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Christopher  Hoover,  Lisbon,  Iowa 50 

A.  E.  Cilbert,  Pinckneyville,  Ala 1.00 

E.  C    R.  F.,  Chicago,  111 2.50 

First  Baptist  Sunday  School,  Macon,  Ga 15.00 

$962.67 
The  above  list  contains  only  those  contributions  received  prior 
to   July   2.         They   have    been    forwarded    to    Messrs.    Brown 
Brothers  &  Company,  59  "Wall  Street,  New  York,  who  are  cus- 
todians of  the  fund  received  bv  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 
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DEVELOPMENTS   IN   CHINA. 

HE  interest  that  has  centered  in  the  fate  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters in  Peking  was  tremendously  increased  last  week  when 
Admiral  Seymour's  force,  that  was  sent  to  their  relief,  returned 
to  Tien-Tsin  without  them  and  without  any  news  of  them.  The 
fact  that  the  relief  force  itself  barely  escaped  capture  or  extermi- 
nation by  Chinese  troops  is  taken  as  an  omen  of  the  most  serious 
sort,  revealing  simultaneously  that  the  Chinese  army  and  people 
are  evidently  in  deadly  earnest  in  this  anti-foreign  movement, 
and  that  the  Chinese  troops,  in  large  numbers,  are  armed  with 
the  most  modern  weapons  and  fight  with  fanatical  determination. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  proved  that  Admiral  Sey- 
mour's little  band  of  2,400  marines  could  withstand  the  swarms 
of  Chinese  as  long  as  food  and  ammunition  held  out.  Large 
numbers  of  foreign  troops— British,  Russian,  German.  Japanese, 
and  American — are  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  the  disturb- 


ances, and  when  a  formidable  force  begins  its  march  to  the  Chi- 
nese capital  to  rescue  the  ministers,  it  is  believed  that  the  real 
test  of  strength  between  the  forces  of  the  old  civilization  and  the 
new  will  be  decided.  About  forty  years  ago  an  English  and 
French  force  took  the  Taku  forts,  marched  to  Peking,  looted  and 
destroyed  the  imperial  palace,  scattered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  held  the  capital  until  the  Emperor  signed  a  treaty  ad- 
mitting foreign  ministers  to  Peking  and  beginning  the  policy  of 
admitting  foreigners  to  the  empire.  It  is  that  policy,  the  result 
of  that  invasion,  that  has  led  up  to  the  present  crisis  and  seems 
likely  to  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  march  to  Peking.  In  the  in- 
vasion of  1S59,  however,  only  the  Emperor's  troops,  armed  with 
antiquated  weapons,  opposed  the  European  force,  while  now 
the  way  seems  to  be  blocked  by  Chinese  regulars  drilled  by  Eu- 
ropean officers  and  armed  with  up-to-date  guns  ;  and  behind  the 
regular  troops  are  the  hordes  of  "Boxers,"  whose  rebellion  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  a  formidable  uprising  that  may  overturn  the 
government  and  cost  thousands  of  lives  before  peace  is  restored. 
Brigadier-General  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  who  has  been  ordered  to 
China  to  take  command  of  our  forces,  is  expected  to  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific  in  about  a  month.  The  New  York  Ei'en- 
ing  Post  says  of  him  :  "No  better  selection  of  a  commander  could 
have  been  made.  Chaffee's  excellent  record  in  the  Spanish  war 
is  well  known.  Captain  Lee  of  the  English  army  grew  enthusi- 
astic over  his  imperturbable  handling  of  his  men  at  El  Caney. 
His  work  on  General  Wood's  staff  displayed  high  administrative 
ability  ;  and  that  he  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
Cubans  is  shown  by  the  sincere  regret  with  which  they  received 
the  announcement  of  his  transfer,  and  the  good  wishes  with 
which  they  followed  his  departure  from  the  island.  His  new 
command  may  put  his  quality  to  a  severer  test  than  it  has  yet 
undergone  ;  but  all  who  know  him  are  confident  that  he  will  rise 
to  the  measure  of  every  demand  made  upon  him."  Rear- Admi- 
ral Remey,  in  command  of  our  squadron  in  Philippine  waters, 
has  been  ordered  to  Taku,  where  lie  will  take  command  of  our 
naval  forces,  superseding  Rear-Admiral  Kempff  by  seniority  in 
rank. 

An  Uprising  of  the  Chinese  People— "The  gravity  of  the 
situation  can  only  be  understood  by  giving  due  emphasis  to  th. 
fact  that  this  seems  to  be  a  movement  of  the  Chinese  people,  re- 
gardless of  dynasty  or  government.  The  rising  of  a  people  is  a 
more  momentous  event  than  an  ordinary  clash  with  a  govern- 
ment. The  Chinese  people  took  no  interest  in  the  Japanese  war 
— few  of  them  knew  of  its  progress.  Earlier  conflicts  between 
the  Peking  authorities  and  western  powers  were  too  brief  and  too 
well  glossed  over  by  the  imperial  Government  to  cause  any  na- 
tional uprising  or  stir  the  empire  beneath  the  placid  surface  of 
its  life.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  real  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion has  been  dawning  upon  the  Chinese  masses.  The  aggres- 
sions of  the  powers  during  the  past  five  years  have  been  too  bold 
and  glaring  to  permit  their  significance  to  escape  the  keen  Orien- 
tal mind.  The  result  is  'their  wide-spread  belief,'  as  Bishop 
Cranston  of  Colorado  says,  '  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  nations  to 
dismember  the  empire,'  a  belief  which  'has  produced  a  condition 
bordering  on  frenzy.'  It  has  been  common  for  writers  on  China 
to  say  that  the  Chinese  have  no  patriotism,  but  that  view  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  exploded,  if  the  uprising  of  the  Boxers  has  not  al- 
ready exploded  it.  The  people,  at  least,  seem  to  have  found 
common  ground  in  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  that  passion  may 
easilv  pass  tor  patriotism  so  long  as  foreign  influence  is  regarded 
as  an  assault  upon   all  that  the  Chinese  hold  dear  and  sacred. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR    EDWARD  SEYMOUR  (R.  N.), 
Who  led  the  unsuccessful  relief  expedition. 


BRIG. -GEN.  ADNA    R.  CHAFEEE  (U.S.A.), 

Who  will  command  our  land  forces  in  China. 

COMMANDERS     IN     CHINA. 


REAR-ADMIRAI.  GEORGE   C.  REMEY  (U.  S.  N.), 

Who  will  command  our  naval   forces  in  Chinese 
waters. 


If,  then,  this  is  a  popular  movement  so  powerful  that  the  impe- 
rial Government  has  been  impotent  against  it,  if  not  actually  in 
alliance  with  it,  the  character  of  the  crisis  must  be  viewed  as  se- 
rious beyond  all  precedent  since  the  East  and  the  West  first  came 
into  actual  collision  early  in  the  nineteenth  century." — The 
Springfield  Republican. 

Chinese  Army  Strength. — "  From  carefully  prepared  informa- 
tion on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Military  Information  at  the  War 
Department,  the  Chinese  army,  called  'the  Eight  Banners,' 
nominally  contains  about  300,000  descendants  of  the  Manchu 
conquerors  and  their  allies.  The  number  maintained  on  a  war 
footing  is  from  80,000  to  100,000.  The  whole  force  is  subdivided 
into  three  groups,  consisting  respectively  of  Manchus,  Mongols, 
and  Chinese,  and  forms  a  sort  of  hereditary  profession  within 
which  intermarriage  is  compulsory.  About  37,000  are  stationed 
in  garrisons  in  Manchuria  ;  the  imperial  guard  at  Peking  con- 
tains from  6,000  to  7,000,  and  these  are  the  troops  that  were  ex- 
pected to  defend  the  foreign  legations  and  protect  foreign  inter- 
ests from  the  mobs. 

"The  Ying  Ping,  or  national  army,  is  called  also  '  the  Green 
Flags,'  and  '  the  Five  Camps.'  This  army  consists  of  eighteen 
corps,  one  for  each  province,  under  the  governor  or  governor-gen- 
eral. The  nominal  strength  is  from  540,000  to  660,000  men,  of 
whom  about  200,000  are  available  for  war,  never  more  than  one 
ihird  being  called  out.  The  most  important  contingent  is  the 
Te  Tien-Tsin  army  corps,  nominally  100,000  strong,  really  about 
35,000,  with  modern  organization,  drill,  and  arms,  employed  in 
garrison  duty  at  Tien-Tsin,  and  at  Taku  and  other  forts.  Be- 
sides these  forces  there  are  mercenary  troops  raised  in  emer- 
gencies, and  Mongolian  and  other  irregular  cavalry,  nominally 


200,000  strong,  really  about  20,000,  but  of  no  military  value. 
The  total  land  army  on  peace  footing  is  put  at  300,000  men.  and 
on  war  footing  at  about  1,000,000,  but  the  army  as  a  whole  has 
no  unity  or  cohesion  ;  there  is  no  proper  discipline,  the  drill  is 
mere  physical  exercise,  the  weapons  are  long  since  obsolete,  and 
there  is  no  transport,  commissariat,  or  medical  service." —  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  The  A'eia  York  Tribune. 

"China  possesses  every  requisite  for  overrunning  the  world. 
She  has  a  population  of  four  hundred  million,  all  speaking  the 
same  language  or  dialect,  readily  understood  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.  She  has  enormously  developed  wealth  and 
still  more  enormous  natural  wealth  awaiting  development.  Her 
men,  if  properly  drilled  ami  led,  are  admirable  soldiers.  They 
are  plucky  and  able  to  live  on  next  to  nothing.  Moreover,  they 
are  absolutely  fearless  of  death.  Begin  with  the  foundation  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  such  soldiers  as  these  men  are  capabk 
of  being  made,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  where  the  end  will  be." — 
Lord  Wolseley,  in  an  interview. 

We  Have  Abandoned  Our  Traditional  Policy. — "The  solu- 
tion of  the  question  [of  the  future  government  of  the  Chinese 
empire],  when  it  comes,  involves,  if  we  are  to  take  part  in  it,  a 
wide  departure  from  our  traditional  political  methods.  If  we 
have  not  taken  an  active,  coordinate  part  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  we  shall  certainly  be  told  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  a 
full  voice  in  the  international  council  at  which  the  future  of 
China  is  to  be  decided.  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  is  an 
axiom  of  war,  even  if  we  attempt  to  reject  it  in  politics,  and  we 
can  not  allow  others  to  fight  battles,  and  then  hope  to  take  an 
equal  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory.  Hence,  as  we  said  above, 
if  we  desire  to  have  our  wishes  respected,  we   must   associate 
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America  Educating  the  Filipinos.  England  Chastising  the  Boers.  France  Subduing  the  Abyssinians.     The  Boxers  Annihilating  Missionaries. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR   A  CHINESE  CARTOON   ON   ASSIMILATING   MOVEMENTS  THE  WORLD   OVER, 

—  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 
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ourselves  fully  in  the  efforts  that  are  now  making  to  restore 
order. 

"  The  departure  which  such  an  association  on  our  part  involves 
in  our  traditional  policy  is  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  settle 
the  future  political  and  trade  status  of  an  old-world  nation  in  a 
manner  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  seemed  incredible  ; 
and  yetour  future  share  in  the  trade  of  China  is  the  only  reason 
which  justifies  our  retention  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  of 
themselves  are  of  exceedingly  small  commercial  value.  If  we 
stand  outside  the  international  council  chamber  and  allow  China 
to  be  partitioned,  or  allow  it  to  pass  under  the  control  of  certain 
nations  which  so  direct  its  policy  as  to  secure  for  themselves 
whatever  advantages  there  are  that  are  accruing,  we  may  forfeit 
at  once,  and  possibly  forever,  an  access  to  the  vast  future  trade 
demands  of  one  third  of  the  people  of  tte  world. 

"It  is  a  condition,  rather  than  a  theory,  that  confronts  us;  it 
involves,  we  admit,  the  complete  abandonment  of  one  of  the  two 
cardinal  features  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ;  but  we  practically 
threw  that  feature  overboard  when  we  decided  to  permanently 
retain  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  decision  was  reached  because 
these  islands  were  to  form  the  basis  for  our  future  influence  in 
Asiatic,  and  more  particularly  the  Chinese,  trade.  We  have 
gone  too  far  to  draw  back  ;  and,  having  paid  for  our  admission 
into  the  game,  we  must,  perforce,  play  our  hand  out  for  all  that 
it  is  worth." — 'The  Boston  Herald. 

Mad  Imperialism. — "The  act  of  the  President  ordering  the 
army  and  the  navy  to  invade  China  presents  the  very  worst 
phase  of  imperialism.  It  is  an  absolute  declaration  of  war  bi- 
t-he executive  without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  without  excuse  because  it  is  not  a  necessity.  Had  Italy 
attempted  to  send  war-vessels  and  troops  to  New-  Orleans  be- 
cause a  murderous  organization  in  that  city  had  butchered  in 
cold  blood  a  number  of  Italian  citizens,  it  would  not  only  have 
been  accepted  as  a  positive  declaration  of  war  against  this  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  would  have  been  condemned  by  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  Had  we  sent  an  armed  force  into  Turkey  where 
thousands  of  Christians  were  being  butchered,  including  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  it  would  have  been  an  open  declaration  of  war, 
and  it  would  have  been  held  as  without  just  provocation. 

"This  Government  owns  no  part  of  China,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  seize  any  of  its  territory.  In  this  we  are  in  a  different  atti- 
tude from  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  All  of  them  want  to  pos- 
sess a  part  of  China,  and  each  is  struggling  against  the  other  to 


gain  the  vantage-ground  in  the  coming  partition  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  .  .  .  The  whole  genius  of  our  government  is  at  war  with 
this  spoliation  of  China,  and  ordering  our  army  and  navy  to  in- 
vade Chinese  territory  presents  the  most  offensive  phase  of  im- 
perialism, and  one  that  the  country  will  not  approve.  .  .  .  Let 
the  President  halt  this  perilous  scheme  before  it  shall  get  beyond 
his  control." —  The  Philadelphia  'limes. 


POPULATION   OF    PORTO    RICO. 

HP* HE  results  of  the  Porto  Rican  census,  taken  near  the  end 
■*■  of  last  year,  have  just  been  published,  and  reveal  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  Porto  Rico  is  not  only  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated of  our  new  island  possessions,  but  that  it  is  more  densely 
populated  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  except  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  Chicago  Tribune  gives  the  figures  and 
comments  upon  them  as  follows  : 

"Altho  this  island,  with  its  four  tiny  dependent  islands  adja- 
cent, comprises  but  3,606  square  miles  territory,  or  about  three 
times  the  area  of  Long  Island,  it  contains  953,243  inhabitants. 
The  density  of  population  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  twice  that  of  New  York  State,  three  times  that  of  Ohio, 
and  more  than  seven  times  that  of  Cuba,  which,  tho  eight  times 
greater  in  area,  contains  but  1,572,000  inhabitants.  Taking  the 
island  as  a  whole,  there  are  264  persons  to  the  square  mile,  the 
lowest  average  for  any  district  being  5S,  which  is  about  the  aver- 
age for  Indiana. 

"The  increase,  too,  of  population  since  1S60,  tho  below  the 
rate  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  seems  noticeable  as  occurring 
in  a  long-settled  district.  The  official  census  of  i860  showed 
583,30s  and  that  of  27  years  later  798,565  inhabitants,  as  against 
the  953,243  given  above  for  1899.  The  decennial  rate  of  increase 
during  the  whole  period  varied  from  9. 14  per  cent,  between  1877 
and  1S87  to  16.20  per  cent,  during  the  last  dozen  years.   .   .  . 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  indicated  by  the  census  is  the 
predominantly  agricultural  character  of  the  island.  Only  8.7 
percent,  of  the  entire  population  live  in  cities  of  8,000  or  more 
people,  only  21  4  per  cent,  in  the  57  cities  having  a  population  of 
1,000  or  more,  and  the  four  largest  towns — namely,  San  Juan, 
Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and  Arecibo — contain  32,04s,  27,952,  15,187, 
and  8,008  inhabitants  respectively. 

"The  density  of  population  in  this  island,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  limited  urban  population,  is  a  little  difficult  for  the  visi- 
tor to  appreciate  at  first.  When,  however,  the  interior  is  in- 
spected, and  the  steep  mountain  sides,  of  which  the  island  is 


The  Emperor  Kwang  Shui:  "Any  you  gentlemen  got  a  match?" 

—  The  St.  1'aul  Pioneer  Press. 


THE  BEAR  THAT  HUGS  LIKE  A  MAN. 

The  Empress-Dowagek  :  "Tighter,  Bruin,  tighter." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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largely  made  up,  are  found  dotted  here  and  there,  from  base  to 
tip,  with  the  huts  of  the  natives,  and  bedecked  also  with  the 
waving  banana  plants,  which  supply  most  of  their  food  the 
whole  year  round,  he  realizes  how.  even  apart  from  railroads  or 
highways,  a  dense  population  can  be  and  is  maintained  in  the 
interior  districts.  It  is  with  this  population,  destitute  of  even 
:able  means  of  communication  with  each  other  or  with  the 
outer  world,  almost  without  the  vestige  of  a  public  system,  and 
yet  constituting-  the  main  producing  element  in  the  island,  that 
the  problem  of  .the  future,  especially  in  some  of  its  most  novel 
and  difficult  features,  will  lie." 


THE    PROHIBITION  TICKET. 

'  I  "HE  newspapers  last  week  gave  considerable  prominence  to 
*■  the  national  convention  of  the  Prohibition  Partv  in  Chi- 
cago and  to  its  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  John 
G.  Woolley  and  Henry  B.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Woolley  is  an  editor  of 
The  New  Voice  (Chicago),  the  Prohibition  organ,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  a  leading  advocate  of  Prohibition  from  the  lec- 


JOHN   G.   WOOLLEY, 
Nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States. 


HENRY  B.  METCALF, 

Nominated  for  Vice-President, 


THE     PROHIBITION     PARTY'S     NOMINEES 


ture  platform.  The  name  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Swallow  was  also 
presented  to  the  convention  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and 
there  was  a  warm  contest  between  these  two  candidates,  Woolley 
finally  winning  by  60  votes. 

The  platform  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  Prohibition  issue,  but  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage  was  adopted  as  a  separate  resolution.  The 
platform  arraigns  both  the  old  parties  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  dominated  by  the  liquor  interests,  and  declares  that  ''the  li- 
censed liquor  traffic  is  or  ought  to  be  the  overwhelming  issue  in 
American  politics."     It  concludes  : 

"We  declare  that  there  are  but  two  real  parties  to-day  con- 
cerning the  liquor  traffic— perpetuationists  and  prohibitionists— 
and  that  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  every  interest  of  genuine 
Republicanism  and  of  pure  Democracy,  besides  the  loyalty  to  the 
demands  of  our  common  humanity,  require  the  speedy  union,  in 
one  solid  phalanx  at  the  ballot-box,  of  all  who  oppose  the  liquor 
traffic  perpetuation  and  who  covet  endurance  for  this  Republic." 

The  clause  in  the  platform  which  has  attracted  most  attention 
and  has  aroused  the  strongest  hostility  in  the  press  is  the  follow- 
ing indictment  of  President  McKinley: 

"We  charge  on  President  McKinley.  who  was  elected  to  his 
high  office  by  appeals  to  Christian   sentiment  and   patriotism  al- 


most unprecedented,  and  by  a  combination  of  moral  influences 
never  before  seen  in  this  country,  that  by  his  conspicuous  exam- 
ple as  a  wine-drinker  at  public  banquets,  and  as  a  wine-serving 
host  in  the  White  House,  he  has  done  more  to  encourage  the 
liquor  business,  to  demoralize  the  temperance  habits  of  young 
men,  and  to  bring  Christian  practises  and  requirements  into  dis- 
repute, than  any  other  president  this  Republic  has  had." 

This  is  described  by  the  Springfield  Republican  (Independent) 
as"the  climax  of  abuse,"  which  can  only  be  viewedby  reasonable 
people  "with  disgust."  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
(Republican)  concurs  in  this  view,  and  declares  that  "few  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  nation  have  ever  surpassed  the  President 
in  sobriety  and  the  practise  of  the  domestic  virtues."  The  Eve- 
ning Post  (Independent,  New  York)  also  thinks  this  charge  "so 
extravagant  as  to  defeat  its  purpose." 

Much  of  the  newspaper  comment  on  the  Prohibitionists  is  ex- 
ceedingly  bittei-.     The    Hartford    Courant    (Republican)    says : 
"This  platform  is  a  disgrace  to  every  man  who  had  a  hand  in 
making  it  and  to  every  man  who  supports  it.  .  .  . 
"  Men  capable  of  applauding  such  a  brew  of  silly  falsehood  and 
slang-whanging  vituperation  as  that  may 
be  total    abstainers  from   'rum,'    but    the 
virtue  of  temperance  is  not  in  them.     The 
apostolic    injunction,     'Be    sober-minded,' 
has  no  place  in  their  thoughts  and  no  in- 
fluence upon  what  they  call  their  politics. 
They  do  not  even  know  what  it  means." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltimore  Suit 
(Independent)  says  that  "hopefulness, 
courage,  and  persistence  are  among  the 
many  laudable  virtues  the  party  has  alwavs 
possessed,"  and  hopes  that  it  "will  continue 
to  call  the  country's  attention  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil  of  intemperance." 

The  New  Voice  considers  the  outlook  for 
the  Prohibition  cause  more  hopeful  than  at 
any  previous  period.     It  declares  : 

"  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  have  we  entered  a  campaign 
in  which  we  were  able  to  challenge  and 
criticize  the  administration  of  the  party  in 
power  along  lines  related  to  our  issue  as 
we  are  now.  With  the  army  saloon  clearly 
in  evidence,  and  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident McKinley  committed  to  it ;  with  the 
policy  of  government  by  nullification  in- 
augurated and  in  force  for  the  benefit  of  the  saloon  ;  with  the  im- 
perial expansion  of  the  liquor  traffic  exhibited  before  our  people  in 
startling  statistics ;  with  the  basest  and  vilest  features  of  Amer- 
ican life  transplanted  to  our  colonies  under  the  direct  autocratic 
government  of  the  Republican  candidate  in  his  office  as  national 
executive — there  will  be  no  need  to  explain  to  the  public  why 
Prohibition  is  an  issue  in  the  campaign.  To  us  the  hour  seems 
to  have  come  in  which  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  center,  as  never 
before,  every  energy  upon  an  effort  to  force  the  question  of  Pro- 
hibition to  the  front.  .  .  . 

"As  to  Mr.  Woolley' s  qualifications  as  a  leader  in  a  fighting 
campaign,  we  need  say  nothing.  Send  him  out  at  the  head  of 
the  Prohibition  host  to  smite  the  two  colossal  frauds  that  will 
pretend  for  power  in  the  coming  election  ;  arm  him  with  such 
facts  as  are  even  now  at  hand,  and  every  speech  that  he  delivers 
will  create  a  storm  center  where  discussion  will  not  stop  until 
election,  and  where,  tho  some  may  become  violently  angry,  men 
will  think  and  learn  the  truth." 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Prohibition 
movement  is  from  the  Rochester  Post-E.xpress  (Republican)  : 

"The  first  independent  party  action  the  Prohibitionists  ever 
took  was  in  1869,  when  a  committee  appointed  by  the  sixth  na- 
tional temperance  convention  at  Cleveland  issued  a  call  for  a 
national  Prohibition  convention.  It  was  held  in  Chicago  Sep- 
tember 1,    1869,  and  a  central  committee  was  appointed.     The 
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first  national  nominating  convention  was  held  at  Columbus,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1S72,  and  nominated  James  Black,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  president.  He  received  only  5,608  votes.  In  1S76  Green 
Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  was  nominated,  and  the  vote  for  him 
advanced  to  9,  522.  At  the  following  presidential  election,  1880, 
General  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  took  up  the  standard  and  sent  the 
vote  up  a  little,  scoring  10,305.  This  rate  of  progress  was  hardly 
calculated  to  bring  about  an  early  success,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  election  of  1S84,  when  ex-Governor  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kan- 
sas, was  the  candidate,  that  the  Prohibitionists  received  much 
national  comfort.  He  jumped  the  vote  to  151,809.  In  1888  Clin- 
ton B.  Fisk  was  the  candidate.  His  vote  was  249,907.  In  1892 
John  Bidwell  was  at  the  head  of  the  Prohibition  ticket.  The 
total  vote  was  264, 133.  In  1896  Joshua  Levering  was  the  candi- 
date and  polled  132,007  votes,  or  less  than  half  the  vote  of  1892." 


the  poor  devils  were  dying  '  ;  and  who  bared  his  nead  at  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  to  make  public  acknowledgment,  in  the  presence 
of  officers  and  men,  of  his  belief  in  God  Almighty.  There  was 
not  a  suspicion  of  histrionic  self-consciousness  in  any  of  John  W. 
Philip's  actions;  and  the  whole  country  knew  that  was  so,  and 
honored  and  loved  him  accordingly. " 


DEATH  OF  REAR-ADMIRAL  PHILIP. 

THE  sudden  death  of  Rear-Admiral  John  W.  Philip  from 
heart  disease  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  June  30  has 

called  forth   eulogies   from    all    who  were  associated  with  him. 

"He  was  one  of  the  true  heroes  of  the  American  navy,"  said 

Secretary  Long. 
"Your  husband  was 
God's  own  noble- 
man," wired  Admi- 
ral Dewey  to  the 
widow.  The  New 
York  Times,  which 
speaks  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral Philip  as  "  one 
of  the  bravest  and 
most  popular  men 
in  the  service,"  thus 
summarizes  his 
career : 

"Rear  -  Admiral 
Philip  was  born  in 
Kinderhook,  Colum- 
bia County,  N.  Y., 
on  August  26,  1S40. 
At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  as 
an  appointee  from 
New  York.  At  the 
Academy  he  was  an  associate  of  Dewey  and  Sampson.  He 
was  graduated  in  1S61,  and  at  once  attached  to  the  sloop  Ma- 
rion. In  1S62  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant.  During  the 
civil  war  he  served  on  various  vessels  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron, and  was  present  on  the  monitor  Mont  auk,  in  1S63,  at  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went 
to  the  China  station  as  executive  of  the  Wachusett,  from  where 
he  was  transferred  as  executive  to  the  Hartford.  He  served  on 
the  Richmond  of  the  European  squadron  from  1869  to  1872,  and 
while  he  was  her  executive  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best-drilled  ship  in  the  navy,  and  surpassed  all  other  vessels  of 
the  squadron  in  competitive  drills.  In  1S74  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  commander,  and  in  1S89  a  captain.  In  1890  he  took 
command  of  the  steel  cruiser  Atlanta.  A  year  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  inspector  of  the  construction  and  later  to  the 
command  of  the  cruiser  New  York.  When  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  broke  out  he  was  appointed  to  the  battleship  Texas.  He 
was  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  on  January  15,  1899,  and 
on  March  3  of  last  year  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral." 

The  New  York  Sun  says  of  him  : 

"It  was  a  brave,  loyal,  and  kind  heart  that  ceased  to  beat  yes- 
terday in  the  breast  of  the  American  sailor  who  commanded  the 
Texas  two  years  ago  this  week.  None  of  the  captains  of  the 
Santiago  squadron  won  the  affection  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
more  instantly  or  worthily  than  the  hero  who,  after  finishing  the 
Almirante  Oquendo,  checked  the  cheering  of  his  crew  'because 
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THE   DISASTER    IN    NEW   YORK    HARBOR. 

THE  destruction  of  three  North  German  Lloyd  liners  and  the 
piers  and  warehouses  of  the  company  at  Hoboken,  entail- 
ing a  loss  estimated  by  the  New  York  Journ  a  I  of  Commerce  at 
nearly  $6,000,000,  with  frightful  loss  of  life,  variously  estimated  at 
from  150  to  350,  on  Saturday  of  last  week,  has  drawn  forth  many 
expressions  of  horror  at  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  and  bereft,  and  demands  that  the  cause  of  the  fire 
be  thoroughly  investigated  and  such  precautions  provided  by 
suitable  laws  that  such  a  disaster  can  not  occur  in  New  York  har- 
bor again.  The  almost  incredible  speed  with  which  the  flames 
leaped  from  pier  to  pier  and  from  ship  to  ship,  penning  the  crews 
and  freight  handlers  of  the  Saa/e,  Bremen,  and  Main  in  the 
holds  to  die  from  fire,  smoke,  or  drowning,  driving  the  dock 
hands  into  the  river,  where  many  of  them  drowned,  and  scorch- 
ing the  great  liner  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  which  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  the  other  three  steamers,  made  the  disaster 
the  most  calamitous  one  that  ever  visited  New  York  harbor. 
Among  the  minor  features  of  the  disaster  the  escape  of  twenty- 
two  men  who  were  in  the  holds  of  the  Bremen  and  Main  through- 
out the  fire,  and  were  rescued  alive,  is  considered  the  most  re- 
markable. The  conduct  of  several  tugboat  captains  who  refused 
to  rescue  drowning  men  because  it  was  more  profitable  to  save 
cotton  at  $40  a  bale  has  brought  out  such  widespread  indignation 
that  it  seems  probable  that  the  mercenary  captains  will  be  brought 
rather  forcibly  to  a  new  view  of  their  relations  and  duties  tow- 
ard their  fellow  men.  The  New  York  Tribune  says  of  the 
calamity : 

"The  whole  civilized  world  will  turn  to  New  York  to-day,  hor- 
ror-stricken at  the  unparalleled  disaster  in  this  harbor.  From 
time  to  time  wars,  pestilence,  and  accident  work  destruction  of 
life  and  property  as  great  or  greater.  The  explosion  under  the 
Maine  in  Havana  harbor  sent  more  men  to  death  than,  so  far  as 
known,  were  killed  in  all  the  North  German  Lloyd's  ships.  Fa- 
mous wrecks  like  those  of  the  French  Line's  La  Bourgognc,  the 
North  German's  own  Elbe,  and  the  White  Star  Line's  Atlantic 
resulted  in  a  much  greater  loss  of  life.  On  land  great  fires  have 
worked  incomparably  more  disaster.  A  dozen  theater  and  hotel 
fires  can  easily  be  mentioned  with  death  lists  probably  larger 
than  last  night's.  But  in  the  whole  history  of  disaster  by  fire 
and  water  we  do  not  recall  one  which  parallels  this  in  its  destruc- 
tion of  ships  and  crews,  not  where  they  are  supposed  to  encoun- 
ter danger,  but  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  safe.  Nor  do  we 
recall  anything  proved  to  be  more  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  flames 
than  these  docks  and  their  stores  with  water  all  about  them  and 
beneath  them.  It  seems  one  of  the  mockeries  of  human  foresight 
that  the  harbor  of  refuge  should  be  the  port  of  destruction,  that 
the  land  should  reach  out  its  arms  to  the  sea  to  be  burned.  .  .  . 

"The  failure  to  check  the  fire  at  the  beginning  suggests  query 
about  the  provision  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
fire  once  well  started  in  a  mass  of  cotton  and  spirits  would  soon 
spread  beyond  control.  If  there  were  no  pumps  or  hydrants  in- 
stantly available  on  the  piers,  and  nothing  could  be  done  but 
send  an  alarm  and  wait  for  firemen  from  the  city,  plainly  all  the 
elements  were  prepared  for  a  great  disaster.  We  do  not  know 
at  all  that  there  was  any  such  unspeakable  carelessness  as  to 
leave  these  ships  with  hundreds  of  men  in  them  and  these  inflam- 
mable docks  without  what  was  in  all  human  foresight  adequate 
protection.  But  that  is  a  matter  which  merits  careful  inquiry. 
If  our  water  front  as  a  whole  or  in  part  is  a  mass  of  tinder  ready 
for  the  match,  we  want  to  know  it  and  protect  ourselves  against 
it.  How  much  Manhattan  Island  has  at  stake  is  easily  seen 
from  the  way  the  burning  ships  drifting  about  the  harbor  endan- 
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gered  shipping  and  buildings  far  away  from  the  North  German 
piei>. 

"The  fate  of  the  poor  men  penned  into  the  holds  of  the  burn- 
ing vessels  is  too  awful  for  words.  Those  who  saw  the  appeal- 
ing faces  at  the  portholes  will  never  forget  the  sight.  For  them 
and  for  theirs  who  are  mostly  in  a  foreign  land  all  who  read  the 
story  of  their  fate  will  feel  deep  sorrow  and  a  generous  impulse 
to  ieud  a  helping  hand.  New  York  will  mourn  with  the  people 
in  far-off  German  homes,  and  ask  what  it  can  do  to  lighten  their 
burden  of  affliction." 


"it  by  no  means  follows  that  Congress  will  give  it  the  prefer- 
ence. There  are  strong  lobbies  for  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama 
schemes  which  expect  to  get  back  for  the  companies  part  of  the 
money  expended,  or  claimed  to  have  been  expended,  upon  them. 
These  will  not  give  up  without  a  hard  fight,  no  matter  what  the 
commission  may  report." 


A   NEW   ISTHMIAN   CANAL    ROUTE. 

CONSIDERABLE  comment  was  aroused  last  week  by  a  letter 
from  George  F.  Wickes,  surgeon  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
commission,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  new  route  across  the 
neck  of  land  joining  North  and  South  America,  where  a  canal  can 
be  constructed  at  tidewater-level,  without  locks.  The  cost  of 
building  by  the  new  route  would,  it  is  believed,  be  far  less  than 
by  either  of  the  routes  heretofore  considered,  and  the  harbors  at 
the  ends  of  the  new  route  are  described  as  "perfect."  The  route 
lies  about  130  miles  farther  east,  nearer  the  South  American  con- 
tinent, than  the  Panama-Colon  route,  and  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  long.  Dr.  Wickes's  letter  is  written  to  a  friend  in  Belle- 
fonte,  Penn  ,  and  is  published  in  the  New  York  Times.  Dating 
his  letter  at  Lasardi,  Caledonia  Bay,  he  writes: 

"  Here  we  have  found  what  we  all  have  vainly  sought  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  a  practical  route  for  a  tide-level  canal.  We  have  found 
low  enough  gaps  in  the  dividing  ridge,  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
steep  approach  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  making  a  '  cut '  a  practical 
possibility,  but  disappointment  has  always  awaited  us  on  the 
other  side.  But  in  the  last  week  we  have  found  a  gap  800  feet 
high,  a  little  too  high  perhaps,  but  not  beyond  the  science  of 
modern  engineering,  and  when  I  tell  you  this  every  fact  against 
che  route  has  been  enumerated. 

"  From  the  summit  of  this  gap  in  the  divide  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  slopes  go  down  precipitately,  especially  the  latter, 
which  has  heretofore  been  our  stumbling-block.  A  great  wide 
valley  stretches  out  straight  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  distance.  The  Atlantic  is  near  and  in  plain  sight. 
Here  a  tidewater  canal,  the  dream  of  all  '  canalists, '  can  be  built 
with  a  perfect  harbor  on  each  side.  At  Lasardi  the  many  isl- 
ands would  protect  its  mouth,  and  on  the  other  side  San  Miguel 
Bay  is  a  perfect  site. 

"The  officers  of  the  Scorpion  say  that  the  Lasardi  harbor  alone 
makes  this  route  worth  $50,000,000  more  than  any  other.  The 
damming  of  rivers  which  would  otherwise  flood  the  canal  is  a 
problem  of  every  route.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  against  this 
route  is  the  high  cut  of  800  feet. 

"  Of  course  Congress  may  not  accept  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  it  remains  an  indisputable  fact  that  this  \sfiar  excellence 
the  future  route  for  a  transcontinental  canal.  It  really  seems  pos- 
sible that  we  have  refound  Selfridge's  Caledonian  route,  discov- 
ered during  his  three  years'  work  here  in  the  early  seventies." 

Most  of  the  press  see  no  reason  for  disputing  the  claims  which 
Dr.  Wickes  brings  forward  for  the  new  route,  altho  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  observes  that  "the  remarkable  feature  of  the  alleged 
discovery  is  that,  with  the  expensive,  thorough,  frequent  and  pro- 
longed surveys  and  explorations  of  the  past  fifty  years,  the  route 
should  have  escaped  notice.  .  .  .  .And  if  a  commission,  at  this 
late  day,  is  likely  to  stumble  upon  ideal  routes  for  an  isthmian 
canal  at  any  time,  the  proper  procedure  is  to  postpone  the  build- 
ing of  the  canal  until  such  a  thorough  survey  can  be  made  that 
the  best  route  may  be  found  before  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  like 
000,000  is  begun." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks  that  "the  possibilities  of  the 
route  show  the  folly  of  going  off  at  half-cock,  as  was  imminent 
at  one  time  during  the  congressional  discussion  of  the  project." 
while  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  declares  that  "for  a  canal  over 
such  a  route  there  would  be  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  this  coun- 
try." The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  however,  suspects  that  even 
if  the  new  route  is  strongly  preferred  in  the  commission's  report, 


FILIPINOS  AND   THE    FRIARS. 

'"P'HE  seventh  demand  of  the  Filipino  peace  conference  in 
A  Manila  (considered  in  these  columns  last  week)  which 
called  for  the  expulsion  of  the  friars  from  the  islands,  is  recog- 
nized by  the  American  press  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  peace.  This 
demand,  as  the  Boston  Herald  says,  "is  an  important,  if  not  a 
vital,  point  with  the  Filipinos  "  ;  yet  the  provisions  of  our  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  considerations  of  party  politics,  the 
newspapers  agree,  will  probably  prevent  the  granting  of  their 
request.  The  reasons  why  the  natives  want  the  friars  expelled 
are  thus  recounted  by  the  Washington  Times : 

"  Briefly  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Filipino  writers,  the  con- 
tention of  the  native  races  is  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
they  have  been  oppressed,  abused,  and  robbed  by  the  religious 
orders,  which  have  assumed  autocratic  charge  and  direction  of 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs.  They  claim  that  these  out- 
land  clerics  have  appropriated  their  lands  under  color  of  grants  or 
concessions  from  Spanish  colonial  governments,  which  the  latter 
were  not  authorized  by  law  to  make,  until  the  major  portions  of 
arable  lands  in  Luzon  and  Panay  have  passed  under  the  illegal 
control  of  the  friars.  They  complain  that  these  religious  persons 
have  been  always  held  immune  from  the  civil  and  criminal  law, 
endowed  with  magisterial  powers,  and  liable  only  to  citation  be- 
fore ecclesiastical  courts  composed  of  their  own  orders.  Thus, 
the  Filipinos  declare  that  by  the  friars  they  have  been  robbed  of 
their  realty,  compelled  to  pay  tithes  and  tribute  without  legal 
remedy,  and  subjected  to  a  system  of  complete  theocratic  serf- 
dom. As  conditions  precedent  to  their  recognition  of  American 
sovereignty  they  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  friars,  the  return 
to  the  people  of  malappropriated  property,  and  the  right  to  have 
the  Catholic  parishes  served  by  secular  priests,  who  shall,  like 
other  Philippine  colonists  of  the  United  States,  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  be  held  to  the  same  responsibilities  to  the  law  as 
are  other  colonists." 

Against  these  reasons,  however,  stand  several  provisions  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the  islands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States.     Article  YIII.  of  the  treaty  provides: 

"That  the  relinquishment,  or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be  [of  the  public 
domain  in  the  Philippines],  .  .  .  can  not  in  any  respect  impair  the  property 
or  rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  property  of  all 
kinds,  of  provinces,  municipalities,  public  or  private  establishments,  eccle- 
siastical or  civil  bodies,  or  any  other  associations  having  legal  capacitv  to 
acquire  and  possess  propertv  in  the  aforesaid  territories  renounced  or 
ceded,  or  of  private  individuals,  of  whatsoever  nationality  such  individuals 
may  be." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat says  that  the  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  the  friars  "created 
annoyance"  in  Washington,  and  "will  not  be  considered  by  the 
Government. "     He  goes  on  : 

"General  MacArthur,  the  Filipino  commission,  or  even  the 
President  under  no  circumstances  will  grant  this  demand.  It 
can  be  said  withou.  fear  of  contradiction  that  no  such  action  will 
be  taken  by  this  Government  in  any  event.  To  act  in  the  matter 
would  mean  an  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  under  which  we 
secured  the  islands  from  Spain,  because  Article  X.  of  that  treaty 
specifically  provides: 

'"The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  Over  which  Spain  relinqui  lies  or 
cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  secured  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion.' 

"  Several  other  propositions  are  covered  by  the  last  words  of  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  which  reads  : 

"'The  civil  rights  and  political  stains  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress ' 

"It  can  be  said  that  the  strict  letter  and  intent  of  the  treaty  will 
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be  adhered  to  by  this  government,  and  nothing  will  be  counte- 
nanced having  any  other  end  in  view.  Before  anything  will  be 
done  by  this  Government  the  Filipinos  must  accept  the  amnesty 
proclamation  and  comply  with  all  of  its  conditions." 

Yet  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  believes  that  "the  problem  will 
be  solved  ultimately  "  and  solved  satisfactorily.  It  will  be  done, 
it  says,  "by  the  establishment  of  universal  civil  liberty  and  the 
denial  of  special  privileges.  Under  the  American  dominion  all 
men  will  enjoy  equal  laws,  and  if  the  friars  have  oppressed  the 
natives  in  the  past  they  will  not  have  this  power  in  the  future. 
For  any  wrongs  they  commit  they  will  have  to  answer  in  the 
courts,  and  the  causes  for  friction  will  finally  disappear." 


THE   SALOON    IN    MANILA. 

HAROLD  MARTIN,  a  representative  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  Manila,  writes  an  article  on  liquor-drinking  in 
the  Philippine  capital  which  the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls 
"the  most  intelligent  statement  as  to  the  saloon  in  Manila  which 
we  have  yet  seen,"  and  which,  it  says,  "bears  internal  evidence 
of  fairness  in  presentation. "  The  facts,  continues  the  same  pa- 
per, "leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  American  authorities  have 
been  grossly  remiss  in  the  license  which  they  have  allowed  liquor- 
selling.  ...  It  will  certainly  be  a  crying  scandal  if  something  is 
not  done  speedily  in  the  matter."  Thd  New  York  Independent, 
in  which  Mr.  Martin's  article  appears,  says  that  the  article 
"lacks  just  one  thing,  the  custom-house  statistics  of  the  amount 
of  liquor,  wines,  and  beer  imported  into  Manila  since  American 
occupation,  as  compared  with  the  amount  imported  under  Span- 
ish occupation.  Mr.  Martin  asked  for  these  figures,  and  the  cus- 
tom-house authorities  were  ready  to  give  them,  but  the  Manila 
governor  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  given  on  the  plea  that  it 
would  take  too  much  time  to  compile  them.  We  do  not  believe 
the  plea  ingenuous." 

Mr.  Martin  declares  that  "the  great  increase  in  the  sale  of 
liquor  since  we  occupied  this  city  two  years  ago  is  due  to  our 
continued  presence  here  ;  Americans  do  the  drinking.  There  is 
to-day  no  appreciable  increase  in  drinking  among  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Manila.  If  we  left  the  Philippines  to-morrow 
Manila  would  return  to  its  three  saloons  and  its  many  little  wine- 
rooms  selling  Spanish  wines  and  native  bino,  because  these 
would  satisfy  the  local  demand  for  liquid  refreshments  and  in- 
toxicants." The  natives,  Mr.  Martin  declares,  are  very  temper- 
ate. "  I  have  been  in  these  islands  for  one  year,  "  he  says,  "and 
I  have  yet  to  see  an  intoxicated  native  "  ;  and  older  residents  of 
Manila  bear  similar  testimony.  Our  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand, 
partly  because  of  the  hot  climate,  partly  because  of  the  leisure 
hours  with  little  to  do  except  drink,  and  partly  because  of  the 
feelings  of  license  and  freedom  from  moral  restraint  incident  to 
army  life,  drink  more  than  they  would  at  home. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
number  of  saloons  in  Manila  since  American  occupation.  Some 
writers  have  declared  that  they  have  multiplied  from  three  to 
nearly  two  hundred,  while  others  have  stoutly  maintained  that 
they  have  decreased  from  four  thousand  to  less  than  one-quarter 
of  that  number.  Each  contention  seems  to  have  some  truth  on 
its  side.  Mr.  Martin  explains  that  the  saloons  have  increased  in 
number  from  three  to  170,  with  53  licenses  for  the  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  liquor,  while  the  native  wine-rooms  have  decreased 
from  about  4,000  to  some  700.  "I  believe,"  he  adds,  "that  one 
well-patronized  saloon  here  or  at  home  is  accountable  for  as  much 
drunkenness  and  disorder  as  were  one  thousand  of  these  wine 
rooms  in  Manila." 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  patrons  of  the  Manila  saloons,  says 
Mr.  Martin,  are  American  soldiers,  officers,  and  civilians.  The 
ensuing  drunkenness  and  disorder  he  describes  thus : 

All  day  long  the  Escolta  [Manila's  main  street]  is  filled  with 
American    soldiers,   and   at   certain   times,   especially  when    the 


troops  in  and  near  Manila  have  been  paid  off,  the  street  is  very 
well  filled  with  drunken  men.  At  such  times  ladies  are  subject 
to  unpleasant  experiences  if  on  the  Escolta,  and  private  cabs  and 
carriages  are  often  forcibly  occupied  by  our  drunken  and  hilari- 
ous troops.  During  two  days  following  a  recent  pay-day  25 
drunken  soldiers  were  arrested  by  the  Escolta  police,  and  convic- 
tions against  all  were  secured,  while  many  more  were  gathered 
in,  given  time  to  sober  up  in  the  guard  house,  and  then  dis- 
charged. The  police  will  only  arrest  a  drunken  soldier  when  he 
is  creating  a  disturbance.  Three  drunken  American  officers 
have  been  arrested  on  the  Escolta,  two  of  whom  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  There  is  everyday  more  or  less  dis- 
order and  drunken  rowdyism  on  this  street ;  certain  unsavory 
corners  always  have  their  quota  of  saloon  loungers,  and  no  one 
familiar  with  the  street  would  be  astonished  at  any  sudden  up- 
roar which  might  occur  there.  Reasons  to  account  for  any  such 
commotion  are  in  every  one's  mind.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  city  should  also  be  the  main  drinking- 
ground,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  proper  authorities  that 
no  saloons  be  allowed  on  the  Escolta.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  make  them  go  elsewhere,  but  General  Otis  never  took 
any  action  in  the  matter,  and  efforts  to  effect  their  removal  have 
therefore  been  futile." 

What  do  the  Filipinos,  who  are  asked  to  adopt  American  civili- 
zation, think  of  all  this?     Mr.  Martin  says  : 

"The  Filipino  people,  like  any  other  people  in  the  world,  form 
their  judgment  of  another  race  \>y  the  men  of  that  other  race 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  In  the  matter  of  drinking  they 
believe  the  whole  American  people  to  be  on  a  par  with  the 
drunken  element  of  our  present  army  of  occupation.  They  don't 
like  us  and  decline  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  A  tem- 
perate people  themselves,  they  have  a  deep  contempt  for  drunk- 
enness. 

"I  do  not  believe  our  advent  to  the  Philippines  has  yet  caused 
any  appreciable  increase  of  drinking  among  the  islanders  ;  this 
effect  may  possibly  come  later.  We  have  brought  our  own  vices 
to  this  land,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  alone  indulge  in  in- 
temperance. When  the  Filipinos  consider  the  matter  at  all,  they 
say  our  men  are  fools  not  to  realize  their  excesses  will  eventually 
kill  them,  and  they  marvel  at  the  American  lack  of  self-control 
in  the  matter  of  drinking  as  exemplified  by  our  army." 


Was  Woman  Made  to  Work?— An  interesting  legal 
decision  rendered  in  Chicago  is  thus  described  in  the  June  issue 
of  The  American  Lawyer  (New  York)  : 

"A  woman  can  not  be  a  vagrant,  because  woman  was  not 
made  to  work, '  was  the  novel  decision  of  a  jury  in  Chicago  re- 
cently. The  case  on  trial  was  that  of  a  woman  twenty-six  years 
old,  who,  it  was  charged,  had  begged  at  Michigan  Avenue  houses 
for  the  last  three  years. 

"Kate  Kane  Rossi  defended  the  prisoner.  After  the  testimony 
had  been  taken  Mrs.  Rossi  set  forth  her  view  of  the  case,  but 
failed  to  convince  the  justice  that  woman  was  not  made  to  work. 
Finding  her  ideas  not  in  accord  with  those  of  the  court,  Lawyer 
Rossi  demanded  a  jury  trial,  and  twelve  men  were  impaneled. 

"To  them  she  repeated  her  arguments  in  greater  detail.  The 
vagrancy  statute,  she  said,  defined  a  vagrant  as  'any  person  who 
is  idle,  remains  idle,  and  refuses  to  work. '  A  woman,  she  de- 
clared, never  could  come  under  that  provision,  as  woman  was  not 
made  to  work.  Custom,  history,  and  tradition  were  called  upon 
to  show  one  instance  in  which  woman  was  regarded  as  a  being 
who  had  been  created  to  work.  She  quoted  poetry  to  show  that 
woman  was  made  to  live  a  life  of  luxury.  Did  the  jury  remem- 
ber the  woman  who  wore  '  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her 
toes  '  ?  Did  they  recall  the  line  from  the  poet :  '  Woman,  woman, 
lovely  woman'?  How  could  'lovely  woman'  be  supposed  to 
handle  mortar  on  a  cold  day?  Of  course,  woman  had  been  com- 
pelled to  work  during  the  last  couple  of  centuries,  but  that  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  man,  through  his  inability  to  provide  for 
her,  had  compelled  her  to  make  a  slave  of  herself.  In  so  doing, 
man  had  gone  against  nature.  The  fact  remained  that  not  one 
line  in  all  history  showed  that  woman  was  intended  to  toil.  Tra- 
dition, the  attorney  said,  was  above  all  law,  and  tradition  showed 
that  woman  was  a  doll  to  be  petted. 

"That  being  established,   she  argued,   woman  did  not  come 
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under  the  ban  of  the  statute  as  a  person  who  should  be  appre- 
hended if  not  '  working. ' 

"The  jury  promptly  returned  a  verdict  supporting  the  theory 
of  the  defense,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged." 


A  Second  Socialist  Candidate  for   President.— 

The  De  Leon  wing  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  not  content  with 
the  Debs-Harriman  ticket  already  nominated  by  the  Socialists, 

has  decided  to  run 
candidates  of  its 
own.  At  the  re- 
cent Socialist  Labor 
convention  in  New 
York,  Joseph  F. 
Malloney,  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  was  nomina- 
ted for  president, 
and  Valentine  Rem- 
mel,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  for  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  Malloney 
is  a  machinist  by 
trade,  and  has  been 
state  organizer  of 
the  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  the 
Socialist  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the 
Seventh  Massachu- 
setts District.  The 
New  York  People 
says  of  his  nomina- 
tion :  "The  presidency  of  the  United  States  belongs  of  right  to 
the  working  class,  who  must  and  shall  some  day  take  it.  The 
working  class  can  take  it  now  by  electing  Joseph  Malloney." 


JOSEPH  FRANCIS  MALLONEY, 

Candidate  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  for 
President. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

F"RFir,NEi<  :  "How  are  your  Senators  elected?"    American:  "None  of 
them  will  tell."— Puck. 

SOME  mayors  cut  considerable  ice.     In  other  cases  the  ice  cuts  the  mayor. 
—  The  New  York  Press. 

Russia    could   suppress   the   Chinese   rioters,   but  who   would   suppress 
Russia  ? — The  Indianapolis  Xezvs. 


The  Chinese  are  to  blame  for  all  these  wars,  any  way.  They  invented 
gunpowder. — The  Baltimore  American. 

IN  time  the  verb,  "to  roosevelt,"  ought  to  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the 
English  language. — The  Detroit  Xews. 

The  turning  of  public  interest  Chinawards  will  eliminate  the  whisker 
feature  from  the  war  pictures.—  The  Detroit  Tribune. 

The  Clark  and  Daly  factions  each  denounces  the  other  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  State  of  Montana.     They're  both  right. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Al.L  of  us  hope  that  it  will  not  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  1,200  or  1,500 
United  States  soldiers  and  marines  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  84  missiona- 
ries who  are  in  danger. —  The  Detroit  News. 

These  Chinese  towns  have  perfectly  ridiculous  names.  Why  can't  they 
call  themselves  something  sensible,  like  Skowhegan,  for  instance,  or  Punx- 
sutawney,  or  Caucomgomoc,  or  Kalamazoo? — The  Boston  Globe. 

"Your  life  is  like  a  romance  with  each  session  of  Congress  as  a  chapter, 
isn't  it:"  exclaimed  the  highly  imaginative  young  woman.  "Yes,"  an- 
swered Senator  Sorghum  ;  "and  there  is  a  lot  of  excitement  sometimes  in 
wondering  whether  there  is  going  to  be  any  'continued  in  our  next.'  " — The 
Washington  Star. 

"  What  is  the  cause  cf  your  antipathy  to  foreigners?  "  asked  the  knowl- 
edge-seeker. "  Well,"  answered  the  Chinaman,  "we're  afraid  pretty  soon 
we'll  be  having  trolley  cars,  and  then  we'll  be  told  to  step  lively,  and  then 
we'll  have  franchise  scandals  in  our  city  councils,  and  altogether  we  feel  as 
if  we  were  taking  terrible  chances." — The  Wasliington  Star. 


Uncle  Sam  :  "The  candidates  are  my  platform." 

~The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   WORDS   IN   CURRENT   HISTORY. 

IN  connection  with  the  far  Eastern  trouble,  readers  will  find  there  given.     Nearly  every  European  nation  has  its  own  method 

the   following   simple   rules    for   pronunciation   of   Chinese  of  transliterating  Chinese  sounds.     Readers  will  therefore  often 

names,    taken  from  the  Boston  Transcript,   serviceable:   "The  find  the  same  name  spelled  in  several  different  ways. 

vowels  in  these  names  are  uniformly  those  of  the  Italian  or  con-  chefu  (or  Che-Foo) cht-fu'.    (Chinese,  che-fQ'.) 

tinental  alphabet — namely  :    (1)  a  always  about  as  a  in  far  ;  e  al-  Fukien fu'kf-eiv 

.  ,.,        ..  ,  .  Hoang  Ho ho-cmg'»ho'. 

ways  approximately  as  e  in  they  or  then  ;  z  like  1  in  machine  or  i,jau-Tong  lt-au'-teng'. 

pin;  0  as  either  the  0  of  song  or  how ;  and  u  always  as  the  u  of      LiHungChang lMiung.chang. 

,  ,sm  1       111  1  ,  '  11    1  1     1  Nanking nairking'.     (Chinese,  nfln'king'.) 

rule.      (2)    Also,  it  should  be  remembered,  every  syllable  has  an       Njeh  nT,~, 

independent  value  and  should  be  given  that  value  in  pronuncia-       Peking l>i"king'. 

tion.      (3)    As  for   consonants,   they  are  pronounced  exactly  as       Shanghai,. j  shun^-ha'i  (Chinese) 

written.  "  Shangtung shflng-tung'. 

In  some  instances,  however,  English  usage  prescribes  a  special       ,„a  ui;.' .,     ,'\  .  . 

&  e    '  r  Tien-Tsin ti-on'-tsin". 

pronunciation   for  Chinese  names.     The  words  in  the  following       Tsung-li-Yamen tsuiig-'ir-yfl'inen. 

list,   while   exemplifying  in  the   main    the  foregoing  rules,  are       Wei-hai-woi wfi-I-hol-wfi't 

Yang-t  se-kiang yang'  tsi"  ki  gng'.    (Chinese,  ydng» 

spelled  and  pronounced  as  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  so  far  as  tse"-kf-flng'.) 

-ki,  0  rriruO-  a  Cat),  a  (accord),  a  (tire"),  an  (house),  b  (bed),  c  (cat),  ch  (church).  n=ch  (loch),  d  (did),  dh  =  th  (then),  e  (net),  e(over),   6  (fate), 
f  (foi  h  (hat),  I  (It)  I  (machlm  1  mi  (ato!  t),  i<  (kink),  1  (lad),  l  =  lli  (brilliant),  m  (man),  n  (nut),  fi=ny  (anion),  n  (bon)  F.,  1.1  (ink),  o  (obey),  o  (110^ 

a  (nol  1  •"•  (noi  >.  "i  '"ii),   p  (pay),cw=qn  (queer),  r  (roll  i.  -  <  bias),  nh   (aha),  t  (tell),  th  (thin),  n  (full),  n  (rule,  equivalent  to  00  in  cool),  in  (mute),  yti  (unit),  ti  (dtine) 
1  (up),  D  (burn),  v  (van),  s  (wax),  y  (yd),   /.  (zone)  zh  =  z  (azure). 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WERE    SHAKESPEARE'S    PLAYS    THE    RESULT 
OF  COLLABORATION? 

RECENT  writers  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  discussion  who 
differ  radically  on  the  main  question  seem  to  agree  on  one 
point,  and  that  is  that  the  plays,  or  many  of  them,  were  the  re- 
sult of  collaboration,  and  that  whether  or  not  the  bard  of  Avon 
wrote  the  plays,  the  author  had  aid  from  some  of  his  contempo- 
rary dramatists.  Two  books,  just  published,  and  giving  the//w 
and  cons  of  the  argument,  lead  to  this  conclusion.  Charles  Allen 
(of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts) ,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  Question, "  assails  the  Baconian  theory  at 
many  points.  He  deals  at  length  with  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
plays,  and  attempts  to  show  that  Lord  Bacon  would  never  have 
made  such  palpable  legal  errors  as  appear.  He  discusses  also 
the  lives  and  environments  of  the  two  men.  Shakespeare's  sup- 
posed indifference  to  fame,  which  left  behind  him  nothing  to  re- 
veal his  personal  habits  or  relations,  is  in  contrast  with  Bacon's 
great  care  for  his  writings,  the  preservation  of  which  led  to  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  man.  As  to  the  literary  side,  Bacon 
was  unfamiliar  with  English  poetry,  and  the  verse  he  did  write 
-was  far  below  what  one  might  term  the  poorest  in  Shakespeare. 
Judge  Allen  says,  however,  that  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that 
Shakespeare  received  help,  collaboration  among  playwrights  be- 
ing common  at  that  time.  Jonson  wrote  with  Chapman,  Mar- 
ston,  Dekker,  and  Fletcher ;  Fletcher  wrote  with  Beaumont, 
Massinger,  and  Shirley  ;  and  Marlowe  wrote  with  Nash  and  Day. 
There  is  enough  evidence  that  Shakespeare  wrote  with  some 
one.  "King  Henry  VI.,"  "Titus  Andronicus,"  "Timon  of 
Athens,"  "Pericles,"  and  "King  Henry  VIII.,"  plays  usually 
attributed  to  Shakespeare  entirely,  bear  signs  of  being  composed 
in  parts  by  others ;  and  even  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, "  "  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,"  and  "Hamlet"  are  not  free  from  suspicion. 
The  author  writes : 

"It  is  now  confidently  maintained  that  'King  Henry  VIII.,' 
one  of  the  latest  plays  in  point  of  time,  was  written  in  part  by 
Fletcher.  Ward  cites  Tennyson,  Spedding.  Hickson,  Fleary, 
Furnivall,  Dowden,  Ingram,  W.  B.  Donne,  and  Browning  as 
holding  this  opinion.  ...  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
general  view  of  the  critics  Shakespeare  to  some  extent  worked  in 
various  plays  in  cooperation  with  others,  or  rendered  aid  to  them, 
or  received  aid  from  them.  ...  If  such  collaboration  is  estab- 
lished on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  any  of  the  Shakespearian  plays, 
it  makes  against  the  Baconian  theory  of  authorship.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Bacon  would  unite  with  any  of  the  ordinary  play- 
writers  in  the  production  of  plays. " 

The  alterations  which  have  occurred  in  many  of  the  plays, 
■showing  knowledge  of  stagecraft,  is  another  point  against  the 
Baconian  theory,  for  Bacon's  life  was  apart  from  the  theater. 
Besides  which,  if  Shakespeare  had  not  written  the  plays,  rival 
dramatists,  of  which  there  were  many,  would  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact ;  but  no  word  about  it  is  to  be  found. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  and  in  contention  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  the  plays,  a  book  has  recently  ap- 
peared entitled  "Shaksper,  not  Shakespeare,"  by  W.  H.  Ed- 
wards.    In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Edwards  says  : 

"In  the  pages  to  follow,  I  assert  and  prove  that  the  Shakespeare 
plays  were  not  written  for  William  Shaksper's  Theater,  and  that 
no  one  of  them  was  ever  played  at  his  theater,  except  in  special 
scenes,  or  in  pantomime  ;  and  also  that  no  man  during  his  life- 
time attributed  the  plays  to  William  Shaksper,  or  suspected  him 
of  any  authorship  whatever.  I  assert  and  prove  that  until  the 
issue  of  the  First  Folio  of  the  Collected  Plays  in  1623,  years  after 
the  death  of  William  Shakesper,  these  plays,  singly  or  collective- 
ly, had  no  reputation  whatever." 

With  this  in  view,  Mr.  Edwards  sketches  the  life  of  Shaksper, 


who,  he  asserts,  was  merely  a  money-maker,  a  type  of  the  Shy- 
lock  class.  While  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  uphold  the  Baconian 
idea,  he  advances  the  following  theory  : 

"The  name  Shakespeare  is  quite  another  etymologically  and 
orthographically  from  Shagsper,  or  Shakspere,  or  Shaksper,  or 
Shaxpeyr,  or  Shackyspere,  or  Shaxper.  It  is  not  in  evidence 
that  any  author  lived  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  whose  family  and 
baptismal  name  was  William  Shakespeare,  or  Shake-speare. 
There  is  no  such  historical  man — no  individual  known  who  bore 
that  name — and  the  inference  is  fair  that  the  name  as  printed 
upon  certain  poems  and  plays  was  a  pseudonym,  like  that  of 
'Mark  Twain'  or  of  'George  Eliot.'" 

Finally,  in  summing  up,  Mr.  Edwards  writes  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  one  springing  from  such  a  stock,  so  meagerly  brought 
up  and  so  poorly  equipped,  to  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  so 
many  languages  and  of  the  English  Bible  ;  or  to  have  had  such 
ideas  of  courtiers  and  court  life.  Again,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
man  of  such  learning  and  literary  genius  should  have  died,  leav- 
ing no  immediate  impression  upon  his  town  or  countrymen. 
And,  finally,  he  asks  the  question,  "Who  did  write  the  'Shake- 
speare' plays?"  and  he  answers  it  in  part  by  saying  : 

"It  would  seem,  then,  to  humbler  individuals  that  possibly 
either  one  of  the  writers  named  and  some  score  others  might 
have  worked  on  the  Shakespeare  plays  without  violence  to  prob- 
ability. I  would  suggest  that  searchlights  be  turned  on  the  judi- 
cious Hooper,  or  the  worthy  Donne,  or  the  learned  Coke,  or 
Tobie  Matthew,  or  Lord  Burleigh  himself  ...  or  the  many 
acknowledged  playwriters  of  that  age,  university  men,  who 
wrote  singly  or  in  collaboration — Daniel,  Marlowe,  Greene,  and 
the  rest." 


MAETERLINCK   ON   THE    MYSTERIES    OF    LIFE. 

((  \\7  HAT,  in  a  word,  is  Maeterlinck's  gospel?  "  asks  the  edi- 
»  "  tor  of  the  London  Academy,  and  he  proceeds  to  an- 
swer that  it  is  "to  preach  the  supremacy,  the  sufficiency,  and  the 
imperishable  beauty  of  soul."  If  the  answer  is  inadequate,  we 
have  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (June)  Maeterlinck's  own  an- 
swer, in  an  article  of  twenty-two  pages  on  "The  Evolution  of 
Mystery."  The  Belgian  poet-,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  classified 
among  the  mystics.  He  seems  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  article 
to  accept  and  to  justify  the  title.  "It  is  not  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve," he  begins,  "that  the  paramount  interest  of  life,  that  all 
that  is  truly  lofty  and  remarkable  in  the  destiny  of  man,  reposes 
almost  entirely  in  the  mystery  that  surrounds  us  ;  in  the  two  mys- 
teries, it  may  be,  that  are  mightiest,  most  dreadful  of  all — fatal- 
ity and  death."  A  little  later  he  adds  :  "I,  too,  believe  .  .  .  that 
the  study  of  mystery  in  all  its  forms  is  the  noblest  to  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  devote  itself. "  He  proceeds  thereupon  to  consider 
what  conception  of  the  universe  it  is  that  must  to-day  underlie 
and  sustain  great  artistic  interpretations  of  life.  And  the  first 
point  that  he  makes  is  that  "we  have  not  the  right,  when  con- 
fronted by  ideas  so  vast,  ideas  whose  results  are  so  highly  impor- 
tant, to  select  the  one  which  seems  most  magnificent  to  us,  most 
beautiful,  or  most  attractive."  "  But  the  duty  lies  on  us  to  choose 
the  idea  which  seems  truest."  Its  definition  may  elude  us;  it 
may  carry  no  reassurance  to  our  life.     No  matter : 

"The  beauty  or  dignity  of  the  attitude  we  shall  assume  no 
longer  is  matter  of  moment.  It  is  truth  and  sincerity  that  are 
called  for  to-day  for  the  facing  of  all  things — how  much  more 
when  mystery  confronts  us  !  In  the  past,  the  prostration  of  man, 
his  bending  the  knee,  seemed  beautiful  because  of  what  in  the 
past  was  held  to  be  true.  We  have  acquired  no  fresh  certitude, 
perhaps  ;  but  for  us,  none  the  less,  the  truth  of  the  past  has  ceased 
to  be  true.  We  have  not  bridged  the  unknown  ;  but  still,  tho  we 
know  not  what  it  is,  we  do  partially  know  what  it  is  not ;  and  it 
is  before  this  we  should  bow  were  the  attitude  of  our  fathers  to 
be  once  more  assumed  by  us.  For  altho  it  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  incontrovertibly  proved  that  the  unknown  is  neither  vigi- 
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lant,  personal,  sovereignly  intelligent,  nor  sovereignly  just,  that 
it  possesses  neither  the  power  nor  the  passions,  intentions,  vir- 
tues, and  vices  of  man,  it  is  still  incomparably  more  probable 
that  the  unknown  is  entirely  indifferent  to  all  that  appears  of  su- 
preme importance  in  this  life  of  ours.  It  is  incomparably  more 
probable  that  if,  in  the  vast  and  eternal  scheme  of  the  unknown, 
a  minute  and  ephemeral  place  be  reserved  for  man,  his  actions, 
be  he  mightiest,  best,  or  worst,  will  be  as  unimportant  there  as 
the  movements  of  the  obscurest  geological  cell  in  the  history  of 
ocean  or  continent." 

This  conception  of  man's  relation  to  the  universe  is  not  the 
conception  that  underlies  all  of  Maeterlinck's  dramas ;  in  fact, 
these  reflections  have  been  awakened,  he  says,  on  reading  his 
own  dramas,  and  he  criticizes  those  dramas  as  follows: 

"  The  keynote  of  these  little  plays  is  dread  of  the  unknown  that 
surrounds  us.  I,  or  rather  some  obscure  poetical  feeling  within 
me  (for  with  the  sincerestof  poets  a  division  must  often  be  made 
between  the  instinctive  feeling  of  their  art  and  the  thoughts  of 
their  real  life) ,  seemed  to  believe  in  a  species  of  monstrous,  invis- 
ible, fatal  power  that  gave  heed  to  our  every  action,  and  was  hos- 
tile to  our  smile,  to  our  life,  to  our  peace,  and  our  love.  Its  inten- 
tions could  not  be  divined,  but  the  spirit  of  the  drama  assumed 
them  to  be  malevolent  always.  In  its  essence,  perhaps,  this 
power  was  just,  but  only  in  anger  ;  and  it  exercised  justice  in  a 
manner  so  crooked,  so  secret,  so  sluggish  and  remote,  that  its 
punishments — for  rewards  there  were  never — took  the  semblance 
of  inexplicable,  arbitrary  acts  of  fate.  We  had  there,  in  a  word, 
more  or  less  the  idea  of  the  God  of  the  Christians,  blent  with  that 
of  fatality  of  old,  lurking  in  nature's  impenetrable  twilight, 
whence  it  eagerly  watched,  contested,  and  saddened  the  projects, 
the  feelings,  the  thoughts,  and  the  happiness  of  man. 

"This  unknown  would  most  frequently  appear  in  the  shape  of 
death.  The  presence  of  death — infinite,  menacing,  forever 
treacherously  active — filled  every  interstice  of  the  poem.  The 
problem  of  existence  was  answered  only  by  the  enigma  of  anni- 
hilation. And  it  was  a  callous,  inexorable  death  ;  blind,  and 
groping  its  mysterious  way  with  only  chance  to  guide  it ;  laying 
its  hands  preferentially  on  the  youngest  and  the  least  unhappy, 
for  that  these  held  themselves  less  motionless  than  others,  and 
that  every  too  sudden  movement  in  the  night  arrested  its  atten- 
tion. And  round  it  were  only  poor  little  trembling  elementary 
creatures,  who  shivered  for  an  instant  and  wept,  on  the  brink  of 
a  gulf ;  and  their  words  and  their  tears  had  importance  only  from 
the  fact  that  each  word  they  spoke  and  each  tear  they  shed  fell 
into  this  gulf,  and  resounded  therein  so  strangely  at  times  as  to 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  gulf  must  be  vast  if  tear  or  word,  as  it 
fell,  could  send  forth  so  confused  and  muffled  a  sound." 

Such  a  conception  of  life  he  now  terms  " not  healthy."  It  may 
be  truth,  but  it  is  "one  of  those  profound  but  sterile  truths  which 
the  poet  may  salute  as  he  passes  on  his  way,"  but  with  which  he 
should  not  abide.  For  tho  man  may  be  nothing,  his  efforts  a 
jest,  his  existence  a  miserable  accident,  yet  to  its  our  life,  our 
planet,  are  the  only  important  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
worlds  ;  and  this  latter  truth  is  of  the  two  the  truer  from  our  hu- 
man point  of  view.  It  can  do  us  the  most  good  and  brings  with 
it  the  uttermost  hope. 

The  strangest  feature  of  the  present  time,  Maeterlinck  goes  on 
to  say,  is  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  our  instincts  and  feelings 
and  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  intervention  of  the  unknown  or 
the  mysterious  in  the  truly  grave  events  of  life  ;  and  this  confu- 
sion is  clearly  discernible  in  the  poets  and  other  interpreters  of 
life.  The  possession  of  a  dominant  idea  must  confer  power  on 
the  poet,  but  only  so  long  as  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
this  idea.  Thus  the  idea  of  heroic  duty  fills  a  large  space  in  the 
tragedies  of  Corneille,  absolute  faith  in  the  dramas  of  Calderon, 
the  tyranny  of  destiny  in  the  works  of  Sophocles.  Immanent  jus- 
tice is  another  dominant  idea  that  lias  furnished  similar  power. 
Maeterlinck  passes  these  all  in  brief  review,  and  finds  none  of 
them  any  longer  sufficient  to  dominate.  Fatality  seems  to  have 
been  the  preeminent  tragical  force,  and  is  still  the  thought  to 
which  the  interpreter  of  life  unceasingly  turns,  tho  he  to-day  en- 


deavors to  transform  it,  to  make  it  more  attractive.  "It  may 
safely  be  said,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the  poet  wdio  could  find  to- 
day, m  material  science,  the  unknown  that  surrounds  us,  or  in 
his  own  heart,  the  equivalent  for  ancient  fatality — a  force,  that  is, 
of  equally  resistless  predestination,  a  force  as  universally  admit- 
ted— would  infallibly  produce  a  masterpiece.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  have,  at  the  same  time,  to  solve  the  mighty 
enigma  for  whose  word  we  are  all  of  us  seeking  ;  wherefore  it  is 
none  too  likely  that  this  supposition  will  be  realized  soon." 

But  fatality  requires  supernatural  interventions  such  as  the 
modern  reader  can  no  longer  seriously  consider : 

"It  is  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  regard  them  seriously  in 
the  depths  of  his  consciousness,  tho  it  be  against  his  will,  and 
perhaps  without  his  knowledge.  His  conception  of  the  universe 
is  other.  He  no  longer  detects  the  working  of  a  narrow,  deter- 
mined, obstinate,  violent  will  in  the  multitude  of  forces  that 
strive  in  him  and  about  him.  He  knows  that  the  criminal  whom 
he  may  meet  in  actual  life  has  been  urged  into  crime  by  misfor- 
tune, education,  atavism,  or  by  movements  of  passion  which  he 
has  himself  experienced  and  subdued,  while  recognizing  that 
there  might  have  been  circumstances  in  which  their  repression 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty.  He  will  not, 
it  is  true,  always  be  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, or  of  these  movements  of  passion  ;  and  his  endeavor  to 
account  for  the  injustice  of  education  or  heredity  will  probably 
be  no  less  unsuccessful.  But  for  all  that  he  will  no  longer  incline 
to  attribute  a  particular  crime  to  the  wrath  of  a  God,  the  direct 
intervention  of  hell,  or  a  series  of  changeless  decrees  inscribed 
in. the  book  of  fate.  Why  ask  of  him,  then,  to  accept  in  a  poem 
an  explanation  he  rejects  in  life?  Is  the  poet's  duty  not 
rather  to  furnish  an  explanation  loftier,  clearer,  more  widely 
and  profoundly  human,  than  any  his  reader  can  find  for  him- 
self?" 

The  truth  is,  says  Maeterlinck,  that  the  hour  has  perhaps  come 
for  "the  earnest  revision  of  the  symbols,  the  images,  sentiments, 
beauty,  wherewith  we  still  seek  to  glorify  in  us  the  spectacle  of 
the  world,"  for  these  symbols  no  longer  bear  a  vital  relation  to 
our  actual  life.  To  what  then  must  the  interpreters  of  life  turn? 
We  quote  again : 

"We  shall  not  reduce  the  part  of  the  infinite  and  the  mysteri- 
ous by  employing  other  images,  by  framing  other  and  juster  con- 
ceptions. Do  what  we  may,  this  part  can  never  be  lessened.  It 
will  always  be  found  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  men,  at  the  root 
of  each  problem,  pervading  the  universe.  And  for  all  that  the 
substance,  the  place  of  these  mysteries,  may  seem  to  have 
changed,  their  extent  and  power  remain  forever  the  same.  Has 
not— to  take  but  one  instance — has  not  the  phenomenon  of  the 
existence,  everywhere  among  us,  of  a  kind  of  supreme  and  whol- 
ly spiritual  justice,  unarmed,  unadorned,  unequipped,  moving 
slowly,  but  unswervingly  ever,  remaining  stable  and  changeless 
in  a  world  where  injustice  would  seem  to  reign — has  this  phe- 
nomenon not  cause  and  effect  as  deep,  as  exhaustless — is  it  not 
as  astounding,  as  admirable — as  the  wisdom  of  an  eternal  and 
omnipresent  Judge?  Should  this  Judge  be  held  more  convincing 
for  that  He  is  less  conceivable?  Are  fewer  sources  of  beauty,  or 
occasions  for  genins  to  exercise  insight  and  power,  to  be  found  in 
what  can  be  explained  than  in  that  which  is,  a  priori,  inexplic- 
able?" 

And  the  most  awful  mystery  of  all,  the  mystery  of  death,  that 
too  lias  lost  most  of  its  terror  ;  its  weight  no  longer  oppresses  each 
of  our  actions  ;  it  no  longer  intrudes  itself  into  our  morality.  But 
is  our  morality  any  the  less  lofty,  less  pure,  because  of  the  disin- 
terestedness it  has  thus  acquired?  Maeterlinck  admits  that  the 
true  alarm  of  the  soul,  the  great  fear  which  stirs  other  instincts 
than  that  of  mere  self-preservation,  is  not  called  forth  by  mere 
material  mystery,  by  mere  psychological  justice,  by  the  incom- 
prehensible in  Nature.  What  we  really  dread  is  the  presence  of 
a  God,  a  permanent  invisible  justice  or  a  vigilant  eternal  Provi- 
dence. "  But,"  he  asks,  "does  the  'interpreter  of  life,'  who  suc- 
ceeds in  arousing  this  fear,  bring  us  thereby  nearer  to  truth,  and 
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is  it  his  mission  to  convey  to  us  sorrow,  and  trouble,  and  painful 
emotion,  or  peace,  satisfaction,  tranquillity,  and  light?" 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this?  asks  the  writer  in 
closing,  and  he  answers  as  follows  : 

"Many  things,  if  one  will,  but  this  above  all :  that  it  behooves 
the  '  interpreter  of  life,'  no  less  than  those  who  are  living  that 
life,  to  exercise  greatest  care  in  their  manner  of  handling  and 
admitting  mystery,  and  to  discard  the  belief  that  whatever  is 
noblest  and  best  in  life  or  in  drama  must  of  necessity  rest  in  the 
part  that  admits  of  no  explanation.  There  are  many  most  beau- 
tiful, most  human,  most  admirable  works  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  this  "disquiet  of  universal  mystery.'  We  derive 
neither  greatness,  sublimity,  nor  depth  from  unceasingly  fixing 
our  thoughts  on  the  infinite  and  the  unknown.  .  .  .  We  should 
never  yield  to  the  mysterious,  resistless,  invisible — never  yield, 
or  lay  down  our  arms,  resignedly  accepting  the  inactive  silence 
they  bring,  except  at  such  times  as  their  intervention  is  strikingly 
real,  and  actually  perceptible,  intelligent,  and  moral ;  but  their 
intervention,  within  these  limits,  is  rarer  than  one  imagines. 
Until  mystery  of  this  kind  reveal  itself,  we  shall  do  well,  with- 
out therefore  denying  its  existence,  never  to  halt  or  abandon  our 
effort,  never  to  cast  down  our  eyes  in  submission  or  be  satisfied 
with  silence." 


GERMAN  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GREEK. 

VARIOUS  educational  events  during  the  past  two  decades 
have  pointed  to  a  widespread  tendency  to  relegate  the  an- 
cient classical  languages  to  a  position  of  far  less  importance  than 
that  which  they  have  held  since  the  Revival  of  Learning.  First 
Harvard  some  fifteen  years  ago  dropped  Latin  and  Greek  as  re- 
quired studies  in  the  college  curriculum  ;  then  Cornell  abandoned 
them  as  necessary  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  and  this 
year  Columbia  has  done  the  same.  The  example  of  these  great 
universities  has  been  followed  by  many  other  institutions,  and 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  steadily  growing.  In  secondary 
schools,  also,  Greek  appears  to  be  doomed,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  educators.  Latin  will,  it  is  thought,  always  hold  its  own 
in  the  schools,  at  any  rate  in  its  elementary  aspect,  as  a  useful 
linguistic  and  scientific  help.  Since,  therefore,  Greek,  both  ele- 
mentary and  advanced,  will  probably  be  relegated  sooner  or  later 
to  the  university  as  an  elective  study,  the  question  of  a  fitting 
substitute  for  it  in  the  high  school  is  an  important  one.  Mr. 
William  Cranston  Lawton,  writing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(June) ,  thinks  that  in  German  we  shall  find  this  substitute,  and 
that  it  will  be  the  earliest  foreign  language  studied  in  our  schools, 
Latin  taking  the  first  place  when  the  high  school  is  reached.  Our 
nearest  neighbors  ethnologically  and  linguistically  are  undoubt- 
edly the  Germans  and  the  Romans,  Mr.  Lawton  argues,  and 
therefore  their  languages  will  be  most  useful  to  us.  Of  German 
he  writes : 

"It  is  to-day,  and  must  long  remain,  the  chief  instrument  of 
utterance  for  the  most  advanced  specialists  in  many  fields  of  re- 
search. It  is  needless  to  argue  this  point,  to  any  one  who  knows 
Germany  at  all.  The  wonderful  organization  of  its  scholarly 
forces  has  won  in  this  century  a  thousand  peaceful  victories  as 
signal  as  Sadowa  or  Sedan.  For  example,  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  of  Blass  or  Brugmann,  Mommsen  or  Bockh, — yea,  add 
Furtwangler  and  Dorpfeld,  Roscher  and  I  wan  von  Miiller. — has 
no  right  to  call  himself  a  classical  teacher  at  all.  He  can  not 
breathe  the  same  intellectual  air  with  the  poorest-paid  gymna- 
sium instructor  in  German  Elsass  or  Pomerania.  If  he  does  not 
know  his  own  ignorance,  so  much  the  worse.  In  general,  the 
man  who  has  no  well-thumbed  German  books  upon  his  desk  is 
not  to  be  counted  among  scholars.  This  condition  of  things  may 
pass  away,  but  not  until  we  first  assimilate  the  high-piled  results 
of  German  research,  and  rival,  not  to  say  improve  upon,  the  or- 
ganization of  German  scholarship.  That  tremendous  task  will 
keep  busy  the  three  generations  of  the  incoming  century,  at  least. 
"Meantime,  German  should  be  the  first  foreign  language  stud- 
ied in  our  schools.  The  tenth  year  is  quite  late  enough  to  be- 
gin it.     In  four  or  five  years  it  could   be  really  mastered   as  a 


working  tool.  Nor  should  the  best  literature  be  long  postponed. 
The  supreme  masterpieces,  indeed,  Faust,  Wallenstein,  Nathan, 
are  ill  suited  for  children.  Most  of  Wilhelm  Tell  or  Hermann 
and  Dorothea  could  be  read  in  grammar  schools.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  wealth  of  the  German  speech  is  in  ballad  and  lvric. 
The  vocabulary  of  this  literature,  also,  is  very  close  to  the  hearty 
homely  Saxon  English  of  our  own  homes  and  hearts.  Scores,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  such  lyrics  as  Uhland's  should  be  stored  in  the 
memory  of  every  child  of  fourteen  or  fifteen." 


MR.   ARTHUR   SYMONS-"A 
HEARTACHE. 


POET   WITH   A 


\  MONG  the  younger  poets  of  England,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
**■  has  held  for  some  years  a  position  of  honor.  He  is  dis- 
tinctly a  minor  poet,  however,  and  his  recently  published  book, 
'"Images  of  Good  and  Evil,"  is  regarded  by  the  leading  English 
critics  as  displaying  all  the  chief  limitations  characteristic  of  his 
work  in  the  past.  The  London  Academy  terms  him  a  "poet  with 
a  heartache,"  and  says  that  he  is  "all  cries,  and  laments,  and 
regrets  " . 

"The  sun  never  shines  upon  him,  the  birds  never  sing.  He  is 
tired  of  sorrow,  he  is  tired  of  rapture,  and  he  'would  wash  the 
dust  of  the  world  in  a  soft  green  flood.'  We  have  searched  his 
book  in  vain  for  one  single  healthy  emotion.  Even  the  spring 
is  a  distress . 

Something  has  died  in  my  heart  :  is  it  death  or  sleep.' 
I  know  not,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  meaning  of  spring. 

And  yet  in  his  own  perverse  way  Mr.  Symons  is  a  poet.  His  dic- 
tion is  simple  and  often  exquisite  ;  many  of  his  passages  have  a 
haunting  and  melancholy  beauty,  but  it  is  the  beauty  of  emotion, 
not  of  feeling. 

"He  is  ever  dallying  with  a  maudlin  sentiment  that,  with  him, 
goes  by  the  name  of  love.  It  is  never  absent  from  his  observa- 
tion of  life.  When  he  sees  old  women  '  creeping  with  little 
satchels  down  the  street,'  what  is  the  thought  that  animates  his 
mood?     That  age  comes  bringing  its  own  lamp?     Oh,  no  ! 

And  all  these  have  been  loved. 
And  not  one  ruinous  body  has  not  moved 
The  heart  of  man's  desire,  nor  has  not  seemed 
Immortal  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  dreamed 
The  dream  that  men  call  love.    This  is  the  end 
Of  much  fair  flesh  ;  it  is  for  this  you  tend 
Your  delicate  bodies  many  careful  years, 
To  be  this  thing  of  laughter  and  of  tears. 
To  be  this  living  judgment  of  the  dead, 
An  old  grey  woman  with  a  shaking  head. 

Here  is  his  song  to  '  Night  '  : 

I  have  loved  wind  and  light. 
And  the  bright  sea, 
But,  holy  and  most  secret  Night, 
Not  as  I  love  and  have  loved  thee. 

God,  like  all  highest  things, 

Hides  light  in  shade. 

And  in  the  night  His  visitings 

To  sleep  and  dreams  are  clearliest  made. 

Love,  that  knows  all  things  well. 

Loves  the  night  best  ; 

Joys  whereof  daylight  dares  not  tell 

Are  His,  and  the  diviner  rest. 

And  Life,  whom  day  shows  plain 

His  prison-bars. 

Feels  the  close  walls  and  the  hard  chain 

Fade  when  the  darkness  brings  the  stars. 

"In  writing  of  Mr.   Symons's  poetry  we  cannot  dissociate  it 
from  his  philosophy  of  life,  for  the  two  are  so  mingled,  and  he. 
insists  on  their  conjunction.     The  sensuousness.  to  say  nothing 
of  the  falseness,  of  some  of  his  verse  is  objectionable.     What  are 
we  to  sav  of  a  poet  who  writes  and  prints  such  a  passage  as  this? 

I  drank  your  flesh,  and  when  the  soul  brimmed  up 
In  that  sufficing  cup, 

Then,  slowly,  stedfastly,  I  drank  your  soul ; 
Then  I  possessed  you  whole. 

There  is  far  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  book." 

The  St.  fames' s  Gazette  views  Mr.  Symons  in  a  similar  light: 

"Among  the  younger  men  Mr.  Symons  stands,  perhaps,  alone 
for  the  austerity  and  sincere  devotion  with  which,  both  as  critic 
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and  poet,  he  has  pursued  the  literary  calling.  That  he  has  often 
pursued  it  into  byways  does  not,  tho  it  detracts  from  the  value  of 
his  work,  affect  the  question  of  its  sincerity.  The  note  of  his 
work,  as  we  propose  to  show,  is  narrow  ;  his  view  lacks  breadth 
and  force  ;  but  within  the  bounds  of  a  somewhat  limited  prospect 
of  the  literary  held  he  has  worked  strenuously,  and  with  a  full 
share  of  the  artistic  spirit ;  and  the  very  isolation  of  his  work 
renders  it  an  interesting  subject  for  criticism. 

"  But  Mr.  Svmons's  '  literary  spirit, '  for  all  its  sincerity,  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  His  criticism,  we  have  said,  has  made 
for  the  byways,  and  his  poetry  follows  it.  His  judgment  is  that 
of  the  impressionist,  and  his  inspiration  is  of  precisely  the  same 
order.  The  large  problem,  the  big  canvas,  have  no  attractions 
for  him  ;  he  sees  everything  in  a  small  corner — the  corner  of  his 
own  personality.  And  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  so  very 
actual  and  lively  a  talent  as  he  undoubtedly  possesses  has  had 
so  little  influence  in  literature.  It  is  very  rarely  that  he  shows 
anything  like  a  wide  humanity  ;  his  attitude  is  neither  sympa- 
thetic nor  altruistic.  .  .  .  Upon  his  own  level  he  is  a  true  poet 
and  a  sincere  artist.  His  work  is  delicately  finished  ;  he  is  ex- 
tremely skilful  in  metrical  effects ;  he  sees  and  feels  natural 
beauty  very  keenly,  and  transfers  it  to  poetry  with  great  felicity. 
But  in  poetry  natural  beauty  is  one  thing,  spiritual  beauty  an- 
other. Without  harmony  of  the  two  elements  there  can  never  be 
vital  literature." 


ENGLISH    VIEWS   OF   STEPHEN   CRANE. 

THE  late  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  was,  as  is  well  known,  much 
more  of  a  prophet  in  England  than  in  his  own  country, 
and  during  his  latter  years  he  found  it  pleasant  to  make  his 
home  in  a  land  where  his  work  met  such  warm  appreciation. 
Since  his  death,  the  English  critical  journals  have  with  little  or 
no  exception  expressed  a  high  judgment  of  his  literary  abilities. 
7 he  Academy  (June  9)  says: 

"'The  Red  Badge  of  Courage'  was  published  when  he  was 
twenty-five.  This  study  of  the  psychological  side  of  war,  of  its 
effect  on  a  private  soldier,  justly  won  for  him  immediate  recogni- 
tion. Critics  of  all  schools  united  in  praise  of  that  remarkable 
book,  and  the  more  wonderful  did  the  performance  appear  when 
it  became  known  that  he  had  never  seen  a  battle,  that  the  whole 
was  evolved  from  his  imagination,  fed  by  a  long  and  minute 
study  of  military  history.  It  is  said  that  when  he  returned  from 
the  Graeco-Turkish  war  he  remarked  to  a  friend  :  '  The  Red  Badge 
is  all  right. '     It  was  all  right. 

"The  same  swift  and  unerring  characterization,  the  same  keen 
vision  into  the  springs  of  motives,  the  same  vivid  phrasing, 
marked  '  George's  Mother.'  Here,  as  in  most  of  his  other  sto- 
ries, and  in  all  his  episodes,  the  environment  grows  round  the 
characters.  He  takes  them  at  some  period  of  emotional  or  physi- 
cal stress,  and,  working  from  within  outward,  with  quick,  firm 
touches,  vivifies  them  into  life.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  the  short  sketches  and  studies  that  were,  probably,  after 
'  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage, '  the  real  expression  of  his  genius. 
His  longer  novels,  tho  not  wanting  in  passages  that  show  him  at 
his  best,  suggest  that  in  time  he  would  have  returned  to  the  ear- 
lier instinct  that  prompted  him  to  work  upon  a  small  canvas. 

"As  a  writer  he  was  very  modern.  He  troubled  himself  little 
about  style  or  literary  art.  But — rare  gift — he  saw  for  himself, 
and,  like  Mr.  Steevens,  he  knew  in  a  flash  just  what  was  essen- 
tial to  bring  the  picture  vividly  to  the  reader.  His  books  are  full 
of  images  and  similes  that  not  only  fulfil  their  purpose  of  the 
moment,  but  live  in  the  memory  afterward.  A  super-refined 
literary  taste  might  object  to  some  of  his  phrases — to  such  a  sen- 
tence as  this,  for  example:  '  By  the  very  last  star  of  truth,  it  is 
easier  to  steal  eggs  from  under  a  hen  than  it  was  to  change  seats 
in  the  dingey,'  to  his  colloquialisms,  to  the  slang  with  which  he 
peppers  the  talk  of  his  men — but  that  was  the  man  who  looked 
at  things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  was  unafraid  of  his  preposses- 
sions. His  gift  of  presenting  the  critical  or  dramatic  moments 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  was  supreme.  We  could  give  a 
hundred  examples." 

Referring  to  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  T/ie   Westminster 

tte  (June  51   s;lys 

"The  whole  work  was  th _•  outcome  of  an  intensely  vivid  imagi- 


nation joined  with  exhaustive  study  of  all  available  documents 
and  expressed  as  to  its  literary  form  in  language  which,  if  occa- 
sionally over-labored,  was  for  the  most  part  picturesque  and 
powerful  to  the  last  degree.  Mr.  Crane's  indebtedness  to  Kip- 
ling was  not  difficult  to  detect,  while  Bret  Harte  and  Mark 
Twain  were  other  writers  suggested  by  certain  qualities  of  his 
work.  Perhaps  we  may  reproduce  in  this  connection  what  was 
said  in  this  journal  concerning  another  example  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane's  work — the  volume  of  sketches  and  studies,  to  wit,  en- 
titled '  The  Open  Boat. '  Mr.  Crane,  it  was  observed,  is  chiefly 
concerned  to  study  character  at  special  moments  of  stress  and 
emotion,  to  depict  a  scene  as  it  flashed  on  his  imagination,  re- 
gardless of  anything  that  came  before  or  anything  that  is  to  fol- 
low after.  The  men  in  '  The  Open  Boat, '  who  through  a  livelong 
night  are  in  momentary  terror  of  being  swamped,  all  the  while 
seeing  themselves  and  each  other  with  that  peculiar  intensity  of 
vision  which  accompanies  an  acute  crisis,  could  not  be  more  poig- 
nantly described.  This  is  descriptive  narrative  of  the  highest 
order.  Or  again,  to  pass  to  something  less  acute,  the  scenes  in 
Mexico  City,  the  race  between  Old  Pop  and  Freddie,  the  kid  from 
New  York  and  the  kid  from  San  Francisco,  with  a  hundred  min- 
ute yet  decisive  touches,  catching  just  the  salient  points  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  landscape,  and  the  blazing  sun,  are  vividly  colored 
and  intensely  real.  The  details  are  minute,  yet  extraordinarily 
well  selected.  You  can  scarcely  find  a  wasted  stroke  or  a  random 
stroke  in  the  whole  volume." 

Several  of  the  English  journals  note  the  resemblance  between 
Stephen  Crane's  career  and  that  of  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  year.     Says  Literature  (June  9)  : 

"  Like  Steevens  he  was  a  man  of  letters  who  became  a  war  cor- 
respondent from  love  of  adventure  and  the  desire  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  vivid  realities  of  life  ;  like  Steevens  he  has  died  young, 
without  having  accomplished  the  best  work  of  which  those  who 
knew  him  well  believed  him  to  be  capable,  as  the  result  of  mala- 
dies contracted  while  campaigning — tho  not,  like  Steevens,  in  a 
beleaguered  city.  During  the  Cuban  war  he  suffered  first  from 
malarial  and  then  from  yellow  fever.  His  two  illnesses  perma- 
nently weakened  his  constitution.  He  was  taken  for  rest  and 
change  to  Badenweiler,  in  the  Black  Forest,  but,  even  in  that  in- 
vigorating air,  could  not  recover.  The  book  by  which  he  will  be 
remembered  is,  without  doubt,  '  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage, '  in- 
troduced to  English  readers  by  Mr.  Heinemann.  It  describes  a 
battle,  identified  by  military  historians  with  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  is  a  marvelous  study  of  the  psychology  of  the 
soldier — the  more  marvellous  when  one  remembers  that,  when  he 
wrote  the  book,  the  author  had  never  seen  a  war,  and  was  only 
about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  '  Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the 
Streets, '  a  book  describing  slum  life  in  New  York,  also  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  critics  if  not  from  the  general 
public  ;  but  it  was  too  full  of  the  lurid  realism  in  which  very 
young  men  delight,  to  win  favor  with  those  who  hold,  with  Aris- 
totle, that  to  alaxpov — the  merely  ugly — is  out  of  place  in  works 
of  art." 


NOTES. 

THE  "  Memoir  "  of  Grant  Allen  by  Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  which  has  just 
been  published  in  England,  has  no  preface  but  the  following- : 

"I  do  not  know  that  any  phrase  or  quotation  has  ever  been  of  much  use 
to  me  in  life,  but  the  passages  most  frequently  on  my  lips  are  probably 
these  : 

"  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ? ' 

"  '  To  live  by  law 
Acting  the  iaw  we  live  by  without  fear  ; 
And  because  right  is  right  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence.' 

(Tennyson,  'CEnone.')" 

MR. WILLIAM  WATSON,  upon  being  stvled  a  "pro-Boer,"  recently  pub- 
lished these  few  stanzas,  as  an  answer  to  his  accusers : 

Friend,  call  me  what  you  will  :  no  jot  care  I : 
I  that  shall  stand  for  England  till  I  die. 
England  !    The  England  that  rejoiced  to  see 
Hellas  unbound,  Italy  one  and  free  ; 
The  England  that  had  tears  for  Poland's  doom, 
And  in  her  heart  for  all  the  world  made  room  ; 
The  England  from  whose  side  I  have  not  swerved  ; 
The  immortal  England  whom  I  too  have  served, 
\.  counting  her  ali  living  lands  above, 
In  justice  and  in  mercy  and  in  love. 
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WHERE   DOES  THE   DAY    BEGIN? 

THIS  question  comes  up  from  time  to  time  as  a  matter  of  popu- 
lar curiosity ;  but  it  is  of  greater  interest  now  than  usual, 
because  the  meridian  of  iSo',  where  the  time  reckoning  of  one 
hemisphere  changes  to  that  of  the 
other,   passes  through  what  is  be- 
ginning to  be  the  centre  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  rivalries  of  the 
great  world  powers.     The  matter  is 
treated  clearly  and  interestingly  in 
an     unsigned     article     in     Cosmos 
(Paris) .     Says  the  writer  : 

"  Everybody  knows  that  when  we 
travel  eastward  we  find  the  local 
time  more  and  more  ahead  of  that 
of  the  starting-place,  and  that  the 
contrary  is  the  case  when  we  go 
westward.  It  follows  that  in  the 
former  case,  when  the  traveler  has 
gone  over  iSo  degrees  of  longitude, 
his  time  is  12  hours  ahead  of  that  of 
his  initial  meridian,  and  that  in 
the  second  case  it  is  12  hours 
behind.  Thus,  when  it  is  6  p.m.  on 
Sunday  in  Paris,  it  is  6  a.m.  on 
Monday  for  the  eastward  traveler 
and  6  a.  m.  on  Sunday  for  the  west- 
ward traveler.  To  make  things 
agree,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  in 
the  first  case  for  the  traveler  to  call 
two  successive  days  Monday,  and 
in  the  second  case  for  him  to  jump 
over  Monday  and  pass  from  Sun 
day  to  Tuesday.  This  method  is 
carried  out  by  sailors  when  they 
cross  the  iSoth  degree  of  longitude  ; 
numberless  travelers'  tales,  told  by 
the  fireside,  have  made  this  cir- 
cumstance familiar,  and  the  narra- 
tive of  resulting  complications  is 
pleasant  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  author. 

"But,  altho  the  change  of  date 
thus  made  on  the  iSoth  degree 
solves  the  question  for  sailors,  it 
presents  some  complications  when 
we  come  to  the  inhabited  parts  of 
the  globe,  so  that  sometimes  there 
have  to  be  three  changes  of  date 
in  one  voyage  of  circumnaviga- 
tion. 

"Thus,  after  making  the  normal 
change  of  date  at  the  iSoth  me- 
ridian, the  travelers  may  come  to  a 
place  that  has  preserved  the  date 
of  the  neighboring  hemisphere. 
This  comes  from  different  causes, 
but  especially  from  the  fact  that  the 
Portuguese  made  their  discoveries 
by  sailing  eastward,  and  the  Span- 
iards theirs  by  sailing  westward, 
and  that  both  these  nations  pene- 
trated into  the  opposite  hemis- 
phere ;  the  result  has  been  that 
the  line  of  change  of  date,  instead 
of  coinciding  with  the  180°  merid 
ian,  is  peculiarly  crooked.  Since  the 

middle  of  the  present  century,  effort  has  been  made  to  approxi- 
mate it  to  the  meridian  ;  .  .  .  but  the  line  of  change  adopted  to- 
day is  still  a  curve  that  nowhere  coincides  with  the  meridian." 

During  the -first  half  of  the  century,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
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TASMAN         S£A  ? 


the  differences  were  considerable.  The  Philippines,  for  instance, 
had  kept  the  American  date,  because  the  Spanish  had  reached 
the  islands  by  sailing  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  America.  The 
result  was  that  Luzon  and  the  Celebes,  a  Portuguese  discovery, 
altho  on  the  same  meridian,  used  different  dates :  Luzon  had  the 
American  date ;  Celebes,  the  Asiatic.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Archbishop  of  Manila  decreed  that  December  30,  1S44,  should  be 

immediately  followed  by  January 
1,  1S45,  thus  adopting  the  Asiatic 
date  for  the  islands  under  his  juris- 
diction.    To  quote  again : 

"The  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  has  also  had  the  ef- 
fect of  straightening  out  the  line ; 
this  territory,  which  used  to  employ 
the  Asiatic  date,  now  naturally 
adopts  the  American. 

"Xew  modifications  tending  to 
make  the  date-line  coincide  with 
the  meridian  of  iSo;  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  at  present,  its  di- 
rection being  determined  chiefly  by 
the  grouping  of  islands,  and  by  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  group, 
conditions  that  depend  on  their  re- 
lations with  the  outside  world.  In 
the  course  of  time  these  circum- 
stances will  naturally  be  modified, 
and  be  followed  by  corresponding 
modifications  in  the  position  of  the 
date-line.  In  any  case,  the  assimi- 
lation, if  it  takes  place  at  all,  will 
take  place  gradually. " 

The  question  of  the  "date-line" 
is  also  taken  up  in  Knowledge, 
May  1,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  W.  Downing, 
who  gives  the  accompanying  chart 
and  explains  it  as  follows  : 

"The  line  marked  '  Wharton  '  is 
due  to  Admiral  Sir  W.  Wharton, 
the  hydrographer  of  the  navy  ;  that 
marked  '  Smith  '  is  taken  from  an 
article  in  The  Century  Magazine 
for  September,  1899,  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Smith ;  that  marked 
'  Davidson '  is  due  to  Professor 
Davidson,  of  the  University  of 
California.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  Wharton  and  Davidson  agree 
very  closely,  except  in  one  or  two 
unimportant  details,  affecting  a 
small  group  of  islands.  By  adopt- 
ing either  of  these  lines,  it  may 
be  assumed,  with  some  confidence, 
that  we  know  '  where  the  day 
changes,'  except,  indeed,  for  the 
group  of  islands  referred  to,  for 
which  we  must,  I  fear,  for  the 
present  remain  in  doubt." — Trans 
I  at  ion  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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Wireless  Telegraphy 
from  a  Balloon.— In  an  ascen- 
sion made  recently  by  Messrs.  Val- 
lot  and  Jean  and  Louis  Lecarme, 
it  was  found,  according  to  a  note  in 
Cosmos,  that  it  is  possible  to  com- 
municate by  wireless  telegraphy 
between  the  earth  and  a  freely  rising  balloon  at  great  distances, 
without  any  conductor  from  the  balloon  to  the  ground.  Their 
experiments  demonstrated  the  following  facts:  (1)  "That  the 
receiver  need  not  be  connected  to  earth  in  long-distance  trans- 
mission.     (2)   That  when  the  balloon  was  rising  vertically  to  a 
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great  height,  signals  were  clearly  perceived,  altho  the  metallic 
conductors  were  prolongations   one  of  ti  ...      (3)   The 

difference  of  potential  between  the  two  stations  seems  to  make 
no  sensible  difference  under  the  conditions  described." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  D 


ELECTRIC  TOUCH. 

THE  use  of  the  so-called  "coherer"  as  a  receiver  in  wireless 
telegraph}' has  directed  renewed  attention  to  its  remarkable 
properties  A  recent  investigation  by  Professor  Bose,  of  Cal- 
cutta, shows  that  these  properties  are  not  so  simple  as  have  been 
supposed.  The  coherer  is  simply  a  tube  filled  with  iron  filings, 
whose  conductivity  to  an  electric  current  is  suddenly  increased 
when  an  electric  wave,  as  in  wireless  telegraphy,  falls  upon  it. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  the  "cohering  "  of  the 
filings  into  a  mass,  under  the  influence  of  the  wave,  whence  the 
name  ;  but  Professor  Bose  believes  that  this  is  not  all.  Says  The 
Electrical  World,  in  a  notice  of  his  experiments  . 

"  Professor  Bose  shows  that  while  molar  action  may  take  place 
between  neighboring  particles  of  a  coherer,  yet,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  action  is  deeper-seated  and  is  molecular.  When  an  elec- 
tric wave  impinges  upon  a  substance  the  molecules  in  the  surface 
are  modified  in  their  structure  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  is  altered  so  that 
an  allotropic  modification  of  the  same  chemical  substance  is  ob- 
tained as  the  '  radiation  product. '  The  radiation  product  is  chem- 
ically the  same  as  the  original  substance,  but  is  physically  differ- 
ent, in  the  same  way  that  graphite  and  soot  may  be  considered 
to  be  allotropic  varieties  of  carbon. " 

Not  only  is  the  mechanism  of  the  coherer  effect  less  simple  than 
at  first  sight  appears,  but  the  effect  itself  is  also  more  complex. 
Says  the  writer  of  the  notice  : 

"It  is  shown  that  some  substances  in  receivers  increase  in  re- 
sistance upon  electromagnetic  wave  stimulus  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing in  resistance  like  iron  filings.  An  arsenic  receiver  is  said 
to  become  practically  non-conducting  under  certain  conditions, 
when  acted  upon  by  non-luminous  electromagnetic  waves.  In 
this  sense  arsenic  has  a  negative  electric  touch,  as  compared 
with  iron,  and  a  receiver  of  arsenic  could  not  properly  be  called 
a  coherer  ;  if  anything,  it  should  be  called  a  decoherer.  More- 
over, the  same  receiver  may  diminish  in  resistance  with  powerful 
radiation  and  increase  in  resistance  with  feeble  radiation  ;  or,  be 
positive  in  strong  and  negative  in  weak  radiation.  This  effect 
appears  to  have  been  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Lodg3  in  the  case  of 
iron.  It  is  stated  that  an  iron-filing  receiver  may  show  positive 
touch,  or  fall  in  resistance,  when  exposed  to  radiation  from  a 
source  up  to,  and  within,  a  distance  of  25  centimeters  from  that 
source.  A  critical  distance  is  then  reached  at  which  no  influence 
is  felt.  Beyond  this  critical  distance  the  touch  is  negative  or  the 
incident  rays  produce  increase  of  resistance.  A  receiver  of 
freshly  powdered  arsenic  behaves  in  just  the  opposite  manner  or 
is  negative  to  strong  and  positive  to  weak  radiation.  Owing  to 
this  variation  of  behavior  with  the  radiation  intensity,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  define  the  touch  as  that  exhibited  in  strong  radiation." 

In  the  coherer  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  effect  is  temporary  ; 
it  is  abolished  at  once  by  tapping  the  tube.  Were  this  not  so,  of 
course,  the  device  could  not  be  used  as  a  receiver.  But  Professor 
Hose  finds  that  in  some  cases  the  change  seems  to  be  permanent. 
His  general  conclusions  are  stated  as  follows  : 

"  The  general  results  of  the  inquiry  are  clearly  to  the  effect  that 
when  an  electromagnetic  wave,  or  wave  train,  falls  upon  a  sub- 
stance, it  produces  two  classes  of  effects.  One  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  energy  into  the  surface  of  the  substance  in  the  form  of 
heat,  presumably  by  giving  rise  to  vibration  or  agitation  in  the 
molecules  of  the  body.  The  other  is  an  alteration  of  the  atomic 
structure  within  the  molecules  or  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  former  is  the  grosser  and  more  clearly  manifested  effect  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  as  in  the  ease  ol  radiant  energy  re- 
ceived upon  the  BUrfaceof  the  skin  from  the  sun,  or  in  the  case  of 
heat  developed  in  a  copper  wire  by  tlie  absorption  of  the  electro- 


magnetic waves  which  run  along  its  surface  when  the  wire  gives 
passage  to  a  current.  The  effects  within  the  molecule  are,  how- 
ever, evanescent,  minute,  and  relatively  difficult  to  discover. 
They  are  the  effects  to  which  wireless  telegraphy  owes  its  possi- 
bility. These  conditions  may  be  roughly  likened  to  changes  pro- 
duced on  the  sea-coast  by  the  action  of  the  ocean  waves.  The 
larger  disturbances  or  erosion  and  land-sliding  may  be  apparent 
to  every  observer  from  an  elevated  cliff  on  the  shore,  but  every 
ripple  that  casts  itself  in  sport  upon  the  beach  in  the  calmest 
weather  produces  small  shiftings  and  disturbances  in  the  sand 
which  onlv  a  closer  observation  can  discern." 


THE   AIR-SPLITTING   TRAIN. 

THE  so-called  "cigar-shaped"  train  tried  recently  with  con- 
siderable success  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has 
already  been  described  in  these  columns.  We  now  present  some 
comments  on  its  performance  from  the  railway  journals.  Says 
The  Railway  Age  (June  15)  : 

"The  theory  of  the  Adams  system  of  passenger-car  construc- 
tion is  that  bodies  so  shaped  as  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the 
medium  through  which  they  pass  can  be  propelled  the  more 
swiftly  with  a  given  expenditure  of  power.  He  contends  that  as 
much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  surface  of  a  car  body  as,to 
the  hull  of  a  yacht  or  steamship.  The  air  is  a  fluid  the  same  as 
water,  and  has  relatively  the  same  qualities  of  resistance.  A 
train  traveling  on  a  calm  day  at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour 
encounters  the  force  of  a  seventy-mile  gale,  and  a  seventy-mile 
gale  will  level  insecure  houses.  Mr.  Adams  contends  that  the 
modern  passenger-train  is.  of  all  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 
natural  or  artificial,  the  one  exception  that  attempts,  while  defy- 
ing a  self-evident  law  of  nature,  to  attain  a  high  velocity." 

In  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (June  9)  we  are 
told  that  the  inventor  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  the  present 
train  is  purely  one  for  experimental  purposes,  and  is  not  intended 
to  represent  his  ideal  of  one  for  regular  use.     Says  this  paper : 

"It  will  be  put  to  the  severest  tests,  and  altered  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  exact  effect  on  speed  of  various  plans 
of  external  construction.  It  has  taken  half  a  century  to  increase 
the  speed  of  railway  trains  from  three  to  five  miles  an  hour.  The 
tests  thus  far  made  of  the  Adams  train  indicate  an  increase  of 
from  seven  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  a  saving  in  fuel  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  locomotives  required." 

Mr.  Adams  claims  that  it  is  mechanically  impossible  to  exceed 
present  railway  speeds  without  reducing  the  air  friction.  He 
states  the  position  as  follows  : 

"The  atmospheric  resistance  to  a  moving  body  increases  in  a 
proportion  with  the  square  of  its  velocity  in  miles  per  hour.  This 
is  conceded  by  all  authorities.  Architects  estimate  wind  strains 
on  buildings  at  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour  di- 
vided by  200  ;  some  use  100  as  the  divisor.  Such  experiments  as 
have  been  made  indicate  that  the  former  rule  is  more  nearly  cor- 
rect. According  to  this  formula  the  resistance  to  a  square  foot 
of  surface  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  is  one  half  a  pound  ;  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour  it  is  two  pounds  ;  at  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
four  and  a  half  pounds.  The  following  table  shows  the  air  pres- 
sure per  square  foot  at  all  practical  or  possible  railway  speeds  : 


Speed  of  train  in 
miles  per  hour, 
ro 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 
60 

65 
70 

75 

80 

90 
100 
no 
120 


Pressure  per  square 
foot  in  pounds 
0.05 

2 

4-5 

8 
12.5 
18 
21 
24.5 
28 

32 

40.5 

5° 

60.5 

72 


"  Now  a  railway  passenger-train  of  six  cars  presents  about  600 
square  feet  of  resisting  surface.     At  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour 
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this  demands  a  pull  of  10,800  pounds  on  the  part  of  the  engine. 
Passenger-engines  have  tractive  powers  or  '  pulls  '  of  from  10,000 
to  16,000  pounds.  There  are  frictions  other  than  atmospheric 
which  must  be  overcome,  such  as  wheel  and  axle  friction,  curves 
and  grades.  These,  however,  remain  nearly  constant  with  speed. 
None  of  them  increase  with  speed,  while  some  actually  decrease. 
The  atmospheric  friction  is  the  only  one  which  increases  with 
speed,  and  it  increases  very  rapidly.  At  60  miles  an  hour  it  has 
absorbed  the  greatest  part  of  the  power  of  the  average  locomo- 
tive ;  hence  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  greatly  exceed  this  speed 
with  engines  of  the  ordinary  power  hauling  six  or  more  cars." 

Opinions  on  the  performance  of  Mr.  Adams's  train  have  not 
all  been  favorable,  notwithstanding  his  claims  of  noteworthy 
success.      For  instance,   The  Rai/road  Gazette  says  : 

"  We  record  this  experiment  simply  as  a  matter  of  passing  curi- 
osity and  not  because  we  have  the  slightest  confidence  in  its 
making  any  change  in  railroad  practise.  It  is  possible  that  by 
housing  in  the  engine  and  giving  it  a  beak,  as  is  done  on  some 
of  the  express  engines  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean, 
and  that  by  covering  the  space  between  two  consecutive  cars  and 
between  the  engine  cab  and  the  head  car,  the  direct  head  resist- 
ance may  be  diminished  somewhat.  Indeed,  we  may  confidently 
say  that  it  will  be  diminished,  but  in  an  amount  trifling  compared 
with  the  total  resistance.  So  far  as  concerns  covering  in  the 
space  between  two  cars,  the  saving  would  be  but  little,  as  a 
column  of  more  or  less  quiet  air  fills  that  space  all  the  time.  It 
is  likely  that  making  the  sides  of  the  cars  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  turning  the  joints  of  the  sheathing  lengthwise,  will  diminish 
the  skin  friction  a  little.  But  here  again  the  saving  can  be  only 
a  minute  percentage  of  the  total  resistance.  The  element  of 
flange  friction  remains  just  the  same.  If  any  wind  is  blowing, 
the  chances  are  much  against  its  being  dead  ahead,  and  a  quar- 
tering wind  will  crowd  the  flanges  over  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
causing  friction  there.  To  be  sure,  unless  the  wind  were  very 
strong,  the  flanges  would  almost  immediately  leave  the  rail  to 
which  they  had  been  crowded,  but  in  this  way  an  oscillation  is 
set  up  of  the  wheels  between  the  rails,  and  here,  we  take  it,  is  a 
retarding  influence  considerably  more  important  than  anything 
Mr.  Adams  can  get  rid  of  by  housing  in  his  train.  Finally,  it  is 
a  recognized  principle  among  men  who  have  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  that  it  is  not  good  economics  to  spend  more  to 
save  money  than  the  amount  of  money  which  you  save.  So  we 
take  it  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  burn  somewhat  more  coal  than 
to  put  on  and  maintain  the  housings  required  by  Mr.  Adams' 
scheme. " 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Scientific  American,  which  devotes 
its  leading  editorial  column  to  Mr.  Adams's  train  (June  9),  re- 
gards its  performance  as  epoch-making.     It  says  : 

"We  are  free  to  confess  that,  unless  there  has  been  some  error 
in  the  timing  or  the  distances,  the  results  are  without  a  parallel, 
and  may  be  taken  as  establishing  a  record  in  high-speed  railroad 
travel. 

"  While  it  is  true  that  forty  miles  has,  on  other  occasions,  been 
run  at  a  higher  average  speed  than  sixty-four  miles  an  hour,  the 
record  has  never  been  made  under  such  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. The  present  run  was  made  from  start  to  stop  with  one 
slow-down  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  line,  on  account  of 
its  grades  and  curvature,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  straight 
and  level  stretches  of  track  over  which  phenomenal  speeds  have 
been  hitherto  attained. 

"The  most  surprising  records  on  this  trial  (which  are  such  as 
may  well  strain  the  credulity  of  railroad  men)  were  obtained  over 
the  20.1  miles  from  Annapolis  Junction  to  Trinidad,  which  were 
covered  at  the  rate  of  78.6  miles  an  hour.  This  would  be  a  re- 
markable performance  for  a  57-ton  engine  if  it  were  hauling  a 
train  of  170  tons  over  a  level  road  ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  first  7  miles  was  on  an  up-grade  of  from  25  to  55  feet  to 
the  mile,  and  that  to  maintain  the  high  average  the  last  5  miles 
of  down  grade  was  run  at  the  rate  of  102.8  miles  per  hour,  it  is 
evident  that  some  abnormal  conditions  must  have  been  present 
to  render  such  a  feat  possible.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of 
such  a  speed  having  been  attained,  even  for  one  mile  ;  for  altho 
a  speed  of  112  miles  an  hour  was  claimed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Empire  State  Express,  the  officials  of  the  New  York  Central 
road  have  rejected  the  record  as  being  doubtful. 


"  The  results  of  this  most  interesting  experiment  are  not  so  sur- 
prising, if  we  bear  in  mind  what  the  wind-shield  has  done  for  the 
bicyclist.  The  fastest  riders  can  barely  cover  a  mile,  unpaced, 
in  two  minutes  ;  but  with  a  motocycle  to  pace  him  a  rider  has 
made  the  distance  in  one  minute  and  nineteen  seconds,  and  be- 
hind the  more  complete  shelter  of  a  locomotive  and  car  the  mile 
has  been  done  in  fifty-seven  and  four  fifths  seconds.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  by  smoothing  out  the  train,  as  it  were,  and 
preventing  the  air  from  closing  in  upon  platforms  and  trucks,  a 
proportionate  increase  of  speed  would  be  realized.  At  the  same 
time  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  results  are  so  unprecedented  as 
to  lend  extraordinary  interest  to  the  trials  which  have  yet  to  be 
made." 


AN    AUTOMOTOR    HORSE. 


A    HORSELESS    HORSE. 

A  SO-CALLED  "automotor  horse,"  invented  by  M.  Emile 
Langrenne,  is  described  in  British  Invention.  This  de- 
vice is  simply  a  motor  concealed  in  the  figure  of  a  horse,  for  use 
with  ordinary  street  vehicles.  Says  the  journal  named  above,  as 
quoted  in  The  Elec- 
trical Review : 

"We  thought  it  a 
somewhat  curious 
objection  to  the  mo- 
tor car  that  its  one 
fault  was  that,  un- 
like the  ordinary 
horse  carriage,  it 
had  nothing  in  front 
to  steady  it.  Upon 
the  first  glance  at 
our  illustration  it 
might  be  thought 
that  the  inventor  of 
the  automotor  horse 
had  had  this  very 
thought     in     mind ; 

but  the  automotor  horse  is  hot  intended  to  steady  the  motor-car  : 
it  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  horse,  containing  within  itself  the 
motive  power,  by  which  it  is  to  draw  the  carriage  or  convey- 
ance behind  it.  The  motor  mechanism,  which  is  contained 
within  the  body  of  the  horse,  consists  of  one  or  two  motors 
supported  upon  cross-bars  and  driving  through  chains  or  belts 
the  shafts  of  the  driving  wheels  mounted  on  the  hind-legs  of 
the  horse,  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 

"The  steering  is  effected  by  means  of  reins  or  rods  held  by  the 
rider  or  driver,  the  neck  of  the  horse  being,  for  this  purpose,  in- 
tersected and  mounted  upon  ball  bearings,  the  reins  being  at- 
tached to  a  cross  head  mounted  on  a  vertical  spindle,  to  the  lower 
end  of  which  are  attached  arms  contained  within  the  fore-legs  and 
connected  to  the  axle  of  the  front  wheels.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  appearance  of  M.  Emile  Langrenne' s  automotor  horse 
in  our  streets  will  cause  something  of  a  sensation." 

The  following  rather  irreverent  comment  is  made  by  The  Elec- 
trical Review  in  its  editorial  column  : 

"In  these  columns,  some  time  ago,  attention  was  called  to  the 
forlorn  appearance  of  the  ordinary  automobile,  which  looks  like  a 
vehicle  in  search  of  a  horse.  Designers  have  stuck  so  closely  to 
the  lines  of  the  familiar  horse  vehicle  that  one  feels  a  sense  of 
loss  and  looks  in  vain  for  the  absent  horse  when  an  automobile 
passes.  A  European  inventor  has  proposed  a  bold  and  radical 
solution  to  this  difficulty  by  making  the  automobile  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse  and  hitching  it  in  front  of  the  ordinary  carriage. 
.  .  .  While  it  is  claimed  that  the  automobile  horse  is  gentle  and 
will  not  shy,  that  it  is  not  afraid  of  newspapers  in  the  road  and 
will  not  fall  down  in  the  shafts,  it  is  not  said  whether  it  will  stand 
without  being  tied,  switch  its  tail  over  the  reins  in  fly-time,  or 
chew  up  wooden  fences  and  flower-plots.  Information  is  anx- 
iously awaited." 


Sanitary  Services  of  Gulls.— The  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union  appeals  for  money  for  hiring  wardens  to  protect 
gulls  while  nesting.     It  is  asserted  that  these  birds,  which  are 
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being  destroyed  by  feather-hunters,  are  absolutely  necessary  as 
harbor  scavengers.  Says  The  Sanitary  Era  :  "  Simple  economic 
considerations  make  it  a  matter  of  course  that  the  gulls  must  be 
saved.  An  immense  horde  of  them,  which  naturalists  think 
number  anywhere  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  million,  gorge 
twice  a  day  in  New  York  Bay  upon  garbage.  As  the  hour  of  the 
'dump  '  approaches,  their  multitudes  fill  the  whole  air  to  an  im- 
mense height,  over  an  area  of  several  miles,  then  gradually  set- 
tle on  the  sea  in  vast  white  sheets.  The  whistle  of  the  police 
boat,  the  signal  to 'dump,'  seems  to  waft  them  simultaneously 
into  the  air,  to  gather,  like  dense  snow-clouds,  over  the  floating 
masses  just  emptied  from  the  many  scows.  Imagine  from  what 
an  amount  of  putrid  matter  these  birds,  as  big  as  hens,  save  the 
adjacent  beaches,  not  to  speak  of  their  perpetual  gleaning  in  the 
actual  harbors  !  And  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  occurs  at  every 
port. " 


THE   VISION   OF   INSECTS. 

A  SPECIAL  phase  of  this  subject  has  just  received  close  atten- 
tion in  France.  M.  Felix  Plateau  reports  to  the  French 
Zoological  Society  his  numerous  observations  made  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  whether  insects,  in  their  visits  to  flowers,  are 
guided  in  any  way  by  their  color  sense.  He  concludes  that  they 
are  not — a  result  contradictory  to  the  beliefs  of  some  other  ex- 
perts. Says  M.  Henri  Coupin,  in  a  description  of  M.  Plateau's 
work  contributed  to  La  Nature  (May  26)  : 

"The  question  to  be  solved  was  this:  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  visual  perception  of  insects,  are  those  that  visit 
flowers  guided  in  their  choice  by  the  colors  that  these  present  to 
the  human  eye? 

"The  answer  is  in  the  negative  ;  for, 

"  (1)  In  all  cases  where  the  observer  avoids  the  errors  that 
are  often  committed, resulting  from  differences  in  form,  perfume, 
the  abundance  or  accessibility  of  the  nectar  and  the  pollen,  in  the 
study  of  how  insects  behave  with  colored  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  ...  he  finds  that  they  show  total  indifference  to  colora- 
tion. 

"  (2)  If,  with  a  given  species,  the  varieties  of  distinct  colors 
are  in  equal  quantities,  we  see  the  insects  not  only  passing 
without  system  from  one  color  to  another,  but,  according  to 
the  time  or  duration  of  the  observation,  we  see  them  some- 
times visit,  in  almost  equal  members,  different  varieties,  and 
sometimes  show  an  apparent  preference  for  a  certain  color, 
while  changing  a  little  later  to  an  equally  illusory  preference 
for  another. 

"  (3)  If,  in  a  group  of  flowers  of  the  same  species,  the  colored 
varieties  are  represented  by  unequal  quantities,  we  find,  when 
observation  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  that  the  numbers  of 
visits  of  insects  to  most  of  the  colors  are  nearly  proportional  to 
the  number  of  flowers  of  these  same  colors. 

"The  alleged  choice  of  colors  thus  does  not  exist.  The  actions 
of  the  insects  themselves  show  us  that  they  are  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  all  the  colors  of  corollas  or  inflorescences,  so  long  as  these 
contain  either  nectar  or  pollen. 

"M.  Felix  Plateau  follows  these  conclusions  with  a  remark  in- 
tended to  prevent  misapprehension  of  his  idea.  He  admits  that 
the  insect  can  perceive  the  flowers  at  a  distance,  either  because 
it  sees  their  colors  in  the  same  way  that  we  do,  or  because  it  dis- 
tinguishes some  sort  of  a  contrast  between  the  flowers  and  their 
surroundings.  He  believes  that,  concurrently  with  odor,  tho  in 
a  much  less  degree,  this  vague  visual  perception  can  direct  the 
insect  toward  the  floral  mass;  but  on  its  arrival,  if  the  flowers 
differ  from  one  another  only  in  color,  the  insect  shows  by  its 
behavior  that  it  makes  no  difference  at  all  to  it  whether  the  corol- 
las are  blue,  red,  yellow,  white,  or  green." — Translation  made 
for  The  Ln  erary  Digest. 


are  grasped  not  exclusively  letter  by  letter  but  in  small  groups  of 
letters  in  the  same  spaces  of  time.  We  learn  from  a  report  in 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic  und  Physiologic  der  Sinncsor- 
gane  that  Erdmann  and  Dodge  first  ascertained  through  reflec- 
tion of  the  left  eye,  while  the  head  was  kept  in  a  steady  position, 
that  in  reading  an  easily  comprehensible  text  there  is  a  regular 
change  between  periods  of  rest  for  the  eye  and  periods  of  move- 
ment. The  number  of  pauses,  however,  is  much  smaller  than 
the  number  of  the  letters  over  which  the  eye  glides,  and  its  posi- 
tion remains,  in  a  given  case,  almost  unchanged  as  long  as  a  leg- 
ible text  is  used.  If  the  text  becomes  more  difficult,  the  number 
of  pauses  is  increased  a  little,  and  where  attention  is  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  formation  of  words,  as  in  printers'  proofs,  the  num- 
ber becomes  three  times  as  large.  The  next  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  reading  is  effected  during  the  pauses  of  rest  or 
whether  the  letters  presented  themselves  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness while  the  eye  was  moving  to  the  right.  Both  investigators 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  reading  is  effected  exclusively  during 
pauses  for  rest.  On  an  average  the  eye  glides,  during  a  definite 
movement  on  the  line,  over  a  space  of  1.52  to  2.08  centimeters,  a 
space  that  contains  about  twelve  to  thirteen  letters.  The  rapid 
change  of  the  black  and  light  textual  elements — the  letters  and 
the  interstices — makes  it  impossible  for  the  eye  to  recognize  the 
letters  while  it  is  in  motion.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  by  a 
very  brief  exercise  of  vision,  while  the  eye  is  still,  usually  four 
letters,  or  five  at  the  most,  can  be  recognized  at  the  same  time, 
even  when  they  do  not  occur  in  a  sequence  of  words.  In  the  case 
of  such  a  sequence,  however,  four  or  five  times  as  many  letters 
can  be  read  during  the  same  interval  of  vision.  In  the  short 
pauses  for  rest  while  reading,  one  recognizes  the  words  solely  from 
their  optical  collective  form,  if  the  letters  are  not  too  large,  and 
such  recognition  is  the  easier  as  the  words  appear  more  charac- 
teristic and  legible  to  the  reader.  Even  a  beginner  can  therefore 
with  a  little  practise  read  not  only  without  spelling,  but  with  a 
visual  grasp  of  whole  words  at  a  time.  How  far  this  capability 
may  reach  depends  on  the  optical  memory  of  the  reader. —  Trans- 
lation madejor  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Psychology  Of  Reading.— Recent  investigations 
by  Erdmann  and  Dodge  have  an  interesting  bearing  on  the  psy- 
chology of  reading.  Hitherto  two  views  have  prevailed — one 
that  reading  is  effected  solely  by  spelling,  each  letter  being 
grasped  und  perceived  for  and  by  itself  ;   the  other  that  the  words 


Opening  of  the  American  Association.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  held  this  year  in  New  York  City.  A  new  depar- 
ture in  meetings  of  this  kind  was  the  doing  away  with  all  ex- 
cursions and  general  social  function;,  and  the  confining  of  the 
meetings  strictly  to  business.  Oi  this  a  writer  in  Science  (June 
22)  says . 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  for  leaving  the  general  arrange- 
ments for  the  meetings  in  the  hands  of  a  central  administration 
and  the  cost  to  the  association,  and  for  abolishing  free  luncheons, 
free  excursions,  etc.  Missionaries  may  be  fed  on  charity,  but 
business  men  prefer  to  pay  their  own  bills.  The  association  can 
no  longer  hope  to  carry  science  to  the  houses  of  the  people,  at 
least  not  in  a  city  such  as  New  York,  but  meets  to  promote  its 
own  interests  and  the  interests  of  its  members.  The  fact  that 
these  interests  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  society  is  cer- 
tainly a  reason  for  satisfaction  and  pride,  and  should  lead  to  the 
conduct  of  the  meeting  with  added  dignity. 

"The  fact  that  the  association  will  be  welcomed  to  New  York 
by  the  local  members  rather  than  by  the  citizens  of  the  city,  and 
that  the  excursions  will  be  scientific  rather  than  sight-seeing  in 
character,  will  probably  not  detract  from  the  social  intercourse 
which  is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  such  meetings.  Men 
of  science  wish  to  see  and  hear  each  other  rather  than  onlookers 
and  outsiders,  and  they  are  competent  to  decide  what  they  wish 
to  see  in  a  city  such  as  New  York." 

The  Association  met  at  Columbia  University  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  25,  when  they  were  formally  welcomed  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  President  Low,  long  a  member,  and  after  brief  ad- 
dresses by  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  and  the 
president-elect,  Prof.  R,  S.  Woodward,  the  members  separated 
for  the  organization  of  the  various  working  sections.  Some  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  will  appear  in  these 
columns  in  a  subsequent  number, 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE     WORLD-WIDE     REVIVAL    OF     BELIEF     IN 
THE  SPIRITUAL. 

DURING  the  first  seven  or  eight  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  intellectual  world  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  endeavor  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  universe — to 
"see  the  wheels  go  round."  The  material,  the  mechanical,  every- 
where ruled  in  the  world  of  thought.  But  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  according  to  the  belief  of  many  observers  of  widely 
differing  faiths,  a  new,  subtle,  but  powerful  influence  has  made 
itself  felt.  Lotze's  great  vision — "Mechanism  everywhere  es- 
sential, but  everywhere  subordinate  " — appears  to  be  increasingly 
realized.  The  storm  center  has  changed,  and  the  world  is  no 
longer  distraught  at  the  fear  that  "matter,  matter  only,  is  trium- 
phant, "  but  finds  its  intensest  interest  in  studies  of  the  dynamic, 
of  the  purpose  that  rules  life,  of  the  possibilities  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man.  This  new  tendency  is  particularly  manifest  in  the 
churches.  Dr.  F.  N.  Riale,  writing  in  The  Evangelist  (May 
31),  calls  attention  to  these  new  influences  which  he  believes  to 
be  present,  and  says  : 

"Ritschlism  dominates  everywhere.  Its  spirit  pervades  every 
theological  and  philosophical  center.  It  has  been  said,  '  Ritschl 
has  produced  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  religious 
thought  of  Germany  since  the  days  of  Luther  '  ;  and  as  Germany 
goes,  theologically,  so  goes  the  world.  If  Kant  can  be  said  to  be 
the  '  all-crushing  one,'  Ritschl  is  the  '  all-conquering  one,'  and 
has  taken  down  our  idols  so  gently  that  it  seemed  like  an  act  of 
worship.  In  their  place  he  has  brought  us  into  such  close  touch 
with  things  religious,  that  we  can  only  say,  '  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, '  that  such 
a  love,  joy,  and  peace  was  possible,  that  such  wells  of  water  of 
eternal  life  could  be  brought  forth  in  such  spiritually  dry  and 
thirsty  land,  where  there  was  nothing  but  theological  barren 
wastes.  He  has  enabled  us  to  be  '  witnesses  of  the  Spirit '  and 
say,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, '  and  '  with  these  eyes  I 
see  God. '  He  has  helped  us  to  see  how  we  can  be  coupled  on  to 
the  power-house  of  heaven,  and  be  conscious  of  the  companion- 
ship of  God.  Yea,  more,  hath  made  us  realize  that  he  that  is 
spiritual  knoweth  all  things,  and  he  that  is  willing  to  be  thus 
guided  moment  by  moment  realizes  the  heavenly  heritage  of  a 
child  of  God. 

"This  trend  of  tendency  is  as  clear  as  a  beam  of  sunlight  in 
Protestant  Christendom  also.  The  Keswick  movement  in  Eng- 
land, the  Northfield  one  in  America,  have  this  as  their  key 
thought :  '  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed — 
have  you  passed  Pentecost?  '  The  religious  books  that  are  read 
by  thousands,  where  others  are  read  by  hundreds  or  tens,  are 
such  works  as  Meyer  and  Murray,  which  are  little  more  than 
Ritschlism  popularized,  altho  the  writers  and  readers  are  scarcely 
aware  of  it.  '  Die  to  yourself  ;  let  God  live  wholly  in  you,  if  you 
would  fulfil  heaven's  high  and  holy  purpose.'  Under  the  great 
transformation,  all  things  become  new.  .  .  .  The  very  fact  that 
both  of  these  men,  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Murray,  are  so  widely 
sought  for  at  all  great  gatherings  for  united  Christian  work, 
shows  that  the  thought  of  the  Spirit-filled  life  is  the  common  de- 
nominator of  Protestant  Christianity  at  work.  It  is  not  surpri- 
sing that  the  ministry  of  New  York  City  recently  expressed  a 
conviction  that,  turning  to  the  Spirit  for  power  and  guidance,  we 
shall  soon  find  the  long-sought  balm  of  Gilead  to  unite  a  dis- 
united Christendom." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  is  having  its  great  awakening 
along  just  such  lines  as  these,  says  the  writer.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bon's remark,  "The  Church  is  a  bureau  of  administration,  and  it 
ought  to  become  a  group  of  apostles  again,"  is,  says  Dr.  Riale, 
one  deep  and  clear  note  voicing  this  new  feeling.  The  Hecker 
movement  is  another.  The  great  soul  of  Father  Hecker,  founder 
of  the  Paulists,  was  one  to  whom  the  "inner  voice  "  became  more 
and  more  audible,  remarks  Dr.  Riale.  "We  must  listen  to  the 
inner  voice,  and  let  the  mystic  man  speak  through  us,"  were  the 


great  Paulist's  own  words.     The  writer  finds  many  other  signs 
of  this  new  movement  in  the  religious  horizon  : 

"Christian  Science  has  made  its  wondrous  strides  and  inroads 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Church,  by  seizing  on  this  all-powerful 
truth  that  God  is  not  very  far  from  any  one  of  us ;  that  we  can 
come  in  touch  with  Him  and  stay  in  touch,  and  thus  living,  all 
the  power  of  death  and  hell  can  not  vanquish  those  that  are  rooted 
and  grounded  in  this  living  faith. 

"Many  minor  movements  of  similar  trends  have  taken  deep 
hold  upon  many,  who  have  founded  little  coteries,  just  because 
of  the  mighty  life-transforming  influence  that  comes  from  recog- 
nizing the  truth  of  the  Spirit  indwelling,  from  one  or  another 
view-point. 

"One  need  scarcely  say  that  the  many  therapeutic  methods, 
such  as  '  rest  cure, '  '  power  through  repose,'  and  the  '  gospel  of 
relaxation,'  all  have  their  psychologic  basis  in  this  one  mighty 
fact,  that  self-passivity  is  the  absolute  essential  to  the  coming 
back  of  the  great  nature  activity,  to  guide  and  direct  the  move- 
ments of  life. 

"All  this  certainly  goes  clearly  to  show  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  spiritual  discovery.  '  It  is  in  the  air.'  '  Everybody 
feels  it. '  Power  from  on  high  is  within  our  grasp.  How  to 
grasp  it,  or  have  it  grasp  us,  how  we  may  grasp  and  hold  Him, 
rather  have  Him  grasp  and  hold  us,  is  the  question,  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  question  the  twentieth  century  has  to  face." 


A  CONVERT'S    VIEW    OF    CHRISTIANITY    VER- 
SUS  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

rrHE  question  whether  Christianity  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
"■■  pected  to  make  notable  inroads  on  the  Mohammedanism 
of  the  Orient  has  been  variously  answered,  but  the  predomina- 
ting view  has  not  been  an  encouraging  one  to  the  Christian. 
Recently  the  Armenian  pastor,  Abraham  Amirchanjanz,  visited 
Europe  in  the  interests  of  Christian  work  in  the  East,  and  brought 
with  him  a  prominent  Moslem  convert  to  Christianity,  Avetarani- 
an,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed  himself,  who  had  been  won  for  the 
Gospel  by  reading  the  New  Testament.  This  man,  represented 
as  an  able  scholar,  especially  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian, 
has  published  an  address  on  the  prospects  of  the  propaganda  of 
Christianity  among  his  former  co-religionists,  and  expresses  the 
following  sentiments,  in  which  the  part  to  be  played  by  "the 
Christian  powers  "  and  the  sword  is  noteworthy  : 

The  prospects  of  an  overthrow  of  Islam  by  Christianity  and 
Christian  powers  is  greater  than  surface  indications  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  Islam,  as  a  political  power,  no  longer  exists  in 
Bulgaria.  It  was  broken  by  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1876-1878, 
and  was  practically  abolished  by  the  Berlin  congress.  Accord- 
ingly the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Bul- 
garia no  longer  exists.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  most  far-reaching 
importance,  and  already  the  Moslems  are  beginning  to  break 
with  fundamental  principles  of  their  own  faith  through  their  con- 
tact with  Christianity  and  the  political  freedom  that  now  prevails 
in  Bulgaria. 

This  disintegrating  process  is  exhibiting  its  power  wherever 
the  activity  of  Christians  comes  into  contact  with  the  Moslems. 
Mohammedan  theology  itself  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  must 
eventually  fall  before  the  progress  of  Christian  powers.  It 
teaches  that  Constantinople  will  be  eventually  retaken  by  the 
Christians,  for  Allah  has  so  foreordained  it,  and  this  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  center  and  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Mos- 
lem world,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Vladivostock,  is  by 
many  intelligent  Mohammedans  regarded  as  an  event  of  the  near 
future,  because  the  real  approaches  and  protecting  points  of  this 
bulwark  of  Mohammedan  power  have  in  recent  years  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  Since  the  days  of  Mohammed,  no 
single  calif  has  lost  so  much  territory  as  the  present  ruler,  Ab- 
dul-Hamid,  who  has  been  compelled  to  give  up  Bulgaria,  East 
Rumelia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Egypt,  districts  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  recently  Crete.  Even  the  ignorant  and  fanatical  among  the 
Mohammedans  are  beginning  to  fear  that  the  great  catastrophe 
is  near  at  hand.  The  last  war  against  Greece  really  ended  in  a 
loss  for  Turkey,  that  was  twenty  times  as  powerful  as  its  adver- 
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y.     A  hint  from  Europe  compelled  the  victor  to  stop  in  his 

march,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  loot  Athens.     The  Turks  know 

full  well  that  the  victories  they  gained  on  the  battlefield  are  not 

>e  credited  to  them,  but  to  the  German  orhcers  who  had  pre- 

I     old   led    them.      Turkey   is  poorer  since   the   war   than   it 

ngular  fatality  s  overtake  it  in  all  its 

ts   to    dev<  ength.     Islam   is   suffering  from    senility. 

K>   born   six   hundred    years   later    than    Christianity,    it    has 

reached  the  age  of  political  impotence,  and  this  it  is  that  has 

opened  the  door  for  the  Christian  cause  in  Bulgaria  and  that  will 

open  the  door  elsewhere  in  the  Mohammedan  world. 

Like  most  converts  to  new  faiths,  this  observer,  it  will  be 
noted,  sees  the  world,  only  through  the  eyes  of  his  new  creed, 
and  overlooks  the  virile  missionary  spirit  manifested  by  Moham- 
medanism in  Africa  and  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  Cottbus 
Kirchenzeitung  (No.  m,  however,  is  pleased  with  his  forecast, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  the  East  a  new  and  great  field 
seems  to  be  opening  for  Christian  teachings,  just  as  they  seem  to 
be  losing  ground  in  the  West.  In  proof  of  this  loss  it  draws  at- 
tention to  the  Goethe  Bund  of  Germany  (which  recently  declared 
that  art  must  be  divorced  entirely  from  the  rules  of  morality) , 
and  to  the  anti-Christian  Weltrdtsel,  of  Haeckel,  which  is  being 
sold  by  the  thousands.  —  Translation  made  Jor  The  Li'terarv 
Digest. 


"  MORMONISM'S"     GREAT 
CAMPAIGN. 


MISSIONARY 


"  /"T^  HE  greatest  missionary  labors  ever  undertaken  by  any  re- 
*•  ligious  body  "is  the  expression  used  by  Bishop  Joseph 
Bunker  to  describe  the  work  in  which  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  is  now  engaged.  Bishop  Bunker  is  re- 
garded as  the  foremost  "Mormon"  of  southern  Utah,  and  in  an 
interesting  interview,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun  (June  3) ,  he 
gives  many  new  facts  about  the  present  condition  of  his  church 
and  the  remarkable  exertions  it  is  now  making  to  win  converts 
in  every  State  in  the  Cnion  and  in  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world.  Altho  it  was  well  known  that  the  Latter-Day  Saints  were 
engaged  in  extensive  missionary  operations,  as  already  pointed 
out  in  these  columns,  the  extent  of  these  efforts  and  the  results 
already  obtained  will  startle  most  people,  who  know  surprisingly 
little  of  the  real  creed  and  methods  of  this  important  American 
church  of  300,000  communicants. 

On  February  1  of  this  year,  says  Bishop  Bunker,  the  church 
had  1.623  young  men  employed  in  missionary  work  in  Europe 
and  America.  Some  280  more  were  ready  to  start  out  for  two 
years  as  missionaries,  and  by  July  about  340  more  will  go  to 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  southern  States  on  eighteen  months' 
terms  of  service.  By  next  January  it  is  believed  that  altogether 
2,500  missionaries  will  be  engaged  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
this  virile  church  in  America  and  other  lands.  What  Bishop 
Bunker  tells  of  the  methods  of  these  men  is  interesting.    He  says  : 

"The  Mormon  missionaries  must  follow  the  methods  of  the 
apostles  of  the  first  Christian  church  so  far  as  possible,  and  some 
of  our  youths  make  pathetic  sacrifices  to  follow  what  they  hon- 
estly believe  is  the  will  of  heaven.  They  leave  their  ranches, 
their  herds,  mines,  stores,  professions,  and  go  out  from  their 
homes,  leaving  wife  and  family,  to  any  part  of  the  world  the 
bishops  may  direct.  They  accept  no  pay,  ask  no  alms,  take  up 
no  collections,  and  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  expense. 
They  get  nothing  from  the  church  at  Salt  Lake,  and  they  must 
pay  all  their  expenses  from  their  own  pockets.  To  do  this  they 
must  either  have  parents  behind  them,  or  work  a  year  and  preach 
a  year.  Many  of  them  have  to  borrow  money  from  Utah  before 
they  get  home.      They  are,  in  a  sense,  martyrs  to  their  religion. 

"There  are  probably  no  other  missionaries  so  hostilely  received 
as  the  Mormons.      Our  missionaries  come  back  to  Utah  with  t. 
of   the    way  they  have   been    mobbed,    rotten-egged,    spat    upon, 
hooted,   and  drenched  with  boiling  water  in  respectable,   God- 
fearing towns,  where  they  tried  to  preach  the  faith  of  the  Latter- 


Day  Saints.  The  missionary  elders  are  as  a  general  thing  from 
20  to  35  years  of  age,  have  had  good  educations,  and  have  had 
careful  religious  training  in  the  temple  at  Salt  Lake  City.  They 
have  been  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Utah,  which  we 
believe  stand  fourth  in  the  United  States.  Our  missionaries 
thrive  on  persecution,  even  if  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  bear,  and 
the  growth  of  the  church  speaks  for  the  zeal  and  power  of  our 
men. 

"  The  most  successful  missionaries  we  have  sent  out  during  the 
last  few  years  were  trained  particularly  for  their  work  from  the 
time  they  were  twelve  years  old  until  they  were  twenty-three.  Not 
a  day  in  all  that  time  went  past  without  a  reminder  that  it  meant 
preparation  for  the  work  of  going  to  preach  Mormonism.  Their 
feats  of  memory  concerning  chapter  and  verse  in  the  Bible  and 
the  book  of  Mormon  are  extraordinary.  They  have  been  required 
to  memorize  rules  and  doctrines  of  the  church,  until  each  young 
man  is  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  church  history  and  the  revela- 
tions of  their  prophet.  In  their  regular  services  at  home  every 
man  is  required  to  take  part  in  public  worship  until  he  becomes 
a  speaker  able  to  stand  and  talk  without  embarrassment.  In 
their  Sunday  schools  the  children  are  required  to  give  recitations, 
commit  to  memory  certain  writings  of  church  authorities,  and 
read  and  re-read  from  the  books  of  the  church  until  they  are 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  faith  and  are  able  to  expound  it  to 
the  gentile  world." 

Three  of  the  best  men  were  educated  at  Yale,  Cornell,  and 
Williams.  Another,  Elder  Riswick,  took  a  prize  for  literary  ex- 
cellence at  Harvard  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  a  famous  opposer 
of  polygamy,  and  preaches  with  powerful  effect  in  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia.  During  the  past  year  about  22,000  new  members 
were  added,  according  to  Bishop  Bunker,  altho  these  are  not  re- 
ported in  Dr.  Carroll's  latest  statistics  of  the  churches  in  The 
Christian  Advocate.  The  Latter-Day  Saints  confidently  expect 
within  a  few  decades  to  control  the  whole  West,  together  with 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  the  latter 
country,  indeed,  the  gains  made  are  larger  than  in  any  region  in 
the  world.  In  the  Northwest  Territory  there  is  a  flourishing 
colony  known  as  Alberta,  which  promises  to  be  second  only  to 
Salt  Lake,  and  forms  the  central  colony  of  the  State  of  Zion  in 
Canada.  A  great  canal  thirty-two  miles  long  is  being  dug  by 
the  Mormons  to  carry  water  to  37,000  acres  about  Alberta,  and 
the  building  operations  there  in  1899  aggregated  over  $200,000. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  impression,  the  missionaries  of  the  Lat- 
ter-Day Saints  have  their  greatest  success  in  the  large  cities. 
Bishop  Bunker  says : 

"There  is  good  reason  for  this  difference  between  city  and 
country  successes.  The  faith  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  appeals 
to  the  miserable,  the  poor,  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  more 
than  any  other  belief  since  the  early  Christian  church.  The 
gentile  faith  is  all  spiritual  and  has  its  only  reward  in  the  other 
life.  We  believe  all  that,  and  we  believe  that  Joseph  Smith  and 
Brigham  Young  were  told  by  heaven  how  man's  condition  here 
on  earth  might  be  cheered  and  made  preparatory  for  the  joys  of 
the  hereafter.  We  believe  that  religion  and  a  means  to  support 
one's  family  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  aman's  piety  is  not  com- 
plete unless  he  takes  care  of  his  wife  and  children.  So  Brigham 
Young  and  the  early  Mormon  leaders  taught  us  how  to  use  God's 
gifts  to  the  support  of  the  human  race,  and  how  to  make  poor, 
shiftless  men  and  women  financially  better  while  we  taught  the 
way  to  heaven.  So  when  our  missionaries  come  across  poor, 
hungry,  drunken  men  and  women  in  the  tenements  of  the  cities 
they  plan  for  their  physical  betterment  as  well  as  their  spiritual 
welfare.  A  prosperous  man  almost  always  carps  at  our  religion 
and  has  his  jokes  about  plural  wives.  A  hungry,  poverty- 
stricken  man  in  a  slum  will  listen  to  a  missionary  who  has  a 
scheme  for  his  welfare  here  on  earth  as  well  as  in  the  great  be- 
yond. 

"Speaking  of  how  Mormonism  inculcates  thrift  and  industry 
reminds  me  to  Bay  that  Mormon  religious  services  are  often  spent 
in  discussing  the  profit  there  may  be  in  growing  a  new  variety  of 
grain,  or  growing  fruits  or  vegetables.  Irrigation  and  schemes 
for  the  betterment  of  the  church  are  frequently  talked  over  in 
the  Sunday  services.     1  used  to  hear   Brigham   Young  speak,  in 
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lieu  of  a  sermon,  upon  the  proper  fodder  for  Mormons  to  grow  in 
Utah,  the  sort  of  bulls  and  heifers  to  buy,  and  where  and  how  to 
get  the  all-essential  irrigating  water  from  the  mountains  to  the 
thirsty  acres  in  the  valley.  Brigham  Young  used  to  say  that 
thrift  was  practical  piety." 

The  bishop  adds  that  "no  plural  marriages  are  sanctioned  in 
any  way  by  the  Mormon  Church  nowadays. "  The  young  people 
do  not  tolerate  it.  The  bishop  himself  has  twenty-seven  children, 
but  not  one  favors  the  plural  marriage  idea.  However,  marriages 
already  made  are  adhered  to.  Bishop  Bunker  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  his  own  domestic  status,  past  and  pres- 
ent : 

"I  was  a  polygamist.  I  had  three  wives.  One  is  dead  and  I 
support  my  two  surviving  wives  with  equal  care  amid  equal  en- 
vironments. I  married  my  first  wife  in  1853,  and  in  1S60,  after 
weeks  of  thought  over  the  doctrines  of  our  church,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  should  marry  my  wife's  cousin,  a  forlorn  maiden 
lady  who  had  no  one  to  provide  for  her.  My  wife  and  I  prayed 
over  it,  and  I  took  the  cousin  as  my  second  wife.  Three  years 
later  I  married  a  widow  with  two  children,  at  the  request  of  my 
two  wives.  I  was  a  cattle  ranchman  and  we  lived  at  St.  George, 
Utah,  then.  I  had  three  cottage  homes,  each  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  others.  The  houses  were  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
apart.  I  lived  a  month  in  each  home  and  was  always  careful  to 
give  to  no  wife  more  attention  than  to  another.  The  wives  went 
back  and  forth,  visited  with  one  another,  did  family  sewing  to- 
gether, and  did  church  work  in  harmony.  On  Sunday  my  three 
wives  and  I  were  together  in  church.  So  careful  was  I  not  to 
show  favor  to  one  wife  and  thereby  hurt  the  feelings  of  my  other 
wives,  that  I  never  let  any  wife  ride  on  the  front  seat  with  me  on 
those  drives  to  and  from  meeting.  My  children  called  their  own 
mother  '  Mother, '  but  the  other  wives  in  the  family  '  Aunt. ' 
There  were  family  jars  once  in  a  while,  but  they  were  no  more 
numerous  than  in  monogamist  families.   .   .  . 

"  I  have  heard  that  there  are  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  Utah 
who  still  have  plural  wives.  I  know  of  several  hundred  who  have 
two  and  three  wives.  One  man  in  St.  George  has  four  wives  and 
over  thirty  children.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  who  have  plural 
wives  are  supporting  our  wives  and  little  children  as  in  former 
days.  I  would  rot  in  jail  before  I  would  cast  off  or  desert  either 
of  my  surviving  wives.  I  married  each  in  good  faith  forty  years 
ago.  I  promised  to  love  and  cherish  each  as  long  as  I  lived. 
Each  wife  has  been  a  help  and  a  cheer  to  me  and  a  Christian 
mother  to  my  children.  It  would  be  dishonor  and  shame  to  de- 
sert either  now,  and  I  won't  do  it.  While  I  am  glad  we  have 
stricken  polygamy  from  our  church  books,  and  I  hope  it  will 
never  even  be  proposed  again,  I  will  stand  by  my  promises  to  my 
devoted,  aged  wives.  That's  the  way  Mr.  Roberts  and  all  the 
Utah  polygamists,  except  a  few  radical  old  fool  Mormons,  look 
at  polygamy.  The  Eastern  editor  who  says  that  the  Edmunds 
law  is  secretly  and  commonly  violated  in  Utah  tells  an  untruth." 


THE  TEACHING   OF  JESUS  CONCERNING    THE 

RICH. 

THE  social  teachings  of  Jesus  often  find  very  radical  interpre- 
tation in  the  mouths  of  modern  reformers.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  "a  social  agitator,"  "an  enemy  of  wealth,"  and  some- 
times even  as  a  Socialist.  Against  this  conception  of  Jesus 
protest  is  made  by  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals  at  Harvard  University.  "No  vagary  or  extravagance  of 
opinion,"  he  says,  "has  been  too  extreme  to  claim  for  itself  the 
authority  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, "  and  he  asks  if  in  this  instance 
we  are  not  confronted  with  simply  "a  new  illustration  of  that 
easy  literalism  which  through  all  Christian  history  has  distorted 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  "? 

Professor  Peabody  calls  attention  (in  The  New  World)  to  the 
fact  that  the  gospels  themselves  present  widely  different  views 
as  to  Christ's  teachings  concerning  the  rich.  The  fourth  gospel 
"hardly  touches  tbe  question  of  material  possessions  at  all." 
The  second  gospel,  being  chiefly  devoted  to  narrative,  "offers 


practically  no  material  concerning  poverty  or  wealth  which  does 
not  also  present  itself  either  in  Matthew  or  Luke. "     He  continues  : 

"Thus  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  social  conditions  must 
be  sought  almost  wholly  in  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke; 
and  here  we  come  upon  abundant  material.  Yet  here  also  we 
meet  a  still  more  striking  difference.  In  the  first  place,  while  the 
record  of  the  two  gospels  is  often  obviously  identical  in  origin, 
it  happens  in  almost  every  instance  that,  where  Matthew  and 
Luke  report  the  same  incident  or  saying  concerning  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  the  passage  in  Luke  takes  a  severer  or  more  universal 
form  of  condemnation  of  one  class,  or  of  commendation  of  the 
other."  The  more  extreme  sentiment  in  the  third  gospel  is  attrib- 
uted by  Professor  Peabody  to  a  probable  misinterpretation  of 
some  of  the  phrases  of  Jesus.  With  this  gospel  he  links  the  Epis- 
tle of  James,  the  "most  radical"  of  all  New-Testament  books. 

The  "communism  "  of  the  early  disciples  does  not,  in  Professor 
Peabody's  opinion,  convey  the  message  of  any  defined  economic 
doctrines.     He  declares : 

"The  first  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
their  first  fellowship,  threw  down  the  barriers  of  ownership  as 
they  did  those  of  language,  and  had  one  speech  and  one  purse. 
It  was  not  a  prearranged  and  institutional  system  of  communism, 
but,  as  Peter  expressly  calls  it,  a  voluntary  sharing  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  It  was  simply  a  glad,  free,  domestic  relationship  of 
generous  aid  and  service.  Its  economics  were  those  of  a  loving 
family.  Each  man  might  keep  his  own  possessions,  but  'not  one 
of  them  said  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 
own. ' " 

The  impression  that  Christ  addressed  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  poor  does  not  seem  to  Professor  Peabody  accurate.  He 
says  that  the  gospel  story  "  moves  for  the  most  part  through  a 
social  environment  quite  above  the  range  of  poverty,"  and  that 
Jesus  himself  "was  born  in  a  borne  which  can  not  be  classified 
either  as  rich  or  as  poor."  While  it  is  true  that  Jesus  spoke  with 
special  tenderness  regarding  the  poor,  and  that  "the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly,"  yet  "there  is  certainly  no  ground 
for  believing  that  Jesus  proposed  to  array  the  poor  against  the 
rich."  Moreover,  "He  was  equally  at  home  at  the  table  of  the 
prosperous  Zacchaeus,  in  the  quiet  home  at  Bethany,  and  in  the 
company  of  the  blind  beggar  by  the  wayside."  Professor  Pea- 
body declares : 

"The  scattered  utterances  of  Jesus  about  the  problem  of  wealth 
fall  into  two  distinct  classes.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  series  of 
sayings  which  deal  with  the  faithful  use  of  one's  possessions; 
and  on  the  other  hand  are  the  passages  which  plainly  demand 
the  abandonment  of  such  possessions.  In  the  parables,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  talents  and  of  the  pounds,  as  in  the  stories  of  the 
unjust  steward  and  of  the  foolish  rich  man,  there  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated not  the  intrinsic  evil  of  wealth,  but  the  duty  of  fidelity, 
watchfulness,  and  foresight  in  administering  wealth 

"  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  remains  a  class  of  passages 
which  no  softened  interpretation  can  render  as  teaching  anything 
less  than  the  abnegation  of  possessions.  '  Whosoever  he  be  of 
you  that  renounceth  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  can  not  be  my  dis- 
ciple.' 'Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  distribute  unto  the  poor, 
.  .  .  and  come,  follow  me'  ;  and  'they  left  all,  and  followed  him.' 
'Thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  Lazarus  in 
like  manner  evil  things ;  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art 
in  anguish.'  Concerning  some  passages  of  this  nature  it  may  be 
reasonably  urged  that  these  absolute  commands  seem  to  have 
been  laid  not  on  all  men,  but  on  that  immediate  group  of  disci- 
ples who  were  bidden  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  share  their  Master's 
wandering  life  and  to  detach  themselves  from  the  ties  of  business 
and  home." 

The  message  of  Jesus,  says  Professor  Peabody,  "confronts  a 
man  not  with  the  problem  of  his  commercial  rights,  but  with  the 
problem  of  his  own  soul."  It  requires  that  the  rich  shall  give  of 
their  wealth  to  those  who  are  needy.  It  demands  that  their 
wealth  shall  be  used  as  a  "ministry  to  happiness  and  to  beauty." 
Most  important  of  all,  it  commands  rigid  conformity  to  highest 
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moral  ideals  in  the  acquisition  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of 
money.  "Jesus  has  nothing  but  condemnation  for  the  divided 
life,"  and  "the  fundamental  principle  of  his  teaching  about 
wealth  is  the  principle  that  there  can  not  be  two  Masters  or  two 
Gods. "     Professor  Peabody  concludes  . 

"Consistency  is,  to  Jesus,  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life. 
II is  judgment,  therefore,  is  not  primarily  pronounced  on  a  man 
as  he  is  praying  or  giving  alms  or  performing  what  are  tech- 
nically called  religious  duties,  but  as  he  is  engaged  in  his  com- 
mon, unsanctified,  daily  business.  .  .  .  Who,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  persons  who  receive  from  Him  his  solemn  warnings  or 
most  terrific  condemnation?  They  are  the  servants  who  neglect 
their  trust,  the  porter  who  sleeps  at  his  post,  the  husbandman 
who  fancies  there  is  to  be  no  reckoning,  the  trader  who  deals 
with  his  lord's  money  less  scrupulously  than  he  would  with  his 
•own.  .  .  .  More  characteristic,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Christian  life 
than  the  most  generous  almsgiving  or  the  most  suggestive 
•estheticism  is  the  manifestation  of  a  simple  and  consistent  fidel- 
ity in  the  conduct  of  one's  own  affairs." 


WHAT  THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CREED   IS 

NOW. 

IN  the  recent  interesting  controversy  between  the  late  Prof. 
St.  George  Mivart,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  Father  Clarke, 
to  which  we  have  given  so  much  space  during  the  past  few 
months,  no  precise  statements  were  made  as  to  what  at  present 
constitutes  the  authoritative  standard  of  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  (April  15) 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  and 
its  history . 

"An  era  in  papal  history  was  marked  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  revolutionized  the  Catholic  Church.  Now  we  find  her  creed 
not  in  the  statements  of  bishops,  or  doctors,  or  assemblies,  or 
even  of  pontiffs.  The  decrees  of  Trent  are  the  irrepealable  laws 
of  Rome.     Confessions  they  are,  not  only  formal  but  final. 

"  Paul  III.  in  1545  convoked  the  council,  which  finished  its  work 
in  1563,  when  Pius  IV.  was  pontiff.  This  Pope,  two  years  after, 
published  his  creed,  which  is  an  infallible  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  council  binding  all  Catholics.     I  quote  its  substance  : 

''First:  Having  recited  the  Nicene  Symbol  [the  '  Nicene 
Creed,'  to  be  found  in  any  Roman  Catholic  or  Anglican  prayer- 
book],  it  proceeds : 

"Second :  I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ec- 
clesiastical traditions  and  all  other  constitutions  and  observances 
of  the  same  church. 

"  Third:  I  also  admit  the  sacred  Scriptures  according  to  the 
sense  the  Holy  Mother  Church  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  judge  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

"Fourth:  I  confess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven 
sacraments  of  the  new  law  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  tho  all  are  not  necessary  for  every  one ; 
namely,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unc- 
tion, orders  and  matrimony,  and  they  confer  grace,  and  of  these 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders  can  not  be  reiterated  without 
sacrilege. 

"Fifth:  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church  received  and  approved  in  the  solemn  administration  of 
the  above  sacraments. 

"Sixth:  I  receive  and  approve  all  and  every  one  of  the  things 
which  have  been  defined  and  declared  by  the  Holy  Council  of 
Trent  concerning  original  sin  and  justification. 

"  Seventh  :  I  profess  and  believe  that  in  the  mass  offered  to  God 
is  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist  there  is 
truly,  really,  and  substantially  the  body  and  blood,  together  with 
the  soul  and  divinity,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there  is 
made  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the 
body  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood, 
which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  transubstantiation. 

"Eighth:  I  confess  that  under  one  kind  Christ  is  received 
whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacrament. 

"Ninth:  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory  and  that 
the  souls  there  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

"  Tenth  :  I  believe  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with  Christ 
are  to  be  honored  and  invoked;  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God 
for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  venerated. 

"  F/i'7/ent/i :   I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ  and 


of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  also  of  the  other  saints,  are  to  be  held 
and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  veneration  are  to  be  given 
them. 

"  Twelfth :  I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left 
by  Christ  in  the  church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  whole- 
some to  Christian  people. 

"  Thirteenth :  I  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Roman 
Church  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches. 

"  Fourteenth  :  I  profess  and  undoubtedly  receive  all  other  things 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  gen- 
eral councils,  and  particularly  by  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  and 
I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all  things  contrary  thereto, 
and  all  heresies  whatever  condemned  and  anathematized  by  the 
Church. 

"Fifteenth :  This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  out  of  which  none  can 
be  saved. 

"In  1S54  Pio  Nono  assembled  his  bishops  and  added  another 
dogma  to  the  creed  of  Rome.  He  terminated  centuries  of  strife 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  Beneath  the  sublime 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  he  declared  the  infallible  belief  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  these  words  : 

"  The  doctrine  which  says  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was 
preserved  exempted  from  the  stain  of  original  sin  from  the  first 
instant  of  her  conception,  in  view  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Savior  of  mankind,  is  a  doctrine  revealed  of  God,  and  for 
which  reason  all  Christians  are  bound  to  believe  firmly  and  with 
confidence.' 

"On  the  18th  of  July,  1870,  the  Catholic  Church  crowned  her 
system  by  the  decree  of  her  Vatican  Council : 

'"If,  then,  any  shall  say  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  the  office 
merely  of  inspection  or  direction  and  not  full  and  supreme  power 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  let  him  be  anathema.  We 
teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed  that  the 
Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra — that  is,  when  in  the 
office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  su- 
preme apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  dogma  regarding  faith 
and  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal  Church — by  the  divine 
assistance  promised  the  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infal- 
libility with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  His  church  to  be 
crowned.  If  any  one,  which  God  forbid,  presume  to  contradict 
this  definition,  let  him  be  anathema. '  " 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  these  two  latest  dogmas  of  the  Latin 
Church  are  those  most  frequently  misunderstood  by  Protestants. 
Many  writers,  even  in  the  religious  press,  constantly  refer  to 
the  dogma'of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  as  tho  it  were  interchangeable  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Vir- 
gin Birth  of  Christ,  tho  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  latter.  The  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  is 
likewise  frequently  taken  to  mean  papal  impeccability,  a  doc- 
trine repudiated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  admits 
not  only  that  a  pope  may  sin,  but  that  he  may  be  in  intellectual 
error,  even  heresy,  in  his  ordinary  writings  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  teaches,  however,  that  he  is,  as  above  stated,  miraculously 
guarded  from  error  when,  as  universal  teacher,  he  formally  de- 
fines a  dogma  as  binding  upon  the  faith  of  all  Christians. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 


A  NEW  illustrated  quarterly  called  The  People,  The  Land,  and  the  Book 
has  been  established  in  Brooklyn  devoted  to  Jewish  traditions  and  litera- 
ture as  viewed  from  the  Hebrew-Christian  standpoint. 

THE  full  title  of  "the  263d  Pope,"  Leo  XIII.,  who  was  born  March  2,  1810, 
and  elected  February  20,  1878,  is  given  by  The  Westminster  Gazette,  quoting 
from  the  official  publication  of  the  Papal  Court.  It  runs  as  follows  : 
"Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  Successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Supreme 
Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church,  Patriarch  of  the  West,  Primate  of  Italy, 
Archbishopand  Metropolitan  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Rome,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Rome,  Sovereign  of  the  Secular  Possessions  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc.)  urges  that 
hereafter  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  be 
held  in  a  strictly  religious  edifice,  and  not.  as  of  late  years,  "in  music  halls 
and  semi-theaters."  At  present,  he  points  out,  the  practise  is  to  find  a 
building  to  accommodate  the  largest  possible  "audience."  No  other  legis- 
lative body,  secular  or  religious,  thus  "plays  to  the  galleries,"  he  remarks; 
and  most  or  all  of  the  leading  denominations  hold  their  councils  in  edifices 
consecrated  to  worship  and  services  ot  God.  "Does  anybody  believe,"  he 
asks,  "that  such  scenes  of  boisterous  excitement  and  violent  vociferation 
.  .  .  would  have  occurred  within  the  walls  of  a  church— a  real  house  of 
Cod.'" 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


CAREER   OF    CHINA'S   EMPRESS-DOWAGER. 


M 


ANY  romances  have  been  written  about  this  remarkable 
woman,  says  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm,  but  none  is  as 
extraordinary  as  the  truth.  Miss  Hamm,  who  is  the  author  of  a 
book  on  "Chinese  Legends,"  tells  us  (in  The  Independent)  that 
the  present  Empress-Dowager  is  the  daughter  of  a  Manchu 
noble,  who,  in  183S,  being  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  sold  his 
daughter  to  a  rich  mandarin  as  a  family  slave  or  "pocket  daugh- 
ter." Her  feet  were  not  bound,  she  was  not  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  yamen,  or  family  establishment,  and  she  was  al- 
lowed facilities  for  education,  being  able  to  read  and  write  before 
she  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  developing  marked  business 
abilities  in  doing  the  marketing  for  the  family. 

In  1848,  the  Emperor,  Hien  Fung,  issued  a  marriage  proclama- 
tion calling  on  all  eligible  Manchu  maidens,  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen,  to  present  themselves  at  the  palace,  with  a 
view  to  examination  for  secondary  wives.  Miss  Hamm  proceeds 
as  follows  with  the  story  : 

"Tsi  An*  read  the  proclamation  and  immediately  announced 
her  desire  to  enter  the  list.  Her 'pocket  parents'  laughed  at 
first,  but  she  made  so  spirited  and  cogent  an  argument  that  they 
finally  yielded.  They  first  changed  her  legal  status  from  a  slave 
girl  to  an  adopted  daughter,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prepare 
her  for  the  examination. 

"They  gave  her  a  handsome  outfit  and  enough  money  to  go 
from  Canton  to  Peking  in  the  style  becoming  the  rank  of  a  Manchu 
princess.  The  court  authorities  pronounced  her  a  faultless  speci- 
men of  womanhood  ;  well  brought  up  in  ethics  and  possessing  all 
the  virtues  needful  to  the  sex  ;  in  the  front  rank  in  accomplish- 
ments ;  in  intelligence  the  equal  of  the  graduate  of  the  first  im- 
perial examination.  The  examinations  over,  to  her  delight, 
altho,  it  is  said,  not  to  her  surprise,  she  was  among  the  first  ten 
of  the  list  of  successful  candidates.  She  was  taken  to  the  palace 
and  there  installed  in  one  of  the  suites  of  rooms  in  the  woman's 
quarter.  Here  began  her  wonderful  career  of  intrigue.  She  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  Empress,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducted herself  with  such  tact  and  wisdom  as  to  make  friends  and 
few  or  no  enemies  among  the  hundreds  of  other  women  in  the 
imperial  household.  By  degrees  she  made  herself  indispensable 
to  the  Empress  and  in  this  way  was  thrown  into  the  company  of 
the  Emperor.  After  a  time  she  won  his  admiration  and  affection 
and  finally  presented  him  with  a  son.  As  the  Empress  had  no 
male  issue,  and  as  Tsi  An's  son  was  well  loved  by  the  Emperor, 
she  induced  him  to  appoint  her  by  proclamation  the  Empress  of 
the  West. " 

Her  force  of  character  soon  made  her  the  real  power  behind  the 
throne,  tho  she  was  careful  never  to  thwart  the  real  Empress. 
The  Emperor  dying  in  i860,  during  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion,  Tsi 
An's  five-year-old  son  ascended  the  throne  under  the  regency  of 
the  two  empresses  and  Prince  Kung.  The  son  developed  con- 
siderable independence  later  on,  and  his  death  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen brought  suspicion  of  foul  play  even  upon  his  mother.  Under 
the  new  Emperor,  Kwang-Su,  and  since  the  death  of  her  sister 
Empress  in  1881,  Tsi  An  has  been  the  master  of  China's  des- 
tinies, being  supported  by  at  least  three  fifths  of  the  great  coun- 
cils, Nui  Koh  and  Kiun  Ki  Chu,  which  control  the  empire. 

Of  more  recent  events,  since  Kwang  Su  became  old  enough  to 
develop  a  mind  of  his  own,  Miss  Hamm  writes  as  follows 

"As  the  struggle  progressed  the  Emperor  became  more  and 
more  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  His  friends  were  attacked  and 
rendered  powerless.  Those  high  in  office  were  degraded  or  be- 
headed, and  those  low  in  office  sent  to  districts  where  they  had 
no  following  and  did  not  even  know  the  local  language.  The 
Empress-Dowager  with   superior    acumen  saw   the    increasing 

♦According  to  R.  A.  Gundry,  in  The  Fortnightly  Revieiv  (June)  Tsi  An  or 
Tse  An  was  the  name  of  the  Empress-Dowager  who  died  in  1881,  and  the 
name  of  the  present  empress  is  Tze-hsi-tuan-yu. 


power  of  foreign  nations  and  attempted  to  utilize  it  on  her  own 
behalf.  It  was  she  who  insisted  upon  violating  all  the  precedents 
of  her  country  by  having  Kwang  Su  receive  the  ambassadors  in 
person  at  Peking.  To  us  the  event  had  little  significance.  In 
China  it  made  a  shiver  throughout  the  empire.  The  Book  of 
Rites,  which  is  as  sacred  to  the  Orient  as  the  Bible  is  to  the  Oc- 
cident, prescribes  that  '  the  Son  of  Heaven  '  shall  not  be  looked 
upon  by  any  common  mortal,  much  less  a  foreign  devil.  When 
the  princes  of  the  realm  meet  him  in  council  they  fall  upon  their 
knees  and  touch  their  foreheads  to  the  earth.  This  has  been  the 
rule  for  centuries,  and  when  Kwang  Su  broke  through  it,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end.  The  next  iconoclasm  was 
the  reception  given  by  the  Empress-Dowager  to  Lady  MacDonald 
and  other  foreign  women  of  official  distinction.  The  Book  of 
Rites  prescribes  the  same  formalities  in  regard  to  the  Empress- 
Dowager  as  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Beyond  this,  Chinese  law 
and  custom  forbids  women  to  enter  the  presence  of  men,  and 
treats  all  guilty  of  the  offense  as  being  disorderly  characters. 
Foreign  women  who  travel  alone  are  viewed  as  malefactors,  sus- 
picious people,  or  lunatics.  When,  therefore,  the  Empress- 
Dowager  received  a  body  of  foreign  women  in  her  audience 
chamber  and  talked  with  them,  altho  they  had  not  ko-towed  to 
her,  it  made  a  sensation  as  deep  as  that  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  Emperor  himself." 

The  present  insurrection  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
fomented  by  the  Empress  herself  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
pelling foreign  intervention  which  may  save  her  from  the  opposi- 
tion to  her  rule  that  has  developed  among  the  princes  of  the  royal 
blood.  Miss  Hamm  thinks  that  the  indications  are  that  Tsi  An 
is  "playing  her  last  and  most  desperate  card  to  secure  a  continu- 
ation of  her  own  rule. "  This  construction  is,  however,  just  the 
opposite  of  that  placed  upon  recent  events  by  Mr.  Gundry  in  the 
article  already  referred  to.  What  is  certain,  he  says,  is  that 
Kwang  Su  stands  for  reform  "and  that  the  Empress-Dowager 
stands  for  reaction  and  heads  the  anti-foreign  party.  This  con- 
struction is  in  accord  with  the  reports  cabled  during  the  last  few 
weeks  to  American  and  British  journals,  and  which  seem  to  rep- 
resent the  view  of  the  case  held  by  the  English  and  American 
officials  resident  in  China. 

A  French  sketch  of  the  Empress-Dowager  appears  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Father  R.  P.  Louis  Coldre.  The 
name  by  which  he  calls  her  is  Tsou  Hsi,  and  according  to  him 
she  is  not  antagonistic  to  European  civilization,  but  only  to  Brit- 
ish influence,  which  has  been  dominant  with  the  Emperor,  and 
the  present  uprising  has  been  instigated  because  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's entanglement  in  South  Africa.  According  to  Father  Coldre, 
moreover,  Tsou  Hsi  was  never  a  slave,  and  her  father,  a  Tatar 
marshal,  tho  without  means,  gave  his  daughters  such  an  excel- 
lent education  that  two  of  them  were  chosen  as  wives  to  princes, 
one  having  been  married  to  Prince  Chouen,  father  of  the  present 
emperor.  Tsou  Hsi  was  born  in  1835.  When  she  became  Em- 
press of  the  West,  her  personal  attractions  were  thus  described 
by  a  poetical  writer : 

"  Her  body  is  as  graceful  and  as  supple  as  the  neck  of  a  swan 
upon  the  water.  The  oval  visage  rises  from  the  contour  of  a  ca- 
pricious chin,  and  is  nobly  crowned  by  the  harmonious  arch  of  a 
broad  forehead.  The  nose  is  of  pure  outline,  coquettish,  straight, 
and  slender,  singularly  sensitive  to  all  impressions.  Her  eyes 
are  a  brilliant  black,"  etc. 

Father  Coldre  proceeds  with  his  sketch  as  follows  : 

"Has  this  Tatar  princess  the  masculine  sporting  tastes  at- 
tributed to  her  by  the  English  chroniclers?  Does  she  spend  her 
days  m  strengthening  her  muscles  by  rigorous  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  in  administering  vigorous  blows  to  the  persons  within 
her  immediate  vicinity?  One  may  suspect  these  writers  of  hav- 
ing borrowed  somewhat  from  legendary  sources,  or  at  any  rate 
to  be  guilty  of  exaggeration,  for  the  Empress-Dowager  gives  too 
much  time  to  affairs  of  State  to  devote  so  much  to  the  gymna- 
sium. It  may  be  affirmed,  however,  that  her  heart  has  not  re- 
mained inactive.  The  great  Empress  has,  like  Catharine  II., 
known   the  weaknesses  of  an  ardent   temperament.     The  first 
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favorite  of  Tsou  Hsi  was  Prince  Kong,  her  husband's  brother, 
an  intelligent  man,  and  a  reformer  whom  she  did  not  cease  to 
protect  until  his  death,  against  the  reactionary  party, 

"This  ardent  woman  never  hesitated  at  violence  to  carry  out 
her  plans.  The  first  of  her  coups  d'etat  took  place  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  Hien  Fong.  The  latter  by  a  will  had 
named  a  council  of  regency  which  excluded  from  the  direction  of 
public  affairs  the  two  empress-mothers.  Upon  the  return  from 
the  burial  of  Hien  Fong  in  the  imperial  sepulcher  of  Tientsin. 
Tsou  Hsi  caused  the  decapitation  of  all  the  regents  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  belonging  to  the  imperial  family,  who  escaped  the 
sword  and  was  obliged  to  partake  of  a  decoction  known  as  golden 
leaves,  the  hemlock  of  China.  The  regency  was  divided  between 
the  two  mother-empresses  and  Prince  Kong.'' 

The  more  recent  coup  d'etat  is  thus  described  : 

"In  iSSq  Kouang  Su  attained  his  majority.  His  reign  was  not 
a  successful  one.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  war  with  Japan, 
the  struggle  against  European  influences  which  followed  it,  and 
the  system  of  concessions  that  he  was  obliged  to  make.  Tsou 
Hsi  was  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  dismemberment  of  her  em- 
pire. She  is  especially  suspicious  of  the  English,  whose  influence 
over  her  weak  nephew  was  all-powerful,  and  whose  subjects,  fill- 
ing all  sorts  of  positions  in  China,  claimed  as  recompense  for 
their  services  rich  rewards  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore, 
in  the  night  of  September  21-22,  189S,  Tsou  Hsi  penetrated  into 
the  Emperor's  chamber.  She  took  with  her  various  witnesses 
who  demonstrated  to  Kouang  Su  that  he  himself  was  an  accom- 
plice in  the  English  plots  that  were  forming  against  his  dynasty. 
Kouang  Su  endeavored  to  deny  this  accusation.  The  Empress- 
Dowager  heaped  all  kinds  of  abuse  upon  him  and  boxed  his  ears. 
The  Emperor  gave  up  the  state  seals  to  the  pitiless  woman  and 
signed  a  decree  constituting  her  regent.  The  next  day  fourteen 
eunuchs  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  English  party  were  beheaded." 


CHINA   AND   THE   EUROPEAN    NATIONS. 

THERE  is  little  doubt  that  the  final  clash  between  the  ancient 
civilization  of  the  East  and  the  more  vigorous  one  of  the 
West  has  come.  Few  people  doubt  that  the  victory  will  be  with 
the  West,  but  it  is  feared  that  heavy  losses  will  be  suffered  even 
by  the  allied  powers.  "To  save  the  Chinese  dynasty,"  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  "from  enemies  such  as  Taipings  were  is 
one  thing,  to  save  it  from  its  friends  is  quite  another ;  and  the 
powers  may  find  that  in  interfering  in  Chinese  party  politics  they 
have  raised  a  hornets'  nest  about  their  ears."  That  any  single 
power  will  be  commissioned  to  restore  order  in  China  is  doubtful, 
for,  as  the  London  limes  admits,  England's  behavior  when  she 
was  permitted  to  act  alone  in  Egypt  is  not  likely  to  encourage  a 
similar  exercise  of  faith.  In  Politiken  (Copenhagen) ,  HenriJc 
Caveling  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Chinese  have  little  chance 
to  resist  the  attack  which  has  begun  upon  them,  as  their  arma- 
ment is  chiefly  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  writers  object  to 
the  assertion  that  civilization  and  humanity  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  onslaught  upon  China,  and  declare  that  civilization  and 
humanity  would  not  be  heard  of  if  the  Chinese  appeared  more 
able  to  defend  themselves.  Thus,  M.  v.  Brandt  writes  in  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  (  Vienna)  as  follows  : 

'The  Europeans  have  forced  upon  the  Chinese  all  kinds  of  in- 
novations with  the  excuse  that  the  Chinese  themselves  must 
benefit  by  them.  The  Chinese  people  have  never  been  asked 
their  opinion.  For  sixty  years  they  have  been  forced  to  tolerate 
the  contact  with  foreigners  whom  they  disliked,  for  forty  years 
their  country  has  been  subjected  to  the  presence  of  missionaries 
who  have  derided  that  which  is  dearest  to  a  conservative  people 
— their  religion.  The  Chinese  have  been  asked  by  these  men  to 
give  up  their  family,  their  ancestry,  their  gods.  For  six  years 
all  kinds  of  railroad,  mining,  and  industrial  concessions  have 
been  obtained  by  the  foreigners  against  the  wish  of  the  people. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  masses  have  at  last  risen?  Any 
other  people  would  have  done  the  sami 

The  Daily  Witness  (Montreal)  wonders  whether  the  treatment 


accorded  the  Chinaman  in  Christian  America  is  really  such  as  to 
warrant  the  abandonment  of  his  own  religion  on  the  ground  that 
Christianity  makes  better  men. 

On  the  whole,  the  continental  papers  of  Europe  view  the  situa- 
tion calmly,  and  congratulate  themselves  that  the  powers  are 
united  in  restoring  order.  The  Germans  demand  vigorous  pro- 
tection of  German  interests,  but  remark  upon  the  fact  that  as  yet 
Shantung  is  quiet.  The  Kreuz-Zeitung  objects  to  the  placing  of 
a  German  contingent  under  a  British  officer.  "We  place  no  con- 
fidence in  their  ability,"  says  the  paper,  and  the  Tageblatt  re- 
marks that  the  British  despatches  do  not  mention  the  Germans 
except  to  cast  a  slur  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Eng- 
lish papers  believe  that  Germany,  through  her  Emperor,  will  sup- 
port Great'Britain. 

The  rivalry  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  forms  the  most 
important  subject  in  the  comments  of  the  continental  papers  upon 
the  far  eastern  trouble.  The  Norddeutsche  Al/ge/neine  Zeitung 
( Berlin)  says  : 

"The  British  press  informs  us  that  the  struggle  in  South  Africa 
is  practically  over.  Here,  then,  is  Britain's  chance.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  could  be  transported  from  Africa  to  China  with 
great  ease,  and  certainly  much  more  quickly  than  the  armies  of 
other  nations.  If  this  large  force  is  thrown  into  China.  Russia 
may  be  compelled  to  take  second  place." 

The  Kreuz-Zeitung,  however,  believes  that.  Russia's  march 
can  not  be  stopped.  The  paper  points  out  that  the  Russians  are 
practically  in  possession  of  northern  China,  where  the  natives  are 
quite  pleased  with  their  advent.     It  adds  : 

"Russia's  wish  for  territory  in  the  sunny  South  cannot  be  re- 
pressed, and,  what  is  more,  it  is  justifiable.     Russia's  methods 


SUPPORTING  A  FALLING    HOUSE. 


—Kladderadatsch. 


of  colonization  are  free  from  the  tyranny  which  British  vanity 
carries  everywhere.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  Oriental's 
mode  of  thinking.     As  Dr.   Brunnhofer  in   his   book,  '  Russia's 
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JOHN  CHINAMAN   HAS  A  LARGE  AND  IMPERATIVE 
ORDER. 

— Montreal  Herald. 


Hand  in  Asia,'  justly  remarks:  The  foolish  idea  that  he  is  a 
higher  being  than  the  native  of  a  conquered  territory  has  not  yet 
taken  hold  of  the  Russian  soldier  and  settler.  Unlike  the  Eng- 
lishman in  India,  he  does  not  treat  the  natives  of  Asia  like 
slaves.     Thus,  if  the  people  of  the  conquered  territory  remember 

the  loss  of  their  in- 
dependence at  all,  it 
is  only  with  grati- 
tude for  the  advan- 
tages the  conqueror 
has  conferred." 

The  Russian 
press  strongly 
agitates  for  decisive 
measures.  The 
Rossiya  (St  Peters- 
burg) says  : 

"Less  than  other 
powers,  Russia  has 
so  far  made  use  of 
Britain's  troubles  in 
South  Africa.  .  .  . 
But  in  this  case 
Russia  must  act. 
We  must  offer  the 
Chinese  govern 
ment  our  services  to 
restore  order,  and 
we  must  do  so  ere 
England  is  able  to 
spare  troops.  If  we 
act  quickly,  our  in- 
fluence will  be  so 
well  established  that  nothing  cans  hake  it.  In  the  East  one 
must  show  energy  ;  mere  talk  is  useless.  We  must  show  that 
Russia  has  not  only  the  will,  but  also  the  power,  to  play  a  great 
part. " 

The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  asserts  that  Great  Brit- 
ain is  "hysterically  supplicating  the  United  States  for  troops 
from  the  Philippines  "  ;  but  adds  that  the  Americans  are  hardly 
more  able  to  withdraw  troops  from  Manila  than  the  British  from 
Cape  Town.  The  Birshewya  Viedomosty  iemarks  that  England 
will  think  twice  ere  she  asserts  her  naval  superiority,  as  she  can 
be  reached  through  India. 

Evidently,  however,  the  British  newspapers  do  not  cherish  any 
hopes  of  acquisition  outside  what  is  technically  termed  the  Yang- 
tse  valley.      7 he  Standard  (London)  says  : 

"  On  paper  we  protest  against  any  scheme  of  partition,  any  par- 
celing out  of  the  corpus  of  the  moribund  empire  between  the  for- 
eign powers.  But  we  stipulate — also  on  paper — that  the  Yangtse 
valley  is  to  be  reserved  as  the  exclusive  sphere  of  British  interest. 
If  we  took  our  stand  on  that,  it  might  plausibly  be  urged  that  we 
are  under  no  direct  and  immediate  obligation  to  resist  the  preten- 
sions of  Russia  to  mastery  in  the  northern  provinces.  We  should, 
of  course,  be  speaking  only  for  ourselves.  Japan  would  unques- 
tionably oppose  any  arrangement  which  excluded  it  from  the 
coveted  position  on  the  mainland,  and  the  United  States  are 
believed  to  be  in  no  mood  to  assent  to  Muscovite  absorption  of 
territory — with  or  without  the  open  door.  Whatever  our  attitude 
is  to  be,  it  ought  to  be  unmistakably  defined." 

The  Tages-Zeitung  (Berlin)  suggests  that  Japan  and  other 
powers  may  prefer  to  cut  slices  out  of  the  piece  which  the  Eng- 
lish choose  to  claim,  as  the  South  African  war  is  thought  to  have 
shown  the  military  weakness  of  Great  Britain.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  declares  that  with  200,000  men  tied  up  in  South  Africa, 
with  the  Ashanti  country  in  rebellion,  with  France  ready  to  try 
issues,  England  can  only  hope  to  obtain  free-trade  in  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  Russia.  The  Times  (London),  however,  fears 
that,  even  if  Japan  is  not  ready  to  act  with  Great  Britain,  the 


latter  power  has  no  other  choice  than  to  oppose  Russia  or  lose  her 
position  in  the  East.     It  says  : 

"As  between  Russia  and  Japan  it  is  a  question  who  shall  in  the 
end  be  master  in  Korea  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  not  to  speak  of  the 
ulterior  designs  of  both  on  the  central  sources  of  Chinese  power. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  this  conflict  of  interests  and  aims 
would  already  have  broken  out  in  war  but  for  the  natural  desire 
of  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  precipitating  matters  until 
her  position  is  consolidated,  and  the  reluctance  of  Japan,  on  the 
other,  to  try  her  strength  against  Russia,  so  long  as  England,  to 
whom  she  looks  for  an  attitude  of  friendly  neutrality,  is  preoccu- 
pied in  South  Africa.  ...  To  do  nothing  and  to  let  matters  drift 
is  to  jeopardize  our  vast  interests  in  the  Far  East.  To  act  inde- 
pendently may  not  be  prudent  in  existing  circumstances.  But  to 
allow  any  other  single  power  to  act  independently  might  be 
worse  than  doing  nothing  at  all." 

Commenting  on  another  article  which  appeared  in  The  Times 
on  the  impossibility  of  England's  remaining  a  passive  spectator 
while  Russia  settles  the  Chinese  question  to  her  own  advantage, 
the  Hamburger  Xachrichten,  which  was  Bismarck's  organ, 
says  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  pacific  intentions  of  the  Czar, 
the  one  object  which  Russia  steadily  pursues  is  the  carrying  out 
of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Every  move,  great  and  small,  made  by  Russia,  has  for  its  one 
object  driving  England  out  of  Asia.  After  expressing  doubts  as 
to  the  ability  of  Germany  to  prevent  a  joint  Russo-French  attack 
on  England,  and  fears  of  being  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  Russia 
and  France,  the  German  editor  advises  a  coalition  with  Russia. 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PORTUGAL'S     ALLEGED     BREACH    OF 
NEUTRALITY. 

THE  Portuguese  government  has  had  no  easy  part  to  play 
during  the  South  African  war.  It  has  acceded  to  Britain's 
demands  for  a  free  passage  of  troops,  and  it  has  felt  constrained 
to  give  the  contraband  laws  an  inteipretation  which  permits  the 
unrestricted  supply  of  provisions  and  horses  to  the  British  em- 
pire, but  denies  food  to  the  Boers.  The  London  Times,  referring 
to  the  stoppage  by  Portugal  of  provisions  sent  via  Delagoa  Bay 
from  the  United  States,  says : 

"The  ministry  of  Senhor  Luciano  de  Castro  have  found  them- 
selves in  a  difficult  and  delicate  position  more  than  once  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  They  have  had  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
vague  and  uncertain  provisions  of  that  extremely  perplexing  body 
of  propositions  we  choose  to  call  international  law,  in  embarrass- 
ing circumstances,  and  amidst  much  unsolicited  but  earnest  advice 
from  outsiders.  It  is  intelligible  and  pardonable  if  in  such  cir- 
cumstances they  have  not  always  seen  eye-to-eye  with  us.  The 
last  problem  submitted  to  them  for  solution  concerns  a  consign- 
ment of  tinned  meats,  provisions,  and  overcoats,  which  are  said 
to  be  of  American  origin.  Yesterday  Senhor  Yeiga  Beirao,  the  for- 
eign minister,  stated  that  as  these  goods  are  apparently  intended 
for  one  of  the  belligerents  they  have  been  detained  pending  a 
final  decision.  The  State  Department  at  Washington,  it  will  be 
seen,  while  disclaiming  any  official  knowledge  of  this  consign- 
ment, not  only  admits  the  general  right  of  Portugal  to  refuse  a 
passage  to  contraband  goods,  but  also  allows  that  as  she  is  under 
no  treaty  obligations  to  the  United  States  she  is  at  liberty  to  for- 
bid the  transit  of  any  American  goods  she  may  please." 

The  press  of  continental  Europe  do  not  deny  that  Portugal  was 
hardly  able  to  resist  the  pressure  which,  it  is  assumed,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  by  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  British  troops  via  the  Beira  route  ;  but  the  Portuguese 
officials  are  blamed  for  continuing  to  display  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion toward  England.  "  Whatever  quibbling  lawyers  may  say," 
remarks  the  Courant  (Rotterdam),  "Portugal  has  not  treated  the 
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Boers  in  accordance  with  the  common-sense  rules  of  justice  and 
equity."     The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says. 

"The  treaty  of  1891,  which  is  quoted  to  excuse  Portugal's  fla- 
grant breach  of  neutrality,  makes  no  mention  of  troops  or  war 
material.  The  Portuguese  foreign  minister  speaks  of  '  amend- 
ments '  to  the  treaty  ;  but,  as  he  does  not  publish  them,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  do  not  exist.  Even  if  such  paragraphs  had  been 
added,  enabling  Great  Britain  to  transport  troops  and  war  mate- 
rial via  Portuguese  territory,  ordinary  justice,  as  opposed  to  legal 
finesse,  would  demand  the  temporary  suspension  of  such  articles 
unless  Portugal  was  prepared  to  ally  herself  openly  with  Great 
Britain.  Switzerland  suspended  some  articles  of  her  treaty  with 
the  Duchy  of  Baden  during  the  war  of  1870,  and  no  one  com- 
plained. Portugal  has  undoubtedly  violated  international  law  ; 
but  there  is  no  one  to  punish  her  for  it.  There  is  not  yet  an 
international  court  qualified  to  judge  in  such  matters,  and  the 
Boers  are  not  in  a  position  to  revenge  themselves.  Only  the 
Portuguese  people  can  interfere." 

The  Portuguese  people  are  not  altogether  silent  on  the  subject, 
tho  the  Government  has  prohibited  any  open  demonstrations  in 
behalf  of  the  Boers.     The  P atria  (Oporto)  says  : 

"  Our  public  protest  against  this  breach  of  neutrality  has  already 
been  signed  by  many  thousands,  and  the  list  is  still  growing. 
All  honest  Portuguese  deem  their  national  honor  sullied  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Government.  By  its  servile  behavior  to  Great 
Britain  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  Portuguese  people 
approve  of  a  dishonorable  attitude  toward  the  Boers,  who  are 
merely  struggling  for  liberty." 

The  Xoticias  (Lisbon)  says  : 

"  If  the  '  amendments  '  date  before  the  war,  how  is  it  possible 
that  we  could  claim  to  be  neutral?  For  if  a  secret  agreement 
prevents  us  from  being  neutral,  our  Government  should  have 
made  known  the  fact.  Moreover,  was  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment duly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  we  could  not  remain 
neutral?  Perhaps  notice  of  some  kind  was  given  during  the  war, 
but  is  that  honorable  and  correct?  " 

The  Comercio  (Lisbon),  a  very  moderate  paper,  fears  that 
this  violation  of  international  law  will  more  than  ever  place  Por- 
tugal in  the  position  of  a  vassal  to  Great  Britain.  "The  Govern- 
ment," says  this  paper,  "has  violated  the  constitution  by  thus 
giving  important  privileges  to  Great  Britain.  A  dangerous  pre- 
cedent has  been  created.  For  if  the  Government  can  grant  such 
privileges  at  Beira,  what  is  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  obtain- 
ing an  arsenal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus?  " 

The  Kohiische  Zeitung  (Cologne)  says: 

"The  English  know  how  to  manage  such  business.  They  have 
been  lobbying  with  both  parties  of  the  Portuguese  parliament, 
and  thus  unpleasant  explanations  have  been  prevented.  The 
only  members  who  demanded  such  explanations  were  the  Repub- 
licans, but  their  influence  is  not  large  enough.  The  intellectual 
element  are  on  the  side  of  the  Boers,  but,  unfortunately,  only 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Portuguese  can  read.  The  students  pre- 
pared a  telegram  to  Dr.  Leyds,  in  which  they  protested  against 
British  violation  of  Portuguese  territory  ;  but  the  Government 
did  not  permit  this  message  to  be  sent." — Translations  made 
for'Yuv.  Literary  Digest. 


AUSTRALIAN    FEDERATION. 

THE  Australian  Commonwealth  bill  which  has  passed  the 
British  Commons  ushers  into  the  world  what  is  practically 
a  new  nation.  It  makes  Australia  almost  independent.  On  the 
whole,  the  constitution  of  the  new  federation,  like  that  of  the 
Federal  States  of  South  America,  has  been  molded  after  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  Australians  are  well  pleased 
with  the  concessions  made  by  the  mother-country.  "Much  lias 
been  said  regarding  the  loyalty  of  the  Australian  colonies;  but 
we  have  here  an  unprecedented  example  of  the  mother-land's 
loyalty  to  Australia,"  remarks  the  Melbourne  Argus.     Trusting 


to  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies,  Great  Britain  retains  only  a  slender 
judicial  hold  upon  the  new  federation.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette 
(London)  says  : 

"  On  the  part  of  the  mother-country  there  is  the  most  anxious 
wish  to  satisfy  Australia  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  con- 
tinued unity  of  the  empire.  On  the  part  of  Australia  there  is 
manifest  confidence  that  the  imperial  Government  will  not  lightly 
interfere  with  its  domestic  affairs.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
shown  itself  deeply  conscious  that  interest,  honor,  and  affection 
combiue  to  unite  us  all.  While  that  is  the  case  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  differences  of  a  dangerous  kind  will,  or  can  arise,  over 
the  candid  discussion  of  administrative  questions,  or  of  constitu- 
tional machinery." 

The  Radicals  in  England,  who  all  along  favored  the  Australian 
federation  scheme,  declare  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Colonial 
Minister,  has  been  forced,  much  against  his  will,  to  accept  the 
dictates  of  the  colonies.     The  London  Spealcer  puts  it  this  way : 

"According  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  showing 

'  Whereas,  in  the  original  clause  appeal  was  to  cease  in  all  cases  except 
where  the  public  interests  of  some  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  out- 
side Australia  were  concerned,  in  the  clause  as  we  now  propose  to  insert  it 
an  appeal  will  lie  in  ever}-  case  except  in  the  cases  where  Australian  inter- 
ests alone  are  concerned.' 

Where  is  the  difference?  Australia  in  the  wickedness  of  her 
heart  desired  to  alter  the  law  so  that  there  should  be  no  appeal 
save  in  cases  not  purely  Australian.  Mr.  Chamberlain  detects 
the  plot,  denounces  its  authors,  and  with  an  ingenuity  which  the 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  Tory  legend  might  have  envied,  exclaims: 
'  No,  not  this  !  Say,  rather,  that  the  law  shall  be  altered  so  that 
there  shall  be  an  appeal  save  in  cases  which  are  purely  Aus- 
tralian.'" 

The  opponents  of  "imperialism"  insist  that  imperialism,  as 
represented  by  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to  command  the 
colonies,  has  suffered  a  check.    Justice,  a  Socialist  organ,  says  ■. 

"Our  colonies  are  practically  independent  states  in  all  but 
name ;  any  attempt  to  draw  the  bonds  of  union  tighter  would 
snap  them,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  statesman  who 
has  been  more  than  any  other  responsible  for  the  war  to  annex 
the  two  Dutch  republics  of  South  Africa  to  the  empire  should 
be  the  instrument  to  deal  the  blow  at  empire  involved  in  this 
Australian  bill.  What  it  means  is  that  British  colonists,  what- 
ever others  may  do,  may  agree  to  federation,  but  they  will  not 
have  empire  at  any  price." 

The  imperialists  also  seem  to  be  satisfied.  The  Spectator 
(London),  in  an  interesting- article  on  Australia's  future,  ex- 
presses itself  to  the  following  effect : 

Australia  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  is  at  once  a 
continent  and  an  island,  large  enough  to  hold  tens  of  millions. 
In  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  Australians  must  take  to  the  sea  ; 
this  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  fleet ;  with  the  fleet  will  come 
political  ambition.  The  Australians  will  cast  covetous  eyes  on 
the  rich  islands  between  their  own  continent  and  Japan.  'The 
Pacific  is  for  us, '  will  be  the  Monroe  doctrine  of  Australia.  They 
will  be  a  prouder  people  even  than  the  English,  for  they  are  more 
self-conscious,  and  have  not  our  useful  habit  of  self-depreciation  ; 
they  have  the  craving  for  dangerous  adventure  that  marked  our 
own  Elizabethan  period — there  is  a  very  curious  likeness  between 
Australians  and  the  West  Country  men  of  that  time — they  will 
have  great  resources  ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  for  them  a  con- 
quering career,  of  which  the  Japanese,  if  they  survive  Russian 
hostility,  the  owners  of  the  Philippines,  unless  they  are  Ameri- 
cans, and,  above  all,  the  Germans,  if  they  have  absorbed  Hol- 
land and  her  colonies,  will  feel  the  first  effects.  Will  any  of  them 
be  as  strong  in  the  Pacific  as  the  young  nation  when  she  has  as 
many  people  as  we  had  when  Trafalgar  was  fought?  The  natural 
Lady  of  the  Far  Eastern  islands  is  Australia. 

What  continental  European  newspapers  profess  to  find  most 
interesting  in  the  federation  is  that,  as  they  construe  it,  the 
bonds  of  the  British  empire  appear  to  be  loosening.  The  Jour- 
nal des  Dcbats  (Paris)  speaks  of  "the  enormous  sacrifices"  Sec- 
retary Chamberlain  has  made  to  the  Austalians.  He  "has  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  outward  form  of  imperial  unity,  but 
practically  the  colonies  are  free." 

The  liande/sb/ad  (Amsterdam)  contrasts  Great  Britain's  atti- 
tude in  South  Africa  with  that  observed  toward  Australia,  and 
says  : 

"The  Australians  wanted  their  independence,  and  very  little 
was  needed  to  arouse  a  rebellion.  Popular  speakers  said  that 
Australia  could  get  along  very  well  without  England,  and  very 
easily  the  tamed  kangaroo  would  have  become  a  'boxing  kanga- 
roo.'"    Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Under  date  of  April  25,  1900,  Vice-Consul  Mon- 
aghan,  Chemnitz,  says: 

German  papers  note  that  the  increasing  use  of 
machines  of  all  kinds  in  Japanese  industries  has 
caused  a  large  import  of  leather  and  rubber  belts, 
which  will  without  doubt  advance  in  succeeding 
years,  as  Japan  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  taken  up 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles.  The  thriving 
Japanese  industries  also  offer  a  good  market  for 
the  export  of  boilers,  especially  tubular  boilers. 
A  great  demand  exists  at  present  for  drilling, 
planing,  screw  and  thread-cutting  machines,  and 
turning-lathes. 


Consul  Skinner,  of  Marseilles,  sends  the  follow- 
ing, dated  April  27,  1900  . 

II.  Henry  Xeuberger,  intrusted  by  the  gover- 
nor-general with  a  geological  exploration  in  Al- 
geria, has  just  furnished  information  as  to  the 
first  part  of  his  expedition  in  the  department  of 
Oran.  According  to  his  report,  the  West  Alge- 
rian petroleum-bearing  basin  offers  fourteen  dis- 
tricts rich  in  oil,  extending  northwest  to  south- 
east for  a  length,  in  the  southern  district,  appar- 
ently exceeding  124  miles.  If  the  report  of  the 
discovery  is  reliable,  the  nature  of  these  soils  is  in 
all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  rich  beds  of 
Baku  and  Galicia,  which  promises  a  prosperous 
future  for  petroleum  exploitation  in  Algeria. 
On  the  other  coast,  petroliferous  levels  reappear 
in  the  department  of  Constantine.  Applications 
for  concessions  to  work  these  beds  have  already 
been  made  by  ten  or  more  financial  companies. 


with  the  acquisition  of  a  sphere  of  influence,  to- 
gether with  industrial  concessions  of  various 
kinds,  German  interests  in  the  Celestial  Empire 
have  become  considerable.  In  1898,  German  ex- 
ports to  China  amounted  to  §10.424,000.  The  im- 
ports into  Germany  from  China  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $5,164,600.  German  warehouses  are 
located  in  Hongkong,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Fuchau, 
Chefoo,  Tien-Tsin,  and  Shanghai  —  altogether 
about  one  hundred  and  five  establishments,  of  a 
total  value  of  $30,000,000  ;  these  render  material  as- 
sistance to  German  trade.  These  houses  ship 
great  cargoes  of  tea,  rice,  and  feathers  to  Ger- 
many in  return  for  machinery  and  iron  products 
of  every  description. 

In  Shanghai  there  are  German  cotton  and  silk 
mills  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
German  capital  is  invested  in  a  great  many  Eng- 
lish enterprises  ;  for  example,  the  dock,  shipping, 
ar  1  insurance  companies  of  Shanghai.  These  in- 
terests are  valued  at  $18,000,000.  The  German 
Shantung  Railroad  Company  has  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000.  The  interests  of  private  individuals  of 
German  nationality  in  China  are  valued  at  $2,000,- 
000.  In  Shanghai,  the  German  Asiatic  Bank  does 
business  with  a  capital  of  about  $3,000  000.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  vineyard  in  Chefoo,  which 
is  valued  at  $25,000,  the  Germans  own  no  planta- 
tions. 

In  Japan,  there  are  sixty-five  German  ware- 
houses doing  business  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $5,000,000.  German  industrial  enterprises  in 
Japan  are  valued  at  $3,000,000.  German  interests 
in  Formosa,  which  is  ruled  by  Japan,  amount  to 
$1,500,000.  In  Japan's  sphere  of  influence  in 
Korea,  about  $1,500,000  German  capital  has  been 
invested.  In  the  aggregate,  German  interests  in 
China  and  Japan  are  not  far  from  §90,000,000  in 
value. 


Under   date   of   May    4,    Consular  Agent  Harris 

■"vrites  from  Eibenstock  : 

Until    recently,    Germany   had    taken   no   great 
part  in  the  commercial  development  of  China  ;  but 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts* 

IN  order  to  reduce  our 
stock  of  Summer  ma- 
terials, we  will  make 
to  order  fashionable  suits 
and  skirts,  at  great  reduc- 
tions from  former  prices. 
One-third  has  been  cut 
eff  the  price  of  nearly 
every  cloth  suit  and  skirt 
in  our  line,  and  every  w  as  1 
suit  and  skirt  lias  heen  re 
duced  to  one-half  of  former 
prices ;  but  the  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship 
is  right  up  to  our  usual 
standard — just  as  good  as 
if  you  paid  double  th.* 
money. 

Order  from  this  Reduced 
Price  Sale  as  freely  as  you 
wish ;  send  back  anything 
you  don't  like  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Tailor-Made  Suits,  $10; 

reduced  to  $6.67. 
$15   Suits    reduced    to 

$10.  $20  Suits  re- 
duced to  $13.34. 

Separate  All-Wool 
Skirts;     former   price 

$6;  reduced  to  $4.     $7  Skirts  reduced  to  $4.67. 
Handsome  Wash  Suits,  former  price  $4;   reduced 
to  $2.    $5  Wash  Suits  reduced  to  $2  50. 
$6  Wash  Suits  reduced  to  $3. 
Wash  Skirts,  former  price  $3;  reduced  to  $150. 
$(  Wash  Skirts  reduced  to  $2.    $5  Wash 
Skirts  reduced  to  $2.50. 
Reduced  prices  on  Bicycle  Suits,  Separate  Bicy- 
cle Skirts,  Rainy-day  Suits  and  Skirts. 

We  tell  you  about  hundreds  of  reduced-price  garments 
in  our  Summer  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  FK  E  A,  to- 
gether widi  samples  of  materials,  to  any  lady  who  wishes 
them. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  samples;  don't  delay — 
the  choicest  goods  will  be  sold  first. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COHPANY, 
119  and  121  West  33d  St.,  New  York. 


Consul  Plumacher  sends  from  Maracaibo,  under 
date  of  May  4,  May  7,  and  May  10,  1900,  respective- 
ly, copies  of  decrees  affecting  the  importation  of 
rum,  wheat,  and  certain  drugs.  The  first  pre- 
scribed that  after  April  20,  1900,  the  introduction 
through  the  custom-houses  of  the  republic  of 
sugar-cane  liquors  or  rum  of  foreign  manufacture 
was  to  be  temporarily  permitted  ;  such  articles  to 
pay  an  import  duty,  even  if  introduced  from  the 
Antilles,  the  amount  prescribed  for  those  liquors 
comprised  in  article  5  (1.50  bolivars  per  kilogram, 
or  28.9  cents  per  2.2046  pounds).  The  second  pro- 
vided that  from  the  15th  of  May,  wheat  in  grain 
imported  through  the  custom-houses  of  the  Re- 
public should  be  taxed  according  to  the  third  class 
of  the  import  tariff  (30  centavos  per  kilogram,  or 
5.8  cents  per  2  2046  pounds)  ;  and  that  the  amount 
stipulated  in  the  war  tax  on  flour  should  also  be 
levied  on  this  article.  The  third  stipulated  that 
after  April  23,  the  substances  called  paste  (extract 
of  campeche),  boric  acid,  and  borax  or  extract  of 
soda,  not  comprised  in  the  tariff,  should  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  third  class,  whenever  introduced 
through  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic. 


Consul  McGinley  writes  from  Athens,  May  14, 
1900  : 

From  reliable  sources,  I  have  learned  that  the 
Athens  and  Piraeus  Railway  Company  must,  ac- 
cording to  conditions  in  its  franchise,  adopt  elec- 
tricity as  the  motive  power  for  its  trains  within 
the  next  three  years.  This  road  extends  from  the 
quay  in  Piraeus  to  the  business  center  of  Athens, 
some  five  miles,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  dis- 
tance being  through  a  tunnel  under  a  portion  of  the 
city.  A  Belgian  company  which  owns  and  oper- 
ates a  steam  tramway  between  Athens  and  Pi- 
raeus, via  Phaleron,  also  wishes  to  adopt  electric 
power  for  its  trains;  but  how  soon  it  desires  to 
make  the  change  has  not  been  learned.  Each  road 
has  a  very  large  passenger  traffic,  especially  in  the 
summer.  A  company  of  Athens  has  been  trying 
to  secure  the  contracts  for  fitting  these  roads  with 
electric  power.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
president  of  the  first-named  company  has  gone  to 
the  Exposition  at  Paris  to  examine  the  electric  con- 
trivances on  exhibition  there,  and  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  best  possible  power  for  his  road. 


Commercial  Agent  Johnson,  of  Stanbridge,  un- 
der date  of  June  i,  1900,  reports  that  the  South 


An  Appeal 
Only  to 
Curiosity. 


In  this  advertisement 
we  offer  you  nothing  for 
sale;  we  tell  you  noth- 
ing about  what  we  have 
to  sell. 

There  are  no  restrictions  to  our 
offer,  although  it  will  cost  us  30 
cents  to  answer  each  request. 

We  simply  ask  the 
privilege  of  mailing  you 
FREE  our  most  expen- 
sively prepared  and 
elaborately  illustrated 
72-page  book,  "The 
Test  of  Time." 

If  you  enjoy  saving  money  and 
like  to  sleep  in  blissful  comfort, 
you  will  be  glad  to    get  the  book. 

Simply  send  your    name    and 
address  to 

0STERM00R  &  CO. 

119  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York 


HY0ME1 

J*      ANTISEPTIC      * 

SKIN  SOAP 

Made   from  the   fresh  green   leaves 
of  the  Tasmanian  Blue   Gum  Tree. 

The    only   PERFECT  SKIN  and  TOILET    SOAP   known 

Sold   by  all  druggists   or  sent   by  mail. 

Price,    35   cents.      Sample   cake.   <;c. 

THE  R.  T.  BOOTrl  CO.,   50  Ave.  1.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES    PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 

For  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 
9clXT0SH  BATTEKY  &  OPTICAL  CO.,  92-98  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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African  war  has  opened  up  a  new  market  for 
Canadian  horses,  and  prices  have  almost  doubled. 
One  cargo  of  713  was  to  leave  Montreal  on  the  29th 
of  May  on  the  steamship  Lugano,  and  another  on 
June  6  on  the  Devona.  This  vessel's  capacity  is 873 
head,  and  it  will  take  forty  cattlemen  to  care  for 
the  animals.  Owing  to  her  coal  capacity,  tl 
vona  will  not  be  compelled  to  touch  at  any  port  on 
theJong  voyage.  Mr.  Johnson  adds  that  these  two 
shipments  will  almost  drain  the  section  of  good 
horses. 


cf^^^j) 


Consul  Brittain,  of  Nantes,  under  date  of  May  17, 
1900,  says  : 

Inquiry  has  just  been  made  at  this  consulate  for 
prices  (by  the  ton)  of  lead  and  zinc  of  all  descrip- 
tions. American  manufacturers  of  these  metals 
are  requested  to  correspond  with  M.  Albert  Btos- 
seau,  of  Xo.  4  rue  Cambronne,  Xantes,  France,  and 
submit  prices.  Samples  of  sheet  zinc  and  small 
blocks  of  lead  may  be  sent  through  the  mails. 
Prices  should  be  stated  in  francs  and  centimes,  and 
the  metric  system  used  in  giving  weights  and 
measures.        

PERSONALS. 

The  National  Magazine  relates  an  interesting  in- 
cident at  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  1896,  when 
William  J.  Bryan  made  up  his  mind  to  run  for  the 
Presidency.  "  It  seems  but  a  short  time,"  says 
Mr.  Chappie  [the  editor],  "  since  I  was  sitting  at  a 
reporter's  desk  adjoining  William  J.  Bryan  at  the 
St.  Louis  convention,  when  William  McKinley  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency.  I  did  not  even 
know  the  name  of  the  sincere  and  energetic  man 
who  filed  despatches  early  and  often,  and  kept  the 
telegraph  boys  going  at  a  lively  pace.  To  the  rest 
of  us  he  was  the  Omaha  Wor id- Herald  man.  At- 
tired in  a  black  alpaca  coat,  a  'lay-down'  collar, 
and  white  lawn  necktie,  my  first  impression  of  the 
busy  worker  was  what  a  splendid  successor  he 
would  make  to  Edwin  Booth  !  His  energy  was 
not  theatric  but  dramatic.  During  the  demon- 
strations that  followed  the  nomination  and  the 
adoption  of  the  gold-standard  plank,  many  of  the 
newspaper  men  stood  upon  their  desks,  joining 
in  the  huzzas,  throwing  copy-paper,  telegraph 
blanks,  and  everything  movable  in  the  air.  With 
lips  closed  tightly  and  an  expression  of  defiance 
on  his  face,  as  he  hurried  off  the  despatches,  Will- 
iam J.  Bryan  made  up  his  mind  then  and  there  to 
run  for  President,  and  the  comparatively  unknown 
newspaper  man  here  received  an  inspiration  that 
a  few  weeks  later  swept  the  Chicago  convention  as 
a  tidal  wave.  This  is  an  instance  showing  the  sub- 
tle and  unexpected  inter-relation  of  events  in 
Presidential  campaigns." 


Congressman    Littli  field,    of   Maine,    who 

made  a  deep  impression  on  the  House  by  his 
speeches  on  the  Roberts  case  and  on  the  Porto 
Rican  bill,  has  been  quiet  recently,  says  the  St. 
Louis   Globe-Democrat.      He  sits    in   his  seat,   his 
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finger  Sewing  Machines 

during  the  half-century  of  their  evolution  have  been 

steadily  progressing,  constantly   attaining  higher 

excellence  in  design,   construction    and  artistic 

finish.      They  are  a  little  higher  in  price  than 


some,  but — the  most  satisfactory 
machine  ever  made  to  do 

Sewing  for  the 
Whole  Family 

Compare  these  machines 
with    any    other.     You 
can  try  them  free  in 
your  own  home  up- 
on    application    to 
any  of  our  offices, 
located    in    every 
city  in  the  world. 
The  best   is  al- 
ways cheapest 
in  the  end. 

They   cannot   be 

obtained  through 

department  stores 

or     merchandise 

dealers. 


Either  Lock-Stitch 
or  Ghain-Stitch 
any  Style  of 

Cabinet  •  Work 


AFTER  FREE  TRIAL,  they  are 
sold  for  cash  or  leased,  old  machines 
being  taken  in  part  payment.   : :  : :  : : 

The  SINGER  MftNOFHeTORING  C©. 


jaws  moving  in  a  deliberate,  rhythmic  manner. 
Some  of  bis  fellow  members  have  suspected  that 
he  was  preparing  by  pantomimic  rehearsal  for  an- 
other "  effort  of  his  life."  But  in  a  recent  burst  of 
confidence  the  successor  of  Mr.  Dingley  explained 
what  was  the  matter.  Like  many  other  sons  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Littlefield's  thoughts  in  spring  turn 
cravingly  to  spruce  gum.  When  the  leaves  began 
to  come  out  in  Franklin  Square,  upon  which  his 
windows  in  Washington  look  out,  Mr.  Littlefield 
began  to  wonder  what  kind  of  a  crop  of  gum  the 
last  winter  had  produced  in  Maine.  He  made  in- 
quiries at  the  Washington  drug-stores  and  got  no 
satisfaction.  Then  he  sent  to  the  leading  whole- 
sale druggists  in  Portland.  By  way  of  response 
he  received  a  pound  box  of  "as  fine  spruce  gum 
as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life."  The  res:  .s  told  in  the 
look  of  contentment  and  the  continued  mastication. 
"Of  all  gum,"  said  Mr.  Littlefield  to  Mr.  Rower- 
sock,  of  Kansas,  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  was  wholly  wasted.  '"  the  ne  plus  ultra,  the 
Erin  go  bragh,  the  E  pluribus  unum,  is  the  spruce 
gum  of  Maine." 


"Made  frovw  the  Bean" 


Mr.  TREE'S  revival  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  has 
been  directing  attention  to  "  The  Autobiography 
of  Joseph  Jefferson."  The  most  interesting  per- 
formance which  Jefferson  ever  gave  of  "  Rip,"  The 
Londoner  notes,  was  that  which  took  place  in  the 
village  of  Catskill  itself.  Before  the  representa- 
tion he  was  taking  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  coffee-room 
of  the  hotel,  when  he  overheard  a  colored  waiter 
giving  a  graphic  and  detailed  account  of  the  legend 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  one  of  the  boarders. 
"Yes,  sah,"  he  said  ;  "  Rip  went  up  into  de  moun- 
tains, slep'  for  twenty  years,  and  when  he  came 
back  hyar  in  his  berry  town  his  own  folks  didn't 
know  him."  "Why,"  said  his  listener,  "you  don't 
believe  the  story's  true''"  "True?  Ob  course  it 
is;  why,"  pointing  at  Jefferson,  "dat'sde  man." 

Till-;    I. ATI.   MERCER    BEASLEY,  for    thirty-three 
1  hiei   justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Jersey,  was  fond  of  relat  Lng  two  experiences,  hith- 
erto unpublished,  which  befell  him  a  year  or  so 
re    his   death.      The    distinguished    jurist,    as 
many  Jerseymen  know,  hail  a  rugged  appearance 
that  might  easily  have   been  attributed  to  the  ad- 
igi  .  .-1  a  bucolic  life. 
As  he  stood  gazing   into   a  Nassau    Street  shop 
window  in  New  York  City  one  day,  an  • 
ed  him  with  a  cheery  : 
"Hello,    itranger,   whal    might    be    your    busi- 
ness - " 


PURE!  HEALTHFUL!  STRENGTHENING* 

old  at  our  Stores  ar\d  by  •  • 
•  •  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE  • 


DISTILLED  WATER 

is  the  one  universally  beneficial  drink,  indispensable 
in  the  sick  room,  and  a  great  preventative  of  disease 
when  the  system  is  in  normal  condition. 
THE    RALSTON 

NEW-PROCESS  WATER  STILL 

will  supply  it  to  you  without  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, re-aerated  with  steril- 
ized air,  agreeable  to  the 
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"  Well,"  answered  the  chief  justice,  when  he 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  having  been 
taken  for  a  'come-on,"  "I've  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  sentencing  just  such  fellows  as  you 
are  to  state  prison." 

"I  shan't  court  your  acquaintance  any  further," 
commented  the  nice  young  man,  as  he  slipped  into 
a  convenient  corridor  and  disappeared. 

By  virtue  of  the  law  supreme  court  justices  are 
permitted  to  ride  free  on  any  railroad  in  this 
State.  Each  member  of  the  court,  therefore, 
carries  a  pass  which  he  is  expected  to  show  to 
conductors  in  lieu  of  a  ticket.  A  train  which  the 
chief  justice  had  boarded  got  under  way  before  he 
discovered  that  he  had  mislaid  his  pass. 

"Tickets,  please!"  said  the  conductor,  thrust- 
ing his  hand  toward  him. 

"I  haven't  any,"  was  the  reply.  "I've  mislaid 
my  pass  and  I  want  to  go  to  Trenton." 

"The  fare,"  observed  the  conductor,  "will  be 
$3.25  unless  you  can  show  authority  for  a  free 
ride." 

"  My  only  authority  for  it,  then,"  the  jurist  ex- 
plained, "is  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  be  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey." 

"How  am  I  to  tell  that?"  queried  the  conduc- 
tor; "the  statutes  give  no  clew  to  the  identity  of 
the  chief  justice." 

"True  indeed,"  asserted  the  Trenton- bound 
passenger;  "but,"  he  added,  and  there  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "they  ought  to  do  so." 

Chief  Justice  Beasley  rode  to  Trenton  free. — 
Xezvark  News. 


Winst  ox  Churchill,  the  son  of  the  late  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  is  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  assurance,  as  his  recent  adventures  in 
the  Transvaal  amply  attest.  He  is  also  possessed 
of  an  innate  humor,  says  The  Golden  Penny  Maga- 
zine, which  manifests  itself  occasionally,  to  the  en- 
tertainment and  delight  of  his  friends.  Some  time 
ago  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  comrades-in-arms  met 
at  a  supper.  Among  the  assembled  officers  was  a 
very  pompous,  self-opinionated  major,  whose  rank 
commanded  for  him  a  respectful  hearing,  but 
whose  habit  of  instructing  his  brethren  in  matters 
military,  both  in  and  out  of  season,  made  him 
rather  unpopular.  Churchill  and  the  aggressive 
major  sat  side  by  side  at  the  table,  and  the  martial 
■potentate  voiced  his  opinions  in  his  usual  manner. 
Churchill  bore  the  infliction  dumbly  for  a  season  ; 
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then,  taking  advantage  of  a  pause,  when  the  major 
wanted  to  take  breath,  he  said,  very  complacently 
and  irrelevantly  : 

"  Do  you  know,  major,  I  met  a  man  this  morning 
who  would  gladly  forfeit  .£50  for  the  pleasure  of 
kicking  you." 

"Kicking  me,  sir!"  roared  the  angry  major. 
"  Kicking  me !  I  must  ask  you  to  mention  his 
name  immediately  !  " 

"  But  the  fact  is.  major,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ought  to  tell  you,"  replied  Churchill,  with  well- 
assumed  caution. 

'•  But  I  insist  on  knowing  his  name  at  once, 
sir  !  "  shouted  the  truculent  officer,  now  red  with 
rage. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you.  It  was  a 
poor  young  fellow  in  the  hospital  who  has  lost  both 
his  legs  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell." 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

A  Wonderful  Hen.— Lark V  :  "  Be  hivins,  Din- 
nis,  that  ould  hen's atin'  tacks." 

DlN'N'ls:  "Maybe  she's  goin'  to  lava  carpet." — 
St.  Andrew's  Gazette. 


He  Got  Less.— "I'd  give  five  years  of  my  life  to 
get  out  of  this  scrape,"  said  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  "I'll  let  you  out  with  three,"  said  the  judge 
as  he  passed  sentence. — Green  Bag. 


A  Shock.—"  Skinner  got  a  bill  the  other  day 
for  his  wife's  automobile  drives,  and  he's  been 
laid  up  ever  since."  "  What's  the  matter  ?"  "The 
doctor  says  he  is  suffering  from  an  overcharge  of 
electricity." — Life. 


Juvenile  Foresight. — "Sammy,  where  did  you 
get  that  ice5"  "  Th'  iceman  gimme  it."  "Isn't 
it  too  cool  a  day  for  you  to  be  eating  ice?" 
"  P'raps  ;  but  mebbe  he'll  come  along  some  hot 
day  an'  won't  gimme  any. " — Exchange. 


He  Made  Sure.— T KAMI' :  "Excuse  me,  have 
you  seen  a  policeman  ?  " 

Cy<  list  :  "  No." 

Tramp:  "Then  I'll  have  to  call  on  you  to  give 
up  your  watch  and  money." — Tit-Hits. 


Her  Question.— Captain  Staysail:  "Yes, 
madam,  the  needle  of  the  compass  always  points 
to  the  north." 

Mis-.  SWEF.TTHING  :  "How  interesting!  But 
suppose  you  wanted  to  go  south  >  "—Brooklyn  Life. 
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depression  caused  thereby,  and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 
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The  Rainy  Day.— Mrs.  SPINKS  :  "Where  is  the 
money  you  have  been  saving  for  a  rainy  day  t" 
Mk.   SPINKS:  "In  the  Never break  Bank." 
Ml<S.   SPINKS  :  "  Well,  give  me  a  check  for  some 
of  it.      I  want  a  new    waterproof." — New    York 
Weekly. 


Mistaken.— The  Son:  "Pop,  the  hay  in  the 
barn  is  all  scattered  about  terribly." 

THE  Father:  "It  is  the  work  of  tramps,  my 
son." 

The  Son  :  "Why,  pop,  I  thought  you  told  me 
tramps  never  worked  !  " — Yonkers  Statesman. 


His  Reason.— MOTHER 


1  Didn't  I  tell  vou  not 


to  touch  the  preserves  without  my  permission  ?" 

Son  :  "Yes.  mother." 

MOTHER  :  "  Then  why   didn't   you  come  to   me 
and  ask  me  ?  " 

Son  :  "  Because  I  wanted  some." — Life. 


His  Recommendation.  — A  kind-hearted 
clergyman  was  lately  compelled  to  dismiss  a  gar- 
dener, who  used  to  purloin  his  fruit  and  veget- 
ables. For  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  family,  he  gave 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation,  and  this  is  how  he 
worded  it :  "I  hereby  certify  that  A.  B.  has  been 
my  gardener  for  over  two  years,  and  that  during 
that  time  he  got  more  out  of  my  garden  than  any 
man  I  ever  employed."— Exchange. 


Roasts. — "Ma  faither's  a  soger,"  said  a  little 
Scotch  lassie.  "An'  ma  faither,  too,"  said  her 
playmate.  "Ah,  but  ma  faither's  a  brave  mon. 
He's  been  in  war,  and  he's  got  a  hale  gang  o' 
medals.  An'  he'  gat  the  Victoria  Cross.  The 
Queen  pinned  it  on  him  wi'  her  ain  hand,"  breath- 
lessly announced  lassie  number  one.  "An'  ma 
faither's  braverer,"  cried  the  other  one.  "  He's 
been  in  dozzen  o'  wars,  and  he's  got  gangs  and 
gangs  o'  medals  an'  Victoria  Crosses.  An'  he's 
got  a  bonnie  wudden  leg,  an',"  with  a  triumphant 
shriek,  "  the  Queen  nailed  it  on  wi'  her  ain  hand." 
— Exchange. 


Her    Position. — The  congress  of  mothers  was 
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in  session  and  the  delegates  were  paying  rapt 
attention  to  the  costume  of  the  orator  of  the  day, 
who  was  addressing  them  on  "  The  Proper  Organ- 
ization of  the  Home."  "The  true  home,"  she  said, 
gracefully  throwing  back  her  head  in  order  that 
the  diamond  sunburst  at  her  throat  should  be 
assessed  at  its  full  value,  "the  true  home  should 
be  organized  just  as  any  ruling  or  directing  body- 
is.     It   should    be    a    congress    in  which  the  wife 

is "    "Speaker  of  the  House"  came  in  a  mighty 

chorus  from  the  delegates.  What  is  the  use  of 
going  to  a  convention  if  you  do  not  know  what 
you  want  ? — Baltimore  American. 


A  Shilling  Saved. — At  a  certain  cloth  factory 
in  Scotland  it  was  the  custom  to  fine  the  work- 
people for  turning  out  bad  work.  One  day  a 
workman  brought  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be  examined, 
and  the  manager  found  two  little  holes  about  an 
inch  apart.  He  then  showed  these  to  the  man 
and  demanded  two  shillings  fine,  a  shilling  for 
each  hole.  "  Is  it  a  shilling  for  each  hole  ?  "  asked 
the  man.  "Yes,"  said  the  manager.  "And  is  it 
the  same  for  every  hole,  big  or  little?"  "Yes, 
exactly  the  same,"  said  the  manager.  "  Well, 
then,  I'll  save  a  shilling,"  and  putting  his  fingers 
in  the  holes,  he  quickly  made  the  two  into  one. — 
The  Argonaut  {.San  Francisco). 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

South  Africa. 

June  25.— A  force  of  Boers  was  defeated  by  the 
British  at  Wynberg. 

June  26. — Lord  Roberts  reports  the  gradual 
pacification  of  the  western  part  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  surrender  of  a  Boer  force  under 
De  Villiers  to  Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  an- 
nounces the  end  of  the  rebellion  in  Cape 
Colony,  north  of  Orange  River. 

June  27.— It  is  officially  announced  at  Cape  Town 
that  no  British  troops  will  leave  South  Africa 
until  the  Boer  war  is  over. 

June  28. — An  investigation,  it  is  reported,  will  he 
made  of  charges  of  suffering  in  the  army  of 
Lord  Roberts. 

June  29. — Guerrilla  warfare  continues  and  British 
columns  are  continually  being  attacked. 

June  30.— The  hemming  in  of  t he  Boer  force  in 
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the  Orange  River  Colony  is  said  to  be  com- 
plete. 

China. 

Tune  25. — The  report  of  Sheng,  Chinese  Director 
of  Railways,  giving  assurance  of  the  safety 
of  the  legations  at  Peking,  receives  little  cre- 
dence. 

June  26. — The  allied  relief  column  which  entered 
Tien-Tsin  on  June  23  was  headed  by  Ameri- 
cans and  British ;  on  Sunday  the  forces 
pushed  on  to  rescue  Admiral  Seymour. 

June  27. — Admiral  Kempff  reports  that  the  for- 
eign ministers  in  China  are  with  Admiral 
Seymour's  relief  expedition. 

June  28. — Admiral  Seymour's  column  is  rescued 
by  the  relieving  force  sent  out  from  Tien- 
Tsin  on  Monday,  and  brought  back  to  that 
city  ;  it  failed  to  reach  Peking,  and  sustained 
a  loss  of  62  killed  and  312  wounded. 

June  29. — Admiral  Kempff  reports  that  the  for- 
eign ministers  are  not  with  Admiral  Sey- 
mour's column  ;  it  is  reported  in  Paris  that 
the  Powers  have  agreed  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  China,  which  country  will  be 
occupied  by  an  international  army  of  80,000 
troops. 

|une  30. — The  Brooklyn  sails  from  Hongkong 
for  Taku  ;  further  details  about  the  fighting 
near  Tien-Tsin  are  made  public. 

fuly  i. — The  situation  in  China  becomes  more 
serious  ;  the  British  Consul  at  Che-Foo  tele- 
graphs that  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  Ger- 
man Minister,  was  murdered  by  native 
troops  at  Peking,  on  June  18,  while  on  his  way 
to  the  Tsung-li-Vamen,  where  he  died;  the 
Ainerican  Consul  at  Shanghai  states  that 
Yung  Lit,  the  viceroy  of  the  province  of 
Pe-Chi-Li,  telegraphed  that  the  other  min- 
isters were  safe  on  June  26,  but  their  situa- 
tion was  desperate,  and  he  doubted  if  the}- 
could  hold  out  twenty-four  hours  longer,  as 
neither  he  nor  the  Empress  could  afford 
them  protection  ;  a  dispatch  received  in 
Rome  from  the  commander  of  the  Italian 
warship  Elba  said  all  the  diplomatic  corps 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  British  legation,  all 


A  Summer  Holiday 

Do  not  plan  your  summer  trip  before  seeing  some  of  the 
handsome  literature  issued  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
System,  descriptive  of  the  magnificent  playgrounds  and 
summer  resorts  situated  in  the  highlands  of  Ontario,  in- 
cluding the  "  Muskoka  Lakes,"  "  Lake  of  Bays,"  "The 
30,000  Islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay,"  "  The  Magnetawan 
River," and  the"  Kawartha  Lakes."  Health  and  pleasure 
can  be  found  in  all  of  these  unexcelled  regions ;  good  ho- 
tels, fine  steamers  on  the  lakes,  good  fishing  and  hunting, 
a  region  where  perfect  immunity  from  hay  fever  is  assured, 
are  some  of  the  features  which  attract  the  tourist  and 
pleasure  seeker  to  these  districts. 

A  postal  card  to  F.  P.  Dwyer,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 
290  Broadway,  New  York  City,  will  secure,  free,  descriptive 
pamphlets  full  of  information,  maps,  etc. 

The  natural  beauty  and  di^rsity  of  the  scenery  of  tht 
North,  is  unequalled  on  the  continent. 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF.       STAIN  PROOF 

Looks   exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 
i  mitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 
contains  no    rubber, 
cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 
fected by 
heat, 
cold  or 
climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 
Elain    or 
gured. 

A   piece,  18  x  18    Im-hes,  ■uffrtrnt  to  cover  a  chair  J 
Beut,  wlllbc«ent  for  85  cents. 

^jallipiC  rrCC  l      make  a   Sewing    Com- 
panion,  sent  for  2c .  stam/>  -with your  upholster  cr'  s  name's 
"  Received  the  hlehe«t  mu.nl  ut  the  Philadel- 
phia Export  FxpoNltlon  over  nil  competitors 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
by  Franklin  Institute." 
Caution!  There  are  wortlilcssand  danprerous  imitations. 
Genuine  (roods  have  "  I'aritasot*.  "  itunped  on  tin-  edge. 
^    „  TyE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
89  Broadway,  l»ept.  1*.  N.«   York  City. 


the   legations  having   been    burned   except 
those  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

June  26. — Twenty-five  new  cases  of  the  bubonic 
plague  are  reported  in  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  congress  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  meets  in 
London  and  discusses  trade  relations. 

June  27.  —  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  arrives  in 
England. 

Philippines :  Nine  insurgent  leaders,  including 
Pio  del  Pilar  and  other  generals,  are  re- 
leased in  Manila  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  renouncing  all  forms  of  revolution  in  the 
islands. 

June  28. — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  elects 
Signor  Villa  to  be  President  of  the  House. 

June  29. — Philippines:  The  non-sectarian  College 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  the 
first  institution  of  its  kind  riot  under  control 
of  the  priests,  is  formally  opened  in  Manna. 

June  30.  —  Philippines:  The  rebel  general  Aquino 
is  captured  by  General  Grant. 

July  1. — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 
siders the  commercial  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign. 

June  25. — It  is  thought  that  David  B.  Hill  will 
be  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident at  the  Kansas  City  Convention. 

June  26. — Preparations  for  the  Convention  at 
Kansas  City  are  about  completed  and  dele- 
gates have  already  begun  to  arrive. 

June  27. — It  is  announced  that  Governor  Roose- 
velt will  devote  three  weeks  of  campaigning 
to  New  York  State  in  August. 

June  28. — The  Prohibition  Convention  nominates 
John  G.  Woolley  and  Henry  B.  Metcalf  for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

June  29.— At  Kansas  City  the  chief  activity  is 
displayed  by  supporters  of  Sulzer  and 
Towne  for  Vice-President ;  the  question  was 
actively  discussed  as  to  whether  a  specific 
declaration  for  silver  at  16  to  1  should  be 
made. 

July  1.— The  chief  feature  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  gathering  in  Kansas  City  is  the 
visit  of  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill  to  W.  J. 
Bryan,  which  is  expected  to  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  financial  plank  of  the 
platform  and  the  Vice-Presidential  nomina- 
tion. There  is  more  talk  at  Kansas  City  of 
ex-Senator  Hill  as  the  possible  candidate  for 
Vice-President  than  of  any  one  else,  but  no 
decided  indication  in  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
vention is  made  public. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

June  25. —  The  Navy  Department  decides  to  put 
superimposed  turrets  on  three  of  the  new 
battleships. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  strain- 
ing every  resource  to  meet  the  emergency 
in  China  ;  a  request  for  an  armistice,  made 
by  the  Chinese  minister,  is  refused. 

June  26. — Brigadier  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee  is 
appointed  to  command  the  American  forces 
in  China. 

June  28. — The  Yale-Harvard  'varsity  boat  race 
is  won  by  Yale. 
The    Boer    Envoys     sail     on    L'Aquitaine   for 

Havre. 

June  29. — The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  is  in  session  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

June  30. — Captain  Wilde  reports  that  the  battle- 
ship Oregon  went  on  Pinnacle  Rocks  and  sus- 
tained serious  damage,  on  its  way  to  China. 

The  piers  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Company,  at  Hoboken,  are  destroyed 
bv  fire,  which  also  wrecked  three  of  the  com- 
pany's vessels— the  Smile,  the  Piemen,  and 
the  Main — entailing  a  property  loss  esti- 
mated roughly  at  §6,000,000;  many  lives  are 
lost,  few  of  those  on  board  the  lost  vessels 
being  able  to  make  their  escape. 

Rear-Admiral  John  W.  Philip  dies  at  the 
Brooklvn  navv  vard. 


Steel  Ceilings 


HIVE,  DIBBLE.  ID  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  give  diagram 
and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 
BOSTOX  OFFICE  F.quitable  Building. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
sample  1EKJ0  bicycle. 
1900  Models,  best  makes.  Sll  to  S20 
'99  &  '98  Models,  high  grade  $8  to  $11 
SOO  Second-hand  Wheels 
all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$3  to  $10.  Great  Factory  Charing 
Sale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval  and  trial  with- 
out a  cent  In  advance. 

EARN  A  BICrCLEdisMbut- 

ing  Catalogues  for  us.  Many  earned 
a  wheel  last  year.  Our  1900  propo- 
sition is  even  more  liberal. 

Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain  List 
and  special  offer.  Address  Dep t.   86  M 

MEAD  G  Y  OLE  CO.,  Chicago. 


All  the  advantages  of  trays  with  a 
table  to  play  on.  Hidden  pockets 
for  cards  to  play  sixteen  hands. 
No  lost  or  mixed  cards.  Each 
player  has  four  leads  in  sixteen 
hands.  No  errors  or  confusion 
possible.  The  table  is  a  substan- 
tial piece  of  furniture, in  oak  or  ma- 
hogany. It  folds  when  not  in  use, 
Price  $6.00  f  o.b.  cars,  Green  Eay. 
Wis.  Explanatory  circular  free. 
GEO.   H.  RICE.  Green  Bay.  Wis. 


TO 
AUTHORS 

SEEKING 

A 
PUBLISHER 


Manuscripts  in  all  branches  of  lit- 
erature, suitable  for  publication  in 
book  form,  are  required  by  an  es- 
tablished bouse.  Liberal  terms. 
No  charge  for  examination.  Prompt 
attention  and  honorable  treatment. 
"  BOOKS,"  141  Herald  23rd  Street, 
New  York. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT    ONE- HALF    PRICE. 
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consumers.     For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS    IMPORTING    TEA  CO., 

67  Vestry  Street,  New  York    N.  Y. 


WURLITZER  BEATS  THE  WORLD 

Brass  Band 

INSTB.TJMENTS,  DRUMS,  ETC. 
Reduced  Prices.  Don't  buy  until  you 
see  new  80-pp.  Cat.  B.    Mailed  Free. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 
167  2.  Fourth  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


[July  7,  1900 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest." 

Problem  485. 

By  J.   NlFI.n. 
A  First-Prizer. 

Black— Eight  Piece 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  486. 

By  G.  J.  Slater. 

First   Prize   Cricket  and  Football  Field  Tourney. 

Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White— Eleven   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  479. 

Key-move,  R-K  4. 

Xo.  480. 


Kt-B7 
K— B  4 


Kt-R6dbl.  ch       Q— K  R  8,  mate 


B— B  5  ch 


1!  x  Kt 


li  x  B 


K-Q5 

3- 

B  — 1'>  6.  mate 

K-Kt  4 

3 

Q-K  5! 

Kt  x  B  4,  mate 

B  x  Q  ch 

3' 

Q  11  ates 

Any  other 

3- 

Qx   B 

Q  mates 

Any 

3- 

Q-K  6 

Q  mates 
a. 

Sherman,  Tex.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin, Hackett,  Ark.; 
Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee  ;  E.C. 
Dahl,  Granite  Falls,  Minn.;  C.  E.  Lloyd,  Sabina, 
O.;  G.  B.  Morrison,  College  View,  Neb;  G.  Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg,  Can. 

Comments  (479)  :  "Rather  difficult  and  quite  in- 
genious, but  not  neat" — M.  W.  II.;  "Ingenious 
and  original,  but  lacking  in  symmetry  " — 1.  W.  B.; 
"Subtle,  very  subtle" — C.  R  O.;  "A  beauty" — 
M.  M.;  "Should  rank  with  the  best"— F.  S.  F.; 
"  Good  "- J.  E.  W.;  "  Very  easy  "— H.  W.  F. 

(480):  "A  remarkable  problem "— M.  W.  H.; 
"  Splendid  Spanish  surprise — subtle  and  striking  " 
-  I.  W.  B.;  "  Deep  and  difficult"—  C.  R.  O.;  "Very 
difficult  from  its  surprising  originality  "— W.  R. 
C;  "As  good  a  3-er  as  any  might  wish  to  see  "— 
H.  A.  S.;  "  Seems  very  easy— after  you  get  it  " — W. 
B.  M. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  F.  S.  F.,  G.  P.,  A 
Knight,  Bastrop,  Tex.,  M.  Stivers,  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  got  477  and  478;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D. 
D.,  Effingham,  111.,  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Moore,  Riverton, 
Ala.,  478  ;  H.  A.  S.,  475,  476,  477,  478.  G.  B.  M.  got 
475  and  476. 

The  Composite  Game. 

Ruy  Lopez. 

White.  Black. 

1P-K4  P-K 4 

2  Kt— K  B  3  Kt-Q  B  3 

3  B— Kt  5  Kt— K  B  3 

4  Castles  Kt  x  P 

5  P-0 4  P-Q 4 

6  Q— K  2  P  x  P 

7  B— K  Kt  5  B— K  2 

C.Q.  De  France,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  sends  White's8th, 
B  x  B.  The  reason  for  this  move  is  that  White 
may  "not  lose  time  by  retreating  the  Q  B."  Mr. 
De  F.  says  :  "There  is  very  little  Ruy  Lopez  1  ;ft 
now  ;  but  the  game  is  about  even." 

The  Steinitz  Gambit. 

In  order  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  Steinitz 
Gambit,  the  following  game  was  played  by  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Steinitz  and  the  Liver- 
r>ool  Chess-Club: 


The  Paris  Tournament. 


W.  STEINITZ.   LIVERPOOL  C.C. 

W.   STEINITZ. 

LIVERPOOL  C.C. 

White.            Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1  P— K  4        P-K  4 

19  Q— B  2 

Kt-Q  4 

2  Kt-Q  B3  Kt— QB  3 

20  Q-Q  4  (f) 

Kt-K  6ch 

3  P-K  B  4    Px  P 

21  B  x  Kt 

P  x  B  (g) 

4  P-Q  4         Q-R5ch 

22  Q  x  Kt  P 

P-B  4  (h) 

5  K-K  2       P-Q  4 

23  Q-K  Kt  2 

Q-Q  B6 

6  Px  P           B  — Kt  s  ch 

24  K-K  2  (j) 

P-B  s  (W) 

7  Kt— B  3      Castles 

25  Q  R— K  sq  P— B  6  ch  (m) 

8  P  x  Kt         B— Q  B  4 

(1) 

9  Q-K  sq(a)  Q-R  4 

26  K  x  P 

R— B  sq  ch 

10  P  x  P  ch     K-Ktsq 

27  K— Kt4 

Q-Kt  2ch 

11  K-Q  sq(b)  B  x  P  (c) 

28  K— R  4 

Q-R  3  ch 

12  B-Q  2        B  x  Q  Kt  (d) 

29  K-Kt  3 

Q— Kt  4ch 

13  P  x  B           B  x  Kt  ch 

30  K-R  3 

Q-R4ch 

14  P  x  B           Q  x  Pch 

31  K-Kt  3 

R-B3 

15  B  — K2        Q  x  Q  B  P 

32  P-R  4 

R— Kt  sq  ch 

16  Q  R  Kt  sq  Kt— B  3 

33  K-R  3 

Q  x  P  ch 

■7  B-Q  3       Q-B  3 

34  K  x  Q 

R — R  3,   mate 

18  K  R-Ktsq  K  R— K  sq 
(e) 

Any 


Other  variations  depend  on  those  given.  Very 
many  solvers  were  caught  by  Q — Bfi  as  the  key- 
move.  This  will  not  do,  as  further  analysis  will 
prove. 

Both    problems  solved   by  M.  W.  H.,   University 
of  Virginia ;  the  Rev.    /.  w.    Mieber,    Bethlel 
Pa  ;   '".    k.  Oldham,  Moundaville,  w.  Va.;  w.  k. 

Coutnbe,    Lakeland,    Ha.;   HA.    Seade,    Mali- 
Ill  ;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la, 

479  (only):  M.  Marble,  Worcester.  Mass.:  V  S. 
Ferguson,     Birmingham,     Ala.;     J      K.   Wharton, 


Notes  by  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Chess-  Club. 

(a)  This  move  is  a  comparatively  recent  inno- 
vation in  the  Steinitz  Gambit,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  eleventh  move,  was  expected  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Gambit. 

(b)  This  withdrawal  of  the  King  seems  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  continuing  the  game.  An  analysis 
from  this  point  would  possess  considerable  inter- 
est. 

(c)  Black  appears  to  have  no  other  line  of  play 
open  than  to  secure  as  many  Pawns  as  possible  as 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  piece  short. 

(d)  12  B — K  6  was  discussed  as  a  feasible  move, 
but  on  in  vestigation  did  not  apparently  lead  to  any 
decided  advantage,  and  altho  some  of  the  posi- 
tions obtained  were  very  strong,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  the  White  King  could  ultimately  make  his 
escape  under  the  shelter  of  the  Pawns  on  the 
Queen's  side. 

(c)  R — B  sq  was  expected. 

(f)  This  was  entirely  unexpected.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  K — B  sq  freed  Black's  position  some- 
what, and  secured  a  probable  Draw.  The  move 
enabled  Black  to  win. 

(g)  Obviously  R  x  Q  would  not  pay. 

(h)  The  advance  of  this  Pawn  forces  the  game. 
White  is  compelled  to  abandon  his  position  at  Kt 
7.  and  so  allow  Black  to  occupy  the  strong  posi- 
tion at  Q  B  6. 

(j)  Q— K  2  is  not  any  better.  P— Q  B  4  would 
ult  imately  win  the  Bishop,  and  leave  White  with 
a  lost  position. 

(k)   Much  better  than   Q  —  Q  7  ch,  which  at  first 
led    t<>  force  a  win,  but  was  afterward  found 
to  be  nothing  but  a  draw. 

(li  Necessary  to  prevent  the  advance  of  Pawn 
to  K  7  after  the  Kinu  is  forced  out. 

(m)   From  this  point  the  game  presents  no  diffi- 
culty.    Black  could  have   won   by  simply  winning 
the  Queen,  but  it  was  considered  a  mating  posi 
tion,  and  played  accordingly. 
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Pillsbury. . . 
Marshall    . . 
Maroczy  . . . 

Tschigorin  . 

Schlechter. . 
Janowski. . . 
Showalter  .  . 
Mason    .... 

Mortimer. . . 
Sterling 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  some  inter 
esting  facts  .  Lasker  lost  only  one  game,  to  Mar- 
shall, and  drew  only  one,  with  Tschigorin.  Pills- 
bury was  beaten  by  Lasker,  Marshall,  and  Burn, 
and  drew  with  Showalter.  Marshall  lost  only 
three  games,  to  Maroczy,  Janowsky,  and  Show- 
alter  ;  but  he  had  two  Craws,  with  Tschigorin  and 
Schlechter.  Maroczy,  who  tied  with  Marshall, 
lost  four  games,  those  with  Lasker,  Pillsbury, 
Burn,  and  Tschigorin.  Burn  lost  five  games,  to 
Lasker,  Marshall,  Tschigorin,  Marco,  and  Show- 
alter  ;  while  Tschigorin,  who  was  one-half  point 
behind  Burn,  lost  only  four  games,  but  had  three 
Draws.  Janowski,  the  tenth  on  the,  list  while  he 
lost  seven  games,  won  from  Marshall  and  Marco  ; 
and  Showalter,  the  eleventh,  beat  Marshall,  Burn, 
and  Tschigorin,  and  drew  with  Pillsbury. 

Game  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 

Four  Knights'  Game. 


SCHLECHTER.  LASKER. 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K  4        P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B3Kt— Q  B3 
Kt-B  3 
B-B  4 

P-Q  3 
P-KR3 


3  Kt-B  3 

4  B-B  4 

5  P-Q  3 

6  B-K  Kt  s 

7  B-K  3 

8  Castles 

9  P  x  I! 

.0  P     K  R  3 

1 1  1'  x  P 

12  B     6  2 

13  R— K  sq 

1 4  R  -  K  t  sq 


B     Q  Kt  5 
B  x  Kt 

Castles 
P-Q  4 
Kt  x  P 

Q-Q  3 
li— Q  2 
Kt— Kt  3 


SCHLECHTER.  LASKER. 

White.         Black. 

26  K  — R  sq  R-K  Bsq 

27  Q  R-K  sq  Q  R-B  4 
8  Kt-K  4  B  x  Kt 

29  Rx  B         Q  R-Kt4 


30  Q — B  sq 

31  P-Q  4 
3>  Q-Q  3 

33  R(K4)-K2 

34  B-B  5 


Q-Q  3 

Q-R  6 

R      Kt   1 
K     Q, 
Kt  x  P 


35  V 


Q-B 


4  ch  Kt- 
Q 


15  B— Q  Kt  s  K  R— K  sq 

16  P— B  4  P— R  3 
.7  B  x  Kt  B  x  B 

18  li— li  3  Kt— Q2 

19  R-K  3  P-B  4 

20  Kt— Q  2  R-K  3 
2!  Q     R  5  R-Kts 

22  P-  B  3  R— Kt  4 

23  Q-R  4  Q-Kt  3 

24  Q-B  2  P-B  5 

25  R-K  2  R-R4 

It  is  reported  that  Schlechter  saw  a  certain 
Draw  with  winning  chances  by  33  B— R  sq,  but 
remarked,  after  the  game  was  finished,  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  day  for  a  Draw  with  such  a  posi- 
tion. 


K3 
3b  B— Kt  4     Q— R  5 

37  R  x  P         R     B  3 

38  R— Q  B  5   P-Q  Kt 

39  Q-B  3        Kt  x  R 

40  P  x  Kt        Q  x  R  P 

41  R     K8chK-B2 

42  Q-K  sq     R     K  3 

43  R  x  R 

44  Q-Q  * 

45  Q-Q  8 

46  Q  x  P  ch 

47  P-B  3 

48  - 
49 


Q  x  R 
R-  1!  4 
Q     B5 
K      Kt  3 
Q-K  7 
B  6  ch  K-  R  4 
K  4       Q  xQ 


50  Kesigns. 
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St.  Luke's  Reformed  Church,  Trappe,  Pa 4.00 
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Mrs.  Nancy  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis 2.00 
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OPENING    OF    THE    DEMOCRATIC    CAMPAIGN. 

THE  features  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  in  Kan- 
sas City  last  week  that  have  stirred  up  the  most  comment 
were  the  disagreement  over  the  silver  question  in  the  committee 
on  platform,  and  the  absolute  domination  of  Mr.  Bryan  over  the 
convention.  The  convention  correspondents  of  Democratic  pa- 
pers like  the  New  York  Journal  agreed  that  a  large  number, 
perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  delegates  were  opposed  to  a  definite 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  a 
ratio  of  16  to  r.  The  committee  on  platform,  in  fact,  held  an  all- 
night  session  on  the  silver  paragraph,  and  a  majority  was  ob- 
tained for  the  declaration  only  by  Mr.  Bryan's  positive  state- 
ment that,  unless  the  silver  plank  was  inserted,  he  would  decline 
the  nomination.  The  States  whose  representatives  in  the  com- 
mittee on  platform  were  opposed  to  a  special  declaration  for  sil- 


ver included  such  Democratic  strongholds  as  Texas,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
and  the  supposedly  doubtful  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia;  but  Mr.  Bryan's  wishes 
prevailed  and  the  silver  plank  was  put  in.  As  Mr.  Bryan's 
stanch  friendship  for  silver  is  beyond  dispute,  many  papers 
affirm  that  the  platform  declaration  makes  no  real  change  in  the 
situation,  and  was  a  measure  demanded  by  political  consistency. 
A  picturesque  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  wild  enthusi- 
asm for  David  B.  Hill,  a  Democrat  who  has  never  fully  renounced 


ADLAI    EWING  STEVENSON*. 

his  allegiance  to  the  gold  standard,  and  who  announced  his  de- 
termination to  make  a  fight  against  silver  in  the  convention.  Mr. 
Hill  did  make  a  fight,  but  it  was  not  against  silver.  It  was 
against  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  that  he  could  say,  199  votes  were  cast  for  him.  A  large  part 
of  his  popularity  was  attributed  by  the  correspondents  to  the 
feeling  that  Mr.  Hill  was  being  persecuted  by  Mr.  Croker,  and 
the  delegates  expressed  their  disapproval  of  Tammany  Hall  by 
wild  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  for  Hill. 

Mr.  Bryan's  nomination  for  the  Presidency  was  never  in  doubt, 
while  the  Vice-Presidential  situation  was  doubtful  until  the  vote 
was  taken.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Vice-President  during  Mr. 
Cleveland's  second  term,  was  given  the  nomination  on  the  first 
ballot  by  a  narrow  margin. 

In  the  platform  the  questions  connected  with  expansion  are 
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given  first  place.  It  is  declared  "that  all  governments  instituted 
among  men  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned ;  that  any  government  not  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  is  a  tyranny  ;  and  that  to  impose  upon  any  people  a 
government  of  force  is  to  substitute  the  methods  of  imperialism 
for  those  of  a  republic.  We  hold  that  the  Constitution  follows 
the  flag,  and  denounce  the  doctrine  that  an  executive  or  congress, 
deriving  their  existence  and  their  powers  from  the  Constitution, 
can  exercise  lawful  authority  beyond  it,  for  in  violation  of  it  we 
assert  that  no  nation  can  long  endure  half  republic  and  half  em- 
pire, and  we  warn  the  American  people  that  imperialism  abroad 
will  lead  quickly  and  inevitably  to  despotism  at  home."  The 
Porto  Rico  law  is  denounced  as  imposing  upon  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  "a  government  without  their  consent  and  taxation  without 
representation."  The  evacuation  of  Cuba  is  demanded  and  the 
Administration's  Philippine  policy  is  condemned.  The  platform 
says  : 

"The  Filipinos  can  not  be  citizens  without  endangering  our 
civilization  ;  they  can  not  be  subjects  without  imperiling  our 
form  of  government,  and  as  we  are  not  willing  to  surrender  our 
civilization  or  to  convert  the  republic  into  an  empire,  we  favor  an 
immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose  to  give  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, first,  a  stable  form  of  government ;  second,  independence  ; 
and  third,  protection  from  outside  interference,  such  as  has  been 
given  for  nearly  a  century  to  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America." 

"Expansion  by  every  peaceful  and  legitimate  means  "is  fa- 
vored, but  "imperialism"  is  regarded  as  involving  "the  very 
existence  of  the  republic  and  the  destruction  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, "  and  is  declared  to  be  "the  paramount  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign." The  Monroe  doctrine  is  reaffirmed,  and  militarism  is 
condemned.  Private  monopolies  are  denounced  as  "the  most 
efficient  means  yet  devised  for  appropriating  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try to  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,"  and  the 
Democratic  Party  is  pledged  "to  an  unceasing  warfare  in  nation, 
State,  and  city  against  private  monopoly  in  every  form."  The 
failure  of  the  Republican  Congress  to  enact  any  laws  touching 
the  trust  evil  is  pointed  to  as  proving  "the  insincerity  of  the 
high-sounding  phrases  of  the  Republican  platform."  The  Chi- 
cago platform  is  indorsed  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"We  reaffirm  and  indorse  the  principles  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic platform  adopted  at  Chicago  in  1896,  and  we  reiterate  the 
demand  of  that  platform  for  an  American  financial  system  made 
by  the  American  people  for  themselves  which  shall  restore  and 
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maintain  a  bimetallic  price  level,  and  as  part  of  such  system  the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for 
the  consent  of  any  other  nation." 

The  currency  bill  of  the  last  Congress  is  denounced,  govern- 
ment by  injunction  is  condemned.  The  election  of  Senators  by 
popular  vote,  direct  legislation,  a  department  of  labor  in  the  Cab- 
inet, liberal  pensions,  and  "the  immediate  construction,  owner- 
ship, and  control  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  by  the  United  States" 
are  favored.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  condemned  as  "a 
surrender  of  American  rights  and  interests,  not  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  American  people  "  ;  statehood  for  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma  is  favored  ;  the  exclusion  of  cheap  Asiatic  labor  is 
promised,  the  "ill-concealed  Republican  alliance  with  England" 
is  denounced,  sympathy  for  the  Boers  is  expressed,  and  "the 
reduction  and  speedy  repeal  of  the  war  taxes  "  is  promised. 

The  Democratic  press,  of  course,  favor  the  ticket  and  plat- 
form heartily.  The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  perceives  "a 
spirit  of  party  harmony  which  finely  clears  the  way  for  wise  and 
effective  action,  and  which  promises  the  best  results  in  the 
campaign  to  follow."  The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  ob- 
serves that  the  presidential  nomination  comes  to  Mr.  Bryan 
fittingly,  "for  he  alone  has  kept  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  no 
man  before  has  been  able  to  sway  them.  With  politicians  run 
mad  over  strange  gods,  with  an  overweening  desire  for  success 
at  the  expense  of  principle  rampant,  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  the 
one  firm  figure  around  whom  the  common  people  could  rally." 
As  regards  the  silver  issue,  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  (Dem.) 
remarks  that  "some  of  the  corporation  organs  are  apparently 
much  concerned  because  Mr.  Bryan  has  said  that  the  issue  in 
this  campaign  was  whether  the  man  should  be  put  above  the 
dollar.  We  do  not  see  why  they  should  be,  unless  they  think 
we  should  abandon  the  American  theory  of  government  and 
goto  oligarchic  government."  The  Denver  News  (Ind.)  says: 
"  With  silver  at  the  front,  there  is  certain  promise  of  victory 
in  November."  The  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  (Dem.), 
too,  is  glad  to  see  "a  ringing,  up-to-date  platform,  with  pri- 
marily a  positive  declaration  for  free  silver."  The  Louisville 
Dispatch  (Dem.)  declares:  "Mr.  Bryan's  position,  the  only  pos- 
sible one  for  him,  is  the  strongest  for  his  party.  He  can  not 
win  without  the  silver  vote,  and  he  will  lose  if  the  silver  ques- 
tion is  dropped."  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Dem.),  however, 
thinks  that  "while  economic  questions  may  be  of  large  im- 
portance, in  this  fight  they  are  insignificant,"  and  believes  that 
"imperialism  "  is  the  overshadowing  issue.  So,  too,  thinks  the 
Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  which  believes  that  "it  would  be  im- 
possible to  arouse  any  considerable  degree  of  enthusiasm  this 
year  by  a  free  silver  campaign.  .  .  .  The  main  fight  will  be  on 
imperialism  and  the  trusts." 

Much  more  interest,  however,  centers  around  the  attitude  of 
the  Independent  press,  many  of  whom  have  been  assailing  the 
present  Administration  very  bitterly.  Will  they  support  Mr. 
Bryan?  Few  of  them  seem  ready  to  do  so.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind. )  says :  "  The  Evening  Post  does  not  in- 
tend to  support  William  J.  Bryan  for  President  under  any 
circumstances, "  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  by  the  silver 
plank  "the  Democrats  have  thrown  away  all  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  Eastern  States.  They  have  certainly  disabled  the  Gold 
Democrats  from  supporting  Mr.  Bryan."  The  Springfield  Re- 
publican  (Ind.)  is  just  as  positive  in  its  refusal  to  support 
McKinley.  It  says:  "Whether  the  citizen  who  proposes  to  do 
what  in  him  lies  to  uphold  our  ancient  heritage  is  carried  by 
his  conscience  to  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  or  will  fain  content  himself 
with  voting  for  some  one  other  than  the  head  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, his  support  can  not  be  given  to  William  McKinley, 
who,  explain  it  as  you  will,  has  not  kept  his  rudder  true  to  Re- 
publicanism  in  this  time  of  stress  and  peril."     The  New  York 
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Times  (Ind)  admires  in  Mr.  Bryan  "the  courage  with  which 
he  sticks  to  his  detestable  opinions,"  but  adds:  "The  deci- 
sion must  be  made,  as  it  was  made  in  1S96,  between  national 
honor  and  national  dishonor,  between  ruin  and  safety.  There 
is  but  one  issue,  and  it  is  sharp  and  clear.  We  have  full  confi- 
dence that  the  American  people  will  decide  this  question  as  they 
decided  four  years  ago.  For  what  he  is  and  believes,  and  for 
what  he  would  do,  Bryan  deserves  and  will  encounter  a  terrible 
defeat."  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.) ,  a  paper  which  has  been 
opposing  Mr.  McKinley  violently  of  late,  says,  however,  that 
the  distrust  of  Mr.  Bryan  "is  so  radical  and  profound  that  no 
voter  is  going  to  stop  and  quibble  over  any  little  peculiarities  in 
a  particular  plank  of  the  populistic  structure  on  which 
he  is  to  pose."  The  New  York  World  (Ind.)  favors 
heartily  all  of  the  Democratic  platform  except  the 
silver  plank,  but  can  not  bring  itself  to  support  that. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares  that  Bry- 
anism  "is  not  Democracy,  but  the  reversal  of  it,  in 
every  respect,"  and  much  prefers  McKinley.  The 
Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  objects  to  the  plan, 
proposed  in  the  Democratic  platform,  of  giving  the 
Filipinos  a  stable  government  before  they  are  given 
independence.     It  says : 

"  If  we  are  not  to  grant  the  Filipinos  independence 
until  we  shall  have  given  them  a  stable  government, 
we  shall  have  to  stay  in  the  Philippines  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  It  is  his  overpowering  sense  of  this  duty 
to  provide  the  Filipinos  with  a  stable  government 
which  sustains  the  Hon.  "William  McKinley  as  he 
goes  forward  in  his  ti'eaty-undertaking  to  protect  all 
the  old  Spanish  property  rights  and  claims  in  those 
islands,  and  if  the  United  States  is  to  continue  this 
work  we  see  no  great  advantage  in  taking  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  committing  it  to  the 
charge  of  the  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  says:  "The 
Record  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Chicago 
platform,  but  it  admires  his  courage  and  consistency 
and  his  unwillingness  to  make  a  pretense  of  being 
the  thing  he  is  not,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Times 
(Ind.)  says  that  everything  else  in  the  Democratic 
platform  "is  subordinate  to  the  aggressive  attack 
upon  imperialism,  militarism,  and  monopoly.  Upon 
this  platform,  notwithstanding  its  many  serious 
faults  and  weaknesses,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  Democrats  can  make  a  strong  campaign."  The 
Detroit  News  (Ind.),  however,  believes  that  "the 
mischief  has  been  done  by  the  undue  prominence 
already  given  to  silver,  and  no  belated  wisdom  in 
the  committee  on  resolutions  or  in  the  convention 
itself  can  bring  the  party  back  to  the  advantageous  position  it 
occupied  a  week  ago. " 

The  comments  of  the  Republican  press  are  of  the  usual  tone 
that  prevails  when  Mr.  Bryan  is  under  discussion.  Thus  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says:  "Mr.  Bryan  starts  out  on 
his  second  race  for  the  Presidency  still  the  head  of  a  rabble 
half  fanatical,  half  demagogic.  The  same  ignorance,  wild  prej- 
udice and  unbalanced  reasoning  which  went  crazy  over  the 
paste  jewels  of  his  eloquence  at  Chicago  have  now  confirmed 
their  allegiance  to  him  in  cold  blood.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brvan  is  em- 
barked on  a  campaign  largely  of  opposition  merely  for  the  sake 
of  opposing.  No  claptrap  is  too  cheap,  no  fallacy  too  clear,  no 
criticism  too  evidently  mere  faultfinding  to  be  uttered  or  in- 
dorsed by  him."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.) 
says:  "The  Democratic  convention  has  put  forth  the  weakest 
candidate  on  the  wickedest  platform  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
American  people  by  any  leading  party."  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune (Rep.),  like  some  other  papers  quoted  above,    affirms    its 


belief  in  Mr.  Bryan's  sincerity,  and  adds:  "But  if  the  fanati- 
cally sincere  man — the  kind  of  man  Bryan  is  said  to  be — who 
holds  dangerous  views,  like  those  of  Bryan  as  to  free  silver  and 
Debsism,  is  elected  to  an  important  office,  then  trouble  is 
bound  to  ensue.  The  election  of  Mr.  Bryan,  if  sincere,  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  some  respects  than  that  of  Mr.  Bryan  if 
a  demagog."  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  says  in  a  similar 
view  :  "  Four  years  ago  he  was  regarded  as  a  weak  and  some- 
what theatrical  person  holding  odious  and  dangerous  notions 
about  national  policy.  Recent  light  on  his  character  has  shown 
him  to  be  a  man  who,  if  elected  President,  will  do  his  honest  ut- 
most in    that  office   to   work    the   appalling  damage  which    his 
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theories  contemplate."  The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  says 
of  the  Gold  Democrats  and  the  Kansas  City  platform:  "After 
such  an  exhibition  of  fatuity,  they  will  abandon  their  party  in 
despair.  When  a  man  makes  a  fool  of  himself  once,  his  friends 
overlook  it,  but  when  he  makes  a  practise  of  it  prejudice  in  his 
favor  speedily  vanishes.  In  this  respect  political  parties  are  like 
individuals. " 

The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  says  of  Mr.  Ste%-enson,  the 
nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidency  ; 

"  The  nomination  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  for  Yice-President  was 
an  inspiration.  It  is  not  merely  that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  an  admir- 
able candidate  in  himself  ;  it  is  still  more  for  what  he  represents. 

"Adlai  Stevenson  was  the  Democratic  part  of  the  last  ticket 
elected  by  the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  one  of  the  standard- 
bearers  in  the  great  victory  of  1S92,  whose  results  were  thrown 
away  by  treacherous  leadership.  His  renomination  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  was  elected  then  is  an  announcement  that  the 
Democracy  has  not  cut  loose  from  its  past.  The  party  that  is 
going  to  elect  Bryan  and  Stevenson  is  the  same  party  that  once 
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elected  Cleveland  and  Stevenson.  Unfaithful  leaders  have  been 
thrown  overboard,  but  the  true  men  have  been  kept,  and  the 
masses  of  the  party  remain  the  same. 

"The  country  will  be  trying  no  experiment  in  electing  Mr. 
Stevenson.  It  tried  him  for  four  years.  It  remembers  him  as 
one  of  the  nest.  Vice-Presidents  that  ever  presided  over  the  Sen- 
ate. Cool,  level-headed,  and  tactful,  he  will  be  an  ideal  occu- 
pant of  that  chair  to  which  Mr.  Bryan's  robust  health  will  prob- 
ably confine  his  duties.  And  if,  by  any  unforeseen  chance,  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency,  he  would  rise 
to  the  full  measure  of  his  new  responsibilities. 

"Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  perfect  mate  for  Bryan.  The  contrast 
with  the  flighty,  buck-jumping  Roosevelt  speaks  for  itself.  Noth- 
ing remains  but  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Towne  to  insure  the  union 
of  all  the  reform  forces  of  the  country  upon  an  ideal  ticket.  That 
this  withdrawal  will  be  promptly  announced  can  not  be  doubted. " 


THE   PEKING   MASSACRE. 

THE  reported  massacre  of  the  envoys  of  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  ten  European  nations,  with  all  their  attaches, 
legation  guards,  their  wives  and  children,  and  twenty-eight  mis- 
sionaries, by  the  armed  forces  in  control  in  Peking,  has  stirred  up 
strong  comment  both  in  America  and  abroad,  although  uncon- 
firmed rumors  of  their  safety  still  keep  some  hope  alive.  The 
London  Daily  Mail  calls  the  reported  massacre  "the  greatest 
tragedy  of  the  century, "  and  other  papers  comment  in  severe  terms 
on  the  anarchy  and  barbarism  that  must  have  free  rein  in  a  capi- 
tal where  envoys,  whose  persons  are  held  sacred  among  the  most 
savage  tribes,  are  cut  down  seemingly  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government.  In  regard  to  the  Government,  persistent  rumors 
have  led  the  papers  to  believe  that  Prince  Tuan,  head  of  the 
Boxer  movement  and  father  of  the  heir  apparent,  has  deposed  and 
probably  caused  the  death  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  and  is  in  power  in  Peking,  and  himself  aided  and 
urged  on  the  massacre  of  the  envoys. 

Seventy-five  miles  away,  in  Tien-Tsin,  were  the  12,000  allied 
foreign  troops  who  had  been  landed  to  march  to  Peking  and  res- 
cue the  envoys,  but  far  from  being  able  to  rescue  any  one  else, 
the  despatches  have  described  them  as  being  themselves  shut  up 
in  Tien-Tsin,  surrounded  by  hordes  of  Chinese  and  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  foreign  fleet  at 
Taku.  The  foreign  fleet  is  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  the 
powers  can  hurry  war-ships  to  the  scene.  The  repairs  on  the 
Oregon,  which  was  floated  off  the  rocks  last  week,  will  probably 
keep  her  from  joining  the  fleet  for  a  long  time.     Russia,  Eng- 


land, and  Japan  are  fitting  out  land  forces  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  United  States  and  the  other  powers  interested  will  also 
contribute  troops. 

With  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  world,  with  a  heredi- 
tary hatred  of  foreigners  on  one  side,  and  the  most  powerful 
modern  nations  of  the  earth  acting  in  alliance,  but  bitterly  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  on  the  other  side,  the  field  of  possibilities 
opened  by  the  beginning  of  a  war  is  so  large  that  speculations  of 
the  most  picturesque  sort  are  rife. 

Many  papers  are  commending  Admiral  Kempff  for  his  refusal 
to  join  the  other  admirals  in  their  attack  on  the  Taku  forts  four 
weeks  ago.  Admiral  Kempff  contended  that  an  assault  on  the 
forts  would  rouse  the  Chinese  to  a  frenzy  against  the  foreign 
nations  taking  part  in  the  attack,  just  as  an  assault  on  the  forts 
of  any  other  country  would  inflame  its  people.  The  event  seems 
to  have  proved  that  Admiral  Kempff  was  right,  for  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  assault  on  the  forts  reached  Peking,  the  Chinese 
Government  lost  all  control  of  the  rioters,  and  what  appeared,  up 
to  that  time,  to  be  a  local  riot  became  a  revolution,  resulting  in 
the  reported  massacre.  Ho  Yow,  the  Chinese  consul-general  in 
San  Francisco,  said  in  an  interview  early  in  the  week  :  "Admiral 
Kempff  made  a  fine  demonstration  of  wisdom  in  declining  to  join 
in  precipitating  hostilities  at  Taku,  and  he  had  by  his  conduct 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  for  his  nation.  At  the  same 
time  he  showed  good  military  judgment,  for  the  act  of  aggres- 
sion was  as  useless  as  it  was  dangerous  to  the  interests  back  of 
it."  By  their  assault  on  the  forts,  he  declared,  the  foreign  admi- 
rals "stirred  up  a  beehive,  when  not  in  position  to  accomplish 
anything.  Instead  of  relieving  the  legations  in  Peking  they  ag- 
gravated the  situation,  stirring  the  ignorant  and  maddened  popu- 
lace to  frenzy.  Such  an  act  as  firing  upon  the  Taku  forts,  even 
in  case  of  an  enlightened  people,  would  have  been,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  serious  affair  under  the  circumstances.  The  enraged  peo- 
ple, already  on  the  warpath,  would  embrace  such  an  opportunity 
for  self-justification.  I  fear,  knowing  my  race,  that  Peking  rose 
in  mass  when  the  intelligence  reached  there  from  Taku,  and  exe- 
cuted vengeance  on  the  legations."  Of  the  military  situation  Ho 
Yow  says : 

"In  my  opinion  the  powers  would  need  an  army  of  about  250,- 
000  to  subdue  this  one  northern  province  by  force.  Should  there 
be  a  general  uprising  throughout'China,  before  they  could  do  any 
policing  of  that  great  territory,  with  its  400,000,000  people,  or 
bring  them  under  subjection,  they  would  require  not  less  than 
1,000,000  soldiers,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  would  be  wasted 
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BARON   VON    KETTEI.ER, 
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and  millions  of  lives  lost  before   the   entire   country  could   be 

brought  under  subjugation 

"The  Chinese  are  well  armed;  the}''  are  well  supplied  with 
weapons  of  the  latest  pattern,  many  of  them  manufactured  in 
our  own  great  arsenals.  Shantung  province  is  notable  for  its 
men  of  fine  physique  and  stature.  This  province  could  probably 
place  in  the  field  nearly  a  million  men,  closely  approaching  or 
exceeding  six  feet  in  height.  Whatever  China  may  have  been 
in  the  past,  she  is  still  no  insignificant  enemy  to  cope  with  to- 
day. Her  strength  is  formidable,  and  if  it  be  underestimated  by 
invaders  the  result  will  be  a  terrible  slaughter." 

Appalling  Crime  Awaits  Justice. — "  If  the  appalling  report  of 
massacre  in  Peking  is  confirmed,  and  but  too  dire  cause  exists 
for  believing  it  to  be  true,  a  solemn  duty  rests  on  the  associated 
nations  to-day  representing  the  civilized  world  in  China.  The 
modern  world  has  known  no  event  more  awful,  no  catastrophe 
more  terrible,  and  no  crime  more  heinous.  Isolated  massacres 
there  have  been  in  the  long  contact  and  contest  between  the 
East  and  the  West ;  but  nothing  comparable  to  this.  The  num- 
ber of  victims,  their  station,  their  heroic  but  fruitless  resistance 
against  overpowering  odds,  the  final  defeat  and  the  appalling 
butchery  at  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  mob  write  such  a  page  of 
horror  as  the  history  of  our  own  day  has  not  known.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  envoys,  officers,  and  soldiers,  men  of  all 
stations  and  callings  are  all  swept  to  one  merciless  fate.  Dim 
hope  may  yet  exist  that  the  many  reports  may  be  contradicted, 
but  the  civilized  world  is  perforce  coming,  however  unwillingly, 
to  the  conviction  that  the  worst  is  true  and  that  the  greater  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  face  to  face  with  one  of  those  public 
crimes  which  demand  the  common  action  of  those  powers  on 
whom  rests  to-day  the  guidance  of  the  world's  affairs,  the  pro- 
tection of  its  public  law,  and  the  execution  of  its  public  justice. 

"Vengeance  no  man  desires.  Justice  all  men  must  demand. 
The  ministers  massacred  in  Peking  were  envoys.  There  is  no 
tribe  so  savage  and  no  people  so  degraded  that  its  meanest  docs 
not  know  the  envoy's  due  of  protection,  safety,  and  freedom  from 
insult  and  attack.  This  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  man. 
From  Prince  Tuan  down  to  the  last  and  lowest  member  in  the 
savage  horde  that  swept  over  the  English  legation  compound  and 
filled  it  with  heaps  of  butchered  men  and  women,  not  a  man  but 
knew  that  the  act  ran  as  counter  to  Chinese  maxims  as  to  Euro- 
pean public  law.  It  is  condemned  by  both.  It  is  recognized  by 
both  as  putting  those  who  share  in  this  crime,  which  all  men  hold 
detestable  to  heaven  and  disgraceful  to  man,  outside  the  pale  of 
human  forgiveness.  .  Nothing  is  left  for  men  responsible  for  this 
act,  so  far  as  they  can  be  identified,  but  stern  pursuit,  arrest, 
trial  and  execution.      

"A  cooperative  force  must  be  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Peiho  from  all  the  nations  whose  envoys  have  been  murdered. 
This  force  must  be  strong  enough  to  sweep  all  before  it.  In  it 
the  United  States  must  be  represented,  not  for  vengeance,  an 
unchristian  and  unworthy  desire,  but  for  justice — inexorable 
justice  ;  delayed  it  may  be  and  slow,  but  which,  when  it  smites, 
will  smite  without  respect  of  persons  from  Prince  Tuan  to  the 
most  ignorant  rioter  known  to  have  shared  in  this  fell,  foul  work." 
—  The  Philadelphia  Press. 

Tragedy  Might  Have  Been  Prevented. — "It  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  any  civilized  power  would  incur  the  risk  of  the  awful 
catastrophe  that  is  occurring  at  Peking  rather  than  let  another 
power  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Yet  what  else  are  we  to  think? 
There  was  one  power,  and  only  one,  that  was  able  at  the  outset, 
that  has  at  all  times  been  able  and  that  is  able  at  this  moment  to 
rush  in  an  irresistible  army  to  the  rescue  of  whoever  may  be  left 
alive  in  Peking  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  anti-foreign  out- 
break. That  power  is  known,  and  has  all  along  been  known,  to 
be  eager  to  undertake  the  work.  Why  has  it  not  done  so?  We 
know  of  no  possible  answer  save  that  already  indicated,  namely, 
that  some  other  powers  or  power  would  not  and  will  not  consent 
to  it  for  fear  the  intervening  power  might  thus  gain  some  advan- 
t"'  3  in  the  scramble  for  fragments  of  broken  China.  Because  of 
such  fears  and  jealousies  the  foreign  colony  at  Peking  has  been 
abandoned  to  its  fate. 

"There  is  to-day  nothing  upon  which  the  most  competent 
judges  of  the  situation  are  more  fully  agreed  than  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  large,  completely  equipped  army  of  homogeneous 
composition,  furnished  by  a  single  nation.  Such  an  army,  and 
the  one  of  all  on  earth  best  fitted  to  operate  in  China,  is  waiting 
under  arms  only  nine  hundred  miles  away.  But  it  is"  not  per- 
mitted to  move.  In  the  face  of  the  urgent  need  at  Peking  it  is 
decided  to  await  the  slow  process  of  weeks  or  months,  until  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world — from  Southampton  and  Havre  and 
Hamburg  and  Cronstadt — can  come  ships  bearing  the  parts  of  a 
composite  army,  whose  members  are  to  pay  one  tenth  of  their 
attention  to  subduing  the  Tartars  and  nine  tenths  to  watching 
each  other.  Of  a  truth,  that  is  a  concert  of  the  powers  !  It  is  a 
fatal  error.  Japan,  as  the  executor  of  an  international  mandate, 
could  have  planted  her  flag  at  Peking  weeks  ago.  It  will  not  be 
easy  for  those  who  objected  to  her  doing  so  to  escape  blame  for 
what  has  happened  because  she  did  not  do  so." — The  New  York 
Tribune. 

Longer  Delay  Culpable.— "If  it  turns  out  that  the  American 
minister  and  some  of  his  countrymen  have  been  murdered  at 
Peking — and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  case — will  the  Administration  hesitate  longer  in 
sending  more  troops  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  stern 
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reparation  for  the  crime  against  the  national  honor?  Or  will  the 
State  Department  continue  to  discuss  the  question  whether  we 
yet  -.(.ally  at  war  with  China?  It  is  clear  already  that  no 
half-way  measures  will  suffice  to  restore  order.  There  is  no 
need  to  wait  until  the  American  regiments  on  their  way  to  Taku 
get  there  before  despatching  reenforcements.  Everything  goes 
to  show  that  as  many  troops  of  all  nations  as  can  be  got  together 
will  be  needed.  Japan  is  ready  to  do  its  full  duty.  The  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  follow  suit.  Will  it  shrink  from  the 
task?  Will  it  hesitate?  Is  Mr.  Conger,  if  he  has  been  slaugh- 
tered, to  go  unavenged?  The  German  Emperor  has  spoken  as 
every  man  of  honor  must  feel.  The  insult  to  the  German  flag 
and  nation  will  not  remain  unpunished.  If  the  temper  of  the 
American  people  is  what  it  has  been  hitherto,  the  news  of  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  at  Peking  would  incite  a  cry  of  rage  that  even  the 
dull  ears  at  the  White  House  would  be  forced  to  hear  and  obey." 
—  The  Providence  Journal. 


Record  thinks  that  if  the  whole  system  of  salvage  money  were 
abolished,  the  work  of  rescue  would  be  carried  on  just  as  actively 
as  now,  "and  would  result  in  more  attention  to  endangered  lives 
and  less  to  property." 


CHARGES  OF  INHUMANITY  AT  THE   HOBOKEN 

FIRE. 

THE  newspapers  are  still  discussing  the  charges,  referred  to 
in  these  columns  last  week,  that  some  of  the  captains  of 
the  New  York  harbor  tugboats  refused  to  rescue  the  drowning 
victims  of  the  fire  at  the  North  German  Lloyd  piers  because  they 
had  no  money,  and  actually  pushed  them  back  into  the  water 
with  boathooks  so  that  the  tugboats  might  be  free  to  rescue  mer- 
chandise, for  which  a  reward  could  be  claimed.  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  says :  "  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  type  of  human 
nature  so  depraved  and  mercenary  that  it  withholds  help  from 
suffering,  perishing  fellow  creatures  because  the  poor  dying  and 
drowning  ones  are  too  exhausted  to  respond  to  the  unspeakably 
sordid  cry  of  '  How  much  ? '  .  .  .  The  New  York  tugmen  have 
furnished  a  spectacle  of  astounding  greed  which  stands  out  in 
all  its  hideousness  against  the  dark  picture  of  disaster  and  sud- 
den and  torturesome  death  for  hundreds  of  their  brethren. 
There  is  nothing  more  shockingly  selfish  in  all  the  annals  of 
ocean  calamities." 

The  New  York  papers,  however,  seem  inclined  to  doubt  the 
stories.  The  Tribune,  for  example,  says  that  such  charges 
"ought  not  to  be  loosely  made  or  readily  believed.  Such  mani- 
festations of  hideous  thrift  are,  we  suppose,  conceivable,  and 
there  seems  to  be  some  testimony  which  is  not  obviously  sheer 
invention  to  support  the  accusation.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  few  persons  in  such  a  desperate  plight  are  able  to 
observe  accurately,  and  that  the  survivors  are  seldom  competent 
to  give  a  just  account  of  their  experiences."     The  Herald  says  : 

"Names!  Names!  Why  do  not  the  numerous  persons  who 
allege  incredible  inhumanity  on  the  part  of  the  tugboat  crews 
furnish  names  of  the  craft  against  which  they  bring  their 
charges? 

"All  tugboats  have  their  names  conspicuously  displayed,  and 
if  there  was  any  time  for  conversation  between  swimmers  and 
tugboat  crews — and  judging  by  some  of  the  accounts  which  pur- 
port to  give  the  details  of  talk  between  imperilled  swimmers  and 
dollar-seeking  deckhands  there  seems  to  have  been  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  that — then  in  all  reason  there  was  time  to  identify  the 
vessels  which  refused  succor. 

"Of  the  many  yarns  that  have  been  told  about  tugboats  refu- 
sing to  rescue  persons  unless  first  promised  pay  The  Herald  has 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  proof.  Putting  aside  the  incon- 
ceivable inhumanity  of  such  action,  tugboat  men  are  not  such 
senseless  beings  as  to  imagine  that  the  panic-stricken  seamen, 
'longshoremen,  and  others  who  had  leaped  from  their  blazing 
ships  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  themselves  with  money 
in  case  rescuers  might  demand  it." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post,  too,  declares  that  the  stories  "can 
not  be  believed.     They  are   literally   incredible,  and   the  mind 
simply  revolts  against  such  imputations.   ...    If  the  stories  v 
true,  our   whole   social    system,  with    its   religion    and    morality, 
would  have  to  be  pronounced  a  hollow  mockery."     The  Chicago 
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THE  great  strikes  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  of  such  long 
duration  and  have  been  accompanied  by  such  heavy  loss 
of  life  and  property  that  any  prospect  of  their  termination  is 
looked  upon  by  the  press  as  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation. 
In  Chicago,  the  withdrawal  on  June  27  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union 
from  the  Building  Trades'  Council,  and  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  arbitration  between  the  bricklayers  and  the 
contractors,  are  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  strike 
which  has  paralyzed  for  five  months  the  building  industries  of 
that  city.  The  Bricklayers'  Union  is  the  most  powerful  organi- 
zation connected  with  the  Building  Trades'  Council,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  other  unions  will  follow  this  example. 

"The  Chicago  strike,"  says  the  Baltimore  News,  "which  will 
go  down  to  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  on  record,  has  kept 
50,000  men  idle  for  many  months,  and  involved  a  loss  of  $150,000 
a  day  in  wages."  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  adds.  "Unhap- 
pily the  money  loss  and  the  consequent  suffering  of  the  unem- 
ployed were  not  the  only  evil  effects  of  the  strike.  Rioting  and 
murderous  assaults  were  attendant  features.  Five  deaths  are 
directly  attributable  to  the  labor  troubles,  and  there  were  over 
150  cases  of  assault,  some  of  the  victims  being  crippled  for  life." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  declares  that  "it  is  a  positive  dis- 
grace to  our  civilization  that  we  do  not  devise  some  way  of  avoid- 
ing such  fruitless  loss  and  suffering."  The  Chicago  newspapers 
claim  that  the  struggle  has  been  prolonged  by  obstinacy  on  both 
sides  of  the  controversy.  The  contractors  demand  that  the  cen- 
tral organization  of  the  unions,  the  Building  Trades'  Council, 
shall  be  dissolved  altogether,  and  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
supports  them  on  the  ground  that  this  council  "  is  organized 
radically  wrong  "  and  "is  at  the  mercy  of  disturbing  factors." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  Record  affirms  that  the  con- 
tractors have  no  right  to  make  such  an  arbitrary  demand,  and 
that  the  men  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  organization. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  strike  of  the  street-railway  men,  which  lasted 
for  eight  weeks,  is  now  definitely  ended  by  an  agreement  signed 
July  2  by  representatives  of  the  transit  company  and  its  em- 
ployees. The  agreement,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise, provides  for  the  reemployment  of  the  strikers  on  the 
same  terms  as  before  ;  and  the  company,  while  it  does  not  bind 
itself  to  employ  only  union  men,  promises  not  to  discriminate 
against  individuals  on  account  of  membership  in  the  union. 
Says  the  Baltimore  Herald : 

"Neither  side  obtains  all  that  it  demanded,  and  the  advantages 
secured  must  be  regarded  as  wholly  inadequate  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  wages  and  earnings,  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  roll- 
ing stock,  and  for  the  extra  expenditures  entailed  by  attempts  to 
break  the  strike.  .  .  .  The  city  has  had  a  large  bill  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  the  posse  comitatus  employed  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  running  of  cars.  The  business  demoralization  which 
attended  the  strike  owing  to  the  interruption  of  traffic  seriously 
affected  nearly  every  merchant  in  the  city,  while  the  discontinu- 
ance of  wage  payments  was  felt  by  hundreds  of  small  tradesmen. 
But  the  most  deplorable  result,  and  one  which  can  not  be  ap- 
praised in  money,  was  the  killing  of  half  a  dozen  persons,  the 
wounding  of  scores  of  others,  and  the  numerous  acts  of  violence, 
whereby  respect  for  law  suffered  impairment  and  the  self-re- 
straint of  the  community  was  weakened." 


The 
gles  th 
local  trav 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  points  out  that  in  such  strug- 
ie  public  is  the  chief  sufferer,  owing  to  the  dislocation  of 
ravel,  and  asks  if  it  is  not  possible  to  submit  all  such  quar- 
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rels  to  arbitration.     The  New  York  People  (Socialist)  espouses  the 
cause  of  the  strikers,  and  declares  : 

"A  Socialist  city  government  would  not  allow  rioting,  whether 
by  alleged  sympathizers  with  the  strikers  or  by  hirelings  of  the 
capitalist.  It  would  not  allow  the  company  to  import  gangs  of 
armed  hoodlums  to  provoke  riots  and  to  shoot  into  the  strikers' 
meeting-hall,  as  has  been  done  in  this  case.  It  would  say  to  the 
transit  company :  '  Your  franchise  has  been  granted  you  in 
order  that  you  shall  run  street-cars.  If  you  can  not  do  this  with- 
out the  help  of  armed  thugs,  we  will  relieve  you  of  the  responsi- 
bility by  revoking  your  charter  and  running  the  street-cars  as 
public  works.  You  may  take  your  choice,  on  the  spot,  of  settling 
this  dispute  or  giving  up  your  charter. '  And  it  would  keep  its 
word." 


BOSTON'S   EXPERIMENT  WITH    MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP. 

ADVOCATES  of  municipal  ownership  who  have  been  looking 
to  Boston  for  a  vindication  of  their  theories  may  not  be 
pleased  over  the  results  shown  by  an  investigation  that  has  just 
been  made  by  Mayor  Hart.  His  predecessor,  Mayor  Josiah 
Quincy,  it  will  be  remembered,  stirred  up  widespread  comment 
about  two  years  ago  by  establishing  a  municipal  printing-plant, 
a  municipal  carpenter  and  repair  department,  a  municipal  ice- 
plant,  and  various  other  departments  for  doing  work  previously 
done  by  private  concerns  under  contracts.  "The  city,"  says  Mr. 
Guild  A.  Copeland,  writing  in  Harper's  Weekly,  "was  to  save 
the  money  heretofore  paid  in  middlemen's  or  corporations'  prof- 
its, and  was  not  to  allow  greedy  contractors  to  wring  dishonest 
profits  from  the  municipal  treasury.  The  painful  announcement 
that  the  whole  scheme  is  now  discredited  and  is  a  subject  for 
popular  ridicule  may  cause  some  sorrow  among  those  municipal 
statesmen  elsewhere  who  have  been  so  strongly  on  the  side  of 
'municipal  ownership'  as  a  theory  which  might  save  American 
cities  from  present  evils." 

Mayor  T.  X.  Hart,  an  old  Boston  business  man  and  banker, 
upon  taking  office  on  the  first  of  last  January,  noticed  that  some 
of  the  city's  expense  bills  were  rather  large,  and  began  a  quiet 
investigation,  with  the  result,  says  Mr.  Copeland,  "that  one 
after  another  of  these  much-heralded  and  much-lauded  city  bu- 
reaus has  been  closed  up,  as  hopelessly  extravagant. "  Mr.  Cope- 
land quotes  the  following  figures  "  from  the  statement  of  a  skilled 
workman  who  held  a  high  place  in  one  of  these  bureaus  "  : 

"Reckoning  up  the  cost  of  material  at  the  current  quotations, 
and  the  probable  cost  of  labor  necessary  to  do  the  work  under  the 


ALL  ABOARD  ? 


TOO   MANY  r.OT   ABOARD. 
Courtesy  of  Harper's   Weekly. 


supervision  of  any  reliable  contractor  or  business  house  in  Bos- 
ton, he  found  that  a  job  of  electrical  equipment  on  the  ferry-boats 
operated  by  the  city  should  have  cost  $6,Soo.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  it  actually  cost  $10,200.  The  electrical  work  on  a  city 
building  for  hospital  nurses  should  have  cost  $1,528.  It  really 
cost  $4,754.     The  work  on  a  city  armory  should  have  cost  less 


MAYOR   THOMAS  N.  HART, 

of  Boston. 


than  $2,600,  but  the  city  had  to  pay  nearly  $6,700  for  the  job. 
Some  work  on  a  public  school,  estimated  as  likely  to  cost  $1,471 
if  done  under  contract,  cost  the  city  about  $3,600. 

"Meanwhile  investigations  were  being  pushed  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  city's  ice-plant  made  an  inviting  field.  After  the 
statisticians  had  finished  figuring  on  that  public-spirited  enter- 
prise, it  was  found  that  the  ice  used  by  the  Water  Department 
in  the  drinking-fountains  cost  about  $60  a  ton,  when  it  might 
have  been  bought  from  the  local  ice  companies  for  $2  or  $3  a  ton. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  to  get  rid  of  the  ice-plant  at  the 
best  possible 
terms,  lest  the  out- 
lay thus  created 
might  weaken  Bos- 
ton's credit  if  the 
plant  should  be  in 
operation  much 
longer.  If  a  cus- 
tomer could  have 
been  found  for  the 
municipal  print- 
ing plant  that  too 
might  have  been 
unloaded  at  once. 
Some  investiga- 
tions into  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of 
the  plant  indicated 
that  outside  par- 
ties would  have 
done  its  work  at 
least  twenty-  five 
per  cent,  below  the 
prices  actually 
charged, and  would 
certainlyhave  done 
much  better  work. 

"Thus,  in  one  bureau  after  another,  practically  the  same  situa- 
tion was  found.  Instead  of  saving  money  by  doing  all  kinds  of 
city  work  directly  by  city  employees,  the  city  has  been  brought 
into  debt  tremendously ;  so  that  to-day  the  debt  is  over  four 
times  the  limit  fixed  by  the  State  legislature,  the  excess  having 
been  borrowed  under  special  legislative  acts.  The  interest  on 
this  debt,  with  sinking-fund  payments,  now  amounts  to  more 
than  the  entire  amount  annually  raised  by  taxation  for  all  city 
purposes,  outside  of  the  school  expenditure." 

The  reason  for  this  breakdown  of  the  Boston  municipal-owner- 
ship experiment,  thinks  Mr.  Copeland,  "is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  pay-rolls  of  the  different  bureaus  were  absolutely  loaded 
down  with  political  appointees. "  In  one  department  it  was  found 
that  one  third  of  the  force  could  be  discharged  without  any  harm 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Mayor 
Hart  has  already  saved  some  $500,000  or  S6oo,ooo  to  the  city  by 
removals  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

A  ludicrous  phase  of  the  affair  appears  in  the  method  by  which 
the  spoilsmen  evaded  the  civil-service  law.  Applications  were 
made  for  service  under  queer  trades  for  which  the  civil  service 
commissioners  had  prepared  no  examinations.  Says  Mr.  Cope- 
land : 

"  In  a  list  of  about  fifty  men  who  were  employed  in  the  water 
department  on  clerical  work,  or  in  inspecting  hydrants  or  water- 
pipes,  it  was  found  that  one  had  entered  as  a  'coppersmith, '  an- 
other as  a  '  ship-calker, '  and  another  as  an 'expert  swimmer.' 
There  were  '  sailors, '  '  dial-makers, '  '  rubber-gasket  makers, ' 
'riggers'  and 'splicers,'  'rniners,'  'stone-cullers,'  'beam-tenders,' 
'  wiremen,'  and  'rodmen'  in  the  list  also,  each  demanded  by  spe- 
cial requisition  for  a  man  of  that  trade.  About  every  branch  of 
human  effort  except  that  of  '  expert  balloonist'  or  '  skilled  animal- 
trainer'  may  be  found  in  these  special  requisitions ;  and  the  only 
reason  these  were  overlooked  is  probably  that  they  did  not  occur 
to  the  fertile  brains  of  the  ingenious  evaders  of  the  civil-service 
laws." 

Some  may  infer  from  the  quotations  given  above  that  Mr. 
Copeland  is  not  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  for  American 
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cities.     Their  impression  will  hardly  be  dispelled  by  his  conclu- 
sion : 

'"What  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  Boston  experiment 
had  been  carried  out  upon  a  business-like  basis  is  a  question 
which  may  be  discussed  by  theorists.  What  actually  resulted 
has  been  shown.  As  compared  with  the  political  conditions  in 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco,  Boston  po- 
litical methods  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  as  pure  as  the  most 
widely  advertised  brand  of  toilet  soap.  Yet  Boston  has  learned, 
with  mixed  emotions  of  surprise,  pain,  and  chagrin,  the  results 
of  its  own  experiment  in  public  operation  of  public  business. 
The  question  of  '  municipal  ownership'  has  been  settled  for  Bos- 
ton. The  proposed  Utopia  lias  been  forced  into  insolvency,  and 
a  hard-headed  Yankee  banker  is  now  engaged  in  winding  up  its 
accounts  in  a  prudent  manner. 

*'It  may  be  added  that  in  the  meantime  those  public  franchises 
that  have  been  operated  by  private  capital  in  Boston  are  paying 


good  dividends  ;  but  they  are  run  on  business  principles,  and 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  politicians.  Possibly 
there  is  some  American  city  where  the  Boston  experiment  could 
be  repeated  without  political  interference  ;  but  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  just  where  that  city  is  to  be  found." 

The  usual  reply  of  Socialists  and  other  advocates  of  municipal 
ownership  to  arguments  like  the  foregoing  is,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  business  enterprises  into  a  city  administration  will  make 
the  voters  realize  the  need  of  a  clean  government.  The  voters 
will  then  eject  the  corrupt,  politicians  from  power,  and  the  last 
state  of  that  city  will  be  far  better  than  the  first.  As  'J he  Ap- 
peal to  Reason  (Soc),  Guard,  Kan.,  says:  "Make  politics 
closely  connected  with  many  industries  and  you  will  soon  have 
the  best  elements  in  the  city  interested  in  the  management,  and 
the  old  element  will  be  eliminated."  This  view  was  more  fully 
set  forth  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Cure  for  City  Corruption"  con- 
sidered in  these  columns  in  the  issue  for  September  g  of  last  year. 


AGUINALDO  :  "  Keep  it  up,  Oom  ;  he's  getting  into  another  row  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we'll  be  forgotten."  — The  Chicago  News. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

EVERY  politician  is  getting  ready  to  save  the  country  again.—  The  Balti- 
more Herald. 

Quite  appropriately,  Mr.  John  G  Woolley  hails  from  the  West. —  The 
Boston  Transcript. 

IF  any  more  British  troops  are  needed  in  China,  Oom  Paul  can  spare  a 
few. —  /'//(•  Chicago  Record. 

That  game  of  "  staggering  humanity"  is  being  overworked.  —  The  Xero 
York  Mail  ana  Express. 

China  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  territorial  pie.  But  there  are  too  many 
lack  Horners.  —  The  Washington  Star. 

IF  the  Chinese  could  get  hold  of  the  Chinaman  who  invented  gunpowder 
they  wouldn't  do  a  thing  to  him. —  The  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal. 

THOSE  who  are  prone  to  attribute  evil  motives  to  Russia  should  remem- 
ber that  she  may  have  a  Duty  and  Destiny  of  her  own. —  The  Detroit 
Tribune. 

Should  it  come  to  the  division  of  China,  President  HcKinley  should 
make  a  grab  for  the  Chinese  wall.  He  could  use  it  over  here  in  our  tariff 
business. —  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

A  Di  N'VER  preacher  is  advocating  municipal  control  of  the  saloon  busi- 
ness. This  would,  at  least,  be  a  change  from  saloon  control  of  municipal 
business. —  The  Detroit  News. 

Western  Civilization.—"  What  do  you  think  of  these  yarns  about  the 
Chinese  being  among  the  most  civilized  people  on  earth  ?  "  askecl  Piute 
Pete.  "  Well."  answered  Three-Finger  Sam,  "  I  must  say  their  way  o' 
treatin'  strangers  they  don't  happen  to  like  reminds  me  of  the  palmy  days 
in  our  great  an'  growin'  city  of  Crimson  Gulch." — The  Washington  Star. 


PRONUNCIATION    OF   WORDS   IN    CURRENT     HISTORY. 


SINCE  the  passageof  the  new  tariff  and  civil  government  bill, 
the  correct  spelling  of  our  West  Indian  possession  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  "Porto  Rico"  (psr'to  ri'co)  by  the  highest  offi- 
cial authority,  namely,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That 
is,  the  Anglicized  instead  of  the  local  Spanish  form  has  been 
adopted,  just  as  we  say  Havana  rather  than  Habana,  and  Flor- 
ence rather  than  Firenze.  This  spelling  lias  now,  we  learn,  been 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographical  Names, 
and  most  of  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  including 
those  which  formerly  employed  the  spelling  "Puerto  Rico,"  have 
adopted  the  official  spelling. 

Hawaii,  another  island  possession  whose  name  is  pronounced 
in  many  different  ways,  should,  according  to  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary and  all  our  best  authorities,  be  pronounced  hfi-wai  i. 
The  Standard  Dictionary  (edition  of  1900)  states  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  adjective  "automobile"  to  be  S'to-mS'bil,  and  of  the 
noun  to  be  g'to-mo-bil'.  No  other  dictionary,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware    lias  yet  given  the  noun. 

<i  r:i«  in  sofa),  <i  (ask),  Q  (arm),  11  (at),  g  (accord),  9  (fare),  an  (house),  h  (bed),  c 
1  (it>,  i  (machine),  <ii  (aisle),  i  (Jest),  K  (kink),  1  <  lad  1 
e  (not)  A  (nor),  el  (oil),   p  (pay),c«  =qu  (queer),  r  (roll),  -  (hiss),  sh   (she),  t  (tell) 
1  '111,1   ft  (barn),  v  (vim),  x  (wax),  y  (yet),  z  (/.one)  zh=z  (azure). 


Following  are  some  of  the  most  common  Chinese  geographical 
names,  chiefly  prefixes  and  suffixes: 

Kiang  (river) kt-ang'. 

Ho  (river) ho. 

Hai  (sea) hai. 

Pe  (north) pS, 

Si  (west) .' . ...  si 

Nan  (south) nfln. 

Pei  (white) pe. 

Tien  (heavenly) tf-en 

Tsin  (place) tsin. 

Chu  (pearl) chii. 

Kow  (mouth  (if  river) kail. 

Hoang  (yellow) hO-flng. 

Tse  (son) tee\ 

Kin  (capital  of  nation") .kin. 

l'u  (capital  of  province  1 Ffi. 

1  lien  1  residence  of  provincial  official) hi  it.'. 

In  our  issue  of  June  8,  tin  following  corrections  should  be  made  . 

Nieuwe    Rotterdamsche  Courant   (New 

Rotterdam  Courant) nJU'we,  rot-ej-dgm'se,  ciir-oin. 

Tyd  (Time) tciit. 

Utrechlsche    Dagblad    1  Utrecht     Daily 

Bulletin) ii'treut  sc  dan'  lilat. 

(cat),  ch  (church),  H=ch  (loch),  d  (did).  dh=th(then),  e  (net),  g (over),.  6  (fate), 
(brilliant),  m  (man),  n  (nut).  B=ny  (union),  n  (bon)  v .,  n  (ink),  o  (obey),  0  (no)t 
th    (thin),  ii  (full).  (1  (rule,  equivalent  to  00  In  cool),  in  (mute),  yd  (unit),  ii  (diine) 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


FINE  ARTS  AT  THE  PARIS   EXHIBITION. 

AMONG  the  bewildering  array  of  attractions  to  be  found  at 
the  Exposition  in  Paris,  the  art  exhibition  has  especially- 
drawn  the  attention  of  students.  A  writer  in  The  Westminster 
Gazette  gives  the  following  description  of  its  arrangement  and 
contents : 

"The  art  exhibition  is  confined  to  the  two  palaces  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  Champs  Elysees  entrance  to  the  great  fair. 
The  palace  to  the  left,  designed  by  Monsieur  Girault,  and  known 
as  the  Petit  Palais,  contains  specimens  of  French  retrospective 
art  from  the  earliest  times,  when  the  primitive  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages  first  sought  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  technique 
to  the  objects  which  filled  the  church  of  their  adoration,  until 
the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  fertile  in  artistic  de- 
vices applied  to  the  various  implements  of  everyday  lite.  The 
Grand  Palais — situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Grand  Gate, 
and  designed  by  Monsieur  Deglane— contains  practically  three 
exhibitions — the  Centennial  (which  includes  pictures  dating  from 
the  first  year  of  this  century  to  the  year  1890) ,  the  Decennial  (com- 
posed of  pictures  chosen  among  the  gems  of  the  last  ten  Salons) , 
and  finally  the  foreign  section,  to  which  every  country  in  the 
world  that  can  claim  artistic  expression  has  sent  a  creditable  as- 
sortment of  its  best  productions  of  the  past  century.  The  two 
buildings  thus  divide  into  clearly  defined  groups  the  past  and 
present  typical  art  exhibits  of  the  world.  So  as  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
hibits in  their  chronological  order,  I  should  advise  the  visitor  to 
first  enter  the  Petit  Palais,  and,  beginning  from  the  first  room, 
which  contains  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Middle  Ages,  slowly 
work  round  the  semicircle  formed  by  the  succeeding  rooms  un- 
til the  whole  retrospective  exhibition  has  been  entirely  trav 
ersed.  .  .  . 

"I  can  but  call  attention  to  a  few  saliently  beautiful  pieces. 
Among  the  ivories — many  of  which  are  mellowed  and  golden 
with  age — I  must  specially  call  attention  to  a  woman's  head 
carved  in  the  pure  Greek  style,  which  was  originally  found  bur- 
ied in  the  earth  of  Isere  and  was  since  preserved  at  the  Vienna 
Museum  ;  various  statuettes  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  lent  by- 
many  churches  and  cathedrals  of  the  central  French  provinces, 
and  among  these  a  wonderful  Annunciation — of  which  the  two 
figures  forming  a  strange  lifelike  tableau,  their  attitudes  and 
the  very  expression  of  their  uplifted  open  fingers  so  minutely 
and  lovingly  carved,  betray  the  infinite  piety  of  the  dead  artist 
who  wrought  the  sacred  images  from  the  block  of  inert  ivory. 
Of  small  coffers  and  of  triptyrchs  there  are  many  also,  and  as  we 
near  the  seventeenth  century  the  quaint  religious  carvings  disap- 
pear to  show  the  more  subtle  work  of  artists  no  longer  animated 
with  the  very  soul  of  faith,  but  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to 
more  practical  work,  such  as  the  ornamentation  of  tobacco-boxes, 
combs,  etc. 

"Among  the  bronze  and  iron  work  I  specially  would  commend 
a  set  of  tenth-centuryT  armor  from  the  Draguignan  Museum,  and 
various  intricate  keys  and  locks  recently  found  in  an  old  mill 
near  Toulouse.  Of  the  potteries  shown  here  some  specimens  of 
the  pure  Gallo-Roman  period  are  very  fine  ;  while  the  Baron  Al- 
phonse  de  Rothschild's  private  collection  has  contributed  many 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
not  to  speak  of  his  famous  Palissy  pieces.  Ceramic  art  being 
one  of  the  French  national  industries,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  Nevers. 
Strasburg,  Rennes,  and  cities  of  no  less  fame  have  sent  speci- 
mens of  their  own  industrial  schools.  Another  typical  old  French 
art  is  that  of  tapestry.  And  here  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
ever  produced  are  to  be  seen.  The  famous  piece  representing  the 
Bal  des  Ardents,  in  the  marvelous  galaxy  of  its  intermingling 
Teds,  blues,  and  yellows,  all  faded  to  the  warm,  mellow  tones  that 
only  age  can  give,  is  the  offering  of  the  Saumur  cathedral,  while 
the  Cathedral  of  Sens  has  sent  an  altar-cloth  which  is  unique  in 
the  world.  As  the  visitor  passes  from  one  room  to  another  he 
will  observe  the  gradual  change  in  the  subjects  of  the  tapestry 
pictures.  Nothing  depicts  more  adequately  the  gradually  chang- 
ing soul  of  a  nation  than  these  mute  witnesses  which  still  live  in 
the  marvelous  art  of  the  woolwork.  The  saints  and  angels 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  in  noble  attitudes  of  adoration,  represent 
the  earlier  faiths,  while  the  gay  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 


dainty  court  ladies  and  their  saucy  suitors  in  various  flirting  at- 
titudes, are  symbolic  of  the  latter  age. 

"No  less  than  1.530  pictures,  occupying  a  space  of  thirty-six 
rooms,  represent  the  limited  choice  made  among  the  principal 
works  of  the  last  ten  Salons  and  composing  the  Decennial  Exhi- 
bition. It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them.  Especially  notable, 
however,  are  the  works  of  Roybet,  Rochegrosse,  Detaille,  He- 
bert,  Besnard,  Jean-Paul  Laurens,  Jules  Lefevre,  Harpignies, 
Aman-Jeau,  Carriere,  Mile.  Dufau,  and  Francois  Flameng.  .  .  . 
"Of  the  foreign  sections  much  of  great  interest  might  be  said. 
But  space  forbids  my  describing  them  minutely.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  was  specially  struck  by  the  German  exhibition.  Here 
is  not  only  talent,  but  genius,  and — what  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
either — distinct  and  original  taste  in  the  arrangment  of  the  pic- 
tures in  their  dull,  heavy  gold  frames,  on  a  background  of  blood- 
red  cloth,  printed  with  a  strange  design  in  dull  reds  and  golds. 
The  foreign  sections  were  decorated  and  managed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  exhibiting  country,  so  that  not  only  the  pic- 
tures themselves,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  was  indicative 
of  national  taste.  The  portrait  of  the  Emperor — unfortunately  I 
forget  the  name  of  the  artist — is  a  masterpiece  of  style  and  vigor. 
A  battle  between  the  rival  forces  of  realism  and  symbolism  is 
very  evidently  suggested  by  the  diversity  of  the  works  shown 
here.  Great  Britain  has,  of  course,  a  marvelous  collection  of 
her  representative  painters.  Burne-Jones  is  admirably  repre- 
sented by  three  large  pictures  ;  Sir  John  Millais  by  a  fine  portrait 
and  a  subject-picture  ;  Alma-Tadema  by'  his  '  Spring  '  ;  and  Lord 
Leighton  by  three  pictures,  one  of  which,  '  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone,' which  has  been  seen  at  a  former  Academy  Exhibition, 
was  the  center  of  an  admiring  English  group.  Orchardson  sends 
a  wonderful  portrait — that  of  Sir  Walter  Gilbey — and  Parsons 
some  fine  '  Buttercups. '  Herkomer,  whose  two  female  portraits 
caused  so  much  interest  eleven  years  ago  and  subsequently 
formed  the  subject  of  a  whole  chapter  in  Izoulet's  '  Cite  Mod- 
erne,  '  published  in  1894,  sends  a  male  portrait  this  time.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  will  meet  with  the  same  success  as  the  former 
work  of  the  master.  The  United  States  section  is,  of  course, 
interesting  ;  but  it  being  given  that  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
world  come  to  study  in  Paris,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  foremost 
men  of  foreign  studios  should  paint  with  a  French  spirit.  Sar- 
gent, Alexander,  Walter  Gay,  and  Abbey — all  are  here,  and 
many  others  besides.  In  the  Norwegian  section  Thaulow  reigns 
supreme  with  his  'Nuit  d'Hiver, '  and  in  the  Italian  section 
Juana  Romani  is  worthy  of  much  praise. 

'The  Japanese  exhibition  is  specially  interesting  as  indicative 
of  the  newer  French  influence,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  supe 
seding  the  older  Japanese  methods." 


Middle  Age  as  the  Time  for  Novel-Writing.— Mr 

Kipling  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  "while  short  stories  may 
be  written  in  youth,  the  novel  must  be  the  work  of  maturity. " 
A  writer  in  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London)  cites  the  follow- 
ing examples  for  and  against  this  view  : 

"There  are  undoubtedly  great  examples  to  cite  in  support  of 
his  view.  Richardson  wrote  '  Clarissa  Harlowe  '  when  he  was 
near  60  ;  Fielding  '  Tom  Jones  '  at  42  ;  Goldsmith  '  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  '  at  3S,  and  Sterne  '  Tristram  Shandy  '  after  45.  Cer- 
vantes published  the  first  part  of  "  Don  Quixote  '  at  58,  and  the 
second  at  68  ;  Defoe  his  '  Robinson  Crusoe  '  at  5S  ;  Bunyan  his 
Pilgrim's  Progress  '  at  50,  and  Addison  was  going  on  40  when 
he  created  Sir  Roger.  Scott  published  '  Waverley  'at  43  ;  Gait 
'The  Annals  of  the  Parish  '  at  42  ;  Peacock  '  Crotchet  Castle  '  at 
46;  Thackeray  'Vanity  Fair'  at  36;  Troliope  began  his  Bar- 
chester  series  at  40,  and  Charles  Reade  wrote  '  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth, '  at  46.  Mr  Blackmore  did  not  write  '  Lorna  Doone  ' 
till  he  was  about  44,  and  it  may  surprise  some  to  be  reminded 
that  Stevenson  was  about  40  when  he  wrote  '  Prince  Otto  '  ;  1 
raeli  wrote  '  Vivian  Grey  '  when  he  was  only  22,  but  he  was  40 
when  he  published  '  Coningsby,'  and  if  Lytton  began  equally 
early  with  '  Pelham,'  his  best  work  as  novelist  was  the  work  of 
his  late  maturity.  On  the  other  hand,  '  Roderick  Random  '  was 
written  at  26  or  27,  and  '  Pickwick  '  at  24.  Probably  the  most 
precocious  novel  in  its  way  ever  written  was  '  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feveril, '  written  when  Mr.  Meredith  was  about  30. 

"Nor  are  the  ladies  much  more  precocious  in  spite  of  the  won- 
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derful  Jane  Austen,  who  wrote  '  Pride  and  Prejudice  '  as  soon  as 
she  was  of  age.  She  at  all  events  already  knew  her  world,  but 
her  world  was  undeniably  rather  a  small  one.  Little  Fanny 
Burner,  too,  knew  her  world  early,  and  published  '  Evelina  '  at 
26.  As  for  the  Brontes,  critics,  whether  for  praise  or  blame, 
agree  that  they  had  to  draw  on  their  imagination  for  their  world- 
ly knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  George  Eliot  did  not  com- 
mence novelist  till  she  was  nearing  40,  nor  did  Mrs.  Gaskell ;  Miss 
Mitford  began  '  Our  Village  '  at  38,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  her 
'  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  '  at  42  or  43  ;  while  Miss  Edgeworth 
published  '  Castle  Rackrent '  at  35." 


MODERN    PERSIAN    LITERATURE. 

THE  modern  cult  of  the  Rubaiyat  numbers  its  adherents  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  Occident;  but  in  the 
case  of  many  of  these  devotees  of  old  Omar  and  FitzGerald  it  is 
doubtful  if  interest  in  Persian  literature  extends  much  beyond 
the  immortal  poem  of  the  mathematician-poet.  Professor  E. 
Denison  Ross,  of  University  College,  London  (in  The  North 
American  Review,  June),  gives  a  sketch  of  literary  conditions 
in  modern  Persia,  which  indicates  that  there  is  not  a  little  in  the 
Iranian  literature  of  the  present  century  that  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Persian  literature  proper,  remarks  the  writer,  had  its  rise 
■  several  centuries  before  the  time  of  Omar  Khayyam,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in  1122  a.d.  These  early  poets  took  two 
Arabic  forms  of  metrical  composition  as  their  models — the  Kasida 
and  the  Ghazal.     Says  the  writer: 

"These  two  styles  are  almost  identical  in  form  and  in  order  of 
rime  ;  but,  while  the  former  usually  exceeds  twenty-five  coup- 
lets, the  latter  seldom  exceeds  twelve,  and  has  this  distinct  char- 
acteristic, that  the  poet  always  introduces  his  nom  de  plume  into 
the  last  couplet.  With  regard  to  subject,  the  Kasida  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  Idyllium  or  our  elegy,  while  the  Ghazal 
corresponds  to  our  ode  or  lyric.  The  rules  of  meter  are  as  strict 
as  those  of  the  classical  languages,  while  their  variety  is  far 
greater.  In  both  the  above-mentioned  forms  the  rime  is  on  one 
and  the  same  sound  throughout  each  separate  poem,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  first  two  half-couplets  should  rime  together, 
and  after  that  every  second  half-couplet. 

"  Perhaps  this  method  may  be  best  explained  by  an  attempt  to 
render  into  English  one  or  two  Persian  Ghazals.  In  a  Ghazal, 
the  sense  of  each  couplet  is  complete  in  itself,  and  seldom  has 
any  direct  connection  with  what  precedes  or  follows  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  rendering  of  one  of  Hafiz's  most  beautiful  odes.  The 
running  rime  is  preserved,  and  the  meter  adopted  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

—    _/    —    —    I    —    \_/    —   —    I    —    -^    —    —    I    —    \_/    — ,   — 

Now  from  out  the  graceful  cypress  doth  the  patient  bulbul  cry  • 

'  From  the  rose's  face  be  distant  evermore  the  evil  eye  ! ' 

Tho  the  Zealot  hopeful  be  of  Houries  and  of  Palaces, 

My  Belov'd  my  Houri  is,  the  Tavern  is  my  palace  high. 

On  account  of  Separation  from  thee  no  complaint  I  make, 

Only  after  Separation  can  our  Union  Joy  supply. 

And  if  others  do  derive  their  pleasures  from  the  Dance  and  Song, 

My  chief  source  of  Joy  and  Pleasure,  is  my  Lover's  grief  and  sigh. 

To  the  harp's  sound  drink  the  wine  ;  but  be  not  sad,  and  if  some  one 

Say  to  thee,  '  Oh,  Drink  no  wine,'  say,  '  There's  a  Pardoner  in  the  Sky  ! ' 

Hariz,  why  dost  thou  of  Grief  at  Separation  make  Complaint? 

There  is  Light  in  Darkness  ;   Union,  Separation  doth  imply. 

"The  following  ode  from  the  pen  of  Iraki,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  manner  in  which 
the  real  rime  is  sometimes  thrown  back  into  the  body  of  the 
verse.    .   .   . 

1.  Beloved,  aught  but  Love  of  thee,  I  can  not  see,  I  can  not  see, 
And  in  my  heart  aught  else  but  thee,  I  can  not  see,  I  can  not  see. 

2.  Within  myself  or  peace  or  rest,  I  can  not  find,  I  can  not  find, 
Pity  or  kindness  meant  for  me,  I  can  not  see,  I  can  not  see. 

3.  Out  of  thy  mercy  let  me  see  thy  face,  to  heal  my  malady, 
For  any  other  cure  for  me,  I  can  not  see,  I  can  not  see. 

4.  Belo v<-d,  take  mv  hand  in  thine,  for  I  have  fallen  in  a  sea 

Of  which  the  shore,  if  shore  there  he,   1  can  i>"t   see,  I  can  not  see. 

5.  By  way  of  pity  and  of  love,  come  thOU  and  settle  my  affairs, 
For  means  of  succor  without  thee,  I  cannot  see,  I  can  not  see. 

(,.     To  poor  Iraki  show  the  road  that  leads  to  thee,  for  in  this  world 
A  mortal  more  distressed  than  he,  I  can  not  see,  I  can  not  see. 

"Among  the  earliest  Arab  poetry  we  find  not  only  Kasidas 
describing   the  wild   life  of  the  desert,  but  also   Ghazals  of  re- 


markable beauty.  Antara,  one  of  the  most  famous  pre-Islamic 
poets,  was  the  author  of  many  charming  lyrics.  The  following 
little  extract  from  one  of  these  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
Bedouin  hyperbole.     A  warrior  thus  sings  to  his  lady  : 

'  Nor  did  I  forget  thee  while  spears  fell  around  where  I  stood, 
And  the  points  of  the  White  Indian  blades  were  all  wet  with  my  blood  ; 
And  fain  I  had  kissed  the  bright  swords  of  my  enemies  vile, 
For  thejr  flashed  like  thy  teeth  when  thy  lips  go  apart  in  a  smile  !  '  " 

Professor  Ross  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  literary 
conditions  prevailing  in  Persia  at  the  present  day.     He  writes  : 

"Some  may  picture  to  themselves  a  state  of  affairs  similar  to 
that  in  Europe,  with  a  certain  admixture  of  Oriental  slowness  and 
lack  of  method  ;  while  others  may  suppose  that  Persia  can  boast 
of  no  book-market  at  all.  beyond  the  casual  buying  and  selling  of 
manuscripts. 

"Now,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  printing,  bookselling,  and 
journalism  have — especially  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years 
— been  developed  to  a  comparatively  high  degree.  Both  Con- 
stantinople and  Cairo  possess  excellent  printing-presses,  which 
are  responsible  for  numberless  books  and  journals  ;  nor  are  these 
two  capitals  the  only  Oriental  towns  which  boast  of  a  printing- 
press.  Nevertheless,  Persia  is  at  the  present  day  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  lithography  for  her  native  production  of  books  and  jour- 
nals— which  are  very  rare.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury a  press  with  movable  types  was  set  up  in  Tabriz,  at  which 
a  certain  number  of  books  were  printed.  The  effort,  however, 
met  with  no  encouragement,  and  had  shortly  afterward  to  be 
abandoned.  The  unpopularity  of  type-printing  in  Persia  is  due 
to  two  principal  causes :  firstly,  the  straightness  of  the  lines  of- 
fends a  Persian's  artistic  sense  ;  and,  secondly,  in  printed  books 
the  character  of  the  letters  is  entirely  lost.  The  same  cause 
which  leads  a  Persian  to  esteem  so  highly  great  calligraphers, 
makes  him  deplore  all  absence  of  character  in  a  type-printed 
book.  What  most  delights  him  is  a  well-written  manuscript, 
and  he  takes  the  same  delight  in  the  copyist's  work  as  we  take 
in  the  touch  of  an  old  master.  Failing  this,  he  contents  himself 
with  a  lithograph,  which  is  usually  the  facsimile  of  the  writing 
of  some  fairly  good  scribe,  and  has,  at  any  rate,  a  human  ele- 
ment about  it.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  credit  the  vast  amount  of 
attention  that  is  paid  to  calligraphy  in  the  East,  where  men  of 
learning  devote  years  to  its  acquirement,  and  their  best  days  to- 
making  artistic  copies  of  classical  works.  Altho  this  art  is  dying 
out  to  a  certain  extent,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  lithography,  a 
man  may  even  to  this  day  in  Persia  become  as  famous  for  his 
writing  as  a  poet  for  his  verses. 

"  In  every  big  bazar  a  certain  number  of  shops  are  set  apart 
for  the  sale  of  books.  In  these  one  finds  the  bookseller — in  his 
long,  dark,  outer  mantle  and  his  high,  black,  lamb's-skin  hat — 
seated  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by  his  little  stock-in-trade.  The 
front  of  his  shop  is  open,  like  a  butcher's,  while  his  books  are 
either  arranged  in  shelves  against  the  three  walls,  or  in  heaps 
upon  the  floor.  His  collection  usually  consists  of  lithograph  edi- 
tions of  Korans,  schoolbooks,  favorite  poets  and  historians,  but 
the  assortment  is  limited.  Besides  these,  hidden  away  in  a  cor- 
ner, he  often  has  one  or  two  manuscripts  which  he  has  either 
bought  as  a  speculation  or  is  trying  to  dispose  of  for  a  friend. 
.  .  .  The  ordinary  family  library  consists  of  a  copy  of  the 
Koran  in  Arabic,  the  works  of  one  or  two  poets,  a  dictionary,  and 
a  book  of  general  history.  Large  libraries  are  rare.  Books  are 
not  kept,  as  with  us,  in  an  upright  position,  but  lying  on  their 
sides,  one  above  the  other,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  while 
the  title  of  the  book,  when  indicated  at  all,  is  written  across  the 
front  edge. 

"  During  the  present  century  Persia  has  produced  three  poets 
of  a  high  order  of  genius,  Kaani  of  Shiraz,  Yaghma  of  Khora- 
san,  and  Mirza  Serrish  of  Ispahan,  all  of  whom,  in  clearness  of 
diction  and  elegance  of  style,  fall  very  little  short  of  Hafiz  and 
Sadi.  In  fact,  so  great  was  Kaani's  command  of  language,  and 
so  musical  his  ear,  that  some  of  his  poems  surpass  in  charm  any- 
thing else  in  Persian  literature.  Besides  these  real  poets,  Persia 
has  produced  and  continues  to  produce  numberless  poetasters, 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  classic 
standard,  and  who  care  little  or  nothing  for  originality  in  either 
thought  or  treatment.  Every  Persian  is  more  or  less  of  a  poet, 
and  has  a  natural  instinct  for  rime;  perhaps  no  language  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  versification 

"The  actual  state  of  Persian  literature  can  not  be  called  flour- 
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ishing.  Its  latest  development  is  in  the  direction  of  popular 
plays,  chiefly  comedies  ;  but,  tho  they  offer  interesting  specimens 
of  modern  colloquial  Persian,  they  are  merely  translations  from 
the  Turkish  of  Trans-Caucasia,  and  do  not,  therefore,  represent 
any  literary  activity  in  Persia.  If  education  has  become  more 
general  in  Persia  than  formerly,  it  is  certainly  less  serious  ;  if 
one  can  find  more  people  who  know  how  to  read  and  write  than 
would  have  been  possible  in  former  times,  on  the  other  hand  one 
rarely  encounters  serious  study  of  any  branch  of  science,  unless 
it  be  in  the  direction  of  philosophical  speculation." 


RECENT  MOVEMENTS  IN  FRENCH  LITERA- 
TURE AND   ART. 

THE  Paris  Exposition  has  revealed  many  articles  of  commerce 
in  which  the  French  may  claim  preeminence  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  France,  along  with  her  material  advancement, 
is  losing  any  of  her  ancient  preeminence  in  letters  and  art.  Es- 
pecially in  the  drama  her  activity  strikes  the  observer  as  extraor- 
dinary. Many  years  ago  Emile  Angier  affirmed  that  the  dra- 
matic art  is  as  dear  to  the  French  as  it  was  to  the  Athenians  ; 
and  this  appears  still  to  be  the  case.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Matin,  Paul  Perret  wrote:  "One  would  hardly  be  advancing 
too  bold  a  proposition  in  saying  that  at  this  hour  the  French  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  halves,  one  of  which  can,  in  all  tranquillity, 
abandon  itself  to  its  passion  for  the  theater  since  the  other  half  is 
working  furiously  to  provide  it  with  material  for  its  pleasure.  A 
great  writer  has  said  of  the  Englishman,  'He  is  a  political  ani- 
mal. '  The  same  compliment — under  a  more  courteous  form- 
could  not  be  addressed  to  the  Frenchman,  but  he  deserves  an- 
other.  '  The  Frenchman  is  a  dramatic  biped. '"  In  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  (June) ,  Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  writing  from  Paris, 
says  of  this  dramatic  instinct  of  the  French  : 

•'More  extraordinary  than  the  degree  of  French  activity  in  the 
production  of  the  theatrical  piece  is  the  nature  of  the  activity. 
It  is,  speaking  generally,  a  literary  activity.  It  is  one  of  the  real, 
unassailable  glories  of  France  that  she  has  never,  for  an  instant, 
ceased  to  have  a  literary  stage  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  the 
expression.  The  plays  on  the  boards  constitute  an  appreciable 
part  of  the  stock  of  the  bookstalls.  Most  of  them  stand  that  se- 
verest of  all  tests  for  a  play,  reading  in  a  quiet  corner  at  home  ; 
and  this  is  as  true  within  limits,  so  general  is  the  insistence  on 
form,  of  the  light  as  of  the  heavy  pieces.  It  is  another  extraordi- 
nary thing  that  a  fair  proportion  of  this  literary  play-writing 
activity  is  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  poetic  activity.  A  goodly 
number  of  each  season's  productions,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
successful — Richepin's  '  Chemineau, '  Coppee's  'Pour  la  Cou- 
ronne, '  Mendes's  '  Reine  Frammette'  are  cases  in  point — are  writ- 
ten in  rhymed  verse. 

"'L'Aiglon'  is  the  sensation  of  1900  as  'Cyrano'  was  of  the 
seasons  of  1898  and  1899,  and  it  is  primarily  because  Rostand  is 
a  poet  that  he  has  put  completely  in  the  shadow  such  an  incom- 
parable stage  machinist  as  Sardou. " 

Literature  other  than  the  drama,  remarks  the  writer,  has  suf- 
fered somewhat  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  owing  to  the 
Dreyfus  agitation,  which  has  involved  nearly  all  the  chief  wri- 
ters. "No  unsuspected,  electrifying  genius  has  been  revealed," 
Mr.  Sanborn  remarks  ;  "but  Rene  Bazin.  by  the  publication  of '  La 
Terre  qui  Meurt'  (a  study  of  the  Vendee) ,  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  rated  with  the  half-dozen  ablest  living  French  romancers." 
Concerning  the  sculptor's  art  in  France,  the  writer  says  : 

"The  supremacy  of  French  sculpture  is  almost  a  truism.  No 
country  but  America  can  present  the  slightest  claim  to  rivalry, 
and  our  two  most  famous  sculptors,  St.  Gaudens  and  MacMon- 
nies,  have,  as  luck  would  fix  it,  taken  up  their  permanent  abode 
in  Paris.  There  is  no  possibility  that  French  sculptors  will  be- 
come inferior  in  the  'present  generation  to  the  sculptors  of  any 
other  people,  and  there  are  no  signs  that  they  are  becoming  infe- 
rior to  their  predecessors.  Add  to  the  names  of  Bartholome, 
Meunier,  and  Rodin  the  names  of  Barrias,  Falguiere  (spite  of 
some  recent   failures) ,    Dalon,    Chapu,    Dubois,   St.  Marceaux, 


Caru,  Fremiet,  and  Mercie,  give  a  thought  to  the  list  of  the  great 
dead — Rude,  Barye,  Carpeaux — and  wonder  not  that  enthusiasts 
say  that  the  spirit  of  Greece  and  of  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance 
is  reincarnated  in  the  sculpture  of  modern  France." 

As  for  painting  in  France,  it  is  "very  much  alive,"  and  "Paris 
remains,  what  it  has  been  for  a  generation,  the  art  school  of  the 
world,  and,  with  no  serious  competition  but  that  of  America  to 
meet,  the  art  center."  In  music,  important  progress  has  been 
witnessed  in  the  last  few  months  : 

"M.  Rene  Doumic,  writing  in  1895,  characterized  the  'move- 
ment for  the  renovation  of  French  poetry'  as  the  'most  interest- 
ing intellectual  movement  of  the  time.'  If  he  were  called  upon 
to  express  himself  now,  he  would  probably  for  poetry  read  music. 
The  production  at  the  Opera  Comique  a  few  months  ago  of  Gus- 
tave  Charpentier's  '  Louise'  was  as  striking  an  event  in  the  mu- 
sical world  as  the  production  of  '  Cyrano'  a  couple  of  years  ago 
was  m  the  dramatic.  '  Louise'  is  by  no  means  the  first  work  rep- 
resenting the  latest  stage  of  French  musical  evolution  that  has 
been  written  or  performed,  but  it  is  the  first  that  has  had  a  daz- 
zling popular  success.  Its  popularity  has  aroused  France  to  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  not  only  a  new  composer  of  talent, 
but  a  new  school  of  music  of  which  it  has  every  reason  to  be " 
proud." 

Summing  up  the  present  intellectual  status  of  France,  the 
writer  says : 

"More  books  are  published  in  France  each  year  than  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  combined  ;  more  books  of  a  serious 
nature  especially,  since  France  publishes  only  a  quarter  as  many 
novels  as  England,  and  only  half  as  many  as  the  United  States. 
In  pure  learning  and  in  science  (in  which  latter,  despite  the 
deaths  of  the  leaders  of  research,  Pasteur  and  Charcot,  she  was 
never  more  earnest  than  now)  she  is  second  only  to  Germany, 
and  her  competition  with  Germany  is  growing  keener  every  day." 


EDUCATION   IN   CHINA. 

PROBABLY  no  great  nation  of  the  world  is  so  nearly  a  terra 
incognita  as  China.  Altho  she  has  existed  as  a  nation  in 
one  form  or  another  since  long  before  the  Aryan  migrations,  and 
altho  her  school  system  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  the  impress  made  by  either  her  political  or 
her  educational  system  upon  Occidental  nations  is  practically  nil. 
In  the  latest  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  published  at  Foochow,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  province 
of  Fukien,  a  writer  gives  an  extended  account  of  education  in 
China.     He  says  in  part : 

"There  is  no  'public  school  system  '  in  this  empire.  Only  the 
well-to-do  or  wealthy  have  the  advantages  of  an  education,  un- 
less the  missionaries  or  generous  Chinese  open  schools  in  behalf 
of  the  masses.  There  are  a  few  native  charity  schools,  but  only 
a  few.  The  Chinese  boy  starts  to  school  when  about  six  years 
of  age.  A  fortune-teller  is  called,  and  after  ascertaining  the 
boy's  age,  date  of  birth,  etc.,  he  fixes  the  day  upon  which  the 
boy  is  to  start  on  his  educational  career.  On  the  lucky  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  wise  man,  the  boy,  dressed  in  his  best,  with  hair 
neatly  combed  and  head  smoothly  shaved,  presents  himself  to 
the  teacher,  gives  him  a  small  present,  bows  his  head  to  the  floor 
three  times,  thereby  signifying  that  he  is  willing  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. The  Chinese  recognize  three  great  superiors,  the  em- 
peror, the  parents,  and  the  teacher.  He  next  does  reverence  to, 
and  burns  incense  before,  the  tablet  which  has  the  name  of  the 
sage  Confucius  written  upon  it. 

"The  school  is  generally  held  in  the  central  room  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house ;  sometimes  a  side  room  or  temple  is  used.  Its  walls 
are  usually  decorated  with  scrolls  on  which  are  pictures  and  an- 
cient sages'  writings.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  number  of 
little  tables  and  stools  for  the  pupils,  and  a  large  table  and  chair 
for  the  teacher.  On  each  small  table  is  an  ink-stone  and  little 
brush  that  is  used  as  a  pen.  On  the  teacher's  table  are  books, 
ink-stone,  pens,  a  fiat  bamboo  stick,  and  the  indispensable  pipe. 
There  are  no  stated  hours  for  opening  and  closing  the  school.  The 
pupils  who  can,  come  early  and  stay  late  ;  others  may  be  in  school 
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only  one  half  of  the  day.  Consequently  they  are  not  organized 
into  classes,  but  a  lesson  is  assigned  each  individual  pupil,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  Their 
books  are  printed  on  boards  on  which  the  characters  have  been 
cut.  There  is  no  alphabet  in  the  Chinese  language,  but  214  radi- 
cals or  root  characters,  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  all  the 
other  characters,  each  of  which  represents  a  word.  The  charac- 
ters are  written  one  beneath  another  in  columns  and  are  read 
from  top  down,  and  the  columns  are  read  from  the  right  to  the 
left.  The  number  of  words  in  the  language  are  about  40,000,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  these  are  known  to  any  but  the  literati. 
The  first  sentence  in  the  Chinese  boy's  primer  runs  as  follows  : 
'  Men  at  their  birth  are  by  nature  radically  good. '  The  impor- 
tance of  study  is  then  enlarged  upon,  and  a  sentence  occurs  to 
this  effect :  'To  educate  without  severity  shows  a  teacher's  indo 
lence. '  The  bamboo  stick,  which  is  frequently  used,  is  a  proof 
that  this  maxim  of  the  sages  of  old  commends  itself  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  present  day.  The  boy  next  learns  that  there  are  three 
great  powers — heaven,  earth,  and  man  ;  and  three  great  lights — 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  They  further  read  that  rice,  millet, 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley  are  the  five  kinds  of  grain  on  which  man 
subsists.  Various  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind  are  touched 
upon,  followed  by  a  summary  of  Chinese  history.  Afterward, 
the  examples  of  sages  and  prodigies  of  antiquity  are  com- 
mended to  the  youthful  pupil.  Many  examples  of  bigotry,  super- 
stition, devotion  to  literature,  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
scholar's  memory.  They  are  also  taught  to  despise  foreigners, 
and  that  CHina  is  the  only  great  nation  of  the  earth.  Fungshui 
and  filial  piety  are  taught  with  great  emphasis  and  bind  them 
with  an  iron  coil.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  instances  re- 
corded in  '  Twenty-Four  Examples  of  Filial  Piety  '  (a  small  text- 
book illustrated  with  woodcuts,  and  accepted  as  historical  facts) 
have  greatly  influenced  China's  rising  generations.  A  favorite 
proverb  teaches  that  '  Of  the  hundred  virtues  the  chief  is  filial 
piety, '  and  no  other  virtue  is  so  constantly  instilled  into  the  chil- 
dren's minds. 

"  Chinese  education  is  not  a  '  drawing  out, '  it  is  a  '  cram,  cram. ' 
It  consists  chiefly  in  being  able  to  repeat  verbatim  the  sayings 
and  writings  of  ancient  sages.  Thousands  of  young  men  in 
China  can  for  days  repeat  the  sayings  of  Confucius  and  Men- 
cius.  Suppose  a  young  man  in  America  should  discard  all  wri- 
tings except  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  should  spend  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  in  committing  to  memory  the  sayings  of  these  au- 
thors, would  we  call  him  educated?  He  would  be  "educated  '  as 
thousands  of  the  Chinese  are.  And  then,  also,  the  language  of 
the  Chinese  sages  when  read  to  the  common  people  is  not  under- 
stood, unless  the  reader  explains  the  text  as  he  reads  (and 
often  he  himself  does  not  understand  it) ,  any  more  than  an  Eng- 
lish audience  would  understand  an  orator  if  he  should  repeat  one 
of  Cicero's  orations  without  comment.  After  studying  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  Chinese  students  enter  the  annual  examinations 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  government.  On  the  appointed 
day  they  present  themselves  to  the  literary  chancellor  and  are 
assigned  a  subject  upon  which  they  are  to  write  an  essay.  They 
are  then  conducted  to  a  small  room,  placed  under  guard,  and  not 
allowed  to  communicate  with  any  one  until  they  have  finished 
writing.  Probably  about  one  in  a  hundred  passes  at  each  exam- 
ination and  receives  the  degree  of  '  Siu-tsai  '  (A.B.).  Altho  un- 
successful at  first,  candidates  annually  attend  the  examinations 
until  they  either  attain  the  honor  or  die  in  the  attempt.  A  'Siu- 
tsai  '  can  attend  an  examination  and  secure  the  degree  of  '  Chu- 
jen  '  (A.M.).  A  '  Chu-jen '  can  attend  an  examination  and 
receive  the  degree  of  '  Cheng-shih  '  (LL.D.).  Men  with  these  de- 
grees possess  official  prestige  and  power.  They  can  go  directly 
into  the  presence  of  certain  officials,  and  their  letters  and  peti- 
tions command  special  attention.  In  fact,  degree  men  are  the 
representatives  of  their  relatives  and  friends  on  nearly  all  legal 
and  political  questions.  They  can,  by  paying  certain  sums  of 
money,  become  'mandarins  '  and  candidates  for  office.  It  is  also 
considered  a  great  honor  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  when  a  gradu- 
ate adorns  himself  in  classic  robes  and  calls  upon  his  friends, 
they  make  him  presents,  give  him  feasts,  and  show  him  great 
respect.  This,  in  brief,  is  a  sketch  of  the  student  class,  which 
constitutes  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of 
China.  Not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  women  can  read. 
The  masses  of  the  people  of  this  great  empire  live  and  die  with- 
out the  benefits  of  an  education.  Here  is  where  the  energies  of 
the  missionaries  are  applied.     They  instil  intellectual  and  relig- 


ious truths  into  the  minds  of  this  poor  ignorant  people  and  teach 
them  of  a  higher  and  happier  life.  The  fact  is,  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  China  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  teacher's  full 
Salary,  and  consequently,  unless  aided,  can  never  obtain  an 
education." 

For  more  than  fifty  years  various  Christian  denominations 
have  been  devoting  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  education 
in  China.  Primary  and  secondary  schools  have  been  established 
throughout  Fukien  and  in  other  provinces.  The  system  employed 
is  very  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  but 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  Besides  purely  religious  studies, 
geography,  physiology,  history,  and  astronomy  are  taught.  The 
text-books  are  prepared  by  missionaries  and  printed  on  modern 
presses.  These  schools  are  examined  quarterly  by  the  presiding 
elder,  missionary,  or  pastor.  The  statistics  of  the  Foochow  An- 
nual Conference  for  1899  show  more  than  five  thousand  pupils 
registered  in  the  day-schools  of  the  district,  138  in  the  boarding- 
schools,  29  in  the  seminary,  and  303  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege. 


HOW   MARK  TWAIN    BECAME  A    LITERARY 

PERSON. 

\~X  7TTH  hot  weather  comes  a  collection  of  Mark  Twain's  la- 
»  *  test  stories  and  essays,  taking  a  title  from  the  initial 
story,  "The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg."  Among  the 
sketches  is  one  purporting  to  give  the  great  humorist's  debut  as 
a  literary  person.     He  writes  : 

"In  those  early  days  I  had  already  published  one  little  thing 
('  The  Jumping  Frog  ')  in  an  Eastern  paper,  but  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  that  counted.  In  my  view,  a  person  who  published 
things  in  a  mere  newspaper  could  not  properly  claim  recognition 
as  a  literary  person  ;  he  must  rise  away  above  that ;  he  must  ap- 
pear in  a  magazine.  He  would  then  be  a  literary  person  ;  also, 
he  would  be  famous — right  away.  These  two  ambitions  were 
strong  upon  me.  This  was  in  1866.  I  prepared  my  contribution, 
and  then  looked  around  for  the  best  magazine  to  go  up  to  glory 
in.  I  selected  the  most  important  one  in  New  York.  The  con- 
tribution was  accepted.  I  signed  it  '  Mark  Twain, '  for  that  name 
had  some  currency  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  was  my  idea  to 
spread  it  all  over  the  world,  now,  at  this  one  jump.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  December  number,  and  I  sat  up  a  month  waiting 
for  the  January  number,  for  that  one  would  contain  the  year's  list 
of  contributors,  and  my  name  would  be  in  it,  and  I  should  be 
famous  and  could  give  the  banquet  I  was  meditating. 

"I  did  not  give  the  banquet.  I  had  not  written  the  '  Mark 
Twain  '  distinctly  ;  it  was  a  fresh  name  to  Eastern  printers,  and 
they  put  it  '  Mike  Swain  '  or  '  Mac  Swain, '  I  do  not  remember 
which.  At  'any  rate  I  was  not  celebrated  and  did  not  give  the 
banquet.  I  was  a  literary  person,  but  that  was  all— a  buried  one  ; 
buried  alive." 


NOTES. 

A  new  magazine  will  soon  make  its  appearance,  it  is  reported,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  of  the  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  It 
will  be  called  "The  World's  Work  " 

Mr.  Paul  Lkicf.ster  Ford,  since  the  appearance  of  "Janice  Meredith,'' 
has  been  besieged  by  interviewers,  eager  to  find  out  something  about  his 
"next  book."  It  is  now  announced  that  a  story  entitled,  "Wanted,  a 
Watchmaker,"  is  being  written  by  him.  It  is  a  Christmas  tale,  and  is  to  be 
illustrated  in  color. 

THE  London   Academy  has  been  taking  a  vote  on  the  most  popular  char 
acters  in  Dickens's  novels.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twelve  characters 
receiving   the   highest  vote:     Mr.    Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  Mr.  Micawber, 
Captain  Cuttle,  Mark  Tapley,  Little  Nell,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Sidney  Carton,  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  David  Copperfield,  Dick  Swiveller,  Mr.  Peggotty. 

Till  London  Outlook  gives  the  following  book  titles,  printed  exactly  as 
they  appeared  in  some  recent  booksellers'  orders  : 

Boy,  Muscle,  and  Peat  (Hog  Myrtle  and  Peat). 

Pounders  and  Heretics  (Frondes  Agrestes). 

Pharaoh's  Life  of  Christ  (Farrar's  Life  of  Christ). 

Boy  Hero  of  Waltnamstow  (Boy  Hero,  by  Walsham  How). 

Harry  Stockle's  Masterpiece  (Aristotle's  Masterpiece). 

Across  the  Russian's  Nose  (Across  Russian  Snows). 

Improver's  story  (Tmprovisatore). 

1  Aim  us  by  a  Parmer  (Gaudeamus,  by  Parmer). 
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WHAT  TO   DO   IN   CASE   OF   FIRE. 

RESENCE  of  mind  and  a  few  buckets  of  water  "—these 
are  the  two  desiderata  in  case  of  fire  ;  at  least  so  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  in  the  Paris  Cosmos  (April  2S).  The  former  is  a 
matter  partly  of  temperament  and  partly  of  training  ;  the  latter 
every  one  may  and  should  have  on  hand.  The  writer  does  not 
believe  that  dependence  can  be  placed  on  chemical  extinguishers 
or  hand-grenades,  altho  both  have  done  good  service.  The  great 
thing  is  to  realize  that  much  may  be  done  to  extinguish  a  fire  by 
ordinary  methods  in  a  few  seconds,  and  that  these  few  seconds 
of  grace  are  almost  always  at  one's  disposal,  no  matter  how  im- 
minent the  danger.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  fires,  the  danger,  immediate  tho  it  may  seem,  is  never  in- 
stantaneous. There  are  always  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  seek 
for  a  means  of  safety. 

"Take  a  few  examples  :  A  woman's  hair  takes  fire  ;  she  seizes 
a  towel,  wraps  it  around  her  head,  and  then,  running  rapidly  to 
the  bath-room,  puts  her  head  under  the  faucet.  She  will  escape 
with  very  slight  burns.  You  are  cleaning  your  gloves  with  ben- 
zin,  and  it  catches  fire.  If  the  gloves  are  on  your  hands,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  wrap  them  in  the  folds  of  your  dress  or  to  thrust 
them  under  a  rug  or  a  cushion.  The  flames  will  go  out  at  once 
for  lack  of  air. 

"Suppose  you  have  committed  the  great  imprudence  of  filling 
a  kerosene  lamp  while  it  is  still  hot ;  the  kerosene  has  taken  fire, 
the  lamp  has  fallen,  and  the  flames  leap  up  to  the  ceiling.  Pull 
down  the  curtains  as  quickly  as  you  can  and  remove  any  inflam- 
mable furniture  that  is  near ;  then  throw  wet  cloths  on  the 
flames  to  smother  them.  Never  throw  water  on  burning  oil ;  it 
floats  on  the  water  ;  but  when  it  has  ceased  to  run  and  burns  in 
separate  spots,  water  may  be  used  to  extinguish  the  burning 
objects. 

"A  curtain  takes  fire  :  Remove  the  furniture  at  once,  draw  the 
curtain  to  one  side,  and  taking  a  wet  cloth  on  a  broom,  beat  the 
curtain  with  it.  You  can  thus  easily  put  out  a  fire  that  might 
have  become  serious. 

"  Going  at  night  into  a  closet  with  a  lighted  candle,  you  set  fire 
to  a  dress.  Do  not  try  to  pull  it  out ;  you  will  only  increase  the 
damage.  Shut  the  door  quickly  and  go  for  pails  of  water  which 
you  can  throw  in  after  opening  the  door  again.  You  will  perhaps 
save  some  of  your  clothes,  and  at  any  rate  you  will  prevent  the 
destruction  of  your  house. 

"  When  the  clothes  that  you  are  wearing  take  fire,  it  is  the  most 
elementary  prudence  not  to  run,  and  not  to  open  a  window  to 
call  for  help  ;  this  only  aids  the  flames.  You  should  simply  roll 
on  the  floor  and  try  to  smother  with  part  of  your  dress  the  por- 
tions that  are  burning 

"  Often  an  incipient  blaze  can  be  very  easily  put  out.  Various 
forms  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  to  assist  in  such  cases. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  : 

"One  kind  contains  chemical  substances  that  will  produce, 
when  mixed  by  a  simple  movement,  carbonic-acid  gas.  This 
gas  exerts  pressure  on  the  water  in  the  apparatus,  which  it  pro- 
jects to  a  distance.  The  capacity  of  such  extinguishers  is  limited 
to  about  six  gallons.  Besides  this,  their  mechanism  is  delicate, 
and  at  the  moment  when  you  want  to  use  them  the  stopcocks 
may  be  rusted  so  that  they  will  not  turn. 

"Buckets  of  water  placed  where  they  can  easily  be  reached  by 
watchmen  are  of  greater  value  ;  grenades  are  also  used  in  many 
establishments.  Here  is  what  M.  Felicien  Michotte,  an  engineer 
who  has  written  an  interesting  book  on  the  subject,  has  to  say 
of  these : 

"'Grenades  are  glass  bottles  containing  a  liquid  which,  either 
in  contact  with  the  fire  or  when  the  bottle  breaks,  gives  off  non- 
combustible  gases  that  produce  a  sort  of  artificial  cloud,  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  air  to  the  burningobjects.  One  of  these  liquids 
is  made  by  dissolving  twenty  pounds  of  cooking  salt  and  ten 
of  sal  ammoniac  in  eight  gallons  of  water. 

"This  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  practically  it  does  not  al- 
ways work.  The  grenade  must  be  thrown  exactly  on  the  fire. 
Now,  in  a  moment  of  excitement  the  most  skilful  will  throw  it  to 
one  side,  and  there  will  be  no  result.   .  .   .    But  this  is  not  all ; 


there  is  real  danger.  In  the  Charity  Bazar  fire  there  were  gre- 
nades hanging  along  the  wall ;  these,  under  the  action  of  the  fire, 
burst  and  gave  rise  to  choking  clouds  that  aided  the  flames  in 
their  work  of  destruction  and  prevented  the  victims  from  seeing 
their  way. ' 

"Means  of  defense  that  are  at  every  one's  disposal  are  :  pails 
of  water,  the  use  of  moist  mops  and  brooms,  earth  or  sand,  and 
soda-water  siphons. " 

The  author  does  not  believe  in  the  use  of  paints  or  stains  that 
are  supposed  to  make  wood  or  cloth  incombustible.  Altho  these, 
he  says,  have  a  certain  amount  of  usefulness  in  the  case  of  very 
light  fabrics,  they  generally  rot  or  alter  the  substances  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Asbestos  paint  is  absolutely  ineffective.  Pow- 
dered asbestos  is  incombustible,  but  no  more  so  than  the  ordinary 
substances  used  in  paints.  As  for  wooden  casings  or  walls,  no 
substance  applied  in  layers  of  greater  or  less  thickness  can  pos- 
sibly resist  a  fire  that  stone,  brick,  and  cement  can  not  stand. 
In  conclusion,  the  writer  says  : 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  simple  precautions  will  enable  us  to 
prevent  a  conflagration  in  most  cases.  With  presence  of  mind 
and  a  few  buckets  of  water,  most  fires  may  be  put  out  even  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  engines." — Translation  made  fo?-  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PHONOGRAPH. 

THE  phonograph  is  at  present  hardly  more  than  a  toy,  but  a 
great  future  lies  before  it.  According  to  M.  L.  Azoulay, 
who  writes  in  the  Rcinie  Scientifique  (Paris,  June  9),  on  "The 
New  Era  of  Sounds  and  Noises,"  the  fixation  of  sounds  by  the 
phonograph  is  about  to  work  in  all  human  fields  of  activity  and 
knowledge  a  revolution  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  fixation 
of  luminous  images  in  photography.  M.  Azoulay's  paper,  which 
was  first  read  before  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society  on  May 
3  last,  runs  in  part  as  follows  . 

"  Before  the  appearance  of  photography,  and  just  after  its  in- 
vention, no  one  could  have  conjectured  how  useful  and  necessary 
it  would  become  to  the  progress  of  learning  and  to  human  welfare 
to  be  able  to  compare  and  analyze  luminous  images,  fixed  for  an 
indefinite  period  and  susceptible  of  being  viewed  at  will.  No 
one  could  have  conceived  how  the  visual  powers  of  man  would 
be  aided  by  such  a  discovery,  how  many  unknown  regions  would 
be  opened,  and  how  many  new  occupations  would  become  de- 
pendent on  it. 

"At  present  we  are  in  this  same  condition,  as  far  as  sounds  are 
concerned.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  we  have  no  means  of 
preserving  a  record,  audible  at  will,  of  a  sound  or  noise  produced 
in  nature,  either  by  a  living  being  or  by  a  machine.  All  that 
science  might  do  with  noises  and  complex  sounds  in  the  way  of 
comparison  at  intervals  more  or  less  removed  from  their  origin, 
or  under  varied  conditions  of  production,  together  with  all  the 
theoretical  and  practical  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from 
these  comparisons,  is  supposed  to  be  as  yet  impossible.  Thus 
an  immense  world  remains  closed  to  human  intelligence  and 
labor — a  world  full  of  new  discoveries,  conceptions,  and  industrk  s. 
Sounds  and  noises  now  pass  away  as  soon  as  produced,  leaving 
only  a  trace  in  man's  already  overloaded  memory. 

"And  nevertheless  we  already  possess  the  instrument — the 
phonograph — that  has  the  power  to  record,  preserve,  and  repro- 
duce sounds — the  absolute  elements  at  the  base  of  every  science." 

The  phonograph,  M.  Azoulay  goes  on  to  say,  is  now  only  a. 
toy,  and  is  made  for  amusement,  not  with  the  accuracy  and  dura- 
bility of  an  instrument  of  precision.  But  this,  he  reminds  us,  is 
always  the  lot  of  a  new  instrument  or  method.  Progress,  as 
the  author  of  "  Flame,  Electricity,  and  the  Camera''  has  re- 
minded us,  is  more  rapid  as  civilization  advances.  It  need  not 
take  so  long  to  develop  the  phonograph  from  toy  to  scientific  in- 
strument as  it  took  to  develop  the  camera,  for  instance.  That 
every  science  has  been  neglected  on  its  acoustic  side  for  lack  of 
such  an  instrument,  M.  Azoulay  asserts  in  unqualified  terms. 
He  says : 

"In  meteorology,  hydraulics,  heat,  electricity,  and  mechanics^ 
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the  records  ot  sounds  and  noises  will  be  of  great  aid  in  the  easier 
comprehension  and  the  fuller  study  of  these  sciences.  And  we 
even  believe  that  owing  to  the  possibility  (if  fixing  the  sounds 
that  accompany  phenomena  studied  in  physics  and  other  sci- 
ences, so  that  they  may  be  studied,  compared  with  the  results 
jf  other  methods  of  examination,  and  reproduced  experiment- 
ally, we  may  create  methods  of  acoustical  analysis,  just  as  we 
have  already  created  methods  of  optical,  graphical  analysis,  etc., 
thus  controlling,  completing,  or  supplementing  these  by  the  new 
phonographic  metho 

Illustrations  of  the  uses  to  which  such  methods  might  be  put 
given  at  length  by  the  author.  In  practical  mechanics  they 
will  aid  in  studying  the  working  and  the  defects  of  machinery  ; 
in  natural  history,  in  investigating  the  emotions  of  animals,  the 
effects  of  environment,  etc.  ;  in  medicine  they  can  record,  for  in- 
stance, the  speech  of  persons  suffering  from  nervous  disease,  the 
different  forms  of  cough  and  various  internal  sounds,  normal  or 
pathological,  as  well  as  facilitating  the  study  of  the  evolution  of 
acoustic  phenomena  in  one  or  more  persons,  either  in  sickness  or 
in  health.     Says  the  writer: 

"Really  it  seems  useless  to  pass  in  review  all  the  sciences, 
arts,  and  industries  susceptible  of  profiting  by  the  fixation  and 
reproduction  of  voices,  sounds,  and  noises  by  the  phonograph. 
Each,  according  to  his  occupation,  can,  upon  reflection,  devise  a 
hundred  applications.  I  will  dwell  only  on  two  subjects  that  are 
specially  related  to  this  use  of  the  phonograph — linguistics  and 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages." 

The  most  important  immediate  use  of  the  phonographic  record, 
M.  Azoulay  goes  on  to  say,  is  in  the  preservation  of  present  pro- 
nunciation in  languages,  dialects,  and  patois.  The  preservation 
of  written  records,  such  as  inscriptions,  has  its  place,  but  the 
examination  of  such  records  is  like  "the  work  of  an  anatomist  on 
a  corpse."  The  life  of  a  language  is  in  its  spoken  forms,  and  this 
the  phonograph  can  keep  for  us.  What  would  we  not  give  to 
have  a  few  records  of  the  spoken  tongues  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans?  The  phonograph  will  enable  the  student  of  lan- 
guage to  investigate  I'-e  relationships  of  tongues  and  dialects 
and  their  evolution  in  races  and  individuals,  with  a  thorough- 
ness that  would  be  otherwise  impossible,  especially  if  accompan- 
ied by  the  photographic  study  of  the  vocal  organs.  More  than 
this,  it  will  contribute  directly  to  facilitate  the  practical  study  of 
modern  languages,  furnishing  an  ever-present  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation. At  the  close  of  his  article  M..  Azoulay  recommends 
the  establishment  of  phonographic  museums.     He  says  . 

"I  am  certain  that  some  day  or  other  societies,  or  even  govern- 
ments themselves,  will  undertake,  with  the  aid  of  travelers,  of 
special  commissions,  and  of  international  exchanges,  acquisitions, 
and  donations,  the  preservation  in  phonographic  museums  of 
specimens  of  foreign  languages  and  especially  of  patois,  dialect, 
and  variant  pronunciations  in  different  parts  of  their  domain. 

"This  idea  of  phonographic  archives  or  museums  must  be  ex- 
tended to  all  that  the  phonograph  is  susceptible  of  recording,  pre- 
serving, and  reproducing:  words,  singing,  instrumental  music, 
and  the  acoustic  phenomena  of  animals,  nature,  industry,  etc. 
We  shall  soon  see,  under  either  individual  or  national  initiative, 
the  erection  of  phonographic  museums  of  all  kinds,  supplement- 
ing the  information  given  by  our.  present  libraries  and  art  gal- 
leries. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  innumerable  applications  of  this 
wonderful  recording  instrument  .  .  .  will  cause  the  instrument 
itself  to  be  perfected  and  combined  with  other  devices  for  new 
researches  and  uses.  It  is  especially  to  be  hoped  that  these  uses 
will  attract  a  great  number  of  investigators,  and  will  thus  aid  in 
increasing  the  well-being,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  intellectual 
inheritance  of  man." 

Notes  at  the  end  of  M.  Azoulay' 6  article  state  that  after  the 
Anthropological  Society  had  heard  his  paper,  the  members  voted 
to  establish  at  once  such  a  museum  as  that  outlined  by  the  au- 
thor, appointing  as  a  committee  for  the  purpose  M.  Azoulay  him- 
self and  M.  Vinson.      Later,  on  June  2.  the   Vienna  Academy  ol 


Sciences  voted  to  form  a  similar  phonographic  collection,  and  the 
idea  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  learned  bodies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  —  Tra7islation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    NEW    AUTOMATIC    TEMPERATURE 
RECORDER. 

THIS  is  an  invention  of  M.  J.  Vila  y  Forns,  intended  to  act  as 
an  automatic  fire-alarm  in  combination  with  a  temperature 
indicator  for  distant  locations.  The  essential  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus, according  to  Electricity,  consists  of  "a  thermometer  hav- 
ing platinum  electric  -  con- 
ducting wires  inserted  in 
the  stem,  at  distances  of 
five  degrees  apart,  and  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner 
that  the  mercury  touches  the 
respective  extremities  of  the 
platinum  wires  at  the  indi- 
cated degrees  of  tempera- 
ture. All  the  vires  are 
brought  to  an  indicating 
switchboard,  which  c  o  n- 
tains  contact  buttons  corre- 
sponding in  number  to  the 
platinum  points  inserted  in 
the  thermometer  tube,  and 
arranged  in  a  semicircle. 
Each  button  is  labeled  with 
the  number  of  degrees  of 
temperature  with  which  it  is 
connected  at  the  thermom- 
eter tube.  In  the  center  of 
this  semicircle  is  pivoted  an 
indicating  switch -arm,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  so  arranged  that  its  ex- 
tremity can  come  in  contact 
with  each  of  the  buttons 
when  turned  on  its  pivot. 
A  wire  connects  the  switch- 
arm  with  the  mercury  in  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer, 
and  in  circuit  is  placed  an 
alarm-bell  and  a  battery. 
The  apparatus  operates  as  follows:  If,  for  example,  the  switch- 
arm  is  turned  to  be  in  contact  with  the  button  marked  20°,  an 
electric  current  is  established  through  the  mercury  of  the  ther- 
mometer when  the  temperature  at  the  thermometer  reaches  200, 
and  consequently  the  bell  immediately  gives  an  alarm."  This 
device,  which  is  known  as  the"Phenix,"  instantly  informs  the 
manager  or  watchman. 


AUTOMATIC  TEMPERATURE  RECORDER. 


The  Development  of  Photographs  in  Ordinary 
Light. — The  discoveries  of  Professor  Nipher,  of  St.  Louis,  in 
this  direction  have  already  been  described  in  these  pages.  They 
are  an  extension  of  previous  experiment  on  what  is  known  as 
"photographic  reversal,"  or  the  production  of  direct  positive  im- 
ages by  over-exposure.  Commenting  on  Nipher 's  results  Nature 
(London,  June  14) ,  says :  "  A  good  deal  of  work  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  reversal,  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  mixed  results  of  reversal  and 
non-reversal,  has  so  far  prevented  any  practical  use  being  made 
of  the  possibilities  of  these  methods.  Such  experiments  as  Pro- 
fessor Nipher  describes  are  interesting  qualitatively,  but  before 
any  process  of  the  kind  can  be  safely  recommended  for  general 
use  in  cases  where  it  might  be  advantageous,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  range  of  conditions  that  can  be  relied  on  to  give 
simple,  that  is,  unmixed  results,  and  this  can  never  be  done  by 
working  with  such  objects  and  processes  as  are  described  in  this 
communication.  We  would  suggest  the  use  of  a  series  of  gradu- 
ated exposures,  with  a  measurement  of  the  opacities  produced, 
and  then  the  ordinary  negative  image  and  the  reversed  image 
could  both  be  traced.     The  character  of  the  reversed  image  could 
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be  judged  of,  and  the  range  of  exposures  through  which  its  pro- 
duction could  be  relied  upon  could  be  determined.  Until  some 
definite  information  of  this  kind  is  available,  experiments  in  re- 
versal will  remain  more  curious  than  useful.  It  appears  from 
Professor  Nipher's  communication  that  he  is  still  pursuing  the 
subject,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  succeed  in  placing  the  method 
on  a  firm  foundation." 


LIQUID   AIR  AS  A   SOURCE   OF   OXYGEN. 

THE  fact  that  in  liquid  air  the  nitrogen  boils  away  faster 
than  the  oxygen,  and  that  the  liquid  thus  becomes  in 
course  of  time  practically  pure  oxygen,  has  suggested  that  it  may 
be  used  as  a  source  of  this  valuable  gas.  Plans  for  utilizing  this 
property  on  a  commercial  scale  have  been  made  and  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  even  of  those  who  have  looked  askance  at 
propositions  for  using  the  liquid  for  the  storage  cf  mechanical 
power.  But,  according  to  President  Henry  Morton,  of  Stevens 
Institute,  liquid  air  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  practical  use  to 
us  in  this  direction.  His  views  are  given  in  brief  in  an  editorial 
in  Engineering  News  (New  York)  as  follows: 

"Liquid  air  substantially  retains  the  same  proportions  of  four 
parts  of  nitrogen  to  one  part  oxygen  that  are  found  in  ordinary 
air.  But  as  the  liquid  air  evaporates,  the  nitrogen  escapes  faster 
than  the  oxygen,  and  after  a  time  what  is  left  is  mainly  pure 
oxygen.  This  much  is  admitted,  but  now  the  cost  must  be  con- 
sidered. Professor  Morton  quotes  Mr.  Tripler  as  figuring  the 
cost  of  liquid  air  at  20  cents  per  gallon  ;  and  as  it  takes  five  gal- 
lons of  liquid  air  to  make  one  gallon  of  oxygen  the  latter  costs  $1 
per  gallon.  This  gallon  of  oxygen,  on  expanding  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  would  occupy  about  104  cubic  feet ;  and  therefore  1,000 
cubic  feet  would  cost  about  $10.  While  the  cost  of  manufacture 
could  be  reduced  by  processes  for  utilizing  the  cold  from  the 
escaping  nitrogen  and  that  from  the  vaporizing  oxygen,  there 
are  no  data  for  computing  the  extent  of  this  reduction. 

"But,  says  Professor  Morton,  with  the  oxygen  produced  at  less 
cost  than  by  present  processes,  what  will  you  do  with  it  when 
you  get  it?  It  is  now  chiefly  employed  for  lime  lights  in  theaters 
and  for  stereopticon  exhibitions,  and  its  present  use  is  therefore 
extremely  limited.  The  promoters  suggest,  however,  that  this 
oxygen  may  be  substituted  for  air  in  ordinary  processes  of  com- 
bustion, under  steam  boilers,  in  iron  furnaces,  etc.  But  the  cheap 
oxygen  would  here  have  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  'free' 
atmosphere,  and  the  cost  of  storage  and  tranportation  would  be 
prohibitory.  Professor  Morton  then  takes  up  the  claim  that  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  coal  now  burned  under  the  boilers  of  a  steamship 
could  be  saved  if  oxygen  were  supplied  in  place  of  air  in  burning 
this  fuel.  He  says  that  every  ton  of  coal  would  require  two  and 
one-half  tons  of  oxygen  to  consume  it ;  and  as  this  oxygen  would 
have  to  be  carried  in  strong  steel  cylinders  there  would  be  a  fatal 
/eduction  in  cargo  capacity  on  the  steamship  thus  '  economically  ' 
equipped.  As  regards  bulk,  the  carriage  of  the  compressed  gas 
would  demand  ten  times  the  bunker  capacity  of,  say,  the  2,000 
tons  of  coal  usually  allowed  to  carry  a  large  ship  across  the  At- 
lantic. If  the  gas  were  not  compressed,  then  each  ton  of  coal 
would  require  66,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  ;  or  about  132,000,000  cubic 
feet  to  burn  the  2,000  tons  of  coal  referred  to.  Assuming  that  the 
forty  per  cent,  of  fuel  was  saved,  as  claimed,  to  save  it  would  re- 
quire the  transport  of  22  gas-holders  the  size  of  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  at  New  York,  each  of  which  holds  3,500,000 
cubic  feet.  To  manufacture  the  oxygen  on  board  the  ship  would 
demand  machinery  equaling  in  bulk  that  used  to  drive  the  ves- 
sel. Professor  Morton  also  suggests  that  these  promoters  should 
study  the  effect  of  the  combustion  of  fuels  of  any  sort  in  oxygen, 
with  the  enormous  intensity  of  heat  developed.  A  furnace  so  fed 
would  melt  up  or  burn  out  in  short  order,  owing  to  the  destructive 
intensity  of  the  temperature.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  latest 
claims  of  the  liquid-air  promoters  are  as  impracticable  and  absurd 
as  have  been  most  of  the  others  which  they  have  made." 


stated,  had  been  in  the  vessel  for  seven  years.  He  subsequently 
presented  the  flask  to  the  Berlin  Botanical  Garden,  where  it  now 
is,  the  cactus  still  being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  According 
to  The  Practical  Druggist,  as  quoted  in  Popular  Science,  July, 
Mr.  Rust  explained  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  the  closed  vessel, 
"by  the  fact  that  the  soil,  in  which  the  cactus  was  growing,  con- 
tained a  multitude  of  spores  of  algae,  which  at  times  germinated 
and  covered  the  walls  of  the  flask  with  green.  These,  in  dying, 
furnished  the  carbonic  acid  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  cactus. 
This  explanation  seemed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  at  the  time, 
but  recently  plant  physiologists  have  called  the  explanation  in 
question,  and  want  to  know  where  the  carbonic  acid  for  the  alga? 
comes  from,  and  also  whence  the  necessary  oxygen,  under  this 
explanation.  A  plant,  they  state,  breathes  exactly  as  an  animal 
does.  Their  explanation  is  that  the  enclosed  air  furnishes  the 
oxygen.  The  progress  of  assimilation  which  goes  on  solely  in 
the  green  parts  of  the  plant,  and  this  only  in  the  presence  of  light, 
requires,  in  the  course  of  time,  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
latter  is  furnished  by  the  process  of  putrefaction  going  on  in  the 
soil,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  provide,  through  decomposition, 
the  carbon  necessary  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  plant.  A  harder 
question,  they  say,  is  the  determination  of  the  origin  of  the  wa- 
ter necessary  to  sustain  life,  but  they  finally  say  it  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  decay  of  cellulose,  and  of  animal  residuum  in  the 
soil.  Whatever  the  reasons,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  plants 
— not  merely  slow-growing  vegetation  like  the  cactus  in  ques- 
tion, but  those  of  more  rapid  growth,  can  be  grown  and  kept 
alive  for  very  long  periods,  not  merely  in  flasks  closed  with  corks 
and  sealed  with  paraffin  (as  was  the  one  in  question) ,  but  in 
those  whose  necks  have  been  drawn  out,  melted,  and  thus  her- 
metically sealed.  All  plants  are,  of  course,  not  equally  well 
adapted  to  this  experiment,  but,  among  those  recommended,  Mi- 
mosa pudica  (the  'sensitive  plant')  seems  best  suited  thereto. 
Bottles  thus  prepared  would  furnish  handsome  and  attractive 
window  displays,  and  as  they  are  easily  made  we  commend  them 
to  our  readers  ,  also  for  house  cultivation  and  young  experiment- 
ers. " 


Plant-Growth  in  Air-Tight  Spaces.— Ludwig  Rust, 
a  German  pharmacist,  recently  exhibited  a  sealed  flask,  in  which 
was  then  growing  a  cactus  (Echinopsis  multiplex)  which,  it  was 


A    PERMANENT   CENSUS    BUREAU. 

A  PERMANENT  census  office  or  national  bureau  of  registra- 
tion was  advocated  by  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Methods  and  Results  in  the  Census  Office,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence at  its  recent  New  York  meeting.  He  said,  as  reported  in 
7  he  Evening  Post  ■ 

"  My  thesis  is  that  statistical  statements  of  absolute  amount  or 
of  rate  based  upon  records  not  made  until  the  end  of  the  period 
to  which  the  statement  applies  are  likely  to  be  only  a  minimum 
limit  of  the  truth,  and  to  depart  from  the  truth  by  a  variable  and 
usually  an  indeterminate  amount.  Governmental  work  in  sta- 
tistics is  not  unlike  the  keeping  of  accounts  by  a  private  firm  or 
corporation.  Such  keeping  of  accounts  falls  into  two  main 
branches — first,  the  regular  bookkeeping,  and,  secondly,  the  pe- 
riodic taking  of  stock.  Both  sources  of  information  must  be  em- 
ployed, each  being  a  supplement  to  the  other.  So  a  highly  or- 
ganized government  maintains  registration  reports  which  record 
the  current  of  people,  products,  or  acts  deemed  worthy  of  entry, 
and  census  reports,  which  aim  to  photograph  the  condition  of  a 
people  for  an  instant  and  then  let  them  alone  again  till  the  next 
sitting  is  ordered." 

It  was  asserted  by  Professor  Willcox  that,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  accurate  statistics  at  any  one  time  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  in  a  given  year,  and  of  matters  entailing  social 
disapproval,  such  as  divorce  and  crime,  deductions  from  these 
records  are  almost  worthless.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  leading  experts  to-day  admit  the  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining from  census  figures  even  the  most  vital  question  in  this 
field — Is  crime  in  the  United  States  increasing  or  decreasing? 
How,  then,  may  the  present  census  conditions  be  improved? 

"A  suggestion  made  for  turning  the  census  officials  in  selected 
localities  into  registration  officials,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
record  all  deaths  in  their  districts  for  the  census  year,  seems  to 
me  open  to  such  grave  constitutional  and  administrative  objec- 
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tions  as  to  be  inadmissible.     A  census  office  under  our  Federal 

system  can  not  be  made  into  a  registration  office  without  doing- 
violence  to  our  system  of  government  or  being  so  powerless  as 
to  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  The  only  alternative  is  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  build  up  a  system  of  voluntary  and 
continuous  cooperation  between  the  local  registration  officials 
and  itself." 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  census  office,  the  speaker 
maintained,  is  the  only  way  to  determine  questions  such  a"  the 
healthfulness  of  the  country  at  different  times  or  in  different 
parts;  the  healthfulness  of  different  occupations;  the  rate  of 
natural  increase  in  any  locality  or  in  any  class  ;  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  marriages  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  of  its 
parts  or  social  classes,  together  with  other  facts  concerning  the 
marriage  relation  ;  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime  in  gen- 
eral, or  of  any  specific  kind  of  crime,  like  drunkenness,  forgery, 
or  rape. 


American  Machinery  at  Paris. — The  American  ma- 
chinery exhibit  at  the  world's  fair  is  attracting  much  attention. 
Says  the  correspondent  of  The  Tribune  (New  York),  in  speaking 
of  it  "Some  of  the  American  exhibits  are  so  unique  that  they 
encounter  no  rivalry  in  Europe.  Thus  a  good  deal  of  space  at 
Vincennes  is  occupied  by  a  round-bale  cotton-press.  There  are 
two  principal  ways  of  forming  a  round  bale.  One  takes  a  thin 
lap  '  and  winds  it  like  a  roll  of  carpet,  beginning  with  the  core 
and  finishing  with  the  outer  surface.  The  other  starts  at  one 
end,  with  a  diameter  of  full  size,  and  builds  toward  the  other 
end  in  a  very  compact  spiral.  The  system  represented  at  the 
Exposition  is  of  the  latter  class.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss 
here  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  methods,  but  it  may  be  af- 
firmed without  impropriety  that  the  round  bale  is  steadily  sup- 
planting the  square  one  in  favor  with  shipper  and  manufacturer. 
Two  other  machines  from  the  United  States  which  probably  have 
no  parallel  in  Europe  are  those  which  'undercut'  coal  in  a  mine, 
one  employing  an  endless  chain  equipped  with  knives,  and  the 
other  delivering  a  succession  of  direct  thrusts  or  punches.  These 
have  thus  far  been  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  bituminous  coal- 
mines. The  anthracite  deposits  are  inclined  at  an  angle  that 
makes  the  use  of  the  devices  here  referred  to  almost  impiacti- 
cable.  At  a  number  of  points  in  the  Exposition  buildings  an 
American  inclined-plane  elevator  is  in  service.  Compressed  air 
and  underground  pneumatic  tubes  have  been  used  in  Europe 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  transmitting  letters.  In 
Paris  for  io  cents  one  may  send  a  special  delivery  letter  to  any 
part  of  the  city  in  a  'pneumatic  envelope.'  But  the  tube  is 
small,  having  a  diameter  of  only  2^  inches,  and  only  a  few  let- 
ters can  be  sent  at  a  time.  The  American  system,  in  use  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  employing  eight-inch  tubes  and  despatch- 
ing enormous  quantities  of  letter  mail  in  one  parcel,  is  shown 
here,  and  is  an  eye-opener  for  the  foreigner.  Apropos  of  com- 
pressed air  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Tripler  has  his  air- 
liquefying  apparatus  on  exhibition  here.  Hampson,  of  England, 
and  Linde,  of  Germany,  who  devised  similar  means  for  produ- 
cing liquid  air  cheaply,  do  not  seem  to  have  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. " 


Making  Land  by  Pumping.— The  novel  process  of 
pumping  land  out  of  the  water  is  being  carried  out  not  far  from 
New  York.  According  to  daily  press  reports,  land  is  now  being 
literally  pumped  up  from  the  sea  for  the  creation  of  a  new  sub- 
urb at  Nassau  Beach,  on  the  shore  of  Jamaica  Bay,  Long  Island, 
not  far  from  Brooklyn.  "The  salt  marshes  bordering  on  this 
coast,  which  for  centuries  have  been  overflowed  by  the  tides,  and 
which,  of  course,  while  in  this  condition  were  utterly  unfit  for 
building  purposes,  are  being  raised  from  four  to  six  feet  above 
high  water  by  pumping  up  the  sand,  shells,  and  gravel  which 
form  the  floor  of  the  bay,  and  delivering  this  on  to  the  land  to  be 
reclaimed.  The  process  adopted  to  attain  this  end  is  as  follows. 
A  powerful  suction  dredger  raises  the  material  from  the  bed  "I 
the  bay  at  the  rate  of  [8,000  cubic  yard-,  a  day,  and  with  this  live 
times  the  volume  of  water,  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  sand 
and  gravel  along  the  twelve-inch  pipes  which  deliver  it  on  tin 
low  land.     The  water  flows  off  by  ditches  along  a  more  or  less 


circuitous  route  back  to  the  bay,  the  dredged  material  settling 
and  quickly  drying,  and  forming  solid  land.  The  thickness  of 
the  material  when  first  deposited  averges  about  eight  feet,  but 
there  is  shrinkage  as  it  dries  and  consolidates.  Ten  acres  have 
thus  been  raised  since  the  pumping  began  a  few  months  ago.  A 
raised  road  and  promenade  two  miles  long  and  seventy  feet  wide 
and  an  electric  railway  will  connect  this  new  suburb  with  the 
railway  to  Brooklyn  and  New  York." 


Air  in  Solid  Bodies.— Few  of  us  realize  how  the  pores  of 
all  solid  substances  are  saturated  with  air.  The  fact  that  they 
are  so  has  proved  a  serious  obstacle  both  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  to  manufactures  in  certain  instances.  In  describing  re- 
cent attempts  to  measure  the  contact  electric  force  between  met 
als,  an  editorial  writer  in  T  he  Electrical  World  says:  "We  live 
our  lives  at  the  bottom  of  an  atmospheric  ocean  many  miles  in 
depth,  and  everything  we  touch  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  saturated 
with  air.  Every  piece  of  metal  contains  crevices  which  are  filled 
with  it,  and  upon  the  surface  of  every  metallic  object  there  seems 
to  be  a  film  of  condensed  air  which  is  as  tenacious  as  enamel,  and 
can  only  be  driven  off  with  great  difficulty  in  a  vacuum  chamber. 
This  difficulty  is  practically  experienced  by  the  incandescent- 
lamp  maker  when  he  exhausts  the  air  from  a  lamp.  The  carbon 
filament  contains  occluded  within  it  a  relatively  large  quantity 
of  imprisoned  air,  which  has  to  be  gradually  driven  out  by  very 
slowly  heating  the  filament  electrically,  while  still  on  the  pumps, 
to  a  white  heat ;  otherwise  the  filament  would  burn  up  in  its  own 
occluded  oxygen,  when  first  used  by  the  purchaser.  Mr.  Spiers 
describes  the  great  difficulty  he  experienced  in  getting  rid  of  the 
oxygen  in  his  plates.  He  found,  for  example,  that  when  a  freshly 
cleaned  aluminum  plate  was  shut  up  in  a  glass  tube,  which  was 
washed  out  with  dry  hydrogen,  then  exhausted,  and  this  process 
of  washing  in  hydrogen  and  exhausting  repeated  three  times, 
there  was  still  enough  oxygen  occluded  within  the  aluminum  plate 
to  oxidize  its  surface  as  soon  as  the  plate  was  heated  in  the  high 
'vacuum'  of  residual  hydrogen  gas.  Finally  a  fair  degree  of 
success  was  attained." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

A  New  Punctlre-Proof  Tiki  .—A  German  scientist  has  patented  what 
he  asserts  to  be  a  puncture-proof  tire-filling.  "If  successful,"  says  Popu- 
lar Science,  "  it  will'prove  a  boon  to  bicycle-riders,  as  well  as  to  owners  of 
rubber-tired  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  air-saddles  and  cushions.  The  filling' 
isa  jelly  made  of  glue.  Glycerin  is  added  to  prevent  hardening,  and  an 
antiseptic  preparation  that  keeps  it  from  fermenting.  The  mixture  is  first 
heated  until  it  liquefies,  and  is  then  beaten  to  a  stiff  foam.  While  in  this 
frothy  condition  it  is  introduced  into  the  tire  or  saddle,  and  allowed  to  cool 
and  partly  solidify.  The  result  is  a  light,  spongy  material,  of  cellular  for- 
mation, exceedingly  light  in  weight,  and  proof  against  tacks,  nails,  glass, 
and  all  puncturing  objects." 

THE  daily  press  reports  that  the  Crotte  method  of  curing  consumption, 
which  has  been  tried  recently  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  which  was  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  these  columns,  has  been  discontinued.  "  The 
method  had  been  tried  with  outdoor  patients  for  several  months,  but  as 
there  were  no  beneficial  results  obtained,  the  medical  board  decided  to  do 
away  with  it,  and  had  the  apparatus  removed.  The  treatment  did  not  do 
the  patients  any  harm,  but  as  the  results  were  negative,  the  medical  board 
decided  to  discontinue  it."  A  committee  of  physicians  appointed  by  the 
American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis  reported  this  cure  to  be  effective  in 
the  early  and  second  stages  of  the  disease.  The  method  consists  in  forcing 
a  powerful  antiseptic  through  the  lungs  by  means  of  static  electricity,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  mentioned  seemed  satisfied  from  their  ex- 
periments that  the  bacilli  of  consumption  were  destroyed  by  it. 

HUMAN  HIBERNATION. — A  practise  closely  akin  to  hibernation  is  re- 
ported in  The  British  Medical  Journal  to  be  general  among  Russian  peasants 
in  the  Pskov  Government,  where  food  is  scanty  to  a  degree  almost  equiva- 
lent to  chronic  famine.  "  Not  having  provisions  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  whole  year,  they  adopt  the  economical  expedient  of  spending 
one  half  of  it  in  sleep.  This  custom  has  existed  among  them  from  lime 
immemorial.  At  the  first  fall  of  snow  the  whole  family  gathers  round  the 
stove,  lies  down,  ceases  to  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  human  existence, 
and  quietly  goes  to  sleep.  Once  a  day  every  one  wakes  up  to  eat  a  piece  of 
hard  bread,  of  which  an  amount  sufficient  to  last  six  months  has  provi- 
dently been  baked  in  the  previous  autumn.  When  the  bread  has  been 
washed  down  with  a  draught  of  water,  every  one  goes  to  sleep  again.  The 
members  Of  the  family  take  it  in  turn  to  watch  and  keep  the  fire  alight. 
After  Six  months  of  this  reposeful  existence  the  family  wakes  up,  shakes 
itself,  goes  out  to  see  if  the  grass  is  growing,  and  bv-and-by  sets  to  work  at 
summer  tasks,  The  country  remains  comparatively  lively  till  the  follow- 
ing winter,  when  again  all  signs  of  life  disappear  and  all  is  silent,  except 
we  presume  for  Ihe  snores  of  the  sleepers.  This  winter  sleep  is  called 
lotska.  These  simple  folk  evidently  come  within  the  terms  of  Touchstone's 
definition  of  a  natural  philosopher." 
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RELIGIOUS   ASPECTS    OF    THE    CHINESE 
TROUBLE. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  remark,  quoted  in  our  last  issue— that 
"too  often  the  army  follows  the  missionary" — has  been 
made  the  text  of  a  vast  amount  of  secular  and  religious  comment 
during  the  past  week  or  so.  The  Springfield  Republican  (June 
28),  after  instancing  certain  facts  tending  to  show  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  naturally  tolerant  of  other  religions,  and  that  for  cen- 
turies Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism  have  existed  in  China 
side  by  side  with  the  established  faith  of  Confucianism,  says : 

"These  facts  fully  confirm  Lord  Salisbury's  statement  that 
Christian  missionaries  in  China  had  not  been  attacked  or  mur- 
dered because  of  their  religion.  The  Chinese  proverb,  '  First 
comes  the  missionary,  then  the  consul,  and  then  the  general, ' 
contains  the  secret  of  the  trouble  from  the  native  standpoint. 
The  Chinese  have  come  to  believe  that  missionary  work  is  a 
mere  instrument  of  secular  government  to  achieve  political  ends. 
While  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  missions  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  many  directions,  and  that  American  missionaries  in  par- 
ticular have  given  less  cause  for  offense  in  China  than  those  of 
any  other  western  nation,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Chinese 
view  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  facts  as  a  whole.  The  great- 
est offenders  in  recent  years  against  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
missions  have  been  France  and  Germany,  which  have  purposely 
and  deliberately  used  missionary  enterprises  for  political  and 
territorial  aggrandizement." 

The  New  York  Times  (June  21)  remarks  that  in  his  address 
before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  Lord  Salisbury  shows  himself  "the  comprehensive  ob- 
server of  human  affairs,  saddened  by  experience  into  a  pes- 
simism verging  upon  cynicism  "  ;  and  it  adds  : 

"It  is  true  that  the  missionary  is  disliked,  especially  in  China, 
not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  'drummer, '  as  the  advance  agent  of 
a  Manchester  firm  which  purposes  to  force  its  goods,  at  the  can- 
non's mouth  if  need  be,  on  the  native  population.  That  sugges- 
tion comes  near  to  being  a  working  hypothesis  for  the  Chinese 
situation.  And  it  behooves  the  missionary  societies  first  and 
most  of  all  to  inquire  why  their  emissaries  are  thus  regarded,  and 
to  find  and  apply  the  appropriate  remedy." 

Mr.  Ambrose  Bierce,  who  as  a  former  Californian  has  seen 
much  of  the  Mongolian  race,  writes  as  follows  in  the  New  York 
Journal  (June  29)  : 

"In  the  matter  of  our  disagreeable  relations  with  the  Chinese 
empire  (if  Minister  Wu  Ting  Fang  will  have  the  goodness  to 
admit  that  they  are  disagreeable) ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
'religious'  origin:  the  amiable  desire  to  snatch  the  Chinese  soul 
as  a  brand  from  the  burning  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  I 
do  not  myself  entertain  the  view  that  the  Chinese  soul  is  espe- 
cially menaced  by  the  "devouring  element,'  nor,  if  it  is,  that  its 
immunity  from  the  flame  is  worth  the  price,  but  the  good  mis- 
sionaries cherish  that  conviction,  and,  like  Brutus  and  his  ac- 
complices, they  are  all  honorable  (and,  as  a  rule,  prosperous) 
men. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  right  and  commendable  to  pull  the 
Mongolian  immortal  part  off  the  coals  if  it  is  really  combustible, 
or  to  deliver  it  from  any  other  peril  that  may  beset  it ;  I  say  only 
that  in  the  effort  to  do  so  its  benevolent  saviors  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  free  it  from  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  Mongolian. 
Before  the  present  strained  relations  with  the  Chinese  empire 
(pace  Minister  Wu)  are  relaxed  a  rather  numerous  company  of 
Asiatic  spirits  will  probably  have  'joined  the  majority'  (attended 
by  many  of  the  Caucasian  sort) ,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  will  be 
those  which  will  be  least  immune  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  Pos- 
sibly a  count  of  noses  would  disclose  the  melancholy  fact  that 
those  successfully  'snatched'  are  inferior  in  number  to  those  who 
fall  victims  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  as  a  result  of  the 
salvage.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  for  consideration  by  theo- 
logians, not  laymen.  The  humble  purpose  of  this  article  is 
served  in  summoning  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  this 
great  country  of  religious  freedom,  in  which  it  is  the  high  priv- 


ilege of  every  man  to  worship  '  whatever  gods  may  be  '  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  or  to  worship  none  at  all,  has  two 
religious  wars  on  its  hands  when  one  would  have  been  enough." 

Naturally,  the  religious  press  is  not  so  willing  to  perceive  truth 
in  the  British  Premier's  remarks.  The  Independent  (June  28) 
admits  that  the  army  will  follow  the  missionary,  but  in  another 
sense  than  that  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  used  the  words  : 

"The  army  will  follow  not  as  a  scourge,  not  in  conquest.  It 
will  follow  only  as  the  police  power  of  civilization.  That,  in  the 
coming  centuries,  is  to  be  its  supreme  function,  and  the  sooner 
rational  men  see  and  admit  the  fact,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
mankind.  The  army  will  follow,  not  to  ravage,  not  to  enslave, 
but  to  protect  and  to  make  free.  It  will  follow  to  restrain  those 
who  unhappily  believe  that  insurrection,  murder,  and  pillage  are 
proper  means  to  use  against  innovations.  This  is  the  meaning 
which  history  is  disclosing  in  that  strange  saying  of  the  founder  of 
the  religion  of  peace — a  meaning  magni  ficent  and  of  endless  prom- 
ise. It  is  the  sublime  contradiction  of  the  policy  of  Mohammed. 
The  faith  of  Christendom  is  not  spread  by  the  sword,  but  by  the 
missionary.  The  army  of  Christendom  folloxvs  the  missionarv, 
it  does  not  go  before  him. " 

The  New  York  Observer  (Presbyterian,  June  28),  commenting 
on  Lord  Salisbury's  complaint  that  the  modern  missionarv,  un- 
like a  Boniface  or  a  Columba,  does  not  brave  the  torments  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  but  appeals  to  a  consul  or  asks  for  a  gunboat,  savs  : 

"Paul  when  in  peril  did  not  fail  to  assert  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship. A  man  does  not  lose  his  citizenship  from  the  mere  fact 
that  he  becomes  a  missionary,  nor  should  that  citizenship  be 
ignored  in  any  case.  There  is  much  confusion  of  thought  on  this 
subject  existing  in  the  popular  mind.  We  do  not  seek,  as  do  the 
Roman  Catholics,  for  special  official  rights  for  our  missionaries, 
but  we  do  affirm  that  if  an  American  missionary  is  in  danger,  he 
has  as  much  right  to  '  run  to  his  consul  '  as  has  an  American  mer- 
chant, possibly  a  rum-seller,  to  run  to  that  same  consul  when  in 
trouble.  If  the  one  deserves  protection,  so  does  the  other.  A 
truce,  then,  to  this  cynical  sneering  at  the  effort  to  protect  the 
persons  of  the  missionaries,  who  may  willingly  be  martyrs,  if 
need  be,  but  who  have  no  right  to  be  suicides.  If  missionaries 
must  be  martyrs,  let  not  Americans  of  the  homeland,  through 
their  indifference,  become  the  executioners." 

The  Christian  lntellige?icer  (Reformed  Church,  June  27) 
thinks,  however,  that  "the  Chinese  deserve  sympathy"  : 

"They  have  endured  great  provocation.  France,  under  various 
pretexts,  seized  Tongking,  at  the  outset  barely  escaped,  but  ulti- 
mately7 was  victorious.  Afterward  France  forced  an  increase  of 
her  territorial  holdings.  Altho  the  French  republic  was  taking 
power  away  in  France  from  priests  of  the  Roman  Church,  it 
made  grievances  of  Roman  priests  and  converts  a  reason  for  the 
demands  made  on  China.  Two  German  priests  of  the  Roman 
Church  were  put  to  death  by  the  Chinese  because  of  their  inter- 
ference with  public  affairs.  Germany  seized  Shantung,  after  a 
very  one-sided  armed  conflict,  became  after  a  while  dissatisfied 
with  what  she  had  seized,  demanded  and  received  an  additional 
tract  of  territory.  To  secure  an  open  port  on  the  Pacific,  Russia 
obtained  virtually  possession  of  Manchuria.  Great  Britain,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  rivals,  demanded  and  received  an  enlargement 
of  her  territory  at  Hongkong.  To  save  themselves  from  the  dis- 
memberment of  their  country  the  Chinese  are  assailing  the  for- 
eign white  men.  They  do  not  discriminate  between  missionaries 
and  converts  to  Christianity  on  one  hand  and  grasping  political 
powers  on  the  other. " 

That  distrust  of  the  Christians  really  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  present  trouble  would  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing literal  translation  of  two  of  the  numerous  anti-foreign 
placards  recently  distributed  throughout  Northern  China.  The 
placards  were  posted  in  the  district  of  Taicheng,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Tien-Tsin.  The  first  placard  is  in  verse  form, 
and  is  thus  given  by  the  Tien-Tsin  correspondent  of  the  London 
Standard,  writing  April  30: 

Gods  assist  the  Boxers, 

The  Patriotic  Harmonious  Corps  ; 

It  is  because  the  Foreign  Devils  disturb  the  Middle  Kingdom.. 

Urging  the  people  to  join  their  religion. 
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To  turn  their  backs  on  Heaven  ; 

Venerate  not  the  Gods  and  forget  the  Ancestors. 

Men  violate  the  human  obligations  ; 

Women  commit  adultery. 

Foreign  Devils  are  not  produced  by  mankind. 

If  you  doubt  this. 

Look  at  them  carefully  ; 

The  eyes  of  all  the  Foreign  Devils  are  bluish. 

No  vain  falls. 

The  earth  is  getting  dry. 

This  is  because  the  Churches  stop  the  Heaven. 

The  Gods  are  angry. 

The  Genii  are  vexed  ; 

Botb  are  come  dow  n  from  the  mountains  to  deliver  thedoctrine. 

This  is  not  hearsay.  ' 

The  practise  will  not  be  in  vain 

To  recite  incantations  and  pronounce  magic  words. 

rn  up  the  yellow  written  prayei 
Light  incense  sticks  : 

To  invite  the  Gods  and  Genii  of  all  the  grottoes  (Halls). 
The  Gods  will  come  out  of  the  grottoes, 
The  Genii  will  come  down  from  the  mountains, 
And  support  the  human  bodies  to  practise  the  boxing. 
"When  all  the  military  accomplishments  or  tactics 
Are  fully  learned. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  exterminate  the  Foreign  Devils  then, 
Push  aside  the  railway  tracks, 
Pull  out  the  telegraph  poles. 
Immediately  after  this  destroy  the  steamers. 
The  great  France 
Will  grow  cold  and  downhearted  ; 
The  English  and  Russian  will  certainly  disperse. 
Let  the  various  Foreign  Devils  all  be  killed. 

May   the   whole   elegant   Empire  of  the  Great  Ching  dynasty  be  ever 
prosperous. 

The  translation  of  one  of  the  prose  placards  is  as  follows  : 

"The  relatives  and  friends  of  all  around  notice  recently  that 
members  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  religions  poison 
the  wells  with  poisonous  powder,  and  that  whoever  drinks  the 
water  have  their  lungs  and  intestines  rotten  within  eighteen 
days.  Two  men  have  been  arrested  by  us  at  Liu  Li  Chuang, 
and  we  find  they  have  poison  all  over  their  bodies.  They  are 
silent  when  questioned,  and  bold  when  tortured.  Those  who 
smell  the  poison  will  die  immediately.  You  must  be  very  cau- 
tious in  drinking  the  water.  Those  who  see  this  notice  must 
make  it  known  ;  it  will  avoid  calamity  befalling  the  people.  It 
must  by  all  means  be  done." 
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THE  Old  Testament  has  been  for  a  generation,  and  promises 
to  be  for  the  next  generation,  the  great  battle-ground  for 
the  liberal  and  the  conservative  hosts  in  biblical  research.  Just 
what  the  positive  conclusions  are  that  have  been  attained  by  the 
critical  school,  and  what  the  character  of  the  reconstruction  of 
biblical  history  and  religion  is  that  it  offers  in  the  place  of  the  tra- 
ditional views,  are  developed  at  length  in  the  Leipsic  Evangel- 
Lutherische  Kirc/ienzeiiiuig,  the  organ  of  Luthardt  and  the  con- 
fessionals, the  series  of  articles  being  from  the  pen  of  a  former 
warm  adherent  of  the  Wellhausen  scheme,  but  a  man  who  has 
now  returned  to  the  old  paths.  He  pictures  this  critical  recon- 
struction plan  substantially  in  these  words  (No.  13)  : 

The  Sinai  of  the  Old  Testament,  like  the  Golgotha  of  the  New, 
forms  the  great  barrier  that  divides  the  old  and  biblical  and 
churchly  theology  from  that  of  the  new  school,  that  claims  for 
itself  the  sole  right  to  being  scientific  and  exact.  While  the 
Church  of  Cod  has  all  along,  as  did  Christ  and  the  disciples, 
listened  to  the  voice  from  Sinai  as  to  that  of  eternal  truth  and 
righteousness,  modern  criticism  finds  on  Sinai  a  mist  and  a 
mysterious  beginning  of  a  naturalistic  type  of  religious  develop- 
ment. We  are  told  by  the  protagonists  of  current  criticism  that 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  Old-Testament  records,  freed  from 
the  traditions  of  later  periods,  describe  to  us  that  Moses  collected 
the  Israelites  who  were  living  in  Egypt  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
tended revelation,  and  on  the  pretense  of  going  out  to  worship 
l<d  them  into  the  wilderness,  and  thereat  Mount  Sinai  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  tribf  of  Kenites  and  appealed  to  the  mountain 
god  of  this  clan,  namely,  Jahwe,  for  help,  so  that  the  people  in 
the  desert,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  "cujus  reglO,  ejus 
religio"  should  make  a  trial  of  that  god  who  held  the  supremacy 


in  these  regions.  Moses,  as  was  the  case  with  Mohammed  in 
later  centuries,  was  not  only  a  shrewd  founder  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem, but  as  a  Bedouin  chief  was  also  successful  in  his  military 
undertakings.  The  mountain  god  Jahve  is  changed  into  a  war 
god,  and  an  ark,  after  the  manner  of  the  worship  of  fetishes,  is 
proclaimed  as  his  abiding-place,  and  within  a  short  period,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  steppe  and  war  god,  Moses's  successor  con- 
quers Canaan.  Israel's  religion  is  accordingly  a  "selected, "  or 
"electic  "  religion  (  Wahlreltgion,  to  use  a  newly  invented  term 
of  Professor  Budde) .  In  Canaan  Baal,  the  god  of  agriculture, 
reigns  supreme.  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  a  religious  mixture  now  results,  and  even  critical  in- 
vestigators find  difficulty  in  determining  whether  Jahve  or  Baal 
is  the  controlling  factor  in  this  process.  At  any  rate  the  people 
were  divided,  some  enthusiastically  advocating  Baal  and  others 
Jahve.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  the  prophets  began 
to  exert  their  activity.  And  who  are  these?  Not  the  calm  and 
obedient  listeners  to  the  voice  of  God,  but  enthusiasts  with  a  fire 
and  a  zeal  often  bordering  on  the  irrational  and  the  insane.  This 
characteristic  of  ancient  monistic  enthusiasm  belongs  from  the 
beginning  to  Old-Testament  prophecy,  and  it  is  developed  into 
a  flaming  fire  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  political  interests 
and  enterprises.  The  royalists  in  the  kingdom  made  use  of  the 
prophets  and  their  fanatical  ideas,  and  one  of  the  resultant  les- 
sons was  that,  as  there  was  and  could  be  only  one  and  not  more 
kings  in  the  land,  thus  too  there  could  be  but  one  and  not  more 
gods,  the  example  of  David  proving  a  powerful  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  idea.  Renan  decades  ago  and  Nowack  at  the 
present  day  yet  maintain  that  Israel  was  by  instinct  monothe- 
istic ;  but  the  current  critical  view  now  claims  that  the  belief  in 
Jahve  as  the  only  god,  greater  than  all  the  gods,  was  the  result 
of  a  more  or  less  naturalistic  development.  Subsequently  then 
it  became  the  task  of  the  Old-Testament  and  later  writers  to 
develop  this  monotheistic  idea  and  to  unfold  the  scheme  of  an 
ethical  monotheism. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  criticizes  this  reconstruction  scheme 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  all  of  its  features  contrary  to 
the  views  of  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  in  general,  who  see 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  its  religion  a  revelation  from  God 
Himself ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  methods  and  manners  by 
which  these  results  are  reached  are  successful  only  by  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  Old-Testament  books  and  their  story,  especially  the 
miracles  and  wonders  there  recorded. 

His  is,  however,  not  the  only  voice  heard  even  in  Germany, 
which  is  headquarters  for  all  the  new  things  in  the  critical  line, 
in  favor  of  a  return,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned view.  A  very  instructive  residue  of  the  literature  of  this 
kind  that  has  appeared  in  late  months  is  published  in  the  Beweis 
des  Glaubens  (No.  3)  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  editor,  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Zockler,  of  Greifswald.     He  says  among  other  things  : 

"The  past  year  has  produced  quite  a  number  of  good  produc- 
tions directed  against  the  hypercritical  ideas  of  the  newer  school. 
This  class  of  literature  has  flourished  in  England  and  America 
more  than  elsewhere,  but  also  on  the  Continent,  chiefly  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian lands  and  in  Germany.  In  general,  they  can  be  pro- 
nounced good  productions,  being  characterized  more  by  objective 
research  than  by  subjective  zeal.  Perhaps  the  best  work  in  this 
line  has  been  done  by  Wilhelm  Moller  in  his  '  Historisch-Kritische 
Bedenker, '  directed  against  the  Wellhausen  school,  in  which  a 
determined  effort  is  made  to  undermine  the  whole  structure  of 
radical  criticism.  Pastor  G.  Stosch,  a  leading  metropolitan 
preacher  in  Berlin,  is  publishing  a  series  of  Old-Testament  stud- 
ies, the  latest,  calle  'Israel's  Heldenzeit,'  treats  particularly  of 
the  period  of  Josh. .  an.  the  Judges.  The  Swedish  pastor  Stor- 
johann,  in  his  '  Kin.s  David,'  has  defended  this  great  leader  in 
Israel  against  the  many  attacks  of  the  critics  and  vindicates  him 
as  to  the  authorship  of  many  of  the  Psalms.  The  most  active 
workers  in  the  conservative  school  in  this  department  have  been 
Dr.  Ad.  Zahn,  of  Stuttgart,  recently  deceased,  and  Pastor  Rup- 
precht,  who  has  published  a  '  Volksbibel, '  in  which  the  conserva- 
tive views  are  brought  before  the  people.  These  are  but  samples 
of  the  work  done  against  the  critical  school,  but  all  came  from  the 
rank  and  the  file  of  the  ministry.  In  the  universities  there  is  not 
a  single   man   in   the  theological   faculties  who  has  not  accepted 
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the  literary  results  of  the  Wellhausen  school,  altho  there  are 
quite  a  number  who  reject  the  religious  and  historical  superstruc- 
ture erected  on  the  literary  theory." 


A   METHODIST   MINISTER'S   GOOD   WORD    FOR 
THE   HIGHER   CRITICISM. 

I^HE  "heresy"  case  of  Professor  Mitchell  (see  The  Literary 
Digest,  January  27)  has  been  effectively  disposed  of  for  at 
least  some  years  to  come.  By  the  recent  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Chicago  it  was  referred  to  the 
bishops,  who,  apparently  finding  it  as  embarrassing  a  subject  to 
handle  as  did  the  Conference,  referred  the  matter  of  Dr.  Mitchell's 
retention  to  the  trustees  of  Boston  University,  by  making  him 
eligible  to  reelection  for  five  years — until  conveniently  after  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Conference.  The  fact  that  the  trus- 
tees of  one  of  the  leading  Methodist  theological  seminaries  have 
now  unanimously  reelected  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  American  exponents  of  the  higher  criticism  and  has 
been  accused  of  deviating  widely  from  the  traditional  view  as  to 
the  authorship  of  certain  Old-Testament  books,  is  regarded  as 
an  event  of  significance.  The  largest  Protestant  denomina- 
tion in  America  thus  tacitly  votes  to  retain  an  upholder  of  the 
higher  criticism  as  official  instructor  of  her  young  clerics.  In 
Zioii' s  He7-ald  (Meth.  Episc. ,  May  23)  one  of  the  trustees,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Steele,  a  well-known  scholar  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  writes  in  justification  of  the  course  taken  by  him  and  his 
colleagues.  Not  all  the  new  theories  of  this  progressive  professor 
are  indorsed  by  the  trustees,  premises  Dr.  Steele  ;  what  can  just- 
ly be  inferred  is  that  "they  are  tolerant  of  a  reverent  research 
into  the  sacred  oracles,  having  a  high  regard  for  the  convictions 
of  conscientious  and  prayerful  scholarship,  and  that  they  void 
all  hysterical  fears  lest  what  Gladstone  styles  '  the  impregnable 
Rock  of  Divine  Revelation  '  should  be  overturned  by  our  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  with  his  crowbar  of  higher  criticism." 

Dr.  Steele,  who  has  himself  given  nearly  forty  years  to  the 
study  of  Old-Testament  exegesis,  relates  some  of  the  perplexities 
he  has  met.     He  says  : 

"  My  protracted  studies  in  the  Pentateuch  revealed  to  me  in- 
equalities, repetitions,  transpositions,  contradictions,  and  improb- 
abilities, such  as  excluded  the  idea  that  it  could  have  been  the 
work  of  a  single  author.  I  was  constantly  puzzled  with  the 
anomaly  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated  ultra-ritual  given  com- 
plete at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai  long  before  it  could  be  practised  by 
a  migratory  nation  wandering  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  and 
then  warring  many  years  more  to  oust  the  Canaanites  from  the 
Land  of  Promise.  A  wise  legislator  enacts  a  code  of  laws  only 
when  they  can  be  executed.  Allowing  that  this  code  was  a  slow- 
growth  from  a  Mosaic  germ,  and  that  this  minute  and  burden- 
some ritual  was  not  fully  enacted  till  the  nation  had  been  firmly 
established  and  had  become  capable  of  executing  a  ceremonial  so 
complicated  as  that  relating  to  the  great  day  of  atonement,  we 
find  that  most  of  our  difficulties  have  vanished.  .  .  .  Hence,  if 
asked  whether  I  believe  the  Pentateuch  to  be  Mosaic,  I  reply, 
yes,  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  the  oak  tree  two  centuries  old 
is  acornic.  The  phrase,  '  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,'  came  in 
the  course  of  time  to  be  a  Hebrew  idiom  for  '  divine  inspiration  ' 
as  the  certification  of  religious  truth." 

Dr.  Steele  does  not  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  higher  criti- 
c.sm  will  prove  disastrous  to  belief  in  the  Bible.     He  writes : 

"Complaint  is  made  that  the  dual  or  plural  authorship  of  a  sin- 
gle book  weakens  or  destroys  this  divine  inspiration.  This  ob- 
jection assumes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  the  writer  of  a 
book  can  not  inspire  the  writer  of  its  supplement  several  centuries 
afterward.  Why  may  there  not  be  inspired  composite  authorship 
of  a  single  book,  or  group  of  books,  as  well  as  such  an  authorship 
of  the  Bible  as  a  whole?  If  the  Old  Testament  had  come  down 
to  us  without  any  divisions,  with  the  tradition  that  it  was  written 
by  one  inspired  writer,  and  this  tradition  had  existed  undisputed 
through  many  uncritical  centuries  till  at  last  an  era  of  critical 


scholarship  had  dawned,  and  experts,  courageously  discarding 
tradition,  were  beginning  to  parcel  it  out  to  several  authors, 
there  would  have  arisen  a  great  outcry  against  these  scholars  for 
'  sacrilegiously  tearing  the  Bible  all  into  pieces, '  when  they  were 
doing  the  Bible  a  good  service  by  putting  it  into  a  more  under- 
standable shape.  This  is  what  our  devout  and  painstaking 
Methodist  higher  critics  are  doing,  and  are  receiving  for  their 
labors  curses  instead  of  thanks  from  those  whom  they  are  bene- 
fiting." 


DR.    HERRMANN   AND   THE   DOMINANCE   OF 
RITSCHLIANISM. 

T  17  E  have  lately  alluded  to  the  dominance  which  the  philos- 
*  »  ophy  of  Ritschl  has  attained  throughout  the  theological 
world  of  to-day  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  July  7).  The  term 
"Ritschlian  theology"  is  well  known  among  American  students, 
but  perhaps  to  the  general  reader  its  meaning  is  less  clear.  Al- 
brecht  Ritschl,  who  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago  was  professor 
of  theology  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  was  of  the  same 
philosophical  school  as  Kant  and  Lotze,  and  held  a  system  of  sub- 
jective idealism.  Ritschl  doubted  the  possibility  of  demonstra- 
ting God  to  the  rationalizing  intellect,  but  believed  that  the  one 
Divine  Being  is  revealed  to  man  through  the  religious  conscious- 
ness. God,  he  taught,  is  to  be  thought  of  chiefly  as  love,  for  His 
justice  is  only  a  manifestation  of  this.  Christ,  according  to  Ritschl, 
is  divine,  and  through  His  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will- 
not  by  a  vicarious  atonement — secures  man's  reconciliation  with 
God.  Ritschl  also  gives  much  importance  to  the  church  as  the 
institution  where  men  can  best  realize  the  human  and  divine  fel- 
lowship of  perfect  love. 

The  Rev.  Champlin  Burrage,  writing  from  Marburg,  Ger- 
many, to  The  Watchman  (Baptist,  July  5) ,  remarks  that  the 
school  of  Ritschl  has  control  of  the  dogmatic  theology  in  practi- 
cally all  the  great  German  universities.  Outside  the  study  of 
theology  proper,  many  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  other 
branches  of  theological  study  are  ardent  Ritschlians,  including 
the  leading  German  Biblical  critic,  Dr.  Adolph  Harnack.  In- 
deed, so  popular  is  their  teaching,  says  Mr.  Burrage,  that  while 
the  lecture-room  of  the  conservative  theologian  may  be  quite 
empty,  the  Ritschlian 's  is  certain  to  be  thronged  with  students. 
With  the  exception  of  Professor  Harnack,  however,  the  person- 
ality of  these  men  is  practically  unknown  in  America.  The  two 
greatest  representatives  of  the  school  are  Herrmann  and  Kaftan. 
The  writer  says : 

"As  Professor  Harnack  is  the  most  popular  of  the  theological 
faculty  in  Berlin,  so  is  Professor  Herrmann  the  most  noted  of  the 
same  faculty  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  Nor  is  this  a  small 
distinction,  for  associated  with  Dr.  Herrmann  are  such  men  as 
Prof.  Carl  Budde,  formerly  of  Strasburg,  but  recently  called 
here,  who,  in  1898,  delivered  the  celebrated  American  lectures 
on  the  '  History  of  Religions  '  ;  Professor  Jiilicher,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  New-Testament  scholar  to-day  in  Germanv ; 
and  Professor  Mirht,  whose  authority  in  the  '  History  of  the  Pa- 
pacy '  is  of  the  first  rank. 

"To  describe  Dr.  Herrmann  as  a  teacher  may  be  best  accom- 
plished by  comparing  him  with  Professor  Kaftan.  .  .  .  Both  are 
scholarly  men,  but  Kaftan  represents  more  the  type  of  the  philos- 
opher and  thinker,  who  does  his  work  most  gladly  in  his  study, 
and  who  reads  his  lectures  with  energy  but  sitting,  who  pretends 
to  be  no  orator,  and  who  in  society,  tho  cordial  to  his  students 
who  visit  him,  is  shy  and  retired  as  compared  with  many  public 
men.  Herrmann,  on  the  other  hand,  while  also  a  hard  and  mi- 
nutely careful  worker  and  writer,  is  just  the  other  type  of 
teacher.  He  stands  as  he  lectures,  appears  most  earnest  and 
interested  in  his  work,  changing  his  position  and  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  now  speaking  deliberately,  now  fast,  now  with  deep  ear- 
nestness, now  pausing  a  moment  to  choose  his  words  that  his 
idea  may  be  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it.  There  is  a  real  elo- 
quence in  these  lectures,  such  as  even  Harnack  may  seldom  sur- 
pass, for  Dr.  Herrmann  also  certainly  has  a  high  oratorical  abil- 
ty,  and  in  the  marvelous  beauty  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
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the  occasional  appropriate  use  of  illustration,  there  are  few  theo- 
logical professors  who  are  his  equal  in  Germany.  .  .  . 

"Dr.  Herrmann's  seminar  is,  also,  of  unusual  interest.  This 
is  held  in  a  large  and  commodious  room,  well  lighted,  and  con- 
taining a  considerable  library.  Around  three  tables,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square,  sit  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
students,  the  professor  sitting  at  about  the  middle  of  the  head 
table,  where  he  can  easily  see  all  his  pupils.  There  is  no  secre- 
tary of  the  seminar,  nor  are  any  theses  written  or  read.  All 
work  in  the  seminar  itself  proceeds  by  means  of  verbal  questions 
and  answers,  over  which  sometimes  more  or  less  discussion 
arises,  and  which  often  brings  out  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  students.  It  is  remarkable  to  hear 
these  Germans  quoting  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  from 
memory,  as  if  it  were  their  own  tongue.  It  would  certainly  be 
interesting  to  look  in  upon  a  group  of  American  theological  stu- 
dents who  are  able  to  do  the  same.  In  a  subject  of  this  kind 
concerning  the  Pauline  ethics,  Professor  Herrmann  has  probably 
no  superior  in  Germany,  at  least  among  the  Ritschlians,  and  the 
thorough,  systematic  study  he  has  given  the  subject  is  easily 
recognizable  by  the  careful  ordering  of  the  various  topics,  and 
the  reference  to  all  the  important  passages  bearing  on  a  particu- 
lar point.  There  is  a  calm,  almost  brotherly  spirit  manifested 
by  the  professor  toward  his  pupils  in  these  seminar  hours,  so 
that  here,  even  in  a  far  closer  way  than  in  Berlin,  do  students 
and  teacher  come  to  know  each  other. " 

Of  Dr.  Herrmann's  writings,  those  especially  notable  are  his 
pamphlets,  "The  Certainty  of  Faith  and  the  Freedom  of  Theol- 
ogy" ;  "Roman  Catholic  and  Evangelical  Morality";  "The 
Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God,"  and  his  "Ethics,"  which 
will  appear  this  summer.  Among  the  best  introductions  to  the 
school  of  Ritschlian  thought,  Mr.  Burrage  mentions  Professor 
Orr's"The  Ritschlian  Theology  and  the  Evangelical  Faith," 
and  Professor  Garvie's  recent  book  "  Ritschlian  Theology,"  prob- 
ably the  best  work  on  the  subject  thus  far  produced. 


WILL     THERE     BE      ANY     REVISION     OF     THE 
PRESBYTERIAN   STANDARD   OF   FAITH? 

THE  Presbyterian  press  continues  to  discuss  with  energy  the 
question  of  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  This  question,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  referred  by 
the  recent  General  Assembly  at  St.  Lonis  to  a  committee  which 
is  to  report  to  the  Assembly  of  1901,  after  learning  the  wishes  of 
the  local  presbyteries  throughout  the  country.  The  questions  at 
issue  really  are :  Whether  the  confession  is  to  be  revised ; 
whether  an  alternative  and  shorter  form  is  to  be  used ;  or 
whether  the  doctrinal  standards  are  to  be  left  unchanged.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Presbyterian  papers  appear  to  favor  a  conserva- 
tive policy.  The  Chicago  Interior  is  the  most  radical,  and  urges 
a  new  creed  such  as  is  already  possessed  by  the  English  and 
Scottish  Presbyterians,  without  any  assertion  of  the  everlasting 
death  of  that  portion  of  humanity  who  are  foreordained  to  "dis- 
honor and  wrath,"  as  taught  by  the  Westminster  symbol.  Re- 
vision of  the  latter  it  regards  as  impracticable.  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter  appears,  however,  to  favor  revision.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rest  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  journals  either  show 
a  disinclination  to  discuss  the  question  of  any  change,  or  de- 
cisively pronounce  against  it.  A  new  phase  has  been  given 
to  the  discussion  by  the  refusal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield, 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  to  serve  upon  the  General  Assembly  committee  on  re- 
vision. He  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  whole  movement,  lie 
says,  and  can  not  take  part  in  it  without  violation  of  conscientious 
scruples.  The  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  he  believes,  are 
what  they  should  be,  and  the  "discordant"  and  "ill-considered" 
rtures  calling  for  revision  in  any  form  should  have  been  "re- 
buked "  instead  of  tolerated  by  the  Assembly.  It  is  "an  inex- 
ile  grief"  to  him.  he  says,  to  see  the  church  "spending  its 
gtes  in  a  vain  attempt  to  lower  its  testimony  to  suit  the  ever- 


changing  sentiment  of  the  world  around  it."  Dr.  Warfield,  in 
his  letter,  not  only  protests  against  all  revision,  but  calls  for  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  standard  of  faith.  The  Philadelphia  Pres- 
byterian, which  has  from  the  beginning  taken  strong  ground 
against  both  revision  and  a  new  creed,  agrees  heartily  with  the 
professor.     It  says  (July  4)  : 

"In  his  opinion,  we  believe  he  voices  the  sentiment  of  thou- 
sands both  in  our  ministerial  and  lay  ranks.  Has  not  the  time 
come  for  letting  the  world  know  that  we  mean  to  stand  by  the 
Westminster  documents  now,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
that  under  them  we  will  march  to  larger  victories  as  a  church  of 
Jesus  Christ?  Too  much  has  been  said  recently  to  weaken  the 
force  of  our  doctrinal  statements.  Many  who  never  thought  of 
calling  them  in  question  are  under  present-day  criticism  wonder- 
ing what  they  really  teach.  Others  who  regard  the  false  con- 
structions put  on  them  as  the  work  of  adversaries,  now  find  that 
even  Presbyterian  ministers  are  declaring  them  legitimate  infer- 
ences. Damage  is  being  done  by  the  outgivings  of  radical  revi- 
sionists. The  church  is  suffering,  and  will  continue  to  suffer,  in 
name  and  in  accomplishment  with  years  of  revision  agitation. 
Her  interests  would  be  far  more  advanced,  in  our  judgment,  by 
standing  by  the  old  standards  of  faith  and  by  their  reaffirmation 
by  our  presbyteries  and  General  Assembly.  Presbyterians  should 
be  strengthened,  not  weakened,  in  their  Scriptural  formulations. 
The  age  summons  them  to  the  front  as  witness-bearers  for  un- 
compromising truth.  If  it  should  be  seen  next  spring  that  our 
presbyteries  desire  neither  a  revised  confession  nor  a  new  creed, 
and  if  our  General  Assembly  should  follow  this  up  with  a  deliv- 
erance, reaffirming  the  faith  of  the  church  in  her  old  formulas  of 
doctrine  and  calling  her  ministry  and  membership  to  push  for- 
ward her  work  for  another  century  under  her  well-known  and 
well-tried  symbols,  what  a  stimulating,  reassuring,  and  impres- 
sive effect  it  would  have  !  Let  reaffirmation,  not  revision  or  a 
new  creed,  be  the  rallying-cry  of  the  hour  among  all  who  believe 
in  preserving  them  unimpaired  in  the  days  to  come." 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  Professor  War- 
field  and  'The  Presbyterian  desire  to  have  formally  reaffirmed, 
contains,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  following  clauses  which 
form  the  crux  of  the  present  controversy,  and  which  caused  the 
recent  outburst  from  Dr.  Hillis  : 

"  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His  glory,  some 
men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life  and  others 
foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  These  angels  and  men,  thus 
predestinated  and  foreordained,  are  particularly  and  unchange- 
ably designed  ;  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it 
can  not  be  either  increased  or  diminished. 

"  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  His  eternal  and 
immutable  purpose  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of 
His  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  His 
mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good 
works,  or  perseverance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in 
the  creature,  as  conditions  or  causes  moving  Him  thereunto  ;  and 
all  to  the  praise  of  His  glorious  grace. 

"As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  He,  by 
the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  His  will,  foreordained  all 
the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elected  being 
fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  are  effectually  called 
unto  faith  in  Christ  by  His  Spirit  working  in  due  season;  are 
justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by  His  power  through 
faith  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ, 
effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but 
the  elect  only. 

"The  rest  of  mankind  (rod  was  pleased,  according  to  the  un- 
searchable counsel  of  His  own  will,  whereby  He  extendeth  or 
withholdeth  mercy  as  He  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  His  sovereign 
power  over  His  creatures,  to  pass  by  and  to  ordain  them  to  dis- 
honor and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  1 1  is  glorious  jus- 
tice."   

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  one  part  of  the  world  Unitarianism  lias 
the  stat  us  of  an  established  religion,  and  is  episcopal  in  government.  This 
is  in  Hungary,  wherein  1568  the  Unitarian  faith  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  four  legalized  religions  of  the  province  of  Transylvania;  the  others 
being  tin-  Lutheran,  the  Calvinist,  ami  t  be  Roman  Catholic.  Its  first  bishop 
was  a  convert  from  the  latter  faith.  The  present  bishop  i»  Joseph  Ferencz, 
•  illy  Unitarian  bishop  in  the  world. 
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RUSSIA'S   POLICY    IN   CHINA. 

THE  distrust  with  which  Russia  is  viewed  abroad,  especially 
by  Great  Britain,  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  troubles 
and  their  outcome,  has  been  fiercely  resented  in  the  quasi-official 
St.  Petersburg  press.  All  the  leading  papers  have  urged  loyal 
cooperation  of  Russia  with  the  other  Powers  in  restoring  order 
and  security  in  North  China,  and  have  protested  against  all  talk 
of  "partition,"  conquest,  and  revolutionary  measures  generally 
as  a  sequence  to  pacification.  Yet  there  have  been  admissions, 
or  rather  assertions,  that  Russia's  relation  to  China  is  far  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  power,  not  excepting  Japan,  and  that 
she  can  not  bind  herself  to  any  permanent  policy  which  may  suit 
Western  Europe  and  America,  and  yet  be  entirely  incompatible 
with  her  special  interests.  In  several  editorials  this  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  Novoye  Vremya,  and  as  the  whole  world  is 
speculating  upon  the  "true  inwardness  "  of  Russian  policy,  these 
expressions  are  of  some  significance. 

Thus  in  deriding  British  papers  for  suggesting  an  understand- 
ing for  the  future  between  the  English  and  the  Russians,  the 
above-named  paper  writes  : 

"We  can  not  forget  that  it  is  not  at  all  our  concern  to  safe- 
guard the  general  interests  of  Europe  in  China.  The  relations 
of  Russia  to  China  are  by  no  means  analogous  to  those  of  Europe 
to  her.  Whereas  Europe,  as  a  whole,  having  descended  upon 
China,  is  in  a  position  to  collect  her  squadrons  and  sail  away 
from  her  beautiful  shores,  putting  an  end  to  all  ties  with  her  (we 
say  this  only  for  illustration),  Russia  must  remember  that  for  a 
space  of  over  4,000  miles  of  land  she  is  in  direct  contact  with 
China.  Our  relations  are  those  of  friendly  neighbors,  not  of  ex- 
ploiting concessionaires.  They  know  in  China  that  Russia  did 
not  force  opium  upon  them,  and  has  not  imported  it  into  the 
country.  Of  cooperation  with  other  powers  there  can  be  a  ques- 
tion only  in  so  far  as  the  saving  of  life  is  concerned  and  the  pro- 
ection  of  such  interests  as  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  China 
herself  and  her  population,  China's  interests  having  as  much 
claim  to  our  attention  as  those  of  Europe.  It  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  all  our  traditions  if  we  acted  otherwise  and  became  the 
protectors  of  China's  exploiters,  beginning  with  the  opium  tra- 
ders. It  behooves  Russia  to  consider  carefully  and  seriously  her 
role  in  the  present  crisis." 

In  another  and  equally  blunt  leader  the  A'ovoye  Vremya, 
pointing  out  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  Boxers  there  will 
arise  the  larger  question  of  guaranties  for  the  future  and  the 
means  of  preventing  injury  to  the  respective  material  interests 
of  the  Powers,  admonishes  the  Government  that  China's  right 
must  receive  due  recognition,  and  that  she  has  had  much  provo- 
cation, if  not  reason,  for  her  anti-foreign  sentiment.     To  quote  : 

"What  has  caused  the  existing  disorders?  According  to  uni- 
versal opinion,  the  Chinese  have  conceived  a  hatred  of  foreign- 
ers only  because  they  have  not  only  invaded  the  thickly  popu- 
lated country  and  established  themselves  there  regardless  of  all 
objections,  but  have  also  disturbed  the  national  order  of  life,  the 
fixed  customs  and  habits,  and  have  foisted  upon  the  population 
their  own  beliefs  and  civilization.  In  short,  the  four  hundred 
million  Chinese  desire  to  live  in  their  own  way,  to  remain  mas- 
ters in  their  own  land,  to  remain  true  to  their  own  religion. 
These  are  claims  which,  in  principle,  no  one  would  dispute  in 
Europe.  Why,  then,  are  they  crimes  when  presented  by  the 
Chinese?  " 

That  China  is  not  progressive  and  does  not  imitate  Europe, 
the  paper  declares  to  be  irrelevant  China  has  much  to  teach 
Europe,  it  says,  in  industry,  art,  and  moral  culture,  and  she 
might  resent  the  refusal  of  Europe  to  borrow  from  her. 

The  Novosti does  not  oppose  an  understanding  with  England, 
but  only  as  a  preliminary  to  an  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Japan  for  the  protection  of  China  after  pacification.  While 
favoring  the  perpetuation  of  the  territorial  status  quo,  this  paper 


admits  that  in  future  Japan  may  reasonably  demand  an  outlet 
for  her  population  and  commerce  in  China,  and  thinks  that  with 
Russia's  consent  this  may  be  arranged. —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE   TROUBLES   IN   THE    FAR    EAST. 

O  Chinese  ambassador  has  as  yet  received  his  passports, 
,  and  the  powers  still  keep  to  the  theory  that  they  are  not 
making  war  upon  China.  The  explanation  current  in  Europe  is 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  once  war  is  declared,  could  better 
convince  the  people  that  the  destruction  of  China  is  aimed  at, 
and  better  defend  itself  against  the  invaders.  Moreover,  the 
powers  have  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and 
the  fear  of  a  quarrel  among  themselves  restrains  them.  But, 
war  or  no  war,  the  Chinese,  whether  soldiers  or  merely  armed 
citizens,  are  offering  determined  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful 
resistance  to  the  troops  landed  to  rescue  the  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent foreign  legations  in  Peking.  This  resistance  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  many  people,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  comments  of  The  St.  James' s  Ga- 
zette, which  remarked  on  June  14  : 

"If  all  the  Boxers  now  out  for  a  hundred  miles  round  Peking 
were  to  attack  the  bluejackets  and  marines  of  different  nations 
engaged  in  making  their  way  along  the  railway  line  from  Tien- 
Tsin,  the  result  would  be  identical,  with  the  sole  difference  that 
the  number  of  Boxers  killed  and  wounded  would  be  infinitely 
greater.  This  at  least  is  what  we  have  every  right  to  calculate 
upon.  The  organized  forces  of  civilized  states  can  very  rarely 
be  in  danger  when  opposed  to  an  Oriental  mob,  even  when  they 
are  outnumbered  by  thousands  to  one,  unless  their  ammunition 
runs  out,  or  they  compromise  their  safety  by  very  gross  bad 
management.  .  .  .  The  enemy  in  the  field  is  beneath  contempt 
in  any  particular  action.  Even  if  the  Boxers  are  reenforced  by 
the  soldiers,  so  called,  of  General  Tangfusiang,  or  the  foreign - 
drilled  troops  of  General  Nieh,  they  will  not  be  very  dangerous. 
The  '  more  the  Moors  the  more  the  spoil  '  is  the  rule  when  trained 
Europeans  fight  Asiatic  barbarians." 

Four  days  later  the  same  paper  expressed  itself  as  follows  : 

"We  are  not  in  the  least  desirous  to  croak,  but  we  do  very 
much  wish  not  to  live  in  the  kind  of  fool's  paradise  in  which 
some  of  our  contemporaries  appear  to  be  content  to  dwell.  It  is 
better  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  worst  if  only  in  order 
to  have  time  to  get  ready  to  meet  it  if  it  comes.  For  we  had  bet- 
ter make  our  minds  up  that  if  Admiral  Seymour  fails  to  inflict  a 
signal  blow  at  Peking,  then  there  are  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  chances  out  of  a  thousand  that  there  will  be  a  furious,  unan- 
imous, and  unspeakably  destructive  outbreak  against  foreigners 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  China." 

Admiral  Seymour  did  fail,  the  German  ambassador  has  been 
murdered,  and  there  is  now  little  hope  of  saving  the  rest  of  the 
unfortunate  foreigners  shut  up  in  Peking.  The  effect  of  all  this 
bad  news  is  making  itself  felt  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
where  the  end  of  the  South  African  war,  and  a  consequent  revi- 
val of  business,  are  eagerly  hoped  for.     Money  (London)  says: 

"The  position,  however  viewed,  is  an  awkward  one,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  has  postponed  the  'boom'  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  which  was  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  the  end  of  the 
Boer  war.  The  immediate  influence  on  our  market  of  war  in 
China  will  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
but  the  final  settlement  of  the  Ear  Eastern  question  is  bound  to 
be  attended  by  diplomatic  friction,  if  not  by  war,  between  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  China,  it  is  clear,  is  going  to  prove  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  financial  interests  for  a  long  while  yet  to 
come.  There  will  be  constant  scares,  accompanied  by  fluctua- 
tions of  prices,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  public 
to  act  cautiously  in  opening  new  commitments." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  says: 

"The  foreign  reader  will  no  doubt  smile  when  he  finds  the  aim 
of  the    Powers  solemnly  described  by  The   Times  as  that  of  re- 
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storing  '  order  and  security  for  the  lives  and  property  of  Euro- 
peans in  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the  world.'  The  invet- 
erate British  habit  of  seeing  everything  in  terms  of  commerce 
does  indeed  receive  a  charming  illustration  in  this  phrase.  We 
think  of  our  markets  unceasingly,  and  whatever  the  Chinaman 
threatens  to  do  to  the  missionaries  and  the  legations,  our  mis- 
sion is  primarily  to  restore  order  in  the  market.  It  is  well  to  be 
frank  about  it,  and  there  is  a  basis  of  sound  sense  in  our  way  of 
regardiug  it.  .  .  .  Their  [the  Powers']  duty  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  to  act  together  in  protecting  life  and  property,  but  after 
that  to  undertake  the  least  possible  responsibility  for  government 
in  China.  If  any  one  of  the  Powers  should  fail  to  recognize  this 
hereafter,  let  us  at  all  events  be  clear  that  we  will  accept  no 
such  responsibility,  and  that  our  interests  depend  on  limiting 
interference,  and  convincing  the  Chinese  that,  except  as  regards 
securities  for  life  and  trade,  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph,  in  common  with  many  conti- 
nental papers,  points  out  that  the  murdered  German  ambassa- 
dor, Baron  von  Ketteler,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  which  he  did  some  five  or  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  war.  The  Lokal  Anzeiger  (Berlin)  points  out  that  the 
masses  in  China  have  still  been  kept  successfully  from  knowing 
their  country's  standing.     It  says,  in  the  main  : 

"The  Chinese  claim  superiority  over  every  other  nation,  power, 
and  race.  From  childhood  they  are  told  that  they'  are  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  people  on  earth,  and  every  fact  likely  to 
produce  a  different  impression  is  carefully  explained  away. 
Thus  when  the  Empress  was  forced  to  receive  the  ladies  of  the 
foreign  embassies  in  audience — a  thing  unheard  of  formerly  in 
China — the  administration  gave  out  the  following ;  The  foreign 
devils  lately  have  become  very  bothersome,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  give  them  a  severe  lesson.  Their  women  have  therefore  been 
ordered  to  the  palace  to  ko-tow — i.e.,  throw  themselves  in  the 
dust — before  the  Empress.  Another  glaring  instance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Chinese  vanity  is  satisfied  to  keep  the  people  in 
good  humor  with  the  '  best  of  governments'  is  the  explanation 
given  to  the  interference  of  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  at  the 
end  of  the  war  against  Japan.  These  barbarous  vassal  states 
were  simply  ordered  by  the  'Son  of  Heaven'  to  drive  the  hated 
little  ivo-jen,  the  Japanese,  into  the  sea  !  " 

A  German  officer,  who  has  long  been  employed  as  instructor 
in  the  Chinese  army,  expresses  himself  as  follows  in  the  Tage- 
blalt  (Berlin)  : 

"Since  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  it  has  been  custo- 
mary to  regard  the  Chinese  as  cowards.  The  opinion  of  the  few 
German  officers  who  know  them  has  been  largely  ignored.  Yet 
the  northern  Chinese — and  these  are  mainly  to  be  considered  in 
the  present  instance — are  brave  enough,  and  under  leaders  whom 
they  respect  and  trust  they  fight  well.  Just  now  they  follow 
officers  of  their  own  choosing.  It  is  really  doubtful  if  the  Powers 
can  conquer  the  nation,  even  if  they  are  unanimous.  Great  faith 
is  placed  in  the  Chinese  who  are  friendly  to  the  foreigners.  None 
of  these  are  absolutely  reliable — all  hate  the  whites.  Like  their 
porcelain  figures  they  will  nod  their  heads,  but  this  does  not 
really  meant  assent." 

Indeed,  none  of  the  Powers  appear  to  be  certain  that  their  own 
particular  possessions  will  not  be  attacked.  The  French  fear  a 
rising  :n  Yunnan,  the  Germans  in  Shantung.  The  Journal  des 
Dr'uits  still  hopes  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  be  disposed 
to  come  to  terms,  and  says  : 

"So  far  the  Chinese  Government  has  not  offered  determined 
resistance.  The  fighting  in  other  quarters  has  shown  that,  if  it 
had  been  contemplated  to  defend  the  Taku  forts,  they  would  not 
have  been  taken  so  easily,  for  a  half-dozen  gunboats  did  all  the 
work,  as  the  larger  vessels  can  not  get  near  enough.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Chinese  Government  premeditated  no  battle  there." 

How  varied  are  the  interests  at  stake  in  China  is  shown  by  a 
lengthy  article  in  the  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam),  from  which 
we  take  the  following 

"Our  parsimony  in  providing  a  navy  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  we  arc  hardly  counted  in  the  concert  of  Europe,  yet  we  have 
more   to  lose  than  some  of  our  more  powerful  neighbors.     Ger- 


many would  not  be  seriously  hurt  if  China  is  closed  to  her. 
If  Kiau-Chau  is  lost,  Germany's  other  colonial  possessions  are 
not  in  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  colonies  in  the  far 
Fast  are  dependent  upon  a  constant  stream  of  Chinese  coolie 
labor.  This  labor  market  must  be  kept  open." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT  CAUSED    THE   "BOXER"     RISING. 

P'HE  hope  that  a  comparatively  insignificant  military  force 
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would  overawe  the   Chinese  is  vanishing,  and  people  all 
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LORD  SALISBURY  OX  THE   MISSIONARY. 

"  My  Christian  friend,  you  are  undoubtedly  a 
good  man — but  you're  a  horrid  nuisance  to  us. 
This  Boxer  trouble  is  all  your  fault." 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 


over  the  world  are  beginning  to  ask   the  question:  "Who  spilt 
the  beer?"     Germany  is  held  responsible  by  many,  because  she 

obtained  a  foothold 
in  Shantung.  The 
Germans,  on  the 
other  hand,  aver 
that  the  tendency 
of  the  British,  as 
well  as  the  Rus- 
sians and  French, 
is  to  exclude  all 
goods  but  their 
own,  and  that  the 
Germans  w  o  u  1  d 
have  been  laughed 
at  for  their  pains, 
had  they  failed  to 
establish  them- 
selves in  China  as 
the  British,  Rus- 
sians, and  French 
have  done  before 
them.  The  Speak- 
er (London)  thinks  that  the  main  cause  of  the  "Boxer  "  rising  is 
the  desire  of  the  Chinese  to  be  left  alone,  and  prints  a  parody 
upon  a  well-known  British  song,  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  When  China  first  at  Heaven's  command, 
Arose  from  out  the  Eastern  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  her  land, 

And  Chinese  angels  sang  this  strain  : 
Rule  Manchuria,  Manchuria  rules  the  waves, 
Boxers  never,  never,  never  shall  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee 

Shall  still  to  foreign  devils  fall, 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free, 

The  stupidest  among  them  all. 
Rule  Manchuria,  Manchuria  rules  the  waves, 
Boxers  ever,  ever,  ever  shall  be  braves." 

That  the  Chinese  have  been  treated  equitably  is  not  claimed 
by  many  people,  but  "humanity,"  "civilization,"  and  "the  march 
of  destiny "  are  thought  sufficient  excuses  for  the  attitude  of 
western  nations.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette,  referring  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Chinese  from  the  very  countries  which  force  their  own 
citizens  upon  the  "Flowery  Kingdom,"  says: 

"Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  decided  to  ask  Parliament  to  increase 
the  poll-tax  on  Chinese  from  $50  to  $100.  The  British  colonies 
in  both  America  and  Australia  regard  the  question  of  Chinese 
immigration  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  they  have  to  solve.  To 
protect  European  labor  and  keep  out  the  Chinaman  is  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  governments  of  those  colonies,  but  in  spite  of 
the  restrictions  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Asiatic  he  manages 
somehow  to  enter  the  colonies,  and  he  does  not  always  pay  the 
poll-tax.  The  Chinese  Government  may  argue  now,  as  some  of 
its  representatives  in  the  colonies  have  done  before,  that  if  Euro- 
peans are  to  be  admitted  into  China,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
Chinese  should  be  admitted  into  the  colonies.  None  the  less,  it 
is  likely  that  the  Australians  and  Canadians  will  refuse  to  allow 
the  Chinese  or  most  other  Asiatics  to  enter  their  territories, 
whether  tin-  Asiatics  are  British  subjects  or  not." 

But  as  the  chief  offender  the  missionary  is  pointed  out  on  all 
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AN  OPEN  DOOR. 

—Montreal  Daily  Witness. 


sides,  especially  the  missionaries   of  the  English  state  church, 
who  are  described  even  by  the  British  premier  as  relying  too 
strongly  upon  the  guns  behind  them.     On  the  whole,  however 
Englishmen  are  convinced   that    this  can  not  be  helped.      7 he 
Saturday  Review  (London)  says  : 

"We  have  spoken  of  China  for  obvious  reasons,  but  we  do  not 
forget  that  the  same  difficulties  in  even  acuter  forms  face  us  in 
all  Mohammedan  countries,  notably  in  the  Sudan,  which,  being 
but  just  rescued  from  the  havoc  wrought  by  Moslem  fanaticism, 
is  now  threatened  with  fresh  confusions  as  a  consequence  of 
Christian  zeal.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  fervid  appeals  of  the 
bishops  hardly  raise  a  corresponding  enthusiasm,  that  men  are 
doubtfully  asking  '  Cut  bono?  '  instead  of  writing  checks  for  the 
missionary  societies.  .  .  . 
Yet,  in  spite  of  so  many 
and  grave  defects,  for- 
eign missions  must  go 
on,  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. The  English 
race  must  fulfil  its  des- 
tiny, and  carry  over  the 
world  its  own  distinctive 
attributes.  Among 
these,  preeminently, 
must  be  reckoned  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  is  at  once 
very  conservative  in  es- 
sence and  very  elastic  in 
form.  Our  presence  is 
necessarily  breaking 
down  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  conquered 
races.  No  consideration 
can  prevent,  no  caution 
can  postpone  this  result 
of  our  presence.     If  we 

are  not  thereby  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  injury  upon  the  peo- 
ples whom  we  govern,  we  must  bring  them  some  substitute  for 
their  exhausted  faiths.  Christianity  is  the  only  possible  substi- 
tute, and  these  missionaries  the  only  possible  agents,  through 
whom  Christianity  can  be  extended." 

Some  radicals  in  Europe  are  saying  that  hardly  any  converts 
are  made  by  the  missionaries  except  among  the  lowest  strata  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  go,  and  that  even  these  are  at- 
tracted chiefly  by  the  worldly  advantages  the  missionary  offers 
them.  The  Vorwarts  (Berlin)  asserts  that  in  China,  as  in  Af- 
rica, the  missionary  is  responsible  for  the  opposition  of  the  natives 
to  wholesome  restraint.  Ernest  Bavier,  the  French  ti-aveler, 
says  : 

"I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Chinese,  but  I  am  forced  to 
admit  that  they  are  in  the  right.  Their  motto  is  '  China  for  the 
Chinese. '  The  Chinese  object  to  foreign  domination,  which  takes 
its  origin  from  the  Christian  missions.  The  missionaries  insti- 
gate their  converts  against  the  Government,  encourage  them  to 
refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  expect  their  own  governments 
to  back  them.  European  business  men  are  welcome  in  China, 
but  the  missionary  who  tells  the  Chinaman  that  he  is  depraved 
is  told  to  sweep  before  his  own  door. " 

Bishop  Auzer,  of  Southern  Shantung,  expresses  himself  to  the 
following  effect  in  the  Vienna  Vaterland : 

The  beginning  of  the  trouble  must  be  sought  in  the  original 
seizure  of  Chinese  ports  by  European  powers,  which  the  Chinese 
have  always  resented.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  Chinese  to 
remain  secluded.  The  Russians  seem  best  to  understand  how  to 
treat  the  Chinese,  and  are  therefore  most  likely  to  establish 
their  power  firmly.  However,  China  is  the  only  market  for  Eu- 
rope in  the  future,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  European  govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  fair  share  for  its  people.  The  church,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  trouble.  Catholic  mission  work  must  be  carried  on  with  in- 
creasing means  and  energy,  unless  the  Chinese  are  to  be  aban- 
doned to  that  religious  indifferentism  and  to  those  ruinous  ten- 


dencies which  now  overrun  and  imperil  Europe.  The  immediate 
effects  of  the  "  Boxer  "  rising  upon  Christian  missionary  work  in 
China  are  naturally  disastrous.  —  Translations  made  for  The 
Liter akv   Driest. 


WORKINGMEN'S   INSURANCE   IN   GERMANY. 

ABOUT  fifteen  years  ago  the  German  Government,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  Social  Democratic  propo- 
ganda,  undertook  an  experiment  in  "paternalism  "  on  a  grand 
scale,  by  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  national  workingmen's 
insurance  law.  This  venture  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  modern  legislation,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Just  what  it  is 
and  what  it  has  accomplished  is  instructingly  reported  in  a  small 
work  recently  published  in  Berlin,  entitled  "Einrichtung  und 
Wirkung  der  Deutschen  Arbeiter-Versicherung  "  (The  Character 
and  Results  of  the  German  Workingmen's  Insurance),  to  which 
source  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  details : 

The  first  law  of  this  kind  established  a  sick-insurance  in  18S4, 
followed  in  1885  by  an  enactment  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
workingmen  in  case  of  accident,  while  in  1891  the  Invalid  Insur- 
ance law  completed  the  cycle.  The  most  direct  result  of  these 
laws  has  been  this,  that  the  millions  of  German  workingmen 
have  now  in  the  oi'dinary  accidents  and  misfortunes  of  life  a 
legal  claim  to  assistance  and  support.  Of  the  56,000,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  empire,  9,000,000  are  insured  in  case  of  sickness,  17.- 
000,000  in  case  of  accidents,  and  13,000,000  against  the  time  of 
invalidism  and  old  age. 

Altho  tens  of  thousands  of  these  each  year  incur  the  ordinary 
danger  of  their  calling,  they  need  not  suffer  dire  want.  The 
workingmen's  insurance  system  has  since  1885  paid  2,000,000,000 
marks  to  40,000,000  individuals.  Nearly  1,000,000  marks  is  paid 
for  every  working  day  of  the  year,  and  on  an  average  4,000,000 
working  people  annually  receive  money  from  this  source.  Both 
the  employees  and  the  employers  are  by  law  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  this  fund,  the  former  having  so  far  contributed  164,- 
000,000  marks,  and  the  latter  1,099,000,000  marks,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment has  furnished  150,000,000  marks  ;  so  that  the  workingmen 
have  received  in  the  last  fifteen  years  about  1,000,000,000  marks 
not  contributed  by  themselves. 

The  Germans  point  with  great  pride  to  this  magnificent  suc- 
cess in  so  extensive  a  social  undertaking.  No  other  nation  has 
made  such  ample  provisions  for  the  workingman  as  has  been 
done  by  the  Fatherland.  The  detailed  workings  of  this  law  are 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  sick-treasury  furnishes  the 
members  medicine,  money,  provides  nurses,  etc.  ;  rents  are  paid 
in  case  of  accidents,  and  if  these  result  fatally  the  immediate 
needs  of  those  dependent  on  the  unfortunates  are  met.  Old  age 
is  reasonably  supplied  against  the  horrors  of  poverty  or  neglect. 

These  immediate  and  material  good  results  do  not  at  all  ex- 
haust the  benefits  that  have  come  from  this  workingmen's  insur- 
ance. More  indirectly  they  have  affected  beneficially  the  whole 
body  of  working  people,  and,  indeed,  the  employers  and  the 
entire  manufacturing  communities.  The  law  has  done  much  to 
advance  the  material,  the  hygienic,  the  moral,  and  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  this  whole  class  of  men  ;  and  while  the  em- 
ployer has  indeed  been  compelled  to  contribute  materially  for 
the  benefit  of  his  employees,  yet  this  has  been  regulated  wisely 
and  without  any  danger  to  healthy  competition,  and  has  made 
the  employer  in  general  more  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  the 
employee.  As  the  political  communities  are  also  made  to  do 
their  share,  they  have  profited  by  being  relieved  of  much  ex- 
pense for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  needy  with  which  they  were 
formerly  burdened.  And  then,  last,  but  not  least,  evidences 
exist  in  abundance  to  show  that  the  whole  populace  has  been 
elevated  to  a  higher  stage  economically,  and  that  the  working- 
men's  insurance  has  been  a  social  and  political  training  for  the 
whole  nation. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WAR   EXAGGERATIONS. 

FROM  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  war  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  British  press  published  items 
purporting  to  show  that  the  Boers  showed  themselves  little  bet- 
ter than  barbarians  by  the  way  in  which  they  carried  on  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newspapers  of  other  countries  re- 
ceived communications  intended  to  prove  that  British  civiliza- 
tion is  of  a  very  low  standard,  to  judge  from  the  behavior  of  the 
British  troops.  Dr.  Hildebrandt,  a  German  army  physician, 
who  went  to  South  Africa  with  a  Red-Cross  expedition,  declares 
that  much  exaggeration  has  been  indulged  in  on  both  sides.  We 
condense  his  report  from  the  Post  (Strassburg)  : 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  either  British  or 
Boer  troops  intentionally  fired  at  the  Red-Cross  flag.  On  both 
sides  a  frightful  amount  of  lying  has  been  indulged  in,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  barbarities  occurred.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  prevent  ambulances  from  being  occasionally  endan- 
gered. At  Jacobsdal  our  hospital  was  twice  under  fire.  The 
town  lies  in  a  valley,  and  is  visible  from  the  side  on  which  the 
English  approached  at  a  distance  of  1,500  to  2,000  meters  only. 
The  Boers  were  placed  in  the  gardens  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
place.  The  English  shoot  very  badly,  generally  too  high,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  masses  of  their  bullets  fell  in  the 
hospital.  But,  I  repeat,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  side  wilfully 
transgressed  in  this  respect.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  stories 
regarding  the  violation  of  the  flag  of  truce  are  mostly  lies,  and 
that,  where  such  violations  occurred,  misunderstanding  was  the 
cause. 

The  English  certainly  had  masses  of  dum-dum  bullets  in 
Natal,  as  the  cartridges  taken  from  the  prisoners  showed.  By 
dum-dum  bullets  I  mean  all  small  projectiles  prepared  in  such 
a  way  as  unnecessarily  to  lacerate  the  wounded.  I  have  in  my 
possession  four  different  kinds  of  such  projectiles.  But  I  am 
certain  that  such  ammunition  has  not  been  given  out  since  Lord 
Roberts's  arrival.  The  Boers  never  used  such  projectiles  for 
their  Mausers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  enough  that  the 
Boers  occasionally  used  the  English  dum-dum  ammunition  for 
the  Lee-Metford  rifles  which  they  had  captured  from  the  enemy. 
As  to  the  plundering  of  farms,  that  has  been  carried  on  on  both 
sides.  War  is  not  exactly  a  school  of  ethics.  I  have  been  robbed 
by  English  and  Boers  in  turn.  Even  when  I  lodged  in  the  same 
building  with  the  British  quartermaster-general,  who  thought 
my  belongings  were  perfectly  safe,  my  room  was  plundered. 

Much  of  the  anti-English  feeling  on  the  continent,  especially 
in  Germany,  is  due  to  the  stories  of  excesses  committed  by  Brit- 
ons against  foreigners,  and  the  supposed  unwillingness  of  the 
authorities  to  grant  protection  or  make  amends.  These  stories, 
too,  are  largely  exaggerations,  according  to  the  Norddeutschc 
Allgemcinc  Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  says: 

"  It  had  been  reported  that  the  German  consul  in  East  London, 
Herr  Malcomess,  was  ill-treated  and  that  the  German  flag  was 
dragged  in  the  mud,  because  the  consul,  as  was  quite  proper, 
considering  his  position  as  representative  of  a  neutral  power,  re- 
fused to  fly  the  German  flag  in  honor  of  British  victories.  All 
this  is  not  true.  A  British  flag  was  placed  during  the  night  on 
the  German  consulate,  but  the  consul  had  it  removed,  and  the 
overpatriotic  Englishmen  who  hoisted  it  had  to  apologize.  The 
story  that  a  mob  forcibly  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the  consulate 
in  Port  Elizabeth  is  made  up  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  and  it  is  not 
true  that  German  residents  of  Cape  Town  were  compelled  by  the 
police  to  hoist  British  colors.  Some  excesses  were  committed  in 
Australia  by  half-grown  youths,  hut  the  British  Government  did 
not  encourage  these  things.  The  London  Foreign  Office  has  ex- 
pressed its  regrets,  and  the  governor  of  Victoria  has  published 
his  regrets  at  these  unfortunate  occurrences,  in  the  Melbourne 
Argus. 

The  'I ages  /.citung  (Berlin)  admits  (hat  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  anxious  to  be  oil  good  terms  with  Germany,  but  points 
to  the  danger  contained  in  the  conduct  of  British  newspapers 
which,  it  says,  in  order  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  their  readers, 
themselves  exaggerate  reports  which  make  it  appear  that  for- 
eign powers  may  *bc  insulted  with  impunity.-  Translations 
made  fot   The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   SPECTER   OF  THE   MONARCHY 
FRANCE. 


IN 


JULES  GUERIN,  Deroulede,  Christiani,  and  other  enthusias- 
tic friends  of  the  monarchy  in  France,  are  now  unable  to 
attract  more  than  passing  attention.  "  France  is  busy  with  her 
exhibition,"  it  is  said  in  explanation,  "and  will  not  allow  her 
quiet  to  be  disturbed. "  But  will  it  be  disturbed  after  the  exhi- 
bition? Most  people  in  Europe  doubt  it,  and  their  opinion  is 
well  summarized  in  an  article  by  Eberhard  Kraus,  in  the  St. 
Petersburger  Zeitung,  from  which  we  take  the  following : 

"No  doubt  Paris  owes  her  beauty  and  her  prestige  to  the  grace 
of  princes,  and  Paris  thinks  of  the  monarchy  with  regret.  But 
there  is  even  in  Paris  little  chance  of  a  revolution  in  favor  of 
monarchical  institutions.  The  Socialists  and  the  Republicans 
are  too  strong.  The  most  that  is  likely  to  happen  is  another 
siege  of  '  Fort  Chabrol, '  when  the  '  garrison'  will  be  less  leniently 
treated.  The  hard-handed  son  of  the  soil  has  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, and  a  mere  military  pronunciamento  will  not  succeed. 
Even  the  most  hopeful  of  Nationalists  should  be  discouraged  by 
the  failures  of  Boulanger  and  Deroulede.  Not  that  the  French, 
even  the  workingmen,  are  averse  to  changes,  or  unwilling  to  risk 
adventure.  But  common  sense  convinces  them  that  the  time  for 
successful  adventure  is  past.  Germany  and  Italy,  the  two  coun- 
tries which,  torn  and  distracted  by  internal  feuds  as  they  were, 
formed  a  welcome  field  for  enterprise,  to-day  present  a  strong 
front.  Moreover,  Germany  alone  has  increased  in  population  to 
such  an  extent  that  France  is  left  hopelessly  behind.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  France  had  25,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, Germany  only  15,500,000.  France  to-day  has  38,500,000, 
Germany  55,000,000.  The  Code  Napoleon,  which  prohibited  the 
questioning  of  the  fatherhood  of  illegitimate  children,  has  had 
an  effect  contrary  to  what  was  intended  by  it.  It  has  destroyed 
the  family,  and  thns  the  people. 

"As  a  race  the  French  have  not  deteriorated.  Frenchmen  are 
not  only  the  fastest  bicycle-riders,  but  they  also  show  the  great- 
est staying  powers,  and  at  the  international  wrestling  tourna- 
ment in  Berlin  the  first  and  third  prizes  went  to  France.  But  the 
unification  of  the  neighboring  nations  and  the  numerical  weak- 
ness of  France  form  barriers  against  which  even  the  dash  of  a 
French  army  under  a  brilliant  leader  avails  little.  A  beaten 
monarch  could  not  hold  his  own  in  France,  nor  could  a  monarch 
who  loves  peace.  But  no  monarchy  can  be  imagined  without 
glory  in  France,  hence  the  monarchy  will  not  be  established  at 
all." — -Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Will  Of  a  Rothschild.— Wealthy  men  often  man- 
age to  convert  the  envy  and  hatred  with  which  their  contempo- 
raries regard  them  into  admiration  and  respect  *by  the  last  uses 
to  which  they  put  their  riches.  "Such  a  one,"  says  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  "was  the  late  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild. 
More  than  the  munificence  of  the  late  millionaire  the  spirit  of 
his  last  will  and  testament  impresses  one."  The  Figaro  (Paris) 
gives  the  following  provisions  of  the  will : 

"  'I  give  and  bequeath  the  interest  of  $100,000  to  be  used  for 
the  relief  of  needy  rabbis,  priests,  or  ministers  of  any  denomina- 
tion in  France.  I  repeat :  This  money  is  for  Catholics,  Israel- 
ites, and  Protestants  alike,  and  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  this 
example  of  religious  toleration  may  find  followers'  (December 
11,  1890) .  Another  legacy  of  $100,000  is  left  to  the  prefect  of  the 
twentieth  arrondisscment  (ward)  for  the  poor  of  his  ward,  with- 
out regard  to  religious  or  political  opinion.  The  sum  of  $30,000 
is  given  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
The  society  is  requested  to  see  to  it  that  animals  are  not  kept  in 
harness  when  their  strength  is  failing.  The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion of  Paris  receives  $250,000,  the  Pasteur  Institute  $2,200  a 
year.  A  capital  of  $500,000  is  given  for  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  a  hospital  and  dispensary  for  eye  diseases,  such  as 
Baron  Rothschild  had  already  created  at  Geneva ;  $8,000  a  year 
is  to  be  divided  'among  forty  poor  girls  who  live  by  the  work  of 
their  hands.'  But  it  is  impossible  to  mention  in  a  short  Space  all 
the  charities  which  have  been  remembered.  On  the  date  of  his 
burial  $82,001.  was  to  he  divided  among  the  poor  of  Paris.  Char- 
acteristic, too,  is  the  following  demand:  '  Bury  me  early  in  the 
morning.  I  would  disturb  as  few  people  as  possible  in  their 
vocation.'" — 'Translations  made  for  Tin;   LITERARY  DIGEST. 
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FOREIGN      POSSIBILITIES    OF 
AMERICAN   COMMERCE. 

The  present  situation  gives  considerable  interest 
to  the  following-  report,  which  Consul-General 
Goodnow  writes  from  Shanghai,  March  13,  1900  : 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  during  the  year  1899 
was  characterized  by  an  astonishing  development, 
and  merchants,  both  foreign  and  native,  made 
handsome  profits  in  almost  every  branch.  The  po- 
litical situation,  altho  still  unsettled,  gave  rise  to 
no  immediate  fears ;  exchange  remained  remark- 
ably steady  ;  the  rice  crop  was  abundant  ;  the 
spring  weather  during  the  critical  period  for  the 

silkworms  was  unusually  favorable  ;  and,  except 
for  a  recrudescence  of  piracy  on  the  West  River, 
there  were  no  disturbances  to  check  trade.  The 
gratifying  result  was  that  the  year  beat  all  previ- 
ous records  and  showed  an  advance  without  prec- 
edent. The  total  trade  was  valued  at  460,533,288 
haikwan  taels  ($327,208,901),  a  rise  of  91,916,805  hai- 
kwan  taels  over  1898,  and  more  than  double  the 
figures  for  1890.  The  internal  trade  of  the  coun- 
try was  also  unusually  brisk,  and  the  important 
changes  which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  ex- 
tension of  railways  have  already  been  proved. 
Niuchwang  and  Tien-Tsin  have  promptly  respond- 
ed to  the  stimulus  of  better  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  trade  at  those  ports  has  leaped  for- 
ward, altho  the  former  suffered  from  a  severe 
outbreak  of  plague.  It  is  found  that  immediately 
trains  begin  to  run,  districts  through  which  there 
was  comparatively  little  traffic,  such  as  between 
Paoting  and  Peking,  suddenly  commence  to  hum 
with  life  and  activity,  and  there  springs  up  a 
flourishing  trade  which  was  formerly  undreamed 
of  and  impossible  for  want  of  cheap  transport. 
The  Russian  line  has  been  completed  as  far  north 
as  Moukden,  and  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
Manchuria  will  soon  become  evident.  The  Lu-Han 
Railway,  from  Peking  to  Hankow,  makes  steady 
progress.  Within  six  months,  it  is  expected  that 
trains  will  be  running  as  far  south  as  Chingting. 
The  difficulties  in  the  southern  section,  where  ex- 
tensive tunneling  is  required,  make  construction 
slower  there  ;  but  rails  have  been  laid  for  40  kilo- 
meters (24.8  miles)  northward  from  Hankow,  the 
track  is  now  being  made  as  far  as  Sinyang — to 
which  place  it  is  hoped  to  run  trains  within  two 
years— and  the  whole  line  of  1,200  kilometers  (744 
miles)  is  to  be  completed  in  five  years,  including 
the  difficult  engineering  feat  of  bridging  the  Yel- 
low River.  The  line  between  Taku,  Tien-Tsin,  and 
Peking  continues  to  advance  in  prosperity,  and 
the  extension  beyond  Shanhaikwan  toward  Xiu- 
chwang  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward.  Ying- 
kou,  the  real  port  of  Niuchwang,  will  shortly  be 
connected  by  rail  with  the  capital.  Difficulties  re- 
garding the  question  of  control  are  hampering  the 
concessionaires  of  various  other  lines  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  these  will  soon  be  satisfactorily  arranged, 
as  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  effect  of 
cheap  transport  will  lead  to  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  China's  trade.  Santuao,  which  possesses 
a  splendid  harbor,  was  opened  as  a  branch  office 
by  the  Fuchau  customs  on  the  8th  of  May,  and,  al- 
tho a  very  small  trade  has  been  done  up  to  the 
present,  there  seems  reason  for  expecting  a  good 
future  for  the  port.  At  Nanking  the  custom-house 
commenced  work  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  Yochow 
was  opened  as  the  first  treaty  port  in  Hunan  on 
the  13th  of  November.  By  arrangement  with  the 
German  Government,  a  custom-house  was  estab- 
lishment on  the  island  of  Tsingtao  on  the  1st  of 
July,  to  control  the  trade  passing  to  the  mainland 
through  the  leased  territory  of  Kiao-chau. 

The  Chinese,  from  highest  to  lowest,  are  traders 
by  instinct  and  are  prompt  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  of  profit.  To  form  an  idea  of 
what  future  prospects  are,  it  is  fair  to  make  a 
comparison  with  India.  The  Teas  of  the  two  em- 
pires are  almost  identical  and  their  products  very 
similar.  But  China  has  a  larger,  a  more  industri- 
ous, and  more  intelligent  population  ;  while,  on 
the  whole,  the  conntry  is  probably  more  fertile 
and  possesses  greater  mineral  resources.  In  the 
former  country,  trade  is  assisted  by  good  roads, 
railways,  and  lightness  or  absence  of  taxation  ;  in 
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the  latter,  at  present,  it  is  hampered  by  directly 
opposite  conditions  The  result  is  that  the  exports 
from  India  are  worth  three  times  the  exports  from 
China.  With  equal  opportunities,  which  the  build- 
ing of  railways  and  opening  of  mines  will  bring 
about,  this  discrepancy  should  disappear.  The 
year  1899  has  shown  in  a  striking  manner  what  an 
advance  is  made  when  circumstances  are  propi- 
tious. 


The  London  Times,  in  its  issue  of  May  29,  1900, 
says  that  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs  has  appointed  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Cooke,  Mr.  John  C.  Milligan,  Mr.  E.  Seymour  Bell, 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  Melville  to  be  British  commercial 
agents  in  Russia,  Switzerland,  the  United  States, 
and  Central  America,  respectively,  for  an  experi- 
mental period  of  two  years.  Mr.  Cooke  is  to  be 
stationed  at  Moscow.  The  headquarters  of  the 
other  commercial  agents  have  been  fixed  at  Zurich, 
Chicago,  and  Guatemala. 

The  business  of  the  agents  will  consist  in  watch- 
ing and  reporting  on  the  commerce,  industries, 
and  products  of  special  districts,  and  in  answering 
inquiries  on  commercial  subjects.  Individual 
firms  applying  for  information  will  have  to  pay 
the  prescribed  fees,  as  hereafter  stated.  Commu- 
nications intended  for  the  commercial  agents  may 
be  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  or  Washington  or  Her  Majesty's  min- 
ister at  Berne  or  Guatemala,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, in  order  that  the  proper  fee  may  be  assessed 
and  levied  before  the  desired  inquiry  is  proceeded 
with.  Simple  inquiries  can  be  addressed  direct  to 
the  commercial  agent,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  55. 
(Si. 21). 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  fees  to  be  charged 
by  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  missions  in  consid- 
eration of  services  rendered  by  commercial  agents 
in  making  inquiries  for  private  firms :  For  ordi- 
nary inquiries,  5s.  ($1.21) ;  for  inquiries  involving 
reports  as  to  trades  or  individuals,  ,£1  is.  ($5.10)  ; 
for  extended  inquiries  at  the  discretion  of  the  am- 
bassador or  minister,  not  in  any  case  to  exceed 
three  months,  £2  25.  (§10.20)  to  £5  $s.  ($24.55). 

If  journeys  are  undertaken  the  fees  will  be  :  For 
agent's  services  per  day,  £1  is.  ($5.10)  ;  for  agent's 
services  for  every  broken  day,  io.f.  6d.  ($2.55)  ;  sub- 
sistence per  night,  .£1  is.  ($5.10),  together  with 
actual  expenses  of  locomotion.  All  fees  above  $s. 
are  to  be  prepaid.  The  method  employed  for 
levying  the  fees  will  be  as  follows  :  In  case  of  an 
inquiry  addressed  to  the  agent  which  can  be  an- 
swered forthwith,  and  for  which  the  lowest  fee 
would  be  charged,  he  can  reply  at  once,  requesting 
that  the  sum  of  55.  may  be  sent  to  the  embassy  or 
legation.  He  will  transmit  to  the  mission  lists  of 
inquiries  so  answered,  in  order  that  the  payments 
may  be  checked  and  demanded  if  not  already- 
made.  If  the  fee  has  been  sent  with  the  inquiry,  he 
will  remit  it  to  the  embassy  or  mission.  In  cases 
of  inquiries  for  which  fees  of  £1  is.  '$5.10)  and  up- 
wards are  to  be  charged,  the  agent  will  forward 
the  information  to  the  mission  for  transmission 
thence  in  exchange  for  the  fees,  which  may,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  be  required  before  the 
answer  is  given.  In  cases  requiring  research  or  a 
journey,  the  agent  will  report  to  the  ambassador 
or  minister,  who  will  decide  whether  an  offer 
should  be  made  to  procure  the  information,  and,  if 
so,  on  what  terms,  or  whether  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  information  can  not  be  procured. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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20,000  must  be 
sold.  Greatest  output 
in  U.S.  All  styles  and 
sizes.  Quality  sure 
to  please.  Price*  so 
low  agentscan  sell  at 

food  profit, 
louse  Furniture, 
Kefrigerutors, 
Baby  Carrlages,etc 
all  at  factory  prices 
Catalog  No.  91 

Office  Furniture 
Catalog  No.  92  House  Furniture. 

E.  H.  Stafford  &  Bros.,  Steiiiway  Hall,  Chicago 


LIBRARIES 

Supplying  Public,  Private,  School,  Club  and 
Society  Libraries  our  Specialty.  A  topically 
arranged  Library  List  of  the  Standard  and  Re- 
cent Books  of  all  Publishers  mailed  on  request. 
Lists  priced  gratis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
THE    BAKER    &    TAYLOR    CO., 


WHOLESALE    BOOKS, 


5  &  7   East  Sixteenth  St.,   New  York. 


^CLEARING  SALE 

fiflnfl  mMV  ,yu  model  bicycles  car- 
UUwU  riedover.must  be  closed  aji 
out  at  once.  Price  each,  complete  )H 
SECOND-HAND  wheels,  good 
asnew;  overoOniakes  *Q  fclft 
and  models.  Each  .  .Quto  «IU 
1900  MODELS,  strictly  high- 
grade  makes,all  styles  All  *  i\  A 
fully  guaranteed.  $lltn$£U 
We  ship  anywhere  on  approval 
and  trial  before  vou  pay  a  cent. 
BICYCLE  FREE  for  carefully 
distributing  1000  catalogues  for  us. 
One  agent  wanted  in  each 
town  for  this  purpose,  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  proposition. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.$6M,  Chicago 
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PERSONALS. 

HENRY  H.  Metcalf,  the  Prohibition  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
spected citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  As  a  business 
man  in  Pawtucket  he  has  held  a  prominent  and  in- 
nuential  position  for  many  years.  In  religion,  the 
Universal ist  denomination  claims  him,  and  he  is 
certainly  an  ornament  to  that  body.  Mr.  Metcalf 
touches  the  educational  world  through  being 
president  of  the  corporation  of  Tufts  College 
[Mass.].  He  was  a  Republican  until  about  twelve 
years  ago. — Springfield  Republican. 


THE  Glasgow  Weekly  . Mail  publishes  the  follow- 
ing verbatim  report  of  the  chairman's  speech  in 
giving  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen  "  at  a  recent  agri- 
cultural show  dinner  in  Scotland  :  "  Noo,  gentle- 
men, will  yea'  fill  your  glasses,  for  I'm  about  to 
bring  forrit  '  The  Queen.'  Oor  queen,  gentlemen, 
is  really  a  wonderfu'  woman,  if  I  may  say  it  ;  she's 
ane  o'  the  guid  auld  sort.  Xae  Whigmaleeries  or 
falderals  about  her,  but  a  douce  daecent  lady. 
She's  respectable  beyond  a'  doot.  She  has  brocht 
up  a  grand  family  o'  weel-faured  lads  and  lasses — 
her  auldest  son  being  a  credit  to  ony  mither— and 
they're  a'  weel  married.  Ane  daughter  isnae  less 
than  married  to  the  Duke  o'  Argyll's  son  and  heir. 
Gentlemen,  ye'll  may  be  no'  believe  it,  but  I  ance 
saw  the  queen.  I  did.  It  was  when  I  took  my 
auld  broon  coo  to  Perth  Show.  I  remember  her 
weel— such  color,  such  hair  !  "  [Interruption,  and 
cries  of  "  Is  it  the  coo  or  the  queen  ye're  propos- 
ing?"] "The  quoen,  gentlemen.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  I  was  talking  about  the  coo.  However, 
as  to  the  queen,  somebody  pointed  her  oot  to  me 
at  Perth  Station,  and  there  she  was,  smart  and 
tidy-like  ;  and  says  I  to  mysel'  :  '  Gin  my  auld  wo- 
man at  hame  slips  awa',  ye  needna  remain  a  wid- 
ower anither  hour  ianger.'  Noo,  gentlemen,  the 
whusky's  guid,  the  night  is  lang,  the  weather  is 
wet,  and  the  roads  are  saft,  and  will  harm  naebody 
that  comes  to  grief.  So  aff  wi'  yer  drink  to  the 
bottom  \     '  The  Queen  '. '  " — The  Argonaut. 


M.  Edmond  Rostand  was  the  lucky  recipient  of 
'arge  gains  from  the  performance  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  and  he  has  also  reaped  much  financial 
profit  from  "L'Aiglon."  It  is  calculated  by  a 
statistician  interested  in  theaters  that  the  fortu- 
nate dramatist  will  realize  a  sum  of  $150,000  by  the 
performances  of  his  two  plays  in  France  and 
America  between  the  spring  of  this  present  year 
and  November  2  next,  the  date  fixed  for  the  closing 
of  the  exhibition. — Commercial  Advertiser. 


THERE  is  an  amusing  story  about  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  the  Chinese  minister — who  can  not  feel  very 
funny  at  present.  When  he  was  at  the Matdi Gras 
festivities  at  New  Orleans  he  obliged  an  autograph 
hunter  by  writing  something  on  the  bore's  cuff. 
That  part  of  the  cuff  the  recipient  cut  out  and  put 
into  his  pocketbook,  and  has  since  been  showing  it 
to  Chinese  lauhdrymen,  who  all  agree  that  they 
"can't  make  him  out,"  but  at  the  same  time  fall 
into  spasms  of  merriment  as  they  look  at  it.  Evi- 
dently Wu  Ting  Fang  is  a  humorist. — Exchange. 


WHILE  the  army  is  singularly  lacking  in  the 
rich  prizes  which  the  Church  and  the  law  hold  out 
as  baits  to  their  zealous  and  capable  followers,  it 
has  brought  to  some  of  its  most  skilful  generals  a 
crop  of  dignities,  wealth,  and  glory  for  which  no 
other  profession  has  any  parallel. 

In  actual  money  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  brill- 
iant generalship  yielded  considerably  over  j£i,ooo,- 
000  sterling  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  in  ad- 
dition to  dignities  and  princely  presents  almost 
beyond  number.  After  the  great  victory  of  As- 
saye,  in  which  he  crushed  the  Mahratta  power, 
gifts  poured  on  him  in  lavish  profusion,  including 
a  sword  of  honor  valued  at  1,000  guineas,  the  gift 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  ;  and  a  2,000-guinea 
service  of  plate,  the  tribute  of  his  army.  After 
the  greater  battle  of  Talavera  he  received  a  peer- 

For  Nervous  Kxhaitstlon 
Una   IIorKford'H  Acid    Phosphate. 

Dr.  A.  L.TURNKR,    Bloomaburg  Sanitarium,    Philadel- 
phia,  I'.i.,    lays:     ".A.  an  adjunct   to  tin:  recuperative 
rs  of   the   nervous  system,    1   know  of   nothing  equal 

to  it." 


age  and  a  pension  of  ^2,000  a  year  for  two  genera- 
tions. Salamanca  brought  him  the  thanks  of  Par- 
liament, a  marquisate,  and  a  sum  of  .£100,000  ;  and 
a  little  later  the  Commons  voted  him  a  further 
sum  of  .£500,000  to  maintain  his  dignity  as  a  peer. 
The  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo  was  rewarded 
by  an  additional  grant  of  ,6200,000;  and  among 
countless  other  rewards  were  .£60,000  in  prize 
money,  a  silver  plateau  worth  10,000  guineas  from 
the  King  of  Portugal,  a  statue  in  Hyde  Park  which 
cost  another /io,ooo,  and  a  magnificent  sword  from 
the  city  of  London.  In  addition  to  these  substan- 
tial rewards  Wellington  won  within  the  short 
space  of  five  years  a  viscounty,  an  earldom,  a  mar- 
quisate, and  a  dukedom,  in  addition  to  seven  for- 
eign titles,  including  one  of  prince. 

The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  victor  of 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
from  his  soldiering.  Of  dignities  he  won  with  his 
sword  a  barony,  earldom,  marquisate,  and  duke- 
dom, in  addition  to  two  titles  of  prince,  all  within 
the  space  of  seventeen  years.  A  pension  of  £4,000 
a  year  was  conferred  on  him  and  his  descendants, 
the  Manor  of  Woodstock  was  presented  to  him  by 
Parliament,  and  the  palace  of  Blenheim  was  built 
for  him  by  the  Queen's  direction  at  a  cost  of  near- 
ly £250,000.  As  the  Duke's  pension  was  continued 
to  his  descendants  for  177  years,  his  skill  and  valor, 
like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  yielded  more 
than  a  million  pounds  sterling. 

But  these  two  generals,  the  military  geniuses  of 
this  and  the  last  century,  stand  absolutely  alone 
in  the  wealth  of  money  their  swords  won  for 
them.  To  find  a  rival  we  must  look  to  the  navy 
and  Lord  Nelson,  who,  in  addition  to  large  parlia- 
mentary grants,  won  for  his  descendants  a  perpet- 
ual pension  of  ^5,000  a  year. 

Viscount  Gough,  the  victor  of  the  Sikhs,  thrice 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
was  made  baron  and  viscount,  Knight  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, G.C.S.I.,  and  Privy  Councilor  ;  and  received, 
in  addition  to  these  honors,  a  pension  of  ^2,000  a 
year  from  the  Government  and  a  similar  pension 
from  the  East  India  Company. 

Few  soldiers,  however,  of  any  country  or  cen- 
tury, have  reaped  a  richer  crop  of  rewards  than 
the  present  [English]  commander-in-chief,  Lord 
Wolseley,  or  have  crowded  so  many  honors  into  a 
smaller  compass  of  time.  In  1S70  he  was  a  plain 
colonel  of  infantry,  with  a  distinguished  record,  it 
is  true,  but  with  little  to  show  for  it  beyond  a 
fairly  rapid  promotion  in  army  rank.  Within 
eight  years  he  had  become  a  general,  a  Grand 
Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  a  K.C.B.; 
he  had  been  thanked  by  Parliament  for  his  "cour- 
age, energy,  and  perseverance  "  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Ashanti  war,  and  had  received  a  grant  of  £25,- 
000  and  a  sword  of  honor.  Since  then  he  has  twice 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
was  created  a  viscount  in  1885,  and  has  since  blos- 
somed into  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  a  privy  coun- 
cilor, a  G.C.B.,  and  commander-in-chief,  in  addi- 
tion to  receiving  several  honorary  degrees  from 
our  leading  universities. 

Even  this  astonishing  record  of  distinctions  has 
been  rivaled,  if  not  eclipsed,  by  Lord  Roberts 
The  hero  of  Candahar  has  been  mentioned  twentv- 
three  times  in  despatches,'  and  has  twice  been 
thanked  by  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  on 
many  occasions  by  the  Government  of  India.  He 
has  won  the  grand  cross  of  three  orders  of  knight- 
hood, the  Bath,  the  Star  of  India  and  the  Indian 


Growing  Children 

When  children  are  growing  they 
require  an  excessive  amount  of  food, 
not  only  to  supply  the  waste  due  to 
their  active  habits,  but  to  supply 
constructive  material  to  their  grow- 
ing frames.  Cereal  foods  are  among 
those  necessary  to  the  best  growth 
and  wheat  is  the  best  of  the  cereals. 

CREAM  OF 
WHEAT 

is  the  most  nutritious  of  the  wheat 
food  preparation,  as  it  is  free  from 
the  indigestible  husk, contains  only  a 
little  starch,  which  is  the  poorest  of 
foods,  and  retains  all  the '  really 
nutrient  elements. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Rheumatism 


A   physician   in   Spotswood,    N.  J., 

writes:     "Mr.    B called  on  me  a 

few  days  ago  and  left  with  me  a  sample 
bottle  of  Tartarlithine,  which  I  gave  to 
a  patient  with  an  obstinate  case  of 
chronic  rheumatism.  As  soon  as  the 
Tartarlithine  was  used,  the  patient  sent 
for  more  of  the  remedy,  stating  that  it 
had  acted  splendidly.  The  same  patient 
had  taken  every  preparation  and  com- 
bination conceivable.  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  send  a  couple  of  bottles 
for  this  patient  and  for  another  in  simi- 
lar trouble.  Yours,  &c,  J.  G.  D. 

Tartarlithine  is  supplied  in  bottles 
containing  50  doses  at  $1.00,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  all  druggists  or  post- 
free  by  mail.  Pamphlets  with  Testi- 
monials sent  free. 


McKESSON    &    ROBBINS 
95  Fulton  Street  New   York 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


TARTAN    PILLS 

Cure  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver, 
Bilious  Headaches,  &c,  which  often 
accompany    Rheumatic    conditions. 

25c.  per  Bottle 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES    PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 

For  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 
MdNTOSlI  BATTERY  &  OPTICAL  CO.,  92-98  State  St,  Chicago,  III. 


Alois  P.  Swoboda 


teaches  by   mail 
with  pe 

cess,  his  original 
and  scientific  method  of  Physiological  Exercise  without  any  appa- 
ratus whatever  and  requiring  but  a  few  minutes'  time  in  your  own 
room  just  before  retiring.  By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise 
can  be  obtained  in  ten  minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours  and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart. 

It  is  the  only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining 
perfect  health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

ABSOLUTELY    CURES    CONSTIPATION,    INDIGESTION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS,  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  ^ 

and  revitalizes  the  whole  body. 

Pupils  are  of  both  sexes  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to  eighty- 
six,  and  all  recommend  the  system,  since  no  two  people  are  in  the 
same  physical  condition  individual  instructions  are  given  in 
each  case. 

Write  at  once  for  full  information  and  Booklet  containing  en- 
dorsements from  many  of  America's  leading  citizens  to 

ALOIS  P. 


SWOBODA,  34-36  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ills 

Baaderi  of  Thk  Litkraky  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Empire  ;  is  a  privy  councilor  and  a  Knight  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  a  baron  ;  has  received  doctor's  degrees 
from  the  four  leading  universities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  freedom  of  a  dozen  cities  and 
royal  boroughs. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Lord  Kitchener  may  yet 
rival  even  such  marvelous  records  as  these,  for  a 
man  who  at  forty- eight  has  won  a  peerage,  a 
G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  a 
grant  of  £30,000,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
reap  a  very  rich  crop  of  laurels. — London  Tit-Bits. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

The  Very  One  to  Take. — "I  don't  see  what 
you  like  about  this  flat,  Clara."  "  Well,  Clarence, 
it  is  the  only  one  we've  looked  at  that  fits  our 
Xavajo  rug." — Exchange. 


His  Daily  Duty. — "And  they  say  you  drove 
that  rich  man  to  drink  ? "  "  Yes,  sir,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it."  "  Couldn't  help  it  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  He  made  me,  sir.  I  was  his  coachman.  " — Harlem 
Life. 


A  Shaker.— DOCTOR  :  "  Did  you  shake  well  be- 
fore using  ?" 

Larry  (who  has  had  chills)  :  '-Phoy,  Dochtor, 
Oi  tuk'  th'  midicine  to  kape  from  shakin'."— 
Chicago  News. 

Office  and  the  Man. — "In  England  they  say  a 
man  'stands'  for  office.  In  this  country  we  say  a 
man  '  runs  '  for  office.  Why  is  this?"  "Well,  the 
principal  reason  is  that  if  a  man  'stood'  for  office 
over  here  he'd  never  get  one." — Chicago  Herald. 


A  Hummer. — "We  ought  to  get  a  name  for 
that  midnight  flyer  of  ours,"  said  the  general 
manager.  "  Can  you  think  of  anything  ? "  "  Mid- 
night flyer?  Lemme  see,"  said  the  general  pas- 
senger agent.  "How  would  'The  Skeeter' do?' 
—Indianapolis  Press. 


■\Vliy  They  Cheered. — At  the  opening  of  the 
church  in  a  Kentish  village  recently  the  builder, 
on  rising  to  return  thanks,  rather  staggered  his 
audience  by  the  remark  :  "Gentlemen,  I  fancy  I 
am  more  fitted  for  the  scaffold  than  for  public 
speaking." — Answers. 


Aggravating. — Husband  :  ■•  What !  No  ice  this 
sweltering  weather?  Didn't  the  ice-man  leave 
anv?" 

Wife:  "He  left  plenty,  but  that  new  girl  has 
been  keeping  the  refrigerator  open  all  day  to 
cool  off  the  kitchen." — New  York  Weekly. 


He  Wanted  More  of  Them. — "I  reckons  we'd 
better  get  up  some  agitation  on  de  subjeck,"  said 
Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley.  "What's  de  subjeck?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Aluminum  Thompson.  "  Dese  yere 
eclipses.  Whenever  dar's  an  eclipse  dey  tells  me 
all  de  chickens  goes  to  roos'  right  in  de  middle  er 
de  day.  An'  if  dat's  de  case  les'  hab  mo'  eclipses. 
I's  tired  o'  dis  waitin'  roun'  tell  one  an'  two 
o'clock  in  de  mawnin'." — Washington  Star. 


Hardship.— ERUDITE  UNCLE:  "Benny,  they 
tell  me  you  have  secured  a  good  job  on  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Isn't  there  something  exhilarating  in 
the  thought  that  you  are  keeping  your  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  business, 
and  assisting,  even  in  a  humble  capacity,  in  regu- 
lating the  grain  market  of  the  world  ?  " 

BENNY  (with  a  yawn)  :  "  Oh,  yes.  But  it  knocks 
thunder  out  of  the  noon  nap  I've  been  always  used 
to  takin'." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Living    on    the    By-Laws.— The     wit    of     the 

Choates  is  a  family  trait.  The  bon  mots  of  Rufus 
circulated  in  his  day  as  Joseph's  do  now.  By 
overwork  Rufus  had  shattered  his  health.  Ed- 
ward Everett  expostulated  with  him  on  one  occa- 
sion, saying:  "My  dear  friend,  if  you  are  not 
more  self-considerate  you  will  ruin  your  constitu- 
tion." "Oh,"  replied  the  legal  wag,  "the  consti- 
tution was  destroyed  long  ago.  I'm  living  on  the 
by-laws." — Chicago  Chro  n  icle. 
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for  all  or  part  of  your  time  with  the  American  Temperance  Life 
Insurance  Association. 

Write  at  once  for  LI  FE  POLICIES  $500  to  $5000.  Temperance  Risks.  Great  Saving. 
policy  or  agencv  HEALTH  POLICIES  giving  income  of  $25-°"  per  week  during  illness.  Cost  S3. 00 
mentionine      this     to  Si-,  00  per  year.     Everybody  wants  them.     No  experience  necessary  to  do  a  big  business. 

paper.      Address    E.  S.  MARVIN,  Supt.,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Confusing.— Little  Willie  :  "  Say,  pa,  what 
does  cleave  mean  ? " 

Pa  :  "It  means  to  unite  or  stick  together." 

LITTLE  Willie  :  "  Then  if  the  butcher  cleaves  a 
bone,  does  he  stick  it  together,  Pa?" 

Pa:  "Why — er— I  guess  it  does  mean  to  sepa- 
rate, my  son." 

Little  Willie:  "And  when  a  man  separates 
from  his  wife,  does  he  cleave  to  her,  pa?" 

Pa  :  "Young  man,  it's  time  you  were  in  bed." — 
Chicago  A'ews. 


A  Very  Good  Guess. — A  mother  was  assisting 
her  little  boy  the  other  evening  in  the  mastery  of 
his  geography  lesson,  and  coming  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  desert,  which  formed  part  of  the  lesson 
to  be  memorized,  she  quoted  the  words  of  the 
text-book  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "a  barren 
tract,"  and  she  endeavored  to  simplify  the  de- 
scription by  defining  it  as  "a  place  where  nothing 
would  grow."  The  boy's  face  brightened,  and 
the  mother,  proud  and  expectant,  put  the  ques- 
tion :  "Now,  Johnny,  what  is  a  desert?"  "Pa's 
bald  head!  "  was  the  prompt  response. —  Tit-Bits. 


Why  He  Made  the  Mistake.—"  Here,"  said 
little  Arthur's  father,  "you've  made  a  blunder  in 
this  picture.  Your  figures  are  well  drawn,  but 
you  have  made  a  horse  with  wings  to  represent 
Time.  That  isn't  right.  The  horse  with  wings  is 
Pegasus,  the  steed  on  which  the  poet  is  supposed 
to  ride.  Time  should  be  represented  by  an  old 
man  with  a  scythe."  "Well,"  the  boy  replied, 
"people  often  say  'Time  flies.'  don't  they?" 
"  Yes."  "And  then  there's  something  about  'tak- 
ing time  by  the  forelock,'  isn't  there  !  If  Time 
isn't  a  horse  with  wings,  how  can  it  fly  and  be 
taken  by  the  forelock?  " — Chicago  Times-Herald. 


Kelished  the  Punishment. — An  old  Scotsman, 
Andrew  Leslie  by  name,  always  rode  on  a  donkey 
to  his  work  and  tethered  him  while  he  labored  on 
the  road,  or  wherever  he  might  be.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  a  neighboring  landowner  that 
he  was  suspected  of  putting  the  animal  to  feed  in 
the  fields  at  other  people's  expense.  "  Eh,  laird,  I 
could  never  be  tempted  to  do  that,  for  my  cuddy 
winna  eat  onything  but  nettles  and  thistles. "  On 
a  subsequent  occasion,  however,  the  laird  while 
riding  along  the  road  saw  Andrew  at  work — his 
faithful  beast  up  to  the  knees  in  one  of  the  laird's 
clover  fields,  feeding  luxuriously.  "  Hullo,  An- 
drew !  "  exclaimed  the  laird,  "I  thought  your 
cuddy  would  eat  nothing  but  nettles  and  thistles." 
"Aye,  aye,"  was  the  response,  "but  the  brute 
misbehaved  the  day — he  nearly  kicked  me  over  his 
head— sae  I  put  him  in  there  just  to  punish  him." 
—  Chicago  A'ews. 


Public  Appreciation    of    "  Poetry."— A   man 

was  charged  recently  at  Bow  Street  police  court, 
London,  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  Holy- 
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well  Street,  Strand.  In  reply  to  the  magistrate 
he  said  he  was  a  "poetical  advertiser."'  "  I  go  round 
to  different  tradesmen,"  he  continued,  "and  in  a 
loud  voice  praise  up  their  goods  in  poetical  fash- 
ion. Something  like  this  wise,  if  I  'm  not  presum- 
ing too  far.  We'll  take  first  a  butcher.  I  goes 
outside  his  shop  and  shouts  : 

"Here's  to  the  butcher  who  sells  good  meat 
That  in  this  world  is  hard  to  beat ; 
It's  the  very  best  to  be  had. 

I  makes  the  human  heart  feel  glad. 
There's  no  necessity  to  purloin, 
So  step  in  and  purchase  a  piece  of  sirloin." 

Magistrate:  "Yes;  I  suppose  you  go  on  in 
that  way  for  some  period?" 

Prisoner  :  "Oh,  yes,  I  can  go  on  for  ever,  like 
Tennyson's  brook." 

MAGISTRATE  :  "  What  made  you  get  drunk  ?  " 

PRISONER:  "I  suppose  the  people  appreciated 
my  poetry  too  much.  They  thought  I  required 
some  refreshment,  and  they  save  me  some  drink." 

In  consideration  of  this  being  his  first  offense 
the  prisoner  was  discharged. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


A  True  Host. — ''The  coolest  man  I  ever  saw," 
■said  a  Xew  York  fireman,  "I  met  at  a  fire  in  a 
<l\velling-house  on  Fifth  Avenue.  We  found  him 
in  an  upstairs  front  room,  dressing  to  go  out. 
The  fire  by  this  time  was  surging  up  through  the 
house  at  a  great  rate. 

"  'Halloa,  there!'  we  hollered  at  him  when  we 
looked  in  at  the  door,  '  the  house  is  afire  ! ' 

"  '  Would  it  disturb  you  if  I  should  remain  while 
you  are  putting  it  out."  he  said,  lifting  the  comb 
from  his  hair  and  looking  round  at  us.  He  had  on 
a  white  evening  waistcoat,  and  his  dress-coat  lay 
across  a  chair.  Seeing  us  staring  at  him,  he 
dropped  his  comb  into  his  hair  again  and  went  on 
combing.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  about 
ready.  He  put  down  the  comb,  put  on  his  coat  and 
hat,  and  picked  up  his  overcoat. 

"  '  Xow  I'm  ready,  gentlemen,'  he  said. 

"  We  started,  but  the  stairway  had  now  been 
■closed  up  by  fire.  We  turned  to  the  windows. 
The  boys  had  got  a  ladder  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house. 

"  •  Xow,  then,'  we  said  to  him,  when  we  came  to 
the  window. 

"  'After  you,  gentlemen,' he  said,  standing  back. 
And  I'm  blest  if  we  didn't  have  to  go  down  the  lad- 
der first." — Collier's  Weekly. 

Current  Events. 

Foreign. 

•South  Africa. 

July  2. — It  is  reported  that  Lord  Roberts  does 
not  consider  the  war  at  an  end,  and  has  put  a 
stop  to  the  return  of  civilians,  and  ordered 
mining  men  back  to  Bloemfontein. 

July  3. — The  British  War  Office  reports  the  cas- 
ualties in  South  Africa  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  exclusive  of  sick  and  wounded, 
to  have  been  29,706. 

July  4.— According  to  the  despatches  from  Cape 
Town,  Kruger  is  reported  to  have  moved  to 
Xelspoint,  the  transport  station  for  Lyden- 
burg. 

July  5. — Secretary  of  State  Reitz,  speaking  for 
President  Kruger,  says  there  is  no  use  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  peace,  as  the  Boers 
will  continue  to  fight  for  independence  to  the 
end. 

Ju'.y  7.— General  Buller  arrives  in  Pretoria  and 
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confers  with  Lord  Roberts ;  eight  hundred 
British  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  in 
the  Orange  Free  State  are  released. 

China. 

July  2. — It  is  reported  that  Germany  will  send 
20,000  men  and  a  fleet  of  battle-ships  to  China. 
Unconfirmed  reports  state  that  Prince  Tuan 
has  dethroned  the  Empress,  and  that  inter- 
national troops  have  entered  Peking. 

July  3. — The  latest  couriers  to  leave  Peking 
bring  news  of  wild  excesses  by  the  mobs  of 
that  city,  and  the  foreign  legations  are  rep- 
resented as  fighting  continuously  with  the 
frenzied  mob  which  besieged  them,  making 
a  last  desperate  stand  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
British  Legation  ;  the  German  Emperor,  in 
an  address  to  marines,  declared  that  the  kill- 
ing of  the  German  minister  demanded  exem- 
plary punishment  and  vengeance. 

The  battle-ship  Oregon,  which  ran  ashore  on 
the  Miao  Tao  group,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li, 
on  June  28,  is  floated. 

July  4. — A  council  of  admirals  at  Taku  decides 
that  it  is  impossible  to  undertake  the  relief  of 
Peking  without  a  greater  army. 

July  5.— Chinese  troops,  after  heavy  fighting, 
have  seized  the  Pei-Ho  bridge,  thus  cutting 
off  retreat  of  the  international  forces  to 
Taku  ;  the  Russian  force  has  been  driven  into 
the  city,  and  the  foreign  concession  is  encir- 
cled and  dominated  b\r  Chinese  artillery  ; 
Emperor  Kwang  Su  and  the  Empress-Dow- 
ager are  both  reported  to  have  taken  poison. 

July  6.— It  is  announced  that  Japan  will  despatch 
a  division  of  troops  to  China  at  once,  making 
the  total  number  of  Japanese  troops  there 
20,000  ;  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  making 
Japan  the  mandatory  of  the  powers  are  still 
going  on ;  a  despatch  received  in  Bremen 
from  a  Shanghai  firm  says  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  all  the  foreigners  in  Pe- 
king have  perished,  and  that  the  rebellion  is 
spreading  in  Xorth  China. 

July  7.— The  British  consul  at  Shanghai  tele- 
graphs that  a  courier  who  left  Peking  on  July 
3  reported  that  two  legations  were  then  hold- 
ing out  against  the  troops  and  Boxers  ;  the 
troops  had  lost  two  thousand  men  and  the 
Boxers  many  leaders  ;  it  was  further  assert- 
ed that  the  foreigners  ought  to  be  able  to 
hold  out  for  a  long  time,  as  they  have  suffi- 
cient food  and  ammunition. 

July  8.— The  consuls  at  Shanghai  report  that  the 
legations  in  Peking  were  safe  on  July  4,  and 
that  the  Chinese  had  ceased  their  attacks,  and 
the  only  fear  was  regarding  the  food  supply; 
at  Tien-Tsin,  on  July  3,  the  Chinese  heavily 
bombarded  the  foreign  settlements,  while  on 
the  previous  day  the  Russians  had  unsuc- 
cessfully bombarded  the  native  city  ;  a  de- 
spatch received  at  Brussels  from  Shanghai 
said  that  Prince  Ching,  at  the  head  of  loyal 
troops,  was  conducting  a  counter  revolution 
to  Prince  Tuan's,  and  was  attacking  the  hit- 
ter's forces  in  Peking  ;  the  Governor  of  Shan- 
tung has  declined  to  obey  the  order  of 
Prince  Tuan  to  seize  Xanking. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  4.— An  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  was 
unveiled  in  Paris  on  July  4. 
The  Khedive  of  Egypt  leaves  London  for  the 
Continent. 
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July  5.—  Manila  :  The  observance  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  was  general  and  in  wide  contrast  to 
that  of  a  year  ago  ;  three  Americans  were 
killed  in  a  fight  with  "padrones  "  in  Luzon. 

July  <}.— A  motion  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
consider  claims  of  Irish  landlords  is  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

July  S. — Philippines :  Eleven  Americans  were 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  Filipinos  killed  during  last  week's 
fighting  in  Luzon  ;  seventy  insurgents  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  Panay  ;  the  rebels  are 
slowly  accepting  the  amnesty  provisions. 


Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign. 

July  2. — The  conference  with  W.  J.  Bryan  by 
David  B.  Hill  results  only  in  leaving  open  for 
the  present  the  declaration  of  the  platform  of 
the  Kansas  City  convention  on  the  subject 
of  silver. 

July  3. — Bryan's  wishes  in  regard  to  the  silver 
plank  of  the  platform  will,  it  is  reported, 
probably  be  adopted  by  the  Kansas  City 
Democratic  convention  ;  the  indications  are 
that  Stevenson  will  be  named  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  New  York  delegates  having  selected 
John  W.  Keller,  Commissioner  of  Charities, 
as  their  choice,  after  a  stormy  meeting,  in 
which  Croker  openly  humiliated  Hill. 

July  4. — The  expected  nomination  of  Bryan  for 
President  on  Independence  Day  does  not  take 
place,  as  the  radical  and  conservative  Silver 
men  have  a  bitter  contest  over  the  platform, 
which  was  not  finished. 
The  most  significant  thing  in  the  Kansas  City- 
convention  was  the  great  demonstration  for 
ex-Governor  Hill,  which  is  regarded  as  a  re- 
buke to  Tammany. 

The  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention, 
Congressman  J.  D.  Richardson,  makes  a 
speech  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

July  5. — William  J.  Bryan  is  unanimously  nom- 
inated for  President  by  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  in  Kansas  City  ;  the  plat- 
form adopted,  while  containing  a  specific 
declaration  for  free-silver  coinage  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  puts  forward  imperialism  as 
the  paramount  issue. 

July  6.— Former  Vice-President  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son is  nominated  as  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion, at  Kansas  City,  after  a  contest  in  which 
David  B.  Hill  and  Charles  A.  Towne  are  his 
chief  opponents. 

The  Silver  Republican  convention  nominates 
Bryan  for  President  by  acclamation,  and  re- 
fers the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  to  the 
national  committee. 

Roosevelt  visits  President  McKinley  at  Canton. 

July  7.— The  Silver  Republicans  accept  A.  E. 
Stevenson  as  their  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  efforts  are  made  to  induce  the 
Populists  to  do  the  same. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

July  2. — The  Navy  Department  is  encouraged 
over  the  good  prospect  of  saving  the  battle- 
ship Oregon. 

The  street-railway  strike  in  St.  Louis  is  settled. 

July  3. — The  Oregon,  which  was  floated,  will  be 
docked  at  a  Japanese  port. 

July  4.— The  report  that  Rear-Admiral  Barker 
would  succeed  Rear-Admiral  Philip  as  com- 
mandant at  the  New  York  navy  yard  is  con- 
firmed. 

July  5.— Henry  F.  Osborn  is  appointed  paleon- 
tologist in  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  succeeding  Prof.  Othniel  C.  Marsh. 
The  Standard  Oil  Works  fire  at  Constable 
Hook  are  still  burning  ;  loss  exceeding  $1,- 
000,000. 
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n  imm  Ijealtb  Resort. 

FOR    REST    AND    RECREATION. 

FOR    HEALTH   AND   STRENGTH. 


THE  WALTER  SANITARIUM, 
WALTER'S  PARK,  (Wernersville,  Pa.) 


As  to  Natural  Advantages;  On  the  moun- 
tain-side over-looking  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  the  world,  which  as  viewed  from  the 
Sanitarium,  constitutes  a  panoramic  scene  of 
magnificent  proportions  and  surpassing  love- 
liness. 

"No  Malaria.  Mosquitoes,  or  Dew,"  is  the 
proud  boast  of  this  place.  In  the  matter  of  air, 
water,  and  scenery  we  really  have  no  competitor. 

As  to  Acquired  Facilities,  let  us  note  simply  : 
A  main  building  300  feet  long,  five  stories  in 
height,  of  mountain  granite,  erected  by  its  pres- 
ent managers  —  several  cottages  in  connection. 
It  is  heated  by  steam  and  open  grates,  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  is  correspondingly  finished  and 
furnished.  It  has  Hydraulic  Elevator,  Electric 
Bells,  Sun  Parlor,  excellent  Livery  and  Dairy. 
Its  appliances  for  treatment  are  :  Baths  of  varied 
kinds,  Massage,  Electricity,  Swedish  Move- 
ments, Oxygen,  Vacuum  Treatment,  with  phy- 
sicians of  twenty  to  thirty  years'  experience, 
who  carefully  prescribe  according  to  the  needs 
of  patients. 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Is  in  charge  of  thoroughly  educated  physicians 
of  long  experience.  Our  chief  physician  has 
enjoyed  a  training  and  experience  with  Sanita- 
rium methods  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  such  as  is  seldom  found, while 
his  assistants  are  equally  eminent  in  their  spe- 
cialties. THE  TABLE 

Is  exceptionally  excellent;  the  Cuisine  presided 
over  by  a  first-class  chef,  and  the  service  is  un- 
usually good.  Country  milk  and  cream  are  in 
abundance  from  our  own  fine  Jersey  dairy;  flesh 
(not  Chicago  meat),  fish,  and  fowl  of  the  very 
best  quality  supplied  in  abundance,  along  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  our  own  gardens. 

OUR  WATER  SUPPLY 
Walter's  Sanitarium  is  supplied  with  as  pure, 
sweet,  and  refreshing  water  as  ever  was  drunk. 
We  are  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  the  purest  in 
the  world.  Chemical  analysis  proves  that  it  is 
superior  in  this  respect  to  any  of  the  noted 
waters  that  are  found  upon  the  market. 


If  you  want  a  restful  profitable  vacation  come  to  us  feeling  assured  you  will 
have  it.  If  you  are  sick  and  have  tried  the  unusual  remedies  and  resorts,  write 
to  us  stating  your  case,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  you.  For  terms 
or  any  particulars  desired,  address, 

ROBERT  WALTER,  M.D.,  Walter's  Park,  Pa. 


WE  TEACH  YOU  FREE,  $1200 


work  when  received. 


A  YEAR 
SURE. 

COLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATINC.     NEW,  QUICK  PROCESS. 

MR.  REED  MADE  #88  FIRST  8  DAYS.     Mr.  Cox  writes:   "Get  all  I  can  do.     Plate  SO 

seta  a  day.  Elegant  business."  Mr.  Woodward  earns  $170  a  month.  Agents  all  making  money.  So  can  von. 

Gents  or  Ladles,  you  ean  positively  make  *5  to  $15  a  day,  at  home  or  traveling,  taking 

orders.  usin»  and  selling  Prof.  Gray's  Platers.     Unequalled  for  plating  watches,  jewelry,  tableware, 

J  bicycles,  all  metal  goods.     Heavy  plat.*.     Wurrnnted.     No  experience  neeessary. 

LET  US  ST  ART  YOU  Df  BUSINESS.     We  do  plating  ourselves.     Have  experience.     Mann- 

facture  the  only  practical  outfits,  including  all  tools,  lathes  and  materials.    All  sizes  complete.    Ready  for 

Guaranteed.    New  modern  methods. 

WE  TEACH  YOU  the  art,  furnUli   recipes,  formulas  and  trade  secrets.  FREE.     Failure  Impossible. 

THE  ROYAL,  OUR  NEW  DIPPING  PROCESS.     Quick.    Easy.    Latest  method?  oSd.  dipped  in  melted  me  tat 

taken  out  instantly  with  finest,  most  brilliant  plate,  ready  to  deliver.     Thick  plate  every  time.     Guaranteed  5  to  10  years. 

A  boy  plates  from  200  to  800  pieces  tubleware  dally.     No  polishing.'  grinding  or  work  necessary. 

DEMAND  FOR  PLATING  IS  ENORMOUS.    Every  family,  hotel  aud  restaurant  hafe  goods  ( 

plated  instead  of  buying  new.     It's  cheaper  and  better.    You  will  not  need  to  canvass.     Our  agents 
have  all  the  work  they  can  do.     People  bring  it.     Von  can  hire  boys  cheap  to  do  your  plating,  the  same  as 
we,  and  solicitors  to  gather  work  for  a  small  per  cent.     Replating  is  honest  and  legitimate.     Customers  al- 
ways delighted.    WE  ARE  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM.    Been  in  business  for  years.  Know  I 
fchat  is  required.     Our  customers  have  the  bcnellt  of  our  experience. 

WE  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  and  Guarantee  Everything.  Deader,  here  Is  a  chance  of  a  life- 
time to  en  in  business  for  yourself.     WE  START  YOU.     Now  Is  the  time  to  make  money. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.     Our  New  Plan— Samples,  Circulars  and  Testimonials  FREE. 
Don't  wait.     Send  us  your  name  anvwav.     Addren 

CRAY  &  CO.,  PLATINC  WORKS,  240  MIAMI  BUILDINC,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


K  L I P  S  ii.  J5g£gSg$$3&hm.  I  COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  IfiSSWIUBfiC 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Liter akv 

Digest." 

Problem  485. 
By  Z.  Mach. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  486. 

By  J.  Colpa,  Leiden. 

A  Prize- Winner. 
Black — Nine  Pieces. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  481. 
Key-move,  Q — K  sq. 

No.  482. 

Key-move,Kt  -  B  6. 

Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Johnston,  Tarboro,  N.  C;  M.  Marble,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham, 
111.;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C.J  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman, 
Tex.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Phillips,  Cleveland  ;  Capt.  W.  Hoffman,  Salt 
Lake  City  ;  A.  Thompson,  Sherman,  Tex. 

481  (only):  M.  Letcher,  Douglasville,  Ga.;  Prof. 
C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee :  O.  S. 
Vcerhoff,  Washington,  D.  C.j  C.  E.  Lloyd,  Sa- 
bina,  O. 

482  (only)  :  W.  \\\,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  R.  J. 
Moore,  RJvertOn,  Ala.;  "  Merope,"  Cincinnati  ;  G. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Comments (481)  I  "  Very  ingenious  ;  but  some  will 
condemn  it"— M.  W.  II;  "  Very  fine  "— C.  K.  ().; 
"  Like  all  of  Mackenzie's  work— excellent  " — I'.  S. 
P.j  "One  of  the  best.  Splendid  key,  and  a  long 
list  of  fine  variations  "— F.  H.  J.;  "Very  good;  I 
think  he  has  done  better  *'— M.  M.;  "Ingenious 
with  many  fine  mates"— S.  M.  M.J  "In  many  re- 
spects this  second-prize  taker  seems  to  mc  .supe- 


rior of  475.  It  is  certainly  subtle  and  thorough  in 
having  every  possible  variation  of  defense  pro- 
vided for "— W.  R.  C;  "Characteristic  of  the 
blind  problematist" — J.  G.  L. :  "Not  specially 
interesting  "—J.  E.  W.;  "Difficult "— M.  L.;  "Some 
fine  combinations  "— C.  D.  S. 

(482).  "A  difficult  and  very  fine  problem" — M. 
W.  H.;  "The  key-move  is  strong "— C.  R.  O.; 
"Extraordinary  in  all  respects" — F.  S.  F. ;  "Fi- 
nest of  the  wheat  " — F.  H.  J.;  "  Very  fineand  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  this  idea;  but  not  difficult  " — 
M.  M.;  "Well  deserves  first  prize"— S.  M.  M.j 
"  Quite  Knightly,  but  P  on  R  2  suggests  the  key  " 
— W.  R.  C;  "Worthy  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion "— J.  G.  L.;  "Very  good  "— J.  E.  W.;  "Inter- 
esting despite  imperfections" — W.  W.;  "Very 
fine  for  a  Taglische  Rundschau  "    R.  J.  M. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  F.  H.  J.,  W.  W., 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  P.,  A  Knight,  Bastrop,  Tex., 
M.  Stivers.  Greensboro,  N.  C,  got  479  and  480. 
O.  S.  V.,  S.  H.  D.,  St.  Thomas,  N.  D.;  H.  Fox, 
West  Point,  Miss.,  got  479.  Capt.  W.  H.,  477,  478, 
479,  and  480. 

A  solver  writes:  "Your  problems  are  well  se- 
lected, and  I  always  have  confidence  that  they  are 
printed  without  errors." 

The  Jerome  Gambit. 

Consultation  Game. 


White. 

Black 

1  P— K  4 

P— K  4 

2  Kt— K  B3 

Kt— Q  B  3 

3  B-B4 

B— B4 

4  B  x  P  ch 

Kx  B 

5  Kt  x  P  ch 

Kt  x  Kt 

6  P-Q4 

Q-Rs 

Mr.  Jerome  writes  :  "Your  move  (Q — R  5)  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  as  it  puts  White  on  the  de- 
fensive at  once,"  and  suggests  as  White's  7th 
Castles.  F.  H.  Johnston  believes  that  White's  best 
(7th)  is  Kt— B  3,  "thus  defending  the  K  P.  It 
would  not  be  sound  play  to  Castle  at  this  stage, 
neither  would  it  do  to  play  P  x  B."  Kt — B  3  is 
dangerous  on  account  of  Kt — Kt  5  forcing  White 
to  defend  his  K  B  P,  and  preventing  him  from  Cas- 
tling. 

The  best  continuation  seems  to  be:  7  Castles, 
Kt— Kt  5  ;  8  P— K  R  3,  B— Q  3  ;  9  P— K  5,  etc. 

A  Singular  Position. 

In  Literature,  London,  we  are  told  that  a  game 
was  interrupted  and  the  players  left  the  board 
for  a  few  moments.  On  their  return,  there  was  a 
dispute  as  to  who  had  the  move.  White  main- 
tained that  he  was  just  about  to  make  the  initial 
move  of  a  mate  in  five  ;  while  Black  declared  that 
he  had  planned  a  mate  in  precisely  the  same  num- 
ber of  moves.  Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not, 
the  position  is  interesting  : 

WHITE  (9  pieces) :  K  on  Q  Kt  sq  ;  Q  on  Q  Kt  7  ;  Kts 
on  K  2  and  K  Kt  5  ;  Rs  on  K  Kt  sq  and  2  ;  Ps  on  Q 
B  4,  Q  Kt  2,  Q  R  2. 

Black  (9  pieces) :  K  on  K  R  sq  ;  Q  on  Q  sq  ;  Kts 
on  K  3  and  Q  Kt  5  ;  Rs  on  K  2  and  Q  R  sq  ;  Ps  on  K 
Kt  2,  Q  B  2,  Q  R  4. 

White  or  Black,  having  the  move,  mates  in  five. 

The  Composite  Game. 

Ruy  Lopez. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
Kt— K  B  3 
Ktx  P 
P-Q4 
Px  P 
B— K  2 
QxB 

E.  C.  Dahl,  Granite  Falls,  Minn.,  sends  Q  x  B  as 
Black's  8th  move. 


White. 

1  P— K4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  Castles 

5  P-Q  4 

6  Q— K  2 

7  B— K  Kt  5 
8B  x  B 


THE  following  curious  little  episode  of  the  South 
African  war  appears  in  the  Chess-column  of  the 
Glasgow  Weekly  Herald :  "In  the  course  of  a  let- 
ter, Dr.  Conan  Doyle  tells  of  coining  across  the 
body  of  a  member  of  the  New  South  Wales  Infan- 
trv,  who,  shot  throught  the  arm  and  through  the 
stomach,  had  apparently  bled  to  death,  and  upon 
whose  water  bottle — the  only  thing  the  enemy  had 
hit  him— WAS  balanced  a  red  Chess  Paw,n.  The 
rest  of  the  set  of  Chess-pieces  were  found  in  his 
hav  -rsack." 


Games  from  the  Paris  Tcurnament. 

PlLLSBURY  BEATS  MAROCZY. 
French  Defense. 


PlLLSBURY. 

White. 
1  P— K4 
2P-Q4 

3  Kt-Q  2 

4  P-K  5 

5  P— K  B  4 

6  P— B  3 

7  KKt-B  3 
8B-Q3 

9  Px  P 

10  Kt— Kt  3 

11  P  x  Kt 

12  P-Q  Kt  4 

(c) 

13  Q-K  2 

14  B-K  3 

15  Q— K  B  2 

16  B— Q  Kt6 

17  Castles 

18  R— R5 

19  K — Rsq 

20  B— B  5 

21  B  x  B 

22  P— Kt  4 


MAROCZY. 

Black. 
P-K  3 

P-Q  4 
Kt— K  B  3 
K  Kt-Q  2 
P-QB4 
Kt— Q  B  3 
B— K  2  (a) 
Q-Kt3 
Kt  x  B  P 
Kt  x  Kt  (b) 
B-Q2 
Q  R— B  sq 

P-QR  3 
Q-B2 
Kt— Kt  sq 
Q-B3 
Castles 
P-Bi  (d) 
Q  R-K  sq  (e; 
Q— IS  2 
fix  B 
Kt-B  3 


PlLLSBURY. 

White. 
23  Q  R-R  sq 

(« 

24Q-R4 

25  Q  x  P 

26  P— R  4 

27  Kt-Q  4 

28  B  x  Kt 

29  Q-R  5 


MAROCZY. 

Black. 
PxP 

P-K  Kt  3 

R-Kt2 
Kt— K  2 
Kt-B  4 
Kt  Px  B 

Q-Qsq 

30  R-K  Ktsq  R  (B)— B  2 

31  Q— R  6       Q— K2 

32  Kt— B  3      K— Rsq 
^3  K-R  2  (g)  R-B  sq 

34  P-R  5       R-Kt  5 

35  Kt-Kt  5(h)RxP 

36  Kt— B7chQ  x  Kt 

37  Q  x  R  Q  x  P  ch 

38  K-Kt  3     Q-K  7 

39  K— R  4       R— Q  B  sq 

40  QR-Ksq(i)Q  x  Kt  P 

41  K-R  3  (j)  R  x  P  ch 

42  R— Kt  3      R— B7 

43  R-KRsq(k)R-Bsq  (1) 

44  Q — R  6        Resigns  (m) 


.Votes  from  The  Field,  London. 

(a)  7..,  Q — Kt  3  is  the  correct  move  here.  Or 
7..,  P-QR  3. 

(b)  The  alternative  would  be  Kt  x  B  ch,  the  K 
B  being  very  powerful  in  the  attack  of  this  French 
Defense. 

(c)  White  has  already  a  slight  advantage. 

(d)  18.  ,  P — B  3  is  the  right  move.  Maroczy 
played  for  a  trap  here,  viz.,  if  19  P— Kt  5,  then  19.., 
Q  x  B  ;  20  Q  x  Q,  B— B  4  ch,  and  wins.  For  the 
sake  of  this  variation  he  risked  getting  the  infe- 
rior position. 

(e)  White  having  played  the  King,  Black  must 
make  room  for  his  Queen. 

(f)  If  R— B  5,  then  23..,  P— Q  Kt  3,  etc. 

(g)  Inferior.  Pillsbury  calculated  too  far 
ahead.  He  anticipated  exchange  of  pieces,  and  in- 
tended to  gain  a  move  to  bring  his  King  into  play. 
The  winning  continuation  would  have  been  Kt- 
Kt  5. 

(h)  Too  late.  He  wins  the  exchange,  but  Black 
gets  the  better  game. 

(i)  40  Q  R — Q  sq  was  the  better  move  here,  but 
the  position  is  extremely  difficult,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  calculate  all  the  variations  with  precision. 

(j)  41  K— Kt  5  seems  somewhat  better, 
(k)  White  would  have  done  better  to  draw  with 
43  R — Kt  8  ch,  K  x  R  ;  44  Q — Kt  5  (ch  perpetual). 

(1)  43..,  B— Kt  4  would  have  been  a  powerful 
move  now.  Maroczy  had  not  a  second  to  spare. 
his  time  being  quite*  exhausted. 

(m)  To  avoid,  if  44..,  Q  x  K  P,  the  brilliancy  45 
Q  x  P  ch,  K  x  Q  ;  46  K — Kt  2  dis  ch,  and  mate. 
This  is  a  remarkably  fine  game. 


DIDIER. 

White. 
i  P— K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  Castles 

5  P-Q  4 

6  P  xP 

7  P-Q  R  4 

8  P— K  6 

9  Px  Kt 
10  Kt— Q  4 

it  Kt— Q  B  3 

12  P-K  B  4 

13  Kt-Q  5 

14  P-B  5 

15  Kt  x  B  ch 
:6  R— K  sq 


Notes  from  Deutsches  Wochenschach. 

(a)  The  aim  of  this  coup— since  P — K  Kt  5  can 
not  follow  it — is  not  apparent.  In  all  respects, 
White's  game  is  superior. 

(b)  Unsound  would  have  been  20..,  P — QB  4,  be- 
cause of  the  response,  21  R  x  Q  P  !  P  x  Kt  ;  22  Q  x  Q 
P  !,  etc. 

(c)  Or  21..,  Q  x  R  ;  22  Q-Kt  4,  P-Kt  3  ;  23  Q-K 
R  4  !,  etc.  , 

(d)  26..,  R  —  Q  B  5  is  worth  considering  instead. 
As  it  is,  Black  gets  directly  into  a  losing  position. 

(e)  A  gross  blunder,  but,  perhaps,  the  result  of 
too  rapid  play.  This  fartie  had  already  reached 
its  twentieth  'move,  when  the  other  games  going 
on  in  the  same  round  had  scarcely  attained  their 
fifth! 

Notes  from  Literature,  London. 

(4)  A  novelty  well  worth  considering. 

(11)   He   could  play  either  P— Q  B  4  or  P— K  B4 

safely.     But  the  text-move  is  good. 

(19)  And  here  Kt  — K  6  is  feasible. 

(23)  It  was  necessary  and  best  to  play  Q — Kt4Ch. 

(29)  Of  course  an  oversight  and  a  sensation. 
The  game  is  valuable  for  its  opening,  and  is 
mainly  of  high  interest. 


Ruy  Lopez. 

PlLLSBURY. 

DIDIER. 

PlLLSBURY. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

P-K  4 

17  B— Kt  5 

P— K  R  3  (a) 

Kt-Q  B  3 

18  B-R  4 

P— B4 

Kt-B  3 

19  P  x  P  e.j>. 

PxP 

Kt  x  P 

20  R— R  6 

Q-B  sq  (b) 

Kt-Q  3 
Kt  x  B 

21  B  x  Kt 

P  x  B  (c) 

22  R— R  3 

R— K  sq 

P-Q  3 

23  R— KB  sqR-K  s 

Bx  P 

24  Q-R  s 

Q— K  B  sq 

Kt— K4 

25  Kt— K  2 

P-Q  4 

B— Q  2 

26  Kt-Kt  3 

R-K  4(d) 

B-K  2 

27  Q-R  4 

Q— B  4  ch 

Kt-Kt  S 

28  K— R  sq 

Q-B  5 

Castles 

29  Q  R-K  B 

QxQ 

Kt-B  3 

3  (e) 

Q  x  Kt 

Resigns. 
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SPREAD   OF   THE   CHINESE   DISORDER. 

THE  events  of  last  week  in  China,  far  from  improving  the 
situation,  have  led  the  press  to  the  opinion  that  the  powers 
are  confronting  a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  While  the  dis- 
order may  have  been  begun  by  Boxers  or  "rioters,"  the  news- 
papers now  pretty  generally  agree  that  the  anti-foreign  move- 
ment has  taken  on  the  proportions  of  a  vast  national  uprising, 
in  which  great  numbers  of  regular  troops,  armed  and  drilled  in 
modern  fashion,  are  taking  active  part.  The  Chinese  troops  be- 
sieging the  foreign  forces  in  Tien-Tsin  have  shown  themselves 
•even  superior  to  the  Europeans  in  the  accuracy  of  their  artillery 
fire,  and,  on  the  whole,  have  gained  more  successes  than  the  be- 
sieged. A  portrait  of  Colonel  Liscum,  of  the  Ninth  Infantry, 
reported  killed  in  the  fight  of  July  13,  in  which  his  regiment  was 
cut  to  pieces,  appeared  in  our  issue  of  June  30. 

The  persistent  rumors  that  nearly  2,000  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans had  been  massacred  in  Peking,  which  were  considered  at 
some  length  in  these  columns  last  week,  seem  to  be  confirmed 


more  and  more  fully  as  additional  reports  come  in.  The  only 
mitigating  feature  of  the  massacre  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
foreigners  fell  fighting,  and  were  not  put  to  death  by  outrageous 
tortures  as  early  rumors  reported.  "One  thing  is  certain,"  says 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "and  that 
is  that  the  white  men  died  at  the  post  of  duty  and  honor,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  in  the  awful  circumstances  that  the 
white  women  and  children  died  at  the  hands  of  their  loved  ones." 

The  Chinese  seem  to  be  showing  not  only  vigor,  but  method. 
Beginning  their  hostilities  in  Peking,  where  the  European  influ- 
ences that  were  undoing  the  empire  were  centered,  and  moving 
next  upon  Tien-Tsin,  which  Lord  Beresford,  in  "The  Break  up 
of  China,"  calls  the 
"great  trading  and 
distributing  center 
of  North  China  and 
Manchuria,"  the 
Chinese  are  now 
driving  out  of  Man- 
churia the  Rus- 
sians, who  have 
been  quietly  mov- 
ing into  that  prov- 
ince for  years,  and 
are  beginning  to  at- 
tack foreigners  at 
Kiao  -  Chou,  which 
Germany  occupied 
several  years  ago  as 
indemnity  for  the 
killing  of  two  Ger- 
man missionaries. 

Considerable  com- 
ment has  been 
aroused  by  a  state- 
ment made  in  the 
British  House  of 
Commons  last  week 
by  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary 
of  State  for  War, 
who  stated   that    17 

guns  of  position  with  11,740  rounds  of  ammunition.  123  field- 
guns  with  49,400  rounds,  and  297  machine-guns  with  4,228,40c 
rounds  of  ammunition,  had  been  supplied  to  China  since  April, 
1895,  by  British  firms.  A  German  firm  had  supplied  China 
with  460,000  Mauser  rifles  and  3,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
in  the  same  period.  It  is  also  well  known  that  China  has 
been  employing  European  officers  extensively  in  late  years  to 
drill  and  train  the  Chinese  troops  in  European  fashion.  The 
Chicago  Journal  says  : 

"  No  wonder  Admiral  Seymour  found  the  way  to  Peking  im- 
passable, and  was  glad  to  return  to  Tien-Tsin  with  part  of  his 
shattered  forces.  No  wonder  the  smaller  European  and  Jap- 
anese army  is  'hard  pressed'  in  Tien-Tsin,  where  the  Chinese 
bombardment  shows  excellent  marksmanship  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forces  betrays  military  skill  and  discipline  of  a  high 
order.     It  will  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  among  the  govern 


GENERAL  MA, 

The  Chinese  Commander  Besieging  Tien-Tsin. 
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merits  of  the  world  if  the  expectations  of  Japan  for  a  war  of  two 
or  three  years'  duration  are  not  fully  realized.  Such  a  war  will 
be  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  costliest  in  all  history.  It  may  drain 
the  resources  of  the  Western  nations  as  they  have  not  been 
drained  since  the  Napoleonic  era.  Hut  the  nations  are  in  for  it. 
They  have  put  their  hands  to  the  plow  and  they  can  not  look 
back.  Their  great  hope  lies  in  the  conquering  power  of  the 
concerted  action  of  great  nations,  accustomed  to  discipline, 
against  a  race  in  which  the  study  of  scientific  warfare  has  long 
been  in  disuse." 

"One  of  the  most  intelligent  Chinamen  in  Chicago,"  who  has 
a  brother  in  the  Chinese  navy,  is  quoted  in  an  Associated  Press 
despatch  as  saying :  "That  the  bloodiest  war  known  in  its  his- 
tory is  now  brewing  in  China  I  have  no  doubt.  The  man  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  military  affairs  in  the  region  where  the 
Boxers  abound  is  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  modern  warfare.  Be- 
fore this  war  ends  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  1,000,000  China- 


FOOLING.THE  OLD  MAN. 

—  The  New  York  Herald. 

men  were  killed.  How  many  foreigners  will  meet  death  I  can 
not  conjecture,  but  the  number  will  be  great.  Ever  since  the 
Chinese  learned  a  lesson  from  Japan  they  have  been  training 
themsejves  in  the  arts  of  warfare.  They  have  as  fine  guns  as 
any  government,  and  well-trained  men  behind  them." 

The  most  important  development  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  situation  appeared  last  week  in  the 
publication  of  the  note  which  our  Government  has  transmitted 
to  the  powers  defining  our  position.  After  declaring  that  we  are 
still  at  peace  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  who  are  not  held  to  be 
responsible  for  the  disorders,  the  two  following  paragraphs  ap- 
pear— the  first  announcing  our  program,  and  the  second  enunci- 
ating what  some  papers  believe  is  a  virtual  extension  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  cover  China.      They  are  as  follows  : 

"The  purpose  of  the  President  is,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  to 
act  concurrently  with  the  other  powers  ;  first,  in  opening  up  com- 
munication with  Peking,  and  rescuing  the  American  officials, 
missionaries,  and  other  Americans  who  are  in  danger;  second, 
in  affording  all  possible  protection  everywhere  in  China  to  Amer- 
ican life  and  property  ;  third,  in  guarding  and  protecting  all  legit- 
imate American  interests,  and  fourth,  in  aiding  to  prevent  a 
spread  of  the  disorders  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  and 
a  recurrence  of  such  disasters. 

"It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  forecast  the  means  of  attaining 
this  last  result,  but  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  to  seek  a  solution  which  may  bring  about  permanent 
safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly 
powers  by  treaty  and  international  law,  and  safeguard  for  the 
world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  Chinese  empire." 

Says   the    New   York    Press,  speaking  of   the   last  paragraph 
"Here  is  notice  to  all  the  world  that  the  present  troubles  in  the 


empire  will  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  its  dismemberment  with 
the  consent  of  the  nation  which  has,  save  one,  the  largest  com- 
mercial interests  and  by  no  means  the  least  naval  and  military 
power  in  the  Orient."  The  Washington  Post  says:  "In  this 
course  lie  safety  and  honor  and  unsullied  national  renown. 
Any  other  policy  will  lead  to  the  loss  of  our  own  self-respect  and 
will  lower  the  standard  of  American  ideals  in  the  eyes  of  every 
lover  of  liberty  and  republican  institutions  throughout  the 
world."  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  believes  that  such  a  declaration  of  our  inten- 
tion to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire  will  do  more  to  allay 
the  anti-foreign  feeling  than  Krupp  guns  ever  can.  The  Phila- 
delphia Tiiiies,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  the  new  policy  un- 
wise. It  says  :  "The  Monroe  doctrine  goes  to  pieces  if  we  under- 
take to  stretch  it  over  China.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
interests  of  mankind  require  the  preservation  of  this  Chinese 
entity.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  it,  and  not  within  the  powers  of  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet." 

The  Workingman's  Interest  in  China. — "There  comes  the 
announcement  from  Biddeford,  Me.,  that  the  trouble  in  China 
has  completely  cut  off  the  Oriental  trade  of  the  Pepperell  cotton- 
mills,  which  in  recent  years  have  shipped  most  of  their  products 
to  East  Asia.  Now,  what  is  true  of  the  Pepperell  cotton-mills 
is  true  of  many  others  in  New  England  and  the  South,  and  there 
are  414  such  mills  in  the  Southern  States  alone,  23  in  Maine,  187 
in  Massachusetts,  and  158  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  Our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  in  1899  were  108,940,972 
yards  of  colored  and  303,063,083  yards  of  uncolored  cotton  cloth. 
Of  this  amount  China  alone  took  205,357,719  yards  of  the  uncol- 
ored and  15,685,923  yards  of  the  colored  cloth. 

"  Our  exports  of  manufactured  cottons  to  China  in  May,  1899, 
when  there  was  no  disturbance  oc  commercial  relations,  amount 
to  13,807,686  yards.  The  Boxer  insurrection  became  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  April  last.  In  May,  1900,  our  exports  of  cotton 
manufactures  to  China  were  only  7,761,450  yrards. 

"These  figures  show  what  interest  at  least  300,000  working 
people  have  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  China. 

"Our  whole  annual  trade  with  China  amounts  to  about  $50,- 
000,000.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion to  preserve  this  trade,  and  by  protecting  our  treaty  rights  to 
increase  it.  Many  cotton-mills  have  been  constructed  with  ma- 
chinery especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  goods 
which  the  Chinese  desire.  If  the  demand  is  cut  off,  the  mills 
will  close  and  the  operatives  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

"That  is  why,  aside  from  all  questions  of  maintaining  national 
rights  and  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens, 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  workingmen  are  interested  in 
having  our  Government  do  its  share  to  bring  back  East  Asia  from 
utter  anarchy." — The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

Why  Japan  Should  Lead  the  Way. — "That  Japan  is  preemi- 
nently the  power  best  fitted  to  solve  the  great  mystery  of  Peking 
is  apparent.  At  the  end  of  1898  her  regular  arm}-,  on  a  peace 
footing,  amounted  to  120,800  men  with  the  colors,  with  a  first 
reserve  of  115,000  and  a  second  of  75,000.  Since  then  the  figures 
have  been  increased.  •  Being  the  power  nearest  to  Peking — Rus- 
sia, with  her  unfinished  railroads,  not  excepted — Japan  can 
throw  an  overwhelming  force,  with  the  necessary  commissariat, 
on  the  road  to  the  Chinese  capital  more  quickly  than  any  Western 
nation. 

" It  were  better  for  Japan  to  take  the  lead,  because  Japan  is 
herself  thoroughly  Oriental  and  non-Christian,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  presence  of  her  army  in  Peking  would  arouse  far 
less  apprehension  among  the  Chinese  themselves.  If  the  West- 
ern powers  would  remain  in  the  background,  so  far  as  possible, 
and  let  Japan  apply  whatever  force  is  needed  to  relieve  the  pres- 
ent situation,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  a  general  war  and  more 
chance  of  restoring  peace  and  order  at  an  early  day.  The  Jap- 
anese understand  the  Chinese  as  no  Western  people  can,  and 
they  are  better  able  to  appreciate  their  fears  of  Western  domina- 
tion. Besides,  the  Japanese  are  naturally  opposed  to  China 
being  cut  up  into  several  Indias,  and  they  can  be  trusted  to  act 
so  as  to  maintain,  so  far  as  possible,  the  integrity  of  China  and 
to  set  in  motion   the  forces  of  reform   and   regeneration  which 
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revolutionized  their  own  country  and  which,  if  permitted  to  act, 
would  also  in  time  revolutionize  China  without  destroying  its 
national  life." — The  Springfield  Republican. 

Russia's  Dangerous  Designs. — "  For  a  century  Russia  has 
been  expanding  in  Europe.  She  has  absorbed  Poland  and  Fin- 
land, and  is  reaching  out  for  Scandinavia.  She  has  matters  so 
arranged  that  when  opportune  the  Balkan  States,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  will  drop  in  like  ripe  plums.  No  man  can  tell  the  hour. 
It  may  be  ten  years  or  it  may  be  a  century  before  this  happens, 
but  it  is  Russia's  destiny,  which  she  has  pursued  relentlessly 
for  more  than  a  century.  Russia  has  gobbled  up  the  larger  part 
of  Asia.  When  she  has  all  of  the  Continent  except  Germany, 
France,  and  a  few  smaller  slates,  it  is  fatuous  to  imagine  that 
she  will  be  satisfied.  It  might  be  good  policy,  therefore,  for  the 
European  powers  to  give  Japan  a  free  hand  in  China.  That 
wonderful  little  state  might  compel  them  to  disgorge  their  plun- 
der ;  but  she  would  soon  become  such  a  menace  to  Russia  as  to 
force  a  change  of  the  latter's  traditional  policy  and  relieve  the 
imminence  of  Russian  designs  in  Europe."—  The  Baltimore 
American. 


A    REVERSE  TO    BRITISH    ARMS   IN    SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

MUCH  surprise  has  been  expressed  by  the  newspapers  re- 
cently on  account  of  the  slow  progress  of  British  plans  in 
South  Africa  and  the  comparative  inaction  of  the  immense  army 
commanded  by  Lord  Roberts.  The  impression  that  his  task  is 
still  far  from  easy  is  believed  to  be  confirmed  by  despatches  re- 
ceived July  13,  which  report  renewed  fighting  around  Pretoria 
and  a  British  reverse  at  Nitral's  Nek.     The  nek  was  garrisoned 


OOM  TORTOISE'S  MILLIONS  WILL  PAY  THE  WAR  INDEMNITY.      THE  PROBLEM 

IS  HOW  TO  GET  IT. 

—  The  Westminster  Gazette. 


by  a  squadron  of  Scots  Greys  and  five  companies  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire regiment,  and  the  whole  force,  together  with  two  guns, 
was  captured  by  the  Boers.  "Instead  of  the  surrender  of  all 
of  the  remaining  Boers  being  imminent,"  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "it  seems  that  they  have  been  making  a  concerted  at- 
tempt to  surround  or  recapture  Pretoria,  with  so  much  success 
that  in  the  region  which  was  supposed  to  be  pacified  and  in 
which  no  attack  was  expected  they  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  seri- 
ous defeat."  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  declares 
the  worst  aspect  of  the  British  misfortune  is  "that  it  shows  the 
war  is  not  yet  over"  ;  adding  that  "England  must  make  up  her 
mind  that,  however  sad  and  serious  the  situation  may  be  in 
China,  she  must  still  direct  her  main  attention  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Transvaal."  The  Boston  Etc ning  Transcript,  how- 
ever, considers  the  war  practically  concluded,  maintaining  that 
tho  "pride  and  racial  hatred  may  prolong  the  guerilla  fighting," 
yet  nevertheless  "the  fate  of  the  Transvaal  is  sealed,  and  the 


seals  can  not  be  broken  by  any  force  available  to  the  Boers." 
The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says  : 

"That  simultaneous  attacks  should  have  been  delivered  on  the 
north,  the  west,  the  southwest,  and  the  southeast  of  the  capital. 
by  an  army  that  was  supposed  to  be  no  more  than  a  guerrilla 
band  retreating  to  the  northeast,  is  an  evidence  not  only  of  the 
traditional  mobility  and  recuperative  powers  of  the  Boers,  and 
the  comprehensive  strategy  of  their  youthful  commander,  but  of 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  republican  army  that  could  make 
itself  felt  on  the  same  day  over  so  wide  a  territory.  The  British 
reverses,  minor  tho  they  are,  are  additional  testimony  to  the  in- 
creasing difficulties  which  civilized  powers  will  encounter  under 
modern  conditions  of  warfare  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
even  the  smallest  states,  particularly  when  the  latter  have  been 
armed  by  their  assailants  with  civilization's  deadly  weapons  of 
precision." 


POLITICAL  ALINEMENT  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT   PRESS. 

AS  every  national  political  campaign  is  decided  by  the  inde- 
pendent voters,  the  greatest  interest  centers  around  any 
indication  that  forecasts  their  vote.  Senator  Hoar,  who  has  re- 
peatedly denounced  the  President's  expansion  policy  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  announces  that  he  will  vote  for  McKinley  because 
he  thinks  he  can  do  his  duty  best  "by  speaking  as  a  Republican 
to  Republicans  ;  by  keeping  my  right  to  speak  as  a  counselor  and 
associate  of  the  men  who  have  wrought  everything  that  has  been 
wrought  for  liberty  in  this  country  since  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1783  ;  and  not  as  the  associate  or  through  the  instrumentalities 
of  the  party  or  men  who  have  been  ranged  for  sixty  years  on  the 
side  of  despotism  and  oppression,  of  dishonor  and  of  low  wages." 
On  the  other  hand,  E.  L.  Godkin,  another  anti-expansionist  of 
national  reputation,  formerly  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  speaks  out  in  the  following  vigorous  fashion  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Jo  itrnal :  "I  have  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
■William  McKinley  and  the  men  who  surround  him  and  act  with 
him.  This  prejudice  is  so  strong  that  it  can  only  be  modified  by 
facts  of  which  I  am  neither  in  possession  nor  can  attain.  My 
opinion  of  them,  formed  long  ago,  is  that  they  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous set  of  scoundrels  by  which  any  civilized  country  was  ever 
beset.  You  may  guess,  therefore,  how  I  would  vote  if  I  were 
voting,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  be  judicial-minded  con- 
cerning either  him  or  his  acts.  Bryan  I  look  on  as  a  medicine 
which  the  country  will  probably  have  to  take  some  day,  but,  like 
most  medicines,  is  attended  with  pain  and  depletion." 

Too  few  of  these  public  individual  declarations  appear,  how- 
ever, to  afford  any  trustworthy  forecast  of  the  result  next  No- 
vember ;  far  more  interest,  in  fact,  is  centered  in  the  attitude  of 
the  independent  press,  which  is  considered  an  index  in  some«de- 
gree,  to  the  attitude  of  their  readers.  This  campaign  finds  sev- 
eral papers  that  supported  McKinley  in  1896  now  supporting 
Bryan,  and  several  that  supported  Bryan  now  supporting  Mc- 
Kinley. Thus  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind. ),  which  sup- 
ported McKinley  four  years  ago  because  of  the  silver  issue,  now 
believes  that  silver  has  so  few  friends,  even  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  It  goes  on  to  declare.  'The 
all-important  thing  is,  first,  to  extort  a  promise  of  independence 
for  the  Filipinos,  and,  second,  to  have  a  man  as  President  who 
can  be  trusted  to  execute  the  pledge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every- 
thing in  such  a  matter  must  finally  depend  upon  the  man.  The 
Democrats  have  offered  to  make  the  promise  if  they  get  the 
power ;  and  they  have  named  a  man  of  whose  sincerity,  hon- 
esty, and  backbone  the  American  people  are  to  be  the  judgi 
The  Philadelphia  Times  (Ind  ),  too,  believes  that  imperialism 
is  the  issue  of  the  campaign  and  that  the  present  Administration 
is  too  much  inclined  toward  empire.  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  opposed  Mr.  Bryan  vigorously  four 
years  ago,  now   supports  him,  altho  not  very  enthusiastically. 
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It  says  :  "  If  we  are  not  applauding  with  all  our  might  and  main, 
we  are  at  least  making  no  wry  faces  and  shedding  no  tears." 
The  Boston  Traveler  (Ind.  Rep.)  has  come  out  for  Bryan  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  platform  on  trusts  and 
imperialism  ;  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  hitherto  a  Gold 
Democratic  journal,  says:  "The  Democratic  convention  at  Kan- 
sas  City  exceeded  the  hopes  of  its  well-wishers  and  confounded 
the  expectation  of  its  enemies.  All  that  remains  now  is  to  push 
the  campaign  vigorously  on  the  three  paramount  and  burning 
issues  of  the  platform  — antagonism  to  imperialism,  to  militarism, 
and  to  greedy  and  oppressive  trusts— and  in  this  way  to  make 
certain  the  election  of  the  candidates,  Bryan  and  Stevenson, 
who  stand  squarely  and  firmly  on  these  planks."  The  Boston 
Post  (Ind.  Dem.)  has  declared  for  Bryan  in  the  belief  that  the 
silver  question,  the  issue  of  1S96,  "has  become  purely  academ- 
ic, and  has  passed  out  of  practical  consideration."  Another  Gold 
Democratic  paper  which  opposed  Bryan  four  years  ago,  but  now 
advocates  his  election,  is  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
which  says  :  "The  only  weak  spot  in  the  platform  is  the  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  but  free 
silver  is  not  an  issue  in  this  fight.  Bad  as  it  is,  however,  much 
as  we  should  regret  the  triumph  of  a  policy  which  would  cause 
disturbance  in  the  business  and  commercial  world,  we  should  wel- 
come it  with  all  its  actual  and  imaginary  evils  rather  than  the 
success  of  the  policy  of  imperialism.  If  free  silver  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  free  government,  give  us  free  silver."  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  too,  announces  its  allegiance  to  Bryan, 
altho  for  another  reason.  It  says:  "The  Advertiser  has  op- 
posed Mr.  Bryan,  but  The  Advertiser  is  for  the  South.  It  has 
opposed  the  silver  policy  of  the  Democratic  platform,  but  be- 
tween an  obsolete  Democratic  policy  on  the  currency  question, 
which  nobody  can  now  enforce,  and  a  Republican  policy  on  the 
suffrage  question  which  the  South-haters  of  that  party  will  enforce 
if  they  can,  we  know  well  how  to  choose."  The  Chicago  Chron- 
icle, a  Gold  Democratic  journal  which  opposed  Bryan  in  1896, 
now  says  of  the  Kansas  City  platform  that  "every  intelligent, 
just,  and  generous  American  can  stand  on  it  before  all  the 
world  "  ;  and  the  Nashville  American,  a  Democratic  paper  that 
has  advocated  the  gold  standard  and  expansion,  says  :  "The  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party,  in  national  convention  assembled, 
has  been  made,  and  we  accept  and  stand  upon  it.  The  nominee 
of  the  1  )emocratic  Party  for  President  has  been  named  and  we 
acknowledge  him  to  be  the  leader.  In  many  respects  the  plat- 
form is  not  as  we  would  have  it.  We  have  had  our  say  and  we 
have  advanced  our  views  in  unmistakable  terms.  Some  of  them 
are  incorporated  in  the  platform  sent  forth,  some  are  not.  But 
the  time  for  criticism  has  passed  ;  the  time  for  action  has  come." 
On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Intl.), 
which  was  one  of  the  strongest  silver  papers  of  the  West  four 
years  ago,  speaking  of  the  Kansas  City  platform  thus:  "Is  there 
anything  to  the  whole  hubbub  except  that  the  outs  want  to  get 
in?  .  .  .  Take  away  the  appeals  to  the  prejudices,  the  evil  pas- 
sions and  the  ignorance  of  voters,  and  will  some  one  tell  us  what 
would  be  left  of  the  Democratic  platform?"  Another  strong  sil- 
ver journal  which  supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  is  the  Denver 
Republican  (Sil.  Rep.).  It  now  says  :  " Colorado  Silver  Repub- 
licans believe  in  a  greater  America,  and  with  silver  coinage 
pushed  to  the  rear  and  the  former  associate  of  Grover  Cleveland 
elevated  in  Towne's  place,  they  will  find  little  to  induce  them  to 
Support  the  Democracy.  ...  A  great  many  honest  Silver  Re- 
publicans, who  supported  the  fusion  movement  four  years  ago 
because  they  believed  there  was  a  chance  for  free  coinage  then, 
will  either  return  to  their  old  party  allegiance  and  vote  the 
straight  Republican  ticket,  or  else  not  vote  at  all  on  next  elec- 
tion day."  Considerable  stir  has  been  created  by  the  action 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  (Dem.),  which,  while  not 
willing  to  support  McKinley,  declares  that  it  will  not  support 


Bryan.  It  says :  "It  is  not  so  much  the  platform  that  is  to  be 
feared  as  the  man  upon  it.  Mr.  Bryan  is  essentially  a  danger- 
ous citizen.  He  is  an  honest  fanatic.  Neither  his  ability  nor 
his  integrity  is  open  to  doubt.  But  he  is  radical,  self-willed, 
headstrong,  imperious,  determined  to  have  his  way,  and  deter- 
mined, if  he  can  not  do  so,  that  the  procession  shall  not  move  at 
all.  His  way  is  not  the  wise  way.  He  is  not  a  fit  man  for  Pres- 
ident.    In  charge  of  the  craft,  he  would  run  it  upon  the  rocks." 

The  Republican  press  have  rejoiced  considerably  during  the 
past  week  over  the  "bolt  "of  many  other  "  Democratic  "  papers 
from  the  Bryan  ranks.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  Democratic 
papers  that  left  the  party  four  years  ago,  and  never  supported 
Bryan,  so  that  their  opposition  to  him  now  does  not  indicate  any 
change  in  the  political  situation.  One  of  these  is  the  St.  Paul 
Globe  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  says  that  it  "stands  to-day  where  it 
stood  four  years  ago.  It  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  opposed  to  the 
free  coinage  idea.  .  .  .  There  is  less,  if  possible,  to  justify  com- 
promise or  condonement  now  than  there  was  then."  Another  is 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  declares: 
"Imperialism,  or  no  imperialism,  we  can  do  nothing  if  Mr. 
Bryan  is  to  have  his  way  and  his  free-coinage  nonsense  receive 
any  further  encouragement.  We  utterly  and  entirely  repudiate 
the  platform  and  its  candidates,  and  we  hope  and  believe  they 
will  be  beaten  by  an  overwhelming  vote."  The  New  Haven 
Register  (Ind.  Dem.)  also  continues  the  opposition  which  it 
began  in  1896.  and  the  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.  Dem.)  again 
repudiates  Mr.  Bryan  because  "the  Kansas  City  platform  not 
only  throws  the  red  rag  of  defiance  in  the  face  of  sound-money 
Democrats,  but  with  special  purpose  and  effort  disregards  the 
sacred  traditions  of  the  Democracy  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 
Polk,  and  seeks  to  place  reproach  upon  the  Democrats  of  to-day, 
who  insist  that  the  flag  of  their  country  shall  be  upheld  in  all  the 
territory  over  which  it  rightfully  floats. "  The  Chattanooga  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  too,  remarks  that  "since  1896  we  have  had  no  rea- 
son for  changing  our  opinion.  What  we  believe  to  be  dishonest 
then  is  not  a  whit  more  honest  now,"  a  view  in  regard  to  silver 
that  is  shared  by  the  Richmond  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  de- 
clares that  "try  as  hard  as  they  may,  Democrats  will  not  be  able 
to  make  imperialism  the  paramount  issue  in  this  campaign." 
The  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  take  a  similar  view.  The  Baltimore  News  (Ind.) 
declares  that  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party  lies  in 
getting  Bryan  and  silver  out  of  the  way.  The  Baltimore  Herald 
(Ind.)  believes  that  Mr.  Bryan's  silver  program  "would  bring 
upon  the  land  a  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  catastrophe 
unparalleled  in  its  history, "and  declares  that  it  will  support 
McKinley,  as  does  also  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  which  says 
that  this  is  "the  surest  practical  way  of  rescuing  the  country 
from  Bryan  and  his  motley,  unintelligent,  irresponsible  gang  of 
political  adventurers."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.) 
finds  no  candidate  in  the  lists  to  whom  it  can  give  its  unqualified 
support.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.)  can  not  accept 
the  free  silver  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  thinks  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  a  case  of  "chronic  insanity,"  proved  by  its  nomination  of 
Bryan  the  second  time,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.) 
refers  to  the  Democratic  leader  as  "a  menace  to  his  country's 
welfare."  His  election,  declares  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce (Fin.),  "would  precipitate  a  panic,  contract  the  currency 
by  retiring  all  gold,  throw  all  commerce  into  chaos,  and  as  a 
calamity  to  the  country  surpass  drouth,  pestilence,  and  even 
invasion  by  a  foreign  foe." 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  speech  at  the  ratification  meeting  in  Lincoln 
last  week,  did  not  refer  to  silver;  and  Chairman  Jones,  of  the 
Democratic  national  committee,  said  in  an  interview  in  Chicago 
last  week  that  imperialism  and  trusts  "are  the  important  and 
leading  issues.     Both   must  be  dealt  with  and  dealt  with  now. 
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They  will  have  more  influence  in  affecting  the  outcome  of  the 
election  than  any  other  issues.  Bimetal  ism  is  a  question  before 
but  it  may  take  some  time  to  settle  it,  while  these  two  issues 
must  be  settled  at  once. "  President  McKinley,  however,  in  his 
speech  of  acceptance  last  week  to  the  committee  that  notified 
him  of  his  nomination,  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion, and  seemed  to  consider  it  a  leading  issue. 


A    PLEA    FOR    CLASS    REPRESENTATION    IN 
OUR  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  modern  representative 
government  are  attributed  in  large  measure  by  Prof.  John 
R.  Commons  to  the  fact  that  our  representatives  to-day,  instead 
of  being  specialists,  claim  to  represent  "the  whole  people." 
"When  all  classes  of  voters,"  says  Professor  Commons  (writing 
in  The  Independent) — "capitalists  and  laborers,  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  educated  and  ignorant,  natives  and  foreigners, 
whites  and  blacks — are  thrown  into  one  district  or  ward  and  are 
commanded  to  elect  one  man  who  shall  represent  all,  plainly  they 

can  elect  only  a 
colorless  candidate 
who  rep  resents 
none."  What  is 
needed,  according 
to  Professor  Com- 
mons, is  represen- 
tation according  to 
interests,  and  he 
claims  that  this 
basis  of  represen- 
tation is  sustained 
by  historical,  as 
well  as  by  logical, 
reasons.  The  his- 
torical argument 
he  presents  as  fol- 
lows : 

"To  get  back  to 
the  first  principles 
of  representative 
government,  w  e 
need  to  inquire 
into  the  social  con- 
ditions out  of 
which  it  originated.  These  conditions  were  found  in  the  free  cities 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  free  cities  were  at  first  private  business 
corporations  of  merchants,  peddlers,  and  hucksters  chartered  by 
the  king  in  order  that  they  might  manage  their  private  affairs 
and  might  travel  over  the  king's  highways  free  from  interference 
of  the  feudal  lords.  This  corporation  of  merchants  elected  a  pres- 
ident whom  tliey  called  their  maire.  After  a  while,  in  one  way 
and  another,  the  different  trades  of  handworkers,  such  as  weav- 
ers, armor-makers,  shoemakers,  and  so  on,  also  organized  their 
own  corporations,  and  elected  their  own  presidents,  whom  they 
called  ealdormen.  These  aldermen  met  together  as  a  kind  of 
trades  assembly  or  central  labor  union,  or  board  of  walking  dele- 
gates, and  finally  demanded  and  secured  a  veto  on  the  mayor. 
In  this  way  the  city  became  a  representative  government  in  which 
the  merchants  were  represented  by  their  president  the  mayor, 
and  the  labor  unions  by  their  several  presidents,  the  board  of 
aldermen.  Each  had  a  veto  on  the  other,  and  therefore  the  con- 
sent of  each  was  necessary  to  enact  laws  and  ordinances." 

Under  these  conditions,  "neither  the  mayor  nor  the  aldermen 
were  elected  by  universal  suffrage,"  but  instead,  "each  was 
elected  by  the  members  of  his  own  corporation  or  trade-union." 
Moreover,  each  represented  frankly  and  openly  his  own  organized 
interest.  Professor  Commons  believes  that  some  such  system  as 
this  would  prove  much  more  efficienl  than  the  system  of  rcpre- 


PROF.   JOHN  R.   COMMONS, 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


sentative  government  in  force  to-day.  While  the  medieval  plan 
could  not  be  adopted  in  its  entirety,  yet  many  of  its  best  features 
might  be  incorporated  in  our  government.     He  says  : 

"  Representation  of  interests  can  not  be  merely  representation 
of  organized  interests — it  must  also  include  the  unorganized. 
.  .  .  The  unorganized  voters  should  be  permitted,  not  to  defeat 
the  candidates  of  the  organized  interests,  and  so  to  force  compro- 
mise candidates  upon  the  voters,  as  at  present,  but  to  elect  also 
their  own  representatives,  or  to  add  their  weight  to  the  represen- 
tation of  one  interest  or  another  as  they  choose.  This  end  can  be 
reached  by  what  the  late  Dorman  B.  Eaton  described  as  '  free 
nomination'  and  'free  voting.'  Free  nomination  is  simply  nom- 
ination by  petition.  Free  voting  is  simply  the  provision  that  a 
minority  shall  have  representation  proportionate  to  its  numbers." 

As  imperfect  examples  of  the  principle  for  which  he  contends, 
Professor  Commons  mentions  the  merchants'  associations,  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  trades  assemblies  of  American  cities, 
all  of  which  have  become  influential  factors  in  government.  In 
Boston,  the  "advisory  committee"  appointed  by  Mayor  Quincy, 
representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Clearing  House  Association,  and  the 
Northeastern  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  has  become  such  an 
important  body  "that  its  recommendations  are  usually  enacted 
at  once  into  law  by  the  unrepresentative  boards  of  aldermen  and 
councilmen."  - 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Commons,  every  inter- 
est would  elect  its  own  spokesman.     He  says  : 

"The  negroes  would  then  elect  Booker  T.  Washington;  the 
bankers  would  elect  Lyman  J.  Gage  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  ; 
the  trusts  would  elect  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  and  J.  B.  Dill ;  the  railroads 
would  elect  Depew  ;  the  express  companies  Piatt ;  the  trades- 
unions  would  elect  Samuel  Gompers  and  P.  M.  Arthur  ;  the  clergy 
would  elect  Archbishop  Corrigan  and  Dr.  Parkhurst ;  the  univer- 
sities would  elect  Seth  Low  and  President  Eliot.  .These  were  the 
types  of  men  with  whom  representative  government  originated. 
They  are  to-day  representative  men  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word.  As  long  as  representative  government  enlisted  such  men 
it  was  brilliantly  successful.  But  scarcely  one  of  these  men  could 
to-day  be  elected  by  popular  suffrage  and  majority  vote  in  those 
limited  wards  or  districts  where  they  happen  to  sleep.  Their  ad- 
mirers are  scattered  through  the  city  and  the  State." 

Professor  Commons  draws  the  distinction  between  "represen- 
tation of  interests"  and  "government  by  special  interests." 
"  Where  all  interests  are  fairly  represented  by  their  leaders,"  he 
declares,  "  there  is  no  one  interest  which  can  dominate  the  others. " 
He  concludes : 

"  Let  all  substantial  interests  have  an  equal  voice  with  the 
party  organization,  and  then  representative  government  will  take 
the  place  of  boss  government.  The  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole 
will  be  cared  for,  because  every  interest  in  society  will  have 
weight  in  the  legislature  according  to  its  social  importance. 
And  the  legislature  itself  will  be  a  notable  body  composed  of 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  men,  instead  of  the  partizan  tools  of 
special  interests." 

Child-Labor  in  the  South.— In  our  issue  for  November 
25,  of  last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  appeared  some  figures 
to  show  that  child  labor  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  decreas- 
ing. The  following  note  and  comment,  however,  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
would  make  it  appear  that  something  remains  to  be  desired. 
Under  the  caption,  "A  Disgrace  to  Humanity,"  The  Bulletin 
says  : 

"The  Rev.  J.  Mont.  Travis,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  who  is 
personally  known  to  us  as  a  man  of  high  character,  writes  a  let- 
ter to  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  from  Concord,  N.  C,  which 
should  attract  the  attention  of  those  people  in  our  country  who 
are  giving  so  much  of  their  time  and  means  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Travis 
says : 

'"  Cotton-mills  are  now  being  built  and  operated  all  over  the 
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great  cotton  belt  of  the  South  by  Northern  capital,  and,  with  the 
employment  of  cheap  labor,  are  driving  the  manufacturers  of 
New  England  out  of  business.  Machinery  is  being  taken  from 
many  of  the  mills  of  Massachusetts  and  sold  in  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

'"If  better  labor  laws  are  not  enacted  in  these  Southern  States 
this  supposed  great  blessing  will  soon  prove  their  greatest  curse. 
No  negro  labor  is  employed  in  the  cotton-mills.  A  larger  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  children,  and,  as  there  is  no  restriction  on 
child  labor  in  the  South  and  attendance  upon  the  schools  is  not 
compulsory,  thousands  of  children  are  being  put  into  the  mills 
without  any  education,  with  the  certain  result  that  the  already 
great  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  whites  is  being  rapidly 
increased  and  the  race  rapidly  degenerating  both  mentally  and 
physically. 

"'I  could  not  learn  the  wages  paid  to  adults,  but  /saw  chil- 
dren eight  and  nine  years  of  age  working  from  six  d clock  in  the 
evening  until  six  d  clock  in  the  morning  for  ten  cents  a  night. 
One  of  the  mills  which  I  visited  at  Concord  has  increased  its  ca- 
pacity threefold  in  thirteen  years,  and  at  the  same  time  has  paid 
regularly  ten  per  cent,  dividends.  There  are  some  fifteen  mills 
in  Charlotte  and  half  as  many  in  Concord,  and  I  was  told  they 
are  all  doing  as  well. ' 

''Doing  as  well !  '  Making  money  fast  with  child  labor  paid 
'ten  cents  a  night.''  Is  it  not  high  time  that  some  missionary 
work  of  a  practical  kind  were  done  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
States  as  well  as  in  far-awav  countries?" 


AN    IDEA   OF   CHINA'S   MILLIONS. 

A  COMPARISON  between  the  population  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
inces and  the  population  of  equal  areas  in  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  recently, 
gives  a  vivid  idea  of  how  dense  the  population  is  in  that  country 
where  the  soil  yields  four  crops  every  year.  In  the  closest  com- 
parison, that  between  Kweichow  and  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disparity  is  more  than  3  to 
1,  while  in  the  case  of  Kwantung  and  Kansas  the  ratio  rises  as 
high  as  21  to  1.  One  thinks  of  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  other  States  as  thickly  settled  until  a  comparison 
with  China  makes  them  appear  rural.     Here  are  the  figures: 

Area 

(square  Popula- 
miles).  /ton. 

Hupeh 70,450  33.365.oo5 

Ohio  and  Indiana 76,670  5,864,720 

Honan 65,104  22,115,827 

Missouri 68,735  2,679.184 

Chehkiang 39.150  11,588,692 

Kentucky 40,000  1,858,635 

Kiangsi 72,176  24,534,118 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 81,750  3,626,252 

Kweichow 64,554  7,669,181 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia 64,770  2,418,774 

Yunnan 107,969  11,721,576 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin 111,880  3,780,769 

Fuhkien 38,480  23,000,000 

Ohio .     40,760  3,672,316 

Chihli 58,949  17,937,000 

Georgia 50,980  1,837,358 

Shantung 65,104  36,248,000 

New  England 62,000  4,700,945 

Shansi 56,268  12,211,453 

Illinois 56,000  3,826,851 

Shensi 67,400  8,432.193 

Nebraska 76,840  1,058,910 

Kansuh 125,450  9,285,377 

California 155,980  1,208,130 

Szechuan 166,800  67,712,897 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky 173,430  1 1.350,209 

Xijan  Hwuy 48,461  20,596,288 

New  York 47,620  5.997.853 

Kiangsu 44.500  20,905,171 

Pennsylvania 44.985  5,258,014 

Kwantung 79.456  29,706,240 

Kansas  81,700  1,427,096 

Kwangsi   78,250  5,151,327 

Minnesota 79.205  1,301,826 

Chingkiang 43.000  6,000,000 

Louisiana 45.000  1,110,569 

The  population  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  about  20 

persons  per  square  mile.     The  population  of  the  Chinese  empire 

is  about  300  per  square  mile. 


FEWEST   FAILURES    IN    EIGHTEEN   YEARS. 

T  N  spite  of  the  falling  prices  of  iron  and  some  other  important 
-1-  commodities,  and  the  fears  expressed  in  some  quarters  that 
business  conditions  are  taking  a  turn  for  the  worse,  statistics 
collected  by  Brads t reef  s  show  that  business  failures  for  the  first 
half  of  thisyear  make  the  smallest  showing  that  has  appeared 
since  1882.     Says  Bradstreet' s  : 

"Despite  the  quieting  down  of  general  business  there  has  been 
little  appreciable  increase  in  business  mortality,  and  the  number 
of  failures  reported  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1900  is  the  smallest  noted  for  eighteen  years  past.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago  the  falling-off  in  number  is  3.3  per  cent,  while 
compared  with  1898  the  decrease  is  25  per  cent.,  and  even  larger 
decreases  are  noted  when  comparisons  are  made  with  the  first 
half  of  the  years  1897  and  1896.  This  year,  in  fact,  for  the  first 
time  in  eighteen  years,  the  six  months'  failures  have  fallen  below 
5,000  in  number. 

"Statistics  of  business  failures  in  the  United  States  for  six 
months  of  the  calendar  'years  1879  to  1900,  inclusive,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


Xumber 
failures. 
900 4,880 

899 5.049 

898 6,429 

897 7.024 


896. 
895. 
894. 
893. 
892. 
891. 
890. 


7,602 

6,597 

6,528 

6.239 

5.35' 

6,037 

5.466 

5.9i8 

5.254 

5.072 

5.46i 

885 6,106 

884 5,444 

883 5,296 

882    3,649 

881 3,256 

880 2,399 

879 3.8io 


887. 
886. 


Estimated 

assets. 

$27,475,514 
22,890,645 
36,606,918 
53,611,782 
60,495,568 
44,153,644 
44,970,825 

105,371,813 
28,935,106 
48,206,896 
30,025,116 
32,803,940 
34,834,746 
25,643,108 
25.509.317 

32.055,405 
70,730,078 
39,887,202 

27,329.765 
19.783,523 
14,727,907 
29,690,478 


Total 

liabilities. 

$60,064,208 

50,304,253 

72,120,341 

93,656,495 

•05,535.936 

79,707,861 

82,555,339 
170,860,222 
56,535,521 
92,370,282 
62,867,962 
67,411,711 
64,987,622 
52.778,829 
53,241,432 
68,570,505 
124,104,357 
73,594,205 
52,883,289 

39.533.7o5 
31,837,303 

60.508,756 


Per  cent, 
of  assets  to* 
liabilities. 

45  7 
45-5 


57- 
57- 
55- 
54- 
61. 

5i- 
53- 
48. 
48. 

53- 
48. 
48. 
48. 

56. 
54- 

53- 
50. 
46. 
49- 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

TFI1I>Y. 

Teddy,  Teddy, 

Are  you  ready 
For  the  hep  !  hep  !  hep  ! 

Will  you  keep  the  soldiers  steady 
As  they  step,  step,  step  ! 
Will  you  tell  'em  what  the  war 
In  the  Philippines  was  for  ? 
Make  the  campaign  cannon  roar 

In  the  morning  '. 

Teddy,  Teddy, 

Are  you  ready  .- 
Tell  the  captains  all  to  shout  ! 

Keep  the  campaign  barrel  steady 
As  the  soldiers  face  about. 
Tell  'em  how  you  rode  it  rough 
O'er  the  Spanish  wild  and  tough  ; 
(.iive   'em  Spanish  war  enough 

In  the  morning  ! 

Teddy,  Teddy, 

Answer  "  Ready  !  " 
We're  depending  on  you  strong  : 

You  must  keep  the  old  ship  steady 
As  the  billows  roll  along  ; 
'Spite  of  license  and  of  law. 
Give  'em  beef  and  bullets  raw  : 
You're  the  card  that's  goin'  to  draw 

In  the  morning  ! 

—  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

THE  powers  seem  determined   to  go  into  the  China  decorating  busnv 
—  The  Detroit  Tribune. 

China  is  going  to  have  a  lively  time  in  the  damage  courts  when  it's  all 
over.—  The  Detroit  News. 

Wak  has  drained  this  country  of  its  mules.     But  the  general  tendency  to 
kick  has  nni  materially  decreased. —  The  New  York  World. 

In  politics,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  running  on  a  plank  is   less  calculated  to 
take  away  the  breath  than  simply  walking  it.—  'The  Philadelphia  Times. 

"  It  must  be  conceded  that  modern  warfare  is  far  less  inhuman  than  the 
fights  our  ancestors  used  to  have."     ■'  Yes,"  answered  Oom  Paul  ;  "I  don't 
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believe  the  proudest  warriors  of  Greece  or  Rome  ever  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  retreating  in  a  private  car." — The  Washington  Star. 

N't\[R  Meant  ANYTHING  By  It. — Altho  we  have  someimes  massacred 
Chinese  ourselves,  we  have  always  done  it  as  a  joke.—  The  Detroit  News. 

If  any  other  nation  has  any  sort  of  a  grievance  against  anybody,  now  is 
the  time  to  make  known  the  fact.  A  war  or  two  more  doesn't  matter  — 
The  Baltimore  American . 

Oom  Paul  is  no  doubt  regretting  that  these  matters  of  absorbing  inter- 


est to  Europeans  in  China  could  not  have  occurred  a  few  months  earlier.^- 
The  Washing-ton  Star. 

Theke  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  American  trade.  A 
New  York  firm  is  shipping  lamps  to  Bagdad,  where  Aladdin  once  flour- 
ished.—  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

"  THERE  are  grave  reasons,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "  why  I  can  not  accept  a  nom- 
ination for  Vice-President."  Havingjust  emerged  from  his  grave,  he  did 
not  feel  like  being  thrust  back  into  it. —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   WORDS   IN    CURRENT   HISTORY. 


THE  following  alphabetical  key  to  names  connected  with  the 
Chinese  trouble  is  adapted  from  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  London  Dai/y  Mail,  with  some  corrections  and 
additions,  and  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  and  other 
foreign  names  : 

Alexejeff  (g-lex»§'yef). — Russian  vice  Admiral  on  the  far  Eastern  station. 
Bendemann     (ben'dg-mgn).  —  Rear  Admiral,    commanding    the   German 
squadron  in  the  far  East. 

Boxers.  — The  Boxers,  or  the  "I-Ho-Chuan  " — "I"  meaning  righteous, 
"Ho"  uniting,  and  "Chuan"  defending  with  the  fist — are  one  of  China'-. 
many  secret  societies.  They  originated  in  Shantung  from  the  native  hos- 
tility to  the  Germans,  and  spread  all  over  North  China.  They  are  bitterly 
anti-foreign  and  anti-Christian,  and  the  indorsement  of  their  views  by 
the  Chinese  Government  has  led  to  the  present  intervention  of  the  powers. 
According  to  Prince  Tuan's  recent  explanator\-  imperial  decree  sent  to 
the  viceroys,  the  name  of  the  society  relates  to  their  habit  of  boxing  and 
fencing,  at  the  same  time  clothing  their  doings  with  spiritualistic  and 
strange  rites." 

Bruce  (Rear  Admiral  John  Andrew  Thomas). — Second  in  command  of 
the  British  squadron. 

Chaffee.  Adna  R.  (chaf-i). — Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  commanding 
United  States  forces  in  China. 

Chang-Chi-Tung  (  :hflng"«chi'«tBng/).  Viceroy  at  Hankow.  A  man  of 
great  influence  among  the  Chinese  ;  he  has  always  been  an  advocate  of 
China  for  the  Chinese  and  has  tried  to  introduce  foreign  methods  with 
Chinese  administration  and  Chinese  capital,  w  ith  most  disastrous  results. 
Chang-Chi-Tung  is  at  present  out  of  favor  with  the  Empress. 

Chang- Yi  (chang"»yf'),  the  Director  of  Mines  for  the  province  of  Chihli 
and  Assistant  Director  of  Northern  Railways,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  is 
rising  into  prominence.  He  is  a  favorite  of  the  Dowager  Empress  as  well 
as  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Yung-Lu.  He  is  progressive  and  in  constant  touch 
with  foreigners,  but  very  cautious;  he  is  likely  to  rise  to  higher  positions. 

Chao-Sbu-Chio  (cha'o=shu=chi-a'o),  a  Chinese,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
cabinet.  He  is  a  Commissioner  of  the  Railway  and  Mining  Bureau,  and  is 
a  strong  conservative,  anti-foreign,  anti-progress,  anti-everything  but  him- 
self, and  exerts  a  very  bad  influence. 

Chifu  (chi-fu'). — One  of  the  treaty  ports,  the  only  open  port  between  the 
mouths  of  Yang-tse  and  Peiho.  It  has  the  most  suitable  climate  for  Euro- 
peans of  any  of  the  Chinese  ports,  and  is  visited  as  a  sanatorium  by  per- 
sons from  the  southern  ports.  It  is  close  to  Wei-hai-Wei,  on  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Shantung  peninsula. 

Chekiang  (che'ki-aug'),  Central  Sea. — Province  containing  Sanmun, 
Italy's  coveted  base. 

Chihli  (chFli'). — Northernmost  province,  contain  ng  Peking. 

Ching,  a  Manchu,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Court  and  Commander  of  th  . 
Peking  field  force.     Member  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen. 

Cologan  (co-!o-gan'i. — Spanish  Minister  to  China,  the  "doyen  "  of  the  corps. 

Conger  (cen'ger),  Edwin  H.,  United  States  Minister  to  China. 

Corvejolles  (cerv-zhol).  — Rear-admiral  commanding  the  French  squadron 
in  the  far  East. 

Fu  (ffl). — A  prefecture. 

Fuchshima  (fS-sbl'mg). — General  commanding  the  Japanese  force. 

Fukien  (ffi-kt-en')- — Province  southeast,  opposite  Formosa. 

Futai  (fii-tai'). — The  governor  of  a  province. 

Giers,  Michael  de  (snrs). — Russian  Minister  to  China.  Son  of  the  late  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Haikwan  (hol'kwdn). — Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 

Hart  (  Mr  Robert  I,  Inspector  General  of  Chinese  customs.  Until  the  late 
troubles  he  has  been  very  popular  in  China. 

Kang-yi  (kflng-yt'),  a  Manchu,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  War  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  is  a  strong  Conservative  and  very  anti-foreign  ;  he  is  in- 
fluential, and  is  a  bad  adviser  to  the  Empress. 

Kempff  (Rear-Admiral i,  second  in  command  of  the  American  forces. 

Ketteler  (Baron  von),  German  Minister  to  China,  lately  assassinated. 

Kiang-Tsu  (ki  Qng"»teB').— Northern  sea  province,  containing  Shanghai. 

Kwang-Su  (kwang"«8B'),  the  present  Emperor,  and  son  of  Prince  Chun, 
now  dead,  who  was  younger  brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  Hsien-Fung  (hst- 
en'«fungO,  the  Dowager  Empress's  husband.     Kwang-Su  has  no  issue. 

K  wantung  (kwOn-tung').—  Southern  province  containing  Canton. 

.    the   senior   member   of  the   Cabinet,  a  Manchu,  is  an  hereditarv 
prince,  belonging  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  imperial   family;  he  takes   no 
n  foreign  affairs,  but  is  much  trusted  in  imperial  family  matters. 

Li,  a  Chinese  mile,  equals  one  third  of  an  English  mile. 

Li-Hung-Chang  (lt-hnng-chang),  Acting  Viceroy  at   Canton,  who  is  well 
known  in  Europe,  where  he  litis  acted   as   both  envoy   and  minister.     Now 
old       He    has   often   been  in  disgrace,  but   is  a  trusted  friend  of   the 
Do  wager  Bmpi  i 

Likin  'li  Itfn'),  an  inland  tax,  imposed  on  foreign  goods  in  transit. 

Liu-Kunvi  I  li'ii-kim'vi  i,  Viceroy  at  Nanking.      He  is  a  trusted  ally 
Dowager  Empress,  but  getting  old. 

Ma  ( infij.—  (ieneral  commanding  Chinese  forces  at  Tien-Tsin. 

MacDonald    (Sir  Claude),   British   Minister  to  China.     Sometimes  erro- 
isly  referred  to  as  "Ambassador."     There  tire  no  foreign  represcnta- 
Oi  this  rank 


Niu-Chwang  (niu=chwung').— A  flourishing  port  which  has  a  British  con- 
cession, the  chief  seaport  of  Manchuria,  and  190  miles  north  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  Russians  have  laid  out  a  new  town  three  miles  above  Niu- 
Chwang  for  the  terminus  of  their  new  railway. 

Nishu  (ni'shii). — (Baromjapanese  Minister  to  China. 

Nganhwei  (ngairhwe'T).— Inland  province. 

Pei-Ho  (pet=ho')  (North  River),  rises  beyond  the  great  wail,  and  flowing 
past  Peking  and  Tien-Tsin,  debouches  into  the  Gulf  of  Liao-Tung  (lt-G'O- 
tungt,  the  last  eight  miles  of  its  course  being  through  mud  flats.  At  its 
mouth  are  the  Taku  forts. 

Peking  (pt-king"),  the  northern  capital  of  China  since  1260,  a  very  old, 
evil-smelling  town,  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain  twelve 
miles  north  of  Tung-Chow  on  the  Pei-Ho,  and  160  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  50  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide,  and  is  entered  through 
strong  gates,  all  of  which  are  closed  at  night.  Here  is  the  palace  and  here 
are  the  legations.  The  populace  is  anti- foreign  with  an  intensity  which  is 
barely  conceivable.     The  estimated  population  is  1,300,000. 

Pichon  (pi-sheh).  — French  Minister  to  China. 

Port  Arthur,  now  the  Russian  naval  base  in  the  far  East.  It  was  leased 
to  Russia  in  1898,  with  the  adjacent  seas  and  territory  to  the  north,  the 
whole  forming  the  province  of  Kwang-Tung  (kwang">tung).  Port  Arthur  is 
reserved  as  a  naval  port  for  Russian  and  Chinese  war-ships,  and  closed  to 
other  nations.  By  Russian  efforts  it  has  become  a  very  powerful  and  im- 
portant base. 

Pu-Chun  (pu"=chun'),  the  present  Emperor's  heir,  nominated  by  the 
Dowager  Empress.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  brother  of  the  late  Emperor 
Hsien-Fung  ahd  Prince  Chun,  and  first  cousin  once  removed  to  the  present 
Emperor. 

Raggi,  Marquis  (ra'-ji).— Italian  Minister  to  China. 

Remey  (rt'mi). — Rear- Admiral  commanding  the  American  naval  forces 
in  the  Far  East. 

Schwartenstein  (Dr.  von  Mumm  von)  (fun  mum  fun  skwgrts'en-stain). — 
The  newly  appointed  German  Minister  to  China. 

Shanghai  (shung  hai'  or  shang'»hai),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
Chinese  treaty  ports  It  is  situated  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  a  branch  of 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  in  the  Province  of  Kiang-Tsu.  The  population  is 
nearlv  4,000.000,  including  over  3,000  foreigners.  It  was  declared  a  treaty 
port  open  to  the  world  in  1842.  The  British  Government  established  the 
Supreme  Consular  Court  and  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  China  and  Japan  at 
Shanghai. 

Shan-Tung  (shOn'tung') . — Province  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  (pe» 
chi'»li)  to  the  south.  Contains  Kiao-chou  (ki-u"-Gschau'  )  and  Wei-hai-Wei 
(w§'t«hai»w6'I). 

Sheng,  Administrator  of  Telegraphs  and  of  Railways,  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Rank  of  China,  and  of  the  China  Merchants'  Steamship  Company. 
A  most  influential  man,  and  in  constant  relations  with  foreigners. 

Squeeze. — General  term  of  extortion  ;  the  secret  commission  which  every 
Chinaman  makes  on  any  transaction  with  a  foreigner. 

Sze-Chuen  (tse"=chfi'en). — Province  bordering  Tibet. 

Tael  (tel). — A  Chinese  coin  of  two  denominations.  According  to  the  lat- 
est quotations  received  at  the  Chinese  Consulate  in  New  York,  the  "Shang- 
hai tael  "  equals  $0.66  and  the  "  Ku-ping  tael  "  equals  $0.72  ;  while  the 
"dragon  dollar,"  another  coin,  equals  $0.50. 

Taku  (ta'kii). — Forts  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  consisting  of 
three  main  forts,  the  North,  South,  and  New.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
captured  bv  the  allied  forces  of  England  and  France  in  i860  they  mounted 
about  300  guns.  Behind  the  forts  there  extends  for  twenty  miles  inland  an 
intricate  system  of  moats.  Defended  by  modern  artillery  and  skilful 
artillerists,"  they  would  be  practically  impregnable.  They  were  taken  by 
the  allied  forces  on  June  17. 

Tien-Tsin  (tien'«tsTn"). — One  of  the  treaty  ports,  is  on  the  Pei-ho,  and 
seventy  miles  from  Peking. 

Tsung-li-Yamen  (tsfing=lT=yu'men). — They  serve  the  Chinese  Government 
as  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  L'ntil  the  war  of  i860  all  foreigners  were 
treated  as  belonging  to  dependent  or  tributary  nations,  and  on  this  basis 
all  foreign  affairs  had  been  conducted  by  a  special  department  of  the  Board 
of  Ceremonies.  The  war,  however,  showed  that  the  nations  of  the  West 
could  not  be  treated  as  tributary  tribes,  and  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Prince  Kung  invented  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  as  the  most  suitable  method  of 
dealing  with  foreign  Ministers. 

Tuan  (tii'un),  the  father  of  Pu-Chun  (pu"-ehiin'),  who  is  the  heir-apparent 
and  first  cousin  of  Kwang-Su,  the  Emperor.  He  is  now  leading  the  ultra- 
anti-foreign  movement  at  the  palace. 

Tsze-Hsi  An  (tse'disi"  fin'),  the  Dowager  Empress,  now  sixty-five  years 
old,  widow  of  the  Emperor.  Hsien-Fung  ilisi-en'-fiing'),  who'died  in  1861. 
No  blood  relation  to  the  present  Emperor,  who  is  the  son  of  Hsien-Fungs's 
brother,  the  late  Prince  Chun. 

Wang-Wen-Shao  (w flng  -\\ c  11  shu'o). — President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
a  member  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Railway 
and  Mining  Bureau.  He  is  the  most  liberal  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  least  anti-foreign. 

Wu  Ting  Fang  (wQ'ting 'fang   I      1   hinese  Minister  at  Washington. 

Vamen  (yfl'men). — An  official  residence. 

Yu-lu  (yu'-lD).  The  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  a  timid  man,  but  by  no  means 
anti-foreign.      He  has  influence  at  court. 

Yung-Lu  ivfiiig  -liV) .  —  A  Manchu,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  North- 
ern armies,  and  probably  the  most  influential  man  in  China.  He  has  great 
power,  and  is  a  favorite  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  He  is  somewhat  pro- 
gressive, and  inclined  to  lead  the  Empress  into  the  paths  of  Western 
progress,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Yunnan  (yDn'fln).— Most  westerly  province. 


a  (as in  sofa),  n  Cask),  a  (arm),  a  Cat),  a.  (accord),  B  (fare),  an  (boose),  i>  (bed),  c  (cal  I  ofr  (shurch),  h=cd  (loch),  d  (did),  dh=th  (then),  e  (net),  8 Cover),  e  (fate), 
f  (fan),  g  (go),  h  (li  (machine),  ai  (aisle),  J  (jest).  1.  (kink).  1  (lad),  i    111  (brilliant),  m  Cman),  a  (nut).  B  =ny  (union),  1)  (ium)  v..  n  (ink),  0  Cobey),  0  (no), 

e  (not)  8 (nor),  ei  Coil),  p  (pa  ;u  Cqueer),  r  Croll),  s  (hlse),  ah  (she),  t  (tell),  th  (thin),  a  (full),  11  (rale,  equivalent  to  00  td  cool),  iQ  (mate),  yD  (unit),  tk  (dune) 

Get.,  0  (ap),  0  (burn),  v  (van).  I  (wax),  J  (yet),    /  (/.one)  zh=z  (azure.). 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   PRESENT  EBB-TIDE  OF   ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

FEW  even  of  the  most  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  literary 
tendencies  of  the  day — who  see  in  the  present  era  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  artistic,  literary,  social,  and  political  mil- 
lennium— dispute  that  in  actual  literary  accomplishment  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  century  indicate  a  lull  in  the  tide.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Edward  Dicey,  the  English  author  and  journalist,  who  writes  in 
a  recent  number  of  Literature  (London) ,  holds  that  the  first  half 
of  the  Victorian  era — from  1837  to  1S70 — was  vastly  superior  in 
the  quality  of  its  literary  output  to  the  second  half — from  1S70  to 
the  present  day.     He  writes  : 

"In  order  to  establish  my  contention,  it  will,  I  think,  be  suffi- 
cient to  recall  the  names  of  the  writers  who  were  in  their  prime 
in  the  first  of  the  above-named  periods.  The  leading  literary 
celebrities  of  the  first  period  may  be  cited  as  follows  :  In  history 
we  could  boast  of  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Hallam,  Froude,  and 
Grote.  In  records  of  travel  and  adventure  we  could  name  Bur- 
ton, Baker,  Kinglake,  and  Borrow.  In  poetry  we  had  Tenny- 
son, the  Brownings,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and  Matthew  Arnold.' 
In  fiction  we  could  claim  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Anthony  Trollope,  Charles  Lever,  Wilkie  Collins,  George  Eliot, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Captain  Marryat,  and  a  host  of  minor  writers 
who,  if  they  had  lived  at  the  present  day,  would,  I  think,  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  Dii  tuajores,  not  the  Dii  minores,  of 
the  world  of  letters. 

"Against  the  above  record  what  has  the  second  period  to  show? 
In  history  Dr.  Creighton,  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Dr.  Stubbs,  Mr. 
Lecky,  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  In  travel  and  adventure  rlo 
name  of  first-class  eminence  occurs  to  my  memory.  In  poetry 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  and  Mr.  Watson.  In  fic- 
tion, Sir  Walter  Besant,  Mr.  Meredith,  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Miss  Corelli,  Mr.  Hich- 
ens,  and  Mr.  George  Moore.  As  the  major  portion  of  these 
writers  are  friends  or  acquaintances  of  my  own,  I  say  nothing 
as  to  my  appreciation  of  their  respective  claims  to  literary 
repute.  All  I  contend  is  that  taken  collectively  the  writers  of 
the  1870  to  1900  epoch  can  not  be  considered  the  equals  of  their 
predecessors  from  1840  to  1870.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  list 
I  have  omitted  the  name  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  omis- 
sion is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  repect  for  his  literary  genius,  but 
to  a  doubt  whether  he  can  be  properly  classed  in  this  category  of 
our  latter-day  authors,  whether  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  era  of  English  literature." 

Neither  does  Mr.  Dicey  think  that  literature  has  the  same  kind 
of  hold  on  the  English  public  as  in  the  earlier  period,  altho  more 
books  are  now  brought  out  and  the  reading  public  has  enor- 
mously increased.     He  writes : 

"I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  intense  interest  which  was 
felt  at  the  time  when  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  ap- 
peared in  monthly  numbers.  Indeed,  my  earliest  literary  recol- 
lection is  of  being  allowed  as  a  little  child  to  sit  up  beyond  my 
usual  hour  on  the  days  when  the  monthly  instalments  of  the 
'Old  Curiosity  Shop'  were  read  out  in  the  then  remote  country 
village  where  my  childhood  was  passed.  I  doubt  greatly  whether 
at  the  present  day  the  appearance  of  any  work  of  fiction  by  our 
most  popular  novelists  excites  anything  like  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  my  generation  entertained  for  the  masterpieces  of 
their  time.  But  on  this  point  I  speak  with  comparatively  little 
confidence,  as  each  generation  has  its  own  standard  of  merit,  a 
standard  which  rarely  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  its 
forerunners. 

"If  I  were  asked  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  decline  in  liter- 
ary talent  displayed,  as  I  contend,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer  the  question.  I  think  the 
great  extension  of  the  reading  public,  owing  to  board  schools  and 
the  cheap  press,  has  done  something  to  augment  the  quantity 
and  lower  the  quality  of  our  current  literature  I  think  too,  that 
the  enormous  increase  of  periodicals  and  the  high  prices  paid  for 


contributions  have  tended  to  divert  to  ephemeral  productions 
talent  that  might  otherwise  have  been  employed  in  labor  less 
lucrative  but  more  enduring.  Still,  the  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline, if  decline  there  is,  is  best  explained  by  the  saying,  Poeta 
nascitur,  non  fit.  In  literature,  as  in  all  other  human  affairs, 
fertile  periods  are  succeeded  by  periods  comparatively  sterile,  to 
be  followed  in  their  turn  by  periods  of  abundance.  ...  I  have 
such  faith  in  the  future  of  our  English  race — a  faith  strenghened 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  few  months — that  I  should  be  the 
last  person  to  assume  as  my  'personal  view'  the  theory  that  the 
world  of  English  letters  has  passed  its  prime  or  has  entered  upon 
a  period  of  permanent  decay.  Sooner  or  later  the  ebb  is  bound 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  flood.  There  were  long  and  compara- 
tively blank  periods  between  the  eras  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson,  of  Swift  and  Sterne  and  Fielding,  of  Byron  and  Scott 
and  Shelley,  and  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  I  can  not  even 
entertain  the  supposition  that  our  English  language — the  sim- 
plest, noblest,  and  richest,  as  I  hold,  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece — a  language  destined  to 
become  the  leading  mother  tongue  of  the  civilized  globe,  will 
find  in  the  future  any  dearth  of  writers  to  carry  on  the  high 
achievements  of  English  letters.  We  may  be — I  myself  think 
we  are — for  the  moment  in  slack  waters.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  wait  confidently  for  the  turning  of  the  tide." 


M.  ANATOLE   FRANCE:   A   LITERARY   NIHILIST. 

IT  has  often  been  observed  that  France,  suffering  periodically 
from  that  prevalent  epidemic,  decrepitude  of  faith,  has  al- 
ways been  able  to  find  at  hand  a  ready  remedy,  whether  it  be 
optimism  or  pessimism,  positivism  or  negation.  The  latest  and 
most  approved  rem- 
edy in  the  French 
pharmacopoeia  is  lit- 
erary nihilism,  and 
its  chief  exponent  is 
M.  Anatole  France. 
A  writer  in  The 
Cornhill  Magazine 
(June)  says  of  him : 

"Of  his  many 
critics  (and  they  are 
all  enthusiasts),  one 
has  written,  '  II  est 
1' extreme  fleur  du 
genie  latin'  ['  He  is 
the  highest  flower  of 
the  Latin  genius']. 
Among  English 
writers  it  is  difficult 
to  name  any  whom 
he  resembles  with 
any  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness. Generi- 
cally  speaking,  as 
a    master    of    irony 

and  a  humorist  of  Cervantic  descent,  he  has  not  a  little  in 
common  with  Fielding  and  with  Disraeli,  but  in  subtlety  he  sug- 
gests a  much  closer  resemblance  to  Mr.  Meredith,  while  in  sen- 
timent he  is  a  good  deal  nearer  than  either  to  Dickens.  As  a 
practitioner  of  Action  he  takes  perhaps  a  greater  license  than 
any  of  the  masters  named,  for  he  is  less  a  novelist  than  a  thinker 
in  uovelistic  form.  As  regards  style,  it  is  still  more  difficult  for 
us  to  match  him  ;  but  by  combining  some  of  the  features  of  Ches- 
terfield, of  Sterne,  and  of  Matthew  Arnold,  we  may  get  some 
idea  of  the  pellucid  clearness,  the  happy  glint  of  fancy,  and  the 
felicity  in  phrase  that  goto  make  up  a  style  absolutely  free  from 
any  straining  after  effect.  With  all  great  artists  it  is  the  same, 
their  talenl  seems  to  ignore  labor.  Yet  the  best  writers  have 
worked  their  hardest  (like  Cowper)  to  attain  this  sovereign  ap- 
pearance of  ease.  Few  have  perhaps  got  nearer  perfection  in 
the  attempl  than  the  author  of  '  Columba'  (the  'Premier  Prose' 
of  Victor    Hugo's  anagram),  between   whom  and  the  writer  of 
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'Pierre  Noziere'  we  should  like  well  enough,  if  we  dared,  to  sug- 
gest a  comparison 

"The  writer  with  whom  Anatole  France  has  the  most  striking 
affinity  is  not  one  of  those  that  we  have  named,  and  not  Heine, 
but  Lucian,  that  strange  contemporary  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
whose  playful  satire  has  still  so  much  that  is  of  modern  applica- 
tion about  it.  In  his  fondness  for  the  dialog  form,  in  his  calm 
abstention  from  needless  explanations,  in  his  admirable  blend- 
ing of  comedy  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  delightful  wayward- 
ness of  his  narrative,  by  which  the  tedious  portions  of  the  tale 
proposed  seem  as  if  by  magic  evaded,  M.  France  is  continually 
suggestive  of  Lucian  ;  and  in  his  '  Histoire  Contemporaine'  he 
has  erected  for  himself  a  much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  '  Lucian 
Redivivus'  than  even  Raspe  can  be  said  to  have  done  by  his  im- 
mortal fantasia  in  the  key  of  the  'Vera  Historia'  (to  wit,  'Baron 
Munchausen') 

"The  inclination  of  the  author  to  iron)- is  qualified  by  a  feel- 
ing of  profound  compassion  for  human  wretchedness.  Against 
the  skeptic's  tendency  to  coldness  and  dryness,  which  seemed  to 
be  gaining  so  terribly  upon  Flaubert's  work  in  his  later  years, 
M.  France  is  happily  preserved  by  a  delicate  imagination  and  a 
very  profound  sensibility.  Skepticism  has  never  gained  over 
his  heart.  He  enjoys  feeling  even  more  than  apprehending. 
'Truths  discovered  by  the  intelligence  remain  sterile.  The 
heart  alone  is  capable  of  fertilizing  its  dreams.'  So  he  upholds 
sentiment  against  reflection,  and  he  dwells  with  a  constant  de- 
light upon  the  vanity  of  intelligence,  the  inutility  of  science,  the 
incurable  conceit  of  human  reason.  Ignorance,  he  says,  is  a 
necessary  condition  not  merely  of  happiness,  but  of  existence. 
It  is  one  of  our  delusions  to  suppose  that  scientific  truth  differs 
essentially  from  vulgar  error;  is  it  not  indeed  a  complete  mis- 
take to  endeavor  to  learn  so  much,  when  we  shall  never  really 
know  anything? " 

This  philosophical  and  literary  nihilism  is  reflected  in  many  of 
the  portraits  of  students  and  ecclesiastics  whom  M.  France  de- 
picts. In  the  finely  wrought  portrait  of  M.  Pigonneau,  the  big- 
oted self-absorption  of  the  typical  specialist  is  drawn  with  ex- 
quisite raillery.  He  puts  the  following  soliloquy  into  Pigonneau's 
mouth : 

"I  have  consecrated  my  entire  life,  as  is  well  known,  to  the 
study  of  Egyptian  archeology,  nor  have  my  labors  been  sterile. 
I  can  say,  without  self-flattery,  that  my  "Memoir  upon  the  Han- 
dle of  an  Egyptian  Mirror  in  the  Louvre  Museum  "  may  still  be 
consulted  with  advantage,  tho  it  was  one  of  my  earliest  pro- 
ductions. .  .  .  Encouraged  by  the  flattering  reception  accorded 
to  my  studies  by  colleagues  at  the  Institut,  I  was  tempted  for  a 
moment  to  embark  upon  a  work  of  a  very  much  wider  scope — no 
less  than  a  broad  survey  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  at 
Alexandria  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  (So-52  B.C.), 
But  I  recognized  very  soon  that  a  subject  so  general  and  so  vast 
is  not  in  any  way  adapted  for  treatment  by  a  genuine  man  of 
science,  and  that  serious  scholarship  could  undertake  it  only  at 
the  risk  of  finding  itself  compromised  amid  all  kinds  of  adven- 
tures. I  felt  that  in  considering,  several  subjects  at  one  and  the 
same  time  I  was  abandoning  the  fundamental  principle  of  an 
archeologist.  If  to-day  I  confess  my  error,  if  I  avow  the  incon- 
ceivable enthusiasm  which  launched  me  upon  a  project  so  ex- 
travagant. I  do  it  in  the  interest  of  tho  young  student,  who  will 
learn  from  my  example  to  subdue  his  imagination.  It  is  likely 
to  be  his  most  cruel  enemy  ;  for  the  scholar  who  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  stifling  the  imagination  within  him  is  forever  lost  to 
science.  I  shudder  still  when  I  think  of  the  chasms  over  which 
I  was  dangled  by  my  adventurous  spirit  in  this  (happily)  transi- 
tory ardor  for  general  ideas.  I  was  within  an  ace  of  what  is 
called  History  !  What  an  abysm  !  I  was  upon  the  point  of  fall- 
ing into  Art.  For  History  is  really  no  more,  or  at  best  only  a 
specious  and  false  science.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge to-day  that  the  historian  has  preceded  the  archeologist, 
just  as  the  astrologer  has  preceded  the  astronomer,  the  alchemist 
the  chemist — nay,  as  the  ape  has  preceded  the  man?  But  thank 
heaven  !   I  got  off  witli  a  fright.' 

"  Another  Stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  erudite  mind  as  con- 
ceived by  Anatole  Prance  is  marked  by  the  character  of  M. 
Jerome  Coignard,  a  theological  student  of  the  greatest  punctilio 
in  regard  to  all  matters  of  ritualistic  tradition  and  doctrinal  ac- 
curacy, but  a  thoroughgoing  sensualist  and  a  libertine,  not  only 


in  action,  but  also  in  his  whole  philosophy  of  life.  For  an  ex- 
ample of  his  ethical  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  subject  of  femi- 
nine pride,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  story  of  St.  Mary  the 
Egyptian,  as   interpreted  by   Coignard   to  his   scholar,  Jacques 

Tournebreche,  in' La  Rotisseriede  la  Reine  Pedauque. ' 

"Full  of  these  racy,  semi-blasphemous  tirades,  we  have  in 
Coignard  a  rich  type  of  the  clerical  mendicant  of  a  former  age, 
in  whom  familiarity  with  theological  mysteries  had  bred  a  well- 
nigh  atheistical  contempt  for  sacred  subjects  and  inspired  texts. 
Peace  upon  earth,  it  is  Coignard 's  conclusion,  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  mutual  contempt  between  man  and  man.  '  If  men 
only  despised  themselves  and  each  other  sincerely,  they  would 
no  longer  do  evil,  and  would  live  together  in  an  amiable  tran- 
quillity. All  the  evils  of  polite  society  are  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  thereof  think  too  highly  of  themselves,  raising 
honor  like  a  monster  upon  an  altar  of  misery,  both  mental  and 
corporeal.  Of  all  the  things  that  I  detest,  I  hate  worst  this 
spirit  which  renders  men  proud  and  cruel,  this  pride  which  re- 
quires them  to  honor  themselves  and  to  honor  their  neighbors. 
As  if  any  one  of  the  race  of  Adam  could  be  worthy  of  honor  ! 
What  a  detestable  idolatry  !  No,  no !  To  assure  to  human  be- 
ings an  existence  which  may  have  something  pleasant  about  it,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  recall  them  to  their  native  humility.'" 

In  M.  France's  later  work,  entitled  "Histoire  Contemporaire, " 
the  full  force  of  his  pessimistic  philosophy  is  felt,  and  the  play- 
ful irony  of  his  earlier  characters  is  almost  wholly  replaced  by  a 
cynicism  full  of  profound  bitterness. 


BURTON'S     "KASIDAH"-A   LITERARY    HOAX. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  hoaxes  with  which  Eng- 
lish literature  abounds  is  the  "  Kasidah  of  Haji  Abdie 
Al-Yazdi  " — -"A  Lay  of  the  Higher  Law,"  by  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Burton,   the  famous  traveler  and  writer.     Unlike  Mrs.  Brown- 

i  n  g  '  s  "Sonnets 
from  the  Portu- 
guese," this  "trans- 
lation "—which  was 
composed  seven 
years  before  Fitz- 
Gerald's  "  Rubai- 
yat, "  and  is  now 
first  publicly  issued 
in  an  independent 
form — was  for  many 
years  accepted  as  a 
genuine  translation 
from  the  Persian. 
The  poem  has  at 
times  received  ex- 
travagant praise. 
Lady  Burton  herself 
compares  it  to  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Fitz- 
Gerald.  She  never 
read  it  without 
tears,  and  her  hus- 
band, she  says,  used  to  take  it  away  from  her  because  it  impressed 
her  thus  deeply.  Another  reader  has  compared  it  to  the  Book 
of  Job.  The  Academy  (June  9),  however,  voices  the  sentiment 
of  most  critical  readers  in  regarding  it  as  in  the  main  a  pretentious 
piece  of  poetical  tinsel,  yet  with  some  passages  of  singular  merit. 
"The  '  Kasidah, '  "  says  The  Academy,  "is,  in  substance,  a  mix- 
ture of  agnosticism  and  the  worship  of  humanity— with  little  trace 
of  the  pantheism  which  Lady  Burton  ascribes  to  it.  But  whereas 
true  poetry  is  synthetic,  not  analytic,  the  bulk  of  the  '  Kasidah'  is 
purely  critical  and  destructive— in  which  point  it  is  a  faithful 
echo  of  most  modem  thought."  The  poem  reviews  the  chief 
creeds  and  religious  systems  of  Orient  and  Occident,  witli  forci- 
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ble  comment  on  each.  After  this  long  stretch  of  rather  weari- 
some analysis,  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  a  brilliant  piece  of 
philosophical  synthesis,  contains  an  outline  of  the  religious  edi- 
fice which  Burton  would  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the  world  religions. 
This  is  his  final  word  to  humanity : 

Survey  thy  kind  as  One  whose  wants  in  the  great  Human  Whole  unite  ; 
The  Homo  rising  high  from  earth  to  seek  the  Heavens  of  Life-in-I.ight  ; 

And  hold  Humanity  one  man,  whose  universal  agony 

Still  strains  and  strives  to  gain  the  goal,  where  agonies  shall  cease  to  be. 

Believe  in  all  things;  none  believe;  judge  not  nor  warp  by  "  Facts"  the 

thought ; 
See   clear,   hear  clear,   tho  life   may  seem  Maya  and  mirage,  Dream  and 

Naught. 

Adjure  the  Why  and  seek  the  How  :  the  God  and  gods  enthroned  on  high 
Are  silent  all,  are  silent  still  ;  nor  hear  thy  voice,  nor  deign  reply. 

The  Now,  that  indivisible  point  which  studs  the  length  of  infinite  line. 
Whose  ends  are  nowhere,  is  thine  all,  the  puny  all  thou  callest  thine. 

Perchance  the  law   some   Giver   hath:     Let   be!  let  be!  what   canst  thou 

know  ? 
A  myriad  races  came  and  went  ;  this  Sphinx  hath  seen  them  come  and  go. 

Haply  the  Law  that  rules  the  world  allows  to  man  the  widest  range  ; 
And  haply  Fate's  a  Theist-word,  subject  to  human  chance  and  change. 

This  "  I  "  may  find  a  future  Life,  a  nobler  copy  of  our  own, 

Where  every  riddle  shall  be  read,  where  every  knowledge  shall  be  known  ; 

Where  'twill  be  man's  to  see  the  whole  of  what  on  earth  he  sees  in  part ; 
Where  change  shall  ne'er  surcharge  the  thought  ;  nor  hope  deferred  shall 
hurt  the  heart. 

But ! — faded  flower  and  fallen  leaf  no  more  shall  deck  the  parent  tree  ; 
And  man  once  dropt  by  Tree  of  Life  what  hope  of  other  life  has  he  ? 

The   shatter'd   bowl   shall   know  repair  ;  the  riven  lute   shall  sound  once 

more  ; 
But  who  shall  mend  the  clay  of  man,  the  stolen  breath  to  man  restore  ? 

The  shiver'd  clock  again  shall  strike  ;  the  broken  reed  shall  pipe  again  : 
But  we,  we  die,  and  death  is  one,  the  doom  of  brutes,  the  doom  of  men. 

Then,  if  Nirwana  round  our  life  with  nothingness,  'tis  haply  best  ; 
Thy  toil  and  troubles,  want  and   wo  at  length  have  won  their  guerdon- 
Rest. 


PURITANISM    AND   THE  THEATER. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHER  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  Mr.  Sheldon's  recent  attempt  to  show  the  world  how 
Christ  would  have  edited  a  newspaper,  he  boycotted  three  impor- 
tant subjects :  sport,  the  stock  exchange,  and  the  theater ;  thus 
showing,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  theater,  that  the  old  Puri- 
tan spirit  is  still  rife  in  America.  The  imitative  art  was  unknown 
in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but,  thinks  Mr.  Archer,  had  He 
ever  come  in  contact  with  it,  His  would  have  been  the  Tolstoyan 
view  of  art.  Undoubtedly  the  Anglo-American  stage  needs 
cleansing,  he  says,  but  we  should  condemn  that  Puritanism 
which  holds  aloof  from  theaters  of  all  kinds,  and  fails  to  distin- 
guish wholesome  drama  from  dramas  of  a  baser  sort.  Mr.  Archer 
writes  (in  The  Critic,  July) : 

"I  have  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Sheldon's  total  boycotting  of 
the  theater.  But  if  he  had  gone  manfully  into  the  temple  of  art 
and  tried  to  scourge  from  it  the  dealers  in  patently  noxious  wares 
— rancid  vulgarity  and  leering  uncleamiess — he  would  have 
earned  my  heartiest  applause.  .  .  .  Vulgar  entertainments  there 
will  always  be  so  long  as  there  are  people  of  vulgar  tastes  to  be 
catered  for.  But  their  popularity,  in  England  at  any  rate, 
would  be  much  less  overwhelming  if  people  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment did  not  affect  and  even  parade  in  regard  to  the  theater  a 
vulgarity  of  taste  which  they  would  blush  to  own  in  regard  to 
any  other  department  of  art  or  of  life." 

Such  plays  as  "The  Belle  of  New  York,"  which  depicts  fast 
life,  have  a  peculiar  influence  upon  society.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men — "not  merely  irresponsible  undergraduates,  but  dons 
and  dignitaries,"  flock  to  such  entertainments  with  "intolerance 
of  imperfect  strivings  toward  what  is  noble,  combined  with  a 
cynical  delight  in  whatever  is  cleverly  ignoble  and  expansively 
base."     Mr.  Archer  concludes  : 

"  We  must  draw  a  clearer  line  between  what  is  reputable  and 
what  is  disreputable  in  the  work  of  the  stage  before  we  can  blame 
our  Puritan  assailants  for  not  recognizing  the  distinction.  I  do 
not  myself  think  the  Puritan  ideal  of  life  a  practicable  one,  and 


am  far  from  desiring  that  the  stage  should  ever  conform  to  it ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  stand  by  unprotesting.  and 
see  a  beautiful  art  soiled  by  brainless  pruriency  and  reckless  li- 
cense. It  was  a  dramatist  (and  assuredly  no  Puritan)  who 
wrote — 

The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer  ; 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit  — 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

In  His  quality  as  a  gentleman,  if  in  no  other,  the  Authority 
whom  Mr.  Sheldon  invokes  would  assuredly  find  much  to  pain 
and  disgust  Him  in  the  theater  of  to-day.  Why  should  not  we 
so  far  follow  '  In  His  Steps  '  as  to  try,  even  in  the  theater,  to 
think  and  feel  like  gentlemen?" 


D'ANNUNZIO'S     SYMBOLICAL    TRAGEDY,    "LA 

GIOCONDA." 

HTHE  conflict  between  love  and  art,  as  appeared  from  the  re- 
*■  view  of  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio's  latest  novel,  "II  Fuoco," 
is  a  problem  that  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  this  lead- 
ing Italian  poet-dramatist-novelist.  It  now  appears  that  in  a 
work  which  preceded  the  fictional  work  named,  but  which  has 
not  attracted  critical  notice  till  now,  the  same  subject  is  treated 
in  a  more  serious,  not  to  say  tragic  manner.  The  work  in  ques- 
tion is  a  drama  in  prose — in  highly  poetic  and  beautiful  prose, 
according  to  some  critics — which  Eleanora  Duse  has  been  pre- 
senting this  season  in  London.  The  play  is  dedicated,  curiously 
enough,  to  "Eleanora  Duse  of  the  beautiful  hands,"  and  its 
theme  has  been  described  as  "the  tragedy  of  a  pair  of  hands." 
It  is  symbolical  in  its  main  idea,  yet  realistic  in  form  and  exter- 
nal aspects.  It  depicts  the  terrible  punishment  of  a  woman  who 
has  put  the  claims  of  wifely  affection  above  those  of  art.  Like 
Ibsen's  "When  We  Dead  Awaken,  "  "  La  Gioconda  "  has  a  famous 
sculptor,  his  wife,  and  his  model  for  its  principal  characters. 
The  plot  may  be  briefly  summarized: 

Lucio  Settala  is  an  artist  married  to  a  rather  commonplace 
woman,  Silvia,  and  under  the  spell  of  his  model  La  Gioconda. 
The  jealousy  of  the  wife  and  the  imperious  sway  of  the  mcdel 
finally  drive  the  artist  to  an  attempt  at  suicide,  and  in  the  first 
act  we  find  him  recovering  from  the  illness  which  followed  this 
attempt.  Reconciliation  between  husband  and  wife  is  promised, 
but  the  artist  feels  that  he  can  not  resist  La  Gioconda.  During 
the  illness,  the  wife  was  caring  for  the  sick  man,  but  the  model 
was  intent  upon  the  preservation  of  a  great,  unfinished  statue. 
The  wife  confronts  La  Gioconda  at  the  studio,  and  the  model— 
who  appears  as  a  mysterious,  veiled  woman — waves  her  aside 
with  this  assertion  of  her  superior  right  over  Lucio :  "This  is  not 
a  house  ;  this  is  not  the- seat  of  every-day  affections  ;  this  is  not 
the  sanctum  of  the  domestic  virtues.  This  is  a  spot  beyond  the 
range  of  laws,  outside  the  scope  of  mere  routine  rights  and  duties. 
Here  a  sculptor  makes  his  statues;  here  he  remains  alone  with 
the  instruments  of  his  art.  I  am  only  one  of  these  instruments. 
Nature  sent  me  to  him  to  bear  him  a  message  and  serve  him, 
and  I  obey." 

Recrimination  ensues,  and  then  a  struggle.  The  wife  resorts 
to  a  falsehood,  telling  La  Gioconda  that  Lucio  has  ordered  her  to 
leave  the  studio  and  never  to  return.  The  model,  enraged  and 
determined  to  avenge  art,  seeks  to  destroy  the  last  great  work  in 
which  she  has  assisted.  Si/via  is  frightened  at  the  effect  of  her 
falsehood,  but  she  can  not  save  the  statue.  It  is  overthrown,  and 
Silvia's  hands  are  totally  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  falling 
marble. 

In  the  final  act,  the  wife's  terrible  punishment  is  realistically 
and  poignantly  portrayed.  She  carries  her  stumps  concealed  in 
the  folds  of  her  gown.  She  can  not  even  caress  her  own  child 
and  play  with  the  curls  of  little  Heat  a.  La  Sirenetta,  another 
mysterious  creature,  is  introduced,  and  her  function  seems  to  be 
to  enforce  the  cruelty  of  the  wife's  suffering  by  innocent  ques- 
tions and  comments.      Meantime  Lucio  returns  to  the  studio  and 
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to  La  Gioconda.     Art  has  triumphed.     Human  love  must  yield 
to  single-minded  devotion  to  Beauty  and  Nature. 

There  is  much  of  the  Ibsen  manner  in  this  drama,  as  critics 
point  out.  The  theme  is  old,  and,  as  Mr.  William  Archer  points 
out,  it  has  been  utilized  by  Racine  and  Shakespeare,  as  well  as 
by  Bumas,  Angier,  Hauptmann,  and  Maeterlinck.  Ibsen  has 
had  recourse  to  it  in  three  plays.  Yet  Mr.  Archer  declares  that 
the  play  is  "a  new  thing  in  literature."  He  acclaims  it  as  a 
superb  piece  of  dramaturgy  and  thinks  it  Shakespearian.  Wri- 
ting in  the  London  World,  this  dean  of  British  dramatic  critics 
says : 

"  What,  then,  makes  the  play  a  new  thing?  Simply  the  intense 
and  vivid  genius  that  animates  every  line  of  it.  Never  before, 
within  my  knowledge,  has  such  magnificent  prose  been  employed 
in  drama.  It  is  as  exquisite  as  the  prose  of  Alfred  de  Musset  or 
Maeterlinck,  and  at  the  same  time  far  less  mannered  and  more 
robust.  In  point  of  smoothness,  suppleness,  and  sonority  I  can 
compare  it  with  nothing  less  than  those  two  immortal  fragments 
of  dramatic  prose,  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players  and  his  speech 
to  Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstem,  '  I  have  of  late,  but  where- 
fore I  know  not, '  etc.  Imagine  a  whole  play  written  with  the 
like  consummate  mastery  of  style,  in  the  most  logical  as  well  as 
the  most  limpidly  melodious  of  languages,  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  charm  of  '  La  Gioconda.'  D'Annunzio's  prose  is  cer- 
tainly not  realistic,  any  more  than  Shakespeare's  blank  verse  or 
Racine's  Alexandrines.  No  human  beings  ever  expressed  them- 
selves on  the  spur  of  the  moment  with  such  perfection  of  rhythm 
and  phrasing,  with  imagery  so  luminous  and  so  abundant. 
Lucio's  exposition,  in  the  second  act,  of  the  reasons  of  his  thral- 
dom to  Gioconda,  and  the  great  scene  between  Gioconda  and 
Silvia  in  the  third  act,  have  all  the  charm  of  the  finest  oratory. 
As  regards  splendor  of  rhetoric,  indeed,  Lucio' s  oration  makes 
no  bad  second  to  Antony  s.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
undramatic  in  this  oratory.  It  throbs  with  life  ;  it  tingles  with 
personal  feeling. 

"In  point  of  invention,  I  know  nothing  finer  even  in  Ibsen  than 
the  idea  of  the  finished  statue  preserved  by  Gioconda  while  Silvia 
is  saving  the  sculptor's  life.  The  natural,  inevitable  symbolism 
of  the  thing  is  perfect.  Silvia' s  fatal  falsehood,  too,  is  a  dra- 
matic invention  of  the  first  order,  while  as  for  the  figure  of  La 
Sirenetta  and  the  whole  conception  of  the  last  act,  they  are  things 
of  enchanting  beauty  and  pathos." 

Mr.  Archer  avows  that  he  approached  the  play  with  a  hostile 
prejudice,  having  had  no  faith  in  D'Annunzio's  dramatic  faculty; 
but  he  declares  himself  absolutely  conquered  by  the  merits  of 
"La  Gioconda."  Other  critics  share  his  enthusiasm,  tho  a  dis- 
cordant note  is  heard  from  some  quarters,  where  the  subject  of 
the  drama  is  found  distasteful  and  painful. 


Some  Common  Misquotations.— Perhaps  the  com- 
monest of  all  misquotations  in  the  English  language  is  the 
phrase  "to  the  manor  born"  for  the  true  form  "to  the  manner 
born."  Probably  even  the  speaker  who  quotes  this  Shake- 
spearian phrase  correctly  will  find  some  quotations  in  the  follow- 
ing list  (selected  by  the  London  Academy  from  a  longer  list  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette)  which  have  hitherto  caused  him  to 
stumble.  The  misquotations  come  first  in  this  list,  then  the 
correct  rendering : 

"The  tongue  is  an  unruly  member." — "But  the  tongue  can  no 
man  tame  ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil."     (James  iii.  8.) 

"Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. — "Charity  shall  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins."  (i  Peter  iv.  8.  Rev.  Vers.  :  "Love  cov- 
ereth a  multitude  of  sins.") 

"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing." — "A  little  learn- 
ing is  &  dangerous  thing. "  (Pope,  " Essay  on  Criticism. "  Mis- 
quoters  are  hereby  given  notice  that  Pope  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, and  did  not  write  nonsense.) 

"  .  /  man  convinced  against  his  will  Will  hold  /he  same  opinion 
still."- --"  He  that  complies  against  his  will  Is  of  his  own  opinion 
still."  (Butler,  "Hudibras,"  Part  III.  Butler  also  was  a  man 
of  intelligence.) 


"Make  assurance  doubly  sure."— "Make  assurance  double 
sure."     ("Macbeth,"  Act  V.  Sc.  i.) 

"  Benedict  the  married  man  "  should  be  "  Benedict  the  married 
man."     ("Much  Ado  about  Nothing.") 

" Fallcth  as  the  gentle  dew."—" Droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain." 
("Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  i.) 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul."—" The  man  that 
hath  no  music  in  hi/use  If."      (Ibid.,  Act  V.  Sc.  i. ) 

"Falls  like  Lucifer,  Never  to  rise  again." — "Falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again."     ("Henry  VIII.,"  Act  III.  Sc.  ii.) 

"Thick  as  autumn  leaves  in  Vallombrosa." — "Thick  as  autum- 
nal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa."  (Milton, 
"Paradise  Lost,"  Book  I.) 

"  Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." — "Fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new."     (Milton,  "Lycidas. ") 

"Just  cause  and  impediment." — "Cause  or  just  impediment." 
(Book  of  Common  Prayer.) 

"The  even  tenor  of  their  way." — "The  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way."     (Gray's  "Elegy.") 


A   POETICAL   PUZZLE. 

T3  EADERS  of  the  living  British  poets  will  find  it  an  interest- 


I\ 


ing  exercise  to  identify  the  writers  of  the  following  verses 


(given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Outlook) .  According 
to  this  veracious  authority,  they  were  written  in  an  album  on 
Primrose  Day  (April  19)  : 

When  the  flush  of  anew-born  sun  fell  first  on  Eden's  green  and  gold, 

Our  father  Adam  sat  under  the  Tree  and  scratched  with  a  stick  in  the 

mold. 
" 'Tis  the  nineteenth  of  April,"  he  said,  "as  old  Moore  discloses, 
And  how  in  the  name  of  goodness  am  I  going  to  pin  on  these  primroses?" 

G.  B.  Sh-w. 

P.S. — The  first  two  lines  of  the  foregoing  epigram  were  written  by  the 
unmentionable  bard,  R.  K. 

0  patient  and  pallid,  with  petals 

Of  the  shade  of  the  sand  of  the  sea, 

1  like  you  much  better  than  nettles — 
You  are  flowers  to  me ! 

A.  C.  Sw-NB-KNE. 
The  British  Lion  sits  and  smiles, 

And  shouts  :  "  'Fore  Heaven,  we  can  not  yield  !  " 
While  English  lanes  for  miles  and  miles 
Grow  yellow  for  our  Beaconsfield. 

ALFR-D  A-ST-N. 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  Tim, 
And  plaguey  little  more. 
Dublin  Express  please  copy.  T.  M.  H — LY. 

Should  have  been  very  pleased  to  oblige,  but  am  quite  off  song  till  year 
after  next.  Would  one  of  my  famous  feeble  fablesdo?  "A  primrose, 
meeting  a  traction  engine,  said  to  him:  'Is  your  name  Benjamin?  Be- 
cause, if  so,  I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you,' '   etc. 

W-LL-M   W-TS-N,  Poet. 

Primroses 
That  come  from  Kent  in  early  trains,  and  take 
The  British  chest  with  beauty.  O.  S— M-N. 

I,  Hoobah,  the  Prince  of  my  land,  black-haired  and  flat-footed, 
Out  of  the  mountains  of  Moobah  beheld  them,  beheld  them  ; 
Yellow  were  they,  quite  yellow — as  clay  at  the  bottom  of  Doobah. 
But  between  you  and  me  and  Mr.  George  Moore  and  the  gatepost, 
They  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  Celtic  movement ; 
Wherefore,  why  should  I  write  about  them  at  all,  at  all? 

W.   B.  Y— TS. 


NOTES. 

The  late  Stephen  Crane  had  nearly  completed  a  new  novel  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  it  is  said  that  the  tinal  chapters  will  now  be  written  by 
Mr.  Robert  Barr. 

Punch  comes  forward  with  a  new  recipe  which  many  readers  may  find 
refreshing  in  the  present  heated  season  : 

A  NEW  LITERARY  DRINK. 

One  tumbler  of  Byron's  rhetorical  splash, 

One  dram  of  Maeaulay's  heroical  dash, 

A  smack  of  old  Campbell  (for  flavoring  this  is): 

Mix  all  up  together,  anil  drink  while  it  fizzes. 

Can  you  doubt  what  the  beverage  is  that  you're  tippling? 

It's  capital,  first-rate,  in  fact,  K-dy-rd  K-pl-ng. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


RAILROADS    IN    CHINA. 

THE  subject  of  Chinese  railroads  has  a  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  time,  for  among  all  the  innovations  that  have 
raised  popular  hatred  against  the  "foreign  devils"  they  are  per- 
haps the  most  prominent,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  building 
them  without  desecrating  the  sacred  graves  that  are  scattered 
over  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  We  quote  the  following  paragraphs 
from  an  article  in  Engineering  News  on  "The  Present  Status 
of  Railway  Development  in  China  "  : 

"The  first  railway  constructed  in  China  was  a  short  line  built 
in  1876  to  connect  Shanghai  with  Woosung.  This  line,  n  miles 
long,  was  built  and  operated  by  an  English  company,  but  it  was 
later  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the 
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SKETCH  MAP  SHOWING  RAILWAY  LINES  COMPLETED,  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION, 
AND  PROJECTED  IN   CHINA. 

rails  were  taken  to  Formosa.  While  the  destruction  of  this  road 
is  charged  to  popular  dislike  of  railways,  the  people  in  this  case 
were  only  the  agents  of  the  mandarin  class,  which  feared  that 
the  foreign  element  was  obtaining  too  much  power,  and  would 
eventually  interfere  with  Chinese  affairs  and  their  own  schemes. 
"  The  northern  railways  of  China  had  their  origin  in  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  coal-mines  of  Kai-Ping,  east  of  Peking,  and  oper- 
ated since  1885.  The  commercial  direction  of  these  mines  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese;  but  an  English  engineer,  Claude 
W.  Kinder,  now  engineer-in-chief  of  the  imperial  railways  of 
China,  had  charge  of  the  actual  working  of  the  mines.  At  first 
the  coal  was  hauled  to  Hsu-ko-Chuang  on  a  little  tramway,  about 
11  miles  long,  and  then  carried  to  Tien-Tsin  by  water.  The 
trouble  witli  this  arrangement  was  that  in  winter,  when  business 
should  have  been  most  active,  the  river  was  frozen  up  and  trans- 
port was  impossible.  After  much  cautious  work  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Kinder  in  overcoming  the  Chinese  prejudice  against  rail- 
ways, and  by  indomitable  perseverance,  a  line  was  finally  built 
to  Tien-Tsin  and  to  Taku,  on  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  This  railway 
was  exclusively  Chinese,  in  capital  and  in  direction,  and  the  line 


was  further  extended  to  the  northeast  of  Kai-Ping,  to  reach  the 
new  collieries  opened  at  Ku-Yeh. 

"In  1892.  Li  Hung  Chang,  then  viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li  .  .  .  de- 
cided to  extend  the  road  to  Shan-Hai-Kouan,  upon  the  coast, 
north  of  Taku.  In  1895,  after  the  Chinese  -Japanese  war,  the 
Chinese  Government  bought  the  railway  between  Ku-Yeh  and 
Tien-Tsin  ;  and  the  English  engineers,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Railway,  prolonged  the  line  from  Shan-Hai- 
Kouan  toward  Xew-Chwang  and  Kiau-Chau.  The  Imperial  Rail- 
way then  included  the  Peking-Tien-Tsin  line  as  well  as  that 
extending  from  Tien-Tsin  to  Shan-Hai-Kouan.  This  line  was 
considered  as  of  considerable  importance  to  the  English,  who  were 
the  masters  of  the  lower  Yangtze,  and  by  building  a  railway  to 
Hankow,  would  hold  the  only  line  leading  from  China  to  Eu- 
rope. But  the  Russians  intervened  with  a  proposition  to  build  rail- 
ways north  of  the  Great  Wall,  just  as  the  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Banking  Company  obtained  a  concession  for  the  line  wanted 
by  the  English.  This  English  bank  had  engaged  to  raise  about 
$11,000,000,  at  five  per  cent.,  to  prolong  the  line  from  Peking  to 
Chan-Hai-Kouan,  and  then  to  New-Chwang.  As  a  guaranty  it 
was  to  control  the  revenues  of  the  Peking-Tien-Tsin  and  Chan- 
Hai-Kouan  lines,  and  the  extensions  of  these  lines;  and  the  en- 
gineers were  to  be  Europeans.  But  the  Russians  brought  it  about 
that  the  control  should  remain  with  the  Chinese,  and  the  Hong- 
kong Bank  was  forbidden  to  hypothecate  the  road.  Finally, 
Russia  and  England  came  to  an  agreement  and  divided  up  their 
spheres  of  influence  in  regard  to  railway  construction  ;  and  Eng- 
land withdrew  its  claims  upon  the  revenues  of  the  railways  to 
Shan-Hai-Kouan. 

"Mr.  Kinder  directed  the  work  which  followed.  After  the  war 
of  1895,  and  after  much  angry  discussion  between  the  old  and 
the  progressive  party  of  China,  the  line  to  Peking  was  stopped 
within  1.8  miles  of  the  south  gate  of  that  city,  at  Machiapu  ;  and 
since  July  1,  1899,  this  gate  has  been  connected  with  the  railway 
by  an  electric  tramway,  built  by  Siemens  &  Holske,  of  Berlin. 
This  tramway  was  a  great  curiosity  to  the  Chinese  ;  but  it  is 
little  used,  as  it  ends  outside  of  the  Chinese  city,  and  far  from 
the  commercial  center.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kinder  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  have  it  extended  beyond  Machiapu  toward  Tong- 
Chow,  which  is  an  important  commercial  town. 

"The  Shanghai- Woosung  Railway  has  been  rebuilt  by  German 
engineers,  and  was  opened  in  1898,  under  a  Chinese  company, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  S.  E.  Sheng,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
enterprising  men  in  China  This  road  is  eventually  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Suchu,  Chinkiang,  and  Nanking,  under  a  conces- 
sion granted  to  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  an  English  firm,  of 
Shanghai. 

This  is  a  complete  list  of  the  railways  now  existing  in  China. 
Of  lines  under  construction,  the  most  important,  we  are  told,  are 
the  Peking-Hankow  road,  building  by  a  Franco-Belgian  syndi- 
cate ;  the  Manchurian  railroad,  building  by  Russia  to  connect 
with  the  Trans-Siberian  ;  and  the  Shansi  road,  a  branch  of  the 
Hankow-Peking  system,  altho  there  are  several  other  smaller 
lines.  Besides  these  concessions  have  been  granted  for  the 
building  of  othsr  long  and  important  roads  by  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  American  syndicates,  as  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing map.  Railroad  extension  in  China  promises  to  be  rapid 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  doubtless  this  prospect  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  precipitating  the  present  outbreak. 


Forcing  the  Heart  to  Beat.— The  method  of  resuscita- 
ting drowned  persons,  or  others  whose  hearts  have  ceased  to  beat, 
by  rhythmic  traction  of  the  tongue,  is  well  known,  and  a  method 
of  accomplishing  it  by  mechanical  means  was  recently  illustrated 
in  these  columns.  A  still  more  violent  mechanical  method  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  Battelli  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
has  resuscitated  dogs  by  opening  the  thorax  and  manipulating  the 
heart  by  actual  handling,  so  as  10  cause  it  to  beat.  M.  Battelli 
concludes  that  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  same  method  to  man. 
The  opening  in  the  chest  can  be  closed  again  and  will  heal,  as  in 
any  surgical  operation.  After  M.  Battelli  had  described  his  ex- 
periments. Messrs.  Turner  and  Hallion  reminded  the  Academy 
that  they  had  performed  this  same  operation  as  long  ago  as  Oc- 
tober and  November,  1-  ,-       Says  the  Revue  Scicntifiquc  (June 
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9)  :  "They  succeeded  in  recalling  to  life,  by  compression  of  the 
heart,  after  opening  the  thorax,  two  dogs  that  had  been  in  a 
state  of  syncope,  from  chloroformization,  for  several  minutes. 
.  .  .  Sometime-,  cadenced  compression  of  the  heart  does  not 
restore  natural  movement  till  after  a  long  time  (twenty  minutes 
in  one  of  their  experiments).  The  application  of  these  results  to 
man  has  been  attempted  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hallion  with 
partial  success,  but  the  restoration  to  life  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  subject  succumbed  shortly  afterward  to  a  blood-clot  in  the 
left  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest, 


AN    EXPERIMENT   IN   WARFARE. 

"HP  HE   British,  United  States,  and  Japanese  navies  are  the 

•*•        only  ones  that  count" — this  is  the  startling  conclusion  to 

which  The  Engineer  (London)  comes  after  discussing  the  recent 

naval  experiments  on  the  British  ship  Belleisle.     In  these  ex- 


A  SHIP  THAT  WAS  SHOT   AT. 
The  Belleisle  after  the  British  naval  experiments. 

periments  the  vessel  was  placed  under  fire  as  if  in  actual  battle, 
with  interesting  results.     Says  The  Engineer: 

"The  vessel  was  subjected  to  9  minutes'  consecutive  firing, 
instead  of  the  series  of  two  minutes'  fire  that  formed  the  original 
program.  Why  the  change  was  made  is  not  quite  clear ;  it  is 
generally  regretted,  as  there  was  rather  too  much  '  killing  the 
dead  horse  '  about  it  for  at  least  half  the  period.  That  is  to  say 
— saving  for  one  hit — practically  everything  of  moment  was 
accomplished  in  the  first  two  or  three  minutes.  The  following 
diagram  represents  the  course  and  ranges  ; 

M. 


M, 


M, 


1  -<><>  yds.- 


B 


1700  yds.- 


M, 


"The  Majestic  steaming  tiring  from  Ml  to  M3,  the  Belleisle  (B) 
being  moored  with  her  bow  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  All 
the  serious  hits  appeared  to  have  taken  place  between  Ml  and 

M2.     The  Majestit  steamed  at  6  knots 

"So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Majestic  fired  eight 
rounds  of  12-inch  common  shell;  seven  rounds  of  12-inch  A.  P. 
shot;  about  too  rounds  of  6-inch  lyddite  (at  bow  and  battery)  ; 
about  io->  rounds  of  6-inch  common  (at  stern)  ;  400  rounds  of 
3-inch  various;  750  rounds  of  3-pounder  shell,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  Maxims.  No  torpedoes  were  discharged.  Full 
charges  were  used  throughout  lor  all  guns.  Roughly  speaking, 
about  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  projectiles  fired  were  effective  ;  tin- 
rest  went  over  or  just  short,  or  else  went  clean  through  and  burst 
beyond.  Only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  projectiles  were  clear 
misses  outside  the  black-and-white  haystack  of  smoke  that 
shroude  I  the  target.' 


After  recapitulating  the  various  hits,  and  discussing  them  sep- 
arately, the  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  bow  and  battery  were  fired  at  by  6-inch  lyddite,  the 
6-inch  common  shell  were  directed  aft.  Between  the  damage  done 
by  one  and  the  other  there  is  no  comparison.  Both  have  made 
holes  in  the  unarmored  ends  ;  both  have  done  no  harm  at  all  to 
armor,  both  have  made  matchwood  of  the  woodwork  inside. 
But  while  the  6-inch  common  has  destroyed  as  one  might  destroy 
a  wooden  box  with  an  ax,  lyddite  has  pulverized  completely. 
Practically  there  are  no  remains  beyond  a  dust.  The  lyddite  has 
acted  in  a  moment  much  as  dry  rot  acts  in  a  score  or  two  of 
years.  The  deck  in  places  is  simply  gone,  and  the  edges  have 
just  the  crumbled  appearance  of  dry  rot.  In  other  places,  too — 
to  use  another  homely  simile — the  wood  looks  like  the  ends  of 
a  deal  board  that  has  been  heavily  hit  by  a  hammer.  This  ex- 
actly gives  the  curiously  compressed  appearance.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  there  is  not  a  single  sign  of  charring.  It  is  not 
merely  that  no  burnt  wood  is  visible,  there  are  no  signs  of  scorch- 
ing either,  tho  possibly  a  week's  bleaching  un- 
der the  sun  may  account  to  some  extent  for  this. 
"  Where  6-inch  common  shell  have  burst  be- 
tween decks,  the  deck  above  shows  no  sign  of 
it,  but  it  is  quite  another  story  with  lyddite. 
Not  only  are  huge  holes  blown  upward,  but  the 
entire  deck  is  bulged  up.  The  cross  beams 
were  thick  and  plentiful,  but  their  resisting 
power  has  been  nil.  The  6-inch  holes  of  entry 
and  exit  along  the  main  deck  side  are  all 
plugged,  so  no  description  of  them  is  yet  pos- 
sible. Along  the  water-line  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  effectually  dispose  of  the  theory 
that  a  water-line  can  hardly  be  hit.  The  ex- 
treme bow  is  absolutely  untouched.  Abreast 
of  the  funnel— curiously  enough  just  where 
the  armor  is  thickest — there  are  several  dents 
where  shells  have  gone  in  an  inch  or  two. 
Many  shells  have  burst  against  the  battery, 
and  this,  being  painted  white,  looks  from  a 
little  distance  as  tho  it  had  been  covered  with 
Japanese  naval  flags.  There  is  a  great  same- 
ness about  these  shell  marks,  many  of  which 
are  almost  absolutely  identical,  and  most  are 
symmetrical  in  shape." 

The  masts  were  in  a  bad  way,  we  are  told,  and  only  one  boat 
was  left.  The  funnel  was  reduced  to  a  few  strips  of  iron,  while 
the  conning-tower  was  not  hit  at  all.  The  guns,  too,  were  un- 
hurt, but  rendered  useless  by  damaged  gear.  The  ship  sank 
just  after  the  experiment,  not  as  a  result  of  the  gun-fire,  but  be- 
cause water  was  pumped  in,  in  an  attempt  to  extinguish  a  sup- 
posed fire.  The  ship  was  not  really  in  flames,  however,  but 
rilled  with  smoke  from  the  bursting  shells.  The  full  meaning  of 
the  results  will  of  course  not  appear  until  after  thorough  study, 
but  we  are  told  this  much  in  the  concluding  paragraph  : 

"The  Belleisle  experiment  has  been  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  certain  British  systems  of  ship  construction.  The  Bouvet, 
Charlemagne,  or  Kaiser  Friedrich  der  Dritte,  had  any  of  them 
been  the  target,  would  have  fared  as  badly — very  possibly  worse 
— than  the  Belleisle  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  be 
concealed.  The  British,  Japanese,  United  States,  and  to  some 
extent  the  Russian  and  Italian,  are  the  only  navies  that  count — 
from  the  constructional  standpoint — in  the  light  of  the  Belleisle 
experiments. " 


Greatest  Water-Power  in  the  World. -There  is  un- 
der way  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  on  the  river  connecting  Lake 
Superior  with  Lake  Huron,  what  will  be,  it  is  asserted,  the  great- 
est water-power  system  in  the  world.  "There  is  in  process  of 
building,"  says  Tlie  Engineer  (Cleveland,  O.),  "a  canal  two 
miles  long,  carrying  a  stream  of  water  22  feet  dee])  and  more  than 
200  feet  wide,  big  enough  for  the  larger  ships,  that  is  to  supply 
force  to  turbines  and  dynamos  capable  of  generating  40,000  horse- 
power. The  fall  of  the  river  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  here 
is  iS  feet,  all  of  which  is  utilized.  Already  there  has  been  com 
pleted  and  put  into  use  15,000  horse-power  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river  by  the  same  company.  The  combined  companies 
have  already  spent  some  $5,000,000  and   have   plans  for   the  ex- 
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penditure  of  about  $15,000,000  more,  which  sum  has  been  placed 
at  their  disposal.  In  intimate  connection  with  the  plans  of  the 
companies  are  others  for  the  manufacture  bf  iron  and  steel  and 
the  construction  of  ships  at  Collingwood,  on  Georgian  Bay, 
where  the  government  and  the  municipality  have  granted  large 
concessions.  The  power-plants  now  under  way  on  the  American 
side  consist  of  a  canal  two  miles  long,  now  half  built,  debouching 
into  a  wide  forebay  and  passing  through  a  stone  power-house 
1.368  feet  long,  set  crossways  of  the  stream.  In  this  house  are  to 
beset  320  wheels  and  80,500  horse-power  dynamos.  Nearly  all 
the  power  to  be  derived  from  these  plants  has  been  contracted 
for  and  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  carbide,  steel,  paper, 
alkali,  and  other  products.  The  canal  is  designed  to  use  about 
half  the  regular  outflow  of  water  from  Lake  Superior." 


THE  AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  opening  of  this  year's  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  took  place  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  has  already  been  noted 
here.  The  session,  which  has  now  come  to  a  close,  was  marked 
by  certain  innovations,  which  The  Scientific  American  thinks 
will  tend  to  make  the  body  more  exclusively  scientific  and  less 
popular.     Says  that  journal : 

"Certain  innovations  were  noted,  some  of  them  for  the  better, 
and  others  experimental  and  of  doubtful  advantage.  Usually, 
the  annual  meeting  occurs  late  in  August,  but  was  changed  to 
June  this  year  to  accommodate  those  who  were  likely  to  go 
abroad  to  the  international  and  scientific  congresses  to  be  con- 
vened in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition.  This,  however, 
is  not  regarded  as  a  precedent,  but  an  exceptional  case.  An- 
other innovation  was  the  omission  of  the  long-continued  custom 
of  inviting  some  bishop,  or  other  eminent  clergyman,  to  open  the 
first  session  of  each  annual  meeting  by  prayer.  Quite  possibly 
this  opportunity  has  at  times  been  misused,  but  this  could  be 
avoided  by  selecting  men  who  were  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  scientific  progress.  Still  another  innovation  widely  com- 
mented on  was  the  intentional  omission  of  popular  lectures,  en- 
tertainments,   social   functions,    and    extended    excursions,   for 

which  these  annual 
gatherings  have 
hitherto  been  re- 
markable. Here 
again  abuses  may 
have  crept  in,  whose 
correction  was  a 
delicate  and  difficult 
task  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion arises  if  the 
remedy  employed 
has  not  been  too 
drastic  and  extreme. 
Quite  commendable 
is  the  novelty  of  so 
adjusting  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  nine  vice- 
president  ial  ad- 
dresses as  to  have 
them  given  on  retir- 
ing from  office  in- 
stead of  on  assum- 
ing it,  thus  conform- 
ing to  the  usage 
concerning  the  pres- 
idential address. 

"The  most  radi- 
cal departure  of  all 
from  former  usage  is  the  decision  to  ask  no  favors  of  the  citizens 
of  the  place  where  the  Association  assembles,  but  to  act  inde- 
pendently as  to  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  meeting.  This, 
of  course,  would  simplify  matters  ;  but  the  question  arises  if  it 
would  not  diminish  the  public  interest  in  the  transactions." 

'J he  Scientific  American  asserts  that  the  tendency  of  most  of 
these  innovations  is  to  narrow  the  practical  work  of  the  associa- 
tion to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  professionally  scientific  men,  in- 


ROBKRT  SIMPSON    WOODWARD, 

President   o£  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 


stead  of  promoting  the  "advancement  of  science  "  among  those 
who  are  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  yet  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  scientific  research.  The  daily  press  contained  but 
scanty  reports  of  the  transactions  ;  and  the  audiences  before 
whom  the  addresses  and  papers  were  delivered  were  almost  with- 
out exception  professional  scientists.  The  citizens  as  such  did 
not  attend,  nor  had  they  been  invited  to  do  so.  The  writer  of 
the  notice  disclaims 
any  intention  to  find 
fault,  but  enters  a 
respectful  protest 
against  what  seems 
to  him  to  be  a  radi- 
cal departure  from 
the  original  and 
constitutional  aims 
of  the  Association. 
An  episode  of  the 
meeting  that  was 
made  much  of  by 
the  yellow  press  was 
the  exception  taken 
by  many  members 
to  a  statement  made 
in  a  paper  by  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  the 
well-known  statisti- 
cian, to  the  effect 
that  "the  United 
States  Government 
is  spending  annual- 
ly §150,000,000  for  the  killing  off  of  the  Filipinos."  Says  the 
writer  of  the  report  already  quoted  : 

"This  observation  struck  several  members  as  out  of  place,  and 
their  sentiments  were  voiced  by  William  H.  Hale,  of  Brooklyn, 
who  never  lets  his  patriotism  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  He  stig- 
matized the  utterance  as  seditious,  and  protested  against  its  being 
printed  among  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Mr.  Atkinson  retorted  that  he 
hoped  it  might  be  barred  out,  and  reminded  his  critic  that  when 
that  experiment  had  been  tried  by  the  Government  concerning 
one  of  his  former  publications  it  had  ended  by  100,000  copies 
being  sent  abroad  instead  of  2,000  copies.  He  also  insisted  that, 
rightly  interpreted,  his  words  were  not  seditious.  It  is  queer 
that,  thirteen  years  ago,  another  speaker  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 
was  publicly  rebuked  by  this  same  champion  of  loyalty,  who  in 
this  instance  bearded  the  Boston  anti-imperialist." 

From  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Science  (July  6), 
we  learn  that  the  Association  established  a  new  section  of  physi- 
ology and  experimental  medicine,  and  that  its  permanent  funds 
have  increased  by  over  forty  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  new  members  were  elected.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  annual  meeting  at  Denver,  Colo.,  beginning  August  24, 
1901.  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  of  Harvard  Medical  College,  was 
elected  president.  The  general  secretary  is  William  Hallock, 
Columbia  University,  and  the  permanent  secretary  is  Prof.  L. 
O.  Howard,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


G.    K.   GILBERT, 

Retiring  President  of  the  Association. 


Progress  in  Wireless  Telegraphy.— The  chief  draw- 
back to  the  use  of  the  Marconi  system  hitherto  has  been  the  lack 
of  secresy,  all  messages  being  readable  by  any  one  within  range 
who  had  the  proper  instruments.  Marconi  has  promised  to 
remedy  this  difficulty,  but  so  far  he  has  not  done  so  to  general 
satisfaction.  According  to  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London), 
the  problem  has  now  been  solved  by  a  most  ingenious  device 
presented  by  M.  Tommasi  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  at  a  recent 
meeting.  "He  uses  at  the  sending-station  not  one,  but  two 
transmitters.  One  of  these  transmits  the  real  despatch  by  the 
usual  code,  while  the  other  sends  only  a  series  of  meaningless 
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dots  and  dashes  produced  by  a  mechanical  process.  The  range 
of  this  last  transmitter  is  kept  always  rather  less  than  the  other, 
so  that  at  the  receiving-stations  only  the  code  signals  will  be  re- 
ceived. If,  however,  an  attempt  be  made  to  intercept  the  signals 
by  means  of  a  receiver  interposed  between  the  sending-  and  re- 
ceiving-stations, both  the  real  message  and  the  meaningless 
clicks  will  appear  together,  with  the  result  that  the  message  will 
be  utterly  unintelligible." 


GROWTH    BY    MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

IS  great  height  desirable?  Some  very  tall  people  will  answer 
decidedlv  in  the  negative,  but  those  who  are  undersized 
would  give  a  good  deal  for  a  few  extra  inches.  These  inches  we 
are  now  assured  on  the  authority  of  M.  A.  Peres,  who  writes  in 
La  Science  Francaise  (June  22),  may  be  added  by  medical  treat- 
ment provided  we  begin  early  enough.  M.  Peres  entitles  his 
article  "  How  Giants  Are  Made."     He  says  : 

"After  the  elixir  of  youth,  the  elixir  of  growth!  Where  will 
our  therapeutists  stop?  ReallyT,  they  will  end  by  convincing  us 
that  in  medicine  nothing  is  impossible.  Every  day  brings  the 
discovery  of  a  new  serum — anti-diphtheritic,  anti-tetanic,  anti- 
alcoholic,  anti-typhoid,  anti-bubonic,  and  finally  a  general  anti- 
microbial specific  that  has  been  baptized  with  the  impossible 
name  of  iodobenzoyliodate  of  magnesium. 

"The  new  drug,  which  we  hope  has  a  future  before  it,  is  more 
modest.  It  is  a  simple  decoction  of  cereals.  They  are  boiled 
three  hours  ;  the  liquid  is  strained,  sugared,  and  drunk  while 
.fresh.     An  old  wives'  remedy,  forsooth  ! 

"Well,  it  seems  that  it  is  a  successful  one.  Dr.  Springer  as- 
sures us  that  his  experiments  on  animals  and  children  show  that 
he  had  control  of  their  rate  of  growth  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
can  make  giants  of  them  when  their  organization  is  favorable. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Watkinson,  who 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  says  that  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Berkeley  tried  an  experiment  on  an  orphan  child  named  McGrath, 
to  see  whether  he  could  be  made  to  grow  to  a  great  height.  At 
sixteen  years  the  child  was  eight  feet  two  inches  tall,  and  he  was 
exhibited  as  a  wonder  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  supposed 
that  Berkeley's  method  consisted  in  the  selection  and  adminis- 
tration in  proper  proportions  of  divers  food-substances. 

"Besides  this,  it  is  incontestable  that  by  feeding  a  child  with 
quantities  of  very  moist  food  he  will  be  gigantic  in  stature  as 
compared  with  an  individual  nourished  on  dried,  smoked,  spiced, 
astringent,  or  tonic  food,  administered  sparingly.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north  of  Europe  drink  much  tea,  beer,  and  milk, 
which,  together  with  the  influence  of  their  moderately  cool  and 
moist  climate,  favors  the  growth  of  their  bodies,  while  in  south- 
ern Europe,  where  dry  and  spiced  food  is  used,  with  spirituous 
liquors,  bodies  are  in  general  shorter,  tho  more  sprightly. 

"Of  all  foods,  cereals  are  those  that  contain  most  soluble  phos- 
phates, which  serve  as  nutrients  to  the  bones." 

This  explains,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  why  Dr.  Springer's 
regimen  should  favor  growth.  But  this  is  not  all.  While  regu- 
lating the  diet  he  prescribes  also  systematic  gymnastics  de- 
signed to  excite  and  regulate  assimilation,  for  if  the  bony  struc- 
ture be  too  rapidly  or  prematurely  developed,  the  body  will  be- 
come stiff  and  unmanageable  and  dwarfing  instead  of  growth 
will  result.  At  the  same  time  he  uses  electric  discharges,  espe- 
cially at  the  knee-joint,  with  continual  examination  by  means  of 
the  .t-rays,  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  method.  If  there  is  a 
stoppage  of  growth  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  administers  fresh  thy- 
roid gland  of  calf  or  sheep.  Above  all,  those  who  wish  to  profit 
by  this  treatment  must  avoid  alcohol,  which  stunts  the  growth. 
Arrest  of  development,  M.  Peres  tells  us,  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  districts  given  over  to  alcoholism.  In  France  there  are 
whole  villages  unable  to  furnish  a  single  recruit  to  the  army, 
because  the  inhabitants  are  all  undersized  for  this  reason.  The 
writer  says  in  conclusion  : 

"But  will  our  grandchildren  be  any  better  off  for  their  great 
stature?  I  doubt  it.  The  circulation  is  sluggish  in  giants  ;  their 
pulses  beat  at  the  rate  of  only  55  to  60  a  minute  ;  their  functions 


are  discharged  slowly,  and  extraordinary  increase  in  height 
often  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  fertility.  They  rarely  have 
active  minds,  so  that  we  may  say  that  a  tall  man  seldom  be- 
comes a  great  man.  In  such  bodies,  maladies  are  generally 
chronic,  and  easily  undermine  the  vital  forces.  Topinard,  in 
his  '  Elements  of  General  Anthropology, '  says  that  among  young 
people  of  20  to  21  years  there  are  197  to  the  million  that  measure 
2  meters  [6  feet  7  inches]  or  more  in  height,  while  of  adults  there 
are  only  95  to  the  million.  This  shows  that  giants  are  not  long- 
lived.  .  .  .  Yet  this  is  nothing  against  Dr.  Springer's  elixir. 
This  worthy  drug  has  other  strings  to  its  bow  (excuse  the  meta- 
phor) ;  its  inventor  recommends  it  also  in  certain  varieties  of 
nervous  disease,  in  chlorosis,  even  in  tuberculosis,  at  the  outset 
of  the  malady,  to  raise  the  general  tone  of  the  system  and  aid  in 
the  cicatrization  of  the  tubercles." — 'Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


LIGHTNING-RODS   AGAIN. 

'TPHE  question  of  the  utility  of  attempts  to  protect  buildings 
*■  against  lightning  is  a  very  vital  one  ;  but  unfortunately 
there  seems  to  be  no  very  definite  consensus  of  opinion,  even 
among  experts,  except  in  so  far  as  most  of  them  agree  that  the 
majority  of  commercial  rods  are  useless.  Some  condemn  all  rods, 
while  others  assert  that  they  are  of  use  when  properly  constructed. 
A  German  scientific  commission  recently  decided  in  their  favor, 
and  now  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  in  a  leading  edi- 
torial, takes  a  similar  position.     It  says : 

"A  very  vexed  question  for  which  there  never  seems  to  be  a 
decisive  answer,  is  the  efficacy  of  lightning-rods  on  buildings. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  century,  an  objection  which  was  raised 
to  the  erection  of  such  rods  was  contravention  of  the  designs  of 
Providence,  since  some  declared  it  impious  to  interfere  with  the 
thunderbolts  of  heaven.  This  allegation  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  only  question  that  now  reaches  the  attentive  ear 
is  the  question  of  expense,  and  as  to  whether  the  'game  is  worth 
the  candle, '  or  insurance  worth  the  copper.  We  would  take  the 
position  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  lightning- 
rods  do  protect  tall  buildings  of  non-conducting  material,  but 
that  the  protection  is  not  always  the  most  economical." 

Instead  of  carrying  a  single  stout  copper  rod  through  insulators 
from  the  chimney-top  to  the  ground,  The  Electrical  World 
would  have  us  use  half  a  dozen  uninsulated  galvanized  iron  tele- 
graph wires  from  roof  to  ground,  interconnecting  them  all  on 
the  roof  so  as  to  provide  a  conducting  network  enclosing  the 
house,  rather  than  an  insulated  duct  beside  the  house.  It  goes- 
on  to  say : 

"There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of  lightning  dis- 
charges having  been  conveyed  to  ground  from  the  tops  of  tele- 
graph poles,  through  the  ordinary  No.  S  iron  wire,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  without  injury  to  the  wire,  and  such  material  is- 
both  plentiful  and  economical.  While  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
a  flat  ribbon  has  less  impedance  than  a  round  wire  of  the  same 
cross-section,  and  that  the  impedance  of  a  copper  strip  is  less 
than  the  impedance  of  an  iron  strip  for  the  probable  frequencies 
of  lightning  discharges,  yet  we  doubt  whether  the  evidence  at 
hand  is  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of  providing  ribbons  in 
place  of  wires  ;  in  other  words,  we  think  that  iron  wires  for  ordi- 
nary dwellings  are  sufficiently  good.  In  the  case  of  tall  and  ex- 
pensive structures,  such  as  stone  church  steeples  where  the  cost 
of  damage  inflicted  may  be  severe  and  the  probability  of  being 
struck  is  also  appreciable,  the  expense  of  a  strip  of  copper  or 
aluminum  may  be  justified.  But  in  all  cases  the  ground  that  the 
eye  sees  not  is  probably  of  more  importance  to  successful  insur- 
ance than  the  conductor  that  the  eye  can  behold.  The  modern 
steel  office  building  is  of  course  a  lightning  conductor  in  itself, 
and  it  would  be  seemingly  as  useless  to  gild  refined  gold  or  paint 
the  lily  as  to  add  a  lightning-rod  to  the  skyscraper." 


Tin'.  Nerves  of  Hair.— Several  carefully  observed  cases  of  falling  of 
hair  from  emotion  have  been  recorded  <>f  late  in  the  Proqris  Midicale,  and  a 
still  more  striking;  case,  reported  byF.  Boissier,  is  now  added.  "A  nor- 
mal, healthy  farmer,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  saw  his  child  thrown  and 
trampled  by  a  mule,  lie  supposed  it  killed,  and  experienced  in  his  fright 
and  anguish  a  Sensation  of  chilliness  and  tension  in  his  face  and  head.  Tin 
child  escaped  with  bruises,  but  tile  father's  hair,  beard,  and  eyebrows  com- 
menced to  drop  OUl  next  day, and  by  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  entirely 
bald.  A  new  growth  of  hair  appealed  in  time,  but  liner,  and  exactly  the 
color  of  the  hair  of  an  Albino." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS  DISTRUST  AND  NATIVE  SUPER- 
STITION AS  CAUSES  OF  THE  CHINESE 
OUTBREAK. 

THE  causes  of  the  present  outbreak  in  China  are  likely  to  re- 
main for  some  time  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation. 
One  of  the  latest  expressions  of  opinion  is  that  of  Mr.  Ho  Yow, 
the  Chinese  consul-general  in  San  Francisco,  a  diplomat  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  Chinese  minister  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Ho,  who  is  a  man  of  culture  and  a  contributor  to  American  re- 
views, agrees  with  those  who  believe  that  religious  causes  are  to 
blame  for  the  native  upheaval.  In  the  report  of  an  interview 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (July  8)  he  says  : 

"The  origin  of  the  whole  trouble  is  interference  with  our  relig- 
ion in  China.  I  do  not  question  the  worthy  intentions  of  the 
missionaries  who  have  gone  there,  but  they  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  convert  people  who  are  not  educated  as  a  race 
even  to  the  point  of  religious  toleration.  Good  missionaries 
merely  waste  their  energies  and  incense  the  people.  Studying 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  find  that  almost  every  great  war  has 
been  brought  on  by  differences  in  religion. 

"  There  is  another  cause  for  the  present  uprising  aside  from 
the  purely  religious  work  of  the  missionaries  in  proselyting  the 
Chinese  to  their  faith.  It  has  so  happened  in  China  that  when- 
ever a  missionary  has  been  injured  or  killed  in  the  country,  the 
nation  which  he  represented  has  made  the  tragedy  an  occasion 
for  asking  grants  of  lands  from  the  Chinese  Government.  1  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  right  in  demanding  indem- 
nity for  such  misdeeds,  but  this  course,  which  has  seemed  pecul- 
iar in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  people,  who  are  extremely  sus- 
picious, has  been  misconstrued  and  misinterpreted." 

Another  observer,  Mr.  M.  J.  Scruggs,  who  has  somewhat  re- 
cently returned  from  China,  believes  that  the  trouble  has  been 
precipitated  by  an  outbreak  of  native  superstition,  which  has 
been  stirred  up  by  the  aggressions  of  the  missionaries  and  other 
foreigners.  Superstition,  says  Mr.  Scruggs,  is  as  invariable  an 
attachment  of  the  Chinaman  as  is  his  cue  ;  and  of  all  his  super- 
stitions, the  "fung-shue  "  is  the  most  influential.  Says  the  writer 
(in  the  Boston  Transcript,  July  3)  : 

"'Fung-shue'  is  a  mystery,  an  'It'  which  becomes  more  and 
more  so  as  the  Chinamen  themselves  endeavor  to  explain  their 
hazy  notions  to  you.  Literally  translated,  'fung-shue'  means 
'  wind  and  water.'  As  understood  by  the  Chinese,  it  corresponds 
to  what  we  mean  by  '  terrestrial  magnetism. '  I  once  asked  a  dis- 
trict mandarin  to  explain  to  me  the  origin  of  this  strange  doctrine 
of  '  fung-shue. '  He  replied  with  some  hesitation  that  it  was  as 
old  as  the  country  itself,  intimating  thereby  that  its  origin  was 
beyond  the  memory  of  man.  And  when  asked  why  the  two 
symbols  or  characters  in  his  written  language  which  represent 
'wind'  and  'water'  should  when  combined  represent  this  myste- 
rious faith  known  as  '  fung-shue, '  his  reply  was,  '  Because  wind 
exists  unseen,  and  water  can  not  be  laid  hold  upon.' 

"He  probably  meant  that  the  term  'fung-shue'  was  an  allegori- 
cal representation  of  an  invisible  and  intangible,  but  all-per- 
vading force,  which  is  as  real  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinaman  as  is 
the  air  he  breathes  or  the  water  he  drinks. 

"  For  two  doors,  or  two  windows,  or  a  door  and  a  window  to 
be  directly  opposite,  thereby  causing  a  draught,  is  very  unpro- 
pitious  to 'fung-shue. '  Therefore  this  arrangement  of  windows 
and  doors  seldom  occurs  in  a  Chinese  house.  When  of  a  neces- 
sity it  does  occur,  the  Chinaman  makes  peace  with  his  'fung- 
shue'  by  putting  up  a  screen.  This  was  doubtless  the  origin  of 
the  screen,  thus  used,  not  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  but  to  keep 
out  evil  'influences'  and  to  be  in  harmony  with  'fung-shue.' 

"At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  a  perilous  thing  indeed  to  disturb 
a  Chinaman's 'fung-shue. '  Some  years  ago  the  French  Jesuit 
missionaries  erected  a  fine  cathedral  near  Canton.  Soon  after- 
ward a  mob  threatened  to  pull  it  down.  This  was  not  because 
the  common  people  were  intolerant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion, but  because  the  spire  of  the  new  cathedral  was  very  tall  and 
they  feared  the  disturbance  of   the   'fung-shue.'      This   'fung- 


shue,  '  like  electricity,  is  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  high  points, 
such  as  pagodas,  tall  buildings,  and  the  crests  of  high  ridges." 

This  superstition,  says  the  writer,  is  not  confined  to  the  com- 
mon people,  but  pervades  every  grade  and  condition  of  societv, 
from  the  coolie  to  the  highest  mandarin.  Indeed,  the  Chinaman 
is  a  compound  of  superstitions,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  these 
by  the  "foreign  devils"  Mr.  Scruggs  attributes  the  surprising 
anti-foreign  revolt  which  has  risen  like  a  sudden  fire  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire.     He  says  : 

"Some  have  called  all  this  undeveloped  religion,  and  certainly 
what  is  religion  to  one  may  be  superstition  to  another.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  takes  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Chinaman.  It  is  part  of 
his  civilization.  Is  it  strange,  considering  his  loyalty  to  tradi- 
tion and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  holds  to  the  customs  of  his 
ancestors,  that  there  should  arise  disturbances  when  a  new  peo- 
ple come  in  with  their  new  religion  and  establish  themselves 
around  him?  Doubtless  'fung-shue'  has  much  to  do  with  the 
uprisings  of  the  secret  orders.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Chinaman 
to  be  anything  but  peaceable  and  happy  when  his  'fung-shue'  is 
undisturbed  and  propitious." 


THE   RELIGION    PREFERRED    IN  CHINA. 

"D  ELIGION  in  China,  according  to  the  most  accurate  observ 
-*-  *-  ers,  appears  to  have  resolved  itself  largely  into  a  worship 
of  ancestors,  the  invocation  of  demoniac  spirits,  and  the  practise 
of  magic.  The  indigenous  Confucianism,  overgrown  to  some 
extent  by  the  later  system  of  Hindu  Buddhism,  seems  eventu- 
ally to  have  shared  with  it  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  lower 
religious  forms.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lawson,  writing  in  the  London 
Telegraph,  gives  the  following  picture  of  Chinese  religious  cus- 
toms as  he  lately  saw  them.     He  says  : 

"In  the  course  of  centuries  the  great  religious  systems  have 
become  utterly  debased  and  have  had  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  encrusted  superstitions  of  the  masses.  Buddhism, 
which  in  its  essence  is  full  of  truth  and  beauty,  has  lost  in  China 
all  that  has  attracted  to  it  many  unsatisfied  minds.  Of  Buddhist 
temples  there  are  plenty  in  every  Chinese  city,  and  on  all  the 
prominent  heights  and  pinnacles  Buddhist  monasteries  have 
been  built,  but  everything  about  them  save  their  sites  is  gro- 
tesquely hideous  and  unimpressive.  Tawdry  pictures  and  mon- 
strous figures  with  pantomime  masks,  whether  at  Buddhist  or  Tao- 
ist  shrines,  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  reverence,  and  are  given 
little  enough  of  it  by  the  Chinese,  who  treat  the  'josses'  as  so 
many  personal  demons,  which  have  to  be  propitiated  or  beaten, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Before  each  image  stands  a  copper  or 
leaden  box  full  of  gray  ashes,  into  which  the  worshiper  may 
thrust  his  'joss-stick,'  to  be  set  alight  and  burned  down  so  as  to 
insure  him  luck  in  his  voyage  or  venture.  Buddhist  services 
have  everywhere,  even  in  China,  a  curious  resemblance  to  Ro 
man  Catholic  or  Greek  ritual. 

"The  priests  in  red  robes  and  crowned  with  miters,  the  attend- 
ants bearing  long  gilded  staffs,  topped  by  some  emblem  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  acolytes,  with  swinging  censers  in  their  hands, 
are  of  quaint  likeness  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  churches, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  themselves  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  resemblance.  They  like  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
Roman  service,  and  they  identify  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  with 
their  own  deities.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  Catholic  priests 
make  the  most  of  this  similarity.  In  a  fine  church  recently 
erected  at  Kiukiang  the  carving  of  the  stone  is  entirely  the 
handiwork  of  Chinese  workmen,  and  all  the  human  figures  on 
the  columns  are  unmistakable  Chinamen,  but  the  windows  have 
been  manufactured  in  Europe,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  all  the 
scenes  of  Scripture  are  represented  as  if  the  actors  had  been 
Chinese.  It  is  not  altogether  conducive  to  serious  thought  to  find 
that  the  most  sacred  episodes  and  personages  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative have  been  thus  translated  into  Chinese  characters.  A 
Chinese  St.  Peter  is  a  wonderful  object,  but  perhaps,  after  all, 
he  is  not  more  intrinsically  absurd  than  an  early  Christian  in  the 
dress  of  a  medieval  Flemish  burgher.  In  the  temples  adoration 
of  the  dead  is  everything,  and  in  them  are  tables  or  altars  cov- 
ered with  paper  figures  of  mounted  men  in  absurd  attitudes,  and 
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fantastic  cuttings  of  houses,  something  like  Christmas  crackers, 
which  the  pious  son   burns   in   honor  or  in  memory  of  his  dead 

father  or  mother 

"  Both  kinds  of  joss-house  have  other  rites  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  needless  t<>  say  that  other  sorts  of  ancient  worship 
have  been  introduced.  If  the  Buddhists  have  made  their  joss- 
houses  unimposing  and  left  them  to  fall  into  decay  and  disre- 
pute, they  have  always  chosen  for  their  monasteries  the  highest 
crags  and  cliffs  that  the  hills  of  China  can  boast.  Many  such  arc 
to  be  found,  but,  except  on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  there  are  none 
that  command  a  finer  prospect  or  fill  a  grander  site  than  one  or 
two  opposite  Ichang,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse  gorges.  One 
of  them  that  I  visited  was  built  upon  a  narrow  ledge  with  a 
sheer  drop  of  1,200  feet  on  either  side,  connected  with  the  hill 
by  which  it  was  approached  by  an  open  stone  bridge  about  three 
feet  wide,  cast  over  the  chasm.  From  the  temple  parapet  could 
be  seen  all  the  splendid  scenery  around  the  city,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance was  the  famous  '  Needle  of  Heaven, '  rising  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  gorge.  Equally  weli  chosen  is  another  place  of 
worship  and  meditation,  a  temple  and  monastery  in  one,  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  at  the  very  entrance  to  the 
gorge.  A  huge  cavern,  with  dark  and  winding  recesses,  has 
been  made  into  a  joss-house,  and  on  the  further  side  a  sheer  drop 
overlooks  the  river  hundreds  of  feet  below.  These  old  Buddhists 
must  have  had  everywhere  a  great  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  na- 
ture and  of  the  harmony  between  the  grandeur  of  mountain 
scenery  and  the  bounding  impulses  of  religious  emotion.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  national  sentiment  leans  that  way. 
The  great  teacher,  Confucius,  was  a  pure  agnostic,  who,  like  the 
Positivists  of  our  day,  preached  a  general  philanthropy  for  its 
own  sake,  and  asked  with  others  of  like  mind  what  we  can  know 
of  a  future  existence  when  we  know  so  little  of  the  present.  It 
is  in  the  materialism  that  this  leads  to,  coupled  with  the  grpss 
superstitions  bred  by  ages  of  an  arrested  civilization,  that  the 
Chinese  world  moves  and  has  its  being. " 


A    RIVAL   OF   THE   OBER-AMMERGAU    PLAY. 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  at  Eibesthal,  in  the  sunny  up- 
lands  of  lower  Austria,  a  passion-play,  equally  as  fervid,  if 
not  as  elaborately  staged,  as  that  at  Ober-Ammergau,  is  given  by 
the  peasant  actors  each  year  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  It  was  originally  inaugurated  as  a  means  of  re- 
building the  village  church  and  erecting  a  gymnasium  or  higher 
school,  and  was  thus  prompted  equally  by  a  pure  enthusiasm 
for  religion  and  education.  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake,  in  The  In- 
dependent (July  12),  writes  of  this  Austrian  passion-play  as' 
follows  : 

"The  villagers  found  able  direction  and  help  from  the  parish 
priest,  Father  Franz  Riedling.  and  the  head-master  of  the  school, 
Herr  Rudolph  Wedra.  A  text  was  prepared  with  transcriptions 
of  the  Bible  narrative,  partly  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors  in  the 
course  of  the  drama,  partly  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  of  mixed 
voices  between  the  tableaux.  The  parts  were  assigned  and 
studied  for  more  than  a  year  under  careful  training.  Then  for 
some  final  months  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  Herr  Jakob 
Schreiner,  of  the  Royal  Hof  Theater  of  Vienna,  in  the  beginning 
of  1898  ;  and  the  play  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  July  of  the 
following  summer 

"The  little  band  of  vintners,  gardeners,  and  herdsmen  give  a 
really  wonderful  exhibition  of  naturalness  and  ease,  so  that  the 
spectator  assists  in  awe  and  sorrow  at  this  tragic  story  of  the 
passion  and  death  of  his  Lord." 

The  play  opens  with  a  scene  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  with 
Maltha  and  Mary  before  its  entrance.  Jesus  enters;  "a  slight, 
graceful  figure  of  medium  height,  with  the  gentle,  mournful  eyes 
and  soft  brown  beard  of  Hoffman's  picture,"  and  raises  Lazarus 
from  the  tomb,  invoking  a  blessing  and  a  prayer.  The  writer 
continues  : 

"The  silence  is  only  broken  by  a  strained  breath  here  and 
there,  as  it  one  had  really  looked  on  the  miracle  ;  and  the  curtain 
falls  before  the  sigh  of  relief  finds  vent.  From  this  on  through 
nineteen  tableaux,  divided  by  two  short  intermissions,  the  excite- 
ment grows  more  painfully  tense.'' 


These  tableaux,  partly  in  music,  partly  in  Biblical  paraphrase, 
trace  the  life  of  Christ  in  a  very  realistic  way  to  the  climax  in  the 
crucifixion  scene,  which  has  the  effect  of  aweing  the  people,  who 
feel  as  tho  transported  1,900  years  back  to  Calvary.  Every  part 
is  studied  with  great  fervor  and  devotion,  and  this  year,  in  par- 
ticular, great  care  has  been  taken.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  Fully  three  hundred  actors  will  take  part  in  representations 
from  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  will  be  given  in  the  mornings  of 
the  same  days  on  which  the  passion-play  will  occupy  the  after- 
noons. Dr.  Richard  von  Kralik,  of  Vienna — whose  splendid  work 
in  the  preparation  of  mystery-plays  has  been  known  for  many 
years  in  Austria — has  arranged  the  text  which  will  accompany 
the  tableaux.  A  very  large  chorus  has  been  trained  to  a  remark- 
able degree  of  excellence,  the  costumes  are  to  be  of  absolute  his- 
torical accuracy,  and  the  scenery  and  staging,  under  the  direction 
of  artists  connected  with  the  Vienna  Hof  Theater,  promise  the 
most  perfect  setting  possible." 


"GUARDING  THE  CROSS  WITH   KRUPP  GUNS." 

THE  religious  world  of  to-day,  quite  as  much  as  the  political 
world,  is  divided  into  two  antagonistic  camps — the  Im- 
perialists and  the  Anti-Imperialists.  Some  curious  phenomena 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  distribution  of  these  forces.  One  note- 
worthy phenomenon  is  that  in  America  the  Protestant  religious 

press  is,  with  slight 
exception,  in  favor 
of  a  vigorous  impe- 
rialistic policy,  or  at 
the  very  least  of 
holding  and  exploit- 
ing the  dependen- 
cies already  gained 
by  the  United 
States.  Almost,  or 
quite  without  excep- 
tion also,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  press 
of  America  is  Anti- 
imperialistic.  I  n 
Europe  the  same 
demarcations  of  re- 
ligio-political  opin- 
ion are  not  so  clearly 
discernible.  T  h  e 
Anti-Imperialists  in 
England,  while  con- 
stituting a  minority, 
make  their  opinions 
known  more  forcibly  through  the  religious  press  than  does  the 
same  class  here.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  the  Roman  Catholic  press  is  not  by  any  means 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  extending  European  control  over  alien 
races. 

This  question  of  political  expansion  is  of  course  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  religious  expansion.  In  many  cases  doubt- 
less Lord  Salisbury's  phrase  might  be  transposed,  so  as  to  read 
"  First  comes  the  general,  then  the  consul,  then  the  missionary." 
But  in  any  case,  the  political  power  is  invoked  to  strengthen  and 
to  protect  the  work  of  the  church.  Not  all  the  preachers,  however, 
believe  in  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  of  "guarding  the  cross  with 
Kruppguns."  The  Anti-imperialistic  League  of  New  York  has 
just  issued  a  pamphlet  with  the  above-mentioned  military  title 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  II.  I'arkhurst,  in  which  strong  ground  is 
taken  against  what  he  believes  to  be  the  new  "  Mohammedan  " 
policy  of  Christianity.  While  its  arguments  relate  chiefly  to  the 
Philippine  war,  they  are  also   in   some  measure  applicable  !••  tie 
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present  Chinese  troubles.     Dr.  Parkhurst  writes  (appealing  espe- 
cially to  the  clergy)  : 

"The  point  that  I  want  to  press,  and  upon  which  I  venture  to 
hope  I  shall  have  your  cordial  sympathy,  is  this,  that  the  idea  of 
carrying  the  gospel  to  the  Philippines  with  the  aid  of  shot  and 
shell  is  not  only  no  quotation  from  the  Gospel,  but  it  distinctly 
antagonizes  the  divine  utterances  which  the  gospel  records  and 
the  divine  spirit  with  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  Gospel 
is  inspired  ;  and  that  bringing  to  them  the  story  of  the  cross 
under  the  cover  of  our  gunboats — redemption  in  one  hand  and 
shot  in  the  other — is  an  infidel  method  of  accomplishing  evan- 
gelical results. 

"  Now  there  are  a  great  many  questions  clustering  about  this 
into  which,  as  Christian  ministers,  we  have  no  business  to  enter. 
For  example,  in  our  capacity  as  Christ's  ambassadors  we  have, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  possible  com- 
mercial advantages  that  may  accrue  to  our  country  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Philippines.  Whether  there  will  be  money  in  it  for 
us  is  not  our  concern.  Whether  we  shall  ever  be  reimbursed  for 
the  tremendous  charges  to  which  our  Government  is  now  putting 
'tself  is  an  unanswered  question  ;  but  even  granting  that  the 
most  ambitious  anticipations  are  going  to  be  more  than  fulfilled, 
that  does  not  touch  the  particular  nerve  of  the  matter  that  is  our 
ministerial  responsibility.  The  one  solitary  question  that  we 
have  to  consider  before  our  congregations  is  this  :  Is  it  in  keep- 
ing with  the  expressed  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  that  His  adherents 
should  seek  to  extend  His  kingdom  by  the  use  of  swords  and 
guns?  Can  we  conceive  of  His  enlisting  in  the  Philippine  war, 
or  encouraging,  or  even  allowing  His  disciples  to  do  so?  How 
would  Jesus  and  John  and  Paul  have  looked  pleading  the  love  of 
God  one  moment  and  alternating  by  puncturing  the  impenitent 
pagans  with  a  bayonet  thrust  the  next? 

"  Of  course,  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  gospel,  like  Washing- 
ton's  farewell  address,  is  a  back  number,  but  it  is  not  to  that 
class  of  mind  that  this  appeal  is  addressed.  I  am  speaking  only 
to  one  whom  I  believe  to  be  standing  unwaveringly  upon  the 
gospel  as  being  still  true  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  God,  and 
therefore  absolutely  binding  upon  the  affections,  consciences, 
and  utterances  of  every  one  who  presumes  to  stand  before  the 
world  in  Christ's  stead  as  a  divine  ambassador.  With  that  un- 
derstanding, how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sincere  and  un- 
swervingly loyal,  can  you  or  I  look  with  anything  but  grief  and 
shame  upon  any  blood-shedding  scheme  of  gathering  heathen 
Filipinos  into  the  ranks  of  the  redeemed?  Is  there  any  recorded 
word  of  Jesus  Christ  that  can  be  construed  into  accord  with  such 
policy  or  any  example  left  us  by  any  of  His  apostles  that  can  by 
any  honest  style  of  hermeneutics  be  interpreted  as  indorsement 
of  such  policy? 

"Another  question  into  which  we  need  not  inquire  too  curiously 
is  whether  heathen  can  not  be  shelled  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  preached  in.  That  is  a 
feature  of  the  case  that  has  no  fascination  for  me  and  probably 
would  not  have  for  you.  Perhaps,  if  in  the  wilderness  Jesus  had 
yielded  to  the  devil,  and  had  made  a  '  deal '  with  him  by  which 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  should  have  become  subject  to 
Jesus  if  Jesus  would  engage  to  become  subject  to  Satan,  it  would 
have  expedited  matters,  without  very  materially  helping  them. 
To  trade  with  the  devil  for  the  sake  of  glorifying  the  Lord  is  a 
policy  repugnant  to  sense  and  still  more  so  to  piety. 

"Another  point  that  has  frequently  been  made  is  that  even  if 
it  is  not  quite  Christian  to  try  to  save  men's  souls  by  driving 
them  up  into  a  corner  with  a  shotgun,  yet  that  that  is  the  way  in 
winch  a  great  deal  of  Christian  civilization  has  been  effected, 
notably  by  the  English,  and  that  God  has  uniformly  overruled 
to  His  own  glory  the  questionable  methods  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  promote  His  glory.  There  is  nothing,  doubtless, 
that  God  can  not  overrule  to  His  own  glory,  and  to  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  even  the  denials  of  Peter  and  the  betrayal  of  Judas 
Iscariot — but  to  allow  our  pulpits  to  encourage  '  the  wrath  of 
man  '  because  '  God  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,' 
is  a  detestable  way  of  going  about  the  Lord's  business;  and  to 
apologize  (as  I  have  recently  seen  done)  for  the  Mohammedan 
way  in  which  we  are  jamming  Christian  civilization  upon  the 
poor  pagans  of  the  Pacific  by  saying  that,  altho  it  is  bad  business, 
yet  the  Almighty  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  it  the  means 
of  hastening  the  millennium  is  both  hypocrisy  and  sacrilege." 

The  ranks  of  the  Anti-Imperialists  have  lately  been  strength- 


ened by  one  eminent  accession,  altho  Dr.  Parkhurst,  as  he  reads 
his  paper  over  his  morning  coffee  in  Paris,  will  perhaps  peruse 
the  following  recent  words  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker  (New  York 
Tribune,  June  30)  with  a  mixture  of  emotions.  Mr.  Croker 
says : 

"Blood  and  slaughter  make  no  converts.  If  we  go  around  the 
world  killing  every  one  who  does  not  accept  our  language  or 
our  religion  we  will  have  our  hands  full.  Imperialism  and  mili- 
tarism is  the  root  of  all  these  perils.  If  you  have  a  big  army  you 
must  use  it,  and  if  you  wish  conquests  and  elect  military  heroes 
to  rush  things  with  a  hurrah,  the  American  people  will  have  to 
pay  dearly  for  it  all.  The  remedy  is  to  strangle  jingoism  now, 
before  it  gets  out  of  its  cradle  ;  it  is  a  monster  that  will  otherwise 
grow  strong  enough  to  strangle  the  liberties  and  the  institutions 
of  this  republic  and  spread  ruin  in  its  path,  as  it  has  ever  done 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

On  the  other  hand,  several  eminent  evangelical  clergymen 
have  lately  expressed  opinions  directly  opposite  to  those  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst  and  Mr.  Croker.  At  a  recent  reception  to  Bishops 
Hurst  and  Fowler  (Meth.  Episc.)  at  Harrisburg,  the  latter  said 
(as  reported  in  a  despatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  July  2)  : 

"To  find  our  prophet,  we  must  find  the  trend  of  events.  Then 
we  can  easily  find  the  hand  that  is  making  the  bend  in  the  stream 
of  history.  This  hand  we  find  in  the  White  House.  President 
McKinley  may  not  fit  the  clothes  of  the  old  prophets,  but  he  is 
fitting  the  trend  of  events  in  this  age.  He  is  bending  the  stream 
of  history  in  the  right  direction.  Sink  down  into  the  undercur- 
rent, down  below  the  party  strifes  on  the  surface,  and  you  will 
find  that  this  statement  is  not  politics,  but  religion— God's  relig- 
ion, that  moves  always  on  in  one  direction. 

"The  three  greatest  missionary  events  of  the  Christian  era 
since  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  are,  first,  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul ;  second,  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter ;  third,  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Maine.  This  unified  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  melted 
the  American  elements  in  the  furnace  of  war,  and  made  all 
Americans  one.  The  grandson  of  General  Grant  and  the  grand- 
nephew  of  General  Lee  march  side  by  side  under  one  flag  and 
against  a  common  enemy.  It  fused  the  American  and  English 
branches  of  this  race.  The  errand  of  this  united  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  to  keep  the  world's  peace.  Together  they  police  the  seas 
and  prevent  the  other  nations  from  fighting.  It  soon  will  be 
true  that  not  a  soldier  will  lift  his  foot  unless  the  command  is 
given  in  the  English  language. 

"The  smooth,  slippery  races,  who  had  rather  lie  than  eat,  say 
the  Saxon  is  the  robber  of  mankind,  the  butcher  of  the  races  ;  and 
we  have  some  dark  spots  in  our  history.  Yet  it  must  also  be 
said  that  we  have  never  robbed  a  people  without  leaving  them 
richer  than  they  were  before  we  robbed  them." 

Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  of  the  same  church,  has  also  been 
widely  quoted  as  saying  that  "It  is  worth  any  cost  in  money,  it 
is  worth  any  cost  in  bloodshed,  if  we  can  make  millions  of  Chi- 
nese true  and  intelligent  Christians."  These  words,  which  have 
called  forth  much  unfavorable  comment,  have  since  been  repu- 
diated by  Bishop  Cranston,  who,  in  a  telegram  to  The  Christian 
Advocate  (Meth.  Episc,  New  York),  says  that  "he  abhors  the 
idea  of  making  Christians  by  force  of  arms,  even  were  it  possible 
to  do  so. " 

The  Independent  (non-denom.,  June  2S)  sums  up  the  religious 
Imperialist's  position  in  this  wise: 

"The  dictum  that  Lord  Salisbury  quotes  did  not  originate  with 
John  Bull  or  Uncle  .Sam.  It  dropped  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  '  I  come  not  to  bring  peace  on  earth,  but  a 
sword,'  he  once  incidentally  remarked.  This  is  a  hard  saying 
to  the  Tolstoys  and  the  Locofocos,  but  it  is  not  inscrutable.  It  is 
the  pith  of  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind.  The  better,  the 
richer,  the  larger  life  has  ever  been  at  war  with  the  lower,  and 
it  always  will  be.  The  new  machine  destroys  the  old  livelihood, 
and  the  workmen  who  find  themselves  displaced  try  to  smash  the 
machine.  The  gospel  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  breaks 
down  the  barriers  of  race  and  color,  of  clan  and  tribe,  of  caste 
and  creed,  of  national  prejudice  ;  and  those  whose  distinctions  and 
emoluments  are  destroyed,  who  can   not  take  into  their  narrow 
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minds  the  larger  thought,  or  into  their  contracted  lives  the  larger 
hope  and  faith  and  love,  make  violent  resistance.  Must  we, 
then,  cease  to  invent  ;  must  we  cease  to  investigate,  to  discover, 
to  spread  glad  tidings,  to  teach  the  principles  of  civilization,  to 
bring  men  of  all  races  and  creeds  into  mutual  acquaintance,  to 
socialize  them,  to  make  them  brethren  in  sentiment,  and,  in  fact, 
to  make  them  worthy  of  liberty,  and  to  inspire  in  them  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility?  The  Locofoco  may  say  'yes'  if  he 
likes,  but  they  who  live  in  bondage,  economic,  political,  or  spiri- 
tual, are  to  be  emancipated  in  spite  of  him.  He  fights  the  stars 
in  their  courses  and  the  resistless  might  of  spiritual  forces." 


A    ROMAN   CATHOLIC   VIEW   OF  RELIGIOUS 
CONDITIONS   IN   CUBA. 

THE  religion  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  is  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  ;  but 
with  a  change  of  sovereignty  has  come  a  change  in  the  intimate 
relationship  which  for  many  hundred  years  has  bound  church 
and  government  together.  The  new  political  status  of  the 
islands  has  already  affected  their  ecclesiastical  status  in  several 
ways.  Besides  some  still  unsolved  problems  relating  to  educa- 
tion, the  law  of  marriage,  and  church  property,  certain  adminis- 
trative changes  have  already  been  affected  in  the  church  itself. 
Ecclesiastically,  the  islands  form  a  province,  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  Santiago  is  the  metropolitan,  with  the  bishops  of  Ha- 
vana and  of  Porto  Rico  as  suffragans.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  a  native  Cuban,  Monsignor  Barnada,  who  had,  how- 
ever, been  loyal  to  Spain,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Santiago, 
which  had  been  held  for  nearly  four  centuries  by  natives  of 
Spain.  The  Cubans'  desire  for  the  appointment  of  a  native  to 
the  see  of  Havana,  however,  was  not  gratified.  Mr.  Charles  War- 
ren Currier,  author  of  "  A  History  of  Religious  Orders, "  writing  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Conservative  Review,  expresses  a  flatter- 
ing opinion  of  Monsignor  Sbarretti,  formerly  auditor  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegation  at  Washington,  who  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Havana  by  the  Pope.  He  is,  says  the  writer,  a  man  of  singular 
ability  of  character,  who  will  make  friends  wherever  he  goes, 
and  his  prudence  and  tact  will  no  doubt  conciliate  the  Cuban 
element  in  the  church.  Mr.  Currier  believes,  from  private 
sources  of  information,  that  the  Roman  authorities  expect  that 
American  sovereignty  will  endure  in  Cuba,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come.  There  was,  therefore,  no  need  to  conciliate  the 
revolutionary  party.  "None  of  those  ecclesiastics  who,  by  word 
or  deed,  favored  the  patriot  cause  have  in  any  way  obtained 
promotion,"  he  remarks.  In  the  event  of  Cuban  independence, 
however,  the  see  of  Porto  Rico,  says  the  writer,  will  be  sep- 
arated from  the  province  of  Santiago,  and  made  suffragan  to  the 
archbishopric  of  New  Orleans.  A  convenient  loophole  has  been 
left  for  this  in  the  appointment  of  an  American  priest,  Monsignor 
Blenk,  as  bishop  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  religious  problem  in  Cuba  is  a  serious  one,  says  Mr.  Cur- 
rier. Under  the  last  years  of  the  Spanish  dominion  the  church 
in  Cuba  became  identified  with  the  monarchy,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  religion  : 

"The  priests  in  Cuba,  dependent  upon  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  upon  the  Pope,  salaried 
ministers  of  the  Government  as  they  were,  came  to  be  regarded 
with  distrust.  A  coldness  ensued  between  them  and  their  flocks, 
and  the  tics  that  had  bound  pastors  and  people  were  relaxed. 
To  the  Jesuits  belongs  the  credit  of  enkindling  the  smouldering 
embers  of  faith  and  piety  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and  of  inaugu- 
rating at  least  a  partial  revival  of  religion.  Their  suppression 
in  the  previous  century,  under  the  famous  minister  De  Aranda, 
had  been  a  misfortune  for  Cuba.  Yet  even  they  were  regarded 
by  many  of  the  advanced  liberals  and  revolutionaries  as  instru- 
ments of  a  tyrannical  government.  While  this  coldness  toward 
the  ecclesiastical  rigime  was  si  ttling  over  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple, rationalistic  and  infidel  literature  was  doing  its  deadly  work, 
and  it  is  much  to  b«  feared  that  many  ot  the  watchmen  on  the 


tower  were  napping.  The  mere  routine  service  of  the  church, 
the  chanting  of  psalms,  eloquent  orations,  and  majestic  cere- 
monies were  not  sufficient  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  convert 
the  sinner,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  infidelity.  The  impressions 
should  have  been  removed  that  the  church  was  inimical  to  the 
just  aspirations  of  the  people,  but  how  could  this  be  done  when 
the  state  exercised  so  much  authority,  even  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs?  Besides,  unless  a  priest  were  truly  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  he  was  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  his  material  interests,  which  depended  so  largely 
on  the  state. 

"In  regard  to  the  condition  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the  late 
rebellion,  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  cite  the  words  of  a  Cuban 
priest,  who  had  the  sorrow  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  his  people 
in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  who  labored  hard  for  them 
then  as  he  is  laboring  now.  When  the  Cuban  revolution  was  at 
its  height,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

'  The  Cuban  people  is  Christian  in  its  manners  and  customs,  it 
is  Catholic  from  conviction,  with  an  element  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  among  the  lower  classes,  owing  to  the  education  they 
have  received  from  those  who  have  directed  the  development  of 
our  society.  The  educated  and  better  classes  are  also  Catholic 
in  feeling  and  in  habits,  some  practical,  others,  without  being 
actually  hostile,  are  indifferent  or  rationalistic'  " 

The  future  of  the  Cuban  church,  says  the  writer,  depends 
largely  upon  its  clergy.  The  faith  of  the  people  is,  he  says, 
merely  sleeping,  and  with  an  able  body  of  zealous  and  patriotic 
priests,  such  as  may  now  be  expected,  he  believes  that  the  light 
of  religion  will  once  more  shine  forth  brightly.  Mr.  Currier  does 
not  believe  there  is  much  opportunity  for  Protestant  proselytism 
in  Cuba.  "  Catholicity  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Cuban  breast 
to  be  easily  uprooted,"  he  says.  He  is  equally  confident  that 
"the  infidelity  of  many  is  not  so  deep  as  it  may  appear  on  the 
surface."     He  continues: 

"  Of  course  in  a  Latin  nation  methods  must  necessarily  vary 
from  those  which  prevail  among  the  colder  peoples  of  Teutonic 
blood.  Their  temperament  requires  that  more  importance  be 
attached  to  outward  forms,  to  ceremonial,  and  to  the  splendor  of 
worship.  There  is  something  in  their  general  make-up  which 
demands  it,  and  centuries  have  accustomed  them  to  it.  Elo- 
quence will  also  go  far  toward  captivating  the  Cubans  and  draw- 
ing them  to  the  church.  The  first  and  foremost  attention  of  the 
clergy  must,  however,  be  directed  to  the  instruction  of  the  mind. 
Catechetical  instructions  for  old  and  young  should  be  introduced 
into  every  church  of  the  island.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
work  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  reason,  absolutely  no  reason, 
why  in  a  country  so  thoroughly  Catholic  as-  Cuba,  religious  in- 
struction should  be  banished  from  the  schoolroom,  and  if  the 
United  States  authorities  should  persist  in  taking  such  a  step, 
Catholics  throughout  the  United  States  will  be  justified  in  re- 
garding it  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  their  religion,  an  act  attrib- 
utable only  to  ignorance  or  bigotry.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the 
church  should  control  schools  established  or  supported  by  the 
Government,  but  I  contend  that  the  religiously  homogeneous 
character  of  the  population  demands  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  imparted  therein,  and  I  further  declare  that  the  state 
has  absolutely  no  right  to  control  schools  established  by  private 
money,  nor  has  our  Government  the  right  to  interfere  with  laws 
existing  in  Cuba,  or  to  impose  our  own  school  laws  upon  the 
island.  If  religion  is  to  flourish  in  Cuba,  it  must  be  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  age  of  childhood." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  anti-Semitic  feeling  has  resulted  in  serious  riots  at  Kointz,  in  the 
province  of  West  Prussia.  The  cause  of  the  disturbances  was  the  murder 
of  a  boy  last  March,  the  Jews  being  charged  with  his  death  upon  insufficient 
evidence.  The  anti-Semitic  press  is  bitter  in  its  accusations,  insinuating, 
it  is  said,  that  the  Prussian  Government  allows  the  murder  of  Christians  by- 
Jews,  "  provided  the  crimes  are  committed  for  '  ritual  purposes.'  " 

METHODIST  statistics,  as  published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  give  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts  about  Methodism  in  New  York  City:  "There  are 
now'.'.  Methodist  churches  In  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
with  a  total  membership  of  16,240  ;  in  the  borough  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 
80  churches,  with  a  membership  of  22,496  ;  in  the  borough  of  Richmond,  10 
churches,  with  members.    The  total  for  the  whole  cil  y  is  r$6  churches, 

with  a  membership  of  40,825,  being  a  gain  of  i  ace  [899.  The  probation- 
ers number  3,631,  a  gain  of  248.  The  estimated  value  of  the  church  property 
is  $8,680,400,  on  which  the  indebtedness  is  $1,410,941." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


CHINA,     SOUTH     AFRICA,    AND     BRITISH 
PRESTIGE. 

'"P'HE  majority  of  the  press  of  all  European  countries  agree 
A  that  the  first  object  to  be  accomplished  in  China  is  the 
defeat  of  the  popular  uprising  against  Western  civilization. 
Next  to  this  the  question  most  discussed  is  :  How  will  the  influ- 
ence of  the  powers  be  adjusted  when  the  Chinese  are  conquered? 
The  opinion  is  pretty  widely  expressed  that  the  supremacy  of 
Great    Britain  in  world   politics   is   at  an  end,  as  her  military 


States  had  filled  up  its  territory  to  the  Pacific  seaboard,  when 
Russia  had  spread  over  all  northern  and  northeastern  Asia,  and 
when  German  unity  had  been  followed  by  the  revival  of  German 
commercial  enterprise,  with  all  the  vigor  of  the  Hanseatic 
League." 


A   LEGACY  OF   DISCORD. 
Chinaman  :  '•  You  alle  chop-chop  me  now,  but  welly  soon  forrin  devil 
chop-chop  forrin  devil !  "  —Punch. 

strength  is  not  such  as  to  command  deference  to  her  wishes.  A 
few  optimistic  journals  in  Great  Britain  do  not  admit  this. 
Lloyd's  Weekly  (London)  says: 

"The  position  has  now  become  one  of  open  war  against  China, 
and  tho  the  struggle  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time,  the  end 
must  be  a  further  partition  of  the  empire.  Fortunately,  the 
Transvaal  war  is  so  near  its  end  that  Britain  will  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  meeting  any  demands  that  may  be  made 
upon  her  for  either  ships  or  soldiers." 

On  the  other  hand,  even  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  is  ex- 
ceptionally patriotic,  objects  to  the  sending  of  more  troops  from 
India  to  China,  and  to  the  use  of  British  sailors  ashore,  "when 
they  may  be  needed  on  board  at  any  moment."  The  Standard 
asserts  that  if  Britain  has  no  troops  to  send,  she  has  friends  who 
have,  and  says : 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in 
South  Africa,  it  must  disclaim  ability  to  play  its  proper  part  in 
the  military  operations  in  Northern  China.  From  this  is  drawn, 
by  a  transparently  disingenuous  process  of  reasoning,  the  infer- 
ence that  Russia  must  be  allowed  a  free  hand,  and,  having  per- 
formed the  function  of  savior,  be  permitted  or  invited  to  appro- 
priate the  rewards  of  virtue.  A  more  curiously  lopsided  piece  of 
special  pleading  could  not  be  imagined.  .  .  .  Japan,  which  has 
already  a  very  considerable  force  in  Pe-chi-li,  is  taking  steps  to 
maintain  in  readiness  for  use — should  the  necessity  arise — an- 
other army  variously  estimated  at  between  fifteen  and  thirty 
thousand  men.  Nor  has  the  American  Government  failed  to 
convey,  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms,  that  it  will  not  tolerate 
any  attempt  of  a  single  power  to  make  separate  profit  out  of  the 
common  undertaking." 

But  other  journals,  no  less  "imperialistic"  than  Lord  Salis- 
bury's organ,  fancy  that  a  decline  of  British  power  is  inevitable, 
and  that  from  perfectly  natural  causes.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette 
says  : 

"The  supremacy  we  did  enjoy  was  due  to  the  absence  of  all 
rivals,   and    could   no  longer  be  maintained   when    the    United 


The  Radical  organs  advise  great  caution, 
trusted,  thinks  T he  Westminster  Gazette. 


Europe  is  not  to  be 
It  savs : 


"  Now,  such  being  the  situation,  would  it  be  common  prudence 
to  weaken  the  fleet  by  another  draft  for  the  far  East  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  is  in  South  Africa?  ..  .  .  The  public  must 
realize  that,  great  and  wealthy  as  this  country  may  be,  its  re- 
sources have  their  limits,  and  that  the  part  which  we  can  play 
in  the  far  East  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  part  we  have  chosen 
for  ourselves  in  South  Africa.  For  good  or  evil,  we  have  made 
our  choice  and  we  can  not  go  back  on  it.  .  .  .  We  have  heard  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  South  African  war  declare  during  the  last 
few  days  that  after  all  it  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  For  if,  he 
argued,  we  had  not  had  a  war  with  the  Boers,  we  should  have 
had  an  inevitable  war  with  one  or  more  European  powers  in 
China,  and  of  the  two  things  the  Boer  war,  with  all  its  evils,  is 
preferable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  push  the  doctrine  of  compen- 
sations so  far,  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  war  in  South 
Africa  imposes  on  us  a  peaceful  policy  in  the  far  East,  and  that 
it  throws  us  on  our  resources  to  find  a  peaceful  policy  which  is 
compatible  with  our  interests  and  our  reputation.  That  in  itself 
is  no  bad  thing." 

Very  numerous  are  the  hints  that  Great  Britain,  as  a  nation, 
may  have  been  wanting  in  politeness,  and  that  a  change  of  man- 
ners may  not  be  without  its  advantages.      7"//!?  Speaker  says  : 

"Russia  has  taken  our  place,  and  her  only  serious  rivals  are 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  We  wonder  what  the  chambers 
of  commerce  will  have  to  say  about  these  Eastern  fruits  of  the 
new  imperialism.  The  plain  facts  stand  before  their  eyes  and 
confute  the  intolerable  noise  about  the  predominance  of  our  im- 
perial race  which  proceeds  eveiy  morning  from  the  hollow  drum 
of  The  Daily  Mail.  We  are  a  strong  nation,  but  we  can  not 
afford  to  swagger  down  the  main  street  of  the  world  kicking 
every  small  man  and 
insulting  every  big  man 
we  meet.  That  is  the 
office  of  the  gutter 
press  which  seeks  not 
national  interests  or 
justice  or  truth,  but 
sensation  and  circula- 
tion. It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  statesmen  to 
make  common  sense, 
courtesy,  and  even 
magnanimity  ingredi- 
ents in  British  policy." 

The  Spectator,  which 
has  on  numerous  oc- 
casions recently  ex- 
pressed its  conviction 
in  the  inevitable  pre- 
dominance of  the  Brit- 
ish race,  nevertheless 
remarks  : 

"We  believe  that  we 
might  do  a  good  deal 
to  disperse  the  'pirate 
empire'  theory  by 
adopting  a  different 
attitude       toward     our 

neighbors  and  rivals.  At  present  our  general  attitude  in  for- 
eign affairs  is  far  too  much  that  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
Foreigners  constantly  complain,  and  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  while  we  will  not  take  certain  territories  for  ourselves,  we 
will  not  let  others  take  them.  Tho  we  do  not  want  a  thing  for 
ourselves,  we  fly  into  a  passion  at  the  notion  of  any  one  else 
even  looking  at  it.  In  spite  of  the  exaggeration,  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  be  Little  Englanders 


LI  HUNG  CHANG  AS   HAMLET. 

"To  Box,  or  not  to  Box-  that  is  the  ques- 
tion." —  Westminster  Gazette. 
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till  any  one  else  wants  to  try  the  policy  of  expansion.  Then  we 
find  that  the  place  wanted  by  the  foreign  state  is  the  one  piece 
of  the  universe  which  we  can  not  allow  to  pass  into  alien  hands. 
.  .  .  Xo  doubt  there  is  a  certain  cleverness  in  it,  but  unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken  it  is  not  a  game  that  is  really  worth  play- 
ing. The  powers  see  through  it  well  enough,  and  it  produces  a 
very  great  deal  of  enmity.  It  would  not  matter,  perhaps,  if  we 
had  only  one  sphere  of  political  activity,  but  as  our  influence 
spreads  everywhere  it  means  that  no  power  quite  knows  how  it 
stands  with  us,  and  hence  a  sense  of  suspicion  and  uncertainty 
clings  to  British  policy  on  these  as  well  as  on  the  wider  general 
grounds  stated  above.  What  we  want  to  do,  then,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  to  make  our  intentions  and  aspirations  a  great  deal  clearer. 
We  must  not,  of  course,  give  up  anything  we  have  already  got. 
but  we  should  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  we  do  not  intend 
any  longer  to  act  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  and  that  we 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  empire." 

But  the  paper  which  has  most  surprised  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  by  its  promiscuous  bouquet-flinging  is  The  Saturday- 
Review.     It  says  : 

"We  do  not  remember  a  time  when  the  policy  of  the  European 
powers  was  guided  with  a  greater  amount  of  common  sense. 
The  German  Emperor  is  in  our  eyes  one  of  the  wisest  and  safest 


HIS  TEETH   ARE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
CHAMBERLAIN  :  "I'm  afraid,  your  Majesty,  he  needs  a  new  set  of  teeth." 

— Jugend.  Munich. 

statesmen  in  Europe.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  we  be- 
lieve in  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  in  his 
power  to  enforce  his  views  upon  his  ministers.  Even  if  we  are 
credulous  on  this  point,  those  ministers  are  far  too  shrewd  to  as- 
sume the  burden  at  present  of  administering  even  the  northern 
part  of  China.  With  regard  to  France,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
M.  Leleasse  has  steered  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country  in  try- 
ing times,  and  under  some  provocation,  with  great  tact  and  self- 
restraint.  Japan  is  on  her  good  behavior  and  will  not  disobey 
the  other  powers,  while  the  United  States  are  certainly  not  going 
to  fight  for  or  with  anybody." 

As  The  Saturday  Review  has  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  it  called  Kaiser  Wilhelm  "William  the  Witless,"  and  as  it 
has  demanded  only  recently  the  immediate  destruction  of  Ger- 
many for  the  benefit  of  every  Briton,  the  Germans  express  some 
astonishment.  The  Kieler  Zeitung  remarks  that  "the  devil 
must  be  very  sick,  else  he  would  not  want  to  be  so  very  saintly." 
The  Journal des  Dibats,  Paris,  declares  that  the  South  African 
war  has  strengthened  the  peace  among  the  great  powers,  and 
says,  in  the  main  . 

Great  Britain  has  been  victorious,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  resistance  the  Boers  are  still  able  to  offer  will  change  the 
result  of  the  war.  Yet  the  Boers  have  materially  changed  the 
equilibrium  of  international  politics.  Great  Britain's  influence 
has  decreased.  In  Turkey  she  has  been  forced  to  the  wall  by 
Germany  in  the  matter  of  railroad  concessions.  In  Persia  she 
has  been  ousted  by  Russia,  and  if  she  is  unable  to  provoke  a  war 
among  the  powers  on  the  Chinese  question,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  her  weakness  has  been  demonstrated  in  South  Africa.     Great 


Britain  is  forced  to  abandon  totally  her  pretensions  to  oppose 
Russia. 

"  England  is  nervous."  thinks  the  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  ; 
"the  fact  that  torpedoes  are  being  laid  in  the  Thames  and  the 
Medway  shows  it.  Yet  no  bluff  game  will  alter  the  facts.  She 
will  have  to  play  second  fiddle  in  China."  The  Russian  press, 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  is  singularly  reticent  with  regard  to  the 
hackneyed  subject  of  Anglo-Russian  rivalry.  The  German 
papers  all  assert  that  Germany  will  attend  to  her  own  interests 
only,  and  such  anti-English  organs  as  the  Deutsche  Tages 
Zeitung,  Kreuz-Zeitung,  and  Berliner  Tageblatt  express  the 
firm  conviction  that  nothing  will  induce  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  "pull  the  British  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire."  On  the 
whole,  continental  opinion  is  best  summarized  by  the  lndepen- 
dance  Beige  (Brussels) ,  which  says  : 

"The  fact  is,  Great  Britain  is  in  a  very  critical  position,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  she  must  either  let  go  in  China  or  in  South 
Africa.  The  check  she  suffers  in  China  is  less  glaring,  hence 
the  London  authorities  prefer  to  stick  to  their  conquests  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  But  it  is  only  lately  that 
Great  Britain  has  discovered  the  enormity  of  the  mistake  com- 
mitted by  letting  Russia  establish  herself  in  China  as  the  pre- 
dominant power.  The  very  jingoes  who  applaud  Lord  Roberts 
for  his  cheap  victories  now  turn  against  the  authors  of  this 
odious  South  African  war,  which  marks,  without  a  doubt,  the 
beginning  of  the  decadence  of  British  power." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SOME   FOREIGN    VIEWS   OF   OUR   COMING 
ELECTIONS. 

INTEREST  in  our  coming  elections  is  comparatively  small  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  President  McKinley's  reelection 
is  thought  to  be  pretty  certain,  and  consequently  no  change  of 
policy  is  expected.  In  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  however, 
much  interest  is  shown.  The  editor  of  Saturday  Night,  To- 
ronto, believes  that  the  next  presidential  election  is  much  more 
than  a  mere  struggle  for  power  among  the  parties.     He  says : 

"The  development  of  the  government  into  a  plutocracy,  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  nothing  now  but  a  rich 
man's  trust,  and  that  McKinley  stands  as  the  figurehead  of  an 
extraordinary  aggregation  of  men  who  propose  to  control  this 
continent  on  the  basis  of  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,  must  be  understood  if  the  question  is  to  be  considered 
at  all.  Bryan  has  ceased  to  be  the  mere  exponent  of  silver- — he 
is  the  leader  of  the  people  against  the  trusts,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
guess  whether  the  people  will  be  successful  under  Bryan,  who  is 
much  of  a  demagog,  in  overturning  the  rich  men,  who  think  they 
are  running  the  United  States  ;  but  if  he  fails,  a  revolution  larger 
and  much  more  sweeping  in  its  results  will  certainly  be  the  out- 
come of  the  success  of  the  Republican  Party 

"The  revolution  may  come  through  Mr.  Bryan,  or  it  may  come 
through  the  people,  but  it  will  come.  The  average  man,  who  is 
helpless  as  against  lawmakers,  has  only  to  see  hard  times  star- 
ing him  in  the  face  to  make  him  a  revolutionist.  In  his  daily 
life  the  average  man  is  entirely  unconcerned  as  to  wdiether  the 
rich  man  is  getting  richer,  up  to  the  point  when  he  feels  that  he 
himself  is  becoming  poorer;  then  he  will  lodge  a  protest  which 
will  make  the  whole  United  States  rattle  about  the  ears  of  those 
who  control  the  government,  the  courts,  the  senate,  and  all  the 
large  methods  of  making  money." 

The  Globe,  Toronto,  does  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  inclined  "to  go  a-revoluting,"  despite  lynchings  and  strike 
disorders.  "The  last  presidential  election, "  it  says,  "was  held 
in  a  time  of  depression,  and  one  of  the  parties  attracted  to  itself 
all  the  elements  of  discontent  and  unrest;  so  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  prophesying  of  anarchy  and  disintegration.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  election  was  orderly,  and  the  result  was 
quietly  and  loyally  accepted."  Altho  no  evidence  has  appeared 
outside  of  England   to  show  that  any  power  or  powers  suggested 
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interference,  when  most  European  nations  were  sympathizing 
with  the  Spanish  "under  dog"  in  our  late  war,  the  supposition 
that  such  interference  was  contemplated  is  very  popular  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  country  is  considered  to  be  in  debt  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  debt  which  only  a  McKinley  administration  will  justly 
pay.     The  Newcastle  Chronicle  says  : 

"England  is  particularly  interested  in  the  approaching  contest, 
since  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  it  will  be  fought 
-out  on  lines  favorable  or  antagonistic  to  this  country.  But  the 
Democrats,  if  we  may  trust  the  utterances  of  their  spokesmen 
And  their  newspapers,  make  no  secret  of  their  design  to  play  the 
dirtiest  political  game  that  has  ever  yet  been  played  even  in 
America.  Whether  they  really  believe  or  not  that  England  is 
the  incarnation  of  every  evil  under  the  sun,  they  clearly  intend 
to  work  the  national  prejudice  for  all  it  is  worth.  So  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  promises  to  be  a  war  ticket — war  against  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  Luckily  the  new  President  can  not  come  into  power 
till  next  March,  long  before  which  England  will  have  planted 
her  flag  over  every  road  of  the  Transvaal.  All  the  same,  the 
spite  and  malice  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  America  is  the  sor- 
Tiest  spectacle  in  contemporary  politics  any  where  on  the  globe." 

The  London  Globe,  too,  is  disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of 
the  American  people.  The  suggestion  made  by  some  of  our 
papers  that  Uncle  Sam  saved  John  Bull  by  refusing  to  lead  a 
pro-Boer  coalition  is  ignored.  However,  the  Republican  plat- 
form appears  very  strong  to  many  people  in  Great  Britain  ;  the 
reelection  of  President  McKinley  is  accepted  as  pretty  certain, 
and  with  it  a  strong  policy  for  the  furtherance  of  Anglo-Saxon 
predominance.      The  Outlook  (London)   says: 

"Mr.  McKinley's  reelection  is  now,  we  may  hope,  as  sure  as 
anything  can  be  in  that  greatest  of  all  gambles — an  American 
presidential  election.  And  the  reelected  Mr.  McKinley,  disem- 
barrassed from  the  preoccupations  of  political  campaigning,  will, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  prove  to  be  quite  another  and  a 
different  President  to  the  Mr.  McKinley  who  has  for  these 
months  past  been  the  political  Laodicean  of  Anglo-Saxon  poli- 
tics. With  Britain,  America,  and  Japan  harnessed  to  the  car  of 
the  open  door  in  all  China,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  China 
south  of  the  great  wall,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  despair." 

Setting  aside  the  political  needs  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  a 
•curious  want  of  sympathy  in  Great  Britain  with  the  Republican 
Party.     The  Liberal  Speaker  says  : 

"The  Republican  platform,  of  course,  indorses  the  outrageous 
Philippine  policy  as  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  American 
power,  while  ignoring  all  its  immoral  aspects  and  its  danger  to 
American  institutions.  It  again  promises  'freedom'  to  Cuba — 
that  freedom  to  which  a  Republican  Congress  pledged  its  sacred 
word — but  it  is  careful  not  to  say  anything  about  the  refusal  of 
President  McKinley  to  do  anything  whatever  to  realize  it.  .  .  . 
The  'platform,'  in  short,  is  a  dishonest  one,  manifestly  con- 
cocted in  the  interest  of  the  great  millionaires.  It  is  only  forty 
years  since  Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the  same  party  which  to- 
day presents  the  picture  of  a  great  capitalist  phalanx.  From 
Lincoln  and  Seward  to  McKinley  and  Hanna — what  a  facilis 
descensus — but  we  will  not  conclude  the  quotation,  for  we  have 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  American  republic  to  right  itself." 

The  Unionist  Saturday  Review  says,  in  effect : 

To  the  impartial  observer  the  Republican  record  during  the 
past  four  years  seems  to  be  one  of  a  cynical  betrayal  of  pledges 
and  violation  of  good  faith.  It  leaves  the  United  States  saddled 
with  acquisitions  of  territory  scattered  over  two  oceans,  immense 
portions  of  which  are  not  yet  reduced  even  to  the  semblance  of 
acquiescence  in  their  rule,  and  it  has  rendered  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  them  the  logical  defense  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  when- 
ever it  may  be  the  interest  of  some  European  power  to  question 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  new  head  of  the  Philippine  commission 
bids  them  rely  on  the  "generosity  "  of  the  American  people  ;  but, 
with  the  example  of  Porto  Rico  before  them,  we  have  grave 
doubts  if  that  nebulous  prospect  will  induce  them  to  come  out  of 
their  swamps  and  embrace  their  deliverers.  When  we  turn  to 
other  matters  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  likely" to  figure  in  the 
coming  contest,  that  of  trusts  bulks  most  largely.     Looking  at 


the  whole  discussion  and  the  record  in  Congress  of  both  parties, 
it  is  insincere  and  purposeless,  but  of  the  two  there  can  be  no 
doubts  that  the  Republicans  for  various  reasons  are  the  capital- 
ists' friends,  and  Mr.  Bryan  may  make  a  good  deal  of  this  as  he 
did  before.  The  only  achievement  the  present  Congress  can 
boast  is  the  passing  of  a  gold-standard  act  which,  dictated  by 
no  lofty  motives,  will  appeal  to  the  moneyed  classes  ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  last  election  shows  that  a  campaign  conducted 
under  present  conditions  against  their  united  influences  is  almost 
certainlv  foredoomed  to  failure. 


THE   NEW   GERMAN   NAVY. 

THE  last  opposition  to  the  German  navy  bill  has  been  easily 
overcome  in  the  German  Parliament,  and  the  Germans 
will  soon  possess  a  powerful  fleet.  Ostensibly  it  is  not  to  be 
finished  until  1916  ;  in  reality  that  year  has  been  put  as  the  limit 
for  the  existence  of  vessels  in  the  Kaiser's  fleet  which  may  be 
considered  obsolete.     Already  the  German  navy  is  much  stronger 


Fathfr  NEPTUNE  :  "Bust  my  bulkheads  and  shiver  my  compartments, 
have  I  got  to^leara  German  at  my  time  o£  life  !  "  — Punch. 

in  fighting  ships  than  a  comparison  of  its  aggregate  tonnage 
with  that  of  other  navies  would  lead  the  uninitiated  to  suppose. 
The  Reichstag  has  refused  cruisers,  which  were  badly  needed 
according  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  ;  but,  as  the  The  St.  James' s 
Gazette  (London)  predicted,  the  Emperor  uses  his  battle-ships 
as  cruisers,  and  four  of  these  of  the  latest  pattern  have  left  for 
the  far  East.  The  increase  of  the  fleet,  which  will  contain  38 
first-class  battle-ships  when  brought  up  to  the  standard,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  unceasing  agitation  of  German  navy  clubs  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  also  meets  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  who  is 
held  mainly  responsible  by  many  people  outside  of  Germany. 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  Toronto  Weekly  Sun,  says: 

"The  crack-brained  German  Emperor  has  just  dragooned  his 
Parliament  into  doubling  his  war  navy.  France  and  England  at 
once  follow  suit.  Italy  will  probably  do  the  same.  .  .  .  There 
will  be  no  pulling  up  on  the  part  of  the  governments  so  long  as 
they  can  draw  the  money ;  while  the  lust  of  war  will  be  con- 
stantly stimulated,  and  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  will 
cause  the  ill  deeds  to  be  done.  The  ostentatious  display  of  Eng- 
land's naval  power  at  the  jubilee  could  not  fail  to  have  the  effect 
of  disposing  the  nation  to  war.  If  the  people  of  any  one  country 
would  resolutely  use  their  franchise  to  force  disarmament  on 
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their  Government,  their  example  would  probably  prevail.     But 
nobody  will  begin." 

Many  papers  in  Great  Britain  which  had  ridiculed  the  possibil- 
ity of  German  sea-power,  admit  now  that  it  is  becoming  a  reality. 
The  Scotsman  (Edinburgh)  says: 

"Germany's  advance  among  the  '  world  powers'  is  the  theme 
of  a  most  interesting  paper  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  by 
Mr.  Gastrell,  the  commercial  attache  to  the  British  embassy  at 
Berlin.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  increase  of  her  mercantile  interests  that 
70  per  cent,  of  Germany's  commerce  is  now  carried  by  sea.  For 
this  her  own  mercantile  marine  largely  provides.  In  actual  ton- 
nage Germany  stands  second  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  her 
steam  tonnage  is  to-day  ten  times  what  it  was  in  1S72.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  figures  by  which  Mr.  Gastrell  reminds  Europe 
how  the  aspirations  of  the  Kaiser  for  a  world  empire — aspira- 
tions too  often  scoffed  at  by  the  unthinking — are  being  realized." 

The  German  opposition  papers  which  advocated  the  navy  bill 
all  speak  of  threats  uttered  by  English  and  American  statesmen 
and  journalists  against  Germany  as  justification  for  the  expense 
to  be  incurred.  Not  a  few  papers  throughout  Europe  suspect  that 
Great  Britain  dislikes  the  thought  of  a  powerful  German  fleet. 
The  journal des  Debuts  (Paris)  says: 

"That  a  nation  can  create  transoceanic  interests  without  pos- 
sessing a  powerful  fleet  Germany  has  proven.  What  Herr 
Richter,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  forgets,  but  what  the 
Reichstag  comprehends,  is  that  when  this  commercial  prosperity 
has  been  created  it  must  be  protected  against  the  jealousy  of 
rivals.  We  in  France  are  only  indirectly  concerned.  The  Brit- 
ish fleet  is  sure  to  be  increased  in  consequence  of  this  German 
augmentation,  and  this  will  in  turn  force  us  to  build.  Great 
Britain  is  not  likely  to  permit  herself  to  be  outdistanced  by  a 
rival  whose  sovereign  has  adopted  the  disquieting  motto:  '  Vn- 
sere  Zukunft  liegt  auj  dan  Meere,'  i.e.,  'Our  future  is  on  the 
sea  !  '  " 

Nor  is  Russia  disturbed  because  Germany  increases  her  fleet. 
"Great  Eritain  has  a  large  fleet,  and  claims  to  be  paramount  on 
the  ocean  for  that  reason.  She  continually  threatens  others  with 
her  fleet.  The  consequence  is  obvious.  Other  fleets  are  being 
built  to  neutralize  Britain's  power,  "  says  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St. 
Petersburg).  —  Translations  made  J or  The  Literary  Digest. 


DOCTORS'    DIFFERENCES   ABOUT  CHINA. 

DR.  A.  H.  SMITH,  who  has  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life 
among  the  Chinese  of  the  Shantung  district,  going  in  and 
out  of  their  cottages  almost  like  one  of  themselves,  and  so  get- 
ting a  grip  of  something  better  than  mere  impressions,  has  given 
to  the  world  what  he  has  gathered  from  his  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese  in  two  books,  the  first,  published  some  ten  years  ago, 
"Chinese  Characteristics";  the  second,  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared, being  entitled  "Village  Life  in  China."  The  latter  has 
received  unqualified  praise  from  The  Athenatnn,  and  is  dealt 
with  in  a  leader  of  the  Kobe  Weekly  Chronicle,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: 

"  The  Athenceum  reviewer  bluntly  says  that  the  main  impres- 
sion left  on  the  reader  by  a  perusal  of  'Village  Life  in  China'  is 
that  a  more  sordid  existence  than  that  of  a  Chinese  peasant  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  This  is.  to  a  certain  extent,  the  outcome  of 
overpopulation;  says  Dr.  Smith.  'There  are  too  many  villages 
to  the  square  mile,  too  many  families  to  the  village,  too  many 
mouths  to  the  family.  Wherever  one  goes  it  is  the  same  weary 
tale  with  interminable  reiteration.  Poverty,  poverty,  poverty, 
always  and  ever  more  poverty'  .  .  .  Every  trade  and  calling  is 
hopelessly  overmanned,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  is  propor- 
tionately, keen.  In  Shantung  schoolmasters  are  more  numerous 
than  those  who  can  read,  and  the  wretched  pittance  they  are  able 
to  gain  by  explaining  the 'saws'  of  Confucius  and  Mcncius  is 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 

"In  Europe  and  America  family  life  often  brings  light  and 
happiness  into  the  smallest  cottage.      But   in  China  family  life  is 


unknown.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be  seen  with  his  wife  in 
public,  and  for  a  husband  to  converse  with  his  wife  at  home  is 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Writes  Dr.  Smith  :  '  In  those  unique  instances  in  which  the  young 
couple  have  the  good  sense  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  actually  exchanging  ideas,  this 
circumstance  is  the  joke  of  the  whole  family  circle.  We  have 
heard  of  cases  in  which  members  of  a  family  in  which  there  was. 
a  newly  married  couple  kept  a  string,  in  which  was  tied  a  knot 
every  time  they  were  heard  to  speak  to  one  another.  This  cord 
would  subsequently  be  exhibited  to  them  in  ridicule  of  their 
intimacy. '" 

A  correspondent,  writing  in  reply  to  the  foregoing,  in  the  Kobe 
Chronicle,  prefers  the  other  side  of  the  picture  as  presented  by 
the  noted  traveler,  Mrs.  Bishop,  from  whose  book  "The  Yangtse 
Valley  and  Beyond  "  he  thus  quotes  : 

"  China  bristles  with  contradictions.  The  sick  man  ought  to 
be  in  decay,  but  he  is  not.  His  innate  cheerfulness  is  scarcely 
clouded  by  our  repeated  assertions  that  he  ought  to  be  dead,  and 
he  faces  the  future  which  we  prophesy  for  him  without  misgiv- 
ing. On  the  whole  peace,  order,  and  a  fair  amount  of  prosper- 
ity prevail  throughout  the  empire.  The  gains  of  labor  are 
secure  ;  taxation,  even  with  the  squeezes  attending  it,  is  rarely 
oppressive  in  the  country,  and  in  the  towns  is  extremely  light. 
The  phrase  'ground  down*  does  not  apply  to  the  Chinese  peas- 
ant. There  is  complete  religious  toleration.  Guilds,  trades- 
unions,  and  other  combinations  carry  out  their  systems  unim- 
peded, and  the  Chinese  genius  for  association  is  absolutely 
unfettered.  The  Chinese  practically  in  actual  life  are  one  of  the 
freest  peoples  on  earth.  He  is  free  in  all  trades  and  industries 
to  make  money  and  to  keep  it ;  to  rise  from  the  peasant's  hut  to 
place  and  dignity. " 


A    POINTED   QUESTION    FROM   JAPAN. 

"  T^X  Orienle  Lux  "  is  the  motto  of  The  Orient,  a  Tokyo  maga- 
zine edited  in  English  by  Japanese  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  enlightening  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  with  regard  to 
Japan.  Its  editor  is  very  anxious  for  an  explanation  of  the  ap- 
parent divergence  between  Christian  theory  and  practise.  We 
condense  his  article  as  follows: 

Japan  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  non- 
Christian  power  that  has  been  admitted  into  what  is  called  the 
comity  of  nations  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  to  judge 
from  the  utterances  of  the  European  and  American  press  she  is 
by  no  means  the  least  respected  power.  Unfortunately  the  cause 
of  this  respect  is  not  such  as  to  satisfy  all  Japanese.  Japan  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  but  that  is  not  really 
why  she  is  respected.  That  respect  was  earned  in  a  short  nine 
months  by  the  achievements  of  the  Japanese  army  and  navy. 
Now,  that  sort  of  thing  is  pleasing  enough  to  a  nation's  amour 
propre,  but  on  calmly  thinking  the  matter  over  some  Japanese 
would  wish  that  the  respect  of  Western  nations  had  been  earned 
by  something  else  than  by  mere  proficiency  in  the  art  of  slaugh- 
ter conducted  on  modern  scientific  principles.  Russia,  too,  is 
respected  and  feared.  Yet  she  is  the  only  non-constitutional 
country  in  the  comity  of  nations.  The  liberty  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  press  is  under  the  tyranny  of  mere  administrative 
orders  in  Russia,  and  official  peculation  is  nearly  as  rife  as  in 
China.  And  this  gives  rise  to  strange  misgivings.  Are  the  so- 
calld  Christian  nations  really  followers  of  the  religious  cult  they 
so  ostentatiously  and  proudly  profess? 

Without  going  so  far  with  Count  Tolstoy  as  to  say  that  his 
rendering  of  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity  is  the  correct  one, 
we  do  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  the  most  important  in  the  so-called  Christian  code  of 
morality.  And  these  precepts  unquestionably  are  against  war, 
and  all  against  according  honor  to  any  nation  or  any  man  on  the 
mere  grounds  of  success  in  the  exercise  of  brute  force,  much  less 
of  success  in  slaughtering  enemies.  And  yet  it  is  precisely  on 
these  grounds  that  non-Christian  Japan  has  been  accorded  the 
respect  of  so-called  Christian  Europe  and  America  ! 

We  can  very  well  understand  the  old  Hebrews  respecting  us 
for  success  in  war,  for  the  old  Hebrew  God  was  a  God  of  battles. 
But  we  have  always  understood  that  the  Christian  Father  in 
heaven  was  no  mere  tribal  war  god,  but  a  God  of  love.  The 
present  situation  is  not  a  little  puzzling  tons  benighted  heathens 
of  Japan,  who  have  earned  the  respect  of  those  who  profess  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  by  success  in  slaugh- 
tering our  enemies,  and  by  that  alone.  Will  real  Christians 
kindly  explain  what  it  all  means? 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  Van  Home  writes  from  St.  Thomas,  May 
6,  1900  : 

Business  continues  depressed,  tho  there  was  an 
increase  o£  $40,000  in  the  value  of  the  imports  re- 
ceived in  this  port  from  the  United  States  in  1899. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Christiansted 
and  Fredericksted,  St.  Croix,  were  about  the 
average  of  late  years.  The  year  1899  was  a  great 
crop  season  for  St.  Croix,  the  yield  being  many 
per  cent,  more  than  ordinary.  Most  of  the  sugar 
was  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  natural 
buying  and  selling  market  for  the  Danish  West 
Indies.  The  provision  trade  is  almost  wholly 
with  the  United  States,  but  the  dry-goods  trade  is 
with  Europe.  European  houses  have  sought  the 
trade,  and  probably  will  continue  to  keep  it  until 
American  houses  study  the  wants  of  tropical 
countries. 

There  are  many  cabinetmakers  here  who  manu- 
facture furniture  of  the  beautiful  hard  woods 
that  grow  so  readily  in  these  parts— cedar,  ma- 
hogany, etc.  I  have  seen  at  least  fifty  different 
kinds  of  hard  wood  that  could  be  polished  with 
most  satisfactory  effect.  American  or  European 
soft  woods  will  not  last  in  this  climate.  They  are 
destroyed  by  an  insect  called  the  wood  louse. 
This  seems  not  to  be  understood  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  furniture,  such  as  pianos,  for  in- 
stance. I  have  seen  an  instrument  honeycombed 
by  these  little  creatures  and  rendered  useless. 
The  wood  most  commonly  used  for  building  pur- 
poses and  for  furniture  is  the  hard  pine  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  Many  car- 
goes of  this  lumber  are  brought  here. 

St.  Thomas  is  preeminently  a  coaling-station. 
This  fact  is  being  emphasized  more  and  more  each 
year.  Steam  navigation  of  the  ocean,  with  cable 
facilities,  has  caused  this  port  to  lose  the  position 
of  commercial  provider  for  the  West  Indies  ;  but 
as  a  coaling-station  it  is  without  a  peer,  all  things 
considered.  A  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal 
were  handled  here  twice  during  the  past  year,  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  alone  using  more  than 
6,000  tons  per  month.  The  present  superintendent 
of  the  company's  wharf,  still  a  young  man,  says 
he  remembers  when  6,000  tons  was  a  large  quan- 
tity of  coal  to  handle  during  twelve  months.  At 
the  present  rate  of  use,  the  quantity  needed  will 
be  75,000  tons  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  every  pound  of  this  coal-is 
American.  The  Gle  Transatlantique  Steamship 
Company  is  also  a  large  consumer  of  steaming 
coal,  which  is  stored  here  and  used  for  its  own 
steamers  exclusively.  The  average  per  month  is 
1,000  tons.  The  only  steamship  companies  not 
using  American  coal  are  the  La  Veloce  Xavagaz- 
ione  Italiana  and  the  Royal  Mail  of  London,  which 
employ  Welsh  coal  in  small  quantities.  Brondsted 
&  Co.  keep  the  only  sale  depot  and  have  a  variety 
of  customers.  During  the  past  year,  the  man- 
agers have  supplied  American,  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Dutch,  Austrian,  Dominican,  and 
Russian  men-of-war  with  United  States  coal,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  ships  which  had  used  up  their 
supply  at  sea. 

St.  Thomas,  lying  as  it  does  in  the  track  of  com- 
merce and  offering  a  commodious  and  safe  harbor, 
must  in  the  near  future — especially  when  the 
isthmian  canal  is  finished — become  the  relief  sta- 
tion and  coal-supply  depot  of  the  middle  Atlantic. 


Consul  Long  writes  from  Cairo  May  12,  1900: 

Many  and  impressive  evidences  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  United  States  system  of  building  up  and 
promoting  home  industries  are  afforded  by  the 
recent  rapid  expansion  of  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  Egypt  While  our  makers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery  are  just  be- 
ginning to  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  im- 
portance of  the  new  field  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Nile,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  Lord  Cromer,  British 
agent  and  consul-general  in  Egypt,  on  the 
finances,  administration,  and  condition  of  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  in  1899,  that  American  builders  of 
railway  locomotives,  whose   foresight  and  enter- 


prise carried  them  into  successful  competition 
with  the  English  here  a  few  years  ago,  are  still 
holding  the  field,  and  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
sumed that  they  are  here  to  stay. 

Under  the  head  of  "railways,''  Lord  Cromer 
says  : 

"  Large  additions  were  made  to  the  rolling-stock 
in  the  course  of  last  year.  Most  of  the  new  stock 
added  is,  however,  to  replace  old  stock  which  had 
been  condemned.  I  may  mention  that  four  trial 
heavy  engines,  exceeding  in  power  the  largest  lo- 
comotives in  use  on  the  English  railways,  were 
ordered  last  year,  viz,  two  from  Messrs.  Dubs,  of 
Glasgow,  and  two  from  America.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  various  works  now  in  progress,  Captain 
Johnstone,  the  acting  president  of  the  railway  ad- 
ministration, writes  to  me:  'They  form  but  a 
small  part  of  what  is  required,  and  I  trust  that 
funds  may  soon  be  available  for  the  various  urgent 
services,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
port  of  Alexandria  and  the  Cairo  goods-yard, 
which  the  administrations  have  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  the  Government  for  approval.'  On 
this  point  I  can  only  repeat  what  1  said  last  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  railway  progress  in 
Egypt  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  What  is  now  required  is 
that  a  considerable  sum— say,  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions— should  be  borrowed,  in  order  to  enable  the 
railways  to  be  put  into  thoroughly  good  working 
order 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  only  locomotives  re- 
cently supplied  by  an  English  firm  —  Messrs. 
Neilson  Reid  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow — have  not  given 
the  slightest  trouble.  Those  purchased  from 
America  in  1898  have  also  done  well  ;  but,  as  they 
differ  in  many  respects  from  our  standard  types, 
our  men  have  taken  some  time  to  learn  their  pe- 
culiarities, and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
best  results  out  of  them.  The  action  of  the  board 
in  ordering  locomotives  and  wagons  from  Amer- 
ica has  been  criticized.  It  is  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  American  firms,  while  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  tender  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
others  in  our  designs,  almost  invariably  offer  us 
engines  or  wagons  built  to  standard  designs  of 
their  own  at  lower  prices  and  in  less  time,  while 
English  and  other  European  makers  content 
themselves  with  tendering  on  our  designs,  being, 
as  a  rule,  not  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  to 
standard  designs  of  their  own.  We  much  prefer 
adhering  to  our  own  standards  ;  but  in  cases  where 
time  and  cost  are  of  great  importance,  such  an 
offer  from  America  can  not  be  passed  by.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  length  of  time  required  at  pres- 
ent by  competent  English  firms  to  execute  such 
orders  is  prohibitive,  and  the  only  order  placed 
for  locomotives  this  year,  besides  the  trial  orders 
referred  to  elsewhere,  went  to  a  Belgian  firm, 
who  offered  delivery  in  three  and  a  half  months 
less  than  any  English  firm,  and  who  have  done 
good  work  for  us  in  previous  years." 

The  above  observations  of  Lord  Cromer  refer  to 
the  year  1899,  To-day,  there  are  forty-six  Ameri- 
can locomotives  either  in  use  of  ordered  by  the 
Egyptian  railway  administration  ;  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  cars  are  in  use  and  orders  for 
four  hundred  more  cars  have  been  placed.  The 
superiority  of  American  engines  and  cars,  as  well 
as  of  all  other  railway  equipment  and  supplies,  is 
conceded  by  railway  officials  and  experts,  and  the 
demands  upon  our  shops  will  continue  to  grow 
with  increasing  rapidity. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  may  look  with 
pardonable  pride  upon  our  success  in  furnishing 
electrical  engines  for  London,  locomotives  for 
railways  in  India  and  Great  Britain,  iron  bridges 
for  the  Sudan,  and  machinery  and  manufactured 
goods  for  all  countries.  Having  supplied  our  own 
markets,  we  now  send  forth  the  machinery  that  is 
to  aid  civilization  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  from 
the  burning  deserts  of  the  Sudan  to  the  frozen 
fields  of  Siberia. 


Consul  Worman,  of  Munich,  under  date  of  May 
1,  1900,  reports  that  the  biscuit  and  cake  manufac- 
turers of  Germany  have  formed  a  trust  and  fixed 
minimum  prices  for  unpacked  goods  ("Nakte 
Waare"),   common     biscuits    ("  Volksbisquits  "), 


United  States   Hotel,  Saratoga   Springs.  X.  Y. 

Is  perhaps  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  as  well  as  the 
most  extensive  and  elegant  hotel  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  preeminently  the  favorite  resort  for  recreation, 
pleasure,  and  health,  and  is  patronized  hy  leading  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  grand  hotel,  with  its  ex- 
tensive and  fairy-like  grounds,  is  situated  in  the  most 
eligible  and  fashionable  part  ol  this  most  fashionable  Spa. 


A  PICTURKSyUE  KOUTE. 

The  Champlain  Transportation  Co.,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
sailing  in  connection  with  the  D.  &  H.  K.R.  System  adver- 
tised on  last  page,  traverses  the  most  picturesque  Lake 
George  and  also  the  equally  picturesque  and  historic  Lake 
Champlain  in  full  view  of  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Green 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Adirondacks  on  the  west. 


BONDS 

Suitable    for   the    investment  of 

TRUST  FUNDS  and  ESTATES. 


We  own  and  offer 

$85,000  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
FIVE  PER  GENT  GOLD  RONDS 

OF 

The  Kenosha  Gas  &  Electric 
Co,,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 


These  bonds  are  secured  by  an  ab- 
solute first  mortgage  upon  all  the 
property  now  owned  or  that  may  be  here- 
after acquired  by  the  company. 

The  Trust  Deed  provides  that  ail 
the  bonds  must  be  paid  off  at  105 
and    interest   within   30   years. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company 
for  the  past  year  were  over  twice  the 
interest  on  the  bonds. 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  a  manufacturing 
city  of  considerable  importance,  is  sit- 
uated 34  miles  south  of  Milwaukee  and 
5 1  miles  north  of  Chicago  on  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railway.  It  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  14,000.  The  city  is  in  ex 
cellent  financial  condition ;  owns  its  own 
waterworks  and  a  complete  sewerage  sys- 
tem ;  is  well  paved,  and  the  improvements 
generally  indicate  substantial  prosperity. 

We  offer  these  bonds  at  1 0 2  L  and  interest, 
yielding  over  5    interest  per  annum, 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


DEVITT,  TREMBLE  &  CO., 

BANKERS, 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


"First-Ckss  Rfcilro^d  Stocks 

and  other  listed  securities  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
usual  rates  of  dividends.  .   . 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BICYCLES  FF'OW  Q0SJ 
5,000  51,As?.V.R^K'^SB^t 

equipment  must  be  closed  out. 
1900  Models,  best  makes.  $1  I  to  $20 
'?9  &  '98  Models,  high  grade  %H  to  $  I » 
SOO  Secondhand  Wheels 

aU  makes  and  models,  pood  as  new, 
M        *10.      Great  factory  Clearing 

gaU  at  half   factory  COSt      We  ship 
■  ■  re  (in   trial   without   a  ci-nt  in 

advan.-.,    EARN  A   BICYCLt 

distributing!  atalogues  for  ua.  Many 
earned  ■  wheel  last  year,     our  1900 
proposition  Is  t-\t-n  more  liberal. 
Write  nt  once  tor  our  Bargain 
List  and  Sp<  .  inl  Offer.       Address  Dept.  - 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Chicago 
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and  Albert  cakes,  to  rule  the  whole  industry  in 
Germany. 

On  May  5.  Mr.  Worraan  notes  that  the  various 
German  manufacturers  of  cement  are  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  the  formation  of  a  syndicate,  which 
will  open  a  central  bureau  for  the  sale  of  all  the 
cement  output  of  German  factories. 


Acting  Consul  Monaghan  writes  from  Chemnitz, 
May  18,  1900 : 

According  to  several  newspapers  of  Milan,  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Railroads  has  empowered  the 
Italian  Meridional,  Mediterranean,  and  Sicilian 
railroads  to  call  for  bids  for  123  locomotives,  460 
baggage-cars,  and  2,673  freight  cars,  valued  at  $8,- 
878,000.  For  the  construction  of  these,  competition 
is  open  to  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  our  large  builders  of  locomotives  should  stand 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  part  of  these  orders.  I 
am  unable  to  give  the  time  limit  of  bids. 


PERSONALS. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  New  York  Sun, 
will  be  convenient  to  bear  in  mind  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  : 

McKlNLEY  AND    ROOSEVELT. 

William  McKinley  is  57  years  of  age;  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  42. 

President  McKinley  was  born  in  Ohio  ;  Roose- 
velt was  born  in  New  York  City. 

McKinley  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  ;  Roosevelt 
is  of  Holland-Dutch  descent.  The  name  Roose- 
velt means  "  field  of  roses." 

McKinley,  educated  in  Ohio,  studied  law  in  Al- 
bany, X  Y.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1867.  Roosevelt  was  educated  at  Harvard  College 
and  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  this  city. 

Both  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  are  trained  in  the 
affairs  of  public  life,  legislative  and  executive. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  for  three  terms  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly.  Mr.  McKinley  repre- 
sented his  home  district  for  fourteen  years  in 
Congress.  Afterward  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Ohio,  and  was  reelected  to  the  same  office  by  a 
largely  increased  majority  in  1898.  He  was  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated his  Republican  predecessor,  Mr.  Harrison 
for  President. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  26  years  of  age  when  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  his  native  county  in  Ohio  ; 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  22  years  of  age  when  he  was 
first  elected  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly. 

Roosevelt  was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  by  President  McKinley  in  April,  1897.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  New  York  in  1898. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  promoted  to  the  Presidency 
from  the  governorship  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  while  gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 

Both  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  have  war  records. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  a  soldier  in  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Volunteers,  which  participated  in  the  battles 
of  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Lexington,  Win- 
chester, Fisner's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  McKin- 
ley was  one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  regiment, 
which  included  ninety-two  members  under  21. 
Roosevelt's  military  record  in  Cuba  at  San  Juan 
and  on  neighboring  fighting  fields  is  of  universal 
public  knowledge. 

Both  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  are  interesting 
and  effective  public  speakers. 

Mr.  McKinley  comes  from  a  State  having  23  elec- 
toral votes;  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  a  State  having 36. 
Both  candidates  upon  the  Republican  national 
ticket  are  now  in  office.  Mr.  McKinley  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Bryan  and  Stevi  nsom. 

William  J.  Bryan  is  a  native  of  Illinois  ;  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  is  a  resident  of  that  State.  Bryan  was 
born  at  Salem  ;  Stevenson  resides  at  Blooming- 
ton. 


Both  are  lawyers.  Stevenson  is  in  active  prac- 
tise. 

Bryan  was  40  years  of  age  on  the  19th  of  March 
last ;  Stevenson  was  65  on  the  23d  of  October. 

Both  have  been  candidates  before  for  the  offices 
to  which  they  were  nominated  by  the  Kansas  City 
convention. 

The  Illinois  county  of  which  Bryan  is  a  native 
gave  him  400  majority  in  1896.  Christian  county, 
Kentucky,  of  which  Stevenson  is  a  native,  is  one  of 
the  strong  Republican  counties  of  that  State.  It 
has  a  large  colored  population.  Goebel  lost  it  at 
the  last  election  by  600  majority.  Stevenson  lost 
it  when  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1892. 
Bloomington,  in  which  Stevenson  resides,  gave 
2,225  Republican  and  2,100  Democratic  votes  in 
1892,  with  Stevenson  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Both  Bryan  and  Stevenson  have  been  members 
of  Congress,  each  for  two  terms.  Bryan  was  first 
elected  in  1890  ;  Stevenson  sixteen  years  earlier. 

Stevenson  was  the  tail  of  the  successful  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1892  ;  Bryan  was  the  head  of  the 
unsuccessful  Democratic  ticket  in  1896. 

Nebraska,  from  which  Bryan  hails,  has  8  elec- 
toral votes  ;  Illinois,  from  which  Stevenson  comes, 
has  24. 

Bryan  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  Chi- 
cago in  1896  on  the  fifth  ballot,  one  of  his  opponents 
being  Stevenson.  Stevenson  was  nominated  in  the 
same  city  for  Vice-President  four  years  earlier,  on 
the  first  ballot,  as  he  was  in  Kansas  City.  His  op- 
ponents were  Isaac  P.  Gray  of  Indiana,  Judge 
Morse  (who  has  become  a  Republican)  of  Michi- 
gan, Henry  Watterson,  and  John  L.  Mitchell  of 
Wisconsin. 

Nebraska  has  never  furnished  the  country  with 
a  President,  or  Illinois  with  a  Vice-President,  ex- 
cept Stevenson.  The  only  Republican  candidate 
for  Vice-President  nominated  from  Illinois  was 
defeated  in  1884. 

Bryan  and  Stevenson  were  both  in  the  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  Mr.  Stevenson  presiding  over 
the  Senate  and  Mr  Bryan  being  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  committee  of  the  House. 

Both  Bryan  and  Stevenson  are  civilians — Steven- 
son distinctively  so.  He  was,  however,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  in  1877. 

Bryan  is  a  tireless  and  effective  political  cam- 
paigner. Mr.  Stevenson  dated  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance of  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  in  1892 
from  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  in  it  he  wrote  :  "The 
greatest  power  conferred  upon  human  govern- 
ment is  that  of  taxation."  A  rabbit's  foot  was 
presented  to  him  in  that  canvass. 

Neither  Bryan  nor  Stevenson  hold  any  public 
office  at  present. 


Here  is  one  of  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  stories  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mr.  Beecher  once  told  me 
that  he  never  ate  soup,  that  he  got  very  tired  of 
sitting  through  the  first  course  of  dinner,  and  that 
he  finally  decided  he  would  do  something  with 
that  time.  He  had  Froude's  History  of  England 
at  hand,  in  twelve  octavo  volumes,  and  every  day 
when  the  people  filed  into  the  dining-room  he  sat 
down  on  a  sofa  and  picked  up  a  volume  of  Froude 
and  read  until  the  second  course  was  announced. 
In  that  way  he  read  Froude's  History  of  England 
in  two  winters. — New  York  Press. 


A  special  edition  of  the  Eton  College  Chronicle 
gives  the  names  of  1,001  old  Ktonians  who  are,  or 
have  been,  serving  in  South  Africa.  The  names 
include  those  of  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
Lord  Methuen,  Sir  H.  E.  Colville,  Lieut. -Gen.  N. 
('..  I.yttleton,  Sir  II.  C.  Chermside,  Gens.  R.  Pole- 
Carew,  B.  D.  Campbell,  G.  Barton  (woundedi,  Lord 
Dundonald,  R.  E.  Knox  (wounded),  Hutton,  Inigo 
Jones,  and  Buraside. — Commercial  Advertiser. 

DEVITT,  TREMBLE  &  COMPANY. 

Among  the  more  conservative  banking  institutions  in 
Chicago  of  the  present  day  is  the  firm  of  Devitt,  Tremble 
&  Company,  located  in  the  First  National  Hank  lluilding. 
In  addition  to  its  large  and  growing  business  in  municipal 
securities  the  firm  handles  an  excellent  chvs  of  corporation 
bonds,  making  a  specialty  of  choice  issues  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric bonds.  In  this  particular  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
reliable  houses  of  the  West. 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts* 

THERE  remain  but  a 
few  more  weeks  to  take 
advantage  of  our  Re- 
duced Price  Sale  on  Suits 
and  Skirts.  Some  weeks 
ago,  when  we  began  this 
Sale,  we  had  several  thou- 
sand pieces  of  suitings  and 
skirtings  on  hand.  Almost 
all  of  these  have  been  closed 
out,  but  a  nice  assortment 
is  still  left ;  the  balance 
must  now  be  sold  in  order 
to  make  room  for  our  new 
Fall  stcck  of  materials. 
You  will  not  soon  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  secur- 
ing a  fashionable  garment 
made  to  order  at  such  a 
great  reduction  from  former 
prices.  One  =  third  has 
been  cut  off  the  price 
of  nearly  every  suit  and  skirt 
in  our  line,  and  many  of 
our  garments  have  been  re- 
duced to  exactly  one-half 
of  former  prices.  The 
quality  of  materials  and 
workmanship,  however,  is 
right  up  to  our  usual  stand- 
ard— just  as  good  as  if 
you  paid  double  the 
money. 

Order  from  this  Reduced 
Price   Sale    whatever    you 
wish;  if  you  don't  like  it, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Tailor-made  Suits,  lined  throughout:  former  price  $10; 
reduced  to  $6.67.    $15  Suits  reduced  to  $10  ;  some 
reduced  to  $7.50. 
$20  Suits  reduced  to  $13.34 ;    some  reduced  to  $10. 
Separate   All -Wool  Skirts:    former  price  $6:    reduced 
to  $4.    $7  Skirts  reduced  to  $4.67  ;  some  reduced 
to  $3.50.    Handsome  Wash  Suits  in  the  newest  styles: 
former  prce  $4:  reduced  to  $2.    $5  Wash  Suits  re- 
duced b    $2.50.    Wash  Skirts,  indispensable  for 
Summer  wear :  former  p-ice  $3  :  reduced  to  $1.50. 
$4  Wash  Skirts  reduced  to  $2.    Reduced  prices  on  Rainy- 
Day  Suits  and  Skirts. 
We  tell  you  about  hundreds  of  reduced-price  garments 
in   our  Summer   Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  FREE, 
together  with  samples  of  materials,  to  any  lady  who  wishes 
them.     Write  to-day  for   Catalogue  and  Samples  ;  you 
■will  get  them  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COnPANY, 
119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


mmium 


THIS  APRON 


Made  of  good  quality  lawn. 
One  row  of  insertion  on  waist  ; 
ruflle  from  belt  over  shoulders, 
sizes  4  to  10  years,  50  cents. 


Inexpensive, 
yet  pretty,  will 
prove  of  prac- 
tical value  as 
part  of  a  child's 
school  outfit. 

One  of  many 
useful  and  eco- 
nomical  arti- 
cles to  befound 
in  our  Cata- 
logue of 

Over  tCCO 
Illustrations 

Int.  r. ■■.iint;  to  Mother* 

Sent  for  4  cent* 

pottage 


60-62  West  23d  Street,  New  York 

HIIIIII)WIIHMIIIIimUIHIl'llll|iJIHIIUMIIHIIHIIIIt> 


I 


CTADK  host  by  test-74  YEARS.  We  DAY  CASH 
N  APrcW.WT  MORE  Sai.ksmen  Y h\  I  MlkU 
CrfKLLv Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  Mo;  DansvilU,  HA. 
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MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 

A  Definition. — A  satirist  is  a  man  who  discovers 
things  about  himself,  and  then  says  them  about 
some  one  else. — Life. 


An  Explanation. — JOHNNY  :  "Paw,  what  is 
blackmail  ? " 

Paw  .  Mourning  envelopes."— Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 


A  Free-Thinker.  —  "That  gentleman  who  ii 
being  introduced  to  Miss  Binks  is  a  free-thinker." 
"Which  is  he,  a  bachelor  or  a  widower?" — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

The  Reason  Why.— TOM  :  "That  horse  of  Mrs. 
De  Smyth's  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  her." 

Jack  :  "Naturally;  she's  a  grass  widow," — Chi- 
cago Xews. 


Encouraging. — SHE  :  "Do  you  think  in,  say  two 
years,  I  could  sing  in  opera,  professer?" 

"Hardly  that.  But  you  are  pretty  sure  of  a  roof 
garden." —  Life. 


Keward  of  Bravery. — "So  Belle  is  engaged  to  a 
one-armed  man?"  "Yes;  she  says  she  admired 
him  for  the  way  in  which  he  went  to  work  to  win 
his  way  single-handed." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


No  Sign. —SQUIRE  (engaging  coachman)  :  "Are 
you  married?" 

Coachman-  "No,  sir.  These  'ere  scratches 
came  from  a  cat." — Exchange. 


Physics.  — First  Boy  :  "Did  you  take  physics  at 
your  school  ?" 

Second  Boy  :  "No;  but  ma  made  me  take  phys- 
ics at  home." — Boston  Transcript. 


Ills  Fadder.— First  Urchin  :   "My   fadder's  a 
dandy.     He  never  told  de  truth  in  his  life." 
Second  Urchin  :  "How  do  yer  know  ?  " 
First  Urchin  :  "He  says  so."— fudge. 


Off  His  Conscience. — "Papa,  will  you  give  me 
a  good,  sound  licking?"  "What  for,  Bobbie?" 
"Well.  I  am  going  to  sneak  off  and  go  swimming, 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  a  future." — 

Ltje. 


Uis  Idea.  — Greene  :   "What's  your  idea  of  a 
summer  house  ?  " 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF.       STAIN  PROOF 


Looks   exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 

'  imitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 

i  contains  no    rubber, 

,  cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 
fected bv 
heat, 
cold  or 
climate. 
Made 

1  instan- 

^  dard  col- 

(  ors, 

i  plain    or 
figured. 

A   piece,  18  x  18    ln<  hc«.  nufflclent  to  cover  a  chair  J 
■eat,  wlllbe»ent  Tor  25  cent*. 

Ijxb  inches,  enough  to 
make  a   Sewing    Com- 
pant  'ii ,  sent for  2c .  stamp  with  your  upholsterer's  name) 
"Received  the  hlehext  award  at  the  I'hlliirtol- 
phla  Kxport   Exposition  over  all  competitor* 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed  . 
by  Franklin  ln»t It ut c. " 
Caution  !  There  are  worthless  ami  dangerous  imitations. 
Genuine  Broods  have  "  Pantasote  "  stamped  <>n  the  edge. 
„     „  THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
89  Broadway,  l»ept.  P.  New  York  CI tr. 


Sample  Free  ! 


The  Singer  Cabinet-Table 


This  table  is  the  latest  result  of  the 
cabinetmaker's  art,  and  is  the  acme 
of  perfection  in 
convenience,  ^^ 
simple  ingenu- 
ity  of   arrangement  and 
thoroughness  of  workman- 
ship.   In  regular  course,  i 
is  supplied  either  in  oak  or 
walnut,  but  can  be  made  to 
order  in  any  kind  of  wood  de- 
sired, finished   to   match  the 
most  ornate  furnishings. 


The  machine  is 
hinged,  so  that 
it  can  be  folded 
down  below  the 
table  against  a 
bent- wood 
shield  that  fully 
protects  the 
dress  of  the  op- 
erator and  the 
floor  from  all 
drippings  of  oil, 
lint,  etc. 


By  this  device  the  machine  is  thoroughly  protected  from  dust,  and  the  stand 
forms  an  ornamental  and  useful  table  that  is  fitting  and  appropiate  to  any 
home.  The  hinged  extension  leaf  covering  the  machine  when  down  is  folded 
back  when  it  is  raised,  thus  making  a  table-top  measuring  50  inches  in  length 
by  18  inches  in  width,  affording  ample  room  for  the  work. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING   CO., 

OPERATING  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ORGANIZED  FACTORIES  IN  THB  WORLD 
FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEWING-MACHINES. 


Lawn  :  "Oh,  any  kind  of  a  building  that  can  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  backing  for  a  piazza." — Ex- 
change. 

Logical.  — Lit  1  le     WILLIE:     "Where    do    sea 

horses  come  from,  pa?" 

Pa  :  "Why,  from  the  sea,  of  course." 

Little  Willie.-  "Then  bay  horses  must  come 

from  the  bay,  don't  they,  pa?" 


His  Version. — "  Let  me  sell  you  an  alarm  clock 
to  help  you  get  up  in  the  morning."  "Help  me 
get  up  !  Man,  are  you  crazy  ?  All  an  alarm  clock 
does  is  to  make  people  feel  doubly  determined  to 
stay  in  heel."— Indianapolis  Journal. 


The  Best  Ones.  —  MRS.  PUSHOR  •  "The  only 
ones  who  haven't  called  on  us  are  those  people 
living  on  the  corner  of  the  avenue." 

Mr.  PUSHOR :  "They  are  probably  the  nicest 
people  in  the  neighborhood." — Life. 


Justified. — Fcddv  :  "Mrs.  Brownrig  always 
speaks  of  her  physician,  Dr.  Sticker,  as  an  'old 
war-horse.'    Isntitodd?" 

Dl'DDV  :  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  They  say  he  is  a 
terrible  charger." — Boston  Transcript. 


Rightfully  Ostracized.  —  "Xo,"  said  Senator 
Lotsmun,  "most  of  us  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Smallpyle.  He  ti  ied  to  use  his  official  position  as 
a  Senator  to  fatten  his  pocketbook — and  failed. 
Failed,  sir,  most  disgracefully  '."—Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Saving  Habit.— "I  can't  see,"  said  the  shoe 
clerk  boarder,  "why  a  Scotchman  should  say  'hae' 
for  'have.'  " 

"It  is  his  very  saving  disposition.  He  saves  a 
'  v  '  every  time  he  does  so,"  said  the  Cheerful  Idiot. 
—  Indianapolis  Press. 


Diplomatic— Wife  :  "  O  John  !  I  was  shopping 
at  Joblotz  to-day,  and  I  saw  just  the  sweetest 
thing  there " 

HUSBAND  diplomatically)  :  "  Yes.  That'sagreat 
scheme  of  Joblotz  to  have  mirrors  all  through  the 
store." — Philadelphia  Press. 


[iNENE 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made   of   fine   cloth    and  exactly  resemble 
fashionable   linen  goods.      The    most    con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
1  economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.     A  box  of  10  collars,  1 
or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  cts.     By  mail  30  cts.        1 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in  , 
stamps.     Give  size  and  style  desired.  , 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Boston,  Mass. 


RUBENS        OAHTE       TASSO 


MURILtO     ANGEIO    RAPHAEL 


v^  SB  ©  ||  O  f?  £9 


EVERY    GENUINE 


KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 


Fish  Stories— First  OCTOPUS:  "  Here  comes 
Old  Shark  ;  let's  swim  away." 

Second  Octopus:  "Why?" 

First  Octopus  •  "Oh,  he's  always  telling  about 
the  time  he  caught  a  man  ten  feet  long  and  let  him 
get  awa  v." — Baltimore  American. 


Has  the  name  "  Erementi  "  stamped  on  the   I 

inn  quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outweaw 

Borne  solid  buttons.     Beware  of  ixnitatii  set  a 

new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Kr. -111.1111 
button  is  damaged  froiu  anv  cause.    Bpecial  Styles  tor 

Ladii  -     Shirt    Waists    and 

Children's    1  W 

by  all  jewelers.   TbeBtorj 

or  u  Coltaf   iiiitimi  tree 

on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

63Chestnut  St..  Newark.  N.J. 


,  lit"     n  ■  •    ■■■  i    ••  ■  a. 

icial  styles  for 
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Company.— There  was  a  piece  of  cold  pudditiK 
on  the  lunch  table,  and  mamma  divided  it  between 
Willie  and  Elsie.  Willie  looked  at  his  pudding- 
then  at  his  mother's  empty  plate.  "Mamma,"  he 
said  earnestly,  "1  can't  enjoy  my  pudding  when 
you  haven't  any.     Take  Elsie's."— Life. 


The  Tables  Turned.— Fk.ENP  :  "You  took  your 
son  into  your  establishment  some  months  ago  to 
teach  him  the  business,  I  understand.  How  did  it 
turn  out  ?" 

Blsini  s>  Man  (wearily")  :  "Great  success.  He's 
teaching  me  now." — New  York  Weekly. 


Which  One?— TESs:  "She's  old  Brownson's 
widow." 

Jess  :  "Which  one  is  she?" 

TESS  :  "What  do  you  mean  !  " 

Jess:  "Why,  he  was  married  twice.  Is  she  his 
first  or  second  widow?"— Philadelphia  Press. 


A  Grave  Thought.— The  Aid:  "Pardon  me, 
general,  but  you  seem  to  be  worried.  May  I  ask 
why  you  hesitate?  You  know  that  capturing  Pre- 
toria and  ending  the  war  is  now  an  easy  matter." 

LORD  ROBERTS:  "Yes,  I  know.  It's  the  thought 
of  Alfred  Austin  that  makes  me  hesitate."—  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


A  Notice.— The  following  notice  was  lately  af- 
fixed to  a  church  door  in  Hertfordshire,  and  read 
in  the  church  :  "  This  is  to  give  notice  that  no  per- 
son is  to  be  buried  in  this  churchyard  but  those 
living  in  the  parish  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  be 
buried  are  desired  to  apply  to  the  parish  clerk."— 
Tit- Bits. 


Steps  —McJigger  :  "So  he's  married  again. 
Married  a  widow." 

Thingumbob  :  "Yes,  with  six  children,  ranging 
from  two  to  fourteen  years.  When  they  line  up 
they're  regular  steps." 

MCjlGGER  :  "Naturally;  they're  his  stepchil- 
dren."— Bait imore  American. 


Literal. — A  certain  man  was  invited  to  speak  at 
a  local  gathering,  and  was  placed  last  on  the  list  of 
speakers.  Moreover,  the  chairman  introduced 
several  speakers  whose  names  were  not  on  the 
list,  and  the  audience  was  tired  out  when  he  said, 
introducing  the  final  speaker:  "Mr.  Bones  will 
now  give  us  his  address."  "My  address,"  said 
Mr.  Hones,  rising,  "is  551  Park  Villas,  S.  W.,  and  I 
wish  you  all  good-night."— Exchange. 


The  First  Time.— 

Said  a  dude  to  an  Irish  barber  one  day, 
Just  to  make  a  display  of  his  wit  : 

"Did  you  ever  shave  a  monkey,  my  man? 
For  the  task  I'm  sure  you're  fit." 

"Faith,  an'  Oi  niver  a  monkey  did  shave," 
The  Irishman  answered,  with  twinkling  eye; 

"But  Oi'm  thinking  Oi  can  do  it  all  right, 
So  get  in  th'  chair  an'  Oi'll  try." 

—Chicago  News. 


Anticipation.— Prema  1 1  re  :  "Well,  old  man,  I 
am  going  down  to  the  seashore  to  visit  my 
fiancee."  "Who  is  she?"  "How  do  I  know?" — 
Life. 


"In  the  sentence 
fists,'    what     is 


No  Doubt  of  It.— Teacher: 

'Patrick     beat     John     with     his 
Patrick  :■" 
Bright  BOY  :  "He's  Irish."— Philadelphia  Press. 


An  Explanation. — "Mamma,"  said  little  Ethel. 
Mrs.  Gayley's  husband  isn't  dead,  is  he?"  "N'o, 
dear?"  "Then  what's  she  going  to  be  married 
again  for?"  "Never  mind,  dear.  You  can't  un- 
derstand such  things."  "Oh,  I  know,"  exclaimed 
the  little  girl;  "it's  just  like  getting  vaccinated. 
It  didn't  take  the  first  time,  did  it  rn— Philadelphia 
I 


1- 

2. 
3. 


3  Questions 

Do  you  realize  what  your  income  means  to  the  wife  and 
children  dependent  upon  it  for  the  necessaries  as  well 
as  the  comforts  of  life  ? 

Do  you  realize  what  the  effect  to 
income  should  suddenly  stop  ? 

Have  you  protected  them  so  that  if 
this  event  should  occur  they  would 
not  be  compelled  to  suffer  ? 

THIS  PROTECTION  IS  ACCOMPLISHED 


them  would  be  if  this 
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Wiseum  :  "Oh  !  I  don't  know.  That  is  about  as 
close  as  Christian  nations  can  get  to  the  divine 
command.  They  love  one  another's  enemies." — 
Puck. 
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July  9. — It  is  reported  that  Prince  Ching  has  or- 
ganized a  determined  opposition  to  the  Box- 
ers and  is  protecting  the  legations,  and  that 
the  loyal  troops  have  killed  3,000  Boxers  in 
the  streets  of  Peking  ;  the  9th  Infantry  has 
arrived  at  Taku. 

July  10. — A  despatch  from  Shanghai  says  that 
the  Empress  Dowager  was  restored  to  the 
throne  on  June  30,  and  that  Prince  Ching  had 
succeeded  in  getting  supplies  to  the  legations. 

It  is  reported  from  Tien-Tsin  that  the  Chinese 
shelled  the  foreign  settlements  all  day  July 
3  ;  Japanese,  Russian,  and  British  troops  at- 
tempted to  repel  the  attack,  but  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  casualties  among  the  civilians  were 
few  ;  those  of  the  troops,  except  the  Japa- 
nese, who  lost  twenty-three  men,  are  un- 
known. 

At  the  German  Foreign  Office  it  is  said  that 
Japan  has  agreed  to  send  troops  to  China  on 
the  basis  that  territorial  advancement  shall 
be  shared  equally  among  the  Powers. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris 
vote  a  credit  of  14,500,000  francsadditional  for 
the  crisis  in  China. 

The  State  Department  makes  public  the  text 
of  the  identical  note  which  was  recently  de- 
livered to  the  Powers  as  defining  the  position 
of  the  United  States  respecting  the  Chinese 
troubles.  In  brief,  it  said  that  this  country 
did  not  consider  itself  at  war  with  China  ; 
and    insisted   that  after  armed   intervention 
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has  restored  order,  the  integrity  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire  shall  be  maintained. 
July  ii.— The  Chinese  bombarded  Tien-Tsin 
from  July  5  to  July  8  ;  on  July  6  a  fierce  at- 
tack was  repelled  by  the  Russians,  two  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  killed. 

Li  Hung  Chang  and  other  viceroys  send  word 
that  the  Legations  are  safe,  and  that  the  re- 
volt of  the  Boxers  is  being  gradually  checked. 

Dr.  von  Mummvon  Schwarzenstein  is  appoint- 
ed German  minister  to  Peking  to  succeed  the 
late  Baron  von  Ketteler,  an  action  taken  to 
mean  that  Germany  does  not  consider  a 
state  of  war  existing. 

July  12. — The  situation  in  China  appears  omi- 
nous ;  no  word  has  been  received  from  Euro- 
peans at  Peking  since  Sir  Robert  Hart's  mes- 
sage on  June  24,  and  the  allied  forces  are 
reported  hard  pressed  at  Tien-Tsin. 

Vice-Admiral  Seymour  sent  a  despatch  to  the 
Admiralty  on  June  7  from  Tien-Tsin,  saying 
that  the  bombardment  continued  and  that 
there  was  urgent  need  of  reenforcements. 

The  Italian  and  German  foreign  ministers  an- 
nounce that  the  aims  of  their  countries  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

July  13. — In  European  capitals  little  hope  is  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  safety  of  the  legations 
in  Peking,  and  Washington  officials  admit 
that  no  reliance  is  placed  in  news  from  Chi- 
nese sources.  England  has  decided  to  send 
another  division  to  the  Far  East ;  Italy  has 
also  decided  to  send  more  troops. 

July  14. — It  is  reported  that  the  allies  will  at- 
tempt nothing  more  than  to  hold  Tien-Tsin 
for  a  base. 

July  15. — The  Italian  consul  at  Shanghai  sends  a 
despatch  to  Rome,]  saying  that  the  Italians 
missions  in  Hu-Nan  have  been  destroyed. 
Seemingly  authentic  despatches  confirm  the 
report  of  the  massacre  of  all  foreigners  in 
Peking.  An  attempt  was  made  to  break 
through  the  Boxers'  lines,  but  failed.  The 
attack  being  renewed,  the  foreigners,  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  shot  their  women  and 
children  and  were  themselves  killed,  after  a 
desperate  resistance. 

The  Japanese  at  Tien-Tsin,  on  July  9,  it  is  re- 
ported, drove  the  enemy  back  by  a  flank 
movement,  killing  many  Boxers  and  captur- 
ing four  guns. 

Chinese  troops  on  July  n  made  an  attack  upon 
the  railway  station  at  Tien-Tsin,  but  were 
beaten  back,  the  allied  forces  losing  150  men. 

The  United  States  Government  takes  measures 
to  suppress  sternly  and  promptly  any  anti- 
Chinese  outbreaks  that  may  occur  in  this 
country. 

South  Africa. 

July  9. — Lord  Roberts  reports  several  skir- 
mishes in  which  the  Boers  were  unsuccess- 
ful. President  Steyn  and  General  De  Wet 
are  retreating  further  into  the  mountainous 
co  intry,  and  several  members  of  the  Free 
State  Government  have  surrendered. 

July  10. — Lord  Roberts  reports  the  capture  of 
I'ethlehem  after  a  sharp  fight. 

The  Boers  have  evacuated  all  their  positions 
around  Senekal,  in  the  Orange  River  Col- 
ony. 

July  11. — British  advices  from  Pretoria  allege 
that  the  Boers,  realizing  the  hopelessness  of 
their  struggle,  are  preparing  to  sue  for  peace. 

July  12. — Lord  Roberts  reports  a  serious  re- 
verse at  Nitral's  Nek,  eighteen  miles  from 
Pretoria.  The  British  casualties  were  about 
200. 

July  13.  —  Colonel  Mahon  defeats  the  Boers 
around  Pietfontein  ;  General  Clery  has 
cleared  the  country  between  Standerton  and 
Heidelberg. 

July  14.— Troops  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  are  re- 
ported to  be  moving  through  Van  Reenan's 


Pass,  making  the  occupation  of  Harrismith 
and  the  isolation  of  De  Wet's  force  almost 
certain  ;  General  Rundle's  rapid  advance  is 
said  to  have  placed  the  Boers  in  an  embar- 
rassing position. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  10. — The  French  Parliament  is  prorogued 
after  a  stormy  scene  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. 

July  11. — A  committee  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  reports  against  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
American  National  Institute  for  Artists. 

July  12.— The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  rati- 
fies the  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

July  13. — Two  boxes  of  explosives  were  found 
in  cellars  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

July  14. — Reports  say  that  general  rains  in  India 
have  improved  the  situation  in  the  famine 
districts. 

July  ^.—Philippines :  During  last  week's  scout- 
ing, three  Americans  were  killed  and  two 
wounded,  and  thirty-five  rebels  were  killed  ; 
fifty  rebels  were  captured,  and  twenty-five 
rifles  and  fourteen  tons  of  powder  and  am- 
munition taken. 


Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign  : 

July  9. — At  a  conference  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  the 
Bryan  plan  of  campaign  is  considered,  and 
it  is  decided  to  intrust  it  to  a  fusion  com- 
mittee, to  be  named  by  a  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

July  10. — Populist :  Silver  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic meeting  are  addressed  by  Bryan  and 
Towne  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

July  11.  — The  Maine  Democratic  Convention 
nominates  S.  S.  Lord,  of  Saco,  for  governor, 
and  indorses  the  Kansas  City  platform. 

July  12. — President  McKinley  and  Governor 
Roosevelt  are  informed  of  their  nominations 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention,  at 
their  homes  in  Canton  and  Oyster  Bay  ;  they 
respond  to  the  addresses  of  notification  by 
Senators  Lodge  and  Wolcott  in  speeches  ac- 
cepting the  nominations,  and  reviewing  the 
issues  of  the  campaign. 

Bryan  and  Stevenson  will  receive  their  form- 
al notification  on  August  8. 

The  Populists  control  the  Fusion  conventions 
of  Nebraska. 

July  13. — The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Executive  Committee  to  manage 
the  campaign  are  announced  by  Chairman 
Hanna  ;  the  place  of  Charles  Dick  as  secre- 
tary will  be  filled  by  Perry  S.  Heath,  who  is 
to  resign  from  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

July  10. — A  reciprocity  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  is  effected. 

The   National    Educational    Association  opens 
its  annual  session  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

July  11. — Governor  Roosevelt  dismisses  the 
charges  brought  against  Controller  Coler. 

July  12.  —  The  new  Hamburg- American  Line 
steamship  Deutschlatid  arrives  off  Sandy 
Hook,  making  her  voyage  from  Plymouth  in 
5  days,  15  hours,  46  minutes. 

July  13.— North  German  Lloyd  officials  announce 
that  the  burned  piers  of  the  company  in  Ho- 
boken  will  be  rebuilt  and  will  be  made  of 
stone. 

July  14.  — United  States  Senator  John  H.  Gear,  of 
Iowa,  dies  suddenly  in  Washington. 

July  15.— A  fire  at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  destroys  prop- 
erty in  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  val- 
ued at  $1,000,000 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest." 

Problem  487. 

By  Baron  Wardener. 
Second  Prize  Tagliche  Rundschau  Tourney. 

Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White — Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  488. 

By  J.   jESrERSEN. 
From  Wiener  Schachzeitung. 

Black — Eight  Pieces. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 


No.  483. 

Key-move,  Q— K  2. 

No.  484. 

Kt-Q6 

Q-K  4ch                 B— K  7,  mate 

K— K3 

"  K  x  Kt  (must) 

Q-K4CI1              Kt— Kt  7,  mate 

K-Q5 

K— B  4 

B — R  5,  mate 


K—  K  2 


K-B6 

B-B  7  ! 

~K-Q5 


Kt  -  B  s,  mate 


3- 


Kt  — Kt  5    mate 


P-B  4 


V 


P—  B  4 


Any  other 
Kt-B  7  ch 

k^q~~ 


Q  — K  4,  mate 


B-Kt  6,  mate 


B  x  P,  mate 


K-B  5 

Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Kev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa  ;  C.  K.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  F.  S. 
iison,  Birmingham,  Ala,;  the  Kev.  I'.  II. 
Johnston,  Tarboro,  N.  C.j  M.  Marble,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  \V.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  I'l.-i. ,  the  Kev.  J. 
G.    Law,    Walhalla,    S.    C;    W.     W.,     Cambridge, 


j  Mass.;  Capt.  W.  Hoffman,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  the 
I  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  J  E. 
Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar, 
la.;  B.  A.  Richmond,  Cumberland,  Md.;  A. 
Thompson,  Sherman,  Tex.;  G.  Patterson,  Winni- 
peg, Can.;  "Merope."  Cincinnati. 

4S3  (only)  :  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  J. 
A.  Overholser,  Dundee,  Minn.;  C.  E.  Lloyd,  Sa- 
bina,  O.;  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Thompson  and  M.  Letcher,  Douglasville,  Ga.; 
M.  F.  Mullan,  Pomeroy,  la.;  G.  P.  Dadant,  Hamil- 
ton, I'll.;  O.  S.  Veerhoff,  Washington,  D.  C.j  G.  B. 
Morrison,  College  View,  Neb.;  C.  G.  Titus,  To- 
peka,  Kan.;  Dr.  G.  S.  Henderson,  Jackson,  Mo.; 
J.  F.  Dunn,  Walhalla,  S.  C. 

Comments  (483)  :  "Very  ingenious,  but  quite 
easy  "—  M.  W.  H.;  "A  bracing  bit  of  British  bril- 
liancy "—I.  W.  B.;  "A  problem  of  discovery  "— F. 
S.  F.;  "Not  difficult,  but  very  neat "— F.  H.  J.; 
"Very  fine" — M.  M.;  "Unique" — J.  G.  L.;  "Ingen- 
ious and  interesting" — S.  M.  M.;  "Too  easy  to  be 
very  interesting" — J.  E.  W.;  ".Solved  at  a  glance" 
— W.  B.  M..;  "Not  so  easy  as  it  looks" — B.  A.  R.; 
"The  position  of  White  K  gives  away  the  key  " — 
H.  W.  F.;  "Interesting"— J.  G.  O.;  "Excellent"— 
C.  E.  L. ;  "Ingenious  example  of  dis.  mate  "— F.  L. 
H.;  "Situation  full  of  surprises" — H.  E.  T.  and 
M.  L. 

(484)  :  "Key  obvious,  but  still  a  charming  prob- 
lem " — M.  W.  H.;  "  Becoming  gem  of  B.  G.  Laws, 
but  not  without  some  flagrant  flaws" — I.  W.  B.; 
"Laws  has  never  composed  a  better  one" — F.  S.  F.: 
"Key  intricate,  mates  superb  "— F.  H.  J.;  "Beau- 
tiful. The  variations  after  R — R2  are  really  most 
ingenious  "— M.  M. ;  "  Both  problems  of  a  strength 
mercifully  tempered  to  the  torrid  weather" — 
W.  R.  C;  "Beautiful"— J.  G.  L.;  "A  weak  effort, 
apropos  of  nothing"— W.  H.;  "Develops  several 
very  interesting  situations.  A  good  study " — 
S.  M.  M . 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  S.  M.  M.  got  479; 
J.  F.  D.,  481  ;  G.  P.,  477  and  478. 

Comments  on  the  Paris  Tournament. 

Mr.  L.  Hoffer,  who  was  on  the  ground  during  the 
Paris  Tournament,  in  summing  up  the  perform- 
ances of  the  players,  makes  the  following  remarks 
about  the  principal  contestants  : 

"Dr.  Laskcr's  performance  is  unprecedented. 
This  is  the  third  great  tournament  he  has  won  in 
succession.  He  appears  to  win  his  games  with 
ease  ;  there  is  no  deep  or  complicated  combination 
in  any  of  them  ;  the  utmost  simplicity  prevails, 
and  he  always  keeps  just  enough  in  hand  to  win 
in  the  end.  Every  one  of  his  games  is  well  earned. 
He  makes  his  calculations  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy, and  nothing  is  left  to  chance.  He  has  no 
strokes  of  luck  like  some  of  the  other  players,  and 
does  not  require  them.  Only  Schlechter's,  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  Janowskf  s games,  might  have  been 
drawn. 

"Pillsbury  has  an  air  of  fatigue,  and  his  nerves 
are  overwrought,  a  consequence  of  his  simultane- 
ous blindfold  playing.  He  lost  to  Marshall  through 
a  miscalculation,  to  Burn  and  Lasker  by  a  blun- 
der. If  making  the  fewest  mistakes  constitutes 
tho  greatest  general,  it  was  not  Pillsbury. 

"Marshall  has  been  lucky, altho  we  doubt  whether 
he  will  admit  it.  If  his  knowledge  of  the  theory 
were  equal  to  an  uncontrollable  self-assurance,  he 
would  have  disputed  the  first  prize  with  Lasker. 
With  Schlechter,  Brody,  Rosen,  and  Showalter  he 
had  lost  games  in  the  opening  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
they  let  him  off  than  he  took  the  reins  in  his  own 
hand,  so  that  he  scored  three  of  them.  To  this 
must  be  added  his  loss  to  Janowski  when  he  should 
have  won.  His  score  against  the  prize  winners  is 
equal  to  Lasker's. 

"Schlechter  played  below  his  form  and  did  not 
get  even  a  prize.  His  score  is  equal  to  Marco's 
and  Mieses',  but  his  total  is  inferior,  as  it  is  made 
up  of  a  larger  percentage  of  Draws." 

Reichelm,  in  The  Times,  Philadelphia,  makes  the 
following  comparison  of  the  scores  under  the  rules 
of  play,  which  required  the  first  Draw  to  be  played 
over,  and  what  might  have  been  under  the  usual 
rules  : 

Scores  of  the  leaders  :  Lasker,  14'A;  Pillsbury, 
ix'/Z  ;  Marshall  and  Maroczy,  12  ;  Burn,  11  ;  Tschi- 


gorin,  ioJ4  ;  Schlechter,  Mieses,  and  Marco,  10; 
Janowski  and  Showalter,  9. 

Hud  the  first  Draw  counted,  however,  things 
might  have  been  somewhat  different,  i.e.: 

Lasker,  14;  Pillsbury  and  Burn,  12;  Marshall, 
11^  ;  Maroczy,  11  ;  Marco  and  Tschigorin,  10  ;  Sho- 
walter and  Schlechter,  gj4  ;  Mieses  and  Janowski, 

Scores  of  the  nine  prize-winners  among  them- 
selves : 

Lasker,  6lA  ;  Marshall,  6;  Pillsbury,  5;  Maroczy 
and  Burn,  4  ;  Tschigorin,  3J4  ;  Schlechter,  3;  Mieses 
and  Marco,  2. 

Scores  of  the  nine  prize-winners  among  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  the  first  Draw  counting  : 

Lasker  and  Marshall,  6  ;  Burn,  5  ;  Pillsbury,  4%  ; 
Maroczy,  4  ;  Schlechter,  354  ;  Tschigorin,  3  ;  Mieses 
and  Marco,  2. 

Games  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 


Vienna  Opening. 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
P-K4 
,    Kt-QB3 
Kt— B3 
B— B4 
P-Q3 
Kt-Q  R4 
P-B  3 
K  Kt  4  Kt-Q  2 
Kt  x  B 
Kt— Kt  3 
B— Kt  s 
B  x  Kt  ch 


MIESES. 

White. 
P— K  4 
:  Kt-Q  B 
B-B  4 
P-Q3 
P— B4 
P-B  5 
Q-B3 
8P     " 
9  P-Kt  5 
10  P  x  Kt 
n  P—  Kt  3 
12  P-Q  R  3 


MIESES. 
White. 

13  Q  xB 

14  P— Q  R  4 

15  Kt-B  3 

16  P  x  B  P 

17  B-Kt  5 

18  P — B  6         \^ — 1\.  r. 

19  CastlesQR  P— K  R  3 

20  R  x  P  Q— B  2 

21  P— B  7  ch  K  x  P 

22  Kt  x  P  ch   K — Kt  sq 
!3  R— Q  8  ch  Resigns. 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
Q-K  2 
P-B  3 
P— Kt  3 
Q  x  P 
Q-Kt2 
Q— K  Bi 


Scotch  Gambit. 


MARSHALL. 

White. 
1P-K4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  P-Q  4 

4  B— B  4 

5  Castles 

6  P— B  3 
7QxP 

8  P— K  5 

9  Q  x  Q  ch 
10P— Q  Kt  4 

11  Kt— Kt  5 

12  Kt  x  B  P 

13  P-Kt  5 

14  B— R3  ch 

15  P  x  Kt 

16  B  x  R  ch 

17  Kt— Q  2 

18  K  R-K  sq 
iq  Kt — K  4 

20  Kt-B  5 

21  Q  R-Q  sq 

22  Kt-Q  7 

23  B— B  5 

24  B-Q  4 

25  R-Q  2 

26  R— Kt  2 
to  this  point 
he   should  h 


JANOWSKI. 

Black. 
P— K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
Px  P 
B-B  4 

P-Q  3 
P— Q6 
Kt— B  3 
P  x  P 
KxQ 
B— Kt  3 
K-K  2 
R-B  sq 
R  x  Kt 
K— K  sq 
Px  P 
K  x  B 
B— R  3 
R— K  sq 
B— Q6 
B— Kt  4 
B— B  5 
P— K  5 
Kt-Q4 
B  x  R  P 
B— Kt  6 
B-R. 


MARSHALL. 

White. 
27  Kt-K  s  ch 
iS  R-Rsq 
2g  B  x  B 
30  P-Q  B  4 
jiPxB 
32  R  x  P 


JANOWSKI. 

Black. 
K-Kt  sq 
B-Kt  4 
R  P  x  B 
R  x  Kt 
Px  P 
K-B  2 


33  R-Q  Bsq  K-K  3 


34  P— B  4        P  x  P  e.p. 
5  P  x  P  K— Q  3 

36  K-B  2  P-B  4 
j7  V—  B4  R-K  2 
,8  R— Kt  3      R-K  B  2 

39  R-K  b3   P-Q  Kt4 

40  P-B  s        P-B  5 

41  R— K  sq      R— R  2 

42  R— K  6  ch  K-B  4 

43  K— K  2       P— Kt  5 

44  P— B  6        P  x  P 

45  R— B  5        R-R  7  ch 

46  K— B  sq      P— Kt  6 

47  R— K  8        P— B  6 

48  R— B  8ch  K— Q  5 

49  R  x  Kt  ch   K  x  R 

50  R  x  P  R— R  8  ch 
si  Resigns. 

Marshall  had  a  fine  game  up 
This  is  really  the  critical  move, and 
ave  played  (25)  Kt — K  5  ch. 


Blindfold  Playing. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  very  in- 
teresting article  in  The  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Weekly 
Mercury  : 

"We  warmly  congratulate  America  on  having 
attained  a  degree  of  excellence  in  blindfold  Chess 
which  far  surpasses  the  best  that  has  been  done 
before.  The  epochs  of  Chess  are  largely  with  the 
New  World.  Morphy  was  an  epoch-maker  as  an 
unseeing  player,  as  well  as  in  his  major  capacity 
of  unapproachable  classic.  And  now  Pillsbury 
has  created  a  new  record,  and  one  that  will  not 
soon  be  broken.  Our  own  Blackburne  has  for  a 
whole  generation  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  being 
the  best  unseeing  player  the  world  ever  saw.  His 
record  stands  at  fifteen  ;  Zukertort's  stood  at  six- 
teen ;  Pillsbury,  as  noted  above,  achieved  seven- 
teen at  a  sitting,  and  not  at  two  consecutive  sit- 
tings, as  was  the  case  with  Zukertort.  Years 
ago  Mr.  Blackburne  told  us  that  he  had  offered  to 
play  forty  games  concurrently  and  without  sight 
of  boards  and  men.  This  was  at  Baden-Baden,  in 
1870.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  offer  was  not 
accepted.  And  tho  our  Blackburne  offered  to  play 
forty,  he  never  did  plav  more  than  fifteen,  so  that 
l'illsbury's  sweet  seventeen  and  actual  bona-fide 
twenty  are  feats  which  leave  him  decidedly  in  the 
rear.  Speaking  with  Steinitz  on  the  subject  of 
unseeing  Chess,  we  were  interested  to  learn  his 
opinion  on  the  matter  of  additional  games.  He 
said  :  'I  am  disposed  to  think  that  each  additional 

1  game  increases  the  difficulty  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression,' the  objection  to  which  is  that  if  it  were 

I  so,  the  difficulty  of  playing  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  games  would  seem  to  lise  to  the  impossi- 
ble. Whether  we  accept  the  opinion  Of  Steinitz  or 
not,  we  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  l'illsbury's 
achievement.     The:  e  are  no  words  for  it  ;  language 

!  is  inadequate." 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  contribu 
tions  to  the  India  Famine  Fund  : 


Previously  acknowledged ' $1,030. 

E.  B.  Funk,  Warsaw,  Ind 

P.  B.  Miller,  Morganfield,  Ky .".. 

C.  D.  J.,  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Templeton,  Cary,  X.  C 

A  Friend,  Athens,  Ga 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Bennett,  Peoria,  111 

Children  of  Drs.  Parker  &  Parker,  Peoria,  Hi 

W.  H.  Rollins,  Cleburne,  Tex 


17 

1. 00 
.50 
2.00 
•SO 
2.00 
1. 00 
1. 00 
2.00 


$1,040  17 

The  above  list  contains  only  those  contributions  received  prior 
to  July  23.  They  have  been  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Brown 
Brothers  &  Company,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York,  who  are  cus- 
todians of  the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


FATE  OF  THE   FOREIGNERS   IN    PEKING. 

MINISTER  CONGER'S  cipher  despatch,  saying  that  the 
•  foreigners  in  Peking  were  "  in  British  legation  under  con- 
tinued shot  and  shell  from  Chinese  troops,"  and  that  "quick  re- 
lief only  can  prevent  general  massacre,"  has  aroused  a  hope  that 
the  frightful  crime  of  massacring  the  envoys  of  all  the  civilized 
nations,  with  their  wives  and  children,  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  pass.  A  number  of  papers,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
however,  think  that  the  news  is  too  good  to  be  true,  and  that  the 
alleged  message  from  Conger  was  either  one  that  was  fabricated 
by  the  Chinese  or  one  that  was  intercepted  weeks  ago  and  is  now 
sent  on  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  deceive  the  outside  world. 
Reports  from  Chinese  sources  are  about  equally  divided  between 
declaring  that  the  foreigners  in  Peking  are  all  killed,  and  that  they 
are  all  safe.  Few  believe  that  the  message  was  a  forgery,  for 
Secretary  Hay  explains  that  even  if  the  Chinese  had  captured 
Minister  Conger's  cipher  code-book,  it  would  be  useless  to  one  not 
possessing  the  key,  which  is  retained  mentally  to  avoid  all  dan- 
ger.    The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 


says:  "The  key  is  changed  every  now  and  then,  and  only  one 
knowing  the  key  and  its  uses  could,  even  after  long  study,  man- 
age to  get  a  message  out.  This  message  was  clear  and  without 
an  error."  The  London  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  adds, 
too.  that  "if  the  Empress  Dowager  wished  to  detach  the  United 
States  from  the  campaign  in  China  she  would  not  be  likely  to 
accomplish  her  purpose  by  representing  that  the  American  min- 
ister was  alive  and  in  imminent  peril." 

The  theory,  however,  that  the  crafty  Chinese  have  forwarded 
an  old  despatch,  written  and  intercepted  weeks  ago,  is  reluc- 
tantly believed  by  several  journals.     The  facts  that  the  message 


Courtesv  of  The  Chitrchma7t. 


PRINCE    TUAN,    LEADER    OF    THE    BOXERS,   HIS    WIFE,    AND    PU    CHUN,     HIS 
SON,  WHO  IS  HEIR  APPARENT  TO  THE  THRONE  OF  CHINA. 

lacked  a  date,  and  that  it  reads  very  much  like  messages  sent 
out  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  and  the  Japanese  minister  in  the  last 
days  of  June,  lead  the  Philadelphia  Press  to  say  that  "the  de- 
spatch can  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive,"  and  the  New  York  Sun 
to  say  that  it  "fails  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  people  besieged 
in  the  British  legation  were  alive  and  holding  out  against  their 
assailants  as  lately  as  Wednesday  last,  July  18."  The  Japanese 
minister  reported  on  June  29  that  the  foreigners  were  being 
"daily  bombarded,"  and  several  papers  ask  how  the  foreigners 
could  have  held  out  three  weeks  in  the  flimsy  legation  buildings 
against  artillery  fire. 

"  But,  however  all  these  things  may  be, "  declares  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "one  thing  «•  .**in  and  sure  beyond  all  possible 
question.  That  is,  tha<.  if  this  despatch  be  true,  as  we  most 
heartily  hope  it  will  prove  to  be,  it  is  a  most  imperative  duty  of 
the  powers  to  send  relief  to  Peking.  We  can  imagine  no  more 
hideous  record  against  the  powers  of  the  civilized  and  Christian 
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SOME   OF  THE  WOMEN   IN    PEKING. 


world  than  that,  after  all  these  weeks  of  peril  and  of  desperate 
defense,  the  ministers  were  still  alive  on  July  iS,  and  yet  the 
powers  abandoned  them  to  their  fate  and  they  were  ultimately 
lost"  The  New  York  J'rcss,  too,  says  that  "history,  we  may 
be  certain,  will  have  no  other  inquiry  quite  so  keen  as  that  as 
to  who  stayed  civilization's  hand  from  rescue  in  the  terrible 
month  when  the  garrisons  of  the  Peking  legations  held  out — not 
\ainly,  let  us  pray— against  the  Boxers.  Christendom  presents 
a  spectacle  beside  which  the  paralyzing  divisions  of  its  crusa- 
ding forces  before  Jerusalem  make  matter  merely  for  a  minstrel's 
lay,  a  romancer's  tale."     Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle:, 

"  From  only  one  source  can  relief  come.  The  siege  is  to  be 
raised,  if  at  all,  by  force  of  foreign  arms,  and  they  are  far  away. 
This  is  the  tragic  burden  of  the  message.  It  reads  almost  like 
a  notification  to  the  world  that  it  must  abandon  all  hope.  The 
river  between  Peking  and  Tien-Tsin  can  hardly  be  called  navi- 
gable. The  road  that  runs  between  the  city  captured  by  the 
allies  and  the  capital  is  thick  with  frenzied  multitudes,  so  thick 
that  the  allies  must  choke  it  with  corpses  and  make  their  way 
over  them.  At  one  end  of  the  line  is  a  continuous  fire  of  shot 
and  shell  ;  at  the  other  those  who  would  rescue  if  they  COUld,  but 
who  might  almost  as  well  be  a  thousand  miles  away.  The  ray 
is  like  a  flashlight.  It  illumines  for  a  single  moment  all  the 
horrors  of  a  desperate  situation." 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Coinmerce  makes  this  practical 
suggestion  : 

"If  Mr.  Wu  can  communicate  with  officials  in  Peking,  who  in 
turn  can  communicate  with  Mr.  Conger  and  procure  a  written 
message  from  him  to  transmit  to  his  Government,  then  there  is 
some  sort  of  government  in  Peking  and  it  has  some  control  over 
the  situation.  If  there  is  an  authority  in  Peking  capable  of  get- 
ting messages  to  and  from  the  British  legation  in  spite  of  the 
Chinese  forces  attacking  it,  then  there  must  be  some  semblance 
of  a  government  which  Mr.  Wu  and  his  colleagues  in  European 
capitals  ought  to  be  able  to  convince  that  it  had  better  get  the 
foreign  ministers  to  a  place  of  safety  or  afford  opportunities  for 
regular  communication  between  the  ministers  and  their  Govern- 
ments. If  Mr.  Wu  has  succeeded  in  making  them  realize  this  in 
a  single  case,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  further  and 
a  more  extensive  impression  upon  their  minds." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  Minister  Conger's  message,  Secretary 
Long  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Admiral  Remey  at  Taku : 
"Conger  telegraphs  that  he  is  under  lire  in  British  legation,  Pe- 
king. I'se  and  urge  every  means  possible  lor  immediate  relief." 
Secretary  Root  sent  a  similar  notification  to  Colonel  Coolidge, 
the  senior  American  officer  ashore  at  Tien-Tsin,  anil  Secretary 
Hay  has  appealed  to  the  other  powers  to  use  every  effort  to  res- 
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LI  HUNG  CHANG. 

cue  the  beleaguered  foreigners.  Says  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph :  "Unless  the 
powers  are  capable  of  responding  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Hay's  appeal  by  ordering 
their  united  forces  to  face  and  risk  all  for 
an  immediate  advance,  the  days  not  only 
of  old  chivalry  but  of  modern  humanity  are 
dead  together." 

Li  Hung  Chang's  departure  from  Canton 
for  Peking,  in  response  to  an  oft-repeated  summons,  is  regarded 
with  alarm  by  the  foreigners  in  the  southern  provinces,  who  fear 
that,  with  his  restraining  influence  gone,  anti-foreign  rioting 
may  break  out  in  that  region.  Others  hope  that  his  presence 
in  Peking  may  have  a  good  effect  on  the  whole  movement,  and 
restore  peace  to  the  disordered  empire.  "J.  S.  T.,"  of  Washing- 
ton, says  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Siai  : 

"The  evident  disinclination  of  Li  Hung  Chang  to  obey  the 
frequent  and  pressing  summons  that  have  been  sent  him  to  come 
to  Peking  seems  to  corroborate  the  supposition  that  the  controll- 
ing powers  there  are  hostile  to  the  outside  world.  It  has  been 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the  southern  provinces  of 
China  have  up  to  this  time  remained  quiet.  To  get  him  away 
from  Canton  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  release  the  insurrectionary 
spirit  in  that  district,  and  in  the  second  to  break  up  the  connec- 
tion that  he  has  formed  with  the  other  viceroys  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  order.  Once  in  Peking  he  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ruling  party  there,  and  no  man  knows  better  than  Li  Hung 
Chang  what  that  means.  He  must  either  make  common  cause 
with  them  or  pay  the  penalty  with  his  life.  The  men  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  the  civilized  world  by 
the  murder  of  its  representatives  will  speedily  dispose  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  if  he  dares  raise  his  voice  against  what  they  have 
determined  upon.      Li    Hung   Chang  has  been  called    the    Bis- 


Courtesy  of  Collier's  Weekly. 

GENERAL  YUAN  SHIH  KAI, 

Viceroy  of  Shantung  province  and  Commander  of 
the  best  drilled  and  equipped  army  in  China. 


WILLIAM  W.   ROCKHILL, 
Appointed  by  the  President  as  a  Special  Com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  Chinese  troubles. 

marck  of  China.  Bismarck's  life  survived 
his  influence,  but  Li  Hung  Chang  may  lose 
both  if  he  goes  to  Peking." 

Magnitude  of  the  Problem. — "The  grav- 
ity of  the  crisis  in  China  hitherto  has  never 
been  realized,  even  faintly,  in  Europe. 
Otherwise  England  would  have  long  ago 
patched  up  any  kind  of  a  truce  in  South 
Africa  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  have  used  her  army 
for  the  defense  of  the  threatened  outposts  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Even  now,  when  the  massacre  of  the  legations  has  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  world,  few  dream  of  the  immensity 
and  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  upon  which  they  are  invited  to 
embark  with  such  loud  cries  of  vengeance. 

"Everything  depends  upon  how  far  the  decisive  and  terrible 
success  of  the  revolt  against  foreigners  in  Peking  will  lead  to  a 
general  uprising  throughout  China. 

"One  of  the  ablest  ambassadors  in  London,  who  has  made  a 
lifelong  study  of  the  Chinese  question,  expressed  himself  quite 
freely  on  this  point.     He  said  : 

"'If  China  really  rises,  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  addition 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States,  can  do  nothing  except  to  put 
a  girdle  of  iron  around  the  Chinese  frontier  and  leave  the  Chi- 
nese to  stew  in  their  own  juice  for  eight  years. ' 

"Such  an  opinion  may  seem  fantastic  to  those  who  have  been 
complacently  building  their  calculations  upon  the  prospect  of 
developing  the  Chinese  market,  but  the  situation  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Sudan  after  the  death  of  General  Gordon.  For  thir- 
teen years  the  whole  vast  territory  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  was 
cut  off  from  civilization. 

"It  was  only  the  other  day,  by  the  capture  of  Omdurman  and 
the  death  of  the  Mahdi,  that  it  was  made  possible  to  reopen  rela- 
tions with  that  vast,  fertile  region. 

"  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  discussing  the  situa- 
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tion  in  China  with  diplomats,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  who 
are  as  familiar  with  Peking  as  they  are  with  Paris.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  their  number,  who  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  the 
victim  of  a  massacre,  told  me  he  thought  it  was  almost  certain 
that  every  Chinese  Christian  in  the  whole  of  China  would  be 
massacred — that  nothing  could  possibly  save  them.  * 

"The  international  allies  are  at  present  preparing  to  send  200,- 
000  men  to  the  seat  of  war.  With  that  force,  if  China  does  not 
ri^c,  they  may  relieve  Tien-Tsin  and  force  their  way  to  Peking, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  Tien-Tsin  may  be  overwhelmed  be- 
fore the  reinforcements  arrive. 

'  The  whole  international  force  will  find  its  energies  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  hold  Shanghai,  the  Taku  forts,  and  two  or  three 
other  positions  on  the  coast. 

"As  for  attempting  the  conquest  of  China  with  200,000  men 
under  divided  leadership,  operated  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of 
miles  from  their  base,  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  Lord 
Roberts,  wielding  the  same  number  of  men,  with  undivided  au- 
thority, has  not  been  able  after  seven  months'  hard  fighting  to 
free  his  outposts  at  Pretoria  from  attacks  of  an  enemy  which  can 
not  put  more  than  20,000  men  in  the  field." —  //'.  T.  Stead,  in  the 
New  )  Tork  Journal. 

Withdrawal  of  Troops  from  Manila. — "The  demand  for 
troops  in  China  increases  as  the  days  pass,  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  protested  positively  against  taking  any  more  men 
from  the  Philippines.  In  this  view  of  the  imperative  necessity 
for  keeping  up  the  present  number  of  troops  in  Manila  and  the 
various  garrisons  throughout  the  archipelago  General  Otis  has 
concurred  most  forcibly,  with  a  clear  and  convincing  explanation 


to  the  President  of  the  entire  situation  in  the  Philippines.  Not- 
withstanding these  statements  from  General  MacArthur  and 
General  Otis,  the  Fourth  and  Twentieth  Infantry,  now  doing 
provost  guard  duty  in  Manila,  which  is  regarded  as  the  danger 
point  in  the  Philippines,  have  been  selected  to  go  to  Taku,  and 
orders  were  issued  last  week  to  have  these  regiments  in  readi- 
ness to  be  despatched  to  China  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 
This  means  that  other  regiments  now  employed  at  scattered 
points  in  the  island  of  Luzon  for  garrison  duty  must  be  moved 
into  Manila  to  take  the  place  of  the  men  sent  to  China. 

"While  it  is  said  that  peace  prevails  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  situation  continues  to  be  decidedly  feverish  and 
threatening.  Rumors  are  constantly  reaching  Manila  in  regard 
of  the  whereabouts  and  operations  of  Aguinaldo,  and  a  number 
of  proclamations  by  the  Filipino  chieftain  have  appeared  re- 
cently inciting  the  Tagals  to  continue  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Taft  commission,  the 
activity  of  the  insurgents  has  apparently  increased,  and  the  lead- 
ers are  endeavoring  to  influence  public  sentiment  against  the 
amnesty  proposition,  which  would,  if  successful,  go  far  to  abso- 
lutely undermine  Aguinaldo's  influence,  and  bring  about  a  gen- 
uine cessation  of  hostilities  and  unmistakable  peace. 

"Letters  received  at  the  War  Department  state  that  one  of  the 
latest  proclamations  of  Aguinaldo  is  directed  entirely  against  the 
Taft  commission.  It  contains  a  full  explanation  of  how  the  com- 
mission was  made  up  by  the  President,  who  the  men  are  who 
constitute  it,  and  what  its  errand  and  functions  are.  Stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
mission, and  that  officially  and  legally  it  does  not  represent  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people,  but  is  simply  the  personal  in- 
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THE  oii.skin  GIANT  (awakening)  :  "I 
thought     I    felt    somebody    at    my 
pockets."—  The  St.  Louis  Republic. 


Uncle  Sam:  "Steady,  Mac,  steady!" 

—The  New  York  World. 
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strument  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  committed 
to  the  policy  of  subjugation.  The  proclamation  then  says  that 
the  Taft  commission  is  'practically  President  McKinley  him- 
self. '  Aguinaldo  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Schurman  commission 
accomplished  nothing  except  in  a  literary  way,  and  that  the  new 
commission  is  undoubtedly  sent  out  to  make  a  lot  of  promises 
which  it  has  no  power  to  keep,  and  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  bound  to  observe.  He  urges  the  people  to 
receive  this  commission  civilly  whenever  it  may  visit  their 
towns,  but  to  refuse  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  continue  to 
keep  alive  their  secret  organization  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
emancipation  and  independence  of  the  islands." — Washington 
Correspondence  of  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


POLITICAL   LEANINGS   OF  THE  GERMAN- 
AMERICAN    PRESS. 

EVER  since  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines,  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  what  attitude 
our  large  German-American  population  would  take  toward  the 
party  that  is  being  accused  by  its  opponents  of  favoring  mili- 
tarism and  imperialism.  There  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three 
million  people  of  German  birth  in  the  United  States,  and  prob- 
ably twice  as  many  of  German  parentage.  It  is  reckoned,  in 
fact,  that  the  German-Americans  equal  the  combined  numbers 
of  any  other  two  nationalities  represented  in  our  foreign-born 
population.  The  Irish  stand  next  to  the  Germans,  the  Cana- 
dians are  a  bad  third,  and  the  English  fourth. 

In  1896  it  was  believed  that  most  of  the  German-Americans 
were  led  by  their  dislike  of  free  silver  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket ;  but  now,  with  silver  in  one  platform  and  expansion  in  the 
other,  the  attitude  of  this  large  and  conservative  body  of  our 
citizens  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Oswald  Otten- 
dorfer,  editor  of  the  New  York  Staats-Zeilnng,  said  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  New  York  World  last  week  that  "the 
German-Americans  are  really  in  a  quandary.  They  are  op- 
posed to  McKinley  on  the  imperialistic  issue  and  they  are  op- 
posed to  Bryan  on  the  free-silver  issue."  An  important  feature 
of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  credited  with 
an  uncommon  amount  of  intellectual  independence,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  willing  to  follow  the  dictates  of  party  leaders, 
especially  as  they  are  less  anxious  to  obtain  office  than  some 
other  nationalities.  Nominally  their  papers  are  divided  on  party 
lines,  but  only  very  few  follow  the  party  through  thick  and  thin. 
Briefly  told,  the  overwhelming  majority  agree  upon  the  follow- 
ing points : 

Every  German  who  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
favors  republican  principles,  accepting  republican  corruption 
as  an  unavoidable  evil  which  is  amply  set  off  by  republican 
freedom  from  restraint.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Germans  argue,  can  not  preserve  this  freedom  for  themselves  if 
they  deny  it  to  others.  "Imperialism"  or  "expansion,"  such  as 
is  practised  lately  by  the  American  Government,  they  think, 
destroys  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  people.  A  large 
army  will  be  necessary,  and  this  army  will  become  the  master 
instead  of  the  servant  of  the  people,  especially  as  it  is  not  of  the 
people,  but  composed  of  professional  soldiers.  The  influences 
which  restrain  the  army  in  a  well-ordered  monarchy  are  want- 
ing. 

The  trusts  are  believed  to  be  another  danger  to  our  freedom, 
not  theoretically,  but  in  practise,  as  they  compel  us  to  pay  taxes 
in  the  shape  of  unnecessarily  high  prices,  for  which  we  receive 
nothing  in  return. 

The  attempt  to  fix  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  independently  of  the 
fluctuations  of  market  value  is  regarded  as  an  extremely  dishon- 
est scheme,  intended  to  enable  debtors  to  defraud  their  creditors 
by  paying  them  in  currency  of  less  value  than  that  in  which  the 
debt  was  contracted. 


The  currency  question  is  evidently  the  only  serious  objection 
to  the  Democratic  platform.  The  Pittsburger  I  'olksblatt  (Rep.) 
says  : 

"The  Gold  Democrats  are  sensible  people.  They  regard  the 
possible  election  of  Bryan  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
as  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  ever  happen  to  the  country, 
and  altho  they  do  not  in  the  least  indorse  Mr.  McKinley's  for- 
eign policy,  they  will  assist  him,  tho  indirectly.  And  such  sup- 
port often  counts  double." 

The  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung  (Chicago) ,  one  of  the  few  stanch 
Republican  supporters,  says : 

"Some  Democrats  can  not  see  prosperity  tho  they  are  right  in 
it.  One  of  the  best  proofs  that  prosperity  is  right  here  is  the 
increase  of  deposits  in  the  national  banks.  That  increase 
amounts  to  $500,000,000  in  the  three  years  of  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration. During  the  whole  of  Cleveland's  term  it  was  only 
$70,000,000.  Money  is  easily  scared.  When  a  financial  storm 
threatens,  it  flies  into  safes,  as  the  Kansas  farmer  flies  to  his 


THE  PARAMOUNT  ISSUE. 

—  The  New  York  World. 

cellar  at  the  approach  of  a  tornado.  One  thing  is  certain.  If, 
during  the  next  eight  or  ten  weeks,  the  signs  of  a  Bryan  victory 
increase,  the  financial  sky  will  be  darkened.  Those  who  wish 
for  the  continuance  of  fair  weather  must  spare  neither  money  nor 
exertions  to  insure  the  victory  of  the  Republican  Party." 

The  New  Jersey  Freie  Zeitung  (Ind.),  Newark,  reminds  those 
voters  who  are  afraid  of  "imperialism  "  that  the  President  can 
not  spend  money  for  military  purposes  without  the  permission 
of  Congress.     The   Westliche  Post  (Rep.),  St.  Louis,  says: 

"As  a  boss  Bryan  seems  to  out-boss  every  other  boss  by  sev- 
eral lengths.  The  country  wants  rest,  and  will  have  none  of 
Bryan's  wild  financial  policy.  Bryan  hopes  to  beat  McKinley 
just  as  Cleveland  beat  Harrison  after  having  been  beaten  by 
him.     But  Bryan  is  no  Cleveland." 

But  Dr.  Pretorius  is  anti-trust,  anti-expansion,  anti-English. 
He  remarks  that  the  Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans  could  graduate 
in  corruption  with  honors  and  do  not  need  the  teaching  of 
American  carper-baggers  to  learn  how  to  steal  public  funds,  and 
he  does  not  like  the  particular  brand  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion which  is  being  introduced  in  the  Philippines.  Moreover,  lie 
doubts  if  Bryan  is  really  very  much  attached  to  16  to  1. 

The  Cincinnati   Volksblatt  (Rep.)  says: 

"McKinley  is  no  more  imperialist  than  Bryan.     He  wants  to 
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keep  the  Philippines  and  so  does  Bryan,  but  Bryan's  protecto- 
rate scheme  is  much  more  dangerous.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
lucky  circumstance  that  England  was  engaged  elsewhere,  we 
would  have  had  a  war  with  her  over  the  Venezuelan  question. 
The  Filipinos,  if  semi-independent,  may  get  us  into  trouble. 
Even  if  the  currency  question  were  not  the  most  important, 
Bryan  could  not  demand  support  from  an  anti-imperialist  point 
of  view." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bryan  has  many  influential  supporters. 
Carl  Schurz  says  : 

'"  Even  if  it  were  true  that  Bryan,  if  elected,  would  lead  us  into 
a  revolution,  such  a  revolution  would  not  be  nearly  as  dangerous 
as  that  which  is  inevitable  under  a  policy  of  imperialism.  More- 
over, the  results  of  an  internal  revolution  could  be  softened  down 
much  sooner  than  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  democracy." 

The  Morgen  Journal  (Dem.),  New  York,  the  German  An- 
/niitgsel  of  the  New  York  Journal,  comes  out  boldly  for  16  to  i, 
but  its  main  contention  is  against  the  trusts.     It  says  : 

"In  the  speech  which  President  McKinley  made  when  he  was 
notified  of  his  nomination,  he  did  not  say  a  word  about  trusts. 
.  .  .  Xow,  the  trusts  to-day  control  a  capital  of  nearly  $j,ooo,- 
000,000.  Can  any  of  our  readers  fully  appreciate  the  power 
wielded  by  such  combinations.  The  trusts  fill  Hanna's  cam- 
paign barrel.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  he  has  given  orders  to  leave 
them  alone,  and  that  his  blind  tool  McKinley  obeyTs?  If  every 
workman  and  every  independent  business  man  would  ask  him- 
self for  what  purpose  the  trusts  are  organized,  and  whom  they 
support,  without  exception,  then  it  would  be  clear  to  the  inde- 
pendent voters  how  they  must  vote." 

The  Freie  Presse  (Ind. ),  Chicago,  arraigns  McKinley  on  the 
score  of  corruption.  It  declares  that  civil-service  reform,  which 
really  advanced  under  Cleveland's  honest  administration,  has 
been  killed  by  McKinley.  The  same  paper  declares  that  McKin- 
ley is  the  choice  of  the  "conceited  Anglo-Saxon  knownothing, 
whose  ignorance  leads  him  to  dream  of  world  conquest."  It 
reviews  the  attitude  of  the  McKinley  administration  toward 
European  powers,  asserts  that  the  United  States  has  become 
a  vassal  of  the  British  empire,  accuses  the  President  of  deliber- 
ately insulting  Germany  to  please  England,  who  wants  "to  de- 
stroy Germany  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  civilization,"  and 
says:  "McKinley's  reelection  spells  war  against  Germany. 
Every  German-American  should  remember  that !  " 

The  Staats-Zeitung  (Ind.),  New  York,  says: 

"Harper's  Weekly,  which  formerly  had  Carl  Schurz  as  its 
contributor,  now  does  its  best  to  ridicule  him.  Now,  it  is  very 
easy  to  call  the  German-Americans  'un-American'  because  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  nativists.  That  many  native  Americans 
and  many  citizens  of  other  foreign  birth  agree  with  the  Germans 
does  not  worry  these  gentry.  But  we  must  admit  that  there 
would  belittle  to  be  said  against  '  imperialism'  if  anti-imperial- 
ism meant  only  the  support  of  Germany.  Whether  Germany 
ever  thought  of  obtaining  a  part  of  Spain's  former  possessions 
in  the  Philippines,  we  can  not  tell,  but  it  is  possible.  If  the 
Filipinos  preferred  German  rule,  then  Germany  certainly  had 
the  better  claim.  But  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  Germany  to 
oppose  the  United  States.  If  the  American  people  knew  more 
of  such  things,  no  paper  would  try  to  publish  such  rot  in  support 
of  imperialism.  Harper's  Weekly  counts  upon  the  worst  of 
nativistic  ignorance  and  intellectual  dulness.  No  doubt  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  German  Americans  are  anti-im- 
perialists. But  does  not  the  Republican  press  perceive  that  anti- 
German  articles  must  necessarily  drive  the  hesitating  ones  into 
the  arms  of  Bryan?  " 

The  Volksfreund  (Dem.),  Buffalo,  says  that  General  Moltke's' 
tactics  must  be  adopted  by  the  Democrats  of  the  East  and  West. 
"March  separately  and  strike  together  is  the  word.     The  silver 
plank  should   not   prevent  the  united  attack  upon  the  common 
enemy."     The  Socialist  Tageblatt,  Philadelphia,  says. 

"The  economic  development  of  the  country  is  against  the 
Democratic   Party.      Capitalism   is  still   rising  in  power,  and  it 


is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  capitalism  that  political  power 
should  not  be  used  against  it.  Capitalism  may  permit  the  re- 
moval of  such  rotten  practises  as  are  used  in  the  founding  and 
manipulation  of  stock  companies,  but  even  if  beaten  at  the  ballot- 
box,  capitalism  has  enough  social  and  economic  influence  to  pro- 
tect its  most  vital  interests." — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
ERARY    Digest. 


MR.  BRYAN  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS. 

SOME  of  the  anti-expansionists  who  do  not  belong  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  party  are  criticizing  him  severely  for  the'  part  he 
took  in  aiding  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  ended 
the  war  with  Spain  and  gave  us  the  Philippine  islands.  It  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  treaty  would  not  have  been 
ratified  in  its  original  form  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  not  used  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  bring  a  considerable  number  of  Democratic 
Senators  to  vote  for  it.  The  treaty  was  passed  with  only  one 
vote  to  spare,  and  the  Philippine  archipelago  came  into  our  pos- 
session, and  has  even  since  been  one  of  our  foremost  "problems. " 
Senator  Hoar,  who  opposed  the  treaty,  declares  it  to  be  his  belief 
that  Mr.  Bryan  used  his  influence  for  the  treaty  with  the  express 
puipose  of  making  an  issue  for  the  1900  campaign.  Mr.  Brvan 
does  not  deny  that  he  favored  the  treaty,  and  defends  his  course 
in  these  words : 

"I  did  favor  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I  believed  then, 
and  I  still  believe,  that  it  was  better  to  terminate  the  war,  give 
the  volunteers  a  chance  to  come  home,  and  stop  the  expense  of 
a  large  army,  and  make  the  fight  on  a  resolution  declaring  the 
nation's  policy.  I  believed  then,  and  I  still  believe,  that  it  was 
better  for  the  American  people  alone  to  settle  the  Philippine 
question  than  to  try  to  settle  it  by  diplomacy  with  Spain.  If  the 
treaty  had  been  rejected,  it  would  have  been  held  responsible  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war  and  all  that  it  implies,  including  the 
risk  of  international  complications.  No  honest  man  criticizes  me 
for  advocating  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  without  also  stating 
that  I  favored  a  resolution  promising  independence  (the  Bacon 
resolution) ,  and  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  resolution  would  have  secured  peace  in  the  Philip- 
pines." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  a  leading  anti-expan- 
sionist journal,  says,  however,  of  Mr.  Bryan's  plea: 

"This  defense  implies  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
resume  the  war  if  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  exactly  as  it  came 
from  Paris.  It  assumes  that  Senators  Hale  and  Hoar,  and  the 
twenty-six  others  who  opposed  the  treaty,  were  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  war,  whereas  they  were  the  very  men  most  earnestly 
in  favor  of  peace.  They  were  the  men  who  apprehended  a  new 
war  and  more  bloodshed  if  the  treaty  were  ratified,  and  whose 
fears  have  been  sadly  realized.  Therefore,  Mr.  Bryan's  glib 
statement  that  he  favored  ratification  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  is  fallacious  in  the  extreme.  Probably  it  was  an  after- 
thought. Seventeen  months  have  passed  since  the  treaty  was 
signed.  Yet  we  have  not  been  without  a  war  at  any  time  since 
— a  war  growing  out  of  the  treaty  itself— and  we  have  lost 
twenty-two  hundred  soldiers  by  death  and  as  many  more  by 
wounds  since  Mr.  Bryan  wanted  to  give  the  volunteers  a  chance 
to  come  home. 

"Senator  Hoar  has  pointed  out  that  this  treaty  was  open  to 
amendment  like  other  treaties,  and  that  it  was  competent  for  the 
Senate  to  ratify  it  with  amendments.  This  was  not  a  case  where 
the  only  alternative  to  ratification  was  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
Article  III.  was  the  one  in  which  Spain  ceded  the  Philippines  to 
us,  and  we  agreed  to  pay  her  $20,000,000.  If  the  Senate  had 
voted  to  strike  out  that  entire  article,  Spain  would  not  have  ob- 
jected to  such  an  amendment.  She  certainly  would  not  have 
resumed  hostilities  on  account  of  it.  There  would  have  been  no 
more  fighting  with  her  unless  we  began  it.  Nor  would  there 
have  been  any  '  international  complications'  unless  sought  by 
us." 

A  comment  from  the  expansionist  press  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind. 
Rep.)  : 

"He    [.Mr.  Bryan]    is  certainly  open  to  the  charge  of  flagrant 
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inconsistency.  If  he  held  at  the  time  that  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  did  not  settle  the  Philippine  question,  he  must  have  held 
also  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  the  cession  to  us  of  the 
sovereignty  over  the  archipelago  did  not  ipso  facto  operate  to 
extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  over  the  Philippines 
— that  is,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  necessarily  follow  the 
flag  For,  if  the  conclusion  of  peace  under  the  treaty  made  the 
Philippines  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  how  can  they 

now  or  at  any  future  time  be  surrendered  ? 

"How  will  Mr.  Bryan  escape  this  dilemma?  He  can  not  hold 
mutually  contradictory  views  ;  at  least,  he  can  not  hope  to  sat- 
isfy logical  men  of  the  soundness  of  his  self-contradictory  posi- 
tion." 

Aside  from  the  logic  of  Mr.  Bryan's  position,  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind. )  argues  that  Senator  Hoar  is  not  quite  just  or 
fair  in  denouncing  Bryan  for  his  course  in  the  matter  and  yet 
praising  and  supporting  President  McKinley,  who  was  respon 
sible  for  both  the  treaty  and  its  consequences. 


DISTRESS   AT  CAPE   NOME. 

FOR  several  weeks  newspaper  despatches  and  comments  have 
been  telling  of  distress  at  the  Cape  Nome  gold-fields.    The 
situation  is  thus  described  in  The  Independent : 

"The  situation  at  the  Cape  Xome  gold-diggings  is  very  serious 
and  threatening,  because  of  lawlessness  in  the  camp,  the  prev- 
alence of  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox,  and  the  approaching  des- 
titution of  thousands  who  are  finding  no  gold  and  have  not  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  passage  home.  On  the  26th  ult. ,  at  the 
request  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  the  settlement  was 
placed  under  military  control  by  Brigadier-General  Randall, 
•who  had  recently  arrived  with  two  companies  of  infantry.  There 
was  no  civil  government.  Neither  life  nor  property  was  safe  , 
homicides  and  robberies  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  no  law- 
was  respected,  except  that  of  force.  It  is  said  that  3,500  persons 
remained  at  Xome  through  the  winter.  The  season  was  unusu- 
ally mild,  the  temperature  rarely  going  lower  than  40  degrees 
below  zero.  The  rush  began  about  May  1,  and  at  last  accounts 
20,000  newcomers  had  arrived  on  steamships  which  intended  to 
make  two  more  trips  before  the  close  of  the  brief  warm  season. 
The  beach  for  five  miles  each  side  of  Nome  City  was  crowded 
with  tents  in  a  space  about  200  feet  wide,  and  with  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  packed  provisions,  mining  machinery,  and 
freight  of  all  kinds,  which  had  been  landed  there  by  lighters. 
Smallpox  first  appeared  on  board  the  steamship  Ohio,  which 
sailed  from  Seattle  on  May  20,  with  696  passengers,  and  on  the 
San/a  Anna,  from  the  same  port.  These  ships  were  at  once 
ordered  to  a  quarantine  station  at  Egg  Island,  near  St.  Michael  ; 
but  the  disease  was  introduced  into  the  settlement  by  passengers 
on  the  steamer  Oregon,  and  on  the  2d  inst.  there  were  38  cases. 
Thousands  came  to  Nome  with  very  little  money,  believing  that 
they  could  at  once  begin  to  take  gold  out  of  the  sands  ;  but  they 
found  every  foot  of  ground  within  many  miles  of  the  settlement 
staked  out  or  claimed.  It  is  expected  that  10,000  of  these  adven- 
turers will  be  stranded  on  that  bleak  coast  at  the  end  of  the  short 
summer   season.     How   are   they    to   get    back    to    the   States? 


Steamships  owned  by  private  companies  will  not  be  sent  up 
from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  for  the  convenience  of  thousands 
who  can  not  pay  for  transportation." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  explains  the  cause  of  the  Cape 
Nome  failure  as  follows  : 

"The  failure  of  the  present  gold-seekers  at  Cape  Nome  does 
not-  necessarily  mean  that  no  gold  is  to  be  found  in  that  re- 
gion. Some  miners  who  are  on  the  ground,  and  others  who 
have  been  there,  declare  that  much  of  the  metal  is  there,  but 
say  that  it  can  not  be  mined  in  paying  quantities  except  by 
the  employment  of  machinery  and  the  expenditure  of  capital. 
This  requirement  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of  nine  out  of  every 
ten  of  the  men  who  are  swept  into  a  gold-field  in  the  first 
rush.  This  is  the  condition  in  the  California  and  the  Colo- 
rado diggings.  Gold  is  no  longer  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  in  the  beds  of  streams  in  either  locality,  altho  tens  of 
milions  of  dollars'  worth  of  it  is  obtained  in  those  States  every 
year,  and  the  yield  is  constantly  increasing.  Fortunes  are  no 
longer  made  in  either  State  in  a  few  mouths,  or  by  prospectors 
who  go  into  the  region  with  only  the  crude  and  simple  appli- 
ances which  they  can  carry  on  their  backs.  Probably  the  Cape 
Nome  region  will  yield  gold  in  paying  quantities  for  a  compara 
tively  few  persons,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  will  have  to  be 
mined  in  a  systematic  way.  by  the  employment  of  the  latest  de- 
vised machinery,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of 
capital.  From  present  indications  Cape  Nome  will  yield  nothing 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  present  gold-seekers  except  financial 
and  physical  misfortune,  and  unless  the  Government  carries 
them  back  to  the  States  scores  and  hundreds  of  them  may  be 
in  danger  of  death  by  starvation  or  from  the  maladies  brought 
by  hunger  and  want." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

JUST  at  present  the  powers  wouid  be  better  off  if  they  had  less  policy 
and  more  troops  in  China  —Tlie  Detroit  News. 

Thk  effects  of  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  have  been  working  back- 
ward ever  since. —  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

No  one  has  thought  to  ask  such  a  well-known  Democrat  as  Dewey  if  be 
will  support  the  ticket. —  The  Chicago  Record. 

"Cheap  rates  to  China  "  is  an  advertisement  in  a  New  York  paper.  No 
terms  are  quoted  on  return  tickets.  —  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Peking  and  Manila. — Does  this  Chinese  trouble  mean  that  Peking  will 
have  a  street  of  Milwaukee  beer  saloons  before  long? — The  Chicago  Record. 

SL'KE  to  Run  Rehind.— While  Roosevelt  is  a  favorite  with  those  who 
like  him,  the  McKinley  enthusiasts  are  offering  odds  that  Teddy  will  run 
behind  on  the  ticket. —  The  Philadelphia  Times. 

Thf.  PARAMOUNT  Issue.— Don't  be  too  fastidious  about  spelling  it  among 
the  boys.  Just  let  it  go  at  "  the  republic  or  the  umpire."  Everybody  has 
it  in  for  the  umpire. —  The  Louisville  Courier -Journal. 

Xf.ei.Y  is  naturally  disposed  to  wonder  whether  a  great  Government  like 
this,  with  a  presidential  campaign  under  way  and  grave  international  com- 
plications imminent,  will  condescend  to  trouble  itself  over  a  little  pur- 
loined postage-stamp  money.—  The  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Now,  at  last,  the  Briton  found  time  to  voice  a  scientific  truth  or  two. 
"In   the  clear  atmosphere  of  South   Africa,"  he   observed,   "things  are 
farther  away  than  they  look  to  be'  " 
"My  finish,  for  instance  !" snickered  the  Boer,  who  has  fled  to  the  rocks. 
This  levity,  of  co'irse,  was  exceedingly  ill-timed.  —  The  Detroit  Journal. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   WORDS   IN    CURRENT   HISTORY. 


FOLLOWING  are  some  words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Chinese  despatches.     They  are  mostly  used  as  affixes 

Foo  (fO),  ting  (ting),  chow  (Chan),  hien  dii-en').  Any  one  of  these  four  af- 
fixes, when  attached  to  the  name  of  a  town,  indicates  its  degree  of  impor- 
tance, in  a  descending  scale,  from  "foo"  to  "hien  " 

Footai  (governor  of  a  province) fQ'tai'. 

Hwang  (Emperor,  also  yellow) hwflng. 

Nui  Ko  (Privy  Council) nO't  ko. 

Shan  (mountain  or  hill) ehfin. 

Shantung  (province  east  of  mountain) ehfln'tung'. 

Shih  (imperial) shi. 

Tai  (governor) tai. 


Tao  (city) tfi'O. 

Taotai  (governor  of  a  city) ta'O-tai'. 

Tituh  (major-general  or  military  ruler  of  a  province) ti'tu'. 

Tsin  1  prince  or  place) tsin. 

Tsin  Wang  (prince  of  the  blood) tstn'wflng'. 

Tsung  (clan,  group  of  provinces) tsung. 

Tsungtuh  (viceroy,  or  ruler  of  several  provinces) tsung'  tu'. 

Tuh  (ruler) tu. 

Tung  (east) tnng. 

Yamen  (office  for  official  business)  ya'men. 

Through  a  typographical  error,  theadjective  "automobile  "  was  given  in- 
correctlv  in  our  issue  of  July  14.  The  adjective  is  8'to-mG'bil  and  the  noun 
8'to-mo-bir.  In  the  issue  of  July  21,  Marquis  Raggi's  name  should  be  rfl'jl, 
and  Dr.  Schwartzenstein's  name  should  be  shwgrts'en-stain. 


a  (as  in  sofa),  a  (ask),  a  (arm),  a  (at),  a  (accord),  a  (fare),  au  (house),  b  (bed),  c  (cat),  ch  (church).  H=ch  (loch),  d  (did).  dh  =  th  (then),  e  (net),  e.  (over),  e  (fate), 
f  (fun),  g  (go),  h  (hat),  i  (it),  i  (machine),  ai  (aisle),  j  Qest).  k  (kink).  1  (lad),  I=lli  (brilliant),  m  (man),  n  (nut).  il  =  ny  (union),  n  (bon)  F.,  n  (ink),  o  (obey),  0  (no)t 
e  (not)  8  (nor),  ei  (oil),  p  (pay),cw=qu  (queer),  r  (roll),  s  (hiss),  sh  (she),  t  (tell),  th  (thin).  11  (full),  6  (rule,  equivalent  to  00  in  cool),  in  (mate),  yu  (unit),  u  (dttne) 
Ger..  o  (up),  0  (burn),  v  (van),  s  (wax),  y  (yet),   z  (zone)  zh  =  z  (azure). 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


SOME   DISADVANTAGES    OF    THE 

OF   PRINTING. 


INVENTION 


IT  is  probable  that  the  question  as  to  who  was  the  real  inventor 
of  the  art  of  printing  will  never  be  settled.  But  whatever 
claims  the  Chinese  may  possess  to  this  honor,  in  the  Western 
world  the  name  of  Johann  Gutenberg,  the  fifth  centenary  of 
whose  birch  was  celebrated  recently  at  Mainz,  Germany,  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  the  beginnings  of  the  great  art.  The 
advantages  of  the  process  which  Gutenberg  introduced  to  the 
world  are  sufficiently  evident ;  the  other  side  of  the  matter — less 
often  thought  of — is  commented  upon  in  a  recent  number  of  The 

Spec t at or  (Lon- 
don) .  We  are  apt 
to  look  down  upon 
the  ages  before  the 
invention  of  print- 
ing as  inferior  ages- 
says  the  writer,  but 
"it  can  not  be  too 
often  repeated  that 
it  is  not  the  mere 
sum  of  knowledge 
attained,  but  the 
opening  up  of  mind 
and  the  develop- 
ment of  character 
that  really  mark 
the  growth  of  man- 
kind. "  The  writer 
continues : 

"Plato  asserted 
with  truth  that  the 
invention  of  the  art 
of  writing  had  pro- 
duced one  evil  effect 
— it  had  immensely 
weakened  human 
memory.  What  he 
would  have  said  to- 
day at  the  sight  of 
a  file  of  The  Times 
or  a  pocket  mem- 
orandum we  may  easily  guess.  Probably  never  was  individual 
memory  weaker  than  now.  We  all  note  down  our  engagements, 
and  we  know  that  there  are  so  many  encyclopedias  and  works  of 
reference  that  we  need  not  trouble  to  keep  any  fact  in  our  memory. 
The  well-informed  man  to-day  is  he  who  knows  where  to  go  for  his 
authorities,  not  he  who  has  all  the  knowledge  at  first  hand.  The 
volume  of  knowledge,  especially  in  natural  science,  is  so  enor- 
mous that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  person  to  master  it. 
Holmes,  in  his  'Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,'  in  his  humorous 
portrayal  of  the  'Scarabee'  has  provided  an  object-lesson  in  the 
ultra-specialism  of  our  time.  Mankind  at  large  may  be  master  of 
the  wide  field  of  human  knowledge,  but  mankind  as  an  individ- 
ual can  never  explore  more  than  a  corner  of  this  huge  domain. 
In  this  sense  Tennyson  was  right  when  he  said  that 'the  indi- 
vidual withers  and  the  world  is  more  and  more.'  Two  facts  are 
.then,  obvious:  first,  Plato  was  right  when  he  declared  that  hu- 
man invention  had  weakened  the  memory ;  and  secondly,  the 
sphere  of  modern  knowledge  could  not  have  been  conquered  and 
.held  by  man  without  such  artificial  contrivance. 

"We  are  brought,  then,  to  this  singular  paradox — that,  while 
the  individual  recollects  less  than  in  former  times,  collective 
humanity  remembers  far  more.  We  may  be  said  to  know  the 
ient  world  in  a  sense  better  than  that  world  knew  itself.  Its 
relics  have  been  discovered,  assorted,  marked  out,  and  cata- 
logued,  and  we  have  the  total  result  to  day  in  our  printed  book-.. 
Aristotle  could  only  secure  collections  of  animal  forms  for  experi- 
ment .through    the    munificence    of    Alexander;    but    to-day   the 
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young  student  can  secure  a  cheap  text-book  which  will  describe 
and  coordinate  facts  unknown  to  the  great  Stagirite.  We  can 
not  to-day  in  our  large  and  crowded  modern  cities  know  our  fel- 
low citizens  as  Pericles  and  Cleon  knew  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
or  as  Cato  knew  his  fellow  Romans  ;  but  we  find  a  mirror  pro- 
vided for  us  in  which  we  see  in  shifting  scenes  visions  of  the 
world  of  man  almost  synchronously  with  actual  events.  Knowl- 
edge, and  with  it  power,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  collective 
mankind.  It  is  the  printing-press  more  than  any  other  agency 
which  has  rendered  individual  power  less  and  less  a  factor  in  the 
world's  affairs,  and  has  endowed  and  clothed  the  commonalty 
with  greater  general  energy.  And  yet,  after  all,  are  we  right  in 
saying  that  the  individual  has  substantially  lost?  A  work  of 
genius,  formerly  known  to  a  handful  of  disciples,  is  reproduced 
by  millions  and  treasured  up  in  the  general  heart.  Moreover, 
while  much  that  is  bad  or  foolish  attains  an  undue  celebrity, 
there  is  now  practically  no  chance  of  any  great  work  being  lost, 
as  much  of  Aristotle's  writings  have  been  lost,  as  a  portion  of 

Dante's  '  Divina  Commedia' was  in  danger  of  being  lost 

"The  human  race  is  like  a  child  with  a  new  toy  ;  it  values  the 
toy  in  and  for  itself.  The  mere  facts  that  we  can  print  as  fast 
as  lightning,  that  we  can  talk  with  distant  cities,  that  we  can 
bottle  up  human  speech,  have,  perhaps,  proved  a  little  too  much 
for  us,  and  we  have  neglected  what  we  have  to  say  and  how  we 
should  say  it.  On  the  whole  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
art  of  utterance  has  declined  since  the  invention  of  printing  ;  we 
have  no  longer  that  simple,  direct  expression,  that '  large  utter- 
ance of  the  early  gods. '  This  is  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay 
for  seizing,  Prometheus-like,  on  mere  power,  on  mere  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  perpetually  repro- 
duced in  human  history.  We  do  not  doubt  that  mankind  has 
gained,  but  the  intellectual  producer  has  too  often  lost  because 
with  the  gain  of  his  power  over  natural  agencies  has  gone  a  loss 
of  the  ancient  spontaneity,  leisured  art,  sense  of  beauty,  original 
intellectual  force,  which  marked  the  genius  of  the  antique  world. 
Can  we  recover  the  old  spirit  and  temper  while  using  the  new 
knowledge?     That  is  one  of  the  vital  questions  for  mankind." 


VARIOUS  VIEWS  OF  TOLSTOY'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

MME.  MARGUERITE  GERFAULD  has  been  securing  the 
views  of  leading  French  writers  on  Tolstoy's  philosophy 
of  life.  Many,  when  asked  for  their  opinion,  hesitated  to  give 
an  off-hand  reply  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  and  their  answers  are 
mere  formal  replies.  Among  such  are  the  replies  from  Zola, 
Claretie,  Deseaves,  Nordau,  Leailles,  and  Buisson.  Some  of  the 
replies,  as  published  in  the  Revue  ]?itemaiionale  de  Sociologie, 
are  more  significant.  Emile  Boutroux,  of  the  French  Institute, 
for  instance,  says  that  Tolstoy's  method  is  that  of  the  real  mys- 
tics. It  is  by  living  that  we  learn  how  to  live,  say  they  ;  dialec- 
tical quibbles  are  able  to  produce  abstractions  alone.  Tolstoy, 
following  Pascal,  expects  the  revelation  of  truth  only  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  needs  of  life.     We  quote  further : 

"  Tolstoy  reviews  all  the  solutions  which  men  have  tried  to  give 
of  this  problem.  Only  one  satisfies  him,  that  which,  according 
to  him,  is  inspired  in  us  by  Nature  herself,  when  we  are  submis- 
sive to  her  teachings,  and  which  is  affirmed  by  our  heart  when 
we  deliver  it  from  its  bondage — namely,  love  for  mankind,  devo- 
tion to  union,  peace,  and  universal  fraternity. 

"The  originality  of  this  philosophy  consists  in  its  having  been 
produced  at  the  very  time  when,  in  the  name  of  science,  attempts 
were  being  made  to  persuade  men  that  there  is  no  natural  or 
moral  law,  nothing  but  a  struggle  for  life,  extinction  of  the  feeble 
and  humble,  survival  and  triumph  of  the  strong.  To  these  prin- 
ciples, claiming  to  rest  upon  experience,  Tolstoy,  in  the  name  of 
an  experience  wider  as  well  as  higher,  does  not  fear  to  oppose 
principles  precisely  contrary  :  do  not  resist  evil  with  force  ;  return 
good  for  evil  and  love  for  hate.  Here  is,  definitively,  the  real 
power,  the  only  means  to  put  an  end  to  evil." 

This  is  what  Professor  Dauriac,  of  the  Sorbonne,  says: 

"Above  all,  having  known  a  discipline  of  life,  he  [Tolstoy]  has 
understood  that  a  moral  teacher's  first  duty  is  to  take  himself  as 
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his  first  pupil.     Therefore  Tolstoy's  name  has  often  been  associ- 
ated with  the  names,  of  Socrates  and  Jesus." 

These  are  Camille  Mauclair's  words  : 

"  I  consider  Tolstoy's  doctrine  as  the  purest  and  most  admirable 
moral  manifestation  of  the  epoch.  It  concentrates  in  a  degree 
superior  to  that  of  Ibsen's  work  certain  elements  of  general  truth 
which  should  confound  and  even  annihilate  the  intense  hypocrisy 
and  incredible  vanity  of  our  times.  .  .  .  Tolstoy's  doctrine  says 
loudly  what  consciences  think  softly,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  tho 
very  cry  of  nature. " 

Somewhat  striking  is  Elisee  Reclus's  utterance: 

"I  feel  such  an  admiration  for  this  great  writer's  descriptive 
genius,  for  the  height  and  nobility  of  his  ideas,  for  the  clear  and 
triumphant  logic  of  his  arguments  against  the  State,  that  I  would 
not  give  vent  to  the  moral  uneasiness  I  feel  in  regard  to  the  equiv- 
ocal situation  in  which  Tolstoy  has  been  placed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  family  and  his  surroundings.  He  advises  directly 
and  vehemently  to  refuse  military  service  and  every  other  means 
of  oppression  ;  yet  if  he  is  a  shoemaker  and  a  peasant,  he  is  also 
a  count,  and  tho  he  protests  against  the  laws  and  advises  others 
to  disobey  them,  he  complies  with  them,  and  tho  he  does  not  pay 
any  taxes,  he  at  least  grants  that  they  be  paid  to  him." 

G.  Renard,  of  the  University  of  Lausanne,  speaks  in  these 
terms : 

"Tolstoy  seems  to  me  an  absolute  spirit,  fond  of  extremes,  who 
excels  in  spoiling  a  just  idea  by  exaggerations.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  he  is  like  Rousseau,  from  whom -he  took 
belief  in  man's  native  goodness,  his  hatred  for  philosophy  and 
civilization,  his  fondness  for  a  patriarchal  country  life,  his  desire 
to  rehabilitate  manual  labor,  his  plan  to  bring  man  back,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  that  famous  nature-life  so  dear  to  past  cen- 
tury authors  of  '  Robinsonades' — only  he  is  a  Russian  Rousseau 
with  the  evident  stamp  of  his  native  country." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICAN    CRITICISM     AND     THE 
OF    EVOLUTION. 


DOCTRINE 


EVOLUTION,  the  watchword  of  so  much  of  our  nineteenth- 
century  philosophy,  has  not  left  untouched  the  sphere  of 
letters.  Having  given  us  a  new  biology,  a  new  geology,  a  new 
sociology,  and  a  new  psychology,  it  is  quite  natural  that  evolu- 
tion should  pave  the  way  to  a  new  criticism  of  literature.  Mr. 
William  Morton  Payne,  writing  in  The  International  Monthly 
(July),  propounds  the  question  :  "Has  it  [evolution]  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  the  deductive  to  the  inductive  aspect  of  literary 
study,  thus  making  criticism  essentially  the  natural  history  of 
literary  productions,  rather  than  the  application  of  rigid  stand- 
ards  to   every  work  upon  which  judgment  is  to  be  passed?  " 

This  question,  thinks  Mr.  Payne,  could  be  more  readily  an- 
swered in  Europe  than  in  America.  While  with  us  the  critical 
energy  is  strong,  it  is  not  yet  a  creative  energy,  nor  is  it  concen- 
trated into  determined  channels.  The  work  of  Professor  Child 
in  the  study  of  English  balladry,  of  Dr.  Furness  in  the  "Vario- 
rum "  Shakespeare  are  instances  of  critical  editions  rather  than 
independent  critical  movements  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  says 
Mr.  Payne,  that  "there  are  few  Americans  who  have  pursued  lit- 
erary criticism  with  sufficient  singleness  of  aim  to  achieve  results 
•of  definite  and  commanding  significance."  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  general  practitioner  and  the  specialized  arthority  ; 
it  is  the  difference  between  a  defective  and  an  evenly  balanced 
equipment.     The  writer  continues  : 

"Criticism,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. It  must  rest  upon  the  broad  foundations  of  a  generous  cul- 
ture, and  must  also  exhibit  that  intuitive  insight  into  the  real 
relations  of  things  which  is  the  attribute  of  genius.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  know  the  method  of  science  and  seize  the  full  im- 
port of  its  message.  Goethe  was  a  better  critic  of  art  and  litera- 
ture because  of  his  researches  in  optics  and  morphology,  and 
Lowell,    frankly  confessing  that  he  "hated  science,'   confessed 


also,  however  unconsciously,  to  a  weak  point  in  his  armor.  Few 
of  our  critics  have  had  the  scientific  discipline,  and  the  lack  of 
its  salutary  restraints  is  marked  in  the  loose  logical  texture  of 
their  thought." 

Impressionism  is  not  criticism,  and  it  is  important,  continues 
the  writer,  to  realize  that  ethics  and  esthetics  rest  upon  a  bed- 
rock of  science,  and  herein  many  of  our  critics  have  failed.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  intellectual  equipment  has  been  of  the 
best;  Emerson,  Lowell,  Lanier,  Stedman,  Professor  Norton,  Pro- 
fessor Matthews,  and  others  are  and  have  been  experts  in  spe- 
cial fields,  and  thus  "our  criticism  assuredly  does  not  suffer  from 
the  provincial  outlook,  and  the  tendency  of  our  education  to  sep- 
arate, and  even  to  bring  into  antagonism,  the  scientific  disci- 
pline and  the  humanistic  culture,  may  at  least  be  counted  upon 
to  keep  our  horizon  free,  altho  perhaps  at  some  cost  to  the  stanch- 
ness  of  our  scientific  and  philosophical  moorings." 

From  a  critical  standpoint,  America  is  too  young  to  have  had 
many  characteristic  phases.  Only  when  considered  in  relation 
to  England  is  a  larger  field  and  more  significant  one  opened  to 
investigation.     Mr.  Payne  writes  : 

"American  literature  before  'Thanatopsis'  is  so  obviously  a 
belated  imitation  of  English  models — and  for  the  most  part  of 
arid  and  worthless  models — that  its  examination  reveals  nothing 
more  than  persistency  of  type  in  a  changed  environment. 
'Ought  one  to  wonder,'  asks  Professor  Tyler,  'if  in  the  Ameri- 
can literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  shall  find  the  dis- 
tinctive traits,  good  and  bad,  which  during  the  same  period  char- 
acterized English  literature?  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Is  it 
likely  that  an  Englishman  undergoes  a  literary  revolution  bv  sit- 
ting down  to  write  in  America  instead  of  in  England:  or  that  he 
will  write  either  much  better  or  much  worse  only  for  having 
sailed  across  a  thousand  leagues  of  brine? '  What  is  here  said 
of  our  first  century  of  detached  life  applies  with  equal  force  to 
our  second,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Professor  Tyler's  ex- 
haustive history  of  our  colonial  literary  period  should  be  made 
up  of  a  succession  of  studies  of  individual  writers,  chronologi- 
cally arranged  in  the  groups  suggested  by  an  elementary  classi- 
fication of  their  subject-matter." 

In  our  own  age,  continues  the  writer,  there  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  human  spirit,  produced  by  the  evolutionary  theory : 
it  has  transformed,  it  has  circumscribed,  it  has  settled  disputed 
philosophic  questions,  it  has  been  an  onslaught  upon  the  strong- 
holds of  irrationality.  In  the  same  spirit  in  which  an  English- 
man exclaimed,  "We  are  all  socialists  now,"  we  may  exclaim, 
"We  are  all  evolutionists."  Hence,  says  Mr.  Payne,  we  may 
take  a  priori  grounds  in  declaring  that  American  literary  criti- 
cism must  have  been  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
But,  to  apply  an  evolutionary  treatment  to  literature,  we  must  look 
into  it  a  little  more  closely.  Literary  criticism  has  been  divided 
into  the  general  heads  of  subjective,  depending  more  or  less 
upon  the  individual,  and  objective,  depending  upon  fixed  prin- 
ciples ;  and  we  shall  see  that  "fixed  principles  are  more  lasting 
than  individual  impressions,  and  the  more  completely  the  per- 
sonal element  is  eliminated  from  criticism,  the  more  enduring  its 
influence  will  be."  But,  adds  Mr.  Payne,  "what  we  find  in  prac- 
tise ...  is  that  critics  of  one  class  hold  the  objective  aim  chiefly 
in  view,  while  those  of  the  other  class,  with  frankly  subjective 
intention,  take  the  reader  into  their  confidence  and  endeavor  to 
persuade  him  into  their  own  likings  and  dislikings  by  the  claim 
of  their  manner  rather  than  by  the  cogency  of  their  reasoning. " 
The  late  J.  A.  Symonds  divided  critical  methods  into  types  of 
the  judge,  the  showman,  and  the  natural  historian,  correspond- 
ing to  the  classic,  romantic,  and  scientific.  The  critic  as  judge 
umpire^:  the  critic  as  showman  elucidates;  but,  wrote  Mr.  Sy- 
monds, the  critic  as  natural  historian  is  one  who  "must  become 
the  natural  historian  of  art  and  literature,  must  study  each  ob- 
ject in  relation  to  its  antecedents  and  its  consequents,  must  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  artist 
grew,  the  habits  of  his  race,  the  opinions  of  his  age.  his  physical 
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and  psychological  peculiarities.  Only  after  having  conscien- 
tiously pursued  this  method  may  he  proceed  to  deliver  judg- 
ments: and  these  will  invariably  be  qualified  by  his  sense  of 
relativity  in  art  and  literature." 

Herein  lies  the  evolutionary  principle,  a  method  anticipated 
in  part  by  Taine.  who  foresaw  "the  evolutionary  philosophy  as 
applied  to  literature  before  that  philosophy  had  been  developed  by 
its  acknowledged  sponsors."  The  "individuality  of  the  writer," 
Mr.  Payne  claims,  is  the  psychological  analog  of  the  biological 
term  of  "spontaneous  variation."     He  writes: 

"The  evolutionary  critic  of  literature,  for  bis  part,  closely  fol- 
lows the  line  of  reasoning  thus  given  him  [by  the  biologist]  for 
a  model.  He  accepts  the  many  spontaneous  variations  that  arise 
in  literature,  discerns  the  fitness  of  some  particular  variation  to 
survive,  and  proceeds  to  show  how,  by  virtue  of  that  superior 
fitness,  it  displaces  its  competitors  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
until  in  the  end,  either  by  reason  of  a  changed  environment  or 
the  emergence  of  a  variation  still  more  fit  to  meet  the  existing 
conditions,  it  becomes  transformed  into  a  new  species,  or  disap- 
pears altogether.  .  .  .  One  further  principle  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned before  closing  this  examination  of  the  essential  aims  and 
methods  of  an  evolutionary  criticism.  In  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  any  literature,  it  must  be  recognized  that  some  writers 
express  far  more  fully  than  others  the  inmost  ideals  of  their 
nation.  'Writers  of  the  center,'  Matthew  Arnold  styles  these 
faithful  exponents  of  the  genius  and  aspirations  of  their  race. 
Such  writers  in  English  literature  are  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Gray,  and  Tennyson.  Such  writers  Swift,  Byron,  and  Carlyle 
are  not.  In  French  literature,  M.  Brunetiere  makes  much  of  the 
similar  distinction  between  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Racine,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Rousseau,  Lamartine,  and  Hugo,  on  the  other.  It 
thus  becomes  an  important  function  of  the  evolutionary  critic  to 
emphasize  what  is  racially  or  nationally  typical  in  writers  of  the 
former  class,  and  to  trace  the  alien  influences  that  have  shaped 
the  thought  of  writers  of  the  latter  class." 


MR.    KIPLING   AND    INTERNATIONAL   ETHICS. 

MR.  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE'S  recent  book,  "Rud- 
yard  Kipling:  A  Criticism,"  while  containing  many  ex- 
travagances of  judgment  in  the  opinion  of  Kipling's  friends,  is 
received  by  many  as  an  evidence  that  a  saner  view  of  Kipling 
is  growing.  The  London  Athenceum,  for  instance,  protesting 
against  some  of  Mr.  Kipling's  contributions  to  our  theory  of  na- 
tional ethics  made  in  recent  years,  remarks: 

"This  matter  is  not  outside  the  province  of  the  critic.  If  Mr. 
Kipling  chooses  to  step  from  the  reporter's  box  into  the  pulpit, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  from  which  no  pulpit 
utterance  can  claim  exemption.  Nor  do  we  substantially  dissent 
from  the  justice  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  complaint.  Mr.  Kipling 
has  done  more  than  most  men  to  encourage  the  prevalent  senti- 
ment that  in  national  affairs  might  is  right,  and  that  the  checks 
which  in  private  life  operate  to  suppress  or  modify  the  action  of 
the  self-seeking  instincts  should  properly  cease  to  operate  when 
the  self-seeking  is  collective  and  takes  the  form  of  the  expansion 
of  empire.  He  has  done  this  with  certain  hesitancies  and  half- 
heartednesses,  which  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  rather  unfairly  brands 
as  hypocrisy,  but  on  the  whole  he  has  done  it. 

"There  are  two  obvious  lines  of  criticism  which  Mr.  Kipling's 
attitude  suggests.  The  first  is  psychological.  It  might  be 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Kipling's  strength  lies  in  perception  and 
in  observation  rather  than  in  thought,  and  that  the  brilliancy  of 
his  statement  of  what  is  does  not  really  entitle  him  to  speak  with 
any  authority  of  what  should  be.  The  second  demands,  indeed, 
some  acquaintance  with  the  drift  of  contemporary  thought,  but 
surely  not  more  than  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne's  pretensions. 

"After  all.  Mr.  Kipling  only  voices,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, a  drift  of  ethical  speculation,  which  will  not,  indeed, 
ultimately  prevail,  but  which  is  becoming  articulate  at  more  than 
one  point,  notably  perhaps  in  the  writings,  which  have  consider- 
able vogue  both  in  France  and  Germany,  of  Nietszche.  Such 
speculations  attempt  to  translate  into  ethical  language  the  bio- 


logical formula  of  the  'struggle  for  existence'  ;  and  altho  they  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  minds  which  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  philosophical  training,  they  certainly  do  to  the 
group  of  brilliant,  practical,  but,  so  far  as  philosophy  is  con- 
cerned, somewhat  shallow  journalists  of  whom  Mr.  Kipling  is  the 
most  striking  representative.  The  moral  reaction  to  which  these 
writers  have  given  rise  will  in  the  end  be  conquered  by  argument 
and  by  '  sweet  reasonableness. '  It  will  not  be  conquered  by  the 
tub-thumping  and  shrill  hysterics  which  replace  philosophy  and 
psychology  in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  ill-equipped  armory." 


A  NEW  RUSSIAN  DECADENT  TRAGEDY. 

THE  literary  world  in  Russia  is  exercised  and  aroused  by  a 
"tragedy  from  contemporary  life"  recently  published  by 
the  poet  and  publicist,  M.  Minsky,  one  of  the  most  gifted  mem- 
bers of  the  newer  school  of  art.  The  tragedy  is  entitled  "Alma,  " 
after  the  name  of  the  heroine,  and  it  has  become  the  subject  of 
a  spirited  controversy  in  which  the  most  distinguished  critics 
have  taken  part.  A  long  article  is  devoted  to  a  harsh  and  scath- 
ing analysis  of  the  tragedy  by  M.  Michailovski,  the  dean  of 
Russian  critics,  in  that  radical  magazine,  Rousskoie  Bogatstvo 
(Russian  Treasure).  The  radicals  are  disappointed  in  Minsky. 
He  started  out  as  an  idealist  and  they  expected  much  from  him, 
in  view  of  his  recognized  poetic  and  dramatic  talent,  but  they 
now  regard  him  as  a  decadent  and  reactionary.  On  the  other 
hand.  Professor  Batushkoff,  a  respected  critic,  and  Prince 
Urusoff,  a  prominent  journalist,  have  praised  the  play  in  strong 
terms,  treating  it  as  significant,  truly  original,  and  profoundly 
modern.  That  it  savors  of  decadence  is  not  denied,  but  it  is 
asserted  by  them  that  it  is  essentially  characteristic  of  the  time, 
just  as  Ibsen,  Nietszche,  and  Maeterlinck  are  characteristic. 
Minsky,  however,  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  these  famous  ar- 
tists. According  to  Batushkoff,  he  has  produced  the  tragedy  of 
modern  individualism,  because  he  has  penetrated  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  egoistic  philosophy  and  shown  the  extreme  mani- 
festations of  which  it  is  capable.  Briefly,  the  story  of  the  trag- 
edy is  as  follows : 

Alma — whose  real  name  is  Alexandra  Lounina — is  the  wife  of 
a  man  named  Soukhonine.  The  tragedy  opens  with  an  attempt 
on  Alma's  part  to  poison  herself.  This  attempt  is  the  result  of 
what  she  considers  her  moral  fall  and  degradation.  She  believes 
in  the  religion  of  beauty  and  purity — physical  and  spiritual 
purity.  She  has  looked  upon  herself  as  the  emancipator  of  her 
sex,  and  her  mission  has  been  to  exalt  love  and  purify  life  by 
means  of  unselfish,  ideal  love.  Even  the  word  "caress"  has 
been  hateful  to  her.  She  has  been  cruel ;  she  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  suffering  and  the  disruption  of  many  families, 
because  men  have  worshiped  her ;  but  she  had  resisted  them 
all  in  the  name  of  holy  innocence  and  virginity.  At  last  she 
"fell";  Soukhonine  loved  her  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  she  re- 
ciprocated his  love.  The  avowal  of  this  love  followed,  and  then 
the  horror  of  the  situation  overwhelmed  Alma  and  she  realized 
her  supposed  betrayal  of  the  great,  sacred  cause  of  purity. 

She  is  "saved  "  by  a  physician,  who,  tho  married,  promptly 
falls  in  love  with'her.  He  understands  her,  and  while  he  frankly 
tells  her  that  her  purity  is  worse  than  the  prostitution  of  Mes- 
salina,  he  thinks  everything  in  her  beautiful  and  superior.  After 
her  recovery  she  marries  Soukhonine,  tho  she  holds,  in  theory, 
that  it  is  as  absurd  to  love  but  one  man  as  it  is  to  be  content  with 
curing  but  one  person  of  disease.  But,  having  "fallen,"  she  re- 
mains faithful  on  the  lower  moral  plane. 

Three  years  pass.  She  has  a  daughter  now  of  whom  she  is 
extremely  fond.  Her  love  for  husband  and  child  still  oppresses 
her.  She  feels  herself  a  "degraded  slave."  She  wishes  to  be 
free  from  all  ties  and  narrow  obligations — those  of  wifehood  and 
maternity,  for  example.  She  thereupon  decides  to  assume  a  sis 
terly  relation  to  her  husband  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  service 
of  humanity.  She  establishes  a  home  for  children,  but  no  child 
is  accepted  unless  its  parents  give  up  all  claim  to  it.  The  chil- 
dren are  then  transferred  from  chamber  to  chamber,  from  bed 
to  bed,  in   the  dark,  in  order  that  no  parent  should  be  able  to 
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recognize  his  or  her  child.  Alma's  own  child  is  thus  thrown  into 
the  confused  mass,  but  her  instinct  continues  to  draw  her  tow- 
ard her  offspring. 

This  activity  proves  insufficient,  and  Alma  organizes  a  hospi- 
tal for  lepers,  to  whom  she  ministers  with  complete  disregard  of 
danger.  When  Christmas  comes,  she  salutes  the  lepers  with  the 
customary  kiss,  risking  contagion.  Finally  she  contracts  lep- 
rosy, and  those  who  are  nearest  to  her  give  her  poison  to  prevent 
the  otherwise  inevitable  dissolution  of  her  beautiful  body.  Alma 
and  ugliness  are  not  to  be  reconciled  ;  she  must  die  physically 
lovely  and  fascinating,  and  not  become  repulsive  and  monstrous. 
She  dies  resignedly  and  peacefully,  justifying  the  action  of  her 
worshipers.  Her  final  message  to  her  sister  is  :  "  Do  not  hu- 
miliate yourself  to  the  love  of  a  man,  whoever  he  may  be. 
Love  the  impersonal,  the  non-human,  the  non-substantial." 
She  explains  her  retirement  into  the  world  of  disease,  ugliness, 
and  suffering  by  saying  that  she  thought  true  love  of  beauty  im- 
possible for  one  who  was  not  master  over  his  or  her  nature.  To 
be  free,  one  must  uproot  all  instincts  and  feelings,  conquer  one's 
nature,  do  something  inexpressibly  painful,  awful,  if  also  per- 
haps purposeless.  Her  philosophy  Alma  expresses  to  the  lepers 
in  one  of  her  sayings  :  "When  you  survey  that  which  surrounds 
you — fate,  the  past,  the  future — you  behold  a  holy  vacancy,  and 
you  are  free." 

The  moral  of  this  tragedy,  as  noted  above,  is  the  subject  of 
vigorous  polemics.  Batushkoff  finds  it  "as  serious  as  ominous," 
while  Michailovskyr  (who  assumes  that  the  poet  sympathizes  with 
his  heroine  and  does  not  portray  her  objectively  in  order  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  modern  human  nature)  declines  to  discover  in 
the  tragedy  any  logical  development  of  individualism.  But  he 
admits  that  Alma  represents  a  type  peculiar  to  our  epoch — a 
type  of  moral  degenerates  who  have  severed  all  religious  and 
social  and  ethical  ties  with  society  and  demand  boundless  free- 
dom for  their  ego.  Where  this  process  will  end  no  one  can  fore- 
tell, but  it  is  in  operation  before  our  eyes.  The  disease,  the 
critic  says,  has  its  roots  in  the  conditions  of  old  Europe,  where 
the  old  order  is  in  a  great  measure  undermined,  while  there 
are  no  foundations  securely  laid  for  a  new  one.  As  for  the 
freedom  sought  by  Alma,  it  is  the  freedom  of  asceticism,  of  Bud- 
dhism, the  ideal  of  Nirvana,  according  to  Michailovsky.  And 
he  concludes  with  this  sentence  :  "  However  senseless  it  [the  trag- 
edy] is  in  every  respect,  its  appearance  is  a  cause  for  satisfaction, 
as  evidence  of  the  utter  impotence  of  our  decadentism." 


SWINBURNE   AS   A    METRICAL   ARTIST. 

IT  was  Tennyson  who  characterized  Mr.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  as  "a  reed  through  which  all  things  blow  into 
music,"  and  who  again  wrote,  on  the  success  of  "  Atalanta  in 
Calydon,"  "You  have  a  fine  metrical  invention  which  I  envy 
yon."  Concerning  this  unrivaled  felicity  of  metrical  touch  Mr. 
James  Douglas  writes  as  follows  in  The  Bookman  (July)  : 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  precise  artistic  evolution 
through  which  he  passed  before  he  made  the  marvelous  instru- 
ment of  which  he  is  the  sole  master.  T  believe  that  he  burned 
all  his  early  poems.  In  his  first  volume,  '  The  Queen  Mother  and 
Rosamund,'  there  is  little  trace  of  the  metrical  genius  which  was 
revealed  in  '  Atalanta. '  During  the  interval  Greek  poetry  had 
deeply  influenced  him.  The  vitality  of  the  Greek  verses  to  Lan- 
dor  is  a  literary  miracle.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  found 
the  clew  to  the  metrical  music  with  which  his  name  will  always 
be  associated  during  his  adventures  among  Greek  masterpieces. 
Greek  poetry  is  more  closely  akin  to  music  than  any  other 
poetry.  As  Mr.  WattS-Dunton  has  pointed  out  in  his  article  on 
poetry  in  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  the  Greeks  studied 
poetry  not  so  much  in  relation  to  painting  and  sculpture  as  in 
us  relation  to  music  and  dancing.  At  the  Dionysian  festival  it 
was  not  to  the  poet  as  such,  but  to  the  teacher  of  the  chorus,  that 
the  prize  was  awarded,  even  tho  the  teacher  of  the  chorus  were 
an  JEschylus  or  a  Sophocles.  The  Greeks  called  a  poet  a  '  musi- 
cian' (jiovaiKdc)  long  before  they  called  him  a 'maker'  (irottfrfo). 
Mr.  Swinburne  grasped  the  fact  that  poetry  as  an  artistic  vehicle 


of  emotion  stands  between  music  and  prose,  and  he  invented 
metrical  forms  in  which  English  syllables  sing  as  they  never 
sang  before. " 

Poetry  for  the  ear  as  well  as  for  the  eye,  so  manifest  in  the 
work  of  Sidney  Lanier,  seems  to  have  found  in  Mr.  Swinburne 
a  master  craftsman.     Mr.  Douglas  continues  : 

"He  relied  on  the  lyrical  ardor  of  the  verse  to  counteract  the 
impression  of  insincerity  produced  by-overt  artifice.  In  his  finest 
poems  the  lyrical  ardor  utterly  overwhelms  the  overt  artifice. 
The  imaginative  passion  behind  the  harmony  submerges  the 
notation  in  the  billowy  surge  of  song.  Moreover,  the  extraordi- 
nary rhythmical  modulations  in\#nted  by  the  poet  also  play  a 
great  part  in  the  masking  of  the  metrical  artifice,  as  may  be  seen 
in  those  splendid  sea-ballads,  'In  the  Water'  and  'On  the 
Verge. '  Wonderful  is  the  rhythmical  beaut}-  of  these  lines  from 
the  latter  poem : 

Here  begins  the  sea  that  ends  not  till  the  world's  end.     Where  we  stand, 
Could  we  know  the  next  high  sea-mark  set  beyond  these  waves  that  gleam. 
We   should   know   what  never   man   hath   known,   nor    eye   of   man   hath 

scanned. 
Nought  beyond  these  coiling  clouds  that  melt  like  fume  of  shrines  that 

steam 
Breaks  or  stays  the  strength  of  waters  till  they  pass  our  bounds  of  dream 
Where  the  waste  Land's  End  leans  westward,  all  the  seas  it  watches  roll. 
Find  a  border  fixed  beyond  them  and  a  world-wide  shore's  control  : 
These  whereby  we  stand  no  shore  beyond  us  limits  ;  these  are  free. 
Gazing  hence  to  see  the  water  that  grows  iron  round  the  Pole, 
From  the  shore  that  hath  no  shore  beyond  it  set  in  all  the  sea. 

After  reviewing  in  brief  the  marvelous  rhythm,  the  subtle  and 
passionately  lyrical  qualities  of  Swinburne's  verse,  Mr.  Douglas 
concludes  with  this  prophecy  : 

"In  'Tristram  of  Lyonesse,'  Mr.  Swinburne  revolutionized  the 
heroic  couplet,  freeing  it  from  its  Popian  and  Drydenic  fetters. 
In  his  hands  it  lost  its  arid  sententiousness  and  epigrammatic 
frigidity.  It  became  a  vehicle  of  lyrical  emotion  as  well  as  a 
vehicle  of  ethical  thought.  It  was  delivered  from  the  detestable 
monotony  of  balanced  antithesis  and  the  cold  predestination  of 
iambic  bars.  In  these,  as  in  all  his  metrical  innovations,  the 
poet  never  mistakes  lawlessness  for  liberty,  anarchy  for  freedom. 
His  mission  as  a  metrist  was  to  extend  the  compass,  and  to 
sweeten,  deepen,  and  broaden  the  tone  of  our  lyrical  poetry. 
For  it  he  has  done  what  Shakespeare  did  for  our  dramatic  and 
Milton  for  our  epic  poetry.  It  is  possible  that  at  some  future 
time  a  dramatic  poet  may  arise  who  shall  surpass  Shakespeare, 
but  it  is  not  probable.  It  is  possible  that  at  some  future  time  an 
epic  poet  may  arise  who  shall  surpass  Milton,  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able. It  is  possible  that  at  some  future  tirne  a  lyric  poet  may 
arise  who  shall  surpass  Swinburne,  but  is  it  probable?  What- 
ever may  be  the  poems,  whoever  may  be  the  poets  of  the  coming 
age,  their  debt  to  Mr.  Swinburne  will  be  so  great  that,  even  in 
respect  of  his  metrical  invention  alone,  he  is  assured  of  immor- 
talitv." 


NOTES. 


Thf.  sale  of  a  villa  at  Mulazzo,  near  Genoa,  known  as  "  Dante's  House." 
has  created  general  regret  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  in  this  house  Dante 
wrote  five  cantos  of  the  "  Inferno." 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER'S  new  novel,  which  has  been  announced  for  pub- 
lication in  the  autumn,  bears  the  rather  unique  title  or  "The  Lane  that  has 
No  Turning."    The  plot  is  laid  in  Quebec. 

A  new  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  to  appear,  edited  by  Prof.  Mark 
H.  Liddell,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '  New  Globe  Chaucer."  The  text  will 
be  printed  in  Elizabethan  orthography,  and  will  be  based  upon  the  first 
folio.  Marginal  cross-references,  similar  to  those  of  the  Oxford  Bibles, 
will  supply  the  information  now  furnished  by  the  Shakespeare  concordance 
or  dictionary. 

Mark  TWAIN  does  not  enjoy  traveling.  It  seems  that  when  asked  about 
a  recent  voyage,  he  replied  :  "I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  my  family.  If  I  had 
my  way  I'd  settle  in  one  spot,  and  never  move.  In  fact.  I  can't  understand 
how  any  writer  can  be  persuaded  to  move  of  hi>  own  accord.  Old  Bunyan 
was  in  luck  when  they  threw  him  into  prison.  If  I  had  been  in  his  place, 
they'd  never  have  got  me  out." 

A-  ing  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Th,-  Ave  Maria  calls  at- 
tention to  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  which  was  brought  by  St.  Augustine  to 
England,  and  to  a  (Week  and  Latin  parallel  copy  of  St.  Matt!  -pel, 

which  was  in  the  possession  of  St.  Bede.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that 
"the  largest  manusciipt  in  the  library  one  man  could  not  carry:  the 
Stnal  i  seventeenth-century  book  of  private  prayer,  about  one  inch 

square  only,  written  in  shorthand  and  strongly  bound  ' 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


CARNIVOROUS    PLANTS. 

THE  question  of  carnivorous  or  flesh-eating  plants  is  regarded 
by  many  as  settled.  It  is  true  that  all  biologists  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  plants  that  entrap  and  kill  insects,  and 
that  absorb  or  digest  their  prey  when  caught,  but  whether  the 
plants  are  actually  nourished  by  their  animal  prey  or  whether 
the  whole  process  is,  so  to  speak,  accidental,  is  still  a  matter  for 
controversy.  M.  E.  Couvreur,  a  French  botanist,  in  a  recent 
notice  read  before  the  Acaderfly  of  Sciences,  maintains  that  the 
juice  contained  in  the  urn  of  the  so-called  carnivorous  pitcher- 
plants  is  not  a  true  digestive  fluid,  and  this  has  set  the  whole 
controversy  going  again.  M.  A.  Aclocque,  who  writes  on  the 
subject  in  Cosmos,  June  16,  remarks  that  the  actual  carnivorous 
character  of  these  plants 
is  "an  article  of  faith 
with  some  botanists,  while 
others  regard  it  as  a  ro- 
mance of  pure  fancy." 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"With  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  lower  fungi 
that  attach  themselves  to 
living  insects  and  exist 
parasitically  at  their  ex- 
pense, plants  usually  take 
the  organic  elements  that 
they  need  from  the  decom- 
position of  substances  of 
various  kinds  that  putrefy 
in  the  soil  where  they 
send  out  their  roots. 
Nevertheless,  in  certain 
points  of  the  vegetal  ser- 
ies, divers  rare  species 
show  details  of  structure 
adapted  to  the  capture  and 
digestion  of  small  crea- 
tures that  are  found  on 
their  leaves. 

"The  classic  type  of 
these  reputed  carnivor- 
ous plants  is  the  Diontea 
muscipula  of  the  South 
Carolina  swamps.  This 
species  is  generally  given 
as  a  typical  example,  as  its 
murderous  talents,  so  fa- 
tal to  insects,  are  minis- 
tered to  by  an  organism 
manifestly  intended  for 
this  special  purpose  ;  it  is 
provided  with  tentacles 
for  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  another  rational  aim  and  which  are  operated  by 
a  tactile  sensitiveness  clearly  directed  to  it.  .  .  .  In  one  [the 
French]  part  of  the  world,  the  same  family  is  represented  by  the 
Drosera  (sundew),  which  secretes  a  viscid  liquid  that  attracts 
and  entraps  insects." 

The  author,  after  describing  at  some  length  the  other  well- 
known  carnivorous  plants,  which  arc  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration — the  Nepenthes  or  pitcher  plants,  whose  cups  are 
veritable  fly-traps  ;  the  Sarracenias,  etc.,  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  these  plants  are  actually  nourished  by  the  in- 
sects that  they  entrap.      He  says  : 

"From  this  rapid  review  we  may  gather  a  few  facts  that  will 
enable  us  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  life  of 
carnivorous  plants  and  their  ability  to  entrap  and  digest  their 
insect  prey.  First,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  mechanism  that 
serves  this  purpose   is   far  from  uniform  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 


CARNIVOROUS  PLANTS. 

i.  I'tricularia  vulgaris.  2.  Pinguicula  vulgaris.  3.  Drosera  rotundifolia.  4.  Cephalotus 
follicularis.  5.  Sarracenia  purpurea.  6.  Pitcher  of  A'epenl/ies,  7.  Leaves  of  Dioiura 
muscipula. 


different  species  are  clearly  heterogeneous,  some  using  an  auto- 
matic trap  that  closes  suddenly  on  imprudent  insects,  others  set- 
ting snares  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  others  still  offering  their 
victims  a  nectar  which  leads  them  insidiously  into  an  urn  whence 
they  can  not  retreat,  like  the  sirens  of  ancient  mythology,  who 
lured  sailors  with  their  song. 

"  By  considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  morphological 
characteristics  on  which  classification  is  properly  based  do  not 
indicate  relationship  between  the  various  kinds  of  carnivorous 
plants,  and  that  they  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  series, 
we  may  ask  whether  this  physiological  necessity  that  obliges 
them  to  kill  and  absorb  insects  has  the  importance  of  a  real  need. 
In  truth,  nothing  in  their  appearance  indicates  that  animal 
nutriment  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  them  ;  they  have  roots  like 
other  plants  for  extracting  food-substance  from  the  soil,  and 
they  are  not  related  by  the  close  affinities  that  appetites  so  pecu- 
liarly strange  in  the  vegetable  series  would  seem  inevitably  to 
indicate. 

"It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  other  abnormal  physio- 
logical exigencies,  such  as 
parasitism,  which  mark 
out  a  special  mode  of  life 
for  the  species  that  obey 
them,  and  yet  do  not  in- 
terfere with  affinities  so 
far  as  to  make  them  un- 
recognizable. If  without 
preparation  or  morpholo- 
gic transition  .  .  .  widely 
different  plants  may  be 
constrained  to  parasitism, 
it  may  also  happen  that 
species  separated  in  all 
other  relationships  may 
be  constrained  to  be  car- 
nivorous without  break- 
ing their  affinity  with  the 
non-carnivorous  family  to 
which  they  belong. 

"Finally — a  last  consid- 
eration— nothing  is  use- 
less in  nature  where  the 
slightest  detail  is  an  in- 
dispensable factor  in  the 
harmony  of  the  universe. 
That  the  movements  of 
the  Dio>icea  may  be  re- 
flexes operated  by  the 
elementary  properties  of 
the  tissues  instead  of  by 
nerves,  .  .  .  ;  that  the 
capture  of  the  insects  that 
cause  the  irritation,  may 
be  simply  the  consequence 
of  this  sensitiveness,  we 
willingly  grant ;  but  what- 
ever the  mechanism  may 
be,  it  would  seem  to  be 
difficult  to  maintain  that 
the  plant  does  not  benefit 
by  the  deaths  that  it  accomplishes.  The  method  of  the  pheno- 
mena may  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  excitability  of  a  tactile 
organ  ;  still,  the  wonderful  order  that  reigns  in  the  universe  jus- 
tifies us  in  thinking  that  its  real  end,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
to  procure  for  the  plant,  in  addition  to  the  nourishment  that  it 
derives  from  the  soil,  another  kind  of  aliment  extracted  directly 
from  an  animal  organism." — Translation  Made  for  Tin-:  Litfr- 
aky  Digest. 


Sensational  Science.— A  writer  in  The  Popular  Science 

Monthly,  July,  signing  himself  Physicist,"  complains  that  little 
discrimination  is  shown  even  by  our  best  periodicals  in  the  pub- 
lication of  matter  bearing  on  scientific  questions.  Among  other 
tilings,  he  says:  "It  is  a  fact  that  the  same  care  which  is  exer- 
cised by  editors  to  secure  in  the ir  contributions  excellence  of  style 
and  syntax,  a  proper  moral  tone  and  freedom  from  advertisement 
of  business  ventures,  is  not  exercised  to  secure  accuracy  in  state- 
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ments  of  fact  or  decent  credibility  in  matters  of  theory.  The  ed- 
itors apparently  impute  to  their  readers  a  desire  to  be  entertained 
at  all  costs.  They  descend  to  a  footing  with  the  Sunday  news- 
paper instead  of  trying  to  rise  to  the  level  of  such  scientific  liter- 
ature as  Huxley  or  Tyndall  gave  us.  They  evidently  often  do 
not  know  science  from  rubbish,  and  apparently  seldom  make  any 
effort  to  find  out  the  difference.  They  should  at  least  submit 
their  scientific  literature  to  competent  men  for  criticism  and.re- 
vision.  The  general  public  is  helpless  before  any  supposedly 
scientific  statement.  It  may  judge  vaguely  by  the  standing  of 
the  paper  or  magazine  or  book  containing  it,  by  the  name  of  the 
writer,  or  by  the  general  tone  in  which  the  article  is  written.  But 
it  can  not  judge  definitely  by  comparison  with  relevant  facts  or 
by  critically  examining  the  logic  of  the  deductions,  for  the  gen- 
eral public  lacks  both  knowledge  of  the  relevant  facts  and  train- 
ing in  logical  criticism.  That  a  man  should  invent  a  microscope 
which  will  enable  one  to  see  objects  a  million  times  as  small  as 
can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  seems  no  more  questionable  to 
the  general  public  than  that  a  man  should  cause  unfertilized  eggs 
to  develop.  Yet  the  first  would  be  impossible,  while  the  second 
has  been  possible,  probable,  and  still  more  lately  proved.  Guid- 
ance in  scientific  matters  should  be  welcome  if  only  for  the  pro- 
tection thus  given  against  fraudulent  medicines,  bogus  inven- 
tions, and  nonsensical  enterprises." 


HOW   PERFUMERY    IS   MADE. 

IT  is  not  generally  realized  how  complex  is  the  art  of  extract- 
ing perfume  from  flowers,  owing  to  their  frailty,  the  quan- 
tities that  must  be  treated,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  bloom, 
and  the  faintness  of  their  aroma.  The  flowering  of  the  same 
plant  depends,  too,  on  the  time  of  day  ;  hot  air  and  light  may 
increase  the  production  of  odors,  or  completely  suppress  it. 
Flowers  gathered  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  yield  less  odor  than 
when  cut  at  daybreak,  and  have  more  delicate  fragrance  in  ele- 


EXTRACTION   OF  PERFUMES    BY   DISTILLATION. 

vated,  humid  soil  than  on  dry,  hot  lowlands  exposed  to  heat. 
The  manufacturer  of  perfumery  has  therefore  to  consider  methods 
of  treatment  adapted  to  the  character  of  each  aromatic  sub- 
stance, taking  also  in  account  the  seasons  and  times  best  suited 
for  gathering  the  flowers.  All  this  necessitates  long  experience. 
The  subject  is  treated  by  O.  B.  Salisbury  in  Merck's  Report 
(July)  as  follows  : 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  flowers — those  in  which  the  perfume 
exists  entirely  formed  before  beginning  to  evaporate,  and  those 
in  which  it  is  gradually  produced  a  few  moments  only  before  it 
is  disengaged.  Such  differences  are  easily  observed.  If  one 
rubs  the  petals  of  a  rose,  there  will  remain  upon  his  fingers  a 
very  distinct  odor  of  the  flower  ;  but  if  he  rubs  a  jasmine,  he  will 
have  merely  the  disagreeable  scent  of  decaying  verdure.  Hence 
arise  two  different  methods  of  treatment.  The  flowers  that 
readily  give  up  their  odor  by  rapid  and  violent  means  are  treated 


by  distillation,  while  the  others  require  a  slower  and  more  deli- 
cate process — the  use  of  a  solvent.  This  is  a  mixture  of  beef 
suet  and  lard,  washed,  melted,  and  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  may  be  replaced  by  very  pure  olive  oil  or  highly  refined 
neutral  oil.  When  performed  in  a  warm  way,  it  is  called  macer- 
ation ;  in  the  cold,  absorption  or  'enfleurage. ' 

"There  are  only  two  flowers  that  will  withstand  distillation — 
the  rose  and  the  orange-flower.  Twenty-five  gallons  of  water 
and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  flowers  are  placed  in 


EXTRACTION  OF  PERFUMES  BY  ENFLEURAGE. 

a  still,  and  heat  is  applied.  The  boiling  water  disorganizes  the 
cells  containing  the  essential  oil,  and  sets  the  latter  at  liberty  ; 
the  vapor  condenses  in  a  cool  worm,  and  the  water  and  essential 
oil  are  collected  in  a  Florence  flask,  wherein  the  difference  in 
density  separates  them.  The  stills  are  double-bottomed  and 
heated  by  a  naked  fire  or  steam.  The  illustration  shows  this 
process. 

"In  the  process  of  maceration,  women  stand  in  front  of  a 
water-bath  stove  and  melt  the  fat  in  tinned  basins  called  'buga- 
dieres. '  Into  these  they  throw  the  violet,  cassia,  jonquil,  rose, 
or  orange-flowers,  and  keep  them  submerged  by  means  of  a 
spatula,  at  a  temperature  of  about  650  C.  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  they  take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  pass  the  combined 
residue,  heated  by  boiling  water,  into  a  hydraulic  press,  in  order 
to  remove  the  last  traces  of  fatty  matter.  A  single  maceration 
does  not,  however,  suffice  to  perfume  the  fat.  which  is  so  far 
scarcely  odoriferous.  The  workmen  then  take  this  same  fat.  re- 
charge it  with  flowers,  and  begin  the  operation  anew,  and  proceed 
until  the  fatty  body  has  acquired  the  desired  strength.  It  is  es- 
timated that  it  takes  about  five  pounds  of  flowers  to  perfume  a 
pound  of  fat.  With  certain  flowers,  twenty-five  treatments  are 
required. 

"The  enfleurage  process  is  employed  for  the  jasmine  and  tube- 
rose. At  first  the  flowers  are  carefully  weighed  in  a  basket  and 
transferred  to  the  table  around  which  are  standing  women,  each 
with  wooden  frames  furnished  with  glass  bottoms.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  glass  is  spread  with  a  layer  of  fat  by  means  of  a 
spatula,  and  upon  this  the  flowers  are  directly  laid.  The  frames 
are  arranged  in  piles  of  forty,  one  upon  another.  The  flowers 
are  thus  enclosed  between  two  frames,  which  form  a  small,  close, 
cool  chamber,  in  which  the  aroma  develops  under  the  best  con- 
ditions possible.  The  next  day  the  flowers  are  replaced  by  fresh 
ones,  and  so  on  until  the  pomade  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
strength  of  perfume.  In  order  to  manufacture  perfumed  oils, 
use  is  made  of  frames  in  which  the  glass  is  replaced  by  wire 
gauze  upon  which  rests  a  piece  of  wool  saturated  with  oil.  The 
perfumed  oil  is  collected  by  pressing  all  the  pieces  of  wool." 

This  process.  Mr.  Salisbury  tells  us,  is  long  and  expensive, 
taking  three  months  in  the  case  of  the  jasmine.  At  Frejus. 
France,  it  is  done  by  machinery,  which  is  shown  in  the  following 
illustration.  A,  B,  and  C  are  receptacles  connected  respectively 
with  stills  S1,  S-,  and  S:!.  B  receives  the  dissolving  liquid,  while 
C  contains  the  flowers,  placed  in  a  basket  of  wire  gauze,  which  is 
replenished  at  intervals.  By  properly  setting  the  valves  R'  and 
R-  the  liquid  from  B  is  caused  to  pass  into  C,  following  the 
course  indicated  by  the  unbroken  arrows.  The  valves  are  then 
closed  and  the  liquid  in  C  is  agitated.      When  the  perfume  has 
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been  extracted  from  the  flowers  in  C,  the  valves  arc  set  so  that 
C  and  A  communicate,  and  the  liquid  is  forced  into  A  by  the 
route  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrows.  In  A  the  solvent  is  ex- 
pelled by  steam  and  again  enters  C  to  be  used  again.  The  per- 
fume remains  in  A.  Perfume  extracted  in  this  way  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  times  as  strong 
as  the  ordinary  product  of  enrleurage.  Extracts  are  commonly 
made  by  heating  up  the  enrleurage  pomade  with  alcohol,  which 
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dissolves  the  perfume  out  of  it.  Mr.  Salisbury  closes  with  some 
interesting  statistics,  the  following  paragraphs  of  which  we 
quote  : 

"The  total  area  actually  devoted  to  raising  flowers  is  nearly 
i,8oo  acres,  of  which  the  commune  of  Nice  has  under  cultivation 
500  acres,  and  Cannes,  Mentone,  and  Grasse  each  250  acres.  In 
this  area  there  are  annually  treated  4.400,000  pounds  of  rose^. 
5,500,000  pounds  of  orange  flowers,  440.000  pounds  of  jasmines, 
330,000  pounds  of  cassia  flowers,  330,000  pounds  of  tube  roses, 
and  440,000  pounds  of  violets. 

"The  mean  selling-price  of  flowers  per  pound  is  as  follows : 
Violets  and  cassia,  forty  cents  ;  tube  rose,  thirty  cents  ;  jasmine, 
twenty-five  cents  ;  rose,  seven  cents  ;  and  orange  flower,  nine 
cents. 

"  A  violet  plant  is  capable  of  furnishing  five  ounces  of  flowers, 
and  an  orange-tree  two  and  one-half  ounces.  .  .  .  To  produce  a 
pound  of  neroli  requires  more  than  500  pounds  of  orange  flowers, 
say  approximately  1,200,000  flowers,  and  for  one  pound  of  essen- 
tial oil  of  rose,  8,000  pounds  of  roses  or  5,000,000  flowers." 


THE    USE   OF   STIMULANTS. 

THAT  the  act  of  getting  pleasantly  intoxicated  may  be  of 
value  to  the  individual  and  the  race  by  enabling  it  to  keep 
in  consciousness  certain  ideal  considerations  and  views  whose 
retention  is  necessary  to  civilization,  would  seem  to  most  persons 
an  absurdity.  Yet  the  claim  is  made  by  Ernest  Carroll  Moore, 
of  the  University  of  California,  in  an  article  entitled  "One  As- 
pect of  Vice,"  published  in  The  Ameru  an  Journal  of  Sociolog  v 
(July).  The  article  is  an  attempt  to  treat  the  general  problem 
of  stimulation,  which  the  writer  characterizes  as  "one  of  the 
hardest  with  which  students  of  philosophy  have  had  to  grapple 
since  the  time  of  Plato."  He  regards  it  as  a  quest  ion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  t lie  self  to  the  environment.  The  outer  world  acts  upon 
the  organism,  and  a  freeing  of  energy  is  the  result.  If  this  is 
freed,  energy  does  useful  work,  the  cause  is  a  stimulus;  if  it 
merely  "employs  and  pleases,"  it  is  a  stimulant — a' false  stimu- 
lus. The  principal  modern  social  stimulants,  Mr.  Moore  tells  us, 
are  "the  theater,  the  novel,  gambling,  and  drink,"  which  have 
the  common  property  that  they  "are  not  strictly  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  bodily  life  .  .  .  but  will  outlet  the  surplusage  [of 
energy]  and  give  pleasure  in  so  doing."  We  quote  below  what 
the  writer  say 8  of  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  alcoholic  stimula- 
tion.     His   point  of  view  will    be   new  to   many   persons  and  will 


hardly  commend  itself  to  those  who  are  fighting  intemperance, 
for  altho  he  regards  alcoholic  stimulation  as  harmful,  he  also 
says  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  those  who  have  nothing  better. 
Says  Mr.  Moore  : 

"Men  drink  for  many  reasons,  chief  among  which  is  this:  that 
the  normal  process  of  life  is  dependent  upon  certain  forms  of 
stimuli  for  its  furthering,  in  the  failure  to  find  which  men  are 
drawn  to  a  false  form  of  stimulus — a  stimulant.  Now,  the  gain- 
ing of  an  outlet  for  activity  is  internally  necessitated,  and  is  a 
result  always  in  so  far  valuable.  The  question  remains :  Does 
the  stimulant  furnish  the  necessary  outlet?  There  is  abundant 
evidence  upon  this  point.  Specialists  and  laymen  agree  that  the 
stimulant  removes  the  dead  weight  of  sameness  and  apathy 
which  hitherto  obtained  ;  that  it  sets  free  the  tension  of  the  cells. 
The  stimulant  enters  the  blood,  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  for  a  time  relieves  the  tension,  wherever  found.  .  .  . 
The  process  is  valuable  ;  in  the  conditions  which  now  obtain  it 
is  necessary  ;  but  it  is  also  baneful." 

Mr.  Moore  assures  us  that  his  position  is  by  no  means  new, 
and  he  cites  the  sage  Heraclitus,  the  prophet  Esdras,  Pope  Clem- 
ent, and  Renan  as  speaking  with  approval  of  vinous  stimulation. 
In  the  absence  of  a  normal  stimulus,  he  says  the  pseudo-stimulus, 
the  stimulant,  must  and  can  take  its  place  advantageously.  With 
the  ordinary  man  a  point  is  always  reached  when  the  former  fails, 
for  it  is  determined  b\r  his  own  activity  and  can  not  come  from 
without.  The  man  of  broad  education  and  wide  experience  finds 
stimuli  everywhere  within  him  ;  others  must  seek  it  without. 
Says  Mr.  Moore  : 

"The  point  at  which  stimuli  fail  and  stimulants  enter  differs 
for  different  men  in  strict  correspondence  with  their  fund  of  in- 
terests, with  the  breadth  of  their  past  activity,  i.e.,  with  their 
education.  One  whose  experience  of  life  has  furnished  him  with 
few  avenues  of  escape  from  himself  will  give  up  very  soon.  The 
man  of  larger  responsibilities  will  hold  out  longer ;  while  the 
truly  educated  man,  whose  real  interests  should  be  almost  infi- 
nite in  their  extent,  will  not  soon  fail  to  find,  in  any  situation, 
sensations  to  relieve  the  tension  which  the  onflowing  of  his 
stream  of  activity  supplies.  .  .  .  Until  the  problems  of  society 
become  the  problems  of  each  member  of  society  ;  until  the  social 
life  itself  shall  furnish  adequate  material  to  fund  the  energy  of 
men  ;  until  normal  stimuli  are  provided,  the  abnormal,  the  false 
stimuli,  will  be  in  demand.  For  human  energy  will  not  be 
cribbed,  cabined,  or  confined.  If  it  functions  normally,  we  call 
it  good  ;  if  it  functions  to  the  harm  of  society,  we  instinctively 
call  it  bad.  But  the  question  remains  over:  Is  not  anything 
which  furthers  its  processes  of  functioning  in  that  measure  good 
— a  natural  good,  if  not  a  moral  good?  But  the  process  is  harm- 
ful, desperately  harmful,  to  society.  Drunkenness  is  insanity. 
The  period  of  stimulation  is  brief.  Soon  inflammation  produces 
deterioration  of  tissues.  One  by  one,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, the  higher  centers  succumb  to  its  spell,  while  the  mad 
revelry  of  the  lower  centers  increases.  Drunkenness  is  indeed 
abnormal,  but  ma}'  we  not  also  say  that  the  abnormality  existed 
first  in  the  conditions  upon  which  it  ensues? 

"  Not  only  does  the  use  of  stimulants  help  on  a  necessary  proc- 
ess, it  also  serves  to  preserve  certain  resultants  of  thought  and 
feeling  which,  originally  possessed  as  hopes,  and  failing  to  be 
enameled  i  1  action,  are  kept  from  falling  out  of  consciousness  by 
an  emotional  revival,  in  conditions  where  they  appear  more  pos- 
sible than  they  really  are,  thus  treasuring  them  against  the  day 
of  their  actuality.  Certain  considerations,  certain  views,  which 
appear  in  consciousness  as  felt  truth,  must  be  kept  there.  In  the 
humdrum  of  life  they  tend  to  slip  away  and  fall  out  of  conscious- 
ness entirely.  Yet  civilization  is  dependent  upon  their  retention, 
and  upon  their  being  felt.  But  ordinary  life  may  furnish  no  ex- 
perience akin  to  them  to  stimulate  their  reappearance.  They  are 
not  realized,  they  are  not  achieved  ;  they  become  hopeless  hopes 
and  die.  Yet  the  stimulant  may  do  what  stimulus  and  experi- 
ence can  not  do.  It  may  revive  the  departing  hope,  and  fill  it 
with  such  warmth  of  worth  and  being  as  to  make  it  seem  no 
longer  a  hope,  but  a  possession." 

Those  who  understand  the  author's  position  will  sec  at  once 
what  cure  he  recommends  for  the  abuse  of  stimulants.  It  is  the 
substitution   of   the   higher  forms   for  the  lower,  and   in   the  end 
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the  training  of  the  race  so  that  normal  stimuli  will  never  fail  its 
members.     Says  the  writer  : 

"Because  the  school,  and  nothing  but  the  school,  can  do  this, 
it  must  ever  hold  the  largest  place  in  the  attention  of  men.  Not 
the  school  which  is  in  the  schoolhouse  alone,  but  every  form 
which  can  serve  to  organize  the  world  into  human  experience. 
We  must  drive  out  the  word  need  by  bringing  back  the  word 
culture,  which  is  over-need,  fulness." 

Thus  educated,  man  will  need  no  false  stimuli,  and  the  stimu- 
lant problem  will  cease  to  exist.  But  then  we  shall  not  only  be 
able  to  do  without  alcohol,  but  we  shall  be  above  all  social  pleas- 
ure and  recreation.  How  many  feel  that  the  joys  of  purely  in- 
tellectual stimuli,  freeing  energy  only  in  useful  work,  will  com- 
pensate them  for  this? 
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MAJORANA'S  APPARATUS  FOR  MAKING  ARTIFICIAL 
DIAMONDS. 


DIAMONDS   BY    EXPLOSION. 

IN  the  production  of  small  crystals  of  carbon  (diamond)  in  the 
electrical  furnace  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  enormous  pressure  exerted  upon  the  interior  of  the  molten 
mass  had  anything  to  do  with  crystallization.  Experiments  car- 
ried out  by  Majorana  show  that  in  all  probability  it  does.  As 
described  by  Mr.  F. 
Mollwo  Perkin  in 
Nature,  these  ex- 
periments were  car- 
Tied  out  as  follows. 
Says  Mr.  Perkin : 

"  It  is  well  known 
that  synthetical  dia- 
monds have  been 
obtained  by  means 
of  the  electric  fur- 
nace ;  charcoal  ob- 
> 

tained  from  sugar 
is  rammed  into  a 
wrought-iron  cylin- 
der, which  is  then 
•closed  with  a  plug. 
The  cylinder  so  filled  -is  placed  in  a  bath  of  molten  iron  kept 
at  a  high  temperature  in  an  electric  furnace,  after  which  the 
crucible  which  contains  the  iron  is  rapidly  cooled  by  immersion 
in  melted  lead.  On  dissolving  the  iron  in  acid  minute  dia- 
monds are  obtained.  It  was  a  question  whether  here  we  had 
a  case  of  simple  crystallization  of  the  carbon  from  the  molten 
metal  on  cooling,  or  whether  the  enormous  pressure  which  was 
exerted  upon  the  interior  of  the  mass  by  the  rapid  cooling  of 
the  outside  acting  upon  the  carbon  at  a  high  temperature  caused 
the  formation  of  crystals  of  diamond.  An  exceedingly  ingenious 
experiment  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Majorana  shows  that 
at  any  rate  the  influence  of  high  pressure  and  high  temperature 
combined  is  sufficient  to  convert  amorphous  carbon  into  the  crys- 
talline variety.     Majorana's  experiment  is  as  follows: 

"A  cylindrical  chamber,  A  (Fig.  i),  is  hermetically  closed  at 
the  top  by  a  solid  block  of  iron,  E,  the  bottom  by  a  solid  piston, 
S.  The  sides  of  the  chamber  are  made  of  tempered  steel,  and 
to  further  strengthen  it  the  chamber  is  surrounded  by  13  iron 
rings,  one  centimeter  thick,  which  are  bolted  together.  The 
whole  system  is  placed  within  a  hexagonal  frame,  K.  also  made 
from  iron  plates.  The  piston,  S,  has  a  small  solid  iron  cylinder 
about  one  centimeter  in  diameter  attached  to  it,  at  the  end  of 
■which  is  fastened  a  small  piece  of  carbon,  c,  about  two  grams  in 
weight.  Directly  below  the  piston  a  thick  block  of  iron,  p,  is 
fixed,  into  which  a  hole  exactly  the  size  of  the  small  end  of  the 
cylinder  has  been  drilled.  In  carrying  out  the  experiment  the 
carbon  is  heated  by  means  of  the  two  carbon  poles,  D,  D,  with  a 
current  of  25  amperes  and  100  volts.  When  the  carbon  has  be- 
come white-hot.  70  grams  of  gunpowder  contained  in  the  cham- 
ber, A.  is  exploded,  the  piston  being  driven  down,  carrying  the 
heated  carbon  before  it  and  compressing  it  with  enormous  force. 
On  taking  the  system  to  pieces  the  carbon  is  found  to  have  been 
partially  converted  into  microscopic  diamonds,  which,  when 
freed  from  unchanged  amorphous  carbon,  are  found  to  possess  all 
the  characteristics  of  natural  diamonds 


A   NEW   HIGH-TEMPERATURE  THERMOMETER. 

TTHE  invention  of  a  thermometer  whose  bulb  and  stem  are  of 
■*■  quartz  has  already  been  very  briefly  noted  in  these  columns. 
Details  are  contributed  by  the  inventor,  M.  Dufour,  to  Cosmos 
(Paris).  The  glass  of  which  the  ordinary  thermometer  is  made 
melts  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  Of  course  quartz, 
which  remains  solid  when  subjected  to  intense  heat,  is  an  ideal 
substance  for  a  high-temperature  thermometer ;  but  this  very 
quality  has  until  quite  recently  made  it  impossible  to  work  it. 
This  obstacle  has  now  been  overcome.  M.  Dufour  finds  that 
quartz  softens  at  the  point  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  and  can  be 
worked  like  glass.     Says  the  inventor: 

"It  [the  thermometer]  consists  of  a  reservoir  of  quartz  and  a 
stem  of  the  same  material.  As  liquid,  we  must  take  a  substance 
that  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  purity,  that  melts  at  a  relatively 
low  temperature,  that  gives  off  no  sensible  vapor,  and  that  con- 
tracts when  it  solidifies.  Tin  fulfils  these  conditions  perfectly.  I 
have  made  a  quartz-tin  thermometer  with  scale  from  2400  t058o"', 
and  as  quartz  does  not  soften  below  1000"  to  1200%  it  is  possible 
to  make  one  reaching  at  least  to  900  .  To  graduate  this  ther- 
mometer, I  have  used  as  fixed  points  the  boiling-point  of  mercury 
and  that  of  sulfur.  The  level  of  the  tin  in  the  stem  is  well  fixed 
in  both  these  cases.  To  go  higher,  we  may  take  the  boiling-points 
of  cadmium  and  zinc. 

"  I  fill  the  thermometer  by  aspiration  of  the  melted  tin.  ...  If 
by  chance,  the  tin  contains  a  trace  of  oxide,  it  remains  in  the 
reservoir  ;  .  .  .  the  appearance  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  mercury 
thermometer.  It  is  necessary  that  the  reservoir  should  be  thick  ; 
otherwise  it  breaks  when  the  tin  solidifies. 

"  I  have  also  made  a  quartz-mercury  thermometer.  ...  It  is 
well  known  that  glass-mercury  thermometers  have  the  fault  that 
the  zero-point  changes  position,  perhaps  because  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  glass.  Possibly  a  quartz  thermometer  would 
not  have  this  peculiarity." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary  Digest. 


Animals  Immune  to  Snake- Venom.— It  has  long 
been  believed  that  the  mongoose — Kipling's  "  Rikki-tekki  " — is 
absolutely  immune  to  snake-bite.  According  to  an  official  report 
by  Captain  R.  H  Elliot,  referred  to  in  the  Madras  Mail,  and 
quoted  in  Nature,  the  creature  is  not  immune  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  expression,  seeing  that  it  may  succumb  to  a  snake- 
bite if  sufficiently  severe,  like  any  other  animal.  His  researches 
go  to  show,  however,  that  the  mongoose  does  enjoy  a  partial  and 
comparative  immunity  from  snake-poison — that  is  to  say,  a  mon- 
goose takes  from  ten  to  twenty-five  times  as  much  cobra  venom 
to  kill  it  as  a  rabbit  does,  and  five  to  twelve  times  as  much  as  a 
dog.  M.  Calraette  gives  a  somewhat  lower  estimate  than  this  ; 
but  he  made  only  a  few  experiments,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  mongooses  that  he  experimented  with  were  obtained  from 
Guadeloupe,  where  venomous  snakes  are  unknown.  The  mon- 
goose was  introduced  into  Guadeloupe  (and  Barbadoes)  some 
twentv-nve  years  ago  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  rats. 
Captain  Elliott  thereupon  remarks  "We  are  thus  led  to  the  in- 
teresting conclusion  that  the  introduction  of  the  mongoose  into 
a  country  in  which  venomous  snakes  are  unknown  has  resulted, 
in  so  short  a  period  as  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  a  very  appreci- 
able reduction  of  the  animal's  resistance  to  snake-venom.  This 
fact  points  strongly  to  the  farther  conclusion  that  the  immunity 
is  an  acquired  one,  and  inasmuch  as  the  acquired  characteristic 
has  been  so  rapidly  and  easily  diminished,  it  would  appear  likely 
that  it  must  be  maintained  from  generation  to  generation.  Be 
it  remembered  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  probably  means  about 
fifty  generations." 

"WHERE,  oh,  where,  is'Szczepanik.*"  says  The  Western  Electrician.  "He 
isthe  Polish  schoolmaster  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the telectroscope — a 
marvelous  contrivance  by  which,  one  is  to  be  enabled  to  see  an  object  at  a 
great  distance  by  the  electrical  transmission  of  [igbt-wave  impulses.  The 
device  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  startling  features  of  the  Paris  Exp 
tion,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  its  appearance.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  writing  on  May  30,  says  that  diligent  search 
had  failed  to  discover  the  telectroscope  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  np  to  that 
date.  Inasmuch  as  the  exhibition  was  •  opened  '  >>n  April  15th.  this  is  dis- 
concerting. Can  it  be  that  the  inventive  Pole  has  been  trifling  with  us? 
Are  there  '  fakes '  abroad  as  well  as  at  home*    tt  is  a  disquieting  thought. " 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


WAR    AND    CHRISTIAN    PRAYER. 

THE  pronounced  pro-Boer  proclivities  of  the  Germans  have 
given  rise  to  an  interesting  problem  that  is  vexing  and 
perplexing  the  Christians  of  the  Teutonic  Fatherland  not  a  little, 
namely,  the  question  how  the  successes  of  the  British  in  South 
Africa  are  to  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  biblical  promise 
that  the  prayers  of  and  for  the  righteous  shall  be  heard.  One 
strong  protagonist  of  a  crusade  of  prayer  during  the  whole  war 
for  the  Boers  has  been  the  Allgemeine  Lut  lie  rise  lie  Kirchen- 
zeitung, of  Leipzig,  edited  by  the  veteran  Professor  Luthardt, 
and  easily  the  most  influential  conservative  church  paper  in  the 
country.  From  the  very  beginning  it  appealed  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  country  to  pray  fervently  for  the  success  of  the  re- 
publics, and  confidently  predicted  that  these  prayers  would  be 
heard  and  the  Boers  would  be  victorious.  When  these  predic- 
tions were  sadly  demoralized  by  cold  facts,  the  Kirchenzeitung 
and  its  many  followers  began  to  make  almost  hysterical  efforts 
to  show  that  even  if  the  results  of  the  war  were  not  what  was 
prayed  for,  nevertheless  these  prayers  had  been  heard.  The 
methods  and  manners  in  which  these  apologetic  efforts  were 
made  have  roused  sharp  criticism,  and  the  bearing  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  South  Africa  on  the  subject  of  Christian  pray- 
ers, and  on  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  their  bearing,  has  actu- 
ally become  a  living  problem  to  the  religious  life  of  Germany. 
The  Kirchenzeitung  has  lately  published  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject  "The  Prayers  of  the  Christians  for  the  Boers  and 
the  Sad  News  from  South  Africa, "  which  are  to  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  as  "a  word  of  comfort  and  strength  "  to  the  be- 
lievers in  the  hope  that  "this  pamphlet  would  be  the  source  of 
great  blessing  to  the  praying  hosts,  as  Aaron  and  Hur  were  at 
one  time  in  the  battle  against  the  Amalekites. " 

The  whole  procedure  of  the  Kirchenzeitung  and  its  satellites 
has  met  with  opposition,  not  on  the  grounds  that  the  British  are 
in  the  right — for  to  assert  this  would  be  the  rankest  of  heresies 
in  Germany— but  that  the  ways  of  Providence  have  not  been 
interpreted  correctly,  and  that  the  true  lessons  of  the  Boer  war, 
from  a  religious  point  of  view,  have  not  been  correctly  learned. 
Among  these  critics  is  the  widely  read  Stuttgart  Sonntagsblatt, 
which  says : 

"The  ideas  of  our  Leipsic  contemporary  are  simply  fanatical. 
The  history  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind  shows  that  the 
prayers  of  the  Christians  in  reference  to  earthly  things  are  not 
sure  of  unconditional  hearing.  The  example  of  the  Huguenots 
and  of  the  Protestants  of  Austria,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
righteous  cause  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  prayers  offered  in 
their  behalf,  were  nevertheless  crushed  to  the  earth,  demon- 
strates this,  and  these  people  fought  for  higher  and  nobler  pos- 
sessions than  do  the  Boers." 

To  this  the  Leipsic  paper  characteristically  replies  : 

"The  appeal  to  the  instances  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Aus- 
trian Protestants  is  not  applicable  in  this  case.  In  both  cases 
these  were  religious  wars,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Huguenots 
there  was  added  a  rebellion  against  the  Government.  In  the 
case  of  religious  wars  the  Scriptures  contain  no  promises  of  suc- 
cess whatever;  for  they  ask  of  the  believer  that  he  be  ready  to 
die  for  his  faith  and  that  he  does  not  appeal  to  the  sword." 

These  principles  and  this  philosophy  of  Cod's  providence  in 
history  meet  with  decided  dissent  in  the  Christliche  Welt,  of 
Leipsic,  where  Pastor  G.  Traub  writes: 

"The  claim  that  the  Scriptures  contain  any  better  promises  for 
the  hearing  of  prayer  in  the  case  of  political  wars  than  they  do 
in  the  case  of  religious  struggles,  when  Christians  and  a  right- 
eous cause  are  involved,  is  simply  preposterous.  To  write  such 
words    concerning    the   motives    of    the    Huguenots   indicates   a 


coarseness  of  feeling  that  is  remarkable.  The  trouble  with  the 
exposition  of  the  Kirchenzeitung  is  this,  that  it  represents  an 
old  type  of  apologetics  and  is  not  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
higher  and  better  teachings  of  modern  theological  and  ethical 
thought.  In  the  interests  of  an  obsolete  theological  dogma, 
namely,  that  God  must  hear  the  prayers  uttered  for  the  cause  of 
the  righteousness,  it  now,  since  these  prayTers  are  evidently  not 
to  be  heard,  imitates  the  friends  of  Job,  and  has  begun  to  find 
'fault  with  the  Boers  and  to  see  in  their  spirit  and  in  their  con- 
duct the  cause  of  their  defeats.  The  only  comfort  this  paper  has 
to  offer  is  this,  that  '  if  those  who  are  conquered  adhere  to  their 
God,  then  their  defeat  will  end  not  in  annihilation,  but  will  lead 
to  greater  glory.  After  Thermopylae  came  Salamis,  and  after 
Jena  came  Leipsic  !  The  only  way  in  which  the  proposition  of 
God's  hearing  the  prayer  for  a  righteous  cause  can  be  saved,  is 
by  an  appeal  to  prophecy  !  " 

The  same  paper  gives  as  its  ultimate  philosophy  this  : 

"Those  who  trust  in  the  Lord  will  never  come  to  shame. 
They  can  be  driven  down  into  hell,  but  they  can  also  be  led 
out  again.  And,  secondly,  the  prayers  of  so  many  Christians 
that  have  ascended  to  the  heavens  must  surely  reach  the  heart 
of  God.  They  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.  They  will  find  a  hearing  in  a  manner  that  will  amaze  us. 
And  this  is  the  comfort  of  all  Christians,  that  they  know  that 
their  brethren  in  South  Africa  have  been  entrusted  to  the  provi- 
dence and  direction  of  the  mighty  Ruler  of  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions. And  this  avails  more  than  the  cannons  and  the  horsemen 
of  England,  and  this  it  is  that  gives  us  assurance  and  comfort 
when  we  read  of  the  sad  calamities  in  South  Africa." 

The  writer  in  the  Welt  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  bless- 
ings of  this  war  will  be  to  make  impossible  in  the  future  such 
a  confusion  of  apologetical  ideas.  He  maintains  that  the  right- 
eousness of  God  has  been  amply  vindicated  by  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  not  indeed  by  demonstrating  the  justice  of  the  English 
cause,  but  by  having  demonstrated  the  utterly  corrupt  hypocrisy 
of  England.     He  says: 

"The  righteousness  of  God  has  triumphed  gloriously  even  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Boers.  The  whole  civilized  world  has  now  been 
convinced  of  the  hollowness  of  the  official  piety  and  religiousness 
of  Great  Britain,  by  showing  to  mankind  the  picture  of  a  people 
utterly  blind  to  all  that  is  right  and  the-  terrible  demoralizing 
consequences  of  a  pure  and  unadulterated  plutocracy.  Whether 
the  English  conquer  or  suffer  defeat,  one  thing  is  sure,  that  their 
moral  credit  has  suffered  so  severely  that  their  greatest  victories 
over  the  Boers  can  not  efface  the  stain." 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  seemingly  in  the  whole  religious 
press  of  Germany,  which  in  this  point  is  much  more  radical  than 
the  political,  there  seems  to  be  not  a  single  voice  that  is  friendly 
to  England.  The  gifted  editor  of  the  Welt,  himself  also  pro- 
Boer,  is,  however,  not  inclined  to  think  too  highly  of  the  zeal  of 
the  German  Christians  on  this  subject.     He  writes : 

"The  enthusiasm  of  our  nation  is  not  a  pure  ethical  produc- 
tion. At  bottom  and  to  the  greatest  degree  it  is  rather  an  ex- 
pression of  the  anti-British  feeling  of  Germany  ;  and  as  it  is  an 
effort  to  give  vent  in  ethical  indignation  to  a  conviction  that 
is  at  heart  political,  it  includes  already  to  a  great  extent  that 
element  of  character  which  we  so  sharply  criticize  in  the  Eng- 
lish, namely,  hypocrisy.  It  is  all  the  more  so  because  the  politi- 
cal ideals  now  prevailing  in  the  German  mind  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Emperor  are  leading  us  into  the  same  paths  of  imperialism 
that  we  so  roundly  condemn  in  the  English." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Religious  Persecutions  in  Russia.— The  Doukhobors, 

or  "Spirit  Wrestlers,"  who  have  lately  been  expelled  from  Russia 
and  have  found  a  new  home  in  Canada,  are  only  one  of  the  many 
sects  which  exist  as  dissenters  to  the  established  Russian 
Church,  which  forms  a  national  branch  of  the  Holy  Orthodox 
i  [lurch  of  the  East.  The  Russian  Government  has  always  set 
its   face   strongly  against  these  ecclesiastical  recalcitrants,  and 
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M.  Pobedonostzeff,  the  celebrated  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod 
of  Russia,  acts  as  a  sort  of  lay  inquisitor  to  whip  these  people 
into  conformity — or  exile.  American  Protestants  naturally  feel 
much  sympathy  for  the  Russian  sects.  Referring  to  some  recent 
pronouncements  by  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  in  which  he  demands  the 
"complete  suppression"  of  Russian  Protestantism,  The  Inte- 
rior (Presbyterian,  June  28)  thus  voices  the  prevalent  Ameri- 
can view  of  the  subject : 

"He  [M.  Pobedouostzeff]  declares  that  unless  steps  be  soon 
taken  to  destroy  these  independent  sects  they  must  eventually 
destroy  the  imperial  authority.  This  he  does  not  declare  to  be 
their  aim,  but  the  '  logical  conclusion' of  their  creeds.  Perhaps 
he  is  right,  since  the  'logical  conclusion'  of  the  Bible  is  to  estab- 
lish the  rights  of  the  people.  His  fight  is  not  against  Stundists 
or  Molokans  or  Doukhobors  as  against  the  word  of  God.  He 
maintains  that  the  Stundists  are  the  most  dangerous  of  these 
sects,  probably  because  they  are  the  most  sober,  thrifty,  and 
intelligent.  They  have  of  late  been  especially  active  in  the  cir- 
culation of  tracts  and  pamphlets  in  propagation  of  their  faith, 
and  he  finds  in  their  expressed  sentiments  the  seeds  of  socialism 
and  anarchy.  Anarchy  in  Russia  means  resistance  to  autocracy. 
He  expresses  his  fear  that  the  teaching  of  these  Christian  Prot- 
estants will  '  lead  to  a  democratic  social  state. '  There  is  indeed 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  Bible  does  favor 'government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people'  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  Czar,  by  the  bureau,  for  the  bishops.  3VL  Pobe- 
donostzeff mentions  four  southern  provinces  in  which  these  sects 
are  particularly  active,  but  he  forgets  to  say  that  they  are  the 
provinces  which  are  in  the  best  economic  condition,  largely  due 
to  the  superior  sobriety  and  industry  of  these  very  sectaries.  Of 
course  the  procureur  of  the  Holy  Synod  brings  against  them  the 
same  charges  of  impiety  and  atheism  and  violence  which  from 
the  beginning  of  time  have  been  brought  against  all  parties 
whom  those  in  power  wish  to  destroy  ;  but  the  faith  and  piety  of 
these  poor  people  are  respected  by  all  other  nations  among  whom 
they  have  made  a  home  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  Any  one  taking  a  ride  through  the  thriving  Mennonite 
settlements  upon  our  northern  boundary  line  near  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  can  see  for  himself  that  America  does  not  possess 
a  class  of  citizens  more  honest,  prosperous,  and  God-fearing 
than  the  very  subjects  whom  Russia  has  '  harried  out  of  the 
kingdom.'" 


THE   ALLEGED   GOSPEL   OF  ST.    PETER. 

WE  lately  recorded  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  a  supposed 
"Gospel  of  St.  Peter,"  lately  announced  through  the 
press  by  Prof.  I.  W.  Spiegelberg,  a  well-known  Egyptologist, 
and  Prof.  K.  Schmidt,  an  expert  in  gospel  manuscripts  and 
early  Christian  literature,  both  of  the  University  of  Strass- 
burg  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  June  23).  The  results  of 
this  discovery  are  now  published  in  a  book  by  Prof.  Adolf 
Jacoby,  of  the  same  university,  entitled  "Ein  Neues  Evangelien- 
fragment "  ("A  New  Gospel  Fragment"),  which  is  reviewed  in 
The  Athenceum  (London,  June  23).  The  Athenceum  does  not 
take  so  favorable  a  view  of  the  genuineness  or  early  date  of  the 
document  as  does  Dr.  Jacoby.  Commenting  on  the  words  given 
upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  first  fragment  (reproduced  by  us  in 
the  article  above  mentioned),  the  writer  in  The  Athenceum  re- 
marks that  "even  from  this  short  passage  it  is  clear  that  the 
unknown  writer  drew  his  material  from  the  canonical  gospels, 
or  from  some  record  closely  connected  with  them,  altho  he  does 
not  follow  them  minutely.''  The  new  text,  he  says,  is  certainly 
later  than  the  canonical  gospels,  altho  Dr.  Jacoby  boldly  puts 
it  at  some  time  in  the  second  century.     The  writer  continues : 

"Unfortunately,  Dr.  Jacoby  falls  into  the  common  error  (com- 
mon especially  in  Germany)  of  trying  to  extract  more  definite 
results  than  his  materials  admit  of.  His  main  thesis  is  that  the 
newly  discovered  text  belongs  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians, 
an  apocryphal  work  of  the  second  century,  well  known  by  name, 
but  almost  wholly  lost.  His  method  of  argument  is  of  the 
sketchiest  description.     He  begins  by  assuming  that  the  uniden- 


tified quotations  in  the  second  Clementine  epistle,  and  also  the 
Logia  recently  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus,  are  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  gospel — two  very  uncertain  propositions  ;  thence  he 
deduces  that  the  Egyptian  gospel  was  based  mainly  on  the 
synoptists,  but  also  contained  Johannean  matter,  and  thereupon 
argues  that  the  new  fragments  must  belong  to  the  Egyptian 
gospel  because  they,  too,  show  some  knowledge  of  the  synoptists 
and  something  of  the  tone  of  St.  John.  A  similar  line  of  argu- 
ment might  have  been  used  to  show  that  the  portion  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Peter  discovered  at  Akhmim  in  1S92  was  from  the  Egyp- 
tian gospel,  if  the  few  verses  which  connect  it  with  the  name  of 
Peter  had  happened  not  to  be  included  in  it.  Dr.  Jacobv  draws 
other  arguments  from  the  Christology  of  the  Coptic  fragments 
and  that  of  the  supposed  remains  of  the  Egyptian  gospel  ;  but 
they  are  equally  slight  in  substance,  and  rest  equally  upon  ques- 
tionable assumptions.  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  his  conclu- 
sion is  right,  and  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  a  priori 
probability  that  an  apocryphal  gospel  found  in  Egypt  should  be 
the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  in  presence  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  other  apocryphal  gospels  which  we  know  to  have  existed 
the  presumption  can  not  be  strong.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptian  gospel  purported  to  be- 
written  by  an  apostle  in  the  first  person,  as  this  fragment  is ;. 
and  for  ourselves  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  tone  of  the  frag- 
ment suits  so  early  a  date  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
In  a  case  like  this  it  would  be  more  scientific  to  confess  that  the- 
evidence  available  does  not  admit  of  any  conclusion  which  can. 
claim  to  be  more  than  a  conjecture." 


THEDISTRIBUTION    AND   WORK   OF   THE 
MISSIONARIES   IN   CHINA. 

'"P'HE  most  recent  and  trustworthy  statistics  at  present  obtain- 
*■  able  report  the  number  of  missionary  societies  of  all  de- 
nominations operating  in  China  as  44,  comprising  a  force  of 
1,324  European  and  American  missionaries,  and  4,149  native 
agents.  These  figures,  however,  were  not  prepared  this  year, 
and  are  probably  a  considerable  underestimate  of  the  actual 
Christian  missionary  force  in  China  at  the  outbreak  of  the  anti- 
foreign  fever.  An  article  in  The  Congregationalist  (July  5) 
gives  the  following  outline  oi  the  various  Protestant  missions : 

"The  American  Presbyterians  at  present  have  the  largest 
force  of  any  single  denomination,  with  the  exception  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  In  so  vast  a  territory  there  is  little  temptation 
to  invasion  of  ground  already  occupied,  tho  at  certain  great  cen- 
ters the  different  denominations  would  naturally  take  pains  to 
establish  themselves.  The  Presbyterians  have  done  good  work 
in  Shantung.  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  were  the  first  to 
enter  Manchuria,  while  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  Bap- 
tist organizations  have  pressed  on  toward  the  western  provinces. 
.  .  .  Shanghai  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  Protestant  center, 
where  nine  denominations  are  represented  and  where  the  great 
missionary  conference  of  1S90,  attended  by  400  workers  from  al- 
most every  province  of  the  empire,  was  held.  Emphasis  has  been 
laid  upon  educational  agencies,  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Martin  at 
Peking  and  Dr.  Happer  at  Canton  indicates.  Good  use,  too,  has 
been  made  of  the  printing-press,  and  in  no  mission-field  has 
medical  work  been  carried  on  more  successfully.  Some  of  the 
names  that  shine  in  the  history  of  missions  in  China  are  Morri- 
son, Milne,  Bridgman,  S.  Wells  Williams,  Peter  Parker,  the 
father  of  medical  missions,  John  Ross,  James  Gilmore,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  living  heroes  and  heroines.  In  no  country  has 
there  been  such  a  signal  manifestation  during  the  last  few  years 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  blessing  upon  the  work  of  the  missionaries, 
and  this  upheaval  comes  at  a  moment  when,  to  all  human  ap- 
pearances, the  missionaries  were  on  the  eve  of  their  greatL-t 
triumphs." 

The  following  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Sun  (July  9)  : 

"The  constitution  of  the  church  in  China  is  much  like  it  was 
in  England  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  and  in  the  Western 
States  more  recently.  There  are  no  regularly  constituted  dio- 
ceses, but  certain  priests  [?]  have  the  power  of  administering 
confirmation  and  are  known  as  vicars  apostolic.     Or  if  some  be 
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bishops,  they  take  no  title  from  their  Chinese  residence,  but 
oy  the  titular  office  of  sonic  extinct  see.  Forty  such  vicars 
and  tour  who  rank  as  archbishops  govern  the  church  through 
the  orders  to  which  each  belongs.  The  few  secular  priests  are 
not  of  much  importance,  and  the  superior  Of  the  order  is  the 
vicar.  The  Catholics  long  ago  adopted  a  plan  of  dividing  the 
empire  into  districts,  and  one  section  is  in  charge  of  the  Fran- 
ans,  another  under  the  Jesuits,  a  third  the  Dominicans,  a 
fourth  the  Augustinians,  and  the  fifth  the  Lazarists.  These  last 
have  charge  of  the  provinces  of  Kiang-Si  East,  Kiang-Si  North, 
and  Kiang-Si  South,  Che-Kiang,  Pe-chi-li  West,  and  Pe-chi-li 
.south,  in  which  Peking  is  situated.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  present  persecution  will  fall  heaviest  upon  the  Lazarists' 
order.  .  .  .  The  order  has  been  working  in  China  for  a  hundred 
years  and  has  given  many  martyrs  to  the  faith.  The  visitor  or 
superior  over  the  Chinese  Lazarists  is  Mgr.  Alphonsus  Favier, 
and  he  is  also  vicar  apostolic  of  Peking.  In  the  capital  city  he 
is  assisted  by  fourteen  foreign  and  six  native  priests,  while  in 
his  entire  province  of  Pe-chi-li  South  he  has  forty-two  foreign 
and  sixteen  native  priests." 

The  Roman  Catholics  claim  about  a  million  Chinese  converts, 
while  the  several  Protestant  bodies  claim  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand communicants.  Both  figures,  however,  are  only  estimates, 
and  their  accuracy  has  frequently  been  called  in  question. 


THE    RELIGION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    INDIANS. 

THE  Indian  has  been  wholly  misunderstood,  says  Mr.  H.  E. 
Burgess,  who  has  been  a  lifelong  and  ciose  friend  of  the 
American  aborigines,  especially  of  the  Pawnees.  The  Indian, 
he  asserts,  is  the  most  religious  of  beings,  and  is  constantly  filled 
witii  a  sense  of  the  Divine  immanence.  Mr.  Burgess,  who 
writes  in  The  Anglo-American  Magazine  (June),  employs  un- 
consciously the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  Indian  style  of  expression, 
and  his  article  is  said  to  be  a  portrayal  of  the  Indian' s  Indian — 
the  redman  as  seen  from  the  native  standpoint.  Of  the  Pawnee 
"  Ti-ra-wa-hut"  or  "the  Gods  Aboriginal,"  he  writes: 

"Where  mammoth  rocks  rise  toward  infinity — a  formidable 
barrier  walling  the  West ;  where  giant  waterways  flow  toward 
the  rising  sun,  and  grassy  plains  extend  in  undulating  reaches 
in  seeming  boundlessness — here,  in  the  center  of  created  things, 
Ti-ra-wa-hut  placed  /he  people.  On  Missouri's  banks,  or  by  the 
silver-shining  Platte,  or  yet  the  Smoky  Hill,  or  bending  Arkan- 
saw,  or  by  the  great  southern  Rio  Grande,  now  here,  now  there, 
now  roving,  again  consolidating  in  their  ephemeral  abodes,  crea- 
tures of  circumstance,  the  people  dwelt  ever  in  the  overruling 
care  of  the  gracious  gods — Ti-ra-wa-hut. 

"Great  was  the  wisdom  of  Ti-ra-wa-hut,  and  great  was  their 
love  for  the  people  in  giving  them  existence,  and  thus  placing 
them  upon  a  created  portion  at  once  so  wonderful  and  grand. 
Here  in  comfort  and  delight  they  might  dwell,  privileged  to 
roam  at  will  and  seek  whatsoever  they  might  desire.  When 
thunders  roar  and  vibrate  throughout  the  heavens,  then  Ti-ra- 
wa-hut  are  holding  council.  The  lightnings  flash  their  man- 
dates. The  storm  is  but  an  expression  of  their  power.  When 
the  storm  is  under  way,  the  savage  places  twigs  of  fragrant 
cedar  upon  the  burning  coals  of  his  rude  hearth,  and  says  smil- 
ingly to  those  assembled,  'Thus  will  Ti-ra-wa-hut  be  pleased.' 
Little  savage  children  play  out  in  the  storm.  No  fear  is  in  their 
hearts — the  gods  will  rule.  The  warrior  going  into  battle  strips 
himself  to  adorn  his  nude  body  with  white  clay  ;  then,  darken- 
ing his  face  with  charred  embers,  and  with  the  tail  feathers  ot 
the  white-  and  black-tailed  eagle  streaming  from  his  hair,  he 
mounts  his  painted  horse,  bids  defiance  to  the  fates,  chants  his 
savage  anthem  of  praise  to  the  gods,  and  singing,  smiling,  he 
plunges  to  his  death.  If  he  returns  victorious,  Ti-ra-wa-hut 
have  preserved  him." 

Besides  the  Aboriginal  Cods,  the  Pawnee,  like  other  Indian 
tribes,  deify  certain  natural  powers: 

"The  sun  (Sa-COO-ru)  is  to  a  degree  deified.  The  moon  is  ad- 
dressed Mother  (A-tira)  in  a  sense  ot  divinity.  Powers  reside 
in  earth  as  well.  When  the  redstone  pipe  is  idled  with  aromatic 
sumac   and    tobacco,    and    lighted,    the    first    puds  of   smoke   arc- 


blown  skyward  to  Ti-ra-wa-hut  with  words  of  grace;  then  to- 
ward the  earth  and  the  four  points  upon  the  horizon — the  region 
of  cold,  of  the  warm  winds,  of  the  rising,  and  of  the  setting  sun. 
All  wonders  of  creation  are  of  divine  origin,  and  are  possessed. 
in  a  degree,  of  divinity.  .  .  .  The  animals,  God's  creatures, 
have  their  due  share  of  the  Indian's  devotion,  religiously.  To 
the  La-rhu-ra-hki  (animal  kind)  Ti-ra-wa-hut  gave  some  se- 
crets. The  wolf  warns  his  human  brother  of  impending  danger. 
Spirits  of  the  slain  reappear  upon  the  battle-field  to  communi- 
cate with  the  living.  Many  men  have  foretold  their  death,  and 
have  prophesied  events.  This  power  comes  from  living  in  closer 
touch  than  the  common  person  with  Ti-ra-wa-hut.  '  Man  Chief, ' 
the  great  chief  of  the  Pawnees,  heard  his  death  announced  in 
the  thunders  of  the  sky." 

Mr.  Burgess  makes  some  astonishing  statements  about  the 
Indian's  religious  nature.  "Out  in  the  Western  wilds,"  he  says. 
"  God  has  chosen  to  place  a  people  of  whom  it  were  but  the  sol- 
emn truth  to  say  :  'They  are  the  most  earnestly  and  naturallv 
religious  of  the  races.'"     The  writer  continues: 

"He  is  the  most  religious  of  beings,  only  it  is  his  own  natural 
religion,  not  borrowed  nor  learned  from  books.  His  instinct- 
guide  him.  He  has  no  formalities  of  written  law  nor  stated 
times  for  his  worshiping.  Divinity  surrounds  him,  is  ever 
present,  ever  manifest.  With  all  his  faults  his  life  is  one  con- 
tinuous prayer.  This  will  be  gainsaid  ;  but  go  live  his  life, 
share  his  joys  and  sorrows,  dear  critic,  ere  you  brush  aside  this 
statement — a  continuous  prayer.  Even  in  his  gaiety  he  sings 
of  God — the  gods  (Ti-ra-wa-hut),  the  Father  above.  It  is  not 
all  solemnity — and  there  is  no  hypocrisy  in  savage  worship.  In 
all  the  Indian's  adversity,  and  in  all  the  pressure  of  an  aggies- 
sive  civilization  that  has  surrounded  him  for  generations- — for- 
cing its  evils  upon  him  more  gratuitously  than  its  good  exam- 
ples— notwithstanding  our  progressive  Christianity  that  engulfs 
him,  he  clings  to  his  simple  faith,  stands  by  his  convictions,  and 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  he  wants  no  better  God  than  the 
Father  of  his  people  the  beloved,  Ti-ra-wa-hut,  whom  his  fore- 
fathers trusted  and  who  he  believes  are  still  in  power." 


THE   GROWING    POWER   OF  THE    HIGH- 
CHURCH    PARTY    IN    ENGLAND. 

"  I  ""HE  dispute  over  ritual  in  the  Church  of  England  shows  few 
A  signs  of  coming  to  a  decisive  issue,  and  since  the  recen: 
"opinion  "  of  the  archbishops  adverse  to  reservation  of  the  sacr:.- 
ment,  the  acerbity  of  the  controversy  seems  to  have  materiallv 
subsided.  The  English  people  have  had  other  things  to  thin'.: 
of  during  the  past  year  than  disputes  about  the  minutiae  of 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  as  public  attention  is  likely  to  be 
engaged  for  some  time  to  come  upon  the  solution  of  imperial 
questions  of  tremendous  importance,  it  is  likely  that  the  violence 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Kensit  protest  will  not  soon  be  duplicated. 
Some  slight  modifications  of  ritual  have  been  made  by  members 
of  the  advanced  ritualistic  party,  while  others  continue  to  ignore 
the  so-called  ruling  of  the  archbishops.  The  probability  now  ap- 
pears to  be  that  interest  in  the  issues  involved  will  so  far  effer- 
vesce that  matters  will  remain,  for  a  time  at  least,  very  much  as 
they  were  before  the  recent  outbreak  of  Protestant  prejudice 
against  the  doctrinal  beliefs  and  ceremonial  tastes  of  the  "Catho- 
lic "  party.  Indeed,  one  notable  result  of  this  affair  has  been  to 
indicate  that  apparently  a  great  decadence  of  Protestantism  has 
taken  place  in  the  English  Church.  Mr.  K.  C.  Anderson,  wri- 
ting in  The  New  World  (June),  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  while 
the  Church  of  England  was  once  divided,  like  Gaul,  into  three 
parts — the  Broad  Church,  the  Low  Church,  and  the  High  Church 
— there  is  now  practically  but  one  party,  the  last  named.  He 
writes 

"The  two  former  have  steadily  declined  in  influence  upon  pub- 
lic opinion,  if  not  in  numerical  strength,  during  the  last  tift\ 
years;  and  there  has  been  an  equally  steady  approach  of  the 
augmented  High  Church  party  toward  likeness  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,   both  in  doctrine  and  ritual.      At  the  present  day,  in  many 
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of  the  churches  all  over  England,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  any 
difference,  in  the  order  and  form  of  worship  practised,  from  what 
one  would  see  in  any  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  would  not  be 
exaggeration  to  say  that  during  the  half-century  a  revolution  has 
taken  place.  Ritualism  has  gained  an  almost  complete  triumph. 
It  is  clearly  the  dominant  force  in  the  Church  of  England  to-day, 
and  it  is  as  clearly  the  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
to  completely  Romanize  their  church.  For  this  purpose  there  are 
many  secret  societies,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  now  fully 
made  known  in  '  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement, ' 
by  Rev.  Walter  Walsh.  This  startling  book  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  Englishmen  to  the  danger  that  threatens  the  Protestant- 
ism of  the  English  Church,  and  has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
on  the'  crisis.'  Between  seven  and  eight  thousand  clergymen 
are  said  to  belong  to  these  societies,  and  to  the  English  Church 
Union,  the  leader  of  which  is  Lord  Halifax,  a  most  devout  and 
able  layman,  who  labors  for  the  Romanizing  of  Anglicanism  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  Jesuit. 

"Americans  may  ask,  Why  should  this  movement  invoke  a 
'  crisis  '  ?  If  any  sect  of  Christians  wishes  to  join  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  to  imitate  the  ritualism  of  Roman  worship,  why  should 
they  not  be  allowed  to  do  so?  If  the  High  Church  party  can  per- 
suade the  English  people  to  return  to  '  Mother  Church, '  is  there 
anything  that  ought  to  prevent  them  but  counter-persuasion  by 
those  who  hold  Protestant  opinions?  There  would  be  no  answer 
to  these  questions  were  it  not  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  by  law 
established  the  church  of  the  nation  ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  not  an  in- 
stitution including  only  Anglicans  ;  people  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
in  the  nation  are  concerned.  England  is  a  Protestant  country.  It 
was  as  a  Protestant  church  that  the  Church  of  England  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  argument  for  the  continuation  of  its  present  rela- 
tion to  the  state  all  along  has  been  that  it  was  a  great  bulwark  of 
Protestantism.  Here  we  seethe  peculiar  nature  of  the 'crisis.' 
Protestantism  is  the  bite  noire  of  the  Anglican  priest.  He  will 
have  nothing  to  do  either  with  Protestant  doctrine  or  ritual.  He 
constantly  speaks  of  Catholic  doctrine  as  the  only  true  doctrine. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  other  Protestant  churches  of  the 
land, — will  not  acknowledge  them  as  churches  at  all,  or  the  ordi- 
nation of  their  ministers  as  valid.  The  only  church  that  he  will 
acknowledge  as  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  besides  his  own,  is  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  [sic]  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  him  that  neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Primate  of  the 
Greek  Church,  will  acknowledge  his  '  orders  '  as  valid,  or  regard 
the  Anglican  as  a  true  church ;  but  all  the  same  his  affiliation  is 
with  them,  and  not  with  any  form  of  Protestantism.  His  position 
is  anomalous  in  the  extreme.  He  claims  in  effect  all  the  liberty 
of  a  Nonconformist,  and  yet  wishes  to  retain  his  place  in  the 
National  Church.  He  breaks  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England, 
violates  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  much  as  any  dissenter  does,  tho 
in  a  different  way,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoys  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  church  as  by  law  established,  from  which  the 
ordinary  dissenter  is  excluded. 

"It  is  this  anomalous  position  of  the  average  Anglican  that  ac- 
counts for  the  failure  of  the  Broad  Church  and  Evangelical  par- 
ties. The  one  has  surrendered  its  Broad-Churchism,  and  the 
other  its  Low-Church  doctrines,  for  the  sak«e  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Both  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  resist  the  ritualistic 
advance,  but  the  whole  strength  of  their  resistance  has  been  nulli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  posi- 
tions in  the  National  Church  for  the  sake  of  their  opinions.  The 
Establishment  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  Broad-Church  views 
or  Evangelical  doctrines." 

The  writer  believes,  however,  that  eventually  the  questions 
involved  in  the  ritual  controversy  will  demand  solution,  and  that 
the  result  will  be  disestablishment.  But  there  is,  he  says,  a 
deeper  question  involved  than  appears  on  the  surface  ;  the  pres- 
ent strife  is  nothing  less  than  a  conflict  "between  two  radically- 
different  conceptions  of  religion,  between  the  modern  spirit  and 
medievalism."  Sacerdotalism — the  belief  that  "life  had  no  sanc- 
tity in  itself,  only  what  is  derived  from  the  church  "—was,  says 
the  writer,  doubtless  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  modern  idea,  that  man  finds  the  divine  light  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within — first  preached  broadcast  at  the  time 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation — has.  say-  Mr.  Anderson,  an  ir- 
reconcilable conflict  with  the  system  of  Catholic  dogma,  whether 


Roman  or  Anglican.  This  idealistic  conception  of  religion,  and 
the  belief  in  the  immanence  of  God  without  priest  or  church  or 
infallible  body  of  doctrine  as  a  necessary  intermediary  to  per- 
sonal communion,  will,  thinks  the  writer,  eventually  triumph 
over  the  various  systems  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  belief  now 
held  in  Christendom. 


THE  MODERN  POETICAL  VERSIONS  OF  THE 

DECALOG. 

TV  /T  R.  C.  H.  PEARSON,  whose  memoirs  have  lately  appeared 
i»A  in  England,  was  the  author  of  a  unique  poetical  version 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  just  ten  lines.  Literature  (Lon- 
don, June  23),  in  quoting  them,  compares  this  version  with 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough's  well-known  paraphrase  of  the  Mosaic 
tables.  Pearson's  lines,  which  Literature  calls  "the  version  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  man  of  the  world, "  read  : 

Heir  of  all  thought,  no  God  but  truth  have  thou  ! 
To  no  dead  creeds,  to  no  conventions  bow. 
Be  thy  yea  yea.  and  all  thy  mind  confessed. 
Live  not  all  labor,  pause  at  times  for  rest. 
Honor  thy  fathers,  in  thyself  they  live. 
If  wronged,  revenge  not  :r  if  thou  canst,  forgive. 
Keep  fixed  thy  loves ;  these  tarnish  if  they  range  : 
Eschew  the  practise  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Forbear  the  words  that  as  they  scatter  sting  : 
With  thine  own  pittance,  count  thyself  a  king. 

Clough's   version,  which  he  entitled  "The  Latest   Decalog, " 
is  an  experiment  in  pure  cynicism  : 

Thou  shalt  have  one  God  only  :  who 

Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two  ? 

No  graven  images  may  be 

Worshiped,  except  the  currency  ; 

Swear  not  at  all  :  for,  for  thy  curse 

Thine  enemy  is  none  the  worse  ; 

At  church  on  Sunday  to  attend 

Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  thy  friend  : 

Honor  thy  parents  :  that  is,  all 

From  whom  advancement  may  befall  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  kill :  but  needs  not  strive 

Officiously  to  keep  alive  ; 

Do  not  adultery  commit : 

Advantage  rarely  comes  of  it ; 

Thou  shalt  not  steal :  an  empty  feat 

When  it's  so  lucrative  to  cheat ; 

Bear  not  false  witness  :  let  the  lie 

Have  the  time  on  its  own  wings  to  fly ; 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  :  but  tradition 

Approves  all  forms  of  competition. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Mr.  Wll  liam  K.  Merkiam,  director  of  the  census,  in  an  official  bulletin, 
declares  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  bureau  to  collect  religious 
statistics.  The  Government,  he  says,  "does  not  concern  itself  with  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  its  citizens,"  and  it  does  not  deem  that  it  has  "  any  right 
to  inquire  into  their  hereditary  and  personal  convictions."  The  census 
enumerators  of  1890,  he  adds,  did  not  themselves  collect  the  religious  data 
published  by  the  bureau  ;  the  information  was  derived  from  circulars  and 
blanks  sent  to  the  various  religious  bodies. 

The  Jews  appear  to  be  making  rapid  strides  to  the  front  in  all  countries, 
not  only  in  commerce,  but  in  scholarship,  science,  and  the  arts.  In  no 
country,  perhaps,  is  this  more  evident  than  in  America.  The  New  York 
Sun  recently  contained  this  item  :  "Of  the  640  girls  who  passed  successfully 
the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Normal  College  this  month  (June), 
the  great  majority  are  Jews.  More  than  five  sixths  of  the  whole  number 
came   fiom   the   public   schools,  of   which    for   many   years   past   the   best 

scholars  have  been  of  that  race  chiefly Of  about  800  graduates  from 

the  public  schools  admitted  to  the  free  city  college  for  boys,  the  vast  ma- 
joritv  also  are  of  the  Jewish  race,  the  proportionate  number  of  other  races 
being  even  smaller  than  among  the  girls  admitted  to  the  Normal  College."' 

Tin  city  of  Manchester,  in  England,  has  been  taking  a  religious  census 
similar  in  plan  to  that  recently  taken  in  Philadelphia.  Insuperable  diffi- 
culties were  found  in  obtaining  complete  returns,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
13,000  visits  tabulated  are  fairly  represented.  Says  The  Churchman  :  "Each 
visit  represents  a  house.  Of  these,  4,530  belong  to  one  or  another  branch  of 
the  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  the 
like  ;  3.S30  were  Anglican,  880  Roman  Catholic.  Sporadic  sects  accounted 
for  190.  Thus  3,500  were  left  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  all.  who 
professed  no  religious  connection,  tho  many  of  them  sent  their  children  to 
Sunday-schools,  being  indifferent  rather  than  hostile  to  church  influence. 
Indeed,  the  census  showed  but  three  aggressive  atheists  in  the  whole  13.000 
houses  visited." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


"SPHERES   OF   INFLUENCE"   IN   CHINA. 

IT  is  believed  to  be  more  and  more  evident  that  a  conflict  of 
the  powers  interested  in  China  can  be  averted  only  by  much 
care.  Great  Britain  seems  to  have  lost  her  predominating  influ- 
ence ;  Russia,  Germany.  France,  and  Japan  are  each  as  strong 
in  their  naval  display  in  the  far  East  as  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  equally  well  represented.     The  inter- 


The  Captain  :  ''Keep  your  guns  trained  on  our  allies  while  I  am  on 
shore  duty."  — Simplicissimns. 

ests  to  be  defended  by  these  powers  in  the  final  settlement  are 
sketched  as  follows  in  the  National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  : 

Germany,  which  began  to  make  herself  seriously  felt  only 
three  years  ago,  has  only  a  modest  bit  of  territory  in  actual  pos- 
session. But  her  share  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  is  very 
large,  and  the  German  program  includes  the  opening  up  of  all 
Shantung,  altho  so  far  only  the  small  settlement  of  Kiau-Chau 
has  been  actually  annexed.  On  the  Yangtse,  British  and  Ger- 
man enterprise  are  to  be  on  equal  terms.  Shantung  is  to  be  ex- 
clusively German,  with  the  exception  of  the  treaty  port  Chefu  ; 
Wei-hai-Wei  has  only  strategic  value,  tho  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

Russia  has  the  largest  territorial  share  in  China.  Port  Arthur 
and  Talien-Wan  give  Russia  practically  the  whole  of  Liao-Tung. 
Her  railroads  make  her  mistress  of  Manchuria  ;  she  will  exploit 
Chih-li  and  Shansi  and  is  extending  her  influence  in  Korea,  arous- 
ing thereby  the  jealousy  of  Japan.  That  Russia  claims  the  right 
to  connect  by  rail  with  the  Baikal  Sea,  via  Kalgan  and  Kiachta, 
arouses  much  dissatisfaction  in  England. 

Great  Britain  has  annexed  outright  very  little.  Besides  Wei- 
hai-Wei,  she  has  only  Hongkong,  but  her  extension  of  the  latter 
possession  on  the  Cowloon  coast  has  probably  been  the  prelude 
to  the  present  troubles.  As  compensation  for  Kiau-Chau  Eng- 
land claims  the  Yangtse  valley,  tho  she  is  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nearly  all  China.  Moreover.  Great  Britain  hoped 
to  obtain  a  direct  route  from  Burma  to  the  coast  of  China  via 
Sze-Chuen  and  Yunnan,  but  the  plan  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
urged,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  energetic  opposition  of  France. 

Prance  has  her  sphere  chiefly  in  the  South.  She  has  obtained 
direct  Litshwan  and  some  islands  in  the  south  of  China,  is  pre- 
dominant in  Hainan,  and  has  "leased"  Kweichau.  Yunnan. 
Kwang-Si,  and  even  Kwang-Tung  are  regarded  as  French  spheres 
of  interest. 

The  United  States  as  yet  has  no  direct  possession.      But  she  has 
obtained   the  railroad   concession   for  the  Canton-Hankow   road 
Moreover,  the  Americans  regard,  in   a  certain   sense,  all   China 


as  their  sphere  of  interest.  Hence  the  negotiations  regarding 
the  "open  door,"  a  question  which  has  caused  much  friction  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  which  certainly  affects  all 
nations  commercially  interested  in  the  far  East. 

Japan  has  certainly  the  most  vital  interests.  So  far  the  Jap- 
anese have  wisely  restrained  themselves.  In  Korea  only  Japan 
has  extended  her  feelers.  Latterly,  however,  they  show  some 
ambition  to  possess  the  valuable  tea  provinces,  Cheh-Kiang, 
Fu-Kien,  and  KiaDg-Si,  opposite  Formosa.  In  Cheh-Kiang  the 
Japanese  may  come  into  conflict  with  Italians.  Belgium  has 
valuable  railroad  concessions,  and  her  king  has  planned  great 
commercial  expansion.  The  dual  monarchy  also  has  ambitions  in 
China,  but  her  internal  troubles  are  rather  in  the  way  of  a  brisk 
foreign  policy.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN   AND   THE   CHINESE   QUESTION. 

THE  European  papers  pretty  well  agree  that  the  Chinese 
must  be  punished  for  their  murderous  attacks  upon  for- 
eigners, and  even  those  who  believe  that  the  Chinese  may  have 
some  cause  for  complaint  demand  that  ample  guaranties  for  the 
future  safety  of  foreign  residents  in  China  must  be  exacted. 
Hence  little  opposition  to  the  sending  of  troops  appears  in  coun- 
tries that  have  them  to  send.  It  has  been  suggested  repeatedly 
that  Japan  should  furnish  the  main  body.  In  England  espe- 
cially this  idea  finds  favor.  The  London  Times,  for  example, 
says . 

"Japan  is  evidently,  as  we  have  more  than  once  pointed  out, 
the  only  power  whose  geographical  position  and  military  organi- 
zation enable  her  to  render  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and,  in- 
deed, of  humanity,  prompt  and  adequate  assistance  on  the  scale 
required  by  the  present  emergency.  .  .  .  But  it  can  hardly  be 
a  matter  for  surprise  that,  after  the  treatment  she  experienced 
five  years  ago  at  the  hands  of  continental  diplomacy,  she  should 
ask  for  satisfactory  assurances  that  her  action  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  great  powers  before  committing  herself  to  a  costly  and 
difficult  undertaking.  .  .  .  We  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible 
that  any  power  would  take  upon  itself  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  obstructing,  or  even  of  delaying,  from  any  selfish  considera- 


AS  CHINA  SEES  IT. 
Confucius:    "Nations  of  Asia,  guard  your  most  sacred  possessions." 
(With  apologies  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm.)  —Amsterdammer. 

tions  of  political  expediency,  a  decision  upon  which  the  safety  of 
so  many  lives  may  yet  depend.  But  the  grave  events  reported 
from  Peking  during  the  last  few  days  should  surely  rouse  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  out  of  its  customary  dilatoriness  and  optimism." 

The  Russian  papers  have  no  objection  to  this.  They  declare, 
however,  that  England,  which  saw  tit  to  Oppose  Japan  formerly, 
now  only  supports  her  claim  to  recognition  in  the  hope  that  the 
Japanese  will  oppose   the   Russians.      "  England,  "  says  the   Vie- 

domosti  (St.  Petersburg),"  generously  suggests  that  Japan  be  rec- 
ompensed in  the  part  of  China  which  is  already  practically  Rus- 
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sian  domain."  This  Russians  are  little  inclined  to  permit. 
They  are  willing,  however,  to  come  to  terms  with  Japan  regard- 
ing the  reward  she  is  to  receive.  The  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg) 
says : 

"Japan  did  not  obtain  sufficient  advantages  after  the  war  of 
1895,  and  she  can  not  but  endeavor  to  use  the  present  situation 
to  her  advantage.  All  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  far  East  agree  that  the  Japanese  are  best  fitted  to 
introduce  Western  civilization  into  China.  From  the  hands  of 
a  race  so  nearly  related  to  them  the  Chinese  would  take  much 
which  they  reject  when  it  is  brought  to  them  by  the  white  man. 
The  European  powers  may  well  leave  the  pacification  of  China 
to  Japan,  for  this  is  the  only  logical  solution  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. The  question  of  compensation  is,  however,  a  difficult  one, 
as  long  as  the  '  spheres  of  influence'  are  not  more  clearly  de- 
fined. Japan  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  look  sharply  after  her 
interests.  She  may.  of  course,  ally  herself  with  another  power, 
and  an  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  has  long  been  mentioned.  Such 
a  combination  would  doubtless  please  the  English  immensely, 
for  Great  Britain  would  have  all  the  advantages.  Such  an  al- 
liance could  only  hurt  Japanese  trade,  and  prevent  Japan  from 
gaining  a  foothold  anywhere  in  China.  But  if  the  Japanese 
wish  for  an  alliance,  Russia  is  the  only  partner  who  could  give 
satisfaction  in  every  way. " 

Englishmen  are  to  be  found,  however,  who  think  of  a  third 
way  out  of  the  difficulty — an  alliance  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain.  We  have  before  us  an  article  entitled  "A  Coast  Port 
View,"  in  the  Hongkong  China  Mail,  in  which  the  sins  of  the 
Japanese,  from  an  English  point  of  view,  are  described  at  length  ; 
and  tho,  as  the  Yokohama  Mail  remarks,  "no  resume  could  do 
it  justice,"  we  condense  it  as  follows  : 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  Japanese  has  been  anti-English  so 
far  as  British  interests  are  concerned,  and  as  long  as  Russia 
keeps  her  hands  off  India  and  its  frontiers,  her  so-called  aggres- 
sion in  the  far  East  should  be  regarded  with  equanimity.  For 
what  is  Japan  doing  more  for  the  open  door  than  Russia  would 
do?  Japan  has  wellnigh  ruined  herself  in  subsidies  to  corpora- 
tions created  with  the  intention  of  competing  with  British  trade  ; 
she  has  borrowed  English  money  to  squander  in  ships  to  fight 
the  English  mercantile  flag,  and  she  has  befooled  the  British 
Government  into  the  closing  of  ports  opened  by  British  blood 
and  developed  by  British  money.  A  corrupt  gang  of  officials  are 
allowed  to  place  differential  taxes,  burdens,  and  duties  against 
British  commerce.  In  Formosa  no  respectable  Chinaman  dare 
-enter  British  employ,  or  use  a  British  steamship  line.  Japan  is 
not  the  useful  ally  she  is  said  to  be.  She  only  beat  China  by 
borrowing  European  money  to  bribe  the  Chinese  viceroys  with 
it.  Their  glorious  exploits  on  land  were  purely  confined  to  the 
massacre  of  villagers  defending  their  homes.  At  sea  it  was  only 
an  order  from  a  highly  bribed  viceroy  that  prevented  the  poor 
admiral  from  saving  his  fleet.  Those  who  are  behind  the 
scenes  know  that  Japan  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  that  she  is  anti- 
English  and  anti-American.  Yet  we  are  prepared  to  let  her  have 
ports  from  which  she  could  exclude  British  trade  !  What  the 
Britisher  in  China  desires  is  that  England  and  Russia  should 
work  hand-in-hand  and  reduce  Japan  to  her  proper  level,  com- 
pelling her  to  open  her  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  and  thus 
create  a  happy  and  prosperous  Far  East.  England,  Russia,  and 
America  together  could  in  this  way  compel  happiness  and  pros- 
perity for  untold  millions.  So  far  as  British  trading  interests 
are  concerned,  Japan  shows  in  Formosa  and  in  her  own  ports  her 
semi-barbarity. 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Lokal  An- 
zeiger  asserts  that  Japan  is  not  suspected  of  great  animosity 
toward  Russia  in  the  Russian  capital.     He  says  : 

"As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est ground  for  the  rumor  that  Japan  is  especially  opposed  to 
Russia.     The  English  efforts  to  create  such  a  disturbance  among 
the   powers   that   combined   action    is   rendered   impossible   are 
watched  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  the  experienced 
■  sportsman  regards  the  dying  exertions  of  a  shot  rabbit.     Indeed, 
the  Japanese  Government  has  declared  its  intention  to  act  in 
-common  with  the  other  powers.     It  is  well'  known  that  Japan  is 


not  pleased  with  the  increase  of  Western  influence  in  China,  but 
her  jealousy  is  directed  against  all  Europe.  No  one  in  ot.  Peters- 
burg believes  that  Japan  will  be  influenced  by  English  instiga- 
tion and  begin  a  war  with  Russia.  However  hard-fought  such 
a  struggle  might  be,  it  would  end  in  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese, 
and  their  definite  exclusion  from  China  and  Korea.  England's 
anxiety  to  stir  up  strife  is  regarded  merely  as  a  proof  of  her 
impotent  rage." 

Japan's  delay  in  sending  a  large  force  into  China  has  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  remark,  and  it  has  been  hinted  that  Japan, 
independent  of  the  compensation  she  would  have  to  receive  after 
the  war,  may  be  holding  out  for  a  subsidy.  Japanese  papers 
have  long  since  admitted  that  the  finances  of  the  island  empire 
are  seriously  strained  by  its  armaments.  The  Yorodzu  C/10/10 
(Tokyo),  which  fears  that  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  is  hardly 
equal  to  the  difficult  problems  it  has  to  solve,  says : 

"Along  with  the  expansion  of  our  army,  that  of  our  navy  has 
been  a  luxury  that  we  could  ill  afford  to  indulge  in.  .  .  .  Altho 
we  extorted  from  China  an  enormous  indemnity,  and  we  devoted 
a  greater  part  of  it  to  the  undertaking,  we  soon  found  that  it  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  that  followed  the 
scheme.  The  result  was  that,  to  the  misery  of  our  people,  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  increase  land  and  other  taxes.  Yet 
this  country  is  far  from  being  financially  safe.  .  .  .  As  a  remedy 
to  relieve  the  economical  stringency,  it  is  suggested  by  some 
economists  that  all  the  government  works  now  in  progress 
should  be  suspended.  It  needs  no  unusual  power  of  insight  to 
see  that  all  these  troubles  that  are  disturbing  the  financial  stabil- 
ity of  Japan  at  present  are  the  inevitable  result  of  her  abnormal 
expansion,  in  her  military  equipment  in  particular.  China  is 
fully  avenged.     Japan  is  being  defeated  by  victor}-." 

The  Kobe  Herald,  however,  does  not  see  how  Japan  can  retire 
from  her  position  among  the  powers.     It  says  : 

"  It  is  certain  that  Japan's  future  can  not  be  confined  wholly 
to  the  islands  that  compose  the  Emperor's  kingdom — as  certain 
as  that  England's  future  lies,  in  the  smallest  degree  only,  within 
the  three  islands  that  make  the  United  Kingdom.  Japan  is  con- 
fronted with  two  evils,  and  unfortunately  she  is  not  in  a  position 
to  accept  the  lesser.  She  must  accept  both  the  necessity  for  ex- 
pansion and  the  necessity  for  retrenchment.  The  problem  for 
her  statesmen — a  serious  problem — is  that  of  meeting  both  evils. 
If  they  meet  them  with  courage  and  resource  the  evils  may 
gradually  resolve  themselves  into  substantia]  good." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHINESE   NEWSPAPERS. 

JOURNALISM,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  as  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  China  as  with  us,  but  it  appears  that  the  press 
has  already  become  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  We  take  the 
following  from  a  sketch  in  the  Tdglische  Rundschau  (Berlin)  : 

The  oldest  paper  in  China,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  the 
Peking  Gazette.  It  publishes  official  notices  and  gives  some 
news,  but  without  comment.  It  dates  at  least  seven  hundred 
years  back.  A  study  of  its  columns  reveals  better  than  anything 
else  the  official  corruption  of  China,  for  the  punishment  of  cor; 
rupt  mandarins,  as  related  in  the  news  columns,  is  ridiculously 
inadequate.  All  other  Chinese  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
treaty  ports.  The  reason  is  obvious.  LTnder  the  protection  of 
the  foreigners  the  publishers  and  editors  are  secure  from  prose- 
cution. Many  of  these  papers  have  foreign  contributors,  and 
some  have  foreigners  as  "dummy"  editors,  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence. The  Shen-Pao  (Shanghai)  is  the  most  important.  It 
combats  corruption  and  abuses  of  all  sorts  and  is  very  influen- 
tial. More  than  once  it  has  caused  unjust  decrees  to  be  declared 
null  and  void,  and  it  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  application  of 
the  torture  in  Chinese  courts.  Its  collections  for  famine  suffer- 
ers, etc,,  are  always  successful.  More  than  once  the  viceroys 
have  tried  to  suppress  it.  The  viceroy  of  Cheh-Kiang.  whom  the 
paper  once  attacked,  complained  to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  But 
the  Foreign  Office  confessed  itself  unable  to  suppress  the  paper. 
"Moreover,''  said  Prince  Kung,  "it  is  very  interesting.    We  read 
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it  ourselves  here  in  Peking.''  Even  the  Empress  is  reported  to 
taste  of  this  forbidden  fruit. 

Advertising'  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Chinese 
papers,  for  the  Chinese  have  not  been  slow  in  discovering  the 
value  of  this  method  of  improving  business.  The  foreign  news 
is  meager.  The  "answers  to  correspondents  "  are  important  and 
very  interesting,  and  the  local  news  is  extensive. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  papers  are  very  decided  jingoes,  and  the 
present  troubles  are  doubtless  in  part  due  to  their  efforts.  As 
Hetzers  these  Chinese  editors  have  few  equals,  altho  they  live 
under  the  protection  of  the  foreigners.  They  teach  their  readers 
to  regard  everything  Chinese  as  the  best,  and  to  look  upon 
everything  foreign  as  inferior.  During  the  Franco-Chinese  war 
these  jingoes  were  in  their  element.  They  described  battles 
which  had  never  taken  place,  and  invented  Chinese  victories  and 
deeds  of  prowess.  The  "barbarians  "  and  "foreign  devils"  were. 
of  course,  always  beaten.  Nobody  showed  real  courage  except 
Chinamen.  To  increase  their  influence  and  circulation  the  Chi- 
nese editors  do  not  scruple  to  pander  to  the  overweening  self- 
esteem  of  their  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  managed  to 
obtain  liberal  contributions  from  their  subscribers,  those  resident 
in  foreign  countries  being  most  willing  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment with  funds. 


THE    UNITED   STATES    AND    SPAIN    IN    SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

WHILE  the  military  prestige  of  Spain  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  succession  of  quick,  sharp  blows  delivered  during 
the  Spanish-American  war,  her  influence  is  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  in  South  America.  The  explanation  given  is 
that  the  United  States  is  too  busy  now  to  accomplish  the  peace- 
ful conquest  of  parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  fear  is  ex- 
pressed that  an  armed  attack  will  come  sooner  or  later.  Hence 
the  immigration  of  Spaniards  as  an  offset  against  North  Ameri- 
can influence  is  eagerly  welcomed  in  South  America.  The 
Espaha  Moderna  (Madrid),  in  its  excellent  review  of  Spanish- 
American  affairs,  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

0 

Mexico  more  than  any  other  Spanish-American  country  proves 
that  the  peaceful  conquest  of  Spanish  America  is  steadily  pro- 
gressing. The  Yankee  who  opens  a  place  of  business  in  Mexico 
conducts  it  in  English,  and  advertises  largely  in  English.  He 
brings  an  American  wife,  in  order  to  preclude  all  chance  of  be- 
coming assimilated,  and  his  family  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  prevent  assimilation.  His  wife  and  his  children  not  onl)- 
speak  English  in  their  homes,  but  refuse  to  learn  the  language 
of  the  country  in  which  they  make  their  living,  and  the  children 
are  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  educated,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  loyal  Mexicans.  It  is  not  we  who  say  all  this,  but 
patriotic  Mexican  papers  like  the  Universal  and  the  Ticmpo, 
which  realize  that  the  employment  of  American  capital  endangers 
what  is  much  more  valuable  than  money.  Moreover,  if  any  one 
supposes  that  the  Yankees  .have  the  slightest  intention  to  respect 
the  independence  of  countries  not  able  to  defend  themselves,  we 
need  only  point  to  the  experience  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  to  be  built  under  the  auspices  of  the 
War  Office  of  the  United  States.  People  of  Spanish  blood  would 
do  well  to  study  the  text  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  and  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaties.  The  fact  is  that  the  founding  of  an  immense 
empire,  an  empire  such  as  the  world  never  has  seen,  is  dreamed 
ot  by  American  politicians.  From  the  North  to  the  South,  Amer- 
ica is  to  constitute  a  single  empire,  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
to  be  master,  and  in  which  English  is  to  be  the  only  language. 
The  idea  is  grand,  it  has  its  fascinations,  but  Spanish-Americans 
realize  that  their  own  position  in  this  empire  would  not  be  envi- 
able, and  they  prepare  to  resist  while  it  is  yet  time.  It  is  certainly 
necessary  to  present  a  united  front  in  the  face  of  the  common 
danger. 

Not  every  one  in  South  America  is  convinced  of  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  conquer  Spanish  America,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  be  permitted  to  as- 
sume the  hegemony  on  this  continent  which  its  wealth  and 
power  appear  to  warrant  is  not  without  advocates.  In  the 
Revista  de  Derecho,  Historiay  Letrai  (Buenos  Ayres)    It.  E. 


Zeballos  advocates  United  States  intervention  in  the  quarrels 
between  South  American  countries.  But  many  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive papers  object  to  this.     The  Lei    (Santiago  de  Chile) 

says  : 

"Such  a  course  would  be  an  innovation  in  international  law. 
It  would  rob  even  weak  nations  of  their  dignity  and  self-respect. 
Moreover,  it  would  give  the  great  republic  altogether  too  much 
influence,  for  it  is  abundantly  proven  that  the  United  States 
is  not  inclined  to  act  unselfishly.  It  is  a  country  which  aims  at 
conquest,  and  its  ethics  are  altogether  materialistic  and  pagan." 

The  Journal  des  Dibats  (Paris)  points  out  that  Spam  can 
indeed  wield  powerful  influence  in  South  America,  as  Holland 
does  in  .South  Africa.  The  Spanish-American  nations  no  longer 
fear  Spain.  She  has  lost  her  American  possessions,  and  the 
theory  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water  is  now  beginning  to  find 
favor.  Already  the  stanzas  offensive  to  the  mother-country  have 
been  removed  from  the  national  hymn  of  the  Argentine  Federa- 
tion, and  the  powerful  Union  Ibero-Americana  is  extending  its 
influence.  Professor  Heinrich  Dietzel,  in  the  Nation  (Berlin), 
points  out  that  even  the  theory  of  an  economic  conquest  of  Span- 
ish America  is  not  easy  to  realize.  Briefly  put,  he  argues  as 
follows  . 

If  the  United  States  would  absorb  the  South  American  market, 
it  must  admit  South  American  raw  produce  duty  free.  But  the 
North  American  agrarians  are  not  willing  to  pay  this  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  South  Americans  are  little  inclined  to  pav  a 
high  price  for  American  goods  when  their  wants  can  be  supplied 
at  a  cheaper  rate  from  Europe.  Thus,  if  the  United  States  puts 
the  thumbscrews  on  Brazil  by  raising  the  duty  on  Brazilian 
coffee,  the  result  will  merely  be  that  the  Brazilians  will  sell  their 
coffee  elsewhere.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


MILITARY   SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  Boers  can  not  now  have  a  large  army  in  the  field,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  their  numbers.  British  estimates 
vary  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand.  The  war,  however,  is 
not  yet  over,  nor  have  the  Boers  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
guerilla  warfare.  The  British  Government  has  already  placed 
210,000  men  under  Lord  Roberts's  command,  and  more  are  being 
sent.  But  when  British  detachments  stray  from  the  main  bod- 
ies, they  are  bagged  by  companies  and  battalions  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  even  when  protected  by  artillery.  The 
London  Daily  News  correspondent  at  the  front  declares  that 
the  Boers  do  not  surrender  in  nearly  as  large  numbers  as  the 
British  public  are  led  to  believe,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Boers  who 
remain  in  the  field  is  reported  by  the  correspondents  of  Conti- 
nental papers  to  be  excellent.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
British  papers,  which  spoke  of  the  war  as  "over  "  some  six  weeks 
ago,  now  confess  themselves  mistaken.  Even  the  London  Times 
says  : 

"General  Talbot  Coke  with  the  Tenth  Brigade  made  a  recon- 
noissance  on  June  20  toward  Amersfoort,  where  he  found  2,000 
of  the  enemy  with  guns  occupying  a  strong  position.  Having 
shelled  them,  he  retired  and  was  not  followed  up  by  the  enemy. 
That  is  a  somewhat  negative  kind  of  success  for  us,  and  one 
which  the  Boers  might  not  inexcusably  represent  as  a  triumph 
for  themselves.  There  are  no  doubt  reasons  for  the  delay  in 
dealing  effectually  with  the  Boer  forces  still  in  the  field,  but  the 
fact  remains  that,  so  long  as  they  enjoy  their  present  freedom 
action,  we  can  hardly  claim  that  the  war  is  over  or  expect  so 
stubborn  a  person  as  Mr.  Kruger  to  admit  the  contention.  There 
is  a  grimly  humorous  announcement  in  our  money  article  to-day 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Rothschild.  They  inform  holders  of  the 
five  per  cent.  Transvaal  loan  of  1892  that  they  have  not  received 
the  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  now  due  upon  the 
bonds.  They  have  been  informed  from  Pretoria  that  the  late 
Transvaal  Government  was  shipping  bar  gold  to  meet  this  and 
other  liabilities,  but  they  do  not  know  to  whom  the  gold  was 
consigned  or  where  it  now  is.      We  should  conjecture  that  all  the 
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bar  gold  Mr.  Kruger  has  been  able  to  lay  hands  on  is  somewhere 
not  far  from  Machadodorp,  and  that  he  has  other  uses  for  it  than 
discharging  the  liabilities  of  the  'late'  government." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  suggests  a  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government.     It  says  : 

"The  lessons  of  the  past  month,  however  bitter,  would  be  salu- 
tary if  we  would  only  heed  them.  They  have  shown  that  the 
Boer  Government  and  the  Boer  peoples  are  absolutely  united. 
We  may  annex  the  Free  State  and  declare  all  the  burghers  who 
remain  in  the  field  to  be  rebels,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
wandering  President  has  the  sympathy  of  every  Dutchman  in 
the  Free  State  to  an  extent  that  he  never  had  before,  and  that 
the  allegiance  of  our  newest  colony  is  measured  simply  by  the 
range  of  our  rifles.  .  .  .  From  our  experience  in  the  Free  State 
we  may  learn  what  we  have  still  to  expect  in  the  Transvaal. 
There  is  now  a  theory  that  the  Free  Staters  are  much  more  ter- 
rible fellows  than  the  Transvaalers,  and  that  the  occupation  of 
the  latest  Free  State  capital  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
further  fighting  in  the  Transvaal.  That  is  nonsense.  After  the 
Free  State  campaign  is  over.  Lord  Roberts  will  have  Botha's 
army  to  disperse  ;  and  that  done,  he  will  have  to  occupy  the 
whole  country  and  hold  it  down  by  sheer  force  for  months  before 
peace  is  in  sight.  It  will  not  be  any  easier  to  make  peace  in  the 
Transvaal  by  a  proclamation  of  annexation  than  it  was  in  the 
Free  State.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  kind  of  war  that  the  public  had 
in  mind  last  year 
when  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  franchise 
were  in  progress.  .  .  . 
It  now  finds  that  it 
has  made  the  Boers 
heroes  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and 
driven  them  into  a 
fanatical  resistance. 
The  Boer  temper  can 
b  e  changed.  W  e 
have  only  to  treat 
them  as  reasonable 
beings  entitled  to  re- 
spect and  to  with- 
draw our  demand  for 
unconditional  surren- 
der, and  we  can  ob- 
tain   their    surrender 

on  any  reasonable  conditions  that  we  like  to  impose.  .  .  .  We 
can  not  understand  the  mind  or  heart  of  the  man  who  is 
moved  to  nothing  but  hate  and  contumely  by  the  last  dying 
struggles  of  a  nation.  Such  a  man,  it  appears,  is  Mr.  John 
Stuart.  'On  Monday  last,'  he  writes  from  Pretoria,  'I  visited 
Boksburg,  and  found  the  Boers  inclined  to  be  impudent.  ...  A 
few  stringent  "examples"  are  urgently  needed.  The  majority 
of  the  burghers  are  only  sulkily  submissive,  and  are  praying  the 
Almighty  to  send  them  other  early  chances  of  attacking  us. '  In 
other  words,  we  are  to  treat  our  beaten  enemies  as  rebels  and 
punish  them  for  disloyalty.  Such  suggestions  take  us  back  many 
generations  in  the  morality  of  warfare,  and  the  fact  that  they 
can  appear  in  a  great  London  paper  is  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  sensitiveness  of  the  public  is  weakened  as  to  the 
things  that  concern  the  honor  of  a  belligerent  nation." 

Many  people  begin  to  realize  that  the  Boers  will  not  accept 
terms  which  are  little  short  of  unconditional  surrender.  The  St. 
James' s  Gazette  complains  that  General  Botha  "did  not  even 
think  it  worth  the  while  to  wake  President  Kruger  from  his  nap 
when  a  deputation  from  Pretoria  came  to  see  the  ex-President." 
Events  (Ottawa)  says: 

"The  deputation  was  stopped  by  General  Botha,  who  informed 
the  envoy  that  the  situation  was  now  entirely  a  military  one,  and 
refused  to  allow  him  to  proceed  any  farther.  An  exchange  of 
letters  is  said  to  be  going  on  between  Lord  Roberts  and  General 
Botha,  but  in  relation  to  what  is  not  stated.  The  fact  that  nego- 
tiations are  going  on  at  all  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Government  on  the  matter  of  terms  is  not  as  rigid 


May: — John  Bull  informs  Un- 
cle   Sam    that   nothing   is 
.     eaten  as  hot  as  it  is  cooked. 


June:  —  Uncle  Sam  informs 
John  Bull  that  he  will  ruin 
his  stomach  if  he  is  not 
careful. 


SOUTH  AFRICA   AND  THE   PHILIPPINES 


as  it  was,  while  on  the  Boer  side  any  propositions  in  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  may  have  a  say  are  so  suspected  that  they 
are  probably  demanding  guaranties  beyond  what  Lord  Roberts 
is  prepared  or  empowered  to  grant." 

Continental  Europe  refuses  to  boom  the  mining  shares,  much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  English  speculators,  who,  as  The  Satur- 
day Review  remarks,  confidently  expected  such  support.  The 
fact  is,  continental  Europe  does  not  regard  the  war  as  ended. 
For  example,  the  Novoye  Vrentya  (St.  Petersburg)  says: 

"The  London  newspapers  have  made  an  attempt  to  decree  the 
war  as  ended,  without  asking  the  Boers  what  they  thought  of  it. 
Some  of  these  papers  have  packed  away  the  head  line  'The 
War,'  and  substituted  'The  Crisis  in  China.'  Special  telegrams 
from  war  correspondents  have  ceased  to  appear,  and  the  public 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  Lord  Roberts's  meager  reports  and 
Reuter's  short  messages.  Strange  to  say  the  thing  does  not 
work.  There  is  something  wrong,  for  the  well-considered  meas- 
ures of  the  English  editors  have  not  made  the  Boers  surrender. 
In  spite  of  the  decree,  the  Boers  fight  and  get  themselves  talked 
about.  It  seems  certain  that  the  idea  of  withdrawing  troops 
from  South  Africa  for  service  in  China  must  be  given  up,  and 
as  there  are  none  left  in  the  mother-country,"  India  will  have  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  And  India  has  not  much  to  spare  !  The 
impotence  of  Great  Britain  is  getting  daily  more  apparent,  and 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
'         |      the  powers  will  take 
this  fact  into  due  con- 
sideration." 

It  can  not  be  said 
that  the  South  Afri- 
can war  has  increased 
the  respect  of  conti- 
nental Europe  for 
Great  Britain  as  a 
fighting  power.  The 
Tages  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin) says : 

"Since  the  Boers 
show  such  ability  to 
strike  hard  blows, 
now  that  the  opti- 
mists in  England 
declare  them  crushed,  we  may  well  believe  that  their  resistance 
is  not  weakened.  Very  funny  sounds  the  announcement  that 
10,000  men  must  be  withdrawn  from  South  Africa  for  China. 
Any  one  can  see  that  the  withdrawal  of  ever  so  small  a  detach- 
ment must  increase  the  courage  of  the  Boers.  Such  announce- 
ments are  '  too  thin. '  They  reveal  the  endeavor  of  the  nervous 
British  press  to  hide  impotence  behind  braggadacio.  British 
politics  has  hardly  ever  been  in  such  a  fix  before.  It  would 
seem  that  the  robber  empire  will  be  forced  to  release  its  prey  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  remarkable  proof 
of  Divine  providence  if  the  troubles  of  Asia  assisted  the  cause  of 
justice  in  Africa." 

Here  and  there,  however,  is  seen  a  paper  which  takes  a  rosy 
view  of  England's  position.  The  Japan  Advertiser,  Yokohama, 
referring  to  Lord  Salisbury's  somber  view  of  the  situation, 
says  : 

"To  all  outward  appearance  England  has  seldom  had  less 
cause  for  apprehension  than  now.  It  is  sailing  on  the  full  tide 
of  victory,  and  with  an  added  power  of  prestige  wellnigh  incal- 
culable. If  there  is  no  specific  danger,  and  in  case  there  is  the 
premier  should  have  at  least  intimated  its  nature,  then,  unless 
human  nature  has  changed,  and  men  have  ceased  to  respect 
success  or  the  evidences  of  power,  there  is  no  danger  at  all." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literarv  Digest. 


July  .—John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam 
amicably  converse  on  the 
subject  of  hot  soup. 


-Kladderadatsch. 


QUEEN  VIC  i  okia's  gold  cup,  a  present  to  the  city  of  Dublin  to  commem- 
orate her  recent  visits  to  Ireland,  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Dublin  cor- 
poration. It  is  egg  shaped,  weighs  160  ounces,  and  is  two  feet  and  three 
inches  in  height,  with  a  circumference  at  the  rim  of  three  feet.  It  stands 
on  a  pedestal  of  black  marble  inlaid  with  gold,  with  the  royal  arms  on  one 
face  and  those  of  the  corporation  of  Dublin  on  another. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGATION    LIFE   IN    PEKING. 

ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN,  author  of  "China  in  Trans- 
formation," and  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  in  the  far  East,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  called  "Over- 
land to  China."  in  which  he  gives  a  description  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  the  Chinese  capital  that  will  be  read 
with  especial  interest  at  this  time.  After  describing  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Peking  streets  and  the   insults  shouted  at  the 


BRITISH  LEGATION    IN   PEKING. 
Last  Refuge  of  the  Besieged  Foreigners. 

foreigner  by  the  rowdies  on  every  corner,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
"it  is,  one  feels,  only  the  ever-present  fear  of  bodily  chastise- 
ment that  restrains  the  populace  to  an  attitude  of  sullen  dislike, 
or,  at  the  very  best,  of  polite  indifference."  The  redeeming  fea- 
ture of  Peking  is  its  climate,  "the  quality  of  the  air — in  winter 
dry  and  sparkling,  the  very  champagne  of  atmospheric  vintages  ; 
in  spring  and  autumn  a  delicious  blending  of  frost  and  sun. 
Life  is  then  one  continual  exhilaration  ;  the  floods  of  light  pour 
a  tonic  into  the  blood,  the  keen  air  braces  the  nerves  until  mere 
movement  is  a  joy."     He  continues  : 

"But  it  is  not  only  the  health  and  physical  enjoyment  of  their 
sojourn  that  people  remember  wistfully  in  after-years.  Peking 
society — at  any  rate,  till  quite  recently — had  also  its  special 
charm.  The  capital  not  being 'open  to  trade,'  the  community 
practically  consisted  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  inspectorate 
general  of  Chinese  maritime  customs,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
a  hundred,  of  whom  about  fifteen  were  ladies.  The  social  at- 
mosphere was  as  genial  as  it  was  refined.  Old  friends  met 
again  who  had  last  known  each  other  in  Rome  or  Washington, 
Vienna  or  The  Hague.  Outside  his  chancellerie,  no  one  was 
Russian  or  British  or  Spanish,  but  only  one  of  a  little  band  of 
foreigners  isolated  in  a  semi-hostile  country.  Every  function 
bore  a  cosmopolitan  character,  and  the  geniality  of  good-fellow- 
ship was  agreeably  controlled  within  tactful  diplomatic  forms. 
A  minister's  assured  position,  which  no  one  disregarded,  did  not 
prevent  his  being  ban  enfant ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  mere 
rank,  as  such,  monopolize  attentions.  A  talented  student  might 
be,  for  the  time,  a  greater  personage  in  the  salon  than  a  dull 
plenipotentiary,  and  a  brilliant  cotillon  leader  eclipse  even  a 
chambellan  de  F empereur  (but  gouty)  while  the  music  lasted. 
Neither  was  there  any  incentive  to  vain  display  where  ranks  and 
incomes  were  so  clearly  defined 

"In  those  days  the  tone  was  set  by  the  British  legation. 
whether  in  diplomatic  or  social  matters.  The  preponderance  of 
British  trade — over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole — was  too  indis- 
putable to  be  competed  with  ;  the  exquisite  old-school  courtesy 
and  the  profuse  hospitality  of  the  British  minister  equally  ad- 
mitted of  no  successful  rivalry.  Stiff  but  friendly  German,  offi- 
cial Frenchman,  genial  American,  smiling  Japanese,  and  suave 


Russian  followed  with  good  grace  where  the  Ying  Kuo  Fu 
[British  legation]  led.  The  smaller  fry — Italians,  Belgians, 
Spaniards,  and  Dutchmen — were  even  more  glad  to  benefit  by 
the  British  ice-breaker,  altho,  to  be  precise,  ice-breaking  was 
rarely  needed.  If  we  except  the  pretensions  of  France  to  con- 
trol Roman  Catholicism — of  whatever  nationality — in  partibus 
infidelium,  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  no  conflicting  inter- 
ests ;  negotiations  with  China  in  those  golden  days  being  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  audience,  transit  pass,  and  missionary 
questions  (including  the  settlement  of  perennial  claims),  ques- 
tions all  so  long  outstanding  as  to  have  become  chronic.  The 
legations,  when  action  was  necessary,  made  common  cause,  the 
victory  of  one  being  hailed  as  a  gain  to  all,  and  the  initiative  be- 
ing usually  intrusted  to  H.  B.  M's. 
representative.  It  is,  however, 
open  to  doubt  whether  the  honor- 
able and  considerate  tone  that  then 
prevailed  was  appreciated  as  fully 
by  the  Chinese  as  it  would  be  now. 
They  have  experienced  other  treat- 
ment since  with  which  to  compare 
it." 

The  vicissitudes  of  world-politics, 
however,  brought  new  conditions. 
He  says : 

"Such,  in  brief,  was  life    in   Pe- 
king  up   to  the   conclusion   of   the 
Franco- Russian    e7itente.        From 
that    date    commenced    a    change. 
The  happy  family  circle  was  broken 
up  into  cliques  ;    mines  and  coun- 
termines were  sprung  ;  intrigues  of 
all  sorts  spread  bitterness  and  jeal- 
ousy.     The   old-fashioned,  chronic 
questions   of  transit   and  audience 
gave  way  to  fierce  threats  and  de- 
mands for  territory  and  special  concessions.     The  French  and 
Russian  ministers  alternated  their  daily  visits  to  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen,  and  bullied,  stormed,  and  threatened,  until  the  Chinese — 
who  looked  in  vain  for  help  from  England — were    completely 
cowed.     A  rude  awakening,  indeed,  from  the  old  days  of  Sleepy- 
Hollow  diplomacy.       Concession  hunters,    syndicates,    and    ad- 
venturers flocked  to  Peking  as  vultures  to  a  carcass." 

"The  Franco-Russian  alliance  and  Japanese  war,  the  succes- 
sive seizures  of  Kiao-Chau,  Port  Arthur,  and  Wei-hai-Wei,"  he 
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AMERICAN   LEGATION   IN   I'EKING. 

remarks,  "have,  indeed,  wrought  a  change  in  the  'Peking'' 
dear  to  old  memories."  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
book  to  indicate  that  he  expected  any  such  sweeping  changes  as 
have  been  effected  since  he  wrote  these  words.  Nearly  all  the 
writers  on  China,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  looked  to  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope for  indications  of  future  changes  in  the  situation,  and  to 
have  ignored  the  Chinese  themselves  almost  entirely. 
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FOREIGN      POSSIBILITIES   OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Vice-Consul-General  McLean  sends  from  Yoko- 
hama, April  27,  1900,  a  clipping  from  The  Japan 
Times,  of  even  date,  giving  information  concern- 
ing the  rapidly  developing  petroleum  industry  in 
the  district  of  Echigo,  Japan,  as  follows  : 

"There  are  at  present  over  thirty  petroleum 
companies  in  the  oil  district  in  Echigo.  Some  of 
these  possess  a  capital  of  over  1,000,000  yen  (§498,- 
000),  the  aggregate  capital  amounting  to  12,000,000 
yen  ($5,966,000).  In  consequence  of  the  increasing 
activity  of  the  industry,  the  inadequacy  of  bank- 
ing facilities  is  now  being  felt  by  the  merchants 
in  the  locality  and  by  those  having  business  con- 
nections with  the  place.  With  the  object  of  af- 
fording better  facilities  in  this  direction,  the  First 
and  Yasuda  banks,  in  Tokyo,  and  the  Sumitomo 
bank,  in  Osaka,  have  under  consideration  the  es- 
tablishment of  branches  either  in  Nagaoka  or 
Kashiwazaki.  The  proposed  scheme  to  construct 
a  pipe  line  from  the  seat  of  the  petroleum  wells  in 
Echigo  to  Tokyo,  for  the  rapid  and  convenient 
transportation  of  kerosene,  is  now  assuming  a 
practical  shape.  The  promoters  of  the  enterprise 
have  decided  to  entrust  the  Nakai  engineering 
office  with  the  business  of  making  a  preliminary 
survey  for  the  projected  work.  Mr.  Miyagi,  grad- 
uate of  the  engineering  college  of  the  Tokyo  Im- 
perial University,  will  act  as  advising  engineer  in 
the  survey,  which  is  to  be  begun  at  no  distant 
date." 


Consul  McFarland  writes  from  Nottingham, 
May  25,  1900  : 

A  new  railway  station,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  England,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  this 
city  yesterday.  It  was  built  by  two  roads — the 
new  Great  Central  and  the  Great  Northern — and 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  being  entered  from  each 
direction  by  tunnels.  It  covers  12  acres,  and  cost 
slightly  in  excess  of  ,£i,ooo,ooo(  $4,866,500).  Five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  removed  from  the  site,  and  the  platform 
frontage,  of  solid  masonry  built  to  car-floor  height, 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts* 

THERE  remain  but  a 
few  more  weeks  to  take 
advantage  of  our  Re- 
duced Price  Sale  on  Suits 
and  Skirts.  Some  wee'is 
ago,  when  we  began  this 
Sale,  we  had  several  thou- 
sand pieces  of  suitings  and 
skirtings  on  hand.  Almost 
all  of  these  have  been  cl  osed 
out,  but  a  nice  assortment 
is  still  left ;  the  balance 
must  now  be  sold  in  order 
to  make  room  for  our  new 
Fall  stock  of  materials. 
You  will  not  soon  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  secur- 
ing a  fashionable  garment 
made  to  order  at  such  a 
great  reduction  from  former 
prices.  One -third  has 
been  cut  off  the  price 
of  ni  arlyevery  suitand skirt 
in  our  line,  and  many  of 
our  garments  have  been  re- 
duced to  exactly  one-half 
of  former  prices.  The 
quality  of  materials  and 
workmanship,  however,  is 
right  up  to  our  usual  stand- 
ard— just  as  good  as  if 
you  paid  double  the 
money. 

Order  from  this  Reduced 
Price  Sale  whatever  you 
wish;  if  you  don'c  like  it, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Tailor-made  Suits,  lined  throughout:  former  price  $10: 

reduced  to  $6.67.    $15  Suits  reduced  to  $10;  some 

reduced  to  $7.50. 

$20  Suits  reduced  to  $13.34  ;    some  reduced  to  $10. 

Separate   All-Wool  Skirts:    former  price  $6;    reduced 

to  $4.    $7  Skirts  reduced  to  $4.67  ;  some  reduced 
to  $3.50.    Handsome  Wash  Suits  in  the  newest  styles: 

former  price  $4  :  reduced  to  $2.    $5  Wash  Suits  re- 
i      duced  to  $2.50,    Wash  Skirts,  indispensable  for 

Summer  wear :  former  price  $3  :  reduced  to  $1.50. 
$4  Wash  Skirts  reduced  to  $2.    Reduced  prices  on  Rainy- 
Day  Suits  and  Skirts. 

We  tell  you  about  hundreds  of  reduced-price  garments 
in  our  Summer  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  FREE, 
together  with  samples  ofmaterials.to  any  lady  who  wishes 
them.  Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  ;  you 
wilt  get  them  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COJiPANY, 
119  and  121  West  33d  St.,  New  York. 


aggregates  2  miles.  The  largest  station  in  Britain 
is  the  Waverly,  at  Edinburgh,  covering  23  acres. 
Liverpool  Street  station,  London,  covers  22^4  acres. 
Next  to  the  new  Nottingham  Central,  now  the 
largest  in  the  provinces,  comes  New  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, covering  ioJ£  acres.  All  of  these  sta- 
tions are  of  the  most  substantial  pattern,  being 
constructed  entirely  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron. 


Consul  Schumann,  of  Mainz,  writes  May  16, 
1900 : 

Cheap  laundry  soaps  hold  the  first  place  in  this 
line  of  exports  to  China,  but  cheap  toilet  soaps  also 
find  a  ready  sale.  Laundry  soap  must  be  in  bars, 
and  a  certain  number  of  bars  must  weigh  exactly 
50  pounds  avoirdupois.  Each  50  pounds  must  be 
packed  in  separate  cases  suitable  for  sea  transport. 
Each  bar  of  soap  must  be  stamped  in  Chinese  let- 
ters with  the  name  of  the  foreign  commission 
house  in  China  to  which  the  soap  is  consigned. 
Toilet  soap  should  be  packed  in  cardboard  boxes, 
each  holding  two  to  three  pieces.  Each  box  should 
be  decorated  with  a  picture  which  appeals  to  the 
taste  of  the  Chinese.  There  is  also  great  demand 
for  single  pieces  of  soap,  enclosed  in  a  round  or 
square  tin  box,  enameled  and  decorated.  The  de- 
mand for  candles  in  China  is  very  large,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  used  at  all  religious  cere- 
monies. Pure  white  and  cochineal  red  candles  are 
the  most  salable  colors.  It  is  essential  that  they 
be  cheap  and  of  fair  quality.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  colors  for  the 
packages.  It  may  happen  that  a  cardboard  box 
or  paper  wrapping  which  in  design  and  coloring 
would  appeal  to  our  taste,  would  seem  abominable 
to  the  Chinese,  and  under  no  condition  could  they 
be  induced  to  buy  it,  even  tho  they  fully  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  ware  it  enclosed.  Mer- 
chants who  wish  to  do  a  profitable  business  with 
China  must  always  take  into  account  the  tastes, 
superstitions,  and  religious  ideas  of  the  Chinese. 
They  always  detect  symbols  of  luck,  wealth,  etc., 
in  the  general  make-up  of  articles,  and  this  will 
influence  them  in  buying. 


Consul  Taylor,  of  Glasgow,  writes  June  1,  1900, 
as  follows : 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  railroads  of  Scotland 
began  a  systematic  effort  looking  to  increasing 
their  revenues.  Prior  to  that  time  there  was  prac- 
tically no  limit  on  the  amount  of  personal  baggage 
which  passengers  were  permitted  to  take  with 
them  on  either  first-  or  third-class  fares.  About  a 
year  ago,  however,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
by  all  the  roads,  placing  a  limitation  of  60  pounds 
of  baggage  on  a  third-class  ticket,  and  120  pounds 
on  a  first-class  ticket  Charge  is  made  for  over- 
weight. At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  certain 
class  of  "season"  tickets,  known  as  "traders," 
were  increased  50  per  cent.  This  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  still  another,  going  into  effect  June  1, 
which  increases  the  price  of  return  fares  20  per 
cent.  Third-class  week-end  tickets  are  increased 
from  3  to  20  per  cent.  The  reason  given  in  the 
main  for  these  decided  advances  is  the  increased 
price  of  coal.  The  advance  of  $1.20  per  ton  which 
has  taken  place  this  year  will  mean  an  increased 
expense  to  one  road  alone  of  $1,650,000,  estimating 
that  this  particular  road  uses  1,350,000  tons  ;  and 
this  line  is  not  the  largest  consumer.  In  round 
numbers,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  the  rail- 
roads of  Scotland  for  coal  this  year  quite  $2,500,- 

000  more  than  last  year. 

From  the  present  outlook  there  does  not  prom- 
ise, in  the  near  future  at  least,  to  be  any  appreci- 
able decline  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  result  is 
that  all  lines  of  manufactures  have  been  affected 
in  their  profits,  and  very  serious  consequences  are 
predicted  if  the  extraordinarily  high  prices  con- 
tinue much  longer. 

Acting  Consul  Monaghan,  under  date  of  March 
3,  1900,  transmits  the  following  translation  of  a 
letter  received  by  him  from  Mr.  Eugen  Alexan- 
der, a  shoe  dealer  of  St.  Petersburg,  Sabalkanskij 
Prospect,  No.  128,  relative  to  the  outlook  for  Amer- 
ican boots  and  shoes  in  that  empire  : 

"In  the  issue  of  January  13,  1900,  of  the  Leder- 
markt  ( Frankfort),  there  is  a  note  stating  that  you 

1  United  States  consul  at  Chemnitz  1  nave  it  as  your 


BONDS 

Suitable    for   the    investment  of 

TRUST  FUNDS  and  ESTATES. 


We  own  and  offer 

$85,000  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
FIVE  PER  GENT  GOLD  RONDS 

OF 

The  Kenosha  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  an  ab- 
solute first  mortgage  upon  all  the 
property  now  owned  or  that  may  be  here- 
after acquired  by  the  company. 

The  Trust  Deed  provides  that  all 
the  bonds  must  be  paid  off  at  105 
and    interest   within   30   years. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company 
for  the  past  year  were  over  twice  the 
interest  on  the  bonds. 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  a  manufacturing 
city  of  considerable  importance,  is  sit- 
uated 34  miles  south  of  Milwaukee  and 
51  miles  north  of  Chicago  on  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railway.  It  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  1 4,000.  The  city  is  in  ex- 
cellent financial  condition  ;  owns  its  own 
waterworks  and  a  complete  sewerage  sys- 
tem ;  is  well  paved,  and  the  improvements 
generally  indicate  substantial  prosperity. 

We  offer  these  bonds  at  102!  and  interest, 
yielding  over  5'   interest  per  annum, 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


DEVITT,  TREMBLE  &  CO., 

BANKERS, 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

CHINA. 

RELIGIOUS,  PHILOSOPHICAL   AND    LITERARY. 
TRAVELS   l\   TAKTAKY,    I  mill    I     AXD  CHINA 

of  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet.  Reprint  edition.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  W.  Hazlitt.  2  vols.,  100 illustrations. 
688  pages.  Cloth,  $2.C0.  (10s.)  Handsomely  bound  in 
Oriental  style.  A  classic  work  of  travels.  One  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  all  times. 

"  A  treasury  of  information  for  the  student  of  comparative 
religion,  ethnology,  geography,  and  natural  history."—  The 
outlook.  A  Chinese  Classic. 

LAO-TZE'S  TAO-TF.H  K1.V«;.  Chinese  English. 
With  introduction,  transliteration  and  notes.  By  Dr. 
Paul  Carus.    345  pages.     Price,  $3.00. 

The  book  has  been  so  compiled  that  every  reader  will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  verify  the  translation,  and,  if  he 
so  desires,  to  study  the  Chinese  language,  practically,  in 
connection  with  a  celebrated  classic. 

til  INB9K  PHI  I  .<►»<>  I'll  V.  Bv  Paul  Carus  .Price,  26c. 

CHIXKSE  FICTION.  By  Dr.  George  T.  Candlin. 
Price,  15c.  Other  oriental  Works. 

I  ii  l  (.OSPF.I.  OF  BUDDHA.  According  to  old 
records.  Told  by  Paul  Carus.  With  table  of  references 
and  parallels,  glossary  and  complete  index.  Sixth  edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.0J. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  IIKIII..  andlho  Idtanf 
Evil.  From  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day.  By 
Dr.  Paul  Carus.  With  illustrations  from  ancient  and 
modern  denionology,  as  recorded  on  monuments  and 
in  literature.  Five  hundred  8vo  pages,  with  .ill  illus- 
trations in  black  and  tint   Price,  when  published,  $t>.00. 

Speelul  Advance  Offer.    All  orders  received  before   Au- 
ras! 16,  1900.  thedate  of  going  to  press,  will  1*  filled  at  the  spec- 
ial price  of  $4.00  per  copy.  O.  O.  D.,  or  cash  with  order 
The  Open  Court  I'ulilishinsf  Cm..  321  Dearborn  Street.  Cbirago,  111 
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opinion  before  the  Brockton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  there  would  be  a  sale  for  American 
shoes  in  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  etc.,  if  the 
goods  were  properlv  introduced  to  the  people. 
Being  an  expert,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Russian  conditions.  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  experi- 
ence, especially  as  regards  the  Russian  shoe  mar- 
ket. 

"There  is  very  little  imported.  The  reasons  are 
as  follows  : 

"(ii  The  Russian  demands  a  light  boot  above 
everything-,  and  can  get  it  in  domestic  makes. 
The  German  shoe  manufacturer  pays  mole  atten- 
tion to  durability  than  to  lightness.  According  to 
my  opinion,  both  these  qualities  could  be  com- 
bined. The  only  factory  that  claims  attention 
here  in  St.  Petersburg  is  the  St.  Petersburger 
Ischaft  fuer  mechanische  Schuhfabrikation, 
which  uses  excellent  leather,  produced  in  its  own 
tanning-yards.  This  factory  sends  large  quanti- 
ties of  shoes  and  boots  into  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire. Still  lighter  than  the  shoes  made  by  this 
hrm  are  those  produced  in  several  Warsaw  fac- 
tories, which  are  bought  here  extensively. 

"(2)  The  annexed  extract  from  the  Russian  tar- 
iff shows  how  difficult  the  import  of  shoes  is,  owing 
to  the  high  duties. 

"If  American  maufacturers  decide  to  export 
their  product  to  Russia,  I  am  quite  of  your  opin- 
ion— the  goods  must  be  adequately  introduced. 
Considerable  monotony  prevails  here  as  regards 
shapes,  so  that  really  elegant  shoes  would  in  time 
make  their  way.  The  duty  is  of  no  account  when 
once  a  demand  has  been  created,  as  a  few  rubles 
more  would  be  readily  paid  for  a  fine  boot  by  the 
better  Russian  public. 

"Regarding  paragraph  5  (tariff),  please  note  that 
the  articles  therein  mentioned  are  imported  al- 
most entirely,  and  I  believe  America  could  in  time 
do  considerable  business  in  them.  Nearly  the 
same  applies  to  article  6  (straps),  which  line  is 
mainly  supplied  by  England.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  further  information,  and  shall  be  gladly 
at  the  service  of  parties  interested  in  entering  the 
Russian  market." 


Indigestibles 

The  outer  covering  or  shell  of  grain 
is  entirely  indigestible,  yet  we  see 
quantities  of  persons  filling  the 
delicate  stomachs  of  children  with 
oats  in  some  form  or  whole  wheat 
products.  Not  only  is  there  little 
food  in  these  preparations  but  there 
is  a  lot  of  positively  detrimental  stuff 
which  irritates  the  stomach  and  im- 
pairs the  digestion. 

CREAM  OF 
WHEAT 

is  composed  of  only  the  part  of  the 
grain  useful  as  a  food — it  is  palatable, 
nutritious,  and  digestible. 

A  series  of  gravures  which  we  issue  will  in- 
terest you.  They  are  really  fine,  and  you  get  one 
with  two  packages  of  Cream  of  Wheat.  Your 
grocer  has  them. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CAN 


INCAND 

GASOLINE 
LAMPS 


ON 


ESCENT 

INSTANTANEOUSfJ 
LIGHTING' 


For  home  or  business  use  they  are 

PERFECTION 

In  Ji.i.t  mi-         OH!   Fine  print  read  45  feet 

away.      linlliant  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
1  iv    '/q  p  c   cheaper  than  ordinary  gas. 

1  :  Lighted  instanUy  with  one 
match— no  waiting1  in  the  dark-  no  alcohol 
torch.  Combine  mo»t  of  the  advant- 
ages of  gat  and  electricity.  Portable  pas 
lamps,  safe,  amokelc  >ele  is 

Chan  lantf •  wall  an<l  bracket  lamps 

r  nxi'lr 

1  Guarantee  nn  »ney 

1  anted,    81  ltd  for  call  ( 

Canton  Inc»ndeic«nt  Light  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


PERSONALS. 

HAN-m.rcss,  but  Handy.— That  handsale  not  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  climbing  of  the  ladder 
of  success  is  shown  by  the  career  of  Abraham  B. 
Myers,  one  of  the  best-known  residents  of  Han- 
over. Mr.  Myers,  who  is  almost  forty  years  of  age, 
has  been  without  hands  since  he  was  eighteen.  A 
blast  in  his  father"s  limestone  quarry  mangled  his 
arms,  and  both  were  amputated  above  the  elbow. 
His  misfortune  made  him  resolute,  and,  returning 
to  school  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself  for 
teaching,  he  achieved  his  purpose  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  for  years  he  has  been  a  tutor  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Myers  writes  a  legi- 
ble hand  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  appli- 
ance, using  only  the  stumps  of  his  arms  to  hold  his 
pen.  In  1890,  he  was  census  enumerator  of  Penn 
township,  York  county,  which  position  he  filled 
very  satisfactorily.  He  is  the  recording  secre- 
tary of  Camp  No.  328,  Patriotic  Sons  of  America, 
and  of  McAllister  Council,  No.  ion,  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics,  of  Hanover.  He  is 
a  marksman,  and  one  of  no  mean  ability.  He  has 
a  handle  fastened  to  his  gun  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
hold  it  without  his  stumps.  He  pulls  the  trigger 
by  means  of  a  string,  the  end  of  which  he  grips 
with  his  teeth. 

In  politics  Mr.  Myers  is  a  Republican,  and  was 
nominated  by  that  party  in  1897  for  prothonotary 
of  York  county.  He  was  not  elected,  but  reduced 
the  usual  Democratic  majority  of  3,000  to  less  than 
800.  Mr.  Myers  is  married,  and  is  the  father  of  a 
five-year-old  boy.  He  has  sold  his  home,  and  in- 
tends to  move  to  Lancaster,  where  he   will  con- 


tinue to  instruct  the  youth. - 
delphiai. 


-Public  Ledger  (Phila- 


r.KN.  Hector  Macdonai.d.  —  Sir  Hector  Mac- 
donald  talked  very  freely.  You  can  not  call  him  a 
pro-Boer,  but  they  have  no  keener  admirer  of  their 
fighting  qualities.  What  struck  Mr.  Menpes  about 
this  self-made  general  was  his  dislike  of  luxury. 
When  all  the  officers  were  enjoying  the  compara- 
tive luxury  of  Bloemfontein,  he  stuck  to  his  tent 
outside.  lie  preferred  to  rough  it  on  the  ground. 
He  gave  Mr.  Menpes  a  good  illustration  of  the 
enormous  difficulties  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment during  the  war.  "I'll  tell  you  what  it  is," 
said  he,  in  his  soldierly  way.  "I  trust  nobody  in 
Bloemfontein — not  men  —  certainly  not  women. 
The  children  are  the  only  safe  draws.  What  I  do 
is  to  stuff  my  pockets  full  of  sweets,  go  out  for 
a  walk,  and  talk  to  the  children.  They  tell  you 
where  their  papas  have  gone."  Then  he  went  on 
to  compare  fighting  in  South  Africa  with  fighting 
in  the  Sudan.  In  the  Sudan  it  was  child's  play — 
easy  country—  no  enemy.  Here  a  fearful  country 
and  a  brilliant  enemy.  "Now,  how  far  do  you 
think  that  kopje  is  off"— pointing  to  a  hillock  which 
appeared  quite  close,  but  which  was  really  some 
miles  off.  Mr.  Menpes  was  aware  of  the  deceptive 
nature  of  the  country,  and  said  so.  "Well,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Hector,  "you  would  think  it  was  an 
easy  thing  to  take  my  brigade  there,  wouldn't 
you  ?  And  it  looks  fiat  country  between  us, 
doesn't  it?  Yet  there  10,000  Boers  could  conceal 
themselves  in  that  wavy  plain." — From  Interview 
with  Mortimer  Menpes,  in  London  Daily  A'ews. 


A     COLORED     Woman's    ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— 

Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrill,  of  Washington,  occu- 
pies to  the  educated,  intelligent  colored  women  of 
this  country  the  relation  in  which  Hooker  Wash- 
ington stands  to  the  African  race.  She  is  an  ac- 
knowledged leader,  a  woman  of  exceptional  nat- 
ural ability,  developed  by  years  of  continental 
travel  and  study  of  the  languages  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Lausanne,  and  Florence.  A  graduate  of  Oberlin, 
she  is  the  first  colored  woman  in  the  United  States 
to  receive  and  offer  to  serve  on  the  faculty  of  a  col- 
lege of  Oberlin's  standing.  She  was  also  the  first 
■  -d  woman  to  be  made  trustee  of  the  public 
schools    of    Washington.     After    returning    from 

For  Seasickness 
Uh<-   Bortford's  Acid   Phosphate 

Dr.     I.    FoURNBSS-BriCK,   of   ^.S.    Teutonic,  says:    "I 

have  prescribed  it  among  il"-  passengera  travelling  to  and 
from    Europe,  and   am     satisfied    th.it  if  taken   in   time,  it 

will,  in  a  great  many  ca  n<    eatickneM." 


An    Old    Theory 
Exploded 

Food  not  Digested  in  the 
Stomach. 


This  Organ  only  Prepares  it  for  Assimi. 
lation  by  the  Intestines. 


Until  a  few  months  ago  the  medical  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  have  always 
believed  that  food  was  digested  in  the  stomach; 
but  thanks  to  science,  they  are  now  enabled  to 
follow  the  whole  process  of  digestion  with  their 
own  eyes  from  the  moment  food  enters  the 
mouth  until  it  is  taken  into  the  system,  or  carried 
off  through  the  bowels.  Heretofore  all  reme- 
dies for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  have  been  given 
with  the  idea  of  assisting  the  stomach  to  digest 
food,  and  the  discovery  that  this  organ  does  not 
digest  it  at  all  explains  the  cause  of  their  failure 
to  cure  the  disease,  and  its  constant  increase  in 
spite  of  the  thousand  arid  one  remedies  used. 
Another  and  equally  important  discovery  wag 
also  made;  that  there  are  three  distinct  kinds 
of  dyspepsia,  two  of  which  require  different 
remedies,  and  the  remedy  for  one  must  be 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  in  character. 
For  instance,  acid  dyspepsia  required  an  alka- 
line treatment;  indigestion  an  acid  treatment; 
these  combined  and  given  in  one  dose  neutra- 
lize each  other,  consequently,  cannot  be  given 
together  with  effect.  The  third  and  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  (intestinal  dyspepsia)  requires  a 
germicide  which  must  be  harmless,  and  yet 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the  bacilli  which  cause 
the  disease.  Understanding  this  and  knowing 
that  they  possess  the  only  germicide  which  can 
be  taken  internally  without  injury  (Hyomei), 
the  R.  T.  Booth  Company  have  placed  on  the 
market  a  dyspepsia  cure,  and  the  only  one  made 
which  treats  every  phase  of  the  disease  sepa- 
rately. That  it  has  been  a  success  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  guarantee  it ;  some- 
thing- never  done  before,  and  agree  to 
return  the  money  if  a  cure  is  not  effected. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Write  giving  symptoms  and  we  will  send  three 
days*  treatment  Free.  The  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO., 
50  Avenue  I,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
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54  Beekman  Street,    New  York. 
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abroad  she  taught  in  the  high  school  of  Washing- 
ton for  some  time  previous  to  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
R.  H.  Terrill,  a  District  lawyer.  It  was  because 
of  her  approaching  marriage  that  she  refused  the 
offered  registrarship  of  Oberlin  College.  Her  time 
is  largely  devoted  to  work  for  the  colored  people, 
as  she  is  president  of  the  Bethel  Literary  and  His- 
torical Society,  chairman  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, Colored  Woman's  League,  and  leader  of  a 
class  in  English  literature  made  up  largely  of  her 
intimate  friends.  At  the  last  convention  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  held  in 
Washington,  Mrs.  Terrill  gave,  under  the  head  of 
"The  Justice  of  Woman=Suffrage,"  a  most  schol- 
arly argument.  One  of  the  happy  features  of  that 
occasion  was  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  Terrill  of  a 
beautiful  marble  bust  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
by  the  latter's  sister,  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher 
Hooker.  Mrs.  Hooker  recently  made  public  men- 
tion of  Mrs.  Terrill  as  follows  :  "At  a  convention 
composed  of  the  brainiest  women  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrill  has  proved  her- 
self to  be  an  orator  among  orators.  She  is  a 
speaker  of  superior  ability,  fine  presence,  and 
strong,  magnetic  power  ;  graceful,  eloquent,  log- 
ical. Mrs.  Terrill  is  one  of  the  coming  women  of 
America." — Leslie's  Weekly- 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Hesitation. — "She  said  I  might  kiss  her  on  either 
cheek."  "What  did  you  do  ?  "I  hesitated  a  long 
time  between  them."— /.//<?. 


Once.— She  :  "It's  too  bad  poor  Jack  Goodfellow 
failed  ;  he  had  so  many  friends,  too." 
He  (reflectively)  :  "He  had."—  Brooklyn  Lit,-. 


No  Sign. — Dk.  Jalap:  "Let  me  see  your  tongue, 
please." 

Patient:  "Oh,  doctor,  no  tongue  can  tell  how 
badlv  I  feel."— Tit-Bits. 


Not  Headquarters. —  "  What  did  her  father 
say?"  "He  said  he  couldn't  understand  why  I 
came  to  him- all  his  property  was  in  his  wife's 
name." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Sample  of  His  Work.—  Obliging  barber  (hav- 
ing shaved  off  one  side  of  man's  mustache): 
"There,  sir.  If  you  like  the  effect,  I'll  shave  the 
other  side  also." — Chicago  News. 


Success. — "What  is  your  idea  of  success  in  life?" 
said  the  inquisitive  man.  "Oh,  I  dunno,"  an- 
swered Senator  Sorghum,  reflectively.  "I  should 
say  anything  over  $500,000."—  Washington  Star. 


Degrees. —General  (haughtily):  "I  went  to 
the  war  and  defended  my  country." 

Statesman  (wearily):  "That's  nothing.  I 
stayed  at  home  and  defended  the  war."— Life. 


Beauties  of  Our  Language.— He  :  "Who  is  that 
pretty  woman  talking  to  the  captain?" 
She  :  "Oh,  that's  one  of  the  lieutenant's  wives." 
He  :  "Indeed!     How  many  wives  has  the  lieu- 
tenant ? "  — Exchange. 


He'd  Do.-The  Frog  :  "I   wish   I  was  a  lady's 

pet !" 
The  Dog  :  "You  a  lady's  pet?    Absurd  !  " 
The    Frog  :    "What's  the   matter?    Don't  you 

think  I'm  ugly  enough  V—Puck. 

Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


China. 


July  16.— A  despatch  from  Admiral  Remev  tells 
of  the  defeat  of  the  allied  forces  in  an  attack 
on  the  native  quarter  of  Tien-Tsin,  on  Julv 
13;  253  of  the  foreign  troops  were  killed  and 
wounded,  among  the  dead  being  Colonel  Lis- 
cum  of  the  9th  Infantry. 

According  to  a  Shanghai  despatch,  the  Boxer 
movement  is  spreading  southward. 

The  German  Government  issues  orders  inhib- 
iting Chinese  legation  cipher  despatches. 
July  17.— The  allied  forces  captured   the  native 
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Then  You  Will  Be  Interested  in  This  Table. 

IT  is  intended  for  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  Illustra- 
tion, the  large  cut  is  the  table  set  up  for  use.  The 
small  disk  is  the  pocket  for  holding  the  cards.  It  is 
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and  scientific  method  of  Physiological  Exercise  without  any  appa- 
ratus whatever  and  requiring  but  a  few  minutes'  time  in  your  own 
room  just  before  retiring.  By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise 
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it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart. 
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perfect  health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 
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and  revitalizes  the  whole  body. 
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six,  and  all  recommend  the  system.  Since  no  two  people  are  in  the 
same  physical  condition  individual  instructions  are  given  in 
each  case. 
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Letters 
Copied  While  Writing 

Kiep  a  copy  of  all  letters ;  no  press :  nc  water: 
bo  trash:  no  work.  Any  ink:  any  pen:  any  pa- 
per. Our  Pen-Carbon  never  smuts  ;  our  clip 
holds  paper  firm.  Write  with  no  extra  pressure, 
and  our  Pen-Carbon  Letter  Book  produces  a 
perfect  copy.     Can  be  used  anywhere. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  it,  write   for 
free  specimen  of  work.     Mention  this  paper. 
PEN-CARBON-MANIFOLD   CO.,    Dept.   L 
145=7=9  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


Ten  Days. Trial 

We  ahip  our  wheels  anywhere  on  ap- 
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SORE    EYES 

No  matter  from  what  cause  are  instantly  relieved  by 

DR.  WILBUR'S  EYE  WATER. 

Famous  as  a  remedy  for  30  years.     Prevents  irritation 
from  glare  of  sun  or  any  bright  light.     Mailed  postpaid 
for   50c.     Money  refunded   if  not  as  claimed.     Testimo- 
nials free  on  application.     Send  in  your  order  to-dav. 
WILBUR  PHARnACEUTICAL  CO.,  ' 
275  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Improved  Breathing  Tube 
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C,  HYGIENIC  SUPPLY   CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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city  of  Tien-'l'sin.  after  a  desperate  fight,  on 
July  14  ;  losses  of  allies  about  Soo. 

Li  Hung  Chang  has  left  Canton  to  help  re- 
store peace  in  northern  provinces;  consuls 
urge  him  to  remain  in  Canton. 

It  is  believed  that  no  extra  session  of  Congress 
will  be  called  at  present,  the  powers  of  the 
President  being  regarded  as  ample  to  meet 
the  emergency. 

A  Russian  transport  was  attacked  by  Chinese 
on  the  Ameer  River,  and  nearly  all  the  escort 
killed.  The  town  of  Blagoveschensk  was  at- 
tacked, garrison  overwhelmed,  and  nearly 
all  perished.  In  Manchuria,  stations  on  the 
Eastern  Siberian  Railway  have  been  burned, 
bridges  destroyed,  and  tracks  torn  up. 

The  Danish  mission  station  at  Fung  Kwang 
Tung,  on  the  peninsula  of  Liau-Tung,  has 
been  destroyed,  the  missionaries  escaping. 

Minister  Allen,  in  Korea,  cables  that  the  Box- 
ers, on  July  14,  destroyed  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion   three    miles    from    Korean    boundary. 

July  18. — The  forces  of  Japan  intended  for  China 
have  been  held  back,  Russia  and  Germany,  it 
is  said,  being  responsible  for  the  delay. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
residents,  started  for  Peking. 

The  rebellion  has  taken  hold  of  Southern  China 
around  Ning-Po. 

July  19.  —  Li  Hung  Chang  reached  Hongkong, 
on  his  journey  to  Peking;  he  said  that  he 
had  definite  news  that  the  ministers  in  Pe- 
king were  alive. 

Brigadier-General  Chaffee,  commander  of  the 
American  forces  in  China,  is  promoted  to  be 
a  major-general  of  volunteers. 

A  despatch  from  Shanghai  reports  the  losses 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  fighting  at  Tien-Tsin  to 
be  about  3,000. 

Railway  communications  with  Port  Arthur 
have  been  broken,  and  Xew-chwang  is  said 
to  be  in  imminent  danger. 

Captain  Wilde  telegraphs  that  the  battle-ship 
Oregpn  has  arrived  at  Kura,  Japan,  and  sug- 
gests temporary  repairs,  so  as  to  return  to 
duty  at  Taku. 

July  20. — Sheng  makes  an  announcement  that 
all  foreigners  m  Peking  were  safe  on  July  19 
An  alleged  despatch  written  in  the  State  De- 
partment cipher  is  received  by  Secretary 
Hay,  through  the  Chinese  minister,  Wu  Ting 
Fung,  from  Minister  Conger,  which  reads  : 
"In  British  legation.  Under  continued  shot 
and  shell  from  Chinese  troops.  Quick  relief 
only  can  prevent  general  massacre."  The 
message  is  not  dated,  but  is  understood  to 
have  left  Peking  on  the  iSth. 

The  Chinese  minister  at  Paris  has  received  a 
despatch  from  the  Emperor  of  China,  asking 
the  mediation  of  France  with  the  foreign 
Powers. 

Julv  21.  —  Vice- Admiral  Seymour  sends  a  de- 
spatch saying  that  the  Chinese  have  evacu- 
ated Tien-Tsin  and  its  environs. 

Sheng  sends  another  message  affirming  the 
legation's  safety  on  Jul}-  20. 

July  22. — The  Korean  Government  is  sending 
more  troops  to  the  frontier. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  who  landed  at  Shanghai  Sat- 
urday, was  coldly  received. 

President  McKinley  has  received  an  appea 
from  the  Imperial  Government  of  China, 
asking  his  good  offices  in  the  troubles  with 
the  European  Powers. 

Washington  officials  have  abandoned  expecta- 
tion of  a  rescue  of  the  legations  in  Peking  by 
the  allied  forces  at  Tien-Tsin,  and  are  basing 
their  hopes  on  the  friendliness  of  high  Chi- 
nese officials. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  16.— The  Paris  international  athletic  games 
end,  the  Americans  winning  sixteen  out  of 
the  twenty-one  contests. 
Philippines:  A  Manila  despatch  says  that 
Captain  Sleever,  who  has  been  pursuing 
Tinio,  Natividad,  Aglipay,  and  Alejandrino 
in  the  Ilocos  district,  has  scattered  the  force 
of  Tinio  and  pushed  on  to  Adra. 
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of  the  school,  Prks.  Schvrman  says :  "  I  give  most 
Cheerful  testimony  of  the  high  quality  of  work  done  in 
your  school.  The  excellent  management  and  complete 
curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  preparatory  school 
for  the  University.''       Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHAS.  A.  STILES,  B.S.,  Headmaster. 

Avenue  F.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


Medicine— Dentistry— Pharmacy. 

University  Collegeof  Medicine,  Richmond, Va. 

BUSTER  McGUIRE,  B.  D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

56  IN  FACULTY. 

RECORD  of  Graduates  last  year  before  7  State  Boards, 

100  Per  Cent. 
For  96-page  Catalog,  address 

Dr.  J.  ALLISON  HODGES,  Dean. 


DO 
YOU 


Geo.  Andrew  Lewis 

Mention  The  Literary  Digest. 


STAMMER 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  200-page  book, 
The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Stam- 
mering. The  largest  and  most  instruc- 
tive book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Sent  free  to  any  address  for  6  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage.  Ask  also  for  a 
free  simple  copy  of  the  Phono-Meter,  a 
monthly  paper  exclusively  for  persons 
who  stammer.     Address 

The  Lewis  School  for  Stammerers 

£6  Adelaids  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  NEW  YORK   NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

and  the  Dr.  SAVAGE  GYMNASIUM 

will  open  their  eleventh  season  September  15.  For 
men  and  women  and  children  desiring  to  become 
teachers  or  wishing  to  take  exercise  for  physrcal 
development  or  health.  For  circulars  address  310 
West  59th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The   Katherine   L.  Maltby   Home  and   School 

Highest  city  advantages.  Academic,  Collegiate  and  SpeciEl 
courses  of  studv.  Regular  resident  students,  $500.  Twelfth 
year.    160  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York. 

Experienced,   successful    teacher    of 

Latin,  Mathematics',  English,  desires  engagement  for 
coming  year  in  school  or  with  private  pupils;  excellent 
references,  including  last  employer,  principal  of  New 
York  private  school.  Address  VASSAR.care  A.  Bisskll, 
Summit,  N.  J. 


TO 
AUTHORS 

SEEKING 

A 
PUBLISHER 


Manuscripts  in  all  branches  of  lit- 
erature, suitable  for  publication  in 
book  form,  are  required  by  an  es- 
tablished house.  Liberal  terms. 
No  charge  for  examination.  Prompt 
attention  and  honorable  treatment. 
"  BOOKS,"  141  Herald  23rd  Street, 
New  York. 


David    Harum    59c    Richard 
Carvel  59c  Ox  ford  Bibles  69c 

Great  special  sale  now  in  progress.  We  furnish 
any  book  or  any  magazine  you  want.  Resident 
agents  wanted.  Vou  can  collect  a  library  with- 
out a  cent.  Don't  delay.  Write  for  our  money 
saving  plan.  Don't  semi  any  money. 
LITERARY  BUREAU,  Third  Floor,  Caxton  Bldg.,  Chicago- 


BRENTANO'S   PAPER   NOVELS 
At  5c,    10c.  15c.  25c.  and  33c. 
IMMENSE  ASS0S  TMEVT.    CA  T.\  LOGVE  FREE 
BRENTAKO'8,    31    Union    Sq.,   New   York 

Genuine  Original  Steel  Plate  Kiigrnvlng*  for  $2, 
generally  said  at  $0.  Hand-printed  OD  plate  paperfrom 
original  steel  plates.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Na- 
tional Art  Society,  20  Bast  42d  Street,  New  York. 


KLIPS 


Sample  and  Circulars  10c. 
II.  H.  Ballard,  :«7,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


Puncture  Proof  Folding  BosU.  Adopted  by  U.  S  War  and  Navy  depts.  in  March  and  Sept. 
1899.  Only  medal  and  award  at  World's  Fair.  Roautiful  models,  perfectly  safe  for  fam- 
ily as  well  as  sportsmen  s  use.  Sails,  centreboards,  rudders      Packs  in  small  case.     Send 

6  c.  for  cat.,  5u  engravings.      King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  WALTER  SANITARIUM 

WALTER'S   PARK    (WERNERSV1LLE),    PA. 

WE  have  built  and  organized  one  of  the  best  Sanitariums  in  this  country  ;  as  to  Natural  Advan- 
tages it  has  no  competitor  ;  its  Acquired  Facilities  are  not  easily  surpassed.  Travellers  often 
declare  the  "scenery  equal  to  any- 
thing in  Europe  or  America."  The 
air  is  delicious  ;  the  water  pure  and 
soft.  Buildings  of  granite  rock,  300 
feet  front,  five  stories  in  height. 
Elevator,  Electric  Light,  Livery, 
Dairy,  Steam  Heat  and  Open  Grates, 
Long  Distance  Telephone ;  Baths, 
Massage,  Swedish  Movements,  Elec- 
tricity. 

Erected,  owned,  conducted,  and 
treasured  by  the  Walter  family,  four 
of  whom  are  physicians.  Thirty -five 
years'  experience  with  sanitary  meth- 
ods is  not   without   significance ;    the 

results  of  this  experience  we  offer  to  you  on  the  most   moderate  terms.      Circulars  free.     If  you  are 
out  of  health,  or  only  need  to  rest  and  recuperate,  it  would  pay  you  to  write  us.      Address 

ROBERT  WALTER,  M.D., 

Telephone  873,  Reading,  Pa.  Walter's  Park,  Pa. 


July  17.— The  Cantacazune  ministry  of  Roumania 
resigns. 

July  18. — A  reciprocity  arrangement  is  signed  at 
the  State  Department  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

July  19.-  Cardinal  Satolli,  formerly  Papal  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  States,  is  appointed  Pre- 
fect of  the  Propaganda  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

July    21. —  The    Colombian    rebels    have    taken 
Colon  and  Panama. 
A  despatch  from  Tripoli  reports  a  victory  for 
the    French   over  natives  in   the  Bornu  dis- 
trict of  the  Soudan. 

July  22. — FJIiilippines  :  During  the  past  week  200 
rebels  were  killed  and  120  surrendered  or 
were  captured.   American  losses  were  small. 

South  Africa. 

July  16.  —  South  African  advices  say  that  Presi- 
dent Kruger  will  continue  resistance  until 
supplies  are  exhausted. 

July  18.— Boers  attack  Pole-Carew's  and  Hut- 
ton's  forces  near  Pretoria  ;  the  Dutch  are 
beaten  back  with  severe  loss. 

Lord  Roberts  reports  that  1,500  Boers  broke 
through  the  cordon  between  Bethlehem  and 
Ficksburg  and  were  making  toward  Lind- 
ley,  closely  followed  by  British  troops. 

Julv  20. — Lord  Roberts  sends  a  despatch  to  the 
War  Office  announcing  that  Lord  Methuen 
occupied  Heckpoort,  and  that  General  Ham- 
ilton and  Colonel  Slahon  were  advancing 
north  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  railroad. 

Julv  21.— An  unconfirmed  Cape  Town  despatch 
tells  of  a  great  battle  at  Middleburg. 

Lord  Roberts  reports  the  defeat  of  De  Wet's 
force  near  Lindley. 

July  22.— An  attack  made  by  the  Boers  on  a  rail- 
way post  thirteen  miles  east  of  Heidelberg 
is  repulsed. 

Domestic. 


platform  declaring  for  the  repeal  of  the  Goe- 
bel  election  law. 

General  Lew  Wallace  refuses  to  preside  over 
the  National  Anti-Imperialist  League,  sta- 
ting that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  it. 

The  Democratic  state  convention  in  Kentucky 
nominated  Governor  Beckham  after  a  long 
contest  over  the  amendment  of  the  Goebel 
election  law. 

July  20. — Nebraska  Populists  resent  the  action 
of  Bryan  in  setting  aside  Towne,  and  have 
nominated  a  State  ticket  to  run  against  the 
Fusion  ticket  agreed  on  at  Lincoln. 

July  21. — The  New  Vork  Republican  State  con- 
vention is  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  on  Septem- 
ber 4;  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  com- 
mitteemen and  county  chairmen  is  said  to  be 
in  favor  of  B.  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  for  governor. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

July  16. — The  trial  of  Caleb  Powers  on  the  charge 
of  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Senator 
Goebel  is  in  progress. 

July  18. — A  severe  electrical  storm  causes  loss 
of  life  and  property  in  Western  and  North- 
ern New  Vork. 

The  adjutant-general  of  the  United  States 
army  reports  that  the  total  organized  mili- 
tia aggregates  106,33a  men,  and  that  the  num- 
ber available  for  military  service,  but  unor- 
ganized, is  10,343,152. 

July  ?o. — Cuba  :  The  President  and  Governor- 
General  Wood  have  agreed  upon  September 
15  as  the  time  for  holding  elections  for  the 
constitutional  convention  in  Cuba.  It  is 
said  that  the  constitution  will  be  closelv 
scrutinized  in  Washington,  and  Cuba  will 
not  be  permitted  to  make  treaties  with  for- 
eign countries  except  through  the  United 
States,  nor  will  the  people  be  allowed  to  in- 
volve the  island  in  debt,  unless  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  Government. 

There  was  a  somewhat  exciting  incident  at  the 
Blue  and  Grav  reunion  in  Atlanta  Krowing 
out  of  exceptions  taken  by  General  John  B. 
Gordon  to  what  Commander-in-Chief  Shaw, 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  said  of 
memories  of  the  war. 

During  the  last  few  davs,  many  deaths  occur 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  due  to  the  in- 
tense heat. 


A  Remarkable  Cure  for 


Rheumatism 


Mr.  J.  F.  Brookfield  writes  from  Salisbury, 
N.  C. :  "While  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  last  De- 
cember, I  met  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  professor 
of  music,  who  had  been  troubled  for  several 
years  with  rheumatism.  1  told  him  I  would 
send  down,  before  I  left  town,  a  bottle  of  Tar- 
tarlithine,  which  I  believed  would  help  him 
if  it  didn't  entirely  cure  him.  While  in  Mont- 
gomery, this  trip,  his  son  told  me  it  did  his 
lather  so  much  benefit  that  they  had  written  to 
you  to  send  their  father  half  a  dozen  bottles. 
The  benefit  given  to  the  old  gentleman  is  very 
remarkable,  after  exhausting  all  the  physician  s 
skill,  and  the  legion  of  remedies  advertised  for 
his  complaint  had  been  used." 

Tartarlithine  is  supplied  in  bottles 
containing  50  doses  at  $1.00,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  all  druggists  or  post, 
free  by  mail.  Pamphlets  with  Testi- 
monials sent  free. 


McKESSON    &    ROBBINS 

95  Fulton  Street  New   York 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


TARTAN    PILLS 

Cure  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver, 
Bilious  Headaches,  &c,  which  often 
accompany    Rheumatic    conditions. 

25c.  per  Bottle 


Individual  Communion 


Presidential  Campaign  : 

July  19.— The   Republicans  of  Kentucky  nomi- 
nate John    W.    Yerkes    for    governor  on   a 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest." 

Problem  489. 

By  Theodork  Bkff.de. 
Black — Six  Pieces. 


White — Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  490. 

By  J.  G.  Campbell. 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  485   (July  7). 
Key-move,  Q— B  2. 

No.  486. 

Kt— Q  7  Kt— B6dis.  ch      P— R  8  (Kt)  mate! 

1.  1. 3. 

K  x  Kt  K  x  P  (must) 

Kt— Q  4  B— Kt  7,  mate 

1.  a. 3- 

K-K  s  Any 

Kt— K  5  or  Kt  8, 

P  x  P  mate 

1. a. 3. 

K-B3  Any 

Kt— Kt  6  ch  Kt  —  Kt  5,  mate 

1.  2. 3- 

Any  other         K— K  5 

B— Q  7,  mate 

2.  — 3. 

K-B  3 

Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
l'a.;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  \V.  Va.;  the  Rev. 
F.  H.Johnston.  Tarboro,  N.  C.J  P.  S.  Ferguson, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
\V.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  W,  R,  Coumbe,  Lake- 
land, I'la.;  B.  A.  Richmond,  Cumberland,  Md.J  G. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar, 
la.;  Capt.  W.  Hoffman,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  J.  1).  Lc- 
duc,  Ste.  Scholastique,  Can.;  the  Rev.  J.Cx.  Law, 
Walhalla, 

485  (only):  M.  F.  Mullan,  1'omeroy,  la.;  I)r.  R.  J. 
Moore,  Riverton,  Ala.;    Prof.  C.  D.   Schmitt,  Uni- 


versity of  Tennessee  ;  F.  B.  Osgood,  North  Con- 
way,  X.  II.:  G.  B.  Morrison,  College  View.  Xeb.; 
J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  J.  H.  Loudon, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

486  (only  1:  M.  Stivers,  Greensboro,  X.  C. 

Comments  (485)  :  "An  old  mess  m  a  new  dress" 
—I.  W.  B.;  "Excellent"— C.  R.  O.;  "A  clever  prob- 
lem "— F.  H.  J.;  "A  pretty  piece  of  work" — F.  S. 
F.;  "Very  good  and  fine  sacrifice"— M.  M.;  "The 
traps  are  interesting,  particularly  Q—B  sq  or  Q  — 
R8"—  W.  R.  C;  "Queen-sacrifice,  an  old  chest- 
nut "-G.  P.;  "Very  difficult"— J.  G.  L.;  "Extra 
good  "—  M.  F.  M.;  "A  gem"— R.  J'  M. ;  " Too  easy 
for  a  first-prizer  "— J.  E.  W. 

(486):  "A  beautiful  problem"— M.  W.  H.;  "Ad- 
mirable in  theme  and  construction"— I.  W.  B. ; 
"Fine"— C.  R.  O.;  "Not  much  variety  in  this  prob- 
lem ;  but  what  there  is  of  skill  and  dash,  it  is  su- 
perb''—F.  H.  J.;  "Brilliant  and  by  no  means  easy" 
—  F.  S.  F.;  "Excellent  example  of  a  fine  old  idea" 
— M.  M.;  "A  polo-game  "— \V.  R.  C;  "A  hard  nut 
to  crack  " — B.  A.  R.;  "Of  surpassing  beauty  and 
brilliancy  "—J.  G.  L. 

The  little  2-er  caught  a  number  of  solvers.  All 
sorts  of  keys  were  sent  :  Q — R  8  ;  Q — B  sq  ;  Q — B 
6,  R  x  B-,  and  even  the  strange  move  B— Kt  2. 

Several  of  our  best  solvers  went  astray  in  486  by 
Kt  — R  6.  Black"s  reply  is  Kt— R  2,  stopping  Kt— Kt 
4  ch,  and  B— Kt  7  mate. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  M.  S.  got  481,  482, 
483,  and  484  ;  Prof.  C.  D.  S.  and  S.  S.,  Kansas  City, 
483;  J.  H.  L.,483. 

"A  Singular  Position  "(July  14). 
White  or  Black  to  mate  in  five  moves. 


Games  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 


Lasker  Beats  Pillsbukv. 


White  :  1 


R— R2ch        R— R8ch 


Q-R  sq  ch 


Bl.ACK  :  1 


K— Kt  sq  K  x  R  (must,)  K— Kt  sq 

Q-R  7CI1  Q— R  8  mate 

4 5  — 

K— Bsq 

Q— Q6ch        Kt-B7ch        Kt— R  6  ch 

K— R  sq  K— Kt  sq  K — R  sq 

Q— Kt  8  ch      Kt— B  7  mate 

R  xQ    (must) 


New  Chess  Era. 

The  Hastings  Tourney  of  1895  may  be  said  to 
have  inaugurated  the  new  era  in  Chess.  From 
Hastings  on,  there  have  been  nine  great  contests, 
with  following  leading  results  : 

Hastings,  1895,  21  games — Pillsbury,  16^  ;  Tschi- 
gorin,  16  ;  Lasker,  15^  ;   Tarrasch,  14  ;  Steinitz,  13. 

St.  Petersburg,  1896,  18  games  —  Lasker,  11J4; 
Steinitz,  9*4  ;  Pillsbury,  8  ;  Tschigorin,  7. 

Xuremberg,  1896,  18  games— Lasker.  13^  ;  Mar- 
oczy,  12J4  ;   Pillsbury  and  Tarrasch,  12. 

Budapest,  1896,  12  games — Tschigorin  and  Cha- 
rousek, 8}4  (Tschigorin  winning  3  to  1  in  plav-off)  ; 
Pillsbury,  7%. 

Berlin,  1897,19  games — Charousek,  14%  ;  Wal- 
brodt,  14. 

Vienna,  1898,  37  games — Tarrasch  and  Pillsbury, 
28^,  former  winning  the  play-off. 

Cologne,  1898,  15  games — Burn,  nj4  ;  Charousek, 
Tschigorin,  and  Cohn,  io]4- 

London,  1899,  27  games — Lasker,  22^  ;  Pillsbury, 
Maroczy,  and  Janowski,  18. 

Paris.'  1900,  16  games — Lasker,  14K  ;  Pillsbury, 
12^  ;  Marshall  and  Maroczy,  12.  —  Philadelphia 
Times. 


The  Jerome  Gambit. 

Consultation  Game. 


White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B3 

3  B-B4 

4  B  x  P  ch 

5  Kt  x  P  ch 

6  P-O  4 

7  Castles 

8  P— K  R  ) 

9  P— K  B  4 


Black. 
P— K  4  I 
Kt-Q  B  3 
B-B4 
K  x  1! 
Kt  x  Kt 

Q-R  5 

£t-Kt  5 

B-Q  3 

P-K  R  4 


Mr.  Jerome  suggests  White's  9th  move  instead 
of  P— K  5,  and  writes:  "This  looks  like, a  sure 
move  for  White."  Black  has,  in  reply,  two  moves  : 
Kt— R  3,  saving  the  piece,  or  P— K  R  4.  We  prefer 
the  latter,  as  it  is  evident  that  Black  can  not  play 
P  x  Kt. 


Marshall,  who  made  such  a  fine  score  in  the 
Pal  is  Tournament,  was  born  in  Xcw  Vork  City,  in 
1877.  A  boy  twenty-three  years  old  now  ranks 
with  the  Masters  of  Chess. 


Dutch  Opening. 


PILLSBURY. 

Black. 

4 


LASKER. 

White 

P— Q  4        P-K  B 
P-K  4ia)  P  x  P 
Kt— Q  B  3  Kt-K  B  3 
B— Kt  5      P— B3! 
B  3  (b)  P  x  P 


P-K  3  (c) 
B-K  2  (d) 

Castles 
R  x  Kt  (e) 
P-K  Kt  3 

Q— K  sq  (f) 
Q  x  Kt 


6  Kt  x  P 
7B-Q3 

8  Kt— K  5 

9  B  x  Kt 

10  Q-R  5 

11  Kt  x  Kt  P 

12  Kt  x  B  ch 

13  CastlesQRP— Q4 

14  Q  R— Ksq  Kt— Q  2 
15R-K3        R-B2(g) 

16  R-Kt  3  ch  K— R  sq 

17  B— Kt  6      R-Kt  2 

18  R-Bsq(h)  Kt— B  3 

19  Q— R  4        Kt— Kt  sq 

20  Q  x  Q  R  x  Q 

21  B— Q  3         B— Q  2 

22  Kt-Ktsq(i)Q  R— Ksq 

23  Kt— Q  2      P— K  4 


24  Px  P 

R  x  P 

25  Kt-B3 

R-K  6 

26  Kt— Kt  5 

Rx  R 

27  P  xR 

P-K  R  3  ( 

28  Kt-B  7  ch 

K-Kt2 

29  Kt— Q  6 

R-K  2 

30  Kt  x  P 

Kt-B  3 

3,  Kt-B  5 

B-Kts 

32  R-B  4 

B-Bsq  (1) 

3?  R-Q  R4 

Kt— Kts 

34  B— R  6 

B-B  4 

35  R-K  B  3 

Kt— K6 

36  P-B  3 

K-Kt  3 

37  R-B  2 

B-K5 

38  P-Kt  3 

B  x  P 

39  B-Q  3  ch  K-Kt  4 

40  R— B  8 

K-Kt  5 

41  R-Kt  8  ch 

K— B6 

42  R— Kt  6 

Kt-Kt  s 

43  B-B  5 

P— KR4 

(k) 


LA-KER. 

//  'hit*. 

44  R-Kt  5 

45  K — Kt  2 
46B-Kt  6 

47  B  x  P 

48  B  x  Kt(in) 

49  R— Kt  6 

50  K— R  3 

51  Kt-Q  3 

52  Kt-K  5 
53RxP 

54  R-B  s 

55  Kt-B  6 

56  K-Kt  4(n) 
57PxP 

58  R-Q  R  5 

59  Kt— B  6 

60  Kt  x  P 

61  Kt-Kt  s 

62  K-Kt  4 

63  Kt-B  7 

64  K  x  R 

65  K-Kt  4 

66  Kt-Kt  5ch 

67  P— R  4 

68  Kt— R  3 

69  Kt-B  4  ch 

70  K— B  3 

71  Kt— Kt  2 

72  P— Kt  4 

73  K-Kt  3 

74  K-B  4 

75  K-B  5 

76  Kt— B  4 

77  P-Kt  5ch 
78P-R5 

79  Kt — K  5 

80  Kt-B  6  ch 

81  K— Kt  6 

82  Kt— Kt  4 

83  Kt-R  6 

84  Kt-B  7  ch 
°.5  P— R  6 


FILLSBIRY. 

Black. 
R-K  8ch 
R— K  R8 
Kx  P 
B— B6 
B  x  B 
R-R  7  ch 
R-Q  B  7 
K-R5 
B-B  4 
K— Kt  6 
R-Q  7 
K-B  5 

P-Q  5 
R  x  P 
R-Q  2 
B— K5 
R-Q  7 
R-Q  4 
B-Q  6 
R  x  R 
K-K  4 

K-Q3 

K— B  3 
K-Kt  3  (o) 
B-K  7 
K-R  3 
B-Q  8 
B-R4 
B-Ksq 
B-B  3 
B-Qj 
B— Kt  5 
B-Q  8 
K— R2 
B— B6 
B— Kt  2 
K— R  sq 
B-R3 
B— Kt  2 
B— B  6 
K — Kt  sq 
Resigns. 


Notes  from  The  Evening-  Post,  New  York. 

(a)  This  attack  originated  with  Howard  Staun- 
ton P— Q  B  4  is  more  frequently  adopted  now- 
adays. 

(b)  A  novelty.  The  usual  course,  5  B  x  Kt, 
K  P  x  B  ;  6  Kt  x  P,  Q— Kt  3,  is  favorable  for  the 
second  player. 

(c)  This  ill-advised  move  is  the  source  of  all  his 
future  trouble.  The  K  P  should  have  been  left  in- 
tact ;  6. .,  P — Q  4,  and  if  7  Kt — K  5,  B — B  4  was  his 
play,  or  6..,  Q— Kt  3. 

(d)  JAnd  now  he  should  have  excluded  the  Knight 
by  7..,  P-Q  3-' 

(e)  Black's  defense,  after  his  poor  opening,  is  of 
high  order.  This  move  displays  extraordinary 
jndgment  of  position.  If  9..,  B  x  Kt,  10  Q— R  5, 
and  White  has  a  winning  position. 

(f)  If  11..,  R  x  Kt  ;  12  B  x  R,  P  x  B  ;  13  Q  x  P 
ch,  K — R  sq,  Whitewns  by  14  Castles,  K  R. 

!g)  Q — B  2  instead  would  hardly  improve  his  po- 
sition ;  White  would  likewise  check  with  the  Rook, 
followed  by  16  Q — Kt  5. 

(h)   Menacing  R— B  7. 

(i)  The  beginning  of  a  beautiful  maneuvre,  which 
wins  at  least  a  Pawn,  as  will  be  seen. 

(k)  If  Kt— B  3,  then  28  Kt  x  P,  Kt  x  Kt ;  29 
B  x  Kt,  K  x  B  ;  30  R— B  7  ch,  and  31  R  x  B. 

(1)  Xecessary,  as  R— Q  R  6  by  way  of  R  4  is 
threatened. 

(m)  All  this  has  been  admirably  played  by 
White.  He  got  rid  of  the  dangerous  Pawns  oh 
the  King's  side,  and  remains  with  Kt  against  B. 

(n)  If  Kt  x  P,  then  B— Kt  8. 

(o)  B  x  Kt  loses,  altho  Black's  King  is  in  front, 
as  White  gains  the  opposition  by  virtue  of  his  sec- 
ond Pawn. 

Marshall  vs.  Mason. 
Petroff's  Defense. 


MASON. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

3  Kt  x  P 

4  Kt-K  B  3 

5P-Q4 

6  B-Q  3 

7  Castles 

8  P—  B  4 

9  P  x  P 

10  Kt-B  3 

11  P  x  Kt 

12  P—  B  4 

13  Q  x  B 

14  Q-R  3 

15  Px  Q 

16  P-Q  5 

17  B— K  2 

18  P— B  4 

19  B— Q  2 

20  B-Q  3 


M  AKSHALL. 

Black. 
P— K  4 
Kt— K  B3 

P-Q  3 
Kt  x  P 

P-Q4 
B-Q  3 
Castles 
B-K  3 
B  x  Q  P 
Kt  x  Kt 
Kt-Q  2 
B  x   Kt 

Q-R  5 

QxQ 
P-QB4 
Kt— K  4 
Q  R-K  sq 
3 
3' 
Kt-Q  5 


P-Q  Kt 
Kt-li  3  ! 


MASON. 
White. 
1  K-Kt  2 

22  Q  R-K  sq 

23  R  x  R 

24  K-B  2 

25  P-K  R  4 

26  P-K  R  3 

27  R-K  Kt  sq 
38  R— Kt  5 

29  R — Kt  sq 

30  R-Q  Kt  sq 

31  K— Kt  3 

32  K  x  B 

33  K-Kt  3 

34  R— Q  sq 

35  K-B  » 

36  K— K  2 

37  K  x  Kt 

38  P-Q  6 

39  Resigns. 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 
R— K  2 
K  R-K  sq 
R  x  R 
K— Bsq 
P-B  4 
P— K  R  4 
K-B  2 
P— Kt  3 
R-Ksq 
B-  K  2 
B  x  Pch 
Kt-B  6  ch 
Kt  xB 
R— K  6ch 
R  x  B 
RxRP 
R— K  B6 
R  x  P 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  contribu- 
tions to  the  India  Famine  Fund  : 

Previously  acknowledged $1,040.17 

A  Friend,  N'eosho,  Wis •      4.00 

Bruce  J.  MacDonald,  Flint,  Mich 10.00 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Bayett,  Hope,  Ark ' 1.00 
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todians of  the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


THE   CHINESE   ENIGMA. 

REPORTS  that  the  ministers  and  other  foreigners  in  Peking 
are  living  have  become  so  frequent  and  positive  that  hope 
is  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  they  may  be  true.  The 
Springfield  Republican,  for  example,  remarks  that  if  the  Chinese 
"are  now  engaged  in  kicking  up  a  dust-storm  in  the  eyes  of  the 
powers  in  order  to  gain  time  for  a  prolonged  military  conflict,  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  without  previous  arrangement,  ap- 
parently, this  game  of  duplicity  should  be  played  so  skilfully  and 
harmoniously  by  all  the  Chinese  ministers  in  foreign  capitals. 
[f  Wo  in  Washington  and  What' s-his-name  in  London,  and  the 
other  pigtail  diplomats  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  who  insist  that  the 
ministers  are  alive,  have  been  simply  lying  all  this  time,  in  uni- 
son with  the  head  prevaricators  in  China,  they  have  been  dis- 
playing the  most  extraordinary  team  work  of  which  diplomacy 
has  any  record."  The  Chinese  Government,  through  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  Minister  Wn  Ting  Fang,  have  actually  promised  to 


deliver  the  ministers  alive  at  Tien-Tsin  if  the  powers  will  stop 
their  military  operations  against  Peking ;  but  the  powers  have 
come  to  have  so  little  faith  in  Chinese  assurances  that  they  dis- 
trust this  proposal  and  intend  to  start  for  the  Chinese  capital  at 
once.  To  delay  the  advance,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "may 
be  to  consign  the  legations  to  preventable  extermination  ;  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  of  suspension  may  not  secure  the  release  of 
the  ministers  alive,  and  maybe  construed  by  the  Chinese  in  con- 
trol at  Peking  as  an  indication  of  weakness  and  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  allies."  The  command  to  the  viceroys  not  to  allow  a 
single  foreigner  to  escape  from  the  interior  affects  2,000  or  more 
missionary  workers  who  are  isolated  in  inland  towns. 

Considerable  indignation  has  been  aroused  by  the  reports  of 
looting  and  outrage  by  European  soldiers  in  the  capture  of  the 
native  city  of  Tien-Tsin.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese,  when  the 
city  was  taken,  killed  many  of  their  women  to  keep  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  troops  of  the  allies,  and  from  subse- 
quent reports  it  appears  that  their  fears  were  well-founded.  The 
Indianapolis  Sentinel  says:  "The  account  of  the  looting  of 
Tien-Tsin  is  appalling.  If  the  brigands  who  engaged  in  it  were 
the  people  relied  upon  to  rescue  the  hapless  foieigners  at  Peking, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  still  without  relief."  The  Tien-Tsin 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  under  the  date  of  July  15, 
says  of  the  looting  and  plundering : 

"This  day  has  been  devoted  entirely  to  looting  the  native  city, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  cable  a  description  of  the  scenes  that  were 
enacted  there.  Millions  of  taels'  worth  of  property  have  been 
taken.  [A  tael  is  about  two  thirds  of  $1.]  The  whole  city  is 
filled  with  an  indiscriminate  mob  of  Chinese  and  soldiers  of  all 
nationalities,  who  are  breaking  open  stores  and  smashing  chests 
and  safes  and  rushing  hither  and  thither  with  their  arms  filled 
with  silks,  furs,  jewelry,  'silver  bars,  and  money.  .  .  .  The 
American  and  Japanese  troops  were  the  only  ones  who  made  any 
attempt  to  restrain  the  civilian  or  soldier  looters.  The  men  of 
both  these  commands  behaved  well,  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese 
being  especially  commendable  under  the  circumstances.  .  .  . 
Fires  have  been  started  throughout  the  city  and  men  are  fighting 
in  tne  streets  over  loot.  Revolvers  have  been  drawn  and  threats 
of  shooting  are  not  uncommon.  The  Chinamen  sometimes  offer 
a  show  of  resistance  against  being  plundered,  and  in  these  cases 
are  shot." 

The  despatches  from  Berlin  credit  the  German  Emperor  with  a 
singular  farewell  address  to  an  expedition  that  sailed  from  Bre- 
merhaven  for  China  on  Friday  of  last  week.  Some  of  the  sen- 
tences from  different  parts  of  the  speech  are  reported  as  follows  : 

"That  a  people  like  the  Chinese  should  cast  to  the  winds  inter- 
national rights  a  thousand  years  old  and  treat  with  scorn  the 
sanctity  of  an  ambassador  and  the  rights  of  hospitality  in  a 
manner  so  horrible,  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Every  civilization  not  founded  on  Christianity  is  sure  to  be 
brought  to  naught 

"  If  you  close  with  the  enemy,  remember  this  ;  Spare  nobody. 
Make  no  prisoners.  LTse  your  weapons  so  that  for  a  thousand 
years  hence  no  Chinaman  will  dare  look  askance  at  any  German. 
Open  the  way  for  civilization  once  for  all 

"May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  your  banners,  and  may  He 
vouchsafe  to  you  to  find  a  path  for  Christianity  in  that  far-off 
counti  \ ." 

I  ■  spite  the  many  fears  expressed  that  the  anti-foreign  out- 
break would  spread  to  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  despite  the  large  headlines  in  many  newspapers  an- 
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nouncing  that  "all  China"  is  "aflame,"  actual  violence  to  foreign- 
ers seems  to  have  been  confined  thus  far  to  the  province  of  Pe- 
chi-li  (or  Chih-li) ,  in  which  Peking  is  located,  and  the  neighboring 
provinces  of  Shan-tung,  Honan  (the  most  intensely  anti-foreign 
province  in  China),  Shan-si,  and  Manchuria,  where  a  small 
Russo-Chinese  war  is  in  progress  along  the  Amur  River.  The 
disorder  seems  to  be  spreading,  however,  and  the  anti-foreign 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  is  becoming 
very  threatening. 

The  American  Doctrine. — "It  should  always  be    understood 
that   the   3,000,000  square  miles,    or  thereabouts,   in   Mongolia, 


SOME  CURRENT   "PORTRAITS"  OF  KWANG-SU,  EMPEROR   OF  CHINA 


Tibet,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Manchuria,  and  lesser  dependencies 
contain  only  perhaps  25,000,000  inhabitants.  Not  less  than  95 
per  cent,  of  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China  are  Chinese  who 
live  in  China  proper,  or  the  edge  of  Manchuria  nearest  to  China. 
"Such  occupancy  and  use  of  a  great  country  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, and  it  makes  a  title  too  strong  to  be  denied.  Ethically, 
the  Chinese  have  perhaps  the  most  perfect  claim  to  the  land  they 
live  in  that  can  be  shown  for  any  important  people  of  the  entire 
globe.  In  the  business  view  of  the  situation,  also,  it  is  undeniable 
that  fair  play  for  all  interested  nations,  which  means  freedom  of 
competition,  a  healthful  rivalry  for  trade  advantages,  and  the 
most  rapid  commercial  development  possible  to  bring  about  with- 
out wholesale  tyranny  pression,  would  be  best  served  if 


the  Chinese  could  be  confirmed  in  the  sole  government  and  use 
of  their  country,  provided  that  the  central  authority  in  Peking 
should  be  reasonably  progressive  and  broad,  and  strong  enough 
to  maintain  order  and  enforce  its  treaty  obligations  to  other  na- 
tions. A  united  and  independent  China  would  mean  a  China  in 
which  peace-loving  and  honest  nations  might  compete  to  good 
advantage  with  these  which  rely  largely  upon  force  and  fraud  for 
the  advancement  of  their  interests. 

"This  is  the  American  doctrine,  and  it  is  the  conclusion  forced 
upon  open-minded  persons  by  the  logic  of  the  situation. " — The 
Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Chinese  Army. — "The  grand  staff  of  the  Russian  army 
in  St.  Petersburg  estimates  the  total  num- 
ber of  Chinese  troops,  on  the  strength  of 
information  from  their  military  agents  in 
China,  at  1.752,000.  This  grand  total  is 
made  up  of  205,000  field  troops  composed  of 
50,000  Manchurian  regular  and  20,000  ir- 
regular troops,  125,000  active  and  10.000 
disciplined  troops;  6Sa,ooo  reserves,  com- 
posed of  13,000  field  troops  of  Peking,  75,- 
000  called  by  the  name  of  the  Eight  Flags 
troops  in  Peking,  95, 000 of  the  Eight  Flags 
troops  in  the  provinces,  and  506,000  of  the 
Lu-in  or  Green  Flags,  and  858,000  troops  of 
various  other  denominations,  including 
guards,  reserves,  gendarmes,  Manchurian 
militia — 103,000 — river  and  canal  guards, 
transport  convoys,  and  troops  formed  of 
men  of  different  alien  races.  It  is  admitted 
that  these  figures  can  not  be  accepted  as 
absolutely  accurate,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  correct  information  from  Chinese  sources. 
On  paper  there  are  60,000  cavalry  and  850,000  infantry  and  artil- 
lery. Many  of  the  so-called  cavalry  have  no  horses,  and  only  a 
few  detachments  are  armed  with  carbines  and  rifles.  The  great 
majority  still  carry  lances  and  bows  and  arrows.  A  very  small 
portion  of  the  artillery  has  received  any  special  training.  The 
batteries  stationed  in  Chih-li  and  Turkestan  are  considered  to  be 
the  best.  Most  of  the  Green  Flag  troops  and  the  reserves  are 
totally  untrained.  The  best  drilled  troops,  who  have  been  under 
foreign  instructors,  are  the  detachments  of  Gen.  Ni  Shi  Chen— 
15,000  men  — and  of  Gen.  Yuan  Shih  Kai— 17,000  men— the  latter 
being  employed  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chi-H,  Betana,  and  Taku.     These  detachments  are  chiefly  armed 


"With  a  smile  that  wa8  childlike  and  bland." 


"And  we  fell  on  that  heathen  Chinee." 
BRET  HARM'S  POEM    BROUGHT   UP  TO  DATE. 


'The  hands  that  were  played  by  that  heathen. 
Chinee." 
—  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL    AI.EXIEFF, 

Commanding  Russian  Squadron. 


REAR- ADMIRAL   COURR  I'JOLLES, 
Commanding  French  Division. 


VICE-ADMIRAL  BENDEMANN. 

Commanding  German  Squadron. 


NAVAL   COM M ANDERS   IN    CHINESE   WATERS. 


with  Mauser  rifles,  of  which  about  900,000,  it  is  stated,  have  been 
imported  into  China  by  German  and  English  firms  the  last  three 
years. " — St.  Petersburg  Correspondence  London  Times. 

Shall  We  Sell  Guns  to  the  Heathen? — "The  powers  profess 
to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  China  had 
supplied  herself  with  European-made  guns  and  ammunition. 
Now,  in  the  outburst  of  wisdom  that  follows  the  event,  it  is 
gravely  proposed  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  which  have  brought  to  perfection  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  shall  monopolize  their  use,  and 
prohibit  their  sale  to  barbarians — meaning  in  this  case 
those  peoples  of  the  earth  less  able  to  kill  than  we  are. 
If  Boers  and  Chinamen  and  Indians,  Asiatic  and  Amer- 
ican, can  be  kept  from  owning  rifles  and  cannon,  they 
will  be  less  dangerous  to  the  nations  that  want  their 
trade  or  their  land.  But  what  are  guns  made  for  if  not 
to  sell?  Has  not  German  industry  been  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  trade  which  all  the  powers  have  been  so 
anxious  to  develop  with  China?  China  did  not  wish  it ; 
we  forced  her  ports,  and  she  opened  her  country  to  us 
on  any  large  scale  only  after  the  war  with  Japan  re- 
vealed both  to  her  and  to  the  outside  world  how  hope- 
less would  be  any  attempt  at  resistance.  Strange  that 
we  should  be  surprised  when,  compelled  at  the  can- 
non's mouth  to  buy.  she  elected  to  buy  cannon  !  The 
disconcerting  promptness  of  his  choice  shows  how 
quick  was  the  despised  Celestial  to  strengthen  the 
weakest  point  in  his  civilization.  But  if  we  had  let  him 
alone,  he  never  would  have  bought  Mausers.  If  we  are 
to  develop  China,  we  must  expect  to  see  her  armed. 
England,  with  her  firm  grip  on  India,  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  keep  the  barbarous  mountain  tribes  of  the 
remote  interior  from  supplying  themselves  with  modern 
rifles.  No  measures  which  the  European  govern- 
ments can  adopt  will  avail  to  keep  China  from  buying 
of  the  manufacturers  through  third  parties,  as  long  as 
China  remains  an  independent  power.  Even  if  they 
could,  Chinese  workmen  are  skilful  enough  to  learn  to 
make  guns  themselves,  when  they  have  got  our  mod- 
els. A  civilized  China  means  an  armed  China.  It  all 
goes  together. " — T/ie  New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  World  Can  Not  Exist  Half  Civilized  and  Half 
Savage.- — "Among  modern  ideas  there  are  two  which 
have  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  relations  of  govern- 
ments with  each  other.  One  is  that  the  earth  was 
made  for  man  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  go  where  he  pleases  and  be  protected 
there  or  protect  himself.  "When  penetrating  Central 
Africa,  he  does  not  expect  any  local  authority  to  protect 
him,  and  he  takes  his  gun  and  defends  himself,  and  is 
held  to  be   justified   in   so  doing.     When  he  goes   into 


China  or  Japan  or  Turkey,  he  expects  to  be  protected,  and,  if  not, 
his  own  Government  will  hold  the  Government  of  the  country 
where  he  is  responsible.  For  the  second  of  these  two  ideas  is 
that  a  government  must  maintain  order  and  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty, domestic  and  foreign.  If  it  will  not  or  can  not  do  this,  it 
has  abdicated  some  of  the  most  essential  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  that  extent  its  existence  as  a  government  may  be. 
and  indeed  must  be,  disregarded  by  other  nations.     A  country 


FROM   TAKU  TO  PEKING. 

Bird's-eye  view  of  the  country  over  which  the  allies  are  to  march.     The  distance  rrom 

Taku  to  Tien-Tsin  is  27  miles  and  from  Tien-Tsin  to  Peking,  79  miles. 

—From  the  London  Sphere. 
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of  savages  may  be  invaded  with  impunity  by  any  civilized  na- 
tion and  a  government  established.  The  right  of  occupancy  of 
the  earth  rests  at  bottom  upon  the  use  made  of  it,  and  the  people 
who  do  not  properly  or  adequately  use  the  earth  must  give  way 
to  those  who  will,  and  the  people  who  will  not  form  a  govern- 
ment must   yield  to  the  people  who  can  form  a  government,  or 

have  one  ready  to  establish 

"Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  the  country  could  not  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.  That  was  because  the  two  parts  were  so  closely 
connected.  If  they  had  had  no  dealings  with  each  other,  they 
could  have  remained  in  that  discordant  condition.  The  whole 
world  has  now  grown  together  so  closely  that  it  can  no  longer 
exist  half  civilized  and  half  savage.  As  to  the  savages  who  pro- 
fess nothing  that  we  recognize  as  a  government,  we  know  how 
to  deal  with  them  ;  we  establish  governments  over  them.  With 
the  savages  who  profess  to  possess  a  civilization,  and  who  have 
a  government  which  appears  to  go  through  all  the  motions  of  a 
supreme  political  power,  the  problem  is  not  quite  so  simple,  but 
it  is  essentially  the  same.  They  have  got  to  establish  a  civil- 
ized government  over  themselves  or  have  one  established  over 
them." — 'I  lie  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


THE   ALASKAN    BOUNDARY   AGAIN. 

rPHE  marking  out  of  the  provisional  boundary  between  Alaska 
*■  and  Canada,  which  is  to  hold  as  a  dividing  line  until  a  per- 
manent line  can  be  agreed  upon,  reveals  the  fact  that  a  strip  of 
the  Porcupine  gold-field,  about  ioo  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide, 
which  has  heretofore  been  claimed  as  American  soil,  falls  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  line.  It  lias  so  often  come  to  pass  in  inter- 
national boundary  disputes  that  a  temporary  line  is  made  the 
permanent  one  that  American  newspapers  seem  to  feel  that  now 
is  the  time  to  make  their  objections  known.  The  New  York 
Journal  (Dem.),  for  example,  says: 

"  At  the  behest  of  Great  Britain  President  McKinley  has  hauled 
down  the  American  flag  from  a  strip  of  Alaskan  territory  twenty 
miles  wide  and  one  hundred  miles  long.  The  land  thus  aban- 
doned is  as  much  a  portion  of  the  United  States  as  Manhattan 
Island. 

"In  this  strip  of  American  territory,  purchased  from  Russia 
thirty-three  years  ago,  there  are  American  mines  and  American 
miners,  American  farmers,  American  sawmills,  and  American 
lumber  camps.  They  have  all  been  turned  over  to  England, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  as  a  gift  from  His  Imperial  Majesty — the 
Republican  President 

"  Why  not  bar  the  flag  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  let  the 
hybrid  banner  float  over  the  United  States  of  England?  " 

The  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  says:  "The  executive  act  of 
surrender  is  at  once  evidence  of  perfidy  to  the  people,  and  of  the 
oft-denied,  but  nevertheless  existent,  McKinley-Salisbury  alli- 
ance."    The  New  York  Sun,  a  strongly  Republican  paper,  says 

"  We  consider  it  a  duty  to  inform  Secretary  Hay  that  American 
sentiment  is  not  likely  to  tolerate  compromise  lines  that  mark  off 
to  any  European  power,  however  friendly  we  may  be  to  that 
power,  any  portion  of  American  territory. 

"The  Monroe  doctrine  forbids.  The  platform  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  forbids.  Mr.  Hay's  chief,  William  McKinley,  for- 
bids. 

"That  ought  to  be  enough,  any  personal  arrangement  between 
Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Pauneefote  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  other  side  of  the  case  is  presented  in  the  following  com- 
ment by  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  : 

"  However  unsatisfactory  the  modus  Vivendi  may  be  to  some 
of  the  people  in  southeastern  Alaska,  they  ought  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  it  is  much  more  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Canadians.  They  gain,  it  is  true,  jurisdiction — pending  the 
final  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  over  some  gold-bear- 
ing lands  which  they  will  soon  work  out.  They  do  not,  however, 
reach  any  port  or  tide-water.  All  goods  going  to  Dawson  City 
via  Alaskan    waters   will   have   to   pass  over  American   territory 


and  pay  customs  duties  if  not  'miners'  belongings.'  The  Cana- 
dian Government  vould  have  conceded  everything  else  had  it 
been  able  to  get  a  harbor  on  tide-water.  It  has  complained  bit- 
terly because  it  failed  in  that. 

"  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  American  Government  that  the  true 
boundary  line  runs  where  Americans  have  contended  it  ran  ever 
since  Alaska  was  purchased.  That  position  will  be  adhered  to 
in  future  negotiations.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  belief  last  year 
and  is  still  that  it  is  wise  and  proper  to  agree  provisionally  on  a 
dividing  line,  even  tho  it  falls  short  of  the  true  line.  The  agree- 
ment puts  an  end  to  disputes  between  Canadian  and  American 
miners  and  local  authorities  which  might  have  led  to  bloodshed." 


DEVELOPMENTS     OF    THE    CUBAN    SCANDAL. 

THE  detailed  report  upon  the  postal  frauds  in  Cuba  presented 
by  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow,  and  the 
arrest  of  Director  of  Posts  Rathbone,  have  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  this  subject  once  more  into  prominence.  The  leading 
points  in  the  report  are  thus  summarized  by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  : 

"The  story  of  the  lootingof  the  Cuban  post-office  is  remarkable 
in  that  the  thieving  began  almost  as  soon  as  the  American  offi- 
cials leached  Havana,  and  that  it  was  carried  on  by  the  con- 
nivance apparently  of  half  a  dozen  men,  some  of  them  high  in 
office.  Neeiy  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  embezzler,  and  is 
charged  with  having  taken  about  $130,000.  His  salary  was 
$1,800  per  annum,  and  in  three  months  he  deposited  in  bank  to 
his  private  account  $1,859.75.  In  the  course  of  the  next  six 
months  he  had  deposited  about  $35,000.  He  is  charged  not  only 
with  embezzlement,  but  with  accepting  bribes  from  a  corporation 
engaged  to  furnish  the  post-offices  and  with  issuing  duplicate  sal- 
ary warrants.  His  account  of  expenses  is  also  believed  to  be 
fraudulent.  It  is  shown  now  that  there  was  no  real  check  upon 
him.  The  auditors  of  accounts  had  no  means  of  telling  what  he 
had  received,  and  Director-General  Rathbone  approved  any 
requisition  he  chose  to  make.  Whether  Rathbone  and  the 
auditors  were  in  collusion  with  Neely  has  not  been  conclusively 
proved,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  all  were  acting 
together.  Director-General  Rathbone  is  charged  with  other 
offenses,  especially  with  the  drawing  of  two  warrants  for  $500 
each  for  which  he  has  rendered  no  account.  He  accepted  his 
office  when  the  salary  was  fixed  at  $4,000,  but  in  less  than  a 
month  demanded  and  was  allowed  $5  per  day  for  expenses.  Six 
months  later  the  complaisant  Postmaster-General  increased  his 
salary  to  $6,500,  but  cut  off  the  per  diem  allowance.  The  Di- 
rector-General nevertheless  continued  to  collect  $5  per  day  for 
expenses,  and  took  on  this  account  $1,365  from  the  postal  reve- 
nues without  authority.  He  also  demanded  a  house,  and  this 
having  been  conceded,  he  proceeded  to  furnish  it  at  the  expense 
of  Cuba,  and  added  clothing  for  his  coachman  and  footman  to  the 
furniture  account.  He  also  made  trips  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  at  the  expense  of  the  Cuban  post-office,  and  put  in  a 
bill  for  $236. 15  alleged  to  be  his  personal  hotel  expenses  for  eight 
days,  during  which  he  was  in  New  York  awaiting  a  steamer." 

The  frank  publicity  which  has  thus  far  been  given  to  every  act 
of  the  dishonest  Cuban  postal  officials  elicits  praise  from  papers 
of  every  political  affiliation.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
says  that  "  the  discredit  which  they  have  inflicted  on  this  country 
would  be  immeasurably  increased  if  any  guilty  man  were  allowed, 
through  influence  or  negligence,  to  escape  the  penalty  that  he 
deserves  to  pay. "  The  Baltimore  Hera  Id  (Ind.)  declares  that 
"few  administrations  in  this  or  any  other  country,  on  the  eve  of 
an  important  Presidential  election,  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  make  public  in  all  its  details,  and  apparently  without  screen- 
ing or  palliating  anything,  such  a  story  as  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Bristow's  report  tells."  Even  the  Washington  '1  inns 
(  Dem.) ,  which  credits  the  Administration  with  a  desire  to  "  white- 
wash" the  whole  affair,  nevertheless  admits  that  the  President  is 
"  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  "  and  that  "the  job  is  being 
handled  with  commendable  intelligence."  The  Columbia  S/o/e 
(Dem.),  however,  condemns  the  delay  in  bringing  Rathbone  to 
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justice,  and  asks  if  it  is  possible  that  "as  a  former  agent  of 
Hanna,  Rathbone  has  a  'cinch'  on  the  Administration? "  The 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  (Ind.)  says:  "The  country  may 
congratulate  itself,  however,  that  the  dastardly  doings  of  this 
gang  of  Western  place-holders  have  been  dragged  into  the  light 
before  they  had  time  to  organize  their  schemes  of  spoliation  upon 
a  more  elaborate  scale.  The  sorry  experience  should  have  a  use- 
ful effect  in  so  stirring  popular  indignation  that  a  repetition  of 
these  scandals  will  be  made  impossible." 


OUTLOOK  FOR  ANOTHER  "THIRD"  PARTY. 

THE  decision  of  the  national  committee  of  the  Gold  Demo- 
cratic Party  not  to  place  a  ticket  in  the  field  this  year  is 
taken  by  most  of  the  gold  papers  as  virtually  a  recommendation 
that  those  former  Democrats  who  consider  the  currency  issue 
paramount  shall  vote  for  McKinley,  as  many  Gold  Democrats 
are  believed  to  have  done  in  1S96.  There  are  many  other  gold- 
standard  advocates,  however,  who  think  that  Mr.  McKinley's 
expansion  policy  is  fraught  with  as  much  menace  to  the  repub- 
lic as  Mr.  Bryan's  silver  policy,  and  they  can  not  bring  them- 
selves to  support  either  McKinley  or  Bryan.  A  committee 
appointed  by  a  conference  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York,  there- 
fore, after  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Gold  Democratic 
national  committee  to  put  up  a  ticket,  has  called  a  mass  conven- 
tion to  meet  in  Indianapolis  on  the  14th  to  nominate  candidates 
and  frame  a  platform  that  will  oppose  imperialism  and  advocate 
the  gold  standard.  This  "third"  party  movement  (it  will  be  the 
eleventh  party  to  place  candidates  in  the  field)  is  heartily  in- 
dorsed by  several  influential  papers.  The  Philadelphia  Record 
(Ind.  Dem.) ,  for  example,  says  that  "tho  such  a  ticket  might  re- 
ceive few  votes,  the  organization  in  uniting  independent  Repub- 
licans and  sound  money  Democrats  could  substantially  aid  in 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives,  which  in 
the  next  Congress  would  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  imperialism. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  insist  that  in  this  government  of 


Miss  Democracy, 


Shoo,  Bossy  ! " 

-  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


the  people  the  elections  for  Congress  are  far  more  important  in 
their  results  than  is  the  election  of  a  President."  The  Xew  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  graphically  presents  the  anti-Bryan  and 
anti-McKinley  view  thus: 

"The  Republicans  proclaim  sound  principles  of  finance,  but  an 
unsound  theory  of  government.     The  Democrats  assert  the  his- 


toric doctrine  of  republican  government,  but  would  ruin  the  peo- 
ple who  live  under  it 

"Never  before  was  such  an  alternative  of  almost  equally  re- 
pugnant candidates  pressed  upon  the  American  electorate.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  Mr.  By-Ends  reincarnate,  smugly  assert- 
ing, like  Bunyan's  prototype,  'I  will  never  desert  my  principles, 
since  I  find  them  to  be  both  harmless  and  profitable. '     For  leader 


THE  OLD  FAIRY  STORY. 
McKlNLEY :   "Now,  son,  if  you  ever  find  the  end  of  that  rainbow,  you'll 

get  a  great  bag  of  gold." 

—  The  St.  Louis  Republic. 

of  the  people  we  have  offered  us,  in  him,  a  man  whose  pole-star 
is  the  party  caucus,  and  whose  conscience  is  part)-  regularity  ; 
whose  one  rule  of  private  action  is  that  a  rich  man  can  do  no 
wrong  ;  who  swallows  his  own  words  with  the  gusto  of  a  gour- 
mand putting  away  a  dainty,  and  who  invents  moral  sentiments 
only  to  trample  upon  them,  when  the  time  comes,  without  the 
flicker  of  an  eyelid.  Opposed  to  this  compound  of  gelatin  and 
hypocrisy  is  a  fire-brand.  Without  personal  dignity  ;  cheapen- 
ing the  august  office  which  he  seeks  by  his  clamorous  pursuit  of 
it ;  inconstant  as  the  moon  ;  a  professional  agitator  ;  a  Silverite, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  else  ;  a  President  in  whose  hands  the 
civil  service  would  be  looted  and  the  personnel  of  the  public 
service  degraded.  Mr.  Bryan  would  drive  thousands  of  voters 
to  the  arms  of  McKinley  did  not  that  gentleman's  imperialistic 
policy  deter  them.  Now  it  is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence  to  be 
told  that  we  are  bound  to  vote  for  one  or  the  other.  One  or  the 
other  will  be  elected  President  undoubtedly  ;  but  if  some  four- 
square man  of  the  ancient  civic  virtues  were  to  be  put  upon  a 
third  ticket,  the  political  managers  would  find  how  gladly  a  mul- 
titude of  Americans  would  'throw  away  their  votes'  so  as  best  to 
make  them  count  for  manliness  and  a  good  cause." 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  suggests  some  possible 
candidates.      It  says  : 

"Thomas  B.  Reed,  who  represents  all  that  McKinley  is  not, 
could  render  splendid  public  service  by  consenting  to  accept  such 
a  nomination  to  the  Presidency.  He  would  stand  in  no  danger 
of  having  his  professional  duties  interfered  with  by  an  election, 
and  would  represent  what  thousands  want  to  vote  for.  It  is  in- 
timated, and  probably  with  truth,  that  Mr.  Reed  can  not  be  had. 
I  ut  there  are  others.  Ex-United  States  Senator  John  B.  Hen- 
derson, who  has  always  resolutely  held  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, would  make  a  creditable  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  or 
ex-Gov.  George  S.  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts,  our  own  strenu- 
ous patriot.  For  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  such  Demo- 
crats as  Senator  Donelson  Caffery  of  Louisiana  or  William 
Everett  of  Massachusetts  offer  good  material.  Other  names  that 
suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  an  anti-imperialist  third. 
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ticket  are  John  J.  Valentine  of  San  Francisco,  president  of  the  own  bills.     Where  nothing  had  been  spent  for  sanitation,  in  1S99 

Wells  Fargo  Express  Company,  or  Louis  R.  Enrich  of  Colorado  $3. 052,282    was   devoted    to   this  reform,  and    in   Havana  alone 

Springs,  Col.,— and  the  list  might  be  extended.  aths  from  yellow  fever  in  August,  1899,  dropped  to  ten,  where 

".Men  can  be  found  to  bear  the  standard  winch  has  been  set  up  in  the  last  year  of  peace,  1896,  they  had  been  296  in  the  same 

by  the  New  York  conference,  and  the  practical  work  of  enlisting  month.      In  Santiago,  to  take  one  instance,  the  water  supply  was 

them  should  be  engineered  with  energy  and  wisdom.      In  a  word,  doubled,  the  death-rate  halved,  the  birth-rate  increased,  sewage 

all  possible  agencies  should   be   employed   to  keep  the   United  introduced,  and  yellow  fever  suppressed.     Throughout  all  the 

States  true  to  the  1  declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  Constitu-  island  these  changes  went  on.     Out  of  nearly  300,000  children  of 

tion,  and  to  the  things  which  they  safeguard  for  the  honor,  the  school  age  only  49,414  had  ever  been  in  a  schoolhouse.     To-day 

well-being,  and  the  perpetuity  of  an  undiluted  and  righteous  de-  Cuba  has  a  school  system  covering  the  island,  and  this  month 

mocracy."  2,500  teachers  are  enjoying  the  hospitality  and  sharing  the  in- 

,m  •        j           ,                           ,i             .                .1        ■  i-      1     .!  struction   of   the   oldest   and    most    conspicuous    universitv    in 

rlus  independent  movement  does  not  escape  the  ridicule  ttiat  ....                                                                 ^                 umvciaa)     >u 

America, 
often  attends  such  efforts.    The  Brooklyn  Standard- Union  (Rep.) 

,,                                   ..                          ,            1      ••        1    it       t-.       1  1  It  is  generallv  assumed  by  the   Republican   papers  that  the 

calls    its    promoters      cowards    and    cranks,     and    the   Brooklvn  s               3                          }                  v                  ^   ^                L    Ule 

rr      1    ,t   j  v       r               1               ....  n           1               •.,•                1'  President  has  never  swerved  from  the  original  determination 

Eagle  dud.)  refers  to  them  as     intellectual  curiosities,  psycho-  &          ucramiuauuu, 

1           ,                         A        ,-.-     ,    .           ■•      ..  i)              1         1            •,  1  expressed  in  the  Teller  resolution  of  1S9S,  to  leave  "the  srovern- 

logical    inverts   and    political    tyros.           Practical  and    sensible  F                                                                       v            «*vc     ^guvciu 

,      ..      v     u     11       /                   ,i,        ^     ..        r  ment  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people. "     "While  the  clamor 

men,     remarks  the  Nashville  A merican   (Dem.),      prefer  to  cast  '      F 

their  ballots  for  some  candidate   who    has  a  show  of  election."  ab°Ut  bad  faith  and  forcible  annexation."  says  the  Washington 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  ( Ind. ,  says  :  Evening  Star  (Rep.) ,  "has  been  heard  from  quarters  naturally 

disposed  to  make  trouble  for  the  President,   his  representatives 

•How    utterly    illogical    the   third-ticket     proposition    is    may  have  been  steadily  at  work  toward  the  end  of  American  with- 

clearly  be  seen.     If  the  republic  is  reallv  in  danger  as  between        ,  ,  „„  .1"     o.  u 1.  -1^,1 

}  .,                  ,                   '     ,               ,.  .-  ,          .  s              .     .     ,  drawal  as  soon  as  the  Cubans  have  organized  a  stable  govern- 

two   evils    why  should    not    these  political    purists    patriotically  ,    ,     .              „     „,      _T        _               „ 

•    u^u          1        _                 1                ..    •        u-  1         in         111'  ment  of  their  own.        I  he  New  Orleans  7/y«w-Z/;w^;-(//  (Dem  ) 

weigh  the  evils  comparatively,  ascertain  which  evil  will  probably  irrul,/.> 

develop  the  slower,  vote  for  that  one  and  give  the  people  a  chance  however,  thinks  that  very  practical  motives  have  influenced  the 

to  save  the  republic  by  awakening  before  the  ruin  is  complete?  decision  of  the  Administration  at  this  time.     It  declares  that  "the 

The  third-ticket  principle  is  in  the  interests  of  chaos,  not  of  order.  regiments  which  have  been  in  Cuba  for  nearly  two  years  are 

It  cannot  win,  and  it  only  prevents  a  clear  view  of  the  issues  by  badly  needed  elsewhere,"  and  adds  : 

the  honest  voter.     It  is  a  cowardly  attempt  to  dodge  the  duties  of  ...                  ,,  .                                  • 

,     ...          u.     ,                   ,■          '          1          j           '    ,  ■  1     •          1  It  was  on  this  account,  more  than  from  any  discovery  of  the 

good   citizenship  bv  pretending  an   independence   winch   is  onlv  ,  .,.         r    ,      „    ,                                 , 

„                                                                                                 '  abihtv  of  the  Cubans  to  govern  themselves  or  from  any  desire  to 

eccentricity  J 

fulfil  the  Government's  independence-pledge  to  the  Cubans,  that 

The    New   York   Sun    (Rep.),    to  show    the    insignificance   of  the  troops  in  Cuba  were  thought  of.     The  happy  thought  struck 

"third-party"  movements,    gives    the   following  table    showing  the  Administration  that,  if  the  Cubans  could  by  competent  au- 

thepoll  at  the  Presidential  elections  since    ifj2.     The  "eccen-  thorit>T  be  pronounced  ready  for  self-government,    the    United 

States  soldiers  now  in  the  island  could   be   withdrawn   from   it 

trie       column   contains  the    aggregate    vote    of  the   Prohibition,  c  ,           ■.    ■,          .   ,     ,  .     «.. 

S6     -s  safely  and  despatched  to  China 

Labor,  and  Socialist  parties.     The  one  year,  1892,  when  the  third  «  Another  reason  alleged  for  the  President's  sudden  discovery 

party,    the    Populists,    polled    a    large  vote,    resulted,    observes  that  the  privilege  of  self-government    should  be   conferred    on 

7 he  Sun,  in  the  loss  of  the  party's  identity  and  its  absorption  by  Cuba  is  the  fear  expressed  in  some  Republican  quarters  that  the 

the  Democratic  Party.     Here  is  the  table  :  Administration's  continued  failure  to  carry  out  the  Government's 

pledge  of  Cuban  independence  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 

Regular.    3d  Tickets.        Eccentric.        Total.  Republican  ticket  in  the  coming  campaign." 

1872     6,431,149  29,408  5.608  6,466,165 

8i,74o           12,158        8,4:2,731  The  Chicago  Times-Herald  (Rep.),  which  expresses  surprise 

1880 s,89i,o88         307,306           11,012        u.209,406  &                                        '  '                    '                    r 

1884 9,759,351         133,825          151,809       10,044,985  that   the  Cubans   are   unwilling  to  hold   fast  to  "their  present 

1888 "0,978,449         "50.913          251,498       n,38o,8£o  blessings,"  concludes  that  "they  must  have  their  experiment,  no 

1892 10,733,026   1,041,029    285,297   12,059,352 

,896 13,560.902          132,870          181,881       13,875,653  matter  what  the  cost,"  and  advises  that  "no  strings  be  placed  on 

their  independence."     The  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  compares  the 

President's   policy   in    Cuba   and    the    Philippines,    and    says: 

INDEPENDENCE     FOR     CUBA     NEAR     AT     HAND.  "Had  the  same  spirit  animated  our  Government  in  its  dealings 

with  the  Filipinos  as  has  been  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the 

-T-IIE  announcement  from  Washington  that  it  is  the  intention  CubanSi  lt  mig-ht  now  have  been  possible  to  point  to  a  similar 

1       of   the  Government  to   withdraw    American    troops   from  record  of  bloodless  victory."     The  Cuban  papers  in  Havana,  the 

Cuba  in  eight  or  nine  months,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  of  that  Discusion  and  Nation,  are  both  agreed  that  the  moral  influence 

island  in  possession  of  self-government,  is  hailed  by  the  Adminis  ()f  the  United  Sutes  over  Cuba  ig  inevitable;  but  refuse  to  admit 

tration  papers  as  a  vindication  of  Republican  good  faith  and  a  the   right  of   the    United   States   to  impOSe  restrictions  on   the 

fulfilment  of  the  pledge  made  by  Congress  two  years  ago.     A  js]and      Tf   the    United  States  merely  wishes    to    counsel  Cuba 

convention  will  be  held  in  Cuba  this  fall  for  the  purpose  of  fra-  against  a  costlv  army  and  navv  and  not  to  contract  a  heavy  debt, 

ming  a  constitution,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  government  is  in  work-  says  thc  Discusio,u  it  wiU  find  Cuba  in  perfect  accord. 

ing  order  the  Administration  expects  to  retire  from  the  island.  Many  American  papers  beHeve  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba 

The  Philadelphia   Press   (Rep.)    declares  that  the  work  of  the  wi]1  take  p,ace  in  a  few  years  by  the  voluritary  wish  of  its  peo. 

American   Government   in   Cuba  has   been  "a  great  and  noble  p]e      The  Brooklyn  EagU  (Ind    Dem.)  says: 

achievement."     The  difference  between  the  present  and  former 

,..'.-...',                              ,                                             ,  ,  "The  native  possibilities  of  the  island  preclude  that  it  shall  be 

condition  of  Cuba  is  in  part  summed  up  by  that  paper  as  fol-  ,    .                     .    '.      ,       ...                ...          .  *                   ~,.                     , 

1                              r    '            r  '  left  a  semi-civilized  wilderness   like  Nicaragua.      1  he   party  of 

'ows  :  progress  will  undoubtedly  try  to  maintain  the  standards  of  civili- 

"In  two  years  from  conquest  and  eighteen  months  after  formal  zation  which  the  Americans  have  established.      It  is  morally  im- 

occupation   the  summons   is   issued   to  the  choice  of  a  constitu-  possible  that  with  no  experience  of  self-government,  they  should 

tional  convention.     The  Cuban  army  was  peacefully  dissolved  maintain  them  as  well  as  people  who  have  administered  affairs 

and  its  strongest  division  became  the  efficient  police  of  Havana.  for  two  centuries. 

Order  and  security  exist  over  the  island.      Freedom  for  marriage  "Then  will  come  the  Cuban  demand  for  annexation.     That  is 

and   lay  sepulture  have  come.     The  revenues  have  been  freed  as  inevitable  as  that  the  year  1925  shall  follow  the  year  of  1900. 

from  a  debt  charge  of  $12,602,000  and  military  charges  of  $5,896,-  When  that  demand  comes  the  question  of  Cuban  annexation  will 

000.     The  Spanish  army  was  supported  by  Cuba.     Ours  pays  its  be  before  the  American  people.      If  we  don't  want  them  we  need 
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not  take  them.  But  a  nation  which  refused  to  leave  the  Philip- 
pines to  a  reign  of  internecine  strife  and  anarchy,  when  that  course 
would  have  been  to  its  own  profit,  is  not  likely  to  hear  the  ap- 
peal of  a  people  much  nearer  home  unmoved  The  Cubans  are 
morally  certain,  in  the  evolution  of  self-government,  to  clamor 
for  annexation,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  we  shall  admit 
them." 


THE   NEW   KING   OF  ITALY, 


ASSASSINATION    OF   KING    HUMBERT. 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  assassin  who 
ended  the  life  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy  last  Sunday,  it 
is  considered  probable  by  many  papers  that  the  lot  of  Italy's  peo- 
ple will  not  be  improved  by  the  change  of  sovereigns  thus  sum- 
marily brought  about. 
The  New  York  Herald, 
for  example,  says : 
"Italy  has  traveled  a 
troubled  economic  and 
political  pathway  in 
recent  years,  and, 
aside  from  her  grief 
over  King  Humbert  as 
a  man,  she  may  have 
further  cause  for  sor- 
row in  the  consequen- 
ces which  may  follow 
his  taking  off  at  the 
present  crisis  in  nation- 
al affairs."  Italy's 
peasantry  are  often 
described  as  the  most 
heavily  oppressed  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  impover- 
ished by  the  grievous 
taxes  levied  to  support 
an  army  and  navy  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for 
them.  As  King  Humbert  was  only  a  constitutional  monarch, 
however,  his  ministries  and  the  Italian  Parliament  are  credited 
with  much  of  the  blame  for  the  unequal  system  of  taxation. 
Some  of  the  king's  good  traits  are  told  as  follows  in  the  New 
York  Sun  : 

"  Constantly  throughout  his  reign  he  has  tried  to  make  the  royal 
family  as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  the  people,  and  a  good 
part  of  his  civil  list  has  been  applied  to  public  purposes.  Tho 
never  as  popular  as  his  beautiful  queen,  he  had  won  the  esteem 
and  the  affection  of  the  more  orderly  portion  of  his  people.  From 
the  beginning  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  greater  personal  share  in 
the  government  than  is  customary  in  constitutional  governments, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Italy's  part  in  the  Triple  Alliance  is 
as  much  the  work  of  King  Humbert  as  of  any  of  his  ministers. 
As  the  statesmen  who  made  the  new  Italy  died  away  or  became 
discredited,  the  people  came  to  count  more  and  more  on  the  king's 
conduct  of  affairs. 

"He  had  an  opportunity  to  show  the  stuff  he  was  made  of  in 
the  great  cholera  epidemic  of  18S4.  When  Naples  became  panic- 
stricken  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  superstition  and  ignorance 
of  the  populace  would  lead  to  violence,  King  Humbert  hastened 
to  the  city,  went  without  a  guard  into  the  hospitals  and  the  filthy 
slums,  where  the  cholera  was  raging,  and  he  remained  in  the 
city  till  the  panic  was  over.  Then  he  hastened  to  other  cholera- 
stricken  towns.      The  Italians  have  never  forgotten  that." 

Several  earlier  attempts  had  been  made  on  King  Humbert's 
life,  and  lie  always  showed  a  kindly  and  forgiving  spirit  toward 
his  would-be  assassins.  A  few  months  after  his  coronation, 
which  took  place  in  1878,  a  lunatic  named  Salerno  attempted  to 
kill  him,  and  when  a  court  promptly  sentenced  Salerno  to  death. 
King  Humbert  immediately  commuted  the  sentence  to  life  im- 
prisonment. 

King  Humbert  was  born  in  [844,  entered  the  army  while  a  mere 


lad,  and  showed  desperate  courage  in  several  campaigns.  He 
was  married  in  1868  to  his  first  cousin,  Princess  Margherita,  who 
survives  him. 

Italy's  new  king  is  thus  described  by  the  New  York  Times  : 

"Victor  Emmanuel  Ferdinand  Marie  Janvier,  Prince  of  Naples, 
succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Italy.  He  was  born  at  Naples  on  No- 
vember ir,  1869,  and  as  Crown  Prince  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general,  and  commanded  the  Tenth  Italian  Army  Corps. 

"Victor,  when  Crown  Prince,  married  Helene,  third  daughter 
of  Prince  Nicholas  I.,  ruler  of  Montenegro,  October  24,  1896.   .   .   . 

"The  new  king  is  a  cultivated  young  fellow,  intelligent  and 
sympathetic.  He  has  not  been,  however,  in  robust  health,  and 
there  was  some  question  at  one  time  of  his  abdicating  in  favor  of 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  his  cousin,  now  heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy. 
In  his  military  duties  he  was  held  to  be  conscientious,  but  in  this 
direction  his  experience  necessarily  has  been  limited. 

"Victor's  wife  is  twenty-eight  years  old.  She  is  a  woman  of 
perfect  physical  development,  with  large,  lustrous  eyes  and  coal- 
black  hair.  She  is  known  throughout  Europe  as  an  excellent 
horsewoman  and  a  good  shot,  excelling  in  these  accomplishments. 
She  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  speaks 
English  fairly  well,  and  has  dipped  into  poetry,  two  volumes  of 
her  verse  having  been  printed  some  years  ago  and  circulated  in 
the  Montenegro  Court.  One  of  her  sisters  is  the  wife  of  the  Rus- 
sian Grand  Duke,  Peter  Nicolaivitch,  and  another  is  wedded  to 
Prince  George  of  Leuchtenberg. 

"The  new  king's  training  is  said  to  have  been  more  rigid  than 
that  of  any  other  prince  in  Europe.  He  lived  like  a  Spartan  tiil 
he  became  of  age,  and  his  studies  were  of  the  most  extensive 
character,  ranging  from  military  science  to  the  literature  of  his 
own  land.  He  speaks  several  languages  perfectly,  and  will  be 
altogether,  probably,  the  most  accomplished  monarch  in  exist- 
ence." 

Prince  Emmanuel  Philibert  Victor  Eugene  Genoa  Joseph  Marie, 
Duke  of  Aosta, 
now  becomes  heir- 
apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Italy. 
He  is  31  vears  of 
age,  and  is  a  major 
general  in  the 
Italian  army.  He 
married  Princess 
Helene  of  Orleans 
in  1S95,  and  they 
have  one  son.  born 
in  1898. 

In  the  August 
number  of  1  lie 
forum  Mr.  H. 
Remscn  White- 
house  tells  some- 
thing of  the  un- 
even distribution 
of  taxes  in  Italy. 
We  make  the  fol- 
lowing brief  ex- 
tracts from  his 
article  : 

"Italians  now 
enjoy  the  unen- 
viable distinction 
of  being  the  most 
heavily  taxed  na- 
tion in  Europe. 
.   .    .    Statisticians 

affirm  that  the  poorer  classes  of  Italy  are  burdened  with  50  percent 
of  the  national  tribute.  How  near  the  truth  this  estimate  may  be 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances luxuries  escape,  or  are  but  lightly  touched,  while  the 
very  essentials  of  life,  such  as  corn,  salt,  petroleum,  etc.,  are  ex- 
orbitantly taxed.     The 'lotto  '    (government  lotteries)  net  about 
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27,000,000  lire  to  the  state  ;  depleting  the  public  pocket  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  70,000,000  lire,  coming  principally  from  the  small 
wage-earners  and  the  laboring  classes.  The  duties  on  salt  benefit 
the  treasury  from  54,000,000  to  59,000,000  lire.  A  quintal  220  lbs.  | 
of  salt,  which  costs  the  state  about  32  cents  (lire  1.62)  to  produce, 
is  sold  to  the  people  -   (lire  4  >).      Petroleum,  winch  costs  the 

government  lire  17  the  quintal,  is  sold  at  about  lire  65.  The  tax 
0:1  grain,  which  has  climbed  as  high  as  lire  7.50  the  quintal, 
causes  about  45,000,000  lire  to  flow  annually  into  the  public  coffers, 
in  consequence,  a  good  harvest  at  home  means  a  falling-off  of 

imports;  thus  jeopardizing  the  financial  equilibrium 

"  In  the  south  the  saddle-horse  and  the  four-in-hand  of  the  rich 
pay  no  tax,  because,  it  is  argued,  such  luxuries  cost  money,  but 
bring  in  no  pecuniary  return.  On  the  other  hand,  the  donkey  or 
the  mule  of  the  peasant,  which  carries  his  produce  to  market,  or 
draws  his  plow,  being  considered  an  implement  of  labor,  and 
consequently  a  source  of  gain,  must  pay  the  tax." 


THE   NEW    ORLEANS   ANTI-NEGRO   RIOT. 

'PHE  mob  which  roamed  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  during 
■*■  the  last  half  of  last  week,  shooting,  stabbing,  and  beating 
-every  negro  that  appeared  outdoors,  and  burning  several  negro 
houses  and  one  fine  negro  school  before  order  was  restored,  has 
been  made  the  text  for  considerable  moralizing.  The  crowd  of 
hoodlums,  most  of  them  under  20  years  of  age,  were  angered  by 
the  desperate  resistance  to  arrest  made  by  the  negro  Robert 
Charles,  who  killed  or  wounded  five  police  officers  and  a  boy  be- 
fore he  was  himself  brought  down  by  a  rifle-ball ;  but  the  mob's 
illogical  attack  on  all  negroes,  as  a  punishment  for  the  crimes  of 
one  of  them,  is  believed  by  many  papers  to  reveal  a  race-hatred 
in  the  .Southern  metropolis  that  bodes  ill  for  the  future.  The 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  remarks  that  this  Southern 
tragedy  "could  not  happen  in  a  civilized  community  unless  its 
civic  virtue  had  been  enfeebled  by  a  long  training  of  indulgence 
in  acts  not  more  lawful  but  less  absurdly  senseless,"  and  "it  is 
impossible  not  to  suspect  softening  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
of  even  the  superior  part  of  the  community  where  outrages  on 
negroes  are  concerned." 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  Southern  papers  condemn 
the  rioters  fully  as  strongly  as  those  in  the  North.  The  New- 
Orleans  7 imes-Democrat,  for  example,  says:: 

"The  bloody  horseplay  of  the  mobs  is  full  of  instruction  for  the 
whole  South.  It  is  evident  that  the  grand  idea  of  white  su- 
premacy lias  become  the  stalking-horse  of  anarchy,  in  this  part 
of  the  Union.  It  can  not  be  too  quickly  and  conclusively  shown 
that  negro  rule  was  not  shattered  for  the  mere  purpose  of  placing 
the  reins  in  the  hands  of  white  disciples  of  the  commune.  The 
Caucasian  is  now  in  control  of  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  must  attest  his  claim  to  superiority  by  a  rigid  and 
impartial  exercise  of  power.  Every  industrious  and  law-abiding 
negro  must  be  protected  in  his  life  and  property  ;  the  thriftless 
and  law-less  must  be  punished  by  inflexible,  but  purely  legal, 
methods.  Communities  can  not,  any  more  than  individuals, 
afford  to  play  with  fire." 


Some  of  the  Northern  papers  express  fears  that  an  outcome  of 
the  race  feeling  displayed  in  New  Orleans  may  be  a  bloody  race 
war  that  will  convulse  the  South  as  disastrously  as  the  war  of 
thirty-five  years  ago.     The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  in  reply  : 

"There  is  no  danger  of  a  race  war  in  these  Southern  States. 
The  great  body  of  the  white  people  want  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
the  great  masses  of  the  negroes  are  quite  as  averse  to  it.  There 
is  no  reason  for  any  such  conflict.  The  negroes  are  at  work  at 
the  various  industries  where  they  are  needed.  Their  labor  is  a 
necessity  to  the  country.  If  they  are  displaced,  some  other 
equally  competent  workers  must  take  their  place. 

"The  negro  is  not  oppressed.  He  is  as  free  as  his  employer. 
He  works  or  not  as  may  please  him,  and  he  is  not  even  domi- 
nated by  trade-union  organizations.  All  trades  are  open  to  him 
in  these  Southern  States,  and  the  truth  that  there  is  no  extensive 
agitation  or  disturbance  in  the  industrial  or  social  status  <_f  all 
the  people  of  the  South  is  established  by  the  fact  that  some  seven 
million  negroes  are  working  peacefully  among  twenty  million 
whites,  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

"There  are  bad  negroes,  and  just  as  bad  whites,  and  every 
nerve  ought  to  be  strained  to  bring  them  all  to  punishment ;  but 
the  fact  that  individuals  of  either  race  commit  outrages  and  all 
s  rts  of  crimes  is  no  reason  the  entire  race  should  be  blamed  or 
held  responsible. 

"There  is  no  s_rt  cf  danger  cf  a  general  race  conflict,  because 
it  can  not  be  brought  01a  by  a  mob  of  hoodlums  ;  but  such  lawless 
demonstrations  can  do  irreparable  damage  to  this  city,  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  Southern  States.  Such  outrages  must  be  pre- 
vented at  any  cost,  and  the  p:rpetrators  must  be  crushed  down 
without  mercy  or  remorse.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  gocd  people 
of  New  Orleans,  and  they  can  not  delay  a  moment  in  under- 
taking the  work." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

If  Ananias  could  read  the  despatches  from  Shanghai,  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  remain  dead.  —  The  /'hi/adetfphia  Ledger. 

Another  reason  why  China  should  be  thoroughly  whipped  is  that  it  has 
no  islands  to  sell  us  after  the  job  is  done. —  The  Chicago  Record '. 

AFTER  the  straightforward  policy  of  the  powers  in  dealing  with  China, 
any  duplicity  on  the  pait  of  the  Chinese  would  be  doubly  shocking.  —  The 
Detroit  News. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  year  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  good  old  rule 
that  it  is  the  politician  out  of  office  who  considers  the  country  in  danger. — 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

"  Well,''  said  one  Kansas  City  delegate,  "  we  got  16  to  1  into  the  plat- 
form." "Yes."  answered  the  other,  "and  my  hope  is  that  it'll  stay  there 
peaceable  instead  of  breaking  out  into  the  campaign."—  The  Washington  Star. 

SOMEBODY  m  Kansas  City  has  been  reading  a  learned  paper  on  "The  Ve- 
racity of  the  Hexateuch."  You  may  not  know  w  lat  the  Hexateuch  is,  but 
you  can  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  a  Chinaman. — The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Nutmig  on  Grkatf.r.— Connecticut  is  not  to  be  the  name  of  Monitor 
No.  8  after  all,  Secretary  Long  having  yielded  to  protests.  The  Nutmeg 
State  will  now  demand  that  its  name  shall  be  conferred  on  something 
greater. —  The  Boston  Transcript. 

In  China.— Voices  from  Without:  "Help!  help!  We  are  in  peril  of 
murder  !  " 

The  Diplomat  :  "Have  patience,  gentlemen,  and  don't  interfere.  We  are 
just  now  taking  your  case  under  consideration." — I.e  Monde  1 '/lustre. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   NAMES   IN   CURRENT   HISTORY. 


FOLLOWING  are  some  further  words  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  Chinese  despatch^ 

Chi f  11  'a  prefect) cliiTii'. 

Chihtai  (governor-general,  usually  of  two  provinces) chl'tai'. 

Chun-chi  (grand  council  of  state  1 chfln'ch!'. 

Cluing  tanK  'one  of  the  six  grand  secretaries  "i  state).  ..chung'tflng'. 

l-'.-m-K  wci  (foreigners,  foreign  devils) tan"  kwfi'f. 

Hsiang  (village) bsl  flng'. 

I  lu   'lake  1 hfl. 

Kiao'a  kf-fl'G. 

K'  <.f  prostration  1 ko-tau'. 

t) sheilg. 

(i  '  )  g  (ask),  A  (arm)  s  (at)   9  (accord),  ft  (fare),  an  (house),  b  (bed),  c 

f  (fun),  g  (go),  h  (hat),  1  (lt).l  (machine),  ui  (aisle),  .1  (Jest),  1-  (kink),  1  (lad),  I=lli 
mi  d.ii).   p  (pay),cw    gp (queer),  r  (roll),  s  (hiss),  sh   (she),  t  (tell). 
I  (up)    0  (born),  v  (van),  x  (wax),  y  (yet),   ■/.  (zone)  zh=Z  (azure). 


From  Governor  Roosevelt  we  learn  that  the  pronunciation  of  his  sur- 
name is  rOz'8-velt.  Mr.  Stevenson  writes  that  his  first  name  is  pronounced 
ad'li.  Another  name  in  political  annals  often  mispronounced  is  that  of  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  which  should  be  pronounced  van  walk'.  The  name  of 
llenryk  Sienkiewicz,  author  of  "Quo  Vadis"  and  of  the  recently  published 
"  Knights  of  the  Cross  "  is  pronounced  heri'rlk  st'en-kt'6-vich. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  invited  to  send  queries 

relating  to  the  pronunciation  of  names  of  men,  places,  or   things 

of  general  interest  in  current  history. 

(cat),  ch  (church), h    ch  (loch),  d  (did),  dh=th (then),  c  (net),  fi. (over),  6  (fate), 
(brilliant),  in  (man),  n  (nut),  fi  =  nv  (union),  0  (bon)  K..  n  (ink).  0  (obey),  0  (no), 

Hi  (thin),  11  (full),  n  (rule,  equivalent  to  <»>  In  cool),  in  (mute),  yu  (unit),  ii  (done) 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"THE   LOVELIEST   PASSAGE   IN    LITERATURE." 

MR.  ALFRED  AUSTIN,  in  a  paper  read  lately  before  the 
Dante  Society  of  London,  finds  one  of  Dante's  chief  titles 
to  fame  in  his  marvelous  realistic  treatment  of  the  ideal,  so  that 
we  yield  credence  wholly  and  absolutely  to  the  magic  of  his 
imaginings.  "Read  where  you  will  in  the  tages  of  the  'Divina 
Commedia, '  "  he  remarks,  "you  will  find  this  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  its  hold  on  the  attention  of  the  world."  But  of  all  its 
wondrous  passages,  remarks  the  Poet  Laureate,  the  love-story  of 
Paolo  Malatesta  and  Francesca  da  Rimini,  "told  in  such  exqui- 
site accents,  so  veiled  in  music,  so  transfigured  by  verse,  that 
even  the  sternest  moralist,  I  imagine,  can  hardly  bring  himself 
to  call  it  illicit, "  is  the  most  alluring.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield  is  shortly  to  present  Stephen  Phillips's  remarkable 
poetic  drama  of  "  Paolo  and  Francesca"  to  the  American  public 
lends  especial  interest  to  Mr.  Austin's  words  at  this  time.  Con- 
cerning this  passage  in  the  fifth  canto  of  the  "  Inferno  "  he  writes 
(in  The  National  Review,  July)  : 

"I  confess  I  think  it  the  loveliest  single  passage  in  poetry 
ever  written  ;  yes,  lovelier  even  than  anything  in  Shakespeare, 
for  it  has  all  Shakespeare's  genius,  and  more  than  Shakespeare's 
art ;  and  I  compassionate  the  man  or  woman  who,  having  had 
the  gift  of  birth,  goes  down  to  the  grave  without  having  read  it. 
There  is  no  such  other  love-story,  no  such  other  example  of  the 
lacryma  rerum,  the  deep  abiding  tearfulness  of  things.  Nothing 
should  be  taken  from,  nothing  can  be  added  to  it.  To  me  it  seems 
sacred,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  that  no  one  must  presume 
to  touch  ;  and  I  own  I  tremble  as  I  presume,  here  and  there,  to 
attempt,  unavailingly,  to  translate  it.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  in  Florence  in  the  month  of  May,  1S65,  when  the  City  of 
Flowers,  the  City  of  Dante,  which  then  seemed  peopled  with 
nightingales  and  roses,  was  celebrating  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  her  exiled  poet ;  and  those  of  us  who  loved 
him  assembled  in  the  Pagliano  Theater  to  hear  Ristori,  Salvinr 
and  Rossi  repeat,  to  the  accompaniment  of  living  pictures,  the 
best-known  passages  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia. '  One  of  those 
supreme  elocutionists,  who  still  lives,  recited  the  story  of  Paola 
[sic]  and  Francesca  ;  and  from  her  gifted  voice  we  heard  of  the 
tempo  de'  dolci  sospiri  and  i  dubbiosi  desiri,  the  season  of  sweet 
sighs  and  hesitating  desires,  the  disiato  riso,  the  longed-for 
smile,  the  trembling  kiss,  the  closing  of  the  volume,  and  then  the 
iinal  lines  of  the  canto : 

Mentre  che  l'uno  spirto  questo  disse. 

L'altro  piangeva  si,  che  di  pietade 
To  venni  men  cosi  com'  io  morisse  : 

E  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

While  the  one  told  to  us  this  dolorous  tale, 
The  other  wept  so  bitterly,  that  I 
Out  of  sheer  pity  felt  as  like  to  die  ; 
And  down  I  fell,  even  as  a  dead  body  fal'.s. 

"This  unmatched  tale  of  tender  transgression  and  vainly  peni- 
tential tears  almost  reconciles  us  to  the  more  abstract  description 
•of  punishment  that  precedes  it,  and  the  detailed  account  of  piti- 
less penalty  that  follows  it,  in  succeeding  cantos  ;  and  the  abso- 
lute fusion  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  in  the  woful  story  imparts  to 
it  a  verisimilitude  irresistible  even  by  the  most  unimaginative 
and  incredulous.  Rimini,  Ravenna,  Malatesta,  are  names  so 
familiar  to  us  all  that  any  story  concerning  them  would  have  to 
be  to  the  last  degree  improbable  to  move  our  incredulity.  But 
who  is  it  that  is  not  prepared  to  believe  in  the  sorrows  of  a  love- 
tale? 

Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  ruu  smooth. 

"  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of  the  human  heart,  the  great- 
est and  wisest  teacher  concerning  human  life,  who  tells  us  that ; 
and  Dante,  who  in  this  respect  is  to  be  almost  as  much  trusted 
as  Shakespeare  himself,  makes  Francesca,  with  her  Lilly  femi- 
nine temperament,  say  : 

Amor,  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona, 

Mi  prese  del  costuipiacer  si  forte, 
Che.  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'abbandona. 


Love  that  compels  all  who  are  loved  to  love. 
Entangled  both  in  such  abiding  charm. 
That,  as  you  see,  he  still  deserts  me  not. 

As  we  hear  those  words,  it  is  no  longer  Rimini,  Ravenna,  Mala- 
testa, Paola,  Francesca,  that  arrest  our  attention  and  rive.,  it  by 
their  reality.  We  are  enthralled  by  the  ideal  realism,  or  real:- 
idealism,  call  it  which  you  will,  of  the  larger  and  wider  world 
we  all  inhabit,  of  this  vast  and  universal  theater,  of  whose  stage 
Love  remains  to-day,  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  will  remain  for- 
ever, the  central  figure,  the  dominant  protagonist." 


CHINA'S   INTELLECTUAL  AWAKENING. 

SINCE  the  defeat  which  China  suffered  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
hands  of  Japan,  there  has  been  a  surprising  awakening  in 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  That  defeat  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Chi- 
nese— for  the  first  time  in  forty  centuries — to  the  superiority  of 
Western  civilization  ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
Western  books  and  newspapers,  especially  for  translations  of 
standard  works  on  history,  geography,  and  general  science.  In 
this  awakening  the  well-known  British  "Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Christian  and  Other  Knowledge  among  the  Chinese"  has 
taken  a  prominent  part.  Mr.  Robert  K.  Douglas  (  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  June)  gives  the  following  interesting  facts  about  this 
society  and  its  work  : 

"The  primary  object  with  which  the  society  was  established 
was  to  gain  by  some  means  or  other  the  ear  of  the  intellectual 
classes.  The  founders  felt  that  in  a  country  such  as  China  the 
motive  power  for  the  effectual  working  of  a  change  should  come 
from  above  and  not  from  below,  and  that  so  long  as  the  manda- 
rins and  literati  were  banded  together  in  a  league  of  ignorance, 
reforms  would  be  impossible  except  by  the  drastic  method  of 
revolution.  Their  first  efforts  were  directed,  therefore,  to  sup- 
plying the  educated  classes  with  a  literature  which  should  en- 
lighten their  understandings,  and  show  them  a  more  perfect  way 
of  knowledge  than  their  native  books  were  able  to  point  out. 
This  was  a  wise  step.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Government  and 
gained  a  wide  influence  at  Peking  by  publishing  translations  of 
religious  and  scientific  works  in  the  pure  literary  style  which 
Chinese  scholars  affect,  and  which  is  the  only  guise  under  which 
they  are  willing  tc  acquaint  themselves  with  new  facts.  Follow- 
ing this  example  the  society  set  to  work,  and  according  to  the 
eleventh  report  it  has  already  issued  rather  more  than  120  works 
on  religious,  scientific,  and  historical  subjects.  The  result  has 
been  a  triumphant  success.  The  books  have  circulated  far  and 
wide  through  the  provinces  and  have  met  with  a  ready  sale. 
That  they  would  have  gained  an  audience  in  any  circumstances 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  but  unquestionably  events  have 
fought  in  their  favor.  The  war  with  Japan  produced  a  deep  and 
widespread  impression.  The  ruin  of  the  native  armies  and  the 
destruction  of  their  fleets  brought  home  to  the  people  for  the  first 
time  the  fact  that  they  were  behind  the  age  ;  and  they  eagerly 
turned  for  instruction  toward  the  same  source  which  had  so  suc- 
cessfully armed  Japan  in  the  'day  of  battle.  A  strong  impetus 
was  thus  given  to  the  study  of  Western  learning,  and  the  extent 
of  this  impetus  can  best  be  gaged  by  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  society's  books  in  the  two  years  1893, 
before  the  war,  and  189S,  after  it.  In  the  first  period  SS17  worth 
were  sold,  while  in  the  second  period  the  sum  of  $18,457  was-  re- 
alized. The  books  thus  disposed  of  treat  of  all  branches  of  West- 
ern learning,  such,  for  example,  as  geography,  history,  sciences, 
and  travel,  besides  the  Bible.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  those  of  their  books  which  met  the  public  requirement 
were  caught  up,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  a  popular  edition 
of  Mackenzie's  'Nineteenth  Century'  was  brought  out.  4.000 
copies  out  of  an  edition  of  5,000  were  sold  within  a  fortnight.  So 
unprecedented  was  such  a  rapid  sale,  and  so  continuous  was  the 
demand  for  this  and  other  works,  that  the  printing  trade  at 
Shanghai  was  completely  nonplussed.     The  older  ho  tuld 

not  meet  the  demand  on  their  resources,  and  new  printing  estab- 
lishments sprang  up  on  all  sides.     The  prL^  of  paper  went  up  by 
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leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  binders  were  quite   unable  to  cope 
with  the  work  thus  suddenly  demanded  of  them. 

"'  In  China  the  law  of  copyright  is  practically  unknown,  and  the 
temptation  therefore  to  reprint  works  which  have  justified  their 
appearance  by  their  popularity  is  often  too  much  for  the  some- 
what weak  morality  of  Chinese  publishers.  These  literary  pirates, 
like  their  congeners  further  West,  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  any  works  which  are  likely  to  repay  the  questionable  enter- 
prise of  reprinting  and  the  unwonted  success  of  the  society's 
publications  instantly  marked  them  down  as  fitting  and  profitable 
spoil.  A  number  of  these  books  have  been  reprinted  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sze-Chuan  ;  and  in  most  provinces  the  process  is  in  full 
swing.  However  disturbing  this  may  be  to  the  society's  assets, 
it  is  a  marked  acknowledgment  of  the  success  of  the  works  they 
publish." 

But,  better  still,  the  people  are  trying  to  work  out  their  own  in- 
tellectual salvation,  says  the  writer,  and  are  "seeking  for  light 
with  an  ardor  which  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  before 
the  Japanese  war.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
people,  the  educated  classes  have  become  aware  of  their  igno- 
rance, and  of  their  consequent  impotence  as  a  nation,  and  are 
holding  out  their  hands  for  help."  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that 
the  Chinese  in  California  and  in  other  Chinese  colonies  are 
"forming  organizations  and  collecting  money  for  the  education 
o:  their  stay-at-home  countrymen  in  Western  knowledge."  Of 
the  Chinese  in  Asia,  Mr.  Douglas  says : 

"Not  only  are  they  publishing  on  their  own  account  transla- 
tions of  foreign  works  which  they  deem  likely  to  be  useful,  but 
they  are  multiplying  native  newspapers  at  such  a  rate  that  if 
there  existed  a  Chinese  imperial  library  that  establishment 
would  before  long  be  reduced  to  the  present  overcrowded  condi- 
tion of  the  British  Museum.  In  1895  only  nineteen  native  news- 
papers enlightened  the  dark  minds  of  the  people.  In  1898  this 
number  was  quadrupled,  and  the  stream  had  since  been  pouring 
out  with  increased  volume  and  without  a  check  until  the  Dowager 
Empress  threw  cold  water  in  a  strongly  worded  edict  on  all  such 
enterprises.  The  same  chilling  influence  has  lately  been  used 
for  the  suppression  of  the  schools  and  colleges  which  were  spring- 
ing into  life,  and  the  promoters  of  these  establishments  have  in 
many  cases  had  to  yield.  But  tho  for  the  time  being  some  of 
the  outward  symptoms  of  the  agitation  may  be  checked,  the 
movement  is  going  steadily  on.  The  greed  with  which  Western 
literature  is  being  devoured  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  are  able  to  read,  and  it  is  by 
this  small  proportion  of  the  people  that  the  numerous  editions  of 
the  imported  books  are  devoured.  On  all  sides  evidences  of  the 
spread  of  knowledge  are  observable,  and  travelers  have  of  late 
been  amazed  to  find  officials  in  distant  provinces  who  can  talk 
glibly  on  new  scientific  discoveries,  and  who  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitutional  histories  of  Western  nations. 
Matters  must  have  gone  far  when  even  so  stanch  an  upholder 
of,  the  doctrine  of  China  for  the  Chinese  as  the  Viceroy  Chang 
Chih-tuhg  himself  advocates  the  cause  of  Western  learning.  In 
a  recent  state  paper  he  recommends  the  addition  of  'mathe- 
matics, map-drawing,  and  the  elements  of  science'  to  the  curri- 
culum of  the  native  schools,  and  'a  wide  grasp  of  history,  the 
science  of  government,  and  the  study  of  foreign  languages'  to 
that  of  the  colleges." 


The  Negro  in  Literature. — One  of  the  most  unique  ex- 
hibits in  the  American  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  will  be  a 
complete  bibliography  of  the  pamphlets  and  books  written  by 
negro  authors.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  with  great  thor- 
oughness for  the  past  two  years  by  Mr.  Daniel  Murray,  of  the 
igressional  Library,  under  tne  direction  of  the  librarian  of 
tgress,  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam.  The  following  account  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  Chicago  Times- Her  aid: 

"In  Mr.  Murray's  preliminary  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  by 
negro  authors  there  are  1,100  titles  and  about  1,200  writers. 
These  beginnings  have  been  found  mostly  in  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton. New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  The  pamphlet  lit- 
erature is  particularly  interesting,  as  showing  to  what  extent  col- 
ored  men    became   thinkers  and  scholars   in   days  when  it  was  a 


crime  to  teach  negroes  to  read  and  write.  These  people  without 
a  country  and  without  favor  not  only  became  educated,  but  what 
they  wrote  contributed  greatly  to  the  political,  religious,  and 
social  questions  of  the  day.  Many  of  these  earlier  writers  were 
educated  in  the  West  Indies.  Much  of  their  writing  exhibited 
excellence  of  the  highest  order. 

"The  chief  characteristic  of  nearly  all  of  this  early  writing  by 
negro  authors  was  seriousness.  There  was  but  little  fiction, 
poetry,  or  humor.  How  to  destroy  slavery  and  bring  freedom 
and  equality  to  the  enslaved  was  the  burden  of  most  of  the  first 
negro  authors.  With  the  conquest  of  slavery  negro  authors  lost 
their  most  inspiring  theme.  Since  that  time  a  very  few  men  and 
women  have  gained  name  and  fame  as  contributors  to  American 
literature. 

"George  W.  Williams's  'History  of  the  American  Negro,'  in 
two  large  volumes,  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  compilation. 
Bishop  Payne's  'History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.'  Anna  J. 
Cooper's  essays,  'A  Voice  from  the  South,'  Frederick  Douglass's 
wonderful  autobiography,  the  more  recent  publications  by 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Professor  Du  Boise,  and  the  lives  of 
Phillips  and  Sumner,  by  Archibald  Grimke.  and  the  literary 
productions  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  and  Charles  Chestnut  are 
representative  of  the  best  things  contributed  to  American  litera- 
ture by  negro  authors.  These  later  books  are  what  might  be 
called  the  first  productions  of  the  negro  in  freedom.  It  is  the 
first  literary  utterance  of  the  negro  who  has  been  to  school.  It 
is  also  prophetic  of  what  may  be  expected.  It  is  a  promise 
that  authorship  of  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  kind  will  de- 
velop in  the  course  of  the  progressive  life  of  the  race." 


THE  NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 
AT  CHARLESTON. 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, in  session  in  Charleston  from  July  10  to  July  13,  was 
as  usual  an  event  of  importance  in  the  educational  world.  Be- 
sides the  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  O.  T.  Corson,  the 
chief  interest  centered  in  the  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university,  led  by  President  Harper  of  Chicago ;  the 
future  of  the  small  college,  led  by  President  Thompson  of  Ohio 
State  University  ;  and  negro  education,  led  by  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington.  Upon  the  first-named  topic,  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion seemed  unfavorable  to  such  a  project,  altho  many  favored 
making  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  nucleus  for  a  higher  na- 
tional school  of  research  for  graduate  students.  The  matter, 
however,  still  appears  to  be  an  open  one,  and  will  come  up  for 
further  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  LTpon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  small  college,  the  opinions  expressed  largely  favored 
extending  and  deepening  its  efficiency  and  relegating  to  it  the 
purely  secondary  work  now  performed  by  the  titular  American 
universities.  The  college  would  thus  in  time  become  the  train- 
ing-school for  the  university,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  German 
gymnasium,  which  is  a  combination  of  our  present  college  and 
high  school.  On  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  negro,  Mr. 
Washington  appealed  for  the  aid  and  guidance  of  the  white  race, 
and  took  the  ground  that  only  by  a  hearty  cooperation  could  this 
great  problem  be  solved.  As  the  great  bulk  of  the  negroes  in  the 
South  live  directly  or  indirectly  by  working  the  soil,  the  speaker 
regarded  it  as  a  grave  mistake  to  take  a  colored  boy  from  the 
farm  and  educate  him  about  everything  which  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  life  in  the  community  to  which  he  must  return.  The 
education  of  the  negro  should  be  directed  toward  making  him  a 
producer  rather  than  a  "  professional  "  man.  He  should  be  trained 
in  the  mechanical  industries  and  in  business  forms.  Industrial 
education,  in  fact,  is  the  one  thing,  in  Mr.  Washington's  opinion, 
that  promises  a  solution  of  the  race  problem. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Pres- 
ident, J.  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Vice-presidents:  O.  T.  Cor- 
son, Ohio;  J.  A.  Foshay,  California;  H.  P.  Arcber,  South  Caro- 
lina; II.  B.  Brown,  Indiana;  Francis  W.  Parker.  Illinois;  L. 
\V.    Bucholse,    Florida,   W.    II.    Bartholomew,    Kentucky,   ().  H. 
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Cooper,  Texas;  "William  M.  Davidson,  Kansas;  R.  B.  Fulton, 
Mississippi ;  Gertrude  Edmonds,  Massachusetts ;  H.  E.  Kratz, 
Iowa.     Secretary,  Irving  Shepherd  ;  treasurer,  L.  C.  Greenlee. 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  (July  16)  thus  comments  on  the 
declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the  convention  : 

"The  features  of  the  platform  that  will  possess  the  greatest 
popular  interest  are  the  declarations  against  the  increasing  ten- 
dency of  the  rich  to  have  their  children  educated  outside  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  school  sys- 
tem to  the  new  island  dependencies  and  for  the  elevation  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  position  of  a  department 
equal  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"The  demand  for  larger  administrative  authority  over  the 
school  system  of  the  Union  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  a  timely  one,  and  should  have  the  serious  consideration  of 
Congress.  The  public-school  system  should  be  extended  to  the 
new  island  territories  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  the  schoolhouse 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy,  it  must  become  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  Americanizing  the  people  of  these  dependencies 
and  in  fitting  them  for  popular  government.  But  the  effective- 
ness of  the  free  school  in  familiarizing  the  Filipinos,  Cubans, 
and  Porto  Ricans  with  our  principles  of  government  and  in  bring- 
ing them  into  sympathy  with  our  democratic  institutions  may  be 
immeasurably  enhanced  by  vesting  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  with  more  directing  power  over  the  entire 
system  of  the  country.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  vast 
educational  interests  of  the  republic  that  are  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  national  welfare  should  have  a  representative  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  be  at  least  raised  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  de- 
partment equal  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Labor." 

The  San  Francisco  Call  (July  13)  says  of  the  meeting: 

"  From  every  point  of  view  it  is  gratifying  that  the  attendance 
upon  the  National  Educational  Association  Convention  at 
Charleston  is  sufficiently  large  and  notable  to  render  the  gather- 
ing one  of  the  most  influential  of  its  kind.  The  Southern  leaders 
have  made  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  public  education  since 
the  war,  and  have  achieved  much  success  ;  but  they  have  been 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  poverty  of  their  States,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  many  of  the  poor  whites  to  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  two  sets  of  schools,  one  for 
whites  and  one  for  blacks.  Thus  the  South  is  far  behind  other 
sections  of  the  Union  in  school  matters,  and  the  people  there 
need  every  encouragement  which  can  be  given  them  in  their  edu- 
cational work.  .  .  .  The  dignity  and  importance  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Charleston  will,  of  course,  aid  in  stimulating  Southern 
interest  in  educational  problems,  and  the  Northern  educators  who 
at  this  season  of  the  year  have  gone  to  that  far  Southern  city  to 
attend  the  convention  are  doing  a  valuable  service  to  the  repub- 
lic— a  service  which  the  citizens  of  Charleston  have  given  ample 
evidence  of  appreciating." 


The  Unesthetic  House  of  an  Esthete.— Not  a  few- 
people  who  have  glanced  at  the  photographs  of  the  interior  of 
Brantwood  published  since  Ruskin's  death  have  had  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that,  unless  the  camera  prevaricated,  Ruskin's 
taste  in  domestic  decoration  would  do  little  credit  even  to  one  of 
the  despised  race  of  the  Philistines.  Apparently  the  gloomy 
truth  can  no  longer  be  concealed.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  who  visited  Brantwood  shortly  before  Ruskin's 
death,  thus  writes  of  the  place  : 

"The  house  is  miles  away  from  everywhere,  and  even  when 
you  are  there  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  in  ;  you  enter  at  the  back, 
and  the  front  door  is  where  back  doors  usually  are.  The  house 
is  half  museum  and  half  old  English  home.  I  had  pictured  it 
inside  as  the  brightest  example  of  exquisite  taste,  and  thought 
it  would  be  a  lesson  in  beautiful  esthetic  decoration.  But  the 
furniture  was  simply  appalling.  I  have,  to  this  day,  nightmare 
recollections  of  an  awful  green  tablecloth,  with  a  gilt  edging  to 
it,  and  a  cheap,  forlorn  little  vase  in  the  center  ;  and  there  was  a 
terrible  sideboard,  and  hideous  chairs  and  couches,  all  huddled 
up  in  faded  chintz.     Truly  the  master  delivered  us  from  early 


Victorian  bad  taste,  but  he  himself  remained  in  bondage  to  it  all 
his  days.  As  for  the  wall  papers,  they  were  enough  to  make 
Morris  turn  in  his  grave.  There  was  a  legend  attaching  to  one 
(designed,  I  think,  by  the  master  himself) ,  representing  very 
realistic  bunches  of  flowers,  with  detestable  scroll-work  zigzag- 
ging all  about ;  the  flowers  were  so  naturalistic  that  misguided 
bees  had  been  known  to  dash  in  at  the  windows  and  hurl  them- 
selves on  to  the  deceptive  roses.  Once,  being  much  tormented 
by  this  repulsive  wall  paper  and  the  aforesaid  legend,  I  ventured 
to  ask  why  his  roses  were  right,  tho  he  had  demonstrated  that 
Zeuxis's  grapes  were  wrong,  and  I  was  gliding  softly  into  his  pet 
theory  of  'representation  versus  imitation,'  when  he  burst  into 
laughter,  clapped  his  hands,  and  said  ;  '  His  bees  were  wise  and 
I  was  a  fool,'  whereupon  I  changed  the  conversation. 

"The  chairs  and  sofas  I  treated  with  distant  respect,  as  I  knew 
'  Papa  and  Mama'  and  'old  nurse'  had  sat  on  them,  and  so  they 
were  evermore  sacred.  I  have  an  etching  of  one  special  chair  in 
which  a  great  part  of"  Modern  Painters'  was  written,  and  I  never 
look  at  it  without  taking  my  hat  off.  Amid  the  bewildering  ugly 
surroundings  were  exquisite  drawings  and  rare  paintings  by 
Turner,  Burne-Jones,  Prout,  and  Titian,  cabinets  of  shells  and 
minerals,  rare  books,  and  still  rarer  missals,  and  the  delightful 
incongruity  of  it  all  was  a  constant  surprise  and  charm." 


ROBERT   BARR   AND  LITERATURE   IN  CANADA. 

MR.  ROBERT  BARR'S  uncomplimentary  articles  last  win- 
ter in  The  Canadian  JTagacine  on  the  state  of  polite  lit- 
erature in  Canada  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  December  16, 
1899)  have  called  forth  not  a  little  adverse  criticism  ;  but  a  writer 
in  the  same  magazine  (June),  Mr.  Walter  James  Brown,  appears 
on  the  whole  to  think  Mr.  Barr's  strictures  justified  by  the  facts. 
Mr.  Brown,  like  the  first-named  critic,  finds  that  one  of  Canada's 
chief  literary  faults  is  the  tendency  to  judge  things  excellent 
chiefly  because  they  are  old.  The  young  Writer  of  promise  is 
met  with  coldness,  and  must  go  to  America  or  England  for  rec- 
ognition.    Mr.  Brown  says ; 

"As  one  takes  his  biographical  dictionary  from  his  library 
shelf,  he  feels  confident  that  Mr.  Barr  must  be  mistaken  regard- 
ing Canadian  authors  leaving  their  native  land  ;  but  when  he 
discovers  that  of  the  fifty  Canadians  mentioned  the  majority  of 
those  living  are  residents  of  either  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  he  admits  that  Mr.  Barr  knew  his  ground  before  he  sug- 
gested that  Canada  might  exert  itself  more  fruitfully  in  behalf 
of  its  own  literature 

"Credit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Barr  for  his  courage  in  bringing 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  people.  Public 
men  are  usually  dubious  about  undertaking  or  even  suggesting 
reform.  He  is  correct  in  suggesting  that  many  of  our  educatec 
men  lack  independence  of  thought.  Their  opinions  are  based  on 
precedent,  precedent  on  conservatism,  conservatism  on  tradition, 
and  tradition  on  antiquity.  He  suggests  that  Canada  does  no: 
recognize  talent  with  any  degree  of  appreciation.  Ask  the  hun- 
dreds of  ten-talent  Canadians  living  abroad  if  this  is  true.  Ht 
suggests,  again,  that  ordinary  Canadians  do  not  appreciate  Can- 
ada. This  can  not  be  ascertained  exactly  ;  but  we  venture  to 
assert  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  young  fellows  who  cross  into 
Uncle  Sam's  dominions,  like  Peter  of  old,  deny  thrice  and  with 
an  oath  that  they  ever  knew  Canada.  They  speak  of  the  land 
of  their  birth  not  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years,  and  their  chil- 
dren are  'red-hot'  Americans.  He  is  correct  also  in  stating  that 
we  might  buy  more  books  of  a  better  quality.  We  admit  that 
newspapers  in  general,  and  local  newspapers  in  particular,  are 
not  the  best  possible  food  for  the  future  Burns  and  Scott  who 
are  growing  up  in  our  midst.  A  comprehensive  traveling  li- 
brary system  may  meet  the  difficulty  and  take  away  this  re- 
proach. Mr.  Barr  is  right  when  he  claims  that  in  order  to  have 
a  Canadian  literature  we  must  have  Canadian  writers,  we  must 
keep  them  at  home,  we  must  encourage  them  by  buying  and 
reading  their  works  ;  if  we  do  this  we  shall  need  money  to  buy, 
and  the  inclination  to  read,  a  condition  which  depends  upon  the 
practical  efficiency  of  our  educational  systems. 

"Canadians  have  reached  that  stage  in  their  national  history 
when  it  is  necessary  to  do  much  hard  thinking  along  many  linc<. 
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Our  fathers  have  been  occupied  in  hewing   down  the  forests, 
building  roads,  and  constructing  ivil  fabric  upon  which  rests 

the  safety,  permanency,  and  liberty  of  our  people.  Ours  is  a 
jer  work  and  a  greater  task.  The  problems  of  race  and  relig- 
ion ;  industry  and  commerce;  transportation  and  communica- 
tion ;  immigration  and  education — all  these  and  more  are  await- 
ing solution.  Canada  needs  less  politics  and  more  economics, 
less  selfishness  and  more  patiiotism,  less  conservatism  and  more 
originality." 


PKOF.   RICHARD   BURTON. 


LITERARY   TASTE   IN   THE   WEST. 

PROF.  RICHARD  BURTON,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, who  has  for  several  years  lectured  upon  literary 
subjects  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  has  lately  made 
some  interesting  observations  ujjon  literary  conditions  in  the  West 

as  compared  with 
the  East.  Tho  him- 
self an  Eastern  man 
by  birth  and  breed- 
ing. Professor  Bur- 
ton takes  a  flatter- 
ing view  of  the 
Western  attitude 
toward  literature 
and  culture  in  gen- 
eral. The  West  is 
more  robustly  and 
typically  American 
than  the  East,  he 
thinks,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  its  liter- 
ature, which  smacks 
of  the  soil,  and  hon- 
estly portrays  both 
nature  and  human 
nature.  "The  vir- 
tue of  great,  un- 
spent forces  is  in  it, 
the  vitality  of  the  new,  and  the  hopeful,  and  the  masterful  "  : 

"Nobody  can  read  comparatively  new  writers  like  Garland, 
Thariet,  and  White  (he  of  Kansas),  or  still  newer  ones,  like 
Seton-Thompson  and  Tarkington.  without  recognizing  the  min- 
gling of  fresh  observation,  healthy  poise,  imaginative  grip,  and 
the  gift  for  saying  things  which  always  give  the  world  what  it  calls 
literature.  There  is  something  peculiarly  stimulating  to  the  liter- 
ary maker  in  the  air  and  scenery  of  the  West  ;  even  an  Eastern 
importation  like  Mr.  Wister  responds  to  the  bigger  horizon  with 
a  style  that  has  a  tang  to  it,  with  types  that  are  racy.  The  ear- 
lier history  of  Western  literature,  from  Bret  Harte  down,  has 
been  simply  the  record  of  the  effect  of  a  more  arousing  environ- 
ment upon  Easterners  who  turned  westward,  and  could  not  but 
respond  to  its  splendid  motives." 

Not  only  is  the  inspiration  to  write  virile  literature  greater,  in 
the  West,  in  Mr.  Burton's  judgment,  but  the  diffusion  of  literary 
culture  there  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  East : 

"The  taste  for  literature  in  the  West  follows,  and  is  an  index 
of,  the  unspoiled  Americanism  of  its  folk.  It  is  healthy  and 
sane  even  when  crude,  and  it  is  crude  mainly  in  places  lying  far 
from  the  civilizing  influences  of  centers,  which  is  exactly  what  is 
true  of  blessed  New  England.  Too  often  in  speaking  of  East 
and  West  we  match  some  representative  city  on  the  Atlantic 
K>ard  against  everything  beyond  the  Mississippi  or  the  Rock- 
ies, as  if  that  were  a  fair  comparison.  But  in  your  search  for  the 
raw,  place  the  pioneer  Western  village  over  against  the  genuine 
back  number  New  England  rural  community,  and  then  see  if 
honors  are  not  easy  !  It  is  simply  a  choice  of  crudities,  with  the 
betting  in  favor  of  that  which  is  less  conservative. 

"The  general  Western  attitude  toward  good  books  is  eagerly 
sympathetic.  I  was  lecturing  this  past  winter  in  an  Iowa  town 
of  some  10,000  people,  and  found  Mr.  Seton-Thompson's  animal 


books  in  house  after  house  delighting  the  children  and  the  chil- 
dren's parents.  It  was  almost  as  if  a  menagerie  had  come  to 
town.  Kipling's  Jungle  Books  were  known  and  loved  in  the 
same  way.  This  is  cited  merely  as  an  example  of  keeping 
closely  in  touch  with  a  current  and  healthy  success  111  letters. 
Far  up  in  North  Dakota  this  spring,  I  talked  with  a  man  whose 
knowledge  of  Ibsen's  latest  play — and  indeed  of  Scandinavian 
literature  in  general — was  of  the  intimate  sort  to  put  me  to  my 
guns  in  self-defense.  Nor  are  these  experiences  exceptional. 
There  is  an  eager,  sound-hearted  public  throughout  the  great 
West  (I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  Northwest,  because  it  is 
better  known  to  me)  awaiting  the  writers  who  really  produce 
what  is  American  ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  books  that  vaunt- 
ingly  cut  themselves  loose  from  traditions  and  carry  a  chip  on 
the  shoulder  for  any  criticism  of  Uncle  Sam.  No,  but  rather  the 
literature  which  quietly,  inevitably  as  the  growth  of  the  material 
soil,  springs  from  what  the  writer  knows  and  loves  best,  and 
which,  in  representing  him,  represents  his  environment.  The 
West  can  be  trusted  to  welcome  with  enthusiasm  this  kind  of 
book,  and  is  every  year  producing  more  readers  of  intelligence 
and  independence  of  judgment.  Numerically,  this  is  an  audi- 
ence already  of  imposing  proportions." 

Mr.  Burton  regards  Western  taste  as  eminently  sane  and 
wholesome.  Books  of  morbid  pathology,  of  extreme  realism, 
must,  he  says,  look  elsewhere  for  patronage.  The  illuminati  of 
the  East,  following  the  taste  of  the  still  older  East  of  Europe, 
may  find  food  for  their  jaded  palates  in  the  degenerates  of  litera- 
ture ;  but  not  so  the  West.  Even  Ibsen,  whom  Mr.  Burton  ap- 
proves and  interprets,  finds  scant  audience  there,  for  the  West- 
erner "likes  action,  character,  incident,  breadth,  and  snap, 
rather  than  analysis  and  detail  —  optimism  as  the  dominant 
mood. "     Mr.  Burton  continues  : 

"All  this  sentiment  may  indicate  to  the  cynic  a  primitive  state 
of  development ;  but  it  has  its  value  as  a  counter-irritant  to  the 
languid,  all-knowing  patron  of  literature  who  has  learned  how 
banal  it  is  to  like  the  normal  and  pleasant.  ...  A  sturdy  democ- 
racy of  feeling,  which  is  apparent  to  any  student  of  Western 
society,  begets  appreciation  of  like  qualities  in  literature,  which, 
when  it  has  any  merit,  is  always  a  reflection  of  life.  And  if  this 
democratic  sentiment  is  worth  preserving,  if  it  is  the  American 
idea  (and  ideal)  handed  down  by  our  forefathers,  and  illustrated 
by  Grant  and  Lincoln,  is  it  not  well  that  there  is  one  part  of  the 
land  in  especial  which  craves  for  and  will  support  literature  voic- 
ing that  feeling?  It  would  seem  so.  To  be  sure,  there  is  more 
or  less  theoretical  belief  in  the  brotherhood  idea  in  the  East ;  but 
it  is  more  prevalent,  more  homogeneous  in  the  West,  more  of  a 
theory-in-action.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  fraternal 
spirit  which  gives  a  clarion  quality  to  Mr.  Markham's  note 
found  its  nourishment  in  the  far  West." 


NOTES. 

NEXT  year,  M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  the  literary  critic  of  the  Paris  Temps. 
will  lecture  before  the  "Cercle  Francois  de  l'Universite  Howard,' giving 
a  series  of  eight  dissertations  upon  the  "Theatre  Contemporain." 

RECENT  inquiry  in  the  English  circulating  libraries  shows  that  Dickens' 
works  are  "as  much  in  demand  as  ever."  The  new  editions  of  Dickens 
which  are  constantly  appearing  sell  largely.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  while  probably  Thackeray's  fame  has  grown  of  late  years  among  the 
purely  literary  classes  more  than  has  that  of  Dickens,  the  latter  still  holds 
his  own  amazingly  well  with  the  general  public. 

Mr.  EDWIN  Markham's  forthcoming  volume  of  poems  will  doubtless 
be  eagerly  awaited  by  the  many  thousands  who  read  his  "Man  with  a  Hoe" 
last  year.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia)  states  that  since  the 
publication  of  that  work,  the  income  of  Mr.  Markham  from  his  poetry 
alone  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  salary  of  "even  the  president  of  the  larg- 
est college  in  the  world."  This  sounds  impressive.  Mr.  Markham's  book,  • 
the  same  paper  adds,  is  "one  of  the  best-seiling  volumes  of  poems  in  the 
history  of  literature." 

A  PROSPEROUS  writer  in  Germany  of  to-day  is  very  comfortable  indeed. 
For  instance,  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  says  :  "It  was  not  always 
so,  for  Klopstock  only  got  two  thalers  a  sheet  for  the  first  edition  of  'The 
Messiah,' and  for  the  second  only  a  new  suit  of  clothes  at  his  pn bl isher's 
expense.  But  things  have  changed.  For  'The  Ancestors,' Gustav  Frey- 
taK  was  paid  420,000  marks,  which  is  ^21,000 ;  Sudermann  computes  that  he 
lias  already  drawn  royalties  to  the  tune  of  .£15,000;  Frit/  Renter  made 
,6100,000  out  of  literature  ;  and  Bbers's  novels  circulate  by  the  million,  and 
carry  a  royalty  of  a  mark  a  copy." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


MOSQUITOES   AND    MALARIA 

TIVE   VIEW. 


A   CONSERVA- 


T 


HAT  all  physicians  do  not  accept  the  hypothesis  that  mala- 
rial fever  is  due  to  inoculation  by  the  mosquito  may  be  seen 
from  an  article  contributed  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  by  Dr.  Irving'  C.  Rosse,  whose  experience  as  a  traveler 
in  many  latitudes  has  made  him  familiar  with  varieties  of  the 
disease  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.     Says  Dr.  Rosse  : 

"Two  Italians  want  us  to  believe  that  nearly  all  of  forty-two 
harvesters  near  Rome  had  become  infected  with  malaria  at  the 
end  of  July  or  early  in  August  from  mosquito  bites,  while  a  phy- 
sician from  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  has  erected 
a  bungalow  in  the  most  malarial  part  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
to  collect  and  send  mosquitoes  to  England  to  bite  healthy  per- 
sons and  thereby  produce  experimental  intermittent  fever.  If 
experience  counts  for  anything,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  persons 
volunteering  for  the  test  will  never  have  the  fever. 

"1  am  not  aware  that  Arctic  voyagers  have  ever  suffered  from 
any  form  of  malaria  after  encountering  mosquitoes,  which  have 
caused  great  annoyance  to  explorers  as  far  north  as  man  has 
penetrated.  Myriads  of  mosquitoes  make  life  almost  unendur- 
able in  Northern  Siberia,  and  Arctic  mosquitoes  as  encountered 
during  the  cruise  of  the  United  States  steamer  Cot-win  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  experienced 
elsewhere.  So  annoying  were  they  at  times  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  use  instruments  in  taking  observations  when  the 
position  of  a  spot  on  shore  was  to  be  determined.  On  one  occa- 
sion, at  a  desolate  spot  on  the  to  )  of  Chamisso  Island,  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  we  found  an  astronomical  station 
that  had  been  established  by  the  English  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  near  it  was  a  notice  telling  of  a  bottle  with  infor- 
mation buried  so  many  feet  to  the  magnetic  north.  Curiosity,  of 
course,  prompted  us  to  get  it  by  all  means,  but  the  mosquitoes  com- 
ing in  such  myriads  actually  caused  the  search  to  be  abandoned. 
Manv  of  the  Corwzn's  crew  were  seriously  incommoded  by  theii 
bites  and  stings  on  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  one  man's  neck  and 
face  being  so  swollen  from  this  cause  as  to  result  in  temporary 
loss  of  eyesight.  Yet  not  a  single  trace  of  malaria  occurred  in 
any  of  the  crew,  except  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  come  from 
the  Chagres  River  a  few  weeks  before.  Perhaps  the  mosquitoes 
were  not  anopheles,  altho  their  bite  and  venom  were  as  sharp  as 
that  of  the  Southern  congeners." 

Many  similar  instances  are  related  by  Dr.  Rosse.  Once  when 
he  was  surgeon  on  a  training-ship  with  a  healthy  crew  from  a 
New  England  port,  she  put  in  for  several  days  at  the  Delaware 
Breakwater,  where  the  mosquitoes  made  sleep  impossible.  The 
reputation  of  the  Chesapeake  peninsula  for  malaria  and  mos- 
quitoes is  notorious,  and  if  there  be  anything  in  the  alleged 
transmission  an  epidemic  of  malarial  fever  should  have  occurred. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  Many  months  afterward  Dr.  Rosse 
could  not  observe  the  slightest  trace  of  paludism  in  any  of  the 
crew.  Instances  are  also  given  of  healthy  people  from  the  North 
who  have  been  exposed  to  bites  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  Tybee 
Island.  Ga. ,  the  New  Orleans  quarantine,  and  on  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  In  all  these  localities  anopheles  prevail — yet  not  one  of 
tnose  who  were  bitten  has  been  affected  by  malaria.  Dr.  Rosse 
goes  on  to  say 

"  During  a  considerable  residence  in  Southern  France  and  in 
Italy  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  study  this  question.  Monte 
Carlo  is  most  prominently  associated  in  my  mind  with  broken 
sleep  caused  by  mosquitoes  during  an  autumnal  visit.  Yet 
among  those  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  same  experi- 
ence, none  has  since  shown  the  slightest  trace  of  malaria. 

"A  similar  remark  applies  to  Leghorn  and  to  Rome,  where, 
owing  to  the  most  important  changes  in  public  hygiene  that 
Europe  has  ever  witnessed,  malarial  fever  is  seldom  seen  except 
among  the  poorer  classes  Englishmen  and  Americans,  who 
constitute  two  thirds  of  the  foreigners  in  Rome,  now  reside  there 
for  vears  without  an  attack  of  malaria,  in  spite  of  mosquitoes  and 


of  what  the  Italians  consider  their  eccentric  and  imprudent 
habits.  .  .  .  The  old  tradition  of  applying  to  every  ailment  from 
a  cold  to  enteric  fever  the  generic  term  '  Roman  fever, '  a  vague 
disease  that  lias  no  place  on  the  nosological  table,  has  created  a 
prevailing  notion  hard  to  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  study 
of  mortuary  statistics  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  Rome,  where 
I  spent  some  time  as  sanitary  inspector  for  the  Government,  show 
that,  with  the  exception  of  London,  it  is  the  best-watered,  the 
best-drained,  and  healthiest  capital  in  Europe,  and  that  a  Euro- 
pean or  a  native  of  New  England  runs  greater  risk  of  contract- 
ing malarial  fever  in  Washington,  where  it  is  more  prevalent  and 
where  anopheles  are  equally  aggressive.  The  latest  medical  in- 
formation from  South  Africa  shows  the  entire  absence  of  malaria 
in  many  localities  where  mosquitoes  are  most  troublesome.  An 
old  and  experienced  practitioner  of  New  Orleans  tells  me  that 
the  same  is  true  of  Louisiana,  notably  among  residents  of  the 
salt  marshes  extending  from  six  to  fifteen  miles  inland  from  the 
Gulf.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  told  that  malarial  fevers  are  com- 
mon in  the  foothills  of  Virginia,  as  at  Charlottesville,  where 
mosquitoes  are  such  a  negligible  quantity  as  to  be  almost 
unknown." 


A    RECORDING   TELEPHONE. 

THE  invention  of  the  ingenious  recording  telephone,  called 
by  its  patentee  the  "telegraphone,"  has  already  been  no- 
ticed in  these  columns.  The  previous  recording  telephones  that 
have  been  described  in  The  Literary  Digest  are  combinations 
of  telephone  and  phonograph.  The  present  instrument  differs 
from  them  in  using  the  principle  of  the  telephone  alone,  and  is 
hence  more  compact  and  homogeneous.  It  substitutes  for  the 
telephone  diaphragm  a  moving  steel  wire  band,  successive  parts 


Fir;,  i. — Section  of  Electro-Magnet  :  /,  Steel  wire. 

FIG.  2. — C,  Cylinder  covered  with  steel  wire  ;  E,  electro-magnet  ;  c,  travel- 
er ;   11',  screw  ;   T,  piece  against  which  traveler  strikes. 

of  which  are  magnetized  in  varying  degrees,  as  it  passes  under 
the  telephone  magnet.  This  magnetized  strip  constitutes  a  per- 
manent record,  for  when  it  is  properly  caused  to  pass  before  the 
mechanism  of  a  receiving-telephone,  the  diaphragm  of  the  latter, 
vibrating  under  the  influence  of  the  varying  magnetism  of  the 
band,  reproduces  the  tones  of  the  original  voice.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  give  further  particulars  of  this  interesting  instrument 
from  an  article  contributed  to  La  Nature  (June  25).  by  M. 
Georges  Gueroult.     Says  this  writer  : 

"The  telegraphone,  exhibited  in  the  Danish  section,  is  already 
considered  by  all  specialists  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1900.  In  brief,  the  working  of  this  beautiful  apparatus, 
the  invention  of  M.  Poulsen,  a  telegraph  engineer  of  Copen- 
hagen, is  as  follows : 

"In  the  circuit  of  a  dry  battery  of  two  or  three  elements  are 
placed  a  microphone  and  a  tiny  electromagnet.     In  the  micro- 
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phone,  as  is  well  known,  the  vibrations  of  the  voice  determine 
increases  and  decreases  of  the  electric  resistance.  To  these  cor- 
respond similar  modifications  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  from 
the  battery,  and  consequently  in  the  magnetism  of  the  electro- 
magnet. 

"A  piece  of  soft  iron,  placed  in  the  neighborhood,  will  be  in 
turn  magnetized  and  demagnetized,  but  these  magnetic  varia- 
tions will  be  as  fugitive  as  the  sonorous  vibrations  that  gave 
them  birth. 

"This  is  what  takes  place  in  may  kinds  of  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus. 

"If  the  soft  iron  is  replaced  by  steel,  the  metal  is  magnetized 
with  greater  difficulty  by  the  influence  of  the  current  variations, 
but  the  magnetism  persists  longer 

"  Up  to  the  present  time,  in  applications  of  these  principles, 
this  property  of  steel  has  been  regarded  as  rather  objectionable 
than  otherwise.  Soft  iron  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  in 
apparatus,  and  no  practical  and  precise  ideas  have  been  held  of 
what  degree  of  magnetism  steel  could  assume  under  the  influence 
of  a  variable  current,  nor  of  the  exact  duration  of  this  remanent 
magnetism. 

"M.  Poulsen  conceived  the  idea,  which  was  a  true  stroke  of 


PlG.  \. — A  and  H,  Pulleys  on  which  runs  the  shell  band  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows;  /?/',  recording  magnet  ;  Ee,  effacing  magnet  ;  /:'/,  readin.tr 
magnets. 

genius,  of  utilizing  in  phonography  the  very  property  of  steel 
that  had  been  regarded  as  an  inconvenience.  He  made  the  little 
electromagnet  more  along  a  cylinder  on  which  is  wound  a  spiral 
steel  wire.  The  current  variations  determined  by  the  sound  vi- 
brations are  recorded  magnetically  on  the  wire  and  (as  could  not 
have  been  foreseen)  are  localized  in  very  narrow  bounds  imme- 
diately in  the  neighborhood  of  the  magnet. 

"This  magnetic  record  remains  impressed  on  the  wire  almost 
unimpaired  for  a  very  long  time- — for  months,  even  for  a  year. 
Then,  if  a  bell  telephone  is  connected  with  the  magnet  and  it  be 
caused  to  pass  again  over  the  wire,  it  will  meet  successively  Uie 
unequal  degrees  of  magnetization  that  it  has  itself  imparted. 
At  each  encounter  the  intensity  of  the  current  will  be  modified 
and  the  electric  variations  will  be  accompanied  in  the  telephone 
by  sound.  In  a  word,  the  magnetism  is  first  imparted  to  the 
cylinder  and  then  the  magnetized  cylinder  acts  on  the  magnet 
and  through  it  on  the  telephone;  there  is  thus  reproduction  of 
the  original  voice.  It  is  also  necessary,  of  course,  to  be  able  to 
efface  the  record  on  the  wire  in  order  to  make  it  ready  for  an- 
other. Poulsen  does  this  by  passing  through  the  electromagnet 
a  reverse  current,  which  rubs  out,  so  to  speak,  the  inequalities  of 
the  remanent  magnetism." 

M.  Gueroult  furnishes  the  following  description  of  the  appa- 
ratus: Fig.  i  shows  the  little  electromagnet  in  natural  size, 
the  axes  of  its  two  coils  forming  an  acute  angle  and  thus  en- 
closing the  wire  (/>)  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  In  Pig,  2  we 
see  the  wire-wound  cylinder,  which  is  about  12  inches  long  by 
4  in  diameter.  The  wire  is  wound  in  a  spiral  of  380  turns.  The 
electromagnet  E  is  carried  on   a  little  traveler  (c)  which,  when 


stopped  at  the  end  of  its  journey  by  the  piece  T,  engages  at  this 
moment  with  a  screw  (70)  that  brings  it  back  to  the  starting- 
point.  The  electromagnet  and  the  cylinder  are  operated  by  an 
electric  motor  of  one-sixth  horse-power.  The  ordinary  length  of 
time  occupied  by  the  traveler's  journey  is  50  seconds.  Of  the 
performance  of  the  apparatus  the  writer  speaks  as  follows: 

"In  spite  of  the  very  disadvantageous  conditions  under  which 
the  device  is  operated  in  the  Exposition — in  the  Machinerv  Build- 
ing, amid  noises  of  all  kinds — the  telegraphone  works  very  well 
as  a  phonograph  when  the  electric  motor  runs  regularly.  ...  It 
may  even  be  said  that  phrases  or  tunes  do  not  have,  in  the  tele- 
graphone, the  nasal  and  disagreeable  character  of  the  sounds  of 
the  ordinary  phonograph.  This  is  easily  explained,  for  the  ac- 
cessory vibrations  corresponding  to  the  friction  of  the  wax  and 
to  the  natural  tone  of  the  stylus  are  absent 

"To  write  off,  and  transmit  to  a  distance,  a  speech  of  half  an 
hour's  duration,  M.  Poulsen  has  planned  to  replace  his  cylinder 
and  wire  by  a  steel  ribbon,  which  is  unrolled  automatically  under 
the  electromagnet 

"The  remanent  magnetism  may  last,  as  we  have  noted  above, 
as  long  as  a  year,  after  500  to  1,200  repetitions.  A  curious  proof 
of  this  has  just  occurred.  In  trying,  at  the  Exposition,  the  forms 
of  apparatus  sent  from  Denmark,  M.  Schmidt,  the  engineer  in 
charge,  found  on  one  of  them  a  phrase  that  he  had  heard  at 
Copenhagen.  It  had  survived  the  packing,  the  voyage,  and  the 
unpacking.  Another  application  is  the  simultaneous  transmis- 
sion, to  any  number  of  telephone  subscribers — a  thousand,  if 
desired — of  an  address,  the  news  of  the  day,  or  a  musical  or 
theatrical  performance.  It  is  a  real  telephonic  journal.  A  dia- 
gram of  this  arrangement  is  shown  at  Fig.  3. 

"A  and  B  are  two  parallel  horizontal  pulleys,  over  which  passes 
an  endless  steel  ribbon  R,  like  that  of  a  band-saw.  Two  electro- 
magnets are  placed  symmetrically  at  E/  and  Ee.  The  former 
records,  the  latter  effaces.  Between  the  two  are  any  desired 
number  of  electromagnets  (E/)  which  listen  or  read. 

"  Finally,  one  of  Poulsen' s  collaborators  has  devised  a  system, 
which  by  the  use  of  a  differential  device  like  that  of  a  duplex 
telegraph  enables  the  machine  to  record  two  sentences  at  once. 

"The  principle  demonstrated  by  M.  Poulsen  and  its  applica- 
tion to  telephonography  seem  to  us  of  the  greatest  interest. 
Poulsen  has  the  great  merit  of  thinking  of  steel  to  carry  his  rec- 
ords, and  of  not  being  stopped  by  certain  a  priori  objections 
such  as  the  probable  feebleness  of  the  magnetization,  the  diffi- 
culty of  localizing  it,  etc." — Translation  made'j or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


IS   ARSENIC   AN    ELEMENT? 

MANY  of  the  substances  that  are  still  reckoned  elementary 
by  chemists  have  for  years  been  under  suspicion.  Sulfur 
and  carbon,  in  particular,  have  long  been  believed  by  some  au- 
thorities to  be  compound  bodies.  Absolute  evidence,  however, 
has  been  wanting,  and  there  has  been  no  proof  of  the  compound 
nature  of  a  common  elementary  substance  since  it  was  demon- 
strated by  electrical  decomposition  that  soda  and  potash  were 
not  elements,  but  the  oxygen  compounds  of  rare  metals  hitherto 
unknown.  Now  comes  M.  F.  Fittica,  who  in  the  Revue  Ge'n- 
e'rale  de  Chiinie  asserts  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  arsenic  is 
not  an  element,  but  a  compound  of  phosphorus,  probably  with 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  The  Revue  Scientifique,  which  publishes 
an  abstract  of  his  article,  remarks  that  if  his  facts  are  verified  his 
discovery  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  events 
nf  our  epoch.  On  such  verification  by  other  workers,  and  the 
general  acceptance  byr  chemists  of  M.  Fittica' s  inferences  from 
what  he  has  observed,  the  importance  of  his  results  depends. 
We  quote  below  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  Revue  Scienftjtque' s 
abstract  : 

"The  fact  has  been  known  since  the  begining  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  phosphorus,  subjected  to  the  action  of  gaseous  am- 
monia, either  in  the  presence  of  light  or  in  a  melted  state, 
changes  into  a  black  substance  which  is  usually  regarded  as  an 
'allotropic'  form  of  the  element.  But  it  was  demonstrated  by 
Fliiekigei  in  1892  that  this  substance  is  nothing  else  than  arsenic. 
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To  explain  its  'apparent'  formation,  this  writer  maintains  that 
arsenic  is  present  in  phosphorus  in  a  dissolved  state,  so  that  in 
the  treatment  with  ammonia,  phosphureted  hydrogen  being 
formed,  there  is  found  in  the  residue  arsenic  in  the  form  of  so- 
called  'black  phosphorus.'  This  explanation  holds  good  if  there 
is  only  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  produced  and  if  the  production 
takes  place  only  when  white  phosphorus  is  used.  But  if  (as  I 
will  show  presently  to  be  the  case)  not  only  white  phosphorus, 
but  also  amorphous  [red)  phosphorus  is  susceptible  of  change 
into  arsenic,  we  must  admit  that  the  phosphorus  is  really  trans- 
formed into  arsenic,  and  that  consequently  arsenic  is  not  an  ele- 
ment, but  an  oxy  nitrogen  compound  of  phosphorus." 

This  fact  M.  Fittica  now  claims  to  have  established  conclu- 
sively. He  has  obtained  arsenic  by  treating  phosphorus  with  a 
large  number  of  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  peroxid  of 
barium,  and  potassium  chlorate,  the  two  latter  in  conjunction 
with  powerful  acids.  M.  Fittica' s  paper  is,  of  course,  largely 
technical  and  can  not  be  reproduced  here,  but  he  asserts  that  he 
has  taken  every  precaution  to  see  that  his  reagents  contained  no 
arsenic  to  begin  with,  and  he  believes  that  his  experiments  can 
be  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  arsenic  is  a  compound 
of  phosphorus.     He  closes  with  the  remark  : 

"If  I  am  correct  in  what  precedes,  arsenic  is  not  an  element, 
but  a  compound  of  phosphorus.  ...  It  is  probably  a  compound 
of  nitrogen  protoxid  and  phosphorus  corresponding  to  the  formula 
PX30." — Trans  I  at  ion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TRIAL  TRIP   OF   AN   AIR-SHIP. 

COUNT  VON  ZEPPELIN'S  big  dirigible  balloon,  which  has 
already  been  described  in  these  columns,  and  regarding 
which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  discussion,  not 
to  mention  some  rather  absurd  mystery,  went  on  its  trial  trip  on 
July  1-2.  The  trial  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  success  or  a 
dismal  failure,  as  we  place  dependence  on  the  accounts  given  by 
the  count's  friends  or  on  those  of  his  opponents.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  inventor's  original  plans  for  the  trip  were  not  carried 
out,  and  it  is  said  that  the  big  balloon  failed  to  make  headway 
against  the  wind — the  weak  point  of  all  dirigible  balloons.  In 
any  case,  however,  the  attempt  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the 
huge  scale  on  which  it  was  made.  We  quote  several  paragraphs 
from  an  account  in  The  Tribune  (Xew  York,  July  15).  From 
this  it  appears  that  a  preliminary  test  was  made  on  July  1.  but 
the  "ship  "  descended  after  a  few  minutes,  either  because  the 
wind  was  too  high  or  because  the  gear  had  become  fouled.  Of 
the  longer  trip  made  on  the  following  day  the  writer  says 

"  A  council  held  at  6  p.  M.  showed  a  lack  of  agreement  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  going  ahead.  But  at  7  o'clock  von  Zeppelin  gave 
orders  to  proceed,  and  at  7  130  the  ship  and  pontoon  were  dragged 
out  into  the  lake.  When  the  preparations  were  complete,  von 
Zeppelin  made  a  brief  speech,  thanking  every  one  who  had  as- 
sisted in  any  manner.  A  short  prayer  followed,  and  then  the 
five  participants  in  the  expedition  stepped  into  their  places  in  the 
two  suspended  gondolas.  The  ship  rose  slowly,  and  was  directed 
into  the  wind,  of  which,  however,  the  velocity  is  not  reported. 
When  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  metres  had  been  attained  it 
was  apparent  that  the  ship  drifted  slightly  to  the  northward, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  air  current  which  it  had  reached.  It 
then  rose  a  little  higher,  and  described  two  beautiful  circles,  to 
show  how  perfectly  it  could  be  maneuvered. 

"There  is  yet  much  uncertainty  about  the  distance  actually 
traveled.  .  .  .  The  account  sent  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  by 
its  correspondent  in  Friedrichshafen  says:  'Toward  8  o'clock 
the  balloon  was  at  a  height  of  4S0  metres,  and  approached  a  neck 
of  land  near  Immenstadt.  One  could  see  that  the  balloon  made 
efforts  to  rise  still  further  and  to  proceed,  but  in  vain.  Suddenly 
one  could  notice  it  descending  rather  rapidly.  Every  one  feared 
that  an  accident  was  about  to  happen.  Cries  went  up  from  a 
thousand  throats.  Meantime  the  ship  continued  to  descend,  with 
its  bow  inclined  slightly  downward.  In  this  manner  it  sank  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  rested  there  quietly.  Count  von 
Zeppelin  and  his  companions  kept  their  places. 


"'The  forward  part  of  the  balloon  came  in  contact  with  a  pro- 
jecting tree  stump  and  was  rent  open.  The  inner  balloon  was  un- 
hurt, however.  This  was  the  only  accident.  By  9  o'clock  the 
pontoon  was  brought  to  the  scene,  and  the  airship  was  made  fast 
to  it.  After  two  hours  of  hard  work — the  harder  because  of  the 
darkness — the  airship  was  back  again  in  its  house.  The  Duke 
of  Urach  extended  congratulations  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  Count  von  Zeppelin  responded.  At  3  a.m.  the 
assembly  met  in  the  Deutsches  House,  a  hotel  at  which  many 
visitors  were  staying,  for  dinner.'" 

The  machinery  did  not  fulfil  expectations,  the  screws  making 
only  600  revolutions  a  minute,  instead  of  1,200  as  had  been 
planned.  The  side-wings  did  not  work  properly,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  many  alterations  will  be  necessary  before  trials  are 
resumed.  It  is  asserted  by  Zeppelin's  friends,  however,  that 
the  very  fact  that  such  a  huge  dirigible  balloon  has  been  success- 
ful}- maneuvered  in  the  air  marks  a  distinct  and  noteworthy  ad- 
vance in  aeronautics. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL   EFFECTS   OF   VIBRATION. 

'  I  "  HE  close  connection  between  physical  and  physiological 
*  processes  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  so  many  recently 
discovered  facts,  is  illustrated  again  in  a  noteworthy  paper  on 
"Vibration  as  a  Hypnotic  and  Anaesthetic,"  read  some  time  ago 
by  Dr.  B.  F.  Ward  before  the  Mississippi  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  following  abstract  of  Dr.  Ward's  paper  is  given  by 
the  Xew  York  Medical  Journal : 

"Dr.  Ward  relates  the  extraordinary  case  of  a  workman  who, 
returning  home  tired,  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  end  of  a  cross-tie  of 
a  railway  track  with  his  head  bent  forward  and  his  elbows  rest- 
ing on  his  knees,  intending  to  take  only  a  short  rest.  He  knew 
nothing  until  near  day  next  morning,  when  he  awoke,  presu- 
mably in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  sensations  succeeding 
a  natural  sleep,  feeling  only  a  little  chilled  from  the  cool  morning 
air.  On  attempting  to  rise,  however,  he  discovered  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  his  left  arm,  and  found  that  it  was 
lying  directly  across  the  rail,  and  that  a  train  had  passed  over  it, 
crushing  it  to  a  pulp,  a  little  above  and  including  the  elbow,  but 
not  entirely  severing  the  skin.  The  arm  was  cold,  and  no  train 
was  in  hearing  in  either  direction,  so  that  the  man  must  have 
lain  for  a  long  time  after  the  tain  had  passed  over  it,  where  he 
had  fallen  parallel  with  the  track,  his  arm  lying  across  it.  The 
man  felt  no  pain  whatever,  and  no  shock,  and  his  circulation  was 
normal.  He  walked  firmly  and  leisurely  into  town,  holding  the 
dead  arm  with  his  right  hand,  to  Dr.  Ward's,  where  it  was  am- 
putated. There  was  no  mark  or  contusion  about  the  body  or 
head,  and  not  the  slightest  sign  of  cerebral  concussion.  The 
suspicion  of  drunkenness  was  entirely  eliminated,  not  only  by 
the  absence  of  any  indications  thereof  at  the  time,  but  also  by 
the  testimony  of  his  fellow  laborers  that  he  was  steady,  sober, 
and  a  total  abstainer." 

Dr.  Ward  is  ready  with  an  explanation  which  is  supported,  he 
says,  by  facts  collected  in  twenty  years  of  observation  and  per- 
taining to  quite  a  number  of  similar  railroad  casualties.  He  as- 
serts that  when  a  man  lies  or  sits  on  a  railroad  track  in  touch 
with  rail  or  cross-tie,  the  vibration  communicated  to  the  rails  by 
a  moving  train,  even  at  a  great  distance,  soothes  his  nervous  cen- 
ters, and  as  the  vibratory  wave  steadily  increases  in  force  with 
the  approach  of  the  train,  this  deepens  gradually  into  anaesthesia 
as  profound  as  can  be  produced  by  chloroform  or  ether.  The  au- 
thor reminds  us  of  the  lulling  effect  of  'rocking  '  upon  an  infant, 
and  of  the  similar  action  of  a  rhythmical  lullaby,  the  murmur  of 
a  distant  waterfall,  or  the  patter  of  rain  upon  the  roof.  Hyp- 
notism, also,  he  notes,  consists  of  three  factors,  the  first  two  of 
which,  limitation  of  vision  and  fixing  of  attention,  effect  isola- 
tion of  the  nerve  centers,  while  the  monotonous  vocal  influences 
are  vibratory.     To  quote  again  from  The  Journal's  notice: 

"From  these  considerations  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  '  narcosis  and  aaaesthesia  may  be  produced  by  vibra- 
tors- force,  and  that  the  vibration,  in  order  effectually  to  exert  its 
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specific  force  upon  the  nerve  centers,  must  be  uniform  and  rhyth- 
mic, and  to  reach  its  greatest  intensity  the  vibratory  wave  must 
gradually  and  steadily  increase  in  force. '  This  leads  naturally 
to  the  suggestion  that  '  it  would  require  no  very  exalted  mechani- 
cal skill  to  construct  a  metallic  operating  table  with  wheels  run 
by  electricity  against  rails  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
table,  that  would  impart  to  the  table,  and  to  the  subject  thereon, 
a  vibratory  force  exactly  similar  to  that  which  the  steel  rail  re- 
ceives from  the  revolving  wheel  (of  an  approaching  train)  and 
equally  potent,  and  that  a  perfect  anaesthesia  might  thus  be  se- 
cured as  free  from  danger  or  subsequent  distress  as  the  natural 
sleep  of  an  infant  or  the  peaceful  slumber  of  a  healthy  man.'" 

Regarding  this  suggestion  the  writer  of  the  editorial  notice 
very  sensibly  remarks  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  actual 
trial  of  it  than  to  argue  about  it,  since  it  surely  permits  of  experi- 
mental verification.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  under 
varying  conditions  would  have  to  test  its  anaesthetic  powers,  for 
susceptibility  to  vibration  would  probably  vary  greatly  with  the 
individual.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"Many  other  possible  applications  of  this  vibratory  influence, 
some  of  which  recall  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville's  nerve-vibration 
treatment,  are  suggested,  and  generally  it  might  receive  an  ex- 
pectant trial  in  all  that  class  of  cases  suitable  for  hypnotic  treat- 
ment or  for  electricity,  massage,  etc.  ;  while  even  in  certain 
forms  of  insanity,  by  its  soothing  power  upon  morbidly  excited 
nerve  centers  we  might  look  hopefully  for  benefit  from  its  appli- 
cation." 


CHINESE  AS   ARTILLERISTS. 

THE  unexpected  fighting  qualities  developed  lately  by  the 
Chinese  seem  to  be  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  military  science  that  they  have  had  in  recent  years  from 
Western  officers.  Especially  have  they  been  taught  how  to  make 
and  use  aTtillery,  and  they  have  learned  their  lesson  well,  as 
their  teachers  are  now  finding  out.  Says  T  he  Engineering 
News : 

"The  Chinese  artillery  has  been  a  source  of  great  surprise  to 
the  allied  troops  who  have  recently  been  in  conflict  with  Chinese 
troops  at  Peking,  Tien-Tsin,  the  Taku  forts,  and  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful advance  upon  Peking.  In  China,  as  in  South  Africa,  the  num- 
ber, size,  and  power  of  the  guns  brought  to  oppose  the  invaders 
have  been  far  beyond  all  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
and  the  disasters  which  have  occurred  in  both  cases  are  largely 
attributable  to  this  cause.  The  lack  of  information  on  the  part 
of  the  British  authorities  as  to  the  artillery  power  of  the  two 
South  African  republics  appears  to  have  been  due  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  neglect  and  inefficiency  of  the  intelligence  depart- 
ment of  the  War  Office,  as  subsequent  investigation  has  shown 
that  large  quantities  of  guns  and  ammunition  had  been  purchased 
within  recent  years  from  such  great  European  firms  as  those  of 
Krupp  and  Creusot.  In  China,  the  same  holds  good  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  Government 
has  extensive  arsenals  of  its  own,  which  have  for  years  been  oper- 
ated by  European  officials." 

A  correspondent  of  The  Engineer  (London)  wrote  in  1898  a 
very  interesting  article  on  the  arsenal  at  Kiang-Nau,  near  Shang- 
hai. This  article  has  just  been  republished  for  its  bearing  on  the 
present  crisis.  The  arsenal  was  started  about  30  years  ago  and 
has  always  been  under  foreign  management,  employing  about 
2,  500  men.  It  is  equipped  for  making  small  arms,  rapid-firing 
guns  of  small  caliber,  and  guns  up  to  12-inch  bore.  Since  1890  a 
number  of  50-ton  guns  have  been  built.  All  the  material  turned 
out,  whether  rifles,  machine-guns,  heavy  ordnance,  or  compli- 
cated self-acting  gun-carriages,  were  said  by  the  correspondent  to 
be  of  excellent  quality.     lie  says  further  : 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  very  much  about  the  types  of  guns 
a  id  so  on,  but  it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  in  the  heavier  classes 
tie  Armstrong  pattern  is  almost  universally  adopted.  Annually, 
and  for  many  years  past,  large  quantities  of  war  material  have 
been  turned  out  here.     And  what  becomes  of  it?     Nobody  knows. 


It  absorbs  itself  somehow,  I  am  told,  without  the  defenses  of 
China  appearing  to  be  strengthened  by  the  process.  But  China 
is  ;i  large  country  ;  large  enough,  in  fact,  to  employ  a  very  great 
supply  of  war  material  in  districts  away  from  the  beaten  track  of 
the  foreigner  in  China.  And  can  the  Chinaman  use  these  guns 
to  his  own  advantage  or  for  the  protection  of  his  country  when  he 
has  made  them,  or  does  he  wish  to  do  so  if  he  could?  These  are 
questions  which  one  would  imagine  to  be  all-important.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  can  not  answer  any  one  of  them." 


A  New  Alloy. — An  alloy  of  magnesium  and  aluminum,  to 
which  the  name  of  "magnalium  "  has  been  given,  is  attracting 
some  attention  on  account  of  its  combination  of  lightness  and 
hardness,  together  with  other  useful  qualities.  Says  The  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Journal  (July  15)  : 

"One  profitable  use  for  it  is  found  in  the  mounting  of  photo- 
graphic lenses.  Magnalium  has  a  very  high  reflective  power, 
being  about  equal  to  silver  in  this  respect  and  much  above  the 
other  speculum  compositions. 

"Magnalium  reflects  almost  without  any  absorption,  and  mir- 
rors made  from  it  are  superior  to  those  of  glass.  Magnalium, 
being  composed  of  an  alloy  of  magnesium  and  aluminum,  is 
lighter  than  glass,  and  much  more  so  than  speculum  alloys  which 
are  three  times  as  heavy  as  glass.  These  are  but  two  applica- 
tions of  the  new  alloy  on  which  experiments  are  being  constantly 
made,  and  which  promise  to  be  remarkably  useful.  It  is  un- 
affected by  air  and  water,  and  withstands  the  oxygen  acids  to  a 
high  degree,  but  is  attacked  by  the  alkalies.  In  specific  gravity 
it  is  less  than  aluminum,  which  is  2.7,  ranging  from  2.  to  2.2,  and 
can  be  worked  extremely  well  in  the  lathe.  Its  melting-point 
lies  between  600°  and  700°  Centigrade,  depending  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  the  magnesium.  Increasing  the  amount  of  this  metal 
the  alloy  increases  in  hardness  and  can  be  rolled  or  drawn  out 
into  wire.  Various  properties  are  obtained  with  different 
amounts  of  magnesium.  If  with  100  parts  of  aluminum  10  parts 
by  weight  of  magnesium  are  incorporated,  the  resulting  alloy 
has  the  working  qualities  of  rolled  zinc,  with  15  parts  of  mag- 
nesium those  of  cast  brass,  with  20  parts  it  resembles  soft  copper, 
and  with  25  parts  hard  copper.  The  metal  as  now  made  contains 
from  10  to  15  parts  of  magnesium  to  100  parts  of  aluminum,  and 
has  a  smooth  and  even  surface.  On  it  may  be  cut  the  small 
screw-threads  necessary  in  optical  work,  and  it  is  so  hard  and 
firm  that  a  piece  of  sheet  aluminum  may  be  cut  with  a  mag- 
nalium knife." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

A  PECULIAR  but  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  operation  of  telegraph  lines 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  described  by  Electricity  as  follows:  "  The 
small  spider,  of  the  variety  that  spins  a  long  cobweb  and  floats  on  it  in  the 
air,  is  so  plentiful  there  that  the  floating  webs  settle  on  the  wires  in  enor- 
mous quantities.  As  soon  as  dew  falls  or  a  shower  of  rain  comes  up,  every 
microscopic  thread  becomes  wet  and  establishes  a  minute  leak.  The  effect 
of  thousands  and  millions  of  such  leaks  is  practically  to  stop  the  operation 
of  the  lines,  and  the  Government  telegraph  department,  especially  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  has  been  put  to  vast  inconvenience  by  the  cobwebs.  A 
number  of  expedients  have  been  tried  but  to  no  avail.  On  the  important 
line  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  the  effect  of  the  spider  webs  is  to 
cut  down  the  speed  of  working  from  300  or  400  to  30  messages  an  hour. 
The  Government  has  just  determined,  as  a  last  resort,  to  connect  the  two 
points  by  an  underground  cable  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long." 

A  RKMARKAHI.E  escape  from  death  is  chronicled  by  a  correspondent  to 
The  Engineering  News  from  Tacoma,  Wash.:  "In  some  manner  the  cloth- 
ing of  an  engineer  at  the  Olympic  Iron  Works  of  that  city  was  caught  in 
the  revolving  shaft  of  the  engine  and  his  body  instantly  drawn  in  and 
whirled  around  with  the  machinery.  After  a  short  time  (variously  esti- 
mated at  from  one  to  five  minutes),  the  engine  was  stopped  and  the  appar- 
ently lifeless  body  taken  down,  practically  denuded  of  clothes  and  bleeding 
from  many  wounds  on  the  face  and  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Almost  im- 
mediately, however,  signs  of  recovery  were  shown,  and  before  an  ambu- 
lance arrived  the  man  was  able  to  sit  up  and  even  to  walk,  with  assistance. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  the  accident  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
whirled  around  with  sufficient  speed  and  force  for  his  feet  and  legs  to- 
strike  the  floor  and  split  one-inch  boards,  without  breaking  any  bones  or 
even  badly  straining  or  bruising  them.  As  the  shaft  was  revolving  ovei 
100  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  distance  from  floor  to  shaft  is  about 
three  feet,  his  feet  were  traversing  the  circumference  of  a  circle  six  feet  in 
diameter  at  a  velocity  of  approximately  2,000  feet  per  minute.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  shooting  a  candle  through  a  board  with- 
out damage  to  the  candle,  but  that  a  human  being  can  be  caught  by  the 
shoulders  and  made  to  split  kindlings  with  his  heels  without  damage  to  the 
aforesaid  heels  seems  wellnigh  incredible." 
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HIGHER   CRITICISM    IN   THE   SCHOOLS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  advocates  of  the  current  Biblical  criticism 
have  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  their 
methods  and  results,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  whether  these  should  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  esoteric 
knowledge  or  be  introduced  into  the  teachings  of  the  colleges  and 
schools.  While  this  subject  has  been  under  discussion,  some 
have  already  acted  in  the  premises,  and  in  some  of  the  gymnasia 
or  colleges  of  Germany,  where  religion  constitutes  as  fixed  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  as  do  the  classics  and  mathematics,  the  higher 
criticism  has  already  found  its  way.  The  Neue-Kirchen  Zeitung 
(Cottbus,  No.  12)  publishes,  as  the  editor  assures  us,  almost 
verbatim  from  the  examination  papers  of  a  Berlin  gymnasium 
the  following  popularization  of  the  teachings  of  the  new  criti- 
cism in  catechetical  form  : 

"  Question.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  histoi/  of  the  old 
covenant  in  general? 

"Answer.  The  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  begins  with 
Moses.  All  the  so-called  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
down  to  Joshua,  are  legendary  characters.  Their  history  is  to 
be  understood  allegorically.  The  poetically  inclined  people  of 
the  Orient  were  accustomed  to  clothe  their  religious  ideas  in  such 
personal  forms.  Moses  delivered  the  Israelitish  tribes  from 
Egyptian  bondage  and  gave  them  a  new  religion. 

"  Q.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
makes  use  of  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs?  Does  he  not  consider 
them  historical  persons? 

"  s4.  Certainly  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  shared  the  prejudices  of 
his  age. 

"  Q-  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Mosaic  religion? 

"A.  This  consisted  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  a  spiritual  be- 
ing whose  fundamental  character  was  justice,  and  who  had  no 
associates.  Altar,  sacrifices,  and  priests  were  remnants  of  hea- 
thendom. Everybody  was  allowed  to  sacrifice.  The  order  of 
priests  and  their  privileges  were  developed  in  a  later  age.  The 
priestly  families  as  a  rule  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  Tab- 
ernacle and  the  high  priest  were  legendary,  as  far  as  the  preexilic 
period  is  concerned,  but  the  ark  was  an  old  institution  and  origi- 
nally was  found  in  Shilo.  The  so-called  religious  festivals  were 
really  agricultural  celebrations. 

"  (?•  What  do  you  know  of  the  Hexateuch? 

"A.  This  collection  of  books  was  written  in  the  century  from 
1400  to  400  b.c.  It  contains  nothing  written  by  Moses,  and  con- 
sists of  three  law  books  and  two  books  of  legendary  histories. 
The  earliest  laws  are  found  in  Deuteronomy,  introduced  621  B.C. 
for  the  Jews.  The  second  is  found  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  in- 
troduced by  Ezra  in  444  for  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Jerusalem. 
The  three  historical  books,  inclusive  of  Joshua,  were  completed 
about  400  B.C. 

"  (J.   What  can  you  say  further  concerning  the  history  of  Israel  ? 

"A.  The  various  tribes  conquered  Palestine,  each  tribe  inde- 
pendently. Joshua  is  a  legendary  personage.  The  leaders  of 
Israel  were  the  so-called  judges.  Jephtha  sacrificed  his  own 
daughter.  Samson  is  a  myth  representing  the  sun-god.  David 
was  an  energetic  warrior,  hero,  and  poet ;  for  which  reason  the 
Psalms  are  ascribed  to  him. 

"  O.   What  are  we  to  think  of  Solomon? 

"  A.  Solomon  was  noted  as  a  fratricide,  was  devoted  to  extreme 
luxury  and  to  his  harem,  and  by  his  oppression  of  the  people  was 
the  type  of  an  Oriental  despot.  He  erected  for  himself  a  palace 
and  a  temple. 

"  Q-  What  were  the  relations  between  the  divided  kingdom  of 
Israel  and  Judea? 

"./.  In  the  northern  kingdom,  Samaria,  the  capital  city,  was 
the  seat  of  two  powerful  royal  houses.  The  southern  kingdom, 
consisting  only  of  Judah  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  a  number 
of  villages,  was  an  entirely  insignificant  country.  In  the  nor- 
thern kingdom  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  the  leaders  of  a  rebellion 
against  the  native  kings.  Jerusalem  was  besieged  in  701  by 
Sennacherib.  Only  by  accident  was  he  compelled  to  retire.  In 
the  year  621  thet  emple  becomes  the  only  legitimate  shrine  of  wor- 


ship. After  the  exile  the  law  is  introduced  by  Ezra.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  Israel's  religion  is  this,  that  the  righteous 
man  will  always  be  happy.  How  it  happens  that  a  righteous 
man  is  not  always  blessed  is  a  riddle  that  is  left  unsolved  by  the 
book  of  Job. 

"  Q-   What  is  known  of  the  book  of  Daniel? 

"■A.  This  work  dates  from  the  year  165  b.c,  and  is  an  appeal 
for  battle  against  the  Greek  rule,  the  Seleucides,  Antiochus  and 
his  successors.  The  book  claims  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  is 
to  be  inaugurated  in  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

"  Q.  And  how  about  the  New  Covenant? 

"A.  Christ's  activity  took  place  in  Galilee,  but  John  pictures 
it  in  Judea.  Jesus,  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  the  Messiah, 
starts  out  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  overthrow  Judaism.  He  dies 
the  death  of  a  traitor.  In  His  resurrection  the  disciples  see  the 
proof  that  he  is  the  Messiah  and  expect  his  speedy  return  to 
judgment.  This  is  the  gospel  proclaimed  by  the  first  apostles. 
They  teach  that  immediately  after  his  death  he  arose  again  and 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  they  considered  themselves  as  witnesses 
of  his  resurrection.  From  that  time  on  they  regard  Jesus  as  their 
Lord. 

"  Q.  How  are  we  to  regard  the  Gospels? 

"A.  The  first  three,  or  the  Synoptics,  are  founded  on  two  ele- 
ments, namely,  the  sayings  of  the  Lord,  and  the  original  Mark. 
The  gospel  of  John  represents  Christ  as  the  revealer  of  God.  This 
book  is  full  of  allegories  and  was  written  in  Alexandria  by  a 
Jewish  Christian,  probably  about  100  a.d.  The  author  knows 
nothing  of  Christ's  being  born  in  Bethelehem.  The  gospel  of 
John  is  the  product  of  philosophical  speculation,  and  even  such 
narratives  as  the  story  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  are  to  be  under- 
stood allegorically. 

"  0.   What  are  we  to  think  of  the  book  of  Acts? 

"A.   It  is  claimed  to  be  the  product  of  Luke's  pen. 

"  0.   What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

"A.  It  is  an  historical  reminiscence.  The  other  mystical  ideas 
which  are  connected  with  it  by  Christians  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

"  0.  What  do  you  know  of  the  first  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians under  Nero? 

"A.  The  Christians  were  not  persecuted  on  account  of  their 
religion,  but  because  they  were  regarded  as  incendiaries." 

These  are  fair  samples  of  what  religious  instruction  in  schools 
and  colleges  is  where  the  newer  criticism  prevails,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Zeitung  devotes  nearly  five  solid  columns  to  show  that 
the  radical  criticism  here  so  positively  taught  of  is  historically. 
Biblically,  and  pedagogically  incorrect. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Marie  Corelli  to  Cardinal  Vaughan—  Miss  Marie 
Corelli's  recent  "Open  Letter"  to  Cardinal  Vaughan,  on  his  in- 
hibition and  excommunication  of  the  late  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart, 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  since  its  publication  in  the 
London  Times.  Miss  Corelli  was  brought  up  in  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic environment,  and  her  books  show  a  love  of  Catholic  symbol- 
ism in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  at  the  same  time  her  the- 
ological position  is  decidedly  a  "  Broad-Church  "  one.  The  letter 
is  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  famous  Mivart- 
Vaughan  controversy  is  viewed  by  religious  liberals.  She  writes 
as  follows  (we  quote  from  a  reprint  of  her  letter  in  Light,  Lon- 
don, July  7)  : 

"  We  are  told  that  we  must  forgive  our  brother  not  only  seven 
times,  but  '  seventy  times  seven,'  if  we  would  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ.  When  the  disciples  forbade  certain  lepers  and  the  like 
to  approach  the  Master,  he  rebuked  them  sternly  for  their  mis- 
placed and  unkind  zeal.  They  would  have  driven  away  the  very 
children  had  he  not  said,  'Suffer  them  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not.'  Your*Eminence  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that 
those  who  make  a  close  and  reverent  study  of  the  plain  words  of 
Christ  as  found  in  the  New  Testament  are  unable  to  understand 
intolerance  or  bigotry  in  any  shape  whatsoever.  Between  intol- 
erance and  Christianity  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

"As  a  very  humble  student  of  a  creed  which  only  lays  down 
two  laws  to  be  strictly  maintained  by  its  disciples  through  all  life 
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and  conduct— firstly,  to  love  God  with  all  the  soul  and  heart  and 
mind  and  strength;  and.  secondly,  to  love  one's  neighbor  as 
one's  self— I  would  venture  to  say  that  to  many  who  are  finding 
their  way  upward  by  noble  effort  to  nobler  things  the  tolerance 
and  patience  of  a  priest  of  the  ever-tolerant  and  patient  Christ 
would  furnish  forth  a  finer  example  to  the  world  than  the  con- 
demnation of  new  and  helpful  truths  by  old  and  worn-out  ediets. 
"  Praying  that  you  may  see  fit  to  withdraw  the  antique  and  bar- 
baric ban  which  in  its  very  pronouncing  must  have  injured  your 
spirit  more  than  the  spirit  of  him  whom  you  have  condemned, 
seeing  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  forbids  us  to  condemn 
any  one.  and  asking  you  to  recollect  that  we  are  all — races,  creeds, 
and  colors,  flowers,  trees,  birds,  insects,  and  planets— part  of  the 
Eternal  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  are  in  our  separate  ways  humbly 
and  devoutly  pressing  forward  to 


I  am, 


One  far-off  divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves, 

"A  Disciple  whose  Faith  can  never  be  Inhibited." 


THE  CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR    CONVENTION    IN 

LONDON. 

THE  international  convention  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  so- 
cieties, held  in  London  from  July  13  to  July  20,  was  as 
usual  a  gathering  of  much  interest  and  significance.  The  total 
membership  of  this  organization  is  now  about  3,500,000,  repre- 
senting all  the  chief  countries  of  the  world.  America  alone,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Baer's  report,  has  43,262  separate  societies, 
Great  Britain  7,000,  Australasia  and  Canada  each  about  4,000, 
India  459,  Africa  139,  Jamaica  120,  Mexico  no,  China  14S,  Mad- 
agascar 93,  Japan  73,  Turkey  60,  Germany  16S,  and  Spain  36. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  conference  were  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Dr.  Parker,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon.  The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  founder  of  the 
society,  and  Mr.  John  Willis  Baer  were  reelected  as  president 
and  secretary  respectively.  In  his  address,  Mr.  Clark  spoke  of 
Christian  Endeavorers  in  the  far  East,  "in  progressive  Japan,  in 
disturbed  China,  and  with  hopeful  beginnings  in  Korea."  His 
recent  tour  of  the  world,  he  said,  had  convinced  him  that  "the 
Christian  Endeavor  tree  would  bear  fruit  in  any  soil." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (July  17)  says  of  the  convention  : 

"  Unquestionably  these  associations  have  had  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  members.  There  is 
opportunity,  however,  to  utilize  them  in  a  still  larger  way  than 
has  yet  been  done,  to  promote  good  citizenship  in  the  community 
and  the  nation.  Systematic  instruction  in  rational  patriotism 
might  well  be  made  a  part  of  the  program  of  these  societies. 
They  should  be  schools  for  the  teaching  of  Christian  ethics,  not 
merely  in  the  abstract  or  in  application  to  individual  conduct, 
but  in  relation  to  political  questions  and  national  policies.  The 
utterly  unchristian  clamorings  for  bloody  retribution  upon  the 
Chinese,  employing  the  full  force  of  modern  science  for  the  de- 
struction of  human  life,  which  have  recently  been  generally 
heard,  furnish  a  timely  exposure  of  the  thinness  of  the  nominally 
Christian  civilization.  Among  the  young  especially  the  need  of 
s'ich  education  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  even  among  the 
Knglish-speaking  peoples. " 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (July  18)  says: 

A  significant  thing  about  this  movement  is  that  no  resort  is 
made  to  sensational  methods  in  order  to  gain  recruits.  While 
narrow  sectarian  lines  are  ignored,  there  is  no  surrender  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  recognized  that  denom- 
inational differences  exist,  but  these  are  not  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  union  and  cooperation  among  Christian  workers  on  those 
vital  points  respecting  which  there  is  general  agreement.  Amer- 
icans can  not  but  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  success  which  has 
attended  this  movement.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  small,  obscure 
New  England  town,  and  its  wonderful  growth  is  added  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
which  has  obtained  111  tin.  republic." 


The  New  York  Observer  (Presb.,  July  19)  says : 

"We  have  no  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  Almighty  means  to 
use  this  movement  greatly  in  the  future.  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  Christian  Endeavor  will  rise  to  the  full  measure  of 
its  own  possibilities  under  God.  If  it  is  so  to  rise  to  its  ideal, 
greater  insistence  must  be  placed  on  two  things— active  coopera- 
tion in  the  services  of  the  church  (which  must  always  remain 
the  great  training-school  of  the  kingdom),  and  ethical  relations 
and  practical  philanthropy.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  '  Christ  and 
His  Church'  in  any  quarter  where  the  bulk  of  the  Endeavorers 
absent  themselves  from  the  church  service.  That  excellent  motto 
must  be  fulfilled,  not  mocked.  Increased  emphasis  too  needs  to 
be  laid  on  personal  self-sacrifice.  The  Endeavor  hymn-book  is 
unfortunately  lacking  in  hymns  inculcating  self-denial.  They 
whose  joyous  song  is  that  they  are  '  Encamped  along  the  hills  of 
light, '  must  sing  also  of  the  prosaic  duties  of  the  valley,  where 
lonely  hearts  await  the  healing  of  a  kindly  ministry,  where  heavy 
burdens  are  to  be  borne,  and  where  even  it  may  be  demoniacs 
mutter  and  scoffers  scowl.  Christian  Endeavor  will  succeed  only 
if  it  translates  Christ  into  the  life  of  each  successive  generation, 
by  living  out  His  life  as  well  as  testifying  to  His  doctrine." 


THE  OLDEST   ENGLISH    MISSIONARY 
IN   THE  WORLD. 


SOCIETY 


1"*HE  well-known  English  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts"  has  lately  been  made  addition- 
ally famous  by  Lord  Salisbury's  rather  cynical  speech  about  "the 
missionary  and  the  consul,"  delivered  at  the  bicentennial  of  the 
society  in  London  last  month.  The  society  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  oldest  missionary  society  in  the  world  ;  but  the  Moravian 
vSociety,  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  LTnited 
Brethren,  is  really  the  oldest  of  Protestant  missionary  societies, 
and  still  possesses  one  of  the  completest  organizations  in  Chris- 
tendom. In  a  very  true  sense,  too,  the  Roman  Catholic  orders  of 
friars,  such  as  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  ;  of  monks,  such 
as  the  Benedictines  ;  or  of  clerics,  such  as  the  Jesuits,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  important  missionary  organizations ;  and,  of 
course,  these  antedate  by  many  centuries  even  the  Moravian  so- 
ciety. The  Independent  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel : 

"Originally  intended  to  cover  distinctively  the  field  of  the  in- 
creasing English  colonies  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  English 
communities  in  the  New  World  and  to  the  far  East,  it  developed 
until  its  scope  at  present  is  inclusive  of  every  form  of  missionary 
enterprise  outside  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom.  It  carries  on  mis- 
sions to  non-Christian  lands,  and  organizes  work  in  the  different 
colonies  and  wherever  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  It  represents  the  distinctively 
high-church  element  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  colonial  bishops  are  connected  with  it.  It  is  not,  and 
has  not  been  for  many  years,  a  popular  society.  The  rigidity  of 
its  rules  and  the  lack  of  willingness  to  cooperate  with  anybody 
else  have  not  merely  repelled  foreigners,  but  alienated  a  very 
large  number  of  English  people.  It  has  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, any  actual  official  connection  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  is  a  purely  voluntary  society,  tho  through  its  relations  to  the 
higher  clergy  it  has  very  much  of  the  prestige  of  an  official  organ- 
ization. Its  work  has  not  been  as  successful  nor  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  representing  the  more  liberal 
element  in  the  Church  of  England.  Between  the  two  there  has 
not  infrequently  been  considerable  antagonism,  and  the  strife 
has  at  times  been  almost  bitter.  Of  late  years,  however,  this 
condition  has  improved  very  considerably,  and  while  there  seems 
little  or  no  probability  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  two,  they  are 
working  more  in  harmony.  The  present  year  is  the  last  of  the 
second  century,  the  society  having  been  organized  on  June  16, 
1701,  when  the  charter  was  granted  to  [?]  William  III.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  whole  year  a  special  jubilee  year,  and  endeavor 
to  raise  $1,000,000  as  a  commemoration  fund.  This  society  was 
the  only  prominent  Evangelical  society  that  declined  to  have  any 
relation  with  the  recent  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Mis- 
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sions  held  in  this  city,  and  it  has  stedfastly  refused  to  share  at 
all  in  any  work  done  by  those  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England." 


MAYOR    JONES    ON    AMERICAN 
AND    RELIGION. 


WORKINGMEN 


R.  SAMUEL  M.  JONES,  the  non-partizan  socialist  mayor 
IV  Ji  0f  Toledo,  repudiates  the  notion  that  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  workingman  can  be  considered  apart  from  that  of  man- 
kind as  a  whole.  Society  is  a  unit,  he  says,  and  "the  very  idea 
that  we  must  deal  with  people  as  classes,  in  addition  to  being 
irreligious,  skeptical,  and  atheistic,  is  misleading."  The  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  workingmen  is  the  reflection  of  the  religious 
condition  of  all  men,  he  remarks  ;  and  he  continues  (in  The 
Independent,  July  14)  : 

"  Of  course  I  have  not  used  the  word  religious  in  any  narrow 
sense  ;  I  have  rather  used  it  as  including  all  that  is  best  in  man. 
In  the  narrow  or  technical  sense,  I  presume  the  business  and 
professional  classes  are  more  religious  than  the  workingmen  ; 
that  is,  that  in  larger  proportion  they  are  church-members  and 
attend  the 'means  of  grace,'  and  so  on.  But  the  church  itself, 
no  longer  deceived,  is  coming  to  see  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  Pharisaism  and  religion,  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  and  that  the  only  way  of 
expressing  one's  love  to  God  is  in  one's  dealings  with  men. 
And  I  believe  that,  in  the  evolutionary  processes  that  now  dis- 
tinctively mark  this  present  epoch,  we  can  see  the  transforma- 
tion that  is  taking  place  inside  the  church,  that  will  one  day 
lead  the  church  to  take  the  high  place  that  must  be  held  by  some 
form  of  institution,  whether  you  call  it '  hall  of  reason'  or  church 
or  what  not,  where  men  and  women  will  gather  together  and  dis- 
miss their  cares  and  'shake  their  hearts  out  together,'  as  the 
Germans  say,  in  fellowship  one  with  another.  When  those  bet- 
ter days  come,  we  shall  see  days  that  are  less  strifeful,  for  we 
shall  have  learned  that '  life  consisteth  not  in  things,'  but  rather 
in  being,  in  doing,  in  giving,  instead  of  in  getting. 

"  The  one  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  bids  us  all  take  cour- 
age is  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  religious  sentiment — I  mean  the 
sure-enough  religions  as  separated  from  the  pietistic  notion — 
for,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  movement  for  social  re- 
form is  a  religious  movement.  The  growth  of  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  entire  race  is  full  of  encouragement  to  all  lovers  of 
righteousness.  No  one  can  be  truly  religious  who  does  not  ac- 
cept this  important  fundamental,  for  the  thought  of  oneness  is 
as  scientific  as  it  is  religious.  If  God  is  All-Father,  then  'it  fol- 
lows, as  the  night  the  da)-,'  that  all  mankind  are  brothers.  This 
lesson  is  being  taught  in  many  ways.  The  true  spirit  of  Social- 
ism, that  has  grown  so  marvelously  in  our  country  during  the 
last  few  years,  is  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  is  religious  ;  and 
while  there  are  many  advocates  of  Socialism  who  are  yet  teach- 
ing according  to  the  narrow  conceptions  of  individualism,  as  it 
finds  expression  in  the  party  idea  in  our  politics,  yet  I  believe 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  will  see  that  this  teach- 
ing must  give  way  to  the  logical  interpretation  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciple toward  the  realization  of  which  humanity  is  progressing. 
Socialism  is  growing  among  all  so-called  classes — perhaps  among 
workingmen  faster  than  anywhere  else. 

"The  complaint  of  the  party  Socialists  is  directed  wholly 
against  the  competitive  system  ;  and  the  competitive  system  is, 
of  course,  a  system  of  warfare.  We  can  easily  see  that  competi- 
tion is  wrong,  in  economics,  in  material  things  ;  that  the  system 
can  never  bring  peace  to  the  world  ;  that  it  means  the  survival 
of  the  strongest ;  in  short,  as  has  been  many  times  said,  com- 
petition is  war.  The  awakening  of  the  social  conscience  and  the 
religious  impulse  within  us  will  bring  us  to  see  that,  if  competi- 
tion is  wrong  anywhere,  then  the  competitive  principle  must  be 
wrong  everywhere.  But  we  are  not  led  to  see  this  great  truth 
by  the  appeals  that  are  made  to  our  material  interests,  but  only 
as  the  appeal  comes  to  the  religious  instinct -that  is,  to  the  idea 
of  brotherhood  and  duty.  All  will  admit  that  natural  brothers 
ought  not  to  fight  either  for  trade  advantage,  through  the  meth- 
ods (  f  business,  or  for  any  other  advantage  by  the  fiercer  meth- 
ods of  warfare.  The  competitive  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  murder, 
ind  it  is  evident  to  observing  persons  that  the  workers  of  the 


world  must  lead  in  spreading  this  great  truth.  Jesus  has  told  us 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  will  make  us  free  ;  and  to  me  there 
is  something  like  pathos  in  the  thought  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  other  way  for  the  soul  to  realize  freedom  except  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  there  is  no  cross-lots  or  short-cut 
way.  'Ye  must  be  born  again'  is  as  literally  true  to-day  as  when 
Jesus  uttered  the  words.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  The  sci- 
entific principle  must  rule,  and  does  rule,  else  there  is  no  hope 
in  the  world.  Love  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  can  hope  to 
build  an  enduring  state  or  secure  any  sort  of  permanent  social 
order.  The  race  is  struggling  as  never  before  to  realize  this 
truth  in  all  of  its  wonderful  depth  of  meaning.  We  see  it  in  the 
great  growth  of  fraternal  organizations  that  have  characterized 
the  history  of  the  last  few  years  ;  we  see  it  in  the  great  trade- 
union  movement  that  has  fraternized  and  coordinated  great  bod- 
ies of  workingmen  ;  we  see  it  in  the  countless  number  of  societies, 
clubs,  lodges,  institutions,  and  brotherhoods  that  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  world.  In  the  narrower  sense  these  movements 
are  individualistic,  but  in  the  broader  and  deeper  sense  they  are 
social  and  religious.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  longing  for  broth- 
erhood, for  fellowship  ;  and  this  awakened  social  conscience  is  the 
very  force  that  will  produce  the  enlightened  intellect  that  will 
lead  these  numberless  organizations  to  see  and  to  understand 
the  folly  of  the  unbrotherly  method,  and  lead  them  finally  into 
one  grand  brotherhood — the  good  of  all  being  the  music  that 
shall  sing  the  world  to  its  work." 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  THEOLOGY. 

MORE  than  a  decade  ago  John  Burroughs,  the  eminent  lit- 
erary naturalist,  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  the  sup- 
posed conflict  between  religion  and  science,  the  difference  be- 
tween religion  and  theology,  religious  truth,  faith  and  credulity, 
and  the  relations  of  educated  men  and  women  to  the  creeds  and 
dogmas  of  the  sects.  Recently  these  essays  have  been  repub- 
lished in  book  form  under  the  title  "The  Light  of  Day." 

What  is  this  naturalist's  position  as  regards  Christianity?  In 
a  brief  retrospect  he  recalls  the  religious  discussions  he  used  to 
hear  between  his  father,  a  stanch  Baptist,  and  a  Methodist 
neighbor  named  Jerry.  His  father  no  more  doubted  the  literal 
truth  in  every  passage  of  the  Bible  than  he  did  his  own  exist- 
ence.    The  idea  of  such  faith  causes  Mr.  Burroughs  to  say  : 

"  How  impossible  for  me  to  read  the  Bible  as  father  or  Jerry 
did.  or  to  feel  any  interest  in  questions  which  were  so  vital  to 
them  ;  not  because  I  have  hardened  my  heart  against  these 
things,  but  mainly  because  I  was  born  forty  years  later  than  they 
were,  with  different  tastes  and  habits  of  mind.  The  Time  Spirit 
has  wrought  many  changes  in  men's  views,  and  I  have  seen  the 
world  with  other  eyes  and  through  other  mediums." 

Mr.  Burroughs  says  that  his  attitude  toward  Christianity  is 
that  of  most  educated  people  of  the  world.  He  believes  in  Jesus 
as  a  man,  who  lived  as  a  man  and  died  as  a  man,  who  belonged 
to  our  common  humanity.  The  only  thing  Godlike  about  him 
was  his  teachings.  His  miraculous  birth,  his  miracles,  and  his 
ascension,  Mr.  Burroughs  declares  were  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  his  character  as  a  teacher  and  spiritual  leader.  These  myths, 
he  says,  were  tacked  on  to  the  story  of  his  life  to  catch  the  great 
masses  of  humanity  who  can  become  interested  only  in  the  mar- 
velous and  so-called  supernatural ;  for  men  have  until  the  present 
century  been  governed  entirely  by  their  superstitions  in  religion. 

The  leaders  of  the  church,  says  the  writer,  have  taken  the 
myths  woven  into  the  New-Testament  books  and  have  attempted 
to  frame  them  into  an  elaborate  system  of  science.  They  call  it 
theology,  and  of  late  men  like  Drummond  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  trv  to  harmonize  this  theology  with  natural  science.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs can  see  no  sort  of  harmony  or  likeness  between  them. 
The  one  is  artificial,  man-made,  often  absurd  in  its  declarations  ; 
the  other  is  exact,  demonstrable,  and  according  to  eternal  laws. 

But  Mr.  Burroughs  is  careful  to  draw  a  distinction  beween  the- 
ology and  religion.     What  Jesus  taught,  he  says,  was  pure  re- 
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ligion  and  was  of  the  Spirit.  It  deals  with  the  life  within,  and 
.;-  such,  religion  has  a  permanent  place  in  man's  nature,  and  much 
of  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  natural  science.  Theology,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  Mr.  Burroughs  an  arbitrary  effort  to  explain  alleged 
miraculous  objective  phenomena  and  call  it  science  when  there  is 
no  science  in  it.  So  with  the  growth  of  real  science  theology  has 
had  to  go  to  the  wall.  Mr.  Burroughs  admits  that  Christianity 
has  done  much  for  the  European  races,  but  he  declares  that 
Christianity  owes  more  to  these  races  than  they  owe  to  it.  He 
holds  that  science  has  done  more  for  the  human  race  within  the 
nineteenth  century  than  Christianity  has  done  for  it  in  its  nine- 
teen centuries. 

When  Mr.  Burroughs  wrote  these  essays,  he  tells  us,  he  was 
under  the  spell  of  his  subject ;  now  he  feels  that  he  has  passed 
the  age  for  troubling  his  soul  about  such  themes.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  these  collected  essays,  he  prints  the  much-admired  lines 
which  he  wrote  years  ago,  and  which  sum  up  his  own  present 
philosophy  of  life,  as  well  as  that  of  the  modern  enlightened 
"paganism  "  of  the  idealistic  monist  school  of  Prentice  Mulford, 
Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  and  Henry  Frank : 

Serene  [  fold  my  hands  and  wait 

Xor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea ; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  Time  or  Fate, 

For  lo  !  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 
I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace  ? 
I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 
Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 

The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me  ; 
No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 

Xor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 
What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  hath  sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 
The  waters  know  their  own,  and  draw 

The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  heights  ; 
So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law, 

Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delights. 
The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky, 

The  tidal  waves  unto  the  sea  ; 
Nor  Time,  nor  Space,  nor  Deep,  nor  High 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

Another  recent  work,  entitled  "The  Spiritual  Life,"  by  Prof. 
Albert  A.  Coe,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  is  an  effort  to 
treat  the  subject  along  the  lines  of  psychology.  Professor  Coe 
aims  to  formulate  a  science  of  spiritual  phenomena  or  certain 
states  of  consciousness.  He  thinks  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
Christian  church  in  evangelization  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
as  broad  as  human  nature.  In  other  words,  the  leaders  of  the 
church  do  not  understand  the  human  mind  and  have  not  adapted 
their  institution  or  their  theology  to  it.  In  this  ignorance  of  the 
human  mind,  he  sees  much  to  condemn  in  religious  revivals,  and 
declares  as  many  persons  are  swamped  in  doubt  by  such  methods 
as  are  saved.  He  thikns  that  Nietszche's  charge  that  Christianity 
appeals  only  to  the  weakness  and  the  effeminate  element  of  the 
human  mind  is  not  entirely  false.  The  predominance  of  women 
over  men  in  church  is  strong  evidence  that  Christianity  has  seri- 
ous temperamental  defects.  This  is  his  explanation  for  the  ab- 
sence of  such  men  as  John  Burroughs  from  the  church.     He  says  : 

"The  temperamental  interpretation  of  Christianity  is  likewise 
one  probable  reason  for  aloofness  from  the  church  of  a  strangely 
large  proportion  of  most  high,  morally  earnest,  and  intelligent 
men  and  women.  These  persons  live  correct  lives  and  reverence 
God;  if  their  names  were  on  the  roll  of  a  church  no  one  would 
question  their  piety.  Some  of  them  would  find  an  obstacle  to 
church-membership  in  the  credal  vows  required  in  many 
churches,  but  most  of  them  would  not.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  could  allege  any  specific 
and  adequate  reason  why  they  should  not  belong  to  some  church. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  church  life  and  ideals  do  not  appeal  to 
them.  .  .  .  Their  attitude  toward  current  forms  of  spiritual  cul- 
ture—such as  are  found  in  the  prayer-meeting,  for  example — is 
one  of  indifference,  if  not  actually  hostile.     If  it  were  possible  to 


determine  by  a  census  what  proportion  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual strength  of  the  average  community  is  actively  employed 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  spiritual  work  of  the  church,  what 
disheartening  figures  we  should  read  !  " 

Professor  Coe  thinks  it  is  not  depravity,  but  perhaps  spiritual 
hunger,  that  deters  men  from  attending  church,  and  that  the 
difficulty  is  the  mal-adjustment  between  the  individual  and  the 
church.  He  classifies  the  different  temperaments  of  individual 
persons  and  adds : 

"  It  is  the  universalizing  of  church  life  and  ideals  through  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  spiritual  qualities  and  needs  run  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  faculties.  The  spiritual  conceit  of 
the  melancholic  temperament  must  be  resisted.  The  spiritual 
trivialities  of  the  sanguine  must  be  transcended.  The  spiritual- 
ity of  the  moral  will  and  the  truth-loving  intellect  must  not  be 
merely  conceded,  but  preached,  insisted  upon,  gloried  in.  This 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  rebuilding  must  proceed." 


THE    BIBLE   IN    BROAD   SCOTCH. 

A  LITERARY  curiosity  of  a  unique  character  has  lately  been 
announced.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  broad  Scottish  dialect  of  Burns.  The  author,  a  Scotch- 
Canadian  minister  over  eightyr  years  of  age,  undertook  the  work 
mainly  as  a  diversion  for  his  idle  hours.  The  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution (July  17)  gives  the  following  rendition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  from  this  new  version  : 

"Faither  o'  us  a',  bidin  Aboon,  Thy  name  be  holle  !  Lat 
Thy  reign  begin  !  Lat  Thy  wuil  be  done,  baith  in  Yirth  and 
Heevin  !  Gie  us  ilka  day  oor  needfu'  feudin.  And  forgie  us  a' 
oor  ill  deeds,  as  we  een  fargae  thae  wha  did  us  ill ;  and  lat  us  no 
be  siftit ;  but  save  us  frae  the  Ill-Ane :  for  the  croon  is  Thine 
ain  ;  and  the  micht  and  the  glorie,  for  evir  and  evir,  Amen." 

Following  is  the  rendition  of  the  passage  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  containing  the  Beatitudes : 

"And  seein'  the  thrang  o'  folk  he  gaed  un  intil  a  mountain; 
and  whan  he  was  sutten  doon,  his  disciples  gather 't  aboot. 

"And  he  open't  his  mouth,  and  instructit  them  ;  and  quo  he : 

"  Happy  the  spirits  that  are  lown  and  cannie  ;  for  the  kingdom 
o'  heaven  is  waitin'  for  them  ! 

"Happy  they  that  are  makin'  their  maen  ;  for  they  shall  fin" 
comfort  and  peace  ! 

"Happy  the  lowly  and  meek  o'  the  yirth  ;  for  the  yirth  sal  be 
their  ain  hadden  ! 

"  Happy  thase  whase  hunger  and  drouth  are  a'  for  holiness  ; 
for  they  sal  be  stenh'd  ! 

"  Happy  the  pitifu'  ;  for  they  sal  win  pitie  theirsels  ! 

"  Happy  the  pure  heartit ;  for  their  een  sal  dwell  upon  God  ! 

"Happy  the  makkers-up  o'  strife;  for  they  sal  be  coontit  for 
bairns  o'  God  ! 

"  Happy  the  ill-treatit  anes  for  the  sake  o'  gude  ;  for  the'se  hae 
the  kingdom  o'  God  ! 

"  Happy  sal  ye  be  when  folk  sal  misca  ye,  and  ill-treat  ye,  and 
say  a'  things  again  ye  wrangouslie  for  my  sake  ! 

"Joy  ye,  and  be  blythe  !  for  yere  meed  is  great  in  heeven  !  for 
e'en  sae  did  they  till  the  prophets  afore  ye  ! 

"Thesauto'  the  yirth  are  ye;  but  gin  the  saut  hae  tint  i'.s 
tang,  hoo's  it  to  be  sautit?  Is  it  no  clean  useless?  to  be  cuisten 
oot,  and  trauchl't  under  folks  feet. 

"Ye  are  the  warld's  light.  A  toon  biggit  on  a  hilltap  is  aye 
seen. 

"  Xor  wad  men  licht  a  crusie,  pit  it  neath  a  cog,  but  set  it  up, 
and  it  gies  licht  to  a'  the  hoose. 

"  Sae  lat  yere  licht  gang  abreid  among  men  ;  that  seeing  yere 
gude  warks  they  may  gie  God  glorie. 

"Think-na  I  am  come  to  do  awa'  wi'  the  law,  ar  the  prophets  ; 
I'se  no  come  to  do  awa,  but  to  bring  to  pass  ! 

"For  truly  say  I  t'ye,  Till  heeven  and  yirth  dwine  away,  ae 
jot  or  ae  tittle  failsna  o'  the  law.  till  a'  comes  to  pass  ' 

"Than,  wha  breks  aneo'  the  wee'st  commands,  and  gars  ithers 
sae  do,  he  sal  be  ca'd  sma'  i'  the  kingdom  o'  heeven. 

"  For  I  say  till  ye,  Gin  yeregudenessgang-na'  yont  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ne'er  sal  ye  win  intil  the  kingdom  o'  heeven  !" 


ARCHB19HI  IP  Fi  khan,  of  Chicago,  has  aroused  considerable  comment  i>v 
ins  announcement  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  "<>t  desire 
appointment  of  aoyt of  Itsclergj  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  The 
archbishop  spates  that  grade  the  church  already  lias  a  common  school 
system  ..1  its  own,  tlu- attention  of  the  clergy  will  be  fully  occupied  in  at- 
tending  to  its  management. 
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SOME   OF    THE    LEADING    MISSIONARIES   IN   CHINA. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


SOME    MILITARY    ASPECTS    OF    THE    CHINESE 

SITUATION. 

AS  one  reads  the  voluminous  telegrams  from  China  day  after 
day  and  endeavors  to  sift  out  of  them  the  items  of  definite 
knowledge,  one  is  reminded  of  Bismarck's  unkind  remark  about 
journalists  to  the  effect  that  they  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
they  can  dilate  upon  subjects  of  which  they  are  absolutely  igno- 
rant. In  the  case  of  China,  the  journalists  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  seem  to  have  been  ignorant,  and  the  world's  conception  of 
the  fighting  power  of  the  Chinese  has  undergone  some  striking 
changes  in  the  last  month.  Excepting  in  Russia  and  Germany, 
the  almond-eyed  "  Celestials  "  were  at  first  described  as  a  mere 
rabble  who  could  be  easily  scared.  To-day  the  information  is 
vouchsafed  that  China  has  millions  of  good  fighting-men.  'The 
Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai)  expressed  itself  as  follows  on 
June  S : 

"It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  move  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  forward,  say,  a  thousand  soldiers 
from  Hongkong  to  the  North,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies ;  and  a  contingent  of  troops  might  be  ordered  up  from 
India  to  take  their  place  in  the  South.  We  are  convinced  that  a 
very  slight  display  by  a  disciplined  force  would  suffice  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  poorly  armed  and  undisciplined 
rebels  and  to  restore  order  throughout  the  disturbed  districts  of 
China." 

Yet  there  has  been  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  anti-foreign  so- 
cieties in  China  were  at  that  time  not  only  well  organized,  but 
fairly  well  armed,  and  that  they  included  some  of  the  best  Chi- 
nese elements.  The  armaments  of  the  Chinese  are  sufficiently 
large  to  render  them  formidable.      The  Times  (London)  says  : 

"The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Brodrick  in  Parliament  show  that 
the  Chinese  are  in  possession  of  extensive  supplies  of  guns  and 
ammunition.  Since  1895,  firms  in  this  country  have  furnished  the 
Chinese  Government  with  71  guns  of  position  and  11,740  rounds 
of  ammunition  ;  123  field-guns  and  40, 400  rounds  ;  and  297  ma- 
chine-guns with  over  four  million  rounds.  Germany  at  the  same 
time  has  supplied  nearly  half  a  million  Mauser  rifles  with  three 
million  rounds.  These  figures  do  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive, 
bat  they  indicate  very  clearly  that  active  preparations  for  a  strug- 
gle have  been  systematically  going  on  while  astute  Chinese 
officials  hoodwinked  the  Western  world  by  a  display  of  abject 
weakness  and  indecision." 

The  army  of  China  is  organized  so  very  differently  from  that 
of  European  countries  that  comparison  is  difficult.  We  make, 
however,  a  summary  of  Lieut. -Col.  de  St.  Paul  Seitz's  account 
111  'The   Westminster  Gazette  : 

The  Chinese  authorities — not  always  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment, but*'^1^161'  progressively  inclined  individual  viceroys  or 
governors-general  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
of  the  Chinese  empire — have  from  time  to  time,  and  successively, 
invited  and  availed  themselves  of  English,  American,  French, 
and  German  advice  both  in  military  and  naval  matters;  but 
since  the  latter  nation  has  been  most  prominent  in  its  represen- 
tatives, the  present  organization  of  the  imperial  Chinese  army, 
or  at  least  the  European-drilled  portion  of  the  same,  must  be 
considered  as  having  been  effected  on  Teutonic  military  princi- 
ples to  the  exclusion  of  previously  adopted  ones.  The  higher 
officers  have  always  opposed  the  foreign  teachers,  but  enough 
has  been  imparted  to  the  common  soldiers  to  render  them  more 
formidable  than  before.  A  military  college  was  established  by 
Li  Hung  Chang  in  Pe-chi-li  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  from  these  young  men  some  master-mind  has  arisen  who 
will  turn  to  accouunt  the  five  Chinese  elemental  military  quali- 
ties :  (i)  numbers  and  homogeneity;  (2)  stubborn  endurance; 
(3)  persistence;  (4)  contempt  of  death;  (5)  passive  obedience; 
and  give  the  invading  allied  forces  a  nut  to  crack  ;  but,  to  my 
mind,  the  imposition  of  the  strict  German  system  as  founded  by 
the  great  Frederick,  continued  by  Ciausewitz,  and  completed  by 


von  Roon  and  Moltke,  is  not  and  never  was  adaptable  to  a  nation 
which,  generally  speaking,  takes  to  innovations  as  animals  learn 
tricks.  Of  European-drilled  troops,  there  are  only  Li  Hung 
Chang's  army  of  40,000,  and  Chang  Chi  Tung's  5,000;  but  the 
overflow  from  these  has  been  used  continually,  drafted  into  other 
corps,  spreading  the  German  methods.  Altogether  the  Chinese 
can  count  upon  over  600,000  organized  troops.  The  rifle  in  their 
possession  is  the  Mauser  (model  Si).*  The  Chinese  shoot  well 
up  to  seven  hundred  yards  ;  after  that  their  fire  for  some  reason 
or  another  becomes  erratic.  Their  cavalry,  tho  not  numerous,  is 
quite  efficient. 

A  German  instructor,  writing  in  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  (Berlin), 
says : 

"The  Chinese  learn  the  ordinary  drill  as  quickly  as  Europeans. 
Their  shooting  is  good,  and  not  only  with  the  rifle.  Thus  a  man 
who  afterward  was  made  an  officer  through  me  was  told  to  fire  at 
a  floating  target  with  the  24-centimeter  Krupp  gun.  After  the 
first  four  shots,  every  shot  hit  at  a  distance  of  seven  thousand 
meters,  tho  the  distance  had  not  been  made  known.  Under 
leaders  whom  they  trust,  the  Chinese  will  undoubtedly  fight 
well.  In  the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
troops  came  into  touch  with  the  enemy.  There  was  much  jeal- 
ousy among  the  viceroys,  and  the  troops  hardly  trusted  their 
officers." 

The  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  remarks  that  the  Chinese,  if 
united,  will  certainly  be  able  to  offer  strong  resistance.  Even 
their  fleet  may  yet  do  some  damage,  if  the  lesson  of  the  war  with 
Japan  has  been  learned  as  well  in  the  navy  as  in  the  army. 

The  Powers  evidently  intend  to  put  a  formidable  array  in  the 
field.  France  is  continually  sending  troops  to  Indo-China,  and 
will  have  an  army  of  30,000  in  the  field  there  in  August ;  but  her 
contingent  on  the  Pei-Ho  is  less  considerable  than  that  of  other 
nations.  The  French  papers,  on  the  whole,  agree  that  France 
must  aim  chiefly  to  strengthen  her  position  in  the  South.  That 
Great  Britain  can  spare  more  than  10,000  men  is  regarded  on  the 
Continent  as  improbable.  In  Germany,  the  cry  "  Eastward-ho  !  " 
has  been  received  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  the  authorities  are 
confronted  with  an  embarras  du  richesse  in  picking  15,000  from 
the  many  who  volunteer.  Russia  certainly  means  to  appear 
with  a  strong  force,  but  that  she  can  invade  China  from  the  land 
side  with  an  overwhelming  army  seems  doubtful.  The  Vossische 
Zeitung  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows : 

As  the  Raskij  Invalid  has  pointed  out,  the  Siberian  railroad 
is  not  yet  finished,  and  only  1,000  men  per  week  can  be  got  to 
Irkutsk  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  Manchurian  railroad 
is  still  very  defective,  which  renders  the  transport  of  an  army 
still  more  difficult.  To  march  an  army  through  the  Gobi  desert 
is  a  dangerous  undertaking,  which  only  small  corps  can  under- 
take. Nor  can  the  Chinese,  owing  to  their  defective  commissa- 
riat, throw  large  masses  upon  the  Siberian  frontier.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Russian  army  will  have  to  come  by  sea. 
What  Japan  really  will  do  appears  to  be  still  uncertain  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  China  will  not  be  invaded  by  an  overwhelming 
force  in  the  near  future. 

The  Temps  (Paris)  points  out  that  climatic  influences  may  se- 
riously hinder  the  advance  of  the  allies,  and  urges  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  special  attention  to  the  equipment  of  the  troops 
sent  to  China,  especially  as  there  will  be  much  opportunity  for 
comparison  with  other  nations.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Germans 
are  especially  careful  in  this  respect.  German  experts  certainly 
expect  heavy  losses.  Lieut.-Col.  Wagner  writes  as  follows  iu  the 
National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  ; 

"The  defenses  of  Peking  are  not  to  be  despised.  The  city  can 
not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  if  determined  resistance  is  offered, 
a  small  force,  if  able  to  enter,  would  be  caught  as  in  a  rat-trap. 
In  i860,  the    French   and    English   entered    the  city,  but  only  be- 


*This  is  a  slip,  as  there  is  no  "  model  81."  The  Chinese  have  obtained 
large  quantities  of  the  model  71  and  71-84.  The  latest  is  a  magazine  rifle 
similar  to  the  Lee-Metford,  but  <>!'  large  caliber.  Black  powder  is  used. 
These  (,'uns  were  sold  when  the  German  Government  adopted  the  present 
rifle,  model  88.— Editor  of  THE  LITERARY  DlOKST. 
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cause  the  Chinese  opened  the  gates  to  them.     To-day  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  a  nation  in  arms  will  meet  the  allies. 

"Some  of  the  facts  of  the  Franco-English  campaign  deserve  at- 
tention. The  allies  started  out  with  20,000  men.  For  the  final 
attack  upon  Peking  they  only  had  8,ooo  left.  Taku  and  Tien- 
Tsin  had  to  be  garrisoned,  and  the  losses  had  been  heavy.  Had 
the  Chinese  held  out  longer,  the  allies  would  have  been  in  a  very 
bad  way.  Peace  was  declared  October  24,  i860,  and  as  the  win- 
ter begins  in  the  middle  of  October  in  that  part  of  China,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  provision  the  army.  To  get  out  of 
Peking  may  be  more  difficult  than  to  get  in." 

German  and  Russian  papers  express  resentment  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  British  press  with  regard  to  the  troops  of  those 
two  powers.  Captain  Lous,  of  the  German  cruiser  litis,  di- 
rected the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  forts,  but  the  fact  that  the 
English  papers  ridicule  the  remark  that  Captain  Lous  "was  the 
soul  of  the  undertaking"  has  aroused  some  indignant  comment 
in  Germany,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  British  papers  speak 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Russians  calls  forth  some  unfriendly  re- 
torts in  Russia.  The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Berlin 
Tageblatt  says : 

"The  attempts  of  the  English  correspondents  to  minimize 
everything  in  the  part  the  Russians  took  in  the  storming  of 
Taku,  the  relief  of  Tien-Tsin  and  the  liberation  of  Seymour,  are 
too  barefaced,  and  the  hatred  of  England  is  increasing.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  Russian  forces  did  the  most  work  in 
these  three  engagements,  in  which  the  allies  were  led  by  Rus- 
sian officers.  If  General  Stoessel  had  not  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  the  Europeans  in  Tien-Tsin  would  have  been  massacred. 
Admiral  Seymour's  unsuccessful  march  to  Peking,  in  which  he 
did  not  show  great  brilliancy,  would  have  ended  in  his  becoming 
a  prey  of  the  '  Boxers, '  had  not  General  Stoessel  relieved  him.  In 
the  official  telegrams  laid  by  Brodrick  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  services  of  the  Russians  are  simply  ignored.  The 
facts  can  not  be  altered  by  this  conduct  ;  it  proves  only  the  ig- 
noble and  hateful  character  of  leading  British  statesmen,  who 
will  not  admit  the  services  rendered  them  by  Russians." — 
Tra7islations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


themselves  in  case  the  Government  declines  to  take  steps  for  their 
relief  by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  American  exporter." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Trade  Competition  between  America  and  Rus- 
sia.—  Russian  circles  of  trade  and  industry,  according  to  the 
Rheinisch-  Westfalische  Zeitung,  have  recently  made  an  un- 
pleasant discovery.  They  have  been  gloating  over  the  progress 
of  the  great  Siberian  railroad,  which  they  thought  would  open 
up  Siberia  and  Manchuria  to  them,  but  now  news  has  reached 
them  that  during  the  winter  enormous  quantities  of  goods,  of 
all  kinds  and  prices,  had  been  introduced  from  America  into 
Vladivostock.     Says  the  paper  quoted  : 

"The  natives  were  all  the  more  astonished,  as  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  such  enterprise  or  to  such  goods  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  so  pushing  that  not  only  have  they  flooded  Vladi- 
vostock, but  they  have  also  invaded  Eastern  Siberia,  and  have 
gotten  a  firm  footing  in  Irkutsk,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
trade  of  that  region.  They  compete  so  successfully  with  the 
Russian  manufacturer  that  the  latter  foresees  his  ruin  ;  and,  to 
make  matters  still  worse  for  him,  the  Americans  have  begun 
to  make  extensive  purchases  of  land,  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  factories,  mills,  etc.  A  few  days  ago  the  Russian  merchants' 
representatives  in  Siberia  telegraphed  that  a  description  of  the 
state  of  affairs  to  their  various  houses,  with  the  result  that  the 
latter  sent  a  committee  to  St.  Petersburg  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  necessary  steps  to  defend  them  against  American 
encroachments.  This  may  have  some  effect,  for  there  is  a  gen- 
eral fear  that  America  will  practically  own  Manchuria.  In  any 
case,  it  can  not  be  a  pleasant  thought  for  Russians  that  they  are 
spending  so  many  millions  on  the  Siberian  railroad  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  competitors. 

"But  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  are  great  gainers  from  this 
competition,  for,  for  the  same  money  which  they  would  pay  for 
Russian  goods,  they  receive  much  better  value  in  American 
wares,   and  with  this  thought  the  Russians  will  have  to  content 


IS  THE   DISSOLUTION   OF  THE   GERMAN 
EMPIRE   PROBABLE? 

PRINCE  LUDWIG,  son  of  the  Prince-regent  of  Bavaria,  and 
likely  to  become  King  of  Bavaria,  has  again  expressed  his 
discontent  with  the  German  empire.  He  complains  that,  while 
ocean-going  lines  of  steamships  are  subsidized,  south  German 
river  lines,  carrying  on  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  trade  with 
Austria,  have  no  subsidy.  The  prince  is  represented  in  the  Ger- 
man papers  as  a  somewhat  choleric  gentleman,  who  does  not  al- 
ways inform  himself  thoroughly  before  speaking,  and  in  this 
case,  they  assert,  he  evidently  was  not  aware  that  the  Donau 
Company  in  whose  interests  he  speaks,  tho  its  headquarters  are 
in  Bavaria  is  really  a  foreign  concern,  Austrian  capital  being 
chiefly  interested.  Prince  Ludwig's  speech,  according  to  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  (Munich),  is  important  chiefly  because  the 
comments  of  the  foreign  press  have  given  it  international  weight. 
The  Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung  (Berlin)  says: 

"We  are  certain  that  no  one  in  the  north  has  any  wish  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  our  southern  brothers.  We  can  not  tell  what  has 
disturbed  the  prince's  temper;  but,  unfortunately,  people  will 
say  that  something  must  have  occurred  in  high  places  to  warrant 
such  an  exhibition.  The  prestige  of  the  empire  is  not  likelv  to 
be  increased  by  such  demonstrations.  Had  any  attempt  been 
made  to  interfere  with  state  rights,  we  would  be  the  first  to  de- 
plore them.  Any  measure  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  is  likely 
to  disturb  the  empire.  Germany  is  a  union  of  states,  it  will  al- 
ways remain  so,  and  the  empire  would  fall  to  pieces  if  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  states  were  interfered  with." 

It  is  now  suggested  that  Prince  Ludwig  is  displeased  because 
the  Emperor,  in  announcing  the  presence  of  the  torpedo  flotilla 
upon  the  Rhine,  spoke  of  it  as  "my  torpedo  division."  How  very 
unwilling  the  particularists  are  to  permit  an  increase  of  the  out- 
ward signs  of  imperial  power,  however  much  the  Emperor's  per- 
sonal influence  may  be  established,  is  shown  by  the  expressions 
of  some  southern  papers.  Thus,  the  Strassburger  Post ,  voicing 
the  feeling  of  Alsace  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, says  : 

"The  navy  is  the  empire's  navy,  not  the  Emperor's.  Even  the 
expression  Seiner  Majestat  Schiff  (His  Majesty's  ships)  is  not 
correct.  The  Emperor's  advisers  should  see  to  it  that  the  correct 
forms  of  speech  are  not  infringed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ba- 
varians have  no  right  to  complain,  for  they  are 'specially  petted 
by  Prussia  in  the  matter  of  their  particularist  pride." 

The  Schwabische  Merkur  (Stuttgart)  deplores  that  such  theo- 
retical questions  should  be  made  subjects  for  argument,  espec- 
ially as  the  constitution,  which  Prince  Ludwig  so  often  quotes, 
places  the  navy  entirely  in  the  Emperor's  hands.  The  oath 
administered  to  those  in  the  navy  makes  them  personal  followers 
of  the  Emperor.  A  few  democratic  papers  with  republican  ten- 
dencies welcome  the  possibility  of  a  coolness  between  the  Hohen- 
zollcrn  and  Wittelsbach  dynasties. 

In  France,  many  papers  build  up  a  hope  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  German  empire  upon  these  evidences  of  jealousy.  The 
Temps  (Paris)  says: 

"  Prince  Ludwig  only  says  aloud  what  most  South  Germans 
think.  .  .  .  Bavarians  and  other  southerners  have  the  feeling 
that  they  are  treated  as  poor  relatives  by  the  Prussians.  That  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  Prussian  arrogance.  Even  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  southerners  suffer.  A  Prussian  or  Ham- 
burg concern  may  easily  obtain  recognition  as  being  useful  to  the 
empire  ;  southern  enterprise  receives  no  such  support.  Prussian 
particularism  and  egoism  oppresses  the  smaller  states.  Prussia 
treats  them  as  conquered  territory." 

The  Temps  thinks  further  that,  "if  steam  is  not  let  off  in  this 
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way  sometimes,  the  unnatural  bonds  of  the  German  empire 
would  burst."  The  Journal des  Debats,  however,  warns  against 
placing-  false  hopes  upon  the  momentary  dissatisfaction  of  an  in- 
dividual prince.     The  Ind.pendance  Beige  (Brussels;  says: 

"Are  we  to  suppose  that  Germany  is  on  the  eve  of  interior 
troubles  which  will  menace  the  work  accomplished  by  Bismarck? 
Certainly  not  \  F'>r  thirty  years  the  federal  states  have  been 
united  perfectly  in  sentiment,  and  disintegration  appears  impos- 
sible. In  Bavaria  and  elsewhere  protests  against  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  Prussia  are  occasionally  heard  ;  but  these 
are  onlv  empty  vaporings.  Hence  Wilhelm  II.  treats  these  little 
incidents  as  unimportant.  He  follows  steadfastly  the  line  of  con- 
duct he  has  mapped  out  for  himself." 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  says  : 

"Onlv  by  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  comment  has  the  atti- 
tude of  Prince  Ludwig  received  particularist  coloring.  This  is 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  prince,  while  complaining  that 
the  federal  character  of  the  empire  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
account,  fails  to  give  adequate  proof  for  his  assertion.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  prince  is  chiefly  dissatisfied  because  some  pa- 
pers in  Bavaria  are  not  blue-and-white  enough  [the  Bavarian 
colors  J.  The  heir  of  a  throne  is  sometimes  touchy  on  such  points. 
The  Parisian  hopes  of  serious  disagreement  between  Berlin  and 
Munich  are  baseless,  as  the  French  would  easily  discover  if  they 
were  willing  to  examine  the  matter.  Even  the  hope  that  repub- 
lican organs  like  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  can  do  serious  harm 
by  masquerading  as  champions  of  individual  princes,  is  idle. 
Bismarck's  word,  that  the  unity  of  the  princes  is  the  best  basis 
for  German  unity,  still  holds  good." 

Dvnastic  bickerings  are  not  rare  within  the  German  empire. 
Not  long  ago  the  opinions  of  the  princes  differed  on  the  validity 
of  the  present  Lippe  succession  ;  and  one  ruler,  Prince  Henry 
of  Reuss-Greiz,  to  this  day  protests  against  the  empire  which  has 
curtailed  his  sovereign  rights.  He  was  persistent  enough  to 
register  his  single  vote  in  the  Bundesrath  against  the  increase  of 
the  navy.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Yellow  Race  in  Siberia.— Ost-Asien  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  investigations  of  Herr  Levi- 
tow,  who  spent  last  summer  in  the  Amur  province,  where  he 
made  a  special  study  of  the  influx  of  Chinese.  He  noticed  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  reliable  figures  of  the  number  of  Celestials 
in  the  Amur  province,  but  saw  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  it  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  official  returns.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
building  of  the  great  Siberian  railroad  there  were  very  few  Chi- 
nese in  Russian  territory  ;  but  as  soon  as  work  was  commenced 
that  was  quickly  changed.  Not  only  traders,  but  workmen, 
swarmed  in.  As  they  were  willing  to  work  for  a  fraction  of 
what  the  Russian  workmen  demanded,  and  as  any  number  of 
them  could  be  obtained  at  any  point,  with  a  notice  of  a  day  or 
two,  wages  fell  very  much.  Strangest  of  all,  no  matter  how  low 
his  wages,  the  Chinaman  is  always  able  to  save  a  portion.  Rice 
and  radishes  are  all  that  he  eats. 

According  to  Herr  Levitow,  the  question  whether  the  influx  of 
Chinese  will  injure  Russian  trade  and  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
peasantry  can  not  be  easily  answered.  All  the  way  from  Irkutsk 
to  Bogorodsk  Chinese  merchants  buy  gold  which  has  been  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  and  send  the  same  to  China  ;  and  this  cer- 
tainly is  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  Russian  interests.  An- 
other injury  is  the  free  sale  of  Chinese  brandy,  which  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  Russian  product,  altho  not  so  fiery. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Gazette*  dealing  with  this  subject,  re- 
marks ; 

"Even  should  it  be  determined  that  the  influx  of  Chinese  is 
harmful  to  Russian  interests,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  officially. 
We  might  close  the  Trans-Baikal  provinces  to  them,  but  not 
Manchuria.  According  to  Levitow's  opinion  there  remains 
king  to  be  done  but  to  accept  matters  as  they  are.  and  strive 
to  work  against  the   harmfulness  of  Chinese   invasion  as  well  as 


we  may.  The  traveler  noticed  that  the  Russian  immigrants 
were  rarely  satisfied  with  their  condition,  because  they  were  so 
insecure  of  their  tenure,  and  because  they  had  no  other  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  but  by  farming.  Levitow  therefore  sug- 
gests that  the  system  of  small  holdings  should  be  encouraged,  so 
that  the  farmers  would  be  in  a  better  condition  successfully  to 
wage  war  against  Chinese  immigrants,  against  whom  they  would 
form  a  natural  barrier,  and  from  whose  cheap  labor  they  would 
profit." 

ANGLO-SAXON    UNITY    VERSUS     MONROEISM. 

'"P"  HE  creation  of  a  National  Continental  Union  League,  which 
*■  aims  to  unite  more  closely  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere, 
has  not  passed  without  notice  in  Canada,  but  the  project  does 
not  meet  with  much  encouragement  across  the  border.  Some 
Canadian  papers  admit  that  Canada  has  no  objection  to  annex- 
ing the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  point  to  the  South  African  war,  in  which,  according  to  Ca- 
nadian report,  the  Canadians  have  shown  prodigious  valor,  as 
proof  that  Canada  could  do  it  if  she  had  time  to  attend  to  such 
little  matters.  Others  treat  the  subject  more  seriously.  The 
following  excerpt  from  Tlie  Globe  (Toronto)  seems  to  embody 
the  Canadian  view  pretty  generally: 

"The  league's  invitation  to  Canada  to  cast  in  its  lot  with  the 
continent  to  which  it  belongs  might  have  been  considered  some 
years  ago,  if  it  had  been  made  in  a  proper  spirit,  but  it  comes 
too  late  to-day.  Canada  has  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  empire  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  from  its  decision  there  can  not  and  will 
not  be  any  appeal.  But  we  are  free  to  admit  it  might  have  been 
different.  In  the  years  gone  by  there  were  periods  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  this  country,  and  skilful  manipu- 
lation on  the  part  of  United  States  politicians  might  have  worked 
out  the  continent-to-which-we-belong  policy.  No  party  in  the 
United  States,  however,  understood  the  process  of  assimilating 
a  free  and  independent  state.  The  United  States's  idea  was  that 
absorption  could  be  best  brought  about  by  subjecting  Canada  to 
a  slow  process  of  starvation.  .  .  .  Had  a  policy  of  neighborli- 
ness,  instead  of  hostility,  prevailed,  there  is  no  telling  how  close 
the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  might  not 
have  been  to-day.  A  policy  of  reciprocal  trade  between  the  two 
countries  might  have  cemented  them  together  in  a  way  that 
would  have  rendered  separation  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible. The  opportunity,  however,  has  gone  by,  and  all  our 
neighbors  can  do  now  is  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been. 
.  .  .  Let  us  offer  the  league  a  few  suggestions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  and  grander  platform.  The  United  States  is  now 
trying  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  will  confine  itself  to  parish 
politics,  under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  or  whether  it  will  branch 
out  as  a  world-wide  power.  If  it  accepts  our  advice,  the  United 
States  will  adopt  the  latter  alternative  and  take  a  hand  in  the 
unification  of  the  world.  The  way  to  lessen  the  danger  of  war, 
to  which  the  Continental  League  refers,  is  to  create  a  world-wide 
power,  whose  dictum  will  be  peace.  Such  a  power  can  be  cre- 
ated by  the  union  of  Anglo-Saxondom.  Let  the  United  States 
throw  in  its  lot  with  the  British  empire,  and  the  continent-to- 
which-we-belong  issue,  as  well  as  several  even  more  important 
questions,  will  be  solved  at  one  and  the  same  time." 


The  History  of  Babylon.— We  may  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  study  the  lost  history  of  Babylon  as  we  can  now  study 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Industrial 
Art  Museum  at  Berlin,  Professor  Uelitzch,  the  celebrated  Ori- 
entalist and  explorer,  stated  his  hope,  says  Biblia  (June),  "that 
in  a  short  time  it  will  be  possible  to  reconstitute  the  history  of 
Babylon  from  its  monuments.  Contemporary  inscriptions  on 
monuments  show  that  the  excavators  are  unearthing  the  relics 
of  a  prehistoric  epoch  antecedent  to  the  period  to  which  we 
assign  Abraham.  The  list  of  kings  will  furnish  an  excellent 
foundation  for  the  historical  reconstruction  of  the  epoch." 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  discoveries  of  the  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  the  German  Oriental  Society  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Koldewey.  Nebuchadnezzar's  favorite  temple  has  al- 
ready been  explored,  and  the  excavators  are  now  attacking  "the 
edifice  proper  in  which  Cyrus  signed  the  edict  authorizing  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  and  in  which  Alexander 
died. 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul-General  Goodnow  reports  from  Shang- 
hai, June  S,  1900,  that  the  crops  in  that  region  are 
abundant  and  the  inhabitants  prosperous.  New 
machines  and  methods  of  transportation  have  not 
yet  thrown  any  of  the  people  out  of  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  no  destitution  upon  which  to 
found  agitation,  such  as  prevails  in  Northern 
China. 


Under  date  of  June  6,  1900,  Minister  Powell  writes 
from  Port  au  Prince  that,  according  to  a  new  law, 
all  persons  in  business,  natives  and  foreigners, 
will  hereafter  pay  $500  licenses  per  year  for  bank- 
ing (an  increase  of  §200)  and  $200  per  year  for  im- 
porting in  small  shipments — that  is,  not  receiving 
full  cargoes  on  any  one  steamer. 

Consul  Smith  writes  from  Victoria,  P..  C,  June 
12,  1900,  as  follows  : 
I  submit  herewith  official  data  of  the  product  of 
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If  a  Child's  Shoe 
Doesn't  Fit 

It  certainly  is  not  right.  Not 
every  child  can  be  fitted  from  an 
ordinary  stock.  For  this  reason  we 
carry  many  extra  sizes  made  ex- 
pressly for  us  on  our  own  lasts, 
and  guarantee  a  perfect  fit,  as  well 
as  a  first-class  shoe,  in  every  in- 
stance. And  they  are  not  ex- 
pensive, either. 

The  unequalled  facilities  in 
our  shoe  department  are  an  exam- 
ple of  the  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  *  Children's  Store," 
where  everything  pertaining  to 
children's  needs  will  be  found  in 
the  widest  assortment  of  desirable 
styles  and  sizes. 

60-62  West  23d  St. 


the  mines  of  British  Columbia  during  1899,  and 
other  important  figures  relative  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry, culled  from  the  annual  report  of  t he  min- 
ister of  mines,  just  made  public. 

The  total  mineral  output  of  the  province  for  the 
year  1899  amounts  to  $12,393,131,  as  against  $10,906,- 
861  for  1898,  an  increase  of  $1,486,270,  or  i^  per 
cent.  This  would  have  been  largely  increased  but 
for  the  shutting  down  of  several  mines,  owing  to 
the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  miners  working 
over  eight  hours  under  drastic  penalties,  which 
completely  demoralized  the  industry  for  some 
months,  causing  a  deficit  of  $910,844  in  silver  and 
lead  values  alone.  It  is  believed  that  but  for  the 
shutting  down  caused  by  the  legislation  referred 
to  (the  penalties  of  which  have  recently  been  tem- 
porarily suspended) ,  the  same  mines  would  have 
brought  an  increase  of  $500,000,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent deficit,  making  the  year's  increase  $2,863,159, 
or  about  27  per  cent.,  over  last  year. 

Trrfe  coal-mines  of  the  province  during  1899 
turned  out  1,306,324  tons  of  coal,  and  34,251  tons  of 
coke,  an  increase  over  1898  of  170,459  tons  of  coal, 
and  a  decrease  of  750  tons  of  coke.  The  total  value 
of  coal  produced  in  the  province  during  1899  was 
$3,918,972. 

The  gold  production  for  1899 — including  both 
placer  and  lode  gold-amounts  to  $4,202',473.  The 
yield  of  placer  gold  was  $1,344,900,  over  double 
that  of  1898,  when  the  yield  was  $643,346.  The 
large  increase  was  due  to  the  discoveries  in  the 
Atlin  Lake  district,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantage  of  the  disputes  regarding  ownership 
caused  by  the  enactment  of  the  alien  law,  yielded 
$800,000  in  gold.  The  output  of  gold  obtained  from 
lode  mining  in  1899  was  $2,857,573,  an  increase  over 
1898  of  $656,356. 

The  amount  of  copper  produced  in  the  province 
during  1899  was  7,722,591  pounds,  an  increase  over 
1898  of  only  6  per  cent.  As  yet,  the  copper-mining 
districts  are  practically  limited  to  three— Ross- 
land,  Nelson,  and  the  west  coast  of  Vancover  Is- 
land. Rossland  produces  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
output  of  copper  in  the  province. 

There  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  silver  produced  in  British  Columbia,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  largest  producing  mines  have 
been  shut  down  since  June  or  July,  on  account  of 
labor  troubles,  as  stated  above.  The  total  silver 
production  for  the  year  amounted  to  2,939,413 
ounces,  valued  at  $1,663,708,  a  decrease,  from  the 
production  in  189S  of  1,357,619  ounces  of  fine  silver 
and  of  value  $712,133. 

The  total  lead  production  for  1899  amounted  to 
21,862,436  pounds,  valued  at  $878,870,  as  against 
31,693,559  pounds,  valued  at  $1,077,581,  for  1898,  a  de- 
crease of  9,831,123  pounds  of  lead  and  of  $198,711  in 
value. 

Some  2,000  tons  of  iron  ore  was  mined  in  the  prov- 
ince last  year — near  Kamloops  and  on  Texada  Is- 
land— which  was  used  for  fluxing  purposes  by  the 
smelters. 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts. 
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HERE  remain  but  a 
few  more  weeks  to  take 
advantage  of  our  Re- 
duced Price  Sale  on  Suits 
and  Skirts.  Some  weeks 
ago,  when  we  began  this 
Sale,  we  had  several  thou- 
sand pieces  of  suitings  and 
skirtings  on  hand.  Almost 
all  of  these  have  been  closed 
out,  but  a  nice  assortment 
is  still  left;  the  balance 
must  now  be  sold  in  order 
to  make  room  for  our  new 
Kail  stock  of  materials. 
You  will  not  soon  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  secur- 
ing a  fashionable  garment 
made  to  order  at  such  a 
great  reduction  from  former 
prices.  One-thiid  has 
been  cut  off  the  price 
of  ni-arly  every  suit  and  skirt 
in  our  line,  and  many  of 
our  garments  have  been  re- 
duced to  exactly  one-half 
of  former  prices.  The 
quality  of  materials  and 
workmanship,  however,  is 
right  up  to  our  usual  stand- 
ard— just  as  good  as  if 
you  paid  double  the 
money. 

Order  from  this  Reduced 
Price    Sale    whatever    you 
wisli;    if  you   don't  like  it,   send  it  back  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Tailor-made  Suits,  lined  throughout;  former  price  $10: 
reduced  to  $6.67.    $15  Suits  reduced  to  $10  ;  some 
reduced  to  $7.50. 
$20  Suits  reduced  to  $13.34  ;    some  reduced  to  $10. 
Separate   All-Wool  Skirts:    former  price  $6:    recuced 
to  $4.    $7  Skirts  reduced  to  $4.67  ;  some  reduced 
to  $3.50.    Handsome  Wash  Suits  in  the  newest  styles: 
former  price  $4  :  reduced  to  $2.    $5  Wash  Suits  re- 
duced to  $2.50.    Wash  Skirts,  indispensable  for 
Summer  wear :  former  price  $3  :  reduced  to  $1.50. 
$4  Wash  Skirts  reduced  to  $2.    Reduced  prices  on  Rainy- 
Day  Suits  and  Skirts. 
We  tell  you  about  hundreds  of  reduced-price  garments 
in   our   Summer   Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  Fl\l  E, 
I  together  with  samples  of  materials,  to  any  lady  who  wishes 
them.      U'rite  to  day  /or   Catalogue  and  Samples ;  you 
will  get  them  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COHPANY, 
119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


The  government  of  Columbia  has  promulgated 
a  decree  against  exports,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  summarized  as  follows  : 

From  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  this  decree 
(April  24,  1900),  all  exporters  of  produce  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  the  Government  a  proportion  of 
their  exports  in  accordance  with  the  following 
stipulations:  On  every  125  kilograms  of  coffee, 
$10  gold  ;  on  every  kilogram  of  hides,  10  cents 
gold;  on  every  kilogram  of  skins,  15  cents  gold; 
anil  other  articles  of  exportation,  such  as  minerals 
in  bulk,  gold  and  silver  in  any  form  whatsoever, 
rubber  and  other  gums,  timber,  live  animals,  etc., 
are  subject  to  an  expropriation  (forced  loam  of 
30  per  cent,  of  their  value  in  gold. 

To  fix  the  valuation  upon  these  articles  of  ex- 
port, the  collectors  of  customs  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  prices  current  received  from  abroad,  and 
not  to  rely  on  the  value  declared  by  the  shippers. 

The  Government  has  the  right  to  fix  the  rate  of 
exchange  at  which  it  will  reimburse  these  gold 
values  in  paper  currency. 

Exporters  who  do  not  wish  to  submit  to  the 
stipulations  of  this  decree  can  be  exempted  from 
same  by  paying  an  export  tax  of  20  per  cent,  ad- 
valorem  upon  the  gold  value  of  the  article  to  be 
exported. 


KEEP  COOL  FOR  LESS  THAN  A  CENT  PER  HOUR! 

A  COOL  BEDROOM 

atnight,  insuring 
a  sound,  health- 
ful sleep. 

A  COOL  OFFICE 

helping  the  tired 
brain  in  the  sul- 
try days  of  sum- 
mer's business. 

A  COOL  STORE 

inviting  custom- 
ers on  the  hottest 
of  days. 

A  COOL 
DINING  TABLE 

\\  iih  a  delightful 
breeze  while  you 
eat. 

Our  "Specialty"  Electric  Fan 

We  guarantee  our  fans  to  revolve  over  one  thoiiKiind 
times  a  minute,  ut  u  cost  of  l<««  thun  one  cent  per 
hour,  producing  a  refreshing  breeze  on  the  hottest  of 
days.  Our  business  is  largely  increased  by  hnsdredfl  "t" 
unsolicited  recommendations  from  our  patrons  to  their 
friends. 

A  RELIABLE  FAN  AT  A  LOW  COST. 

Manufacturing  as  we  do  thousands  of  fans  and  electrical 
apparatus  we  are  able  to  offer  the  public  a  reliable  fan  at 
a  very  low  price. 

PRICE  OF  OVTFIT. 

Prices:  motor.  $1.00,  t-incb  fan,  36  cents;  1  Poweralite, 

S1.00  ;  Kedalite,  50  cents  ;  flexible  wire,  i"i  cents. 

Pnmnl0.fo  $Q  Ifl  °"tHt  sent  securely  packed.  We  can- 
UUIII|JICIC|  <P«),IU  not  pay  express  ut  above  low  price. 
Other  Funs  ut  from  *."»  to  *20.    Send  for  free  catalogue. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  ELECTRIC   EXCHANGE, 

51!)  American  Tract  Society  Itulldlne,  New  York. 


WURLITZER  BEATS  THE  WORLD 

Brass  Band 

INSTRUMENTS,  DRUMS,  ETC. 
Reduced  Prices.  Don't  buy  until  you 
see  Ji<:\v  BO  pp.  <  at.  B.     Mui.fi>  Fkek. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

167  E.  Fourth  Street.  CINCINNATI 
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PERSONALS. 

Mr*.  Gladstone's  Charity.  — A  poor  old  wo- 
man of  Hawarden,  living  alone  in  her  tiny  cot- 
tage, has  more  than  once  poured  out  her  heart  to 
me  as  to  the  hard  times  in  the  past  when  all  her 
children  were  young  and  her  husband  "  laid  up" 
with  rheumatism.  These  cottagers  were  proud 
with  the  fine  pride— more  often  found  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south— that  refuses  to  make  its  wants 
known  so  long  as  a  crust  remains  in  the  cupboard, 
and  no  one  in  Hawarden  was  allowed  to  know  how 
starved  and  how  cold  that  mother  and  her  children 
were,  day  after  day,  through  that  grim  winter. 
No  neighbor  dared  offer  help,  knowing  it  would 
be  refused.  But  Mrs.  Gladstone  heard  of  it  at 
church  one  Sunday  morning.  Instead  of  going 
home,  she  went  straightway  into  the  cottage, 
where  the  wolf  had  penetrated  farther  than  the 
door.  In  the  small  kitchen  the  mother  and  her 
nine  starvelings  sat  round  a  Sunday  dinner  of  a 
small  potato  pie.  "I  have  come  to  see  how  the 
patient  is,"  the  beautiful  visitor  explained,  and 
said  not  a  word  about  her  real  errand.  Up  the 
dark  steps  she  went,  sal  by  the  poor  man's  side 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  came  down  again 
where,  respectfully,  the  hollow-cheeked  young- 
sters were  waiting  to  begin  their  meal  after  the 
lady  from  the  castle  had  left.  "Hut  mayn't  I  have 
a  little  of  that  pie  with  you?"  Mrs.  Gladstone 
asked.  "It  smells  so  good,  and  I  had  breakfast 
very  early."  In  a  few  minutes  everybody  felt  at 
ease,  and  guest  and  hostess  and  hungry  bairns 
alike  were  cheerily  dining  together. 

An  hour  later  a  roasted  joint  and  a  large  ham- 
per of  food  was  quietly  left  at  the  cottage  door, 
with  a  note  from  Mrs.  Gladstone,  saying  that  as 
she  had  made  her  iunch  at  the  cottage  it  was  only 
fair  that  now  the  cottagers  should  give  her  th 
pleasure  of  sharing  her  home  lunch  also.  And 
next  morning  work  was  found  for  the  older  chil- 
dren, and  the  mother  was  asked  to  do  some  sew- 
ing, and  the  patient  in  the  small  attic  ate  strength- 
ening invalid-food  henceforth,  and  never  a  word 
was  said  about  it  all  when  Mrs.  Gladstone  came 
and  sat  by  the  little  kitchen  fire  and  chatted  "as 
if  she  was  one  of  us,"  and  that  cottage  knew  no 
more  of  gnawing  hunger  and  limbs  too  thinly  clad 
shivering  by  the  cold  hearth.  And  as  in  this  case 
so  it  was  in  unnumbered  ones,  all  through  Mrs. 
Gladstone's  beautiful  life.  Here  and  there  an  in- 
stance may  come  to  light,  as  did  the  above,  by 
mere  chance,  from  an  overflowing  heart.  The 
rest  will  never  be  known,  and  are  chronicled  only 
in  the  book  of  God  kept  by  the  recording  angel. 
— "One  Who  Knew  Her,"  in  j'he  Westminster  Ga- 
zette. 


Missed  it  by  One  Vote..— In  the  campaign  of 
1848  the  competing  man  for  the  Vice-Presidential 
nomination  with  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York 
was  Kenneth  Kaynor  of  North  Carolina.  They 
were   bosom  friends,  and  submitted  their  claims 


-VHE  plague  of  lamps  is 
the  breaking  of  chim- 
neys ;  but  that  can  be  avoided. 
Get    Macbeth's   "pearl  top" 
or  "  pearl  glass." 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded     or     "  pearled  "  —  a 
Cylinder    tops 
In    the   glass  — 


trade- mark, 
etched 


are 

"MACBETH      PEARL      GLASS" 

another  trade-mark. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
(imprr  chimneys.  Wiih  it  you  can  always  order 
Che  rii;ht  si?e  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  KRKL'  to  any  one  who  write    u,r  it. 


Addrcai 


Macbeth.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


and  pretentions  to  a  conference  to  determine  be- 
t ween  them.  Fillmore  beat  Raynor  by  one  vote. 
Thirty-three  years  later  this  same  Kenneth  Ray- 
nor, grown  to  be  a  poor  old  man.  and  lagging  upon 
the  stage  of  affairs,  was  solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury. He  had  been  appointed  by  Grant.  Garfield 
was  importuned  to  turn  him  out.  He  stubbornly 
refused,  and  finally,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for 
some  reason  why  he  wanted  to  keep  a  good  Re- 
publican out  of  a  good  place  in  favor  of  a  nonde- 
script without  any  pull  or  parly  following,  he 
said:  "I  won't  do  it.  Tho  an  old  man  and  out  of 
favor  with  fortune,  he  was  a  host  in  his  day.  He 
is  still  an  able  and  accomplished  lawyer.  He  fills 
the  office  admirably,  and  he  needs  the  salary.  He 
may  not  have  many  friends— but  he  has  at  least 
one,  and  a  mighty  important  friend,  for  it  is  I 
myself— and  I  am  not  going  to  turn  him  out.  I 
am  not  going  to  remove  from  a  little  place  in  the 
Treasury,  whose  duties  he  fully  meets,  an  old 
man  who  came  within  a  single  vote  of  filling  the 
place  I  fill  and  of  being  President  of  the  United 
States." — Louisville  ( 'ourier-Journal. 


Wagner's  Conducting. — When  Wagner  con- 
ducted a  series  of  philharmonic  concerts  in  Lon- 
don in  1S55,  so  many  critics  and  Mendelss->hnians 
objected  to  his  conducting  without  the  score  that 
at  last,  when  the  "  Eroica  "  was  on  rehearsal,  the 
directors  requested  him  to  give  up  a  practise  "so 
debasing  to  the  art."  They  crowded  around  him 
after  the  concert  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
success  and  his  splendid  interpretation  of  the 
symphony — due,  of  course,  to  his  having  complied 
with  their  wishes,  and  having  conducted  from  the 
score  ;  one  of  them  chanced  to  glance  at  the  con- 
ductor's desk  and  found  there  Rossini's  "  Barber 
of  Seville  "  upside  down  ! — Tlie  Etude. 


United  States  Minister  Conger  met,  wooed, 
and  won  his  wife  at  Lombard  University,  Gales- 
burg,  111.  "It  was  a  college  match,"  says  the 
Chicago  Record,  "and  both  bride  t.nd  bridegroom 
were  attending  school  together  there.  The  bride 
was  Miss  Sarah  J.  Pike,  and  the  match  was  a  ro- 
mantic one.  They  were  attracted  to  each  other 
by  their  brightness  in  classics  and  by  the  good 
spirit  which  pervaded  every  action  and  word. 
This  was  in  ante-bellum  days,  and  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter  put  a  temporary  end  to  their  love- 
making,  as  cruel  war  intervened.  Mr.  Conger 
went  away  to  war,  serving  with  gallantry  and  dis- 
tinction, rising  to  the  rank  of  major.  During  his 
absence  Miss  Pike  was  true  to  him  and  kept  in 
touch  by  constant  watch  and  continued  correspon- 
dence. The  years  spent  apart  only  intensified 
their  affection,  and  they  were  married  when  the 
war  was  over,  the  school-days'  courtship  resulting 
in  thirty- four  years  of  happy  wedded  life." — Xew 
York  Tribune. 


Origin  of  Maverick.  —  A  mule  trader  was 
spinning  yarns  of  the  West  to  a  group  of  his  fel- 
lows, in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  big  stables  on 
West  Marietta  Street.  He  had  "swapped  cay- 
uses  "  and  burros  from  El  Paso  to  Cheyenne, 
and  "punched  steers"  on  the  first  cattle  .train 
that  ever  strewed  carcasses  across  the  Cherokee 
strip.  This  loquacious  mule  trader  told  a  story 
of  local  interest  in  explaining  how  the  term 
"maverick  "  originated. 

"Gus  Maverick,"  said  he,  "was  a  young  lawyer 
who  went  to  Texas  before  the  State  had  won  her 
independence  from  the  'greasers.'  He  came  from 
Pendleton,  Ga.,  and  his  father,  Sam  Maverick, 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  in  this  State  in 
his  time,  they  say.  When  Texas  entered  the 
Union,  Gus  owned  more  land  and  cattle  than  he 
could  keep  up  with.  He  rounded  up  a  mixed 
bunch  of  cattle  and  put  them  on  a  large  island  in 
a  river,  never  afterward  paying  any  attention  to 
them  ;  but  they  increased  enormously.  As  they 
were  not  branded,  the  free  and  easy  cowmen  of 
those  parts  felt  at  liberty  to  pick  up  a  critter  now 
and  then,  and  in  local  parlance  an  unbranded  cow 
came  to  be  known  as  a  maverick.  The  term 
spread,  and  to  this  day,  anywhere  on  the  range, 
stray  yearlings  and  calves  not  branded  are  called 
mavericks,   and    the    man    who   finds  them  in  his 


This  Stove 

weighs  4  lbs.,  is  of  solid  brass,  with  tinned  iron  standards. 
It  is  8'4  inches  high  and  8\'  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
It  will  boil  a  quart  of  water  in  four  minutes,  or  do  a  six 
pound  roast  of  meat  to  a  turn  in  sixty. 

No  smoke  or  bad  odor.  It  is  a  gas  stove, 
proflucing  its  own  gas  from  kerosene,  yet  is 
perfectly  safe.  Its  cost  for  fuel  is  only  one-half 
a  cent  an  hour.  A  quart  of  oil  will  run  it  for 
five  hours.  Flame  is  perfectly  regulated  or  in- 
stantly extinguished.  The  stove  is  handsome 
and  should  last  a  lifetime.     It  costs  $3.75. 

For  use  in  kitchen,  in  camp,  on  yachts,  or 
anywhere  a  compact,  portable  and  good  stove 
is  needed. 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  more  fully  of  its 
convenience  and  economy. 

THE  PRIMUS  CO.,  292  Johnson  Ave,,  Jersey  City  J,  J. 


Rheumatism 


2§  Uric  Hcid 
Poisoning 

Governor  Stephens,  of  Mis- 
souri, says  that  Tartarlithine  is 
the  only  remedy  which  gave 
him  relief  in  Uric  Acid  Poison- 
ing. The  Governor  speaks  of 
the  remedy  in  the  highest  terms. 

Tartarlithine  is  supplied  in  bottles 
containing  50  doses  at  $1.00,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  all  druggists  or  post- 
free  by  mail.  Pamphlets  with  Testi- 
monials sent  free. 


McKESSON    &     ROBBINS 
95  Fulton  Street  New    York 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


TARTAN    PILLS 

Cure  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver, 
Bilious  Headaches,  &c,  which  often 
accompany    Rheumatic    conditions. 

25c.  per  Bottle 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  only  inducements  are  the  Bert  Imported 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT    ONE- HALF    PRICE. 

special  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Farmers,  and  large 
consumers.     For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS    IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

67  Vestry  Street,  New  York    N.  Y. 


KLIPS 


Sample  and  Circulars  10c. 
II.  Ballard, 887,  l'ktsfleld,  Masa. 
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herd   puts   his   own   brand    on     them     and   keeps 
them." — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Henry  L).  Lloyd,  author  of  "Wealth  vs.  Com- 
monwealth "  and  "A  Country  Without  Strikes," 
believes  he  knows  what  it  is  to  taste  the  irony  of 
fate.  Before  his  son  had  finished  his  college 
course  Mr.  Lloyd  had  achieved  an  international 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  con- 
vincing writers  against  trusts  and  corporate  com- 
binations in  America.  Altho  a  man  of  wealth  and 
highest  social  standing,  he  had  applied  his  pro- 
nounced ideas  of  social  democracy  in  his  own 
home,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  the  household 
servants  sit  at  the  family  table.  His  faith  in  the 
power  of  a  consistent  example  to  shape  the  bent 
of  his  son's  mind  was  unfaltering,  and  he  felt  that 
the  soundness  of  the  young  man's  views  would  be 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  his  home  in- 
fluences. 

When  the  son  was  approaching  the  termination 
of  his  college  course  the  father  wrote  him  inquir- 
ing if  he  had  determined  what  career  he  would 
pursue  after  his  graduation.  The  young  man's 
reply  was  brief,  but  it  could  not  have  moved  Mr. 
I.loyd  more  profoundly  had  it  been  pages  long. 
The  whole  matter  was  disposed  of  in  the  simple 
statement  :  "I'd  like  to  become  the  attorney  for  a 
big  corporation."  This  is  unquestionably  the 
hardest  hit  that  Mr.  Lloyd  ever  received.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Governor  Bross. 
from  whom  she  inherited  a  comfortable  fortune. 
The  home  of  Mr.  Lloyd  and  his  family  is  at  Win- 
netka,  one  of  the  beautjful  suburbs  north  of  Chi- 
cago, on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. — Saturday 
Evening-  Post. 

A  Hindu  Literary  Woman.— The  world  grows 
smaller  day  by  day  and  the  old  walls  of  linquistic 
and  racial  dl.Tjrences  are  crumbling  away.  The 
latest  addition  to  English  wi  iters  is  a  bright  little 
Hindu  woman  whose  lectures  are  well  known  in 
the  United  States.  She  comes  of  a  high-caste 
family,  and  her  name  is  S.  Rajahgopaul.  Her 
work  is  a  compilation  of  the  Hindu  children's  songs 

Safe  Investments. 

The  offering  of  $200,000  5  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  Kenosha  Gas  aud  Electric  Company  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  by  Devitt,  Tremble  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  appearing  in  this  paper  July  21st  and 
28th,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

So  many  wild-cat  investments,  such  as  mining 
schemes  and  industrial  stocks,  have  been  offered 
to  the  public  during  the  past  period  of  the 
nation's  prosperity,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
and  remark  upon  the  more  conservative  and 
higher  grade  of  investments  as  they  are  offered. 

Many  investors,  in  order  to  employ  their  idle 
funds,  often  find  it  profitable  to  purchase  such 
high  grade  bonds,  which  are  not  liable  to  fluctu- 
ations, are  easily  negotiable,  and  which,  when 
they  need  the  money  again,  they  can  generally 
sell  for  at  least  as  high  a  price  as  they  paid  for 
them,  or  borrow  on  them  as  collateral. 

A  firm  of  established  reputation,  whose  policy 
it  is  to  recommend  to  its  clients  and  investors 
only  those  securities  which  it  buys  outright 
with  its  own  funds  and  holds,  can  not  afford  to 
offer  anything  but  such  securities  as  they  have 
themselves  thoroughly  and  critically  examined. 
Bonds  of  this  nature,  such  as  the  Kenosha  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  should  be  in  great  de- 
mand, and  be  rapidly  absorbed  by  conservative 
investors. 

Tho«;e  having  money  to  invest  are  realizing 
m  re  and  more  the  importance  of  placing  their 
money  where  the  principal  will  be  safe  and 
where  the  interest  payments  will  always  be 
promptly  met. 


'Tirst-CUss  lUilrtud  Stocks 

and  other  listed  securities  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
usual  rates  of  dividends.   .    . 

Browns,  Strong  k  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  Tbk  Litera 


To  Clerks,  Salesmen  and  Others 

on  a  moderate  salary,  a  vital  question  is  :  "  How  can  my  savings 
be  invested  to  bring  the  greatest  returns  at  middle  or  old  age  ?" 

THE    ENDOWMENT   POLICY   OF 

The  Prudential 


IS  ONE   OF  THE 
SAFEST   INVESTMENTS 
OBTAINABLE. 

It  protects  the  family  of  the  in- 
sured during  the  investment  period, 
and  returns  a  cash  sum  much 
in  excess  of  the  total  premiums 
paid.     Write  for  particulars. 


THE   PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDCN,  President. 
HOME  OFFICE:     :  :      NEWARK,  N.  J 


and  her  own  metrical  compositions.  Here  and 
there  is  an  odd  resemblance  between  the  ancient 
Indian  songs  and  games  and  those  of  our  own 
race.  Where  the  Anglo-Saxon  child  refers  to  the 
dog,  the  cow,  and  the  bear,  the  Hindu  child  speaks 
of  the  tiger,  the  buffalo,  and  the  elephant. — Satur- 
day Evening'  Post. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Conundrum  (by  the  printer's  devil)  :  "Is  there 
any  rule  of  English  composition  that  Mr.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Steyn  invariably  observes?"  "Yes.  He 
never  comes  to  a  full  stop  without  beginning 
with  a  fresh  capital."—  Punch. 


The  Situation.— The  Author  :  "I  wish  I  had 
time  enough  to  write  a  good  book." 

His  Friend  :  "Why  not  take  it?" 

Tin:  Author  :  "Can't  afford  to.  I  am  too  busy 
writing  successful  ones." — Life. 


Bad  Results  of  Competition. — "They  say  that 
Kruger  is  going  at  it  harder  than  ever."  "What 
has  braced  him  up  so  suddenly?"  "Oh,  he's  mad 
because  the  Empress  Dowager  has  knocked  him 
out  of  the  public  eye."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Losing  No  Time. — "  Bixley  is  working  like  a  dog 
over  there  in  New  Jersey."  "What's  he  doing?" 
"Training  Jersey  farmers  to  look  like  Chinese 
Boxers  for  a  series  of  biograph  battle-pictures 
taken  on  the  spot.'—  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 


The  Viewpoint.— First  Rabbit  :  "  That  town 
boy  has  been  around  here  nearly  a  week  and  never 
once  tried  to  kill  us." 

si  i  -Mi  RABBI1  .  "Yes;  he  seems  to  be  devoid 
of  all  human  attributes. " — Indianapolis  Press. 


A  Dunger  tt>  be   Escaped  —"The  whole  civil- 
ized world  ought  to  be  interested  in  putting  down 


flNENE 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made   of    fine   cloth    and  exactly  resemble 
fashionable   linen   goods.      The    most    con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
1  economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.     A  box  of  10  collars, 
or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  cts.     By  mall  30  cts. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
stamps.     Give  size  and  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Boston,  Mass. 


RUBENS        DAHTE       TASS0 


MURIL10    ANGE10   RAPHAEL 
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ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES     PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 
Fori  parutus,  corrc8|HtiiU  wtili 

IdlTOSfl  BATTERY  a-  OPTICAL  CO.,  KM  Mat.  m..  Cfcng*.  111. 


Some  people  say  it  won't  pay  us  to  advertise  The  Prophylactic  Tooth  Rrufh.      It  will  pay  us  hand 
if  only  the  oeople  who  value  clean  teeth  and  better  health  for  themselves  and  their  children  will  n  e  it. 
SOLD  Only  in  A  YELLOW  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 
mouth.     linstles  in  irregular  tufts— cleui  between  the  teeth.     H..le  in  handle  and  hook  to 
hold  it.  This  means  much  to  rleanl)  ne-.  «  ho  like  our  brush.  Adults' 35c. 

Youths' .-;i.    Children's  35c.    By  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  free  booklet  "  Tooth  Truths." 
FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,    U    Pine  St.,  Florence.  Hail. 
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this  Chinese  uprising."  "I  should  say  so  Why, 
an  historical  novel  written  in  Chinese  dialect 
would  be  simply  awful." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


His  Case. — DOCTOR  :  "What  you  need  is  change 
and  rest." 

PATIENT  :  "I  can't  afford  it.  My  income's  pretty 
■well  requisitioned  already.  My  children  get  all 
the  change,  and  my  wife  gets  the  rest." — Philadel- 
phia Press. 

The    Leisure   Class. —Lord   Sayvan  De    LlV- 

Rl's  :  "Ah!  but  your  leisure  clawss  in  this  coun- 
try have  no  titles." 

Miss  SHARP:  "Nonsense!  What's  the  matter 
with  'hobo,'  'Weary  Willie,'  'Dusty  Roads,'  and 
so  on  ? " — Exchange. 


An  Artistic  Debt. — "The  theater  owes  a  tyeat 
deal  to  the  Shakespearian  drama,"  said  the  girl  with 
the  dark  glasses  and  pensive  expression.  "Yes," 
answered  the  young  man  with  wide  eai  s ;  "some 
of  the  best  burlesques  1  ever  saw  were  on  '  Ham- 
let '  and  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  " — Washington  Star. 


MAGNIFY 
3  to  12 

diameters 

prices  from 
$44.507-o$72.50 


PATENTED. 


Feminine  Intuition. —  .MISTRESS:  "Jane,  you 
may  clear  away  the  breakfast  dishes  and  put  the 
house  in  order.  I  am  going  to  my  dressmaker's 
to  have  a  new  gown  fitted." 

Jane  :  "Yes,  ma'am.  Are  you  going  to  take 
your  latch-key,  or  shall  I  sit  up  for  you?" — Chi- 
cago News. 


Extra  Charge. — "What  was  the  trouble  at  that 
house  where  the  complaint  came  from  yester- 
day?'' asked  the  superintendent  of  the  gas  com- 
pany. "Xothing  much,"  replied  the  inspector.  "I 
found  a  centipede  in  one  of  the  pipes."  "Ah!  an 
extra  hundred  feet.  See  that  they're  charged  for 
that."— Philadelphia  Press. 


Hard  Work. — "  Oh,  w  e  had  the  loveliest  arrange- 
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CH9C9LATE- 

SOLD    AT  OUR   STORES 

ROCERS~EVERYWHERE- 


EVERY    ucNUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

H;i-  i!j>-  ii.tiii'-  "  Kri'ini nt/. "  stamped  on  the  hack, show 
bag  quality,  win- tli  r  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears 
tome  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations,  JTou  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  In  case  a  genuine  Krenients 
button  is  dauiaucii  from  any  cause.  Bpecial  styles  for 
Ladles'  shirt  Waists  and 
Children's  Dress*  .  Bold 
by  all  Jewelers,  The  Btorj 
i  <>r  ■  CoIUm  it'o ion  i ree 
I  on  request. 
KREMENTZ  &  CO. 
63Chestnut  St.,  Newark   N  J 


MEAD  OFFICES:   BERLIN- FRIEDENAU. 
BRANCHES:    22  Rue  de  I'Entrepot,    PARIS. 

4-5  tlolborn-Circus,   LONDON. EC. 


CrKder=BinocuIar$ 


Magnify  at  equal  size  8  to  10  times  more 
than  old  style  glasses  and  at  equal  magnifica- 
tion show  8  to  10  times  larger  field.  Unex- 
celled for    Racing,      Hunting,    Field,  Yachting    and 

Military    purposes;    also    for  Theater    use. 

C.  P.  Goerz 


The  names 
C.  P.  Goerz  and  Cricdcr-Blnoclt 
are  on  every  glass.  Illustrated  descrip- 
tive price  list  free  on  application  lo  any 
dealer  in  optical  goods,  or  direct  to 


Optical  Works:  52  E.  Union  Square, N.  Y. 


merit  at  our  church  society  last  week!  Every 
woman  contributed  to  the  missionary  cause  $5, 
which  she  earned  herself  by  hard  work."  "How 
did  you  get  yours?"  "From  my  husband."  "I 
shouldn't  call  that  earning  it  yourself  by  hard 
work."  "You  don't  know  my  husband." — Baptist 
Commonwealth. 


Out  of  One. —"So."  said  Senator  Sorghum, 
thoughtfully,  "that  vituperative  critic  said  I  was 
liable  to  be  a  politician  out  of  a  job  !  "  "That  was 
his  remark.  You  see,  he  was  a  little  angry,  and  — -  " 
"Oh,  there  is  no  occasion  to  apologize.  I  kind  of 
like  it.  You  see,  I  have  been  accused  of  being  in 
so  many  jobs  that  it's  a  relief  to  be  mentioned  as 
being  out  of  one."—  Washington  Star. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

July  23. — Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  English  secre- 
ary  to  the  Chinese  Legation  at  London, 
states  that  the  Peking  legations  were  safe 
and  were  about  to  start  for  Tien-Tsin. 

London  and  Berlin  refuses  to  consider  Minister 
Conger's  despatch  trustworthy. 

President  McKinley  announces  his  willingness 
to  use  his  good  offices  with  the  Powers  in  be- 
half of  China  on  certain  conditions,  under- 
stood to  be  relief  of  the  ministers  at  Peking 
and  protection  of  foreigners. 

St.  Petersburg  despatches  represent  the  situa- 
tion in  Manchuria  as  far  more  serious  than 
had  been  supposed.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
Chinese  have  occupied  Hailas,  where  the 
Russian  railway  staff  is  surrounded  and  in 
desperate  straits. 

July  24. — A  message  from  Sir  Claude  McMac- 
donald,  dated  Peking,  July  4,  saying  that  the 
situation  was  desperate  and  calling  for  re- 
lief, is  received  by  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

Li  Hung  Chang  states  that,  altho  the  foreigners 
are  alive,  they  will  be  instantly  killed  if  the 
allied  forces  near  Peking. 

July  25. — Chinese  advices  from  Shanghai  say 
that  a  general  rising  throughout  the  empire 
is  certain,  and  that  the  missionaries  have 
been  ordered  to  take  refuge  at  Shanghai  or 
Hongkong. 

General  Chaffee  announces  his  arrival  at  Na- 
gasaki. 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  Director  of  Chinese  Imperial 
Customs,  is  reported  to  have  died  at  Peking 
on  July  2,  whether  by  violence  or  not  is  not 
stated. 

July  26— It  is  reported   from    Shanghai  that   Li 
Hung  Chang  has  said  that  some  of  the  min- 
isters have  already  left  Peking. 
Emperor    Kwang    Sn    asks   Great    Britain's 

offices  to  bring  about  peace,  in  terms  similar 

to    the  appea]   addressed   to   President   Mc- 
Kinlev. 
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July  27. — Reports  from  Shanghai  state  that  the 
foreign  ministers  have  left  Peking,  under 
escort  for  Tien-Tsin. 
Secretary  Hay  announces  that  the  United 
States  will  reject  any  offer  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Government  to  deliver  Minister 
Conger  at  Tien-Tsin. 

July  28.— A  despatch  from  Yokohama  says  that 
the  Ctiinese  have  attacked  a  body  of  Japanese 
and  Koreans  near  Au-Tong  on  the  Yalu 
River. 

July  29. — An  imperial  edict  of  July  28  says  that 
all  foreigners  shall  be  held  in  the  interior, 
and  it  is  stated  by  a  Chinese  general  at 
Peking  that  all  the  ministers  are  held  as 
hostages  and  that  their  death  will  follow  an 
advance  on  Peking. 

It  is  reported  that  missionaries  and  native 
Christians  at  Pas-Ting-Fu  are  attacked  by 
Boxers,  and  2,000  converts  killed. 

South  Africa. 

July  23. — Boer  raiders  on  De  Wet's  force  cut 
telegraph  and  railroad  lines  north  of  Hon- 
ingsp->int;  Color  el  Broadwood's  force,  pur- 
suing DeWet's  commando,  lost  180  men,  killed 
and  captured. 

July  24. — A  despatch  from  Cape  Town  reports 
that  the  railway  lines  northward  are  clear. 

July  25. — Lord  Roberts  reports  an  advance  on 
Middleburg,  reaching  Bronkhorst  Spruit, 
about  half  the  distance  from  Pretoria  to  the 
former  city ;  strong  guards  were  left  at 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  South  African  policy  was 
fiercely  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

[uly  26. —Lord  Roberts  reports  his  arrival  at 
Balmoral,  along  the  railroad  line  to  Middle- 
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burg,  French  and  Hutton  clearing  the  army's 
flanks  and  the  Boers  retreating. 
Colonel  Moreland's  troops  attack  and  capture 
a  large  war-camp  at  Kokofu. 

July  28.— General  Christian  De  Wet  makes  to 
Lord  Roberts  an  offer  to  surrender  on  terms 
which  were  refused.  P.  DeWet,  his  brother, 
has  surrendered. 

July  29. — General  French  takes  the  city  of  Mid- 
dleburg in  the  march  of  Lord  Roberts's 
troops  eastward. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July   23. -From     August    1    Berlin    will    have    a 
special  department  of  theater  censorship. 
Karon  von  Manteuffel,   the  distinguished  Con- 
servative statesman  and  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  dies  in  Berlin. 

July  24.— The  agreement  regarding  the  boun- 
dary line  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  is 
signed  at  Managua. 

President  Castro  officially  proclaims  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  in  Venezuela. 

July  25. — Fierce  fighting  is  reported  between  the 
Colombian  troops  and  the  rebels  outside  of 
Panama. 

July  27. — Joseph  Mayer,  for  many  years  the 
Christus  of  the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion 
Play,  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Ober-Am- 
mergau. 

July  28. — President  Romana  opens  the  Peruvian 
Congress,  accepting  President  McKinley's 
recommendation  for  an  international  confer- 
ence. 

July  29. — King  Humbert  of  Italy  is  assassinated 
at  Monza,  in  Lombardy. 

Philippines:  During  the  past  week  1S0  Filipinos 
were  killed  and  60  captured  ;  American  losses 
10  killed  and  14  wounded. 

Domestic. 
Pki  siden'1  ial  Campaign  : 

July  2,. — The  Populists,  Democrats,  and  Silver 
Republicans  of  Kansas  have  arranged  a  plan 
for  fusion. 

The  New  York   Prohibitionists   nominate  Dr. 

William    W.  Wardwell,     of    New    York,    for 

governor. 
The    Texas     Populists     nominate     Jerome    C. 

Keavly,  of  Dallas  county,  for  governor. 

The  Michigan  Democrats  nominate  Mayor 
May  bury,  of  Detroit,  for  governor. 

01  in  k  Domestic  News. 
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country,  M. 
cisco. 


new   Japanese    Minister    to    this 
Takahira,  arrives   in    San  Fran- 
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July  24.— The  new  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Dab  is 
launched  at  Richmond. 

July  25. — Charges  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government  were  made  by  the  Philippines 
Company,  a  freight  -  carrying  concern, 
against  bieut.-Col.  Amos  S.  Kimball,  Quar- 
termaster, U.  S.  A.,  and  were  denied  by 
Colonel  Kimball. 

An      association     of     leading      publishers     is 
formed. 

July  26. — Riots  among  the  white  men  and  ne- 
groes of  New  Orleans  during  the  last  few 
days  have  necessitated  strict  precautions  by 
ordet  ing  troops  to  armories  and  swearing 
in  five  hundred  special  policemen. 

July  27. — The  race  rioting  in  New  Orleans  re- 
sults in  a  battle  between  the  police  and  citi- 
zens on  one  side  and  Robert  Chai  les,  a  negro 
desperado,  on  the  ather.     Charles  kills  three 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest." 

Problem  491. 

By  A.  F.  Mackenzie. 
Second  Special  Prize,  Fifth  International  Problem- 
Tourney,  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

Black — Ten  Pieces. 


White — Twelve  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  492. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
By  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston. 

Black — Eleven  Pieces. 


White — Eleven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  485   (July  14). 

Key-move,  B — R  2. 

No.  486. 

Kt-Bs  B— R7ch  Q— Kt  3,  mate 

1.  2. 3.  

K  x  Kt  K-Q  3 

Kt— Kt3Ch  Q  x  R,  mate 

i. 2.  3. 

B-K6  K  x  P 

Q  — Kt  4,  mate 

2. 3- 

P  x  Kt 

P— I!  3  ch  Q  x  B,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 

B— I!  7  Any 

Q-Q2ch  I:     R  7,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 

Kt     B  (,  K  x  Kt 

Kt— Kt  3  ch  <.)     K  2,  mate 

P— B  6  '    K  — I!  s 

Both  problems  solved   by  M.  W.  II.,  University 
of   Virginia ;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,   W.  Va.j 

the  Rev.  F    II.  Johnston.  Tarboro,  X.  C.j   M.  Mar- 
ble,   Worcester,  Mass.;   \V.  W.,   Cambridge,   Mass.; 

Rev.  J.  G.  Law.  Walhalla,  S.  t  .;  A.  'I  hompson, 
Sherman,  Tex.;  Dr.  K.J.  Moore.  Rivet  ton,  Ala.; 
I  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  W.  B.  Miller,  (al- 
niar,  la.;  (•.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  I'..  A. 
Richmond,  Cumberland,  Md.;  M.  .stivers,  Greens- 
boro,   N.  C.J  J.  B.  Frost,  Hudson,  Mich. 


485  (only):  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
O.  L.  Veerhoff,  Washington,  D.  C;  Prof.  C.  D. 
Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee  ;  C.  E.  Lloyd, 
Sabina,  O.;  M.  F.  Mullan,  Pomeroy,  la.;  G.  B.  Mor- 
rison, College  View,  Neb. 

486  (only):  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  J.  D. 
Leduc,  Ste.  Scholastique,  Can. 


Comments  (485): 
key"-M.    W.    H.; 
claimed  as  A  1  " — F. 
— W.    \Y .;     "Above 


"Chief  merit  a  well-hidden 
"Fine"— C.  R.  O.;  "May  be 
H.  J.;  "Rather  monotonous" 
the  average" — J.  G.  L.;  "It 
seems  that  the  Kt  must  mate,  hence  the  B  must 
move.  Where  shall  he  go?  It  seems  he  should  go 
to  Kt  8,  but  Black  R— R  5  covers  the  square.  It  is 
now  plain  that  the  R  must  be  shut  off,  so  we  get 
the  key  "— R.  J.  M.;  "More  difficult  and  better  in 
every  way  than  some  of  your  first-prizers" — J.  E. 
W.;  "Charming  and  will  deceive  the  unwary" — 
F.  S.  F. 

(48".):  "Good,  but  not  of  the  highest  order  "— M. 
W.  H.;  "Pretty,  but  not  difficult  "— C.  R.  O.; 
"Not  equal  to  the  best,  but  very  fine  every  way  " 
— F.  H.  J.;  "Very  neat,  but  very  easy  "— W.  W.; 
"Rather  weak  competition  in  which  this  took  a 
prize"— W.  R.  C;  "A  perfect  problem,  though 
simple.  It  shows  the  value  of  Pawns.  I  vote  it  a 
first  prize"— S.  M.  M. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  A.  T.,  and  Dr.  H. 
W   Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.,  got  4S5  (July  7). 

Dr.   Dalton's  Prize  Problems. 

(Nos.  471  and  472.) 
The  Judgi  's  Report. 

•  Owing  to  the  use,  in  the  announcement  of  this 
competition,  of  the  word  "analytical  "  instead  of 
"critical"  solution,  many  solvers  did  not  send 
critical  comments,  while  the  solution  technically 
most  exhaustive  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
criticism.  It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to 
award  two  prizes,  one  to  H.  W.  Barry,  I'oston,  for 
the  best  critical  comments,  and  the  other  to  H. 
Ketcham,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  for  the  solution  most 
exact  in  detail. 

Mr.  Barry's  brief  comments,  showing  a  fine  com- 
prehension of  the  philosophy  of  problem-construc- 
tion, serve  the  original  purpose  of  the  composers, 
which  was  to  bring  out  intelligent  criticism.  The 
criticism  of  the  average  solver  consists,  mainly,  of 
adjectives  and  superlatives. 

It  is  curious  that,  among  all  the  solutions  re- 
ceived, not  one  was  analytically  complete,  as  re- 
gards No.  471.  Mr.  Ketcham's  was  most  exhaustive 
in  this  respect ;  but  he  failed  to  note  one  variation, 
an  obscure  dual  on  the  third  move  of  a  variation 
whose  second  move  is  itself  a  dual,  viz.: 

R-B  7  Kt-K3ch  QxR,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 

Q— K  8  K— K  s 

Only  one  solver  gave  this  series  of  moves,  and 
his  solution  was  deficient  in  other  respects. 

Criticism  bv  H.  W.  Barry. 

No.  471. 

A  very  original,  well-constructed,  and  enter- 
taining example  of  the  "Bristol,"  witrra  cunningly 
devised  key-move,  and  rather  above  the  average 
of  its  class  as  regards  difficulty,  owing  to  the  most 
excellent  "try,"  R— B  6,  defeated  by  Q— Q  6  or 
R  x  P.     The  variation, 


R-B  7 
P  x  Kt 


R-K  7ch 
K-K  5 


Q  x  P,  mate 


K  t     B  6.  mate 


Kt-B2 

is  very  novel  and  neatly  introduced.  Considering 
the  powerful  and  varied  Black  defense,  the  minor 
defects  are  unimportant,  and  Black  lias  also  a 
sufficient  number  of  moves  at  his  disposal,  which 
restricts  White  to  one  method  of  precedure,  t" 
relieve  the  monotony.  Good  judgment  is  shown 
in  the   placing  of  the  White  Q  B  I'.  the  creating  of 


No.  472. 

A  very  neat  and  artistic  little  problem,  with  two 
pretty  "quiet"  continuations;  a  neat  Queen 
I  sacrifice,  and  three  clean  mates  out  of  five.  Free 
I  from  duals  throughout.  Of  course,  the  inactive 
position  of  White's  O  Kt,  together  with  obviously 
completed  "side"  mating-position  on  Black  K  R  - 
(brought  about  by  means  of  the  Queen-sacrifice), 
prevents  difficulty  Nevertheless,  Kt— B  3  and 
Q-Q  7  are  good  "tries,"  and  in  positions  of  this 
sort  one  looks  for  piquancy  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression rather  than  depth.  In  the  former  re- 
gard the  problem  fairly  satisfies  expectations, 
(both  White  Kts  being  interested  in  two  of  the 
mating  positions);  and  in  the  latter  regard  it  is 
irreproachable.  The  cleverly  placed  Black  Ktand 
White  K  lend  a  most  pleasing  effect  to  the  whole 

Mr.  Ketcham's  analysis  shows  71  different  mates 
in  No.  471,  and  37  in  No.  472. 

In  justice  to  a  number  of  our  solvers  it  should 
be  known  that  many  of  them  who  solved  these 
problems  did  not  enter  into  competition  for  the 
prize. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  solution 
in  full.  We  gave  the  key-moves  several  weeks 
ago  :  No.  471,  R— B  7  ;  No.  472,  Kt-  Q  Kt  2. 

The  Munich  Tournament. 

The  International  Chess-Tournament  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  Chess-Association  began 
in  Munich  on  July  23.  With  the  exception  of 
Lasker,  Tschigorin,  and  Marshall,  all  the  experts 
were  present  :  Pillsbury,  Showalter,  Burn,  Ma- 
roczy,  Janowski,  Marco,  Schlcchter,  Bardeleben, 
Berger,  Halprin,  Gottschall,  Cohn,  Billecard,  Po- 
piel,  Jakob,  Wolf. 

Games  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 

"Pillsy's  Brilliant." 

Comments  by  Reichelni. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Marshall  played  all 
the  good  Chess  in  Paris,  for  there  are  others,  nota- 
bly Mr.  Pillsbury's  win  against  George  Marco. 


IILLSRllRV. 

White. 

■  P-Q4 

2  P-Q  B  4 

3  QKt-B3 

4  B— K  Kt  5 

5  P-K3 

6  Kt— B3 

7  B-Q  3 

8  P  x  P 

g  Kt— K  5 

10  P— K  B  4 

11  Castles 


MARCO. 

Biack. 
P-Q  4 
P— K3 
K  Kt-B3 
B— K  2 
Castles 
P-QKt3 
B— st  2 
Px  P 
QKt-Q2 
P-QB4 
P-B5 


a  double  mate  after  1 being  of  little  con- 

P     K  5 
sequence   in  view  of  the   results  obtained.     Other 
I  "tries"  arc  Q— Kt  4,  5.  7  ;  Kt— Q  6  ,  B  -Q  4- 


This  push  is  bad  tactics.  Q  R — B  sq  was  more  to 
the  purpose. 

12  B— B  2  P— Q  R  3 

.3Q-B3  P-UKt4 

Pillsbury  now  indulges  in  Newman's  new  ma- 
neuvre. 

14  Q— R  3  P     K  Kt  3 
White  had  intended  Kt  x  Kt,  and  on  Queen  re- 
taking, B  x  P  ch. 

15  P-B  5  P     Kt  5 

16  P  x  Kt  P  B  P  x  P 

17  O-R  4  P  x  Kt 

18  Kt  x  Kt  Q  x  Kt 

The  game  is  now  wound  up  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

19  R  x  Kt  P— Q  R  4 

B  x  R  rather  better  in  the  prolonging  sense 

20  Q  R     K  B  sq  R— K  j 

21  B  x  P  P  x  B 
White  announced  mate  in  seven  moves. 

22  R  x  R  ch  B  x  R 

23  R  x  B  ch  K  x  R 

At  this   point   Marco   resigned;  but  the  ele 
finish  is  : 

24  Q     R  8  ch  K     1 1  . 

25  Q     R  7  ch  K      B  sq 
If  KiiiK  elsewhere,  he  is  mated  at  once. 

16  Q  x  Q,  and  wins. 

Chess  Nuts. 

Ii   you  can  not  give  a  good  reason  for  makinj 
move,  the  probability  is  that  you  have  made  a  bail 
move. 

1 1  is  not  sufficient  that  you  select  a  good  move; 

what  you  should  try  to  make  is  the  best  move. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  contribu- 
tions to  the  India  Famine  Fund  : 

Previously  acknowledged §1,096.62 

J.  M.  Napier,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C .50 

O.  J.  Denny,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C 1.00 
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THE   ADVANCE   ON    PEKING. 

THE  flood  of  light  that  illuminated  the  Chinese  situation  last 
week,  after  a  dark  month  of  doubt  and  despair,  seems  to 
have  awakened  the  military  commanders  at  Tien-Tsin  to  re- 
newed energy.  The  most  welcome  news,  of  course,  was  the  as- 
surance that  the  besieged  legations  were  still  holding  out,  after 
having  been  under  almost  constant  fire  of  shot  and  shell  for 
weeks  ;  and  the  newspapers  immediately  drew  the  inference  that 
a  foe  that  could  not  with  artillery  capture  the  frail  brick  build- 
ings of  the  legations  is  not  very  formidable.  These  attacks,  it 
appears  from  the  Peking  despatches,  were  the  work,  not  of  a  dis- 
orderly mob,  but  of  Chinese  regulars  ;  and  Dr.  Morrison,  the 
London  Times  correspondent,  who  is  among  the  besieged,  says 
that  the  anti-foreign  hostilities  were  urged  on  and  commended  by 
imperial  edicts,  altho  he  does  not  profess  to  know  whether  these 
edicts  were  issued  by  the  Empress-Dowager's  government,  or 
by  a  new  ruler  who  was  usurping  the  throne.  Additional  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  present  ruler  of  China  is  behind  and  in 
control  of  the  anti-foreign  hostilities  is  revealed,  it  is  believed,  by 
Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang's  attempt  to  stop  the  advance  on  Peking 
by  offering  to  put  the  beleaguered  ministers  in  communication 


with  their  governments  or  deliver  them  at  Tien-Tsin  if  the  relief 
expedition  were  abandoned.  Secretary  Hay's  reply  to  this  offer 
is  considered  by  the  American  press  a  strong  diplomatic  stroke. 
He  wrote  : 

"Free  communication  with  our  representatives  in  Peking  is 
demanded  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right,  and  not  as  a  favor. 
Since  the  Chinese  Government  admits  that  it  possesses  the  power 
to  give  communication,  it  puts  itself  in  an  unfriendly  attitude  by 
denying  it.  No  negotiations  seem  advisable  until  the  Chinese 
Government  shall  have  put  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
powers  in  full  and  free  communication  with  their  respective  gov- 
ernments and  removed  all  danger  to  their  lives  and  liberty.  We 
would  urge  Earl  Li  earnestly  to  advise  the  imperial  authorities 
of  China  to  place  themselves  in  friendly  communication  and  co- 
operation with  the  relief  expedition.  They  are  assuming  a  heavy 
responsibility  in  acting  otherwise." 

The  advance  on  the  Chinese  capital  was  begun  during  the  last 
days  of  July  by  the  Russians  and  Japanese.  The  newspapers 
think  that  the  long  delay,  which  they  declare  "intolerable,"  was 
caused  by  the  inability  to  choose  a  commander  for  the  allied 
army.  The  Russians  and  Japanese  seem  to  have  finally  started 
without  waiting  for  the  rest,  and  they  are  reported  to  be  acting 
independently  of  each  other.  The  attempted  concert,  in  short, 
seems  to  have  resulted  only  in  delay,  and  has  been  abandoned. 
The  American  troops,  according  to  the  official  despatches,  are 
hampered  by  inadequate  facilities  for  lauding  their  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  is  on 
the  sick  list.  The  British  contingent,  the  Chefu  correspon- 
dents report,  is  the  most  dilatory  of  all,  while  the  German  force 
is  too  small  yet  to  cut  much  of  a  figure.  A  large  Chinese  army 
is  said  to  be  barring  the  road  to  Peking,  but  its  efficiency  is  still 
an  unknown  quantity. 

The  small  Russo-Chinese  war  in  Manchuria  and  along  the 
Amur  River  seems  to  be  growing  hotter,  with  honors  about  even 
between  the  two  contestants.  The  anti-foreign  violence  still 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  northeastern  provinces,  altho  uneasi- 
ness is  evident  throughout  the  empire.  The  Chinese  navy  has 
taken  no  part  in  the  hostilities  ;  most  of  the  Chinese  ships  are 
being  watched  by  a  British  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tse  River. 

Why  We  Are  Going  to  Peking. — "  Rescue  is  not  the  only  errand 
which  takes  our  troops  and  flag  with  those  of  other  civilized 
lauds  to  Peking.  A  mere  occupation  of  Peking  will  accomplish 
nothing  unless  more  is  done.  The  mere  restoration  of  missionary 
and  merchant,  reparation  and  indemnity,  will  still  leave  sub- 
stantial success  with  the  Government  which  has  with  impunity 
encouraged  mob  and  massacre.  Great  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted  

"Justice  must  be  done  for  these  great  crimes,  preferably  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  acting  under  foreign  dictation,  or,  if  not. 
bv  an  international  court  sitting  at  Peking.  Details  are  nothing. 
The  one  necessary  issue  and  outcome  is  that  high  officials,  per- 
fectly well  known  for  their  share,  direct  and  indirect,  in  these 
appalling  offenses,  shall  be  brought  to  justice.  One  such  lesson, 
before  the  official  class  of  China,  will  render  all  the  interior  sate 
to  foreigners,  their  residence  and  their  trade.  Since  the  head 
official  of  Damascus,  for  permitting  massacre,  was  hung  by  the 
French  army  of  occupation  in  i860,  no  European  has  ever  been 
killed  in  a  Turkish  massacre. 

"If  this  example  is  followed,  if  justice  is  done  at  Peking  on  all 
officials  responsible,  not  for  war  or  resistance,  but  for  massacre 
and  the  attack  on  the  legations,  the  conservative,  progressive. 
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KARON   VON   KETTELER, 

German  Minister. 
Killed  in  June. 


BARON    NISHI, 
Japanese  Minister. 


DR.    ARTHUR   VON   ROSTHORN, 
Austrian  Minister. 


M.  MICHEL  HE  GIERS, 

Russian  Minister. 


MINISTERS   IN    PEKING. 


The  current  newspaper  portraits  of  M.  de  Giers  are  portraits  of  the  present  minister's  father,  who  died  about  six  years  ago 


and  peaceful  party  in  the  Chinese  official  class  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  control  and  direct  the  future  policy  of  the  empire.  After 
some  such  lesson  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  ultimate  end 
proposed  by  Secretary  Hay  in  interference,  the  maintenance  of 
the  imperial  government  and  administration.  Well  organized, 
served  by  statesmen  of  astute  ability,  it  alone  can  keep  China 
intact,  open  to  trade,  and  advancing  in  improvement  and  pros- 
perity. "■ — 1 he  Philadelphia  Press. 


American  Policy  Vindicated. 


-"There   is    no    idle    boasting   in 


CHINA    AND    THE   CARTOONISTS. 


claiming  for  the  United  States  the  distinction  of  leadership  in  the 
operations  now  being  conducted  in  China.  It  is  true  that  at 
times  this  country  has  stood  entirely  apart  from  all  the  rest  and 
in  disagreement  with  them — as,  for  example,  in  the  attack  upon 
the  Taku  forts.  The  United  States  Government  has  also  been 
the  target  for  much  ridicule,  if  not  denunciation  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  its  belief  in  the  safety  of  the  legations.  Nevertheless  the  pol- 
icy of  this  Government  has  throughout  exerted  a  marked  influ- 
ence over  the  policies  and  the  acts  of  others.  The  progress  and 
disclosure  of  events  have  in  a  noteworthy  manner  vindicated  the 
correctness  of  the  American  policy.  The  pow- 
ers have  come  more  and  more  to  look  to  the 
United  States  for  direction  and  for  the  initia- 
tive. And  so  by  natural  and  logical  processes 
this  country  has  become  the  leader  of  the  con- 
cert. How  long  that  leadership  will  last  we 
may  not  say.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
legitimate  and  beneficent  purposes  of  the 
United  States  in  China  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. Then  this  country  will  withdraw 
from  the  campaign.  It  will  be  for  the  others 
to  determine  whether  they  will  do  the  same 
or  will  go  under  other  leadership  to  other 
ends." — The  New  York  Tribune. 

Causes   of   Anti-Foreign    Feeling  in   China. — 

"Many  a  time  have  I  been  asked  by  thoughtful 
and  patriotic  Chinese  when  the  end  would 
come  and  China  cease  to  be  an  independent 
state.  All  her  finest  harbors  have  already 
been  taken  ;  there  is  not  a  place  on  her  coast 
where  her  fleet  can  rendezvous,  except  by  the 
grace  of  foreigners.  Port  Arthur,  a  fortified 
harbor,  on  which  millions  were  spent,  has  been 
leased  to  Russia  ;  Wei-hai-Wei,  with  its  forti- 
fications, on  ihe  coast  of  Shan-tung,  to  Eng- 
land ;  Kiao-Chou,  also  in  Shan-tung,  with  the 
finest  bay  on  the  coast  of  China,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  fleets  of  the  world,  to  Ger- 
many ;  and  Kwang-Chau bay,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Kwang-tung,  to  France.  There  would 
be  some  justification  for  these  seizures — for 
seizures  they  are,  tho  called  only  'leases'  —  if 
they  had  been  made  in  retaliation  tor  broken 
pledges,  for  crimes  for  which  the  Government 
was  responsible;  but  every  one  knows  that, 
with  the  apparent  exception  of  Kiao-Chou,  and 
the  exception  is  apparent  only,  they  are  all 
due  to  the  mutual  fears  and  mutual  jeal- 
ousies of  foreign  states.  The  sovereignty  of 
China  over  her  own  domain  is  not  recognized  ; 
he   who   is    strong    enough     may     take     what 
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he  pleases,  and  his  neighbor,  lest  the  balance  of  power  be 
broken,  may  go  and  do  the  same.  That  under  such  circumstances 
the  wrath  of  the  people  is  aroused  is  no  matter  for  wonder.  The 
West  can  not  sow  the  wind  in  the  East  without  having  later  to 
meet  the  terrible  necessity  of  reaping  the  whirlwind.  .  .  I  trust 
that  when  the  present  fierce  uprising  is  put  down,  when  peace  is 
restored  to  the  distracted  empire,  and  the  time  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  has  come,  this  painful  fact  will  not  be  forgotten." — 
George  B.  Smyth,  President  of  the  Anglo-China  College  in  Fu- 
chate,  in  the  North  American  Review. 


IS  SILVER   OR  IMPERIALISM  THE  PARAMOUNT 

ISSUE? 

THE  newspapers  seem  unable  to  agree  on  the  issue  on  which 
they  will  fight  out  the  1900  campaign.  Not  only  do  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  papers  disagree  on  the  question 
whether  silver  or  imperialism  is  the  main  issue,  but  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  East  and  South  disagree  with  the  Democrats  of  the 
West,  and  the  Republicans  of  the  West  disagree  with  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  East.  One  finds  the  Western  Republicans 
agreeing  with  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Democrats  that  silver 
is  not  an  issue,  while  the  Western  Democrats  and  the  Eastern 
Republicans  contend  stoutly  that  it  is  the  paramount  one.  This 
confusion  leads  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  to  remark  that  "if 
President  McKinley  proves  that  imperialism  is  not  an  issue  and 
Mr.  Bryan  demonstrates  that  16  to  1  is  not  an  issue,  the  cam- 
paign will  be  wonderfully  clarified." 

Mr.  Bryan  has  made  little  or  no  mention  of  silver  in  his  speeches 
since  his  nomination,  and  the  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  de- 
clares that  "free  silver  is  not  in  politics,"  and  believes  that  the 
mass  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  so  unfriendly  to  silver  that  a 
free  coinage  bill  "  could  not  pass  a  Congress  composed  entirely  of 
Democrats."  Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  too,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times  (Ind.),  says  that  the  silver  issue  "has  been  settled  by  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  nation,  and  no  verdict  in  the  present  na- 
tional contest  can  in  any  degree  affect  it."     The  main  issues,  he 


T1EN-TSIN    TO    PEKING. 

Section  of  the  map    in   use  in  the  War   Department  in  Washington.      The  distance 
from  Tien-Tsin  to  Peking  is  79  miles. 

—From  the  Army  and  .\~aiy  Register. 


declares,  "are  the  questions  of  an  imperial  policy  that  is  an  abso- 
lute revolutionary  departure  from  the  corner-stones  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  an  equally  imperial  business  policy  concentra- 
ting the  power  of  regulating  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
organized  monopolies."  So,  too,  thinks  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  (Dem.),  which  says:  "Free  Silver  is  not  an  issue 
in  this  fight.  The  republic  established  by  the  fathers  is  in  peril, 
and  every  personal  and  economic  and  factional  objection  should 
be  laid  aside  until  the  victory  has  been  won."  The  New  Orleans 
Picayune  (Dem.)  takes  a  similar  view  ;  and  the  Mobile  Register 
(Dem.) ,  while  it  likes  free  silver  no  more  now  than  it  did  in  1S96, 
regards  imperialism  as  a  far  greater  evil,  and  will  support  Brvan. 
The  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  observes:  " In  one  resjiect  we 
are  compelled  to  confess  that  we  agree  with  our  esteemed  Repub- 
lican contemporaries  and  admit  that  this  is  a  single-issue  cam- 
paign. But  the  issue  is  not  silver.  The  real,  all-containing  issue 
before  the  people  is  :  Shall  the  country  be  turned  over  to  Hanna 
and  his  allies  for  another  four  years  to  be  taxed  and  looted  for 
their  sole  account  and  enrichment,  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the 
inauguration  of  William  McKinley  in  March,  1S97?  That  is  the 
burning  question  and  the  paramount  one." 

The  Republican  papers  of  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tain that  16  to  1  is  the  main  issue.  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep)., 
for  example,  says : 

"  For  four  years  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  has  been  par- 
amount in  his  party.     He  is  now  its  absolute  lord  and  boss. 

"  For  tour  years  he  has  been  going  up  and  down,  talking  of  free 
silver.  It  has  been  and  is  his  paramount  issue.  He  has  taken 
up  anti-imperialism  and  anti-trusts,  but  they  are  the  mere  gar- 
nish of  his  first,  great  and  only  issue,  silver.  He  holds  that  the 
money  power,  devoted  to  gold,  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  To  his 
mind,  trusts  and  imperialism  are  only  emanations  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  money  trust,  but  tentacles  of  one  stupendous  octo- 
pus ;  and  everything  that  is  out  of  joint  in  the  frame  of  things 
was  put  out  of  joint  by  the  crime  of  1S73.  .   .   . 

"Yet  the  Democratic  platform  makers  would  have  us  believe 
that  this  paramount  issue  of  Mr.  Bryan's,  which  he  has  advocated 
with  such  passionate  enthusiasm'and  damnable  iteration, 
is  not  paramount !  " 


The  Richmond  Times  (Gold  Dem.)  says  that  if  the 
Democrats  and  Mr.  Bryan  do  not  intend  to  carry  out  the 
silver  pledge  in  the  platform,  then  the}-  "are  playing 
false  with  the  Populists  and  Free  Silver  Republicans, 
who  have  promised  their  support  for  this  plank  onlv. 
If  Mr.  Bryan  were  elected  and  did  not  do  all  in  his  power 
to  help  silver,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  these  people, 
who  trust  him  so  implicitly."  The  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.)  says:  "It  is  certainly  never  safe  to  vote  for  a 
man  whom  you  believe  to  be  dangerous,  because  you 
think  that  he  will  be  so  handicapped  that  he  can  do  no 
harm.  By  voting  for  Bryan  we  may  create  a  tendencv 
that  will  not  be  checked  until  the  Presidency  and  both 
houses  of  Congress  are  in  the  hands  of  the  silverites." 
The  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.)  says,  too,  that  "it  is  a 
simple  absurdity  to  talk  of  ignoring  the  16-to-i  plank  in 
the  platform.  That  is  really  the  only  substantial  issue  in 
the  campaign.  The  loud  blast  against  'imperialism,' 
which  the  platform  alleges  to  be  paramount,  is  fustian." 
The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that  Bryan 
himself  is  the  paramount  issue.  It  says:  "Four  years 
ago  the  question  of  national  honor  was  involved,  but  it 
was  financial  honor.  To-day  there  is  no  institution  of 
orderly  government  that  is  not  threatened  by  the  revo- 
lutionaries who  have  captured  the  Democratic  Party. 
.  .  .  The  character  of  Mr.  Bryan  is.  therefore,  the  real 
issue  in  this  campaign." 

Turning    now  to  the    Western    press,    one     finds    the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  (Rep.)  urging   the    supposed 
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Mk.    McKlNLEY :    "  Theodore,  please  be 

c-       v.  •   L         j    j-  BO'I  H   IN'   it. 

s   boisterous.     See  how  quiet   and    dig- 
nified Mr.  Stevenson  is."  Mark  H.   (to  J.  K.  Jones}:    "It's  great  stuff  when 

MR.   BRYAN:    "Adlai,  liven   up    a   little,     you  once  get  to  like  it,  isn't  it,  Jonesey  -  " 
can't  you?    Just  notice  how    Teddy  there  — The  New  York  Herald. 

whoops  it  up."  — The  Chicago  News. 

CANDIDATES   AND    MANAGERS   IN    CARICATURE. 


Democratic   indifference   to  silver   as  a  point  against  that  party. 
It  says  : 

"When  the  Democratic  resolutions  committee  of  the  national 
convention  showed  23  States,  casting  287  electoral  votes,  against 
silver,  and  21  States,  casting  157  votes,  for  silver,  it  finally  and 
decisively  removed  silver  as  an  issue  from  the  present  cam- 
paign.  .   .   . 

"The  record  of  the  Kansas  City  convention,  considered  by 
itself  or  in  connection  with  the  probable  action  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  event  of  its  success  in  the  coming  election,  shows 
unmistakably  that  the  party  is  opposed  to  silver  and  would  elect 
no  Congress  favorable  to  free  coinage. 

"This  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  larger 
and  more  important  States  no  Democratic  platform  has  indorsed 
free  coinage,  and  if  the  representatives  of  that  party  in  those 
States  are  elected  to  Congress,  they  will  be  as  surely  against  any 
free-coinage  bill  that  may  be  presented  as  any  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  house. 

"The  silver  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  is  merely  a  con- 
cession to  the  silver  sentiment  of  the  West  and  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
ideas  of  consistency.  It  was  adopted  with  that  distinct  under- 
standing. It  represents  merely  a  disingenuous  attempt  to  per- 
suade Western  Republicans  that  the  Democratic  Party  intends  to 
do  something  for  silver." 

The  Denver  Republican  (Rep.),  too,  does  not  believe  that 
Bryan  can  do  anything  for  silver,  and  says  that  "unquestionably 
great  numbers  of  Silver  Republicans  are  rapidly  drifting  back 
into  the  straight  Republican  Party,  and  if  the  movement  con- 
tinues throughout  the  campaign  at  its  present  rate  of  speed,  no- 
body need  be  surprised  to  see  Colorado  give  a  majority  for  Mc- 
Kinley  and  expansion."  The  .Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Ind.)  says 
that  "no  one  is  discussing  silver  in  Utah.  The  silver  miners 
even  are  not  concerned  about  it.  Not  $13  could  be  raised  to  try 
to  reawaken  interest  in  the  subject.  Men  know  that  it  is  as  use- 
less now  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  dam  the  Mississippi  in  a  spring 
flood." 

The  Denver  News  (Ind.),  however,  declares  that  "  no  matter 
what  other  issues  may  receive  merited  prominence,  it  is  the  truth, 
as  I he  News  has  asserted  for  months,  that  the  fiercest  conflict 
will  center  around  the  money  question.  The  financial  ring 
knows  very  well  that  it  is  possible  for  the  silver  parties  not  only 
to  elect  a  silver  President  and  a  silver  House,  but  to  redeem  the 
Senate  at  this  election.  It  knows,  too,  that  even  if  it  is  able  to 
hold  the  Senate  now  the  success  of  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  followed 
by  a  silver  Senate  two  years  hence  With  perfect  union  of  the 
silver  parties  the  restoration  of  free  coinage  is  nearer  now  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past  twenty  years."  The  Salt 
Lake  Herald  (Dem.)  tells  its  readers  to  "  remember  that  the  cul- 
mination of  the  gold-standard  policy  will  reduce  silver  bullion  to 
ice  which  will  close  substantially  every  mine  in  Utah  worked 


for  silver,  or  for  silver  and  lead, "  and  to  "  re- 
member that  if  Bryan  may  not  immediately 
make  a  gain  for  bimetalism,  he  can  at 
least  prevent  further  backward  steps."  The 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.)  says: 
"Those  leaders  who  are  going  about  telling 
people  that  the  silver  issue  is  dead  ;  that  it 
was  put  in  the  platform  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  that  imperialism  is  the  leading 
issue,  are  unwise  and  disingenuous,  and 
unwise  because  disingenuous.  .  .  .  The 
chief  issue  of  this  campaign  is  the  finan- 
cial question,  which  includes  not  only  cur- 
rency reform,  but  a  curbing  of  the  rapacity 
of  the  trusts.  This  is  the  issue  demanded 
by  the  masses." 

An  example  of  a  Western  Republican  pa- 
per, however,  that  believes  that  the  silver 
issue  is  paramount  is  seen  in  the  Sioux 
Falls  (N.  D.)  Argus-Leader,  which  says 
that  the  "  Democrats  are  trying  to  keep  silver  in  the  background 
until  after  the  election,  and  then,  victory  won  on  false  issues, 
the  country  would  be  led  such  a  wild  dance  as  men  now  living 
have  never  seen,  and  would  not  want  to  see  again.  That  this  is 
the  intention  of  the  men  who  are  now  leading  what  is  left  of  the 
Democratic  party,  no  one  can  for  one  moment  doubt,  who  has 
followed  the  developments  of  the  past  few  months." 


NEW   AMBASSADOR  TO   ITALY. 

THE  selection  of  ex-Gov.  Roger  Wolcott  of  Massachusetts 
as  ambassador  to  the  Italian  court,  in  place  of  Gen.  William 
F.  Draper,  who  has  resigned,  meets  with  favorable  comment, 
especially  in  New  England,  where  he  is  well  known.  The  Spring- 
field Republican  says  that  "when  the    current    New   England 

newspapers  reach 
ex  -  Governor  Wol- 
cott he  will  find 
them  very  pleasant 
reading.  Every- 
body thinks  that  he 
would  creditably 
represent  us  in 
Rome."  The  Bos- 
ton Post  regards  it 
as  "peculiarly  fortu- 
nate that  one  of 
such  eminent  quali- 
fications for  the 
place  as  Mr.  Wolcott 
possesses  should  be 
available  at  this 
time."  The  Boston 
Herald  declares 
him  "very  nearly 
the  ideal  man  for 
this  mission,"  and 
the  Hartford  C  ou- 
rant  agrees  that  "the  country  is  the  gainer  wlienever  it  gets  such 
men  as  Wolcott  for  its  foreign  representatives."  His  career  is 
sketched  as  follows  by  the  New  York  Herald : 

"Roger  Wolcott  is  fifty-three  years  old  and  was  born  in  Bos- 
Ion.  His  great-great-grandfather,  after  whom  he  was  named, 
was  governor  of  Connecticut  and  second  in  command  of  the  fa- 
mous expedition  which  captured  Louisburgin  1745.  His  great- 
grandfather, Oliver  Wolcott,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  major-general  in  the  American   Revolution,  and 
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governor  of  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  grand- 
father, Frederick  Wolcott,  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  judge 
of  probate  in  Connecticut. 

"Roger  Wolcott  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1S70  and  was 
the  orator  of  his  class.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  four  years  later.  He  served  in  the  Common  Council 
of  Boston  in  1877-79,  and  in  1SS2-S4  sat  in  the  state  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1S92-93-94-95.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Green- 
halge,  in  March,  1S96,  he  became  acting  governor  and  was 
elected  governor  in  the  fall.  He  was  reelected  in  1S97.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1S74,  Miss  Edith  Prescott,  a  descendant  of  Col.  "William 
Prescott,  of  Bunker  Hill  fame,  and  a  granddaughter  of  William 
H.  Prescott,  the  historian. 

"Mr.  Wolcott  is  wealthy,  cultivated,  a  good  speaker,  a  hard 
worker,  has  a  fine  presence  and  pleasing  manner,  and  has  shown 
that  he  possesses  a  high  order  of  administrative  ability.  He  is  a 
Republican,  but  in  1SS4  he  voted  for  Grover  Cleveland." 


NEGRO    DISFRANCHISEMENT    IN 
CAROLINA. 


NORTH 


NO  one,  North  or  South,  pretends  that  the  Constitutional 
amendment  adopted  on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  North 
Carolina  has  for  its  object  anything  else  than  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  nearly  all  the  negroes  in  the  State  without  the  disfran- 
chisement of  any  of  the  white  men.  The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  reports  that  "the 
Democratic  Party's  leaders  do  not  mince  words  as  to  their  inten- 
tions in  framing  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  regard- 
ing negro  disfranchisement.  According  to  their  own  admission 
its  object  is  to  take  away  the  negro's  right  of  suffrage,  lawfully 
or  unlawfully  ;  to  disguise  this  act  under  the  pretense  of  an  edu- 
cational qualification  ;  to  allow  all  white  men  to  vote,  whether 

illiterate  or  not ;  in 
short,  to  fatally 
cripple  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the 
State."  The  belief 
that  no  white  man, 
not  otherwise  dis- 
qualified, will  be 
barred  from  the 
polls  by  the 
amendment  is  tes- 
tified to  by  the 
white  men  of 
Reidsville,  N.  C, 
who  have  exe- 
cuted a  bond  to 
pay  $1,000  into 
the  school  fund  in 
the  event  of  any 
such  disfranchise- 
ment. The  Reids- 
ville Review 
(Dem.)  says  : 
"The  $1,000  will 
be  promptly  paid  to  the  school  fund  in  the  event  of  any  native- 
born  white  man  being  disfranchised  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  who  otherwise  would  be  entitled  to  vote."  The  im- 
portant section  of  the  amendment  is  Section  4,  which  provides 
an  educational  qualification  for  the  franchise  that  will  bar  out 
most  of  the  negroes,  and  contains  the  "grandfather  clause  "  that 
will  admit  the  illiterate  white  man.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

"Every  person  presenting  himself  for  registration  shall  be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  constitution  in  the  English  language  ;  and  be- 
fore he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  he  shall  have  paid,  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  May  of  the  year  in  which  he  proposes  to  vote,  his  poll-tax  for  the  pre- 
vious year  as  prescribed  by  article  v.,  section  1,  of  the  constitution  ;  but  no 
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The  New  Governor  of  N'orth  Carolina. 


male  person  who  was  on  January  1,  1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto  en- 
titled to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  State  in  the  United  States  wherein  he 
then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of  any  such  person  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  at  any  election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  fail- 
ing to  possess  the  educational  qualification  herein  prescribed,  provided  he 
shall  have  registered  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  section  prior  to 
December  1,  1908." 

Senator  Marion  Butler  (Pop.)  tried  to  speak  in  various  partsof 
the  State  against  the  amendment,  but  was  prevented  by  armed 

gatherings    of    "red 


shirts,"  who  pre- 
vented him  from 
leaving  the  trains, 
and  even  threaten- 
ed his  life.  Others 
who  tried  to  speak 
against  the  amend- 
ment were  similarly 
treated.  No  serious 
disturbances  on 
election  day  were 
reported,  however. 
Senator  Butler's 
term  will  expire 
next  year,  and  as 
the  Democrats  now 
control  the  state 
government,  it  is 
not  thought  likely 
that  he  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Sen- 
ate. Charles  B. 
Aycock  (Dem.)  was  chosen  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  last 
week's  election. 

Most  of  the  Northern  press  look  upon  North  Carolina's  act  with 
deep  disfavor.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.)  declares  it 
to  be  "reactionary,  in  nullification  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  partial  step  back  to  the  old  pro-slavery  regime  "  ;  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  the  negroes,  frightened  by  the  "red  shirt "  dem- 
onstrations, did  not  attempt  to  vote,  says:  "We  have  seen  a 
great  many  strange  things  of  late  years,  but  hardly  anything 
has  been  recorded  so  remarkable  as  this  disfranchisement  of  a 
race  without  the  opposing  votes  of  that  race  because  it  does  not 
dare  to  cast  them."  Numbers  of  Republican  papers  do  not  miss 
the  opportunity  to  note  that  it  is  the  same  party  that  is  demand- 
ing political   rights  for  the  Filipinos  and  Porto  Ricans  that  is 
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A  QUESTION   OF  IMPERIAI  ISM. 

—  Tiw  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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denying  those  rights  to  its  fellow  citizens  at  home.  Thus  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post  (Ind.  Rep.)  remarks:  "The  Democrats  of 
North  Carolina  profess  to  stand  for  the  doctrine  that  the  Consti- 
tution follows  the  flag.  Has  it  followed  the  flag  into  their  own 
State,  so  far  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  are  con- 
cerned?" The  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.)  says:  "This  is  the  only 
real  imperialism  in  the  United  States.  It  is  Democratic  imperi- 
alism at  home.  It  ill  hecomes  the  party  which  for  forty  years 
has  pocketed  the  vote  of  eleven  States  at  every  state  and  national 
election  without  taking  the  trouble  to  make  the  count  of  ballots 
recorded,  whose  history  during  this  period  has  been  a  history  of 
suppression  of  '  the  consent  of  the  governed, '  and  which  has  made 
election  stealing  a  fine  art,  to  bluster  in  its  national  platform 
about  the  'imperialism'  of  the  Republican  Party." 

The  Democratic  papers  of  the  South  look  at  the  matter  in  quite 
a  different  light.  The  Wilmington  (X.  C.)  Morning  Star 
(Dem.  i .  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dera.) ,  and  other  Southern 
papers  recall  that  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  was  obtained  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  Southern  States  in  1869  and  1870,  when  the 
Southern  States  were  under  military  rule,  and  the  legislatures 
were  composed  almost  entirely  of  negroes,  who  were  therefore 
voting  to  enfranchise  themselves,  a  proceeding  which  the  South- 
ern press  regard  as  rather  remarkable. 

Most  of  the  papers,  however,  turn  fi  6m  the  theoretical  aspect 
of  the  matter  to  the  practical.  In  North  Carolina  the  Repub- 
licans, mostly  negroes,  had  fused  with  the  Populists  and  de- 
feated the  Democrats.  To  let  the  Richmond  Times  (Ind.  Dem.) 
continue  the  narrative  : 

"The  result  of  this  election  was  to  place  illiterate  and  incom- 
petent negroes  in  the  majority  of  the  minor  offices  in  the  eastern 
part  of  North  Carolina.  The  white  citizens  then  found  them- 
selves brought  into  daily  contact  with  negro  justices  of  the  peace, 
negro  policemen,  negro  clerks  of  the  court,  negro  sheriffs  and 
deputy  sheriffs  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  offices  were  filled  al- 
most universally  by  white  men  of  utterly  inferior  character. 
Now,  the  result  of  this  situation  was  a  practical  denial  of  justice 
and  protection  to  the  property-owning  part  of  the  population. 
Houses  were  openly  looted  by  the  policemen  themselves;  the 
negroes  were  incited  to  lawlessness,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  was  denied  by  the  negro  officials.  The  State  was  over- 
run by  negro  tramps,  who,  hearing  of  the  paradise  that  there  ex- 
isted, came  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  hordes.  The 
negro  workmen  who  had  for  a  long  time  lived  in  North  Carolina, 
remained  in  many  cases  quiet  and  docile,  but  they  were  incited 
by  their  women  and  their  preachers  to  lawlessness,  which  the 
authorities  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  repress,  and  North 
Carolina,  so  far  as  the  eastern  section  is  concerned,  was  advan- 
cing with  terrific  rapidity  to  that  degree  of  civilization  which  has 
made  Haiti  so  justly  famous. 

"To  state  this  proposition  is  enough  to  show  the  necessity  for 
seeking  by  every  possible  means  to  avoid  it,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity was  both  apparent  and  real  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  men 
in  all  walks  and  stations  of  life,  preachers,  bankers,  lawyers  and 
merchants,  doctors  and  railroad  men,  driven  by  the  common  need 
of  protecting  their  homes  and  their  civilization,  banded  together 
to  disfranchise  that  part  of  the  population  which  had  shown  itself 
so  unfit  to  govern.  We  know  of  more  than  one  prominent  citizen 
connected  with  large  industries,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  defi- 
nitely to  abandon  North  Carolina  as  an  uninhabitable  part  of  the 
world  if  negro  domination  were  to  continue.  That  such  men 
have  found  it  possible  to  remain  there  can  not  be  regarded  by 
any  fair-minded  paper  or  person  as  a  subject  of  grief.  The  situ- 
ation at  present  is  one  that  is  based  fundamentally  upon  a  desire 
to  place  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty in  North  Carolina  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  administer  that  trust.  It  has  not  for  its  object  the 
sole  desire  to  disfranchise  the  negro  because  he  is  a  negro.  It 
does  not  desire  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights  as  a  human  being, 
and  as  an  American  by  adoption,  to  own  property,  to  be  edu- 
cated, to  be  protected  and  to  be  allowed  to  vote  if  he  shows  him- 
self fitted.      It  does  mean  that  the  white   men  who  own   property 


and  who  do  appreciate  these  institutions,  which  they  have  inher- 
ited from  generations  of  sturdy  ancestors,  do  not  intend  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  driven  from  their  State  by  an  invasion  of  a 
foreign  race,  which  is  none  the  less  an  invasion  because  it  is  un- 
der the  guise  and  form  of  law." 


GENERAL   PRINSLOO'S   SURRENDER. 

''P'HE  surrender  of  the  Free  State  General  Prinsloo,  last  week, 
*■  with  some  2,200  of  his  men,  brought  the  South  African  war 
into  notice  again  after  a  long  eclipse  by  events  in  China.  Prins- 
loo's  command  was  part  of  the  army  of  General  De  Wet,  the 
Free  State  commander.  De  Wet  has  been  harassing  Lord  Rob- 
erts's forces  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Free  State  for  several 
months  past,  capturing  small  detachments,  burning  bridges,  cut- 
ting the  railroad,  delaying  important  operations,  and  upsetting 
the  plans  of  the  British  commander.  It  is  said  that  General 
Botha,  the  Transvaal  commander,  would  have  surrendered  long 
ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  De  Wet's  example  of  persistence,  and 
President  Kruger,  it  is  said,  is  also  kept  in  good  heart  by  the 
determined  example  of  President  Steyn.     Now  that  one  of  De 

Wet's  generals  has 
given  up  the  fight, 
however,  the  British 
are  hoping  that  the 
idea  of  surrender  may 
occur  to  De  Wet  him- 
self, who  evidently  has 
not  thought  of  it  before, 
and  that  the  other 
commanders  may  fol- 
low his  lead  into  the 
British  camp.  Says  the 
Philadelphia  Press : 

"As  Prinsloo,  who 
was  operating  near 
Bethlehem,  but  hardly 
with  5,000  men,  is  out 
of  the  fight,  it  looks  as 
if  the  rounding  up  of 
De  Wet  and  St  e  y  n 
some  w  here  near-by 
would  be  the  next  feat 
of  the  British  arms  in 
the  Orange  River  Col- 
ony, leaving  General 
Botha  and  the  mere 
handful  with  him  in 
the  Transvaal  as  the 
last  commands  whose 
operations  can  prolong 
the  war.  It  is  already 
war  in  name  only,  but, 
as  the  past  fortnight 
has  shown,  this  does 
not  prevent  the  Boers 
from  nagging  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  a  most  de- 
pressing manner.  This  month,  however,  should  see  the  ragged 
ends  gathered  up  and  the  close  of  the  war  actually  in  sight,  after 
eleven  months  of  effort  that  has  done  more  to  injure  British 
prestige  than  can  be  recovered  in  eleven  years." 

The   Philadelphia    Ledger  sketches   the   military  situation   as 

follows  : 

"The  main  army  of  the  Boers  is  supposed  to  be  east  of  Preto- 
ria, but  a  force  under  General  Delarey  is  west  of  Pretoria  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  besiege  General  Baden-Powell  in  Rustenbcrg. 
General  Kitchener,  it  is  reported,  has  been  sent  to  Krugersdorp 

to  organize  a  force  for  his  relief.  The  Transvaal  to  the  north  of 
Pretoria,  to  which  the  Boers  can  retreat,  is  thinly  settled,  with 
few  roads,  only  one  short   line  of  railroad   and    many  streams  of 


GENERAL   DE  WET. 
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water.  In  such  a  land  a  native  force  can  maintain  itself  for  a 
long  time  against  a  foreign  foe,  if  not  trapped  at  the  outset,  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  purpose  of  Kruger  to  take  advantage  of  these 
conditions  and  to  prolong  his  resistance  until  all  hope  of  help 
through  other  wars  has  passed  away.'' 

Of  Lord  Roberts  the  New  York  Tribune  observes  : 

"  It  has  been  a  curious  turn  of  fate  that  Great  Britain's  greatest 
soldier  should  reach,  or  at  least  approach,  the  culmination  of  his 
distinguished  ca- 
reer in  an  eclipse 
A  few  weeks  ago 
Lord  Roberts 
was  easily  the 
most  conspicuous 
man  in  the  world. 
In  Great  Britain 
he  and  his  doings 
almost  monopo- 
lized attention, 
while  in  all  civil- 
ized lands  he 
held  the  foremost 
place  in  current 
interest.  Since 
then  he  has  been 
pursuing  toward 
its'  culmination 
the  career  on 
w  h  i  c  h  he  was 
embarked,  and 
the  importance 
of  his  operations 
has  not  in  the 
least  diminished. 
But  other  men 
and  other  mat- 
ters have  come  to  the  fore,  and  so  he,  who  lately  filled  col- 
umns in  the  daily  press,  has  been  relegated  to  a  few  lines,  or 
at  best  a  paragraph  or  two.  .  .  .  He  might  have  made  more  noise 
in  the  world  with  a  swift  and  unrelenting  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
ex-President  of  the  Transvaal.  Instead,  he  has  stopped  at  Pre- 
toria to  make  British  possession  of  the  two  Boer  States  a  fact  as 
well  as  a  profession.  He  has  sent  his  troops  about,  driving  out 
or  capturing  the  Boer  commandos,  and  has  at  the  same  time  set 
up  the  full  organization  of  Britisli  civil  government  in  all  places 
occupied.  At  the  present  moment  he  has  thus  effected  actual 
occupation  and  administration  of  the  entire  Orange  River  Colony, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  towns,  and  has  done  the  same 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Transvaal  colony.  In  that  way  he 
has  made  the  best  possible  preparation  for  another  of  his  swift 
marches  to  the  north  to  capture  the  ex-President  or  drive  him 
into  exile  ;  which  march  he  seems  now  to  have  begun." 


GENERAL  PR1NSI.OO. 

(Photographed  by  Deale,  Bloemfontein.) 


ONE   WAY   TO    END   THE    PHILIPPINE   WAR. 

IT  is  generally  supposed  that  the  dominant  motive  back  of  the 
Philippine  rebellion  is  the  desire  for  national  independence. 
According  to  the  opinion,  however,  of  Albert  Gardner  Robinson, 
recently  the  Philippine  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  the  Filipinos  are  fighting  primarily  against  religious  op- 
pression.    "The  idea  of  independence,"  he  says  (in    The  Inde- 


pendent), "is  grounded  far  more  in  a  desire  for  relief  from 
monastic  oppression  than  in  a  special  desire  for  political  free- 
dom. "     He  continues : 

"Notably  from  the  time  of  the  Cavite  insurrection  of  1872,  tho 
really  dating  far  back  of  that,  there  has  been  an  ever-growing 
discontent  and  protest  against  the  power  and  the  processes  of 
the  monastic  orders.  Distinctly  out  of  that  protest  there  began 
the  insurrection  of  1S96.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  crimes  and  abuses,  the  wholesale  murders  committed 
under  the  name  of  official  executions,  the  oppressions  and  exac- 
tions committed  and  instigated  by  the  friars,  the  people  of  the 
islands,  really  a  patient  and  submissive  race,  would  have  ac- 
cepted Spain's  government  with  a  fair  measure  of  indifferent 
content.  These  processes,  due  to  the  greed  and  machinations  of 
the  friars,  touched  the  people  immediately  in  their  daily  lives, 
and  out  of  them  grew  the  discontent  and  protest  which  ripened 
into  open  rebellion  and  involved  a  percentage  of  the  population 
far  beyond  that  involved  in  the  Cuban  movement." 

Mr.  Robinson  believes  that  nothing  would  go  so  far  toward 
ending  the  war  and  establishing  peace  as  "a  full,  clear,  and 
definite  public  announcement  to  the  Filipino  people  of  the  Amer- 
ican attitude  in  religious  matters."  On  the  other  hand,  he  de- 
clares that  a  policy  of  uncertainty  in  this  matter  "will  result  only 
in  prolongation  of  strife  and  an  augmentation  of  an  even  now 
too  rapidly  growing  spirit  of  resentment  and  hatred  of  Ameri- 
cans."  He  says  that  the  Filipino  people  "should  be  assured, 
over  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  backed 
by  the  assurance  of  the  American  Congress,  that  no  unaccept- 
able priest  or  priestly  order  can  be  imposed  upon  them.  .  .  . 
The  establishment  of  an  acceptable  priesthood,  of  pure,  earnest, 
and  honest  members  of  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  50,000  American  soldiers  in 
the  islands." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

THK    JAPS. 

When  the  drummer  gently  taps 
Close  together  swing  the  Japs  ; 

The  natty  little, 

Ratty  little 

Japs,  Japs,  Japs  ! 
All  their  faces  are  a-shine 
As  they  move  in  rhythmic  line  ;    • 

The  happy  little, 

Snappy  little 

Japs,  Japs,  Japs  ! 

They  are  little,  but  I  know 
Where  they're  led  they'll  surely  go  : 
The  ready  little, 
Steady  little 

Japs,  Japs,  Japs  ! 
They  will  battle  with  their  might — 
For  they're  Yankees  in  a  fight ! 
These  wiry  little, 
Fiery  little 

Japs,  Japs,  Japs! 

—  Tlie  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

WHEN  the  campaign  is  over  Roosevelt  will  have  to  train  down  to  the 
Vice-Presidency.  —  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Pigtail  Season  BEGINS. — The  Chinese  war  pictures  are  somewhat  of  a 
relief.  We  were  becoming  fearfully  tired  of  whiskers. —  The  Washington 
Post. 

IT  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  favorable  time  for  any  one  with  a  good 
second-hand  last  ditch  to  open  negotiations  with  Oom   Paul.—  The  Chicago 

Record. 


PRONUNCIATION       OF     WORDS     IN      CURRENT     HISTORY. 


FOLLOWING   are   some  of   the  names  made  prominent  dur- 
ing the  past  week  : 

The  name  of  King  Humbert's  assassin,  Haetano  P.resci,  is  pronounced 
gai  UVno  bre'Sht. 

The  Italian  form  of  Humbert  (Umbertoi  is  pronounced  fun-ber'to. 

The  Italian  form  of  the  new  king'--  name  (Vittorio  Emanuele)  is  pro- 
nounced vi-to'ri-0  e-man'u-el'e. 


Monza,  where  King  Humbert  died,  is  pronounced  nien'zfl(Italian,  lnon'dzflt. 
The  name  of  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  German  duchy,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  is  pronounced  sax''Co'bOrg«gG'tO  (German,  zQx'en  co'bur^r  go'tfl). 

Readers  of  The  Literakv  Digest  are  invited  to  send  queries 
relating  to  the  pronunciation  of  names  of  men,  places,  or  things, 
of  general  interest  in  current  history. 


a  (as  in  sofa),  a  (ask),  a  (arm),  a  (at),  a  (accord),  a  (fare),  au  (house),  b  (bed),  c  (cat),  eta  (church).  H=ch  (loch),  d  (did).  dh  =  th  (then).  1 
f  (fun),  g  (go),  h  (hat),  i  (it),  I  (machine),  ai  (aisle),  j  (jest),  k  (kint).  1  (lad),  1  =  111  (brilliant),  in  (man).  11  (nut),  fl  =  ny  (union),  il  (boil)  P., 
e  (not)  5  (nor),  oi  (oil),    p   (pay),CW=qu  (queer),  r  (roll),  s   (hiss),  sh   (she),   t  (tell),  til    (thin),  u  (full),  0  (rule,  equivalent  to  00  in  cool),  in  ( 


Ger..  u  (up),  0  (bum),  v  (van),  x  (wax),  y  (yet)     z  (zone)  zu  =  z  (azure) 


e  (nit),  g  (over).    6  (fate), 

n  (ink),  o   (obey),  0  (no) 

(mutei.  ft  (unit),  0  (dune) 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


PAST   AND    PRESENT   IN    ART. 

MEDMOND  HARANCOURT  contributes  to  the  Paris 
•  Gaulois  an  article  which  he  entitles  "A  Meditation  be- 
tween Two  Palace-.  The  two  palaces  are  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides  and  the  Palace  of  Industry,  where  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion is  now  being  held.  The  first  of  these  represents,  he  says. 
our  ancestors  ;  the  second  represents  ourselves.  As  we  pass 
from  one  palace  to  the  other,  we  see  whence  we  have  come  and 
whither  we  are  going  ;  and  the  brief  journey  awakens  a  profound 
melancholy. 

Not,  he  says,  that  those  who  have  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
and  the  ages  we  speak  of  as  dead,  were  in  all  points  superior  to 
the  men  and  the  civilization  of  the  present.  All  ages  have  had 
their  miseries  and  their  vices.  Ours  has  its  own  greatness,  and 
the  dying  century  will  be  a  giant  of  history.  It  has  increased 
tenfold  the  power  of  man  in  relation  to  nature  ;  and  beyond  doubt 
it  marks,  in  the  evolution  of  our  race,  the  most  prodigious  triumph 
of  the  power  of  mind  over  the  forces  of  matter.  This  epoch  of 
ours,  which  at  times  we  abuse  beyond  its  deserts,  will  remain  in 
the  record  of  time  as  the  most  valiant  benefactress  the  world  has 
ever  had.     He  continues  : 

"  Its  conquests  are  in  the  material  domain.  We  have  gained 
much,  it  is  true,  but  have  we  not  also  lost  something?  We  hail 
the  birth  of  Science,  but— Art  is  dying.  Yes,  as  I  crossed  from 
one  palace  to  the  other,  I  felt  that  something  on  this  globe  was 
in  its  death  agony.  At  that  moment  it  was  revealed  to  me  that 
henceforth  there  would  be  no  more  Art ;  that  there  could  not  be 
any  more  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  simple  mathematical  necessity. 
Art  was  destined  to  disappear  from  the  world. 

"  Let  me  explain,  if  I  can,  this  painful  sensation,  which  was 
the  effect  rather  of  an  impression  foiced  upon  me  than  of  any 
tram  of  reasoning.  In  the  little  palace  which  lodges  the  art  of 
by-gone  days,  the  feeling  that  comes  over  us  is  one  of  sweet  and 
grave,  almost  religious,  enjoyment ;  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
serenity  seems  to  be  exhaled  by  the  solid,  patient,  and  austere 
work  which  meets  the  eye.  A  scrupulous  integrity  of  conscience 
has  been  at  work  for  ages,  and  these  are  its  results.  "We  only 
need  to  approach  them  in  order  to  be  aware  that  we  have  entered 
a  region  in  which  conscience  is  the  ruling  influence.  And  truly 
it  is  Conscience  that  produces  works,  great  works,  and  Conscience 
alone.  Without  faith,  without  love,  without  intensity  of  faith, 
and  love  working  upon  a  spirit  of  rare  quality,  nothing  great, 
nothing  beautiful  can  result.  The  pretty  alone  is  realizable  with- 
out faith,  and  the  pretty  is  ephemeral,  it  is  execrable,  it  has  no 
real  existence.  It  dies  the  moment  it  is  born,  and  it  is  right  it 
should  die,  because  in  its  creation  no  life  is  expended.  It  has 
no  soul,  because  no  soul  is  employed  on  its  production. 

"Pass  now  from  the  domain  of  conscience  and  enter  our  great 
decennial  exposition.  I  see  there  my  own  image  and  resem- 
blance. How  is  it  I  cannot  longer  experience  that  emotion  of  rev- 
erence in  the  presence  of  effort,  that  profound  sense  of  worship, 
which  filled  me  with  joy  in  the  house  of  the  Past?  I  can  applaud, 
approve,  felicitate,  and  at  times  admire.  But  is  my  heart  stirred? 
No,  it  is  not,  and  I  feel  that  it  can  not  be.  Why?  I  should  be 
proud,  I  should  have  a  sense  of  triumph  for  myself,  for  my  epoch, 
for  my  race,  for  my  country,  if  some  one  of  my  contemporaries 
could  by  his  force  and  his  genius  compel  me  to  an  attitude  of 
worship.  But  I  stand  erect  ;  to  talent  here  and  there  I  may 
make  obeisance  ;   but  I  find  nothing  that  sets  my  heart  beating. 

"In  thc-e  days  we  talk  to  too  many  people,  and  we  think  of 
them  when  we  are  speaking.  The  artist  is  condemned  to  be  pop- 
ular; that  is  his  destiny,  the  inexorable  law  which  rules  h»s  fu- 
ture. Is  it  not  true  that  all  these  works  that  we  see  around  us 
have  a  common  stamp"'  Good  or  indifferent,  from  illustrious  or 
from  little  known  studios,  they  are  essentially  one,  and  seem  but 
the  varying  manifestations  of  the  same  talent.  Nothing  distin- 
guishes them  from  one  another,  because  a  single  soul,  and  that 
a  vulgar  one,  is  in  them  all,  because  a  single  method,  and  that  a 
vulgar  one.  makes  them  all  vulgar.  Until  to-day  I  thought  that 
Sculptor  So  and  So  differed  greatly  from  his  rival  The  Other  Pel- 


low  ;  and  I  used  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  But  now, 
having  seen  them  just  after  my  visit  to  the  Past,  I  saw  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  them,  and  that  what  I  had  ac- 
counted differences  were  mere  details  of  manual  execution. 
They  all  represent  a  single  man,  and  that  man  is  you,  myself, 
or  the  first  one  we  meet. 

"Not  only  so,  but  go  from  one  section  to  another;  pass  from 
France  to  Finland,  from  Italy  to  Sweden,  from  the  United  States 
to  Spain — you  find  everywhere  the  same  man.  who  offers  you 
the  same  work  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less,  cleverly  executed. 
The  reason  is  that  man  can  no  longer,  as  formerly,  profess  alle- 
giance to  his  individual  conscience.  No  longer  can  man  take 
refuge  within  himself.  We  have  entered  on  the  age  of  syndi- 
cates ;  everybody  is  every  minute  in  communication  with  every- 
body else,  and  nation  is  in  continual  intercourse  with  nation. 
We  have  thrown  down  all  walls  of  division  and  effaced  all  fron- 
tiers. We  all  understand  one  another  perfectly  ;  no  one  can  live 
his  life  apart  ;  and  the  benefits  which  used  to  flow  from  isolation 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Commerce  and  industry  are  gainers, 
but  art  suffers.  We  are  abolishing  distance,  yet  the  individual 
is  ever  getting  farther  away  from  his  own  soul.  We  are  taking 
possession  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  taking  possession  of 
us,  pervading  our  whole  being.  There  is  only  one  air  to  breathe, 
and  that  is  the  air  of  our  own  time.  It  is  too  late  to  flee :  the 
soul  of  things  will  go  on  materializing  the  soul  of  man,  till  man 
is  left  soulless." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   REACTION  AGAINST   CLASSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION   IN    EUROPE. 

THE  present  reaction  against  the  classical  system  of  educa- 
tion continues  to  be  a  topic  of  spirited  discussion  in  all 
progressive  countries.  The  opponents  of  this  system  have  gained 
several  notable  victories  in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  In 
Germany,  for  example,  students  of  medicine  are  not  to  be  re- 
quired hereafter  to  pass  an  examination  in  Greek,  Latin  alone 
being  deemed  a  prerequisite  to  medicine.  A  radical  reforma- 
tion of  the  gymnasia  is  under  contemplation,  the  purpose  being  to 
introduce  modern  science  and  literature  at  the  expense  of  the 
dead  languages.  Emperor  William  is  known  to  be  a  pronounced 
advocate  of  the  "new  education."  Russia  has  adhered  to  the 
classics,  but  a  commission  is  now  reviewing  the  problem  and  is 
expected  to  report  in  favor  of  substantial  concessions  to  the  mod- 
ern spirit. 

But  the  classicists  in  the  countries  named  have  raised  the  cry 
that  the  present  tendencies  would  make  education  predominantly 
practical,  technical,  and  scientific,  sacrificing  "the  humanities" 
and  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the  moral 
and  esthetic  faculties.  The  Xovoye  Vremya  of  St.  Petersburg, 
one  of  the  vigorous  champions  of  the  new  principles  of  education, 
protests  against  the  assumption  that  the  humanities  and  the 
classical  studies  are  synonymous.  It  regards  this  as  a  grotesque 
misconception,  and  in  an  article  on  the  subject  it  writes,  after 
noting  with  exultation  the  advance  of  the  modern  system  and 
the  losses  of  the  classical  . 

"There  is  nothing  more  amazing  than  the  spectacle  of  a  •whole 
group  of  nations  whose  education  is  based  on  the  study  of  peo- 
ples who  disappeared  and  died  two  thousand  years  ago.  And 
these  nations  are  immeasurably  more  enlightened  than  those  fated 
two  who  are  dead  !  The  adults  are  learning  from  the  children  in 
knowledge  how  to  become  still  more  mature  !  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion of  borrowing  the  ancient  religion,  which  persists  in  spite  of 
intellectual  development?  Not  at  all  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  chil- 
dren who  teach  us  are  those  whose  religion  was  repudiated,  the 
repudiation  marking  the  beginning  of  our  own  religion. 

"  It  should  be  self-evident  that  every  civilization  should  have 
an  educational  system  rooted  in  itself;  else  there  will  be  a 
fundamental  antagonism  and  the  two  will  undermine  each  other. 
The  classical  schools  are  isolated  hot-houses,  monstrosities  in  our 
civilization.  They  are  essentially  nihilistic  with  respect  to  our 
own  culture,  being  a  negation  thereof  and  an  expression  of  disre- 
spect and  distrust   for  it.     After  Newton,  we  still  dream  of  Phi- 
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tarch  ;  after  Guizot  and  Ranke,  of  Titus  Livy  ;  after  the  orations 
of  Burke,  Fox,  and  the  Pitts,  of  Cicero  !  The  anachronism  is  in- 
comprehensible. 

"Shakespeare  and  Moliere  are  unknown  to  our  youth,  yet  they 
must  know  Sophocles  and  the'  Miles Gloriosus  '  of  Plautus,  and  in 
the  severely  classical  schools  the  students  are  made  to  perform 
CEdipus  and  other  Greek  tragedies.  But  do  they  believe  in  Fate  ? 
No,  they  believe  in  Christ.  And  what  are  these  choruses,  moving 
slowly  and  ominously,  indistinctly  prophesying?  They  repre- 
sent Nemesis.  But  we  do  not  know  Nemesis  ;  we  know  the  judg- 
ment day  !  And  our  youths  remain  strangers  to  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Pushkin,  while  they  are  being 'educated  ' 
by  the  comical  dolls  of  antiquity  !  " 

Education,  the  writer  recognizes,  must  be  liberal,  humane, 
and  catholic,  but  must  we  go  to  the  dead  literatures  for  religion, 
moral  culture,  and  esthetics?  Are  our  own  literatures  destitute 
of  ennobling  and  humanizing  influences?  he  asks.  He  hopes 
that  Russia  will  relegate  the  classics  to  a  subordinate  place  and 
make  her  schools  adapted  to  the  training  of  men  and  women 
equipped  for  the  duties  and  activities  of  our  own  time.  —  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


tempted  on  horseback.  Burger's  '  Lenorc, '  as  well  as  his  'Wild 
Huntsman,'  belongs  to  this  category.  The  poem,  translated  by 
Scott  in  1796,  soon  after  Burger's  death,  remained  popular  in 
England  far  into  the  present  century." 

Of  Rossetti's  translation,  Literature  says  : 

"The  poem  is  not  only  a  wonderful  performance  for  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  but  affords  another  example  of  the  spirit  and  vigor  which 
the  poet  had  at  his  command  at  times — a  quality  not  usually  as- 
sociated with  his  name.  It  is  the  Rossetti  of  '  The  White  King' 
and 'The  King's  Tragedy.'  often  forgotten  in  the  Rossetti  of 
'Jenny'  and  'The  Blessed  Damozel. '  There  is  also  an  effect  of 
pathos  in  the  arrival  of  the  spectral  bridegroom  at  Lenore's 
chamber  door,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ghostly  visit  of  Clerk  Saun- 
ders to  his  love  in  the  old  ballad  : 

And  low  and  clear  through  the  door  plank  thin 
Comes  the  voice  without  to  the  ear  within  : 
"  Holla  !  holla  !  unlock  the  gate  ; 

Art  waking,  my  bride,  or  sleeping? 
Is  thy  heart  still  free  and  still  faithful  to  me? 

Art  laughing,  my  bride,  or  weeping?" 
"  Oh  !  wearily,  William,  I've  waited  for  you,— 
Wofully  watching  the  day  long  through,— 
With  a  great  sorrow  sorrowing 
For  the  cruelty  of  your  tarrying." 


DISCOVERY   OF   A   NEW   WORK    BY    ROSSETTI. 

1"*HE  recent  discovery  of  a  translation  of  Burger's  "  Lenore" 
by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  is  regarded  r.s  one  of  consider- 
able importance.     The  translation  was  made  when  the  poet  was 
•only  sixteen  (in  1S44),  and  throws  valuable  light  both  upon  the 


ROSSETTI  AS  A  YOUNG   MAN. 
(After  drawing  by  Rossetti.) 

■development  of  his  metrical  powers  and  upon  the  German  in- 
fluence felt  in  his  early  years.  Literature  (London,  June  30) 
says  apropos  of  this  new  find  : 

"One  of  Scott's  first  efforts  was  a  translation  of  Burger's  '  Le- 
nore.' the  story  of  the  ghostly  bridegroom  who,  on  the  pretence 
of  carrying  his  bride  to  the  nuptial  couch,  rides  with  her  to  the 
grave.  The  mystic  ride  has  always  been  a  great  element  in  the 
German  supernatural  romance.  Bewitched  horsemen  add  horror 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  wolf  glen  ;  the  Valkyrie  maidens  carry 
the  dead  heroes  to  Valhalla  on  the  backs  of  winged  steeds  ;  the 
Erl  King  is  encountered  by  the  midnight  rider,  and  Sintram  is 


LAW   AND   LAWYERS   IN  MODERN    FICTION. 

NEARLY  all  authors  fall  into  errors,  often  very  ludicrous, 
when  they  invoke  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Technical  per- 
fection in  any  science  is  impossible  to  the  lay  mind — or  to  the 
professional  mind  either,  for  that  matter.  Hall  Caine  had  twenty 
medical  experts  pass  on  "The  Christian,"  yet  his  picture  of  St. 
Martha's  Hospital  provoked  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism  from  the 
medical  and  the  nursing  profession.  Mr.  Otto  Erickson,  of  the 
Buffalo  bar,  writing  in  the  Albany  Law  Journal  (June  23), 
points  out  a  few  of  the  errors  of  law  and  fact  into  which  some  cele- 
brated writers  have  fallen.     He  says  : 

"  The  most  famous  of  legal  novels  is  Warren's  '  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year. '  and  tho  it  was  written  by  a  very  distinguished  lawyer  and 
law  writer,  it  contains  a  very  palpable  legal  error.  In  the  cele- 
brated trial  which  was  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
was  to  become  a  gentleman  with  ten  thousand  a  year  or  whether 
his  sublime  soul  should  be  crucified  in  a  linen-draper's  shop,  a 
deed  is  produced  and  offered  in  evidence  which  would  have  given 
the  grinning  jackanapes  his  quietus  and  rendered  his  brilliant 
array  of  counsel  immediately  hors  de  combat.  What  happens? 
The  learned  counsel,  Mr.  Subtle,  rises  (it  is  a  pregnant  moment 
when  counsel  rises)  and  objects  to  the  deed  because  of  an  erasure 
which  had  been  made  by  a  clerk  when  he  copied  it.  The  honor- 
able attorney-general  argues  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  deed,  all 
the  time  talking  good  law,  tho  contra  spent  we  are  told.  Lord 
Widdrington,  after  consultation  with  brother  Grayley,  solemnly 
sustains  Mr.  Subtle  and  declines  to  allow  the  deed.  It  was  never 
the  law  that  an  erasure  vitiated  a  deed  if  made  when  engrossed, 
and  no  authority  from  Coke  down  ever  held  so.  And  yet  Mr. 
Samuel  Warren,  Q.  C,  not  only  makes  his  blunder  but  commits 
it  in  the  interest  of  a  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

"Dickens  was  prolific  of  lawyers  and  lawsuits,  but  while  he 
would  send  boys  out  to  hoc  vegetables  in  winter  he  never  was 
guilty  of  contumacious  contempt  of  court.  His  splendid  isolation 
in  this  respect  is  due  in  part  to  his  service  as  an  attorney's  clerk 
and  also  to  his  reportorial  manner.  He  described  what  he  saw. 
Nevertheless  there  is  generally  an  element  of  caricature  in  his 
descriptions  of  lawyers  and  court  scenes.  The  late  lamented 
Arthur  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  declared  the  speech  of  Sergeant  Buzfuz 
in  the  cause  celebre  of  Bardcll  vs.  Pickwick  to  be  the  greatest  in 
legal  annals.  Yet  it  is,  as  is  much  of  the  art  of  Dickens,  a  gro- 
tesque exaggeration.  Butafterall,  if  1  >ickcns  did  sometimes  for- 
get fine  distinctions,  if  he  sent  queen's  counsel  into  common-law 
courts  with  blue  bags,  where  is  the  citizen  in  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters who  can  go  into  court  with  clean  hands  and  present  informa- 
tion against  him  ?  " 

Among  other  legal  delinquents.  Mr.  Erickson  mentions  Anthony 
Trollope,  Charles  Reade,  and  Mr.  Howells.  The  latter,  he  says, 
tho  so  great  an  upholder  of  realism,  violates  every  legal  formality 
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in  his  divorce  trial  of  Hubbard  vs.  Hubbard,  in  "A  Modern  In- 
stance. "  Even  so  careful  a  "  scholar  in  politics  "  as  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  says  the  writer,  has  committed  an  error  not  only  in  the 
description  of  a  trial  in  his  "Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,"  but 
apparently  in  a  statement  of  fact  as  well.  Mr.  Erickson  gives 
high  praise  to  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  whose  "Voice  of  the  People  " 
has  been  one  of  the  successes  of  the  year.  Altho  she  is  a  very 
young  woman,  Mr.  Erickson  says  of  her  that  she  "treats  of  law 
and  its  next  of  kin,  politics,  with  a  sure  and  perfect  hand."  Of 
some  other  recent  novels  the  writer  says 

"If  an  author  owes  an  obligation  to  his  hero,  Paul  Leicester 
Ford  more  than  fulfils  his.  Perhaps  many  a  young  law-student 
plodding  along  for  several  years  and  dreaming  of  that  far-off  time 
when  he  can  chase  ambulances  for  accident  cases  and  pursue 
hearses  for  wills  to  probate,  has  envied  the  Hon.  Peter  Sterling, 
of  the  Xew  York  bar,  who  never  had  to  study  law  or  serve  a 
clerkship.  The  redoubtable  and  composite  Peter  sprang  a  full- 
armed  and  admitted  lawyer  right  from  the  brain  of  Mr.  Ford  like 
Pallas  from  that  of  Jove.  He  graduates  from  a  literary  college 
in  one  State,  goes  into  another,  and  immediately  sets  up  there  as 
a  lawyer  on  his  own  account.  No  law  reading,  no  clerkship,  no 
examinations.  Xo  flight  of  time,  nothing.  Friends  advise  him 
to  go  into  an  office.  Peter  '  shakes  his  head. '  Perhaps  he  had 
some  secret  'pull'  with  the  examining  board  or  misled  the 
bench  with  false  affidavits.  Ugly  suspicion.  In  any  event,  tho 
the  Hon.  Peter  Sterling  is  a  brilliant  ornament  to  the  bar  of  which 
he  is  improperly  a  member,  some  fine  day  he  may  be  compelled 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of 
court 

"  In  the  recent  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Hugh 
Wynne,  Richard  Carvel,  and  Janice  Meredith,  a  fine  trilogy  of 
Revolutionary  fiction,  the  statement  has  frequently  been  made 
that  every  incident  in  the  first  of  these  can  be  verified.  Hardly. 
For  the  accomplished  Dr.  Mitchell  has  broken  the  neck  of  Peg- 
asus at  least  once.  Perhaps  it  will  be  sufficiently  apropos  to 
the  general  subject  to  point  this  out.  The  author  is  picturing 
beautifully  the  gathering  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  which 
convened  in  Philadelphia,  September  5,  1774.  Among  the  well- 
known  figures  mentioned  he  speaks  of  the 'lean,  bent  form  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  deep  in  talk  with  Roger  Sherman. '  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  not  a  delegate  to  this  Congress  and  did  not  attend  it. 
Of  course  Jefferson  was  there  in  spirit,  so  perhaps  the  doctor  saw 
'  the  lean,  bent  form'  subjectively.  Only  on  that  theory — a  touch 
of  the  new  symbolism  in  fiction  perhaps — can  the  statement  be 
verified. 

"The  perfect  picture  of  a  trial  and  court  scene  which  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  has  given  us  in  his '  Red  Rock'  is  but  a  single  char- 
acteristic of  the  judicial  spirit  which  animates  and  pervades  that 
magnificent  novel.  However,  the  titles  cited  here,  especially  the 
newer  fiction,  suggest  not  so  much  opportunities  for  captious 
criticism  as  the  magnificent  use  that  is  being  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunities the  novelist  may  find  in  our  history  and  our  national 
life." 


THE    LATE    KING    HUMBERT'S    TIP   TO   A 
YOUNG   AMERICAN    NOVELIST. 

TT  is  not  often  that  the  novice  in  literature  has  a  king  as  a  lit- 
*-  erary  mentor,  yet  this  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wilton  Thomas,  and  proved  in  sooth  to  be  the  making  of  his  for- 
tune. Mr.  Thomas,  whose  book,  "The  Last  Lady  of  Mulberry," 
has  been  one  of  the  successes  of  the  day  among  studies  of  "local 
color,"  relates  the  occurrence  as  follows  in  The  Criterion  (July)  : 

"I  got  my  first  notion  to  write  about  the  people  of  Mulberry 
from  the  King  of  Italy,  Humbert  I.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
several  years  ago.  1  was  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Italian  branch  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  as  it  was 
then  known.  In  that  capacity  I  visited  the  King's  summer  pal- 
ace at  Monza — ten  miles  from  Milan — in  company  with  the  su- 
perintendent. The  object  of  our  visit  was  to  confer  with  the 
major-domo  in  regard  to  the  installation  of  a  plant  for  the  light- 
ing of  the  palace,  the  royal  stables,  and  the  grounds. 

"While  walking  in  a  shaded  bower  on  our  way  to  the  stables 
we   came   face-to-face  at  a  sudden  turning  with   a   middle-aged 


man  of  bright,  direct  eyes  and  a  very  large  mustache.  He 
greeted  us  frankly,  saying:  'Gentlemen,  I  heard  that  you  were 
coming  to-day,  and  I  wanted  to  meet  you.  It  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  meet  gentlemen  of  your  country.'  The  speaker 
was  the  King  of  Italy.  To  shorten  the  story,  his  Majesty  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  many  things  American,  among  them  the 
cocktail,  as  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  it  once  by  a  Ken- 
tuckian  whose  name  is  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
"Ah, '  said  the  King,  with  a  light  note  of  regret,  'never  have 
I  tasted  such  a  fine  aperitivo — so  delicious;  precisely  the  thing 
before  dinner,  when  one's  stomach  is  not  quite  so  valiant  as  one 
would  wish. ' 

"The  upshot  was  that  I  made  the  King  a  cocktail.  Ten  years 
more  of  life  would  have  said  no  to  the  impulse,  but  then,  brim- 
ming with  the  assurance  of  twenty  years,  I  actually  proposed  it, 
and  his  Majesty  fell  into  the  spirit  of  the  lark.  In  truth,  I  had 
small  knowledge  of  the  matter,  but  dumb  luck  was  with  me,  for 
he  quaffed  the  decoction  with  evident  zest. 

"After  a  while  the  King  asked  concerning  the  Italians  of  New 
York.  He  had  heard  such  strange  reports  of  that  dense  agglom- 
eration of  Italy's  children  in  a  quarter  called  Mulberry.  Could 
I  tell  him  aught  of  that?  To  my  shame  I  was  unable  to  give  him 
any  light.  His  questions  proved  that  he  knew  more  about  it  than 
I  did,  tho  I  was  born  and  bred  in  New  York.  Well,  I  thought 
about  that  when  I  got  home,  and  began  to  study  the  little  world, 
which  I  have  tried  to  put  into  a  book.  Three  years  of  residence 
in  Italy  and  a  sympathy  with  the  people  of  that  beautiful  land 
gave  me  some  equipment  as  to  language  and  keeping  my  point 
of  view  fair,  and  this  advantage  was  helped  further  by  the  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  that  came  to  me  in  a  career  of  eight 
years  as  a  reporter  for  the  daily  press." 


THE    PROPER    PRESENTATION    OF   SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN   PLAYS. 

TV  /JR.  SIDNEY  LEE,  author  of  the  recent  "Life  of  Shake 
!■»■*>  speare,"  has  long  been  in  favor  of  a  sweeping  reform  in 
the  staging  of  Shakespearian  plays.  Some  of  his  views  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  (see  The  Literarv  Digest, 
February  23).  In  a  recent  article  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine, 
Mr.  Lee  returns  to  the  subject,  and  illustrates  his  views  by  an 
account  of  the  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Benson  in  his  Shake- 
spearian company  in  London.  Mr.  Benson's  principles  are 
epitomized  by  Mr.  Lee  as  follows . 

"Firstly,  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  that  Shakespeare's 
plays  should  be  acted  constantly  and  in  their  variety. 

"Secondly,  a  theatrical  manager  who  undertakes  to  produce 
Shakespearian  drama  should  change  his  program  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  should  permit  no  long  continuous  run  of  any  single 
play. 

"Thirdly,  all  the  parts,  whatever  their  significance,  should  be 
entrusted  to  exponents  who  have  been  trained  in  the  delivery  of 
blank  verse,  and  have  gained  some  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  range  of  Shakespearian  drama. 

"Fourthly,  no  play  should  be  adapted  by  the  manager  so  as  to 
give  greater  prominence  than  the  text  invites  to  any  single  role. 

"Fifthly,  the  scenic  embellishment  should  be  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, and  subordinate  to  the  dramatic  interest." 

Thus  stated,  Mr.  Lee  sees  nothing  in  Mr  Benson's  principles 
that  can  not  be  applauded,  for  they  agree  perfectly'  with  the 
views  for  which  Mr.  Lee  has  himself  long  contended.  Audienees 
are  too  prone,  repeats  Mr.  Lee,  to  judge  of  a  piece  by  the  num- 
ber of  runs,  and  to  ?ose  sight  of  the  fact  that  scenic  effect  is  but 
accessory  to  histrionic  art,  which  should  embrace  "imaginative 
insight,  passion,  the  gift  of  oratory,  grace  and  dignity  of  move- 
ment and  bearing,  perfect  command  of  the  voice  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  its  inflections."  And  as  to  the  cast  of  a  play,  it  should, 
even  in  minor  parts,  be  executed  by  the  best  talent,  so  that  even 
the  slightest  point  is  not  overlooked.     Mr.  Lee  continues: 

"A  competent  knowledge  of  the  poet's  complete  work  is  needed 
to  bring  this  saving  truth  home  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  pre- 
senting Shakespearian  drama  on  the  stage.     An  actor  hardly  re- 
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alizes  the  real  force  of  the  doctrine  until  he  has  had  experience  of 
the  potentialities  of,  has  made  practical  endeavors  to  interpret,  a 
series  of  the  smaller  characters.  Adequate  opportunities  of  the 
kind  are  only  accessible  to  members  of  a  permanent  company, 
whose  energies  are  absorbed  in  the  production  of  the  Shake- 
spearian drama  constantly  and  in  its  variety,  and  whose  program 
is  untrammeled  by  the  poisonous  system  of  'long  runs.'  Mr. 
Benson's  company  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  at  present  in  exist- 
ence which  confines  almost  all  its  efforts  to  the  acting  of  Shake- 
speare. In  the  course  of  its  eighteen  years'  existence  its  mem- 
bers have  interpreted  in  the  theater  no  less  than  two-and-twenty 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  natural  result  is  that  Mr.  Benson 
and  his  colleagues  have  learned  in  practise  the  varied  calls  that 
Shakespearian  drama  makes  upon  actors'  capacities.  Shake- 
spearian actors  should  drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring.  They 
should  be  graduates  in  Shakespeare's  university,  and,  unlike 
graduates  of  other  universities,  they  should  master  not  merely 
formal  knowledge,  but  a  flexible  power  of  using  it." 

Mr.  Lee  applauds  the  London  actor-manager,  also,  for  his  ren- 
dition of  Shakespeare  without  "cuts."     He  says  : 

"It  is  obvious  that,  in  whatever  shape  the  play  of  'Hamlet'  is 
produced  in  the  theater,  its  success  must  always  be  primarily 
due  to  the  overpowering  fascination  exerted  on  the  audience  by 
the  character  of  the  hero.  Under  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance the  young  prince  must  be  the  center  of  attraction.  Nev- 
ertheless, no  graver  injury  can  be  done  the  play  as  an  acting 
drama  than  by  treating  it  as  a  one-part  piece.  The  accepted 
method  of  shortening  the  tragedy  by  reducing  every  part,  except 
that  of  Hamlet,  is  to  distort  Shakespeare's  whole  scheme,  to  dis- 
locate or  obscure  the  whole  action.  The  predominance  of  Ham- 
let is  exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  the  dramatist's  artistic  pur- 
pose. To  realize  completely  the  motives  of  Hamlet's  conduct, 
and  the  process  of  his  fortunes,  not  a  single  utterance  from  the 
lips  of  the  King,  Polonius,  or  Laertes  can  be  spared.  In  ordi- 
nary acting  versions  these  three  parts  sink  into  insignificance, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  full  text  which  Mr.  Benson  has  restored  to 
the  stage  that  they  assume  their  just  and  illuminating  rank  as 
Hamlet's  foils.  The  King  rises  into  a  character  almost  of  the 
first  class.  He  is  a  villain  of  unfathomable  infamy,  but  his  cow- 
ardly fear  of  the  discovery  of  his  crimes  ;  his  desperate  pursuit 
of  the  consolations  of  religion  ;  the  quick  ingenuity  with  which 
he  plots  escape  from  the  inevitable  retribution  that  dogs  his  mis- 
deeds, excite — in  the  full  text  of  the  play — an  interest  hardly  less 
intense  than  those  wistful  musings  of  the  storm-tossed  soul  which 
stay  his  nephew's  avenging  hand." 

From  an  almost  opposite  point  of  view,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree, 
in  The  fortnightly  Review  (July) ,  discusses  the  staging  of 
Shakespearian  plays.  He  does  not  agree  with  the  view  of  Mr. 
Lee  and  other  well-known  critics  that  modern  acting  has  seri- 
ously suffered  from  the  undue  attention  given  to  magnificence  of 
setting.     Mr.  Tree  is  facetious.     He  writes: 

"Many  able  pens  have  been  busy  of  late,  and  much  valuable 
ink  has  been  expended,  in  assuring  us  that  the  modern  method 
is  a  wrong  method,  and  that  Shakespeare  can  only  be  rescued 
from  the  slough  into  which  he  has  fallen  by  a  return  to  that  prim- 
itive treatment  which  may  be  indicated  in  such  stage  instruc- 
tions as  '  This  is  a  forest,'  '  This  is  a  wall, '  'This  is  a  youth,' 
'This  is  a  maiden, '  'This  is  a  moon.'  The  first  count  in  the  in- 
dictment, according  to  one  distinguished  writer,  is  that  it  is  the 
modern  manager's  '  avowed  intention  to  appeal  to  the  spectator 
mainly  through  the  eye.'  If  that  be  so,  then  the  manager  is 
clearly  at  fault—but  I  am  unacquainted  with  that  manager.  We 
are  told  that  the  manager  nowadays  will  only  produce  those 
plays  of  Shakespeare  which  lend  themselves  to  'ostentatious 
spectac'.e.'  If  that  be  so,  then  the  manager  is  clearly  at  fault — 
but  I  am  still  unacquainted  witli  him.  We  are  assured  on  the 
authority  of  this  same  writer,  who  I  am  sure  would  be  incapable 
of  deliberately  arguing  from  false  premises,  that  'in  the  most 
influential  circles  of  the  theatrical  profession  it  has  become  a 
commonplace  to  assert  that  Shakespearian  drama  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully produced  on  the  stage — can  not  be  rendered  tolerable 
to  any  large  section  of  the  play-going  public — without  a  plethora 
of  scenic  spectacle  and  gorgeous  costumes  which  the  student  re- 
.gards  as  superfluous  and  inappropriate.'  If  it  be  so,  the  un- 
known manager  is  once  more  at  fault.      We  may,  indeed,  take 


him  to  be  a  vulgar  rogue,  who  produces  Shakespeare  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gain,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  debauch  the  public 

taste  in  order  to  compass  his  sordid  ends 

"It  is,  of  course,  impossible  on  the  stage  to  hold  in  numbers 
'  the  vasty  fields  of  France' — but  it  is  not  impossible  to  suggest 
those  'vasty  fields.'  Can  it  be  reasonably  argued  that,  because 
in  these  lines  he  prays  his  auditors  to  employ  the  powers  of  their 
imagination,  therefore  we  in  these  days  are  to  be  debarred  from 
helping  that  imagination  with  the  means  at  hand?  But  if  we 
would  get  a  really  just  view  of  Shakespeare's  notions  of  how  his 
dialog  and  action  were  to  be  theatrically  assisted,  we  need  do 
nothing  else  than  turn  to  the  stage  directions  of  his  plays.  To 
take  three  examples,  I  would  beg  you  carefully  to  read  the  stage 
instructions  in  'The  Tempest.'  'Henry  VIII.,'  and  'Pericles,' 
and  ask  yourselves  why,  if  Shakespeare  contemplated  nothing 
in  the  way  of  what  we  term  a  production,  he  gave  such  minute 
directions  for  effects  which,  even  in  our  time  of  artistic  and  sci- 
entific mounting,  are  difficult  of  realization.  Surely  no  one  read- 
ing the  vision  of  Katharine  of  Aragon  can  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  Shakespeare  intended  to  leave  as  little  to  the 
imagination  as  possible,  and  to  put  upon  the  stage  as  gorgeous 
and  as  complete  a  picture  as  the  resources  of  the  theater  could 
supply." 

Upon  the  point  of  "cutting"  Mr.  Tree  also  disagrees  with  Mr. 
Lee  : 

"In  regard  to  this  cutting  of  the  text,  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  the  process  to  an  extent  is  necessary  in  the  present  day. 
It  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  bring  most  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  within  the  three-hours'  limit  which  he  himself  has  described 
as  the  proper  traffic  of  the  stage.  In  times  gone  by,  when  there 
was  practically  no  scenery  at  all,  when  the  public  were  satisfied 
to  come  to  the  playhouse  and  remain  in  their  seats  without  mov- 
ing from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  performance  (taking 
solid  and  liquid  refreshment  when  it  pleased  them),  a  much 
lengthier  play  was  possible  than  in  these  days  ;  but  to  perform 
any  single  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  without  excision  at  ail 
would  be  to  court  failure  instead  of  success.  To  play,  for  exam- 
ple, the  whole  of  'Hamlet'  or  'Antony  and  Cleopatra' — the 
two  longest  of  Shakespeare's  works — without  a  cut  would  mean 
a  stay  of  about  five  hours  in  the  theater.  This  would  never  be 
tolerated  now,  and  the  result  of  such  a  practise  would  be  to 
empty  the  theater  instead  of  to  fill  it.  Modern  conditions  of  life 
obviously  do  not  admit  of  such  a  system.  Moreover,  Shake- 
speare himself  did  not  represent  the  entire  play  of  '  Hamlet, ' 
which  was  subjected  to  judicious  cuts  in  his  own  time — and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  his  dramas  were  ever  performed  in  their 
printed  entirety.  Take,  for  example,  'Antony  and  Cleopatra.' 
We  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  played  in  Shakespeare's 
own  time;  but  if  it  were,  the  loose  construction  of  Act  III.,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  necessity  of  no  less  than  eleven  changes 
of  scene,  could  hardly  have  fulfilled  the  ideal  dramatic  require- 
ments of  even  those  davs.  " 


NOTES. 

Dr.  Henkv  Barnard,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Hartford  last  month  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  was  one  of  the  foremost  educators  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  his  earlier  days  a  contemporary  of  Horace  Mann,  Webster,  Clay, 
and  Calhoun.  He  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  his  work  as  state  super- 
intendent of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  as  the  first  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

MRS.  Sivern",  one  of  Ruskin's  literary  executors,  writes  to  the  London 
Times  asking  all  who  have  letters  from  Ruskin  to  forward  them  for  inspec- 
tion, with  a  view  to  their  publication  shortly  in  a  volume  to  be  made  up  of 
his  correspondence.  She  says  1  "  While  the  interest  of  a  collection  character- 
istic and  worthy  of  the  writer  is  clear,  his  literary  executors  can  not  think 
that  the  scattered  and  indiscriminate  publication  of  his  correspondence  is 
desirable,  and  they  now  hope  that  in  place  of  applying  for  a  permission 
which  can  not  be  generally  granted,  owners  of  letters  will  be  content  to  as- 
sist the  project  with  which  his  letters  deals." 

On  account  of  the  craze  for  war  literature  in  England  the  past  year, 
many  books  not  dealing  with  South  Africa  have  been  held  back  for  the  less 
piping  times  of  peace.  But  with  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  Trans- 
vaal troubles  and  with  the  new  Chinese  complications,  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  it  now  seems,  are  not  to  be  closed  for  some  time  yet,  and 
the  publishers  have  decided  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  push  forward  their 
wares.  Among  the  new  novels  to  be  issued  this  autumn,  according  to  The 
Academy,  are  :  "The  Soft  Side,"  by  Henry  James  ;  "In  the  Palace  of  the 
King,"  bv  Marion  Crawford;  "Quisnste,"  by  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins; 
"Richard  Yea  and  Nay,"  by  Maurice  Hewlett;  "Cunning  Merrell,"  by 
Arthur  Morrison;  "A  Master  of  Craft,"  by  W.  W.  Jacobs;  "Sons  of  the 
Morning,"  by  Edward  Phillpotts;  "TheGateless  Barrier,"  by  Lucas  Malet  , 
and  "Zuleika  Hobson,"  by  Max  Beerbohm 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


BATHING    IN    HOT   WEATHER. 

COLD  is  the  natural  antidote  for  heat.  This  is  simply  saying 
that  when  one  has  a  tiling  in  excess,  the  remedy  is  to  take 
some  of  it  away.  When  one  is  too  hot,  the  cure  is  to  remove 
some  of  the  heat — to  lower  the  temperature.  This  can  be  done 
best  by  bodily  contact  with  a  cooler  medium,  and  the  most  gen- 
erally accessible  one  is  water.  Hence  the  cool  bath.  This  is 
simple  enough  ;  but  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  about  ways  and 
means,  as  well  as  about  times  and  seasons,  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg 
finds  four  pages  of  Good  Health  (July)  not  too  much  to  say  it  in. 
Part  of  what  he  tells  us  is  quoted  below.  Dr.  Kellogg  first  in- 
forms us  that  there  are  no  disorders  which  so  readily  respond  to 
the  use  of  water  as  those  incident  to  hot  weather.  Sea-bathing, 
he  says,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  empirical,  unscientific, 
but  wonderfully  beneficial  form  of  hydrotherapy.  And  what  is 
true  of  sea-bathing  is  also  true  of  bathing  in  natural  sources  of 
water  of  all  kinds.  After  the  usual  warnings  to  bathers  not  to 
stay  in  the  water  too  long,  Dr.  Kellogg  goes  on  : 

•'  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  sea-bathing  is  due,  first  of  all, 
to  the  low  temperature  of  the  water,  the  temperature  of  sea 
water  seldom  being  above  700  or  75  .  Water  at  that  temperature 
very  rapidly  extracts  heat  from  the  body,  so  that  if  a  person  re- 
mains in  water  at  that  temperature  a  very  great  length  of  time, 
he  loses  considerable  heat.  .  .  .  Fresh  water  is  usually  warmer 
than  salt  water  ;  and  in  soft  water,  reaction  occurs  more  quickly 
than  in  salt  water,  so  that  one  may  remain  in  it  a  little  longer. 

"In  connection  with  sea-bathing  there  is  a  reaction  from  cold, 
— the  reaction  which  follows  the  extraction  of  heat, — then  another 
reaction,  in  which  there  is  an  elevation  of  temperature,  the  bod- 
ily forces  receiving  an  extra  amount  of  heat.  It  is  from  this  re- 
action that  we  derive  the  great  benefit  of  sea-bathing,  and  not 
from  the  salt  in  the  air  or  in  the  water,  as  some  people  think. 
The  benefit  comes  from  nothing  else  but  the  cold  water 

"Cold  has  the  marvelous  property  of  increasing  vital  work  of 
all  kinds.  When  cold  water  is  applied  to  the  skin,  impulses  are 
sent  inward  that  awaken  every  organ  of  the  body.  Let  us  see 
what  takes  place :  When  a  person  dashes  into  cold  water,  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  draw  a  deep  breath  ;  the  lungs  swell  out, 
a  deep  inspiration  is  taken,  and  the  heart  begins  to  pound  away 
with  wonderfully  increased  vigor  and  strength 

"This  deep  breathing  increases  lung  activity,  thus  bringing  in 
more  oxygen  ;  it  increases  heart  activity,  so  that  the  blood  is  cir- 
culated with  greater  force  ;  hence  we  have  more  blood  and  purer 
blood  carried  into  every  tissue  of  the  body.  The  result  is  a  stir- 
ring up  of  the  bodily  forces  and  a  distribution  throughout  the 
system  of  a  larger  amount  of  highly  vitalized  and  oxygenated 
blood." 

Another  very  important  function  the  activity  of  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  application  of  cold  or  by  sea-bathing,  we  are  told, 
is  the  digestive  function.  The  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
skin  stimulates  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Every  one  knows 
what  an  appetite  is  given  by  a  walk  on  a  cool  morning,  or  by  sea- 
bathing. The  liver  and  the  salivary  glands  are  stimulated  in 
the  same  way.  All  the  organs  of  the  body  perform  more  effective- 
work  and  a  larger  amount  of  it. 

As  we  can  not  all  go  to  the  seashore  whenever  there  is  a  hot 
wave,  Dr.  Kellogg  reminds  us  that  there  is  cool  water  elsewhere 
than  in  the  ocean.  Most  of  us  have  it  always  in  our  houses. 
Says  he  :  "One  of  the  ways  by  which  we  can  antagonize  hot 
weather  is  by  the  neutral  bath,  which  is  a  full  bath  at  a  temper- 
ature of  from  i)2  to  95  ;  one  can  live  in  that  kind  of  bath  indefi- 
nitely."    He  continues : 

"When  visiting  Vienna,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  the  writer 
found  in  one  of  the  hospitals  there  a  man  who  had  been  in  a 
warm  bath,  with  only  his  head  exposed,  for  fifteen  months,  and 
he  was  improving  every  day.  By  an  accident  he  had  burned 
nearly  half  the  skin  olf  his  body,  and  his  doctors  had  put  him 
into  that  bath  and  kept  his  body  submerged  in  water  while  the 


new  skin  was  growing  ;  that  was  the  only  way  his  life  could  be 
saved, — and  his  lite  was  saved  by  that  means.  This  practise  is 
not  uncommon,  patients  having  been  kept  in  the  neutral  bath  for 
many  months,  with  benefit. 

"The  neutral  bath  is  good  for  children  as  well  as  adults.  .  .  . 
The  neutral  bath  lowers  the  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  not  exhausting ;  it  dilutes  the  blood,  and  aids  absorption;  it 
increases  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  soaks  the  skin  full  of 
water. 

"Suppose  the  baby  is  restless  and  wakeful.  Put  him  into  a 
neutral  bath  ;  make  a  sort  of  hammock  of  a  sheet  by  pinning 
the  corners  or  tying  them  down  below  the  tub,  and  then  place 
the  baby  on  the  sheet  and  let  it  sink  into  the  tub.  One  of  my 
little  girls  showed  me  this  method  of  preparing  the  bath  for  the 
baby,  and  I  think  it  is  very  practical  and  original.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  no",  the  baby  may  stay  in  this  bath  a  week,  being 
taken  out  occasionally. 

"The  neutral  bath  is  also  good  for  old  people  and  invalids. 
Any  man  or  woman,  no  matter  how  hot  the  weather  is,  can  take 
the  neutral  bath  with  advantage,  and  not  fear  overheating." 

What  shall  be  done  in  case  of  sunstroke?  Here,  too,  cold  wa- 
ter is  the  cure,  Dr.  Kellogg  says  ;  but  it  must  be  applied  with 
circumspection.  "With  a  cold-water  pour  from  a  height  of  five 
or  six  feet,  the  water  being  about  60  or  colder  (ice-water  if  you 
can  get  \t),  and  with  two  or  three  people  rubbing  the  patient  vig- 
orously, we  may  expect  a  cure  in  almost  every  case. "  Regarding 
the  morning  bath,  Dr.  Kellogg  says  that  when  cold,  it  is  dis- 
agreeable in  hot  weather  to  some  people,  who  complain  that  their 
skin  becomes  overheated.  Such  persons  should  apply  a  hot 
sponge  bath  or  shower  bath,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  seconds.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  a  cooling  off  ;  after 
the  cold  water  a  douche  of  hot  water  (no')  should  follow — a 
short  douche,  while  one  can  count  ten — and  then  one  will  be 
cooled  off  for  all  day.     To  quote  again  : 

"  One  has  only  to  stay  in  the  hot  water  long  enough  to  make  an 
impression  of  heat  upon  the  surface  ;  this  notifies  the  body  that 
hot  water  is  coming,  and  the  body  prepares  for  it  by  diminishing 
heat  production  and  lowering  all  the  activities  which  increase 
heat ;  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  dilated,  the  blood  is  more  rapidly 
cooled,  and  all  the  bodily  functions  are  carried  on  at  a  little  lower 
tide,  the  heat  elimination  being  increased  at  the  same  time,  so 
that,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  febrile  action,  it  may  be  checked 
by  this  means. 

"If  one  is  exhausted  by  a  hard  day's  work,  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  give  relief  and  to  secure  a  comfortable  night?  A  hot 
bath,  at  a  temperature  of  from  104"  to  no°,  at  bedtime,  quickly 
cooled  to  Q2C.  Lie  in  this  neutral  bath  till  you  feel  sleepy,  then 
rouse  yourself  and  roll  into  bed,  and  you  will  have  a  comfortable 
night's  rest.  A  hot  bath  refreshes  the  system,  stimulates  the 
elimination  of  fatigue  poisons,  relieves  irritation,  and  secures  a 
comfortable  condition  for  sleep." 


Origin  of  the  Cell-Nucleus.— The  existence  of  a  nu- 
cleus in  every  living  cell  has  always  been  regarded  by  nat- 
uralists with  interest.  Experiments  in  merotomy  or  cell-division 
have  shown  that  it  is  indispensable  to  cell-life,  and  therefore  to 
the  life  of  the  organism,  since  this  is  built  up  of  cells.  The  exact 
relationship  between  the  nucleus  and  its  surrounding  protoplasm 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  physiological  investi- 
gations. In  a  recent  work  on  "Certain  Points  in  the  History  of 
the  Life  of  Organisms,"  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, M.  J.  Kunstler  concludes  that  the  cell-nucleus  is  related 
morphologically  to  certain  spores.  He  says:  "If  this  is  really 
so,  our  knowledge  has  received  a  very  important  addition.  Is 
the  cellular  nucleus  nothing  else  than  the  result  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  bud,  adapted  to  a  new  role?  Is  it  the  vestige  of  a 
reproductive  process  diverted  from  its  primitive  purpose?  Such 
a  hypothesis  has  the  advantage  of  explaining  the  intense  vitality 
of  the  nucleus  ;  it  gives  a  rational  explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  the  element  which  has  hitherto  seemed  to  owe  its  origin  to  no 
precursor."  A  reviewer  in  the  Revue  Encyclopi digue,  from 
which  this  notice  is  taken,  states  his  belief  that  M.  Kunstler  is  on 
the  wrong  track,  but  that  his  theory  is  worth  recording.  —  Trans- 
lation made  for  Tin-:  Literary  Digest. 
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A   YACHT  THAT   SAILS    HERSELF.  EVOLUTION     AND     THE    "STRENUOUS     LIFE."' 


AX  automatic  model-yacht  has  been  devised  by  H.  Conster- 
dine,  of  Liverpool,  England.  This  remarkable  little  craft 
is  capable  of  going  through  all  the  maneuvers  of  beating,  reach- 
ing, and  running  automatically  ;  the  helm  being  put  up  or  down, 
and  the  sails  sheeted  in  or  slacked  off  with  the  precision  and  reg- 
ularity which  marks  the  handling  of  a  yacht  by  an  expert  crew. 
The  boat,  which  has  been  named  the  Nydia,  was  built  by  the 
inventor,  who  also  designed  all  her  complicated  steering  and 
sail-handling  mechanism.  The  following  description  and  illus- 
trations are  from  T he  Scientific  American  (July  23)  : 

"The  various  operations  involved  in  putting  the  helm  down 
and  changing  the  trim  of  the  sails  are  performed  by  the  joint 
agency  of  the  wind  pressure  on  the  sails,  a  log  which  trails  in 
the  water  astern  of  the  ship,  and  a  set  of  cogwheels,  pulleys,  and 
shafts  which  are  carried  on  the  deck.  The  yacht  ma}-  be  started 
from  a  lee  shore,  and  made  to  perform  any  desired  number  of 
tacks  against  the  wind,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  she  will  swing 
around,  the  main  boom  will  be  squared  off,  and  she  will  return 
before  the  wind  to  the  starting-point,  all  these  operations  being 
performed  without  any  outside  assistance.     Moreover,  the  length 
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of  the  alternate  tacks  may  be  varied  by  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  mechanism,  and,  if  so  desired,  the  boat  may  be  made  to  sail 
on  alternate  long  and  short  tacks. 

"The  source  of  power  for  working  the  sail  and  tiller  mechanism 
is  the  wind,  while  the  trailing-log  is  used  for  regulating  the 
length  of  each  tack  and  the  time  of  making  the  turn  at  the  outer 
mark.  We  will  suppose  that  the  vessel  is  started  on  the  star- 
board tack.  The  revolutions  of  the  log  give  motion  to  a  latch  or 
stop- piece,  which  is  in  engagement  with  the  tiller.  After  the 
proper  number  of  revolutions,  the  tiller,  D,  is  automatically  dis- 
connected from  the  stop-piece,  when,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
main  sheet  is  belayed  to  the  tiller  stanchion,  the  strain  of  the 
sheet  will  bring  over  the  tiller  and  cause  the  helm  to  be  put  down, 
bringing  the  little  vessel  around  on  to  the  port  tack.  Running 
fore  and  aft  on  the  deck  is  a  connecting-rod,  A,  the  after-end  of 
which  is  attached  to  a  little  pin  carried  on  the  tiller.  The  move- 
ment of  the  tiller  as  it  is  swung  to  port  or  starboard  thus  serves 
to  give  the  connecting-rod  a  longitudinal  movement,  which,  in 
its  turn,  manipulates  the  foresail  and  jib  as  explained  before. 
.  .  .  The  length  of  each  tack  is  regulated  by  the  set  of  the  blades 
on  the  log,  which  can  be  altered  at  will,  and  also  by  an  intercept- 
ing gear  between  the  primary-motion  shaft  and  the  tiller-releas- 
ing gear.  The  proportionate  length  of  one  tack  to  the  other  is 
determined  by  the  relative  working  positions  of  the  tiller-releaser, 
and  the  tiller-engaging  peg.  These  relative  positions  are  ad- 
justed by  means  of  an  eccentrically  slotted  quadrant,  C,  which 
acts  through  a  lever  that  serves  to  hold  the  releaser. 

"  If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  yacht  return  before  the  wind  to  the 
starting-point  after  beating  to  the  outer  mark,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary  to  allow  a  catch  or  pawl,  which  is  worked  by  the  rotation  of 
the  log,  to  engage  with  the  teeth  of  a  registering  wheel,  the  rota- 
tion of  which  brings  a  small  peg  on  this  wheel  into  contact  with 
the  main-sheet  holder  after  the  yacht  has  covered  the  required 
distance.  The  main  sheet,  being  released,  immediately  pays  out, 
and  the  little  yacht  swings  around  for  her  homeward  journey  be- 
fore the  wind." 


MAX  in  peace  is  a  domesticated  animal;  he  lives  in  security 
and  his  fighting  instincts  become  dulled.  Hence  he  runs 
the  risk  of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  more  warlike,  tho  less  civilized, 
tribes.  So  argues  M.  Felix  Le  Dantec  in  an  article  in  the  Revue 
Encyclopciliqite  entitled  "Peace  and  Decadence."  Says  this 
writer : 

"We  love  to  dream  of  universal  and  everlasting  peace:  we  are 
apt  to  see  always  the  cruel  and  sad  side  of  war  instead  of  its 
heroic  side  ;  we  are  no  longer  in  that  barbaric  period  of  the 
world's  history  when  martial  qualities  were  regarded  as  the 
highest  of  the  manly  virtues.  We  now  look  upon  thinkers  and 
scientific  men  as  the  true  elite  of  humanity,  and  it  is  only  in 
times  of  unthinking  enthusiasm  that  we  admire  conquerors. 
Such  periods  of  enthusiasm  must  be  regarded  as  hereditarv  rem- 
nants of  the  feelings  of  a  past  age,  whose  only  glory  was  in  vic- 
tory. The  dream  of  a  Tolstoy  is  infinitely  finer  than  the  career 
of  a  Xapoleon,  but  if  we  can  see  to  the  bottom  of  things  we  shall 
find  that  this  dream  is  a  Utopia  ;  we  must  have  war  or  its  equiv- 
alent if  men  are  to  remain  brave,  and  we  must  have  injustice  if 
men  are  to  remain  just.  The  human  species  is  a  poor  thing  !  .  .  . 
"The  two  great  evolutionists,  Lamarck  and  Darwin,  agree  in 

demonstrating  that  races 
degenerate  in  times  of  pros- 
perity. .  .  .  With  Darwin, 
the  factor  of  progressive 
evolution  is  natural  selec- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the 
disappearance  of  the  least 
favored  individuals  in  favor 
of  the  most  fit ;  but  alas  '  in 
the  history  of  prosperous 
races  we  find  an  inverse 
artificial  selection  that  fatal- 
ly determines  a  regressive 
evolution.  The  affection  of 
man  for  his  kind  induces 
him  to  care  for  the  diseased 
individuals  who,  left  to 
themselves,  would  certainly  have  disappeared;  but  the  condi- 
tion that  this  should  be  possible  is  that  there  should  be  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  prosperity  in  the  country;  in  a  poor  country 
or  one  in  war,  inferior  individuals  have  less  chance  of  preserva- 
tion." 

Exactly  the  contrary  of  this  is  true,  M.  Le  Dantec  tells  us.  in 
the  case  of  domestic  animals.  In  rich  countries,  the  inferior  ani 
mals  are  willingly  sacrificed  and  the  breed  is  kept  up  ;  while  in 
poor  regions  the  owners  have  so  few  animals  that  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  even  the  inferior  ones,  and  the  breed  falls  off. 
Man  is  doing  for  himself  in  prosperous  countries,  the  writer  savs. 
just  what  he  does  for  his  breeds  of  animals  in  poor  countries— he 
is  keeping  carefully  all  the  inferior  types,  and  this  is  a  prime 
cause  of  the  decadence  due  to  prosperity.  So  much  for  the  effect 
of  selection.  Lamarck's  teachings  show  us  that  another  set  of 
forces  is  working  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  we  can  not  with- 
stand them,  for  they  are  the  result  of  existence  itself.  Says  the 
writer : 

"  Lamarck  teaches  us  that  our  organs  are  developed  by  exer- 
cise and  atrophied  by  inactivity,  and  that  the  results  of  this  de- 
velopment or  atrophy  are  transmitted  by  hereditv.  Animals 
that  live  in  a  state  of  nature  are  alive  because  they  have  resisted 
all  destructive  agencies,  and  they  do  this  by  means  of  special 
organs  that  are  continually  being  exercised.  Now  the  man  of  a 
prosperous  race  has  succeeded  in  sheltering  himself  from  these 
destructive  agencies  without  having  to  struggle  against  them  ; 
he  therefore  loses  progressively  the  use  of  all  the  organs  that 
give  him  power  to  fight  directly  against  the  elements." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  destructive  agency  of  cold,  says  M.  Le 
Dantec.  Wild  animals  are  able  to  resist  this  successfully,  but 
man  avoids  cold  instead  of  fighting  it ;  hence,  if  exposed  to  win- 
try weather  without  clothing,  he  would  inevitably  perish.     This 
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is  true  also  in  the  case  of  all  other  natural  destructive  agencies  ; 
civilized  races  are  becoming  less  and  less  tit  to  contend  individ- 
ually against  hostile  environment  because  they  grow  up  amid 
conditions  where  such  strife  is  unnecessary.  Domestic  animals 
generally  die  when  returned  to  the  wild  state.  To  quote  M.  Le 
Dantec's  final  paragraphs  : 

"The  state  of  domesticity  with  animals  corresponds  to  the  state 
of  prolonged  peace  with  man,  because  of  the  resulting  state  of 
security.  See  the  ears  of  a  dog  ;  they  are  often  hanging  and  very 
slightly  movable.  The  ancestors  of  the  dog.  in  their  wild  state, 
had  very  movable  ears  like  those  of  the  wolves  ;  their  ears  were 
always  erect  because  of  the  dangers  that  they  encountered.  The 
muscles  that  made  the  ears  of  wild  dogs  so  admirable  a  defensive 
weapon  have  atrophied  progressively. 

"In  the  man  who  has  lived  long  in  peace,  the  warlike  instincts 
become  softened  ;  we  strive  against  this  progressive  atrophy  by 
means  of  the  physical  exercises  called  sports,  which  are  a  sort  of 
imitation  of  war  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  decadence  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  our  nature.  The  more  we  live  in  peace,  the  more 
horror  we  have  of  war.  We  admire  no  more  those  whom  our  an- 
cestors honored  above  all,  and  so  we  find  ourselves  in  a  fatal  con- 
dition of  inferiority  compared  with  those  peoples  whose  barbaric 
instincts  have  been  preserved  to  the  detriment  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  development.  It  has  always  been  thus:  the  Romans 
conquered  the  Greeks.  But,  after  all.  was  it  not  more  honor  to 
France  to  produce  a  Pasteur  than  a  Napoleon  ?  " — Translation 
made  for  The  Literrv  Digest. 


A   WHEEL  THAT  CARRIES   ITS    RAIL    WITH    IT. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  new  kind  of  wheel 
that  is  reported  to  be  used  successfully  in  France.  It  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Izart,  and  its  principle  and  operation  have 
both  been  approved  by  engineering  authorities.  M.  Izart's 
wheel  is  double,  the  inner  circle  or  wheel  proper  running  on  the 
interior  surface  of  the  outer  circle,  which  the  inventor  calls  a 
"movable  rail."  The  advantages  of  this  combination  are  set 
forth  in  a  contribution  to  Cosmos  (Paris)  by  M.  L.  Reverchon. 
Says  this  writer  : 

"  Rails  effect  so  great  an  economy  in  the  force  necessary  to  the 
traction  of  vehicles  that  it  is  natural  that  inventors  should  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  principle  to  ordinary  carriages.  We  have 
seen  several  projects  of  this  kind  put  forward  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  thought  on  the  part  of  their  originators,  such  as  the 
jointed  rail  that  surrounds  both  wheels  on  each  side  of  the  car- 
riage like  a  bicycle 
chain  !  This  would 
be  quite  sufficient 
to  stop  the  best-ap- 
pointed carriage. 

"M.      Izart     does 
not    belong    to    the 
class    of     inventors 
who     despise     logic 
and  do  not  deign  to 
consult    mechanicd 
laws.        His      wheel 
seems  to  us  to  be  a 
real    solution  of  the 
problem. 
"It  is    simply  an 
ordinary  wheel  surrounded  by  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  slightly 
larger  than  its  own  and  on  which  it  rolls,  keeping  interiorly  tan- 
gent to  it 

"  Let  us  say  at  the  outset,  with  the  inventor,  that  on  macadam 
or  any  smooth,  hard  roadbed  the  movable  rail  has  no  advantage. 
Such  a  road  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  rail,  and  a  device  of 
this  kind  would  only  increase  the  dead  weight  and  resistance  of 
the  carriage.  But  when  the  road  is  rough  or  muddy,  or  on  a 
stone  pavement,  the  superiority  of  the  new  system  is  evident. 

"Referring  to  the  diagram,  what  docs  the  ordinary  wheel  do 
when  it  meets  with  an  obstacle?  First  it  is  checked  and  trans- 
mits a  shock  to  the  passengers.  Then  it  surmounts  the  obstacle, 
lifting  its  load   vertically.      The   force  of  traction   being  exerted 
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horizontally,  the  necessary  effort  is  considerable.  When  the  ob- 
stacle lias  been  passed,  there  is  a  fall  and  another  shock,  and  the 
same  thing  happens  at  every  obstacle,  at  every  paving-stone. 
Whoever  has  ridden  on  an  artillery  caisson  or  even  in  an  ordi- 
nary carriage,  along  a  paved  street,  knows  thf  disagreeable  sen- 
sation that  is  produced 

"  Xow.  what  docs  Izart's  wheel  do? 

"  When  it  reaches  the  obstacle,  the  '  rail'  is  cheeked,  just  as  the 
ordinary  wheel  is;  but  at  the  same  time  it  forms  an  inclined 
plane  on  which  the  inner  wheel  moves  easily  and  without  shock 
up  to  the  point  A,  at  which  it  is  just  above  the  obstacle.  The 
weight  of  the  load  then  causes  oscillation  of  the  circular  rail.,  the 
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portion  of  which  behind  the  point  of  application  forms  a  lever 
and  aids  in  carrying  forward  the  vehicle.  The  descent  from  the 
obstacle  is  made  with  equal  ease  and  without  shock,  the  rail 
always  acting  as  a  bridge  between  the  road  and  the  obstacles 
upon  it. 

"On  a  muddy  or  sandy  road,  the  ordinary  wheel  sinks  in. 
Traction  becomes  very  difficult,  a  considerable  segment  being 
always  in  contact  with  the  earth.  In  this  case  also  the  movable 
rail  produces  its  effect  by  acting  continually  as  a  lever  to  help 
the  wheel  up. 

"  We  can  not-enter  here  into  numerical  comparisons,  nor  appeal 
to  arithmetic  to  show  the  coefficient  of  economy  of  the  Izart  wheel. 
It  is  sufficient  to  have  shown  that  this  coefficient  exists  and  that 
in  certain  cases  it  may  become  considerable.  It  appears  in  prac- 
tise by  a  diminution  in  the  motive  force  necessary  for  traction, 
or  by  an  increase  of  the  load  that  may  be  carried  with  the  same 
power.  At  the  same  time  the  ease  of  motion  and  the  absence  of 
shocks  and  bumps  assures  the  greater  safety  of  the  load  and  of 
the  motor,  whether  this  be  horse  or  engine." 

The  writer  concludes  by  mentioning  a  final  advantage  of  the 
movable  rail,  which  makes  it  adaptable  to  any  wheel  and  in  any 
circumstances.  A  wheel  of  a  given  circumference  will  advance 
its  vehicle  in  a  single  rotation  by  a  distance  equal  to  that  circum- 
ference. But  if  it  rolls  on  the  interior  of  a  movable  rail  it  covers 
this  same  distance  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  rail,  and  as  it  is 
the  corresponding  exterior  surface  of  the  latter  that  touches  the 
ground,  the  vehicle  will  be  advanced  a  proportionately  greater 
distance. —  Translation  made  for  Tiik   LITERARY  DIGEST, 


Lightning-Rods  as  Protectors.— We  recently  quoted 

an  editorial  from  one  of  the  electrical  papers  ridiculing  the  lire- 
tensions  of  the  average  lightning-rod  vender.  This  reflects  the 
general  scientific  opinion,  which  is  that  most  lightning-rods  are 
worse  than  useless.  Another  side  of  the  question  is  presented, 
however,  in  a  recent  report  made  to  the  Berlin  Flectrotechnical 
Society.  Says  '///<•  Electrical  World  (abstracting  a  notice  in 
the  Elektrische  Ztitung,  April  26)  :  "The  report  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  a  lightning-rod  really  affords  protection  ;  its  use  should 
l>i-  more  extended  by  simplifying 'and  cheapening  its  construc- 
tion ,    the  installation  of  lightnin Is  should  be  considered  in 
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the  design  of  a  building,  not  after  it  has  been  erected.  The 
lightning-rod  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  upper  part  for  receiving 
the  flash,  the  line,  and  the  connection  to  earth;  the  top  consists 
of  metallic  points,  surfaces  or  edges,  of  any  form,  not  necessarily 
in  form  of  a  rod  with  a  geometrical  point ;  the  line  should  con- 
nect the  upper  part  with  the  earth  conductors  by  the  shortest 
possible  path,  and  with  the  fewest  possible  bends  ;  it  should  sur- 
round the  building,  especially  the  roof,  if  possible,  on  all  sides  ; 
the  metallic  portions  of  the  building,  such  as  the  gutters,  drain- 
pipes, etc.,  may  be  used  for  the  line  ;  the  line  is  to  be  connected 
with  all  large  metallic  masses  on  the  building  ;  the  earth  conduc- 
tors should  be  as  extended  as  possible  ;  damp  places  should  be 
favored  ;  existing  metallic  pipes  may  be  used  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficiently  good  ground.  The  prevention  against 
damage  by  flash  is  the  greater,  the  more  all  parts  of  the  building 
which  are  liable  to  flashes  are  protected  by  metallic  collectors, 
the  greater  the  number  of  lines  along  the  building,  and  the  more 
extended  the  earth  conductors.  Even  a  defective  lightning-rod 
may  give  protection  ;  an  increase  of  the  danger  can  result  only 
from  very  great  and  unusual  mistakes  in  its  installation. 
Branched  lines  of  iron  should  have  a  cross-section  of  at  least  50 
square  millimeters  [^  square  inch],  unbranched  lines  of  at  least 
roo  square  millimeters  [i  square  inch]  ;  for  copper,  half  of  these 
cross-sections  are  sufficient ;  zinc  should  have  a  cross-section  of 
1%  times  that  of  iron  ;  lead  3  times  that  of  iron.  The  single 
parts  of  the  line  may  be  connected  by  soldering,  riveting,  screw- 
ing, etc.  ;  connections  which  are  not  soldered  should  be  at  least 
10  centimeters  long.  In  order  to  keep  the  lightning-rod  in  good 
condition,  tests  by  experts  are  necessary  from  time  to  time." 


instance  have  not  been  everywhere  accepted,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  has  pointed  out  to  electrical  engineers  a  method  of 
saving  money  in  power  transmission. 


A    DISCOVERY     IN     ELECTRIC    TRANSMISSION. 

A  DISCOVERY  which  may  have  important  results  in  electric 
engineering  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Frederick  Bedell,  of 
Cornell  University.  Professor  Bedell  finds  that  when  direct  and 
alternating  currents  are  sent  over  the  same  line,  each  behaves  as 
if  the  other  were  not  there,  and  that  thus  the  same  line  can  be 
used  for  two  separate  systems  of  transmission  of  energy  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  line.  "This,"  says  Prof.  R.  A.  Fessenden,  in 
Science,  "  would  seem  to  remove  the  last  objection  to  the  general 
use  of  the  alternating  current  system,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
method  will  be  extensively  used. "  Professor  Bedell  read  a  paper 
on  his  discovery  before  the  recent  New  York  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  it, 
after  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  statistical  tables  embodying  the 
numerical  results  of  his  experiments,  he  states  his  conclusion  as 
follows  : 

"Each  current  acts  as  tho  it  had  the  whole  conductor  to  itself 
and  the  other  current  were  absent.  Accordingly,  the  conductors 
of  an  alternating  current  system  may  be  used  also  as  the  con- 
ductors for  a  direct  current,  exactly  as  if  the  alternating  current 
did  not  exist,  and  vice  versa 

"That  two  unlike  currents  in  no  wise  interfere  may  perhaps  be 
appreciated  from  the  following  example.  Suppose  we  have  a  di- 
rect current  of  ten  amperes  and  add  thereto  an  additional  ampere 
of  like  (direct)  current.  The  whole  current  is  now  eleven  amperes, 
which  flows  with  uniform  density  in  the  conductor,  so  that  the 
original  current  of  ten  amperes  has  only  }£  of  the  conductor  for 
its  use.  An  additional  current  of  like  kind,  therefore,  interferes 
with  the  original  current.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  with  an  orig- 
inal direct  current  of  ten  amperes  we  have  an  added  ampere  of 
alternating  current.  Half  the  time  this  is  of  the  same  polarity  as 
the  direct  current,  and  increases  the  current  density  in  the  con- 
ductor ;  but  half  the  time  the  alternating  current  is  opposite  in 
polarity  to  the  direct  current,  and  during  this  time  makes  the  to- 
tal flow  of  current  less  and  the  current  density  less  than  for  the 
direct  current  alone.  In  other  words,  the  additional  ampere  of 
direct  current  interferes  all  the  time  with  the  original  direct  cur- 
rent ;  whereas  the  additional  ampere  of  alternating  current  acts 
as  a  detriment  for  half  the  time,  and  as  an  assistance  for  half  the 
time,  these  two  effects  tending  to  cancel." 

Professor  Bedell  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  alterna- 
ting current  and  its  phenomena,  and  altho  his  conclusions  in  this 


Is  Leprosy  Curable?— That  lepers  may  be  cured  if  they 
will  only  keep  from  eating  fish,  was  recently  asserted  in  a  lecture 
at  the  Polyclinic  (London)  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  The 
speaker,  as  reported  by  the  London  correspondent  of  The  Med- 
ical News  (July  7),  "showed  a  case  of  recovery  from  leprosv, 
remarking  that  he  would  use  the  term  'cure'  but  for  his  awe  of 
certain  captious  critics,  for  the  patient  had  permanent  anesthesia 
of  the  hands  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  his  feet.  All  evidence  of 
active  leprosy,  however,  had  been  absent  for  six  years.  The 
words  'cure'  and 'recovery'  meant  cessation  of  disease  processes, 
not  absolute  restoration  to  normal  condition.  He  mentioned 
another  case  of  a  florid,  healthy-looking  man  quite  blind  from 
leprosy,  whose  hands  were  to  some  extent  helpless  from  anes- 
thesia and  muscular  atrophy.  But  for  fifteen  years  he  was  free 
from  aggressive  symptoms.  .  .  .  The  treatment  consisted  in 
small  doses  of  arsenic,  liberal  diet,  and  abstinence  from  fish. 
In  about  eighteen  months  all  traces  of  patches  had  disappeared 
from  hi«  hands  and  feet.  From  that  time  unusual  slow  restor- 
ration  progressed,  the  hands  became  less  dusky  and  somewhat 
less  numb,  and  the  ulnar  nerves  smaller.  The  patient  enjoved 
good  health  except  that  he  suffered  from  dyspepsia. 

"As  long  ago  as  1879  Mr.  Hutchinson  published  a  case  of  recov- 
ery from  leprosy.  A  woman  returned  from  Barbadoes  with  lep- 
rosy in  the  most  severe  form — the  tubercular.  In  the  course  of 
years  whilst  residing  in  England,  she  recovered,  but  her  hands 
remained  numb  and  crippled.  She  was  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
fish.  Mr.  Hutchinson  since  then  has  seen  many  cases  of  recov- 
ery of  lepers  who  have  come  from  abroad  to  reside  in  England. 
The  same  observation  has  been  made  in  America  as  to  Norwegian 
lepers. " 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

The  elevator  at  the  Washingion  Monument  is  hereafter  to  be  operated 
by  electricity,  we  are  told  by  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer.  "  It  costs 
the  Government  at  present  about  §20,000  a  year  to  take  the  public  up  the 
500  feet  to  the  top  and  down  again.  The  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill, 
approved  June  6,  included  $20,000  for  one  dynamo  and  connections,  and  in- 
stallation of  new  system,  and  $6,500  for  an  addition  to  the  boiler  house." 

"A  CURIOUS  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Germany,  that  land 
of  never-ending  research,"  says  The  Western  Electrician.  "It  is  that  the 
lens  of  the  human  eye  is  diamagnetic,  or  possessed  of  the  apparent  property 
of  being  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet.  It  is  suggested  as  a 
possibility  that  this  characteristic  might  be  utilized  in  a  magnetic  treat- 
ment to  flatten  the  lens  and  thus  improve  or  perhaps  cure  nearsightedness." 

"AMONG  the  interesting  suggestions  relating  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
Philippines,"  says  The  Western  Electrician,  "is  the  statement  that  the 
islands  are  the  proper  place  to  grow  gutta-percha  cheaply  and  profitably. 
This  assertion  is  not  made  by  some  optimistic  American  expansionist,  but 
is  found  in  a  work  just  published  in  Germany  and  mentioned  by  United 
States  Consul  Hughes  of  Coburg.  The  writer  notes  that  the  supply  of 
gutta-percha  is  almost  exhausted,  owing  to  the  reckless  and  primitive  way 
in  which  the  trees  were  treated  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  whence  the  princi- 
pal output  has  come.  As  these  trees  will  flourish  in  only  a  very  few  places, 
the  question  has  become  serious." 

Commenting  on  the  opening  of  underground  electric  roads  in  London  and 
Paris,  both  largely  equipped  with  American  apparatus.  The  Electrical 
World  says  :  "  There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  shoemaker's  wife  goes  ill- 
shod,  and  it  has  a  pertinency  to  the  situation  which  discloses  the  two  lead- 
ing capitals  of  the  old  world  equipped  with  American  underground  electric 
railways,  while  not  a  city  in  this  country  has  anything  of  the  kind,  unless 
we  count  in  the  Boston  subway,  which  is  simply  a  sunken  track  for  trolley 
cars.  However,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  able  to  try  underground  roads 
here  without  going  to  Europe  for  the  experience,  while  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  useful  points  in  practise  will  have  been  developed  in  Europe 
that  will  be  worthy  of  study  or  imitation." 

To  a  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Sun  who  asked  why  builders  of 
automobiles  did  not  dispense  with  the  dashboard,  since  the  mud-splashing 
horse  was  absent,  another  correspondent  replied  that  the  dashboard  serves 
to  keep  the  passengers  warm,  and  that  vehicles  without  it  would  be  un- 
sightly. Neither  of  these  persons,  says  The  Electrical  Review,  "  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  why  automobile  doors  should  open  from  the  side  of 
the  vehicle  where  they  do  not  belong,  or  why  automobiles  should  still  have 
little  railings  on  which  to  rest  the  reins  of  the  horse  \\  hich  is  not  there,  or 
whv  the  makers  of  these  vehicles  have  departed  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  carriage  builder  and  made  things  such  as  we 
see  on  our  streets  — unsightly,  unfitted  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  horse,  and  probably  destined  to  be  looked  upon 
by  our  grandchildren  as  examples  of  the  perverted  taste  of  their  ances- 
tors." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


BEARING 


OF     PSYCHICAL     RESEARCH      UPON 
THE    BIBLE    MIRACLES. 


ANEW  field  of  Christian  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  some  re- 
ligious thinkers,  has  been  opened  up  by  the  results  already 
obtained  through  psychical  research.  While  most  of  the  well- 
known  psychical  investigators,  such  as  Professor  Hyslop,  the 
Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  Professor  Wal- 
lace, have  been  disbelievers  in  orthodox  Christianity,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  a  bold  claim  is  made  for  the  value  of  psychical 
research  to  Christian  apologetics  by  a  writer  in  The  Living 
Church  (Prot.  Episc. ,  July  2S) ,  a  publication  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly High  Church  in  its  sympathies.  The  writer  (the  Rev. 
Edwin  Macomb  Duff)  makes  two  claims:  first,  that  the  facts 
disclosed  by  psychic  research  tend  to  strengthen  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  ;  second,  that  they  show  man's  essential  need  of 
a  Savior.  The  writer,  whose  articles  upon  the  same  subject  in 
The  Church  Eclectic  (February,  March)  have  attracted  some  at- 
tention, argues  that  if  these  have  been  accepted  as  "safe  and 
sound  "  by  the  conservative  editor  of  that  magazine,  this  fact 
should  have  some  weight  in  overcoming  the  initial  prejudice 
which  orthodox  Protestant  Christians  feel  toward  all  modern 
forms  of  the  occult.     He  says  ; 

"Without  any  remarks  upon  what  psychical  research  is,  under 
what  auspices  it  has  been  conducted  since  1882,  what  strictly  sci- 
entific methods  it  has  pursued,  what  particular  claims  of  psychic 
phenomena  it  has  brought  to  light,  I  think  it  will  suffice  to  refer 
the  reader  for  specific  evidence  to  the  thirteen  published  volumes 
of  the  society's  proceedings,  to  the  two  volumes  '  Phantasms  of 
the  Living, '  by  Messrs.  Gurney,  Podmore,  and  Myers,  and  to  the 
book  of  Mr.  Frank  Podmore  which  presents  the  evidence  in  sum- 
marized form,  '  Apparitions  and  Thought  Transference. '  It  may 
not  be  amiss  also  t<  point  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  as  two  prominent  members  of  the  Psychical  Re- 
search Society. 

"Now  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  psychical  research,  sum- 
marily stated,  come  to  this  :  The  human  mind  in  a  certain  con- 
dition of  passivity,  sometimes  in  hypnosis,  and  sometimes  in  a 
state  superficially  indistinguishable  from  normal  wakefulness, 
manifests  certain  faculties  and  powers  which  are  supersensory, 
and  supernormal ,  and  at  the  same  time  manifests  singular  lim- 
itations and  weakness,  in  that  it  becomes  the  slave  of  the  sug- 
gestion. The  bearings  of  these  facts  upon  Christian  evidence 
a:x-,  it  seems  to  me,  in  part  self-evident  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  ap- 
parent upon  a  little  reflection.  The  first  self-evident  conclusion 
derivable  from  the  facts  is,  I  think,  this:  'The  existence  of  a 
superphysical,  or  of  a  supersensory,  becomes  a  fact  resting 
upon  scientific  demonstration.  This,  of  course,  is  fatal  to  skep- 
ticism of  the  materialistic  order.  From  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  materialism  has  challenged  Christian  thought  to 
produce  proof  of  the  existence  of  anything  that  is  not  referable  to 
a  physical  explanation  ;  to  prove,  for  instance,  that  thought  it- 
self is  not  a  mere  secretion  of  brain  as  bile  is  a  secretion  of  the 
liver ;  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  resultant  of  ganglionic 
cellular  activity.  Philosophic  idealism  has  come  forward  with 
answers  ;  but  they  have  all  been  speculative  and  a  priori,  not  to 
say  painfully  abstruse,  in  their  character.  But  now  we  are  in 
possession  of  conclusive  proof  that  there  are  facts  which  are  not 
referable  to  a  physical  explanation.  It  is  no  longer  speculatively 
but  scientifically  certain  that  the  materialistic  hypothesis  is  in- 
adequate to  account  for  all  the  facts  that  are  known.  This,  I 
submit,  is  alone  an  immense  gain  for  Christian  apologetics,  and 
its  value  can  not  be  overemphasized 

"I  must  now  state  an  observed  fact  falling  under  the  generali- 
zation stated  above  from  which  another  very  important  conclu- 
sion is  derivable,  viz.,  psychic  research  has  found  that  the  super- 
sensory  manifestations  of  the  human  mind  are  highest  when  the 
cerebral  and  other  physical  functions  of  the  subject  are  lowest. 
From  this  fact  probability  becomes  so  high  as  to  be  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  when  the   physical   functions  of   the   body  cease  alto- 


gether, the  supersensory  faculties  and  powers  will  attain  to 
their  norma/  functional  perfection.  Thomson  J.  Hudson, 
LL.D.,  in  his '  Scientific  Demonstrations  of  the  Future  Life,  'devel- 
ops this  thought  briefly  as  follows  :  (1)  It  is  an  axiom  of  science 
that  nature  never  produces  functions,  faculties,  or  powers  for 
which  there  is  not  some  normal  use  in  some  sphere  of  existence. 
(2)  The  exercise  of  the  supersensory  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  physical  plane  of  existence  is  abnormal.  All 
their  deliverances  require  sensory  verification  before  they  can 
be  trusted.  (3)  We  are  therefore  compelled,  by  hypothesis,  to 
predicate  a.  future  and  superphysical  state  of  existence  in  which 
to  look  for  a  normal  exercise  of  these  functions,  faculties,  and 
powers.  A  future  life  thus  becomes  demonstrable  by  strict  sci- 
entific induction  which  reasons  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
"The  next  conclusion  is  negative  in  its  character,  viz..  that 
inasmuch  as  all  these  supersensory  manifestations  are  referable 
to  the  mind  of  a  human  agent,  there/ore  the  agency  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  is  excluded.  Psychic  research  thus  becomes  the 
logical  graveyard  of  that  lamentable  superstition,  Spiritualism." 

Another  important  inference  to  be  deduced  from  these  facts  is, 
thinks  the  writer,  that  if  the  immortal  part  of  man  is  thus  lim- 
ited and  circumscribed  S3  as  to  become  the  prey  of  vicious  sug- 
gestions, man  "stands  in  need  of  a  Savior."  But  Mr.  Duff's 
most  important  deduction  deals  with  the  very  basis  of  traditional 
Christianity  itself,  namely,  the  credibility  of  the  New-Testament 
miracles.  His  proposition  is  that  "if  superphysical  phenomena 
happen  now,  they  might  have  happened  in  New-Testament 
times."     He  writes ; 

"There  is  much  more  to  be  said  under  this  proposition  than 
our  present  limits  permit  us  to  say.  First  of  all,  so-called  ra- 
tionalistic critics  of  the  New  Testament  have  built  their  super- 
structure upon  the  supposed  and  assumed  non-existence  of  the 
superphysical  in  the  earthly  plane  of  existence.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  '  Robert  Elsmerean'  proposition  that  has  been  so 
long  dinned  into  our  ears  that '  miracles  (i.e.,  superphysical  phe- 
nomena) do  not  happen.'  Under  this  assumption  the  super- 
physical  has  been  eliminated  from  the  New  Testament  and  all 
the  documents  thereof  practically  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  skep- 
tics. But  miracles,  i.e..  superphysical  phenomena,  do  happen. 
Psychic  research  has  established  that  fact.  What  is  the  result? 
The  result  is  that  the  a  priori  arguments  of  rationalistic  critics 
go  for  nothing.  Scholarship  returns  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
documents  minus  a  foregone  bias  of  destruction.  Now  space 
forbids  me  to  pursue  this  thought  as  it  ought  to  be  pursued.  I 
must  leave  the  subject  with  a  quotation  from  a  Bible  handbook 
which  is  approved,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  most  conservative, 
and  will  content  myself  with  a  brief  comment  upon  the  quotation. 
I  quote  from  the  Rev.  Arthur  Carr's  article  on  Miracles  in  'The 
Cambridge  Companion  to  the  Bible. '  He  writes  :  '  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  regard  miracles  as  deviations  from  the  order  of  nature 
or  the  laws  of  nature.  All  that  can  be  truly  asserted  is  that  the 
causes  of  which  miracles  were  the  results  are  unknown  to  us.  .  .  . 
A  miracle  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  a  hitherto 
latent  divine  force. ' 

"Will  any  one  impugn  the  soundness  of  these  observations? 
The  line  of  thought  which  they  suggest  is  this:  Our  Lord  in 
His  superphysical  works,  both  therapeutic  and  thaumaturgic, 
brought  laws  into  operation.  He  knew  the  laws  and  He  utilized 
them.  He  reversed  or  suspended  no  law  of  nature,  when  we 
consider  'nature'  to  include  the  whole  universe,  both  physical 
and  spiritual.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  gospel  narratives 
and  ascertain  there  whether  our  Lord  is  represented  in  these 
works  to  be  suspending  law  or  to  be  utilizing  it.  Do  we  find 
there  any  indications  of  limitations  and  conditions  recognized  by 
the  Master  as  restraining  Ilim  (St  .Mark  vi.  5  ;  compare  St.  Matt. 
xiii.  58)  in  any  of  His  mighty  works?  Do  we  find  any  mention 
of  exertion  or  exhaustion  of  energy  (St.  Mark  v.  30;  compare  St. 
Luke  vi.  i<>)  caused  by  any  of  His  superphysical  acts?  Are  evi- 
dences, for  example,  of  any  therapeutic  law  or  condition  (St. 
Matt.  ix.  29)  apparent?  If  we  do  seem  to  find  any  of  these  sug- 
gested indications,  how  do  they  compare  with  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions brought  out  by  modem  psychical  research?  If  we  find 
that  the  Master  seemed  to  be  cognizant  of  and  to  utilize  the  laws 
known  to  psychic  research,  what  a  tremendous  additional  testi- 
mony this  would  be  to  His  divinity  and  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
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the  Evangelists  !     Search  and  look  !     Perhaps  you  will  find  a  new 
and  rich  field  here  for  Christian  apologetics." 


CHRISTIAN    IMPERIALISM    IN   GERMANY. 


takes  have  been  made  and  harm  has  been  done  can  not  be  denied  ; 
but  all  the  more  is  it  necessary  to  understand  the  correct  princi 
pies,  the  right   ideals,   and  the  best  methods  of  solving  these 
mighty  historical  problems.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


IMPERIALISM  is  as  much  a  burning  question  in  the  Father- 
land as  it  is  in  America,  but  with  this  difference,  that  there 
the  question  of  right  or  wrong  is  regarded  as  virtually  settled 
and  only  the  problem  as  to  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  practically  is  being  discussed.  One  of  the  unique  features 
in  the  agitation  is  the  fact  that  Christian  bodies  are  taking  spe- 
cial interest  and  working  on  a  solution  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  most  characteristic  utterances 
from  this  point  of  view  are  those  expressed  in  the  Evangelical 
Social  Congress  in  Carlsruhe,  a  representative  body  of  three 
hundred  of  the  most  progressive  leligious  thinkers  in  Germany. 
Two  prominent  savants,  the  law  professor  of  the  University  of 
Marburg,  Dr.  Rathgen,  and  the  pro-American  agitator,  Dr.  Lip- 
sius,  presented  by  appointment  a  series  of  propositions  as  to  the 
duties  of  Christian  Germany  in  view  of  the  imperialistic  policy 
now  controlling  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  discussion,  as 
fully  reported  in  the  Chronik  (Leipsic,  No.  25),  presents  the  fol- 
lowing phases  of  thought : 

1.  With  the  change  in  modern  politics  and  the  development  of 
new  world  powers,  Germany,  too,  is  called  upon  to  take  its  part 
in  the  spread  of  its  commercial,  moral,  and  spiritual  powers 
among  those  peoples  hitherto  not  under  European  and  Chris- 
tian control. 

2.  Germany  must  become  a  world  power,  not  only  in  the  inter- 
ests of  its  economic  independence,  but  especially  because  it  has 
the  duty  of  contributing  toward  the  civilizing  and  developing  of 
peoples  that  have  hitherto  not  done  their  duty  toward  mankind. 

3.  The  economic  interests  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  are  an  in- 
centive to  higher  and  nobler  work,  and  are  a  part  of  the  pay  se- 
cured for  the  latter  ;  but  such  temporal  interests  are  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  application  of  force  in  securing  the  end  in  view. 
In  general,  to  base  a  colonial  policy  only  on  the  benefit  that  the 
mother  country  may  derive  is  unjustifiable. 

4.  The  moral  and  social  duties  which  will  make  Germany  a 
world  power  in  three  directions  are  :  (1)  the  social  conditions  at 
home  and  their  reforms  ;  (2)  the  strengthening  of  the  German 
influences  already  existing  abroad  ;  (3)  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  with  other  nations  and  types  of  culture. 

5.  In  the  colonial  policy  of  a  higher  over  against  a  lower,  nation, 
the  policy  should  prevail  of  elevating  the  latter  gradually  to  the 
stage  of  the  former  ;  and  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by  a  suppression 
of  the  national  peculiarities  of  such  lower  peoples,  but  by  wisely 
using  them  and  developing  them  along  higher  planes. 

The  historical  development  of  recent  decades  has  been  of  a 
character  that  has  made  the  Christian  nations  the  controlling 
forces  in  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  duties  of  a  Christian 
nation  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  nationality  or  country.  The 
control  of  the  world  by  Christian  principles  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Gospel.  The  duty  and  the  right  of  a  Christian  nation  to  become 
a  world  power  are  justified  among  other  things  in  its  abundance  of 
national  strength  and  vitality,  which  enable  it  to  make  others  the 
recipients  of  its  nobler  qualities.  The  education  of  foreign  and 
inferior  peoples  is  an  evidence  of  internal  strength  and  of  grow- 
ing vitality  in  any  Christian  people.  In  Germany  at  least  the 
conviction  is  general  and  deep-seated  that  it  is  the  call  of  the 
nation  to  fulfil  such  a  mission  among  those  who  occupy  a  lower 
state  in  civilization.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  such  a  policy 
should  be  pursued ;  circumstances  are  such  that  this  must  be 
done.  The  right  to  do  this  lies  also  in  the  general  duty  of  man- 
kind to  master  the  etirth  and  to  make  it  serviceable  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  created.  This  neither  the  negro  tribes  nor 
the  states  under  Islam  nor  the  South  American  republics  can  do  ; 
this  can  be  done  only  by  European  powers,  as  is  seen  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Japan,  Tunis,  etc.  That  this  can  not  be  done  without 
the  application  of  force  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  ;  but 
conquest  of  such  inferior  people  is  only  to  be  the  preliminary  step 
toward  their  salvation,  education,  and  civilization  in  accordance 
with  Christian  principles.     That  in  prosecuting  such  work  mis- 


STATISTICS    OF    THE     CHINESE     PROTESTANT 

MISSIONS. 

'THE  wide  extent  of  the  missionary  work  undertaken  in  China 
■*■  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  graphically  shown 
by  the  subjoined  table,  abridged  from  the  advance  sheets  of  The 
Missionary  Review  (September) ,  altho  the  extensive  work  of  the 
French,  German,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  American  Roman  Catholic 
missions  in  China  is  not  included.  According  to  the  complete 
table,  there  were  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  54  Protestant  mis- 
sionary societies  operating  in  China,  with  527  ordained  and  519 
lay  missionaries  of  European  or  American  nationality  ;  470  sta- 
tions ;  8o,6S2  communicants,  and  30,046  day-pupils.  The  figures 
of  the  twenty-three  American  missionary  societies  in  China  are 
particularly  interesting  and  show  that  at  the  present  moment 
nearly  a  thousand  American  men  and  women  missionaries  are  in 
more  or  less  imminent  peril  in  China,  if  they  have  not  already 
met  death.     The  table  in  part  is  as  follows : 


Name  of  Society. 


American  Board 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Board 

Presbyterian  Board  (North) 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North) 
Seventh-Day  Baptist 

8  Southern  Baptist  Convention 

9  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South) 

10  Presbyterian  Church  (South) 

11  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society. 

12  Presbyterian  Church,  Canada 

13  American  Bible  Society 

Foreign  Christian  MissionarySociety 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance... 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

Swedish- American  Mission 

American  Friends' Board 

iq  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Canada 

20  (iospel  Baptist  Mission 

21  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Foreign  Lands 

22  Reformed  Presbyterians 

23  Cumberland  Presbyterians 


Totals  of  American  Societies. 


24  London  Missionary  Society 

25  British  Bible  Society 

26  Female  Education  Society    

27  Church  Miissionary  Society 

28  English  Presbyterians  

29  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  

30  Baptist  Missionary  Society 

31  Methodist  New  Connection 

32  Scotch  United  Presbyterian 

33  Scotch  Bible  Society 

3t  Societv  for  Propagation  of  Gospel. 

35  Methodist  Free  Church 

36  Irish  Presbyterians 

37  Church  of  Scotland 

38  Zenana  Missionary  Society 

39  Bible  Christians. 

40  Friends' F.  M.  Association 


Totals  of  British  Societies. 


41  Basel  Missionary  Society 

42  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 

43  Berlin  Woman's  China  Society 

44  Berlin  Missionary  Society 

1.  Evangelical  Prot.  Miss.  Assoc. 

46  Swedish  Mission 

47  Congregational  Church  of  Sweden  . 

48  German  China  Alliance 

49  Norwegian  Lutheran 

50  Danish  Missionary  Society 


Totals  of  Continental  Societies., 


51  China  Inland  Mission 

52  Chinese  Blind  Mission 

53  Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

54  International  Institute 


Totals  of  International  Societies. 


Net  Totals  of  all  Societies.. 
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Longitude    "Ewt   116°  from    Greenwich 


'Mukden 


Fu  =  Department  Capi(a(9. 

Chat*— -District  Capitals. 

Hsien  (ha.)  =CapitaU. 

Protestant  Hfisaion  Stations  Underlined. 


Longitude     East   116    from     Greenwich 


5','ni'    fc    CO.,    ESo»  S,    N  r. 


LOCATION   OF   THE    PROTESTANT   MISSIONS   IN   CHINA. 

Names  underlined  indicate  places  where  Protestant  missions  are  established.  —Courtesy  of  The  Missionary  Review, 


THE    ENGLISH    RITUAL   CONTROVERSY. 

THE  fires  of  the  ever-threatening  ritual  controversy  in  the 
English  Church,  after  a  short  period  of  comparative  quies- 
cence, show  signs  of  renewed  activity.  After  the  successive  pro- 
nouncements of  the  archbishops  against  the  use  of  ceremonial 
incense,  moving  lights,  and — latest  of  all — the  reservation  of  the 
Sacrament,  a  proposal  was  made  that  a  "  Round  Table  Confer- 
ence "  on  ritual  be  convened  representing  all  parties  in  the 
church,  in  the  hope  of  an  amicable  agreement.  Now,  however, 
such  hopes  of  compromise  seem  to  have  become  slighter  than 
ever.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union — which 
represents  the  high-church  element — official  declarations  were 
passed  which  condemn  the  opinion  of  the  archbishops  on  reserva- 
tion, and  once  more  make  evident  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
chasm  which  divides  "Catholic"  from  Evangelical  in  the  Church 
'.I  England.  The  declaration  states  that  it  is  the  teaching  of 
"the  whole  Catholic  faith  "  that  "in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  bread  and  wine,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  become,  in  and  by  consecration,  according  to  our  Lord's 
institution,  verily  and  indeed  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  our  Lord,  present  in  the  same  most  Holy  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  is  to  be  worshiped 
and  adored." 

A  great  cry  has  arisen  from  the  Protestant  party  in  the  church 
over  these  words,  which,  however,  only  announce  a  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence  held  by  many  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  a 
long  time,  altho  probably  never  asserted  with  such  publicity  and 
empressemettt  before.  Roman  Catholic  papers  point  out  that  this 
statement  is  by  no  means  the  doctrine  of  transsubstantiation, 
since  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  whole  elements  of  the  bread  and 


wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  for  the  ordinary 
English  Protestant,  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  any  form 
is  abhorrent,  and  the  columns  of  7 he  Times  and  of  the  leading 
religious  papers  contain  many  protestations,  interrogations,  and 
explanations.  The  extreme  press  of  either  side  is  urging  the  in- 
troduction of  the  question  into  the  coming  general  elections. 
The  Guardian  (High  Church),  however,  thinks  this  would  be  a 
mistake,  and  that  churchmen  should  deprecate  the  choice  of 
violent  partizans  as  candidates.  The  Church  Review  (High 
Church)  says  that  its  party  would  not  meet  with  any  success  in 
proposing  a  campaign  of  religious  propagandism,  yet  it  deplores 
the  divorce  of  religion  and  good  citizenship.  Passive  resistance 
is  no  longer  the  true  policy  of  the  church,  and  some  organization 
should  exist  that  can  present  the  High-Church  side  with  weight 
to  the  political  parties,  as  an  offset  to  the  deputations  of  Evangeli- 
cals who  from  time  to  time  wait  upon  the  politicians  with  proposals 
of  persecuting  policies.  The  Pilot  (High  Church) ,  too, advocates 
a  moderate  alliance  of  the  church  with  politics  for  the  present 
emergency.  In  the  meantime,  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  a  leader 
of  the  Protestant  Party,  has  given  notice  that  at  a  given  date  he 
will  call  attention  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  "increasing  law- 
lessness "  in  the  church,  and  demand  that  immediate  effect  be 
given  to  a  like  recent  resolution  of  the  Commons  that  "if  the 
efforts  now  being  made  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  secure 
due  obedience  of  the  clergy  are  not  effectual,  further  legislation 
will  be  required  to  maintain  the  existing  laws  of  church  and 
realm."  At  this  declaration,  according  to  tin-  words  of  Dean 
Hole,  in  a  recent  letter,  "Rome-  sneers,  Geneva  growls,  the  High 
Churchman  distrusts,  the  Broad  Churchman  smiles."  The  earl 
tried  hard  to  engage  the  services  of  the  Premier  for  his  purposes, 
and  begged  him  to  bring  in  a  hill  "  with  the  sole  object  of  making 
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the  clergy  obey  the  law  "  ;  but  the  marquis  declined  the  invita- 
tion.     The  Westminster  Gazette  (July  17)  says: 

"The  one  thing  Lord  Salisbury  can  not  contemplate  with  equa- 
nimity is  litigation  : 

"  'The  noble  earl  [said  Lord  Salisbury]  denounced  with  great 
effectiveness  the  protest  made  by  the  English  Church  Union.  I 
am  not  here  to  praise  or  to  blame  that  utterance.  In  fact,  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  read  it.  But  any  number  of  gentlemen  may 
gather  together  and  call  themselves  the  English  Church  Union 
and  may  pass  resolutions  on  any  subject,  human  or  divine,  and 
nothing  in  our  law  or  Constitution  to  hinder  them.  So  it  is  with 
many  other  matters.  I  hear  a  great  denunciation  of  the  confes- 
sional— I  have  expressed  my  opinion  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  this  House  upon  that  question — but  you  can  not  stop  it  by 
legislation.  If  A  tells  his  secrets  to  B,  nothing  you  can  put  on 
the  statute  book  would  give  the  slightest  hope  of  preventing  him 
from  doing  it.  If  you  trust  to  litigation,  you  have  a  very  poor 
prospect  before  you.     It  will  lead  to  a  very  stormy  time.' 

"This  was  certain  to  be  Lord  Salisbury's  answer — no  one  im- 
agined that  the  Government  would  initiate  any  new  coercive  leg- 
islation. Rather  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  would  prefer  to  trust 
to  free  indulgence 

"  Lord  Halifax's  contribution  to  the  debate  was  a  little  piece  of 
coat-trailing.  Referring  to  the  E.  C.  U.  declaration  and  to  the 
Holy  Communion,  he  said  : 

"'He  had  no  wish  to  shelter  himself  under  any  technicalities. 
The  bishops  and  the  synods  were  the  real  guardians  of  the  faith 
of  the  church.  Would  the  archbishops  and  the  bishops  collec- 
tively say  that  the  declaration  which  had  been  referred  to,  and 
for  the  issuing  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  to  some  extent  responsi- 
ble, was  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  belief  which  they  pro- 
fessed every  time  they  recited  the  creeds?' 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  will  not 
engage  in  a  controversy  of  this  kind.  Certainly  it  seems  a  part 
of  Catholic  practise  to  argue  without  ceasing  with  their  ecclesi- 
astical superiors.  Here  at  all  events  the  Ritualists  can  claim 
that  there  is  nothing  Romish  about  what  they  do." 

The  St.  /limes' s  Gazette  (July  17)  says: 

"  The  archbishop  pleads  for  patience  and  says  that  he  and 
his  brethren  have  already  effected  much.  He  argued  strongly 
against  legislative  action.  At  the  point  now  reached  by  the  ses- 
sion nothing  can  now  be  done,  and  no  sensible  man  can  wish 
that  the  need  for  doing  anything  should  ever  arise.  But  the  de- 
cision, whether  it  will  or  will  not,  does  not  depend  wholly  on 
sensible  men.  It  is  monstrous  that  a  small  minority  of  sacer- 
dotal fanatics  should  trade  on  the  moderation  of  the  bulk  of  the 
church  and  of  the  nation — which  in  plain  fact  is  what  is  happen- 
ing. When  they  can  no  longer  indulge  in  their  favorite  practises 
of  quibbling,  logic-chopping,  and  casuistry,  they  fall  back  on 
downright  disobedience,  and  when  there  is  a  proposal  to  call  them 
to  order,  they  rebuke  the  wicked  men  who  threaten  to  rend  the 
garment  of  the  church  by  putting  them  outside,  where  they 
would  be  free  to  believe  and  practise  anything  and  everything 
they  could  find  in  Rome  or  in  the  East.  There  must  come  a  time 
when  this  must  alter,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  so 
soon  as  this  is  made  clear  a  good  many  of  those  who  find  their 
conscientious  objections  at  present  insurmountable  will  be  vis- 
ited by  a  new  light." 

7 lie  Spectator,  always  a  sincere  lover  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  moderate  in  its  churchmanship,  takes  a  more  hopeful 
view  than  some  others.  Referring  to  Archbishop  Temple's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  remarks  that  Dr.  Temple  under- 
stands the  temper  in  which  the  present  crisis  should  be  met,  and 
that  he  does  not  mean  to  allow  himself  to  be  driven  from  his  true 
course  by  extremists  who  urge  "a  show  of  so-called  strength  and 
firmness."  The  temper  of  his  speech  is  "the  true  temper  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  breathes  the  spirit  which  .  .  .  has 
marked  her  out  as  among  the  noblest  of  spiritual  agencies  the 
world  has  seen.  That  spirit  is  one  of  a  sane  and  noble  tolerance, 
of  a  deep  and  understanding  respect  for  tender  consciences,  and 
of  patience  and  good  will."     The  writer  continues  : 

"The  words  in  which  the  archbishop  urged  the  House  of  Lords 
to  remember  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  apply  to  the 
whole  nation  :     '  I  must  remind  the  House  that  this  is  not  the  first 


time  that  I  have  prayed  your  lordships  to  remember  the  difficul- 
ties of  dealing  with  such  matters  as  these,  where  men's  conscien- 
ces are  so  very  much  strained,  where  men  feel  so  very  strongly, 
and  where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  men  to  change  the  course 
that  they  have  previously  pursued,  and  very  difficult  indeed  for 
them  to  dissever  themselves  from  those  with  whom  they  have 
previously  acted.  And  I  have  urged  before,  as  I  must  urge 
again,  that  in  such  matters  it  is  really  necessary,  unless  you  do 
most  serious  injustice,  to  be  patient  in  dealing  with  offenders  of 
this  kind,  who  are  perplexed  by  the  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  who  very  largely  indeed  really  desire  to  obey  the 
voice  of  authority,  but  who  at  the  same  time  are  held  back  by 
very  natural  feelings  and  by  the  belief  that  practises  which  they 
have  pursued  are  really  within  the  law  of  the  church.'  If  only 
the  country  will  adopt  this  tone  all  may  yet  be  well  with  the 
church.  In  this  sign  we  shall  conquer,  and  good  order,  a  rea- 
sonable discipline,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  a  wide  compre- 
hension shall  still  remain  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  Church  of 
England." 


SHALL    THERE    BE    A   "CATHOLIC    PARTY"    IN 
THE    UNITED   STATES? 

BISHOP  McFAUL'S  recent  address  to  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  which  he  advised  Roman  Catho- 
lics not  to  submit  supinely  to  the  discrimination  which,  he 
claimed,  is  made  against  them  in  American  political  life,  has 
roused  much  discussion.  The  bishop  urged  that  Roman  Catholic 
societies  should  unite  to  "insist  that  our  religion  shall  not  be 
made  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  our  national  rights, "  and 
his  words  have  been  widely  taken  to  mean  that  his  coreligionists 
should  unite  to  form  in  America  a  distinctly  Roman  Catholic 
Party  similar  to  the  influential  "Center"  in  Germany.  The 
bishop,  however,  denies  this,  and  said  later  (we  quote  from  The 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  June  30)  : 

"  I  was  careful  to  state  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  advocate 
a  Catholic  political  party.  This,  I  think,  would  be  unwise  for 
many  reasons  ;  neither  do  I  think  that  we  should  unreasonably 
emphasize  our  claims  for  justice.  We  are  American  citizens  enti- 
tled to  certain  rights,  and  these  we  must  possess.  Bigotry  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  deprive  us  of  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  any 
of  them.     We  ask  no  favors,  we  beg  for  no  privileges." 

'J he  Independent  and  other  papers,  however,  take  the  bishop's 
words  to  mean  an  organized  political  assault  upon  many  Ameri- 
can institutions,  including  the  public  schools.  Such  a  union, 
says  The  independent,  "would  provoke  a  most  undesirable  Prot- 
estant activity  such  as  we  have  seen  too  much  of  in  the  undesir- 
able work  of  the  A.  P.  A."  The  Christian  Work  (non-denom.), 
July  12,  quoting  the  bishop's  words  about  "our  constitutional 
rights,  "  given  above,  says  : 

"  Naturally  this  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  advocates 
the  organization  of  a  Catholic  political  party  ;  or,  if  he  does  not 
mean  that,  what  does  he  mean?  And  if  he  does  mean  it,  we 
have  only-  to  say  no  movement  could  be  made  that  would  be  more 
harmful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  it  goes  without 
saying  that  an  effort  to  interject  into  our  political  activities  the 
lamentable  disturbance  of  a  distinct  Catholic  party,  ready  to  sell 
its  votes  for  the  price  of  political  favor,  as  exists  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France  to-day.  is  wholly  without  justification  in  the 
history  of  American  Catholicism.  Of  course,  it  is  very  natural 
that  Catholics  should  insist  that  no  political  discrimination  be 
visited  against  them  on  the  ground  of  their  religious  faith,  nor  is 
it  wholly  surprising  if  they  resent  the  treatment  of  their  faith  as 
a  political  disability  in  a  candidate,  more  especially  since  they 
have  shown  during  the  whole  history  of  the  republic  that  they 
make  no  such  objection  to  Protestant  candidates. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  no  infringement 
upon  their  rights  if  Americans  upon  certain  exigencies  prefer  to 
elect  their  Protestant  to  their  Catholic  brethren  to  certain  offices. 
The  Catholic  right  lies  not  in  inviolability  from  any  discrimina- 
tion at  the  polls,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  and  free  civic  priv- 
ileges under  the  law.  Such  privileges  they  enjoy  and  freely  ex- 
ercise, just  as  the   Protestants  and  others  do,  to  vote  as  tl 
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please,  and  if  at  times  they  prefer  to  vote  for  those  who  are 
Protestants,  while  Catholics  may  deprecate  the  fact,  their  rights 

really  not  invaded.     The  I  our  Catholic  friends  have 

not  always  been  wise  in  their  political  action,  and  especially  in 
the  matter  of  our  public  schools  ;  and  if  there  still  exists  sectarian 
antipathy  in  some  quarters — and  we  are  happy  to  say  never  be- 
s  was  the  disposition  of  Protestants  to  accord  to  their  Catholic 
brethren  the  full  measure  of  civil  confidence  demanded  by  Bishop 
McFaul  so  general  as  it  is  now — our  Catholic  friends  too  often 
have  themselves  to  thank  for  it. 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  it  rests  chiefly  if 
not  wholly  with  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  themselves  to  de- 
termine whether  discrimination  shall  be  exercised  specifically 
against  them  at  the  polls.  So  long  as  they  resort  to  political 
methods  for  furthering  the  interests  of  their  sect,  so  long  they 
will  be  opposed  in  like  manner  ;  but  this  will  constitute  no  inva- 

:  of  their  rights.  In  any  event,  Roman  Catholics  can  not  ex- 
pect to  overcome  religious  intolerance  with  political  bigotry,  or, 
if  they  do,  they  place  themselves  out  of  court  so  far  as  any  inva- 

i  of  their  rights  is  concerned." 

The  Catholic  Union  ami  Times,  however,  says  editorially 
(June  30)  : 

"  Now,  this  is  the  kernel  of  what  the  Bishop  of  Trenton  says  : 
he  states  the  wrong  and  he  suggests  very  mildly  some  means  for 
bringing  that  wrong  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  power  to 
right  it.  But  he  explicitly  declares  that  he  does  not  advocate  the 
formation  of  a  Catholic  political  party.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
proof  that  whether  Catholics  combine  for  their  rights  or  remain 
stolidly  quiescent  like  'brothers  to  the  ox, '  they  will  be  equally 
misrepresented.  The  bare  statement  that  they  have  any  griev- 
ance is  construed  into  an  act  of  aggression  ;  the  simplest  meas- 
ures of  self-defense  for  the  purpose  of  asking  attention  to  them 
are  denounced  beforehand  as  an  open  challenge  to  conflict  and  a 
provocation  to  a  gang  of  villainous  conspirators  to  start  a  fresh 
campaign  of  calumny.  From  first  to  last  there  is  not  one  word 
in  the  bishop's  counsel  about  the  public-school  system,  yet  the 
fertile  imagination  of  The  Independent  conjures  up  the  bogey  as 
a  stimulus  to  action  on  the  part  of  an  unlawful  association  whose 
work  it  hypocritically  affects  to  deprecate.  The  bishop  referred, 
and  very  properly  referred,  to  the  mean  policy  adopted  toward 
the  Indian  schools — a  policy  as  unjust  to  the  taxpayer  as  it  is 
disgraceful  to  the  bigoted  representatives  responsible  for  it — and 
in  this  he  was  only  echoing  what  has  been  said  over  and  over 
again  by  other  prelates  and  priests  all  over  the  country  without 
any  false  interpretation  of  their  language  and  aims." 

The  Freeman' s Journal  (Rom.  Cath.,  June  30)  says: 

"Some,  and  we  are  of  the  number,  think  the  bishop  said  pre- 
cisely what  ought  to  have  been  said,  and  said  long  ago.  Others 
think  his  advice  was  imprudent,  inopportune,  and  so  forth.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  latter  for  their  opinion  are  not  convincing. 
If  Catholics,  because  Catholics,  are  denied  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  their  non-Catholic  fellow  citizens,  it  is  wise, 
prudent,  and  opportune  to  combine  as  Catholics  to  make  that  fact 
known  and  to  urge  that  it  cease  to  be  a  fact." 

The  .  Ive  Maria,  in  the  course  of  a  temperate  article,  says  (the 
italics  are  the  editor's)  ; 

"  The  federation  of  Catholic  societies,  whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Opposition  to 
the  movement  was  to  be  expected  from  within  and  without — from 
Catholics  whose  human  respect  or  cowardice  or  political  prefer- 
ences are  stronger  than  their  attachment  to  religion  ;  from  be- 
nighted bigots,  who  can  never  see  Catholics  working  together 
without  fears  that  they  are  working  against  the  Government  ; 
and  from  stupid  people  t  who  imagine  that  we  are  trying  to  form 
a  neio  political  party.  It  will  be  necessary  to  assure  even 
unprejudiced,  intelligent  persons,  over  and  over  again,  that 
.liner icon  Catholics  have  no  such  desire.  Let  it  be  stated  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  the  purpose  of  the  federation  of  Catholic 
societies  is  to  exert  influence  on  occasion,  as  other  religious  de- 
nominations do,  to  right  wrongs  and  prevent  injustice.  To  this 
mi  reasonable  man  can  objd  t. 


FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   FAR-EASTERN    PROBLEM. 

SURPRISING  as  events  in  China  have  been  to  most  of  the 
world,  the  unrest  in  the  empire  was  known  and  commented 
upon  for  months  by  all  the  far  Eastern  papers,  many  of  which 
even  encouraged  the  so-called  " reform  movement,"  believing  it 
to  be  directed  chiefly  against  Russia.  Of  the  true  character  of 
the  movement,  however,  none  of  them  seems  to  have  been  aware, 
ort  if  they  were,  they  failed  to  say  so  editorially  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  arouse  the  public.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  June  most 
of  them,  including  The  Celestial  Empire,  the  Hongkong  Mail, 
the  Shanghai  Mercury,  and  the  well-edited  English  papers  in 
Japan,  made  rather  light  of  the  trouble.  In  its  issue  of  June  12, 
The  Japan  Gazette  (Yokohama)  endeavored  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  China,  especially  the 
British.     It  said : 

"Not  a  word  of  warning  as  to  what  was  well  known  in  mis- 
sionary and  commercial  circles  to  be  brewing !  The  Shanghai 
papers  knew,  through  their  reliable  correspondents  in  Peking, 
Tien-Tsin,  and  elsewhere,  what  was  coming,  and  had  the  cour- 
age to  draw  public  and  official  attention  to  the  obvious  facts,  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  But  the  outside  world  is  hardly  to  be 
blamed  for  not  believing  in  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  when  high 
officials  and  other  authorities  complacently  shut  their  eyes  to 
what  was  going  on  or  were  quite  ignorant  thereof,  which  is  just 
as  bad.  The  rude  awakening  came,  however,  and  the  results  are 
yet  in  the  womb  of  time." 

Of  authentic  news  there  is  little,  even  at  this  da}-,  beyond  de- 
scriptions given  by  the  officers  in  command  of  the  troops. 
Shanghai,  however,  is  earning  the  reputation  of  being  as  great 
a  "news  factory  "  as  was  Key  West  before  and  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  One  thing  certain  as  to  the  future  is  that  the 
powers,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  situation  to  do  so,  will  exact 
ample  guaranties  for  the  prevention  of  future  anti-foreign  ri- 
sings of  this  sort.  The  Post  (Berlin)  declares  that  the  Chinese 
people  have  thrown  down  the  gantlet  to  the  West,  however  the 
Government  may  be  inclined.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten 
expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect : 

The  Chinese  have  never  considered  the  persons  of  Western 
ambassadors  to  be  as  sacred  as  they  are  held  among  ether  peo- 
ple. In  part,  the  Europeans  and  Americans  were  responsible  for 
this.  The  Chinaman  has  all  along  been  led  to  think  that  if  he  is 
persistent  enough  in  his  claim  to  superiority  over  others,  this  su- 
periority will  be  admitted.  Ill-timed  politeness  has  prevented 
the  Western  nations  from  enlightening  the  Chinese  on  this  sub- 
ject. Until  1S73,  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  were 
treated  even  outwardly  as  envoys  from  vassal  states.  To  this 
day  the  masses  are  adroitly  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
foreign  governments  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Chinese  Emperor. 
The  ambassadors  have  never  been  allowed  to  confer  privately 
with  the  Emperor. 

Any  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  converse  at  length 
with  educated  Chinamen  knows  that  they  consider  China  as  the 
country  which  has  reached  the  highest  intellectual  development, 
that  the  Chinese  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which  no  progress 
is  possible,  and  that  the  Western  nations  are  steeped  in  barbar- 
ism and  ignorance.  On  this  account  many  people  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  China.  From  an  article 
in  the  Ost-Asiatische  Lloyd  (Shanghai)  we  take  the  following: 

"A  far-seeing  Chinaman  of  high  rank  (we  will  not  give  his 
name  here)  said  a  few  years  ago:  'China  is  beyond  reform, 
hence  she  will  be  broken  up.'  Some  English  publicists  have  de- 
scribed how  happy  China  could  be  it'  she  would  accept  only  Eng- 
lishmen as  her  guides,  introduce  party  government  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pattern,  etc.  ;  but  the  thing  can  not  be  done.  All  attempts 
to  graft  Western  civilization  upon  the  Chinese  stalk  have  failed. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Asiatic  states  lose  thcr 
independence    because    they    are    physically,    intellectually,    or 
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morally  degenerate  ;  but  simply  because  their  civilization  is  dif- 
ferent and — weaker.  India's  civilization  is  as  great  and  as  old 
as  that  of  China,  yet  India  lost  her  national  independence  at 
the  first  onslaught  of  Mohammedanism.  Despite  the, physical 
and  intellectual  strength  of  the  people  of  India,  they  will  never 
again  be  independent.  China  will  share  the  same  fate.  China 
has  lost  her  independence  to  Mongolian  and  Tartaric  tribes. 
She  absorbed  them,  because  they  had  nothing  but  their  physical 
strength,  no  civilization  of  their  own.  With  the  whites  the  case 
is  different.  The  Chinese  will  neither  assimilate  the  Europeans 
nor  be  assimilated  by  them.  The  missionaries,  who  are  in  touch 
with  the  lowest  classes  only,  may  think  differently,  but  the  facts 
are  against  them." 

On  the  whole,  there  is  but  little  dissent  from  the  above  opinion 
throughout  Europe.  Dissent,  however,  is  not  lacking  on  the  va- 
rious steps  to  be  taken  by  the  European  governments.  The  Lon- 
don Standard  complains  that  the  Russians  and  Germans  have 
not  accepted  the  British  suggestion  that  Japan  restore  order  in 
China.  The  press  in  England  do  not  expect  Japan  to  restore  order 
in  China  for  nothing.  She  is  to  be  recompensed  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  in  the  North.     Unfortunately  Russia  regards  the 


Chorus  of  Powers  :  "What  a  shame !    He  actually  shows  fight." 

—Silhouette,  Paris. 

North  as  her  own,  and  the  Birsheivya  Viedomosti  suggests  that 
Japan's  reward  come  from  another  section.     It  says  : 

"Japan  is  doing  a  service  to  the  whole  world  if  she  furnishes 
an  adequate  army,  and  she  must  be  recompensed.  China  is  big 
enough  for  all.  and  Russia  has  never  denied  the  natural  right  of 
Japan  to  territorial  acquisition  in  Central  and  Southern  China." 

But  Central  China  is  where  Great  Britain  claims  to  be  para- 
mount, and  that  Germany  intends  to  say  "hands  off  !  "  in  Shan- 
tung, and  France  in  the  extreme  South,  is  pretty  evident. 

From  an  article  by  Melchior  de  Vogue,  in  the  Gaulois  (Paris), 
we  quote  the  following  : 

"Because  of  lack  of  influence  or  position  near  Peking,  we  [the 
French]  are  not  well  placed.  The  leading  movers  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  England  is  settled  in 
Wei-hai-wei,  and  Germany  has  firm  foot  in  Kiao-Chau.  The 
Japanese  fleet  and  army  are  almost  within  striking  distance. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  have  more  valuable  possessions  on  the 
southern  border  of  China,  and  our  hold  is  established  by  twenty- 
five  years  of  work.  Our  political  and  military  base  is  Tonking. 
This  accounts  for  our  lack  of  action,  for  we  should  not  split  our 
forces.     Of  course  we  shaU  send  a  contingent  to  Peking  to  pro- 


tect our  interests,  and  to  exact  reparation  for  damages  inflicted. 
But  when  this  has  been  done,  shall  we  join  in  the  general  scram- 
ble? Our  present  interests  are,  as  our  future  gains  will  be,  in 
southern  China.  These  interests  can  be  preserved  and  assured 
by  action  directed  to  that  end,  not  by  phantom-chasing  at  Pe- 
king. Our  ally,  Russia,  no  matter  what  turn  affairs  take,  will 
have  the  preponderating  influence  in  the  north.  As  master  of 
Manchuria  and  owner  of  the  great  continental  railroad,  which, 
in  less  than  three  years,  will  carry  troops  to  the  walls  of  Peking. 
she  will  be  the  arbiter.  Therefore  our  efforts  must  be  confined 
to  the  south.  The  rest  of  China  will  be  a  fine  hornet's  nest  if 
the  various  powers  get  at  loggerheads  among  themselves  as  well 
as  with  the  mandarins.  Shall  we  have  the  courage  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool?  Shall  we  be  strong 
enough,  instead  of  risking  all  for  more,  to  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion on  the  south?  Let  us  leave  the  vain  strife  for  glory  and  an- 
nexation to  others.  Germany  followed  this  course  when  the 
allies  in  Crete  made  themselves  into  a  laughing-stock  ;  she  de- 
spised all  allurements  by  which  it  was  endeavored  to  attract  her 
into  the  fool-play.  She  kept  practical  ends  in  view,  and  has  not 
come  out  badly." 

Some  English  papers  find  that  the  United  States,  tco,  has 
interests  which  may  prevent  as  disinterested  a  support  of  British 
claims  as  had  been  hoped  for.  Frederick  Greenwood  writes  in 
The  Westminster  Gazette  as  follows  : 

"The  independent  interests  of  the  United  States  may  place 
them  on  the  side  of  one  European  nation  or  another,  but  it  will 
be  by  accident  and  without  association,  if  dissociation  can  be 
contrived.  To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hay  as  an  American  statesman, 
so  much  has  been  made  emphatically,  warningly  clear ;  and 
when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  about  electioneering 
tactics,  the  Irish  vote,  the  German  vote,  the  necessity  of  consid- 
ering the  anti-imperialist  feeling  in  the  country  and  so  forth, 
the  policy  adopted  at  Washington  for  the  crisis  in  China  will  be 
consistently  followed  in  foreign  affairs  by  every  American  ad- 
ministration till  America  moves  beyond  its  present  circum- 
stances. We  see,  then,  how  blind  the  superstition  must  be  that 
still  links  England  as  a  '  world  power'  with  the  LTnited  States. 
Our  relations  with  that  Government  are  those  of  the  most  favored 
nation  ;  and  yet  America  stands  aloof  from  us,  and  is  likely  to  do 
so,  as  a  supreme  point  of  policy." 

Italy  seems  determined  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  booty  when 
the  trouble  is  over.  Cesare  Lombroso  warns  his  countrymen  that 
the  affair  will  be  expensive,  and  that  a  comparatively  weak  power 
like  Italy  may  be  shabbily  treated  by  the  rest ;  but  the  project  is 
evidently  popular  with  the  Italian  masses. 

The  force  necessary  to  crush  the  Chinese  will  probably  be  large  ; 
and  it  is  slow  in  assembling.  In  the  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam) , 
M.  Boissevain  points  out  -hat  even  Japan  can  not  supply  troops 
at  a  moment's  notice.     He  says  : 

"Twelve  hours  after  anything  has  happened  anywhere  in  the 
world,  the  British  editor  decrees  what  is  to  be  done.  At  present 
he  is  shouting  to  Japan  to  move  her  army.  Surely,  nobody 
should  know  better  than  the  English  that  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
with  everything  that  belongs  to  it,  is  not  moved  in  a  day.  More- 
over, it  would  be  better  if  another  power  supplied  the  necessary 
force.  If  the  yellow  race  is  really  to  become  dangerous,  it  will 
be  if  the  Japanese  conquer  the  Chinese,  and  then  train  them  to 
fight.  Despite  the  ravings  of  the  Briton,  thoughtful  people  will 
prefer  to  see  a  Christian  army  employed  in  restoring  order  in 
China." 

Ost-Asien,  a  paper  published  in  Berlin  in  the  interest  of  the 
Japanese,  admits  that  there  is  little  chance  that  Japan  will  be 
given  a  "mandate"  to  carry  en  an  exclusive  crusade  against 
China. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Sultan  is  anxious  to  assist  in  restoring 
order  in  China  ;  but,  according  to  the  Petit  Bleue,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Turks  is  not  very  genuine.     That  paper  says 

"On  the  whole,  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Christians  was  re- 
ceived with  cruel  pleasure  in  Turkey.  It  was  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  Divine  providence.  The  murder  of  the  Christians  is  looked 
upon  as  just  retribution  for  the  supposed  wrong  which  the  Mos- 
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lems  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Western  nations.  A  defeat  of  the 
European  forces  would  doubtless  encourage  the  Mohammedan 
world,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  events  of  the  far  East 
may  revive  the  old  '  Eastern  Question'  in  dangerous  form." — 
Translations  made- for  The  Liter  \kv  Diges  i  . 


MURAVIEFF'S  DEATH  AND   RUSSIA'S  FOREIGN 

POLICY. 

THE  sudden  death  of  Russia's  foreign  minister  has  attracted 
attention  chiefly  on  the  score  of  Russia's  foreign  policy. 
Muravieff's  rival,  de  Witte,  is  supposed  to  favor  a  strong  policy 
in  China,  and  Witte  has  been  mentioned  as  the  ultimate  foreign 
minister  and  chief  adviser  of  the  Czar.     Nicholas  II.,  like  Wil- 

helm     II.,     nevertheless 


THE     LATE     COUNT     MURAVIEFK,    RUSSIAN 
MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 


shows  a  tendency  to  be 
his  own  prime  minister. 
Muravieff  is  said  to  have 
obtained  and  held  his 
position  chiefly  because 
he  was  willing  to  exe- 
cute his  master's  wishes 
without  placing  his  own 
personality  in  the  fore- 
ground. T  h  e  Fr  e  i  e 
Press  (Vienna)  says  : 

Muravieff  was  sup- 
posed to  have  become 
foreign  minister  because 
he  suited  the  Czar's 
mother.  In  reality,  the 
Czar  personally  be- 
friended him.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  sup- 
ported the  Czar  in  his 
attempt  to  lessen  the 
armaments  of  Europe. 
He  showed  his  humani- 
tarian principles  equally  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia. 
Muravieff  and  Witte  exerted  their  influence  with  the  Czar  to 
procure  greater  liberty  for  the  students.  In  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion, he  was  less  in  accord  with  Witte.  The  Czar,  however, 
sided  with  Muravieff,  but  the  imperialist  party  in  Russia  has 
grown  stronger,  and  Muravieff  found  that  he  had  gained  a 
Pyrrhic  victory. 

The  Journal  (it's  Dibats  (Paris)  thinks  the  late  foreign  minis- 
ter of  Russia  was  regarded  with  distrust  abroad  because  he  en- 
deavored to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  certainly  sought  to  extend  Kussia's  influence  in  China, 
but  he  did  so  without  openly  opposing  Great  Britain,  and  when 
he  was  asked  to  make  use  of  Britain's  embarrassment  in  South 
Africa  he  refused.  'I fie  Tunes  (London)  admits  this,  but  The 
Saturday  Review  has  no  pleasant  recollections  of  Muravieff.  It 
says  . 

"  The  deaths  of  Lord  Loch  and  Count  Muravieff,  at  a  time  when 
the  Chinese  question  has  passed  once  again  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  diplomatists  into  the  hands  of  the  military  and  naval  repre- 
sentatives of  Europe,  revive  memories  of  previous  conflicts  both 
military  and  diplomatic.  Lord  Loch's  adventures  and  sufferings 
in  i860  are  part  of  the  story  of  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the 
treaty  of  Tien-Tsin.  Count  Muravieff's  peculiarly  Muscovite 
methods  determined  the  history  of  the  later  conflict  between  the 
powers  for  supremacy  in  the  north  of  China.  His  policy  was  as 
frankly  anti-British  as  his  predecessor's.  There  was  nothing  in 
common  between  the  British  proconsul  and  the  Russian  foreign 
minister.  The  one  was  of  a  gentle,  long-suffering,  trusting  dis- 
position ;  the  other  was  a  keen,  impatient,  not  too  scrupulous 
statesman." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR   COLONIAL   VENTURES. 

THE  prominence  which  is  given  to  China  at  present  has  not 
decreased  the  interest  which  is  taken  abroad  in  the  devel- 
opment of  American  colonial  ventures.  According  to  the  British 
consul  in  Havana,  Cuba  is  anything  but  prosperous.  The  Man 
chester  Guardian  thinks  that  this  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  after- 
effects of  Spanish  rule,  but  adds  : 

"The  United  States  are  responsible  in  one  way  for  the  present 
situation.  The  capital  that  is  so  badly  needed  in  Cuba  is  held 
back,  according  to  our  consul,  because  the  island  is  still  without 
a  permanent  government  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  It  maybe 
convenient  to  President  McKinley  to  delay  giving  effect  to  his 
oft-repeated  promise  to  leave  the  Cubans  to  govern  their  own 
affairs,  lest  he  should  offend  those  who  want  to  annex  the  island. 
But  the  delay  is  evidently  doing  very  serious  injury  to  Cuba." 

Recent  events  in  Cuba  arouse  some  doubt  abroad  that  the 
Cubans  have  benefited  by  the  war.  "  The  change  of  government 
has  altered  the  condition  of  things  very  little  as  far  as  the  Cubans 
are  concerned,"  remarks  the  Vossische  Zeitung ;  "formerly  their 
money  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  now  it  is  transferred  to  Amer- 
ican pockets." 

The  Filipinos,  however,  receive  the  lion's  share  of  interna- 
tional attention.  The  China  Mail  professes  to  sympathize  with 
the  Americans,  yet  thinks  the  Filipinos  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
their  distrust  of  the  United  States  as  long  as  no  definite  state- 
ment is  made  regarding  the  rights  they  are  to  enjoy.     It  says  : 

"What  laws  and  tariffs  are  to  be  in  force?  Hitherto  the 
Americans  have  retained  the  .Spanish  with  all  their  abuses, 
with,  it  is  said,  American  abuses  superadded.)  ...  It  is  use- 
less to  expect  the  natives  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit 
themselves  absolutely  to  arrogant  American  dictation  following 
on  what  appears  to  them — not  altogether  without  reason— an  ini- 
tial breaking  of  faith.  The  American  nation  is  doubtless  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  robust  republicanism  ;  it  may  be  able  to  achieve 
the  proud  boast  of  the  blatant  patriot  to  '  lick  creation,'  but  it  has 
got  a  tough  morsel  in  the  little  Filipino,  and  in  eighteen  months 
has  contrived  very  successfully  to  conceal  whatever  innate  abil- 
ity it  may  possess  for  the  government  of  over-sea  colonies." 

Continental  Europe  on  the  whole  is  aware  that  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  is  not  altogether  a  picnic  ;  but  the  English  papers 
strongly  express  their  want  of  admiration  for  our  military 
achievements,  which  are  contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  in  South  Africa.  According  to  many  Manila 
correspondents,  strong  measures  are  not  wanting  to  pacify  Luzon. 
Demonstrations  in  favor  of  freedom  are  vigorously  stifled.  The 
Yorodzu  Choho  (Tokyo)  says: 

"Press  censorship  is  very  strict  in  Manila,  the  publication  of 
all  news  concerning  the  war,  except  those  authorized  by  the  au- 
thorities, being  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  suspension.  The 
Patria  was  ordered  to  suspend  its  publication  and  its  editor  was 
put  in  prison.  Other  editors  of  such  papers  as  the  El  Liberal  and 
Grito  del  Pubelo  were  obliged  to  sign  a  promise  that  they  would 
not  publish  truth  about  the  war,  and  were  warned  that  should  they 
break  the  promise  they  would  be  at  once  expelled  from  the  islands. 
In  Manila  some  lawless  Americans  are  committing  robbery  at  the 
expense  of  Filipino  citizens,  but  rarely  they  are  arrested  and 
punished.  Gambling,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices  prevail  to 
an  alarming  extent." 

Even  the  production  of  plays  in  which  the  Filipinos  are  referred 
to  as  a  free  people  is  promptly  stopped  by  the  censors.  From 
the  reports  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Ost-Astiatische  I.loyd 
(Shanghai)  we  condense  the  following  statement  of  conditions: 

Business  is  at  a  standstill  i  1  the  Philippines.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  give  some  ports  free  trade,  but,  as  the  Filipinos  are 
not  reconciled  to  their  fate,  arms  and  ammunition  are  smuggled 
in  in  increased  quantities  as  soon  as  the  Americans  relax  in  vigi- 
lance. The  rumor  that  the  Americans  discovered  a  great  plot  for 
the  capture  of  Manila  must,  however,  be  taken  with  great  cau- 
tion. Why  was  it  given  out  that  the  Government  knew  of  the 
plot?     Surely  the  proper  way  would  have  been  to  follow  it  up  in 
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secret?  Many  people  think  that  those  Americans  who  wish  to 
prevent  peace  from  being  restored  by  concessions  to  the  Filipinos 
had  something  to  do  with  the  "plot." 

Meanwhile  the  commissary  department  is  busy  provisioning 
the  garrisons  which  are  to  be  left  to  their  resources  when  the 
rainy  season  enables  the  Filipinos  to  act  with  greater  freedom. 
Unfortunately  much  of  the  stuff  stored  in  Manila  turns  out  to  be 
worthless.  The  most  remarkable  fact  is  that  these  preserves  (as 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  packed  show)  have  been  rejected  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  have  been  reexamined  in  Washington  and 
again  rejected,  yet  here  they  "bob  up  serenely"  in  Manila! 
Sapient i  sat .' 

Drunkenness  is  said  to  be  playing  great  havoc  among  the 
Americans  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  said  that  the  respect  of 
the  natives  for  their  new  masters  is  not  increased  thereby.  The 
Globe  (Toronto)  says : 

"They  marvel  at  the  excesses  of  the  foreigners,  and  can  not 
understand  how  men  will  indulge  in  the  consumption  of  liquor 
that  must  injure  their  health  and  eventually  kill  them.  The 
actual  increase  in  drunkenness  is  confined  to  the  foreigners,  who 
have  gathered  since  the  establishment  of  American  rule  and  feel 
the  freedom  of  immunity  from  social  and  family  restraints." 

On  the  whole,  the  pictures  drawn  abroad  tend  to  impress  the 
reader  with  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  so 
far  benefited  neither  themselves  nor  the  Filipinos.  Yet  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (London),  a  Radical  paper  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  "little-Englandism,"  does  not  see  how  we  can  retire, 
even  tho  our  Senate,  like  Lord  Salisbury,  has  declared  that  we 
want  no  territory.  Mr.  Bryan  himself  could  not  change  the  sit- 
uation.     The  Gazette  ends  its  article  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Bryan  already  acquiesces  in  the  annexation  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  if  he  becomes  President  he  will  probably  no 
more  be  able  to  come  away  from  the  Philippines  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  able  to  come  away  from  Egypt.  He  may  promise  self- 
government,  but  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  he  will  find 
it  as  difficult  to  fulfil  the  promise  as  we  shall  in  the  case  of  the 
Boers,  unless  the  Filipinos  are  read}7  to  help  him  by  a  cheerful 
cooperation  in  the  work.  The  habit  of  conquered  peoples  is  un- 
fortunately to  compel  their  conquerors  to  coerce  them  at  the 
greatest  cost  and  trouble  to  themselves.  The  'said  islands'  are 
a  very  pretty  instance  of  imperialism  malgri  so/,  but  Mr.  Bryan 
will  be  cleverer  than  most  people  if,  besides  denouncing,  he 
shows  a  feasible  way  out." — Translations  in  a de  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 

Gladstone  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

To  the  Editor  of "The  Literary  Digest: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  issue  of  April  21,  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  prayer  beginning,  "  O  God,  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh." 

The  prayer  was  written  more  than  25  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  W.  Griffeths, 
rector  of  Shelsley,  Worcester,  Kngland,  at  the  request  of  a  lady  for  the  use 
of  another  lady  whose  name  was  not  given,  but  for  whose  peculiarly  sad 
circumstances  he  was  asked  to  provide. 

The  prayer  in  manuscript  was  circulated  privately  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
family  and  was  given  to  Rt.  Hon.  George  W.  E.  Russell  in  1S84.  Mr.  Russell 
printed  it  for  the  use  of  his  friends  in  sorrow.  Applications  for  it  became  so 
numerous  that  at  length  he  persuaded  Mr.  Griffeths  to  let  it  appear  in  the 
church  papers.  Thousands  of  copies  have  since  been  sold  in  England.  The 
author  writes  that  he  kept  no  copy  when  he  wrote  the  prayer,  and  the  let- 
ters which  he  is  now  rece'ving'fill  him  with  amazement,  awe,  and  thankful- 
ness. The  wide  acceptance  and  use  of  the  prayer  he  considers  "the  mira- 
cle of  his  life." 

The  prayer  with  the  necessary  alterations  was  recited  when  the  body  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  deposited  in  Westminster  Hall.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  practise  of  praying  for  the  dead, 
greatly  increased  its  use. 

Mv  authorities  for  the  above  are  personal  letters  from  Rev.  Mr.  Griffeths 
and  Mr.  Russell. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  some  time  ago,  out  of  gratitude  for  comfort  re- 
ceived, I  had  the  prayer  printed,  and  I  have  given  away  on  request  more 
than  2,500  copies.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  send  copies  to  any  who  will 
write  me  for  them.  Yours  faithfully, 

William  m.  Chapin. 
St.  John's  Rectory,  Barrington,  R.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN    EARLY   AMERICAN    MISSIONARY,    EX- 
PLORER,   AND    MARTYR. 

T  N  the  "American  Explorers'  Series, "  devoted  to  exploration 
-*-  and  discovery  in  America,  and  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  that  accomplished  editor,  the  late  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  historians 
and  students  of  Western  Americana  have  already  greeted  with 
lively  satisfaction  the  volumes  constituting  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the 
series — the  first  being  "The  Journal  of  Jacob  Fowler, "  relating 
the  incidents  of  his  expedition  from  Arkansas  through  the  In- 
dian Territory,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico, 
to  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  the  second  the  personal 
narrative  of  Charles  Larpenteur,  "  Forty  Years  a  Fur-Trader  on 
the  Upper  Missouri." 

Now  we  have  No.  3  in  the  sequence  of  these  important  and 
engaging  historical  revelations,  being  the  story  of  the  trials, 
perils,  and  heroic  consecrations  of  Francisco  Garces,  the  mission- 
ary priest,  who  traversed  Sonora,  Arizona,  and  California  in 
1775  and  1776.  Dr.  Coues,  who  had  sojourned  in  Arizona  at 
three  widely  separated  intervals  (1864-65,  1880-81,  1892),  had 
traversed  nearly  all  of  Garces's  trails,  and  was  familiar  with 
many  of  the  scenes  the  undaunted  priest  had  witnessed,  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier. 

Francisco  Garces,  a  Spanish  priest  and  Franciscan  friar,  from 
his  post  of  duty  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
had  made  several  expeditions,  or  entradas,  mainly  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes — to  bring  the  Indians  under  the  catechism  of  the 
church  and  the  vassalage  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  also  in  the 
pursuit  of  geographical  exploration — to  discover  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  widely  separated  settlements  of  New 
Mexico  and  California.  The  present  work  is  devoted  to  the  fifth 
of  these  entradas,  prosecuted  in  1775-76,  when  he  started  with 
Anza's  famous  expedition  to  establish  a  mission  and  a  colony  at 
San  Francisco,  in  California,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
wonderful  American  city. 

If  the  style  (in  the  diary)  of  the  childlike  and  credulous  padre 
diverts  us  by  its  quaintness,  its  occasional  obsoleteness,  not  less 
are  we  entertained  by  the  unterrified  assertion  of  the  Couesian 
personality  in  the  dicta  of  his  translator.     Says  Mr.  Coues: 

"My  aim  has  been  to  translate  Garces  literally,  punctually, 
even  with  scrupulosity.  .  .  .  The  result  is  that  my  translation 
makes  pretty  rough  English,  of  more  use  than  beauty.  But  it  is 
sound  grammatical  English,  for  all  that ;  and  to  my  notion  more 
desirable  in  a  case  like  this  than  the  most  elegant  paraphrase 
could  be.  I  knew  that  if  I  once  gave  myself  a  loose  rein  in  this 
matter.  I  should  never  have  known  where  to  stop  ;  and  Couesian 
English  of  1899.  however  nice  I  might  make  it,  would  fit  Garces's 
of  1775  about  as  well  as  a  modern  swallow-tail  coat  on  a  seedy 
friar  of  more  than  a  century  ago.  If  some  of  the  words  I  have 
deliberately  chosen  are  obsolete,  quaint,  or  otherwise  objection- 
able— well,  so  is  Garces's,  and  his  figure  a  quaint  one;  and  his 
appearance  in  the  ragged  robe  he  wore  would  be  objectionable 
on  the  score  of  anachronism.'' 

Garces,  says  his  translator,  requires  to  be  interpreted  to  a  gen- 
eration which  wots  not  of  the  martyred  missionary,  and  has  no 
adequate  notion  of  his  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  To  most 
Americans  Arizona  is  the  vague  name  of  a  place  in  which  there 
is  a  great  chasm,  called  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  and 
where  some  strange  Indians  live  like  ants  in  a  hill,  in  places 
called" pueblos."  There  is  little  but  a  howling  wilderness  to-day 
in  the  parts  adjoining  Arizona ;  tho  this  desert  is  traversed  by 
two  railroads,  it  has  not  otherwise  changed  much  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. As  for  Sonora,  nobody  seems  to  know  much  about  it,  tho 
a  considerable  slice  of  what  was  Sonora  in  Garces's  time  now 
belongs  to  the  United  States.  When  Garces  traveled  so  far  in 
1775-76.  wearily  and  painfully  plodding,  all  that  part  of  Arizona 
which   was  not  Sonora   was   New    Mexico.      "There   was   not  a 
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white  man  in  Arizona,  except  two  or  three  small  groups  in  some 

Spanish  forts  or  mines  along  what  is  now  its  southern  border. 
Over  most  of  the  land  roamed  the  Apache,  the  terror  of  all 
whites  and  of  most  Indians  in  all  that  country.'' 

All  along  the  Colorado,  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
to  the  Grand  Canon,  were  tribes  of  Viiman  stock,  and  a  little  one 
lived  as  it  does  to-day,  apart,  at  the  bottom  of  that  hole  in  the 
ground  now  known  as  (  t  Canon.      Nearest  these  last,  east- 

ward, were  the  Hopis  or  Moquis,  in  their  pueblos  on  adjacent 
mesas,  as  they  are  to-day.  Beyond  them,  on  the  last,  and  a 
litt'e  to  the  south,  just  over  the  bordet  of  Arizona,  in  modern 
New  Mexico,  were  the  Zuhis,  in  the  very  pueblo  that  lodges 
them  now. 

'"All  beyond  these  Moquis,  to  the  north,  was  the  still  unfath- 
omed  Northern  Mystery,  of  which  glimpses  only  had  been  had,  till 
Escalente.  in  the  same  year,  pushed  on  from  Santa  Fe  to  dis- 
cover Utah  Lake,  and  swung  around  home  across  the  Grand 
Canon,  then  first  traversed,  altho  not  first  seen,  by  a  white  man. 
.  .  .  There  was  not  a  white  man  in  California  west  of  Arizona, 
apart  from  the  five  missions  thus  far  established  (1769-1762)  on 
or  near  the  coast,  unless  it  might  be  some  fugitive  soldier  who 
had  deserted  his  post.  The  purpose  of  Anza's  expedition,  which 
now  journeyed  thither,  was  to  add  one  to  these  missionary  set- 
tlements ;  and  it  was  added — the  germ  of  the  present  metropolis 
of  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Pacific." 

Garces  had  been,  the  year  before,  across  the  California  desert 
as  far  as  San  Gabriel  ;  and  he  was  inspired  with  a  great  longing 
to  open  a  way  between  Santa  Fe  on  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
and  the  new  establishments  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  not  to 
go  to  San  Francisco,  but  to  wander  elsewhere,  covering  several 
hundred  leagues  without  a  white  companion.  "His  loneliness 
reached  a  pathetic  climax  at  Moqui,  where  those  he  loved,  and 
had  come  so  far  to  save,  would  have  none  of  him  or  his  religion, 
would  give  him  nothing  to  eat  nor  a  place  to  lay  his  head,  and 
where  they  turned  him  out  of  town  between  two  days." 

"  It  is  a  sad  story  ;  all  the  sadder  does  it  seem  to  us  now,  when 
we  can  see  how  utterly  senseless  were  the  methods  employed  for 
the  most  noble  and  holy  purposes — how  utterly  futile  the  results. 
But  it  does  not  lessen  our  respect  for  the  man  that  he,  like  his 
Indians,  was  the  victim  of  the  most  pernicious,  most  immoral, 
most  detestable  system  of  iniquity  the  world  has  ever  seen  :  that 
Spanish  combination  of  misionero  and  conquistador  which  had 
for  its  avowed  and  vaunted  end  the  reduction  of  Indian  tribes  to 
the  catechism  of  the  church  and  the  vassalage  of  the  throne." 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1781,  Garces  was  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of 
"rebellious"  Yumas.  He  was  at  mass,  at  Conception,  with  some 
of  the  people  mostly  women.  He  had  first  passed  from  the  mis- 
sal to  the  gospel,  when  a  tumult  arose,  and  the  Indians,  with 
threatening  demonstrations,  surrounded  the  church.  Service 
.vas  suspended.  Ensign  Santiago  de  las  Islas  was  clubbed  to 
death  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river.  The  two  padres, 
Garces  and  Barraneche,  survived  the  first  outbreak,  while  the 
Indians  were  butchering  right  and  left  and  looting  the  houses  ; 
both  the  padres  heard  confession  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  dying.  The  day  passed,  and  "the  mournful  night" 
at  Conception. 

On  the  iSth,  in  the  afternoon,  the  assault  was  renewed.  Con- 
ception was  sacked  and  burned,  and  most  of  the  men  were 
killed  ;  but  both  priests  were  spared,  having  taken  refuge  with 
some  of  their  Indian  friends.  Palma  himself,  leader  of  the 
Yumas,  interceded  for  the  poor  padres,  saying  they  were  good 
men,  and  had  done  no  harm.  But  on  the  19th,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  certain  Nifora  Indian  — a  "vile  slave  and  infamous 
apostate,"  who  cried  aloud,  "These  are  the  worst  of  all  ;  if  these 
are  left  alive,  all  is  lost !  " — the  people  rose  and  clubbed  the  two 
padres  till  they  died. 

Thus,  says  Dr.  Cones,  began  in  blunder  and  ended  in  blood 
the  only  missions  there  ever  were  on  the  Colorado.  The  victims 
01  the  massacre  were  about  fifty.  Remarkable  features  of  the 
tragedy  are  that  the  victims  were  all  clubbed  to  death,  and  that 
the  women  and  children  were  spared  captured  and  enslaved, 
but  not  outragi  "I  do  not  know  where  to  find  the  parallel  of 
this  m  the  annals  of  Indian  massacre." 

Garces  is  described  as  gentle,  lovable,  simple  as  a  child  in  his 
religion.  But  his  coadjutor,  Padre  Pont,  was  a  stark  theologian. 
Who  detested  the  Indians  and  despised  them,  seeking  their  sal- 
vation only  in  an  official  and  perfunctory  way. 

"It  seems  to  me  [he  wrote]  that  a  great  Christ  ianit  v  could  be 
1  in  these  nations  ;   yet   such   is  the   fickleness  of  Indians  that 


a  pretty  big  presidio  is  always  necessary,  in  order  that  respect 
for  force  of  arms  may  restrain  any  insult  they  might  intend  to 
offer  in  the  process  of  reducing  them  to  subjection.  .  .  .  Padre 
Garces  is  so  fit  to  get  along  with  Indians,  and  go  about  among 
them,  that  he  seems  just  like  an  Indian  himself.  He  shows  in 
everything  the  coolness  of  the  Indian  ;  he  squats  cross-legged  in 
a  circle  with  them,  or  at  night,  around  the  fire  for  two  or  three 
hours,  or  even  longer — all  absorbed,  forgetting  aught  else,  dis- 
coursing to  them  with  great  serenity  and  deliberation  ;  and  tho 
the  food  of  the  Indians  is  as  nasty  and  disgusting  as  their  dirty 
selves,  the  padre  eats  it  with  great  gusto,  and  says  it  is  appetiz- 
ing and  very  nice." 

Font,  says  Dr.  Coues,  could  have  preached  and  quoted  "De 
Imitatione  Christi  "  ;  Garces  was  imitating  Christ. 

We  read,  in  his  diary,  of  the  intrepid  padre's  approach  to  the 
Cataract  Caf.on,  and  his  struggle  for  foothold  on  the  bald  face 
of  the  precipice.  He  tells  how  he  traversed  a  strait  which  he 
called  the  Nuebo  Canfrau — "on  one  side  a  very  lofty  cliff,  on  the 
other  a  terrible  abyss.  This  difficult  road  passed,  then  pre- 
sented itself  another  and  a  worse  one,  which  obliged  us  to  leave 
our  mules  and  horses  to  climb  down  a  dizzy  ladder  of  wood." 
From  the  later  description  of  Ives  we  derive  a  more  particular 
notion  of  this  appalling  trail : 

"A  short  distance  off  it  seemed  as  tho  a  mountain  goat  could 
scarcely  keep  its  footing  upon  the  slight  indentation  that  ap- 
peared like  a  thread  attached  to  the  rocky  wall  ;  but  a  trial 
proved  that  the  path,  tho  narrow  and  dizzy,  had  been  cut  with 
some  care  into  the  surface  of  the  cliff,  and  afforded  a  foothold 
level  and  broad  enough  for  men  and  animals.  I  rode  upon  it 
first,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  and  the  train  followed — one  by 
one — looking  like  insects  crawling  on  the  side  of  a  building. 
.  .  .  The  change  had  taken  place  so  gradually  that  I  was  not 
sensible  of  it,  till  glancing  down  the  side  of  my  mule,  I  found 
that  he  was  stepping  within  three  inches  of  the  brink  of  a  sheer 
gulf  a  thousand  feet  deep  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  nearly  touch- 
ing my  knee,  was  an  almost  vertical  wall,  rising  to  an  enormous 
altitude."  [This  was  what  Garces  merely  calls  "a  different 
road  !"] 

The  sight  made  the  rider's  head  swim,  and  he  dismounted  and 
got  in  front  of  his  mule — a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  feat — 
while  many  of  the  men  became  so  giddy  that  they  were  obliged 
to  creep  on  their  hands  and  knees,  afraid  to  stand  or  walk. 

Garces  is  the  first  white  man  known  to  have  reached  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  from  the  west;  perhaps  he  was 
also  the  first  to  observe  it  from  that  particular  point,  and  to  give 
it  a  specific  name,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  river  flowing 
through  the  chasm  ;  for  he  called  it  Puerto  de  Bucareli  in  honor 
of  the  great  viceroy. 

In  the  diary,  under  date  of  July  2,  Garces  records  his  arrival 
at  "the  pueblo  that  the  Yatipais  called  Muca  ;  and  this  is  the 
Pueblo  de  Oraibi  " — the  isolated  westernmost  one  of  the  seven 
pueblos  of  the  province  of  Tusayan,  directly  on  the  bluff.  It 
stands  to-day,  says  Coues,  on  the  identical  spot  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Coronado's  men  in  the  summer  of  1540,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  obdurately  conservative  fixed  facts  in  all  the  history 
of  Arizona.  When  it  was  built  is  unknown  ;  but  for  three  centu- 
ries and  a  half  it  has  stood  like  the  rock  on  which  it  is  entrenched, 
sturdily  resisting  the  encroachments  of  ecclesiastic  and  military 
powers.  In  Garces's  time  it  had  known  the  Spanish  priest  and 
soldier,  to  its  cost,  for  more  than  200  years,  sometimes  entertain- 
ing, sometimes  expelling,  sometimes  slaying  the  intruders. 

As  for  Garces  himself,  Oraibi  was  content  to  expel  him,  with 
cold  and  stern  rebuff.      Witness  his  diary  : 

"Then  came  forward  four  Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  princi- 
pals (chiefs),  of  whom  the  tallest  one  asked  me  with  a  grimace, 
'  For  what  hast  thou  come  here?  Get  thee  gone  without  delay — 
back  to  thy  land.'  I  made  them  a  sign  to  be  seated,  but  they 
would  not.  I  arose  with  the  Santo  Cristo  in  my  hand,  and  partly 
in  Yama,  partly  in  Yabipai,  and  partly  in  Castilian,  with  the  aid 
of  signs,  which  are  the  best  language  to  use  with  Indians,  I  ex- 
plained to  them  my  route,  naming  the  nations  I  had  seen,  those 
who  had  kissed  cl  Cristo.  I  told  them  that  all  these  had  been 
good  to  me,  that  I  also  loved  the  Moquis  and  for  that  reason  1 
came  to  say  to  them,  that  God  is  in  the  sky,  and  that  this  senor 
whom  they  saw  on  the  cross  was  the  image  of  God.  Jesu  Cristo, 
who  is  good.  To  this  responded  an  old  man  in  Castilian  lan- 
guage, making  a  wry  face,  '  No  !  No  !  '  Then  I  said,  '  Fetch  my 
mule.'  After  a  little  the  Yabipai  youth  appeared  with  her.  and 
having  arranged  my  things,  I  mounted  on  her  back,  showing  by 
my  smiling  face  how  highly  I  appreciated  their  pueblo  and  their 
fashions." 

The  worm  had  turned.      Even  the  gentle  padre  could  be  bitter. 
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FOREIGN      POSSIBILITIES      OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Minister  Bryan  writes  from  Petropolis,  June  i, 
1900,  that  in  response  to  a  note  to  the  Brazilian 
Foreign  Office,  requesting  information  as  to  a  con- 
tract for  furnishing  pit  coal  to  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  Brazil,  he  has  been  informed  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  United  States  coal  will  be  used  if  it 
is  of  superior  quality  to  coal  already  presented 
for  trial.  Copy  of  the  last  contract,  with  speci- 
fications, was  sent  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  him  as  soon  as  received.  The  oppor- 
tunity seemed  so  favorable  to  the  minister  that  he 
sent  notice  in  advance,  without  waiting  to  trans- 
late the  specifications. 


Consul   Fleming  of   Edinburgh  writes  June  n, 

1900,  as  follows  : 

In  trade  circles  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  there  is 
evidence  of  the  increasing  activity  of  American 
manufacturers  in  the  foreign  market.  More  and 
more  they  are  getting  directly  in  touch  with  the 
trade,  with  the  buying  public,  either  personally 
or  by  immediate  and  responsible  representatives, 
and  are  showing  the  same  enterprise  in  working 
up  business  that  they  apply  so  successfully  in  the 
home  market.  This  plan  of  acquiring  foreign 
trade  was  pursued  rather  timidly  by  our  manu- 
facturers previous  to  1898,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
Great  Britain.  During  the  past  two  years  it  has 
developed  rapidly  in  some  lines  of  trade,  and  the 
:esults  are  seen  in  the  greatly  increased  sales  of 
nearly  all  kinds  of  machinery,  hardware,  wooden- 
ware,  furniture,  rubber  goods,  leather  goods,  and 
a  variety  of  other  products. 

While  it  is  true  of  most  American-made  articles 
that  when  seen  under  favorable  conditions  they 
recommend   themselves,   it    is   nevertheless  true 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts* 

THERE  remain  but  a 
few  more  weeks  to  take 
advantage  of  our  Re- 
duced Price  Sale  on  Suits 
and  Skirts.  Some  weeks 
ago,  when  we  began  this 
Sale,  we  had  several  thou- 
sand pieces  of  suitings  and 
skirtings  on  hand.  Almost 
all  of  these  have  been  closed 
out,  but  a  nice  assortment 
is  still  left ;  the  batance 
must  now  be  sold  in  order 
to  make  room  for  our  new 
Fall  stock  of  materials. 
You  will  not  soon  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  secur- 
ing a  fashionable  garment 
made  to  order  at  such  a 
great  reduction  from  former 
prices.  One  =  third  has 
been  cut  off  the  price 
of  nearlyevery  suitand skirt 
in  our  line,  and  many  of 
our  garments  have  been  re- 
duced to  exactly  one-half 
of  former  prices.  The 
r  .ality  of  materials  and 
workmanship,  however,  is 
right  up  to  our  usual  stand- 
ard—just as  good  as  if 
you  paid  double  the 
money. 

mp-  Order  from  this  Reduced 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Price  Sale  whatever  you 
wish;  if  you  don't  like  it,  send  it  back  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Tailor-made  Suits,  lined  throughout:  former  price  $10; 
reduced  to  $6.67.    $15  Suits  reduced  to  $10  ;  some 
reduced  to  $7.50. 
$20  Suits  reduced  to  $13.34;    some  reduced  to  $10. 
Separate   All-Wool  Skirts:    former  price  $6:    reduced 
to  $ft.    $7  Skirts  reduced  to  $4.67  ;  some  reduced 
to  $3.50.    Handsome  Wash  Suits  in  the  newest  styles: 
former  price  $4  :  reduced  to  $2.    $5  Wash  Suits  re- 
duced to  $2.50.     Wash  Skirts,  indispensable  for 
Summer  wear :  former  price  $3  :  reduced  to  $1.50. 
$4  Wash  Skirts  reduced  to  $2.    Reduced  priceson  Rainy- 
Day  Suits  and  Skirts. 
We  tell  you  about  hundreds  of  reduced-price  garments 
in   our  Summer  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  F 
together  with  samples  ofmaterials,  to  any  lady  w  ho  wishes 
them.     Writ*  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  ;  you 
Will  get  tltem  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COHPANY, 
119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


S  Rooms  Filled  With  Cool  and    Perfumed  Air.... 


The  cut  shows  how  you  may  disseminate  any  agreeable  and  refreshing  perfumer  though  the 
room  on  a  hot   day— all  at  a  slight  cost.      A    COOL    BREEZE    IN    A    SECOND. 

•  -,       7*^  "  /    } 


Place  a  bottle  of  perfume,  smelling-  salts,  sal  volatile,  menthol,  lavender  salts,  or  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  front  of     Hit 
the  fan,  press  the  push  button  and  in  a  moment  the  swiftly  revolving  fan  will  diffuse  the  odor  throughout  the  room.     4? 

"AIMIA"    COOL    AIR    CIRCULATOR  t 


INVALUABLE  FOR  THE  SICK  ROOM  AND  FOR  INVALIDS.     A  BLESSING   TO   THOSE    IN  GOOD   HEALTH 
The  'Aimia  "  circulator  is  an  ideal  fan  for  the  sick  room.    It  can  be  placed  on  a  table  and  the  invalid  can  start  or 
stop  the  fan  by  pressing  the  button.    It  isalmost  noiseless  and  its  coolness  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  invalid. 

AUflT  WFATUCR  Rl  ECCIUR  ^or  "le  ^ed  room-  sewing  room,  office,  store,  telephone   closet,  dining 
nU  I     II  HA  inClt   DLCdwIllU  table. etc.    Thf'  Aimia"  may  be  used  to  deodorize  toilet  rooms  by  placing 
any  desired  deodorizer  in  front  of  the  fan.     The  Dry  Batteries  will  run  the  "Almlu"  many  months  without  re- 
newal with  the  intermittent  use  received.    They  can  be  renewed  at  a  cost  of  only  50  cents.   Illustrated  catalog  free. 
PRICE  OF  •■AIMIA  CIRCULATOR"  COMPLETE,  *8.00. 
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that  as  a  rule,  in  Scotland  an  article  can  not  be 
depended  upon  to  sell  itself  ;  it  must  be  presented 
in  the  right  way,  by  the  right  people,  and  to  the 
right  people.  Even  American  printing-presses 
and  laundry  machinery,  which  have  no  equals 
anywhere,  have  only  gained  a  place  abroad 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  men  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them  and  able  to  demonstrate  their 
merits.  In  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  every 
other,  not  only  an  indifferent  article,  but  a  first- 
class  article  as  well,  requires  "pushing"  in  order 
to  give  it  a  progressive  impetus.  An  American 
inventor  and  maker  of  an  important  apparatus 
used  in  connection  with  steam-engines  in  several 
branches  of  manufacture  secured  only  a  moder- 
ately profitable  trade  in  Scotland  so  long  as  he 
left  the  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of  agents.  A 
few  months  ago  he  came  over  here  ;  a  little  inves- 
tigation disclosed  the  extent  of  the  market  for  his 
machine;  he  joined  his  agents  in  a  campaign  of 
"push,"  with  a  highly  satisfactory  result,  which 
he  informed  me,  would  be  of  great  value  to  him 
for  years  to  come,  even  if  he  should  pay  no  further 
personal  attention  to  this  market.  The  applica- 
tion abroad  of  energetic  American  methods  is  to 
be  noticed  here  at  the  present  time  in  various 
lines  of  trade.  The  latest  instance  is  that  of  a 
prominent  American  company  manufacturing 
agricultural  machinery,  which  has  sent  one  of  its 
most  expert  salesmen  to  Scotland  to  work  with 
its  local  agents  in  a  farm-to-farm  canvass  of  the 
country. 

This  keen  spirit  manifested  by  the  captains  of 
American  industry  in  promoting  foreign  trade 
can  hardly  fail  to  swell  the  tide  of  our  exports  of 
manufactures. 


'•Cook  in  Comfort." 


In  reply  to  inquiries  from  an  Ohio  firm,  Vice- 
Consul-General  McLean  writes  from  Yokohama, 
May  i,  1900  : 

The  importation  of  wheat  flour  from  the  United 
States  is  increasing,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
such  importation  comes  from  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  There  are  four  grades  im- 
ported, and  the  largest  quantities  consumed  are 
of  the  two  lower  grades.  The  consumption  is  not 
confined  to  the  large  cities,  the  use  of  flour  be- 
coming common  throughout  the  country.  The 
importers  of  flour  are  principally  foreign  con- 
cerns,  altho   one  or   two  native   houses  have  im 


PRIMUS  STOVES 

The  quickest,  hottest,  most  easily  governed 
and  convenient  cooking  fire  ever  devised. 
The  stove  illustrated  is  8\  inches  high  and  8f 
inches  wide.  It  will  boil  a  gallon  of  cold  water 
in  12  minutes  and  do  a  six-pound  roast  to  a 
turn  in  one  hour.  With  an  oven  it  is  perfect 
for  baking.  It  costs  only  $3.75,  and  pays  for 
itself  in  three  months  in  fuel  saved,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  wonderful  convenience  and  comfort. 

It  burns  vaporized  kerosene,  and  is  safer  than 

any  coal  or  wood  stove.     Fuel  costs  one  cent 

for  two  hours.     No  odor  or  smoke.  » 

FREE. — We  want  to  send  even-  housekeeper  a  booklet 
about  our  complete  line  of  Primus  Blue  Flame  Stoves  and 
Ranges,  for  kitchen,  camp,  yachts. 

The  Primus  Co.,  292  Johnson  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT    ONE-  HALF    PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Farmers,  and  large 
consumers.     For  full  particulars  addi 

CONSUMERS    IMPORTING   TEA  CO., 

67  Vestry  Street,  New  York    N.  Y. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  A-riting  to  advertisers 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINCS 

Most    Humble    and    Ilocorutive.      Suitable  for  all 
buildings.    Numerous  designs.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP.  52  Cherry  Street.  New  York. 
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ported  some  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
two  years.  Importers  confine  themselves  en- 
tirely to  certain  brands  which  have  made  a  repu- 
tation in  this  market.  Complaints  and  rejections 
occur  in  this  business  as  in  others.  So  far  as  I 
know,  importers  meet  their  drafts.  The  business 
is  usually  done  under  banker's  letter  of  credit. 

The  flour  generally  arrives  in  a  very  good  con- 
dition ;  if  a  small  amount  of  damage  occurs,  it  is 
as  a  rule  paid  by  the  ship's  agents.  If  the  vessel 
has  had  unusually  rough  and  bad  weather,  a  pro- 
test is  made  ani"  the  claim  is  paid  by  the  insurance 
companies  issuing  the  policies  on  the  goods. 

There  are  three  or  four  American-built  flour- 
mills  now  in  operation  in  Japan,  the  largest  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  150  barrels  a  day.  There  are  a 
great  many  small  native  mills  of  hand  and  water 
power  throughout  the  country.  The  production 
of  the  latter  is  of  a  coarse  character  and  does  not 
compete  to  any  extent  with  imported  stocks.  It  is 
used  principally  by  the  farmers  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood. 

American  wheat  is  being  imported  largely,  one 
firm  alone  having  imported  2,000  tons  in  the  last 
six  months.  Indian  wheat  is  entered  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  can  not  say  definitely  if  flour  made  in 
Japan  from  American  wheat  is  cheaper  than  that 
imported,  but  I  know  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  it  is  sold. 

Merchants  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  flour 
business  with  Japam  is  overdone.  Many  of  the 
importers  are  holding  very  heavy  stocks,  and  the 
margin  of  profit  amounts  to  only  a  small  commis- 
sion. But  the  demand  is  increasing  rapidly 
throughout  the  Orient,  the  best  points  of  con- 
sumption at  present  being  Russian  possessions  in 
northern  China  and  eastern  Siberia. 


Consul  Morgan,  of  Aargau,  under  date  of  May 
25,  1900,  writes  : 

During  the  year  1898,  23,585  commercial  travelers 
were  on  the  road  in  Switzerland.  In  1S99  the 
number  was  increased  to  25,691  Of  these  20,065 
were  Swiss,  3,828  German,  1,176  French,  350  Italian. 
173  Austrian,  48  Belgian,  28  English,  18  Dutch,  8 
Spanish,  1  Swede,  and  1  American.  From  these 
figures,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  should  have  captured  the  lion's  share  of 
the  Swiss  import  trade. 


Vice   and    Acting  Consul    Monaghan,  of   Chem- 
nitz, under  date  of  May  18,  1900,  says  : 
t 

From  Bucharest  comes  the  following  report  : 
According  to  a  new  law.  every  commercial 
traveler  must  prove,  by  means  of  a  power  of  at- 
torney from  the  firm  he  represents,  that  he  is 
lawfully  empowered  to  transact  business  for  the 
same.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  power  of  attorney  be 
authenticated  by  the  officials  of  one's  native  coun- 
trv 


Brain  Workers 

Business  men  and  students  require 
a  food  which,  while  of  the  very  high- 
est nutrition,  is  palatable  and  easily 
digested.  Mind  and  body  are 
accounted  entirely  distinct.  Yet, 
that  which  best  nourishes  the  one  is 
the  best  aliment  for  the  other. 

Cream  of 
Wheat 

chiefly    gluten    phosphates,    is    the 
ideal  food  for  this  class  of   people. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  our  booklet  which  tells 
many  dainty  and  hearty  ways  of  cooking  it. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on." — Shakespeare. 


The  Ostermoor  Patent 

Elastic  Felt  Mattress. 


$ 
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SLEEP  ON    IT  30  NIGHTS, 

and  if  it  is  not  even  all  you  have  hoped  for,  if  you 
don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanliness,  dura- 
bility and  comfort  of  any  S50  hair  mattress  ever  made, 
you  can  get  your  money  back  by  return  mail — "no 
questions  asked."  There  will  be  no  unpleasantness 
about  it  at  all. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid  Everywhere. 

2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs.  -  $8.35"^  .  ■,  . 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs.        -        -     10.00  j      ,   ppg-p 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.  -    11.70  )■      INCHES 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.         -        -     13.35  I       1  ONP 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs.       15.00  J       uu"u' 

If  made  in  two  parts,  50c.  extra. 


There  are  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  already  bought 
our  mattress  by  mail.  Our  guarantee  (see 
other  column)  should  remove  all  suspicion 
from  yours.     However,  you  had  better 

Look  Before  You  Leap 

We  know  we  make  the  best  mattress  in 
the  world,  no  matter  what  the  price,  and  all 

we  ask  now  is  the  privilege  of  mailing  you 

FREE,  Our  Handsome  Book 

of  72  pages,  "The  Test  of  Time,"  whether 
you  need  a  mattress  or  not.  A  small  request 
surely.    Send  your  name  on  a  postal  to-day. 

Take  Care  !    Don't  be  Deceived. 

There  is  not  a  single  store  in  the  country  that  car- 
ries our  mattress  ;  almost  every  store  now  has  an 
imitation  so-called  "  felt,"  which  is  kept  in  stock  to 
sell  on  our  advertising. 

Our  name  and  guarantee  on  every  mattress. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York. 

IVe  have  cushioned  2 j poo  Churches.     Send  for  our  cook 
"  Church  Cushions." 


PERSONALS. 

Henry  Clay's  First  Speech. — Henry  Clay  as  a 

young  man  was  extremely  bashful,  altho  he  pos- 
sessed uncommon  brightness  of  intellect  and  fas- 
cinating address,  without  effort  making  the  little 
he  knew  pass  for  much  more.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  settled  in  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he 
found  the  society  most  congenial,  tho  the  clients 
seemed  somewhat  recalcitrant  to  the  young 
lawyer.  He  joined  a  debating  society  at  length, 
but  for  several  meetings  he  remained  a  silent  lis- 
tener. One  evening  after  a  lengthy  debate  the 
subject  was  being  put  to  a  vote,  when  Clay  was 
heard  to  observe  softly  to  a  friend  that  the  mat- 
ter in  question  was  by  no  means  exhausted.  He 
was  at  once  asked  to  speak,  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, rose  to  his  feet.  Finding  himself  thus  un- 
expectedly confronted  by  an  audience,  he  was 
covered  with  confusion,  and  began,  as  he  had  fre- 
quently done  in  imaginary  appeals  to  the  court 
"Gentlemen  of  the  jury."  The  titter  that  ran 
through  the  audience  only  served  to  heighten  his 
embarrassment,  and  the  obnoxious  phrase  fell 
from  his  lips  again.  Then  he  gathered  himself  to- 
gether and  launched  into  a  peroration  so  bril- 
liantly lucid  and  impassioned  that  it  carried  the 
house  by  storm,  and  laid  the  corner-stone  to  his 
future  greatness ;  his  first  case  coming  to  him  as 
a  result  of  this  speech,  which  some  consider  the 
best  he  ever  made. —  Collier's  Weekly. 


No  Equal  for  Curing 


Rheumatism 


Dr.  O.  C.  Stout,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  writes  :  "I  have  three  pa- 
tients upon  Tartarlithine,  who 
can  hardly  do  without  it.  In 
Rheumatism,  I  have  never  met 
its  equal.  It  has  come  to  stay — 
with  me  at  least." 

Tartarlithine  is  supplied  in  bottles 
containing  50  doses  at  $i.oo,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  all  druggists  or  post- 
free  by  mail.  Pamphlets  with  Testi- 
monials sent  free. 


They  Feared  Thackeray. — In  the  latest  biog- 
raphy of  Thackeray  the  story  is  told  of  the  feud 
between  Thackeray  and  Edmund  Yates,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Garrick  Club,  where  they 
were  both  members.  Some  personal  remarks 
concerning  Thackeray  having  appeared  in  a  paper 
of  which  Yates  was  then  editor,  the  former  ap- 
■  d  to  the  club  committee  to  say  whether  such 
stuff  was  not  fatal  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  club, 
and  intolerable  in  the  society  of  gentlemen.  In 
the  investigation  which  followed,  such  eminent 
men  of  letters  as  Charles  I  M'ckens,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Samuel  Lover,  and  Palgrave  Simpson  all  became 
involved  in  the  row,  which  finally  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  Yates  ft  >m  the  club.  Subsequently, 
Thackeray  is  reported  by  his  biographer  as  hav- 
ing said  :  "You  must  not  think,  young  'un,  that  I 
am  quarreling  with  Yates,  lam  hitting  the  man 
behind  him  "—who  was  Charles  Dickens.  It  was 
furthermore  related  that  Thackeray  was  black- 
balled  at    the   Athena-tun    club,  as   well   as  at   the 

Travelers',  the  reason   being  that    the  members' 


McKESSON    &     ROBBINS 
95  Fulton  Street  New   York 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


TARTAN    PILLS 

Cure  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver, 
Bilious  Headaches,  &c,  which  often 
accompany    Rheumatic    conditions. 

25c.  per  Bottle 


The  Best  Stove  on  Earth 

in  point  of  heating-power,  cleanliness, 
economy,  convenience,  quickness  of 
cooking  (1  quart  of  cold  water  boiled  in 
two  minutes),  and  regulation,  is  our 

"Royal  Bine"  SS&l 

Uses  kerosene,  yet  controlled  like 
a  gas   stove.       It    saves    an    enor- 
mous amount  of  dn 
Pii  one  shows  smallest  sue 
(8  ins.  high),  price  $4.00 

Full  line  of  Stoves  snd  Ranges 

described  In  free  Booklet     B  , 

Hydrocarbon  Burner  Co., 

197  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
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were  afraid  of  seeing  themselves  embalmed  in 
some  of  the  author's  future  novels.— Boston  Jour- 
nal. 


Liszt's  Feat  of  Memory.— William  Mason,  the 
veteran  American  musician,  tells  of  a  remarkable 
feat  of  memory  performed  by  the  composer  Liszt  : 

"My  friend  knew  Liszt  very  well,  and  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  a  composition  of  mine,  '  Les 
Perles  de  Rosee,'  which  was  still  in  manuscript, 
he  said  :  'Let  me  have  it  for  publication.  Dedi- 
cate it  to  Liszt.  I  can  easily  get  Liszt  to  accept 
the  dedication.  I  am  going  directly  from  here  to 
Weimar,  and  will  see  him  about  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  will  prepare  the  way  for  your  reception 
later  as  a  pupil.' 

"Not  long  afterward  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  in  which  he  told  me  that  when  he  handed 
the  music  to  Liszt  the  latter  looked  at  the  manu- 
script, hummed  it  over,  then  sat  down  and  played 
it  from  memory.  Then,  going  to  his  desk,  he 
took  a  pen  and  accepted  the  dedication  by  writing 
his  name  at  the  top  of  title  page.  Encouraged  by 
this  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Liszt,  expressing  my  de- 
sire to  become  one  of  his  pupils,  and  asking  what 
my  chances  were.  Unfortunately  I  misinter- 
preted his  reply  and  received  the  impression  that 
it  amounted  to  a  refusal,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  me  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  festival 
about  to  take  place  in  Weimar  in  commemoration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth. 
I  still  have  this  letter,  which  is  dated  August  18, 
1849.  Had  I  understood  then  that  Liszt  was  ready 
to  accept  me  as  a  pupil  I  should  have  taken  up 
my  residence  at  Weimar  at  once,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  I  learned  my  mistake,  as  I  did  during  a 
call  which  I  paid  to  Liszt  nearly  four  years  later." 
—July  Century. 
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The  Only  Japanese  Actress. — Success  for  Au- 
gust gives  the  following  account  of  the  well-known 
Japanese  actress,  Madame  SadaYacco: 

"Madame  Sada  Yacco,  who  has  recently  been 
portraying  Japanese  character  for  New  York 
audiences,  and  will  be  seen  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, is  the  only  Japanese  actress  in  the  world. 
Until  four  years  ago,  she  was  a  geisha  girl  in 
Tokio,  and  attracted  attention  through  the  un- 
usual grace  and  vivacity  of  her  dancing,  Feeling 
that  she  also  had  dramatic  powers,  she  determined 
to  do  what  no  Japanese  woman  had  ever  dared  to 
do  before, — that  is,  to  become  an  actress.  In 
carrying  out  her  resolve,  she  was  greatly  helped 
by  Otto  Kawakami,  the  leading  tragedian  of 
Japan,  to  whom  Madame  Yacco  has  since  been 
married,  and  who  is  the  head  of  the  company  of 
actors  in  which  she  is  leading  lady.  Madame 
Yacco  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Tokio  women,  and  her  acting  is  marked  by  much 
charm  in  the  lighter  scenes,  and  by  much  power 
in  the  portrayal  of  strong  feeling.  Her  gorgeous 
stage  costumes  are  the  envy  of  American  women 
who  have  seen  them.  Except  on  the  street,  she 
always  wears  the  rich  robes  of  her  native  land. 
She  speaks  English  with  difficulty,  but,  aided  by 
the  interpreter,  was  pleased  to  tell  the  writer, 
with  a  smile,  that  of  all  countries  outside  her  own 
she  is  fondest  of  the  United  States,  and  admires 
American  men  and  women  above  all  others." 


Stood  Sentry  Over  Himself.— The  Dutch  com- 
mandant who  had  charge  of  all  the  Hritish  prison- 
ers taken  after  the  battles  of  Glencoe,  Dundee,  and 
Nicholson's  N'ek.  has  told  Mr.  Davitt  the  following 
interesting  little  story  : 

Going  his  rounds  at  midnight  on  one  occasion  he 
was  astonished  to  see  an  English  soldier  acting  as 
Boer  sentinel  over  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  com- 
mandant demanding  an  explanation  •"Tommy'' 
I'd  the  following  extraordinary  account  of  his 
transformation  from  a  prisoner  to  sentinel  over 
himself  and  fellow  prisoners  :  "Well,  sir,  this 'ere 
little  chap,"  pointing  to  the  sleeping  form  of 
a  Boer  lad  fifteen  vears  old.  "  was  dead  broke  for 
sleep  after  two  nights  of  dootv.  I  takes  pitv  on 
the  little  chap,  and  I  says.  Look  'ere,  vou're  reg- 
ular done  up,  you  are,  that's  sartin.  You  give  me 
your  rifle  and  take  a  bit  o*  sleep,  and  I'll  do  sen- 
try go  fur  you,  1  will.  Honor  bright  !  I  won't  do 
nothink  wrong:  blow  me  if  I  do!"  So  the  little 
chap  went  off.  It'sall  right,  sir  ;  don't  vou  blime 
him,  please  ;  he  is  onlv  a  k 

"I  was  assured."  adds  Mr.  Davitt.  "that  neither 
'the  kid'  nor  the  kind-hearted  English  prisoner 
suffered  over  the  unique  incident.' ' — London  .St<ir. 
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THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PERFECTOS. 

The  famous  tropical  stock  cigar  which  at  one  half  to  one  third  competing  prices  Is  driving 
the  expensive  Havana  goods  out  of  the  market  in  one  of  the  largest  American  cities— Chicago. 

Within  a  year  we  hope  to  supply  several  of  the  large  cities.  One  market  absorbs  them 
now  as  fast  as  we  can  possibly  produce  them. 

These  goods  are  a  new  departure  in  this  country;  they  are  made  of  three  different  growths  of 
leaf  raised  near  the  equator  combined  into  one  cigar,  the  blended  flavor  producing  a  purely 
natural  effect  iu  the  richest  and  most  delicious  taste  and  aroma 

They  are  mild  and  fine  tasting  yet  fulsome  in  satisfying  power.  A  small  part  of  the  tobacco 
is  strong.  This  is  introduced  for  the  same  purpose  as  Perique  is  introduced  into  the  finest  pipe 
tobaccos. — to  give  an  "  edge"  to  the  flavor :  another  part  is  cooling;  and  the  third  gives  a  "  body" 
and  a  free  even  burning  quality  which  with  the  other  two  tobaccos  produces  a  cigar  that  to  auy 
smoker  is  at  once  plainly  a  forward  step  in  cigar  quality,  distinctly  an  improvement  upon  even 
the  costliest  Yuelta  goods  cf  the  past— for  "  IMPORTS"  lack  the  sting  and  the  depressing  after- 
effect of  auy  previously  known  rich  class  of  cigars. 

They  are  positively  a  surpassing  value  and  a  generous  ten  cents  worth  at  lowest  comparison : 
and  in  this  way  they  cost  you  but  four  cents  each.  Smoke  three  or  four  and  if  you  don't  endorse 
all  we  say  we'll  refund  your  money  in  full. 

J.  H.  LUCKE&CO.  vSSSSgESZSE&SSS*  N2 Lucke Block/co^^^Cincinnati.Ohio 


Play  Whist? 


Then  You  Will  Be  Interested  In  This  Table. 

IT  is  intended  for  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  Illustra- 
tion, the  large  cut  is  the  table  set  up  for  use.  The 
small  disk  is  the  pocket  for  holding  the  cards.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  revolves.  The 
dot  on  the  margin  shows  the  spring  which  controls  it. 
At  the  side  is  the  table  folded.  The  oocket  holds 
sixteen  decks  of  cards.  There  are  sixteen  hands  and 
each  player  has  four  leads.  After  playing  a  hand ,  cards 
are  replaced  in  the  pockets,  and  by  touching  the  spring, 
a  new  hand  is  before  each  player.  The  advantages 
over  trays  are  no  lost  cards,  no  errors  and  a  place  on 
which  to  play.  The  table  is  made  in  oak  or  mahogany 
and  is  a  handsome,  substantial  piece  of  furniture 
Price  of  each  $6.00,  f.o.b.  cars,  C.reen  Bay,  Wis. 


GEO.  H.  RICE, 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Your  Shoes  Last  Twice  as  Long 

and  look  immensely  better  if  you  keep  them, when  not  in  use,  on  the  Simplex 
Shoe  Tree.      No  wrinkles,  warping,  turning  up   or   breaking  down. 
Self-adjusting  to  various  sizes.    Sent  on  Trial  (it  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them)      Send  size,  width,  style  of 
toe  (narrow,  medium  or  wide)  with  <i   for  postage  and 
packing,  and  we  will  send  a  pair,  return- 
able within   10  days  ii   not   satisfactory 
and  purchase  money  refunded. 
Morreil  &  Abbot,  231  Central  Ave.  Newark.N.J 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

An  I  for  It.— Some  women  deify,  while  others 
defy  fashion,  the  former  having  an  "i"  for  that 
sort  of  thing.— The  Detroit  Journal. 


The  First  Tiling.— "Anna,  what  must  you  do 
before  everything  else,  to  have  your  sins  for- 
given?"   "Commit  the  sins."—  Woman's  Journal. 


Never  Had  Tried.— "Do  you  mean  to  insinu- 
ate that  I  can't  tell  the  truth?"  "By  no  means. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  a  man  can  do  until  he 
tries."—  Chicago  Post. 


The  Funeral.— Employer  :  "Was  much  feeling 
shown  at  your  grandmother's  funeral  ?  " 

BOOKKEEPER:  "Yes;  they  mobbed  the  um- 
pire."— Harper's  Bazar. 


Shocking.— "They  say  the  young  man  Melissa 
Perkins  is  goin'  to  marry  is  a  reg'lar  paragon." 
"Land  sakes  !  Do  tell  !  I  thought  he  was  a  clerk 
in  a  grocery." — Chicago  Times- Herald. 


The  Still    Small    Voice  and    the  Other.— "De 

trouble  in  dis  "life,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "is  dat  de 
voice  o'  duty  can't  do  no  mo'n  whisper,  while  de 
voice  o'  pleasure  uses  a  megaphone."  —  Chicago 
I 


Correct.— TEACHER  :  "Johnny,  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  tropical  belt  north  of  the  equator." 

JOHNNY  :  "Can't,  sir." 

TEACHER:  "Correct.  That  will  dp." —  Yale 
Accord. 


for  a   dog's."    "Oh,   sir,   replied  the    patient,    ' 
wasn't  a  hanimal  :  it  was  another  lvdv." — Pilot. 


On  Sunday  Afternoon.- Shi-  :"Xed  Bunkerly 
ought  to  have  some  respect  for  the  Sabbath  day." 

He  :  "What  has  he  done  now  ?  " 

She:  "Why.  this  morning  he  was  half  an  hour 
late  at  the  links."— Life. 

All   that   He   Asked Miss    LULU    FlNNIGAN  : 

"I  will  give  yezme  answer  in  a  month,  Pat." 

Hk  :  "That's  right,  me  darlint  ;  tek  plinty  of 
time  to  think  it  over.  But  tell  me  wan  thing  now 
—will  it  be  yes  or  no?"— Judge. 

Even  in  Days  of  Yore.— "Where  is  the  elec- 
trician?" yelled  N'oah,  as  he  groped  his  way  to- 
wards the  engine-room.  Thus,  even  in  the  days 
of  yore,  there  was  much  commotion  when  the  arc 
lights  went  out. — Brooklyn  Life. 


The  Color  Line.— CONDUCTOR  :  "Why  didn't 
you  wave  that  red  flag  instead  of  the  green  when 
I  sent  you  down  the  track  ?  You  could  have  saved 
this  train." 

P  .  i  :  "For  no  man  will  Oi  wave  a  red  flag  whin 
:ive  a  grane  wan  !  " — Life. 


Didn't  Work.— HARDUPP:  Tm  very  sorry, 
but  I  can't  pay  you  to-day.  You  see,  the  grocery 
man  has  just  been  here,  and " 

BUTCHER  (interrupting!:  "Yes,  I  just  met  him, 
and  he  said  you  put  him  off  because  you  had  to 
pay  me.     So  here's  the  bill." — Chicago  Xews. 


Sarcastic— WIFE  (reading! :  "Another  myste- 
i  :ous  suicide — unknown  man  throws  himself  from 
a  cliff." 

HUSBAND  (thoughtlessly):  "Bet  his  wife  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it." 

WIFE  !  'Charles!" 

Husband  (hurriedly):  "Of  the  cliff,  my  love; 
not  the  suicide."—  Collier's  Weekly. 


It  VV.i-n't  :iu  Animal.— The  house  surgeon  of  a 
London  hospital  was  attending  to  the  injuries  of 
B  poor  woman  whose  arm  had  been  severely  bit- 
ten As  be  was  dressing  the  wound  he-  said:  "I 
cat!  not  make  out  what  sort  of  a  creature  bit  you. 
This  is  too  small  for  a  horse's  bite  and  too  large 

If  You  are  Tired 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  I'liosphate 

Dr.    M.    II     IIhmiv,   N«w   York,   says:     'Whin   com- 
pletely tired  out   by  prolonged  wakefulness  and  overwork, 
I  die  greatest  value  to  me." 


The  Source.— Teacher  :  "John,  what  are  your 
boots  made  of  ? " 

Boy  :  "Of  leather." 

Teacher  :  "Where  does  the  leather  come  from?" 

BOY  :  "From  the  hide  of  the  ox." 

Teacher  :  "What  animal,  therefore,  supplies 
you  with  boots  and  gives  you  meat  to  eat?" 

BOY  :  "My  father."—  Tit- Bits. 


Raising  Funds. — The  local  paper  of  Smithville, 
a  village  not  far  from  Cincinnati,  contained  this 
note  the  other  day  :  "There  will  be  an  ice-cream 
supper  given  by  Mrs.  Susan  Howard  next  Tues- 
day night,  July  3,  in  the  Christian  Church  grove, 
to  assist  in  raising  funds  for  the  funeral  expenses 
of  her  husband."  If  a  man  must  die  there  is  noth- 
ing like  leaving  a  loving  widow. — Louisville  Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


A  Lesson  in  Tense. — The  trembling  Boxer  knelt 
before  Li  Hung  Chang  and  strove  to  explain  mat- 
ters. "I  must  have  lost  my  head.  I  see  no  other 
reason  why  I  engaged  in  the  uprising,  Oh.  Son  of 
the  Blue  Sky,"  he  wailed.  "You  are  a  trifle  off  in 
your  grammar,"  interposed  Li.  "You  should  say  : 
'I  will  have  lost  my  head.'  "  And  the  executioner 
stepped  forward  at  the  proper  signal. — Baltimore 
American. 


His  Revenge.—  Judge  :  "So  the  prisoner  hit 
you  on  the  head  with  a  brick,  did  he  ?  " 

McGlNTY  :  "Yes,  yer  Honor." 

Judge  :  "But  it  seems  he  didn't  quite  kill  you, 
anyway  ? " 

McGlNTY  :  "Xo,  bad  'cess  to  him  ;  but  it's  wish- 
in'  he  had,  Oi  do  be." 

JUDGE  :  "Why  do  you  wish  that?" 

McGlNTY  :  "Begorry,  thin  Oi  would  have  seen 
the  scoundrel  hanged  for  murther  !  "—Tit-Bits. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

July  30. — The  British  minister  at  Peking,  Sir 
"Claude  W.  Macdonald,  sends  a  despatch  say- 
ing that  the  envoys  are  safe;  all  women  and 
children  are  in  the  British  Legation,  an  ar- 
mistice being  declared  on  July  16,  after 
twenty-five  days  of  fighting. 

On  July  10,  the  Chinese  attacked  the  legations, 
but  were  entrapped  by  the  Americans  and 
British,  1,000  Chinese  being  killed,  among 
them  General  Ma. 

Major-General  Chaffee  cables  notice  of  his  ar- 
rival at  Taku. 

July    31.—  The   reported    capture  of    the    New- 
Chwang  forts  by  Russian  troops  on  July  26  is 
confirmed. 
Further  fighting  has  occurred  on  the  Siberian 
border  near  the  Amur  River. 

Imperial  edicts  have  been  issued  at  Peking 
commending  the  Boxers  and  ordering  mis- 
sionaries to  leave  the  interior. 


ONE  DOSE  A  DAY 
of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  AVine  will  cure  indi- 
gestion and  constipation  perfectly  and  permanently. 
The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  a  trial  hottle  FREE  AND  PREPAID  to  any 
reader  of  The  Literary  Dioest. 


A  pencil  can  be  a  great  annoyance  or  a 
comfort.  The  breaking  of  the  lead  when 
you  are  in  a  hurry,  or  at  any  time,  is  an 
exasperating  experience. 

To  have  your  pencil  sharpen  to  a  fine 
1  point  and  wear  off  in  use,  instead  of  break- 
ing, is  what  a  pencil  should  do. 
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smooth,  durable  leads.  Their  grades  never 
vary,  and  you  will  get  the  maximum  use  out 
of  every  one.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's  ; 
if  not  obtainable,  mention  Literary  Digest 
and  send  16  cents  for  samples  worth  double. 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE   CO., 

JERSEY   CITY,    N.    J. 
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Ilouwe  Furniture, 
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Catalog  No,  91 

Office  Furniture. 
Catalog  No.  92  Houne  Furniture. 

K.  II.  Stafford  &  Bros..  Steinway  Hall,  (hirasn 
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Sale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
'"hjirhrre  oa  trial  without  a  cent  in 
advance. 
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ing  Catalogues  for  us.  Many  earned 
a  wheel  last  year.  Our  1900  proposition 
is  even  more  liberal. 

Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain  List 
and  special  offer.  Address  Dept.    si;  U 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago. 
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1  Bers.    By  mail,  20c.    the 
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American  Ring  Co.,  Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES    PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 

For  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 
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Alois  P.  Swoboda 
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It  is  the  only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining 
perfect  health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

ABSOLUTELY    CURES    CONSTIPATION,    INDIGESTION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS,  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION     _, 

and  revitalizes  the  whole  body. 
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same  physical  condition  individual  instructions  are  given  in 
each  case. 

Write  at  once  for  full  information  and  Booklet  containing  en- 
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August  i.— The  allied  forces  are  said  to  have  be- 
gun marching  to  Peking,  having  advanced 
eighteen  miles  from  Tien-Tsin. 

August  2—  Russian  troops  storm  the  fortress  at 
Hunghun    with  slight  loss. 
General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee  assumes  command 
of  British  forces  at  Tien-Tsin. 

August  3.— The  Chinese  authorities  have  refused 
to  deliver  messages  to  the  ministers  in  Pe- 
king on  account  of  the  advance  of  the  allied 
forces. 
Despatches  from  St.  Petersburg  report  hard 
fighting  in  Siberia  between  Russian  and 
Chinese  troops. 

August  4.— General  Chaffee  sends  a  despatch  to 
the  War  Department  stating  that  the  Ameri- 
can, British,  and  Japanese  forces  have  started 
for  Peking,  the  other  forces  remaining  at 
Tien-Tsin. 

August  5.— The  Chinese  director  of  telegraphs, 
Shang,  announces  that  an  imperial  decree  of 
August  2  provides  for  the  communication  of 
the  ministers'  with  their  governments  and 
the  sending  of  the  envoys  to  Tien-Tsin  un- 
der a  strong  guard. 

South  Africa. 

July  30. — General  Prinsloo,  with  3,000  Boers,  has 
"surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  British, 
under  General  Hunter. 

Julv  31.— Lord  Kitchener  has  been  sent  from 
"Pretoria  to  Krugersdorp  to  organize  a 
column  to  relieve  General  Baden  Powell, 
now  besieged  by  General  Delarey  at  Rus- 
tenburg,  in  Western  Transvaal. 

August  1.— It   is   reported   that  the   Boers  have 
evacuated  Machadodorp,  and  are  preparing 
to  retreat  to  Lydenburg 
More  Boers  surrender  to  General   Hunter  in 
the  Orange  Free  State. 

A  British  supply-train  is  wrecked  by  the  Boers 
near  Fredrikstadt. 

August  2.— Liebebeig'scommando  attacked  Gen- 
eral Smith-Dorrien,  near  Potchefstroom,  but 
was  easily  repulsed.  General  Ian  Hamilton 
has  gone  to  Rustenburg  to  relieve  Baden- 
Powell's  garrison. 

A  Pretoria  despatch  says  that  Kruger  and 
Botha  have  declared  they  will  pay  all  dam- 
ages done  to  the  farms  by  the  British,  pro- 
vided the  burghers  remain  with  the  com- 
mandos. 

August  4 —Lord  Roberts  reports  that  Com- 
mandant Olivier  has  escaped,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Rundle  is  following  the  Dutch  forces. 

EDUCATIONAL 


A  Preparatory  School  and 
Seminary  Tor  young  men  and 
women  above  fourteen  years 
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Girls;  Military  Drill  for  Roys. 
Athletic  sports  under  compe- 
tent Instructors.  School  life 
that  of  a  Christian  home. 
Regents  Examinations  for  the 
beuerit  of  those  preparing  for 
College,  Law,  Medicine. 
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Sept.  19.  For  catalogues  address 
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STAMMER 

W  rite  at  once  for  our  new200-pafre  book, 
The  Origin  and  Treatment  ot'Staiti- 
merlne-  The  largest  and  most  instruc- 
tive book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Bent  I'ree  to  ;mv  address  for  6  cent?  in 
stamps  to  cover'  postage.  Ask  also  for  a 
free  sample  copy  of  the  Phono-Meter,  a 
monthly  paper  exclusively  for  persons 
who  stammer.     Address 

The  Lewis  School  for  Stammerers 

S6  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Geo.  Andrew  Lewis 

Mention  The  Literary  Digest. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


1  Sixty-sixth  year  opens  Oct.  1. 
1 1900.     I»i»>   Classes   with   sea 
,  sionsfrom3:30toGP.  M.  (LL.B. 
,  after   two    years.)      Kvenlnc 
Classes,  sessions  8  to  10  P.  If. 
(LL.B.  afterthreeyears.  1  Grad- 
uate   Classes    lead    to    LL.M. 
Tuition,  $100.     For  circulars  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS.  Registrar. 
Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


Medicine— Dentistry— Pharmacy. 

University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va. 

HITTER  HrKMRE.  I.  D..  LL.D.,  President. 

56  IX  FACULTY. 

RECORD  of  Graduates  last  Year  before  7  State  Roardl, 

100  Per' Cent. 
For  96  page  Catalog, addrc-s 
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"IN     SICKNESS     AND     IN 

In  health  all  goes  well.     When  sickness  comes — what  then  ? 
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Life 


Our  HEALTH   POLICY  assures  you  a  salary  of  $25.00  per  week  while  you  are  sick, 
policies  to  temperance  people,  $500  to  $5,000.     Great  saving. 

YOU     WANT     EMPLOYMENT? 

We  can  furnish  it  for  all  or  part  of  your  time.     Profitable  too. 

THE     AMERICAN    TEMPERANCE    LIFE     INSURANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

Address  E.  S.  MARVIN,  Supt.,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 


,  Puncture  Proof  Folding  Boats.   Adopted  by  U.  S.  War  and  Navy  depts.  in  March  and  Sept. 

1 1899.     Only  medal  and  award  at  World's  Fair.     Beautiful  models,  perfectly  safe  for  fam- 

ily  as  well  as  sportsmen's  use.  Sails,  centreboards,  rudders      Packs  in  small  rase.     Send 

6c.  for  cat.,  5o  engravings.     King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


August  s. — General  De  Wet's  forces  have  been 
trapped  by  the  British  near  Reitz,  and  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  has  cut  off  Commandant 
Botha's  supplies. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  30. — It  is  said  that  the  Italian  Government 
was  warned  on  June  30 that  Italian  anarchist 
societies  had  decided  on  the  death  of  King 
Humbert  and  four  other  sovereigns. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.  is  hastening  to  Rome. 

The  Sudan  Chief  Rabah  was  killed  and  his 
troops  put  to  flight  by  a  French  force  at 
Kousi. 

Prince  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  second  son  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, dies  at  Rosenau  Castle. 

July  31.  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  reaches  Italy  and 
proceeds  to  Monza. 

August  2. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  Shah  of  Persia  is  made  in  Paris. 

August  3. —The  Shah  of  Persia  has  abandoned 
his  visit  to  England  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

August  4. — The  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha  is  held  at  Coburg,  the 
German  Emperor  attending. 

August  5.— King  Alexander  of  Servia  marries 
Mme.  Draga  Maschin  ;  amnesty  and  par- 
dons were  granted  to  many  political  offend- 
ers. 
P/iilippinesr :  Lieutenant  Alstaetter,  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps,  and  an  escort  of  fifteen  men, 
were  overpowered  by  a  band  of  350  Filipinos 
between  San  Miguel  and  San  Isidro.  One 
was  killed,  three  wounded,  and  the  rest  cap- 
tured. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign  : 

July  30. — Senator  Wellington,  of  Maryland,  de- 
clares himself  opposed  to  President  McKin- 
ley's  reelection,  but  is  not  quite  sure  wheth- 
er he  will  support  Mr.  Bryan. 

August  1. -The  New  Hampshire  Democratic 
state  convention  at  Concord  yesterday  nom- 
inated Dr.  Frederick  D.  Potter  for  governor. 

August  4. — The  positive  announcement  is  made 
that  Charles  A.  Towne  will  withdraw  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency  with 
Bryan. 

Othfr  Domfstic  News. 

July  30. — There  are  indications  that  a  plot  to  as- 
sassinate King  Humbert  was  formed  in  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J. 

July  31. — John  Clark  Ridpath,  the  historian,  dies 
in  New  York. 

Cuba  :  The  State  Department  orders  a  general 
election  in  September  to  choose  delegates  to 
a  constitutional  convbntion 

August  t.  —  The  "  Red  Shirts  "  of  North  Carolina 
terrorize  voters ;  healed  arguments  ensue 
concerning  the  non-suffrage  constitutional 
amendment. 
The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  seized  the 
property  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  at 
Grey  town,  on  the  ground  that  concession  has 
expired. 

August  2. — The  election  in  North  Carolina  is 
held  without  serious  disturbances  ;  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  which  disfranchises 
illiterate  negroes  is  thought  to  have  been  1 
carried  by  30,000 majority  ;  some  Republicans 
and  educated  negroes  voted  for  it. 

August  4.— A  great  tornado  in  North  Dakota  in- 
jures people  and  property. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest." 

Problem  493. 

By  Dr.  Z.  Ma   11. 
Special  Prize  Aftonbladet  Tourney. 

Black — Eleven  Pieces. 


White — Four  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  487   (July  21). 
Key-move,  Kt — Q  4. 


Q-Q»q 

K— B4 


B— Kt  4 


No.  48i 

QxP 

Any 
Q-Kt  sq  ! 

Any 


Q  mates 


P— K  4,  mate 


3- 


Other  variations  depend  on  those  given 

Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev. I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
C.R.Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  the  Rev.  F. 
H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  A. 
Thompson,  Sherman,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  J. 
E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  G.  Patterson,  Winni- 
peg, Can.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.;  B.  A.  Rich- 
mond, Cumberland,  Md.;  M.  Stivers,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.J  M.  C.  Brown,  Austin,  Tex. 

487  (only):  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  C.  E. 
Lloyd,  Sabina,  ().;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett, 
Ark.;  Dr.  G.  S.  Henderson,  Jackson,  Mo.;  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Dysterheft,  St.  Clair,  Minn.;  Dr.  T.  H. 
Faulkner,  Kingston,  X.  C;  Dr.  H.  P.  Howard, 
Alexandria,  Va.;  "Merope,"  Cincinnati;  J.  H. 
Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

488  (only):    J.   D.  Leduc,  Ste.  Scholastique,   Can. 
Comments   (487):    "Subtle   and    sensational  "—I. 

W.  1',.;  "Shows  much  ingenuitv  in  its  construc- 
tion"-C.  R.  O.;  "Fairly  good'— M.  M.;  "Easv 
enough  "— J.  G.  L;  "Unusually  good  "-  G.  P.;  "A 
charming  2-er  "— F.  S.  P.;  "Pretty  and  difficult"— 
H.  W.  F. 

(488):  "Shows  the  Jespersenic  touch  and  tem- 
per"—I.  W.  B.;  Key-move  is  fair,  problem  other- 
wise good  "— C.  R.  O.;  "Xot  his  best ;  kev  slightly, 
very  slightly,  subtle  "— M.  M.;  "Too  easy  to  afford 
much  interest.  This  is  the  first  3-er  I  ever  solved 
wholly  by  inspection" — W.  W.;  "The  trouble  is  in 
the  second  move"— J.  G.  L. ;  "The  master-hand  is 
evident,  if  only  in  the  perfection  of  detail  in 
working  out  the  principle  of  the  mates"— W.  R.  C. 

Altho  the  majority  of  those  who  solved  488 
found  it  easy,  vet  several  of  our  old  solvers  were 
caught  by  Q— R  7. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  "Merope  "got  485 
and  486  (July  7;,  and  S.  M.  LcKov,  Healdstmrg, 
Cal.,  got  485  ijuly  71,  and  486  (Julv  14), 


A  correspondent,  whose  opinion  in  CIk  ss  mat- 
ter .  always  receives  the  highest  consideration, 
writ'  cerning   the    Marshall-Lasker    game: 

ruggle  of  Lasker  to  save  hi  ir  get 

for  it,  and  the  persistent  attack  of  Mar- 
shall, ma  of   the    most    interesting   Chess- 
studies   I   have  seen.    The  subsequent 
Pawns  is  equally  interesting." 
The    game  between  Marshall  and    Lasker  was 
published  in  THE   LITERARY  DlOl  si  of  June  23. 


Marshall. 

The  special  surprise  of  the  Paris  Tournament 
was  the  playing  of  Frank  J.  Marshall,  who  was 
only  half  a  point  behind  Pillsbury.  But  this 
young  man  beat  Lasker  and  Pillsbury.  'Tis  a 
great  thing  to  win  a  tournament  game  from  Las- 
ker. Since  the  London  Tournament,  1892,  Lasker 
has  played  in  Xew  York  in  1893;  Hastings,  1895;  St. 
Petersburg,  1896-99;  Nuremberg,  1S97;  London, 
1899;  and  Paris,  1000.  In  all  these  tournaments 
he  lost  only  twelve  games.  The  game  that  Las- 
ker lost  in  Pans  was zw«  by  Marshall  by  superior 
play. 

The  Gazette,  Birmingham,  Eng..  says: 

MARSHALL  has  played  splendidly  and  is  a  credit 
to  the  States.  Some  have  called  his  success  "a 
matter  of  sheer  luck,"  and  we  agree  with  them — 
in  a  sense.  We  think  a  youth  who  in  his  first  in- 
ternational beats  Lasker,  Pillsbury,  Burn,  Marco, 
and  Mieses,  and  draws  twice  with  Tschigorin  very 
lucky  indeed.  To  be  possessed  of  so  much  talent 
and  so  much  indomitable  courage  is  a  great  piece 
of  luck.  If  Marshall  can  maintain  his  present  level 
he  may  become  the  American  champion,  or  even 
the  champion  of  the  world.—  Daily  Gazette,  Bir- 
mingham, Eng. 


How  Marshall  "Smashed"  Burn. 

Note's  by  Rett  helm. 

We  have  seen  how  Marshall  had  the  Petroff  up 
his  sleeve  when  second  player  [with  Pillsbury], 
but  we  know  that  he  was  equally  w^ell  provided 
when  he  had  the  attack,  for  Lasker  was  one  of  his 
victims,  and,  so  far  as  a  specific  variation  is  con- 
cerned, more  especially  with  Burn  and  Marco. 
The  game  with  Burn,  who  is  one  of  Europe's  great 
players,  runs  : 


MARSHALL. 
White. 

1  P-Q4 

2  P— Q  B  4 

3  0  Kt- -B  3 

4  B-Kt  5 

5  P-K  3 

6  Kt— B3 


V.  J.   MARSHALL. 

Psychology  and    Chess. 

"Miron,"  in  The  New  York  Clipper,  philosophizes 
in  the  following  fashion  : 

"There  is  a  curious  and  profound  field  for  the 
study  of  some  matters  beyond  Chess,  even  over 
the  Chess-board,  in  Lasker's  various  close  escapes 
from  defeat.  Most  of  these  players,  Marshall  ex- 
cepted (we  have  not  yet  seen  Pillsbury 's  game), 
appear  to  have  been  afraid  of  him,  or  hypnotized, 
or  something.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is 
some  influence,  in  the  presence  of  some  players, 
over  and  above  the  physical  aspects  of  the  game, 
indicating  the  intellectual  struggle  going  on. 

"We  may  be  taken  to  task  for  singling  out  Mar- 
shall. If  so,  here  is  an  illustration  of  the  sound- 
ness of  our  position,  from  The  Eagle :  Dr.  L.  W. 
Pearson,  of  Brooklyn,  was  present  at  the  time 
Marshall  was  paired  with  Lasker,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  that  memorable  encounter. 
'The  day  before  the  game,'  said  the  doctor,  'I 
was  with  Marshall  at  Versailles,  and  he  then  con- 
versed with  me  regarding  the  plan  of  campaign  he 
had  mapped  out  for  himself  in  anticipation  of  his 
long  looked-for  meeting  with  the  World's  Cham- 
pion. He  told  me  that  he  proposed  to  play  his  op- 
ponent's own  favorite  game,  remarking  it  the 
same  time  that  he  was  more  likely  to  surprise 
him  at  the  game  wherein  he  considered  himself 
safe  than  at  any  Other.  Marshall  also  calculated 
on  the  probability  of  over-confidence  on  the  pan 
of  the  Champion,  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  his 
judgment  was  excellent.  1  admired  his  enthu- 
siasm and  pluck,  and  encouraged  him  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  He  was  very  anxious  to  please  his 
friends  in  America  by  the  success  of  his  efforts.' 

"All  this  brings  up  an  utterance  ol  Bro.  Devide, 

which  we  always    believed    had   the    true   philoso- 

ring.      He  said,  in    elicit:     '  It  is  a   good  1 
to    have   a   good    knowledge   of   CheSS,    lull    it    adds 

1 ii  to  that  to  have  .-i  good  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology.' That  is  just  Mi.  Marshall's  accomplish- 
ment m  the  case  just  cited." 


R  P  x  P 
B— Kt  2 

P  x  B 
Kt— Q  2 

Q-B3 
K  x  R 

BURN. 

Black. 

P-Q  4 

P— K  3 

K  Kt— B3 
B-K  2 
Castles 
P-Q  Kt  3 
At  this  point  Kt — K  5  may  be  played  with  safety. 

7  B— Q3  B— Kt  2 

8  P  x  P  P  x  P 

9  B  xKt  B  x  B 

Now  the  deck  is  cleared   for  his  now  famous  on- 
slaught of  the  Rook's  Pawn. 

10  P— K  R  4  P— Kt  3 

To  head  off  the  threat  B  x  P  eh,  Kt— Kt  5  ch,  etc. 

11  P— R  5  R-K  sq 
Black's  relatively   best   resource  is  K— Kt  2.     If 

then  P— R  6  ch,  its  fire  is  for  the  moment  with- 
drawn, and  if  P  x  P,  R  P  x  P,  Black  is  prepared 
for  R— R  sq. 

12  P  x  P 

13  Q-B  2 

K — Kt  2  was  best. 

14  B  x  B 

15  Q  x  P 

16  Kt— Kt  5 

17  R— R  8  ch 

18  Q  mates 
The  Field,  London,  has  this  comment  on  Black's 

10th  move.  "A  bad  move  ;  P— K  R  3  is  compul- 
sory. The  immediate  attack  with  7  P — K  R  4  need 
not  be  feared,  and  in  the  mean  time  Black  gets 
time  for  R— K  sq,  or  any  other  move  accordingly. 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


MARCO. 

Black. 
Bx  Kt 
Q-Kt  4 
Q  x  K  P 
K  — Kt2 
Kt-B3 
Q-K3 
K— B3 
K— Kt  2 

Q-K4 
QxP 

Resigns. 


Notes  from  The  B.  C.  M.  and  The  Evening  Post. 

(a)  The  right  move  is  Q  Kt— Q  2. 

(b)  This  move  opens  the  Rook's  file,  after  which 
Black's  game  can  not  be  saved.  But  P — K  R  3  is 
equally  weakening,  and   would  be   met   by   P — K 

Kt  4. 

(c)  The  decisive  error.  He  should  have  taken 
with  B  P,  and  White  could  not  continue  as  in  the 
text.     If  13  Q— B  2,  Q— K  2,  etc.— E.  P. 

(d)  The  winning  move.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Burn  lost  with  the  same  variation  against  Marshal  1 
in  17  moves.  The  fact  that  Marco  played  it  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  he  an- 
alyzed it  and  thought  the  attack  unsound.  He 
very  likely  overlooked  this  move  in  his  calcula- 
tion. 

The  Composite  Game. 


MARSHALL, 

MARCO. 

MARSHALL. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

1  P-Q  4 

P-Q  4 

t3  Kt-K  5 

2  P-Q  B  4 

P-K  3 

t4  P  x  B 

3Kt-QB3 

Kt-K  B  3 

is  Q-B  3 

4  B-Kt  5 

B-K  2 

16  CastlesQR 

5  P-K  3 

P-Q  Kt  3 

17  Q-R  3 

6  Kt-B  3 

B-Kt  2 

18  P— B  4(d) 

7B-Q3 

Castles  (a) 

19  Q— R  6  ch 

8  P  x  P 

P  xP 

20  Q-Kt  5ch 

9  B  x  Kt 

B  x  B 

21  P-B  s 

10  P-KR4 

P-Kt3  (b) 

22  P— B  6ch 

11  P-Rs 

P— B  4 

23  Q-R  6ch 

12  RP  x  P 

RP  x  P  (c) 

Ruy  Lopez. 


White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  Castles 

5  P-0  4 

6  Q— K  2 

7  B-K  Kt  5 

8  B  x  B 

g  Kt    x  P 
10  B  x  K  t 


Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
Kt— K  I!  3 
Kt  x  P 
P-Q  4 
P  x  P 
B— K  2 
Q  x  B 
B— Q  2 


The  Kev.  A.  J.  Dysterheft,  St.  Clair,  Minn., 
sends  White's  9th  move,  Kt  x  P. 

The  long  delay  in  getting  the  moves  has  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  destroyed  the  interest  in  this 
game.      Players   should    send   their  moves  as  sm.hi 

as  possible,  and,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  reason 
for  m:iking  the  move  selected. 

Mr.  C.  P>.  Bird,  Wausau,  Wis.,  in  sending  Black's 

oth,  says  :  "This  seems  to  be  the  only  move."     The 

Kev.  'Ih.   Eggcn,  Madison,   Wis.,   pl;i\  s  10   B  x  Kt  in 

order  to  "preclude  the  necessity  ot    retreat  and  to 

enable  White  the  better  to  develop  his  pieces." 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A    BETTER   OUTLOOK    IN   CHINA. 

THE  victories  of  the  allied  forces  at  Pei-Tsang  and  Yang- 
Tsun,  followed  by  the  imperial  edict  authorizing  Li  Hung 
Chang  to  sue  for  peace  are  pretty  generally  believed  to  carry 
with  them,  also,  the  assurance  that  the  Chinese  will  not  dare 
now  to  harm  the 
ministers  in  Peking. 
"In  a  word,"  says 
the  New  York  Her- 
ald, "the  Chinese 
sky  is  just  now  more 
serene  than  for 
many  a  long  day 
past."  "The  only 
ominous  features  of 
the  situation  are  the 
reported  determina- 
tion of  Russia  to 
take  its  slice  of 
China  at  this  time, 
and  the  reported  in- 
tention of  Great 
Britain  to  1  a  n  d 
troops  at  Shanghai, 
send  a  squadron  up 
the  Yang-tse,  and 
make    sure    of   that  field  marshal  von  waldersee, 

rich   valley   for   Brit-         Appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 

Forces 
ish   trade.      In   \  lew 

of  these  developments,  'I  lie  Herald's  Washington  corre- 
spondent says  that  our  government  officials  "  feel  that  tbe  Chi- 
nese situation  is  entering  upon  a  most  dangerous  phase,  and  it 
is  violating  no  confidence  to  say  that  they  wish  the  United  States 
were  well  out  of  it." 

The  despatches  from  the  ministers  in  Peking  to  their  govern- 


ments last  week  revealed  the  fact,  as  the  New  York  Times  ob- 
seves,  that  "the  Chinese  Government  has  clearly  been  lying  to 
the  envoys,  telling  them  that  their  governments  desired  them  to 
leave  Peking  under  Chinese  escort,  which  the  ministers  refused 
to  do,  and  which  they  unite  in  saying  would  be  wholly  unsafe. 
There  could  hardly  have  been  any  motive  for  this  trick  except 
the  wish  to  get  the  ministers  out  of  the  capital,  and,  in  case  of 
their  murder,  which  was  only  too  certain,  to  put  the  responsibil- 
ity on  the  escort."  The  ministers  call  upon  the  governments  for 
a  relief  force  large  enough  to  escort  out  of  Peking  the  Soo  or  more 
foreigners  there  and  3,000  native  Christians.  This  call,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  papers,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  relief  force 
shall  continue  its  march  to  Peking,  no  matter  what  peace  pro- 
posals China  may  offer,  and  rescue  the  foreigners  and  native 
Christians,  and  perhaps  occupy  the  city  until  a  recurrence  of  the 
present  troubles  is  provided  against.  Li  Hung  Chang  is  reported 
as  saying,  in  an  interview,  that  the  Chinese  will  resist  an  ad- 
vance on  the  imperial  city  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

The  advance  thus  far  has  been  made  by  a  force  of  about  16,000 
men,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  allies  expect  to  have  teinforce- 
ments  that  will  enable  them  to  go  on  this  week  fully  50,000 
strong,  operating  from  Yang-Tsun  as  an  advanced  base. .  The 
greater  part  of  the  allied  force  is  composed  of  Russians  and 
Japanese,  with  a  small  but  growing  number  of  American,  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  German  troops.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two 
months,  there  will  be  about  6,000  American  soldiers  in  China. 
The  Chinese  appear  to  be  demoralized  by  the  vigorous  advance 
of  the  allies,  and  the  Chicago  Record  observes  that  "unless  the 
Chinese  army  greatly  exceeds  its  hitherto  reported  strength,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  the  allies  to  make  a  hurried  forward  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  enemy 'on  the  run. '  Such  a 
policy  might  so  astonish  and  frighten  the  Chinese  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  make  another  itand  of  any  consequence. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  delay,  but  also  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  there  shall  be  no  rash  advances  into  traps." 

Altho  each  separate  component  of  the  allied  army  is  acting  un- 
der its  own  leader,  the  leaders  have  thus  far  been  in  harmonious 
cooperation.  Germany,  however,  is  sending  a  field-marshal. 
Count  von  Waldersee,  to  China,  and  the  various  governments, 
including  the  United  States,  have  accepted  him  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  army.  The  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  reports  that  it  is  believed  there  that  "he  will 
be  rather  the  president  of  a  council  of  generals  than  an  autocratic 
leader."  Count  von  'Waldersee  is  now  in  Germany,  and  can  not 
reach  the  front  for  several  weeks. 

Prince  Tuan,  leader  of  the  Boxers,  has  gained  control  of  the 
Government  in  Peking,  according  to  an  interview  that  the  Berlin 
Lokal  Anzeiger'  s  China  correspondent  had  last  week  with  Li 
Hung  Chang,  who  said  that  Tuan  is  "administering  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  Emperor."     "This, "  remarks  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post,   "accounts  for  the  duplicity  and  parah 
of  the  imperial  authorities.     The  powers  are  now  dealing  with 
the  army  and  its  bitter  anti-foreign  leaders,   at  whose  head 
Prince  Tuan.     The  Emperor  expects  to  be  held  blameless  if  the 
concert  prevails,  but  he  takes  care  to  give  no  offense  to  the  anti- 
foreign  crusaders.     That  will  probably  be  the  state  of  affairs  re- 
vealed to  the  world  when  Peking  is  occupied."     What  the  pou  ■ 
are  to  do  when  Peking  is  at  last  taken  is  becoming  an  important 
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problem.  It  sees  to  be  pretty  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment can  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
under  the  conditions  that  have  made 
the  present  situation  possible  ;  but 
what  other  arrangement  would  bring 
better  results?  The  Deseret  Neit 
Salt  Lake,  suggests: 

"Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  would  be  to  free  all  the  pro- 
vincial governors  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  central  government,  and 
make  them  sovereigns  in  their  respec- 
tive provinces.  China  would  then 
be  broken  up  into  eighteen  indepen- 
dent states,  each  of  which  would  be 
of  respectable  size  as  to  area  and  pop- 
ulation, altho  not  formidable  as  an 
enemy.  .  .  .  Each  of  these  could  be 
governed  by  men  acceptable  to  the 
Western  powers,  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  country  might  be  under- 
taken along  natural  lines  of  progress, 
as  the  people  in  the  various  states 
are  prepared  for  it.  China  thus  di- 
vided could  not  become  a  menace  to 
the  world.  There  could  be  no  com- 
mon Chinese  army,  or  navy,  any 
more  than  a  combined  European 
war  force.  There  would  always  be 
separate  interests,   and  while    some 

provinces  might  suffer  periodically  from  anti-foreign  outbreaks, 
others  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  maintain  the  status  estab- 
lished. The  arrangement,  if  practicable,  would  present  numer- 
ous and  obvious  advantages." 

Taking  No  Prisoners. — "This  sounds  inhuman,  but  the  hu- 
manitarians who  held  up  their  hands  in  horror  over  the  story  of 
the  slaughter  of  dervishes  at  Omdurman  are  now  face  to  face 
with  the  same  desperate  conditions.  The  Chinese  religious 
fanatic,  like  the  dervish,  is  dangerous  as  long  as  he  is  alive. 
When  wounded  or  dying  they  continue  to  stab  and  kill  as  long  as 
they  have  power  to  move.  Attempts  to  lend  surgical  aid  to  dis- 
abled dervishes  cost  the  lives  of  many  would-be  rescuers.  Rather 
than  leave  the  wounded  fanatics  to  continue  fighting  from  the 
rear,  many  of  them  were  put  out  of  their  misery. 

"The  Chinese  believes  that  Christians  pluck  out  the  eyes  of 
their  victims  and  practise  shocking  barbarities  upon  women  and 
children,  so  when  the  fanatics  about  Tien-Tsin  were  unable  to 
get  their  families  out  of  the  way  in  time  they  struck  off  their 
heads  rather  than  leave  them  to  the  indignities  which  the  public 
placards  and  Chinese  newspapers  describe.  To-day  the  armies 
of  Christian  Europe  and  America  are  confronted  with  new  condi- 
tions. They  have  shuddered  at  the  barbarous  wars  of  ancient 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Persia,  when  a  surrender  meant  passive  sub- 
mission to  slaughter.  The  Chinese  can  surrender  in  blocks  of  a 
million  and  eat  up  the  provisions  of  their  enemies  if  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  are  followed.  Such  tactics  would  exhaust  all 
the  resources  of  the  foreigners  to  merely  feed  and  guard  prison- 
ers. Perhaps  when  we  have  had  more  experience  in  fighting  an 
inexhaustible  population  of  fanatical  people,  we  shall  have  more 
oharity  for  our  barbarous  ancestors." — The  Detroit  Tribune. 

"  The  '  yellow  peril'  lies  in  the  economic  and  not  in  the  military 
expansion  of  China.  There  is  not  the  remotest  danger  of  a  re- 
newed Tatar  invasion  of  Europe,  and  would  not  be  were  the 
Chinese  and  Mongols  armed  to  the  teeth  and  able  to  shoot  as 
straight  as  the  Boers, — and  disposed  to  be  aggressive,  which  they 
are  not 

"The  so-called  yellow  danger  is,  therefore,  wholly  economic, 
and  is  founded  upon  the  great  industrial  capacity  of  the  Chinese, 
their  untold  numbers,  their  extremely  low  standard  of  living,  and 
their  persistent  and  ingenious  application.  As  handworkers 
merely  they  are  no  slight  industrial  rivals.  But  place  labor-sa- 
ving machinery  in  their  hands,  they  could  doubtless  undersell  the 
world.  Here  is  the  only  'yellow  peril'  known  to  reason,  and  the 
Western  nations  have  been  doing  and  are  now  doing  all  they  can 
to  develop  it." — The  Springfield  Republican. 


CARTOONS  ON   CHINA. 

SOME   REFLECTIONS    ON   ANARCHISM. 

THE  fact  that  the  assassin  of  King  Humbert  was  a  member 
of  an  anarchist  group  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  the  belief 
that  a  plot  against  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  was  planned 
there  have  led  several  papers  to  ask  whether  such  conspiracies 
shall  go  unpunished  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  papers,  too, 
take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  unwisdom,  even  from  an 
anarchistic  standpoint,  of  selecting  a  ruler  like  Humbert  for 
death,  while  so  many  worse  ones  go  free.  Indeed,  observes  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  the  assassins  of  eminent 
men  "seem  to  choose  those  who  are  among  the  best,  the  most 
humane,  and  sympathetic  with  the  lowly  and  the  unfortunate. 
In  this  country  Lincoln  and  Garfield  personally  were  the  last 
men  who  would  naturally  be  chosen  for  assassination.  Neither 
was  in  any  sense  overbearing,  autocratic,  or  oppressive  toward 
either  individuals  or  classes.  The  Czar  Alexander  II.  had  abol- 
ished serfdom  in  Russia  and  was  profoundly  interested  in 
softening  the  autocratic  system  he  had  inherited.  President 
Carnot  of  France  was  a  public-spirited,  enlightened,  and  mag- 
nanimous ruler,  and  King  Humbert  of  Italy,  just  killed  by  an 
assassin,  was  at  heart  a  philanthropist.  The  vile  wretches  who 
killed  these  men  are  reversions  toward  savagery  and  beast- 
hood."  The  Baltimore  American  says,  in  a  similar  vein  :  "An- 
archy may  pretend  to  have  the  highest  and  purest  motives,  it 
may  proclaim  itself  the  champion  of  liberty  and  the  foe  of 
oppression  ;  but  it  is  to  be  judged  by  its  deeds.  In  the  face  of 
these  it  has  accomplished  only  cowardly  assassination,  is  a  tyran- 
nical rule  in  itself,  and  it  has  yet  to  point  out  one  single  instance 
where  it  has  benefited  the  human  race  or  advanced  that  individ- 
ual liberty  of  which  it  so  loudly  raves."  So,  too,  thinks  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  which  remarks : 

"A  rational  being  would  understand  the  utter  folly  of  trying 
to  kill  a  system  by  killing  an  individual.  The  assassination  of  a 
king  does  not  change  the  government  or  alter  the  condition  of 
things.  The  anarchists  might  kill  every  ruler  of  every  nation  in 
the  world,  and  yet  the  same  form  of  government  would  remain  in 
each  case  and  new  rulers  would  be  in  the  places  of  the  old.  They 
might  exterminate  every  royal  family  and  every  officeholder  in 
the  world,  and  yet  new  rulers  would  arise  at  once  by  virtue  of 
brute  strength  or  superior  intellect,  and  would  dominate  things 
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as  before.  Every  herd  of  wild  animals  has  its  master  among  its 
own  ranks.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  permanent  anarchy — a 
perpetual  rulerless  state  — except  in  the  silly  and  vitiated  imagi- 
nations of  the  fools  who  call  themselves  anarchists.  The  thing 
is  impossible  and  even  unthinkable  to  any  mind  that  takes  in  the 
whole  subject,  and  not  merely  an  isolated  corner  of  it." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  and  several  other  papers  point  out 
that  the  assassins  of  President  Carnot,  Premier  Canovas,  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  King  Humbert  were  all  Ital- 
ians, and,  it  adds,  "this  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  polit- 
ical and  social  conditions  in  Italy  are  exceptionally  favorable  to 
the  development  of  anarchistic  frenzy."  Scarcely  a  newspaper, 
in  fact,  dismisses  the  subject  without  a  more  or  less  extended 


THE  SAFETY  CROWN. 
The  onlv  hope  for  people  in  the  King  business. —  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 

reference  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Italy,  where 
some  of  the  workers  suffer  peculiar  and  distressing  diseases  be- 
cause they  can  not  afford  salt,  which  is  heavily  taxed. 

An  anarchist  view  of  King  Humbert's  assassination  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  comment  from  Free  Society,  an  anarchist 
paper  published  in  San  Francisco : 

"The  press  has  just  announced  the  assassination  of  King 
Humbert  of  Italy,  by  a  man  named  Angelo  Bresci,  said  to  be  an 
anarchist.  Thereupon  the  usual  howl  is  set  up  that  anarchists 
are  public  enemies,  whose  main  aim  is  to  spread  abroad  a  gospel 
of  blood  and  destruction.  It  is  passing  strange  that  crimes  by 
rulers  arc  always  condoned,  while  crimes  against  rulers  are 
denounced  as  the  height  of  infamy.  The  crowned  fiend  of  Ger- 
many bids  his  soldiers  to  kill  without  mercy,  and  take  no  prison- 
ers ;  and  civilization  looks  on,  with  scarcely  a  mark  of  disap- 
proval. These  are  only  Chinamen.  All  through  the  South  men 
are  hung,  shot,  tortured,  and  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  flimsiest 
pretexts  ;  and  the  dastardly  murderers  invariably  escape  unpun- 
ished. These  are  only  negroes.  In  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere 
in  this  free  land,  unarmed  men,  marching  in  peaceful  procession 
on  the  public  highway,  are  shot  down  like  dogs  by  the  hirelings 
of  capital  ;  and  their  death  remains  unavenged.  These  are  only 
workingmen.  But  when  the  bullet  or  dagger  strikes  down  one 
solitary  man  who  sits  on  a  throne,  a  parasite  whose  hands  are 
red  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow  men,  whose  coffers  are  filled  with 
the  wealth  wrung  from  the  exploited  and  starving  wage-workers, 
all  the  world  cries  out  in  horror.     For  he  is  a  king 

"  Do  I  therefore  applaud  the  act  of  the  assassin  ?     By  no  means. 

"The  shedding  of  human  blood,  tho  at  times  to  be  justified  or 
excused,  is  never  a  fit  cause  for  exultation.  Nor  is  the  spirit  of 
revenge  an  element  of  the  anarchist  philosophy.  Our  mission 
is  not  to  incite  to  violent  acts,  but  to  wage  an  eternal  warfare 


against  the  crime-producing  and  misery-breeding  conditions  of 
the  day.  When  the  down-trod  proletarian,  rilled  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  myriad  wrongs  inflicted  on  himself,  his  dear  ones 
and  his  kind,  strikes  a  blow  of  vengeance  against  the  representa- 
tives of  the  system  which  has  transformed  men  into  beasts,  we 
do  not  rejoice — nor  condemn.  We  simply  explain.  Would  you 
put  an  end  to  the  assassination  of  rulers?  Then  end  the  condi- 
tions which  make  men  miserable  ;  end  the  wrongs  which  provoke 
men  to  resistance  ;  cease  to  outrage  flesh  and  blood  as  human 
and  as  sensitive  as  that  of  kings. 

"There  were  assassins  before  the  anarchist  propaganda  was 
born.  Even  in  our  own  day,  only  in  a  minority  of  cases  has  the 
hand  raised  against  a  monarch  been  that  of  an  anarchist.  Were 
the  name  of  anarchy,  and  the  social  philosophy  which  it  respre- 
sents,  to  be  blotted  out  of  human  memory,  kings  would  sit  no 
more  securely  on  their  thrones.  Force  begets  force  ;  and  the  op- 
pressors of  mankind  will  never  want  relentless  enemies 

"While  there  are  kings,  there  will  be  king-haters  and  king- 
slayers.  The  only  complete  cure  is  to  cease  from  exploiting  the 
people." 


MR.   QUAY'S    PROSPECTS. 

THE  power  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  in  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tics is  broken,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.). 
The  Press  prints  returns  from  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  and  finds  that  the  number  of  pro-Quay  Re- 
publicans in  the  next  State  Legislature  has  been  cut  down  to  52 
from  82  in  the  last,  while  the  anti-Quay  Republicans  increase 
from  33  to  62.  The  Democrats  will  number  64,  as  against  63  in 
the  last  Legislature.  Mr.  Quay,  therefore,  who  failed  of  reelec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  last  legislature,  will  at 
least  have  no  better  prospects  in  the  next  one.  Says  The  Press : 
"The  reelection  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  to  the  United  States 
Senate  is  an  impossibility.  Nor  can  he  elect  any  other  man 
whom  he  may  choose  to  represent  him.  The  next  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  go  to  Washington  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  State,  and  not  in  Quay's  private  interests  and  those  of  a  few 
corporations  that  furnish  campaign  funds  for  Mr.  Quay's  exclu- 
sive benefit."  The  Philadelphia  Times  (Ind.)  calls  on  Mr.  Quay 
to  withdraw  from  the  Senatorial  contest  and  end  "this  open  and 
flagrant  crucifixion  "  that  "has  disturbed  the  Republican  Party 
of  the  State  from  center  to  circumference"  ;  and,  it  adds,  "only 
one  in  hopeless  senility  or  bent  on  tragic  political  suicide  would 
persist  in  such  a  contest."  The  Philadelphia  ledger  (Ind.  Rep.) 
fears  that  "  Quayism  "  may  still  rule  the  Republican  organization 
in  Pennsylvania  after  Mr.  Quay  himself  has  been  deposed,  and 
the  only  effect  be  that  some  other  leader  of  the  Quay  type  may 
take  his  place.     Of  Mr.  Quay,   T lie  Ledger  says  : 

"Great  and  powerful  political  leaders  like  Mr.  Quay  are  few, 
because  intellectual  abilities  such  as  his  are  denied  to  the  many. 
His  is  the  master-mind  which  dominates  the  conduct  of  his  fol- 
lowers, all  whom  are  bound  to  him  by  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
spoils  which  he  has  for  years  been  able  to  dispense  to  them. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  placed  at  his  disposal  all 
the  Federal  offices  in  and  from  this  State  ;  the  governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  given  him  the  state  offices  to  parcel  out 
among  his  subservient  henchmen  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city  has  used  the  municipal  patronage  and  the 
power  of  his  office  favorably  to  the  great  leader.  Until  the 
present  aggressive  revolt  against  Quayism  was  inaugurated,  Mr. 
Quay  had  at  his  disposition  the  so-called  patronage  of  the  nation, 
the  State,  the  counties,  the  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Every  Republican  who  wanted  office  or  had  achieved 
office,  from  governor  to  constable,  became  his  henchman, 
powerful  did  he  become  that  he  was  eventually  able  to  confer 
upon  a  follower  the  great  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Quay  has  been  for  many  years  as  absolute  a  ruler  of  the 
government  of  the  executive  and  legislative  offices  of  this  State 
as  the  Czar  has  been  of  the  government  of  Russia 

"  Having  relegated  Mr.  Quay  to  private  life,  the  people  should 
now  consign  Quayism  and  the  predatory  leaders  who  stand  for  it 
to  innocuous  obscurity." 
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MR.    BRYAN'S   PROGRAM. 

THE  issue  of  expansion  or  imperialism,  as  one  chooses  to  call 
it,  seems  to  have  been  made  somewhat  more  sharp  and 
clear  by  Mr.  Bryan's  declaration  of  policy  in  his  speech  of  accep- 
tance last  week  in  Indianapolis.      He  said  : 

"If  elected,  I  shall  convene  Congress  in  extraordinary  session 
as  soon  as  I  am  inaugurated,  and  recommend  an  immediate  dec- 
laration of  the  nation's  purpose,  first  to  establish  a  stable  form 
of  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  just  as  we  are  now  es- 
tablishing a  stable  form  of  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  ; 
second,  to  give  independence  to  the  Filipinos,  just  as  we  have 
promised  to  give  independence  to  the  Cubans;  third  to  protect 
the  Filipinos  from  outside  interference  while  they  work  out  their 
destiny,  just  as  we  have  protected  the  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America,  and  are,  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  pledged  to  pro- 
tect Cuba." 

This  plan,  the  Hartford  Times  (Ind  Dem. )  believes,  "would 
undoubtedly  end  the  fighting  in  the  Philippines  at  once,  and,  if 
sincerely  and  wisely  carried  out,  might  still  make  the  majority 
of  the  Filipinos  friendly  to  us."  The  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  says  that  by  this  declaration  of  policy  "the  issue  is  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  terms  to  which  it  can  be  brought  in  a  presi- 
dential contest.  This  personal  pledge  is  a  masterly  stroke  by 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  is  as  well  calculated  as  any  single  act  could  be 
to  draw  to  his  support  the  opposition  to  the  present  policy.  It  is 
a  pledge  of  earnestness  and  of  the  purpose  to  act.  It  is  also  a 
distinct  challenge  to  the  Republicans  to  be  more  candid  with  the 
people  regarding  their  own  program  and,  by  attacking  Mr.  Bry- 
an's declared  purpose,  to  give  the  great  issue  of  the  contest  the 
attention  it  deserves."  The  Detroit  News  (Ind.)  remarks  that 
"  Mr.  Bryan  is  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  McKinley  in  two  respects 
at  least.  Mr.  Bryan  has  a  Philippine  policy,  and  he  is  not  afraid 
to  enunciate  it.  Whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  policy  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  for  Mr.  McKinley  has 
never  permitted  the  public  to  know  what  his  Philippine  policy  is. 
Vague  references  to  duty  and  destiny  and  to  the  humiliation  of 
hauling  down  the  flag  can  not  be  construed  as  a  policy." 

Senator  Hoar  (Rep.),  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the 
anti-expansionist  cause,  calls  Mr.  Bryan's  plans,  however,  "the 
idlest  and  most  ridiculous  nonsense,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  He  knows  he  could  not  expect  either  house  of  Congress  to  do 
this  thing  until  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  aban- 
doned their  opposition  and  have  reestablished  an  orderly  govern- 
ment under  our  protection. 

"He  knows  that  if  there  should  be  a  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  equal  to  his  wildest  hopes,  and  if 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  should  be  reduced  or  wiped 
out  altogether,  so  that  there  will  be  a  tie — which  is,  I  suppose, 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations — there  are  still  earnest 
and  pledged  imperialists  enough  in  the  Democratic  Party  to  pre- 
vent any  such  action. 

"No,  the  anti-imperialism  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  that  of  his  party 
is  but  a  mask — it  is  a  mask  to  cover  the  things  they  have  had 
most  at  heart  from  the  begining,  it  is  a  mask  to  cover  their  pur- 
pose to  establish  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  a  mask  to  cover  their 
purpose  to  bring  in  free  trade,  a  mask  to  cover  their  purpose  to 
overthrow  the  banking  system,  a  mask  to  cover  an  attack  upon 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  purpose  to  reorganize  it  if  they  can 
get  the  opportunity." 

The  Republican  press  are  very  caustic  in  their  comment.  The 
New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  and  many  other  papers  predict 
that  Mr.  Bryan's  words  will  encourage  the  Filipinos  to  renewed 
resistance,  and  will  cost  many  Tagal  and  American  lives.  The 
Hartford  Courant  (Re]).)  says:  "Hours  ago,  no  doubt,  part  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  Indianapolis  speech  was  on  its  way  to  the  Tagalog 
junta  at  Hongkong,  and  to  Aguinaldo.  It  will  cost  American 
diers  their  lives  in  all  probability.  It  will  make  the  sending 
of  urgently  needed  reinforcements  to  General  ChaU'ec  in  China 


more  difficult.  We  do  not  believe  it  has  brought  Mr.  Bryan  any 
nearer  the  White  House."  The  Chicago  'Tribune  (Rep.)  won- 
ders what  Mr.  Bryan  would  do  if  Congress  or  the  Filipinos  should 
prove  refractory  ;  and  the  Boston  1  ranscript  (Rep.)  says: 

"The  first  step  which  Mr.  Bryan  would  take  in  the  Philippines, 
then,  would  be  to 'establish  a  stable  form  of  government.'  It 
must  at  once  occur  to  every  one  that  this  is  precisely  what  the 
present  Administration  is  trying  to  accomplish.  The  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  execution  of  this  task  is  to  restore  order  in  the 
islands.  The  authority  of  the  United  States  must  be  placed  on 
a  stable  basis  before  any  form  of  government  can  be  given  to  the 
Philippines.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  Mr.  Bryan,  if 
confronted  with  the  practical  problem  of  carrying  out  his  first 
pledge,  could  proceed  otherwise  than  President  McKinley  has 
proceeded. 

"Mr.  Bryan's  second  step  would  be  to  give  independence  to 
the  Filipinos.  But  he  has  previously  argued  that  these  people 
are  not  fit  for  American  citizenship.  They  can  not,  he  declares 
with  the  Democratic  platform,  become  American  citizens  without 
endangering  our  civilization.  If  this  is  true,  it  must  be  equally 
true  that  they  can  not  immediately  be  given  independence  with- 
out endangering  their  own  civilization.  If  the  Filipinos  are  not 
fit  for  American  citizenship,  they  are  also  unfit  for  independent 
self-government.  Under  these  conditions,  the  declaration  of  the 
Republican  platform  to  secure  to  the  Filipinos  '  the  largest  mea- 
sure of  self-government  consistent  with  their  welfare  and  our 
duties'  seems  far  safer,  wiser,  and  more  statesmanlike  than  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  pledge  of  independence." 


ONE   WAY   TO   PREVENT   HARD   TIMES. 

JAY  GOULD,  it  has  been  said,  used  to  consider  the  price  of 
iron  a  financial  barometer  by  which  he  forecast  the  prices 
of  other  commodities.  When  the  price  of  iron  went  up,  he  ex- 
pected to  see  other  prices  go  up  ;  and  when  iron  went  down,  he 
expected  the  rest  of  the  market  to  follow,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
rarely  found  this  method  of  forecasting  prices  to  fail.  The  pres- 
ent downward  course  of  the  price  of  iron,  therefore  (it  has  fallen 
from  $25  a  ton  to  817.50  in  nine  months)  will  be  watched  with 
considerable  interest  to  see  if  it  is  the  forerunner  of  a  general 
depression  of  prices.  Thus  far.  altho  the  decline  in  iron  has 
now  been  in  progress  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  it  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  notable  decline  in  the  prices  of  other 
staple  products. 

George  H.  Hull,  who  has  been  in  the  iron  business  for  years, 
and  is  now  president  of  the  American  Pig-iron  Storage  Warrant 
Company,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  considerable  investi- 
gation, that  it  is  the  high  price  of  iron  that  causes  the  subsequent 
low  price,  and,  indeed,  that  it  causes  all  the  other  low  prices  that 
make  an  industrial  depression,  or  "hard  times."  His  theory  (as 
told  by  him  in  7 Tie  Engineering  Magazine,  for  August)  is, 
in  a  word,  that  a  very  high  price  for  iron  destroys  the  profit  in  all 
the  many  businesses  where  iron  is  used,  so  that  the  builders  and 
manufacturers  limit  or  stop  production,  workingmen  are  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  the  "hard  times  "  begin.  To  illustrate, 
he  says : 

"In  the  little  community  in  which  I  reside,  there  were  twenty- 
three  houses  built  in  1899,  all  of  which  were  contracted  for  before 
the  advance  in  prices.  This  kept  the  workers  employed  all  the 
year.  A  large  number  of  residences  were  planned  for  1900,  but 
when  the  bids  for  these  came  in,  it  was  found  that  a  residence 
which  would  have  cost  $100,000  in  1899  would  cost  $160,000  in 
1900.  The  result  has  been  that  as  bids  have  come  in  the  projected 
buildings  have  been  given  up  ;  and,  as  the  houses  contracted  for 
at  low  prices  have  been  completed,  the  workmen  have  departed. 
If  this  be  an  isolated  instance  and  'hese  workmen  are  finding  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  then  it  signifies  little.  But  if  this  be  typi- 
cal of  what  lias  been  taking  place  throughout  the  country  and 
they  arc-  not  finding  Other  employment,  then  we  have  already 
made  several  months'  progress  toward  industrial  depression." 

Not  only  building  operations,  but  almost  every  other  branch  of 
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modern  industry,  depends  more  or  less  upon  the  price  of  iron. 
Says  Mr.  Hull : 

"Iron  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  the  mod- 
ern industrial  system  rests.  If  that  system  is  disturbed,  it  is 
most  natural  to  look  to  the  foundation  for  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance. If  one  would  appreciate  how  thoroughly  the  entire 
industrial  system  depends  upon  iron,  let  him  imagine  what  the 
world  would  be  to-day  without  it — what  it  would  be  if  we  de- 
pended upon  wood,  stone,  copper,  and  tin  for  our  implements  of 
agriculture,  tools,  machinery,  vehicles  of  transportation  on  land 
and  sea,  the  vast  network  of  rails  on  the  surface,  and  the  pipes 
which  carry  water,  gas,  etc.,  under  the  surface.  What  propor- 
tion of  these  could  have  existed  without  it?  It  matters  little 
what  its  price  is,  provided  that  price  is  stable.  The  industries  of 
a  nation  depend  upon  the  actions  of  an  aggregation  of  individ- 
uals. When  the  individual  considers  an  expenditure  for  a  per- 
manent improvement,  and  finds  that  improvement  will  cost  50 
per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  have  done  a  year 
before,  or  is  likely  to  do  a  year  later,  he  acts,  and  that  action  is 
almost  invariably  a  postponement  of  that  improvement. 

"  This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  reason  that  industrial  depressions 
follow  an  abnormal  advance." 

Not  content  with  the  plausibility  of  his  theory,  Mr.  Hull  has 
ransacked  history  to  see  what  relation  the  price  of  pig-iron  has 
held  to  hard  times  in  the  past  seventy-five  years  ;  and  from  the 
American  Almanac  he  has  compiled  the  following  table,  showing 
that  high  prices  for  pig-iron  have  always  been  followed  by  indus- 
trial depressions  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany,  the  principal  iron-using  countries  of  the 
world.     Here  is  the  table  : 

Prices  of  Scotch  Pig-Ikon  in  New  York. 


Low,  High 

Depression 


Low , 


High 

Depression  . . . 


Low  . 


High., 

Depression  . . . 

Low 

High 

Depression  . . . 

Low 

High 

Depression  .  . . 

Low    

High 

Depression  . .  . 

Low  

High 

Depression  . . . 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Year. 

35 

75 

1825 

5° 

70 

1826 

50 

55 

1827 

5° 

55 

1828 

40 

55 

1829 

40 

50 

1830 

40 

47-5° 

1S31 

40 

47-50 

1832 

37-5° 

47-50 

'833 

37-50 

48 

1834 

38 

42.5c 

1835 

38 

62.50 

1836 

40 

70 

1837 

37-5° 

55 

1838 

37-5° 

45 

1839 

32- 5° 

40 

1840 

32 

37-50 

1841 

23  50 

35 

1842 

22.50 

32 

1843 

3° 

35 

1844 

3° 

52.50 

1845 

35 

42.50 

1846 

30 

42.50 

1847 

25 

37-50 

1848 

22.50 

27.50 

1849 

21 

24 

1850 

'9 

25 

1851 

19 

31 

1852 

28.50 

38 

■853 

32 

42  50 

1854 

26.50 

37 

1855 

29 

37 

1856 

28 

37-50 

•857 

22 

27 

1858 

22 

3i-5o 

1859 

20.50 

27 

i860 

20 

24.50 

1 861 

21 

33 

1862 

32.5O 

45 

1863 

43 

80 

1864 

40 

55 

1865 

42 

55 

1866 

38 

49 

1867 

33 

45-75 

1868 

34-5° 

45 

1869 

31 

37 

1870 

30 

39 

1871 

33-5° 

61 

1872 

37 

52 

>873 

33 

45 

1874 

29 

4« 

1875 

27.50 

34 

1876 

25 

28 

1877 

21.50 

26.50 

1878 

19 

30.50 

.879 

21 

35 

1880 

22 

26 

1881 

23 

26.50 

:i882 

114  per  cent,  advance. 


86  per  cent,  advance. 


135  per  cent,  advance. 


123  per  cent,  advance. 


foo  per  cent   advance, 
depreciated  currency.) 


103  per  cent,  advance. 


84  per  cent,  advance. 


Many  will  ask  why  this  table  does  not  include  the  panic  of  1893. 
Mr.  Hub  explains  that  the  1893  storm  was  not  an  "industrial  de- 


pression," which  is  a  long-lived  calamity,  but  merely  a  "panic," 
from  which  the  country  had  recovered  by  1895.  We  have  had 
no  real  industrial  depression,  according  to  his  view,  since  1882. 

Since  hard  times,  then,  are  caused  by  advances  in  the  price  of 
iron,  the  remedy  for  hard  times  would  be  some  method  for  con- 
trolling the  price.  This  might  be  done  by  carrying  a  large  sup- 
ply of  iron  on  hand,  so  that  when  the  price  showed  an  upward 
tendency,  the  reserve  stock  would  come  upon  the  market  and 
keep  the  price  normal.  "Thus,  of  lumber,"  says  Mr.  Hull,  "two 
or  three  years'  stock  is  always  carried,  and  brick,  stone  and  coal 
can  always  be  adequately  and  quickly  supplied  by  simply  in- 
creasing the  workers  in  brick-yards,  stone-quarries,  and  coal- 
mines. But  of  iron  we  have  carried  for  the  last  ten  years  less 
than  twenty-three  days'  production,  and  it  takes  a  year  to  build 
a  furnace.  Consequently,  in  each  period  of  revival  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  world,  iron  consumers  became  alarmed  through  fear 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  to  supply  all  demands  ;  each 
buyer  made  an  effort  to  contract  for  sufficient  to  supply  his  needs, 
and  this  being  impossible  to  accomplish  prices  advanced  rapidly 
until  they  reached  80  to  100  per  cent,  above  cost."     He  goes  on: 

The  only  possible  way  to  bring  iron  under  proper  control  is  to 
accumulate,  in  each  of  the  iron-producing  countries  of  the  world, 
a  stock  of  pig-iron  equal  to  several  months'  production.  It  will  not 
suffice  to  do  this  in  one  country  only.  The  demand  from  the 
others  would  carry  its  price  up  with  theirs.  Each  countrv  must 
accumulate  an  adequate  reserve  stock  of  its  own.  If  this  be  done 
during  the  next  few  years,  there  will  be  no  more  periods  of  boom 
and  no  more  periods  of  industrial  depression,  except  such  short 
temporary  interruptions  as  may  come  from  financial  panics  ;  in 
time,  they,  too,  may  be  understood  and  prevented. 

"  If  the  manufacturers  of  building  materials  would,  at  this  junc- 
ture, voluntarily  and  promptly,  put  down  prices  to  within  10  per 
cent,  of  normal  figures,  which  is  as  low,  also,  as  they  should  ever 
have  gone,  even  in  periods  of  most  marked  depression,  it  would 
revive  a  large  number  of  the  building  enterprises  which  are  now 
postponed  or  abandoned,  and  a  prolonged  industrial  depression 
might  even  at  this  late  date  be  averted.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
prices  are  held  up,  until  sales  are  forced  by  the  accumulation  of 
excessive  stocks  made  at  high  cost,  then  heavy  losses  and  fail- 
ures will  occur,  confidence  will  be  lost,  and  no  amount  of  reduc- 
tion will  revive  the  postponed  enterprises,  until  the  iron-pro- 
ducing nations  have  passed  through  just  such  another  industrial 
depression  as  has  heretofore  followed  each  abnormal  advance  in 
the  price  of  iron." 

Mr.  Hull  predicts  a  rosy  future  for  the  manufacturing  nations 
when  the  erratic  price  of  iron  shall  no  more  upset  prosperity  every 
few  years.     He  concludes: 

"There  is  a  wonderful  future  for  the  iron  business  the  day  these 
violent  fluctuations  in  its  price  are  ended.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  iron  in  the  United  States  is  growing  with  a  cumulative 
force.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  100  pounds  per  capita,  two  years 
ago  300  pounds,  and  last  year  400  pounds  per  capita.  Within 
twenty-five  years  it  should  be  1,000  pounds.  Not  one  twentieth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  comfortably  housed,  fed.  and 
clothed.  The  world  is  not  finished.  There  are  whole  continents 
to  be  developed.  There  is  plenty  for  all  to  do.  Let  every  one 
work  who  will.  It  requires  a  certain  number  of  workers  to  pro- 
duce the  daily  necessities  of  the  people.  Every  additional  pro- 
ducer put  to  work  adds  to  wealth.  When  the  price  of  iron  is  un- 
der control,  the  manufacturing  nations  will  make  such  regular 
and  uninterrupted  progress  as  will  astonish  the  world. 

"Iron  is  the. most  valuable  gift  nature  ever  bestowed  upon  a 
nation.  The  owners  of  the  great  iron  properties  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  untold  wealth  within  their  grasp.  They  may,  by  wise 
action,  change  a  business  which  in  the  past  has  been  attended 
by  one  or  two  years  of  profit,  followed  by  seven  or  eight  years  of 
loss,  to  a  business  of  uninterrupted  profit. 

"The  act  which  puts  an  end  to  seasons  of  industrial  depression 
will  inaugurate  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  the  iron-pro- 
ducing nations  of  the  world." 
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DID   THE   AMERICAN   GOVERNMENT   BREAK 
FAITH    WITH   THE    FILIPINOS? 

THE  government  of  the  United  States,  through  its  represen- 
tatives both  at  home  and  in  the  Philippines,  has  more 
than  once  denied  the  charge  that  any  promise  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  islands  was  made  to  Aguinaldo  and  his  compatriots 
as  the  price  of  cooperation  with  the  Americans  in  their  war 
against  Spain.  Mr.  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan,  an  English  bar- 
rister, is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "The  Filipino  Martyrs: 
or,  A  Story  of  the  Crime  of  February  4,  1899,"  in  which  he 
speaks  as  an  eye-witness  of  what  took  place  at  that  time  in  the 
Philippines.  According  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  not  only  did  Generals 
Merritt  and  Otis  refuse  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by  Admiral 
Dewey  to  Aguinaldo,  but  the  Americans  provoked  and  began  the 
war  with  the  Filipinos  on  the  night  of  February  4,  1899. 

The  fact  that  Admiral  Dewey  had  no  men  to  land  and  seize 
Manila  made  it  highly  necessary  for  him,  says  Mr.  Sheridan,  to 
take  Aguinaldo  to  that  city  "to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
natives.  'While  in  Hongkong,  the  Admiral  sent  two  of  his  cap- 
tains ashore  in  citizens'  clothing  to  communicate  with  the  Filipino 
Junta  and  to  ask  that  Aguinaldo  might  go  to  the  Philippines. 
The  Junta,  thinking  these  officers  might  be  Spanish  spies,  re- 
fused to  talk  with  them,  but  sent  two  of  its  members,  Sehors 
Sandico  and  Alejundrius,  to  see  Admiral  Dewey  on  his  flagship. 

What  took  place  at  the  conference  is  described  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Meyers  in  his  pamphlet  "American  Transgressions  in  the  Philip- 
pines."    Mr.  Sheridan  quotes  Mr.  Meyers  as  follows  : 

"I  am  informed  that  Dewey  said  to  them  that  he  wanted 
Aguinaldo  and  the  other  Filipinos  to  go  with  him  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  induce  the  natives  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
Spaniards  and  cooperate  with  the  American  forces  to  fight  Spain. 
The  Filipino  representatives  stated  at  the  time  that  they  had  no 
arms,  and  Admiral  Dewey  replied  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment would  furnish  them  with  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  they 
would  require.  The  question  was  then  asked,  'What  will  be  our 
reward?'  and  Dewey  replied,  'I  have  no  authority;  but  there  is 
no  doubt,  if  you  cooperate  with  and  assist  us  by  fighting  the 
common  enemy,  that  you  will  be  granted  your  freedom  the  same 
as  the  Cubans  will  be. '  " 

Aguinaldo  then  being  in  Singapore,  United  States  Consul 
Pratt  was  asked  to  have  him  proceed  to  Hongkong.  He  did 
so,  and  for  doing  it,  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  the  American  Govern- 
ment dismissed  him  in  order  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  some  one 
for  its  own  vacillation.  Mr.  Pratt  told  Mr.  Sheridan  afterward 
that  he  lost  his  office  for  doing  as  he  was  commanded. 

But  for  the  assistance  of  the  Filipinos,  Mr.  .Sheridan  thinks 
that  the  Americans  would  have  had  a  terrible  job  in  taking 
Manila  and  the  islands  from  the  Spaniards.  He  gives  a  number 
of  instances  to  show  that  Dewey  expected  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  the  natives  all  he  had  led  them  to  expect. 
Dewey  saluted  the  Filipino  (lag  time  and  again,  and  permitted 
Aguinaldo  to  capture  and  hold  seaport  towns.  When  General 
Merritt  arrived,  there  was  then  little  more  need  of  the  service  of 
the  Filipinos.  They  had  finished  their  dangerous  work,  and 
General  Merritt  refused  to  receive  Aguinaldo  or  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  him.      General  Otis  treated  him  in  a  similar  manner. 

General  Merritt,  moreover,  we  arc  told,  was  guilty  of  a  wan- 
ton and  wholly  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life  in  taking  Manila. 
The  capture  of  that  city  is  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful farces  in  the  history  of  war.  There  was  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  American  and  Spanish  officers  that 
b  army  was  to  fire  a  few  volleys  into  the  air,  the  .Spaniards 
were  to  run  up  a  white  Hag  on  Fort  St.  Antonio  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  to  march  into  the  city.  But  the  necessary  orders  were 
not  given  to  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  or  were  mis- 
carried, and  this  wing,  including  the  men  of  the  Astor  Battery, 
armed  only  with  revolvers,  was  pushed   forward  with   the  order 


to  charge,  and  soon  found  itself  mixed  up  in  actual  warfare. 
The  American  officers,  for  the  sake  of  promotion  and  glory,  de- 
cided that  some  of  their  men  must  be  killed,  and  news  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  of  a  great  battle.  Whereas  the  Americans 
should  have  taken  the  city  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Mr.  Sheridan  charges  that  General  Otis  and  his  officers  in- 
duced the  press  of  Manila  to  provoke  frequent  alarms  among  the 
American  soldiers  and  to  excite  them  against  the  Filipinos. 
This  campaign  of  excitement  and  alarm  was  deliberately 
planned.  In  regard  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  on  the  night 
of  February  4,  1S99,  Mr.  Sheridan  says: 

"  It  was  well  known  to  the  residents  of  Manila,  and  admitted 
by  the  Americans,  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  them  [the  Amer- 
icans],- with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  killed.  The  Americans  in  forty-eight  hours 
slaughtered  more  people  than  the  Spaniards  did  in  two  centu- 
ries." 

From  one  of  the  semi-official  Manila  journals,  the  following  is 
taken : 

"On  the  same  date,  the  4th,  the  American  reenforcements  ar- 
rived. No  extraordinary  or  sudden  movement  of  American 
troops  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  which  clearly  indi- 
cated that  all  the  foreign  forces  occupied  positions  previously 
assigned  to  them.  On  the  strength  of  the  American  word,  Gen- 
eral Ricarte,  commander-in-chief  around  Manila,  and  Colonel 
S.  Miguel,  commanding  the  Mariquina  and  San  Juan  regiments, 
were  at  Malolos,  attending  a  conference  with  the  president,  all 
of  which  is  well  known  to  Mr.  (an  Englishman)." 

This  Englishman  was  Mr.  Sheridan  himself,  who  was  at  Malo- 
los on  February  4,  and  was  received  by  Aguinaldo  in  his  official 
residence.  The  latter  had  a  cabinet  and  council  meeting  with 
his  generals.  "He  told  me,"  says  the  author,  "that  he  consid- 
ered the  suggested  form  of  independence  before  referred  to,  and 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  satisfied  with  it."  This  form  of 
independence  was  a  proposition  made  by  some  one  that  the  Phil- 
ippines should  be  governed  somewhat  as  Canada  is  governed.  • 

"We  returned  from  Malolos  at  6  p.m.,"  Mr.  Sheridan  contin- 
ues; "we  left  there  all  of  Aguinaldo's  principal  generals  and 
supporters.  This  I  can  state  absolutely,  because  most  of  them 
we  saw  shortly  before  our  return."  He  and  his  party  that  even- 
ing attended  a  circus  close  under  the  Filipino  lines  near  Manila, 
and  while  there  learned  that  the  American  army  was  under 
arms.  He  was  much  astonished  to  hear  this,  as  he  knew  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Filipinos  intended  no  attack.  He  says  that  there 
were  a  large  number  of  American  soldiers  under  the  circus  tent, 
and  that  during  the  performance  a  soldier  rushed  in  and  shouted, 
"  Prepare,  the  rebels  are  upon  us  !  "  This  alarm  created  a  panic, 
especially  among  the  soldiers,  who  rushed  out  in  great  confu- 
sion. The  manager  of  the  circus  went  out  and  returned  saying 
it  was  a  false  alarm  and  the  circus  went  on  ;  but  soon  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan heard  volley  firing  and  bullets  whistling  through  the  tent, 
and  knew  some  serious  action  had  commenced.  The  fact  that 
the  Filipinos  were  very  short  of  ammunition,  and  chiefly  on  this 
account  had  to  retire,  is  cited  as  strong  proof  that  they  were  not 
expecting  a  battle. 

Despite  Mr.  Sheridan's  severe  criticisms  of  the  Americans,  he 
pays  high  tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  American  soldier-on  the 
battlefield,  saying  that  it  made  an  Englishman  proud  to  feel  that 
these  raw  volunteers  belonged  to  his  race. 

A  pamphlet  dated  "Toronto,  June,  1900,  and  signed  " For  the 
Central  Filipino  Committee,  G.  Apacible,"  contains  a  strong 
plea  for  peace  with  independence  for  the  Philippines,  offering  to 
"pay  back  to  the  United  States  the  twenty  million  dollars  paid 
by  them  to  Spain,"  and  to  "grant  to  the  United  States  whatever 
space  is  reasonably  necessary  for  coaling  stations  outside  of  our 
established  cities."  The  pamphlet  says  of  the  relations  between 
the  Filipinos  and  the  American  troops  : 

"  From    the   outset   our  country   took    sides  with    the    United 
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States  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  we  marched  proudly  with 
your  sons  as  comrades  in  arms,  as  soldiers  in  the  same  cause,  to 
victory.  At  all  times  during  that  war,  and  for  months  after- 
ward, the  civil,  military,  and  naval  authorities  of  the  United 
States  caused  us  to  hope  for  independence.  Papers  and  pam- 
phlets advocating  this  ideal  were  published  in  Manila  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  authorities :  with  their  consent 
the  revolutionary  army  had  been  conquering  the  Spanish  posi- 
tions and  establishing  in  them  provincial  governments  depend- 
ent on  that  of  the  Philippine  republic.  America  was  then  a 
great  republic,  releasing  the  Cubans  and  the  Filipinos  from  the 
iron  grasp  of  an  imperial  government  and  conducting  them  to 
emancipation  and  freedom  ;  and  our  people  hailed  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  an  emblem  of  freedom,  as  the  token  of  liberty  for  the 
living  and  the  badge  of  honor  for  the  patriots  dead.  With  re- 
newed energy,  with  proud  alacrity,  with  fearless  determination 
they  pressed  on,  side  by  side  with  your  noble  sons,  to  the  end. 
What  reward  did  we  get?  Did  the  expected  freedom  come  to  us? 
No  !  As  a  requital  for  our  sacrifices  and  as  a  reward  for  our  loy- 
alty, subjugation  is  offered  to  us  instead  of  freedom.  We  may 
have  a  colonial  government  of  the  United  States,  administered 
in  a  foreign  language,  instead  of  the  colonial  government  of 
Spain,  which,  at  least,  was  administered  in  a  language  already 
known  to  us  and  which  we  have  made  ours.  We  are  to  have  a 
colonial  government  which  will  deny  us  the  citizenship  of  its  na- 
tion. In  spite  of  their  imperialistic  tendencies,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment never  went  so  far  as  to  deny  us  citizenship  !  " 


THE   SHIRT-WAIST    MAN. 

I^HE  movement  that  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  among  men 
in  the  large  cities  to  discard  the  coat  and  vest  during 
not  days,  and  to  appear  on  the 
street  and  in  the  restaurants  in 
"shirt-waist"  style  has  given  the 
newspapers  a  notable  hot- wea- 
ther topic.  The  argument  for 
the  custom  is,  in  brief:  If  the 
women  can  appear  in  shirt- 
waist  rig,  why  not  the  men? 
Some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are 
appearing  in  the  new  array, 
and  the  restaurateurs  and  the- 
ater managers  are  facing  the  situ- 
ation with  considerable  anxiety 
and  signs  of  wavering  resolu- 
tion. While  the  new  reform  is 
struggling  for  its  life,  and  the 
shirt-waist  man  is  being  wel- 
comed in  some  localities  and,  in 
others,  refused  food  and  drink, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
press  regard  the  innovation.  The 
Birmingham  (Ala..) News  (Dem.) 
thinks  that  the  subject  "would 
m  to  demand  serious  consid- 
eration," but  most  papers  seem 
to  treat  it  in  a  light  and  whimsical  maner.  Thus  the  Boston 
Globe  (Ind.)  remarks: 

Once  Woman  took  a  hint  from  Man. 

And  at  the  same  time  took  his  shirt ; 
If  now  he  takes  a  hint  from  her 

And  take  her  shirt-waist,  too,  who's  hurt? 

Shall  he  be  shamed?     Shall  Woman  show 
More  courage  and  more  sense  than  he  1 

Since  her  shirt  doesn't,  why  should  his, 
Uncovered,  shock  propriety  ? 

Shall  Woman  now  monopolize 

The  comfort  that  a  shirt  confers 
On  humid,  hot  humanity 

When  it  is  worn  as  she  wears  hers  ? 

Why  should  he  swelter  on,  nor  dare 
To  dream  that  he's  for  dinner  dressed 
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Mr.  Jones  on  his  Way  to  Work. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Until  his  shirt  is  ail  but  hid 
From  sight  beneath  a  coat  and  vest? 

Must  he  still  like  a  mummy  swathe 

Himself  to  suit  Convention's  rule. 
While  Woman — in  the  shirt  she  took 

From  him — contrives  to  keep  so  cool  ? 

'Twas  thus  one  mortal  queried  till 

A  roasting  day.  and  then  he  ran 
The  gantlet  of  the  guyers  as 

The  bold,  unblushing  shirt-waist  man! 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  equally  strong  arguments,  however, 
most  of  the  press  regard  the  new  rig  with  more  or  less  disfavor. 
The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune  (Rep.),  for 
example,  finds  that  "comfort  can  be  secured,  but  not  beauty  of 
contour,"  and  the  Richmond  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  agrees  that  "one 
who  has  been  scantily  endowed  with  symmetry  appears  at  a  dis- 
advantage." The  Albany  Evening  Journal  (Rep. )  recognizes 
this  difficulty,  and  suggests  pajamas  for  summer  street  attire. 
It  says : 

"While  the  male  shirt-waist  is  all  right  for  young  men  and  thin 
men  it  will  not  do  for  middle-aged,  old  men,  and  stout  men.  No 
man  with  a  side  elevation  like  a  Bartlett  pear  is  going  to  shed  his 
coat  and  amble  about  in  public  with  his  structural  shortcomings 
all  on  exhibition. 

"A  man  with  a  36-inch  chest  and  a  2S-inch  waist  may  hail  the 
shirt-waist  with  joy,  but  a  man  who  requires  48  inches  of  tape  to 
girdle  his  manly  amidships  section  and  can  surround  his  chest 
with  40  inches  is  not  going  to  be  in  any  haste  to  discard  his  coat 
and  buckle  on  a  yellow  leather  equator.  He  prefers  the  discom- 
fort of  a  little  extra  heat  to  the  attention  which  his  appearance 
would  attract. 

"  Xo  shirt-waist  movement  can  be  an  entire  success  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  man  who  carries  weight,  and  the  attempt  might 
just  as  well  be  given  up  now  unless  some  compromise  is  to  be 
made. 

"Pajamas  appear  to  offer  a  common  ground  upon  which  all 
may  meet  on  terms  of  reasonable  equality.  You  can  hang  pa- 
jamas on  a  pair  of  tongs  without  disfiguring  the  tongs,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  that  in  their  lines  that  softens  and  hides 
the  bulbousness  of  the  excessively  stout. 

"A  young  man  with  the  lines  of  Apollo  Belvedere  might  off- 
hand declare  for  the  shirt-waist  in  preference  to  pajamas,  but 
when  he  stops  and  reflects  how  lonesome  he  would  feel  in  a 
crowd,  if  he  is  a  sensible  young  man,  he  will  be  disposed  to  cast 
his  lot  with  the  great  majority  and  go  in  for  the  airy  and  esthetic 
pajamas. 

"  Xo  belts,  no  buttons,  no  collars  (to  speak  of),  no  cuffs  ;  just 
strings  and  stripes,  freedom  and  coolness.  Welcome  the  pa- 
jamas." 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Telegram  (Dem.),  hints  that  the  airy  shirt 
waist  of  the  fair  sex  is  not  so  comfortable  as  it  looks.  It  ob- 
serves : 

"It  is  tickling  femininity  all  to  pieces  to  think  that  man,  supe- 
rior man,  is  actually  contemplating  a  change  in  his  wearing  ap- 
parel that  will  plunge  him  deep  into  the  vortex  of  that  awful 
struggle  of  keeping  the  belt  line  trim,  taut,  and  unsagging. 
Doesn't  he  know  when  he  is  well  off?  they  are  whispering. 
Doesn't  he  know  that  for  ages  dress-reformers  have  lectured  and 
talked  and  reasoned  and  scolded  to  make  women  abandon  the 
baleful  and  uncomfortable  suspension  of  clothing  from  the  waist? 
Doesn't  he  know  that,  after  all  is  said,  a  thin  and  cool  shirt,  an 
unlined  coat  of  summer  material,  and  pantaloons  fastened  up 
with  orderly  suspenders  make  the  ideal  summer  costume  for  real 
comfort,  decency,  and  health  and  that  woman's  way,  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred,  is  but  a  surface  imitation  of  those  desir- 
able points? 

"  Does  he  think  that  women  are  as  comfortable  as  they  look  in 
their  shirt-waists?  Red-hot  pincers  would  not  lead  them  to  con- 
fess what  pulling  and  tightening  and  stiffening  and  worrying  are 
necessarv  to  the  perfect  set  of  that  loose  and  airy  upper  garment. 
Most  women  are  comfortable  only  when  they  know  that  their 
lines  are  perfect  according  to  fashionable  standards.  Breath- 
lessness.  backache,  prods  of  whalebones  and  metal  strips  ;  pr< 
ure  of  leather  and  of  Stiffened  cords,  all  are  covered  over  with  a 
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smile  if  the  outer  look  is  all  right.  Doesn't  he  know  that  women 
aim  primarily  at  looking  cool,  not  feeling  cool?  Doesn't  he 
know  that  a  shirt-waist  will  crawl  up  his  back  and  hang  over  at 
the  sides  and  pull  every  which  way  all  around  with  every  mo- 
tion, if  the  most  rigid  methods  are  not  employed  to  overcome 
its  perversity?  Doesn't  he  know — but  he  evidently  does  not  or 
he  would  not  seek  a  change.  He  thinks  he  is  a  suffering  being, 
but  let  him  take  these  tried  and  true  lines  to  heart  on  the  shirt- 
waist question,  that  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to 
those  we  know  not  of." 

The  Haberdasher,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  problems  of  men's 
attire,  argues  strenuously  against  the  new  style  of  garb  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  violation  of  art  and  an  encouragement  to 
sinners.      It  declares  : 

"Advising  or  sanctioning  the  abandonment  of  the  coat  is  to 
give  countenance  to  one  of  the  worst  of  all  bad  American  habits. 
To  preserve  the  esthetic  and  artistic  in  dress  one  must  leave  the 
units  of  our  outer  attire  undisturbed.  To  separate  them  is  to 
leave  a  man  half-dressed. 

"The  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  is  always  the  common  and  vul- 
gar man.  You'll  find  his  kind  leaning  against  the  public  bars, 
expectorating  in  public  conveyances,  and  smoking  in  forbidden 
places.  We  may  not  discard  the  coat  and  preserve  the  rules  of 
propriety  and  estheticism  in  dress.  There  can  be  no  compari- 
son between  the  dress  of  man  and  woman.  A  woman's  shirt- 
waist is  merely  a  form  of  bodice,  and  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
outer  dress  of  woman.  A  man's  shirt  is  a  distinctive  garment 
and  is  not  part  of  his  oversuit. 

"  Aside  from  these  objections  we  have  the  more  serious  one  of 
appearance.  It  can  not  be  '  becomingly  '  carried  out.  There  are 
not  ten  men  in  every  thousand  so  built  that  they  can  go  without 
suspenders.  And  unless  the  suspenders  are  to  be  banished 
there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  abandoning  the  coat.  In  no  de- 
cent society,  decent  company,  or  properly  conducted  hotels  or 
theaters  would  a  man  be  permitted  to  appear  without  his  coat. 
The  coatless  man  must  always  be  what  he  has  always  been,  a 
common,  vulgar,  undisciplined  being,  who  puts  personal  ideas 
of  comfort  above  the  ideas  of  seemly  conventionality." 


the  subject  of  the  losses  sustained  by  them  through  the  burning 
of  Chinatown  to  check  the  spread  of  the  plague.  This  memorial 
the  Minister  will  present  to  the  Administration  in  Washington." 


The  Alabama  Election.— The  most  important  feature  of 
the  State  election  in  Alabama  last  week  was  the  victory  for  the 
limitation  of  the  suffrage.  This  issue  was  practically  the  only 
one  prominent  in 
the  campaign,  and 
little  or  no  tight  was 
made  against  it,  the 
Democrats  winning 
by  about  75,000  plu- 
rality and  electing 
William  J.  Sanford, 
their  candidate  for 
governor,  and  al- 
most a  unamimous 
Democratic  legisla- 
ture. This  victory, 
says  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Demo- 
crat (Dem. ), "  means 
the  early  assem- 
bling of  a  constitu- 
tional convention 
that  will  put  Ala- 
bama in  line  with 
its  sister  States  of 
Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  two  Carolinas  by  getting  rid  of  the  bulk  of  its  negro 
vote."  The  last  Alabama  legislature  voted  for  such  a  conven- 
tion, but  Governor  Johnston  called  the  legislature  together  again 
and  induced  it  to  rescind  its  action.  This  time,  however,  it  is 
believed  that  the  plan  will  go  through. 


GOVERNOR    WILLIAM  J.    SANFOKU. 


New  Japanese   Minister  to  the   United  States.— 

Kogoro  Takahira,  the  new  minister  from  Japan,  returns  to  this 
country  with  added  rank  after  having  served  as  Japanese  Vice- 
Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Tokyo  for 
a  year.  This  is  his 
third  mission  to  this 
country:  twice  he 
was  attached  to  the 
Japanese  legation 
in  Washington,  and 
later  was  in  the 
Japan  consular  ser- 
vice in  Xew  York. 
During  his  brief 
stop  in  Honolulu 
on  his  way  across 
the  Pacific,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  in 
the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, he  "  made  in- 
quiry into  the  labor 
troubles  in  the  is- 
lands with  the  Jap- 
anese plantation  la- 
borers, and  the 
status  and  condition 
of  the  laborers  sin.'  tin-  admission  of  the  Territory  to  the 
Union  and  the  abolition  of  contract  labor.  He  met  a  deputa- 
tion of  Japanese  mere  hants,  who  presented  to  him  a  memorial  on 
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TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

WHAT  the  despatches  from  China  want  is  not  so  much  a  censor  as  a  cer- 
tifier.— The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Thk  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  is  so  nearly  ended  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  take  any  more  troops  away  from  the  islands. —  The  Detroit  A'ebvs. 

LORD  Rorkr'j  s  has  an  excellent  location  at  Pretoria  to  direct  operations, 
since  the  enemy  is  in  all  directions  from  that  point. —  The  Pittsburg  De- 
spatch. 

CONSIDERING  the  prominent  part  it  played  four  years  ago,  our  old  friend 
the  Mexican  dollar  is  a  little  slow  about  getting  into  the  game. —  '/'he 
( 'hicago  Record. 

Should   Have   Said  "Bearded."— The  wheat  raised  on  Mr.  Bryan's 

Nebraska  farm   has  been   inadvertently   referred  to  by  a  Western   poet  as 
"golden." — The  Baltimore  News. 

RICHARD  CROKER  is  quite  dramatic  as  a  life-saver;  but  if  he  is  really 
anxious  to  shine  in  that  role  let  him  reduce  the  price  of  ice  this  hot 
weather. —  '/'he  Boston  Transcript. 

PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY  shaves  himself.  Who  blacks  his  boots  we  are  not 
told,  but  several  persons  in  the  country  are  suspected  of  having  a  desire  to 
perforin  that  service. —  The  Chicago  Record, 

I'.i  FORE  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  is  placed  around  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  it  might  be  well  to  extend  it  over  North  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  and  a  few  other  States. —  The  Chicago  Record. 

THE  man  who  tries  to  read  the  news  from  China  aloud  to  his  interested 
family  will  find  it  advantageous  to  follow  Mark  Twain's  plan  and  call 
Tien-Tsin,  for  instance,  Jacksonville. —  /'lie  Boston  Globe. 

TWO  more  Pilipino  generals  have  been  captured.  N'ow  our  boys  are 
working  to  some  purpose.  Let  them  capture  the  Pilipino  generals  ami 
there  will  be  nothing  of  the  rebel  army  left.—  /'lie  Chicago  Times-Herald, 

I'm  N 1  x  1  QUESTION. — "Our  coffers,"  exclaimed  the  treasurer  of  the 
campaign,    "are    exhausted!"     The    boss   was    seemingly    undismayed 

"llnw  about   our   COUgherB?"   he   asked,  wittily,    turning    to   the   chief   Fat 

Pryer.—  The  Detroit  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


GUY     DE     MAUPASSANT'S      LITERARY     NOVI- 
TIATE. 

TO  the  literary  aspirant  or  to  those  who  regard  good  writing 
as  an  eas%ful  occupation,  the  history  of  Maupassant's 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  Flaubert  is  full  of  suggestiveness. 
"I  know  not,"  said  Flaubert  to  his  pupil  upon  their  first  meeting, 
'"whether  you  have  talent.  What  you  have  shown  me  proves  a 
certain  intelligence.  But  do  not  forget  this,  young  man  :  that 
genius,  according  to  the  word  of  Buff  on,  is  only  a  long  patience." 
This  appears  to  be  the  current  Gallic  view  of  genius  ;  and  altho 
it  hardly  harmonizes  with  some  ancient  and  some  modern  in- 
stances of  early  genius,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  safe  view  for  every 
literary  workman  to  adopt.  Apropos  of  the  recent  publication  in 
Paris  of  some  posthumous  fragments  of  Guy  de  Maupassant — 
the  work  of  his  la- 
ter decadence,  how- 
ever,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  quite 
unworthy  of  his  ge- 
nius—  Mr.  Michael 
Monahan  writes  (in 

1  he      Mirror,       St. 

Louis)  concerning 
the  principles  which 
governed     Maupas- 


sant'  s     art. 

>ays  : 


He 


GUV   DE    MAUPASSANT. 


'"  From  the  author 
f '  Madame  Bovary ' 
Maupassant  derived 
the  chief  canon  of 
his  artistic  faith 
and  practise,  which 
may  profitably  be- 
set down  here  : 

"'  Whatever  may 
be  the  tiling  one 
wishes  to  say,  there 
is  only  one  phrase 
to  express  it,  only 
one  verb  to  animate 
it,  and  only  one  ad- 
jective to  qualify  it. 
One  must  seek  then 
until  one  finds  this 
phrase,  this  vert),  and  this  adjective;  and  one  must  never  be 
content  with  less,  never  have  recourse  to  even  happy  frauds 
[supercheries)  or  clowneries  of  language,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficulty.' 

"The  literal  observance  of  this  rule  made  a  greater  artist  of 
the  disciple  than  of  the  master.  It  gave  Maupassant  an  almost 
unique  distinction  in  an  epoch  and  a  nation  peculiarly  fertile  in 
great  writers.  He  was,  and  is,  the  unchallenged  master  of  the 
conte  or  short  story.  In  English  we  have  no  one  to  compare  witli 
him  except  Edgar  Poe  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  both  of  whom  he 
outclasses  by  virtue  of  pure  artistry.  The  Frenchman  owes  his 
superiority  not  merely  to  the  perfection  of  the  phrase,  but  to  the 
variety  of  his  invention  and  his  abnormal  power  of  making  the 
reader  partake  of  his  impressions.  Poe  studiously  cultivated 
the  horrible,  but  in  tales  of  this  order  he  achieved  an  unques- 
tioned artistic  success  only  in  'The  Cask  of  Amontillado.'  I 
should  like  to  see  what  Maupassant  would  have  done  with  this 
story  had  it  come  fresh  to  his  hand.  Yet  he  has  a  score  of  such, 
if  not  so  dramatic  in  conception  as  Poe's  masterpiece,  certain  lv 
less  peccable  in  other  artistic  respects.  '  L' Apparition'  is  the 
most  convincing  ghost  story  ever  written  ;  Corsican  revenge  has 
never  been  depicted  so  briefly  and  powerfully  as  in  the  tale  of 
the  old  woman's  vendetta.  'Pierre  et  Jean'  is  a  triumph  of  art 
applied  to  the  psychology  of  moral  guilt.     'La  Petite   Roque'  is 


as  terribly  distinctive  a  success — we  can  easily  imagine  how 
Poe's  detective  instinct  would  have  spoiled  these  stories  for  him  ; 
'  Allouma'  is  the  last  word  of  a  sensualism  that  is  as  flagrantly 
frank  as  it  is  splendidly  poetical.  '  L'Heritage, '  in  its  politely 
suppressed  irony  and  demure  analysis  of  motive,  rivals  Balzac  s 
veritistic  etching  of  Parisian  manners. 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  of  '  Eel-Ami, '  the  perfect  pink  of  cynical 
scoundrelism,  with  the  profoundly  immoral  yet  strictly  true  les- 
son of  the  wicked  hero's  constant  success?  Oh,  Sandford  and 
Merton  !  what  a  contrast  is  here  to  the  smug  hypocrisy  of  the 
British  Philistia !  The  man  who  wrote  this  book  is  surely 
damned — but  if  you  do  not  admire  it,  pudent  reader,  you  shall 
not  escape  artistic  damnation.  Talk  of  the  satire  of  'Vanity 
Fair' — a  book  without  a  man  in  it !  Look,  I  pray  you.  at  the  vic- 
torious Monsieur  Georges  Duroy — pardon  .'  I  should  say,  Du 
Roy — see  how  this  plenary  profligate  makes  his  smiling  way  ; 
conquering  and  deserting  women  at  every  turn  ;  putting  always 
money  in  his  purse  ;  guilty  of  everything  except  a  blush  of  shame 
or  a  pang  of  remorse.  What  'green  probationers  in  mischief  '  he 
makes  your  stock  literary  villains  appear !  The  fellow  is  irre- 
sistible, too  ;  has  such  an  air  that  the  more  women  he  conquers, 
the  more  pursue  him,  ladies  of  approved  and  matronly  virtue  as 
well  as  flaneuses  of  the  pave.  How  grandly  he  goes  on  from 
success  to  success  until  the  Church  itself  puts  the  cap-stone  on  his 
triumphal  career  and  la  beau  mqnde  of  Paris  acclaims  his  crown- 
ing rascality  ! 

"I  have  cited  from  memory  only  a  few  of  the  more  famous 
conies — there  are  a  dozen  volumes  of  them,  not  including  the 
ronians  and  other  literary  efforts.  An  immense  quantity  of  the 
most  strenuously  artistic  production  ;  nothing  bad  or  inept,  at 
least  in  the  English  degree,  shall  you  find  in  all  these  books. 
Maupassant  burned  the  essays  made  during  his  long  apprentice- 
ship to  Flaubert.  The  French  people  have  a  rigorous  artistic 
sense,  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  English  practise  of  collecting 
the  first  amateurish  effusions  of  their  authors  :  they  wait  until  the 
bird  has  learned  to  sing. 

"If  the  fruits  of  Maupassant's  devotion  to  his  beloved  art  were 
less  real  and  apparent,  one  might  take  more  seriously  the  legend 
that  imputes  to  him  an  exclusive  cult  of  lubricity.  The  sins  of 
the  artist  are  always  exaggerated.  In  the  case  of  Maupassant 
exaggeration  was  the  easier  that  the  artist  belonged  to  a  race 
which  is  remarkable  neither  for  continence  nor  for  discretion.  It 
is  true  he  confessed  that '  women  were  his  only  vice  '  ;  but,  mind- 
ful of  his  eighteen  or  twenty  volumes  and  his  premature  death, 
we  can  allow  him  a  larger  measure  of  charity  than  he  claims. 
This  much  is  certain — Maupassant  was  not  his  own  most  cele- 
brated hero,  as  Byron  liked  to  have  people  think  lie  was  his  own 
Don  Juan.  Perhaps  the  creator  of  Georges  Duroy  would  have 
relished  the  role  himself — if  there  were  not  books  to  write,  and, 
especially,  if  Flaubert  had  not  laid  on  him  such  an  inflexible  rule 
of  art  !  " 


Literary  Tastes  of  the  New  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy. — Yittorio  Emanuele  III.,  the  new  King  of  Italy,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  young  man  of  exceptional  culture,  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  by  nature.  Altho  his  constitution  has  never  been 
robust,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Spartan  until  his  majority,  and  his 
studies  were  of  an  extensive  and  rigid  character,  ranging  from 
military  science  to  the  chief  literatures  of  modern  Europe.  On 
the  whole,  he  is  said  to  be  in  his  tastes  the  most  scholarly  of  liv- 
ing monarchs.  In  particular,  his  work  as  a  numismatist  has 
been  important.  From  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (July  31),  based  on  information  given  by  a  private  col- 
lector, we  quote  the  following  account  of  the  king's  accomplish- 
ments in  this  field  : 

"Victor  Emmanuel  began,  two  or  three  years  ago.  the  compi- 
lation of  a  monograph  entitled  '  Corpus  Xummorum  Italicorum, ' 
containing  an  account,  with  illustrations,  of  the  coinage  of  his 
native  country  from  the  beginning  of  history  to  the  present  era. 
As  there  have  been  at  least  2S0  different  mints  in  operation  at 
various  times  in  the  little  states  and  principalities  into  which 
Italy  has  been  divided,  and  the  number  of  separate  issues  have 
been  roughly  estimated  at  60,000,  this  is  an  undertaking  which 
might  well  appal  even  an  enthusiast  and  expert.     It  is  under- 
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stood  that  the  prince  himself  had  collected  for  his  cabinet  some 
oo  coins  of  all  dates  and  superscriptions,  which  had  come  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  lie  has  attracted  to  cooperation 
with  him  a  large  number  of  private  collectors,  and  many  who 
were  not  willing  to  part  with  their  treasures  permanently  have 
consented  to  lend  them  to  him  till  they  could  be  properly  classi- 
fied in  his  work,  or  have  sent  him  complete  descriptions  and  pho- 
tographs of  them." 

The  new  Queen,  Helene.  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Europe,  is 
d,  like  her  husband,  to  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  mod- 
ern  languages.     She    is   the   author   of   two  volumes   of   verse, 
printed  some  years  ago  at  the  Montenegrin  capital. 


A   NATIVE   DRAMA    IN   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

IX  Manila,  according  to  recent  visitors,  the  Teatro  Zarilla  and 
other  leading  playhouses  do  not  differ  materially  from  what 
one  would  find  in  any  Spanish  country  ;  but  in  the  provinces 
some  novel  dramatic  forms  have  been  developed.  A  correspon- 
dent of  a  New  York  paper,  writing  from  San  Isidro,  describes  a 
unique  play  which  he  saw  in  that  town.  The  performance  was 
in  the  open  air,  and  was  free  to  all.  The  play,  written  by  a  local 
adapter  and  founded  upon  the  ancient  wars  between  Spaniard 
and  Moor  in  the  Peninsula,  lasted  for  three  days  and  nights  of 
continuous  dialog  and  rencounter.  The  writer,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, did  not  stay  to  see  it  all.  He  says  iwe  quote  from  the 
New  York  Tribune,  July  23)  : 

"It  was  the  first  night,  but  the  play  had  been  begun  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  afternoon.  Seats  were  provided  for  General 
Funston  and  his  staff,  but  the  others  of  a  thousand  spectators 
stood  or  squatted  while  they  gaped  at  the  bewitching  Christian 
maiden.  Mariana,  or  admired  the  valiant  prince  who  slew  whole 
armies  of  the  infidel  Moors  with  a  gilded  bolo  of  wood.  Tall 
bamboos  supported  the  elevated  stage  of  split  strips  of  the  same 
material.  Lashed  to  the  same  uprights  at  a  higher  level  was  a 
roof  of  matting  and  banana  leaves.  The  light  was  furnished  by 
a  score  of  tumblers  of  coconut  oil  hung  in  a  frame  and  suspended 
from  the  roof — each  tumbler  with  one  of  those  curious  floating 
wicks  of  pith.  A  dingy  and  much-frayed  drop,  showing  the 
Eternal  City,  was  at  the  back  for  all  the  scenes  of  city,  while  a 
background  of  green  boughs  placed  vertically  replaced  the  drop 
when  armies  fought  or  the  court  left  the  grand  palaces  and  went 
afield.  A  huge  prompter's  box  sheltered  the  author  from  our 
sight,  but  did  not  shut  out  the  steady  sing-song  of  his  voice  as 
he  read  line  after  line  of  the  three-days'  play.  Heroes,  princesses, 
and  clowns  stalked,  posed,  or  stood  listening  while  awaiting,  not 
cues,  but  the  actual  lines.  At  intervals  the  prompter  beat  upon 
a  little  drum  to  give  the  tempo  of  march  or  battle  music,  and 
then,  as  the  orchestra  sawed  vigorously,  knights  and  infidels 
fought  valiantly.  Oftentimes  the  Christian  princess  was  en- 
gaged in  the  combat,  and  was  rightly  equally  often  victorious. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  it  did  not  please  the  American  soldier 
element  of  the  audience  to  see  the  men  players  at  combat  with 
the  women  of  the  cast,  and  they  took  occasion  to  so  express 
themselves.  After  a  brief  exposition  in  Spanish  by  the  manager 
that  the  play  called  for  such  action  the  affair  proceeded.  Since 
every  word  had  to  be  read  to  the  players  by  the  prompter,  the 
play  dragged  miserably.  Even  the  combats  were  not  continuous. 
but  consisted  in  part  of  fantastic  posings  and  turnings,  while  the 
bolos,  or  swords,  were  twirled  and  brandished.  Acrobatic  per- 
formances were  introduced  and  were  creditably  performed. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  nimblcness  of  the  Filipinos.  Then,  too 
they  are  the  most  supple-jointed  beings  imaginable.  Young  and 
old  can  sit  squarely  upon  their  heels  while  working  or  eating. 
Hence,  it  follows  that  any  acrobatics  that  call  only  for  an  ability 
to  twist  grotesquely  or  bend  at  astonishingly  acute  and  difficult 
angles  are  possible  even  with  the  amateurs  of  this  people." 

Nothwithstanding  the  length  of  the  performance,  interest  did 
not  seem  to  flag;    indeed,  this  rural   Filipino  audience  showed 
many  marks  of  kinship  with  similar  gatherings  in  this  country, 
the  writer . 


"There  was  in  evidence  the  same  impatience  at  delay,  the 
same  little  hushes  of  deep  interest,  broken  by  ripples  of  laughter 
or  by  murmurs  of  appreciation,  as  telling  lines  wTere  delivered. 
The  same  craning  of  necks  as  hungry  eyes  followed  the  gor- 
geously costumed  players,  and  then,  as  a  final  bit  of  proof  of 
similarity,  there  came  a  burst  of  jeering  laughter  when  a  trouser- 
less  boy  of  six,  who  had  strayed  away  from  father  or  older  bro- 
ther, appeared  at  the  back  of  the  improvised  stage.  The  little 
fellow  stood  gasping  helplessly  while  a  hundred  voices  shouted 
what  was  evidently  Tagalo  for  that  word  so  dear  to  gallery  gods 
at  home,  '  Supe  !  Supe  !  '  " 


FREYTAG'S   ADVICE   TO   YOUNG   WRITERS. 

GUSTAV  FREYTAG,  the  "Sir  Walter  Scott  of  German  liter- 
ature," believes,  with  Milton  in  "Lycidas, "  that  the  fruits 
of  literature  should  not  be  plucked  before  the  mellowing  year 
has  given  time  to  ripen  them  fully.  'I  he  Literary  World 
(London)  quotes  the  following  advice  which  Freytag  is  said  to 
have  given  a  young  and  ambitious  novelist: 

"  Even  if  you  possessed  the  greatest  poetical  power,  and  a  tal- 
ent for  narrative  as  great  as  that  of  Walter  Scott,  Dickens,  and 


GUSTAV    KREYTAG. 


others  of  the  best,  you  ought  not  at  present  to  think  of  putting 
your  scientific  studies  into  the  background  and  risk  your  future 
existence  on  novel- writing  or  other  poetical  activity.  You  must 
first,  by  serious  work  and  the  position  it  may  make  for  you 
among  your  fellow  men,  ripen  to  manhood,  and  you  must  gain  a 
certain  mastery  over  life  before  you  can  have  the  right  to  ideal- 
ize in  an  artistic  work  the  fate  of  man.  On  the  path  you  are  now 
inclined  to  follow  you  will  only  reap  disappointment  and  proba- 
bly a  speedy  decline  of  your  powers.  In  the  empty  and  uncer- 
tain existence  of  an  '  author'  you  will  only  learn  to  know  the  time 
imperfectly  and  from  the  wrong  side.  Observation  alone  does 
not  educate  a  man  ;  it  needs,  above  all,  a  firm  position  in  a  circle 
of  worldly  interest  and  clear  duties.  As  a  young  author,  you 
would,  after  a  half  success,  only  be  able  to  gain  a  tolerably  secure 
place  as  a  journalist,  a  profession  very  unfavorable  to  artistic  cre- 
ation.  My  warning  is  the  result  of  what  I  have  observed  during 
my  life  of  the  fate  of  many  young  writers,  and  it  is  a  truth  which 
I  have  repeatedly  had  cause  t<>  state;  for  the  number  of  th< 
who,  like  you,  would  like  to  choose  the  pleasant  game  of  free  in- 
vention instead  of  the  self-denial  and  exertion  of  scientific  research 
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is  very  great.  Whether  your  talent  is  strong  enough  to  support 
your  whole  life,  I  can  say  as  little  as  any  other  man.  If  the  im- 
pulse you  have  lasts,  and  the  strength  to  carry  it  out,  it  will  in 
any  case  break  through  all  obstacles  ;  and  if  you  will  now  do  your 
nearest  duty  perfectly,  you  may  trust  the  future." 


MR.    HENLEY'S   HOLOCAUST  OF 
AUTHORS. 


BRITISH 


MR.  W.  E.  HENLEY,  the  English  poet  and  essayist,  has, 
like  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  a  pen  which  he  sometimes 
dips  in  gall  and  then  uses  as  a  convenient  weapon  with  which  to 
prod  his  fellow  laborers  in  the  field  of  English  letters.  Since  Mr. 
Buchanan  wrote  his  arraignment  of  Kipling  and  "  Hooliganism  " 
last  winter,  nothing  quite  so  peppery  has  appeared  in  current  lit- 
erature as  Mr.  Henley's  outburst  in  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
(August).  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  chiefly  the  dead,  not  the 
living,  who  are  torn  from  their  pedestals  and  trod  in  fragments 
under  Mr.  Henley's  feet.  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  Macaulay,  Swinburne — not  to  mention  Kipling — each 
in  turn  receives  his  quietus.  It  is  apropos  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hartley 
Coleridge's  third  volume  of  "The  Works  of  Lord  Byron  "  that 
Mr.  Henley  writes.  Mr.  Henley  was  himself  the  editor  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  edition,  and  venerates  the  shade  of  Byron 
with  a  religious  reverence.  The  nearest  parallel  he  can  find  to 
Byron  is  Carlyle's  "Ram  Dass, "  who,  being  interrogated,  de- 
clared that  he  had  in  his  belly  fire  enough  to  burn  up  the  world. 
Says  Mr.  Henley : 

"That  in  his  belly  sacred  fire  enough  to  burn  up  the  world,  he 
[Byron]  had,  is  matter  of  history;  and,  having  it,  he  did  not 
talk  about  it,  as  Carlyle's  '  Ram'  did,  but  put  it  to  the  use  he 
must,  and  lighted  a  conflagration  which  has  not  done  blazing  yet. 
That  he  was  able  to  do  so — to  the  lasting  disgust  of  many  learned 
critics  now  engaged  in  talking  Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses  to  a  Kiplingizing  world — was  due  to  two  causes  :  (i)  he 
had  the  poetical  temperament  as  no  English-speaking  man  has 
had  it  since  Shakespeare  died  ;  and  (2)  he  was,  as  Mr.  Coleridge 
wisely  notes,  the  man  of  his  age,  and  the  men  and  women,  his 
contemporaries,  were  on  fire  with  his  own  unrests,  rejoiced  and 
were  strengthened  in  his  expression  of  them,  and  so  would  have 
none  other  bard  but  him. 

" Macaulay 's  account  of  Byron's  message  to  the  world — that 
you  should  hate  your  neighbor  and  love  your  neighbor's  wife — ■ 
is.  like  so  much  else  of  Macaulay,  the  cheapest  claptrap.  There 
was  a  vast  deal  more  in  the  message  than  that ;  and  Macaulay, 
when  he  said  that  it  was  all,  was  but  avenging  the  Whigs  on 
Byron,  in  something  of  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  the  Tory 
journalists  avenged  their  Prince  on  Byron  at  the  time  of  the  Sep- 
aration. This,  however,  is  off  the  point — Mr.  Coleridge's  point ; 
which  is,  that  if  we  would  but  try  to  get  back  to  the  point  of 
view  of  that  public  which  bought  some  forty  thousand  copies  of 
'The  Corsair'  in  three  days — if  we  could  learn  to  live  its  life, 
think  with  its  longings,  soar  to  its  ambitions,  and  stoop  to  its 
level  of  culture — we  should  certainly  exult  in  'Lara'  and  in 
'  Parisina, '  in  'The  Giaour'  and  'The  Siege.'  If  we  did  so, 
we — this  is  the  inference — grammarians  as  we  are,  and  pedants, 
and  amateurs  of  the  mot  firopre,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  must  cer- 
tainly be  all  the  healthier  for  the  capacity.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  Mr.  Coleridge  responsible  for  any  fury  of  mine  ;  and,  if  I 
have  misread  him,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it.  All  the  same,  I 
can  not  choose  but  hope  that  he  will  indorse  this  statement  of  his 
statement,  and  join  with  me  in  wishing  that  we  knew  a  little  less 
than  we  know  and  were  capable  of  a  little  more  than  we  are.  We 
have  quantities  of  poets  just  now.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  says  that 
we  have  but  three,  one  of  whom  is  (of  course)  the  Laureate, 
while  another  is  Sir  Lewis  Morris  ;  but  that  he  says  so  is  proof 
and  sign  of  his  signal  capacity  for  writing  about  everything  except 
literature:  the  fact  being,  as  I've  said,  that  we  can  count  our 
poets,  as  Falstaff  wanted  to  count  hobnails  and  other  things,  by 
the  gross.  And  there  is  never  an  one  of  these — (Culture  be 
thanked  for  it!) — there  is  never  an  one  of  these  but  turns  up 
his  nose  at  Byron,  and  is  prepared,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 


night,  to  prove,  book  in  hand,  that  he  can  make  better  verses 
than  any  Byron  ever  made." 

And  Byron's  Kaled,  Zuleika,  Haidee,  are  they,  asks  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, so  very  much  more  remote  from  reality  than  "faintly  smil 
Adeline,"  or  the  May  Queen — "with  her  Robin,  and  those  'gar- 
den tools,'  and  that  'Traviata  cough'  of  hers" — and  other  early 
Tennysonian  beauties?  "I  trow  not,"  exclaims  Mr.  Henley; 
"for  these  shams  signed  '  Tennyson'  are  already  dead,  and  not 
dead  only,  but  damned — damned  to  the  infernal  deeps,  with 
'  Erebus  and  tortures  vile  also. '  They  are  not  perhaps  so  dead 
as  the  Laura  Pendennises  and  the  Esther  Summersons  of  the 
epoch.  But  they  are  dead,  and  they  are  likewise  damned,  and 
there  is  surely  an  end  of  them.  As  dead,  but  scarce  so  consider- 
ably damned,  once  we  come  to  think  of  it,  as  the  Swinburnian 
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ideal  which  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  we  young  men  that 
made  rimes  went  mad  to  match." 

Rossetti's  turn  comes  next.     Mr.  Henley  says  that  had  Rossetti 
and   Byron   been   contemporaries,  some  of   the  former's  vei 
would  have  had  the  proud  distinction  of  making  the  author  of 
"  Don  Juan"  blush  : 

"Had  things  run  for  the  best,  they  two  might  possibly  have 
been  friends,  in  a  kind  of  way  :  this,  tho  in  'The  House  of  Life  ' 
there  are  included  numbers  which  Byron  would,  had  he  written 
them,  have  refused  to  print,  and  which,  accepting  them  as  the 
work  of  another  man,  he  could  not  have  read  without  blushing. 
A  Byronic  blush?  Well,  no.  I  do  not  think  you  can  call  it  that : 
I  mean  if  you  are  of  them  that  use  the  word  '  Byronic'  as  a  syno 
nym  for  the  word  '  insincere.'  However,  there  is  a  fine  chapter 
to  be  written,  and  I've  no  manner  of  doubt  that  somebody  will 
write  it,  upon  the  still-vexed  question  of  Byron's  sincerity.  'Tis 
a  tempting  matter,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  its  consid- 
eration here.  That,  being  a  gentleman,  and  having  decent  tra- 
ditions, Byron  would  have  rather  died  than  sign  some  sonnets  in 
'The  House  of  Life.'  is  to  me  a  circumstance  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt  ;  and  I  can  not  but  believe  that,  the  necessary  compar- 
isons made,  the  British  Public  will  agree  with  me. 

"And    if    Byron    the    Man    had   blushed   over   the   cold.  bald, 
peering  statement  of  what  happened  between  Mr.  and  Mrs,   R 
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setti — (please  note  that  I  say  nothing  of  the  dreadful  story  of  the 
lover  and  husband,  his  grief,  his  remorse,  his  passion,  in  fact, 
and  the  recovery  of  his  miserable  verses  from  the  buried  woman's 
living,  clinging  hair,  tho  I  wonder  what  Byron,  the  Wicked  Lord, 
would  have  said  to  that) — what,  I  ask,  would  Byron,  the  Man  of 
Letters,  have  said  of  the  tradition  (save  the  mark!)  that,  so  far 
as  I  know,  was  Rossetti  and  naught  else?  I  know  that  he  was 
slovenly,  that  he  is  sometimes  ungrammatical,  that  there  is  this 
to  be  said  against  him — this,  and  that,  and  the  other  thing:  all 
that  I  know.  But  I  know  also  that  he  wrote  English  .  English 
with  a  ground  bass  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and  an  overpass- 
ingly  fluent  treble,  touched  with  slang — if  need  be  ;  and  therefore 
taking  in  the  whole  living  world  of  speech.  What,  then,  would 
he  have  had  to  say  about  those  Wardour  Street  experiments, 
couched  in  the  right  Wardour  Street  strain,  of  English  and  senti- 
ment both,  which  some,  too  highly  cultured  to  endure  or  Donna 
Julia  or  the  Giaour,  were  pleased  to  regard  as  a  great  invention 
in  art . 

There  was  a  lady  lived  in  a  hall. 
Large  in  the  eyes,  and  slim,  and  tall. 
And  ever  she  sang  from  night  till  noon 
Two  red  roses  across  the  tnoou  . 

and  so  on  for  some  twenty  stanzas?  Here  is  another  sample  of 
this  same  medieval  bric-a-brac  : 

The  clink  of  arms  is  good  to  hear. 
The  flap  of  pennons  good  to  see  ' 
Ho  '.  is  there  any  will  ride  with  me. 
Sir  Guy  le  ton  des  barriers  ? 

Yet  another  sticks  m  my  mind,  '  God  remember  Gwendolen,'  the 
refrain  of  it ;  which,  for  its  nauseating  effect  of  manlihead, '  war- 
worn yet  ever-simple,  valorous  yet  ever-mild,  were  hard  to  beat. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  rubbish  is  read  of  many  nowadays.  Yet 
time  was  when  'twas  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  '  The  Idylls 
of  the  King,'  and  was  thought  to  take  you  straight  back  to  the 
age  of  Chandosand  the  Black  Prince,  Chaucer  and  Froissart,  the 
leaguer  of  Calais  and  the  stricken  fields  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers. 
How  do  Byron's  creations  show  beside  these?  And  how,  think 
you,  would  the  men  and  women  who  dreamed  and  lusted  and 
aspired  with  Byron  qualify  the  men  and  women  who  took  such 
sorry  stuff  for  a  revelation  in  art  and  life?  I  think  I  could  report, 
an  it  were  made  worth  my  while.  But  I  fear  that,  even  so,  the 
terms  would  be  found  unfit  for  print  and,  could  find  no  place  in 
this  magazine." 

But  what  boots  it?  asks  Mr.  Henley,  to  quote  these  Rossettian 
"grotesques,"  which,  "with  others  from  the  same  factory"  were 
"set  to  music  by  a  most  serious  composer — a  professing  Wag- 
nerite,  indeed."  Fame  is  all  a  matter  of  fashion,  he  remarks. 
Yet  Byron,  for  all  his  critics  can  say  or  do,  "remains  among  the 
very  greatest  in  English  letters,  and,  as  an  influence  on  art  in 
general,  can  be  held  only  less  potent  and  less  lasting  than 
Shakespeare  himself."  Of  what  other  poet  can  it  be  said  that 
his  work  holds  its  own?  asks  Mr    Henley,  and  he  continues; 

"Does  Shelley's?  I  wonder.  Some  lyrics  apart,  I  wonder' 
Has  'The  Cenci'  never  been  found  out?  Do  people  still  find  sus- 
tenance in  'The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  and  'The  Witch  of  Atlas,'  and 
'  Rosalind  and  Helen,'  and  '  The  Sensitive  Plant,'  and  'Alastor'? 
Were  these  ever  anything  to  anybody?  'I'll  not  believe  it. '  Or, 
if  they  were,  in  the  days  of  their  birth,  are  they  anything  to  any- 
body now,  after  fourscore  years  and  a  surfeit  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning  and  Rossetti?  Probably,  of  all  the  poets  who  enno- 
bled and  delighted  the  earlier  days  of  this  dying  century,  the 
best-read  and  the  best-loved  is  Keats  ;  tho  Coleridge,  the  '  uni- 
versal inspiration,'  as  I've  called  him  elsewhere,  stands  far 
higher  than  he  did  in  his  own  day  ;  and  Wordsworth,  whose 
philosophy  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  served  its  turn,  is  still 
read  largely  for  that  philosophy  and  now  and  then  for  his  diva- 
gations -(God  knows  how  or  why ')  into  high  poetry.  On  the 
whole,  it  looks  as  tho  Matthew  Arnold  had  but  grasped  half  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  Byron  and  Wordsworth  would  head 
the  procession  of  nineteenth-century  English  poets  into  the  'mist 
and  hum  of  the  twentieth  century.'  It  may  be  Shelley  and  By- 
ron ;  it  may  be  Byron  and  Keats  ;  it  may  be  Byron  and  Coleridge. 
But,  whoever  the  »ne,  the  other  will  certainly  be  Byron." 


EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS   OF   CUBA. 

THE  visit  of  over  fifteen  hundred  Cuban  school-teachers  to 
this  country,  in  order  to  attend  the  Harvard  summer 
school  and  lean  the  best  American  pedagogical  methods,  has 
been  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  present  summer. 
Their  visit  has  called  attention  to  the  striking  progress  already 
made  in  the  Cuban  schools.  Of  all  the  American  work  per- 
formed in  Cuba,  probably  none  has  been  so  well  done  as  the 
efficient  school  system  which  has  been  built  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  antiquated  and  inadequate  Spanish  educational  system. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  practically  no  school  system  existed 
on  the  island,  and  it  was  not  until  November,  1899,  that  Alexis 
Everett  Frye  was  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  recrea- 
ting a  public-school  system  for  Cuba,  a  work  which  he  under- 
took without  remuneration.  After  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  local  educational  conditions,  he  framed  and  put  into  effect 
the  system  which  now  exists.  An  interesting  resume  of  the 
results  of  his  work  is  given  in  an  editorial  article  in  the  Newark 
Evening  Xe7vs  (July  14).     The  writer  says; 

"There  are  3,079  schools  on  the  island,  attended  by  140,000 
pupils.  More  than  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  modern  school 
furniture  and  appliances  have  been  purchased  and  sent  to  the 
various  municipalities.  The  pupils  are  furnished  with  books  and 
necessary  supplies,  free  of  charge.  Better  than  all,  a  universal 
interest  in  education  has  been  aroused  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Frye's  work  lies  largely  in  the  impor- 
tant part  which  the  Cubans  themselves  play  in  the  system.  The 
teachers,  who  are  better  paid,  by  the  way,  than  those  in  the 
United  States,  are  Cubans.  The  boards  of  education  are  com- 
posed of  Cubans,  the  alcalde  of  the  town  being  ex-officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  Each  municipality  conducts  its  own  educa- 
tional affairs  exclusively.  In  short,  it  is  evidently  a  Cuban 
public-school  system,  and  the  people,  who  at  its  introduction 
overwhelmed  its  author  with  abuse,  are  now  devoted  to  it  and  tc 
him. 

"Taken  altogether,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  educational  work 
in  Cuba  has  done  and  will  do  more  to  cement  cordial  relations 
between  that  country  and  this  than  any  other  feature  of  our  ad- 
ministration there.  At  any  rate,  it  demonstrates  what  can  be 
done  by  an  able  and  honest  man,  who  has  no  political  ax  to 
grind." 


NOTES. 

John  Clark  Ridpath,  who  died  early  this  month  in  New  York,  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  Besides  his  well-known  school  histories,  he  was  author 
of  a  "Life  of  Gladstone,"  a  work  on  the  "Great  Races  of  Mankind,"  and 
editor  of  numerous  encyclopedic  works.  Professor  Ridpath  was  born  in 
Indiana  in  1840  and  for  many  years  was  professor  in  Asbury  -later  De 
1'auw — University. 

IT  has  often  been  reported  that  Kipling's  first  name  was  chosen  because 
his  parents  were  betrothed  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Rudyard,  in  the  north  of 
England.  A  recent  number  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  however,  prints 
the  following  disclaimer  from  the  author,  who,  it  will  be  noticed,  while 
denying  the  assertion,  characteristically  gives  as  little  positive  information 
about  himself  as  possible  :  " Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  July  6, 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  so  far  as  he  knows  there  is 
no  connection  between  his  family  and  the  place  named  Rudyard.  Faith- 
fully yours,  S.  Anderson." 

Apropos  of  Bossuet,  the  "Eagle  of  Meaux,"  Brunetiere,  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  the  great  French  prelate,  recently  received  this  letter  from  an 
\merican  showman:  "I  have  just  heard  that  a  Meaux  Eagle,  very  cele- 
brated, it  appears,  in  your  own  country,  has  become  your  exclusive  prop- 
erty. As  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  museums  in  the  States,  1  may 
say  that  this  Meaux  Eagle,  whose  reputation  has  been  enhanced  by  your 
eloquence,  would  be  valuable  to  me.  If  you  will  let  me  have  this  rare  bird, 
and  tell  me  how  you  feed  him,  you  can  quote  your  own  figure."  The  po- 
lite Frenchman  explained  to  the  enterprising  American  that  this  particu- 
lar "rare  bird"  had  been  dead,  tho  not  stuffed,  for  two  hundred  years  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  who  as  a  "statesman  in  retirement" 
has  been  utilizing  his  leisure  in  literary  pursuits,  expects  to  bring  out 
shortly  an  edition  of  Macaulay's  hitherto  unpublished  journal.  When  Sir 
1  .' :oi ge  prepared  his  admirable  life  of  his  uncle  in  1876,  too  many  persons 
erred  to  were  still  living  to  make  it  advisable  to  give  the  journal  in  full. 
Trevelyan  himself  says  of  this  manuscript  :  "Whatever  was  in  Macaulay's 
mind  may  be  found  in  his  diary.  That  diary  was  written  throughout 
with  the  unconscious  candor  of  a  man  who  freely  and  frankly  notes  down 
remarks  which  he  expects  to  be  read  by  himself  alone,  and  with  the  copi- 
ousness natural  to  one  who,  except  where  it  was  demanded  for  the  sake  of 
literary  effect,  'lid  not  willingly  compress  anything  which  he  had  to  say." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


POSSIBILITIES    OF    TROPICAL     AGRICULTURE. 

ALTHO  tropical  agriculture  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
temperate  zone,  the  same  principles  of  culture,  improve- 
ment by  careful  selection,  and  treatment  of  the  soil  to  preserve 
its  fertility,  apply  to  both.  The  subject  is  treated  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  (August  4)  by  a  contributor  who  signs  himself 
"G.  E.  W."  This  writer  notes  at  the  outset  that  while  agricul- 
ture in  the  tropics  is  easy,  compared  with  farming  in  more  nor- 
thern countries,  it  has  never  been  completely  successful  without 
the  systematic  application  of  scientific  principles.  "  Part  of  the 
•white  man's  burden,'"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "has  been  in  the 
tropics  to  revolutionize  agriculture."     We  quote  further  : 

"The  possibilities  of  tropical  agriculture  are  only  faintly  un- 
derstood to-day  ;  but  an  idea  of  what  the  future  may  hold  in 
store  for  scientific  farmers  can  be  gathered  from  the  advances 
already  made  by  the  English,  Dutch,  German,  and  Americans 
in  the  tropical  lands  which  they  have  occupied.  Before  white 
men  settled  in  tropical  America  the  sugar  industry  was  in  the 
most  primitive  condition.  Machinery  for  extracting  the  juice  of 
the  cane  was  unknown,  and  the  plants  were  semi-wild  growths 
that  yielded  a  very  small  percentage  of  sugar.  English,  Amer- 
ican, and  German  settlers  immediately  proceeded  to  develop  a 
higher  type  of  sugar-cane,  and  to  invent  machinery  that  would 
simplify  the  work  of  obtaining  the  sugar.  The  improvement  of 
the  sugar-cane  plants  and  the  invention  of  adequate  machinery 
have  added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  wealth  to  tropical 
America,  and  have  given  regular  employment  to  the  natives. 

"Rice  and  cotton  are  two  other  typical  plants  of  the  tropics 
which  have  come  under  the  control  of  the  white  farmers.  In  our 
own  Southern  States  these  crops  have  been  so  improved  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation  that  the  yield  of  every  acre 
has  been  tripled  and  the  quantity  of  the  products  improved  fifty 
per  cent.  The  culture  of  both  rice  and  cotton  in  the  United 
States  by  Americans  and  in  Egypt  by  Englishmen  is  systematic 
and  intensive.  Machinery  supplements  farm  labor,  and  adds 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  crops.  The  improved  cot- 
ton plants  of  to-day  represent  almost  distinct  types  from  those 
cultivated  by  the  natives  in  other  lands. 

"  The  coffee  plants  originally  cultivated  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
tropics  were  inferior  producers  of  a  bean  so  poor  in  quality  that 
it  would  now  hardly  be  tolerated  in  any  household.  The  bean 
was  small  and  without  flavor,  and  the  scraggy  plants  yielded 
small,  uncertain  crops.  The  Dutch  farmers  cultivated  and  im- 
proved the  plants  in  Java  until  a  standard  was  reached  which 
has  not  yet  been  surpassed.  Brazil  abounded  in  coffee  plants, 
which  the  natives  indifferently  cultivated  until  white  men  came 
and  showed  them  how  to  make  their  plants  grow  coffee  better  in 
quality  and  larger  in  quantity.  Brazilian  coffee  is  likely  to  meet 
a  formidable  rival  in  Porto  Rican  coffee  in  the  near  future  if 
American  farmers  apply  the  same  care  to  the  development  of  the 
crop  that  they  have  bestowed  upon  other  tropical  plants  that 
have  fallen  ito  their  hands." 

Fruit-culture  in  the  tropics,  we  are  told,  is  still  in  the  most 
primitive  stage. 

If  the  scientists  are  not  mistaken  in  their  views  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  tropical  soil  under  scientific  culture,  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply, in  view  of  the  changes  in  tropical  geography  in  the  last  few 
years,  "ought  to  be  doubled  and  tripled  in  the  next  decade  or 
two."  Improvements  in  this  direction  will  be  along  two  lines: 
the  improvement  of  the  soil  up  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  the  im- 
provement of  plants  and  products  by  selection,  hybridization, 
and  grafting.      Says  the  writer: 

"Our  horticulture  owes  much  to  these  simple  processes.  The 
white  men  have  brought  from  the  tropics  plants  which  have  been 
adapted  to  cold  climates.  If  the  same  methods  are  employed  to 
improve  the  tropical  plants  in  their  own  homes  the  results  must 
be  even  greater.  This  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the 
banana,  coconut,  pineapple,  and  orange  groves  of  South  and 
Central   America.      The    new   plantations   of   coconut   trees    in 


Central  America  are  not  only  producing  larger  crops  than  the  old 
ones,  but  the  nuts  are  far  superior  in  size  and  quality.  An  Amer- 
ican syndicate  operating  fruit  farms  in  Central  America  has 
already  shipped  an  improved  variety  of  pineapple  north  that 
almost  equals  the  famous  London  hothouse  pineapples.  The 
bananas  are  so  susceptible  to  improvement  that  horticulturists 
do  not  hestitate  to  predict  that  they  will  soon  be  produced  twice 
the  size  of  those  now  imported.  But  quality  as  well  as  size  is 
considered.  The  development  of  the  'lady  finger'  bananas  is 
now  in  course  of  rapid  progress,  and  this  delicate  fruit  will  have 
a  flavor  in  the  future  that  will  be  beyond  compare." 

The  writer  of  this  article  believes  that  we  are  only  on  the 
threshold  of  developing  the  world's  crop  of  fruits.  In  the  tem- 
perate zones,  he  says,  the  grains,  cereals,  and  cattle  have 
reached  a  higher  stage  of  evolution  than  any  other  products  ;  but 
the  day  for  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  is  dawning.  The  effect  of 
this  change  of  food  supply  upon  our  national  diet  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  physiological  students.  It  may  bring  about  a  com- 
parative disuse  of  a  meat  diet,  at  any  rate  among  the  poor,  and 
the  results  upon,  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
race  will  be  interesting.     To  quote  the  final  paragraph  : 

"One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  more  rapid  spread  of  vege- 
tarianism is  said  to  be  due  to  the  insufficient  variety  of  our  com- 
mon fruits  and  vegetables.  The  cultivation  and  development  of 
the  fruit  crops  of  the  tropics  by  white  settlers  must  inevitably 
tend  to  remove  this  restriction.  In  the  tropics  the  people  are 
largely  vegetarians.  It  would  rot  be  so  difficult  to  spread  and 
popularize  the  principles  of  vegetarianism  in  a  land  where  one's 
meal  might  well  consist  of  a  dozen  different  varieties  of  luscious 
and  nourishing  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables." 


NEED   OF   CAUTION    IN   CHILD-STUDY. 

THE  idea  that  the  growing  child  is  a  proper  subject  for  scien- 
tific, and  especially  for  psychological,  investigation  is 
comparatively  recent.  It  is  a  fascinating  one,  but  according  to 
Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  it  opens  the  door  to  considerable  miscon- 
ception and  mistake.  In  an  article  in  The  Journal  of  Menial 
Science  (July) ,  Dr.  Maudsley  asserts  that  the  results  accumu- 
lated by  child-study  must  be  interpreted  with  great  caution.  It 
is  difficult,  he  says,  for  the  adult  to  understand  correctly,  by  the 
light  of  his  ripe  thought  and  feeling,  that  which  is  only  forming 
and  scarce  conscious  in  the  immature  mind  of  the  child.  Says 
the  writer: 

"  In  the  immature  mind  the  word,  like  the  underlying  idea  or 
feeling,  is  simple,  single,  without  associations,  almost  detached, 
naked,  so  to  speak,  whereas  in  the  mature  mind  it  is  involute, 
containing  layers  on  layers  of  experience,  having  manifold  asso- 
ciations which  are  roused  into  more  or  less  conscious  thrills,  emo- 
tional or  intellectual,  by  every  use  of  it." 

We  quote  further  from  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Maudsley' s  article 
published  in  The  Lancet  (London,  July  21)  : 

"To  strip  off  or  abstract  so  much  of  the  structure  of  his  [the 
observer's]  own  mind  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
child-mind,  and  then  to  use  his  so  mutilated  mind  toobserve  and 
interpret,  is  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty.  '  He  would  find  it 
easier,  I  think,  to  walk  the  walk  and  talk  the  talk  of  his  infant.' 
To  give  an  illustration:  When  the  child  asks  the  astonished 
father,  '  Daddy,  why  doesn't  God  kill  the  devil? '  he  puts  as  sim- 
ple, correct,  and  natural  a  question  as  he  would  do  were  he  to 
ask,  '  Why  does  not  daddy  kill  the  rat? '  One  question  is  not  a 
whit  more  wonderful  than  the  other.  The  child  has  been  taught 
to  picture  God  as  a  big,  strong  being,  living  out  of  sight  high  up 
above,  who  can  do  whatever  He  will,  loving  good  deeds  and 
good  persons,  angry  with  those  who  are  naughty  and  do  wrong 
— to  picture  Him  mentally,  in  fact,  as  a  kind  of  bigger  and 
stronger  father.  And  reasoning  then  from  the  particular  to  the 
particular,  as  incipient  intelligence  can  not  choose  but  do,  the 
child  naturally  wonders  why  God  does  not  kill  the  devil,  who  is 
going  about  doing  wrong  and  tempting  to  do  wrong.  The  child's 
assertions  are  direct  and  simple,   not  trammeled  as  yet  by  modi- 
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fying  associations  or  vitiated  by  conventional  errors  and  preju- 
dices ;  therefore  his  utterance  is  sometimes  singularly  fresh, 
startling,  and  suggestive.  Sentimental  persons  may  detect '  in- 
tuitions' and  '  trailing  clouds  ot"  glory  from  afar'  as  they  dote  on 
children's  innocent  simplicities,  but  it  is  they,  the  enraptured 
gazers,  who  project  them  and  read  them  into  the  child  out  of 
their  own  feelings,  just  as  the  fond  mother  watching  the  flicker 
of  a  smile  across  her  sleeping  baby's  face  projects  a  heavenly 
meaning  into  the  purely  reflex  movement  excited  by  a  pleasant 
visceral  stimulus.  The  real  babe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  selfish. 
parasitic  creature,  with  all  its  instincts  converging  toward  the 
animal  self,  exacting  tyrannically  all  the  services  which,  happily 
for  it,  maternal  devotion  likes  instinctively  to  give.  Child  psy- 
chology should  note  and  watch  the  performances  of  children  and 
interpret  them  by  the  light  of  heredity  and  human  evolution." 


A   VOYAGE   THROUGH    THE   WHIRLPOOL 

RAPIDS. 

THE   whirlpool  rapids  of  the  Niagara  River  have  been  the 
grave  of  more  than  one  adventurer  wh»  thought  that  he 
could  pass  through  them,  either  unaided  or  with  the  help  of  some 


length,  the  other  half  standing  out  of  the  water  in  an  almost  ver- 
tical position.  It  was  immediately  thrown  out,  however,  and 
resumed  its  course  around  the  pool.  When  at  the  farther  end. 
where  the  current  has  the  least  strength,  the  boat  then  beino 
about  fifty  feet  from  shore,  three  young  men  swam  out  with  a 
rope  and  fastened  it  to  the  boat,  which  was  then  drawn  ashore 
by  very  willing  hands. 

"  Bowser,  when  questioned,  said  he  was  not  injured  in  the  least, 
only  feeling  cold  and  weak.  He  was  stripped  and  given  dry 
clothing,  and  he  then  declared  he  felt  all  right.  In  making  the 
trip  Bowser  wore  his  usual  clothing,  putting  on  an  ordinary  life 
preserver  to  aid  him  if  he  should  be  thrown  out.  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  fasten  himself  in  the  boat,  but  at  the  last  moment  passed 
a  rope  over  his  shoulders,  which  undoubtedly  saved  his  life. 

"The  boat,  which  he  named  the  '  Fool  Killer,'  was  20  feet  long. 
4  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep.  The  deck  was  slightly  raised  in 
the  center,  gently  sloping  to  the  gunwales.  In  the  center  of  the 
deck  a  cockpit  4  feet  long  and  20  inches  wide  extended  down  to 
the  keel,  a  distance  of  4  feet.  The  side  planking  of  the  cockpit 
was  carried  above  the  deck,  forming  a  combing  6"  inches  in 
height.  Six  water-tight  compartments  were  built  in  the  boat, 
two  at  each  end,  and  one  each  side  of  the  cockpit ;  300  pounds  of 
cork  were  also  used,  so  that  the  boat  was  unsinkable.  The  main 
feature  of  the  boat  was  the  keel.  This  was  a  shaft  of 
round  iron,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  long,  hang- 
ing 2  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  held  in 
position  by  five  i-inch  iron  bars." 


THK    "FOOL   KILLER,'     SHOWING   CONSTRUCTION   OF  KEEL. 

kind  of  a  craft.  The  trip  has  finally  been  accomplished  by  Peter 
Nissen,  of  Chicago,  in  the  simple  yet  ingenious  boat  whose  con- 
struction is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  Scien- 
tific American  (July  28)  thus  describes  Nissen 's  trip,  July  9  : 

"  He  entered  the  rapids  at  5  p.m.,  the  boat  gliding  down  easily 
bow  first,  entering  the  first  wave  end  on,  and  going  partly  over 
and  partly  under  the  water,  which  drenched  completely  Nissen, 
or  Bowser,  as  he  prefers  to  be  called.  The  second  wave  struck 
him  with  terrific  force,  almost  broadside,  the  boat  being  partly 
turned  by  the  first  wave,  smashing  Bowser  against  the  cockpit, 
knocking  off  his  hat  and  nearly  smothering  him.  A  moment 
later  he  entered  the  frightful  mass  of  warring  waters  opposite  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids  Station,  and  for  a  few  moments  it  looked  as 
tho  his  end  had  come,  the  boat  being  tossed  with  terrific  force 
almost  out  of  the  water,  broadside  up,  «the  iron  keel,  weighing 
1,250  pounds,  being  plainly  seen.  Boat  and  occupant  then  dis- 
appeared altogether,  not  being  again  seen  for  several  seconds 
until  it  was  feared  that  Bowser  had  met  his  death.  Suddenly 
both  man  and  boat  reappeared  farther  down  stream  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  onlookers  gave  vent  to  their  feeling  in  cheers.  Under 
the  waters  the  hardy  navigator  again  went,  receiving  a  crushing 
blow  as  he  entered  every  succeeding  wave  until  the  stanch  craft 
and  its  master  finally  entered  the  whirlpool.  But  he  was  not  yet 
safe.  Having  no  means  of  guiding  or  propelling  the  boat,  Nis- 
sen was  compelled  to  sit  in  the  water  in  the  cockpit  for  fifty  min- 
utes, being  carried  around  the  whirlpool  four  times.  Once  the 
boat  approached  the  vortex  and  was  sucked  down  about  half  its 


A  SHOUTING   PHONOGRAPH. 

A  COMBINATION  of  megaphone  and  phonograph 
that  is  called  in  some  of  the  papers  a  "howling 
terror "  has  been  invented  by  Horace  L.  Short,  of 
Brighton,  England.  The  following  description  is  from 
The  London  Mail: 

"A  phonograph  that  shouts  so  loudly  that  every 
word  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  has  been 
tested  at  Brighton. 

"You  can  whisper  a  sentence  into  the  machine's 
small  funnel-shaped  mouthpiece  and  it  will  repeat  it  in 
tones  that  are  more  deafening  than  the  shrieks  of  a 
liner's  steam  siren.  Yet  every  word  is  perfectly  artic- 
ulated, and  a  shorthand  writer  ten  miles  away  can 
take  down  the  message  as  easily  as  if  you  were  dic- 
tating to  him  in  a  small  room. 

"  In  appearance,  it  [the  machine]   is  merely  an  ordi- 
nary phonograph,  with  a  large  trumpet  measuring 4  feet 
in  length.     Inside  this  trumpet  there  is  a  small  and  deli- 
cate piece  of  mechanism  that  looks    something   like  a  whistle. 
This  is  the  tongue  of  the  machine. 

"  Instead  of  the  '  records'  being  taken  on  wax  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, a  sapphire  needle  is  made  to  cut  the  dots  representing  the 
sound  vibrations  on  a  silver  cylinder,  and  when  the  needle 
travels  over  the  metal  a  second  time,  the  vibrations  cause  the 
whistle  to  produce  a  series  of  air-waves,  and  the  machine  thus 
becomes  a  talking  siren  which  transforms  the  human  voice  into 
a  deafening  roar. 

"The  experiments  were  made  near  the  Devil's  Dyke,  Brigh- 
ton, where  the  inventor  has  his  workshops.  The  instrument 
was  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  laboratory,  and  was  made  to  repeat 
a  number  of  sentences.  At  a  distance  of  ten  miles  the  sounds 
were  plainly  heard  by  a  large  number  of  people,  every  word  be- 
ing perfectly  distinct,  and  at  a  second  trial  with  a  favorable  wind 
it  was  found  that  an  unknown  message  could  be  taken  down  in 
shorthand  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Over  the  water  the 
sounds  will  carry  still  farther,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
they  might  easily  be  heard  by  persons  on  a  vessel  fifteen  miles 
out  at  sea.  Placed  on  a  lighthouse  or  lightship  the  phonograph 
would  give  a  verbal  warning  that  would  be  infinitely  more 
effective  than  the  fog-horns  and  detonators  at  present  in 
use. 

"The  possibilities  of  the  machine  are  practically  endless.     It 
will  render  loud  selections  in  the  open  air  that  can  be  listened  t  » 
by  thousands  of  people,  or  it  will  shout  news  messages  that  coul  ' 
be  heard  high    above    the    roar  of   the  traffic  and   the  thousan 
noises  of  a  big  city." 
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RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  NEW- 
BORN BABE  AND  THE  ADULT.  (AFTER 
SANGER.) 


HOW  WE   GROW. 

\GOOD  deal  of  investigation  has  recently  been  made  into  the 
ways  and  means  of  animal  growth,  from  birth  to  maturity, 
and  some  very  curious  and  interesting  facts  have  been  brought 
out.  These  have  been  collected  in  an  article  that  appears  in  the 
scientific  department  of  the  Revue  Encyclopedique.  Says  the 
writer : 

What  interests  the  educator  in  the  development  of  the  child 
may  be  arranged  under  four  heads.  First,  there  is  physical 
growth—  the  formation  and  development  of  the  divers  elements  of 
our  organs.  Then  there  is  the  investigation  of  the  senses  and 
the  sensations,  and  their  measurement  to  see  whether  their  de- 
velopment is  normal.  These  primary  elements  are  necessary  to 
understand,  next,  the  development  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
the  periods  and  different  stages  of  their  growth,  and  the  anoma- 
lies that  they  exhibit.  And  as,  in  reality,  these  three  investiga- 
tions tend  to  one  end,  it  remains  to  consider  their  resultant  in  the 
will — how  our  movements  and  our  acts  are  organized,  how,  on 
the  basis  of  tempera- 
ment, is  formed  the  char- 
acter on  which  depend 
the  personal  and  social 
worth  of  the  individual 
and  his  happiness." 

The  present  article,  as 
its  title  signifies,  deals 
only  with  physical 
growth,  concerning 
which  the  author  has 
some  interesting  figures 
to  offer.  Just  after  birth 
the  body-cells  multiply 
with  great  energy,  so 
that  the  babe  nearly 
doublesjts  height  in  the 
first  year,  adding  to  it  by  one  tenth  in  the  first  month,  by  one 
sixteenth  in  the  second,  and  so  on  in  decreasing  ratio  until  the 
twelfth  month  adds  only  one  thirtieth.  During  the  whole  of  the 
second  year,  the  increase  is  proportionately  only  about  as  great 
as  that  of  the  first  month,  and  the  actual  doubling  of  the  height, 
which  had  nearly  been  reached  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  is  not 
completed  until  the  child  is  six  years  old,  when  it  has  two  thirds 
of  its  full  growth.  The  remaining  third  is  added  during  the  fol- 
lowing fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  A  curve  representing  this  in- 
crease is  very  interesting.     Says  the  writer  : 

"We  see  in  it  retardations,  and  even  stops,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  sudden  leaps,  as  if  to  regain  lost  time  or  utilize  stored- 
up  energy.  Even  early  infancy  shows  a  less  regular  and  slower 
growth  at  certain  periods,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  first 
teeth.  This  retardation  is  very  slight,  however;  that  which 
marks  the  second  dentition  is  much  more  sensible,  and  yet  this 
is  small  compared  to  the  profound  transformations  that  precede 
and  follow  puberty.  Even  if  the  growth  has  hitherto  seemed 
irregular  or  even  stationary,  all  at  once  its  energy  accomplishes 
wonders  in  a  few  months.  This  is  the  decisive  epoch  for  charac- 
ter and  temperament ;  the  age  when  the  physical  and  moral  char- 
acteristics are  established,  which  later  determine  the  good  or  bad 
health  of  the  individual  and  his  value  to  society." 

Does  the  increase  in  the  child's  weight  follow  closely  that  of 
its  height?  Not  exactly.  To  be  sure,  it  also  is  very  rapid  at  first 
and  then  falls  off,  but  unlike  the  increase  of  height  it  rallies  at 
times  and  at  certain  periods  even  exceeds  that  of  the  first  year. 
The  infant's  weight  doubles  in  one  month  and  has  more  than 
trebled  at  the  end  of  the.  first  year.  The  weight  of  the  adult  is  at 
least  twenty  times  that  of  the  new-born  babe,  whereas  his  height 
is  only  three  and  one  half  times  as  great ;  hence  the  growth  in 
weight  during  the  first  year  is  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  total 
growth  than  is  the  growth  in  height.  Teething  has  its  influence 
in  retarding  the  growth  in  weight,  as  in  the  case  of  height,  the 


organism  apparently  taking  time  for  rest  and  for  the  accumula- 
tion ot  reserve  energy  for  this  work.  At  puberty  the  increase  in 
weight  becomes  enormous,  being  for  two  or  three  years  almost 
double  the  rate  of  the  years  preceding.  This  transformation,  the 
writer  notes,  takes  on  different  aspects  in  various  cases.  A  well- 
developed  and  well-nourished  organism  expands  and  shoots  up 
in  a  few  months,  where  weak  ones  take  several  years  of  growth, 
interrupted  by  long  pauses.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fat"  s 
brought  out  by  the  writer  regards  what  he  calls  the  "rhythm  of 
growth. "     He  says  : 

"The  organic  development  of  the  child  does  not  take  place  reg- 
ularly and  uniformly  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  sudden  leaps 
following  periods  of  rest  and  followed  by  other  such  periods. 
When  we  study  the  succession  of  these,  their  alternations  being 
almost  regular,  we  see  that  they  obey  a  sort  of  rhythmic  law  ;  in 
the  formation  of  the  child  there  are  privileged  epochs  by  the  side 
of  others  less  fortunate,  and  all  this  is  determined  beforehand. 
Thus  about  the  seventh  year  and  later,  about  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth, the  growth  is  most  rapid,  while  depressions  of  growth 
mark  the  neighborhood  of  the  sixth  and  the  eleventh  years. 

"Are  not  these  leaps  and  rests  ...  a  resultant  of  multiple  va- 
riations, so  distributed  as  to  be  lost  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life? 

"  Early  investigations  brought  out  only  the  larger  variations, 
but  later  and  more  precise  work  showed  that  these  great  oscilla- 
tions were  reproduced  in  miniature  in  the  course  of  months,  of 
weeks,  even  of  the  hours  of  a  day  ;  as  if  each  fragment,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  life,  were  a  reduction  or  a  preparation. 

"Thus  the  growth  is  not  the  same  in  autumn  as  in  spring,  and 
the  weight  does  not  increase  uniformly  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
Every  year  there  are  three  different  periods  of  increase  of  weight  ; 
the  chief  extends  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
December ;  the  progress  is  slower  from  the  end  of  December  to 
April,  and  during  the  following  months  there  is  a  period  of  al- 
most complete  rest.  There  are  the  same  alternations  for  height, 
except  that  they  are  distributed  differently,  for  the  rest  periods 
in  this  case  correspond  to  the  months  in  which  the  increase  of 
weight  is  most  rapid,  and  inversely. 

"As  these  measurements  are  usually  taken  in  schools,  it  might 
be  asked  whether  the  scholastic  periods,  vacations,  etc.,  were  not 
the  real  causes  of  modification  in  the  regular  progress  of  growth. 
But  in  the  first  place,  such  opposite  variations  as  those  of  height 
and  weight  could  not  depend  on  these  uniform  causes  .  .  .  and 
the  same  alternations  have  been  observed  in  children  who  are 
not  at  school." 

The  seasons,  of  course,  are  not  the  only  causes  that  act  thus. 
M.  Malling-Hansen  shows  that  the  course  of  the  month,  the 
alternation  of  days  during  the  week,  the  succession  of  hours  in 
the  day,  all  make  themselves  felt  in  these  variations  of  weight 
and  height.  The  weight  diminishes  during  the  night,  while  the 
height  increases,  and  the  opposite  takes  place  by  day.  It  would 
seem  also,  from  these  researches,  that  the  period  of  the  year  in 
which  a  child  is  born  has  its  influence  on  its  growth  and  vital  de- 
velopment. Boys  born  from  September  to  February  do  not  grow- 
so  well  as  those  that  come  into  the  world  between  March  and 
August ;  but  exactly  the  opposite  is  true  of  girls.  M.  Malling- 
Hansen  believes  that  these  fluctuations  are  intimately  connected 
with  variations  of  temperature ;  but  their  cause  seems  yet 
shrouded  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery. —  Trauslalion  >/iadt' for  Thz 
Litf.rarv  Digest. 


Use  of  the  Cerebellum.— Light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
functions  of  that  part  of  the  brain  known  as  the  cerebellum,  by 
the  experiments  of  Roncali,  an  Italian,  on  the  influence  of  sight  in 
walking  after  removal  of  the  organ.  In  //  Policlinico,  Sig.  Ron- 
cali describes  his  investigations,  and  registers  his  conclusion  that 
there  is  some  close  connection  between  the  cerebellar  functions 
and  the  visual  power.  "This,"  say^  The  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal, "seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  dogs  first  rendered  blind  and 
then  deprived  of  their  cerebellum  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
equilibrium  sixty-three  days  after,  .  .  .  while  dogs  with  visual 
power  intact  recovered  their  equilibrium  nine  or  ten  days  after  re- 
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moval  of  the  cerebellum.  Not  that  the  cerebellum  is  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word  a  sensorium  or  a  center  for  any  special  kind  of 
sensation,  but  rather  an  organ  which  makes  use  of  various  sen- 
sations to  fulfil  special  physiological  objects— for  example,  main- 
tenance of  equilibrium." 


INSECTS  THAT   STING  TREES. 

A  BRIEF  but  interesting  article  on  the  galls  and  protuberances 
that  grow  on  trees  and  bushes  is  contributed  to  Our  Ani- 
mal Friends  by  George  E.  Walsh  under  this  title.  Says  Mr. 
Walsh  : 

"There  is  a  large  class  of  insects  of  the  same  order  with  the 
bees  and  wasps,  which  spend  their  time  stinging  trees  and  bushes 
instead  of  small  boys.  They  are  not  vicious  in  their  habits,  nor 
do  they  intend  to  do  the  trees  any  harm.  Incidentally  they  do 
much  good  for  humanity.  Certain  species  of  the  gall-flies  sting 
the  oak-trees,  and  produce  an  ugly-looking  wound  that  grows 
into  a  large  wart  or  protuberance.  The  tree  in  its  effort  to  heal 
over  this  sting  sends  a  good  part  of  its  sap  to  the  spot,  and  in 
doing  so  infuses  considerable  tannic  acid  in  the  protuberance. 
The  galls  consequently  take  on  a  commercial  value  in  some 
countries  where  they  are  used  for  making  dyes  and  inks.  In 
parts  of  Syria,  where  the  oak-galls  are  very  numerous,  there  is 
quite  an  industry  dependent  upon  these  oak  galls.  Boys,  girls, 
men,  and  women  go  forth  to  gather  the  galls,  which  are  paid  for 
at  the  dye  and  ink  works  according  to  their  size  and  quality. 
The  same  class  of  galls  can  be  found  in  any  wood  in  this  country, 
but  in  much  more  limited  numbers. 

"The  oak-apples  which  country  children  gather  from  the  twigs 
of  the  oak-trees  are  the  result  of  a  fly's  sting,  which  causes  the 
tree  to  produce  an  apple  instead  of  a  leaf.  In  the  heart  of  this 
ball  there  is  a  small  worm  which  in  time  eats  its  way  out.  The 
tree  in  forming  the  oak-apple  supplies  it  with  a  sort  of  honey  or 
nectar  which  the  worm  lives  on.  This  nectar  and  covering  are 
highly  prized  by  every  country  lad  early  in  the  summer.  The 
oak-bali  is  gathered  when  young,  and  the  outside  shell  is  eaten 
entire  ;  then  the  inside  silky  pulp  is  sucked  a  moment  to  extract 
the  nectar-like  juice.  A  few  weeks  later  the  ball  gets  hard  and 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  the  worm  emerges  from  its  silky  bed, 
and  the  whole  product  of  the  tree  is  worthless.  Some  of  the  oak- 
balls  are  hard  at  the  beginning  and  unfit  for  eating. 

"  Down  in  the  blackberry  lot  the  vines  which  produce  the  deli- 
cious berries  for  our  tables  will  be  found  disfigured  here  and 
there  by  ungainly  looking  protuberances.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  vine  had  an  abscess,  and  that  is  really  what  it  is  suffering 
from.  But  the  cause  of  the  abscess  is  a  small  gall-fly  which  de- 
votes all  of  its  attention  to  the  blackberry  vines.  The  fly  stings 
the  vine,  and  deposits  an  egg  in  the  wood  ;  then  she  flies  away, 
and  later  repeats  the  operation  on  another  vine.  The  eggs  de- 
velop in  the  wood,  and  several  grubs  appear.  Inside  of  their 
prison  wall  the  grubs  are  protected  from  all  outside  enemies.  If 
one  of  these  green  galls  is  cut  off  and  kept  in  the  house,  it  can  be 
seen  at  an  advantage  as  it  turns  brown  and  ripens  for  the  insect 
to  emerge.  The  gall-fly  can  not  escape  until  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  its  full  growth,  and  tho  it  appears  alive  and  stirring  in 
the  gall  it  is  unable  to  get  out.  A  collection  of  these  galls  kept 
in  a  glass  jar  with  a  thin  gauze  over  the  top  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  study  when  the  different  gall-flies  emerge  from 
their  prison. 

"  In  the  woods  many  trees  are  covered  with  galls.  Some  reach 
an  enormous  size,  and  others  are  merely  slight  warts  on  the 
leaves.  The  trees  do  not  seem  to  be  injured  seriously  by  the 
stings  of  these  gall-flies.  Of  late  years,  however,  some  which 
are  not  so  innocent  have  appeared  on  orchard  trees.  The  cherry 
and  plum-trees,  in  particular,  when  stung  by  gall-flies,  some- 
times have  a  wound  thai  produces  a  dry  rot,  and  in  time  a  limb 
of  the  tree  may  become  so  seriously  affected  that  it  will  drop  off. 
The  sting  of  some  gall  insects  causes  the  sap  of  the  trees  to  dis- 
color the  wood,  and  in  sonic  cases  this  discoloration  of  the  wood 
;s  of  great  commercial  value." 


French  physicians,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  experiment- 
ers. The  cure,  it  will  be  remembered,  consisted  in  the  inocula- 
tion of  habitual  inebriates  with  a  serum  obtained  from  the  blood 
of  a  horse  that  had  been  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  Dr.  Crevally,  Australian  correspondent  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  just  presented  a  paper  to  that 
body,  describing  independent  experiments  in  this  direction. 
The  results  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Frenchmen  ;  but  Dr. 
Crevally  believes  that  they  were  of  the  nature  of  faith-cure, 
and  that  the  character  of  the  serum  had  little  to  do  with  them. 
Says  7 he  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  in  a  notice  of  the 
subject : 

"His  [Crevally's]  experiments,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Rougier,  head  of  the  Sydney  Institute  of  Bacteriology,  have 
been  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  French 
physicians,  but  as  they  were  begun  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Crevally 
was  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  labors  of  his  Parisian  colleagues. 

"  In  his  paper  he  stated  that  he  obtained  his  serum  from  a  calf 
which,  after  the  manner  of  the  horse  of  the  Frenchman,  had 
been  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  enforced  drunkenness.  At  the 
outset  Dr.  Crevally  was  tempted  to  believe  that  he  was  on  the 
right  track.  After  two  or  three  injections  of  the  serum  the  most 
inveterate  topers  were  disposed  to  forswear  their  tippling  habits. 
Unhappily,  they  only  persevered  in  this  excellent  resolve  for  a 
few  days.  Within  a  week  their  abhorrence  of  the  bottle  had  dis- 
appeared, and  they  were  drinking  with  a  fresh  zest  that  comes 
of  temporary  privation. 

"  After  careful  investigation  Dr.  Crevally  wrote  that  he  found 
himself  forced  to  admit  that  the  passing  efficacy  of  his  serum  was 
solely  due  to  the  action  of  the  imagination  of  his  patients,  who 
were  under  the  influence  of  'auto-suggestion,'  a  phenomenon 
well  known  to  physicians.  Even  inoculation  with  water  pro- 
duced the  same  temporary  results." 


Serum   Treatment  of   Alcoholism.— The  efficacy  of 

am   treatment  of  alcoholism,  proposed   recently   by  three 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

A  recent  number  of  Pearson's  Magazine  contains  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  faces  of  athletes  at  the  moment  of  victory.  "The  photo- 
graphs," says  Nature,  "are  interesting  to  students  of  facial  expressions, 
and  a  curious  point  revealed  by  them  is  that  only  in  one  case  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  photographs  from  which  the  selection  was  made  is  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression upon  the  face  of  the  winner." 

"The  statement  has  been  in  general  circulation,"  says  Popular  Astron- 
omy, "that  spectroscopic  evidence  of  the  rotation  of  Venus  has  at  last  been 
secured.  The  accuracy  of  measurement  of  rotation  in  the  line  of  sight  has 
for  some  time  been  adequate  to  the  detection  of  the  rotation  of  Venus  if 
the  period  is  as  short  as  a  day  ;  in  fact  the  persistent  failure  to  find  evi- 
dence of  rotation  has  perhaps  come  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  on  the  side  of 
those  who  contend  for  a  period  of  225  days.  If  the  planet  rotates  in  a  day, 
the  velocity  would  be  about  a  third  of  a  mile  per  second.  The  effective 
velocity  at  time  of  superior  conjunction  would  be  two  thirds  of  a  mile  per 
second,  or  as  near  conjunction  as  observations  could  be  taken,  perhaps 
half  a  mile  per  second ;  a  quantity  at  present  measurable.  For  the  present 
the  announcement  of  Belopolsky's  results  goes  no  further  than  the  bare 
statement  that  a  period  of  the  planet's  rotation  is  found  to  be  short." 

"The  deplorable  food  waste  in  our  daily  life  is  justly  criticized,  and  chem- 
ical research  and  industry  are  doing  their  best  in  devising  chemical  foods," 
says  The  Scientific  American.  "The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  number  of 
artificial  foods  produced,  but  most  of  them  are  of  no  value  to  the  poor. 
Chemists  are  becoming  more  and  more  anxious  to  find  sources  of  nitrog- 
enous foods.  The  artificial  food  industry  is  chiefly  developed  among  the 
large  concerns  that  supply  dye-stuffs,  and  employ  a  number  of  research- 
chemists.  'Tropon  '  consists  of  one  third  animal  and  two  thirds  vegetable 
albumin.  Another  concern  makes  'somatose,'  which  is  an  albuminose, 
and  has  also  brought  out  the  more  economical  '  tannin  '  and  '  milk  soma- 
tose,' which  may  become  very  important  foods  for  the  masses.  A  dye- 
works  makes  'nutrose,'  other  concerns  make  '  plasmon,'  '  eukasin,'  '  san- 
ose,'  and  'sanatogen,'  the  latter  being  casein  compounds  with  sodium  or 
ammonium." 

"It  will  probably  startle  a  good  many  persons  to  find,  on  the  authority 
of  a  well-known  statistician."  says  The  Medical  Counselor,  "that,  could  the 
infants  of  a  year  be  ranged  in  a  line,  in  cradles,  the  cradles  would  extend 
round  the  globe.  The  same  wi  iter  looks  at  the  matter  in  a  more  pictur- 
esque light.  He  imagines  the  babies  being  carried  pasta  given  point  in 
their  mother's  arms,  one  by  one,  and  the  procession  being  kept  up  night 
and  day  until  the  last  hour  in  the  twelve  months  had  passed  by.  A  sufficient 
liberal  rate  is  allowed,  but  even  in  the  going  past  at  the  rate  of  20  a  minute, 
1,200  an  hour,  during  the  entire  year,  the  reviewer  at  his  post  would  only 
have  seen  the  sixth  part  of  the  infantile  host.  In  other  words,  the  babe 
that  had  to  be  carried  when  the  tramp  began  would  be  able  to  walk  when 
but  a  mere  fraction  of  its  comrades  had  reached  the  reviewer's  post,  and 
when  the  year's  supply  of  babies  was  drawing  to  a  close  there  would  be  a 
rear-guard,  not  of  infants,  but  of  romping  six-year-old  boys  and  girls." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE    "DEMOCRATIC     CHRISTIANS"    AND   THE 

VATICAN. 

THE  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  the  modern 
spirit  of  social  liberalism  known  as  Christian  Democracy 
has  for  many  years  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  speculation 
both  within  and  without  the  church.  It  could  hardly  be  other 
than  a  matter  of  great  significance  to  the  whole  of  Christendom 
what  position  this  great  religious  organism  assumes  upon  this 
vital  subject ;  and  yet  it  has  not  been  wholly  clear  what  this  atti- 
tude would  be.  During  the  past  few  years  a  party  known  as  the 
Democratic  Christians,  of  which  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century 
Chateaubriand,  De  Maistre,  and  Lamennais — eminently  Catho- 
lic thinkers — were  the  precursors,  has  become  prominent  in  almost 
all  countries.  The  official  attitude  of  the  church  toward  this 
party  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  an  Italian  writer,  Prof. 
G.  M.  Fiamingo,  in  The  Open  Court  (August).  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Leo  XIII.  in  1878,  says  the  writer,  the  Pope  presented  a 
benevolent  attitude  toward  the  representatives  of  advanced  social 
views,  and  his  encyclical  Rerum  Xovarum,  published  a  few  years 
later,  openly  manifested  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Christians.  Archbishop  Ireland,  whom  Professor 
Fiamingo  calls  "the  leader  of  the  new  Christian  movement  in  the 
United  States,"  at  a  conference  held  in  Paris  in  1892,  said:  "All 
hail  to  Leo  XIII.,  the  Pope  of  the  century,  so  providentially  at 
the  head  of  the  church  in  this  great  historical  crisis.  It  seems  as 
tho  she  had  arrived  at  the  supreme  moment  of  her  life.  The 
schism  between  the  church  and  the  century  was  continually 
widening.  She  had  been  rejected  and  combated  by  governments, 
the  people  no  longer  confided  in  her.  Social  movements  had  per- 
fected themselves  without  her  consent ;  Catholics,  alarmed  and 
discouraged,  raised  isolation  to  a  law,  nay,  almost  a  dogma.  Then 
Leo  spoke,  Leo  acted,  Leo  reigned.  The  church  is  launched  upon 
the  world,  her  presence  is  again  felt  everywhere,  she  enforces 
respect,  she  is  listened  to  with  an  attention  that  is  entirely  new." 
In  short,  says  the  writer,  the  ideas  of  the  Democratic  Christians 
were  accepted  by  Leo  "as  an  expedient  for  propagating  the  Cath- 
olic faith,"  and  in  this  he  was  reinforced  by  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
the  papal  Secretary  of  State,  who,  it  is  well  known,  exercises  a 
powerful  sway  at  the  Vatican. 

But  in  Professor  Fiamingo' s  opinion  the  earlier  policy  of  the 
church  has  now  been  materially  altered.  Gradually,  he  says,  the 
Christian  Democrats  showed  more  and  more  a  leaning  toward 
pure  socialism  ;  and  the  church,  especially  the  Vatican,  has  be- 
come distrustful  of  the  aims  of  this  party.  Says  Professor  Fia- 
mingo: 

"This  is  what  has  happened  to  Christian  Democracy  especially 
in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  initiative  taken  by  Mon- 
signori  Keane  and  Ireland.  Christian  Democrats  leaned  more 
and  more  toward  socialistic  theories,  and  it  was  owing  only  to 
the  influence  exercised  in  Rome  by  the  United  States  that  the 
works  of  Henry  George  were  not  placed  upon  the 'Index'  and 
hence  forbidden  to  be  read  by  Catholics.  Thus  the  works  of 
Henry  George  are  exempt,  while  publications  of  infinitely  more 
temperate  view  figure  upon  the  'Index,'  among  others,  as  an 
example,  the  poems  of  Ada  Negri,  which,  altho  they  were  re- 
ceived with  much  favor  and  printed  in  thousands  of  copies,  yet 

will  never  bring  about  a  social  revolution 

"Two  Catholic  schools  of  thought  are  now  found  in  every 
Catholic  country,  that  of  the  conservative  Catholics,  to  which 
almost  all  bishops  belong,  and  a  minority  that  upholds  the  Chris- 
tian Democracy,  encouraged  by  the  attitude  first  assumed  by  the 
Vatican  toward  social  questions.  Dissensions  and  differences 
caused  by  the  disparity  of  opinions  between  these  two  schools  are 
:iot  infrequent.  All  over  the  world  Democratic  Catholics  are  act- 
ng  with  greater  boldness  and  decision,  as,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
do  all  young  factions  which  have  faith  in  their  future  and  are 


emboldened  by  their  first  successes.  Consequently  it  happens 
that  not  infrequently  they  rebel  against  episcopal  mandates. 
Desirous  to  act  on  their  own  account,  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
any  other  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  save  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Vatican,  which  had  deputed  them  to  propagate  the  principles 
of  Christian  Democracy 

"A  painful  impression  was  made  lately  in  Vatican  circles  by 
the  victory  the  Conservatives  gained  over  the  Radical  Catholics 
in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Ticino.  A  fierce  struggle  has  long  waged 
between  these  Catholics  and  the  Christian  Democrats,  who  have 
also  manifested  a  desire  after  autonomy  and  an  intolerance  to- 
ward their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  which  can  be  compared  only 
to  that  demonstrated  by  the  monks  of  the  first  eras  of  Christian- 
ity. 

"In  1894  Leo  XIII.  issued  a  paternal  invitation  to  the  Christian 
denominations,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  In  so  doing  he  abandoned  for  a  moment  the  traditional 
exclusiveness  of  the  Roman  Church,  giving  instead  full  expres- 
sion to  his  own  merciful  and  conciliatory  spirit.  But  in  the 
latest  encyclical  on  this  theme  that  constitutes,  as  Leo  XIII. 
himself  says,  'a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  his  thoughts  and 
anxieties,'  the  Vatican's  hatred  of  change,  the  ideas  of  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy,  of  the  supremacy  and  absolute  superiority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  have  regained  the  upper  hand.  This  means 
that  since  a  few  years  that  section  of  the  clerical  party  which  is 
most  strictly  conservative  and  exclusive  is  once  more  dominant 
in  the  Vatican  and  exercises  a  complete  influence  over  the  Pon- 
tiff. Democratic  Catholics,  by  reason  of  the  problems  and  ques- 
tions which  their  doings  excite  among  their  coreligionists,  may 
expect  an  early  manifesto  from  Leo  XIII.  This  is  just  now  be- 
ing foretold  by  undoubted  signs.  In  the  spirit  and  substance  of 
this  coming  manifesto  the  mild  and  compassionate  character  of 
Leo  XIII.  will  not  appear.  It  will  be  superseded  by  Vatican 
opinions,  wherefore  the  new  words  of  the  Pope  will  solemnly  re- 
fute the  program  of  the  Christian  Democrats  put  forth  in  the 
encyclical  letter  De  Conditione  Opificum,  just  as  the  tendency 
now  dominant  in  the  Vatican  denies  the  principles  of  unity  among 
the  churches,  proclaimed  by  Leo  XIII.  in  1894,  and  upon  which 
such  extravagant  hopes  had  been  based  for  the  future  of  Cathol- 
icism and  of  Democratic  Christianity." 


RIVALRY   OF    RELIGIONS   IN   JAPAN. 

THE  recent  rejection  by  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers  of  the 
government  bill  for  the  regulation  of  religions  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  final  settlement  of  that  subject ;  but  the  revelation 
that  in  progressive  and  freethinking  Japan  there  is  still,  as  in 
some  European  and  American  countries,  an  ultra-conservative 
religious  party  strong  enough  to  block  the  progress  of  a  govern- 
ment bill  designed  to  bring  about  absolute  religious  equality 
before  the  law,  has  surprised  both  the  Japanese  and  foreign  ob- 
servers. In  reference  to  this  bill,  The  Orient  (Tokyo,  vol.  4, 
No.  2) ,  said  to  be  the  only  English  paper  published  in  that  coun- 
try edited  wholly  by  Japanese,  says  : 

"  The  bill  in  question  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  badly  drafted 
and  unsatisfactory  measure,  and  this  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
reasons  of  its  defeat.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  strenuous  agitation 
set  up  by  a  conservative  and  narrow-minded  section  of  Buddhists 
against  it  was  most  powerful  in  bringing  it  down.  Defective  as 
was  the  measure,  the  main  object  of  the  bill — namely,  the  placing 
of  all  religions  on  the  same  footing  vis-a-~<is  the  law — was  ap- 
proved by  the  press,  Christians  and  progressive  Buddhists.  The 
West  Hongwanji  of  Kyoto  especially  did  much  in  favor  of  the  bill 
by  openly  advocating  it.  The  believers  belonging  to  the  East 
Hongwanji  and  others,  however,  did  not  like  to  have  their  reli- 
gion placed  on  the  same  footing  with  foreign  religions,  and  their 
champion,  Rev.  Shuntai  Ishikawa,  set  up  a  strong  opposition. 
It  is  even  alleged  that  he  spent  half  a  million  yen  in  bribing  par- 
liamentary members  to  vote  against  the  bill.  At  any  rate,  the 
defeat  of  it  means  that  there  lurks  in  this  country  some  powerful 
conservatism." 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  prospects  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sions in  Japan  were  brilliant,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  recent 
observers  the  same  can  not  be  said  to-day.      The  Japanese  mind, 
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eminently  analytic  and  rationalizing,  after  halting  long  in  its 
examination  of  the  ethical  and  religious  systems  which  contend 
for  supremacy  in  the  extreme  Orient,  is  apparently  not  convinced 
that  Christianity  possesses  either  transcendant  superiority  over 
other  religions,  or,  from  the  supernatural  standpoint,  exclusive 
claims  on  human  allegiance.  According  to  the  latest  returns, 
there  are  to-day  in  Japan  120,963  enrolled  Christians,  made  up  of 
53,924  Roman  Catholics,  25.231  Creek  Catholics,  and  41,808  Prot- 
estants; or — allowing  100,000  more  for  their  unenrolled  children 
and  dependents — less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Japan.  Partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  higher  education 
in  Japan  has  up  to  within  a  few  years  received  its  stimulus  and 
to  some  extent  its  direction  from  Christian  sources,  this  small 
body  of  native  Christians  has  exerted  an  influence  in  public  life 
considerably  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  The  intelligent  Bud- 
dhist and  Shinto  Japanese  are  shrewd  and  liberal-minded  enough 
to  put  to  the  front  the  most  competent  men  irrespectively  of  their 
religious  creed,  as  the  following  from  The  Independent  (August 
2)  will  show  : 

"This  comparatively  small  body  [of  ChristiansJ  has  already 
furnished  one  cabinet  minister,  two  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  two  speakers  of  the  lower  house  (one  twice  elected), 
besides  several  vice-ministers  of  state,  heads  of  bureaus,  justices 
of  the  courts  of  appeals,  etc.  In  the  first  diet,  the  speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  eleven  other  mem- 
bers were  Christians  out  of  a  total  of  300  members,  nearly  nine 
times  the  normal  proportion.  In  subsequent  diets  the  propor- 
tion has  never  been  less  than  four  times  the  normal.  In  the 
present  diet  the  speaker  and  thirteen  other  members  are  Chris- 
tians, one  of  them  elected  in  a  strongly  Buddhist  district  by  a 
majority  of  five  to  one.  In  the  executive  committee  of  the  great 
Liberal  part)'  last  year  two  of  the  three  members  were  Christians, 
and  one  of  them  this  year  is  a  Christian.  In  the  army  there  are 
155  Christian  officers,  or  about  three  per  cent.  ;  of  the  three  larg- 
est battle-ships,  two  are  under  the  command  of  Christian  captains. 
In  the  universities  there  are  many  Christian  instructors  and  stu- 
dents. Six  graduates  of  one  of  the  best  government  colleges  are 
now  studying  abroad,  and  five  of  them  are  Christians.  Three 
of  the  great  dailies  of  Tokyo  are  under  the  control  of  Christian 
men,  and  in  several  others  Christians  are  at  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments on  the  editorial  staff.  The  most  successful  charitable  in- 
stitutions are  under  Christian  leadership." 


These  appointed  three  committees  for  work,  one  on  social  reform, 
a  second  on  evangelistic  work,  including  temperance  and  public 
morals,  a  third  <>n  the  press." 


Presbyterian  Creed  Revision  in  France.— The  Na- 
tional Protestant  Church  in  France,  which  is  of  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  faith,  has  hitherto  had  two  wings,  the  liberal  and  the 
orthodox.  According  to  the  well-known  German  paper,  Chronik 
der  Christ  lichen  Welt,  however,  a  third  party,  "the  Independent 
Right,"  has  now  appeared,  and  is  likely  to  make  its  influence 
felt  in  Protestant  France.  The  new  party  advocates  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Reformed  Confession  of  Faith  as  a  legal  and  histo- 
rical document,  but  contends  that  no  disciplinary  use  should  be 
made  of  it,  and  that  it  should  not  be  forced  upon  brethren  whose 
consciences  oppose  its  various  damnatory  and  predestinarian 
clauses,  as  do  the  consciences  of  some  of  our  American  Presby- 
terian brethren  in  regard  to  the  Westminster  Confession.  Ac- 
cording, however,  to  The  Interior  (Presb.,  Chicago,  July  19). 
this  proposal  by  no  means  pleases  the  brethren  who  are  grounded 
in  the  good  old  Calvinism  of  other  days.     Says  The  Interior  : 

"  Professor  Downerguc.  a  conservative  man,  declares  such  a 
proposal  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  Confession,  and  means  that 
in  a  national  synod  the  faith  of  a  majority  and  the  doubts  of  a 
minority  would  have  equal  rights.  The  result  is  that  with  three 
groups  disagreeing  about  the  Confession,  the  Government  will 
proceed,  as  it  has  done  for  thirty  years,  to  withhold  permission 
for  the  meeting  of  a  Protestant  National  Synod.  The  only  rep- 
resentative of  all  French  Protestants  is  the  '  Conference  frater- 
nelle,'  which  at  its  last  meeting,  besides  twelve  members  from 
the  three  groups  of  the  national  church,  chose  three  other  repre- 
sentatives,   a    Lutheran,    a    Free-Churchman,  and  a  Methodist. 


A   CHURCH    WITH    A    ROOF-GARDEN. 

AMONG  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  built  during  the  past  year, 
few  approach  in  originality  of  design  the  new  Central 
Christian  Church  now  nearing  completion  in  Columbus,  Ind.. 
and  interest  has  been  aroused  concerning  it  even  in  the  Euro- 
pean press.  Its  plan — that  of  a  roof-garden  and  church  combined 
— is  appropriately  novel  for  the  closing  year  of  the  century. 

The  church  is  substantially  built,  and  contains  three  separate 
auditoriums.  The  first  of  these,  the  basement,  is  plastered,  fres- 
coed, and  carpeted,  and  is  to  be  used  during  the  winter  for  Sun- 
day-school and  midweek  meetings,  and  for  socials.     The  main 


THE   NEW    ROOF-GARDEN    CHURCH   AT   COLUMBUS,    IMi. 

auditorium,  upon  the  ground  floor,  corresponds  to  the  usual 
church  auditorium,  and  will  be  used  for  the  regular  Sunday 
services  in  winter.  The  roof-garden,  just  above  it,  is  seventy- 
five  by  fifty-three  feet,  with  a  "steamboat-decked  "  floor  and  a 
quarter-pitched  roof  supported  by  heavy  wooden  pillars.  The 
sides  are  exposed,  as  in  the  ordinary  roof-garden,  but  for  protec- 
tion there  is  a  balustrade  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  while  just 
outside  this  is  a  wire  screen  reaching  from  floor  to  roof.  This 
garden,  which  is  reached  by  two  stairways  in  the  towers,  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hold  comfortably  one  thousand  people.  It  has  a 
movable  platform  and  is  lighted  by  two  large  arc-lights.  Potted 
plants,  flowers,  and  palms  will  make  the  garden  a  fragrant 
bower.  Here  during  the  warm  weather  will  be  held  all  socials, 
musicals,  evening  prayer-meetings,  and  the  Sunday  preaching. 

The  conception  and  design  of  the  church  were  wholly  those  of 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Widger,  trom  whose  account  the  fore- 
going details  have  been  taken.  Both  pastor  and  congregation 
believed  that  the  money  spent  upon  this  modern  innovation  in 
church  architecture  would  be  of  more  real  service  to  religion  than 
had  it  been  expended  upon  a  soaring  steeple. 


Famous  Roman  Catholic  Astronomers.— When  as- 
tronomy and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  the  Protestant  usually  murmurs  "Galileo";  and 
even  the  "liberal  Catholic, "  as  we  know  from  Dr.  Mivart,  finds 
it  not  easy  to  forget  the  great  Florentine.  Another  side  of  the 
church's  relation  to  the  heavenly  science  is  brought  out  in  The 
Monitor  (Rom.  Cath.).      It  says: 

"  From  the  earliest  times  illustrious  Catholics  were  working  in 
the  field  of  astronomy.  St.  Bede  [073-735  a.d.],  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  wrote  a  treatise  on  astronomy  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
teach  that  the  shape  of  the  earth  was  globular  ;  that  the  ebb  and 
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flow  of  the  tides  was  due  to  the  pull  of  the  moon.  He  showed 
the  true  cause  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  condemned 
superstitious  astronomy  as  false  and  pernicious.  Abbot  Alcuin 
showed  that  what  were  thought  to  be  portentous 
and  erratic  movements  of  the  planet  Mars  was 
its  natural  course,  .previously  not  understood. 
Pope  Sylvester  II.,  better  known  as  the  cele- 
brated Gilberto,  was  a  leading  astronomer  of  his 
day.  Albertus  Magnus,  the  great  Dominican 
theologian,  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
taught  that  the  Milky  Way  was  a  vast  assemb- 
lage of  stars,  and  that  the  figures  of  the  moon 
were  the  ground-markings  of  its  own  surface. 
Copernicus  was  a  monk,  dedicated  his  great 
work  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  published  it  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  his  friend.  Cardinal  Schom- 
berg.  The  first  observation  of  a  planet's  transit 
across  the  sun's  disk  was  made  by  the  Abbe 
Gassendi.  The  first  of  the  asteroids  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Abbe  Piazzi.  The  great  names 
of  Clavius,  Grimaldi,  Boscovitch,  Mayer  De 
Vico,  and  La  Caille  are  all  Catholic  priests. 

"At  the  present  moment  the  Catholic  Church  possesses  more 
astronomical  observatories  than  any  country  or  government. 
Beginning  with  the  Vatican  Observatory  at  Rome,  founded  out 
of  the  private  purse  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  they  are  found  all  over 
the  world,  even  in  such  countries  as  China,  Patagonia,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands." 


charged  with  all  sorts  of  revolting  crimes  in  these  pictures, 
which  are  intended  to  excite  the  imagination  of  ignorant  people. 
The  curious  part  about  the  particular  cartoons  reproduced  here  is 


CHINESE  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  CARTOON:  MIS- 
SIONARIES REPRESENTED  AS  GOUGING 
OUT  THE  EYES  OF  A  CHINESE  CON- 
VERT. 


CHINESE   ANTI-CHRISTIAN   CARTOON  :    FOREIGN. 
I  KS  CARRYING  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  DOOR  OF 
CONFUCIUS,  WHO  WILE   HAVE   NOTHING  OF  IT. 
— From  reproductions  in  London  Sketch. 


CHINESE   ANTI-CHRISTIAN   CARTOONS. 


that  they  issue  from  a  province  where  Christianity,  which  is  so 
blasphemously  attacked,  is  least  knOwn.  The  book  itself  is 
called  '  Heresy  Exposed,  in  Respectful  Obedience  to  the  Sacred 
Edict. '  The  Sacred  Edict  was  so  called  because  it  was  written 
by  two  canonized  emperors  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  it  was  a 
kind  of  paternal  address  from  the  throne  issued  in  1670  and  in 
1724.  One  of  the  most  notable  chapters  in  the  Sacred  Edict  is 
called  '  Death-Blow  to  Corrupt  Doctrines, '  and  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  anti-Christian  pronouncements  ever  written." 


'PH 


E  part  played  by  anti-foreign  cartoons  in  creating  the 
present  Chinese  crisis  is  well  understood.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  empire  these  cartoons — some  of  them  blasphem- 
ous, many  of  them  grossly  indecent — have  been  posted  by  the 
Boxers.  In  these  cartoons  all  foreigners  are  represented  as 
goats  and  all  Christians  as  pigs.  The  predominance  of  the 
latter  in  most  of  the  cartoons  throws  some  light  on  the  question  as 
to  how  far  a  hatred  of  the  missionaries,  rather  than  of  foreigners 
in  general,  is  responsible  for  the  present  outbreak.  The  London 
sphere  (July  14),  from  whicli  we  reproduce  two  of  the  cartoons, 
>avs  of  them  : 


"  SHOOTING    THE  HOG   AND   DECOLLATING  THE 
GOA 

The  Christian  is  pierced  through  with  ar- 
rows. The  goat's  neck  is  severed  with  one 
stroke  of  the  knife.  "Ask  the  beasts."  says 
the  legend,  "if  they  still  think  of  coming." 


"THE   IRON    HALBERD  SHUTTING  UP  HERESY. 

This  cartoon  represents  the  attitude  of  the 
Immortal  Genii  in  regard  to  the  foreigner  and 
his  religion.  The  goat  and  the  pig  are  seen  in 
full  flight  in  front  of  one  of  the  Genii,  who  is 
riding  on  a  panther. 
— From  reproductions  in  The  London  Sphere. 

NATIVE  CARTOONS  ISSUED  TO  AROUSE  NATIVES  AGAINST  FOREIGNERS. 


"This  class  of  literature  is  chiefly  produced  in  Hunan,  the 
great  interior  province  of  Southern  China,  which  has  a  popula- 
□  of  21,000,000.  The  dissemination  of  these  books  is  carried 
on  not  for  the  sake  of.making  money,  nor  in  answer  to  any  popu- 
lar demand,  but  at  the  mandate  of  certain  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations.  who  employ  agents  to  distribute  them  among  the  people 
and  post  them  all  over  the  country.  This  involves  a  very  large 
•jxpenditure  of  funds,  which  are  supplied  by  the  officials  and  the 
nobility.  The  attempt  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  suppress 
these  cartoons   has  been    the    veriest    sham.      Foreigners   are 


DR.   DE   COSTA   ON    "THE   CHAINED    BIBLE." 

SINCE  his  recent  conversion  from  the  Anglican  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  De  Costa  has  shown  his 
zeal  for  his  new-found  faith  by  extensive  lecturing  and  writing. 
In  The  Catholic  World  (August) ,  he  returns  to  the  subject  which 
chiefly  occasioned  his  change  of  belief  —  the  relations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  Bible.  He  writes  in  the  present 
instance  especially  of  the  common  assertion  that  the  popular 
reading  of  the  Bible  is  or  has  been  opposed  by  the  Roman  Church, 
and  says : 

"The  truth  nevertheless  remains  that  the 
first  book  printed  on  the  invention  of  printing 
was  the  Bible,  and  that  before  Luther  was 
born,  14S3,  fifty-eight  editions  of  the  Bible  had 
been  printed  in  Latin  alone  ;  and  that  prior  to 
Luther's  famous  chained  Bible,  in  1507,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  editions  had  ap- 
peared, thirty-eight  of  these  being  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue.  In  1507  small  and  cheap  pocket 
editions  were  in  circulation.  Protestants  were 
even  obliged  to  complain  that  Catholic  coun- 
tries were  in  advance  of  them  in  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  British 
Museum  alone  shows  nearly  thirty  Catholic 
editions  before  Luther's  Bible. 

"No  doubt  that  there  was  a  chained  Bible 
at  Erfurt  in  1507.  Chained  Bibles  were  found 
two  hundred  years  later,  as  chained  direc- 
tories are  seen  to-day  in  hotels.  The  preface 
of  the  preLuther  German  Bibles  stated  that 
the  book  was  '  for  the  use  of  unlettered  simple 
folk,  lay  and  spiritual. '  They  were  quoted 
and  when  Luther's  edition  appeared,  Zwingle, 
a  fellow  reformer,  charged  Luther  with  changing  and  mutila- 
ting the  Word  of  God,  which  was  deliberately  done  in  the  King 
James  translation,  as  the  Revised  edition  now  shows.  Much  of 
Luther's  translation  was  plagiarized. 

"The  Bible  was  published  in  Rome  before  Luther  was  born, 
as  well  as  in  cities  like  Naples  and  Florence.  The  popes  con- 
tributed to  get  the  Bible  into  circulation.  In  France  and  Spain 
many  editions  appeared,  and  it  is  estimated  that  three  hundred 
thousand  Bibles  were  in  circulation  when  Luther  "discovered 
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the  Bible  in  1507.  In  13 n  Pope  Clement  had  ordered  the  estab- 
lishment of  professorships  for  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Word  ;  and 
Pius  VI.,  in  1778,  congratulated  the  Archbishop  of  Florence  on 
his  success  in  placing  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
in  their  own  tongue,  as  the  Scriptures  'ought  to  be  left  open  to 
everyone.'  The  history  of  the  popes  is  a  history  of  Bible  ad- 
vancement. Adam  Clarke,  the  celebrated  Methodist  commenta- 
tor, declared  that  the  Benedictine  Calmet's  was,  'without  excep- 
tion, the  best  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  published, 
either  by  Catholics  or  Protestants.'" 


JERUSALEM  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

JERUSALEM,  the  sacred  city  of  the  three  great  monotheistic 
religions,  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism,  of- 
fers such  an  abundance  of  interesting  material  in  its  recentlv 
marked  growth,  that  the  historical  parallel  between  the  city  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning  and  as  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  century — lately 
printed  in  the  Bote  aus  Zion,  an  excellent  mission  journal  edited 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself — makes  profitable  reading.  We 
glean  from  this  source  the  following  particulars  : 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  dwelling-house 
outside  the  city  walls  of  Jerusalem.  A  few  gardeners'  hovels 
found  there  were  unsafe,  and  as  late  as  1858  Pastor  Schneller, 
the  founder  of  the  famous  Syrian  orphans'  home  in  Jerusalem, 
was  attacked  and  robbed  in  his  own  house,  well  within  the  city. 
On  account  of  these  depredations,  watch-towers  had  been  erected 
along  the  whole  route  to  Jaffa,  some  of  which  are  standing  yet. 
The  whole  district  surrounding  the  city  was  practically  a  desert. 
In  the  town  itself  many  houses  were  empty  or  were  used  only  as 
depositories  for  filth.  There  were  even  many  plots  in  the  city 
that  were  plowed  for  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  Christians  at 
that  time  had  no  right  to  acquire  property.  They  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  only  on  the  payment 
of  an  entrance  fee.  Pilgrims  were  few  and  far  between.  The 
religious  societies  in  the  city  were  systematically  plundered.  In 
the  years  1S12  and  1S13  the  Franciscans  were  compelled  to  pay 
thirteen  million  piasters  ($520,000).  Even  in  its  official  utter- 
ances, the  Government  designated  the  Christians  as  "dogs."  A 
Mohammedan  convert  to  Christianity  was  punished  with  death, 
and  even  since  1840  with  the  loss  of  political  liberty.  A  change 
for  the  better  was  inaugurated  in  1S32,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha  took 
Palestine  away  from  the  Turks  and  annexed  it  to  Egypt.  Relig- 
ious intolerance  ceased  and  Christian  missionaries  were  given 
freedom  of  action,  and  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  build  a  second 
synagog. 

A  partial  and  temporary  reaction  set  in  when  in  1840  Ibrahim 
was  driven  out  ;  but  the  new  conditions  required  recognition,  and 
European  consulates  were  established.  The  first  consuls  were, 
however,  sadly  curtailed  in  their  liberties,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  possess  houses  of  their  own.  The  famous  Palestine  authority, 
Dr.  Tobler,  wrote : 

"About  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to  Jerusalem,  there 
were  no  foreigners  there  except  an  American  missionary,  an  Ital- 
ian physician,  two  Germans,  and  one  Frenchman;  now  what  an 
abundance  of  Europeans  !  what  capital  !  and  what  energy  !  A 
peaceful  crusade  has  set  in.      Jerusalem  must  yet  become  ours.' 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  old  Jeiusalemites  describe  the  won- 
derful changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  sacred  city,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  few  decades.  It  has  enjoyed  what  may  be 
called  "a  building  boom."  The  erection  of  churches,  cloisters. 
and  mission-buildings  by  the  various  churches  lias  been  going  on 
since  1848.  At  first  the  builders  themselves  and  most  of  the 
building  material  had  to  be  brought  from  abroad  ;  but  the  natives 
soon  learned  the  art.  especially  the  Bethlehemites,  who  are  now 
famous  for  their  skill.  The  city  has  spread  phenomenally  out- 
side of  the  wall  in  three  directions,  to  the  north,  to  the  south, 
and  to  the  west.  The  building  activity  would  be  greater  still  if 
the  Jews  had  the  privilege  to  immigrate  as  they  wish.  The  sub- 
urban districts  have  quite  a  different  appearance  from  that  of  the 
.old  city,  and  are  thoroughly  modern  in  style. 

This  growth  has  also  changed  the  life  in  the  city  in  many  other 
ways.  Since  1870,  the  gates  of  the  city  have  not  been  closed 
during  the  night  nor  during  the  noon  hour  on  Friday,  when  the 
Moslem  faithful  arc  assembled   at  prayer.     No  toll  is  now  col- 


lected from  those  who  enter.  A  Christian  is  now  no  longer  for- 
bidden to  step  upon  the  harem,  that  is,  the  old  temple  place. 
Since  the  Crimean  war,  new  privileges  have  been  granted  to 
Christians  of  all  churches,  but  not  till  1866  was  a  band  of  pil- 
grims allowed  to  enter  the  Omar  mosque — a  privilege  which  had 
been  accorded  only  to  royal  visitors  from  Europe,  such  as  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  later  Emperor  Frederick  III.  The 
growth  of  population  has  been  extraordinary.  Robinson  esti- 
mated the  population  in  the  first  third  of  the  century  at  12,000. 
The  first  census — so  called,  but  not  reliable — was  taken  in  1S51, 
when  23,  500  souls  were  reported.  Now  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  contains  60,000  people.  Naturally  the  au- 
thorities and  the  military  are  all  Mohammedan  ;  but  the  Jews 
are  growing  in  number  and  influence  in  public  life,  especially 
th rough  their  management  of  trade  and  business.  The  Chris- 
tians are  the  leaders  in  the  aggressive  intellectual  and  religious 
life  of  the  city. 

The  influx  of  visitors  is  simply  wonderful.  Travelers  by  the 
thousands  come,  especially  from  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
Germany,  England,  and  America.  It  is  becoming  as  fashionable 
for  Americans  and  Englishmen  to  go  to  Palestine  now  as  it  was 
years  ago  to  visit  Switzerland.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  ex- 
ceptional interest  taken  by  the  learned  world  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  the  Sacred  City.  A  scientific  school  for  Palestine  research 
has  just  been  established  by  the  Germans;  the  Americans  have 
been  engaged  in  archeological  research ;  almost  every  inch  of 
ground  west  of  the  Jordan  has  been  surveyed  by  the  British  and 
others;  and  the  multitude  of  books,  pamphlets,  brochures,  etc., 
on  the  archeology\  geography,  history,  and  linguistics  of  the  city 
and  country  is  unequaled  by  those  written  about  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

Life  in  the  city  is  being  modernized  rapidly.  Modern  hotels 
with  all  modern  improvements  have  followed  the  completion  of 
the  new  railroad  from  Jaffa.  Even  the  beer-hall  is  not  want- 
ing !  Telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  inventions  are  all  found 
in  the  city  of  David.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

At  the  recent  annual  conferences  of  the  Yorkshire  Evangelical  Union,  it 
was  stated  that  of  the  18,432  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  9,731  were 
active  upholders  of  Ritualistic  or  Catholic  principles.  From  1888  to  1898, 
the  number  of  ritualistic  parishes,  as  given  in  "The  Tourists'  Church 
Guide,"  rose  from  3,776  to  8,183. 

The  western  front  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  which  is  the  second  or 
third  largest  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  world,  has  lately  been  entirely 
remodeled.  This  facade  was  erected  in  1790,  but  was  severely  criticized 
for  its  blending  of  different  schools  of  architecture.  The  cathedral  itself 
was  begun  in  1387  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  church. 

The  recent  dedication  of  a  statue  to  Jonathan  Edwards  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  is  the  first  public  memorial  of  that  worthy,  and  is  due,  curiously 
enough,  to  the  efforts  of  an  Englishman,  an  instructor  in  philosophy  at 
Smith  College,  who  was  amazed  that  no  memorial  of  the  philosopher  ex- 
isted in  his  native  land.  European  critics  regard  Edwardsas  the  most  solid 
and  enduring  American  philosophical  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  portraits  and  other  immediate  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  missionaries  of  several  religious  bodies,  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  them  in  the  group  of  missionaries  published  week  before 
last  was  not  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  their  work.  The  omission 
of  missionaries  of  the  Baptists,  Disciples,  and  Lutherans,  and  the  small 
space  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  very  important  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  missions  is  especially  regretted. 

I)i  w  Farrak's  new  book,  "The  Life  of  Lives,"  is  meeting  much  severe 
criticism  in  England.  Even  so  dispassionate  an  organ  as  The  Spectator 
handles  it  roughly  ;  and  The  Church  Times  finds  in  it  "the  same  exuberant 
imagination,  the  same  riot  of  words,  the  same  incapacity  for  escaping 
from  modern  ideas"  which,  in  the  same  critic's  opinion,  characterizes  the 
Dean's  earlier  work.  The  Dean  is  a  decided  Broad  Churchman,  with  evan- 
gelical tendencies  derived  from  his  Wesleyan  ancestry.  Among  the  unique 
reasons  lie  gives  for  believing  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  the  angelic 
melodies,  and  the  bending  magi,  is  that  they  are  recorded  by  persons  "far 
too  feeble  to  have  invented  them." 

Bishop  Anzi-r,  Roman  Catholic  Vicar  Apostolic  of  south  Shan-Tung,  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  when  his  important  work  in  China  is  well 
understood.  The  bishop,  who  lias  been  in  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  past 
few  months,  and  who  is  now  hastening  back  to  his  diocese,  gives  a  very 
different  view  of  the  Boxers  from  1  hat  commonly  held.  He  says  (as  quoted 
in  The  Ave  Maria,  July  28):  "Inmost  newspapers  I  find  them  described  as 
the  lowest  rabble.  That  is  utter  nonsense — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  tho 
I  have  no  reason  to  regard  them  with  favor.  Three  years  ago  they  mur- 
dered two  of  my  missionaries,  personal  friends;  at  various  times  they  have 
threatened  my  own  life  ;  yet  love  of  justi.  e  compels  me  to  Contradict  tin- 
current  erroneous  impressions  concerning  this  political  party.  There  are 
bad  men  among  them,  but  there  ate  also  representatives  of  all  the  leading 
Chinese  classes,  learned  men,  mandarins,  and  other  high  officials.*1 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


SOME  APOLOGISTS    FOR   CHINA. 

AMID  the  preparations  for  war,  amid  the  somewhat  premature 
discussion  of  how  to  divide  the  Chinese  Dragon's  skin,  a 
"still  small  voice"  is  yet  heard  in  Europe  asking  what  right  the 
white  man  has  to  disturb  the  yellow  man  in  his  home.  With 
many,  probably  with  the  majority,  the  reply  that  superior  civili- 
zation must  prevail  throughout  the  earth,  and  that  inferior  nations 
must  advance  or  disappear,  seems  to  give  satisfaction.  Others 
rest  upon  the  answer  that,  whether  or  not  the  Chinese  wanted 
the  foreigners,  the  latter  were  admitted,  and  their  death  and  the 
destruction  of  their  property  must  be  avenged.  Others,  however, 
have  uneasy  consciences  still,  and  here  and  there  an  attempt  is 
made  to  present  the  considerations  in  favor  of  China.  The  Man- 
chester Guardian,  for  instance,  refers  to  an  article  in  the  London 
Times  by  Captain  Vounghusband,  who  says  that  the  Chinese  have 
refused  to  come  voluntarily  within  the  comity  of  nations,  and 
that  the  action  of  other  nations  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "Be  my 
brother,  or  I  slay  you."     Says  The  Guardian  in  reply: 

"This  way  of  putting  the  case  does  not  attract  us.  It  conveys 
the  false  impression  that  we  want  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
open  to  China  as  well  as  making  China  open  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  electors  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia 
would  stand  no  such  thing,  and  we  know  it.  As  far  as  America 
and  the  British  colonies  want  anything  in  the  matter,  they  want 
to  make  the  Chinese  stay  at  home  themselves  and  let  us  come 
into  China  at  the  same  time.  They  feel  that  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese ought  to  be  more  lived  on  by  other  people  and  live  on  other 
people  less.  ...  Of  course  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  retribution  for  the  murder  of  foreigners.  That  is  a 
thing  for  which  states  are  bound  to  exact  full  satisfaction,  what- 
ever the  relations  between  offender  and  sufferer  in  other  respects 


THE  COLD  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  HAMPERS  FRAN<  I  .  AND  ENGLAND  CAN  NOT 
CLIMB  THE  CHINESE  WALL  AT  ALL  BECAUSE  SHE  HAS  OVKI(LOAI)Kl)  HER- 
SI'I.F   IN   SOUTH    AFKICA.  —  Luslige  Blatter. 

Whatever  we  do,  let  us  keep  that  question  distinct  in  our  minds 
from  the  question  of  excuses  or  means  for  satisfying  the  general 
appetite  of  the  civilized  world  for  China's  belongings.  .  .  .  The 
Chinese,  it  was  argued  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  the  father  of  Aus- 
tralian Federation,  'are  a  superior  set  of  people,'  belonging  '  t"  a 
nation  of  an  old  and  deep  rooted  civilization.  .  .  .  We  know  how 
wonderful  are  their  powers  of  imagination,  their  endurance,  and 


their  patient  labor.  It  is  for  these  qualities  that  I  do  not  want 
them  to  come  here. '  We  have  here  the  figure  of  Australia  beck- 
oning China  into  the  pale  of  civilization." 

P.  Nathan,  writing  in  the  Nation  (Berlin),  insists  that  the 
question  of  reciprocity,  even  the  question  of  justice  as  between 
man  and  man,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  His  argument 
runs  as  follows  : 

The  passion  of  the  Western  world  has  been  roused  to  fever 
heat  by  the  stories,  true  and  otherwise,  of  Chinese  barbarism. 


The  Old  "  Sick  Man  "  to  the  New  :  "  Don't  look  so  scared,  my  friend  , 
these  doctors  differ  too  much  to  end  your  life."  — Fliegende  Blatter. 

and  revenge  appears  to  most  of  us  a  sufficient  reason  for  invading 
China.  The  minority  argue  that  there  would  not  have  been  mur- 
ders had  not  the  whites  forced  their  presence  upon  the  Chinese 
Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  China  has  a  high  civilization 
of  her  own.  King  Hsien  Ho,  representing  Confucianism  at  the 
"World's  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago,  said  : 

"Our  religion  well  knows  Heaven's  will  ;  it  looks  on  all  under 
Heaven  as  one  family,  great  rulers  as  elder  branches  in  their 
parents'  clan,  great  ministers  as  chief  officers  of  this  clan,  and 
the  people  at  large,  as  brothers  of  the  same  parents  ;  and  it  holds 
that  all  things  should  be  enjoyed  in  common." 

And  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  rules  of  great 
Chinese  teachers : 

"From  the  Emperor  down  to  the  common  people  the  funda- 
mental thing  for  all  to  do  is  to  cultivate  virtue." 

"He  who  has  no  pity  is  not  a  man,  he  who  has  no  sense  of 
shame  for  wrong  is  not  a  man,  he  who  has  no  yielding  disposi- 
tion is  not  a  man,  and  he  who  has  not  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is  not  a  man." 

"Good  actions  are  blessed  with  a  hundred  favors,  evil  actions 
are  cursed  with  a  hundred  evils." 

The  Western  nations  can  not  point  to  better  teachings,  tho  it 
may  not  he  difficult  to  match  them  in  the  Bible.  But  even  the 
history  of  the  West  shows  the  tremendous  contradiction  between 
religious  doctrines  and  the  conduct  of  those  who — -priests  as  well 
as  laymen — hold  such  teaching  sacred.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a 
logical-minded  man  to  pass  judgment  upon  such  grounds.  Only 
the  orthodox  of  all  religions  and  the  jingoes  of  all  nations  need 
not  hesitate  to  do  so.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  transmit  prog; 
to  future  generations  is  really  based  upon  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual strength.  "A  disastrous  war."  says  Montesquieu,  "reveals 
more  than  the  ill-luck  of  its  generals.  It  shows  the  intellectual 
and  moral  capacity  of  a  whole  people."  Through  the  medium  of 
Japan,  Europe  has  already  tried  her  civilization  on  China.  The 
civilization  of  her  artillery  and  small-bore  rifles?  Nations  which 
are  warlike  only  would  never  have  invented  smokeless  powder 
and  small-bore  guns.  Inseparable  from  these  are  the  modern 
sciences,  and  with  them  our  modern  life.  The  saying.  "Might 
goes  before  right,"  is  untrue  when  it  is  applied  to  the  great  his- 
toric developments  of  nations,  when  might  is  taken  to  denote 
mere  brutal,  physical  strength.  Might  can  be  successful  only 
when  it  is  hacked  up  by  those  higher  moral  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers which  alone  insure  success.  It  is  then  only  that  might  in- 
sures healthy  progress.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  Occident 
has  these  powers.     When  measured  in  this  light,  tlie  supposed 
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injustice  of  the  initial  settling  of  Europeans  in  China,  and  the 
barbarities  to  which  it  has  now  led.  become  mere  incidents. 
What  is  really  going  on  is  the  collision  between  two  different 
forms  of  civilization.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 

GF.rT. 


A   CONSTITUTIONAL    WEAKNESS  OF  THE 

GERMANS. 

IN  contrast  with  many  other  peoples,  notably  the  English,  the 
Germans  have  long  exhibited  a  disposition  to  give  up  their 
language  and  their  national  peculiarities  when  coming  into  con- 
tact with  a  national  culture  or  a  civilization  of  a  different  type. 
On  this  disposition,  the  Baltimore  Correspondenz  has  this  to  say  : 

"  The  German  has  all  along  regarded  that  which  is  foreign  as 
higher  than  that  which  is  of  his  own  land  and  people.  This 
charge  is  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  is  well  founded.  Germans 
like  Charlemagne,  Conrad  the  Salier,  old  Barbarossa,  Bismarck, 
who  were  conscious  of  the  worth  and  value  of  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Germans,  have  always  been  the  exception.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  Germans  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  research ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  them 
from  expressing  their  thoughts  in  the  language  of  other  peoples. 
The  Humanists  wrote  a  beautiful  Latin,  but  a  horrible  German. 
Even  so  recent  a  scholar  as  Alexander  von  Humboldt  wrote  the 
original  of  his  '  Kosmos '  in  French,  and  what  Frederick  the 
Great  thought  of  these  matters  and  how  he  acted  is  only  too  well 
known.  His  works  are  in  French.  During  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  none  of  the  scholars  of  the  day  retained 
their  German  names,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Luther.  Proper 
names  were  constantly  Latinized  or  turned  into  Greek.  Even 
to  the  present  day,  after  Germany  has  become  a  leading  power 
on  the  Continent,  this  devotion  to  all  that  is  non-German  contin- 
ues to  nourish.  Every  college  student  knows  his  Iliad  and  his 
T^neid  better  than  the  '  Niebelungenlied, '  and  the  magnificent 
'  Amelungenlied  '  of  Simrock  is  scarcely  known  even  to  the  student 
of  literature.  If  Simrock  had  been  a  Frenchman  or  an  English- 
man, things  would  be  different.  The  Germans  are  greater  en- 
thusiasts for  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  Carlyle  than  the  Eng- 
lish themselves.  Fifty  years  ago  the  German  novel  readers 
were  fed  almost  exclusively  on  the  long-winded  writings  of  Wal- 
ter Scott,  while  Sheffel's  '  Ekkehard'  was  lying  unknown  as  use- 
less stuff  in  the  cellars  of  a  bankrupt  bookdealer  in  Frankfort. 

"As  soon  as  some  degenerate  with  any  oddity  of  thought  ap- 
pears in  France,  or  Russia,  or  Norway,  the  Germans  enthusias- 
tically welcome  even  their  most  insipid  productions.  What  ex- 
citement the  Norwegian  Ibsen  created  only  a  few  years  ago , 
and  still  more  the  Russian  Tolstoy.  The  '  Resurrection  '  of  the 
latter  is  praised  as  a  new  revelation  by  the  German  writers,  altho 
our  better  reason  pronounces  it  a  miserable  production.  We  can 
only  claim  credit  for  having  been  the  first  to  dare  to  say  this  pub- 
licly. Whoever  is  searching  for  the  most  lamentable  contrast  to 
a  work  like  Kant's  '  Critique  '  need  only  take  up  this  effusion  of 
Tolstoy. 

"Even  in  business  life,  especially  in  industrial  pursuits,  the 
Germans  are,  notwithstanding  their  technical  and  practical  supe- 
riority, still  inclined  to  yield  the  superiority  to  foreigners.  Only 
recently  a  manufacturer  in  Solingen  was  fined  because  he  had 
introduced  his  goods  in  the  market  as  Sheffield  productions. 
This  lack  of  German  patriotism  and  of  aggressiveness  in  employ- 
ing the  many  superior  qualities  and  acquirements  of  the  Germans 
is  a  singular  trait,  and  as  an  hereditary  weakness  will  take  the 
education  of  decades  to  eradicate." — Translation  made  for  The 
Li  I  ERARY  DlC.F.SI  . 


thinks  that  the  Canadians,  by  their  attitude  during  the  South 
African  war.  have  lost  all  claims  to  consideration  as  the  weaker 
nation,  and  the  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  asserts  that  the  forci- 
ble annexation  of  Canada  would  be  a  small  crime  as  compared 
with  the  destruction  of  the  South  African  republics,  seeing  that 
the  majority  of  Canadians  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  It  reasons 
this  out  as  follows  : 

"The  London  Spectator,  in  trying  to  prove  that  the  Boers  were 
wrong  when  they  defended  their  independence,  out-Herods 
Herod.  To  lose  one's  independence  is  simply  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise when  the  conqueror  is  Great  Britain,  thinks  this  most  arro- 
gant of  cockneys,  who  says :  '  We  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to 
us  that  what  is  good  enough  for  the  people  of  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia,  for  the  New  Zealander  and  the  Victorian,  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  and  of  Natal,  should  be  good  enough  for 
the  people  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. ' 

"Whenever  the  United  States  annexes  Canada,  it  will  be  fine 
reasoning  for  the  imperial  party  in  Washington  to  say:  'We 
can  only  declare  that  it  seems  to  us  that  what  is  good  enough  for 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  for  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco,  should  be  good  enough  for  the  people  of  Que- 
bec, Toronto,  and  Montreal. ' 

"  But  let  it  be  observed  that  the  Dutch  republicans  in  Africa 
would  lose  much  more  by  being  robbed  of  their  freedom  by  the 
British  than  Canada  would  lose  by  being  made  one  with  the 
United  States.  The  descendants  of  the  Hollanders  in  South 
Africa  are  devoted  to  their  flag,  which  to  them  is  not  merely  '  a 
commercial  asset. "...  They  want  to  be  governed  by  men  of 
their  own  kind  and  their  own  speech.  The  English  national 
character  is  radically  different  from  the  Dutch." 


Canadian  Annexation  and  theTransvaal.— The  idea 

of  forcible  annexation  of  Canada  by  the  United  States,  when  ever 
suggested  heretofore  by  any  American  jingo  paper,  has  evoked 
from  the  liberal  press  of  Europe  caustic  references  to  " Yankee 
rapacity."  To-day  such  an  idea  is  treated,  especially  by  the 
Holland  press,  which  is  still  much  worked  up  over  the  treatment 
the  Transvaal  has  received,  as  one  which  Canada  herself  has 
gone  far  to  justify.     The  Rotterdamsche  (intrant,  for  instance, 


THE  POPULATION  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

THE  French  Government  can  no  longer  blind  itself  to  the  fact 
that  France,  however  great  her  energy,  is  losing  ground 
among  the  nations  because  she  is  outstripped  in  the  increase  of 
population  by  her  rivals.  German  writers  have  denied  that  the 
physical  energy  of  the  French  is  declining,  and  it  is  generally 
asserted  by  patriotic  Frenchmen  that  the  fecundity  of  the  race  is 
interfered  with  artificially.  So  alarmed  have  the  people  become 
that  150  members  of  the  Senate  demand  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  investigation,  which  is  also  to  suggest  remedies. 
In  the  motion  adopted  for  this  purpose,  the  Senators,  according 
to  the  Figaro  (Paris),  set  forth  the  following: 

A  century  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  great  revolution,  France 
had  25,000,000  inhabitants  ;  to-day,  38,000,000.  During  the  same 
period,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  rose  from  12,000,000  to 
40,000,000,  that  of  Germany  from  15,000,000  to  55,000,000,  of 
Russia  from  25,000,000  to  100,000,000.  Thus  while  France  has 
increased  50  per  cent.,  Great  Britain  has  increased  240  per  cent., 
Germany  270  per  cent.,  Russia  300  per  cent.  Great  Britain  adds 
to  her  population  325,000  annually,  Germany  500,000,  France 
only  35,000. 

The  French  language,  which  was  formerly  the  most  used,  is 
now  spoken  by  60,000,000  people,  German  by  80,000,000,  Eng- 
lish by  120,000,000.  England  and  Germany  can  spare  from  300,- 
000  to  400,000  emigrants  annually,  France  only  16,000.  In  1789, 
France,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  had  together 
97,000,000,  of  which  France  alone  had  one  quarter.  To-day 
France  has  only  one  eighth.  England  (Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land) has  a  third  more  children  born  than  France,  which  has 
only  2,000,000  less  inhabitants.  Yet  in  France  the  death-rate  of 
infants  is  16.  per  cent  greater,  and  150,000  French  babies  die  be- 
fore they  are  a  year  old. 

That  the  French  language  is  still  spoken  by  more  people  pro- 
portionately than  English,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  French  en- 
deavor to  introduce  it  among  the  natives  of  their  colonies,  and  in 
this  they  seem  to  be  successful.  In  the  British  possessions  the 
( rovemment  does  little  to  encourage  education  among  the  natives 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Egypt,  where  the  prevalence  of  French 
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necessitates  a  different  policy.  In  the  French  colonies,  especially 
in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  French  educational  system  is  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  schools  as  good  as  in 
France  are  to  be  found  wherever  they  can  be  planted.  In 
Europe,  French  thought  and  French  learning  are  not  as  predom- 
inant as  of  yore.  In  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  Pierre  Foucin 
points  out  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  principles  instilled  into 
other  nations  by  the  French  themselves.     He  says  : 

"The  situation  has  been  changed  very  much  in  Europe  since 
1815.  The  nations,  awakened  by  the  French  Revolution  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  personality,  have  become  attached  more  to 
their  own  languages  and  literature.  They  choose  to  speak  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Italian,  etc.,  rather  than  French,  as  in  the  days 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Catherine  of  Russia.  Further,  Eng- 
lish as  the  language  of  trade  and  German  as  the  language  of  sci- 
ence have  spread  everywhere.  Moreover,  French  prestige  was 
cruelly  hurt  in  1870.  Yet  the  future  of  the  French  language  is 
not  unfavorable.  A  common  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
thought  is  needed,  and  by  many  French  is  still  preferred  to  its 
rivals.  In  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Greece,  Bohemia, 
Poland,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  French  is  still 
the  language  of  polite  intercourse.  Nor  is  the  study  of  French 
really  declining  in  Germany  and  England.  .  .  .  True,  in  the  lat- 
ter countries  we  must  not  expect  friendship.  French  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enemy  to  the  German  and  Englishman.  He  learns 
it  for  the  purposes  of  rivalry  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  French 
remains  the  language  studied  by  the  elite,  by  the  diplomats,  men 
of  literature,  teachers,  and  men  of  the  world." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    NEW   GERMAN    AMERICAN    COMMERCIAL 

AGREEMENT. 

THE  news  that  the  United  States  has  admitted  Germany  to 
the  tariff  reductions  accorded  to  imports  from  France, 
Italy,  and  Portugal  has  been  received  with  much  satisfaction  in 
German  commercial  circles.  Not  that  the  benefits  granted  to 
Germany  are  important,  as  German  wines  chiefly  are  affected  ; 
but  the  agreement  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  German  governments  are  anxious  to  avoid  a  tariff 
war,  and  that  a  satisfactory  commercial  treaty  may  be  forthcom- 
ing.    The  Freisinnige  Zeitu7tg  (Berlin)  says  : 

"The  political  importance  of  the  agreement  is  much  greater 
than  its  material  value.  Germany  will  receive  the  reductions  of 
a  tariff  which  grants  certain  favors  to  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
Germany  has  demanded  these  reductions  under  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation clause,  but  the  LTnited  States  at  first  refused  to 
admit  her  claim.  The  belief,  however,  that  German  industrial 
produce  will  at  once  benefit  by  important  tariff  reductions  is 
erroneous,  as  the  Franco-American  treaty  has  not  yet  been  rati- 
fied.    Until  it  has  been  ratified,  we  need  not  expect  reductions." 

The  Agrarians  are  least  satisfied.  America,  they  contend,  has 
thrown  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale.  "The  upshot  is,"  says  the 
Deittsche  Tages-Zeilung,  "that  Germany  is  to  be  weakened  by 
granting  reciprocity  in  the  future  commercial  treaties,,  and  that 
the  special  tariffs  against  her  most  important  industries  remain 
in  force." 

But  if  German  sugar  does  not  benefit  by  a  reduction,  neither 
will  the  German  Government  relax  its  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  American  meats.     The  Hamburg  Correspondent  says  : 

"The  question  of  the 'sugar  bounties  has  not  been  touched  at 
all ;  neither  has  reference  been  made  to  the  treatment  accorded 
to  American  meat;  and  the  question  of  the  American  insurance 
companies  in  Germany  has  also  been  left  out  of  the  negotiations, 
unless,  as  is  probable,  some  separate  understanding  has  been 
arrived  at  regarding  these  matters.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
actual  value  of  the  agreement,  an  important  step  has  been  taken 
toward  establishing  the  former  pleasant  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States." 

A  writer  in  the  X at  ion  (Berlin)  expresses  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 


The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Agrarians  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  really  wish  for  a  tariff  war,  in  order  to  exclude  Ameri- 
can agricultural  produce.  But  this  would  force  Germany  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  United  States  and  France.  In  both  these 
countries  the  aim  is  to  exclude  foreign  goods  by  high,  protective 
tariffs,  and  to  obtain  free  entrance  of  their  own  produce  into 
other  countries.  Both  have  been  over-wise.  Their  systems  can 
be  copied.  In  German}'  many  people,  even  in  industrial  circles, 
begin  to  admire  protective  tariffs  which  exclude  competition.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  that  France  and  the  United  States  are 
successful  in  their  aims.  They  can  exclude  foreign  goods,  but 
they  can  not  at  the  same  time  obtain  free  markets  for  their  own 
in  all  other  countries.  France  has  been  embroiled  in  a  number 
of  tariff  wars  which  have  been  disastrous  to  her  commerce.  The 
United  States  is  just  warding  off  such  struggles.  Germany,  as 
France  in"i8g2  and  the  United  States  in  1897,  is  about  to  create  a 
new  tariff.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  continue  to  be  moder- 
ate rather  than  to  adopt  a  policy  which  necessitates  the  juggling 
with  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Germans  are  not  inclined  to  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  obtained  important  advantages. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  remarks  that  there  is  really  lit- 
tle cause  for  congratulations,  as  the  American  Congress  appears 
unwilling  to  ratify  the  Franco-American  treaty.  The  paper 
hopes  that  this  ratification  will  take  place  after  the  Presidential 
elections.  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  credits  Germany 
with  having  obtained  an  important  victory  over  what  it  describes 
as  the  tendency  of  the  United  States  to  take  all  she  can  get  and 
give  nothing  in  return.     That  paper  says  : 

"The  German  Government  has  scored  a  success  in  its  diplo- 
matic duel  with  the  United  States.  After  a  very  protracted  dis- 
cussion the  latter  have  given  way  practically  on  all  points.  The 
terrible  reprisals,  which  were  to  follow  on  the  passage  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  Bill,  appear  to  have  been  warily  abandoned  and 
the  Americans  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  jeopardize  their 
German  trade  for  the  sake  of  resenting  what  was  described  as 
a  most  insulting  measure.  The  whole  matter  was  a  business 
transaction  in  which  as  usual  the  United  States  endeavored  by 
superior  '  smartness'  to  obtain  everything  while  yielding  nothing 
in  return.  Germany  had  always  interpreted  t  he  treaty  of  1S3S 
between  America  and  Prussia,  and  taken  over  by  the  empire,  as 
entitling  each  country  to  the  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
The  United  States  took  the  characteristic  line  that  they  were  so 
entitled  but  Germany  was  not,  and  that  in  return  for  special  favors 
granted  by  France,  or  Italy,  or  Portugal,  as  the  case  might  be, 
they  might  make  with  them  special  bargains  which  Germany 
could  not  claim  under  the  treaty.  This  old  familiar  process  of 
argument  did  not  prove  so  acceptable  to  the  shrewd  negotiators 
of  the  Fatherland  as  it  has  frequently  done  elsewhere.  The  re- 
sult is  a  sensible  business  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 
This  matter  and  its  conclusion  should  not  be  without  its  instruc- 
tive side  for  our  own  statesmen." — Translations  made  J  or  The 
Literary  Digest. 


WHERE   IS  THE   CHINESE    FLEET? 

THE  Hamburger  Nachrichten  has  received  from  its  Kiel  cor- 
respondent the  following  article,  suggesting  that  Ah  Sin 
has  another  good  card  up  his  sleeve  : 

"While  the  naval  forces  of  the  European  powers,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan  are  assembled  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  nothing 
is  at  present  known  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Chinese  fleet. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  not  only  the  four  torpedo  cruisers 
captured  by  the  allied  fleet  were  before  Taku,  but  that  there  was 
an  entire  Chinese  squadron,  which  managed  to  escape  northward. 
As,  however,  the  fleet  has  not  touched  at  any  Russian  or  Japa- 
nese port,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  have  proceeded  to  the  southwest. 
But,  as  far  as  the  outer  world  is  concerned,  it  has  vanished  into 
thin  air.  Had  there  been  any  real  concert  among  the  allied  pow- 
ers, it  is  sure  that  the  whereabouts  of  the  Chinese  fleet  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance;  for 
that  fleet  will  be  able,  if  properly  handled,  to  make  its  presence 
felt  in  a  way  that  will  hamper  and  astonish  the  allies. 

"The  armored  cruisers  of  the  northern  or  Perjang  squadron  are 
admirably  adapted  for  rapid  work,  for  the  four  ships  of  the  Hai 
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class,  which  were  built  in  the  'Vulcan'  yard,  are  well  equipped 
with  modern  quick-firing  guns,  and  have  a  speed  of  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-four  knots.  It  is  likely  that  the  squadron  which 
escaped  from  Taku  consisted  of  the  ships  mentioned,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  torpedo-cruisers,  Feiying  and  Fei- 
ting,  the  northern  Chinese  fleet  possessed  no  other  ships.  It  is 
certainly  possible  that  there  were  other  squadrons  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-li.  The  capture  of  the  four  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  Hai- 
hoha,  Hai-iung,  Hai-ju,  and  Hai-chung  renders  this  possi- 
bility all  the  more  probable,  as  they  belonged  to  the  southern 
fleet.  About  the  present  position  of  this  southern  fleet,  as  well 
as  about  those  of  Canton  and  Fuchau,  nothing  is  known.   .  .  . 

"  The  various  squadrons  were  intended  for  the  defense  of  coast, 
harbors,  and  river  mouths  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  doing  much 
more.  This  remark  applies  particuarly  to  the  Fuchau  squad 
ron,  which  consists  of  two  armored  cruisers,  eight  unarmored 
cruisers  of  2,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  from  14  to  15  knots  ,  and 
two  torpedo-boats.  The  last-named  have  a  speed  of  23  knots, 
but  the  machinery  of  one  of  them  is  not  yet  completed. 

"The  Canton  squadron  consists  of  13  unarmored  gunboats  and 
19  torpedo-boats,  built  partly  at  the 'Vulcan'  and  partly  at  the 
'  Schichau'  yards. 

"The  capture  of  the  four  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  which  have 
a  speed  of  32  to  35  knots,  and  were  built  at  the  Schichau  yards. 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  southern  fleet,  and  has,  in  fact,  practically 
crippled  that  fleet  as  far  as  offensive  action  is  concerned.  As  the 
viceroy  of  the  southern  provinces  lays  such  great  stress  on  the 
order  that  the  Chinese  ports  from  Shanghai  to  Hongkong  must 
not  be  visited  by  foreign  war-ships,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  in 
all  speed  and  secrecy  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  is  being  gotten 
into  the  best  possible  condition,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the 
other  Chinese  ships,  of  whose  whereabouts  nothing  is  known,  are 
also  in  hiding  there."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literarv 
Digest. 


THE   ENGINEERING    PROBLEM    IN   GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

FOREIGN  press  comment  upon  American  national  character 
is  generally  the  reverse  of  flattering,  even  when  it  appears 
in  English  publications.  Yet  even  those  journals  which  are  most 
hostile  in  their  criticism  concede  that  Americans  possess  certain 
qualities  which  place  them  in  some  respects  in  the  front  rank  of 
nations.  Thus  the  London  Times,  commenting  editorially  upon 
some  letters  on  American  engineering  competition,  admits  that 
the  American  is  not  only  more  attentive  to  his  duties,  but  also 
more  willing  to  put  brains  into  his  work.  We  summarize  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  without  personal  inquiry  the  danger 
which  threatens  English  manufactures,  especially  the  iron  trades, 
from  America.  Americans  continually  visit  Europe  for  observa- 
tion and  instruction,  yet  very  few  Englishmen  visit  the  United 
States  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  in  war  alone  that  the  people  of 
this  country  cling  to  the  comfortable  belief  that  we  shall  "muddle 
through  somehow."  On  the  contrary,  the  phrase  is  as  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Briton  as  is  "to-mor- 
row "  of  that  of  the  Spaniard.  As  a  nation  we  really  believe  in 
muddling  through,  and  are  rather  proud  of  ourselves  for  believ- 
ing. There  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  it  is  un-English  to  at- 
tempt anything  more,  and  that  our  dignity  requires  us  to  eschew 
that  eagerness  in  organizing  our  forces  and  utilizing  our  oppor- 
tunities which  other  nations  do  not  blush  to  display.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  feeling  is  not  nearly  so  respectable  as  we  fondly 
imagine.  It  is  the  product  of  intellectual  laziness  and  false  pride. 
Muddling  is  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  a  thing  which  proper 
pride  makes  a  man  ashamed  of,  however  successful  he  may  be  in 
its  despite.  But,  even  if  muddling  through  were  the  noblest  fqrm 
of  human  effort  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  gentleman,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  becoming  every  day  more  unsuitedto  the  actual 
condition  of  the  world.  We  are  not  winning  any  great  triumphs 
by  muddling  through,  and  with  every  decade  that  passes  our  tri- 
umphs will  become  more  difficult  to  discovei,  unless  we  conde- 
scend to  bring  scientific  method  to  bear  upon  our  conduct  of  pub- 
lic and  private  affairs. 

The  statistics  which  tell  us  that,  on  the  whole,  England   is  not 


losing  ground  are  often  misleading.  The  United  States  has  im- 
mensely the  advantage  in  natural  resources.  Hence  we  must 
depend  upon  brain  and  enterprise.  Yet  we  are  far  behind  in 
scientific  organization,  in  economy  of  effort,  in  the  use  of  machin- 
ery, and  in  the  training  of  workmen.  The  Americans  demand 
workmen  with  brains  instead  of  the  mediocrity  encouraged  by 
English  trade  unions.  The  difference  between  English  and 
American  workmen  is  the  difference  between  the  mechanical  dis- 
cipline of  our  soldiers  and  the  reliance  upon  individual  training 
and  intelligence  which  is  now  recognized  as  necessary  in  other 
armies.  English  workmen  who  go  lo  America  frequently  find 
themselves  very  uncomfortable.  They  are  required  to  show  a 
mental  alertness  to  which  they  are  quite  unused,  and  find  it  nec- 
essary to  do  their  best,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  restrictive 
rules  of  the  trade  unions,  which  require  them  to  do  no  better  than 
the  average  of  incompetency.  In  fact,  our  workmen  are  too  much 
like  their  masters  in  thinking  that  what  has  done  in  the  past  will 
do  very  well  in  the  future,  and  that  the  chief  meaning  of  progress 
is  to  enable  them  to  get  along  with  even  less  effort  than  before. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  conservative  Briton  to  grant  honors 
and  rank  to  men  who  work  with  their  hands  seriously  affects  the 
British  navy.  An  "engine-room  watchkeeper  "  draws  in  To-day 
(London)  a  dark  picture  of  the  state  of  the  engineer  department 
of  the  navy.  He  says  that  the  admiralty  has  been  driven  to 
various  makeshifts  to  fill  up  its  staff,  and  even  so  it  has  to  be 
content  with  a  smaller  number  of  skilled  officers  than  is  really 
needed.  The  reason  for  this,  it  is  said,  lies  in  the  want  of  such 
inducements  as  will  draw  the  right  kind  of  candidate  into  the 
engineering  branch  of  the  navy.  A  great  ocean  liner  carries  a 
relatively  larger  staff  than  a  great  warship  in  her  engine-room  ; 
yet  she  is  simpler,  and  is  not  nearly  so  much  compelled  to  rely 
on  her  own  resources. 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  comments  on  this  as  follows : 

"  Unluckily  it  is  one  thing  to  sa)'  that  more  engineer  officers  are 
wanted,  and  another  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  question 
whether  we  have  not  carried  the  introduction  of  machinery  into 
warships  to  extravagant  lengths  is  perhaps  worth  considering 
in  this  connection.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  if  we  reach 
a  point  when  the  skill  required  to  manage  our  machinery  can  not 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  we  shall  then  be  compelled 
by  want  of  the  necessary  man  to  dispense  with  some  at  least  of 
the  elaborate  machinery.  But  apart  from  that  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  recruiting  the  engineer  staff  of  the  navy  as  it  is.  We 
live  in  a  very  mechanical  age,  when  the  openings  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  clever  engineer  are  many,  and  industry  competes  close- 
ly with  the  navy.  Naval  engineering  is  not  yet  one  of  those 
careers  which  are  paid  in  honor,  and  to  pay  it  in  money  at  a  rate 
which  would  outbid  industry  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  An  engi- 
neer working  for  the  market  may  find  means  to  make  a  fortune. 
Of  course,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  he  does  not,  but  he  al- 
ways hopes  he  will." 

In  Germany,  the  naval  engineer  holds  full  officer's  rank,  and, 
tho  he  is  debarred  from  the  highest  ranks,  his  pay  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  naval  officers.  We  give  below  an  excerpt  from 
the  Bitch  der  Marine  showing  the  relative  rank  held  by  German 
naval  engineers : 

.Wiviil.  Army. 

I'ntcringenieur Third  Lieutenant.  Lieutenant. 

Ingenieur Second  Lieutenant.  First  Lieutenant. 

< )beringenieur First  Lieutenant.  Captain. 

Staff-Ingenieur Commodore  (Lieutenant  Major. 

Kapitan). 

Pirst-Class  Staff- Ingenieur. Captain.  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The  officers  of  the  stoke  room,  etc.,  hold  corresponding  rank  as 
ward-room  officers. 


TlIK  Italian  Government  lias  lately  forbidden  street  processions  in  Rome 
with  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  The  Catholic  L'liion  and  Times  (July  26), 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  authorities  sanction  like  processions  in 
honor  of  Giordano  Bruno,  Garibaldi,  and  "such  like  rabid  enemies  of  the 
church"  remarks:  "The  impious  fools!  Do  they  think  they  can  banish 
God  from  His  own  City,  where  the  dust  of  His  martyred  millions  make 
sacred  every  street  In  Rome?  We  Bay  with  reverence— He  will  see  them 
damned  lirst." 
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FOREIGN      POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consular  Agent  Harris,  of  Eibenstock,  June  n, 
1900,  writes  : 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  first  commercial  school 
in  Caucasia  was  opened.  It  has  a  curriculum 
which  covers  nine  years.  The  institute  has  its 
own  funds,  which  amount  to  $102,800.  The  mer- 
chants of  Tiflis  also  contribute  $7,000  annually  to 
its  support.  The  tuition  costs  $50  per  capita  each 
year.  After  completing  the  prescribed  course  in 
this  commercial  school,  the  student  may  be  ad- 
mitted without  further  examination  to  any  of  the 
technical  universities.  He  is  also  fitted  to  obtain 
government  employment,  and  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  having  to  serve  only  one  year  in  the 
army. 


Consul-General  Stowe  writes  from  Cape  Town, 
May  15,  1900  : 

Large  numbers  of  slaughter  stock  have  been  ar- 
riving here  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  a 
recent  occurrence  may  possibly  prevent  future 
shipments.  A  cargo  of  live  cattle  afflicted  with 
the  "foot-and-mouth  disease,"  known  as  epizootic 
aphtha,  was  quarantined,  but  thirty-nine  escaped, 
and  after  a  hunt  twenty-seven  were  shot.  The 
cattle  were  wild,  and,  during  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  their  escape  and  their  death, 
roamed  over  a  large  tract  of  country  and  mixed 
with  herds  of  colonial  cattle.  It  seems  that  there 
was  a  previous  arrival  of  infected  cattle,  which 
were  slaughtered  on  ship  and  some  of  the  meat 
sent  ashore.  The  governor  of  the  colony  has  is- 
sued an  order  prohibiting  the  landing  of  cattle  or 
sheep  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay 
at  any  port  or  place  in  the  colony. 

There  is  a  good  opening  here  for  slaughter  cat- 


Novelties  in  Every  Department 


J    Goods  Not  Found  Elsewhere 

Our  sole  business  is  Clothing  Children 


We  study  their  needs  in  detail  and,  as 
a  consequence,  carry,  many  useful  and 
novel  articlesthat  are  not  kept  else  where. 
From  Babies'  Wear  to  Youths' Cloth- 
ing and  Misses'  Dresses,  our  goods  are 
the  work  of  experts  who  cut,  fit  and 
design  for  infants  and  children  only. 
Naturally  the  results  are  more  satisfac- 
tory than  those  attained  by  the  general 
stores,  where  children's  needs  are  an 
unimportant   branch   of    the    business. 

Our  Catalogue  hat  over  1,000  illustration* — telle 
how  to  dress  children  in  the  beet  manner  at  the 
leaet  coel.     Sent  for  4  cenle  postage. 

60-62  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
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ACETYLENE  GAS 

Do  You  Use  It? 

You  cannot  enjoy  the  full  beauty  of  Acety- 
lene lighting  unless  you  have  Wonder 
Burners.  Sincerest  flattery  is  imitation. 
We  have  lots  of  it.  but  the  salient  features 
of  advantage  in  our  burners  are  fully  pro- 
tected by  patents  which  other  makers  are 
forced  to  respect.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  is  just  as  good.  Ask  the  Generator 
man  for  them  or  send  direct  to  us. 

STATE  LINE  TALC  CO  ,  E]c,dl'Mves^kaerrd%of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  U.S.A.     Wonder  Burners* 
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The  Test  of  Time.  9t 

A  recent  canvass  of  the  United  States 
found  2 1 6,000  family  sewing-machines 
of  all  kinds  that  had  been  in  use  from  15  to 
48  years  ;  more  than  one-half  of  them  were 
Singers,  and  2,000  of  these  Singers  had 
done  good  service  during  40  years  and  more. 

A  SINGER  WILL  OUTWEAR  ANY 
OTHER  KIND. 

Sold  on  Instalments.  You  can  try  one  Free. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

MADE  AND    SOLD  ONLY   BY 

THE    SINGER   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Offices  in  Every  City  in  the  World. 


tie,  and  Americans  should  try  to  secure  a  share  of 
this  trade. 

Consul  Fee  writes  from  Bombay,  May  15  :  Al- 
most every  mail  brings  me  letters  from  American 
electric  manufacturers  and  exporters  asking  for 
information  and  the  names  of  agents  to  handle 
their  productions.  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
these  were  they  to  be  had  in  this  consulate.  In  all 
India,  Madras  is  the  only  city  where  electricity  is 
used  as  a  power  for  street  railroads.  Bombay's 
tramways  are  run  by  horse-power,  and  the  city  is 
lighted  by  gas.  Electricity  is  used  only  in  a  lim- 
ited way  ;  in  some  of  the  better  houses  and  bunga- 
lows and  on  an  occasional  fete  or  holiday,  a  public 
park  may  be  lighted  by  a  portable  electric  plant. 
The  general  merchant  and  dealer  is  not  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  electric  manufactures  to  make 
a  successful  agent,  and  besides,  the  demand  for 
goods  of  this  line  is  quite  limited. 

Bombay  is  an  immense  city,  with  land  and  sea 
shipping  equal  to  the  best.  It  has  large  commerce 
and  trade  and  manufacturing  interests.  Its  build- 
ings are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  India,  and  much 
wealth  is  centered  here.  The  appalling  density  of 
its  population  and  the  exorbitant  rates  of  rental 
must  find  relief  in  cheap  and  rapid  electric  transit. 
Electricity  as  motive  power  and  light  must  come 
soon,  and  I  hope  our  manufacturers  and  capital 
seeking  new  fields  of  profitable  and  safe  invest- 
ment will  look  well  to  this  opportunity. 

The  Bombay  tramway,  an  American  company 
with  head  office  in  New  York  City,  some  time 
since  applied  to  the  municipality  for  the  privilege 
of  converting  its  power  into  electricity.  This  has 
not  as  yet  been  granted.  The  municipal  commis- 
sioner, W.  L.  Harvey,  has  declared  his  intention 
of  giving  the  city  electric-lighting,  and  the  matter 
is  now  open  for  bids  and  offers.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  interested,  I  inclose  a  letter  from  the 
municipal  commissioner  and  a  copy  of  preliminary 
contract  on  the  subject  of  electric  lighting  of  Bom- 
bay. I  might  add  that  three  or  four  local  firms 
have  tendered  bids.  These  firms,  I  understand, 
are  simply  representatives  of  European  capitalists 
and  electric  construction  companies.  I  might  fur- 
ther say  that  India  possesses  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  coal,  and,  while  it  is  inferior  to  the  Welsh 
coal,  yet  it  is  correspondingly  cheaper,  and  consid- 
ered very  good  for  steam  purposes.  It  sells  at 
this  port  for  from  13  to  15  rupees  ($4.25  to  $5.25)  per 
ton,  according  to  the  quality. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  electric  supplies 
and  apparatus  from  our  shipping  ports  to  Bombay- 
could  be  greatly  lessened  by  freighting  in  sailing- 
vessels  around  the  Cape.  This  would  avoid  Suez 
Canal  tolls,  and,  by  judicious  management  in 
shipping,  the  extra  timetaken  would  not  be  felt. 
Under  the  Indian  tariff  code,  a  large  proportion  of 
an  electric  plant  would  enter  duty  free.     Howev- 
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er.  the  question  of  tariff  would  not  figure  in  com- 
petition for  the  contract,  as  all  companies  are 
treated  equally. 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
aid  and  further  American  interests,  and  would  im- 
press upon  any  company  wishing  to  enter  upon 
this  field  the  absolute  necessity  of  sending  reliable 
agents  to  represent  it. 


Consul  Listoe  writes  from  Rotterdam,  June  n, 
1900 : 

As  the  reports  sent  out  from  this  consulate  have 
served  to  stimulate  the  trade  in  American  lumber 
at  Rotterdam,  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  Th.  H.  Leijenaar, 
importers  at  this  port,  have  commenced  to  pub- 
lish a  monthly  lumber  market  report  for  distri- 
bution among  their  American  customers  and 
lumber  manufacturers  generally.  I  transmit  the 
report  dated  June  1  : 

There  is  a  pretty  good  tone  prevailing  in  our 
market  for  American  hard  woods,  and,  the  de- 
mand having  been  rather  lively  during  the  last 
months,  stocks  of  logs  as  well  as  of  lumber  are 
very  light,  except  of  oak  lumber  2  inches,  which 
should  not  be  shipped  just  now,  except  in  really 
prime  quality. 

Quotations  are  for  logs  per  1,000  feet  Scribner 
rule  and  for  lumber  per  1,000  feet  board  measure. 

Walnut  logs  :  None  on  spot  and  shipments  are 
eagerly  solicited.  Good  logs  16  inches  and  up  to 
average  20  to  21  inches  will  obtain  $90  to  $100  ;  to 
average  22  to  23  inches,  $110  to  $120,  according  to 
quality. 

White-oak  logs  :  All  cleared  and  shipments  24 
inches  and  up  will  realize  $45  to  $47. 

Good  whitewood  logs  are  wanted  and  logs  28 
inches  and  up  will  readily  sell  at  $42  to  $44. 

Hickory  logs  of  good  quality  and  small  brown 
heart  are  worth  to-day  $50;  the  demand,  however, 
is  limited. 

Persimmon  legs  10  inches  and  up  will  bring  $16 
per  2,240  pounds. 

White-ash  logs  14  inches  and  up,  $44  to  $45. 

Gum  logs:  There  are  large  stocks  without  buy- 
ers. 

White-oak  lumber,  plain,  1  to  4  inches  sells  for 
$46  to  $52  ;  three-eighths,  one-half,  five-eighths, 
and  three-fourths  inch  also  in  good  demand. 

White-oak  stairsteps  1%,  2,  2%  inches  by  11,  12, 
and  13  inches,  $52  to  $54. 

White-oak  strips  1%  by  4,  5,  and  6  inches,  8  to  16 
feet  long,  $46  to  $48. 

White-oak  parquetry  strips  are  in  small  de- 
mand ;  1  by  4,  5,  6  inches,  $40. 

Oak  scantlings  3  by  3  inchs,  3  by  4  inches,  4  by  4 
inches,  8  to  16  feet  long,  $42  to  $44. 

Walnut  lumber  1  inch,  $106  to  $108  ;  i^,  t%,  1^,  2 
inchs,  $110  to  $115  ;  2%  to  4  inches,  §120  to  $125. 

Satin  walnut  lumber  :  All  stocks  cleared,  and 
the  demand  is  continually  good  ;  1  inch,  $41  to  $42  ; 
i-Vt  to  i'/i  inches,  $42  to  $43  ;  1%  to  3  inches,  $45  to 

$47- 

Cottonwood  lumber  1  inch,  $28  to  $29;  \%  to  2 
inches,  $29  to  $31  ;  one-half  and  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  is  also  in  good  demand. 

Ash  lumber  1  to  3  inches,  $45  to  $54. 

Red  cypress  1  to  2  inches,  §37  to  $39. 

Pitch  pine  1  to  4  inches  by  u  inches  and  up,  £13 
to  j£i3  ios. 


\7'OU  would  like  the  lamp- 
A  chimneys  that  do  not 
amuse  themselves  by  pop- 
ping at  inconvenient  times, 
wouldn't  you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum- 
bler. A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth' s  "pearl  top"  and 
"pearl  glass"  —  they  don't 
break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for 
years  sometimes. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimney*.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  n*lit  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
Wc  mail  it   FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Alcoholic  Thermometer  of  the  Far 
West. --"The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  back  in  the  early  'So's."  said  a  man  who 
used  to  live  in  the  West.  "I  met  him  on  a  sleep- 
ing-car coming  East  from  Wyoming,  where  he  had 
been  visiting  his  ranch  on  the  edge  of  the  bad 
lands.  There  were  eight  or  ten  passengers  on  the 
car,  representing  the  usual  wide  variety  of  type 
to  be  found  on  the  frontier,  and  I  remember  that 
Roosevelt  easily  took  the  lead  in  conversation. 
His  versatility  and  the  extent  of  his  information 
were  surprising,  and  there  was  a  vein  of  quaint 
humor  that  ran  through  his  talk  and  lent  a  certain 
sparkle  to  almost  everything  he  said.  Somebody 
remarked,  for  instance,  that  he  had  recently  vis- 
ited a  new  mining-camp  in  the  Black  Hills,  and 
had  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  a  drink  of  execrable 
whisky. 

' '  You  can  always  determine  a  camp's  age  and 
stage  of  development  by  the  price  charged  for 
drinks,'  said  Roosevelt,  chuckling.  'Four-bit 
whisky  means  recent  occupation,  unsettled  con- 
ditions, and  the  presence  of  one  half-barrel  which 
some  fellow  has  brought  over  the  trail  on  a  burro. 
Two-bit  whisky  indicates  that  the  regulation 
boom  is  on  ;  that  tender-feet  are  plenty,  and  that 
regular  communication  with  the  outside  world 
has  been  established.  The  next  drop  to  three  for 
a  half  is  not  the  sign  of  a  slump,  but  merely  shows 
that  the  first  excitement  has  passed,  and  the  town 
is  getting  down  to  what  they  call  a  business  basis. 
Fifteen-cent  drinks  mean  that  the  business  basis  is 
reached,  courts  have  been  established,  a  school- 
house  is  being  built,  claim-jumping  has  become 
bad  form,  plug-hats  are  tolerated,  and  faro- banks 
have  moved  upstairs.  Any  further  decline,  how- 
ever, '  added  Mr.  Roosevelt,  'is  a  danger-signal. 
Two-for-a-quarter  whisky  is  a  sure  sign  of  dete- 
rioration, and  five-cent  beer  means  that  a  stam- 
pede has  set  in  for  the  next  diggings.  That's  the 
way  to  read  the  alcoholic  thermometer  of  the 
woollv  West.'  "— Xeii'  Orleans  Times- Democrat . 
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This  Stove 

weighs  4  lbs.,  is  of  solid  brass,  with  tinned  iron  standards. 
It  is  8%  inches  high  and  8&  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top 
It  will  boil  a  quart  of  water  in  four  minutes,  or  do  a  six 
pound  roast  of  meat  to  a  turn  in  sixty. 

No  smoke  or  bad  odor.  It  is  a  gas  stove, 
producing  its  own  gas  from  kerosene,  yet  is 
perfectly  safe.  Its  cost  for  fuel  is  only  one-half 
a  cent  an  hour.  A  quart  of  oil  will  run  it  for 
five  hours.  Flame  is  perfectly  regulated  or  in- 
stantly extinguished.  The  stove  is  handsome 
and  should  last  a  lifetime.     It  costs  $3.75. 

For  use  in  kitchen,  in  camp,  on  yachts,  or 
anywhere  a  compact,  portable  and  good  stove 
is  needed. 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  more  fully  of  its 
convenience  and  economy. 

THE  PRIMUS  CO.,  292  Johnson  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 


M.  Pichon.—  The  Paris  correspondent  to  the 
London  Truth  gives  the  following  about  M,  Pi- 
chon, the  French  minister  at  Peking  : 

I  can  not  reconcile  myself  to  the  oblivion  into 
which  M.  and  Mme.  Pichon  have  already  fallen. 
For  years  I  used  to  see  Pichon  several  times  a 
week.  He  had  one  of  those  Roman  faces  that  one 
sometimes  sees  at  Nimes,  wore  spectacles,  was  a 
man  of  a  cold,  undemonstrative  manner,  with 
a  head  that  warmed  easily.  His  speech  was  un- 
der all  circumstances  straightforward.  It  might 
be  reserved,  but  was  sure  to  be  truthful.  The 
habit  of  listening  to  great  doctors'  diagnoses  and 
clinical  lectures  gave  him  a  clear,  trenchant  style. 
He  had  a  good  deal  of  natural  dignity,  was  obli- 
ging, and  did  not  enjoy  being  thanked  for  services 
he  rendered.  Pichon  {anglice,  little  pitcher)  began 
life  as  a  medical  student.  His  fate  would  have 
been  different  had  he  not  been  plucked  at  the  de- 
gree examination.  This  disappointment  took 
place  when  Radical  republicanism  was  carrying 
all  before  it  in  Paris.  La  Justice  was  being  started. 
Pichon  applied  for  a  place  on  the  staff,  was  ac- 
j  cepted,  and  became  a  successful  candidate  for 
that  paper  at  the  municipal  elections. 

The  reform  of  hospitals  and  the  system  of  poor 
relief  was  called  for  by  him.  As  a  medical  stu- 
dent, he  had  seen  how  the  poor  suffer,  and,  apart 
from  party  politics,  really  felt  for  them.  At  Pe- 
king, he  organized  a  dispensary  in  the  legation  to 
give  medical  relief,  and  often  food,  to  the  poor 
there.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  did  not  stay  longer  at 
the  Hotel  de  Villc.  La  Justice  hoisted  him  and  M. 
Eanessan  —  now  marine  minister  —  M.  Pelletan, 
with  some  other  members  of  its  staff,  into  Parlia- 
ment. Pichon,  there  and  in  the  paper,  took  up 
foreign  affairs.  I  dare  say  he  looked  forward  to 
becoming  foreign  minister,  and  was  qualifying 
for  the  post.  He  often  worried  foreign  ministers 
with  interpolations  about  their  relations  with  the 
Pope  and  with  Catholic  missions  in  the  Bast. 
Spuller  was  bothered  by  him  to  suppress  tin- 
French  embassy  to  the  Vatican.  I  remember  Pi- 
chon attacking  him  for  the  support  he  gave  to 
enterprising  monsignors  in  China. 

The  Radical  party  collapsed  under  the  obloquy 
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The  Best  Stove  on  Earth 
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of  the  Panama  scandals.  Pichon,  who  had  never 
fingered  a  check,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
desert  it  or  to  go  down  with  it.  He  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  then  foreign  minister,  who  gave 
him  the  unenviable  post  of  minister  to  Haiti. 
The  prospect  of  living  among  negro  republicans 
was  not  inviting.  But  the  Haiti  legation  was 
a  foot  in  the  stirrup.  He  was  soon  promoted  to 
Argentina,  and  then  to  China.  For  some  time  he 
showed  in  letters  ,to  friends  intense  anxiety  for 
removal  to  some  other  capital.  I  was  shown  let- 
ters from  him  as  they  arrived.  He  did  not  state 
in  detail  the  reason  for  his  fears  ;  but  he  owned  to 
harrowing  apprehension,  and  wanted  to  be  out  of 
a  vortex  of  dangerous  intrigues.  The  straightfor- 
ward Pichon  would  have  been  no  meet  colleague 
for  diplomats  receiving  instructions  from  Loban- 
off  and  Muravieff.  He  saw  that  forces  were  being 
unloosed  that  could  not  be  restrained  if  they  once 
broke  bounds.  One  communal  insurrection  was 
enough  for  him  ;  he  did  not  want  to  see  a  second. 

Meanwhile,  he  and  the  other  diplomats  tried  to 
drive  away  their  fears  by  getting  up  sociable 
amusements.  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that  M. 
Pichon  and  his  excellent  wife  are  not  massacred. 
She  was  an  excellent,  unobtrusive  person,  ab- 
sorbed in  her  menage,  when  I  knew  them.  They 
lived  in  the  He  St.  Louis,  in  a  quiet,  honest,  bour- 
geois way.  Pichon  was  studious  and  conscien- 
tious in  discharging  his  duties  as  journalist  and 
deputy.  His  mother-in-law's  single  ground  for 
complaint  was  that  he  was  unambitious.  He  was 
a  devoted  son  to  Mme.  Pichon  Dollfus,  his  mother. 
She  is  now  in  her  seventy-eighth  year,  and  is  be- 
side herself  with  horror  at  events  in  Peking. 
Mme.  Pichon's  mother  is  not  a  less  great  sufferer. 
M.  Delcasse  does  what  he  can  to  encourage  them 
to  hope.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  that  minis- 
ter, and  of  M.  Loubet,  was  from  Pichon.  Of  the 
latter  he  said  :  "  He  is  a  thoroughly  good  aad 
honest  man.  A  more  obliging  neighbor  does  not 
exist." 
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One  of  Senator  Hoar's  Jokes. — Not  long  ago 
Senator  Hoar,  who  is  noted  as  an  inveterate  pun- 
ster, was  joined  in  the  corridor  of  the  capital  by  a 
former  colleague  in  the  Senate,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached the  entrance  to  the  Senate  chamber 
Mr.  Hoar  motioned  his  companion  to  pass  in  first. 
"After  you,"  said  the  ex,-senator,  drawing  back 
politely.  "No,  indeed,"  retorted  Senator  Hoar; 
"the  X's  always  go  before  the  wise." — Springfield 
Republican. 

His  Version.  —  Among  the  many  stories  told 
lately  in  connection  with  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll 
the  following  seems  to  have  escaped  repetition  : 
A  distinguished  officer  of  the  army  called  on  the 
duke  at  Inverary  Castle,  and  was  told  by  the  serv- 
ant that  he  was  not  at  home.  "Where  is  he?" 
asked  the  officer.  "He's  awa' — awa',"  was  Don- 
ald's hesitating  reply — "awa'  washing  himself." 
The  duke  was  at  a  seaside  watering-place.— Lon- 
don Globe. 


A  Poor  Binding. — "My  wife,"  boasted  the 
happy  young  Benedick,  "is  an  open  book  to  me." 
"Mine,  too,"  declared  the  old  married  man;  "I 
can't  shut  her  up." — Philadelphia  Press. 


ICegrets. — A  country  paper  has  this  personal 
item  :  "Those  who  know  old  Mr.  Wilson  of  this 
place  personally  will  regret  to  hear  that  he  was 
assaulted  in  a  brutal  manner  last  week,  but  was 
not  killed."—  Tit-Bits. 


Paying  the  Freight. — JOHNNY  :  "Paw,  when 
a  man  expresses  an  opinion,  can  he  collect  ex- 
press charges  on  it  ?  " 

Paw:  "He  can — if  he  is  a  lawyer." — Baltimore 
American. 


Literal.  —  Invalid    (to   sympathizing  callen  : 
"My  dear,  I  have  lost  nearly  all  my  hair." 

Literal  Child:  "I  know  where  it  is,  mamma; 
I  saw  it  in  your  dressing-table  drawer." — Harper's 
Bazar. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Sunday  at  the  Zoo.— Mr.  MURPHY  :  "Excuse 
me,  sorr  ;  but  can  ye  direct  me  to  the  goin'  out 
intrance  ? " — Punch. 


What  It  Depended  On.— PASSENGER  :  "(luard, 
have  I  time  to  say  good-by  to  my  wife  at  the  bar- 
rier?" 

GUARD:  "I  don't  know,  sir.  How  long  have  you 
been  married?" — Glasgow  Evening  Times. 


Hot  -  Weather  Idiocies.  —  "That's  cool,"  re- 
marked Hoax,  pointing  to  a  cake  of  ice.  "Yes," 
replied  Joax,  "  but  I've  seen  the  ice-cooler."— 
Philadelphia  Record. 


His  Winning  Words.— She  :  "You  are  not 
perfect." 

He  :  "If  I  could  always  have  you  at  my  side,  I'd 
be  very  near  perfection."— Syracuse  Herald. 


On  the  Voyage  to  Paris.— First  Passenger  : 
"Did  you  have  breakfast,  sir?" 

Second  Passenger:  "Yes,  for  a  while."  — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


In  the  Nature  of  an  Obstacle— <  1LTDE  : 

is  Bunker  Hill." 

Visiting  Briton   (also  a  goifist)  :   uAh! 
was  a  bunker,  to  be  sure  !  "—Puck. 


This 


that 


He  Often  Does.—  MURIEL  :  "Your  brother  pro- 
posed to  me  during  the  service  in  church  last 
evening." 

Zoe  :  "You  mustn't  mind  him.  He  often  talks 
in  his  sleep." — Smart  Set. 


His  Definition.— Tommy  :  "Paw,  why  do  they 
call  a  man  that  has  an  office  a  statesman?" 

Mr.  FlGG  :  "I  think  it  is  because  he  always 
'states'  things  in  the  newspapers,  instead  of  say- 
ing them  like  a  common  man."  —  Indianapolis 
Press. 


His  Husiness— "— Aren't  you  ashamed  to  be  an 
object  of  charity  ?"  exclaimed  the  pedestrian.     "I 

A  Wholesome  Tonic 
Horsford  s  Acid  Phosphate 

Dr.  S.  L.  Williams,  Clarence,  Iowa,  says:  "  I  have 
used  it  to  grand  effect  in  cases  where  a  general  tonic  was 
needed.  For  a  nerve  tonic  I  think  it  the  best  I  have  ever 
used." 


Rheumatic 
Gout 

A  prominent  Philadelphia  physician,  lecturer 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  writes:  "Re- 
fering  to  Tartarlithine  as  a  remedy  for  gout,  I 
will  say  that  I  have  used  it  in  the  treatment  of 
about  a  dozen  cases,  with  results  that  are  won- 
derful. The  chief  feature  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  patients  improve  under  its  use.  One  of 
the  most  striking  cases  was  that  of  a  physician 
with  gouty  manifestations,  along  with  inability 
to  digest  starchy  foods,  muscular  rheumatism, 
bilious  headaches,  and  a  gouty  eczema,  includ- 
ing the  balls  of  the  thumbs  and  between  the 
ringers.  I  prescribed  Tartarlithine,  with  plenty 
of  water,  and  the  avoidance  of  nitrogenous 
food;  and  in  one  week  there  was  absolute  dis- 
appearance of  all  uric  acid  manifestations.  The 
habitual  and  general  nervous  irritability  were 
all  gone,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  done  the 
best  week's  work  which  lie  had  accomplished 
for  years." 

Tartarlithine  is  supplied  in  bottles 
containing  50  doses  at  $1.00,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  all  druggists  or  post- 
free  by  mail.  Pamphlets  with  Testi- 
monials sent  free. 
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*in't  no  object  of  charity,"  replied  Meandering 
Mike,  indignantly.  "I'm  a  great  moral  an'  civili- 
zin'  influence.  1  am  a  promoter  of  philanthropy." 
—  Washington  Star. 

Jealous    of    His    Prerogative—  M  A  N  A  G  E  k  . 

"What  do  you   mean    ay   using  such  language?" 
Are  you  the  manager  here,  or  am  I  !" 
Employee  :  "I  know  I'm  not  the  manager." 
MANAGER:  "Very  well,  then;  if  you're  not  the 
manager,   why   do  you   talk   like  an    idiot ? "—  Tit- 
Bits. 


A  Rural  Philosopher.—  "Si."  yelled  the  neigh- 
bor from  the  road,  "your  wife  has  jist  run  off 
with  Bill  Johnson."  "She  hez.  hez  she  ?"  answered 
the  farmer  in  the  field  ;  "wall.  Bill  allays  wuz  a- 
borrerin'   trouble.     Git  ap    there  ! " — Indianapolis 


Taking  the  Census— J' >nes  :  "Great  Scott! 
has  that  man  been  in  an  explosion  or  a  railroad 
wreck?" 

Brown  :  "Neither.  He's  a  census  enumerator 
who  showed  up  a  smaller  population  in  his  town 
than  it  had  ten  years  ago.™— Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Sign  of  Bravery. — "Women  often  show  more 
fortitude  than  men."  remarked  the  thoughtful 
man;  "they  are  the  brave  ones,  after  all."  "You 
are  right,"  answered  Mr.  Meekton,  "perfectly 
right.  Why.  I  once  knew  a  woman  who  stood  up 
inadebate  and  told  Henrietta  she  was  mistaken  !  " 
—Washington  Stdr. 


Her  Complaint.— Mrs.  SHORT  :  "Oh,  dear,  I  do 
wish  we  were  rich.  Just  think  of  the  good  we 
could  do  if  we  only  had  lots  of  money." 

Mr.  SHORT  :  "True,  my  dear  ;  but  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  a  quiet  way  now." 

MRS.  SHORT  :  "Yes,  of  course— but  no  one  will 
ever  hear  of  it." — Chicago  News. 


A  Good  Backing. — "I,"  said  the  gentleman  who 
had  fairly  prospered,  "am  amply  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  took  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  '  as  my 
motto  when  I  began  business  life."  "There  is 
nothing,"  said  the  second  gentleman,  who  had 
measured  business  wits  with  the  first  gentleman, 
"like  having  good  backing." — Indianapolis  Press. 


One  Point  Gained.  — "  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Sinus 
Barker,  with  characteristic  cynicism,  "I'm  glad 
they  draw  the  line  in  this  feminine  determination 
to  usurp  the  place  of  men  in  modern  civilization." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  "I  note  that  there  is  no 
movement  afoot  to  have  the  wives  stay  in  town 
during  the  summer  and  earn  money  so  as  to  send 
their  husbands  to  the  seashore."—  Washington 
Star. 


How  He  Got  Out^of  It.— JIGGER  :  "I  was  po- 
lite enough  to  compliment  Calendar  upon  his  new 
book  ;  but  he  didn't  know  enough  to  let  it  go  at 
that.  He  had  to  ask  me  if  I  had  read  it.  Not 
much  tact  in  Calendar." 

BAGLEY  :  "And  what  did  you  say  when  he  asked 
you  that  '■" 

Jtfi'ii k  .  "On,  I  turned  it  off  by  saying  no,  I 
hadn't  read  the  book;  that  I  was  thinking  of  the 
binding  when  I  spoke  of  it."— Boston  Iran  script. 


The  Soft  AiiHwer.      Speaking  of  the  soft  answer 
which  turns  away  wrath,  a  little  Irish   boy  in  the 
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local  school  was  recentlv  reproved  by  his  teacher 
for  some  misdoing,  "I  saw  you  do  it,  Jerry,"  said 
the  teacher.  "Yes,"  replied  the  lad,  "I  tells  them 
there  ain't  much  you  don't  see  wid  them  purty 
black  eyes  of  yours." — Mnscotah  Record. 


Caught.— An  English  officer  in  Malta  stopped,  in 
riding,  to  ask  a  native  the  way.  He  was  answered 
by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  "No  speak  Eng- 
lish." "You're  a  fool,  then,"  said  the  officer.  But 
the  man  knew  enough  English  to  ask:  "Do  you 
understand  Maltese  ?"  "No."  "Do  you  know  Ar- 
abic?" "No."  "Do  you  know  Italian?"  "No." 
"Do  you  know  Greek?"  "No."  "Then  you  four 
fools.     I  onlv  one  !  " — New  York  Tribune. 


A  Good  Cause.— After  Sunday-school  little  Ned 
and  his  younger  cousin,  Horton,  were  permitted 
to  play  in  the  yard  on  condition  that  they  would 
be  very  good  and  quiet.  They  had  not  been  out 
long  when  Ned's  mother  heard  loud  screams. 
Upon  investigating  the  cause,  she  found  her  small 
son  sitting  on  his  cousin,  pounding  him  vigorously 
in  spite  of  Horton's  pitiful  wails.  "Well,  mamma," 
Ned  explained,  "I  wanted  to  teach  him  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  he  said  he  wouldn't  learn  it." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


A  Census  Kpisode. — After  the  census  man  had 
jotted  down  the  answers  to  the  preceding  ques- 
tions, he  asked  :  "Do  you  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage?" "Say,"  replied  the  "gent  "  who  was  un- 
der examination,  "what  kind  of  a  spiel  is  this 
your'e  uncorkin'  on  me,  anyway  ?  Me  speak  the 
English  language?  Well,  my  boy,  if  you  think 
I'm  talkin'  Choctaw  to  you  now  you're  up  against 
one  of  the  emptiest  propositions  that  ever  come 
down  the  pike.  Say,  if  the  man  that  invented  the 
English  language  could  hear  me  spiel  on  my 
larynx  he'd  holler  for  help,  and  that's  no  josli, 
neither.  You  don't  hafter  have  no  translator  to 
git  my  meanin'  into  your  headpiece  do  you,  huh  ? 
Me  talk  English  !  Old  man,  if  I'm  trowin'  any- 
thing else  into  you  right  now,  you  give  me  a  map 
of  it  on  a  roller,  will  you  ? " — Chicago  Times-Herald. 


Precautions. — I  used  to  know  a  nervous  man, 
who  feared  that  he'd  be  robbed.  Immense  precau- 
tions did  he  use,  yet  with  that  terror  throbbed. 
He  thought  thieves  might  take  anything  —  his 
folks,    his    goods,    his    life  —  so    when    he    went 

away  from  home  he  always  wired  his  wife.  He 
pursed  his  lips  to  keep  them  safe,  he  used  to  hide 
his  son  ;  he  always  kept  his  books  well  bound  :  he 
liked  tied  games  alone.  Of  course  he'd  lashes  on 
his  eyes,  and  as  it  sometimes  rains,  he  took  in  all 
the  shows  each  night.  His  argument  had  chains. 
He  wouldn't  buy  a  chainless  wheel,  altho  the 
neighbors  laughed  ;  and  when  he  died  he  left  a 
wish  they'd  sink  his  marble  shaft. —  Yale  Record. 

Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

C  H  I  N  A . 
August  6. — A  seven  and  one-half  hours'  battle 
took  place  between  the  allied  forces  and  Chi- 
nese eight  miles  from  Tien-Tsin  on  Sunday  ; 
the  Chinese  retreated,  but  1,200  foreign  troops 
out  of  16,000  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  French  consul  at  Chung-King  telegraphs, 
under  date  of  August  3,  that  the  situation  is 
becoming  more  serious  in  the  Upper  Kiang 
Tse.  The  English  consul  has  left,  with  the 
custom-house  staff,  and  the  French  consul 
intends  to  leave,  with  his  Japanese  colleague. 

Further  Russian  victories  are  reported  from 
the  Amur  district. 

August  7.  —  It  is  reported  by  wire  to  the  Japanese 
consul  at  Shanghai  that  the  ministers  in  Pe- 
king were  safe  on  August  1,  but  that  an  at- 
tack was  expected,  and  that  only  twenty-live 
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rounds  of  ammunition  and  six  days'  provi- 
sions for  each  man  remained. 
August  8.— Sir  Claude  Macdonald  sends  a  ci- 
pher despatch,  dated  August  3,  saying  that 
the  rifle  fire  on  the  Legation  has  continued 
since  July  16,  the  casualties  being  60  killed 
and  no  wounded. 

Admiral  Bruce  sends  a  message  describing  the 
advance  of  the  allies  from  Tien-Tsin,  and  a 
battle  two  miles  from  the  city. 

It  is  reported  that  Field-Marshal  Count  von 
Waldersee  has  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  forces. 

A  message  insisting  on  entire  compliance  with 
President  McKinley's  demands  is  handed  by 
Acting  Secretary  Adee  to  Minister  Wu. 

August  9.— Messages  from  the  envoys  are  re- 
ceived at  the  French,  Berlin,  and  Austrian 
foreign  offices. 

Yang-Tsun,  an  important  stragetic  position, 
is  captured. 

A  force  of  Cossacks,  sent  by  Russians  to  clear 
the  Chinese  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ai- 
gun,  captures  a  Chinese  general  and  63  men. 

August  10.— The  Belgian  Foreign  Office  receives 
a  message  from  Peking  saying  that  Li  Hung 
Chang  has  been  appointed  a  minister  with 
full  powers  to  arrange  peace. 

Two  Russian  victories  are. reported  ;  one  at 
Haichow,  and  one  north  of  the  Amur  River. 

A  message  from  Minister  Conger  is  received 
at  the  State  Department,  and  a  reply  is  sent 
to  him  approving  his  course  in  refusing  to 
leave  Peking  with  a  Chinese  escort. 

August  11. — A  St.  Petersburg  despatch  says  that 
the  Czar  has  given  his  permission  to  his  en- 
voy to  leave  Peking  under  a  Chinese  guard. 

Minister  Conger  cables  that  the  situation  is 
desperate,  but  the  legations  would  hold  out 
indefinitely. 

August  12.  — The  French  Government  refuses  to 
allow  its  representative  to  leave  Peking  un- 
der Chinese  escort. 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
haveapproved  the  appointment  of  Field-Mar- 
shal Count  von  Waldersee  as  commander-in- 
.  chief  of  the  allied  forces  ;.the  United  States 
and  Japan  unreservedly,  Great  Britain  on 
condition  that  the  other  powers  agree. 

South  Africa. 

August  6.— It  is  reported  from  Pretoria  that  Lord 
Kitchener  is  tightening  the  cordon  around 
General  De  Wet  and  Mr.  Steyn. 

August  7  — Lord  Roberts  reports  the  capture  of 
Harrismith  by  General  MacDonald.  and  also 
that  it  was  probable  that  the  garrison  on 
Elands  River  had  been  relieved. 

August  8  -  Lord  Roberts  reports  that  he  fears 
the  garrison  at  Elands  River  has  been  cap- 
tured, 
('■eneral  Sir  Charles  Warren    sails  from  Cape 
Town  for  England. 

The  Boer  delegates  arrive  in  Berlin. 
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August  10.  — It  is  reported  that  Lord  Methuen 
has  checked  the  march  of  General  De  Wet. 

August  11.— Lord  Roberts  speaks  in  contemptu- 
ous terms  of  a  Boer  plot,  and  adds  that  Bul- 
ler,  Rundle,  and  Hunter  have  made  success- 
ful moves. 

August  12. — Lord  Roberts  reports  that  the  Boers 
are  fleeing  in  front  of  Kitchener's  and  Me- 
thuen's  forces. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

August  6. —  The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  an- 
nounces that  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
prohibited  all  emigration  of  Japanese  labor- 
ers to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Telephonic  communications  between  German 
and  French  cities  are  opened. 

August  9.— Sir  Francis  R.  Plunkett  has  been  ap- 
pointed British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and 
Sir  Henry  M.  Durand  to  a  similar  post  at 
Madrid. 

Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  the  well-known  Socialist 
speaker,  and  editor  of  the  I'orwarls,  dies  in 
Berlin. 

August  8 —Count  Lamsdorff,  who  was  recently 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  appointed  per- 
manent foreign  minister. 

August  9.- King  Humbert  of  Italy  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in  Rome. 

August  10. — Lord  Russell,  Chief-Justice  of  Eng- 
land, dies  in  London. 

August  11.— King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  takes 
the  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

August  12.  —Philippines  :  General  MacArthur  re- 
ports the  surrender  of  Colonel  Grossa,  with 
13  officers  and  169  men,  to  Colonel  Freeman, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  near  Tayung. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign: 

August  6.— The  Alabama  election  results  in  the 
choice  of  William  J.  Sanford  (Dem  )  as  gov- 
ernor, and  an  almost  unanimously  Demo- 
cratic legislature.  The  legislature  will  take 
steps  for  limiting  the  suffrage. 

August  7.- Ex-Congressman  Charles  H.  Towne 
declines  the  nomination  for  Vice-President 
made  by  the  Populist  National  Convention 
at  Sioux  Falls. 

August  8  —William  Jennings   Bryan   and   Adlai 

E.  Stevenson,  the  Democratic  candidates  for 

President  and  Vice-President,  are  formally 

•    notified  of  their  nominations  by  the  Kansas 

Cit)-  Convention,  at  Indianapolis. 

The  Wisconsin  Republicans,  at  their  state 
convention  in  Milwaukee,  nominate  ex-Con- 
gressman Robert  M.  La  Follette  for  gov- 
ernor. 

August  10— The  Texas  Democrats  at  Waco 
nominate  a  state  ticket  headed  by  J.  D. 
Savers  for  governor. 

o  1  hi  r  Dohi  stic  News. 

August  6.— The  count  of  the  population  of  Buffa- 
lo, Xew  York,  just  completed,  is  ;52,2i9;  in 
1890,  it  was  255,664  ;  the  increase  is  7.77  per 
cent. 

August  8.— The  population  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
according  to  recent  census  reports,  is  175,597  ; 
in  1S90  it  was  132,146  ;  the  increase  is  32.88  per 
cent. 

The  India  Famine  Relief  Fund,  contributed  to 
by  pci  sons  all  over  the  country,  has  reached 
§200,020. 
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August  10  —General  Wood  starts  on  a  tour  of 
the  provinces  of  Cuba  to  urge  that  capable 
men  be  sent  to  the  constitutional  convention. 


Readers  of  The  Literary 


TO 
AUTHORS 
SEEKING 

A 
PUBLISHER 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  A-riting  to  advertisers. 


August    11  —A   great    heat   wave   causes    many 
prostrations  and  deaths. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest." 

Problem  494. 
By  James  Telford. 
Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White — Six  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  495. 

Contributed  by  W.  A.  Shinkman. 
Black— Six  Pieces. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  489. 

Key-move,  Q— Kt  6. 

No.  490. 


R-B4 
K— Kt4 


Q-R  4ch! 


Kt — B  3,  mates 


B-B3 


PxR 


K 

kQ 

K- 
Kt 

R3 

-B5 

ch 

K- 

Kt4 

Px 
Kt 

Kt 
-BS 

ch 

K- 

Kt4 

Kt  — Kt  4,  mate 


Q— Kt  4,  mate 


Q  x  Kt,  mate 


Kt  x  Q  P,  mate 


Q  x  Kt,  mate 


P  x  Kt 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  II.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  l'a.; 
C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville.  W.  V:i.;  the  Rev.  F. 
H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  X.  C;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  J.  D.  Leduc,  Ste. 
Scholastique,  Can.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.;  B.  J.  Richmond,  Cum- 
berland, Md.;    Or.  K.  J.  Moore,  Riverton,  Ala.;  M. 


Stivers,  Greensboro,  X.  C.J  W,  R.  Coumbe,  Lake- 
land, Fla. 

489  (only):  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
J.  II.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Dr.  T.  H. 
Faulkner.  Kingston,  X.  C.J  F.  F.  Osgood,  North 
Conway,  X.  H.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Ef- 
fingham, 111.;  O.  S.  Veerhoff,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Dr.  H.  L.  Hibbard,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  "  Merope,"  Cincinnati. 

Comments (489):  "Well  bred,  by  Theodor  Bieede" 
— I.W.  B.;  "Neat"— C.  R.  O.;  "An  average  smart 
two-er"— F.  H.  J.;  "Very  clumsy,  and  hardly 
worthy  a  place  in  THE  DlGKsT"— M.  M.;  "Quite 
neat,  but  very  easy"— W.  W.;  "A  good  one" — J. 
G.  L.;  "A  beautiful  composition  '' — F.  S.  F. 

(49c:  "A  complex  lock,  with  a  well-turned  key" 
— I.  W.  B.;  "Key  good,  and  otherwise  fine" — C.  R. 
O.;  "Of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  with  obscure 
key"— F.  H.  J.;  "Really,  very  fine "-M.  M.j  "Not 
as  easy  as  it  looks"— W.  W.j  "Superb;  deserves 
first  prize" — J.  G.  L.;  "Key  very  skilfully  hidden" 
— J.  D.  L.j  "Very  ingenious;  a  deep  and  difficult 
key"— B.   A.   R. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  O.  S.  V.,  H.  L.  H., 
and  G.  B.  Morrison,  College  View,  Neb  ,  got  487  ; 
M.  Brown,  Austin,  Tex.,  486 ;  R.  B.  Lockwood, 
Paris,  France,  483. 

We  are  under  very  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay  Lemon,  of  New  York  City,  for  his  kindness 
in  acting  as  the  Judge  in  the  Dalton  Prize  Compe- 
tition. 

The  "  Flukes  "  of  Masters. 

In  the  late  Paris  Tournament,  Didier,  who  had 
an  even  game  against  Pillsbury,  left  his  Queen  en 
prise  with  Burn ;  this  same  Frenchman  had  far 
and  away  the  best  of  it,  but  overlooked  a  mate  on 
the  move.  Now  comes  Showalter  with  a  "fluke" 
which  not  only  loses  him  the  Rook,  but  brings 
about  a  mate. 


Petroff's  Defense. 


MAROCZY. 

White. 
P-K4 
Kt— K  B3 
P-Q4 
B-Q3 
Kt  x  P 
Castles 
P-QB  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
Px  B 


SHOWALTER. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-K  B  3 
Kt  x  P 
P-Q4 
B-Q3 
Castles 
P-Q  B3 
B  x  Kt 
Ktx  Kt 


MAROCZY. 

White. 

10  Px  Kt 

11  Px  B 

12  Bx  B 

13  Q-Kt  3 

14  B— R  3 

15  QR-Qsq 

16  R—  Q6 
7  Q-R  4 


18  Q  x  R,  mate. 


SHOWALTER. 

Black. 
Px  P 
B-K  3 
Px  B 
Q— B  sq 
P-B4 
P-Q  Kt  3 
R— Ksq 

Q-R  3 


The  Composite  Game. 


Ruy 

Lopez. 

White. 

Black. 

iP— K4 

P— K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

Kt-QB3 

3  B-Kt  5 

Kt— K  B  3 

4  Castles 

Kt  x  P 

5P-O4 

P-Q  4 

6  Q— K  2 

Px  P 

7  B— K  Kt  5 

B— K  2 

8  B  x  B 

QxB 

gKt  x  P 

B— Q2 

10  B  x  Kt 

BxB 

11  P— KB  3 

The  Rev.  C.  I.  Taylor,  Linden,  Mich.,  sent  Black's 
10th  move,  which,  of  course,  was  better  than  Px  B. 
Dr.  H.  P.  Chase,  also  a  resident  of  Linden,  in  send- 
ing White's  nth  move,  says  :  "The  peculiar  condi- 
tions show  for  themselves." 

Something  Strange. 

The  game  given  below  was  played  by  corre- 
spondence by  two  members  of  the  Iowa  Chess- 
Association.  The  winner  informs  us  that  he 
played  one  of  Morphy's  games,  and,  therefore,  is 
not  entitled  to  any  originality.  The  fact  that  his 
opponent,  a  strong  player,  who  had  never  seen 
the  game,  followed  the  same  line  of  play,  proves 
that  the  correct  defense  is  not  easy  to  find. 


White. 

1  P- 

-K4 

2  P- 

-KB  4 

3  Kt 

-B3 

4B 

B4 

5  Castles 

6Q 

x  P 

?P- 

-K  , 

8B 

x  P  ch 

9P- 
10  B- 

■&\ 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Px  P 
P-Kt4 
P— Kt  s 
Px  Kt 

U 

x  P 

K  x  I! 
Q  x  P  ch 
Q-B3 


8 


White.  Black. 

11  B  x  B  P      B— K  2 
isKt-B3      P— B  3 

13  Q  R-K  sq  P-Q  4 

14  Kt  x  P         P  x  Kt 

15  Q-R  s  ch  Q-Kt  3 
■  6  BR  6dis.  Kt-B3 


17  R 
.8Q- 


ch 


Games  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 

Marshall  Gets  the  Best  of  Pillsbury. 


Petroff's  Defense. 


PILLSBURY. 

White. 
P—  K  4 
Kt-K  B  3 

P-Q  4 

P  x  Q  P(b) 
B-Q  B4 
P-B3 
B-K  2(c) 

8  P  x  P 

9  Castles 
10  P— B  4 
n  B-Q  3 
12  B-Kt  2(d) 
i3QKt-Q2 

(f) 

14  R  x  Kt 

15  K  x  B 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 
P— K  4 
Kt-K  B  3 
P-Q  4  (a) 
P  x  P 

B-Kt  5  ch 
Q— K  2  ch 
P  x  P 
B— Q  B  4 
Castles 
R— K  sq 
B-K  Kt5 
Kt-K  5  (e) 
Kt  x  P! 

B  x  R  ch 

Q-K  6  ch 


I'lLLSBlRY 

White. 
i6K-Kt  3 
17  K  x  B 
.8  K-R  3  (g) 

19  R— B  sq 

20  Q-B  2 

21  P— Kt  3(i) 

22  P— Kt  4(1) 

*3Q*Q 

24  R  B  3  (m) 

25  K— Kt  2 

26  Kt  x  P 

27  K-Kt  3 

28  P— K  R  3 

2g   P  X  P 
30  K  x  P 
Resigns 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 
QxB 
R— K  7! 
Kt-Q  2(h) 
P-K  R  4 
Kt-B  4 
P-K  Kt4(k> 
R  x  Kt  (Q  2) 
Rx  Q 
P-B4 
B  P  x  P 
R  Q  7  ch 
Rx  B 
R— K  B  sq 
P  x  P 
R  (B  sq)-B  7 


Notes  from   The  Evening  Post,  New  i  'ork. 


(a)     Avoiding 
Px  P. 


all     complications  arising    from 


(b)  After  4  Kt  x  P,  Kt  x  P  ;  5  B— Q  3,  B— Q  3 ;  6 
Q — Kt  2,  White  stands  slightly  better.  Pillsbury 
probably  selected  this  combination  because  he  was 
loath  to  give  his  opponent  a  chance  for  an  early 
exchange  of  Queens. 

(c)  To  interpose  the  Queen  would  be  more 
natural,  but  White  seems  determined  to  evade  a 
Draw. 

(d)  He  can  not  dispute  the  King's  file  by  R— K 
sq,  for  Black  after  exchanging  Queens  and  Rooks 
would  win  by  B— Q  5.  White's  best  move  at  this 
juncture  seems  to  be  Q  Kt — Q  2. 

(e)  Black  has  a  good  position  if  13  B  x  Kt,  QxB; 
14  Q  Kt— Q  2,  Q— Q  6,  and  White  must  offer  the 
exchange  of  Queens  by  Q — Kt  3.  Black  also 
threatens  to  effect  a  series  of  exchanges  begin- 
ning with  Kt-Kt  5.  It  seems  that  White  should 
not  have  tried  any  longer  to  avert  a  Draw. 


Kt — B  3  instead 


(f)  A  blunder  pure  and  simple, 
would  preserve  equality. 

(g")  P— Kt  3  or  K— Kt  3  would  lose  even  more 
speedily  on  account  of  the  rejoinder  Q — Kt  3  ch. 

(h)  So  far  the  younger  master  has  played  in 
fine  style,  but  here  he  goes  amiss.  18..,  P — K  R  4 
would  force  the  issue  directly.  White  can  only 
avert  the  threatened  mate  by  Q — Q  Kt  sq.,  where- 
upon Black  wins  a  piece  by  R  x  Kt,  remaining 
with  exchange  and  Pawn  ahead. 

(i)  21  Q  x  Q,  Kt  x  Q  ;  22  R— Q  Kt  sq,  Kt— B  5  ch  ; 
21  K — Kt  3,  Kt  x  P  would  lose  another  Pawn,  but 
offer  more  chances  of  resistance. 

(k)  This  excellent  move  wins  a  piece  by  force. 

(1)  From  Scylla  into  Charybdis.  P — Kt  5  ch  is 
averted,  but  the  Kt  lost,  nevertheless. 

(m)  If  R— K  B  sq.,  then  24..,  P— K  B  4.  White 
ought  to  resign  with  good  grace. 

Reichelm,  in  The  Times,  Philadelphia,  has  this 
note  on  Black's  13th  move  :  "This  beautiful  sacri- 
fice must  have  been  a  great  surprise  to  the  Amer- 
ican Champion.  It  is  true  he  wins  some  material  ; 
but  the  position  is  against  him." 

A  Costly  Game. 

Played  in  the  final  round,  1,000  francs  for  Mar- 
shall depended  on  the  result.  By  winning  it,  he 
would  have  been  second. 


Petroff's  Defense. 


Kt  ch  K  x  R 
K  5  ch  Resigns. 


MAROCZY. 

White. 

1  P— K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

3  P-Q  4 

4  B-Q  3 

5  Kt  x  P 

6  Castles 

7  P-Q  B  4 

8  Kt— Q  B  3 

9  P  x  K  t 
10P  x  B 
n  B  x  P 

12  R  xQ 

13  B— R  3 
14P-B  4 

15  P-K  6 

16  B  x  B 

17  B— Kt  3 

18  B-Q  6 

19  B-K  5 

20  R  x  Kt 

21  Bx  P 

22  R— Q  sq 

23  P-  Kt  3 

24  Px  P 

25  B-P.  4 

26  B— Kt  5 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 

P— K4 

Kt— K  B  3 
Kt  x  P 
P-Q  4 
B-Q  3 
Castles 
P-QB  3 
Kt  x  Kt 
B  x  Kt 
P  x  P 
QxQ 
B— B  4 
R— K  sq 
Kt-Q  2 
B  x  P 
Kt-B  3 
R-K  5 
Q  R— K  sq 
Kt-Q  4 
PxR 
R-K  7 
P— K  Kt  4 
Px  P 
K-B  sq 
R-K  s 
R-B  sq 


MAROCZY. 

White. 

27  B-Q  7 

28  B— K  B  6 

29  P— B  5 

30  B-Q  4 

31  B  x  P 

32  K— B2 

33  K-K  3 

34  P— B  6  ch 

35  B  -Q  4  ch 

36  B-Kt  5 

37  K-B. 3 

38  B-Q  3 

39  R-K  sq  ch 

40  R-Q  Kt  sq 

41  B  x  P 

42  B— K  B  5 

43  B — Kt  4 

44  R-Kt  2 

45  B-R  3 

46  R-Kt  6  ch 

47  R-K  R  6 

48  K-B  4 

49  R  x  P 

50  K  x  P 

51  B— B  6  ch 

52  K— Kt  6 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 
R— Q  sq 
R-Rsq 
R-Ktsq 
K-K  2 
R-Kt  sq  ch 
R-B5ch 
R-Q  BS 
K  x  P 
K— K  2 
R(B5)-Bsq 
R-Kt  3 

i-n 

R— B  2 
R— K  R3 
R-R4 

R-B  sq 
P-Kt3 

R-R  5 
R  x  R  P 
K-K  sq 
Resigns. 


This  game  is  especially  interesting  as  an  illus- 
tration of  miscalculation.  Black's  14th  move  is 
nothing  less  than  a  blundet,  for  he  loses  a  piece. 
Evidently,  he  did  not  sec  White's  15  P— K  6. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


WHAT  NEXT   IN   CHINA? 

THE  forcible  entry  of  Peking  by  the  allied  troops  on  the 
evening  of  August  14,  the  rescue  of  the  legations,  and  the 
flight  several  days  before  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  the  Em- 
peror, have  ended  one  chapter  in  what  1  he  Sun  terms  "the  most 
exciting  episode  ever  known  to  civilization."  The  sequence  of 
events  during  the  last  two  and  one  half  months  may  be  condensed 
into  the  following  chronological  table  : 

May  29.  Marines  were  landed  from  the  war-ships  at  Taku,  consisting  of  350 
officers  and  men,  61  of  whom  were  Americans.  They  proceeded  by 
special  train  to  Peking  to  guard  the  legations. 

June  3.  The  Boxers  destroyed  the  railroad  from  Tien-Tsin  to  Peking,  and 
communications  with  the  legations  were  interrupted,  entirely  ceasing 
June  24. 

June  11.  The  chancellor  of  the  Japanese  legation  was  killed  by  the  Em- 
peror's guards,  organized  by  Prince  Tuan,  head  of  the  Tsung  li-Yamen. 

June  11.  Admiral  Seymour  started  from  the  coast  with  a  column  consisting 
of  915  British,  350  Germans,  300  Russians,  158  French,  104  Americans,  52 
Japanese,  40  Italians,  and  25  Austrians.  He  went  as  far  as  Tang-Fang, 
about  half-way  to  Peking,  and  was  forced  to  turn  back. 

June  16.  First  report  of  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German 
minister  in  Peking. 

June  20.   Bombardment  of  legations  begun  by  Chinese  troops. 

July  5.  Circumstantial  details  of  the  death  of  all  the  members  of  the  lega- 
tions were  published  in  unofficial  despatches,  which  were  not  disproved 
for  several  weeks. 

July  10.  Edict  of  Chinese  Government,  dated  June  26,  received  by  the  va- 
rious powers,  looking  to  amicable  arrangements  of  some  sort  through 
Li  Hung  Chang. 

July  13.  Attack  by  allies  upon  Tien-Tsin,  and  capture  of  native  city  the  day 
following. 

July  16.   Bombardment  of  legations  in  Peking  ceased  and  armistice  begun. 

July  20.  First  message  received  from  American  Minister  Conger,  through 
Chinese  Minister  Wu  Ting  Fang  in  Washington. 

July  29    Chinese  imperial  edict  declaring  legations  to  be  held  as  hostages. 

July  31.   Second  message  from  Minister  Conger  received. 
August  4.   Allied  forces  captured  Pei-tsang  after  hard  fight. 
August  6.  Chinese  routed  at  Yang-Tsun. 

August  12.  Occupation  of  Tung-Chow. 

August  14.  Allies  entered  Peking. 

The  question  that  now  interests  the  American  press  is  the  pol- 
icy that  is  to  be  pursued  since  the  safety  of  the  legations  has  been 
ured.    There  are  signs  of  possible  international  complications 
in  the  near  future.     The  landing  of  British  troops  at  Shanghai 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  claims  of  other  nations  to  a  similar 


privilege,  and  a  clash  there  is  looked  upon  as  quite  possible.  The 
report  of  the  landing  of  Russian  troops  at  Pyeng-Yang,  in  Korea, 
and  of  the  despatch  of  Japanese  troops  to  the  same  point  is,  if 
true,  a  foreboding  of  further  trouble.  The  flight  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  and  the  Empress- Dowager  to  Hsian-Fu,  several  hundred 
miles  south  of  Peking,  if  it  has  actually  taken  place,  may  delay 
any  satisfactory  arrangements  with  China. 

The  American  press  admit,  almost  without  exception,  that 
something  must  be  demanded  of  China  by  way  of  reparation, 
and  some  guaranties  must  be  sought  as  to  the  future  ;  but  there 
are  differences  of  opinions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  should 
go  in  prosecuting  such  demands.  The  most  definite  statement 
of  the  principles  guiding  our  conduct  was  made  by  Secretary 
Hay  in  a  diplomatic  note  July  3,  in  which  he  said  : 

"The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek 
a  solution  which  may  bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  in 
China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity, 
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protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and 
international  law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of 
equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire." 

In  an  article  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (August),  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  ex-mayor  of  Boston,  writes  on  "The  United  States 
in  China, "  and  discusses  the  policy  outlined  as  above  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  note,  Mr.  Quincy  thinks,  "marks  a  significant 
change  in  American  foreign  policy  and  one  which  can  not  but 
have  far-reaching  consequences,"  and  "commits  the  United 
States  to  action  which  will  ultimately  and  necessarily  lead  to  an 
actual,  if  not  at  once  to  a  formal,  participation  on  her  part  in  the 
concert  of  the  European  powers  and  Japan  in  regard  to  China.'* 
If  such  be  the  program,  what,  asks  the  writer,  is  to  be  our  atti- 
tude toward  England  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia  on  the  other? 
In  answer  lie  asserts  that  British  influence  "lias  sunk  almost  to 
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the  zero  point  in  China, "  while  it  appears  from  present  indica- 
tions that  it  is  the  destiny  of  a  large  part  of  China  and  of  must 
Asia  to  be  Russianized;  and,  if  so,  "then,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  the  United  States  must  depend  upon  her  established 
friendship  with  Russia  to  secure  access  to  markets  of  the  great- 
est value  to  her  commerce."     He  says  further  : 

"To  put  the  matter  more  plainly,  if,  as  some  of  the  best-in- 
formed authorities  believe,  there  are  two  irreconcilable  conflicts 
approaching  in  Asia — first,  a  struggle  between  Russia  and  Japan 
over  the  control  of  Korea,  and  second,  a  larger,  but  perhaps  more 
remote,  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  latter  power  in  Asia,  and  ultimately  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  India  itself,  already  threatened  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
Muscovite  power  and  influence  upon  its  borders — the  United 
tes,  wherever  the  sympathies  of  a  majority  of  her  people 
might  be,  should,  and  doubtless  will,  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  development  of  her  own  continental  territories,  with  the 
newly  acquired  islands,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  throughout  the  Western  hemisphere,  affords  a 
large  enough  scope  for  some  time  to  come  for  her  ambitions.     To 


THE  JF.KYLL  AND   HYDE   OF  THE  NATIONS. 

—  T/ie  Minneapolis  Journal. 

join  with  England,  or  with  Japan,  or  both,  in  settling  the  politics 
of  Asia,  in  which  they  are  both  vitally  concerned  while  we  are 
not,  would  be  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  used  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  other  powers  instead  of  conserving  our  own — an  act  of 
folly  so  great  that  it  need  not  be  contemplated  as  a  probability." 

Various  views  of  the  subject  are  presented  in  the  following  edi- 
torial opinions  : 

Our  Troops  Should  be  Withdrawn. — "Germany,  Russia,  and 
at  Britain  evidently  expect  a  long  military  occupation  if  not 
a  long  war.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  be  drawn  into  the  ensuing  controversies.  What 
we  wanted  to  do  was  to  rescue  Minister  Conger  and  other  Amer- 
icans who  were  in  danger,  and  having  done  that  our  troops 
should  be  withdrawn.  We  can  get  along  very  well  without  min- 
isters or  consuls  in  China  until  affairs  become  settled.  If  our 
troops  should  be  kept  there  any  length  of  time  we  shall  get  into 
the  same  kind  of  trouble  we  experienced  in  the  Philippines,  and 
find  ourselves  unable  to  let  go.  We  should  stick  to  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  original  program — rescue  Minister  Conger  and  the  mis- 
sionaries and  then  withdraw."- — The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Indemnity  and    Guaranties. — "When   indemnity  and  guaran- 


ties for  the  future  have  been  obtained  there  will  be  nothing  more 
for  us  to  do  except  to  use  our  influence  to  curb  the  land-grabbing 
propensities  of  some  of  our  allies.  The  shearing  of  China  has 
gone  far  enough.  We  have  taught  the  Chinese  to  respect  West- 
ern strength.  What  is  needed  now  is  to  give  them  an  example 
of  Western  moderation  and  honesty. 

"  Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  such  glowing  reports  as  are 
coming  in  of  the  gallantry  of  the  American  troops  in  the  relief 
expedition.  Fighting  under  the  eyes  of  the  world,  side  by  side 
with  the  soldiers  of  all  the  great  powers,  our  boys  have  had  such 
an  opportunity  as  has  never  come  before  of  establishing  the  rep- 
utation of  our  army,  and  they  have  splendidly  availed  themselves 
of  it." — New  York  Journal. 

Success  of  American  Diplomacy. — "The  success  which  has 
crowned  American  diplomacy  in  this  matter  is  so  far  a  matter  of 
national  achievement  that  no  personal  or  party  feeling  ought  to 
color  the  recognition  of  it.  Out  of  a  tangled  and  dangerous  situ- 
ation, full  of  pitfalls  and  snares,  into  which  the  United  States 
was  plunged  with  scarcely  a  word  of  warning,  this  country 
emerges  with  dignity  and  great  honor.  For  the  time  being,  no 
doubt,  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  difficulty  has  appreciably 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  Administration.  The  greater  diffi- 
culties, to  be  sure,  are  still  before  us.  What  may  follow  the 
occupation  of  Peking  no  one  can  tell.  Undoubtedly,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  partition  of  China  will  yet  be  very  seriously  discussed, 
but  the  troubles  of  the  Administration  with  our  possessions  in  the 
Philippines  seem  not  likely  to  tempt  President  McKinley  or  his 
advisers  to  seek  more  territory  in  that  part  of  the  world.  So  long 
as  the  United  States  maintains  a  body  of  troops  in  China,  how- 
ever, it  has  itself  marked  out  its  own  course  of  action,  and  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  its  course  has  had,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  assent  and  cooperation  of  the  powers.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  nothing  may  occur  to  change  our  present  policy, 
or  turn  us  from  the  path  which  thus  far  has  led  to  such  conspic- 
uous and  gratifying  success." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Our  Interests  Opposed  to  Partition.— There  is  really  no  ques- 
tion of  conquering  400,000,000  of  Chinese,  or  whatever  number 
there  may  happen  to  be  there.  If  the  Government  will  not  listen 
to  reason,  the  question  is  simply  that  of  breaking  its  military 
power.  How  many  effective  men  there  are  in  the  Chinese  army 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  army  can 
be  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  the  allies.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  China  to  raise  and  equip  a  second  army.  She  has  not  the 
money,  and  the  nations  that  have  money  will  not  lend  her  any 
while  the  present  complications  exist.  Once  break  the  military 
power  of  the  foreign  dynasty  that  rules  China,  the  next  thing 
would  be  to  permit  the  real  Chinese  to  govern  themselves.  We 
can  not  say,  of  course,  with  certainty  that  this  will  be  done,  but 
it  is  what  the  United  States  wish,  and  apparently  what  would  be 
best  for  all  concerned.  Nevertheless,  it  is  known  that  there  are 
some  who  desire  to  dismember  the  empire,  but  it  is  not  our  inter- 
est to  participate  in  this  or  to  permit  it  if  we  can  prevent  it  peace- 
ably. " — Louisville  Courier-Jour ual. 

Count  von  Waldersee's  Campaign. — The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition is  set  forth  by  the  Frankfurter  General- A nzeiger  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  object  is  not  merely  the  liberation  of  foreigners  in  Pe- 
king, but  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Chinese  forces.  Until 
this  is  accomplished  and  peace  definitely  concluded,  not  by  di- 
plomats, but  by  the  military  commander-in-chief,  the  troops  of 
all  nationalities  will  be  subject  to  Count  von  Waldersee's  author- 
ity. He  will  have  the  right  to  dismiss  officers  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience and  to  summon  courts-martial  in  aggravated  cases.  He 
will  amalgamate  bodies  of  troops  of  different  nationalities  and 
regulate  the  transport  on  a  common  basis,  so  that  the  provisions 
of  one  contingent  may  be  appropriated  for  another  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. His  instructions  provide  for  the  permanent  occupation 
of  the'  most  important  Chinese  centers  until  the  powers  are  com- 
pletely reimbursed  for  the  expenses  of  the  war." 

"Inasmuch  as  China  has  no  money  with  which  to  pay  '  the  ex 
pensesof  the  war,'  and  her  credit  is  bad  by  reason  of  recent  loans 
that  mortgage  all  her  revenues,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  intended  to 
force  her  to  pay  by  ceding  territory-  -by  parting  permanently 
witli  entire  provinces.  .  .  .  But  neither  in  the  general  object  nor 
in  the  management  of  the  count's  campaign  can  the  United 
States    be  expected  to  agree.      No   such   definite   slamming-to  of 
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the  '  open  door  '  will  be  consistent  with  our  existing  treaty  rights 
nor  with  our  commercial  interests." — Baltimore  Sun. 

No  Scuttle  Policy  Desired. — "  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  policy  with  the  object  of  scuttling  out  of  China 
before  the  Government  of  that  empire  has  been  held  to  just  ac- 
count for  its  duplicity,  treachery,  and  its  murder  of  our  citizens 
and  the  destruction  of  their  property  would  have  the  support  of 
the  country.  What  would  the  world  say  of  an  alleged  first-class 
power,  possessed  of  ample  military  and  financial  resources, 
which,  having  been  compelled  to  land  an  army  and  fight  battles 
with  the  regular  forces  of  a  hostile  nation  in  order  to  save  its  en- 
voy and  his  family,  staff,  guests,  and  guards  from  massacre, 
should  immediately  turn  tail  and  run  after  accomplishing  that 
initial  purpose,  and  continue  to  preserve  the  fiction  of  amicable 
Telatioiis  with  the  enemy  country?" — Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times. 


DEATH  OF  COLLIS  P.  HUNTINGTON. 

COLLIS  P.  HUNTINGTON,  the  multi-millionaire,  who  died 
last  week  in  his  camp  in  the  Adirondacks,  has  been  called 
the  greatest  railroad  magnate  of  the  world,  being  at  his  death, 
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according  to  The  Evening  Post  (New  York),  "master  of  the 
largest  railway  system  under  one  control  in  the  world,  compri- 
sing 9,604  miles  and  yielding  gross  earnings  of  more  than  $60,- 
000,000  per  annum.  His  personal  wealth  is  variously  estimated 
as  high  as  $100,000,000.  The  estimate  given  by  Henry  Clews, 
the  banker,  is  $40,000,000,  and  that  given  by  Russell  Sage  is 
$27,000,000.  His  life  and  business  career  are  thus  summed  up 
from  notices  in  the  press: 

He  was  born  on  October  22,  1821,  in  the  little  town  of  Harwin- 
ton,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.  At  the  age  of  14  he  left  school 
and  began  work  for  himself  at  the  meager  salary  of  $7  a  month. 
In  his  first  year  of  work  he  earned  $S4  besides  his  clothes  and 
board,  and  he  saved  every  cent  of  it.  He  was  always  very  proud 
to  refer  to  this  fact.  "At  the  end  of  the  year,"  he  once  said,  "I 
was  as  much  of  a  capitalist  as  I  have  ever  been  since.  .Start  two 
young  men  upon  the  road  of  life.  If  one  earns  $75  the  first  year 
and  saves  $50,  and  the  other,  earning  the  same  amount,  saves 
hing,  it  seems  an  easy  problem  to  figure  out  the  probable  dif- 
ference at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  Nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  the  result,  for  while  in  the  second  instance  the  twenty 
years  will  have  produced  no  growth,  in  the  other  the  habit  of 
economy  and  of  saving  the  pennies  becomes  the  most  finely  tem- 
pered and  useful  tool  in  his  possession,  and  the  growing  capital 
is  a  servant  which  from  a  child  grows  into  a  giant  for  his  mas- 
ter's  advantage."     In  1-37  he  went  to  New  York  and  began  tra- 


ding upon  his  slender  capital  and  the  credit  which  the  letters  of 
commendation  from  merchants  of  his  native  town  enabled  him 
to  secure.  For  a  while  he  traveled  through  the  South  similarly 
occupied,  and  all  these  early  business  adventures  were  successful. 

At  the  age  of  22  Mr.  Huntington  engaged  in  business  with  his 
brother  .Solon,  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  but  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  was  announced  in  1S49  he  joined  the  throng  that 
began  to  pour  westward.  Mr.  Huntington  went  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  found,  however,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
isthmus  that  there  was  no  vessel  sailing  for  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
instead  of  roaming  about  and  wasting  his  time  and  money  in  dis- 
sipation, the  young  Yankee  bought  a  stock  of  goods  and  trudged 
back  and  forth  across  the  Isthmus  twenty-four  times.  In  the  six 
months  that  it  took  him  to  do  this  he  increased  his  capital  from 
$1,200  to  $5,000.  And  when  finally  a  schooner  sailed  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  it  bore  the  young  man,  not,  however, 
as  a  passenger,  but  as  a  seaman. 

He  began  business  in  Sacramento  under  his  own  name,  but 
subsequently  established  the  hardware  house  of  Huntington  & 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Huntington's  marked  ability  as  a  trader  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  conditions  which  prevailed  on  the  coast  at  that 
time,  and  in  seven  years  the  firm  had  accumulated  a  fortune. 

It  was  here  that  five  men — C.  P.  Huntington,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Leland  Standford,  and  the  two  Crockers — undertook  the  project 
of  building  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  carried  on  to 
success  through  obstacles  apparently  insurmountable,  and  amid 
all  kinds  of  discouragement.  Next  came  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  now  stretches  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  New 
Orleans,  a  continuous  line,  3,200  miles  long,  and  aggregating, 
with  its  branches,  more  than  9,000  miles  of  track,  besides  about 
5,000  miles  of  steamship  lines. 

Having  conquered  the  West,  Mr.  Huntington  came  East.  He 
took  hold  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  developing  the 
Western  feeders  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  made  a  success 
of  a  road  which  had  ruined  several  of  his  predecessors.  He 
turned  the  village  of  Newport  News,  Ya. ,  into  a  city.  He  made 
it  the  tide-water  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and 
erected  there  one  of  the  greatest  shipyards  in  the  country.  He 
is  said  to  have  invested  more  than  $12,000,000  in  that  property, 
where  he  employed  nearly  10,000  men. 

When  he  died,  Mr.  Huntington  was  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  and  also  of  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad, 
one  of  the  best-constructed  and  equipped  railroads  in  the  Central 
American  States.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  and  owned  Newport  News,  Ya.,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-appointed  drydocks  and  shipbuilding  yards  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  director  in  a  large  number  of  other 
railroad  and  steamship  companies. 

The  following  personal  sketch  is  given  in  The  Evening  Post  : 

"Personally,  Mr.  Huntington  was  a  man  who  always  attracted 
attention  wherever  he  went,  for  his  massive  frame  was  topped 
by  a  tremendous  head  with  shaggy  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  a 
felt  hat  of  the  Western  type.  He  was  generally  an  approachable 
man,  and  his  bare,  almost  cheerless,  office  in  the  Mills  building 
on  Broad  Street  was  constantly  frequented  by  a  great  number  of 
people  seeking  to  interest  him  in  investments.  Mr.  Huntington 
was  generally  to  be  found  there,  for  his  only  relaxation  was  an 
inspection  tour  over  some  of  his  railway  lines,  or  a  visit  for  a  few 
days  to  his  Adirondack  camp.  There,  as  everywhere  else,  he 
was  constantly  at  work,  taking  his  private  secretary  or  stenog- 
rapher with  him  on  nearly  all  of  his  trips,  to  attend  to  the  mani- 
fold details  of  business.  He  never  gave  himself  any  genuine 
relaxation  ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  within  the  year, 
apropos  of  his  lodge  in  the  North  Woods,  that  he  never  spent  a 
day  hunting  or  fishing  in  his  life.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
of  a  rather  harsh,  Western  type  ;  but  his  philanthropy  was  likely 
to  crop  out  when  least  expected,  for  he  was  not  known  among  his 
associate^  as  a  man  of  gentleness.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  educational  upbuilding  of  the  negro,  and  he  employed  many 
workmen  of  that  race  in  his  Virginia  shipyards,  while  all  his  men 
and  their  neighbors  had  the  advantage  of  the  Hampton  Indus- 
trial Works,  which  he  organized  for  the  instruction  of  youths  in 
manual  arts.  As  an  instance  of  his  catholicity  of  view,  it  is  re- 
lated, also,  that  while  building  the  Mexican  International  Mr. 
Huntington's  superintendent  of  construction  reported  that  the 
native  labor  was  useless;  to  this  Mr.  Huntington  replied : 
'  Have  patience  with  them.     Show  them  our  ways  and  try  them 
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twenty  years  longer. '  Two  years  later  the  superintendent  sent 
this  message  :  '  Tell  Mr.  Huntington  that  I  have  not  tried  the 
Mexicans  twenty  years,  but  long  enough  to  find  that  they  make 
some  of  the  best  workmen  we  have.  " 

The  New  York  Tribune  declares  that  "it  is  not  exaggeration 
say  that  Mr.  Huntington  was  one  of  the  very  foremost  exam- 
ples of  constructive  energy  which  a  nation  of  great  industrial 
leaders  has  produced."  adding  that  it  would  be  " impossible  to 
estimate  or  to  overestimate  the  influence  which  such  a  man  ex- 
erts upon  his  time  and  the  contribution  which  he  makes  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  by  means  of  the  forces  which  he  calls  into 
action."  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  states  that  "hardly 
any  other  man  has  done  so  much  to  weld  the  once  divergent  in- 
terests of  the  republic  and  check  the  growing  tendency  to  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  country  as  he. "  The 
Washington  Post  says  of  him  : 

"He  used  his  millions  to  good  purpose.  Substantial  results 
followed  all  his  undertakings.  His  wealth  was  constantly  being 
utilized  for  the  betterment  of  the  country  and  the  uplifting  of  his 
fellow  men.  Thousands  upon  thousands  profited  by  his  enter- 
prise and  his  industry ;  cities  withcu  number  that  owe  to  him 
their  existence  and  growth  will  forever  keep  his  memory  green. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  achievements." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  however,  affirms  that  in 
the  best  and  highest  sense  his  life  was  not  a  success.  It  describes 
his  business  methods  as  unscrupulous,  and  declares  : 

"  His  weakness  was  his  exclusive  devotion  to  money.  He  could 
not  understand  that  there  are  other  objects  worth  aiming  at  as 
well  as  the  achievement  of  wealth.  For  men  who  sought  and 
won  riches,  but  were  something  besides  money-spinners,  he  had 
a  tolerant  contempt.  They  seemed  weaklings  to  him.  He 
planned  and  worked  at  his  trade  as  if  he  were  to  live  forever  in 
this  world.     There  are  few  hearts  made  sore  by  his  taking  off. 

"So  Coilis  P.  Huntington  died  a  poor  man,  notwithstanding 
his  millions,  because  he  lived  a  narrow  and  self-seeking  and 
wholly  material  life.  He  missed  the  best  things  of  existence  in 
the  intensity  of  his  pursuit  of  what  in  the  hands  of  wiser  and 
better  men  is  but  the  means  to  nobler  ends." 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  MR.  BRYAN'S  SPEECH  OF 

ACCEPTANCE. 

MR.  BRYAX'.S  speech  in  Indianapolis,  one  phase  of  which 
was  noticed  in  our  pages  last  week,  still  continues  to  be 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers.  To  the  speech,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  oratorical  effort,  the  most  extravagant  praise 
has  been  given,  not  only  by  the  Democratic  press,  but  also  by 
independent  papers  which,  tho  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Bryan's 
anti-imperialist  views,  refuse  to  pay  him  political  allegiance. 
For  example,  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  says  that 
"neither  Senator  Hoar  nor  Carl  Schurz  nor  ex-Governor  Bout- 
well,  nor  all  of  them  together,  have  produced  a  more  masterly 
indictment  of  imperialism  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  speech. " 
The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  declares  that  "there  is  no 
one  in  English  politics  who  compares  with  Mr.  Bryan,  unless  it 
be  John  Morley  ;  and  in  America,  Carl  Schurz  almost  alone  is  his 
equal."  Even  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  which  has  been  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  expansion,  commends  the  "soberness,  dig- 
nity, and  statesmanlike  quality  of  the  style  of  the  speech,"  and 
adds : 

"To  say  of  this  address  that  it  lacks  the  quality  of  full  manli- 
ness, intellectual  or  moral,  would  stultify  our  Judgment.  It  is 
the  utterance  of  a  robust,  earnest,  competent  disputant  on  a  high 
theme  of  statesmanship.  We  have  no  motive  to  overpraise  it; 
but  our  feeling  is  that  this  speech  will  give  Bryan  higher  rank 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  nation  than  he  has  had  before." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (Rep.)  finds  the  editorial 
comments  on  the  speech  disappointing,  for  the  reason  that  Dem- 
ocratic papers  have  been  given  up  to  "eulogizing  the  speech  in 


the  most  indiscriminate  fashion,"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Republican  press  have  shown  "a  regretable  tendency  to  under- 
estimate the  strength  of  Mr.  Bryan's  arguments,  brushing  it 
lightly  aside  as  mere  rhetorical  fustian."  The  Transcript,  while 
admitting  that  the  speech  possesses  a  certain  power  and  dexter- 
ity, maintains  that  Mr.  Bryan's  work  is  "amateurish  and  super- 
ficial" when  compared  with  that  of  great  statesmen,  and  says 
that  he  "relies  upon  changes  of  metaphor  and  quotation  "  rather 
than  upon  original  thought.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.)  describes  the  speech  as  "rhetorical  and  tricky,"  affirming 
that  il  "is  devoted  to  a  matter  which  not  one  Bryanite  out  of  ten 
cares  anything  about,"  and  that  question  is  treated  by  him  "in 
his  customary  dishonest  manner." 

The  omission  by  Mr.  Bryan  of  all  but  a  slight  reference  to 
other  issues  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment,  tho  he  de- 
clares he  is  simply  following  the  same  plan  as  in  1S96  by  discuss- 
ing "the  paramount  issue  "  alone  in  his  notification  speech.     The 


THIM   WHITEWASH. 

—  The  S/.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Baltimore  Sun    (Ind.)   commends  Mr.   Bryan  for  his  "conserv- 
atism," and  says: 

"They  [the  Republicans]  may  make  every  effort  to  obscure 
the  issue  of  imperialism  and  to  drag  the  money  question  to  the 
front  as  the  matter  of  paramount  importance.  But  the  people 
will  not  be  deceived.  They  will  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Bryan's 
speech  to  indicate  that  he  regards  the  currency  issue  as  of  vital 
importance  at  present,  whereas  they  will  be  convinced  after 
reading  this  speech  that  imperialism  is  the  issue  which,  in  his 
opinion,  presses  for  immediate  settlement,  and  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  which  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends." 

The  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  believes  that  when  issues  of 
such  moment  as  imperialism  confront  us,  "differences  on  minor 
theories  sink  into  insignificance,"  and  exhorts  the  Democrats  to 
unite' on  this  one  principle.  The  New  York  Journal  (Dem. ) , 
which  until  recently  favored  the  policy  of  expansion,  now  gives 
its  heartiest  support  to  "Bryan's  masterly  speech  "  and  the  "one 
ringing  issue"  enunciated  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Re- 
publican papers  accuse  Mr.  Bryan  of  double-dealing  and  an 
attempt  to  mask  the  real  issue  at  stake.  "The  abandonment  of 
tlie  silver  issue,"  says  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  "amounts 
to  an  admission  either  that  Bryan  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  or  that  he  was  dishonest  four  years  ago."  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (Rep.)  says  that  the  Democratic  can- 
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didate  "fails  most  ridiculously  in  assuming  to  name  the  para- 
mount issue,"  and  that  the  people  will  vote  for  "honest  money." 
The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Rep.)  adds: 

"Mr.  Bryan  himself  was  guilty  of  pressing  economic  questions 
upon  the  country  in  1S96.  He  was  guilty  of  pressing  economic 
questions  in  insisting  upon  reaffirming  free  silver.  It  does  not 
lie  in  his  mouth  to  object  if  the  American  people  dismiss  his 
bugbears  and  vote  with  reference  to  these  'economic  questions.'" 


RACE    RIOTS   NORTH   AND   SOUTH. 

IT  is  often  asserted  by  Southerners  that  if  the  North  had  as 
many  blacks  as  the  South  the  same  racial  conditions  would 
develop  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  Occasionally  the  Northern 
States  furnish  evidence  to  warrant  this  conclusion,  and  the  anti- 
negro  riot  in  New  York  City  last  week  is  a  case  in  point.  A 
white  policeman  was  recently  killed  by  a  negro  in  this  city,  and 
a  crowd  collected  around  the  house  of  the  dead  officer.  The  re- 
mark of  a  drunken  negro  had  the  effect  of  inflaming  the  passions 
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WORSE  THAN  GOVERNMENT   WITHOUT  CONSENT  OK  Till     GOVERNED. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

of  the  mob,  and  a  hue-and-cry  was  started  against  the  blacks 
which  lasted  for  hours  and  resulted  in  indiscriminate  assault  and 
many  injuries.  "  It  was  the  recent  New  Orleans  riot  over  again, " 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "only  on  a  smaller 
scale,  as  befitted  the  slighter  provocation."  The  police  failed  to 
quell  the  riots  for  several  hours,  and  are  charged  by  some  of  the 
New  York  papers  with  gross  neglect  of  duty,  even  to  the  extent 
of  aiding  and  abetting  the  assault  on  the  negroes.  The  New 
York  limes  (Ind.)  describes  their  conduct  as  "disgraceful  and 
disgusting,"  and  calls  for  severe  punishment  of  the  offenders. 
The  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (Rep.)  declares  that  in  face  of 
this  record,  comment  on  the  "feeble  city  government  of  New 
Orleans  "  conies  with  poor  grace  from  New  York.  The  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  says  that  "if  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flat- 
tery, the  hoodlums  of  New  Orleans  must  feel  highly  gratified  by 
the  contemplation  which  their  recent  murderous  raid  upon  the 
negroes  of  that  city  has  had  upon  the  hoodlums  of  New  York." 
The  Philadelphia  Times  (Ind.)  believes  that  the  riot  "might  have 
happened  anywhere  "  and  was  simply  "one  of  those  outbursts  of 
restrained  savagery,  which  from  time  to  time  and  despite  all  pre- 
caution occur  wherever  the  struggle  for  life  is  fierce  and  the 
strugglers  overcrowded."  T.  Thomas  Fortune,  a  leading  North- 
ern negro,  and  editor  of  the    New  York  Age,  enters  emphatic 


protest  against  the  actions  of  the  police,  and.  while  disclaiming 
all  sympathy  with  the  criminals  whose  acts  precipitated  the  riot, 
he  maintains  that  the  law  should  have  run  its  proper  course. 
"It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,"  he  says,  "that  the  toleration 
which  the  American  people  have  extended  to  mob  law  in  the 
Southern  States  since  1875  should  have  so  far  corrupted  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  like  scenes  could  be  enacted  in  the  metropolitan 
city  of  the  North  and  of  the  Union." 

Since  the  trouble  in  New  Orleans,  an  address  to  the  white  cit- 
izens has  been  adopted  by  the  negro  leaders  of  that  citv.  The 
document,  which  is  very  moderate  in  tone,  opens  with  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  to  the  municipal  officers  "who  so  nobly  and  heart- 
ily came  to  the  protection  of  our  lives  and  property  during  the 
lamentable  disorders  that  occurred  in  this  community,"  and  con- 
cludes with  an  expression  of  "sympathy  to  the  bereaved  families 
of  the  police  officers  who  were  stricken  down  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties."  "It  seems  superfluous,"  says  the  address,  "to  ex- 
press our  condemnation  of  Charles,  or  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  We  are  law-abiding  citizens  and  have  no  fellowship 
with  criminals  or  law-breakers  of  any  kind."  J.  Madison  Vance, 
the  leading  colored  attorney  of  New  Orleans,  Prof.  L.  G.  Atkin- 
son, president  of  the  New  Orleans  University.  Rev.  G.  W.  Hen- 
derson, professor  of  theology  in  Straight  University,  and  many 
more  of  the  most  prominent  negroes  of  the  city  have  made  public 
statements  expressing  their  entire  confidence  in  their  municipal 
officials. 

The  Bee,  a  negro  paper  published  in  Washington,  D.C. .  is  not 
so  willing  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  It  denounces 
the  North  Carolina  constitutional  amendment  as  "one  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  high-handed  frauds  and  outrages  ever  perpe- 
trated within  the  borders  of  a  Christian  country, "  and  declares 
that  it  "puts  in  the  shade  the  blackest  crimes  committed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  or  even  attempted  in  modern  times."  It  contin- 
ues : 

"As  yet  there  has  been  no  organized  opposition  among  the 
good  white  people  of  the  country  to  the  progressive  deviltry  of 
the  Southern  policy  of  murder,  intimidation,  and  disfranchise- 
ment. Our  leading  statesmen  and  philanthropists  have  been. 
silent.  But  sooner  or  later  the  public  conscience  will  be  aroused, 
and  loyal  men  and  women  will  defend  the  principle  of  human 
rights,  and  the  cohorts  of  disruption,  tyranny,  and  rebellion  will 
be  sent  to  the  rear,  never  again  to  appear  in  threatening  attitude. 

"As  consistent,  patient,  and  loyal  citizens,  we  will  bide  our 
time,  stand  for  the  right,  and  aline  ourselves  by  the  side  of  the 
standard  of  Republicanism  and  unalterably  opposed  to  our  bitter- 
est enemy — Democracy." 


The   Delay   in   Neely's   Extradition.— Indignation  is 

expressed  by  many7  papers  over  the  long-protracted  delay  in 
bringing  to  justice  Charles  F.  W.  Neely,  who  is  held  for  extradi- 
tion for  postal  frauds  committed  in  Cuba.  Judge  Lacombe  re- 
cently announced  his  decision  that  Neely  could  be  sent  to  Cuba 
under  the  act  of  June  6,  passed  to  cover  his  case,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  writ  of  extradition  would  be  signed  last  week. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  court,  the  prisoner's  counsel  applied  to 
Judge  Wallace  for  an  appeal  from  the  unsigned  writ,  and  the 
judge  granted  the  appeal.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  delaying 
action  for  several  weeks  longer.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.)  declares  that  "public  sentiment  has  long  demanded  the 
punishment  of  Neely  and  it  is  growing  impatient  at  the  obstacles 
that  have  been  put  in  the  way."  Moreover,  "to  find  him  profit- 
ing by  a  judge's  clear  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  stirs 
indignation  at  the  expedients  by  which  the  law's  delays  are  ac- 
complished." The  Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.)  maintains  that 
"this  anomalous  state. of  procedure  "  actually  affords  "an  induce- 
ment to  steal,"  and  says  that  colonies  have  ever  been  "fields  for 
imperial  officials  to  wax  rich  in  without  punishment  if  they  were 
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only  clever  enough  in  themselves  or  in  their  lawyers."  The 
Baltimore  .  Imerican  (Rep.),  however,  believes  that  the  technical 
objections  to  Neely's  extradition  may  be  well  founded,  and  ex- 
ibt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  June  6.  It 
continue 

"Should  the  Supreme  Court  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court,  and  the  Government  be  unable  to  prosecute  Neely  in  this 
country,  a  shrewd  rascal  will  go  unwhipped  of  justice  ;  but  it  is 
far  better  for  a  dozen  such  to  escape  than  for  a  dozen  such  to 
escape  than  for  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  be  disre- 
garded and  individual  rights  violated,  even  tho  the  latter  be  the 
rights  of  a  criminal." 


GROWTH    OF   AMERICAN    CITIES. 

SPECULATION  upon  the  increase  of  population  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  disappoint- 
ment in  most  cases  where  the  census  report  of  1900  has  been  made 
public.  In  no  case  has  the  increase  since  1S90  been  as  great  as 
expected.     The  returns  made  public  are  as  follows : 

In  New  York  City,  the  completed  count  of  the  two  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  Bronx,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to  the  limits 
of  New  York  four  years  ago,  gives  these  figures : 

Manhattan  Borough 1,850,093 

Bronx  Borough 200,507 

2,050,600 

Compared  with  the  government  census  of  1S90,  which  gave 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York  a  population  of  1,515,301,  we 

find  an  increase  of 
35.33  per  cent.  In 
comment  on  these 
figures,  the  New 
York  Journal 
says : 

"If  there  had 
been  no  consolida- 
tion, the  old  city 
of  New  York 
would  still  have  re- 
tained its  rank  as 
the  first  city  of 
America  and  the 
third  of  the  world. 
It  would  have  re- 
mained far  ahead 
of  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, Berlin, 
Yienna,  or  St. 
Petersburg.  Its 
2,050,400  inhabi- 
tants would  have 
brought  it  close  to 
Paris. 

"With  consoli- 
dation New  York 
has  left  all  the  world's  cities  but  London  out  of  sight,  and  it 
will  not  long  leave  London  in  the  lead.  It  has  probably  gained 
a  million  inhabitants  in  the  past  decade.  Its  mere  increase  has 
been  far  greater  than  the  total  population  of  any  city  in  America 
except  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  or  of  any  city  in  Europe  save 
half  a  dozen." 

The  estimates  of  the  New  York  Health  Board  had  placed  the 
population  of  these  two  boroughs  at  2, 149,090. 

The  figures  for  the  other  boroughs  are: 

B Iclyu 1,166,582 

Queens 152,999 

Richmond 67,021 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  is,%thcrefore,  according 
to  final   figures,  3,437.202,  thus  placing  her  second  only  to  Lou 
don. 


W.    H.    MKKK1AM, 

Director  of  Census. 


The  populations  of  seven  other  leading  cities  have  been  made 

public  as  follows  : 

Population.  Increase  per  cent. 

Cities.  1890.  1900.  1890.  1900. 

Buffalo 255,664  352,219  64.80  37-77 

Cincinnati 296,908  325,902  16.37  9.77 

Louisville   161,129  2°4,73I  30.20  27.60 

Milwaukee 204,46s  285,315  76.90  39-54 

Providence 132,146  175,597  26.02  32.88 

Washington 230,392  278,718  29.71  20.98 

Chicago. 1,099,850  i,?97,ooo  118  55 

Chicago  had  expected  over  two  million,  the  school  census  indi- 
cating 2,007,695.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  increase  in 
trolley  systems  around  Chicago  has  increased  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  suburban  villages  at  the  expense  of  that  in  the  city  ; 
but  the  Chicago  limes-Herald  says,  "We  will  take  the  word  of 
the  school  census  against  any  returns  that  say  Chicago  has  less 
than  1  ,Soo, 000  inhabitants. " 

Says  the  New  York  Si<n  : 

"Because  the  population  of  Chicago  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween the  censuses  of  1SS0  and  1890,  there  has  come  to  be  a  feel- 
ing in  that  town  that  anything  short  of  100  per  cent,  increase 
in  ten  years  means  decadence  and  humiliation.  But  Chicago 
cannot  expect  to  double  every  ten  years.  If  she  had  continued 
and  should  continue  to  grow  at  that  rate,  the  child  born  there 
this  year  would  live,  with  ordinary  good  luck,  to  see  his  native 
town  more  populous  than  the  vast  empire  of  China  is  to-day. 
It  would  be  inconveniently  overcrowded." 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject,  the  Chicago  Tribune  attributes 
the  less  rapid  growth  to  labor  troubles  and  to  the  lack  of  a 
World's  Fair  to  attract  visitors,  and  says  Chicagoans-will  grum- 
ble only  in  case  Philadelphia  is  again  placed  in  second  place. 

The  growth  of  Milwaukee  has  been  most  gratifying  and  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

Buffalo's  increase  has  been  attributed  to  its  rapid  commercial 
and  industrial  development.     Says  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  : 

"The  Buffalo  figures  are  the  best  showing  made  thus  far  by 
the  twelfth  census,  that  of  Milwaukee  coming  next  with  an  in- 
crease of  8o,S47,  which,  however,  yielded  a  higher  percentage  of 
increase.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  two  lake  cities  are  the  only 
cities  so  far  reported  that  show  any  remarkable  increase  in  popu- 
lation in  the  last  decade,  a  fact  that  points  to  the  ultimate  su- 
premacy of  the  cities  of  the  great  lake  system  in  this  hemisphere. " 

The  failure  of  the  figures  to  reach  expectation  is  accounted  for 
in  various  ways.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  thinks  that  it 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  trolley  lines.  The  Cleveland  Leader  infers 
that  the  population  of  the  LTnited  States  will  not  exceed  72,000,- 
000,  a  gain  of  a  little  over  9,000,000  since  1S90. " 


INDORSEMENT   OF    BRYAN    BY   THE   ANTI- 
IMPERIALISTS. 

IN  view  of  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  anti-imperialist  issue  by 
Mr.  Bryan  and  the  declarations  in  his  favor  made  by  ex- 
Governor  Boutwell,  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  and  others  of  the  anti- 
imperialist  leaders,  the  indorsement  of  his  candidacy  by  the  "Lib- 
erty Congress,  "  in  Indianapolis  last  week  has  occasioned  no  great 
surprise.  The  "Nationalists"  and  "Gold  Democrats,"  who  also 
were  in  session  in  Indianapolis,  were  largely  in  favor  of  a  third 
ticket,  and  a  fight  was  also  made  in  the  "Liberty  Congress" 
against  indorsing  Bryan.  His  opponents,  however,  were  de- 
feated by  a  large  majority,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  advising 
"direct  support  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
crushing  imperialism." 

The  facts  that  "only  a  handful"  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
"Nationalists,"  and  that  the  anti-imperialists  did  not  muster 
more  than  300,  lead  the  Republican  papers  to  assert  that  the 
movement  is  one  of  small  political  account.  "From  this  time 
forward, "  says  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.), 
"there  will  be  no  reason  for  anybody  to  pay  serious  attention  to 
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the  anti-imperialists.  They  have  eliminated  themselves  as  a 
factor  in  the  Presidential  contest."  The  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind. ),  however,  points  out  that  "every  political  agita- 
tion has  some  effect,"  and  believes  that  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion may  "affect  the  votes  of  many  Gold  Democrats"  and  reduce 
McKinley's  majority  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  Buffalo  E.xpress 
(Rep.)  declares  that  even  from  the  anti-imperialist  point  of  view 
the  indorsement  of  Bryan  is  suicidal.     It  says  : 

"As  the  case  stands,  there  are  imperialists  and  anti-imperial- 
ists in  both  parties,  and  apparently  more  imperialists  in  the 
Democratic  than  in  the  Republican,  since  it  is  the  Democratic 
Party  which  is  actually  establishing  the  very  worst  features  of 
imperialism  in  the  States  it  controls  here  at  home.  On  this  ac- 
count, anti-imperialists  can  exercise  more  influence  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  true  object  which  their  principles  suggest 
by  acting  with  the  Republican  Party  than  by  leaving  it,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Republican  national  platform 
has  left  the  future  of  the  Philippines  an  open  question." 

The  Democratic  press  naturally  see  in  the  decision  of  the 
"Liberty  Congress"  an  added  evidence  of  Bryan's  strength. 
"  Few,  if  any,  of  the  men  in  that  congress  supported  Mr.  Bryan 
in  1896,"  says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  ;  "most  of  them  op- 
posed him  vigorously. "  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  com- 
mends their  action  in  declaring  for  Bryan  "  instead  of  throwing 
away  their  votes  for  a  third  candidate  for  the  Presidency."  The 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) ,  in  commenting  on  the  influence  of 
the  congress,  asserts : 

"  There  are  actually  more  anti-imperialists  in  the  country  to-day 
than  there  were  two  years  ago.  Substantially  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  anti-imperialized  and  will  support  a  candi- 
date who  declares  imperialism  to  be  the  paramount  issue.  As 
for  the  men  who  will  support  Mr.  McKinley,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  large  number  among  them  who  regret  and  disap- 
prove of  his  Oriental  policy.  They  are  so  numerous  that  Mr. 
McKinley  and  his  managers  do  not  dare  to  admit  that  this  ques- 
tion is  the  leading  one  of  the  day." 


DEATH   OF  JOHN   J.    INGALLS. 

HP  HE  career  of  one  of  the  most  unique,  brilliant,  and  notable 
■*•  figures  in  American  politics, "  says  the  Philadelphia 
limes,  "was  ended  by  the  death  of  ex-Senator  John  J.  Ingalls, 
of  Kansas."  Mr.  Ingalls 's  illness  dated  more  than  a  year  back, 
and  he  died  from  throat  trouble,  in  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  August 
16.  Mr.  Ingalls  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  eighteen 
years,  and  acted  from  1S87  to  1S91  as  president  of  that  body. 
The  following  resume  of  his  life  is  from  the  New  York  Times  : 

"John  James  Ingalls  was  born  in  Middleton,  Essex  county, 
Mass.,  on  December  29,  1S33.  His  original  ancestor  in  America 
on  his  father's  side  was  Edmund  Ingalls,  one  of  the  two  founders 
of  the  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.  His  mother  was  Eliza  Chase,  a  de- 
scendant of  Aquila  Chase,  who  settled  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1630. 

"The  boy  John  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  until  six- 
teen years  old,  when  he  prepared  under  a  private  tutor  to  enter 
college.  When  he  had  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  he  was  admitted,  in  the  fall  of  1851,  to  Williams 
College,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1855  he  was  graduated,  and 
two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

"It  was  during  his  graduation  exercises  at  college  that  young 
Ingalls,  by  delivering  an  unexpected  and  scathing  review  of  the 
faculty,  first  showed  indications  of  the  qualities  which  afterward, 
in  the  Senate,  earned  for  him  the  admiration  of  warm  friends  and 
bitter  enemies.  He  had  chosen  for  the  subject  of  his  oration 
'  Mummy  Life, '  and  he  treated  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  horrify  his 
own  mother,  who  had  come  to  see  him  graduate,  and  the  entire 
faculty. 

'  The  college  professors  had  thought  to  head  me  off  by  revising 
my  oration  and  cutting  the  heart  out  of  it,'  said  Senator  Ingalls 
in  later  years.  '  But  when  my  turn  came  to  speak  I  added  all 
they  had  cut  out,  and  paid  my  respects  to  the  faculty  in  some 


trenchant  words  of  criticism.  They  consulted  whether  to  give 
me  my  diploma  or  not,  but  decided  that  my  review  had  so  much 
wit  and  pith  in  it  that  they  would  give  me  the  sheepskin.' 

"In  1858  he  removed  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession. The  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte convention,  a  year  later  was  secretary  to  the  Territorial 
Council,  and  in  1861  secretary  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1S62  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  latter  body.  That  same  year  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor.  After 
his  defeat  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Atchison  Champion,  which 
berth  he  retained  for  three  years.  Again  he  ran  for  the  lieuten- 
ant-governorship and  again  he  was  defeated.  That  was  in  1S64. 
He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  begin- 
ning in  1873,  and  was  reelected  in  1879  and  1S85. 

"Mr.  Ingalls's  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  that 
body.  It  promptly 
created  a  sensation 
and  made  him  fa- 
mous at  once.  He 
succeeded  the  noto- 
rious S.  C.  Pomeroy, 
who,  through  some 
of  his  votes  as  Sen- 
ator, was  nick- 
named '  Subsidy 
Pomeroy. '  Ingalls 
was  a  candidate, 
but  had  little  hope 
of  election.  Pome- 
roy had  with  him  a 
barrel  of  money,  and 
the  legislature  of 
Kansas  in  those 
days  was  notorious. 
Many  of  the  legis- 
lators had  been 
bribed.  Only  a  few 
were  needed  to  as- 
sure Pomeroy 's  elec- 
tion. Among  those 
to  be  approached 
was  a  State  Senator 
named  York.  York 
pretended  that  for  a 
sufficient  considera- 
tion he  would  vote  for  Pomeroy.  The  two  had  several  meetings 
and  three  interviews,  some  of  which  were  overheard  by  eaves- 
droppers placed  in  an  adjoining  room. 

"York  insisted  on  $8,000  for  his  vote.  Pomeroy  gave  him  $2,000 
in  cash,  promised  him  $5,000  the  next  day,  and  $1,000  after  the 
election.  When  the  legislature  met  in  joint  session  York  arose 
and  walked  down  through  the  hall  with  two  bundles  of  green- 
backs in  his  hands.  He  said  the  bundles  contained  $7,000,  and 
asked  the  Speaker  to  count  them.  The  count  was  correct.  York 
then  told  of  Pomeroy 's  bribery  and  asked  that  the  money  be  used 
to  prosecute  the  Senator  for  the  crime.  The  Assembly  went  wild 
as  his  speech  progressed,  and  when  a  vote  was  taken  no  one 
dared  vote  for  Pomeroy.  Ingalls  was  elected  by  a  large  majority 
and  declared  to  be  United  States  Senator. 

"In  1891,  when  he  practically  retired  from  active  political  life, 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  Atchison.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  lecturing  and  to  his  earliest  inclination — 
journalism." 

The  Chicago  'Tribune  says  that  "in  personal  appearance,  in 
ability,  in  eloquence,  and  in  the  power  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  bi- 
ting repartee  he  was  alike  remarkable."     It  continues : 

"  As  a  Senator  his  commanding  abilities  made  him  almost  from 
the  first  a  leader.  His  skill  as  a  debater  and  his  readiness  at 
repartee  forced  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues,  few 
of  whom,  however,  felt  anything  like  fondness  for  the  brilliant 
Kansan.  He  was  cold,  dazzling,  repelling,  a  notable  figure  to  be 
pointed  out  with  fear  rather  than  with  affection.  For  eighteen 
years  Senator  Ingalls  held  his  place  not  only  in  the  Senate  but  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country  at  large.  Tall  and  thin,  with  a  high 
rather  than  broad  forehead,  upon  which  a  mass  of  iron-gray  hair 
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hung  in  a  bang,  with  black  eyes  snapping  out  through  heavy- 
bowed  spectacles,  with  a  sparse  gray  mustache  and  goatee,  In- 
galis  made  a  figure  which  stamped  itself  on  the  memory  at  sight. 
One  wit  named  him  the  'human  interrogation  point,'  and  another 
called  him  'the  sharp  end  of  a  Kansas  cyclone.'  " 

The  Brooklyn  Times  says  of  Mr.  Ingalls  that  he  was  too  "self- 
centered, "  and  that  " if  he  had  held  himself  in  less  esteem  he 
would  have  been  a  greater  man."  The  Buffalo  E.vfiress,  too, 
thinks  that  he  lacked  "the  solid  qualities  "  of  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  regrets  that  he  "did  not  add  to  his  facility  of  ex- 
pression a  grasp  on  statesmanship  that  might  have  brought  to 
him  a  greater  degree  of  popular  confidence." 


SOME   FILIPINO   CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  BATCH  of  correspondence,  captured  in  Luzon  by  General 
Funston  and  throwing  some  interesting  side-lights  on  Fili- 
pino affairs,  has  been  made  public  by  the  War  Department. 
There  is  a  letter  from  one  Dr.  Montague  R.  Leverson,  of  Fort 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  to  G.  Apacible,  the  Filipino  leader,  expressing 
fullest  sympathy  with  the  Filipino  cause  and  suggesting  that  the 
natives  seize  some  officer  of  rank  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Stales  and  try  him  for  piracy.  A  letter  is  made  public  which 
passed  between  \Y.  G.  St.  Clair,  of  Singapore,  and.  Howard  W. 
Bray,  the  publisher  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press.  The  writer, 
who  seems  to  have  known  Consul  Pratt  and  Admiral  Dewey, 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  Pratt  made  no  official  agreement 
with  the  Filipinos,  but  tries  to  compromise  Admiral  Dewey  in 
his  relations  with  Aguinaldo.  There  are  also  several  letters 
which  were  exchanged  between  the  Filipino  leaders  at  home  and 
abroad.  Agoncillo,  at  Paris,  in  recommending  a  line  of  political 
action  for  the  Filipinos,  says  :  "  Foment  the  actions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  United  States,  which  advocates  our  indepen- 
dence.    I  am  doing  this  in  the  way  it  seems  fitting  to  me." 

The  Republican  press  find  in  Dr.  Leverson's  "treasonable" 
letter  a  subject  for  caustic  comment,  and  a  weapon  against  the 
propaganda  of  the  anti-imperialists.  "This  letter,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "is  the  most  monstrous  thing  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  come  to  light  in  our  national  history,"  adding 


that  such  men  as  Dr.  Leverson  are  responsible  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war.  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  says  that  Dr.  Lever- 
son will  escape  prosecution  and  punishment  "solely  on  account 
of  his  age  and  personal  insignificance."  Dr.  Leverson  in  his  let- 
ter states  that  he  is  a  "member  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League 
of  Boston,"  but  the  anti-imperialists  are  unwilling  to  be  made 
sponsors  for  his  utterances.  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
laughs  at  what  it  styles  this  "piece  de  resistance,"  and  adds : 
"  Let  good  sense  prevail,  even  tho  a  campaign  is  pending.  No 
one  with  a  grain  of  sense  believes  that  Leverson  represents  any- 
body but  himself,  or  that  the  Government  dignifies  itself  by  ex- 
ploiting him."  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  affirms  that  these 
documents,  and  especially  the  reference  to  "fomenting"  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party,  justify  the  Republicans  in  their 
severest  criticisms  of  Bryan  and  his  policy. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.).on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  much  fuss  has  been  made  about  nothing.  It  declares  that 
the  correspondence  long  heralded  by  the  War  Department,  and 
"published  under  flaring  headlines,"  contains  "not  the  least  evi- 
dence of  any  relations  of  a  responsible  Democrat  or  Anti-Impe- 
rialist  Republican  with  Aguinaldo."  and  continues: 

"The  letters  found  in  Aguinaldo's  mail-bag  do  not  contain  a 
solitary  fact  or  argument  that  is  available  in  behalf  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  policy  in  the  Philippines,  and  nothing  that  compromises 
in  the  least  the  great  political  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  that 
policy." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

"THE  world  turns  round  and  round,"  is  the  beginning  of  a  poem  in  an 
in  an  eastern  magazine.  Thus  it  is  the  magazines  continue  to  flood  us  with 
information.  —  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

WHEN  signed  to  a  vigorous  despatch  to  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
name  "Hay  "  needs  only  an  interrogation  point  to  give  it  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  an  ultimatum. —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  census  shows  that  the  population  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  has  increased 
over  40,000  since  1890.  This  would  indicate  that  Kentucky  politics  is  not  so 
deadly  as  it  has  been  represented. —  The  Washington  Star. 

"But,  your  Majesty,"  feebly  protested  one  of  his  confidential  advisers, 
"will  not  that  be  a  large  province  to  seize  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of 
one  missionary  ?  "  "Not  at  all,"  sternly  answered  the  Emperor  William. 
"He  was  an  unusually  large-sized  missionary." — The  Chicago  Tribune. 


PRONUNCIATION       OF     WORDS     IN      CURRENT     HISTORY. 


FOLLOWING  is  an  alphabetic  list  of  the  Chinese  towns  in 
which  are  located  the  chief  evangelical  missions  now  in 
peril — that  is,  those  in  the  provinces  nearest  to  Peking.  The 
list,  which  is  taken  from  The  Missionary  Review  (September) 
does  not  include  the  numerous  and  important  Roman  Catholic 
missions.  In  The  Literary  Digest  of  August  11  (page  168)  will 
be  found  a  map  giving  the  location  of  all  the  missions  in  the 
present  list,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  our  next  issue. 

Chao-yang  (chfl-cyang').     London  Missionary  Society. 

Chang-te-fu  (chQng'»te-fn/).     Canadian  Presbvterian. 

Chefoo  (cht-ffl'),  Chifu.    American  Presbyterian  (North),  China  inland  Mis- 
sion, Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Chan-hua  (chOn'hD'fl).     Methodist  New  Connection  (England), 
-ning-chau  (ch!-nlng«chau').     American  l'resbyterian  (North). 

I"en^-chen  (feng'Chen').     Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 

Fen-cheng (fen«cheng').    Swedish  American  Mission. 

Ken-chan-fu  (feii-chou-ffi'i.      American  Hoard. 

Hauen-hwa  (hafi'en«nwQ').    Christianand  Missionary  Alliance. 

Hwai-lu-hsien  (hwaMQ'hsten').    Chinn  Inland  Mission. 

iu  (hstn«chan').     Baptist  Missionary  Society  (England1. 

H  '-nan  ilio'-iifln').     China   Inland    Mission;  Canadian   Presbvterian,   British 
and  Foreign   Bible  Society. 

H  rang-hsien  (hwdag«hst-en').    Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Hsu-chau  (hsD'ChaaO-     American  Presbyterian  (South). 

II'      heng  (hai«cheng/)     Irish  Presbyterian. 


Ha-rinker-ting  (hfl"»rink'er»ting').     Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 
Hsin-i-hsien  (hBln-t-hst-en').     American  Presbyterian  ( South  1. 
Han-cheng-hsien   (hQn=cheng"hsi-en').     Swedish   Missionary    Society,    China 

Inland  Mission. 
Hsia-hsien  (hst'fl'hst-en').     Swedish  Missionary  Society. 
Ho-tsin  iho-tsln').     China  Inland  Mission. 

Hung-tung-hsien  (hUDg»tung»hst»en').     China  Inland  Mission. 
Ho  chau  (ho«chan').     China  Inland  Mission. 
Hsi-chau  (hst»chan').     China  Inland  Mission. 
Hsiao-chang  (hst-Q'O-chflng').     London  Missionary  Society. 
1-chan-fu  (i-chun-fu')-     American  Presbyterian  iNorth). 
l-shi  iT'sht).     China  Inland  Mission. 

Kalgan  (kQPgfln')-     American  Board,  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 
Kin-chau-fu  (kln«chau-f0').     Irish  Presbyterian. 
Kwang-ning  (kwdnii-iiing').      Irish  Presbyterian. 
Kwei-hwa  (Uue't-hwfl')-     Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 
Kiai-chau  iki'(ii-chfln')      Swedish  Missionary  Society,  China  Inland  Mission. 
Kii-chau  (kii-chciu').      Foreign  Chistian  Missionary  Society. 
Kii-wu-hsien  (ku-wfi-lisi  en').     China  Inland  Mission. 
Ki-chau  (ki-chon).     China  Inland  Mission. 
Lu-cheng  (IFi-cheng').     China  Inland  Mission. 
Lu-an  {lfi'0.11').     China  Inland  Mission. 
Lin-ching  (lin-cliing').     American  Board. 

Le-ting   (le-ting'i.      Methodist   New   Connect  ion  I  England). 
Li-ling  (ltillng').     Methodist  N'ew  Connection  (England). 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  invited  to  send  queries 
relating  to  the  "pronunciation  of  names  of  men,  places,  or  things, 
of  general  interest  in  current  history. 


•  i  (arm),  a  (at),  g  (accord),  B  (fun-),  uu  (house),  b  <  bed),  c  (cut),  ch  (church),  a=ch  (loch).  A  (did),  dh=th  (then),  e  (net),  g  (over),  e  (fate), 

f  (fan),  g  (go),  li  (hat),  1  (it),  i  (machine),  <ii  (aisle),  j  (jest),  k  (kink),  1  (lad),  I-=lli  (brilliant),  DO  (man),  D  (not),  fl-ny  (union),  il  (Don)  V..  1.1  (.ink),  0    (obey),  o  (no) 

e  (not)  8 (nor),  et  (oil),   i>  (pay),c«    qu  (queer),  r  (roll),  a  (hiaa),  ah  (she),  t  (tell),  th  (thin),  u  (full),  fi  (rule,  equivalent  to  00  in  cool),  ID  (mute),  ytl  (unit),  u  (dflne) 
C   r  .  11  (up),  0  (burn),  v  (\1111).  x  (wax),  y  (yet).    z  (zone)  zh  =  /.  (azure). 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AMERICAN    LITERATURE    THROUGH    GERMAN 

EYES. 

AMERICAN  travelers  in  Germany  are  often  astonished  at 
the  widespread  knowledge  of  English  literature  which  they 
meet  there.  Shakespeare's  deep  hold  on  the  educated  classes  of 
Germany  has  been  particularly  noted  in  these  columns.  Not 
only  are  his  plays  frequently  performed,  but  some  of  tbem,  quite 
unknown  upon  the  English  stage,  are  brought  out  with  even- 
attention  to  correctness  of  staging  and  histrionic  talent.  More- 
over, many  of  the  modern  English  poets,  novelists,  and  miscel- 
laneous prose  writers  are  almost  as  well  known  there  through 
cheap  translations  as  in  England  or  America.  This  knowledge 
of  English  literature,  which  had  its  beginning  in  a  study  of  the 
English  philosophers — particularly  Locke  and  Hume— in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  became  more  intimate  during 
the  days  of  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  Carlyle,  has  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  German  writers.  Not  to  speak  of  Goethe  and  a 
score  of  other  well-known  German  authors  of  this  century  that 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  literature  of  England,  German  ration- 
alism, and,  indirectly,  the  present  "higheT  criticism,"  are  usually 
traced  back  to  the  influence  of  the  English  rationalistic  and  util- 
itarian philosophers  of  a  hundred  years  or  more  ago — a  debt 
which  the  Germans  have  in  turn  paid  back  with  interest  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

A  new  testimony  to  this  German  interest  is  a  recent  work  en- 
titled "Gesammelte  Aufsatze  zur  neueren  Litteratur  in  Deutsch- 
land,  Oesterreich,  Amerika"  ("Collected  Essays  on  the  Latter- 
Day  Literature  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  America ") ,  by  Dr. 
Anton  Schonbach,  of  the  University  of  Graz,  in  Austria.  About 
a  third  of  this  voluminous  work  (written  mainly  about  1886)  is 
devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  United  States.  The  New  York 
Tribune  gives  the  following  account  of  the  book  : 

"The  American  essays  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of  German  criticism,  and  in  some 
respects  to  those  who  are.  They  are  not  only  thoughtful  and 
judicious,  but  clear  and  agreeable  in  style.  Furthermore,  they 
show  the  author's  wide  reading  in  American  literature,  his  clear 
understanding  of  it  and  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats.  He 
sympathizes  with  its  aims  and  realizes  the  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings that  have  made  it  what  it  is.  Professor  Schonbach  has 
written  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Longfellow's  dramatic  poems, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  the  American  novel  of  the  present — 
that  is,  of  the  year  1886.  In  all  these  essays  he  shows  not  only 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  men  and  their  works,  but  a  singularly 
clear  comprehension  of  their  bearing.  He  is,  if  not  exactly  at 
home  in  the  atmosphere  and  surroundings,  at  least  in  sympathy 
with  them,  and  to  an  extent  that  few  critics  alien  in  speech  and 
blood  have  been.  His  essays  are  real  interpretations  of  the  sub- 
jects he  has  chosen. 

'•  Hawthorne  appears  to  our  critic  to  be  the  greatest  poetic  writer 
— '  Dichter, '  he  calls  him — that  the  United  States  has  yet  pro- 
duced, and  the  study  of  his  work  is  the  most  elaborate  task  he 
has  set  before  himself  in  these  American  criticisms;  it  is  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  application  of  a  characteristically  Ger- 
man philological  method.  '  Contributions  toward  a  Characteri- 
zation of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne'  is  the  modest  title  ;  but  the  mat- 
ter goes  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  thus  indicated.  It  is  largely 
devoted  to  an  investigation  of  literary  methods  as  they  are  re- 
vealed through  that  mass  of  unfinished  material  comprised  in 
'Our  Old  Home'  and  the  fragments,  'The  Dolliver  Romance,' 
'Septimius  Felton,'  'Doctor  ("iiimshawe's  Secret,'  and  'The  An- 
cestral Footstep.'  As  is  known,  these  are  attempts  at  one  work 
of  fiction  (the  sketches  in  '  Our  Old  Home'  being  originally  in- 
tended for  the  side  scenes  and  backgrounds  and  exterior  adorn- 
ments) of  which  the  plan  was  imperfectly  developed  in  Haw- 
thorne's mind,  and  never  fully  carried  out.  They  are  supple- 
mented by  Hawthorne's  notes  and  memoranda  published  some 
years  ago  and  discussed  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop.     '  I  know 


no  other  case  in  the  history  of  literature, '  says  Professor  Schon- 
bach, 'in  which  it  is  possible  to  follow  an  author's  intellectual 
processes  in  such  a  creative  effort ;  to  observe  the  access  of  his 
ideas,  the  bold  sketching-in  and  the  charming  elaboration  of 
them. '  He  has  pursued  the  subject  with  a  minuteness  and  log- 
ical strictness  of  method,  a  familiarity  with  Hawthorne's  writings 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sympathetic  insight  into  his  nature  and 
ideals  that  make  the  study  profoundly  interesting.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  article,  dealing  with  his  work  in  general,  only 
deepens  this  impression  of  the  critic's  insight." 

Cooper's  fame  abroad,  like  Poe's  and  Whitman's,  is  relatively 
much  higher  than  in  his  own  country.  Professor  Schonbach  says 
of  him  : 

"Cooper  is  possessed  of  the  broad  truth  and  reality  of  things  ; 
he  knows  from  his  own  observation  what  he  describes  ;  he  repro- 
duces with  inexhaustible  freshness  the  impression  of  the  virgin 
forest  and  the  stormy  sea  ;  the  reader  feels  it  with  him.  The 
mass  of  technical  details  of  sea  life  which  bewilders  the  lay 
reader,  but  makes  the  scene  plastic  and  lifelike,  is  one  side  of 
this  truth  that  comes  from  an  always  fruitful  experience." 

The  interesting  essay  on  "The  American  Novel  of  the  Pres- 
ent" deals  with  ail  the  chief  living  fiction-writers  of  this  coun- 
try.    Says  the  reviewer  already  quoted  : 

"Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  both  seem  to  exercise  a  special 
fascination  on  the  critic,  as  they  have  on  many  other  Germans, 
who  have  made  a  sale  for  large  editions  of  their  works  in  Ger- 
man translations,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  giving  an 
adequate  German  rendering  of  their  style  and  flavor.  He  an- 
alyzes Bret  Harte's  methods  with  admiration,  but  concludes  with 
evident  regret  that  he  will  never,  as  his  friends  once  hoped  he 
might,  write  the  '  Epos'  of  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the 
West.  It  is  added,  however,  that  he  has  enriched  modern  litera- 
ture with  valuable  and  interesting  contributions,  opened  a 
wealth  of  new  material,  and  is  a  figure  that  modern  art  would 
lose  unwillingly.  According  to  the  professor,  Mark  Twain,  un- 
like Bret  Harte,  has  advanced,  instead  of  going  backward.  He 
is  no  longer  simply  a  funmaker,  as  he  was  in  the  beginning.  He 
stands  higher  in  his  province  than  Bret  Harte  in  his ;  but  it  is  a 
lower  province." 

LORD    BYRON   AND    HIS   "SERAGLIO." 

THE  publication  of  two  new  editions  of  Lord  Byron's  works 
has  stirred  up  much  discussion  in  the  English  literary 
journals  concerning  the  perennially  interesting  personality  of 
the  "noble  Bard."  In  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  we  recently 
have  had  a  forcible  reminder  that  Byron  worship  still  exists  and 
is  indeed  very  much  alive  (see  The  Literary  Digest.  August 
iS).  A  good  counterblast  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  view  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Academy  (July  28).  The  writer  here  deals  wholly 
with  Byron's  letters  and  journals,  which  present  in  almost  every 
page  a  curious  picture  of  a  modern  sexual  varietist  in  the  envi- 
ronment of  European  civilization  such  as  would  make  an  inter- 
esting study  to  a  Westermarck  or  to  the  student  of  sexual  sociol- 
ogy generally.     Says  The  Academy  : 

"  In  this  volume  there  are  many  brilliant  flashes  of  interest; 
but  it  is.  above  all,  the  Venetian  Byron,  Byron  Innamorato — 
multitudinously  innamorato.  We  have  not  the  filthy-wallowing 
Byron  whom  Shelley  saw,  and  has  recorded  for  all  time.  But 
that  dubious  praise  of  cynical  candor  which  he  claimed  for  him- 
self these  letters  vindicate :  he  does  not  mitigate  (tho  he  may 
euphemize)  the  flagrantly  physical  nature  of  what  it  pleases  him 
to  call  his  '  loves. '  Let  us  study,  therefore,  the  sublime  specta- 
cle of  the  'noble  Bard'  in  love  ;  stripped  of  what  the  world  long 
delighted  (and  the  supreme  French  nation  still  delights)  to  con- 
sider poetry. 

"  Settled  in  Venice,  at  the  house  of  a  draper  in  the  Frezzeria, 
the  susceptible  Bard  fell  in  love  with  his  landlady,  the  draper's 
wife,  Marianna  Segati.  All  things  considered,  he  imagined  that 
he  had  the  privilege  of  first  debauching  her.  Other  advices  rep- 
resent her  as  a  woman  who  intrigued  with  all  in  the  house,  or 
who  visited  the  house.  But,  as  the  noble  Bard  finely  observes, 
'it  does  not  much  signify.'     In  Venice,  as  he  explains,  it  is  con- 
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king,  not  to  say  virtuous,  constancy  if  a  married  wo- 
man confine  herself  to  one  lover.     Only  the  unmarried  incur  the 
charge  of  profligacy  by  admitting  a  paramour.     So  it  only  signi- 
-  what  attractions  Byron  found  in  his  landlady  ;  and  upon  that 
subject  he  is  eloquent  to  Moore: 

'"Marianna  is  in  her  appearance  altogether  like  an  antelope. 

She  has  the  large,  black.  Oriental  eyes,  with  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  them  which  is  seen  rarely  among  Europeans — even 
the  Italians — and  which  many  of  the  Turkish  women  give  them- 
selves by  tinging  the  eyelid — an  art  not  known  out  of  that  coun- 
try, I  believe.  This  expression  she  has  naturally,  and  some- 
thing more  than  this.  In  short,  1  can  not  describe  the  effect  of 
this  kind  of  eye — at  least  upon  me.  Her  features  are  regular, 
and  rather  aquiline — mouth  small — skin  clear  and  soft,  with  a 
kind  of  hectic  color — forehead  remarkably  good  :  her  hair  is  of 
the  dark  gloss,  curl,  and  color  of  Lady  Jersey's:  her  figure  is 
light  and  pretty,  and  she  is  a  famous  songstress — scientifically 
so;  her  natural  voice  (in  conversation,  I  mean)  is  very  sweet; 
and  the  naivete  of  the  Venetian  dialect  is  always  pleasing  in  the 
mouth  of  a  woman. ' 

So  Marianna  began;  but  a  '  monstrous  regiment  of  women'  fol- 
lowed. Marianna 's  sister  had  the  amiable  desire  to  share  her 
happiness,  but  did  not  share  Byron,  Marianna  presenting  her  in- 
stead with  sundry  sisterly  slaps  in  the  face,  which  moved  the 
dear  child  to  tears  by  their  impulsive  warmth.  The  seraglio, 
indeed,  through  defective  arrangements  of  arrival  and  departure, 
clashed  a  good  deal,  even  to  tearing  of  hair  and  headgear. 
Marianna' s  particularly  successful  rival  was  a  bakeress,  Byron's 
account  of  whom  to  Murray  is  very  frank,  characteristic,  and 
unquotably  long.     But  here  are  some  details : 

"  The  reasons  of  [her  hold  over  me]  were,  firstly,  her  person 
— very  dark,  tall,  the  Venetian  face,  very  fine  black  eyes — and 
certain  other  qualities  which  need  not  be  mentioned.  She  was 
two-and-twenty  years  old,  and,  never  having  had  children,  had 
not  spoilt  her  figure.  She  was,  besides,  a  thorough  Venetian  in 
her  dialect,  in  her  thoughts,  in  her  countenance,  in  everything, 
with  all  their  naivete  and  Pantaloon  humor.  In  other  respects 
site  was  somewhat  fierce  and  prepotente,  that  is,  overbearing, 
and  used  to  walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her,  .  .  .  and  if  she 
found  any  women  in  her  way,  she  knocked  them  down. 

"At  the  masked  ball  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival,  .  .  . 
she  snatched  off  the  mask  of  Madame  Contarini,  a  lady  noble  by 
birth  and  decent  in  conduct,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  she 
happened  to  be  leaning  on  my  arm.  .  .  .  But  her  reign  drew  to  a 
close.  She  became  quite  ungovernable.  ...  I  told  her  quietly 
that  she  must  return  home.  .  .  .  She  refused  to  quit  the  house. 
I  was  firm,  and  she  went,  threatening  knives  and  revenge.  I 
told  her  that  I  had  seen  knives  drawn  before  her  time,  and  that  if 
she  chose  to  begin,  there  was  a  knife,  and  fork  also,  at  her  ser- 
vice on  the  table,  and  that  intimidation  would  not  do.  The  next 
day,  while  I  was  at  dinner,  she  walked  in  (having  broken  open  a 
^lass  door  that  led  from  the  hall  below  to  the  staircase  by  way  of 
prolog),  and,  advancing  straight  up  to  the  table,  snatched  the 
knife  from  my  hand,  cutting  me  slightly  in  the  thumb  in  the 
operation.  Whether  she  meant  to  use  this  against  herself  or  me, 
I  know  not — probably  against  neither — but  Fletcher  seized  her  by 
the  arms  and  disarmed  her.  [He  sent  her  home  in  his  'gon- 
dola.]    

"We  heard  a  great  noise.  I  went  out,  and  met  them  .  .  . 
carrying  her  upstairs.  She  had  thrown  herself  into  the  canal. 
That  she  intended  to  destroy  herself  I  do  not  believe  ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  fear  women  and  men  who  can  not  swim  have  of 
dee])  or  even  of  shallow  water  .  .  .  and  that  it  was  also  night, 
and  dark,  and  very  cold,  it  shows  that  she  had  a  devilish  spirit 
of  some  sort  within  her.' 

"Even  with  our  abridgment,  it  is  not  the  story  of  two  people 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives.  We  have  omitted  some  rather 
plain  language  of  the  gentle  Margarita  ;  likewise  certain  signifi- 
cant asterisks— not  of  Byron's  insertion — which  are  sprinkled  lib- 
erally over  these  letters — the  stars  of  heavy  cracks  in  the  ice  of 
the  proprieties 

"Vet  Byron  did  get  weary  of  it  all.  That  departure  to  the 
Greek  war  was  probably  a  genuine  impulse  to  reach  a  nobler  life 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  living.  Toward  the  close  of  his  Vene- 
tian life  he  had  thoughts  of  emigrating  to  Venezuela — and  he 
gives  the  reasons  to  Hobhouse: 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  Italy,  but  a  man  must  be  a  cicisbeo  and  a 
singer  in  duets  and  a  connoisseur  of  operas  or  nothing  -here. 
I  have  made  some  progress  in  all  these  accomplishments,  but  I 
can't  say  that  I  don't  feci  the  degradation.  Better  be  an  unskil- 
ful planter,  an  awkward  settler  better  lie  a  hunter,  or  anything, 
than  a  flatterer  of  tiddlers  and  fan-carrier  of  a  woman.  I  like 
women  God  he  knows  but  the  more  their  system  here  develops 
upon  me.  the  worse   it  seems,  after  Turkey  too;   here   polygamy 


is  all  on  the  female  side.  I  have  been  an  intriguer,  a  husband, 
a  woman-monger,  and  now  I  am  a  cavalier  servente — by  the 
holy  !  it  is  a  strange  sensation.' 

"  Yes,    he  began  to  feel  the  degradation.     And  after  reading 

these  letters — with  all  their  literary  interest  and  brilliance,  which 
we  have  not  illustrated,  in  order  to  notice  that  which  is  peculiarly 
and  prominently  characteristic  of  this  present  volume — we  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  Over  all  the  dash  and  clan  one  is  paramountly 
sensible  of  the  prodigal,  the  mournful  waste  of  power." 


ORIGIN     OF    EUROPEAN    ALPHABETS:    THE 
GREAT   FIND   AT   CNOSSUS,   CRETE. 

'  I  "  HE  recent  discoveries  in  Cnossus,  Crete,  made  by  Dr. 
-*■  Evans,  of  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  are  pronounced 
by  scholars  to  be  among  the  most  important  archeological  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times,  and  from  a  philological  point  of  view  to 
be  of  even  greater  moment  than  any  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Schlie- 
mann  in  Mycenae  or  in  the  Troad.  The  fact  that  Crete  contains 
valuable  archeological  remains  has  long  been  known,  but  until 
the  abolition  of  Moslem  rule  at  the  end  of  the  Graeco-Turkish 
war,  investigations  in  that  island  had  been  prohibited.  This 
spring,  however,  excavations  were  begun  by  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Evans,  director  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
D.  G.  Hogarth,  director  of  the  British  school  in  Athens,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cnossus,  where  King  Minos  is  reputed  to  have 
built  the  labyrinth  for  the  fabled  Minotaur,  afterward  slain  by 
Theseus.  The  present  discovery  of  tablets  with  continuous 
writing  of  Babylonian  characteristics  and  of  a  period  long  ante- 
rior to  that  of  historic  Greece,  yet  at  the  same  time  distinct  from 
the  Phoenician  and  the  Hittite  script  of  Anatolia,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, throw  a  flood  of  light  not  only  upon  the  origin  of  Euro- 
pean alphabetic  writing,  but  upon  that  of  European  civilization 
itself.  In  The  Athenaum  (London),  Dr.  Evans  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  expedition  : 

"The  results  already  obtained  have  more  than  confirmed  my 
most  sanguine  hopes.  Of  the  more  general  results  it  is  impos- 
sible to  here  say  more  than  a  few  words.  The  building  itself  is 
certainly  a  palace  of  Mycenaean  kings  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently said  that  on  the  whole  site,  so  far  as  it  has  been  exca- 
vated, hardly  a  scrap  of  anything  later  than  the  great  days  of 
Mycenae — or,  to  give  an  approximate  chronology,  the  fourteenth 
century  b.c. — has  yet  come  to  light.  For  the  fresco  painting  and 
stone  carving  of  that  period  the  remains  excel  anything  of  the 
time  yet  found  on  the  mainland  of  Greece.  The  royal  bathroom, 
with  its  central  throne,  preserved  like  a  piece  of  Pompeii,  shows 
a  luxury  unknown  to  Mycenae  itself.  But  even  of  greater  inter- 
est than  these  artistic  relics  is  the  discovery  in  several  of  the 
chambers  of  the  palace  of  clay  tablets,  generally  more  elongated 
in  form,  but  otherwise  the  perfect  analogs  of  the  cuneiform 
tablets  of  Babylonia,  only  engraved  with  records  in  the  Myce- 
naean script. 

"The  tablets  themselves  are  oblong  slips  of  hand-molded  clay, 
flat  on  the  engraved  side,  with  almost  adz-like  ends,  but  thick- 
ening toward  the  center  of  the  back.  They  vary  in  length  from 
about  two  to  nearly  seven  inches,  and  in  breadth  from  a  half  to 
three  inches.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Chaldaean  tablets,  lines  are 
ruled  at  intervals  for  the  convenience  of  the  scribes,  as  one  of 
the  largest  examples  shows  eighteen  of  these,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them  left  blank.  The  most  usual  type  consists  of  two 
lines,  or  even  a  single  line  of  inscription,  written  from  left  to 
right  lengthwise  along  the  tablets  ;  but  some  of  the  broader  tab- 
lets have  the  lines  arranged  across  their  narrower  diameter. 

"Owing  to  the  great  conflagration,  of  which  there  are  every- 
where traces  within  the  palace  walls,  and  subsequent  distur- 
bance, the  majority  of  the  tablets  are  found  in  a  broken  condi- 
tion ;  but  in  addition  to  those  that,  in  spite  of  these  causes,  have 
remaind  intact,  it  will  no  doubt  be  ultimately  possible  to  put  to 
gether  many  of  the  pieces.  The  deposits  have  now  occurred  in 
several  chambers  and  corridors.  In  one  case  the  tablets  had 
been  placed  in  a  clay  chest  in  the  form  of  a  bath.  In  another 
room  they  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  wooden  coffers,  burned 
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fragments  of  which  have  come  to  light,  together  with  their  bronze 
hinges,  and  even  the  clay  seals  with  which  they  were  secured 
still  bearing  the  impressions  of  engraved  Mycenaean  gems. 

"It  would  be  premature,  while  the  discovery  is  so  new,  and 
while  fresh  material  is  daily  accumulating,  to  express  any  de- 
tailed views  as  to  the  character  and  affinities  of  this  Mycenaean 
script.  Several  signs  are  clearly  identical  with  the  linear  forms 
already  sporadically  found  on  Cretan  seals  and  vases  of  the  same 
period.  Numerous  comparisons,  also,  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves with  forms  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary,  as  well  as  with  Ly- 
cian  and  Carian  characters.  It  is  evident  from  their  mere  picto- 
rial aspect  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  signs  are  ideographic 
in  character,  while  others  are  unquestionably  numerals.  Many 
formulas  are  constantly  repeating  themselves,  and  these,  more- 
over, vary  according  to  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  dis- 
covered. From  the  repetition  of  numeral  forms  and  certain 
pictographic  signs  that  occur  in  association  with  them  it  seems 
probable  that  many  of  the  tablets  referred  to  stores  and  palace 
accounts.  Thus  in  one  chamber  occurred  a  whole  series  of  tablets 
with  figures  of  Mycenaean  war  chariots,  horses'  heads,  shields, 
and,  apparently,  cuirasses,  which  had  evident  reference  to  the 
arsenal.  Others  show  metal  vases— doubtless  of  gold  and  silver 
— presenting  various  forms,  and  some  a  long-stamened  flower, 
perhaps  productive  of  a  dye  or  perfume.     Ships,  houses,  several 

kinds  of  animals,    and    many   other  _ 

objects  appear  in  the  same  manner. 
A  certain  number  of  the  tablets  have 
indorsements  and  additional  inscrip- 
tions on  the  back.  Those  with  head- 
ings and  intervals  between  these 
and  the  bulk  of  the  inscription  give 
the  appearance  of  correspondence, 
containing,  it  may  be,  the  titles  of 
Minoan  princes  and  officers. 

"These  palace  archives  of  Myce- 
naean Cnossus  not  only  prove  to  dem- 
onstration that  a  system  of  writing 
existed  on  the  soil  of  Greece  at  least 
six  centuries  before  the  introduction 
there  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  but 
they  show  that  already  at  that  remote 
date  this  indigenous  system  had  at- 
tained a  most  elaborate  development. 
These  inscriptions  are  the  work  of 
practised  scribes,  following  conven- 
tional methods  and  arrangements 
which  point  to  long  traditional  usage. 
Yet  this  development  has  been  ar- 
rived at  on  independent  lines  ;  it  is  neither  Babylonian  nor  Egyp- 
tian, neither  Hittite  nor  Phoenician  ;  it  is  the  work  on  Cretan  soil 
of  an  iEgean  people.  It  is  the  fitting  product  of  a  country  to 
which  all  later  Greek  tradition  looked  back  as  having  supplied 
the  earliest  model  of  civilized  legislation.  There  is,  indeed,  an 
atmosphere  of  legal  nicety  about  those  documents  themselves, 
the  effect  of  which  is  enhanced  by  an  interesting  particular  as 
to  the  method  by  which  they  were  originally  secured.  It  was  not 
thought  sufficient  for  the  official  concerned  with  their  safe-keeping 
simply  to  impress  with  his  signet  gem  the  clay  seals  that  made 
sure  the  coffers  containing  the  tablets.  While  the  clay  was  still 
moist,  both  the  impression  of  the  intaglio  itself  and  the  back  of 
the  seal  were  in  several  cases  signed  and  countersigned  with 
incised  characters  in  the  same  Mycenaean  script." 
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SPECIMEN  OF  ALPHABETIC 
WRITING  FOUND  AT  CNOS- 
SUS, CRETE. 


The   Most  Widely  Read    Books  in  July.— The  past 

month  has  brought  several  changes  in  the  list  of  most  popular 
books  in  America.  The  list  for  July,  as  given  in  7 he  Bookman 
(August) ,  is  as  follows  : 

i.  "To  Have  and  to  Hold."     By  Mary  Johnston. 

2.  "  Unleavened  Bread."     By  Robert  Grant. 

3.  "The  Heart's  Highway."     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

4.  "The  Redemption  of  David  Corson."     By  Charles  Frederic 
Goss. 

5.  "The  Bath  Comedy."     By  Edgerton  Castle. 

6.  "Red  Pottage."     By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

All  these,  except  the  last  two,  are  American  books ;  and  all, 


it  will  be  noted,  are  novels.  Other  books  widely  read  through- 
out the  country  are  "The  Farringdons, "  by  Miss  Thornycroft 
Fowler  ;  "  Resurrection,"  by  Tolstoy  ;  "  The  Voice  of  the  People,  " 
by  Ellen  Glasgow  ;  "Sophia,"  by  Stanley  Weyman  :  "  Knights  of 
the  Cross,"  by  Sienkiewicz  ;  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  by  James 
Lane  Allen;  and  "Monsieur  Beauclair,"  by  Booth  Tarkington; 
while  the  favorites  of  last  spring — -"Janice  Meredith,"  "Richard 
Carvell,"  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,"  and  "When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower" — are  still  widely  sought  for;  and  even 
"David  Harum  "  is  reported  to  be  in  large  demand  in  not  a  few 
places. 

In  England,  the  list  of  popular  books  is,  as  usual,  wider  in  its 
scope  than  the  American  list.  The  latest  returns  (for  June)  are 
as  follows  : 

"The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Krugerism."  By  Scoble  and  Abercrom- 
bie. 

"An  Absent-Minded  War."     By  a  British  Officer. 

"Voices  in  the  Night."     By  Flora  A.  Steel. 

"Ada  Vernham,  Actress."     By  Richard  Marsh. 

"Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham."     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

"Boy."     By  Marie  Corelli. 

"Debts  of  Honor."     By  Maurus  Jokai. 

"The  Person  in  the  House."     By  G.  B.  Burgin. 

"The  Chevalier  of  the  Splendid  Crest."     By  Sir  H.  Maxwell. 

"The  Sword  of  the  Kinsr. "     Bv  R.  Macdonaki. 


PORNOGRAPHIC   LITERATURE   IN    FRANCE. 

ATVPE  of  literature  which,  however  repulsive,  is  well  worth 
attention  from  the  student  of  comparative  literature  is 
the  highly  colored,  highly  spiced  writing  which  flourishes  in 
France  as  in  no  other  country  in  the  world.  Maupassant  and 
Zola  and  Dumas  fits  are  commonly  regarded  by  Anglo-Saxons 
as  much  too  outspoken  or  prurient  for  their  standard  of  taste  ; 
but  there  is  in  France  a  recognized  school  of  writing  that  goes 
even  beyond  the  most  outspoken  works  of  these  writers.  Mr. 
Richard  Davey,  an  English  Catholic,  who  writes  in  7 lie  Fort- 
nightly Re-view  (August),  gives  some  facts  concerning  this  side 
of  French  letters.     He  says  : 

"The  decadent  school,  so  popular  of  late,  with  its  cynically 
materialistic  treatment  of  all  that  Christians  hold  sacred,  both  in 
the  matter  of  faith  and  morals,  forms  a  literature  of  its  own  as 
injurious  to  the  country  which  produces  it  as  to  those  other  coun- 
tries whom  it  contaminates  by  exportation.  A  distinguished 
French  litterateur  remarked  lately  that  he  never  felt  so  ashamed 
of  his  country  as  he  did  when,  on  arriving  not  long  since  at  Port 
Said,  and  strolling  through  the  narrow  streets  of  that  abandoned 
place,  one  of  the  'very  hottest  on  earth,'  he  beheld  no  less  than 
three  large  French  bookshops,  the  windows  of  which  were 
adorned  with  rows  of  pornographic  novels  with  their  shameless 
frontispieces.  '  The  whole  display, '  he  said,  '  was  a  degradation 
not  only  of  literature,  but  of  the  consideration  in  which  mv  na- 
tionality ought  to  be  held  abroad.'  And  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  it  can  not  assuredly  be  pleasant  for  a  respectable 
Frenchman  to  know  that  wherever  a  librairie  franqaise  is  estab- 
lished in  a  foreign  city  it  is  nearly  always  the  object  of  police 
supervision  ! 

"We  are  apt  to  imagine  that,  because  the  French  novel  is  more 
often  than  not  'impossible,'  and  the  French  newspaper  is  better 
written  and  worse  informed  than  those  others,  both  are  faithful 
expressions  of  French  thought.  In  the  first  place,  the  novels 
with  illustrated  covers,  which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the 
windows  of  the  French  libraries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester 
Square,  are  rarely  if  ever  found  in  respectable  French  families. 
La  Jamille,  unfortunately,  reads  very  little,  especially  in  the 
provinces,  where  you  may  enter  a  hundred  houses  and  scarcely 
see  a  book  that  would  not  edify  a  convent  of  nuns  by  its  •inno- 
cence' and  its  orthodoxy.  Altho  the  French  produce  perhaps 
more  novels  than  any  other  nation,  they  are  the  people  who  read 
them  the  least.  I  once  took  the  trouble,  when  in  Paris,  to  inter- 
view the  principal  publishers,  so  as  to  ascertain  for  myself  how 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  sell  so  much — well,  to  put  it  mildly — 
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pornographic  literature  and  pay  the  authors  their  fees.  It  was 
proved  to  me,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
objectionable  works  are  sold  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Eng- 
land. Spain,  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  South 
American  republics.  Comparatively  few  are  sold  in  Paris  and 
in  the  large  provincial  cities.  In  the  cathedral  towns,  such  as 
Orleans,  Amiens,  Rouen,  Reims,  Rennes,  etc.,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  single  copy  of  these  pernicious  books.  The  booksellers 
would  be  boycotted  for  dealing  in  them.  Therefore,  whilst  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  France  produces  the  most  corrupting  and  dis- 
reputable literature,  on  the  other  hand,  and  by  reason  of  her 
conservative  tendencies,  she  corrupts  not  so  much  herself  as  her 
neighbors.  The  evil  is  in  a  sense  none  the  less  great,  but  surely 
the  neighbors  should  protect  themselves  !  They  have  only  to 
stop  buying  these  naughty  books,  and  a  visible  diminution  of 
their  production  in  Paris  will  at  once  ensue.  Hence  it  happens 
that  the  insolent  and  outrageous  caricatures  of  the  Queen,  which 
have  so  greatly  offended  us,  do  not  really  possess  anything  like 
the  importance  we  have  attached  to  them.  They  never  had  the 
sanction  of  respectable  France,  for  respectable  France,  in  all 
probability,  never  beheld  them.  Le  Rire  and  its  imitators  are 
not  the  sort  of  publications  wdiich  a  self-respecting  man  is  likely 
to  take  into  a  lady's  drawing-room.  The  excessive  license  of 
the  press  is  nevertheless  most  harmful,  and  there  is  but  one 
remedv  for  it — that  which  we  applied  to  the  coarse  cartoons  in 
vogue  under  the  Regency.  Disgusted  by  their  brutality,  the 
English  public  ceased  to  buy  them.  The  result  was  simple  and 
swift  enough.  The  artists,  finding  no  market  for  their  wares, 
ceased  to  produce  them,  and  thus  by  degrees  we  came  to  prefer 
the  clean  and  wholesome  comicality  of  our  very  own  and  beloved 
Mr.  Punch.  The  harm  done  in  France  by  blasphemous  and  in- 
decent literature  affects  the  lowest  class  more  than  any  other. 
It  lies  about  the  cafe  and  club  tables,  and  is  a  distinctly  corrupt- 
ing and  dangerous  element,  unknown,  fortunately,  in  this  coun- 
try, where  there  is  no  public-house  literature  beyond  the  intensely 
respectable  Advertiser,  one  of  the  few  newspapers  ever  seen 
across  the  '  bar. '  The  cafes  and  entertainment  rooms,  which  in 
France  take  the  place  of  our  public  houses,  are  invariably  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  recreation.  Each  is  a  sort  of  club-house  : 
its  tables  are  littered  with  papers,  many  of  which  ate  of  a  very 
baneful  character." 


THE    EBB   AND    FLOW    IN    FICTION. 

'"PHE  ebb  and  flow  of  literary  ideals  in  fiction  has  resulted  in 
■■■  the  two  distinct  movements  known  as  realism  and  roman- 
ticism. The  one  has  demanded  a  minute  inductive  study  of 
man  and  his  environment  ;  the  other,  a  portrayal  of  the  ideal 
side  of  human  life.  This  alternating  change,  argues  Maurice 
Thompson,  in  The  Independent  (August  9),  has  gone  on  since 
the  modern  novel  was  invented;  "it  has  been  as  rhythmical  as 
the  great  heart-beat  of  humanity. "     He  writes  : 

"A  woman  invented  the  novel  of  manners;  the  romance,  in 
one  form  or  another,  has  been  in  existence  since  the  old  Hebrew 
days  and  the  earliest  Greek  times  ;  it  flowered  wide  in  the  stories 
of  Jephtha's  daughter  and  Iphigenia.  Madame  Lafayette,  in 
her  '  Princess  de  Cleve, '  originated  a  new  species.  It  is  not  a 
novel  to  compare  with  'Madame  Bovary, '  on  one  hand,  or  with 
'  Vanity  Fair'  on  the  other  ;  but  it  was  the  type-specimen  of  which 
all  modern  stories  of  morals  and  manners  are  but  variations. 

"The  historical  romance  has  come  down  to  us  through  Homer 
and  the  Greek  dramatists,  through  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Thackeray,  and  Dumas.  It  is  of  virile  ancestry,  no  matter  what 
its  stature  and  spirit  now.  Its  lineage  is  both  aristocratic  and 
heroic.  While  the  same  can  not  be  said  with  as  much  certainty 
about  the  novel  of  manners,  we  may,  by  a  considerable  stretch 
ot  credulity,  make  ourselves  believe  that  it  has  some  kinship 
with  the  XV.  Idyl  of  Theocritus  and  the  dramas  of  the  lesser 
Creek  poets.  The  distinction  of  large  masculine  power,  how- 
ever, clings  to  the  historical  romance,  while  the  novel  of  common 
life  invariably  smacks  of  femininity." 

But,  continues  .Mr.  Thompson,  in  substance,  this  womanly 
power  does  not  imply  lack  of  artistic  power;  it  docs  show,  how- 
ever, "that  virility  like  Homer's,  Shakespeare's,  Scott's,  Du- 
mas'8  and  Cooper's  naturally  seeks  a  large  canvas  and  long  per- 


spectives; for  its  pictures  are  made  to  represent  the  heroic  forms 
and  groups  of  masculine  life."  In  the  war  over  romance  and 
realism  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  art  is  universal  and  unchange- 
able ;  tastes  alone  change.  If  there  is  a  pulsation  from  Thack- 
eray to  George  Meredith,  from  Cooper  to  How-ells,  from  Scott  to 
Jane  Austen,  it  is  because  the  public  demand  the  alternation  from 
the  masculine  to  the  feminine  element  in  literature. 

Is  there  a  cause  for  the  present  romantic  movement  in  Amer- 
ica? asks  Mr.  Thompson,  and  his  answer  is  as  follows: 

"The  broad  truth  probably  is  that  when  public  taste  seems 
suddenly  to  change  from  Thackeray  to  Zola,  or  from  Hugo  to 
Ibsen,  it  is  largely  a  change  of  publics.  In  the  present  case  the 
return  to  romance  is  simply  a  young,  strong,  virile  generation 
pushing  aside  a  flabby  one.  The  little  war  we  had  with  Spain 
did  not  do  so  much  for  us  ;  the  thing  was  already  done  by  our 
schools,  churches,  gymnasiums,  outdoor  sports ;  the  war  acted 
simply  as  a  faucet  through  which  our  vigor  began  to  act.  Roose- 
velt, Wheeler,  Dewey,  Hobson,  Schley,  Sampson,  Lawton — our 
heroism  showed  itself  in  them  ;  they  demonstrated  that  Mr. 
Howells's  theory  that  the  heroic  principle  was  out  of  place  in 
contemporary  life,  and  therefore  out  of  place  in  fiction,  was  quite 
without  foundation. 

"As  soon  as  the  heroic  spirit,  which  is  the  very  life  of  histori- 
cal romance,  became  visibly  operative  in  our  national  life,  our 
genius  naturally  swung  imagination  into  the  channel  of  large  and 
virile  fiction.  Our  first  efforts  may  not  show  the  perfect  applica- 
tion of  pure  art  to  the  new  creations  sought ;  but  the  creative  im- 
pulse was  authentic.  It  is  not  the  immense  popularity  of  '  Hugh 
Wynne,  Quaker,'  of  'Janice  Meredith,'  of  '  Richard  Carvel,'  of 
'When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,'  and  of  'To  Have  and  to 
Hold'  that  demands  our  best  attention  ;  it  is  a  large,  fresh,  and 
enthusiastic  revival  of  dramatic  art.  We  had  almost  lost,  in  the 
stagnation  of  '  realism, '  that  prime  element  of  a  good  story.  We 
moralized,  analyzed,  and  sentimentalized,  with  types  and  lay- 
figures  upon  which  to  fit  our  grisaire  slop-shop  coats  and  gowns. 
But  when  we  witnessed  heroism,  when  we  saw  our  men  and 
women  do  the  very  deeds  of  Bayard  and  Jeanne  d'Arc,  we  broke 
away  at  once  from  our  faith  in  the  commonplace  and  fell  to  wri- 
ting of  a  different  life  from  that  depicted  by  the  cherry-seed  whit- 
tlers  in  fiction.  Heroism  a  thing  of  the  past?  It  was  new 
America  that  settled  the  question  with  one  fierce,  crushing  blow 
which  took  away  the  old  world's  breath." 


THE    NEW   SCHOOL   OF    FRENCH    FICTION. 

DURING  the  past  two  decades  a  new  and  interesting  school 
of  novelists,  flushed  with  the  strength  and  vigor  of  youth, 
has  arisen  in  France,  represented  by  Anatole  France,  Marcel 
Prevost,  Pierre  Loti,  Paul  Bourget,  Henri  Lavedan,  and  Paul 
Hervieu.  The  dominant  note  of  this  new  French  fiction  is  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  intellect  with  little  dependence  on  the  love  of 
mere  story-telling.  The  novel  is  thus  used  as  the  most  conven- 
ient and  effective  vehicle  of  reaching  the  modern  public,  in  order 
to  set  forth  new  ethical  and  social  ideals.  Anatole  France,  per- 
haps the  greatest  exemplar  of  this  method,  has  admitted  that  at 
the  outset  of  his  literary  career  he  chose  the  novel  merely  because 
through  it  he  could  reach  the  largest  number  of  readers  ;  for  he 
was  aware,  as  the  son  of  a  publisher,  that  for  a  single  reader  of  a 
brilliant  treatise  on  philosophy  a  thousand  readers  will  be  found 
for  even  an  indifferent  and  crudely  written  novel.  And  through 
the  medium  of  fiction,  as  we  have  recently  shown  (See  The  Lit- 
ERARY  Digest,  July  21),  M.  France  has  been  able  to  bring  to  the 
reader  much  of  his  extraordinary  erudition.  A  writer  in  Litera- 
ture (London,  July  21),  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  article  on 
this  new  French  school  of  fiction,  remarks  that  there  are  pages 
in  M.  France's  "Thais"  and  "La  Patisserie  de  la  Reine  Pe- 
dauque  "  which  must  "delight  and  instruct  even  those  who  have 
made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  two  widely  different  historical  peri- 
ods with  which  these  wonderful  stories  deal."  It  is  to  his  style 
and  to  his  erudition  combined,  remarks  the  writer,  that  M. 
France  owes  his  seat  in  the  French  Academy. 
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With  regard  to  another  prominent  member  of  this  school — 
Marcel  Prevost — the  same  writer  says  : 

"Marcel  Prevost  and  his  work  should  attract  special  attention 
in  England  and  in  America,  if  only  because  his  methods  and 
ideals  are  curiously  English.  He  frankly  sets  out  to  write  prob- 
lem novels,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  he  becomes  more  and  more  of 
a  teacher,  eager  to  bring  the  world  round  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
Altho  his  first  novel  appeared  as  recently  as  1887,  he  published 
seven  volumes  before  he  made  his  first  popular  success  with 
'  Demi-Vierges'  ;  and  his  experience  certainly  shows  that  the 
wider  reading  public  is  much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  Tho 
'Scorpion'  attracted  instant  attention  from  the  critics,  and  is  in 
point  of  style,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  by  far  the  best  book  he 
has  ever  written  ;  and,  tho  he  published  successively  '  La  Con- 
fession d'un  Amant,'  '  L'Automne  d'une  Femme,'  and  that  as- 
tounding literary  tour  deforce, '  Lettres  des  Femmes, '  it  was  not 
till  '  Demi-Vierges'  made  its  appearance  that  M.  Prevost  could 
call  himself  successful.  Of  this  book— said  by  the  author  to  be 
written  in  the  interests  of  French  mothers,  tho  the  title  alone 
banished  it  from  most  ordinary  French  libraries,  and  still  more 
from  the  average  Freilch  drawing-room — 50,000  copies  were  sold 
in  a  few  months.  To  M.  Prevost's  honor  be  it  said,  he  did  not 
follow  up  this  sitcccs  de  scandal e  with  another  book  of  the  same 
type.  Probably  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had  appre- 
ciated '  Demi-Vierges,'  he  turned  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the 
feminist  movement." 

Concerning  some  of  the  other  leading  representatives  of  this 
school,  the  writer  says  : 

"Of  M.  Lavedan,  in  some  ways  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and 
the  least  cosmopolitan  of  the  younger  writers  of  French  fiction, 
foreign  critics  have  as  yet  made  little  account.  Perhaps  his  lite- 
rary style  and  methods  of  work  may  be  best  explained  by  say- 
ing that  he  has  completely  routed  '  Gyp'  on  her  own  ground — 
'  Gyp, '  that  is,  at  her  best,  the  Gyp  of  '  P'tit  Bob'  and  of  '  Autour 
du  Mariage. '  '  Nouveau  Jeu,'  M.  Lavedan's  most  popular  vol- 
ume, is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  most  pitiless 
indictment  of  that  frivolous,  irresponsible  section  of  society  which 
has  its  counterpart  in  every  European  capital.  Unfortunately  lie 
has  found  play-writing  preferable  to  novel-writing.  '  Le  Prince 
d'Aurec'  proved  that  the  last  word  concerning  modern  comedy 
had  not  been  said  by  Dumas  fits,  still  less  by  any  of  his  clever 
disciples 

"But  while  M.  Lavedan  is  apparently  absorbed  in  turning  out 
the  most  risque  as  well  as  the  most  polished  dramatic  work  ever 
seen  in  the  boulevard  theaters,  he  is  being  rapidly  overtaken,  if 
not  distanced,  by  a  comparatively  new  writer,  Paul  Hervieu, 
perhaps  best  known  till  now  as  the  author  of  two  stories  of  mod- 
ern French  life,  '  Peints  par  Exu-memcs'  and  '  L'Armature. '" 


SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


NOTES. 

Pkof.  Charles  ELIOT  Norton,  who  is  the  American  literary  executor 
of  John  Ruskin,  announces  that  there  will  be  no  "authorized  biography"  of 
kuskin.  The  best  biographical  materials  relating  to  him  now  in  existence 
are  "Praeterita," — his  autobiography— and  Mr.  Collingwood's  "Life." 

NEW  journals  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  relating  to  the  last  year  of  her  life 
and  including  a  romantic  correspondence  with  Guy  de  Maupassant,  have 
lately  been  discovered  and  are  to  be  published  shortly,  says  Literature 
(London):  "Lovers  of  the  morbid  may  look  forward  to  some  interesting 
pages  in  the  autumn.  This  neurotic  young  woman's  diaries  caused  a  sen- 
sation among  all  kinds  of  people  when  they  appeared  some  ten  years  ago. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  drawn  into  discussing  them,  and  Marie  Bashkirtseff  at 
once  became  a  decadent  classic.  Her  egoism  had  a  certain  fascination 
about  it,  and  the  pathos  of  her  brilliant  young  life,  cut  short  by  consump- 
tion, added  perhaps  a  sentimental  interest  to  her  views  of  the  world  and 
art  and  her  place  in  both." 

M  VRGARET  MACAULAY  possessed  the  deepest  admiration  for  her  brother, 
and  in  1864  prepared  some  memoranda  of  him  which  were  privately 
printed.  A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  lately  saw  a  copy 
of  this  rare  book,  and  gives  the  following  excerpt  showing  Macaulay's  cat- 
like ability  always  to  fall  on  his  feet  :  "One  day  Tom  said  jokingly  that 
there  some  things  which  always  inclined  him  to  believe  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  evil  in  the  world.  Such,  he  said,  as  bread  always  falling  on  the 
buttered  side,  and  the  thing  you  want  always  being  the  last  you  come  to. 
'  N'ow,  I  will  take  up  volume  after  volume  of  this  Shakespeare  to  look  for 
''  Hamlet.''  You  will  see  that  I  shall  come  to  it  the  last  of  all.'  The  first 
volume  he  took  up  opened  on  'Hamlet.'  Every  one  laughed.  '  What  can 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  what  I  said? 'cried  he.  'For  the  first  time  in  mv 
life  I  wished  that  what  I  was  looking  for  would  come  up  last,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  mv  life  it  has  come  ud  first." 


THE  TRIAL    OF  ZEPPELIN'S  AIR-SHIP. 

"PURTHER  particulars  of  the  trial  of  Count  Zeppelin's  huge 
-*-  dirigible  balloon,  which  has  already  been  described  in 
these  columns,  are  now  available  from  German  sources.  A  com- 
pilation from  these  appears  in  The  Scientific  American  (August 
11).  On  the  day  announced  for  the  first  trial  (June  30),  we  are 
told,  thousands  of  people  gathered  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Con- 
stance, whose  surface  was  covered  by  craft  of  all  kinds  from  fish- 
ermen's boats  to  modern  steam-yachts  and  launches.  The 
spectators,  however,  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  in- 
flation of  the  air-ship  was  not  completed  until  toward  night  of  the 
second  day,  when  the  raft  on  which  the  air-ship  rested  was  towed 
out  on  the  lake  a  short  distance.     To  quote  from  the  account : 

"Even  on  the  third  day  it  seemed  doubtful  for  some  time 
whether  any  ascension  could  be  made,  but  finally,  just  before 
eight  o'clock,  the  raft  and  the  balloon  were  again  towed  out  of 
the  house,  the  last  rope  was  cut  at  three  minutes  after  eight,  the 
sliding  weight  was  quickly  regulated,  and  the  air-ship  began  to 
move,  trying  to  rise  in  a  graceful  curve,  which,  however,  was 
interrupted  at  a  height  of  about  150  feet  by  what  seemed  to  be  a 
rather  strong  current  of  air  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  line  connected 
with  the  sliding  weight  became  entangled  with  a  line  from  one 
of  the  side-propellers.  After  that  it  was  carried  along  with  the 
wind  in  the  direction  of  Immenstaad,  where  it  descended  to  the 
water  at  8  :20.  having  attained  a  height  of  something  over  1,300 
feet  and  covered  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles,  traveling 
with  the  wind,  at  a  speed  of  26  feet  per  second.  During  this 
trial  trip  Count  Zeppelin  occupied  the  forward  car  with  an  ama- 
teur, Mr.  von  Bassus,  of  Munich,  and  an  engineer,  while  in  the 
rear  car  were  the  African  explorer,  Eugene  Wolff,  and  a  ma- 
chinist." 

Altho  all  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  were 
not  realized,  the  results  of  this  ascension,  we  are  assured,  were 
interesting  and  important,  and,  as  far  as  the  ascent  and  descent 
arc  concerned,  were  entirely  satisfactory.  As  was  indicated  in 
the  early  newspaper  accounts,  however,  the  energy  developed  by 
the  propellers  was  insufficient,  and  in  its  present  shape  the 
air-ship  can  scarcely  be  called  dirigible.  Its  ultimate  success  will 
depend  on  the  changes  that  are  to  be  made  in  the  motors  and 
steering  apparatus.      Regarding  the  latter,  the  writer  says: 

"  A  steering  device  should  be  entirely  removed  from  the  domain 
of  chance  ;  if  ropes  are  required  for  its  manipulation  they  should 
be  so  arranged  that  there  would  be  absolutely  no  danger  of  their 
becoming  entangled  with  other  ropes,  or  of  their  breaking.  A 
steering  device  that  will  not  obey  the  hand  of  the  helmsman 
promptly  and  under  all  circumstances  is  worse  than  none.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  changes  in  the  machinery  may  in- 
volve an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  balloon  itself,  thereby 
causing  a  change  in  the  static  conditions,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered the  strongest  point  of  this  air-ship 

"One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  that  is  that  no  air-ship  of  the 
Zeppelin  type  will  ever  carry  many  people,  altho  it  may  be  use- 
ful for  military  purposes  and  possibly  for  exploring  expeditions 
that  are  not  of  too  extended  a  character ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  the  building  of  such  an  air-ship 
would  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  use.  About  $24,000 
was  invested  in  this  undertaking,  and  it  cost  $2,380  to  inflate  the 
balloons  for  the  ascension  on  July  2." 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  (August  4) 
transmits  the  following  comments  by  Count  Zeppelin  himself: 

"My  aims  are  still  frequently  misunderstood,  and  intentions 
imputed  to  me  of  which  I  myself  am  completely  innocent.  I  am 
not  endeavoring  to  construct  a  vehicle  to  compete  with  the  trans- 
port of  passengers  by  land  or  sea,  or  with  captive  balloons  for 
reconnoitring  purposes,  these  being  problems  which  must 
solved  in  the  future,  not  by  balloons  with  their  huge  dimensions, 
but  by  living-machines. 

"I   intend  to  build  a  vessel  which  will   be  able  to  travel  to 
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places  which  can  not  be  approached — or  only  with  great  difficulty 
— by  any  other  known  means  of  transport.  For  instance  :  to  un- 
discovered coasts  or  interiors  ;  in  a  straight  line  across  land  and 
water  to  seas  where  ships  are  to  be  sought  for;  from  one  fleet 


BAU.onN    IN    THE   AIR. 

station  or  army  to  another,  carrying  persons  and  despatches  ;  for 
observations  of  the  movements  of  hostile  fleets  or  armies,  of  the 
positions  and  armament  of  fortresses,  the  information  thus  gained 
to  be  conveyed  to  headquarters  by  means  of  signals  and  carrier- 
pigeons;  finally,  not  for  active  participation  in  actual  war- 
fare  

"As  soon  as  the  necessary  alterations  are  effected,  further  ex- 
periments will  be  undertaken,  and  will  most  probably  show  a 
satisfactory  speed.  An  increase  in  the  size  of  the  screws  will 
not  produce  greater  speed,  as  experiments  with  screws  attached 
to  boats  and  revolving  in  the  air  have  proved  the  present  size  to 
be  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  higher  speed  may  be  at- 
tained later  by  the  use  of  more  powerful  motors,  weighing,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  the  present  ones,  and  also  by  a  reduction  of  the 
vertical  diameter  of  the  balloon  which  the  application  of  the  new 
metal,  magnalium  (an  alloy  of  magnesium  and  aluminum),  or 
.some  other  alloy  of  aluminum,  may  render  possible." 


good  interest  as  soon  as  they  have  accomplished  something  that 
the  world  wants.  Their  students  have  gone  into  study  more  for 
the  love  of  study  than  for  the  mere  gain.  What  they  have  done 
they  have  done  well,  and  rested  content  in  the  faith  that  a  day 

of  reward  would  come. 

"Here  and  in  Great  Britain  capi- 
tal lacks  faith  in  humanity  paying 
back  money  invested  in  research  work 
of  this  kind.  Here  more  students 
seem  to  study  with  the  sole  object 
of  getting  as  pay  for  their  work 
some  degree,  instead  of  studying  for 
the  purpose  of  mastering  nature  and 
robbing  her  of  her  secrets  in  order 
to  benefit  their  fellows.  .  .  .  To  our 
American  capitalists  the  keeping  of 
skilled  chemists  of  the  very  highest 
order  of  training  in  constant  em- 
ployment, doing  work  of  which  no 
human  being  can  possibly  guess  the 
outcome  of  their  efforts,  seems  a 
refinement  of  faith  verging  very 
closely  on  madness.  Yet  it  is  just 
such  work  as  this  that  pays  those 
willing  to  take  such  risks,  while  the 
benefits  to  humanity  transcend  the 
hopes  of  the  wi  ldest  dreamers.  When 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  get  faith  enough  to  en- 
ter the  same  field,  or,  better  still,  to 
enter  other  new  fields,  with  the  same  liberal  spirit,  then  we  will 
make  still  swifter  progress,  and  the  earth  be  made  a  better  place 
on  which  to  live." 


GERMANY'S    SUPERIORITY    IN    CHEMISTRY. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the  Paris  Exposition, 
according  to  an  editorial  writer  in  Merck's  Report  (Aug- 
ust) ,  is  the  preponderance  of  new  synthetic  chemical  compounds 
to  be  found  in  the  German  section  and  their  scarcity  in  the  ex- 
hibits of  other  countries.  The  thousands  of  new  drugs,  perfumes, 
and  other  products  of  the  synthetic  chemist's  laboratory  that 
have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years  have  come  from  Ger- 
many. Why  is  this?  Why  are  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia so  far  behind  in  this  kind  of  work?     Says  the  writer: 

"  With  our  own  country  its  youth  is  ample  excuse  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  at  the  rate  we  are  surging  ahead  in  other  lines  it  will 
not  remain  long  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  inquiring  mind  if  we 
retain  our  present  position  much  longer.  To  the  British  intellect 
this  iias  been  a  sore  problem  to  solve  and  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  worry.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  that  one  of  the  best 
posted  English  scientific  chemists  has  reached  is  rather  hard  on 
the  national  pride,  but  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  successfully  to 
controvert  it  or  supply  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis.  He  blames 
the  capitalists  of  his  country  for  the  lack  of  true  professional 
spirit,  and  the  teachers  and  students  for  their  lack  of  thorough- 
ness. In  both  cases  the  trouble  is  traced  back  to  narrow  com- 
mercialism that  is  found  to  occupy  the  positions  where  broad  lib- 
erality and  professionalism  should  rule.  In  Germany  capitalists 
are  willing  to  risk  fortunes  in  paying  for  original  research,  being 
fully  convinced   that  their  money  will  come  back   to  them   with 


The  Trolley's  Victorious  March.— The  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  electric  railway  systems  of  this  country  rivals  that  of 
the  steam-roads  in  early  days.  "There  must  be  at  this  minute," 
says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  Review  (Augusts), 
"several  thousand  miles  of  new  construction  under  way.  Nearly 
every  important  trolley  system  in  the  United  States  is  extending 
its  lines  and  new  ones  are  constantly  cropping  up  ;  combinations 
are  being  formed  everywhere  between  existing  lines,  missing 
links  are  being  built,  and  already  trolley  systems  have  extended 
themselves  so  as  to  reach  over  distances  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles.  Another  summer  of  such  extraordinary  activity  will 
fairly  gridiron  the  Eastern  and  middle  Western  States  with  a 
continuous  network  of  trolley-roads,  rivaling  that  of  the  steam- 
railways  now  in  existence.  It  is  hard  to  predict  the  future  of  a 
movement  so  vast  and  so  natural.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
it  in  history,  perhaps,  unless  one  looks  back  to  the  early  days  of 
railroad-building  in  England." 


Designs  for  the  Automobile. — Manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles continue  to  be  the  subjects  of  criticism  because  they  do 
not  design  more  original  vehicles,  but  build  their  carriages  as  if 
they  expected  them  to  be  drawn  by  horses.  A  recent  paragraph 
calls  the  modern  motor-carriage  "thoroughly  Chinese  in  its  ad- 
herence to  the  good  old  things  that  were."  Tlie  Tunes  (New 
York)  attempts  a  defense  of  the  designers  as  followers  : 

"That  undoubtedly  is  orthodox  criticism,  but  why  didn't  this 
well-instructed  writer  go  ahead  and  tell  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers just  what  to  do  in  order  to  make  a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
carrying  human  passengers  look  materially  different  from  other 
four-wheeled  vehicles  designed  for  the  same  purpose?  The  task 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  one — by  no  means  as  easy  as  that  of  de- 
nouncing failure  to  accomplish  it  offhand  and  in  a  hurry." 

In  reply  to  this   7 lie  Electrical  Review  says  : 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  we  have  not  made  an  attempt 
to  design  a  proper  automobile.  .  .  .  But  our  columns  are  open  to 
anybody  with  a  design  that,  in  our  judgment,  meets  the  difficult 
conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  design  a  type  of 
vehicle  that  shall  be  at  once  convenient,  beautiful,  and  free  from 
the  fault  of  mimicry.     It  took  a  long  time  to  get  the  traces  of  the 
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stage-coach  out  of  the  railway  passenger-car,  and  the  trolley-car 
is  still  a  magnified  and  glorified  horse-car.  Some  day,  tho,  either 
through  a  stroke  of  genius  or  by  the  slower  method  of  evolution, 
we  will  have  the  kind  of  automobile  that  is  wanted — one  that 
does  not  seem  to  need  a  horse  in  front  of  it.  The  man  who  un- 
dertakes to  make  the  design  must  absolutely  lay  aside  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  prejudices.  He  must  forget  carriages  and 
vehicles  of  all  sort,  and  starting  from  the  few  simple  data  neces- 
sary must  devise  a  structure  fitted  to  its  purpose  and  beautiful  to 
the  eye.  For  this  man  there  is  much  chance  of  reward.  Mean- 
while, manufacturers  of  automobiles,  who  are  most  interested  in 
this  subject,  are  too  busy  filling  orders  for  the  old  types  to  bother 
themselves  with  a  new  one. " 


hausted  from  the  soil  by  plants,  and  second  in  not  only  supply- 
ing this  want,  but  in  furnishing  the  needed  elements  in  excess, 
so  that  the  normal  yield  is  far  exceeded.  Especially  does  it  aim 
to  utilize  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  cultivating  the  bacilli  that 
combine  this  nitrogen  in  soluble  nitrates  which  can  nourish  plant 
life  directly.  The  author  concludes,  at  the  end,  that  in  intensive 
agriculture  of  this  sort  is  the  salvation  of  his  native  country, 
Italy.  She  is  naturally  an  agricultural  region  and  was  once  the 
granary  of  Europe.  Now  she  is  trying  to  turn  herself  into  an 
industrial  community,  with  the  result  that  she  is  being  overcome 
in  the  strife  of  competition.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


THE   NEW  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  "scientific  farmer"  was  once  the  butt  of  all  those  who 
were  proud  to  style  themselves  "  practical  "  men.  Now  the 
practical  man  sees  that  science  is  doubling  and  trebling  the  yield 
of  the  land,  and  he  begins  to  inquire  how  it  is  done.  That  the 
agricultural  chemist  is  the  hope  of  the  future  food-supply  is  the 
belief  of  Signor  Filippo  Virgilii,  who  writes  on  the  subject  for  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (July  14) .  His  title  is  the  same  that  heads  this 
article,  and  he  defines  his  subject  as  an  "alliance  between  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  practical  farming."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  ashes  left  by  the  combustion  of  a  plant  represent  the 
inorganic  or  mineral  portion  of  the  burnt  organism,  and  these 
substances  ought  to  exist  in  the  soil,  in  an  assimilable  state,  in 
order  that  the  plant  may  grow.  In  the  ashes  of  vegetables  we 
generally  rind  sulfur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  lime,  magnesium, 
iron,  silica,  chlorin,  manganese,  and  sodium.  The  first  seven 
are  recognized  as  absolutely  essential  to  plant-life.  .  .  .  Botany 
teaches  that  besides  these  mineral  elements  four  others  are  indis- 
pensable— nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon 

"  Certain  of  these  substances — carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen — are 
supplied  directly  by  the  air  and  water.  Others,  of  mineral  na- 
ture, are  found  in  the  soil,  .  .  .  four  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  lime,  do  not  exist  in  the  soil  except  in  very  limited 
quantities  and  are  the  elements  of  fertility.  Of  these,  nitrogen  is 
the  one  most  needed  and  therefore  is  the  dearest." 

We  know,  therefore,  the  exact  chemical  substances  needed  by 
the  soil,  and  it  was  announced  long  ago  that  scientific  agricul- 
ture consisted  largely  in  introducing  these;  yet  the  idea  that 
chemicals  could  take  the  place  of  ordinary  manures  was  slow  in 
gaining  ground.  The  next  step  was  the  discovery  that  legumi- 
nous plants  had  the  property  of  absorbing  atmospheric  nitrogen 
and  therefore  enrich  the  ground  on  which  they  grow.  Later, 
bacteriologists  found  that  they  owed  this  property  to  the  pres- 
ence, on  their  roots,  of  colonies  of  a  specific  microbe.  vSays  the 
writer: 

"  In  1895  John  Lawes  wrote  :  'A  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
cultivate  our  plants  by  adding  to  the  soil  the  necessary  micro- 
organisms that  may  be  lacking'  ;  and  only  a  few  months  later  a 
patent  was  taken  out  for  a  substance  called  '  nitragine, '  to  fur- 
nish bacteria  to  leguminous  plants.  We  now  know  that  to  each 
plant  of  this  kind  corresponds  a  special  variety  of  bacillus  ra- 
dicicula.  Lestini  tells  us  that  for  some  time  a  factory  in  Iloehst 
has  been  turning  out  nitragine,  which  sells  in  small  packages  for 
three  francs  [60  cents],  containing  enough  for  a  fifth  of  a  hectare 
[one-half  acre].  This  product  is  in  actual  use  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  and  farmers  report  good  results  from  it." 

This  culture  of  microbes,  Signor  Virgilii  reminds  us,  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  nitrogen  in  a  shape  for  use  by  the 
plant.  Another  Italian  agricultural  chemist.  Signor  Solari,  has 
shown  how  we  may  make  use  of  the  principle  both  to  insure  the 
continued  fertility  ot  the  soil  and  to  fertilize  soils  that  have  hith- 
erto been  sterile.  The  author  does  not  give  particulars  of  Solan's 
method,  but  he  assures  us  that  it  has  been  wonderfully  success- 
ful. The  new  agriculture,  as  he  sums  it  up,  consists  first  in  a 
study  of  the  chemical  elements  necessary  to  supply  what  is  ex- 


HOW  TO    DISSOLVE   WOODY    FIBER. 

PAPER,  cloth,  sawdust,  splinters,  or  anything  that  consists 
of  cellulose  or  woody  fiber,  can  be  dissolved  like  salt  or 
sugar,  if  the  right  liquid  be  used.  This  property  of  cellulose, 
with  some  interesting  applications  of  it,  is  treated  of  as  follows 
by  a  contributor  to  La  Science  Illustrie  (Paris)  : 

"Cellulose  is  soluble  in  cupro-ammonium,  which  is  simply  a 
solution  of  a  sub-salt  of  copper  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

"  Of  course  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  fibrous  material  on 
which  we  operate  has  its  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  the  solution. 
Thus,  worn  tissues  of  old  cotton  or  linen  dissolve  immediately. 
New  cotton  and  linen  are  a  little  more  refractory,  but  dissolve 
in  time,  and  the  same  is  true  of  sawdust. 

"This  curious  property  of  cupro-ammonium  can  be  utilized  in 
several  ways. 

"To  take  a  simple  case,  suppose  that  we  wish  to  make  a  sheet 
of  paper  impermeable.  We  plunge  the  sheet  for  an  instant  into 
cupro-ammonium,  and  then,  to  rid  it  of  the  excess  of  water,  we 
pass  it  between  rollers  and  dry  it.  Paper  thus  treated  will  be 
waterproof ;  it  may  be  soaked  indefinitely  in  water,  even  at  the 
boiling-point,  without  showing  the  slightest  effect.  A  bag  made 
of  this  paper  may  be  filled  with  water  without  letting  any  escape, 
except  through  the  holes  that  are  always  present  in  paper. 

"To  waterproof  a  single  sheet  of  paper  is  thus  of  little  use,  but 
if  we  apply  the  process  to  two  sheets  and  then  pass  them  together 
between  steel  rollers,  the  two  surfaces  will  adhere  so  powerfully 
after  drying  that  the  junction  will  not  only  be  invisible,  but  can 
not  be  rendered  visible  by  any  means  whatever.  Except  when, 
by  chance,  two  pores  in  the  two  sheets  happen  to  come  exactly 
opposite,  there  will  be  no  break  in  continuity. 

"What  can  be  done  with  two  sheets  can  be  done  with  any 
number,  and  thus  we  may  obtain  artificial  woody  plates  of  any 
desired  thickness,  from  that  of  paper  to  that  of  a  board.  These 
plates,  when  moist,  are  very  easily  molded,  and  become  stiff 
when  corrugated  or  subjected  to  pressure.  Extremely  light, 
solid,  indestructible  by  water,  and  not  easily  attacked  by  acids, 
they  may  replace  corrugated  iron  in  a  great  number  of  applica- 
tions. Ammonia  is  the  sole  agent  that  can  not  be  resisted  by 
cellulose  thus  treated. 

"As  regards  cohesion,  it  is  a  remarkable  but  not  unprecedented 
fact  that,  altho  cupro-ammonium  dissolves  cellulose  rapidly,  its 
first  effect  is  to  give  consistence  to  the  fiber.  If,  for  instance,  a 
piece  of  linen,  of  given  strength,  be  plunged  for  an  instant  into 
a  solution  of  cupro-ammonium,  and  then  dried,  we  shall  find  that 
its  strength  will  always  be  greater  than  before  the  treatment. 
This  result  seems  to  be  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  tissue  follow- 
ing chemical  action,  and  recalls  the  curious  increase  of  solidity 
that  is  acquired  by  paper  on  immersion  in  concentrated  sulfuric 
acid,  altho  a  more  prolonged  treatment  completely  destroys  the 
same  paper. 

"It  is  a  fact  generally  known  that  woody  fiber,  or  cellulose, 
varies  very  much  in  tenacity,  altho  all  kinds  may  be  identical  in 
chemical  composition.  It  is  never  necessary  to  complete  the  so- 
lution ;  it  is  enough  to  reach  a  state  of  nascent  or  superficial  solu- 
tion in  which  the  fibers  become  glued  one  to  another. 

"In  these  conditions  we  can  produce  objects  of  great  extensi- 
bility and  great  cohesive  force  by  alternating  linen  and  paper, 
or  by  superposing  pieces  of  linen  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 
No  wood  of  equal  thickness  has  so  much  solidity." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Dic.est. 
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California  Big  Trees  in  Danger.— "It  seems  like  a 
desecration,"  says  the  Chicago  Record,  "but  unless  prompt 
measures  are  taken  either  by  California  or  the  United  States  the 
great  Calaveras  big-tree  grove  will  soon  disappear  at  the  hands 
of  the  woodman  and  lumberman.  Robert  Whiteside,  of  Duluth, 
is  the  prospective  tree  vandal,  having  an  option  on  the  big  forest. 
He  has  no  intention  to  utilize  its  scenic  beauties;  he  is  merely 
figuring  how  much  lumber  the  gigantic  sequoias  will  make  and 
how  much  profit  will  accrue  to  him  from  the  purchase  of  a  forest 
nature  has  spent  centuries  in  making  the  most  unique  to  be  found 
anywhere  upon  the  globe.  .  .  .  Now  that  these  trees,  the  like  of 
which  exist  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  but  California,  are 
about  to  be  felled,  tardy  public  interest  is  being  aroused.  The 
Sierra  Club  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Commercial  Club,  the 
Water  and  Forestry  Association,  the  Pioneer  Club,  the  California 
Club,  and  both  universities  are  considering  methods  of  preventing 
the  wholesale  vandalism.  Two  courses  are  open.  Money  enough 
may  be  raised  to  pay  Robert  Whiteside  the  lumber  value  of  the 
whole  tract,  or  he  may  somehow  be  deterred  from  setting  his  saw- 
mill in  operation  until  by  memorials  and  personal  efforts  of  leg- 
islators Congress  or  the  state  legislature  may  be  induced  to  de- 
cree that  the  Calaveras  grove  shall  be  a  public  park  purchased  at 
public  expense." 


A  Gutta-Percha  Famine.— The  world  is  now  threatened 
with  a  famine  in  gutta-percha,  a  more  serious  affair  than  might 
be  supposed,  for  this  substance  is  the  only  insulator  for  sub- 
marine cables  that  hitherto  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  "This 
is  due, "  says  Lightning  (London),  "partly  to  the  limited  area 
in  which  the  gutta-percha  tree  will  grow,  partly  to  the  wasteful 
methods  of  the  native  collectors,  and  the  impossibility  of  super- 
vising them  so  as  to  check  either  their  wastefulness  or  their  dis- 
honesty in  mixing  inferior  kinds  of  '  milk'  with  the  better  sort. 
It  appears  that  no  lactometer  has  been  discovered  for  this  vege- 
table milk,  and  the  buyer  is,  therefore,  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  natives.  Consequently  gutta-percha  has  gone  up  to  over 
6  shillings  [$1.50]  a  pound,  and  what  with  the  popularity  of  golf 
and  the  probable  demand  before  long  for  the  Pacific  cable,  it  is 
small  wonder  that,  as  Engineering  says,  the  question  of  using 
rubber  for  deep-sea  cables  is  being  revived.  Of  this  proposal 
our  contemporary  has  but  a  poor  opinion  ;  it  certainly  wants  no 
experimenting  on  so  long  and  expensive  a  cable  as  the  Pacific, 
and  it  fears  that  vulcanized  rubber  will  deteriorate  even  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  through  chemical  action  of  its  own  constitu- 
ents. Meanwhile  it  is  quite  sure  that  paper  cables  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  purpose,  and  it  mentions  a  rumor  of  a  corner  in 
guttapercha  in  view  of  the  rise  in  price  when  the  Pacific  cable 
comes  to  be  ordered. 


Hunger  and  Mental  Activity.— The  influence  of  hunger 
on  mental  activity  has  recently  been  investigated  by  M.  Lassig- 
nardie.  Deprivation  of  nourishment  may  include  voluntary  de- 
privation, as  in  the  case  of  professional  f asters  and  compulsory 
deprivation,  as  in  diseases,  such  as  violent  fevers,  hysteria,  and 
acute  mental  derangement,  or  where  hunger  is  a  consequence  of 
poverty,  shipwreck,  imprisonment,  or  accident,  where  hunger  is 
continued  for  the  commission  of  suicide,  and  finally  in  religious 
fasts.  The  author  makes  a  special  study  of  the  transitory  deli- 
rium that  follows  long  deprivation,  as  after  shipwreck.  He  con- 
cludes that  if  deprivation  do  not  last  too  long  and  if,  especially, 
it  is  voluntary  and  habitual,  the  result  is  manifest  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  particularly  of  the  imagination.  If  the  deprivation 
be  protracted,  a  change  in  the  character  and  deportment  of  the 
person  takes  place,  which  is  expressed  by  a  peculiar  excitability, 
by  extraordinary  selfishness,  and  even  by  cruelty.  At  the  same 
time  unequivocal  signs  of  mental  derangement  appear,  such  as 
partial  loss  of  memory,  of  volition,  of  self-control,  and  an  incli- 
nation to  sudden  and  irresistible  impulses  which  seem  to  be 
wholly  instinctive.  In  serious  cases  the  mental  derangement  be- 
comes particularly  acute  (luring  the  night;  it  shows  itself  in 
sleeplessness,  in  horrid  dreams,  nightmares,  illusions,  maniacal 
visions,  and  dangerous  impulses.  If  mental  derangement  occur 
during  the  day  also,  it  indicates  a  very  serious  condition  that  can 
become  extremely  dangerous.  If  deprivation  last  indefinitely, 
the  victim,  under  the  influence  of  continued  hallucinations  and 
irresistible  impulses,  can  therefore  be  hastened  to  deeds  such  as 


have  occasionally  filled  the  world  with  horror.  Lassignardie 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  mental  condition  resulting  from 
hunger  and  that  resulting  from  drunkenness  :  in  both  he  finds 
the  same  disturbance  of  the  intelligence,  of  morale  and  of  deport- 
ment. Clinical  as  well  as  experimental  facts  have  shown  that 
many  of  the  signs  of  disease  correspond  precisely  with  those  of 
the  effect  of  deprivation  of  nourishment. 


The  Humane  Automobile.— Under  this  title  The  Elec- 
trical World  and  Engineer  says  (July  28)  :  "During  the  're- 
cord* hot  weather  of  last  week,  the  lower  creation  suffered  equally 
with  human  beings,  and  only  too  often  could  suffering  or  dead 
horses  be  seen  lying  around  the  streets.  When  the  trolley  was 
being  pushed  and  introduced,  it  was  one  of  the  arguments  of  this 
journal  and  others  that  its  coming  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
horse.  That  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact  is  shown,  for  instance, 
by  such  a  road  as  the  New  York  Third  Avenue,  which,  during 
one  very  hot  season  when  it  had  3,000  horses,  lost  600  of  them  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  had  300  more  in  hospital.  To-day,  with  the 
same  system  operated  electrically,  no  such  scenes  of  animal  dis- 
tress as  were  then  frequent  are  possible.  There,  and  on  hundreds, 
of  other  lines,  electricity  has  scored  heavily  upon  the  side  of  hu- 
manity, for  the  street-car  service  was  ever  a  hard  and  killing  one. 
It  is  now  the  turn  of  electricity  to  emancipate,  as  far  as  possible 
from  service  in  the  torrid  city,  the  horse  of  the  cab  and  the  dray. 
It  is  well  to  take  steps  to  relieve  them  as  was  done  last  week,  but 
it  is  better  still  not  to  employ  them  at  all.  The  cruelty  may  not 
be  intentional  in  many  instances,  but  it  is  cruelty  all  the  same  ; 
and  where  the  driver,  as  too  often  happens,  is  a  brute  and  a 
drunkard,  the  punishment  taken  by  the  poor,  inoffensive  horse 
in  hot  weather  is  something  frightful.  Let  the  automobile  ac- 
complish further  its  humane  mission  by  banishing  the  horse  ut- 
terly from  our  streets.  Human  life  itself  will  then  be  longer, 
too. " 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Xaked-Eve  Astronomy.— "Of  all  the  subjects  for  study  open  to  the 
astronomer  who  has  no  optical  assistance  at  his  command,"  writes  E.  W. 
Maunder,  in  Knowledge  (August),  "none  can  be  so  easily  or  so  frequentlv 
observed,  none  afford  him  such  an  opportunitv  for  really  useful  work,  as 
do  meteors.  And  the  meteors  may  be  observed  practically  the  whole  vear 
round,  except  when  cloud  or  moonlight  interferes;  yet  one  month  ranks  pre- 
eminently as  the  meteor  month — the  month  of  August."  ...  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  our  knowledge  of  these  natural  fireworks  has  made  any- 
real  advance.  "By  the  labors  of  a  very  few  observers,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Denning,  may  be  said  to  have  outweighed  all  others  put  together  in  the 
value  and  number  of  his  results,  we  know  of  many  hundreds  of  radiant 
points,  .  .  .  and  they  have  been  shown  to  be  not  mere  distempers  of  the 
air,  but  bodies  of  a  truly  planetary  nature,  traveling  round  the  sun  in 
orbits  as  denned  as  that  of  the  earth  itself." 

"According  to  a  paragraph  now  going  the  rounds  of  lay  journals,"  says 
The  Medical  Times,  "a  new  function  has  been  discovered  for  the  all-perva- 
ding microbe,  in  imparting  flavor  to  tobacco.  Mr.  Clarke  Nuttall  declares 
that  the  characteristic  taste  and  smell  of  the  leaf,  the  peculiar  aroma  which 
renders  it  grateful  to  the  smoker's  palate,  are  due  entirely  to  the  action  of 
bacteria.  The  leaves  when  gathered  are  left  for  a  certain  time  to  dry  and 
wither,  after  which  they  are  stacked  together  to  induce  fermentation.  It 
is  in  this  process  that  the  activities  of  the  microbe  come  into  play,  for  myr- 
iads of  these  organisms  are  involved, converting  by  their  action  the  decay- 
ing mass  into  the  '  fragrant  weed  '  of  commerce.  A  German  bacteriologist. 
Dr.  Suchsland,  after  diligent  research,  not  only  discovered  the  secret  of 
the  transformation,  but  succeeded  in  cultivating  and  transplanting  its 
microscopic  agents,  and  by  introducing  those  taken  from  the  finest  West 
Indian  weed  into  a  heap  of  poor  German  tobacco  actually  converted  it  into 
a  leaf  of  a  very  high  quality." 

Some  interesting  information  about  the  equipment  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way is  furnished  to  the  London  Graphic  by  its  Moscow  correspondent. 
This  correspondent,  whose  news,  like  all  that  bearing  on  the  present 
Eastern  crisis,  must  doubtless  be  taken  with  plenty  of  salt,  asserts  that, 
despite  the  untiring  energy  displayed  by  the  War  Ministry  in  forwarding 
troops  to  the  Amur,  progress  is  very  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  Siberian 
railway's  failing  lo  stand  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  troop-laden  and  ord- 
nance-laden trains  He  says  that  all  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  has- 
tilv  laid  line  have  been  revealed.  The  rails  employed  are  too  light  and  the 
sleepers  are  too  far  apart.  A  great  part  of  the  ties  are  half  rotten.  The 
work  was  grievously  scamped  for  the  sake  of  haste.  Moreover,  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  contractors  was  rampant  from  the  beginning.  For  in- 
stance, sleepers  that  were  supposed  to  be  of  oak  or  beech  are  really  soft 
pine,  the  difference  in  price  going  into  the  pockets  of  controllers  and  con- 
tractors. A  similar  story  is  connected  with  other  materials.  The  speed  of 
troop  trains  on  many  sections  is  compulsorily  reduced  to  five  miles  an 
houi.  Foreign  engineers,  the  correspondent  declares,  predict  that  the  rail- 
road u  ill  be  worn  out  in  two  years  " 
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THE    REVISION     MOVEMENT   IN   THE     PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 

THE  movement  for  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
continues  to  be  the  leading  topic  of  discussion  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (North),  where  the  issue,  as  indicated  in  the 
denominational  press,  seems  to  be  involved  in  doubt,  with  the 
chances  perhaps  inclining  to  a  further  postponement  of  a  final 
decision  when  the  matter  comes  before  the  General  Assembly. 
Outside  the  bounds  of  the  several  American  Reformed  bodies- 
including  the  Presbyterian  Church  North,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  South,  the  Reformed  (German)  Church,  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church— public 
opinion  appears  to  be  general  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
would  do  well  to  free  itself  from  some  of  the  more  radical  state- 
ments of  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  to  range  itself  in  closer  har- 
mony with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  This  sympathy  with 
revision  or  a  new  creed  is  also  shared  by  the  Presbyterian  bodies 
of  Scotland  and  England,  and  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  have  long  since  either 
adopted  modern  short  irenic  statements  of  doctrine  or  have  erased 
the  clauses  of  the  Westminster  symbol  which  relate  to  pretention 
and  the  eternal  damnation  of  non-elect  souls. 

There  is,  however,  a  decided  difference  of  view  without  the 
gates  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Presbyterians  themselves  desire 
a  change.      J  lie  Independent,  for  instance,  says  : 

"One  singular  fact  appears,  however.  No  one,  not  even  the 
most  rigidly  conservative,  fails  to  see  some  serious  defects  in  the 
form  of  statement  of  the  Confession.  All  admit  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  if  some  misapprehensions  in  regard  to  the  Confes- 
sion were  removed.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  they  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  removed,  at  any  rate  just  now,  without  also 
doing  much  harm." 

Mr.  Henry  Frank,  writing  in  similar  vein  in  The  Ideal  Review 
(August),  says  in  the  course  of  a  serial  study  of  "The  Making 
and  Unmaking  of  the  Creed  "  : 

"  It  can  not  be  denied  that  Calvinism  is  to-day  a  theological 
dead-letter.  No  preacher  dares  to  elucidate  or  sustain  it.  Every 
apology  will  be  made  for  it — it  will  be  plastered  over,  daubed 
with  whitewash  or  fascinating  hues,  variously  construed,  ex- 
cused, or  defended.  Yet  Calvinism,  pure  and  simple,  no  man 
dares  to  vindicate  in  the  face  of  popular  intelligence.  No  less  a 
man  than  the  learned  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  an  eminent  and  erudite 
Presbyterian  theologian,  has  himself  saved  the  army  of  liberal 
teachers  the  onerous  necessity  of  awakening  the  conservative 
multitudes  of  our  age  to  the  realization  of  a  vigorous  fact  in  what 
he  said  some  years  ago  : 

'"I  know  of  no  Presbyterian  minister  in  these  United  States 
who  preaches  the  decree  of  reprobation  or  pretention,  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  sinner  for  not  accepting  the  gospel,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  atonement  to  the  small  circle  of  the  elect,  the  eternal 
damnation  of  non-elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  the  damna- 
tion of  the  non-Christian  world — heathen.  Jews,  and  Mohamme- 
dans— who  still  continue  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ; 
and  yet  these  doctrines  are  supposed  to  be  taught  expressly  or 
implicitly  by  the  Westminster  standards.' — {Creed  Revision, 
pp.  13,  14.)" 

A  very  different  picture  is  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin 
B.  Warfield,  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  always  a  stronghold  of  con- 
servative Presbyterianism.  Dr.  Warfield,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  St.  Louis  last  May  to  investigate  as  to  how  far 
revision  or  a  new  creed  is  desired  by  the  presbyteries  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  report  in  the  autumn.  This  gentleman,  who 
promptly  resigned  from  the  committee  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the    movement,    but,    on   the   contrary, 


desired  the  official  reaffirmation  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
now  takes  direct  issue  with  the  statement  just  quoted  from  '/Vie 
Independent.  In  a  lengthy  article  in  that  paper  (August  9),  he 
writes  : 

"This  is  a  grave  mistake.  There  are  not  only  many,  but  I 
think  the  great  majority  of  Presbyterians,  who  fail  utterly  to  see 
'  serious  defects'  in  the  Confession.  I  am  myself  one  of  this 
class.  And  I  for  myself  and  the  multitudes  who  think  with  me, 
would  like  to  have  it  recognized  that  the  chief  reason  why  we  do 
not  wish  the  Confession  of  faith  revised  is  not  because  we  believe 
the  times  inopportune  (tho  we  do  believe  the  times  to  be  very 
inopportune) ,  and  not  because  we  believe  the  present  attempt  to 
better  the  document  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  church  and 
its  good  confession  (tho  we  do  believe  it  to  be  dangerous  both  to 
the  one  and  to  the  other) ,  but  because  we  believe  the  Confes- 
sional statements  against  which  the  present  movement  is  prima- 
rily directed  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  be  expressed  in  the 
Confession  in  an  admirable  and  thoroughly  acceptable  manner, 
and  because  we  do  not  wish  this  admirable  statement  of  the  truth 
of  God  to  be  marred.  .  .  .  The  nerve  of  the  present  movement 
for  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  lies  iu  dislike  to  the 
Calvinistic  conception  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  this 
Gospel  to  be  '  misapprehended, '  misrepresented,  vilified — let  it 
be  stated  every  so  wisely.  But  the  popularity  of  the  movement 
in  the  church  is  due  to  the  covering  up  of  this  clear  issue  under 
a  professed  purpose  of  only  more  genially  or  more  prudently- 
stating  Calvinism.  .  .  .  Calvinism  is  incapable  of  a  more  pru- 
dent or  a  more  genial  statement  than  that  which  is  given  it  in 
the  Westminster  Confession — which  is  a  model  of  careful  and 
winning  expression  of  generic  Calvinism  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive and  most  scriptural  form.  The  offense  of  its  statements 
consists  not  in  their  liability  to  misunderstanding,  but  rather  in 
their  simple  lucidity,  which  renders  it  scarcely  possible  to  mis- 
understand them.  Those  who  most  object  to  them  object  to  them 
at  bottom  for  this  very  reason.  They  want  a  statement  of  Cal- 
vinism which  is  not  quite  so  clear  and  simple  ;  they  want  a  state- 
ment of  Calvinism  which  they  can  manage  somehow  to  misunder- 
stand— which  the  Arminianizer,  or  even  the  Arminian  himself, 
can  somehow  manage  to  accept 

"  It  is  because  some  of  us  see  this  clearly,  that  we  will  have 
none  of  the  present  revision  movement.  And  I  call  on  my  fellow 
Presbyterians,  who  are  Presbyterians,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
reality  and  in  deed — who  are  Calvinists,  and  who  have  no  taste 
for  expressing  their  Calvinism  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  may 
be  fairly  doubted  whether  it  is  Calvinism  that  is  expressed — to 
come  forward  in  their  presbyteries  this  autumn  and  say  so 
frankly.  Let  us  say  once  and  for  all :  '  We  believe  the  system 
of  doctrine  expressed  in  the  Confession  to  be  the  truth  of  God, 
revealed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  We  believe  this  system 
of  doctrine  to  be  adequately  expressed  in  this  Confession — to  be 
expressed  in  it  indeed  with  singular  precision,  prudence,  purity 
and  force.  It  is  our  fathers'  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  We  have  solemnly  proclaimed  it  such  before 
God  and  men.  We  solemnly  proclaim  it  such  now  afresh.  And 
we  shall  forever  defend  it  as  such  against  all  of  its  assailants. 
We  refuse  to  abandon  it  at  the  demand  of  those  who  do  not,  like 
us,  believe  it.  We  refuse  to  adjust  its  modes  of  statement  to 
wavering  faith  or  lassitude  in  defense.  We  refuse  to  permit  it 
longer  to  be  disparaged  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  We  reaffirm 
it  as  the  confession  of  our  faith,  heartily  accepted  as  such,  and 
we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  world  as  the  best  human  compend 
of  the  pure  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  yet  given  to  man. '" 

The  Independent,  which  opened  its  columns  to  Dr.  Warfield' s 
article,  says  editorially : 

"One  stands  amazed  before  such  happy  satisfaction.  Let  us 
observe  what  are  some  of  these  statements  whose  expression  just 
suits  those  of  whom  Dr.  Warfield  is  a  leader.  Here  is  one  which 
the  committee  of  the  church  wanted  removed  : 

"'Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved 
by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where, 
and  how  Ilepleaseth.  So  also  are  all  other  elect  persons  [idiots], 
who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  world. 

'"  Others,  not  elected,  altho  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  and  may  have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
yet  they  never  truly  come  to  Christ  and  can  not  be  saved  ;  much 
less  can  men,  not  professing  the  Christian  religion,  be  saved  in 
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any  other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame 
their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that 
religion  they  do  profess  ;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they 
may  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested.' — Chap.  xi.  3,  4. 

"We  do  not  blame  the  Westminster  theologians  that  with  the 
light  of  their  day  they  believed  it  to  the  glory  of  God  to  damn 
non-elect  infants  and  heathen  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  and 
had  yet  been  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light 
of  nature  which  God  had  given  them  as  their  only  guide  ;  but 
the  Presbyterian  churches  have  learned  something  in  morals  and 
theology  in  these  two  and  a  half  centuries,  and  want  this  changed. 
The  Scotch  Presbyterians  have  already  done  this;  Dr.  Warfield 
would  have  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  cling  to  that  de- 
testable statement — and  no  "misapprehension' — as 'the  truth  of 
God,'  'expressed  in  an  admirable  manner.' 

"  Here  is  another  doctrine  which  Dr.  Warfield  says  is  '  incapable 
of  a  more  prudent  or  a  more  genial  statement'  : 

'""The  Pope  ...  is  that  antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son 
of  perdition,  that  exalteth  himself,  in  the  Church  against  Christ, 
and  all  that  is  called  God.' — Chap.  xxv.  6. 

Very  genial,'  that ;  and  so  also  is  another  section  (xxiv.)  which 
savs  that  'such  as  profess  the  true  reformed  religion  should  not 
marry  with  infidels,  Papists,  or  other  idolaters.' 

"It  is  a  beautifully  consistent  system,  too  clearly  expressed  to 
be  easily  misapprehended,  and  Dr.  Warfield  gives  evidence  that 
there  survive  some  faithful  theologians  who  think  it  more  iner- 
rant  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  they  have  textual  corruptions, 
while  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  none." 


THE 


"ENCYCLOPEDIA      BIBLICA" 
ADVANCED   CRITICISM. 


AND 


THE  publication  not  long  ago  of  the  first  volume  of  the  great 
"  Encyclopedia  Biblica, "  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
of  Oxford,  is  regarded  by  Biblical  students  as  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  recent  years  in  the  religious  world.  A  re- 
markable activity  has  been  displayed  in  Biblical  criticism  in  the 
last  two  decades  ;  and  a  substantial  amount  of  agreement  among 
the  "higher  critics,"  as  to  the  principles  and  most  important  re- 
sults of  their  work,  has  been  secured.  The  new  encyclopedia 
aims,  however,  to  avoid  the  air  of  finality  in  its  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  Saturday  Review  (London,  July  14)  takes  the 
new  encyclopedia  as  a  text  for  a  homily  on  the  present  status 
and  future  prospects  of  Bible  study.     It  says  : 

"Taking  the  encyclopedia  as  an  indication  of  the  present  state 
of  Biblical  criticism  in  this  country,  we  notice  first  of  all  that  it 
has  reached  a  stage  which  may  be  fairly  termed  '  advanced. ' 
We  can  imagine  a  reader  exclaiming,  '  Where  is  it  going  to  stop? ' 
It  is  a  question  which  does  not  occur  to  the  scholar  ;  but,  consid- 
ering that  the  subject-matter  has  a  serious  interest  for  many  peo- 
ple apart  from  its  scientific  one,  the  question  is  natural  enough. 
The  answer  is,  We  must  wait.  In  time  the  points  under  discus- 
sion will  settle  down,  probably  neither  entirely  on  the  moderate 
nor  on  the  progressive  side.  Philosophers  speak  of  a  communis 
sensus,  meaning  not  the  uninstructed  common  sense  of  the 
average  man,  but  the  reasoned  agreement  of  systematic  thought. 
A  communis  sensus  among  critics  has  already  been  reached  to 
a  considerable  degree;  it  will  be  gradually  worked  out.  The 
truth  is  more  like  to  be  won  by  free  investigation  than  by  a  re- 
fusal to  keep  an  open  mind.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  conjectural  emendation  of  the  original  texts,  which  is  be- 
coming a  noticeable  feature  of  advanced  criticism.  No  doubt  it 
has  the  dangers  which  belong  to  all  subjective  methods,  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  to  be  discredited,  if  handled  with  judgment 
and  insight.  Another  feature  is  the  careful  use  which  is  being 
made  of  our  increased  knowledge  of  Biblical  archeology  and  to- 
pography. There  is  an  impression  abroad  due  to  certain  popu- 
lar writers  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  criticism  is  destined 
to  receive  its  quietus  at  the  hands  of  archeology.  So  far  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  happened.  On  the  contrary,  critics  are  showing 
themselves  eager  to  welcome  the  facts,  as  distinct  from  the  fan- 
cies, of  the  archeologists,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  vivify  the  lit- 


erature. In  the  region  of  Biblical  theology  a  good  deal  of  work 
remains  to  be  done.  There  is  a  sense  of  inadequacy  about  the 
theology  of  the  encyclopedia.  Can  this  mean  that  advanced  crit- 
icism does  not  yet  feel  sure  of  itself  when  it  applies  its  principles 
to  the  task  of  theological  reconstruction  ?  We  shall  be  able  to 
judge  better  when  the  subsequent  volumes  appear.  With  regard 
to  the  New  Testament  it  is  significant  that  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant articles  have  been  entrusted  to  Continental  scholars.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  editors  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  not  advanced  so  far  as  that  of  the  Old." 


WHAT  THE    MINISTRY   LACK. 

**  TN  a  ministerial  body  of  say  seven  thousand  there  are  per- 
■*■  haps  several  thousands  of  us  that  nobody  will  hear  preach  ; 
several  thousands  more  that  very  few  want  to  hear  preach  ;  many 
more  that  are  heard  by  good  people  under  stress  of  duty  ;  and 
comparatively  few  that  are  heard  gladly."  This  statement  is 
made  in  The  Homiletic  Review  (July)  by  one  of  the  editors, 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory.  He  quotes,  in  support  of  the  charge 
that  something  serious  is  lacking  in  the  ministry  of  all  denomi- 
nations, a  writer  in  'The  Christian  Observer  (Louisville),  who 
sweepingly  asserts  that  the  minister  of  to-day  is  "intellectually 
deficient,"  "deficient  in  courage,"  "deficient  in  personal  conse- 
cration," and  "deficient  in  personal  purity,  piety,  and  godliness." 
Reference  is  also  made  to  a  discussion  before  the  Congregational 
Council  that  met  lately  in  Boston,  in  which  President  Hyde,  of 
Bowdoin  College,  asserted  that  "theological  instruction  is  not  up 
to  the  educational  level  of  graduate  and  professional  work  in 
other  departments,"  and  several  theological  professors,  in  reply, 
made  out  an  equally  bad  case  for  academic  instruction.  Dr. 
Gregory  does  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  broader  consideration 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  causes  of  alleged  failure  in  ministerial 
training ;  but  his  design  is  to  point  out  a  glaring  deficiency  in 
the  intellectual  preparation.  This  deficiency  is  the  "failure  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  construc- 
tion," the  very  powers  on  which  ministerial  success  must  mainly 
depend.     Says  the  Doctor : 

"The  psychology  of  the  average  educator  is  fundamentally 
defective,  and  hence  his  pedagogics  must  be  fatally  false.  He 
recognizes  the  existence  of  a  cognitive  faculty,  the  power  of 
acquiring  the  simple  elements  or  raw  materials,  so  to  speak,  of 
knowledge,  in  perception  external  and  internal ;  of  a  conserva- 
tive^ faculty,  or  memory,  the  power  of  keeping  knowledge  so 
acquired  for  future  use  ;  of  a  comparative  faculty,  the  power  of 
thought  for  working  up  the  knowledges  acquired  and  conserved 
into  conceptions,  judgments,  and  reasonings.  But  just  there  his 
psychology  of  the  intellect  strikes  a  dead  wall  which  it  seems 
powerless  to  pass.  He  fails  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
supreme  intellectual  faculty,  to  which  all  the  others  are  merely 
subordinates  and  for  which  alone  they  exist — the  constructive, 
or  systemizing  faculty.  He  does  not  find  it  in  his  text-books  ; 
it  has  been  practically  ignored  in  educational  aims  and  meth- 
ods  

"  Xow  the  preacher's  work — as,  indeed,  all  worthy  work  in  life 
— is  in  a  supreme  sense  constructive  or  creative.  He  is  evermore 
a  builder,  using  as  his  materials  the  forces  of  thought  and  life, 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  The  powers  of  scientific 
and  artistic  interpretation  and  construction  furnish  him  with  the 
materials  in  proper  shape  for  use  in  his  greater  work  of  practical 
construction.  Accomplishment  of  high  praise— not  knowledge 
nor  feeling,  not  science,  nor  art  merely— is  the  goal  for  the 
preacher.  That  must  set  the  intellectual  standard  and  pace  for 
him.  Along  that  line  must  be  found  his  proper  intellectual  prep- 
aration for  his  calling." 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  told,  the  schools,  from  the  lowest  to 
1 1 1  < -  highest,  non-theological  as  well  as  theological,  train  the  stu- 
dent to  deal  almost  exclusively  with  truth  and  knowledge,  not 
in  system,  but  in  bits  and  scraps.  He  learns  something  to-day 
to  forget  it  over-night,  and  such  knowledge  is  "rubbish,  media-- 
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ically  gained,  mechanically  held,  if  held  at  all "  ;  and  the  longer 
one  drudges  over  such  a  system  the  more  mechanical  becomes 
the  process,  the  more  worthless  a  machine  becomes  the  man.  All 
the  other  powers  weary  under  the  long  strain  of  preparation  ;  but 
the  constructive  power,  rightly  developed,  never  wearies  and 
never  fossilizes.  More  important  still,  it  alone  can  keep  the 
other  intellectual  processes  from  becoming  wearisome  drudgery. 
We  quote  again : 

"Your  specialist,  who  throws  the  burden  upon  the  powers  of 
perception,  soon  gets  so  narrow  in  his  devotion  to  the  specks  and 
the  pin-points  of  his  little  bailiwick  that  he  becomes  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  to  all  the  rest  of  the  great  universe  of  God.  In 
the  end  every  living  fountain  in  him  dries  up,  and  he  becomes 
the  victim  of  useless  and  deadly  knowledge — the  victim  of  cram 
again.  So,  too,  of  the  mere  use  of  the  logical  powers:  the  most 
wooden  of  all  wooden  things  is  wooden  logic  ;  the  driest  and 
deadest  of  all  human  machines  is  the  man  enamoured  of  logic  for 
its  own  sake.  But  let  the  constructive  power  embodied  in  some 
living  teacher  take  these  lower  powers  in  hand  ;  let  it  wield  the 
inductive  and  deductive  methods  in  the  interests  of  rational  sys- 
tem, in  science  or  philosophy,  or  trace  the  shaping  of  the  wealth 
©f  esthetic  materials  into  the  artistic  creations  of  art  and  literature, 
or  make  application  of  ascertained  facts,  truths,  and  principles 
in  practical  systems  of  invention  and  building — and  the  exhausted 
memory  will  ceaselessly  renew  its  youth  and  remember  without 
trying  to  remember,  and  the  jaded  powers  of  perception  will 
receive  new  insight  and  perpetual  inspiration  in  grasping  all  the 
world  of  pertinent  facts,  and  the  nobler  processes  of  thought  will 
take  to  them  exhaustless  and  irrepressible  wings  and  move  spon- 
taneously and  joyfully  along  all  systematic  and  logical  lines,  and 
so  the  man  will  make  easy  conquest  of  the  world  of  truth  and 
hold  it  at  ready  command." 


QUAKER    VIEWS   OF   WAR    AND    THE   CHINESE 

MISSIONARIES. 

A  FORCIBLE  and  interesting  document  has  been  issued  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  relating  to  the  wars  and 
turbulence  which  are  rendering  the  last  days  of  the  century  so 
tragic.  A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  document  is  its 
keynote  of  hope.  It  says  (we  quote  from  an  excerpt  in  7 he 
Christian  Commonwealth,  London,  August  2)  : 

"We  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  will  ultimately  redeem 
national  as  well  as  individual  life.  We  believe,  further,  that, 
as  all  church  history  shows,  the  human  means  will  be  the. faith- 
ful witness  borne  by  Christ's  disciples.  It  has  been  well  said, 
'  It  seems  to  be  the  will  of  Him  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  that 
light  upon  great  subjects  should  first  arise  and  be  gradually- 
spread  through  the  faithfulness  of  individuals  in  acting  up  to 
their  own  convictions. '  This  was  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the 
early  church.  The  blood  of  the  Christians  proved  a  fruitful 
seed.  In  like  manner  the  stanchness  of  early  Friends  and  oth- 
ers to  their  conscientious  convictions  in  the  seventeenth  century 
won  the  battle  of  religious  freedom  for  England.  We  covet  a 
like  faithful  witness  against  war  from  Christians  to-day.  .  .  . 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  unfaithful  to  her  trust  if  she  does  not 
confront  the  world  with  the  teaching  of  her  Master.  .  .  .  The 
question  is  often  asked.  '  How  would  England  fare  if  she  aban- 
doned her  reliance  on  armed  force?'  We  answer  that  as  the 
change  we  have  foreshadowed  takes  place  she  will  grow  into  a 
larger  and  a  nobler  spirit  than  the  England  of  to-day.  The  en- 
ergy, the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  heroism  which  now  sport  their 
God-given  strength  in  the  service  of  death  will  be  animating  an 
era  of  fuller  brotherhood.  As  man  advances,  the  moral  force  of 
righteousness  and  good  will  will  become  more  and  more  the  basis 
of  power.  They  have  given  our  country  her  moral  influence  in 
the  world,  and  are  the  true  foundation  on  which  her  empire  now 
rests.  It  is  difficult  to  set  limits  to  the  strength  she  would  pos- 
sess  if  her  national  character  and  policy  became  fully  Christian. 
But  if  sacrifice  and  loss  were  her  portion,  her  service  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  might  even  become  the  greater  for  her  suffering." 

An  American  "Quaker"  view  of  the  Chinese  troubles  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  from  The  Friend  (Philadelphia).      While 


it  does  not  believe  that  the  missionaries  should  be  held  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  outbreak,  it  says 

"It  is  aggressive  covetousness  of  others,  backed  up  by  arms, 
that  has  forced  the  Chinese  to  read  war  between  the  lines  of  such 
gospel  as  was  preached  unto  them.  And  yet  the  missionaries  had 
the  opportunity,  had  the  Christendom  that  sent  them  believed  in 
the  doctrine,  to  have  made  their  learners  read  peace  and  not  war  ; 
to  have  assured  them  that  the  undivided  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  is  the  kingdom  of  One  whose  teaching  was,  '  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  servants  fight.' 

"While  the  covetous  encroachment  of  nations  has  naturally,  to 
the  Chinese  mind,  made  missions  mean  war,  and  while  some 
missions  may  have  taught  the  same  thing  by  appealing  to  the 
military  arm  to  sustain  their  foothold  within  the  empire,  yet  it 
is  not  because  too  much  of  Christianity  was  taught  that  war  found 
entrance,  but  rather  because  not  enough  of  it  was  taught.  If 
the  part  that  is  usually  omitted  had  been  consistently  taught  it 
would  have  disarmed  suspicion  against  the  missionaries,  at  least. 
To  this  extent  only — the  error  of  omission  rather  than  of  com- 
mission— may  we  hold  missionaries,  along  with  their  churches  at 
home  that  taught  them,  responsible.  Had  modern  Christianity 
faithfull\r  represented  that  of  the  disciples  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, whose  brave  answer  was,  'I  am  a  Christian  ;  therefore  I 
can  not  fight !  '  Christians  need  not  have  been  understood  in 
China  as  the  pioneers  of  gunboats  and  bombshells. 

"We  do  not  say  that  Christians  before  savage  men  would  in- 
variably escape  massacre  by  abstaining  from  carnal  weapons  and 
appealing  to  the  protection  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  alone.  Yet, 
as  a  rule,  marvelous  has  been  the  protection  of  such  as  have 
done  so.  The  blood  of  some  martyrs  of  Peace  may  be  expected 
to  fall  to  the  ground  as  the  seed  of  the  Church  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  The  testimony  of  some  missionaries  of  such  a  gospel 
may  be  blessed  and  confirmed  by  being  sealed  with  their  lives. 
But  how  soon  would  the  carnal  sword  drop  from  hands  unnerved 
by  the  sword  of  Love  in  the  spirit  of  those  whom  they  were 
slaughtering  !  Such  passive  bravery  for  Christ's  sake  is  courage 
with  its  eyes  open.      Enmity  could  not  stand  before  it. 

"  But  let  everyr  breath  of  blame  be  hushed  toward  those  volun- 
teers for  Christ  who  willingly  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  to 
labor  among  a  benighted  people.  We  arraign  not  them  but  the 
Christendom  which  kept  back  a  part  from  their  outfit  for  the 
work — the  peace-making  part  of  the  whole  counsel  of  Christ. 
Was  not  His  warning  enough,  when  one  tried  to  defend  His  cause 
by  the  sword,  that  a  Christianity  that  takes  the  sword  shall  per- 
ish by  the  sword?  Never  will  the  free  triumph  of  the  Christian 
faith  among  the  nations  appear  till  the  weapons  of  this  warfare 
are  not  carnal." 


The  "Black  Mass"  in  London.— The  term  "Black 
Mass"  has  been  used  in  Paris  to  designate  the  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  curious  people  who  call  themselves  the  "  Followers 
of  Satan"  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  August  19,  1S99,  March  3, 
1900).  In  ancient  ecclesiastical  usage,  however,  it  simply  stands 
for  the  solemn  mass  of  requiem  performed  in  Catholic  churches, 
and  is  so  named  because  the  priest's  vestments  and  church  orna- 
ments are  black.  The  Ritualist  party  in  the  English  Church,  in 
their  revival  of  usages  prevailing  in  the  Church  of  England  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  have  of  late  years  revived  this  "Black 
Mass."  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London),  a  pronounced 
Free-Church  paper,  contains  the  following  account  of  a  ceremony 
of  this  kind  lately  performed  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  London  : 

"The  mass  '  for  the  repose  of  the  soul'  of  the  deceased  was  cele- 
brated, and  at  the  funeral  service  in  the  church  all  the  accessories 
of  Vatican  mummery  were  observed.  Each  of  the  congregation 
of  ten  received  a  little  candle,  which  was  lighted  before  the  (i 
pel  was  read,  and  blown  out  after  the  reading.  The  people's 
candles  were  rekindled  at  the  Sanctus,  after  incense-burning. 
After  mass,  the  celebrant  left  the  chair,  and  at  the  sedilia  changed 
his  chasuble  for  a  black  cope  with  yellow  orphreys  and  then 
headed  a  procession  with  a  crucifix.  The  catafalque  was  sprin- 
kled with  holy  water,  and  censed,  while  petitions  were  mumbled 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  After  the  clergy  were  gone  the  peo- 
ple were  invited  to  asperse  the  catafalque  with  the  holy  water." 
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A   THREATENED    ANTI-MISSIONARY    CRISIS    IN 

EGYPT. 

THE  attention  of  the  world  has  for  many  weeks  been  so  con- 
centrated upon  the  religio-political  crisis  in  China  that  it 
has  paid  no  heed  to  a  condition  of  affairs  in  North  Africa  which 
presents  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  situation  in  the  Far 
Last,  and  which,  it  appears,  might  easily  develop  into  a  crisis 
almost  as  serious.  The  story  of  the  inception  of  this  trouble  is 
told  by  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Arnold  Ward,  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  (August) ,  and  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  missionary 
methods  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     He  says : 

"An  institution  with  the  name  of  the' 'Egypt  Mission  Band' 
was  recently  founded  by  certain  Englishmen  at  Alexandria.  It 
is  an  undenominational  body,  unconnected  with  any  of  the  great 
missionary  societies  at  home.  Two  of  its  numbers  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  secretary.  Mr.  Cleaver,  had  a 
controversial  tract  entitled  'Jesus  or  Mohammed'  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  having  procured  the  address  of  the  mudirs  of  prov- 
inces, of  the  principal  sheikhs  and  omdehs,  and  of  the  ulema  or 
doctors  of  the  El  Azhar  University  Mosque,  forwarded  to  them 
copies  of  the  tract  enclosed  in  wrappers  which  bore  an  unfor 
tunate  resemblance  to  those  in  which  Government  circulars  are 
sent.  The  delivery  of  these  tracts  produced  a  feeling  of  conster- 
nation among  Mussulmans  throughout  the  country.  The  native 
press  took  up  the  matter  warmly.  In  reply  to  inquiries  from  re- 
cipients. Mr.  Machell.  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
despatched  a  circular  to  the  mudirs  of  the  provinces,  utterly  dis- 
avowing on  the  part  of  the  Government  all  connection  with  the 
tract.  To  suppose  that  the  Government  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  proceeding  was,  he  said,  ridiculous.  The  Egyptian 
Minister  of  the  Interior  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  to  the  Sheikh  el 
Islam,  the  head  of  the  El  Azhar.  This  action  was  well  received 
by  the  native  press,  which  unanimously  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  Mussulmans  to  Mr.  Machell  for  relieving  them  from  a  horrible 
suspicion." 

This  "amazing  act  of  imprudence,"  which  was  perpetrated  last 
April,  is  not  the  first  indiscretion  committed  by  the  missionaries 
in  Egypt,  says  Mr.  Ward.  One  zealous  follower  of  Christ  re- 
cently invaded  a  mosque  at  Tantah  and  testified  against  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion;  another  attempted  to  sell  tracts  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria  ;  while  still  another  opened  a  room  for  re- 
ligious propagandism  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cairo, 
and  placed  over  the  door  a  flaring  inscription,  "Here  is  the  En- 
trance to  Paradise. "  In  some  of  these  instances,  the  irritation 
aroused  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the  stoning  of  the  missionary. 
as  sometimes  happens  to  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints  who  endeavor  to  preach  in  Christian  communities  of 
the  Atlantic  States. 

But  the  chief  irritation,  Mr.  Ward  believes,  comes  from  a  "ten- 
dency in  certain  quarters  to  appropriate  the  British  occupation 
of  Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  as 
events  directly  designed  by  God  to  benefit  missionary  enter- 
prise."    Says  the  writer: 

"An  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Bishop  Wilkinson 
appealing  for  a  bishopric  for  Egypt  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
bishopric  for  the  Sudan  and  to  a  chain  of  bishoprics  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo,  published  in  The  Standard oi  the  nth  of  Decem- 
ber last.  Bishop  Wilkinson  claims  the  British  army  as  a  great 
proselytizing  instrument.  '  How  can  we  expect  God  to  bless  the 
British  arms  in  any  part  of  the  world  unless  we  do  that  work  for 
which  He  gives  us  the  victory ?'  According  to  this  writer  God 
has 'given  Egypt  to  England,'  and  given  her  for  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  'the  building  of  railways,  the  construction  of  tele- 
graphs, canals,  and  systems  of  Irrigation  and  barrage.'  Finally, 
the  bishop  observes  that  England  lias  reached  Khartum  'and 
the  region  beyond,  and.  God  helping  us,  who  has  given  it  into 
our  hands,  we  mean  to  keep  it  against  all  comers,  even  to  tin; 
Great  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes,  and  beyond  that,  too,  from 
Cairo  to  Cape  Town.'  Here,  then,  we  find  asserted  precisely  what 
all  British  governments  have  always  officially  denied,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  and  of  the  British 


advance  up  the  Nile  is  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  while  the  whole  of  Lord  Cromer's  work  in  Egypt  is 
dismissed  as  an  affair  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  canals,  it  is 
alleged  that  in  order  to  establish  a  chain  of  bishoprics  across  the 
continent  England  has,  or  is  about  to  have,  a  trans-African  em- 
pire which  somehow  (in  spite  of  any  existing  treaties  to  the  con- 
trary) is  to  extend  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape." 

Another  example  given  by  Mr.  Ward  is  a  sermon  lately- 
preached  in  St.  Aldgate's  Church,  Oxford,  before  the  Church 
Missionary  Association,  by  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Laudian 
professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  subject  of 
the  sermon  was  "The  Future  of  Islam,"  and  in  it  the  preacher 
rejects  the  temperate  view  held  by  Dean  Stanley,  that  Islam 
might  prove  a  half-way  house  to  Christianity  and  was  intended 
by  God  to  be  recognized  by  Christians  as  such.  In  this  sermon, 
says  Mr.  Ward,  "the  possibility  of  Mohammedanism  being 
reformed  from  within  is  denied.  Not  one  single  element  of  good 
is  recognized  as  inherent  in  the  system  founded  by  Mohammed 
and  expounded  in  the  Koran.  It  is  implied  that  Mohammedans 
are  worse  off  than  pagans  and  heathens,  since  the  light  that  is  in 
them  is  darkness  ;  and  tho  they  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil,  they  call  that  which  is  evil  good,  and  that  which  is  good 
evil.  Finally,  the  argument  is  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion 
and  Islam  is  bluntly  identified  with  the  triumph  of  Satan." 

The  result  of  these  various  indiscretions  of  word  and  deed, 
thinks  Mr.  Ward,  is  to  create  a  profound  distrust  of  foreign 
governments,  which,  they  suspect,  are  masked  defenders  of  a 
policy  of  forcible  proselytism.  It  is  only  because  of  the  "general 
ineffectiveness"  of  the  missionaries'  attempts  at  conversion  that 
native  passion  is  not  more  violently  aroused. 

Mr.  Ward,  from  his  experience  of  missionaries  and  mission- 
ary conditions  in  the  Orient,  suggests  the  following  rules  of  con- 
duct as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  foreign  Christian  mis- 
sionary everywhere : 

"He  must  understand  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  train  him- 
self to  do  it.  He  must  neither  use  the  Government  to  shield  his 
independence  nor  his  independence  to  defy  the  Government.  He 
must  recognize  that  he  will  make  hardly  any  converts  at  all. 
He  must  live  his  dogmas  for  many  years  before  he  can  hope  to 
preach  them  with  effect.  Meanwhile  it  is  as  an  educator,  as  a 
moral  force,  by  his  example  indirectly  influencing  the  lives  of 
the  people,  that  he  can  be  of  use.  But  to  do  this  he  must  leave 
at  home  many  of  the  qualities  which  still  form  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  too  many  of  our  English  missionaries — rashness,  over- 
confidence,  ignorance,  lack  of  tact,  lack  of  patience,  lack  of  sym- 
pathy and  comprehension.  These  are  the  defects  of  a  certain 
type  of  missionary,  which  are  recognized  by  all  Englishmen  liv- 
ing abroad,  but  to  which  the  great  missionary  societies  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  alive.  It  is  for  them  to  improve  the  train- 
ing, the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  their  servants.  If 
this  can  not  be  done — if  the  old  haphazard  system  be  allowed  to 
go  on — missionaries 'will  prove  themselves  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  to  be  sometimes  a  souice  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  to  the  country  to  which  they  belong." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

AN  interesting  example  of  the  growth  of  religious  charity  occurs  in  a 
poem  published  in  The  Independent  (August  2).  The  author,  a  Jewess, 
honors  in  this  Protestant  journal  the  devotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  who  pronounced  absolution  to  the  men  of  unknown  faith  imprisoned 
in  the  burning  Saale  in  the  recent  Hoboken  fire. 

DR.  I'm  X,  who  died  recently  in  Germany,  has  almost  been  forgotten, 
altho  at  one  time,  as  the  initiator  of  the  anti-clerical  May  laws  of  1873,  his 
faint  was  world-wide.  These  laws  occasioned  the  contest  between  Bis- 
marck and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  called  the  Kulturkampf.  In  seven 
months  four  archbishops  in  Germany,  seven  bishops,  ami  one  hundred  and 
twenty  priests  in  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  alone  were  deprived  and  expelled. 
Archbishop  Ledochowski,  later  made  cardinal  by  the  Popeand  still  lain 
made  the  Prefect  of  the  Roman  Propaganda,  was  imprisoned  for  two  years 
After  being  in  full  force  for  over  a  decade,  these  laws  were  repealed  in  1887 
as  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  Prussia  and  the  Vatican. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   CHIEF   COMMAND    IN   CHINA. 

ACCORDING  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  long  dispute  as  to 
who  shall  lead  the  allied  forces  in  the  far  East  has  been 
settled  by  the  compliance  of  all  the  nations  interested  with  Ger- 
many's selection  of  General  Field-Marshal  Graf  v.  Waldersee. 
It  has  not  been  easy  to  find  a  commander  who  would  be  fairly 
acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed 
as  if  a  Japanese  should  lead  the  allies,  as  Japan  is  likely  to  fur- 
nish the  largest  body  of  troops.  The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam) 
said  several  weeks  ago  . 

"A  Russian  and  a  Japanese  general  are  commanding  troops 
side  by  side.  That  will  not  do.  There  must  be  an  acknowledged 
head.  The  English  mention  Lord  Wolseley.  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
does  not  appear  to  be  specially  anxious  to  appoint  a  German,  and 
he  has  even  pointed  out  a  Frenchman,  General  Bailloud,  as  a  fit- 
ting commander.  The  highest  in  rank  on  the  spot  is  General 
Yamagushi  ;  but  the  Russians  object  to  a  Japanese.  Yet  the 
number  of  troops  must  have  some  weight  in  the  choice,  and  if 
Japan  really  sends  50.000  men,  she  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the 
chief  command. " 

The  other  powers,  however,  for  fear  of  offending  Russia,  could 
not  be  brought  to  appoint  a  Japanese.  Ost-Asiett  (Berlin)  ex- 
pressed itself  to  the  following  effect 

The  number  and  equipment  of  the  Japanese  forces  certainly 
should  insure  her  the  leadership.  But  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that 
the  jealousy  of  Russia  can  be  overcome.  The  American  troops, 
too,  may  be  prejudiced  against  an  Asiatic  leader.  The  Japanese, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  can  not  have  the  appointment  of  a 
commander-in-chief,  will  consent  only  to  a  German. 

In  England,  the  prevalent  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the 
United  States  Government,  for  electioneering  purposes,  would 
reject  an  Englishman.  Punch,  in  an  amusing  series  of  hypo- 
thetical telegrams  passing  between  the  British  and  other  gov- 
ernments on  the  subject,  gives  the  following  ■ 

"  Washington. — Would  willingly  agree,  but  election  coming 
on.  If  English  general  born  in  America  of  Irish  father  and  Ger- 
man mother,  or  German  father  and  Irish  mother,  could  be  ap- 
pointed, might  be  able  to  consent.  Could  find  here  Irish-Ger- 
man-American colonel  and  make  him  general.  Should  prefer 
this." 

"  Washington. — Rather  busy  forthcoming  election.  Don't 
mind  much.  Would  agree  any  nationality  if  of  Irish-German 
descent." 

"  Washington. — No  time.  Election.  Have  anybody.  Pro- 
vided Irish  or  German." 

Tokyo. — Suggest  offering  command  Aguinaldo." 

"  Washington  —  Never.      Better  Kruger." 

To  the  appointment  of  a  British  commander-in-chief  objections 
were  offered  in  Europe  which  were  of  a  more  serious  character. 
The  Journal de  Paris  says 

"The  English  papers  persistently  advocate  the  appointment  of 
an  English  general.  They  assert  in  an  authoritative  tone  thai 
'  England  alone  can  furnish  soldiers  of  such  authority  and  expe- 
rience as  to  be  able  to  command  such  an  expedition.'  When  we 
read  such  things  we  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  awake  or 
dreaming.  For  the  course  of  the  South  African  war  has  pre- 
cisely shown  that  England  is  least  prepared  to  furnish  the  essen- 
tials of  a  great  war.  England  has  neither  an  army,  nor  a  com- 
missariat department,  nor  a  trained  staff,  nor  capable  command- 
ers. Her  officers  have  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  There  are  sufficient  reasons  to  prevent  England  from  being 
entrusted  with  the  leadership,  independently  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  sufficient  cause  to  distrust  her  diplomacy." 

Everything  pointed  to  the  ultimate  choice  of  a  German,  and 
even  in  England  this  was  acknowledged.  7 lie  Daily  Chronicle 
(London) .  during  the  course  of  a  lengthy  article,  expressed  itself 
to  the  following  effect 

An  Englishman  is  out  of  the  question  ;  all  the  powers  are  op- 


posed to  such  a  choice.  We  English  will  not  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Russian  ;  the  Russians  oppose  the  choice  of  a  Japanese  ; 
the  French  have  too  little  discipline  to  furnish  a  strong  man.  The 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  ask  the  German  Emperor  to 
pick  out  a  commander-in-chief  from  his  generals.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  German  officer  is  the  best-trained  soldier.  Dur- 
ing the  South  African  war,  moreover,  he  has  pushed  himself 
unpleasantly  forward  as  a  critic.  It  is  time  to  compel  the  critic 
to  show  what  he  can  do,  and  the  Chinese  imbroglio  will  give  him 
a  chance  to  show  whether  he  knows  his  trade.  The  oddest  part 
of  the  business  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  German  general  staff  will 
manifest  itself  on  both  sides,  for  the  Chinese  have  also  been 
trained  according  to  German  methods.  But  if  the  German  com- 
mander-in-chief fails,  the  proud  Teuton  will  learn  to  be  a  little 
more  humble.  If  Germany  is  given  the  chief  command  on  shore, 
we  can  demand  compensation  in  the  shape  of  the  chief  command 
over  the  allied  fleets. 

The  German  papers  have  not  taken  to  the  appointment  of  a 
German  very  warmly.  The  Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung  (Berlin) 
says 

"We  can  afford  to  anticipate  English  criticism,  but  the  tone  in 
which  the  British  press  comment  upon  the  possibility  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  German  shows  what  difficulties  a  German  chief 
must  expect  from  the  British  troops.  Perhaps  many  English 
only  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  we  hanker  after  the  chief  com- 
mand in  order  to  arouse  jealousy  against  us.  But  Russia  and 
France  will  see  through  this  game.  The  only  power  which  could 
appoint  a  commander  without  arousing  jealousies  is  France. 
Perhaps  a  French  general  can  be  found.  Despite  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  the  discipline  of  the  French  army  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  British." 

The  Post  (Berlin),  which  often  voices  official  opinion,  said 

"As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  our  Government  receives  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  German  should  be  appointed  as  commander-in- 
chief  rather  coolly.  If  such  a  wish  is  uttered  by  all  the  powers, 
we  will  accept  the  responsibility.  But  we  are  aware  that  this 
throws  upon  us  responsibilities  much  in  excess  of  our  present  in- 
terests in  China.  Germany  certainly  does  not  wish  for  the  chief 
command.  We  will  gladly  receive  any  strong  man  who  can  lead 
the  allied  troops  to  victory." — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


KING    HUMBERT'S   ASSASSINATION. 

THE  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Italian  people    as  repre- 
sented by  their  press,  sincerely  deplore  the  death  of   King 
Humbert.     The  Secolo  (Milan)  says  . 

"Nothing  could  better  express  the  feelings  of  the  people  than 
Queen  Margerita's  words:  'This  is  the  greatest  crime  of  the 
age  ;  Umberto  was  a  good  and  loyal  man,  who  loved  his  people 
and  hated  no  one.'  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
with  our  social  system  since  we  can  produce  so  many  murderers. 
King  Humbert  respected  the  constitution,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  hate  him.  He  was  ever  ready  to  assist  in  allaying  suffer- 
ing, he  was  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind,  and  his  prudence  never 
forsook  him. " 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  crown  has  little  power 
in  Italy,  Parliamentarism,  with  all  its  corruption,  being  mainly 
responsible  for  the  sad  state  of  Italy's  finances  and  the  overtax- 
ation which  is  supposed  to  cause  so  much  discontent.  Professor 
Villari,  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  expressed  himself  to 
the  following  effect  in  a  recent  article  : 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Italiansof  all  classes  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  Government.  That  is  nothing  new  We  were 
dissatisfied  before,  and  justly  so,  when  we  were  groaning  beneath 
the  yoke  of  the  Austrian,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Pope.  Yet  even 
in  those  days  each  particular  tyrant  had  his  partizans,  ready  to 
defend  him  and  his  system  against  any  one.  But  to-dav  the  very 
men  who  founded  the  Government,  and  those  who  benefit  by  it, 
speak  ill  cf  the  system.  The  worst  is  that  this  Government  lias 
not  been  forced  upon  us.  We  have  chosen  it,  we  have  consti- 
tuted it.      We  speak  ill  of  ourselves  by  denouncing  it.     That  is 
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worse  than  the  over-confidence  with  which  we  formerly  regarded 
ourselves. 

The  King,  however,  was  powerless  to  interfere.  He  did  what 
he  could,  he  gave  up  a  large  part  of  the  income  guaranteed  to 
him,  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  in  times  of  famine,  pestilence, 
and  earthquakes.  Among  the  Romans  he  was  called  "the  Royal 
Samaritan."  Nor  does  his  death  change  the  situation.  As  the 
Temps  (Paris)  says 

"  Nothing  is  altered,  either  in  Italy  or  in  Europe.  The  bullets 
of  the  murderer  have  cut  short  a  valuable  human  life,  it  is  true, 
but  economically  and  politically  everything  will  go  on  as  before. 
Amid  the  sorrowful  cries  which  announce  that  the  King  is  dead 
is  heard  the  encouraging  '  Long  live  the  King  !'" 

As  usual,  international  action  is  suggested  for  the  better  su- 
pervision of  the  anarchists,  and  the  prevention  of  anarchist 
crimes  as  well  as  the  apprehension  of  successful  assassins. 
More  than  ever,  swift  punishment  and  denial  of  public  trials  is 
demanded  for  anarchist  criminals.  The  Daily  Mail  (London) 
says : 

'The  typical  anarchist  is  of  the  lowest,  most  degenerate  type, 
a  human  being  who  has  reverted  to  a  wild  animal.  But  from 
Wilkes  Booth  to  Ravachol  and  Sipido  and  Bresci  one  desire  has 
been  predominant  in  such  criminals — the  craving  to  be  talked 
about  and  to  be  upon  all  men's  mouths.  That  being  so,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  try  these  miscre- 
ants in  secret.  If  they  vanished  entirely  from  outward  life  and 
died  to  the  world  the  moment  their  attempt  was  made,  the 
strongest  motive  for  crime  would  be  removed.  The  frequency 
and  success  of  attacks  upon  sovereigns  has  compelled  us  to  look 
for  an  antidote.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  loss  of  the  coveted 
infamy  and  in  the  stern  and  silent  infliction  of  the  death  penalty 
this  antidote  may  be  found?  " 

The  death  penalty,  however,  has  been  abolished  in  Italy.  The 
Deutsche  Tages  Zeitiing  suggests  in  sober  earnest  that  those 
professing  anarchism  should  be  branded  in  their  faces  ^3  a  pre- 
ventive measure.  Being  thus  made  known  to  all,  argues  the 
paper,  the  anarchist  could  not  approach  his  victim.  The  K>  euz- 
Zeitung  thinks  the  anarchist  who  is  taken  red-handed  should  be 
shot  at  once,  but  his  name  should  not  be  published.  Indeed, 
many  papers  think  that  half  the  incentive  to  assassination  would 
be  gone  if  justice  worked  more  silently.  The  Epoca  (Madrid) 
says 

"Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  has  given  orders  that  no  prisoners  be 
made  among  the  Boxers.  They  defend  their  country  against 
threatened  dismemberment,  but  the)'  do  so  in  a  manner  which 
is  nothing  less  than  criminal.  Why,  then,  should  quarter  be 
given  to  those  enemies  of  society  who,  under  the  pretext  of  as- 
sisting liberty  and  democracy,  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes? 
It  would  be  even  better  to  confiscate  anarchist  literature  than  to 
prevent  the  Boxers  from  obtaining  arms.  For  it  is  this  literature 
which  creates  the  assassin." 

The  Outlook  (London)  says: 

"To  leave  the  author  of  such  crimes  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  mob  were  to  meet  outrage  with  outrage.  To  suppress  certain 
sections  of  the  press  were  in  all  probability  to  cut  a  root  which 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  Raids 
upon  anarchist  groups  with  a  sound  legislative  enactment  for 
authority  will  probably  result  in  the  bringing  to  justice  of  a  few 
handfuls  of  puffy,  taxpaying,  argumentative  persons  who  have 
as  little  real  murder  in  their  hearts  as  an  india-rubber  doll.  In- 
deed, the  only  measures  which  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  mer- 
its of  common  sense  and  practicality  are  those  of  continuous 
protection  and  absolute  silence  when  crimes  of  this  nature  are 
committed.  .  .  .  To  make  it  penal  to  publish  the  name  or  ante- 
cedents of  an  assassin  might  go  a  long  way.  At  all  events,  it 
would  effect  a  ruinous  reduction  in  the  rewards  of  ambitious 
crime,  and  it  should  be  worth  trying.  Legislative  steps  in  this 
direction  might  seem  to  savor  of  Russia;  but  desperate  ills  need 
desperate  remedies,  whether  Russian  or  otherwise." 

The   Westminster  Gazette  (London)  points  out  that   the  Shah 


of  Persia,  whose  life  was  threatened  in  Paris  a  few  days  after 
King  Humbert's  assassination,  is  also  a  much  better  monarch 
than  the  majority  of  Eastern  rulers.  The  anarchist  who  tried  to 
kill  him  certainly  could  not  have  had  any  mandate.  He  may, 
however,  have  been  inflamed  by  reading  sensational  accounts. 
such  as  the  American  "  yellow  '  press  publish  about  all  foreign 
potentates.  Another  attempted  assassination  is  that  of  King 
Charles  of  Rumania.  The  Lokal  Anzeiger  (Berlin)  describes 
some  of  the  ordinary  precautions  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
German  Emperor,  as  follows  : 

"Soldiers  are  rarely  used,  except  on  state  occasions.  The 
police  alone  do  the  work.  One  precaution  is  that  the  Kaiser  gen- 
erally^ rides  and  drives  very  fast,  except  during  parades,  when 
six  mounted  policemen  march  on  each  side.  Policemen  in  plain 
clothes  are  also  stationed  along  the  whole  route  in  this  case. 
The  carriage  step  folds  down,  which  prevents  a  sudden  entrance 
into  the  vehicle.  When  the  Emperor  takes  an  airing,  the  car- 
riage is  followed  by  two  members  of  the  bicycle  squad  ;  this  ex- 
plains why,  when  a  petition  is  thrown  into  the  carriage,  it  is 
always  a  bicycle  policeman  who  ascertains  the  personality  of  the 
petitioner.  The  most  difficult  work  is  that  of  the  political  police, 
who  have  to  supervise  the  arrival  of  strangers  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  secret  police  of  all  other  capitals  of  the  world. "—  Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   KINC   OF    SERVIA'S   MARRIAGE. 

IT  is  not  so  unusual  to  see  high-born  ladies  marry  "ye  squires 
of  low  degree, "  and  the  legendary  King  Cophetua  has  many 
historical  parallels,  tho  the  brides  may  not  have  been  beggar- 
maids  ,  but  seldom  has  society-  been  shocked  by  such  unconven- 
tional marriages  as  have  been  lately  occurring.  The  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria,  his  illustrious  aunt,  and  the  Bavarian  princes 
are  examples  of  light-hearted  unconventionality,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Mecklenburg  princess  who  linked  her  somewhat  clouded  rep- 
utation with  the  doubtful  nobility  of  a  Pope-made  earl.  The 
most  interesting  marriage  of  this  kind  is,  however,  the  union  of 
Alexander  I.,  King  of  Servia,  with  Diaga  Maschin,  a  former 
lady-in-waiting  of  Queen  Natalie,  his  mother.  The  Belgrade 
correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitimg  says  : 

"The  House  of  Olerencvich  is  not  ancient ;  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  its  founder  walked  behind  the  plow.  King 
Alexander's  mother  herself  was  not  of  the  highest  nobility.  But 
the  Servians  are  an  ambitious,  pushing  people,  and  King  Alex- 
ander has  forgotten  what  is  due  to  them.  Not  only  is  Draga 
Maschin  forty  years  old,  while  'he  is  only  twenty-four,  but  her 
reputation  is  not  good.  It  is  whispered  that  her  first  husband, 
a  civil  engineer,  committed  suicide  on  her  account,  and  her  life  in 
Paris  certainly  gave  rise  to  many  tales." 

The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  points  out  that  the  character 
of  a  woman  is  not  necessarily  bad  because  "  society  "  whispers 
piquant  on-dits  about  her.  The  Novoye  Vretnya  (St.  Peters- 
burg) has  the  following  from  a  Servian  courtier : 

"It  is  true  that  the  bride  is  one  of  the  most  highly  educated 
women  of  Servia.  Queen  Natalie  therefore  thought  that  the 
society  of  Draga  Maschin  would  be  beneficial  to  her  son,  tho  she 
hardly  thought  he  would  marry  the  widow.  When  '  Dragiza' 
left  Biarritz  for  Belgrade,  her  drawing-room  became  one  of  the 
most  important  social  centers,  especially  to  men.  Milan  did  not 
interfere  with  his  son's  passion,  tho  he  feared  her  influence.  She 
is  certainly  a  woman  of  high  ability  and  intellectual  powers. 
The  difficulty  is  her  age.  After  a  short  five  years  it  may  affect 
the  succession." 

King  Alexander  was  aware  of  the  opposition  he  would  arouse, 
but  he  appeals  to  his  people.     In  his  proclamation  he  expresses 

himself  to  the  following  effect: 

I  know  that  the  people  wish  me  to  give  them  a  queen,  thus 
insuring  the  continuance  of  the  dynasty.  For  this  reason  I 
Choose  a  wife  which  will  give  peace  and  happiness  to  my  home, 
and  I  hope  that  my  home  may  set  a  good  example.      The  Servian 
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dynasty  has  sprung  from  the  people  ;  in  this  rests  its  power. 
The  Servian  people  have  made  themselves  independent  through 
their  own  efforts,  and  their  King  has  a  right  to  choose  a  wife 
from  this  people.  The  Queen  will  feel  for  the  people,  for  she  is 
the  granddaughter  or  Milosch,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
Servia. 

The  marriage  has  caused  a  serious  breach  between  ex-King 
Milan  and  his  son.  Milan  has  resigned  as  commander-in-chief. 
But  as  Milan  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  worthless,  most  profli- 
gate men  who  ever  occupied  a  throne,  the  estrangement  between 
father  and  sou  is  regarded  as  beneficial  rather  than  harmful  from 
a  political  point  of  view.  The  Czar  of  Russia  has  congratulated 
King  Alexander,  and  the  Russkya  (St.  Petersburg)  welcomes  the 
possibility  that  Draga  Maschin  may  put  an  end  to  Milan's  influ- 
ence. The  Journal  des  De'bats  also  expects  much  from  the  new 
Queen.     The  Speaker  (London)  says: 

"That  King  Alexander  should  marry  a  maid-of-honor  is  after 
all  less  surprising  than  it  sounds.  The  Obrenovitch  dynasty  has 
never  affected  to  forget  its  very  recent  peasant  origin.  That 
Madame  Drega  Maschin  will  shortly  be  Queen  of  the  Servians  is 
•of  much  less  consequence  than  the  final  elimination  of  ex-King 
Milan.  With  him  goes  a  corrupt  element  in  the  life  of  the  young 
kingdom.  He  no  longer  commands  the  army,  and,  unless  he 
attempts  a  counter-revolution,  will  henceforth  be  powerless  for 
■evil.  On  the  whole  the  young  King's  democratic  marriage 
makes  for  peace  in  the  Balkans  and  content  in  Servia  itself. 
He  has  shown  the  sort  of  passionate  strength  which  ought  to 
endear  him  to  a  romantic  people.  By  making  terms  with  Russia 
he  has  also  ipso  facto  improved  his  relations  with  all  his  smaller 
neighbors." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  WAR   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

THE  situation  in  South  Africa  has  not  developed  as  satisfac- 
torily as  the  British  public  expected.  Those  papers  which, 
at  the  fall  of  Pretoria,  regarded  the  war  as  practically  a  "closed 
affair, "are  still  giving  it  constant  attention.  Lord  Roberts's 
successes  are,  so  far,  free  from  decisive  results,  and  there  is  even 
some  talk  of  his  return  home.  The  British  army  is  naturally 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  hardships  of  the  campaign,  and 
many  of  the  volunteers  are  anxious  to  return.  The  corre- 
spondent of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  writes  from 
Bloemfontein :  "Enteric  of  a  virulent  type  has  been  laying 
men  low  .  .  The  other  day  there  were  just  sixty  funerals  here  ! 
Fifty  in  the  day  were  quite  common  ;  and,  as  you  may  imagine 
the  cemetery  is  well  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  best  fighting 
stock  of  Britain. "  The  British  Government  admits  a  total  loss  of 
about  30,000  men,  but  the  newspapers  arrive  at  different  conclu- 
sions, which  make  it  appear  that  the  British  losses  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  invalided  from  disease  are  larger  than  the  Boer 
forces  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Toronto  Tele- 
gram, an  ardent  supporter  of  the  war,  argues  as  follows : 

"Invalids  in  South  African  hospitals  on  July  14  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  total  of  over  22,000  invalids  sent  back  to  England. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  invalids  temporarily  unfit  for  ser- 
vice would  make  a  total  not  far  from  another  22,000.  Thus  the 
army  as  a  whole  would  show  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  invalids 
sent  back  to  England  or  in  hospital  in  South  Africa." 

Reynold' s  Newspaper  calculates  that,  by  the  end  of  July,  the 
total  losses  can  not  have  been  far  short  of  60,000.  The  St.  James's 
Gazette  says : 

"In  any  case,  the  last  stage  of  the  war  has  begun.  And  it  is 
quite  probable  that  it  will  be  in  some  ways  the  most  difficult. 
The  Lydenburg  country  is  admirably  suited  to  Boer  tactics,  and 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  Kruger  should  meet  the  fate  of  Cronje. 
There  is  this  to  be  said,  that  he  must  find  supplies  more  difficult 
to  obtain  without  a  railway  behind  him.  But  it  is  instructive  to 
note  how  wrong  we  were  last  year  in  believing  that  the  Boers 
could  not  fight  when  the  grass  was  off  the  veldt.     De  Wet  is 


doing  practically  what  he  likes, and  our  communications  can  not  be 
regarded  as  safe.  He  has  an  easy  game  to  play,  of  course,  being 
hampered  by  no  base  or  communications.  But  he  is  certainly 
keeping  his  end  up  with  a  pertinacity  which  we  can  not  but  re- 
gard with  admiration,  mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
annoyance. " 

It  appears  that  the  Boers  are  very  successful  in  their  attacks 
upon  British  supply-trains,  and  that  Lord  Roberts  has  not  always 
as  many  provisions  as  could  be  wished.  This  interference  with 
British  supplies  appears  barbarous  to  The  Scotsman  (Edinburgh) , 
which  says : 

"By  removing  some  rails  on  the  Krugersdorp-Potchefstroom 
Railway  they  succeeded  in  wrecking  a  supply  train,  with  the 
result  that  thirteen  men  were  killed  and  thirty-nine  injured. 
This  is  not  war.  It  is  not  even  guerilla  warfare.  It  is  wanton 
and  cruel  mischief-doing.  It  is  scoundrelism.  It  is  murder. 
.  .  .  Clearly  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  these  Christian 
heroes  is  to  be  put  under  strict  British  government  and  taught  a 
little  common  morality  under  British  magistrates.  Fortunately 
they  are  now  getting  near  the  end  of  their  tether.  Save  in  one 
corner  of  the  Transvaal  the  regular  war  is  over.  Having  dealt 
with  the  Boers  as  soldiers,  we  shall  also  deal  with  them  as  male- 


LORD  SALISBURY  :  "  Are  you  there  ?    You'd  better  behave  yourself  I  " 
Mr.  KRUGER  :  "  Are  you  there  ?    I  wish  I  could  get  at  you  ? " 

The  further  Blue-book  on  South  Africa  just  issued  contains  some  inter- 
esting communications  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Kruger.  Lord 
Salisbury  warned  Mr.  Kruger  that  if  British  prisoners  of  war  were  not 
properly  treated  the  Presidents  of  the  two  republics  would  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible.  Mr.  Kruger  replied  that  if  those  who  brought  about 
the  war  were  not  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  theater  of  war  he  would  also 
indulge  in  threats.  —  IVestminster  Gazette  (London). 

factors  if  they  go  on  committing  such  crimes  as  the  derailing  of 
trains." 

The  British  commanders,  because  cf  this  continued  resistance, 
have  begun,  according  [to  British  accounts,  to  lay  the  country 
waste  for  miles  wherever  a  Boer  detachment  has  been  able  to 
interrupt  the  communications.  The  wives  and  children  of  such 
Pretoria  Boers  as  are  still  in  the  field  have  been  ordered  from 
their  homes  into  the  cities  where  they  will  be  under  closer  sur- 
veillance. Several  proclamations  signed  by  General  Rundle 
confiscate  the  property  of  Boers  who  fail  to  give  instant  notice  of 
a  Boer  commando  near  them  ;  others  decree  the  destruction  of 
any  farm  at  which  Boers  may  have  rested,  unless  the  owner  did 
his  best  to  inform  the  British  military  authorities.  The  Orange 
Free  State  being  technically  annexed,  the  Freestaters  who  con- 
tinue to  fight  are  called  rebels. 

The  Volkstem,  now  published  at  Lydenburg,  charges  that 
attempts  are  made  to  end  the  war  by  means  of  bribery.  It  re- 
lates the  following: 

"Commandant-General  Louis  Botha  has  been  offered  £  10,000 
a  year,  and  Assistant  Commandant-General  de  la  Rey  a  like 
amount  for  ending  the  war.  General  Botha  does  not  doubt  that 
similar  offers  were  made  to  President  Steyn  and  General  de  Wet. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plan  is  shrewd  enough.     If  these 
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four  leaders  were  out  of  the  way.  the  whole  nation  could  be  sent 
into  exile." 

The  S/aats  Courant  asserts  that  the  Boers  who  accept  British 
rule  are  dragooned  into  rendering  the  British  soldiery  such 
menial  service  as  is  generally  performed  by  the  negroes,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  must  wait  upon  the  conquerors. 

Few  British  correspondents  describe  the  Boers  in  a  favorable 
light.  Hales,  of  The  Daily  News,  who  is  an  Australian,  is  one 
of  these  few.     He  writes  : 

"  1  want  to  place  it  on  record  that  in  my  opinion  the  Boer 
farmer  is  as  clean  in  his  home  life,  as  loving  in  his  domestic 
arrangements,  as  pure  in  his  morals  as  any  class  of  people  I 
have  ever  met.  After  six  months',  or  nearly  six  months',  close 
and  careful  observation  of  their  habits,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Boer  farmer,  and  his  son  and  daughter,  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  farming  folk  of  Australia, 
America,  and  Great  Britain." 

Poultney  Bigelow,  in  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Stutt- 
gart) ,  remarks  that  the  majority  of  the  British  soldiers  respect 
the  Boers  ;  but,  as  in  the  American  Civil  War,  the  politicians 
and  newspaper  men  who  keep  their  own  skins  out  of  harm's  way 
make  enough  noise  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  soldiers. 

Reports  published  on  the  Continent  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  is  alleged  to  be  carried  on  affect  public  opinion  of  Europe 
very  seriously.     The  Journal  des  De'bals  (Paris)  says: 

"There  are  strange  things  happening  in  South  Africa,  and  it 
is  time  that  England  showed  some  respect.  The  British  press 
informs  us,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  that 
the  families  of  the  Pretoria  Boers  were  driven  from  their  homes 
and  sent  into  the  Boer  lines,  and  we  know  that  the  property  of 
such  men  as  Fischer  and  Wessels  was  wantonly  destroyed  be- 
cause they  exerted  themselves  on  behalf  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence. All  these  proceedings  are  against  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized nations." 

The  Independanee  Beige  (Brussels)  prints  an  article  headed 
'  The  Anglo-Saxon  Peril, '  in  which  Mme.  Waszklewiez  de  Schilf- 
gaarde,  the  international  peace  advocate,  describes  the  growing 
barbarism  of  the  British  as  more  dangerous  to  Europe  than  the 
Chinese  danger.  The  paper  says :  "There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
formidable  anger  has  been  aroused  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  that  public  opinion  will  not  oppose  the  formation  of 
an  anti-British  coalition  of  such  strength  that  resistance  will  be 
very  difficult." 

The  Nordeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  remarks  : 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  the  British  plan  to  establish  peace 
and  British  rule  by  creating  a  desert.  Tacitus  censured  a  sim- 
ilar attempt  by  the  Romans.  But  this  policy  has  never  been  ad- 
vocated more  mercilessly  than  in  the  British  press.  Such  pitiless 
cruelty  must  sooner  or  later  be  revenged  upon  the  nation  which 
is  guilty  of  it.  But  that  the  Boers  will  be  rendered  more  amen- 
able by  it,  is  hardly  to  be  believed." 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitnng  says  : 

"If  the  British  Government  hope  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  war,  they  appear  to  us  too  sanguine.  The  Chinese  troubles 
seem  to  have  aroused  fresh  hopes  among  the  Boers,  and  justly 
so.  Durban  is  not  noted  for  trustworthy  news  from  South  Africa, 
yet  there  may  be  something  in  the  despatch  announcing  that 
overtures  have  been  made  to  President  Kruger.  If  England 
were  forced  to  withdraw  50,000  men  from  South  Africa,  Mr. 
Kruger  would  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  the  'honorable  peace' 
Lord  Salisbury  is  willing  to  offer  now." — Translations  made  for 
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of  the  article,  "that  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  as  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  is  of  great  interest  and  likely  to  furnish  food 
for  reflection."     We  summarize  as  follows  : 

The  Germans  are  about  to  conquer  a  place  for  themselves  in 
the  world,  thanks  to  the  self-sufficiency.of  the  English  and  the 
want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  France.  The  German  works 
hard,  he  is  content  with  a  position  which  the  Englishman  would 
not  take,  and  which  the  Frenchman  would  not  accept.  .  .  .  On 
the  whole,  the  German  fares  well,  and  as  long  as  Germany  did 
not  aspire  to  rival  the  colonial  powers  she  did  not  arouse  ani- 
mosity. 

But  the  Kaiser  is  changing  all  this.  The  Germans  are*  no  lon- 
ger satisfied  to  be  absorbed  by  other  races,  and  to  work  for  the 
political  standing  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have  settled. 
They  aspire  to  equality,  and  that,  considering  their  numbers  and 
ability,  constitutes  a  veritable  danger.  The  German  colonist  is 
no  longer  an  acquisition,  but  a  rival,  and  as  such  an  enemy. 
Let  the  German  emigrant  think  that  he  can  afford  to  remain 
German  because  a  powerful  fleet  is  ready  to  protect  him,  and  he 
will  be  less  easily  managed.  Hence,  where  he  was  welcome  as 
a  pioneer,  he  will  be  feared  as  a  possible  conqueror.  The  Chi- 
nese question  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  troubles  which  await 
the  world  if  Germany  is  permitted  to  increase  in  power.  By 
her  aggression  in  China,  she  has  forced  the  other  powers  to  be- 
come aggressive.  This  change  in  the  attitude  of  Germany  is 
full  of  danger  for  the  future,  and  tho  the  question  may  as  yet 
be  an  abstract  one,  it  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  the  Far  East.  —  Translation  made  J  or  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


The  German  Peril. --In  the  Independanee  Beige  (Brus- 
sels) ,  a  writer  points  out  that  a  new  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 

world  lias  arisen  through  the  fact  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  over- 
come the  conservatism  of  his  people,  and  may  expect  to  obtain 
the  necessary  financial  support  for  his  supposed  ambitions.  The 
opinions  given  are  represented  as  those  of  a  French  diplomat  who 
docs  not  wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned.     "  But,"  says  the  writer 


THE   CHINESE   IDEA  OF    VERACITY. 

NO  race  is  so  accomplished  in  the  use  of  sophistry  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time  or  evading  an  obligation  as  are 
the  Chinese.  Plain  statements  are,  on  the  whole,  difficult  to  ob- 
tain from  them,  and  one  is  never  sure  how  they  will  twist  their 
words.  Thus  if  the  Chinese  say  that  the  Europeans  in  Peking 
are  alive  and  well,  they  know  well  enough  what  we  mean  by  it ; 
but  they  can  rake  up  some  text  from  their  classics  to  show  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  regarded  as  "alive"  if  all  his  skeleton  hangs  to- 
gether. A  mandarin  anxious  to  show  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  execute  any  one  in  his  district  can  let  a  criminal  starve  to 
death,  and  truthfully  say  that  he  did  not  require  the  executioner. 
Nothing  illustrates  this  better  than  the  following  description  of 
the  treatment  accorded  to  ambassadors  on  a  former  occasion, 
which  the  Paris  Matin  takes  from  Count  d'Henisson's  account : 

"The  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  in  1S60  were  the 
Frenchmen  Col.  Foullon  de  Grandchamp,  Captain  Chanoine, 
Lieutenants  Ader  and  Gaguy,  Intendant  Dubut,  Interpreter 
Duluc,  and  the  diplomats  de  Lauterac,  de  Bastard,  and  de  Meri- 
taus.  Of  Englishmen,  there  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter, 
Lieutenant  Anderson,  7 Tie  Times  correspondent  Bowley,  and 
Messrs.  Loch  and  Parks.  The  Chinese  were  informed  that  nego- 
tiations could  not  be  opened  unless  the  prisoners  were  given  up. 
Prince  Kong  said  'yes,'  but  it  was  a  Chinese  yes,  which  means 
no  more  than  a  Chinese  no.  He  repeated  the  old  story:  the 
prisoners  were  well,  they  would  be  released  when  peace  had  been 
concluded,  their  presence  was  needed  in  Peking  as  hostages. 
The  march  of  the  allies  was  continued.  The  Chinese  then  sent 
back  five  of  the  prisoners.  M.  de  Lauterac  seemed  to  have  grown 
a  head  smaller.  lie  was  dressed  in  an  old  Chinese  woman's 
skirt.  His  tortured  hands  had  assumed  an  S  shape.  He  had 
been  fettered  with  ropes  which,  when  he  complained,  were  wetted 
to  make  them  shrink,  and  thus  eat  deeper  into  his  flesh.  Yet 
while  he  was  thus  treated,  Prince  Kong  had  written  as  follows  to 
Baron  Gros:  'I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
given  orders  that  M.  de  Lauterac  shall  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
consideration  and  respect.'  A  few  days  later,  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  were  returned.  'We  are  bringing  them,  they  are  all 
here,'  pleasantly  cried  the  little  mandarin  who  walked  in  front 
of  the  vehicle.  There  was  a  wild  jumble  of  half-rotten  coffins 
and  coffinless  skeletons  in  it.  Chinese  probity  demanded  that 
the  entire  skeletons  of  those  who  had  been  tortured  to  death 
should  be  returned."  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  Gifford  writes  from  Basel,  June  n,  1900: 

The  city  of  Basel  has  made  within  the  last  few 
years  a  series  of  experiments  in  street- paving  that 
may  have  a  certain  interest  on  account  of  the  em- 
ployment on  a  small  scale  of  American  pitch  pine, 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  general  importance  of 
the  subject. 

It  appears,  from  an  official  report,  that  the  first 
wood  pavement  was  laid  in  1SS8  in  one  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares,  the  owners  of  the  contiguous  prop- 
erty being  obliged  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  stone  and  wood  pavement.  The  mate- 
rial used  was  the  fir  (Pinus  abies),  a  tree  that  cov- 
ers the  neighboring  Jura  and  Black  Forest,  and 
gives  to  the  latter  region  its  name.  In  a  few  years 
this  pavement  became  worthless,  and  the  Govern- 
ment required  the  property  owners  to  pay  half  the 
expense  of  new  pavement  and  of  repairs  to  the  old, 
grading  and  the  be/on  support  being  still  at  the 
charge  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  an  effort 
was  made  to  secure  greater  durability  by  an  im- 
proved treatment  of  the  wood  blocks  and  by  se- 
curing uniformity  in  the  material,  lack  of  which 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  pavement.  These  preparatory 
measures  were  executed  by  the  Government  itself 
instead  of  by  the  contractors,  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  somewhat  better  results  were  ob- 
tained. Still,  in  a  short  time  repairs  were  needed, 
and  in  five  or  six  years  the  complete  renewal  of 
the  pavement  was  imperatively  necessary.  The 
lack  of  sunlight  in  the  narrow  streets  which  are 
most  frequented  promotes  the  decay  of  the  wood. 
In  the  single  large  square  where  that  material  is 
employed,  it  has  proved  more  satisfactory.  But 
the  concentration  of  the  traffic  on  the  parts  of  the 
street  not  occupied  by  the  tram  lines,  and  the  sharp 
shoe-calks  of  the  horses,  especially  in  the  damp 
winter  weather,  soon  literally  hacked  the  pave- 
ment to  pieces. 

For  the  present,  the  extension  of  the  wood-pave- 
ment system  has  been  abandoned ;  but  the-  re- 
newal of  that  now  existing  must  be  provided  for, 
because  of  the  expense  of  the  stratum  of  be/on. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  fir  blocks  will  no 
longer  be  employed.  Several  other  woods  are 
under  consideration.  American  pitch  pine,  tried 
on  a  small  scale  a  few  years  ago,  is  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  so  much  waste  (sap-wood)  that 
its  inspection  is  extremely  difficult.  Larch  from 
the  canton  of  Valais  (Pinus  iarix,  a  species  strongly 
resembling  American  larch,  or  hackmatack)  was 
laid  experimentally  in  1894,  and  is  now  in  such  a 
condition  that  an  existence  of  nine  or  ten  years  is 
anticipated.  It  is  said  that  this  material  has  proved 
fairly  satisfactory  in  Paris.  Oak  and  pine  are  re- 
jected, both  on  account  of  their  too  great  cost  and 
their  relative  unsuitableness  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  thought  most  practicable  to  use  a 
new  material  which  is  said  to  be  in  favor  in  Dres- 
den and  Leipsic— the  Australian  karri  wood. 

Below  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  presumed 
cost  per  square  meter  (10.7642  square  feet)  and  the 
estimated  duration  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
already  used,  or  under  consideration  : 


Wood. 

Price. 

Duration, 

years.  , 

Fir  from  Jura  or   Bernerober- 

$1.98 
2.22 

2-35 
2.88 

2-75 
3.86 

5  to    7 

6  to    7 
9  to  10 
9  to  10 

10 
18 

Larch  from  Valais 

According  to  this  computation,  karri  blocks 
would  have  to  be  renewed  but  twice  in  thirty-six 
years,  costing  only  §7  72  per  square  meter,  while 


A  Rich  Harvest  for  Canvassers  ! 

We  want  energetic  men  and  women  to  take  orders  for 
the  new  work,  "  The  Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia  "  Scores  of 
eminent  political  leaders  throughout  the  nation  have 
already  subscribed.  The  work  is  of  most  vital  importance 
during  the  campaign  and  it  has  lasting  historical  value. 
Canvassers  can  take  orders  by  the  hundred  for  this  timely 
work.  The  prict-  is  <?  50.  See  page  2  for  full  descrip- 
tion. Quickly  send  for  terms  and  canvassing  material 
Fl-sk  &  Wagnalls  Co  ,  Pubs.,  30  Lafayette  Place  X   V 


fir  must  be  renewed  six  times  in  that  period,  at  a 
cost  of  $13.32.  Karri  wood  will  therefore  be  used 
for  renewing  the  existing  wood  pavement. 

For  the  streets  now  paved  with  cobble-stones 
from  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  for  the  macadamized 
streets  that  are  to  be  paved,  it  is  proposed  to  use 
larger  hewn  quarry-stone.  A  quartz  sandstone 
from  Alsace  which  was  laid  on  trial  a  few  years 
ago  has  given  excellent  results.  By  setting  such 
stones  closely  and  carefully  together,  it  is  claimed 
that  a  smooth,  durable  street  is  obtained  which  is 
almost  as  noiseless  as  one  paved  with  wood,  costs 
only  $2.50  per  cubic  meter  (35. 316  cubic  feet),  and 
will  last  thirty  years.  As  a  further  experiment,  a 
certain  quantity  of  Belgian  porphyry  is  to  be  used 
— a  stone  said  to  be  extremely  durable,  and  requir- 
ing hardly  any  expenditure  for  repairs. 


Consul  Murphy  writes  from  Magdeburg,  May  23, 
1900 : 

Attention  has  been  attracted  in  Germany  to  a 
new  method  of  packing  butter,  which  has  been 
tried,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  in  connection 
with  shipments  from  Melbourne  to  Kimberley. 
This  method,  which,  it  is  said,  has  already  been 
extensively  adopted  in  Australia,  consists  in  pla- 
cing the  butter  in  a  box  formed  of  six  plates  of  or- 
dinary window-glass,  whose  edges  are  closed  with 
gummed  paper  ;  the  glass  box  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  burnt  gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris)  6  to  7 
mm.  (about  one-fifth  of  an  inch)  thick,  and  is  then 
wrapped  in  specially  prepared  water-proof  pack- 
ing-paper. As  gypsum  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
a  regular  temperature  is  maintained  within  the 
glass  box.  At  present,  the  cases  are  made  of 
sufficient  size  to  contain  100  kgm.  (220  pounds)  of 
butter. 

This  idea  may  prove  of  special  value  to  firms  in 
the  United  States  engaged  in  shipping  butter  and 
other  articles  to  tropical  countries,  especially  if 
the  question  as  to  the  proper  size  and  construction 
of  the  boxes  be  given  additional  consideration.  It 
seems  likely,  moreover,  that  this  system  of  pro- 
tecting delicate  articles  may  be' found  useful  even 
in  the  home  market. 


Consul-General  Long  transmits  from  Cairo,  May 
22,  1900,  the  following  extracts  from  the  report 
for  1899  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Egypt,  just  published  : 

The  history  of  prices  during  the  last  year  shows 
an  unprecedentedly  large  development  "in  the  spin- 
ning of  Egyptian  cotton.  In  our  last  report  we  re- 
ferred to  the  then  increased  margin  of  price  be- 
tween American  and  Egyptian  cotton  as  likely  to 
curtail  the  spinning  of  the  latter.  This  was  par- 
tiallv  correct  through  the  first  halfof  the  year,  but 
an  active  demand  sprang  up  early  in  the  summer 
for  new-crop  cotton,  and  large  buying  was  done 
by  spinners  in  almost  all  countries,  especially  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  Prices  had  by 
December  31  advanced  to  12^  dollars,  and  have 
since  (early  February,  1900)  advanced  a  further 
3'^  dollars,  the  trade  still  being  active.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  is  that  the  margin  between  mid- 
dling American  and  good,  fair  Egyptian  in  Liver- 
pool has  increased  to  3%  d.  per  pound.  This 
illustrates  what  can  only  be  called  a  revolution 
in  the  trade  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  is  probably 
due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  newly  invented  proc- 
ess of  "mercerizing" — making  silken-  looking 
goods  out  of  cotton.  This  process  has  been  tried 
with  goods  made  of  American  cotton;  but  this 
does  not  lend  itself  so  well  as  Egyptian  cotton. 
Consequently,  this  new  trade  has  come  upon  the 
latter,  and  has  taken  large  and  profitable  propor- 
tions. 

The  crop  has  been  a  good  one,  and  will  probably 


New  Fall  Suits 
and  Cloaks. 

THE  well-dressed  wo- 
man of  to-day  he 
she  the  wife  of  mil- 
lionaire or  mechanic,  is 
the  tailor-made  woman, 
The  day  of  high  prices  is 
over.  Modern  business 
methods,  our  large  estab- 
lishment, correct  buying 
of  materials,  and  the  fact 
that  we  deal  direct  with 
the  consumer,  employing 
no  agents  and  administer- 
ing no  brancli  stores,  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to 
place  in  your  hands  the 
very  newest  creations  in 
specially  -  tailored  gar- 
ments at  very  moderate 
prices.  If  the  idea  of  a 
specially-tailor-made  cos- 
tume of  the  latest  Paris 
cut.  au  the  most  reason- 
able of  prices,  is  attractive 
to  you,  send  for  our  illus- 
trated r  all  Catalogue. 
You  will  get  it  free  by 
return  mail,  together  with 
a  choice  selection  of  sam- 
ples of  the  newest  French 
cloths.  Our  /rices  this 
season  are  lower  than 
ever  be/ore.  We  prepay 
all  express  charges. 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue 
illustrates- 

Exquisite  Tailor-Made  Costumes,  $H  up. 
Tailor-Made  Gowns,  both  jacket  and  skirt  lined 

throuqhout  irithjinetjuality  taffeta  silk,  $16  nj>. 
Tisitini/  and    Church  Dresses  at   eery   moderate 

prices. 
Exclusive  Designs  in  Jackets,  lined  throughout, 

$7  tt),. 
New  French   Skirts,  cut  according  to  the  latest 

models,  $4  up. 
Golf  Capes,  yeicmarkets,  Raing-Dag  Suits  and 

Skirts  made  of  double  face  materials. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples ;  you  will  get 
them  free  by  return  mail.  Be  sure  to  say  whether  you 
wish  samples  for  suits  or  for  cloaks,  and  we  will  then  be 
able  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE     NATIONAL    CLOAK    COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


^^  <i  ^%  Combination 
CKM  Za  DESK  a.nd 
M****    BOOK    CASE. 

Quarter-sawed     Oak.   Oolden     Oak 
finish  .    70   inches    high.  39    inches 
wide  ,  French  bevel  mirror.  12x14  , 
artistic  carving  .  attractive  design, 
elegant    finish,    carefnl   workman 
ship;    commodious     book    space, 
convenient     desk       arrangements. 
Such  an  article  of  furniture  as  you 
would    expect    to    pay   twice    the 
price  for. 
Household   nnd   office  Furni- 
ture   direct-  from    the    Fac- 
tory   at     Factory    Prices. 
Send  for  i  B-91,    Office     Furniture. 
Catalog   I  &*8,  Household 
E.  H.  Stafford  <S.  Bros., 
Steinway  Hall,  Chicago. 


TO 

AUTHORS 

SEEKING 

A 

PUBLISHER 


Manuscripts  in  ail  branches  of  litera- 
ture, suitable  for  publication  in  book 
form,  are  required  by  an  established 
house.  Liberal  terms.  No  charge  for 
examination.  Prompt  attention  and 
honorable  treatment. 
'  BOOKS,"  141  Herald  23d  Street,  N-  Y. 


W     STAI 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

'  Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS  FAIL. 
'ruit  Rook  Free.        Result  of  "fi  vearV  experience. 
STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana.  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Play  Whist? 

Then  You  Will  Be  Interested  in  This  Table. 

IT  is  intended  for  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  Illustra- 
tion, the  large  cut  is  the  table  set  up  for  use.  The 
small  disk  is  the  pocket  for  holding  the  cards.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  revolves.  The 
dot  on  the  margin  shows  the  spring  which  controls  it. 
At  the  side  is  ihe  table  folded.  The  pocket  holds 
sixteen  decks  of  cards  There  are  sixteen  hands  and 
each  player  has  four  leads  After  piaving  a  hand  cards 
are  replaced  in  the  pockets,  and  by  touching  the  spring, 
a  new  hand  is  before  each  player  The  advantages 
over  trays  are  no  lost  cards  no  errors  and  a  place  on 
which  to  play.  The  table  is  made  in  oak  or  mahogany 
and  is  a  handsome,  substantial  piece  of  furniture. 
Price  of  each  ft,  oo,  f  o  b  cars   Green  Bay  Wis 


GEO.  H.  RICE, 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 
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show  a  yield  of  6,500,000  cantars  (810,550,000  pounds), 
or  1,000,000  cantars  1 1--4, 700,000  |  nore  than 

)8  (1  Turkish  cantar  =  124.7  poundsi.  The 
quality  has  been  clean  and  generally  of  good 
staple  ;  in  some  instances  superior  to  that  of  1S9S. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  less  abundant  supply 
of  water  at  ripening  time.  It  is  a  common  fallacy 
among  the  fellaheen  that  water  should  be  used 
whenever  and  in  whatever  quantity  it  may  be 
available,  and  there  is  often  an  overwatering, 
producing  too  much  wood  and  leaf  in  the  plants, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit.  During  the  last 
summer  and  autumn,  owing  to  the  low  tlood  of 
the  Nile,  water  was  less  freely  put  on  the  land, 
an  1  the  result  was  beneficial.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  water-supply  was  insufficient,  the  crops 
produced  were  of  short,  poor  staple. 

The  figures  of  exports  suffice  to  show  how 
eagerly  the  crop  has  been  bought  up.  The  total 
export  from  September  1  to  December  31  was 
.109  cantars  (392,569,192  pounds),  against  .M37.- 
990  cantars  (256,607,353  pounds.,  an  excess  of  1,010,- 
119  cantars  1125,961,839  poundsi,  which  is  the  ex- 
pected increase  of  crop. 

This  excess  of  export  is  divided  thus  : 


Cantars. 

Pounds. 

588,000 
221,000 
194,000 

-    .    .  ,,600 
27.558,700 
23,191,800 

The  quantity  of  "Abassi"  produced  has  been 
much  less  than  in  1S98,  and  has  commanded  high 
prices,  the  trade  demand  for  the  quality  being 
good.  The  cultivation  of  the  quality  '"Yanno- 
vich"has  increased,  and  has  yielded  a  fine,  long- 
stapled,  handsome  cotton,  light  in  color,  but  not 
of  the  whiteness  of  "Abassi."  In  staple,  it  is 
rather  stronger  than  '"Abassi." 

The  prospects  for  the  crop  of  1900  are  unfor- 
tunately gloomy.  The  state  of  the  Nile  is  lower 
than  anything  within  the  knowledge  of  the  irri- 
gation service.  The  river  continues  to  fall,  and 
the  reports  from  the  Sudan  give  little  promise  of 
any  early  supply  of  water  to  mend  matters. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  crops  for  the  five  years  past 
were  as  follows  : 


)  \\ir. 

Quantity. 

Cantars. 
1,683,749 
2,723,000 
5.275.383 
6,743,128 
5.589.314 

Pounds. 
209,963,500 
339.538.ioo 
657,920,260 
815,928,061 
696,987,455 

1897-98    

The  total  exports  for  1899  were  379,235  tons, 
against  412.620  tons  in  the  previous  year.  To  the 
United  Kingdom  there  were  shipped  329,371  tons, 
against  357.160  tons,  and  to  the  Continent  49,914 
tons,  against  55,460  tons. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedentedly  low  Nile,  only  a 
moderate  crop  is  expected  next  season  ;  but  it  will 
probably  not  affect  the  exports  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  so  the  total  for  1900  may  therefore 
be  expected  to  be  much  larger  than  for  189),  see- 
ing the  larger  quantity  available  for  the  first 
eight  months  in  the  year. 

Since  exports  of  the  present  crop  began,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  taken  6,120  tons  less,  and  the 
Continent  11,670  tons  more,  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1398,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  higher  prices  this  season  ;  thus  showing  that 
the  article  has  found  increased  favor  in  France,  the 
only  continental  country  which  has  taken  it. 

The  crushing  industry  in  Egypt  has  been  active, 
and  the  surplus  oil,  being  of  good  quality,  finds  a 
ready  sale  abroad,  as  also  do  all  the  cakes.  An 
extension  of  the  industry  is  contemplated. 


Consul    Nelson    writes   from    Bergen,    May    30, 

1900  : 

Cheese  of  pasteurized  milk  has  until  lately  been 
considered  almost  impossible  to  produce,  and 
dairymen  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  use  the  churn 
milk,  which  has  been  sold  as  feed  for  pigs  or 
thrown  away.  A  short  time  ago,  a  chemist  at 
Stockholm — Dr.  Frans  Elander — succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  preparation  which  solved  the  above- 
mentioned  difficulties.  Owing  to  this  discovery, 
which  has  been  named  "caseol,"  palatable  and 
nourishing  cheese,  free  of  bacillus  tuberculosis, 
can    now  be   made    from    pasteurized    skim-milk. 

This  preparation  has,  moreover,  the  excellent 
quality  of  rendering  cheese  more  digestible.    Sev- 

<  ral  dailies  in  London  have  made  experiments 
with  caseol,  with  the  same  favorable  result.  I 
will  gladly  procure  samples  of  caseol  for  anv  of 
our  dairymen  who  may  desire  to  make  trials 
with  it. 

Over  1  .'5,000,000  Opport  unit  lea  for  CanvasHerg  1 

There  are  ov-r   13,000,000  voters  in   the    I  State* 

Antony  votera  of  all  pan  mian  Cyclo- 

pedia <ontainin«  all  the  important  utterances  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  arranged  under  topic--,  will  sell  in  enormout 
numbers.    The  price  is  £7.50.     For  full  description,  see 

?  Quickly  write  for  terms  and  circulai  t, 

■  ,30  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y . 


PERSONALS. 

'  Higtory  of  King  Humbert's  Famous  House. 

—The  house  of  Savoy  is  one  of  the  oldest  princely 
houses  in  Europe.  Its  founder  was  Humbert  the 
White-handed,  who  was  a  son  of  Amadeus,  who 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Boso  of.  Provence,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the  blind. 
In  1027,  Rudolph  III.  of  Aries  presented  to  Hum- 
bert the  counties  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne,  and 
the  Emperor  Conrad  gave  him  the  Salic  Chablis 
and  the  lower  Valais.  From  this  old  Humbert 
the  princes  of  Savoy  are  descended.  Humbert 
the  White-handed  died  in  104S,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Amadeus  I.,  and  later  by  his 
fourth  son,  Otho,  who,  through  marriage,  ac- 
quired the  counties  of  Turin  and  Aosta.  Thus 
began  the  process  by  which  the  house  of  Savoy, 
during  nine  centuries,  has  appropriated  to  itself 
the  whole  of  Italy.  During  that  time  the  princes 
of  Savoy  have  borne  in  mind  the  words  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.,  to  treat  Italy  as  an  artichoke,  to 
be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf.  In  1333,  Count  Amadeus 
founded  a  law  of  primogeniture,  which  strength- 
ened the  family  and  which  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  territory  of  Nice.  Early  in  the  next  century 
the  counts  of  Savoy  assumed  the  title  of  duke. 
Two  years  later  they  took  to  themselves  the  prin- 
cipality of  Piedmont,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  obtained  the  Island  of  Sicily.  With  that 
acquisition  came  to  them  royalty  and  the  title  of 
king.  In  1720,  Sicily  was  exchanged  for  Sardinia, 
but  the  title  of  king  remained.  At  the  peace  of 
1815,  Genoa,  with  its  territory,  was  added  to  the 
Sardinian  crown.  The  last  of  the  male  line  of 
Savoy  died  with  King  Carlo  Felice  in  1831,  and  the 
crown  fell  to  Carlo  Alberto,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  He  abdi- 
cated the  throne  on  March  23,  1S49,  in  favor  of  his 
son,  the  late  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  By  the  peace 
of  1S59,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  obtained  Lom- 
bardy,  and  soon  afterward  Parma,  Modena,  the 
Romagna,  Tuscany,  Sicily,  and  Naples.  In  1866, 
Mantua  and  Venetia  came  into  the  kingdom,  and 
in  1S70  the  last  leaf  of  the  artichoke  was  eaten  by 
the  house  of  Savoy  with  the  absorption  of  the  pa- 
pal states.  King  Humbert  was  a  practical,  hard- 
headed,  sensible  man  of  business  in  spite  of  his 
ancient  descent.  He  carried  insurance  upon  his 
life  in  greater  sums  than  any  other  man.  His  poli- 
cies aggregated  $7,000,000,  and  his  investments  in 
business  enterprises  through  the  London  Roth- 
schilds amount  to  $20,000,000. 


'Tvvasn't  Mark  Twain. — Mark  Twain  is  a  good 
talker,  and  invariably  prepares  himself,  tho  he 
skilfully  hides  his  preparation  by  his  method  of 
delivery,  which  denotes  that  he  is  getting  his 
ideas;and  phrases  as  he  proceeds.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished artist  in  this  way.  His  peculiar  mode 
of  expression  always  seems  contagious  with  an 
audience,  and  a  laugh  would  follow  the  most  so- 
ber remark..  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  an  audience 
will  be  in  a  laughing  mood  when  they  first  enter 
the  lecture-room  ;  they  are  ready  to  burst  out  at 
anything  and  everything.  In  the  town  of  Col- 
chester, Conn.,  there   was   a  good  illustration  of 


A  Remarkable  Cure  for 


Rheumatism 


Mr.  J.  F.  Brookfield  writes  from  Salisbury, 
N.  C. :  "While  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  last  De- 
cember, I  met  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  professor 
of  music,  who  had  been  troubled  for  several 
years  with  rheumatism.  I  told  him  I  would 
send  down,  before  I  left  town,  a  bottle  of  Tar- 
tarlithine,  which  I  believed  would  help  him 
if  it  didn't  entirely  cure  him.  While  in  Mont- 
gomery, this  trip,  his  son  told  me  it  did  his 
father  so  much  benefit  that  they  had  written  to 
you  to  send  their  father  half  a  dozen  bottles. 
Tne  benefit  given  to  the  old  gentleman  is  very 
remarkable,  after  exhausting  all  the  physician's 
skill,  and  the  legion  of  remedies  advertised  for 
his  complaint  had  been  used." 

Tartarlithine  is  suppiied  in  bottles 
containing  50  doses  at  $1.00,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  all  druggists  or  post- 
free  by  mail.  Pamphlets  with  Testi- 
monials sent  free. 


McKesson  &  robbins 

95  Fulton  Street  New   York 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


TARTAN    PILLS 

Cure  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver, 
Bilious  Headaches,  &c,  which  often 
accompany    Rheumatic    conditions. 

25c.  per  Bottle 


s^p  BICYCLES  BELOW  fiOSJ 

5,000  Wnz?&i  w& 

equipment  must  be  closed  out. 
1900  Models,  best  makes,  $11  to  $20 
'99  &  '98  Models,  high  grade  SH  to  $13 
SOO  Secondhand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$8  to  $10.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sale  at  halt  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  trial  without  a  cent  in 
advance.  EARN  A  BICYCLE 
distributing  Catalogues  for  us.  Many 
earned  a  wheel  last  year.  Our  1900 
proposition  is  even  more  liberal. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.      Address  Dept.  SO  ftl. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Chicago 


DON'T    LEAVE    YOUR     KEYS 


in  the  front  door.  Fasten  them 
to  the  pocket  or  waistband  with 
a  key  chain  secured  by  the  Im- 
proved Wushburnc  Patent 
Fastener.  Slips  on  easily,  grips 
like  grim  death,  don't  tear  the 
fabric,  released  instantly.  By 
mail,  25  cents.  Catalogue  of  other 
novelties  free. 

AMERICAN   RING   CO. 

Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


OPIUM 

I    KIT  It.     M. 


W  H I S  K  Y  and  other drughabits 
cured    in    30    days.     Sanitarium 
treatment.    Book  and  particulars 
UOOI.I.KV.     M.l>. .    Atlanta,    «-;i 


Puncture  Proof  Folding  Boats.  Adopted  by  IT  S  War  and  Navy  depts  in  March  and  Sept. 
1899.  Only  medal  ami  award  al  World  g  i  air  Beautiful  models,  perfectly  safe for  fain. 
ily  as  well  as  sportsmen's  use.  s.uls,  centreboards,  rudders  i'aeks  in  sinal  i  ,  ase  Sm  I 
6  c.  for  cat.,  5u  engravings.      King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Micb. 


$5.00 


A  DAY 
SURE 


FOR   MEN   AND  WOMAN. 


COLO,  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATINC.     NEW,  QUICK  PROCESS. 

MR.  REEO  MADE  *88  FIRST  K  OAYS.     Mr.  Vox  writes)   "(Jet  all  I  can  do      Plaie  SO 

I  sets  a  day    Elegant  business."  Mr.  Woodward  earns  $170  a  mouth.   Agents  all  making  money.  Socanyou. 

(lent*  or  l.iidl,  --.  you  run  positively  make  H>.">  to  i*  I  .">  n  day,  al  home  or  traveling,  taking 

'orders,  using  and  selling  I'rof.  Gray**  Plater**.     Unequalled  for  platiug  watches,  jewelry,  tableware, 

■bicycles,  till  metal  goods.     Beavy  plate.     Warranted.     No  experience  ncceNKury. 

LET  Us  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS.     Wa  do  plating  ourselves,     Save  experience.    Manu- 
facture tit,-  only  practical  outfits,  including  all  tools,  lathes  aud  materials.    All  sizes  complete.    Ready  for 
work  when  reoetved.     Guaranteed,     New  modern  methods. 

WE  TEACH  VOl'  tt'<-  nrl.  furnish  recipes,  formulas  nnd  trade  secret*,  FREE.     Fullurc  IniposKlblc. 

THE  ROYAL,  OI'R  NEW  DIPPING  PROCESS,     Qulolt,    Easy.    Latest  method.    Goods  dipped  In  melted  metal, 

taken  out  Insumtlf  with  litest,  mnsi  hrilllant  plate,  ready  to  deliver.     Thick  plate  every  time.     Guaranteed  5  to  10  years* 

A  boy  i-Ii.i. -  from  800  to  KOO  piece*  tableware  dallv.     No  polishing,  grinding  or  work  nccessury. 

DEMAND  FOR  PLATENS  is  ENORMOUS.  Even-  family,  hotel  and  restaurant  have  goods 
plated  in  teadol  buying  new,  It's  cheaper  and  better.  You  will  not  need  to  can  vaHN.  Our  agents 
ul  the  work  they  oan  do.  People  bring  It.  You  can  hire  boys  oheap  to  do  your  plating  the  same  as 
we,  aud  solicitors  to  Rather  work  for  a  imall  per  cut.  Beplatlng  is  honest  ami  legitimate.  Customers  al- 
ways delighted.  WE  ARE  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  Flit. VI.  Been  in  business  for  years.  Know  | 
What  Is  required.     Our  customers  have  the  bcnclll  of  our  experience. 

WE  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  and  Guarantee  Everything;.  Reader,  here  is  a  chance  of  a  life- 
time to  ■  WE  START  YOU.    Now  In  the  time  to  moke  money. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.    Our  New  Plan— Sample*  Circulars  and  Testimonials  FREE. 
Don't  wait.    Ssno!  u«  s . . u r  name  anyway,     tdd 

CRAY  &  CO.,  PLATINC  WORKS,  240  MIAMI  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
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this,  the  Hon.  Demsham  Hornet  having  a  most 
unpleasant  experience  at  the  expense  of  Mark 
Twain.  Mr.  Clemens  was  advertised  to  lecture  in 
the  town  of  Colchester,  but  for  some  reason  failed 
to  arrive.  In  the  emergency  the  lecture  commit- 
tee decided  to  employ  Mr.  Hornet  to  deliver  his 
celebrated  lecture  on  temperance  ;  but  so  late  in 
the  day  was  this  arrangement  made  that  no  bills 
announcing  it  could  be  circulated,  and  the  audi- 
ence assembled,  expecting  to  hear  Mark  Twain. 
Xo  one  in  the  town  knew  Mr.  Clemens,  or  had  ever 
heard  him  lecture,  but  they  entertained  the  idea 
that  he  was  funny,  and  went  to  the  lecture  pre- 
pared to  laugh.  Even  those  upon  the  platfoim, 
excepting  the  chairman,  did  not  know  Mr.  Hornet 
from  Mark  Twain  ;  and  so,  when  his  name  was  in- 
troduced, thought  nothing  of  the  name,  as  they 
knew  Mark  Twain  was  a  pen-name,  and  supposed 
his  real  name  was  Hornet. 

Mr.  Hornet  bowed  politely,  looked  about  him. 
and  remarked  :  "Intemperance  is  the  curse  of  the 
country."  The  audience  burst  into  a  merry  laugh, 
He  knew  it  could  not  be  at  his  remark,  and  thought 
his  clothes  must  be  awry  ;  and  he  asked  the  chair- 
man, in  a  whisper,  if  he  was  all  right,  and  received 
"yes"  for  an  answer.  Then  he  said:  "Rum  slays 
more  than  disease  !  "  Another,  but  louder  laugh 
followed.  He  could  not  understand  it,  but  pro- 
ceeded :  "It  breaks  up  happy  homes!"  Still  louder 
mirth.  "It  is  carrying  young  men  down  to  death 
and  hell ! "  Then  came  a  perfect  roar  of  applause. 
Mr.  Hornet  began  to  get  excited.  He  thought 
they  were  poking  fun  at  him,  but  he  went  on  : 
"We  must  crush  the  serpent!"  A  tremendous 
howl  of  laughter.  The  men  on  the  platform,  ex- 
cept the  chairman,  squirmed  as  they  laughed. 
Then  Hornet  got  mad.  "What  I  say  is  gospel 
truth,"  he  cried.  The  audience  fairly  bellowed 
with  mirth.  Hornet  turned  to  a  man  on  the  stage, 
and  said  :  "Do  you  see  anything  ridiculous  in  my 
remarks  cr  behavior?"  "Yes;  ha  ha!  Go  on!" 
replied  the  roaring  man.  "This  is  an  insult," 
cried  Hornet,  wildly  dancing  about.  More  laugh- 
ter, and  cries  of  "Go  on,  Twain." 

Then  the  chairman  began  to  see  through  a  glass 
darkly  and  arose  and  quelled  the  merriment,  and 
explained  the  situation  ;  and  the  men  on  the  stage 
suddenly  ceased  laughing,  and  the  folks  in  the  au- 
dience looked  sheepish,  and  they  quit  laughing, 
too  ;  and  then  the  excited  Mr.  Hornet,  being  thor- 
oughly mad,  told  them  he  had  never  before  got 
into  a  town  so  entirely  populated  with  asses  and 
idiots,  and  having  said  that,  he  left  the  hall  in  dis- 
gust, followed  by  the  audience  in  deep  gloom. — 
Ainslee's  Magazine. 
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large  rock.  They  were  poorly  clad,  and  after  look- 
ing at  me  a  moment  began  to  run  away. 

"'Children,'  said  I,  'don't  run  away!  If  you 
knew  who  I  am  you  wouldn't  run  away  from 
me.' 

"  '  We  do  know  you,'  they  answered. 

"  "You  never  saw  me  before,'  I  said,  'for  I  never 
passed  along  here.' 

"  •  But  we  know  you,'  said  the  children.  '  We've 
got  your  picture  in  our  house.  You're  General 
Lee  !  We  ain't  dressed  clean  enough  to  see  you,' 
and  they  scampered  off  to  a  hut  on  the  mountain- 
side. 

Then  the  general  told  of  another  adventure  he 
had  had  the  same  day.  While  riding  through 
thick  woods  he  met  a  man  who,  recognizing  him, 
stopped,  and  throwing  up  his  hat  in  the  air,  ex- 
claimed :  "General,  please  let  me  cheer  you  !  "  and 
then  he  hurrahed  as  loudly  as  he  could. 

General  Lee  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  excited 
by  ordinary  applause.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
annoyed  by  a  compliment  to  his  valor  or  skill  as  a 
general.  But  he  was  touched  by  the  compliment 
which  the  two  little  girls  of  the  mountain  paid 
him  :  "  We  ain't  dressed  clean  enough  to  see  you.*' 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

One  or  the  Other.— "What  is  an  international 
episode,  pa?"  "Well,  it  is  either  a  wedding  or  a 
war.  *' — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Eternal  Remorse. — "Any  news  from  local  seats 
of  war?"  "Yes;  Kentucky,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans  all  send  word  they  are  very  much  ashamed 
of  each  other." — Indianapolis  Journal. , 


Complimenting  General  Lee.  — Few  defeated 
generals  have  been  so  revered  as  was  Robert  E. 
Lee.  Every  Southern  man  and  woman  admired 
him.  The  author  of  "  A  Girl's  Life  in  Yirginia  " 
tells  a  little  story  that  shows  how  much  he  was 
loved  by  children. 

A  year  after  the  surrender.  General  Lee  jour- 
neyed across  the  mountains  on  his  old  war-horse, 
Traveler,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  author's  mother. 
On  the  night  of  his  arrival  he  said  : 

"To-day  an  incident   occurred    which   gratified 
me  more  than  anything  that  has  happened  for  a  j 
long  time.     As   I   was   riding  over    the    desolate 
mountain  region  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  a  sud- 
den turn  in  the  road,  two  little  girls  playing  on  a 
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A  Hero.— EDITH  : 
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ETHEL:  "He    will   be;  if   there 
done  he"ll  have  to  do  iX"— Judge. 
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Dreaded  Result. — "The  British  nation  seems  to 
be  taking  the  Peking  horror  in  rather  stoical  fash- 
ion." "Yes;  they  are  afraid  of  stirring  up  Alfred 
Austin."—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


He  Had  Heard  So.— First  Chinaman  :  "These 
Christians  favor  such  widely  different  doctrines." 

-  OND  Chinaman  :  "So  I  believe.  Some  favor 
the  open  door,  and  others  spheres  of  influence." — 
Puck. 
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greatest  number  ;  do  you  agree  with  him?" 
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ber is  number  one." — Brooklyn  Life. 
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man  holding  an  axi  :  "Well,  why  don't  you  get  to 
work  '  " 

WEARY  :    "Where's  de  directions  how  ter    use 
dis  ?  "— Journal. 


Shy  of  Reports  from  Shanghai.— MRS.    1  VSON  : 

"Run  out  and  git  that  there  egg,  Tenia!  :  it'll  jist 
make  the  dozen." 

MR.  JASON  :  "Ounno  whether  they's  any  egg 
there  er  not.  It's  that  there  Shanghai  hen  a-cack- 
1  ing. " — Indianapolis  Press. 

Opened  His  Eyes. — NED  :  "He  looks  miserable, 
doesn't  he  ' " 

Er^:  "Yes;  what's  the  matter  with  him  ?" 
N'h  D  :  "Disappointed  in  love." 
BESS  :  "Why,  he  married  the  girl  he  wanted." 
Ned  :  "I  know.    That's  just  it." — Exchange. 


The  Cause  and  Effect.— Sm  w  i  CHILD  (calling)^: 
"  'Ere,  Billy  !  Run  and  fetch  ve  bloomin'  amber- 
lane. 

BILLY  (from  distance)  :  "Wot's  up,  ven?" 

\i.i.    CHILD  :     "Muvver's    met    ve    lydy    wot 
pinched  ar  door-mat." — Sketch. 


An  Inquiring  Mind.  — A  little  East-End  girl 
who  had  hash  for  breakfast  the  other  morning 
looked  at  the  last  mouthful  of  her  share  long  and 
earnestly  as  she  poised  it  on  her  fork.  Then  she 
passed  it  out  of  sight.  But  the  mystery  still  en- 
grossed her  mind.  "Daddy,"  she  said,  "what  was 
hash  when  it  was  alive  ?" — Cleveland  Plain- Dealer. 


Pat's  Answer. — An  Irishman,  one  of  a  crew  of 
harvesters,  was  one  day  remarking  on  the  cheap- 
ness of  provisions  in  Ireland.  "Sure,"  said  he, 
"there  you  can  buy  a  salmon  for  sixpence,  and  a 
dozen  mackerel  for  twopence."  "What  made  you 
leave  such  a  fine  country,  then,  Pat?"  asked  a 
villager.  "Ah,  me  boy!"  was  the  answer,  "but 
where  was  the  sixpence  and  twopence  to  come 
from?"—  Pilot. 


The  Unusual. — "Close  the  doors  of  th'  air-tight 
bulkheads  !  "  shouted  the  captain,  for  the  ship  was 
sinking.  A  moment  later  a  sailor,  ashen  pale, 
with  starting  eyes  and  chattering  teeth,  came 
staggering  up  the  companionway.  "The  doors!" 
he  shrieked,  in  abject  terror.  "They  are  actually 
all  right!  They  close  readily."  "Merciful  heaven  !  " 
gasped  the  captain,  and  lost  his  head. — Detroit 
Journal. 


In  Print. — "Maude,"  said  the  one  girl,  "is  so 
stuck  up  since  they  put  her  picture  in  the  paper 
that  there  is  no  getting  along  with  her."  "Good- 
ness !  "  said  the  other  girl,  "what  has  she  been 
cured  of?"  "Cured  of  nothing.  You  remember 
the  picture  she  had  taken  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
querade last  winter?  Well;  she  has  a  friend  on 
the  paper,  and  they  have  gone  and  published  it  as 
the  Empress  of  China  !  "—Indianapolis  Press. 


Caught.— Miss  SPRINGER  :  "Can  you  say- 
rapidly.  'She  sells  sea  shells,'  without  getting 
your  tongue  twisted  ?  " 

SINGER  :  "No,  nor  can  you  either." 

Mi^s  SPRINGER  :  "Well,  can  you  say,  '  What  am 
I  doing,'  over  and  over  again  without  getting  tied 
up?" 

SINGER:  "M-m  don't  know,  I'll  try.  'What 
am  I  doing,  what  am  I  doing,  what  am  I  do- 
ing 

Miss  Springer  i   "Making  a  fool  of  yourself." 

./"'■ 


Hi-,    Beaton.—  MOTHER    (angrily):    "Did  I  see 
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you  playing  pitch  and  toss  with  that  little  Dougall 
boy  .-" 

Ti  iMMY  :  "Yes,  ma." 

MOTHER:  "Well,  don't  do  it  again.  Do  you 
hear  me?" 

TOMMY:  "Yes,  ma.  I  wont  do  it  no  more.  He 
hasn't  a  ha'penny  left."—  Glasgow  Evening  Times. 


A  Feat  Beyond  Him. — A  Scottish  prison  chap- 
lain, recently  appointed,  entered  one  of  the  cells 
on  his  first  round  of  inspection,  and  with  much 
pomposity  thus  addressed  the  prisoner  who  occu- 
pied it  :  "Well,  my  man,  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 
"  No,  nor  I  dinna  care  !  "  was  the  nonchalant  reply. 
"Well,  I'm  your  new  chaplain."  "Oh,  ye  are? 
Then  1  hae  heard  o'  ye  before  ! "  "And  what  did 
you  hear?"  returned  the  chaplain,  his  curiosity 
getting  the  better  of  his  dignity.  "Well,  I  heard 
that  the  last  twa  kirks  ye  were  in  ye  preached 
them  baith  empty  ;  but  ye  willna  find  it  such  an 
easy  matter  to  do  the  same  wi'  this  one." — The 
King. 

A  Broken  River-Song. — 

Oh  !  to  dream  upon  the  river — 

(Mind  that  steam-launch  at  the  lock  !) 
See  our  feathered  spray  is  sparkling — 

(You  have  splashed  my  Sunday  frock) 
Dearie,  now  the  stars  are  peeping — 

(We  shall  miss  that  "table  d'hote  ! ") 
Let  us  linger  in  the  gloaming — 

(Much  too  late  to  be  afloat !  ) 

Where  the  weir  is  softly  moaning, 

And  the  silver  moonbeams  shine, 
Let  us  pluck  the  water-lilies — 

(Forty  shillings  is  the  fine.) 
Let  us  cast  old  Time  in  prison, 

Keep  the  rushes  ever  green  — 
(If  you  rhapsodize  much  more,  dear, 

We  shall  lose  the  9.15  !) 

— R.  C.  R.,  in  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


China. 


August  13. — It  is  stated  in  Berlin  that  the  Em- 
press-Dowager has  declared  her  intention  to 
transfer  her  court  to  another  city  if  the  al- 
lies reach  Peking. 

General  Chaffee  announces  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  his  force  has  covered  half  the  dis- 
tance between  Tien-Tsin  and  Peking. 

The  answer  of  the  United  States  to  the  impe- 
rial edict  of  August  8,  asking  the  powers  to 
treat  regarding  terms  of  peace,  says  that  no 
action  can  be  taken  before  the  deliverance  of 
the  ministers  is  assured. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  Russia's  occupa- 
tion of  New-Chwang  justifies  the  despatch 
of  British  troops  to  Shanghai,  and  that  the 
other  powers  will  take  similar  measures  in 
other  ports  of  China. 

August  14. — Reports  at  Shanghai  from  Peking, 
dated  August  8,  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chinese  are  again  attacking  the  legations  ; 
many  high  officials  have  left  Peking,  news  of 
the  capture  of  Yang-Tsun  causing  excite- 
ment. 

A  Port  Arthur  special  announces  that  women 
and  children  have  been  officially  notified  to 
leave  that  place. 

The  St.  Petersburg  papers  are  campaigning 
against  the  political  activity  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Yang-lse  valley. 

August  15. — A  Shanghai  despatch  says  that  al- 
lies reached  Peking  on  Monday  last  ;  General 
Chaffee  reports  on  Saturday  last  that  the 
allies  reached  Ma-Tow  without  much  oppo- 
sition. 

Opposition  to  the  landing  ol  British  troops  at 
Shanghai  is   being   sustained,  it   is  reported, 
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Breakfast  Porridge 

To  one  quart  of  boiling  water  add  one-half  tea- 
spoon full  of  salt  and  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  Cream  of  Wheat.  Stir  it  in  slowly  and  cook 
fifteen  minutes  or  longer,  in  a  covered  dish  set 
in  boiling  water.  Cooking  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  increases  its  delicacy  of 
flavor.  Serve  hot  with  cream  and  sugar.  Many 
prefer  it  to  stand  until  it  jellies,  as  this  adds 
somewhat  to  its  delicacy. 
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by  the  French  and  Russian  consuls  there, 
and  Yice-Admiral  Seymour  has  cabled  Lord 
Salisbury  for  instructions. 

August  16.— The  allied  forces  capture  Ching- 
Chia-Wan,  on  the  road  to  Peking,  suffering 
slight  loss. 

The  Japanese  occupied  Tung-Chow,  ten  miles 
from  Peking,  on  August  12. 

The  foreign  consuls  at  Shanghai  declare  that 
the  British  troops  should  be  landed  at  that 
point,  under  an  international  understand- 
ing. 

Earl  Li  sends  another  appeal  to  the  powers. 

August  17. — The  relief  of  the  legations  is  officially 
announced,  the  relief  column  entering  Pe- 
king on  August  15,  after  much  fighting  ;  it 
is  reported  that  the  Empress-Dowager  and 
Prince  Tuan  fled  from  Peking  to  Tsian-Fu, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire. 
Xew-Chwang  was  again  attacked  on  August 
12,  but  the  Russians  repulsed  2,000  Chinese. 

August  18.— In  the  capture  of  Peking,  the  Japa- 
nese loss  was  one  hundred  killed. 

August  19. — A  despatch  from  Taku,  China,  re- 
ceived in  Rome,  announces  desperate  fight- 
ing in  the  streets,  the  allies  bombarding  the 
points  resisting. 

Admiral  Remey  reports  that  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  inner  walls  of  Peking  is  in  prog- 
ress. 

South  Afric*. 
August  14. — Lord  Roberts  reports  the  continu- 
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ance  of  the  pursuit  of  the   Roer  general  De 
Wet  by  Generals  Kitchener  and  Methuen. 

August  16.— Ex-President  Steyn  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  is  said  to  have  died,  the  result  of 
a  wound  received  while  attempting  to  reach 
President  Kruger  ;  General  De  Wet  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  in  joining  hands  with 
Commandant  Delarey. 

August  17.— General  Kitchener,  after  a  forced 
march,  relieved  Colonel  Hare  and  the  Brit- 
ish garrison  at  Elands  River,  Western 
Transvaal  ;  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  who 
plotted  to  capture  Lord  Roberts  began  at 
Pretoria. 

August  19.— General  De  Wet  reaches  a  position 
in  Western  Transvaal  occupied  by  General 
Baden-Powell,  whom  he  summons  to  sur- 
render. 

Other  Foreign  News. 
August    13. — Acting  under   his  doctor's  advice, 
Lord  Salisbury  leaves  for  a  month's  rest  at 
Schlucht,  a  health  resort  in  the  Vosges. 

August  14. — It  is  said  that  the  tribes  of  the 
Touat  Oasisof  North  Africa  have  submitted 
to  French  authority,  and  that  General  Ler- 
viere  has  occupied  Abrar,  the  chief  city  of 
that  region. 
The  Hamburg-American  steamer  Deutschland 
arrives  at  Plymouth  on  a  record  trip  from 
New  York  of  5  days  n  hours  and  43  minutes. 

August  15.— Fifteen  Italian  detectives,  it  is  said, 
are  being  sent  to  America  to  shadow  the 
movements  of  anarchists  in  the-  United 
States. 

August  16.— The  Japanese  Government  has 
given  permission  to  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish a  hospital  on  Japanese  territory. 

August  18.— The  surrender  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Colombian  revolutionary  army  is  an- 
nounced. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign  : 

August  14.— The  "National  Party  "  convention, 
summoned  by  a  committee  in  New  York,  in 
opposition  to  both  McKinley  and  Bryan, 
meets  in  Indianapolis. 

August  16. — TheAnti  Imperialist  Congress  takes 
formal  action,  with  a  few  dissenting  votes,  to 
support  Bryan,  so  as  to  defeat  McKinley. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

August  13. — William  Steinitz,  the  famous  chess 
player,  dies  in  New  York. 
An  appeal  in  the  case  of  Charles  F.  W.  Neely 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
taken,  and  the  extradition  papers  were  not 
signed  by  Judge  Lacombe. 

August  14. — Collis  P.  Huntington,  the  railway 
magnate,  dies  suddenly  in  the  Adirondacks. 

August  15. — Philippines :  General  MacArthur  re- 
ports to  the  War  Department  concerning 
the  health  of  troops.  The  total  is  5,129  sick 
soldiers,  or  8.47  per  cent. 
A  severe  race  riot  occurs  in  New  York,  in 
which  several  whites  and  negroes  were  in- 
jured. 

August  16.— Ex- Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kan- 
sas, dies  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

August  17.— A  serious  political  riot  at  Mayaguez, 
in  Porto  Rico,  results  in  several  deaths. 
The  governor  of  Georgia  orders  militia  to 
quell  an  uprising  of  negroes  in  Liberty 
county,  where  the  blacks  outnumber  the 
whites  three  to  one. 


August  18.-  Caleb  Powers,  ex-Secretary  of  State 
in  Kentucky,  is  found  guilty  of  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  William  Goebel,  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment. 
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August    ig.  — The  population    of    Greater    New 
York  is  3,437,202,  according  to  the  final  fig- 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  Literary 

Digest." 

Problem  496. 

By  Z.  Ma.  11. 
First  Prize,  Leisure  Hours  Tourney. 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  497. 

Prize   Winner,  Nvova   Kevista  Problem  Tourney. 
Black — Ten  Pieces. 


White — Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  491. 
Key-move,  R— Q  8. 
No.  492. 
R  x  P  ch  B— Q  7,  mate 


Q-K3 
K-Q4 


BxQ 


Kt-B  7 


K- 

_B3 

K 
Ki 

x  P 
-B3 

R 

x  Kt 

Ar 

B- 

y  other 

-Q  7  ch 

Q  —  Kt  5,  mate 


B— Kt  2,  mate 


B— Q  7,  mate 


Q  x  P,  mate 


K— Q  4  (must) 


Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 
Both 


475  and  481  "— W.  R.  C;  "Very  interesting  "—J.  G. 
L.;  "Key  quite  obvious  "— W.  G.  W. 

(492^:  "Ingenious  Barry-cade" — l.W.  B.;  "Shows 
a  stroke  of  true  genius" — C.  R.  (>.;  "Well  done! 
Barry" — F.  H.  J.;  "A  very  fine  and  difficult  3-er. 
The  "try  "  Kt  -B  2  is  the  most  perfect  I  ever  saw  " 
—  M.  M.;  "The  best  3-er  for  some  time" — W.  W.j 
"Cleverly  constructed" — J.  G.  L.;  "A  finished 
effort  of  genius" — W.  R.  C. 

Very  many  of  our  solvers  failed  on  491  because 
they  didn't  push  the  R  one  square  farther.  They 
were  satisfied  with  R—Q  7,  which  will  not  do.  In 
492,  Mr.  Barry's  beautiful  "trv,"Kt — B  2,  caught 
many.  The  reply  is  R — K  5  ;  then,  if  2  B— Kt  2,  Kt 
x  Kt,  and  no  mate. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  E.  Hannum, 
Ward,  Pa.,  and  C.  I  >.  S.,  got  4S9;  J.  W.  Fulton,  Mil- 
waukee, 487. 

ERRATUM. 

In  Problem  493,  the  Rook  on  White's  K  R  2 
should  be  Black. 

Steinitz. 

William  Steinitz,  one  of  the  Past-Masters  of 
Chess,  died  on  August  12.  He  was  born  at  Prague, 
May  17,  1836.  His  Chess-career  began  when  he 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  but  his  first  great 
triumph  was  in  1861,  when  he  won  the  prize  in  the 
Vienna  Tourney.     During  the  next  five  years,  his 


..  orces 

ter.  Mass.;  w.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  11.  \V. 
Barrv,  Boston:  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.: 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  t  ;  B.  A.  Rich- 
mond, Cumberland,  Ml. 

)  .1  (onl:  1  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,D.D.,  Effing- 
ham, 111.;  Dr.  II.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  W. 
G.  Windhurst,  Marion,  <>.;  Dr.  T.  II.  Faulkner, 
Kingston,  X.  C.;  |.  G.  Overholzer,  Dundee,  Minn.; 
F.  B.  Osgood,  North  Conway,  X.  II.:  VY.  B.  Miller, 
Calmar,  [a.;  Prof.  C.  I).  Schmitt,  University  of 
Tennes 

Comments  (491)  iosil  ion    by  a  deft 

composer"— I.  w.  I'..;  "Up  to  the  author's  high 
btandard "— C.  R.  O.:  "Admirable"— P.  H.  I; 
"Very  fine"-  M.  M.;  "  od,  tho  not  difficult" 

— W.  W.;  "Fine  piece  ol  work"— II.  W.  B.;  "A 
worthy  companion  of,  and  in    no  way  inferior  to, 


Chess.  As  a  writer  on  Chess,  he  did  more,  prob- 
ably, than  any  other  person  to  popularize  the 
game.  From  1863  to  1894  he  played  395  games  with 
the  greatest  players  in  the  world,  and  won  240, 
lost  71,  and  drew  74. 

We  give  a  game  which  at  this  time  is  of  special 
interest.  It  was  the  last  game  in  the  Steinitz- 
Zukertort  match  : 


Steinitz  Gambit. 


WILLIAM  STEINITZ. 

progress  toward  the  Master's  rank  was  very 
rapid,  and  in  1866  he  won  the  distinction  of 
Champion  of  the  World  by  defeating  Professor  An- 
derssen,  the  distinguished  German  expert  and  one 
of  the  strongest  players  in  the  world.  For  twenty- 
eight  years,  1866-1894,  Steinitz  was  the  recognized 
Champion  of  the  World,  holding  and  defending  the 
championship  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
player  who  had  gained  this  distinction.  In  1894  he 
was  defeated  by  Lasker.  At  this  time  Steinitz 
was  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  a  cripple  and  suffer- 
ing from  insomnia.  But  he  was  always  "full  of 
fight,"  and  although  his  friends  advised  him  not  to 
play  the  match,  he  accepted  Lasker's  challenge, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  score  :  Lasker,  10  ;  Stein- 
itz, 5;  Draws,  4.  Steinitz  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  match;  he  did  not  believe  that  it  fairly 
showed  the  superiority  of  Lasker  ;  hence  a  second 
match  was  played  in  Moscow  (1897),  which  Lasker 
won  by  the  overwhelming  score  of  10  to  2  and  s 
Draws.  This  defeat— the  loss  of  the  championship 
which  he  had  held  for  so  many  years — affected  the 
veteran  so  much  that  he  became  almost  insane, 
and  since  that  time  he  never  regained  his  form  as 
a  Chess-player.  Steinitz  was  the  author  of  what 
is  known  as  "modern  Chess,"  or  "conservative" 
play.  The  Masters  before  him  usually  played  Eot 
brilliant  combination  ,  he,  however,  saw  that  bril- 
liancies "  were    not    always   sound";    therefore    he 

adopted  the  style  of  play  which  resulted  in  gaining 
a  little  advantage— the  winning  of  a  Pawn.  etc. 
Not  only  a  great  player,  one  of  the  greatest  tin- 
world  lias  ever  produced,  Steinitz  was  also  one 
of     the    profoundest    analysts    of    the    science    of 


M  E1NITZ. 

White. 

1  P— K  4 

2  Kt-Q  B  3 
3P-K  B4 

4  P — Q  4  (the  Steinitz 

Gambit) 
5Px  P 

6  K-K2 

7  K— B  2 

8  P-K  Kt  3 

9  K— Kt  2 
10P  x  P 

11  Q — K  sq  ch 

12  B— Q  3 

13  Kt— B  3 

14  B— K  B  4 

15  Kt-K4 

16  B  x  Kt 

17  R  x  Kt 

18  Kt  x  Pch 

19  Kt  x  Q 


ZIKFKTOKT. 

Black. 
P     K  4 
Kt-QB3 
P  x  P 

P-Q4 

Q-R  5  ch 

Q— K  2  ch 

Q— R  5  ch 

P  x  P  ch 

Kt  xP 

Q-Kts 

B— Kt  2 

Kt— B  4 

B— Q  2 

P-K  B  3 

Kt  (Kt  sq)— R3 

Kt  x  B 

Px  R 

K— B  2 

Resigns. 


The  Munich  International  Congress. 

The  International  Tournament  in  Munich,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Chess-Associa- 
tion, has  been  finished.  Pillsbury,  Maroczy,  and 
Schlechter  tied  for  1st,  2d,  and  3d  prizes.  The 
committee  then  ordered  that  these  players  should 
play  four  games.  Maroczy  was  taken  ill,  and 
Pillsbury  and  Schlechter  have  played  three  games, 
each  winning  and  drawing  a  game. 

This  Congress  was  a  mighty  affair.  Altho  Las- 
ker was  not  present  it  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful tournaments  ever  held  in  Germany. 
Ninety  players  contested  in  the  various  tourna- 
ments according  to  classes  :  Sixteen  Masters  ; 
twenty-two  in  the  Haitpt-Turnier  A;  twenty- 
eight  in  Huupt-Turnier  B  ;  and  the  remainder  in 
B  Tournament.  In  some  features  it  was  a  strong- 
er tournament  than  the  one  in  Paris,  as  there 
were  four  new  men,  and  fewer  weak  players.  The 
new  aspirants  for  the  Master's  distinction  are 
Wolf,  Billecard,  and  Jacob.  Wolf  is  a  voung 
Viennese  player  who  made  his  debut  in  theKolisch 
Tournament,  and  is  probably  as  strong  as  Ber- 
ger.  Billecard,  a  Frenchman,  comes  next,  while 
Jacob,  a  young  Alsatian,  is  the  least  experienced 
of  the  three.  We  expect  to  give  the  full  score  of 
the  Congress  in  our  next  issue.  Many  of  the 
games  are  of  special  value. 


Game  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 


Petroff' s  Defense. 


TANOWSKI.         PILLSBURY. 

TANOWSKI.        TILLSBfRY. 

White.            Black. 

White.            Black. 

1 P— K  4        P-K  4 

24K-Kt2      R-R5 

2  Kt-K  B  3Kt-K  B  3 

25  QR-KKtsq  Kt-R  2 

3  Kt-B  2       Kt— B  3 

26  K— K  sq      Kt— Kt  4 

4  B— Kt  5       B— Kts 

27  R-Kt  4(e)   R  x  P 

5  Castles        Castles 

28  R  x  R          Kt  x  R 

6P-Q3        BxKt 

29  R— R  4        P-K  Kt  4 

7PxB           P-Q3 

.0  R— R  5       P— Kt  5 

8  R— K  sq      B— Q  2 

31  Rx  Pch(f)K— Kt  2 

9  R  —  Kt  sq    R— K  sq 

32  R— R  5        P  x  P 

ioB-Kt5      P— KR3(a) 

33  R-K  BS   P-K  B  3  (g) 

11  B— K  R4   P-R3 

34  P— Q  B  4    R-K  sq  (h) 

12  B— R4        R— Kt  sq(b) 

35Q-Kt4      P-B4 

13  K— R  sq(c)Kt— K  2 

^,6  Q— Kt  6      K-B  2 

14  B— Q  Kt  3Kt-Kt  3 

37R-Q5       Q-Kts 

iSB-Kt3      B-KtS 

38  K— K  sq      Kt  x  P  (i) 

16  P-K  R  3  B-R  4 

39  R  x  Q  P     R  x  P  ch 

17  R— K  3       Kt— B  5 

40  K-Q  2        R—  K  7ch 

18  B  x  Kt       P  x  B 

41  K— B  sq       R-K  sq 

19  R— K  sq      Q— Q  2 

42  Q  x  P  ch     R-K  2 

20  K-R  2        K— R  sq 

43  Q— Q  5  ch  K— Kt  2 

21  Q— Q  2        BxKt 

44  R—Q  8        Q— K  3 

22  P  x  B          R—  K  4 

45  Q-R  5<J)Q-K8ch 

23  R—  K  R  sqR— K  R  4 

Resigns  (V) 

(d) 

The  Compi 

)site  Game. 

Ruy  1 

^opez. 

While. 

1  P-K  4 

P-K  , 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

Kt    on  . 

3  B-Kt  s 

Kt— K  B  ) 

4  Castles 

Kt  x  P 

SP     0  4 

P—  O  4 

Q—  K2 

P  x  P 

7  B— K  Kt  5 

B— K  2 

8  B  x  B 

Q  x  B 

9  Kt  x  P 

to  B  x  Kt 

B  x  H 

.      .1  P-K  B3 

Kt     B  | 

F.  C.  Baluss,  Blissfield,  Mich,,  in  sending  Black's 
nth  move,  does  not  give  any  reason  for  moving 

Kt— B  3.  This  looks  tons  like  an  inferiol  move, 
and  we  think  that  the  Kt  should  have  gone  to  B  t 
or  Q3. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SHALL  AMERICA  JOIN    IN  THE   PARTITION    OF 

CHINA? 

ACAREF LTL  reading  of  the  American  journals  of  all  parties 
reveals  two  significant  facts :  (1)  that  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed is  almost  unanimous  against  the  partitioning  of  China, 
and,  if  it  is  carried  out,  against  our  taking  active  part  therein  ; 
and  (2)  that  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  any  positive 
and  definite  program  for  the  future.  Even  those  journals  which 
are  most  emphatic  against  the  spoliation  of  China  admit  that  we 
must  demand  reparation  for  the  past  and  guaranties  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  how  these  are  to  be  secured  is  a  question  the  answer 
to  which  remains  very  hazy. 

There  is  occasionally  found  an  out-and-out  advocate  of  parti- 
tion, and  such  a  one,  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  presents  his  views 
in  a  positive  way  in  the  August  number  of  The  North  American 
Review.     He  begins  as  follows  : 

"In  a  previous  number  of  this  Review  [March,  1899],  I  ven- 
tured to  predict  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Chinese  empire  was 
inevitable  and  not  remote.  Recent  events  have  not  diminished 
the  probability  of  that  disruption;  and,  however  reluctant  each 
power  may  be  to  begin  the  process,  the  anti-foreign  sentiments 
of  the  Chinese  masses,  not  less  than  the  collapse  of  their  Govern- 
ment, will  leave  no  practical  alternative.  The  world  will  have 
to  prevent  anarchy  in  China,  as  well  as  to  uphold  the  common 
interests  of  humanity  and  civilization.  After  proclaiming  to  the 
skies  the  superexcellence  of  the  open-door  policy,  the  discovery 
will  be  made  that  the  continued  existence  of  a  Chinese  empire 
is  not  necessary  for  its  application,  and  that  the  states  of  the 
world  can  themselves  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  without 
the  intervention  of  Mancliu  Emperor  or  Tsung-li-Vamen,  to  ob- 
serve the  common  fiscal  and  commercial  policy  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  phrase  of  the  'open  door.'  The  case  of  Central  Africa 
will  be  cited  to  justify  the  summoning  of  a  conference  for  the  di- 
vision of  spheres,  and  also  for  the  proclamation  of  the  principles 
by  which  the  powers  will  regulate  their  conduct  and  action  for 
the  general  good.  The  adoption  of  this  course  may  come  at  any 
moment ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  situation  in  China  may  lead  to  its  adjournment.     But, 


whether  imminent  or  deferred,  it  is  the  only  course  that  will  pre- 
vent China  from  falling  under  the  exclusive  domination  of  Rus- 
sia, which  would  be  the  gravest  menace  for  everybody." 

This  partitioning  of  China  being,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  un- 
avoidable, America  is  logically  bound,  from  the  steps  she  has 
already  taken,  to  share  in  the  work.     We  quote  again  : 

"The  United  States  have  made  a  formal  and  emphatic  state- 
ment as  to  what  they  expect  from  other  governments.  They 
have  demanded  unrestricted  trade  privileges  and  freedom,  the 
whole  of  China  is  to  be  free  from  prohibitive  duties,  and  all  the 
treaty  powers  are  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  the  same  tariff.  The 
assent  given  to  these  demands,  under  one  set  of  circumstances, 
is  not  to  be  ignored  or  put  aside  because  new  conditions  have  su- 
pervened. But  to  keep  it  in  force  will  require  far  more  vigorous 
action  than  was  expected  when  'the  open  door'  first  became  a 
popular  phrase.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  express  a  hope  or  a  wish,  to  qualify  its  military 
preparations  with  a  declaration  that,  in  no  eventuality,  are  they 
intended  for  war,  or  to  leave  England  to  bear  alone  the  stress 
and  heat  of  the  day.  The  United  States  took  an  honorable  lead 
in  the  process  of  arranging  the  Chinese  question  through  Mr. 
Conger's  despatch.  They  can  not  back  out  of  the  whole  business 
because  everts  have  moved  with  unexpected  celerity,  or  be- 
cause dark  clouds  appear  on  the  political  horizon.  They  must 
see  the  game  out,  whether  it  has  to  be  played  on  the  green  cloth 
of  diplomacy  or  'the  ensanguined  field  of  Mars.'  A  regretful 
glance  backward  is  permissible,  but  the  American  people  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon  of  imperial  responsibility." 

The  policy  of  the  "open  door  "will  depend  for  its  practical 
value  upon  the  acquisition,  by  its  advocates,  of  adequate  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  Mr.  Boulger  proceeds  to  consider  what  por- 
tion of  China  we  shall  lay  claim  to  : 

"Speaking  practically,  there  are  only  two  areas  on  the  exten- 
sive seaboard  of  China  left  available  that  would  suffice  in  them- 
selves to  meet  America's  claims  and  legitimate  expectations. 
They  are,  first,  the  province  of  Cheh-kiang,  with  the  ports  of 
Ning-po  and  Hangchau,  the  famous  Kinsai  of  Marco  Polo  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  witli 
the  port  of  Swatow,  to  which  might  be  added,  by  arrangement 
with  Japan,  Amoy,  across  the  frontier  of  Fukien.  There 
would  be  some  disadvantages  in  encroaching  on  a  different 
province,  and  if  America  would  accept  the  responsibility  for 
Canton,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  claim  Amoy,  which  would 
thus  be  left  in  the  Japanese  sphere.  The  opinion  may  be  haz- 
arded that  the  province  of  Cheh-kiang  represents  the  preferable 
American  sphere.  It  is  more  compact,  and  the  immediate  re- 
sponsibilities would  not  be  such  as  to  deter  or  discourage  Amer- 
ican administrators  on  the  threshold  of  their  task." 

What  would  be  still  more  attractive,  Mr.  Boulger  thinks,  is  for 
England  and  America  to  join  issues  and  declare  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can sphere  of  influence;  but  he  dismisses  this  idea  as  impracti- 
cable in  the  present  condition  of  sentiment  in  this  country. 

In  the  same  number  of  The  North  American  Review,  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  policy  is  advocated  by  John  Barrett,  our  for- 
mer minister  to  Siam.  In  his  opinion,  "America  has  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  divided  China."  The  main  fea- 
tures of  our  Chinese  policy  should  be  : 

"1.  The  United  States  desires  and  should  take  no  port,  prov- 
ince, or  part  of  China,  either  as  a  sphere  of  temporary  influence 
or  as  an  area  of  actual  sovereignty. 

"2.  The  United  States  should  oppose,  with  all  its  moral,  polit- 
ical, and  diplomatic  influence,  auy  partition  of  China  among  the 
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foreign  powers,  or  any  delimitation  of  acknowledged  spheres  of 
influence. 

"  3.  The  United  States  should  insist  upon  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  the  trade  principle  of  the  open  door  ;  as  outlined  in 
the  present  Chinese  treaties,  throughout  all  China,  by  all  the 
powers  endeavoring  to  exercise  influence  within  her  limits. 

"4.  The  United  States,  provided  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
is  inevitable,  despite  our  best  efforts  of  diplomacy  and  moral 
suasion,  should  insist  upon  the  guaranty,  by  formal  convention, 
of  the  open-door  principle  in  all  the  various  areas  of  foreign  sov- 
ereignty in  China,  and  will  carefully  guard  against  excuses  for 
discriminating  duties,  national  rebates  or  subsidies,  and  special 
freight  charges — for  the  consuming  powers  of  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation of  four  hundred  millions  of  people  and  the  material  devel- 
opment of  four  millions  of  square  miles  are  involved." 

In  addition,  of  course,  we  should  exert  our  influence  to  secure 
punishment  and  indemnity  for  past  events,  and  to  secure  order, 
peace,  and  a  progressive  administration  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 
"  Xo  power. "  Mr.  Barrett  is  sure,  "  will  insist  to  the  limit  of  force 
upon  the  division  of  China  if  America  protests  with  all  its  moral 
resources  against  division."  If,  however,  division  does  come, 
we  can  still  have  the  open  door.  In  the  provinces  surrounding 
the  gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  we  have  developed  our  sales  of  cotton  textiles, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  from  $1,600,000  to  more  than  $10,000,000. 
If  the  open  door  is  maintained  we  shall  build  up  this  trade  ten- 
fold more.  The  new  industrial  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States 
has  its  opportunity  largely  in  supplying  that  trade.  But  if  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  or  some  other  power  secure  sovereignty  in  this 
district,  preferential  railway  and  steamship  rates  may  follow 
that  will  shut  out  American  products. 


MR.    BRYAN   TO  THE    POPULISTS. 

MR.  BRYAN'S  speech  in  Topeka  on  August  23,  accepting 
the  Populist  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  was  much 
more  comprehensive  than  his  Indianapolis  speech,  and  dealt 
quite  fully  with  the  principal  issues  enunciated  by  the  Kansas 
City  platform.  He  made  no  attempt  to  ignore  the  silver  ques- 
tion, tho  he  repeated  that  it  is  subordinate  to  the  "paramount " 
issue  of  imperialism.  "Xo  economic  question,"  he  said,  "can 
compare  in  importance  with  a  question  which  concerns  the  prin- 
ciple and  structure  of  government.  Systems  of  taxation  can  be 
changed  with  less  difficult)'  than  financial  systems,  and  financial 
systems  can  be  altered  with  less  danger  and  less  disturbance  to 
the  country  than  the  vital  doctrines  upon  which  free  government 
rests."     Regarding  the  money  question,  he  said  in  part : 

"In  1S96  the  money  question  was  of  paramount  importance, 
and  the  allies  in  that  campaign  united  in  the  demand  for  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  silver  by  the  independent  action  of  this 
country  at  16  to  1,  the  ratio  which  had  existed  since  1834.  They 
were  defeated,  but  that  did  not  end  the  discussion.  The  Demo- 
crats were  defeated  in  1SS8,  but  that  did  not  put  an  end  to  tariff 
refc-m.  The  Republicans  were  defeated  in  1892,  but  that  did 
not  permanently  overthrow  the  protective  tariff.  Defeat  at  the 
polio  does  not  necessarily  decide  a  great  problem.  Experience, 
and  experience  alone,  settles  questions.  If  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  currency  since  1896,  altho  unpromised  by  the  Re- 
publicans, and  unexpected,  has  brought  improvement  in  indus- 
trial condition,  this  improvement,  instead  of  answering  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  in  favor  of  bimetalism,  only  confirms  the  con- 
tention of  those  who  insisted  that  more  money  would  make  better 
times." 

Mr.  Bryan  in  his  speech  summed  up  other  points  of  agreement 
between  Democrats  and  Populists.  He  declared  that  they  agree 
on  an  income  tax,  arbitration,  opposition  to  government  by  in- 
junction, direct  legislation,  exclusion  of  Oriental  labor,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  a  Labor 
Bureau  with  a  Cabinet  officer  at  its  head.  The  chief  point  of 
difference,  he  maintained,  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  Demo- 
crats believe  in  a  greenback  redeemable  in  coin,  the  Populists 


believe  in  an  irredeemable  greenback.  It  is  impossible,  he  said, 
for  a  Populist  President  to  be  elected  at  this  time,  but  the  Popu- 
lists are  able  to  assist  in  the  election  of  a  Democrat  who  is  pledged 
to  many  of  the  reforms  they  advocate. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  affirms  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  "a  con- 
fessed Populist,"  and  adds: 

"There  are  Democrats  who,  when  they  read  Mr.  Bryan's  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  he  is  the  logical  nominee  of  the 
Populists,  will  be  so  reluctant  to  indorse  Populist  principles  that 
they  will  refuse  to  vote  for  him." 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  : 

"  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  as  radical  a  devotee  of  the  free 
silver  heresy  as  he  was  four  years  ago.  He  does  not  content 
himself  merely  with  accusing  the  Republicans  of  being  incon- 
sistent. Practically,  he  declares  himself  to  be  consistent  and  to 
have  at  heart  as  greatly  as  ever  the  overthrow  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard and  of  the  national  banks  as  banks  of  issue.  In  one  breath 
he  glorifies  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  disruption 
of  our  financial  system.  He  is  for  liberty  in  the  abstract  and 
license  in  the  concrete.  The  Populists  are  Socialists,  and  he 
makes  no  objection  to  any  part  of  their  platform  except  the  dec- 
laration for  irredeemable  greenbacks,  and  this  he  does  only  by 
indirection.  Xo  man  can  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  without  doing  so  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  Democratic  and  Populistic  nominee 
is  opposed  to  our  present  financial  system." 

The  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.)  declares  that  Mr.  Bryan  "has 
neither  brightened  his  political  prospects  nor  heightened  his  rep- 
utation as  a  public  speaker  by  this  discourse  at  Topeka.  ...  In 
the  absolute  lack  of  new  matter  he  has  to  do  what  he  can  with 
new  phrases,  and  the  coining  of  these  begins  visibly  to  tax  his 
invention."  The  Xewark  Evening  News  (Rep.)  also  refers  to 
Mr.  Bryan's  "  smooth  and  glittering  phrases, "  and  says  : 

"He  did  not  dare  let  his  Populist  friends  go  without  giving 
them  full  measure  of  the  stuff  on  which  they  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being.  Fulmination  against  the  trusts  he  conducted 
with  a  zeal  which  showed  a  conviction  of  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
subject.  He  flattered  the  Greenbackers  as  practically  one  with 
the  Silverites  in  their  devotion  to  a  common  financial  basis,  harp- 
ing on  the  fallacy  that  the  greater  the  stock  of  money  the  greater 
the  volume  of  wealth.  He  dexterously  salivated  his  hearers  on 
all  those  questions  which  have  their  roots  in  the  Populistic  fads, 
and  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  accepted  as  its  most  whole- 
some grafts.  That  in  the  implication  of  his  statements  he  laid 
the  ax  at  the  very  taproot  of  the  principle  of  historic  Democraev, 
the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  made  no  difference  to  this  coiner  of 
generalizations,  who  has  no  taste  for  reasoning  from  the  abstract 
to  the  particular.     He  was  tickling  a  Populist  assembly." 

Mr.  Bryan's  speech  is  naturally  praised  by  the  Democratic 
papers  as  much  as  it  is  censured  by  the  Republican  press.  The 
Xew  York.  Journal  (Dem.)  describes  it  as  "a  model  of  fact  and 
good  sense,"  and  continues: 

"There  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  to  repre- 
sent himself  as  a  member  of  the  party  that  had  honored  him  with 
its  nomination.  Frankly  declaring  that  he  was  not  a  Populist, 
Mr.  Bryan  skilfully  marshaled  the  points  on  which  Popul 
and  Democrats  thought  alike,  and  described  the  enemies  they 
had  in  common.  It  had  been  said  that  whatever  he  might  say 
to  a  Democratic  committee  at  Indianapolis  about  'paramount 
issues,'  he  could  not  help  making  silver  paramount  before  a  Pop- 
ulist committee  at  Topeka.  He  proved  that  this  hope,  or  fear, 
as  the  case  might  be.  was  groundless.  He  did  not  ignore  the 
money  question  at  Topeka,  but  he  made  it  entirely  subordinate. 

"Democrats  and  Populists  differ  on  some  points,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  reforms  on  which  they  agree  to  keep  one  Administra- 
tion busy  through  its  whole  term,  and  to  make  it  merely  common 
sense  for  both  parties  to  unite  on  a  single  candidate." 

The  Xew  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  states  that  his  argument 
and  appeal  were  "strong,  eloquent,  and  unanswerable."  The 
Brooklyn   Citizen  (Dem.)  says: 

"  In  calling  attention  to  the  common  ground  on  which  they  [the 
Populists]  and  all  Democrats  could  readily  meet  in  harmony,  he 
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unveiled  a  very  simple  truth  which  the  Republicans  would  much 
like  to  keep  in  hiding,  and  that  is,  that  no  platform  can  be 
drawn  which  meets  the  wholesale  approval  of  every  one  who  is 
expected  to  support  it;  and  that  is  jus:  as  true  of  the  Republi- 
can as  of  the  Democratic  platform  to-day. 

"If  there  is  agreement  on  the  main  issues  that  is  all  that  can 
be  looked  for,  and  quite  sufficient  to  hold  all  its  supporters  to- 
gether ;  and  Mr.  Bryan  showed  in  a  few  felicitous  phrases  how 
closely  all  anti-Administration  voters  are  united  on  the  main 
of  this  campaign  when  he  said  that  no  economic  question 
can  compare  in  importance  with  a  question  which  concerns  the 
principle  and  structure  of  government." 


A 


CUBA'S   NEW   GOVERNMENT. 

S  the  date  of  the  Cuban  constitutional  convention  draws 
near,  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  Cubans  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  will 
be  held.  An  edict  issued  from  Washington  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  twenty-one  delegates  to  this  convention,  of  which  the  pur- 
pose shall  be  "to  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  people  of 
Cuba,  and,  as  a  part  thereof,  to  provide  for  and  agree  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  Government  of  Cuba." 

Ser.or  Salvador  de  Cisneros,  ex-President  of  the  revolutionary 
Cuban  republic,  recently  visited  President  McKinley,  with  a 
delegation  of  his  countrymen,  to  protest  against  any  interference 
by  this  Government  with  the  people  of  Cuba  in  the  formation 
of  their  new  constitution.     Senor  Cisneros  said  to  the  press  : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  Cubans  would  ever  be  satisfied  with 
a  constitution  made  under  such  pressure.  For  my  own  part, 
were  I  a  delegate  in  the  convention,  I  would  walk  out  of  it  unless 
the  American  Government  wotdd  withdraw  its  attempt  to  control 
the  constitution.  Time  only  can  tell  whether  a  revolution  against 
the  Americans  will  be  necessary  should  the  present  policy  be 
continued. 

"  We  shall  never  be  satisfield  with  intervention.  We  want  the 
Americans  to  leave  the  island  to  the  Cubans,  who  are  its  rightful 
owners." 

General  Maximo  Gomez  has  issued  an  open  letter,  in  which  he 
urges  his  countrymen  to  elect  only  members  of  the  revolutionary 
or  military  party  to  the  convention.  He  advocates  that  all  who 
were  not  in  full  and  ardent  sympathy  with  the  insurrection 
against  Spain  should  take  no  part  in  public  affairs  until  their 
political  status  is  defined  by  the  constitution,  and  that  they 
should  be  excluded  from  the  convention.  The  more  conservative 
Cuban  leaders,  however,  are  not  in  accord  with  such  counsel. 
Senor  Tamayo,  secretary  of  state,  in  a  recent  speech  declared 
his  entire  confidence  in  the  American  administration,  and  urged 
his  countrymen  to  throw  aside  all  partizan  or  political  conten- 
tions at  such  a  time  as  this.  Senor  Varona,  secretary  of  educa- 
tion, declares  that  inasmuch  as  the  Americans  saved  the  island 
for  humanity  and  civilization  they  are  entitled  to  the  enduring 
gratitude  of  its  people,  and  also  to  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  its 
constitution. 

The  pleas  made  by  Cisneros  and  Gomez  are  severely  criticized 
by  the  Administration  papers.  Says  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.;: 

"The  United  States  did  not  intervene  in  Cuba  for  the  sake  of 
the  revolutionary  party  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  Cu- 
ban people.  It  recognizes  no  right  of  one  party  to  lord  it  by  force 
over  the  others.  On  the  contrary,  this  country  took  pains  to 
make  sure,  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  that  Spanish  subjects  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  Cuban  citizens,  so  that  all  the 
people  of  the  island  might  be  equal  in  civil  affairs.  It  could  not 
be  regarded  as  of  good  omen,  nor  as  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States,  for  a  single  and  probably  a  minority  faction  of  the  Cuban 
people  forcibly  to  exclude  from  the  constitutional  convention  all 
representatives  of  Other  parties.  .  .  .  The  advice  given  by  Gen- 
Gomez  is  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  intensify  party  ani- 


mosities, and  to  maintain  old  hatreds— possibly  to  aggravate 
them  into  open  feuds  and  civil  war.  It  is  unsound  and  unsafe. 
It  is  idle  for  General  Gomez  to  keep  on  talking  of  the  revolution. 
The  revolution  is  past  and  ended.  Peace,  and  harmony,  and 
union  are  what  the  island  now  needs.  And  the  men  who  should 
frame  its  new  constitution  are  the  men  who  had  such  ends  in 
view  and  at  heart,  and  not  the  men  who  would  make  the  state  of 
revolution  perpetual." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  (Rep.)  believes  that  the  radi- 
cal leaders  "are  manifesting  the  suspicion  that  has  always  char- 
acterized the  Latin  race  and  in  many  ways  are  showing  ingrati- 
tude."    It  says  : 

"The  Monroe  doctrine  must  surround  the  island  whether  Mr. 
Cisneros  does  or  does  not  want  it.  Cuba  is  too  near  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  to  run  this  country  into  war  or  bitter  diplo- 
matic controversy.  Therefore  there  must  te  some  understanding 
with  the  island  republic,  when  it  is  created,  that  this  country  will 
have  a  voice  in  deciding  about  Cuba's  belligerent  propositions.  ' 

Catholic  opinion,  too,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  island,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  Cuban 
leaders  are  antagonistic  to  the  Catholic  Church.  T/ie  Catholic 
World  Magazine  thinks  that  the  "clique  of  politicians  who 
clamor  for  independence  "  are  self-seekers,  and  that  if  abandoned 
to  them  "the  last  state  of  the  island  would  be  worse  than  the 
first." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.) ,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
the  Cubans  have  just  cause  for  grievance.  "The  Cuban  patri- 
ots," says  this  paper,  "are  probably  disappointed  in  us  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  not  strange  that  they  should  be,  more's  the  pity. 
We  started  out  to  do  a  noble  thing  for  them  and  their  country. 
We  have  been  unable  thus  far  to  complete  the  deed,  being  so 
tempted  by  the  riches  of  their  island.  .  .  .  It's  mighty  hard  for 
Mark  Hanna's  tribe  to  let  go  of  anything  with  money  in  it." 
The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind. )  follows  the  same  line  of  argument : 

"Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  military  forces 
of  this  country  the  advocates  of  annexation  have  been  at  work 
persistently  endeavoring  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  their 
scheme.  The  interests  which  are  supporting  the  annexation 
project  are  inspired  by  selfish  motives.  They  are  bent  upon 
exploiting  the  island  for  their  own  advantage,  and  to  this  end 
they  have  attempted  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Cubans 
are  incapable  of  self-government.  President  McKinley  will  find 
that  he  is  playing  poor  politics,  however,  if  he  gives  the  public 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  identified,  even  indirectly,  with  these 
land-grabbers.  For  the  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
convinced  that,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,  the  Cubans  are 
entitled  to  complete  independence,  and  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  rob  them  of  their  freedom  upon  any  of  the  flimsy  pretexts  sug- 
gested by  the  annexationists 

"There  should  be  no  dictation  from  Washington,  no  supervi- 
sion by  military  officials  now  in  Cuba,  and  no  effort  to  force  upon 
the  Cubans  any  admission  of  dependence  upon  or  control  by  the 
United  States." 

El  Figaro,  a  Havana  paper,  recently  took  a  "straw  vote" 
among  its  readers  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  popu- 
lar nominee  for  the  presidency  of  Cuba.  Twenty-two  candidates 
were  named,  most  of  them  military  men,  and  General  Maximo 
Gomez  won  by  a  large  plurality.  La  Luc  ha,  another  Cuban 
paper,  appeals  to  the  voters  to  remember  that  the  great  warriors 
do  not  always  make  the  best  statesmen.  "In  Cuba,"  adds  the 
New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  "most  of  those  who  did  not  fight  think 
that  to  those  who  did  belong  the  spoils,  and  the  soldier  element 
is  not  backward  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  The  chances  are  that  the 
coming  Assembly  will  consist  in  the  main  of  generals  of  the  lib- 
erating army." 

On  August  26,  Governor-General  Wood  made  a  speech  at  an 
official  banquet  in  Havana  in  which  he  dealt  at  length  with  the 
coming  convention.     He  said  : 

"  Whatever  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Cuba  may  be,  its  immediate 
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future  is  independence.  This  is  no  political  move  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  do  what  is  right. 
Therefore  I  beg  you  as  a  personal  favor  to  me  and  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  sink  your  political  differences  and  passions 
and  to  send  men  to  the  convention  who  are  renowned  for  honor 
and  capacitv,  so  that  the  convention  may  mean  more  than  the 
Cubans  even  now  anticipate. 

"Again  I  say,  send  the  best  men.  The  work  before  your  rep- 
resentatives is  largely  legal  work.  I  care  not  what  your  party 
politics  are.  but  whatever  they  are,  for  the  present  party  consid- 
erations must  be  suspended  for  the  sake  of  the  great  end  in  view, 
the  end  that  will  make  history  and  affect  the  welfare  of  all  Cuban 
people." 

MORE    RACE    RIOTS. 

LAST  week  marked  yet  another  recurrence  of  the  savage  race 
feuds  which  have  recently  assumed  almost  the  proportions 
of  a  national  epidemic.  In  addition  to  the  riot  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
which  has  attracted  most  attention,  lynchings,  and  race  disturb- 
ances are  reported  from  various  sections  of  both  Northern  and 
Southern  States.  In  Akron  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  large 
crowd  to  wreak  vengeance  on  a  negro  prisoner  accused  of  assault- 
ing a  white  girl.  Foiled  in  its  purpose,  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  prisoner  to  Cleveland,  the  mob  destroyed  with  fire  and 
dynamite  the  city  hall  and  an  adjoining  building,  and  looted 
neighboring  shops  in  its  search  for  fire-arms.  Property  to  the 
value  of  $200,000  was  destroyed,  two  innocent  children  were  shot 
to  death,  and  a  score  of  citizens  injured,  before  the  riot  could  be 
quelled  by  the  city  authorities  with  the  aid  of  the  military. 
"When  the  size  of  the  place  is  taken  into  consideration."  says 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  "the  outbreak  in  Akron  is 
more  extended,  more  vicious,  more  murderous,  and  more  destruc- 
tive than  that  which  brought  everlasting  disgrace  upon  New 
Orleans,  while  the  later  entente  in  New  York  City  was  a  mere 
corner  brawl  in  comparison."     The  Telegraph  continues  : 

"The  city  and  county  officials  made  a  show  of  attempting  to 
protect  public  property— the  culprit  sought  by  the  mob  was 
already  far  out  of  its  reach — but  they  finally  submitted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  '  Boxers, '  and  permitted  them  to  search  both  the 
city  prison  and  the  county  jail.  What  they  should  have  done 
was  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  drop  dead  at  their  posts  before  per- 
mitting that  desecration  of  the  abodes  of  justice.  But  that,  per- 
haps, is  setting  too  high  a  standard  for  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty,  even  for  the  Western  Reserve.  Not  until  such  a  standard 
is  adopted,  however,  will  an  end  be  put  to  the  '  Boxer'  outbreaks 
in  this  civilized  Western  nation." 

The  Hartford  Times  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  criminal 
negroes  come  from  the  South,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
discourage  their  coming  North.  The  New  York  Journal,  how- 
ever, declares  that  "the  race  problem  is  national,  and  asserts: 
"  Proof  is  at  hand  that  a  stratum  of  white  men  in  every  part  of  the 
nation  thinks  and  acts  alike  on  certain  crimes,  and,  further,  that 
crimes  of  all  degrees  are  thought  blacker  by  having  been  com- 
mitted by  blacks.  Now  is  a  time  for  national  frankness  and 
calmness.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  is  most  likely 
to  be  found  by  the  Southern  people,  with  whom  the  lot  of  the 
majority  of  the  negroes  is  cast." 

The  Detroit  Journal  states  that  "official  incompetency,  if  not 
official  cowardice,  is  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  the  disgrace  worked," 
and  that  the  opening  of  the  jail  to  the  mob  "encouraged  license 
and  invited  control  by  men  who  were  not  able  to  control  them- 
selves." The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  too,  believes 
that  "events  of  this  kind  will  continually  occur  until  authority 
asserts  itself  with  a  sternness  and  persistency  which  will  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  vicious  and  disorderly  classes  that 
law  and  order  are  to  be  respected.  Leniency  on  such  an  occa- 
sion is  a  crime  "     The  Toledo  Blade  says  : 

"Ohio  has  frequently  been  disgraced  by  mob  violence.  The 
action  at  Akron  last  night  can  not  be  defended.     The  members 


of  that  lawless  element  are  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  they  should  be  as  promptly  punished  as  their  intended 
victim." 

The  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  adds  . 

"If  good  citizens  will  busy  themselves  in  the  construction  of  a 
strong  public  sentiment  against  the  dishonesties  of  criminal 
practise,  they  will  do  much  better  than  in  shaking  their  heads 
and  giving  a  quasi-encouragement  to  the  habitually  lawless, 
when  crimes  of  this  kind  are  committed." 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Southern  race  riots,  the 
Northern  papers,  and  especially  the  press  of  New  York,  were 
particularly  severe  in  condemning  the  "anarchy  "  of  the  South. 
Recent  events  give  the  Southern  papers  a  chance  to  retaliate. 
The  Atlanta  Journal  facetiously  observes  that  it  is  in  order  for 
the  South  to  extend  sympathy  to  the  "poor,  down-trodden 
negroes"  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  "Down  South,"  adds  the 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal,  "when  a  negro  is  believed  to  de- 
serve killing  he  is  decently  shot  or  summarily  lynched,  and  the 
business  is  over.  The  New  York  way  is  to  pull  college  students 
off  street-cars,  fracture  their  skulls,  break  their  arms  and  legs, 
beat  them  into  insensibility,  and  make  of  them  cripples  for  life 
after  undergoing  months  of  agony."  The  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Star  declares  that  the  whole  incident  simply  "shows  that  the 
negro  is  a  negro  on  whichever  side  of  the  line  he  may  be,  and 
that  the  white  man  is  pretty  much  the  same  on  both  sides."  "  If 
the  weak-minded  Miss  Jewett,  of  Boston,  and  other  deranged 
fanatics,  insist  on  starting  their  retaliatory  crusade  with  a  half- 
dozen  armed  negroes,"  continues  The  Star,  "they  may  start  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Tenderloin  district  of  New  York,  which  is  much 
nearer  to  them  than  New  Orleans."  The  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
.  idvertiser  says  : 

"It  must  be  rather  humiliating  to  the  Northern  papers  to 
acknowledge  that  the  negroes  receive  no  more  consideration  up 
there  than  they  do  here,  but  they  must  admit  it.  Recent  events 
in  New  York  and  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  at  other  places  in  the 
North,  amply  show  that  race  prejudices  are  as  marked  and  intense 
there  as  here,  and  the  colored  people  up  there  really  receive  less 
consideration  than  they  do  among  us." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  which  reviews  the  matter 
at  length,  declares : 

"The  New  York  papers  will  be  called  to  account  if  they  ever 
indulge  in  any  more  hypocritical  and  pharisaical  "lectures  to  the 
South  on  the  treatment  of  the  negroes.  And  as  for  the  treatment 
of  the  riot,  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  unanimous  that  New 
Orleans  handled  the  difficulty  better  than  New  York  ;  or  as  a 
New  York  Republican  paper,  the  Buffalo  E.xpress,  puts  it,  '  the 
New  Orleans  authorities  put  New  York  to  the  blush.'" 

In  our  article  on  "Race  Riots  North  and  South  "  last  week,  Prof.  L.  G. 
Atkinson  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the  "most  prominent  negroes"  of  New 
Orleans.  This  statement  was  made  in  error,  as  Professor  Atkinson  is  not 
a  negro,  but  the  president  of  the  New  Orleans  university  for  negroes  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  denomination. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Chinese  Troubles.— The 

Chinese  point  of  view  in  connection  with  the  present  imbroglio 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  it  is  strikingly  presented  by  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post.     He  says : 

"Suppose  that,  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  enacted  the 
Chinese  immigration  law,  China  had  vetoed  the  law  and  had 
seized  San  Francisco  as  a.military  base  to  compel  us  to  admit  the 
Chinese  to  all  our  cities.  This  was  England's  act  at  Hongkong, 
when  the  Chinese  prohibited  opium  importation.  Suppose  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Italians  were  massacred  in  New 
Orleans,  Italy  had  demanded  and  received  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans and  a 'sphere  of  influence'  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
as  France  did  in  southern  China. 

"Suppose  that  three  years  ago  two  Mohammedan  missionaries 
had  been  killed  by  the  moonshiners  in  the  Appalachian  moun- 
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tains,  and  T.-rkey,  therefore,  had  demanded  and  received  a  lease 
for  fifty  years  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  Baltimore.  This  was 
Germany  at  Kiao-Chou.  Suppose  that  incidentally  following, 
China,  fearful  of  her  predominance  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  and 
already  holding  San  Francisco,  should  demand  and  receive  Phil- 
adelphia, as  England  did  at  Wei-hai-Wei.  Suppose  then  that 
Canada,  having  already  secured  the  State  of  Maine,  should  de- 
mand and  receive  Boston  and  a  'sphere'  throughout  all  New 
England,  as  Russia  did  at  Port  Arthur.  Suppose  the  people 
were  convinced  that  their  politicians  were  corrupt  and  that  the 
Administration  at  Washington  had  made  these  concessions  to 
foreigners  partly  through  bribery  and  partly  through  intimida- 
tion. Is  it  not  likely  that,  with  an  accumulation  of  wrongs  like 
these,  the  people  would  rise  in  rebellion,  would  kill  all  the  politi- 
cians who  showed  leanings  toward  foreigners,  and  would  massa- 
cre the  Chinese,  the  Turks,  the  Italians?  Is  it  not  likely  that 
Mongolians  do  not  wish  to  be  dispossessed  by  Aryans  an)-  more 
than  Aryans  wish  to  be  overcome  by  Mongolians?  It  has  taken 
the  Chinese,  without  the  telegraph,  three  years  to  do  what  might 
have  occurred  here  in  three  days.  And  would  not  the  American 
historians  of  the  future  describe  this  uprising  as  the  result  of  a 
liberty-lovirg  people  determining  to  defend  its  land?  " 

Professor  Commons  believes  that  if  the  Chinese  standrjoint  had 
been  more  clearly  understood,  and  this  country  had  taken  more 
pains  to  insist  upon  strict  justice  being  done  and  past  wrongs 
being  righted,  much  of  the  trouble  might  have  been  averted.  "Is 
it  not  the  imperialism  of  military  Europe  for  the  sake  of  trade," 
he  asks,  "that  has  caused  the  uprising  of  China?  Should  not 
the  United  States  stand  opposed  to  that  kind  of  expansion  both 
for  ourselves  and  for  Europeans?  " 


GUERILLA     WARFARE     IN     THE     TRANSVAAL. 

IX  spite  of  the  report  from  England  that  Lord  Roberts  is  likely 
to  be  soon  recalled  and  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  is  re- 
garded as  practically  over,  the  guerilla  warfare  between  the 
British  and  the  Boers  continues  almost  incessantly.  General  De 
Wet's  remarkable  activity,  in  face  of  the  overwhelming  forces  by 
which  he  has  been  constantly  harassed  and  pursued,  draws  a 
tribute  even  from  the  British  press.  "That  brave  and  alert 
burgher,  "  says  the  Philadelphia  Times,  "  has  shown  that  the  age 
of  Georges  Cadoudal,  Henri  Conte  de  Rochejaquelin,  Sumter, 
and  Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox,  has  not  passed  without  leaving 
the  inheritance  of  pluck,  cunning,  subtlety,  sagacity,   patience, 


patriotism,  and  daring,  to  a  worthy  successor;  and  to  a  place 
among  these  names  that  of  De  Wet  must  surely  be  lifted."  De 
Wet  suffered  a  reverse  from  Baden-Powell,  after  evading  Kitch- 
ener and  Methuen,  and  has  returned  to  the  Orange  River  colony. 
The  British  forces  under  Buller,  Baden-Powell,  and  Kitchener 
were  engaged  in  several  sharp  skirmishes  last  week.  Baden- 
Powell  won  a  victory  at  Warmbad,  where  he  rescued  ioo  Brit- 
ish prisoners  and  captured  25  Boers  ;  and  two  companies  of 
the  Liverpool  regiment  were  ambushed  near  Pretoria,  losing  33 
captured,  57  wounded,  and  15  killed. 

Lord  Roberts  is  taking  more  aggressive  measures  to  quell  the 
Boer  opposition,  and  under  his  personal  command  the  British 
forces  are  converging  toward  Machododorp,  where  the  Boers 
have  rallied  under  Kruger,  Botha,  and  Meyer.  Lieutenant 
Cordua,  who  was  detected  at  Pretoria  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  British  general's  life,  was  executed  August  24,  and  Lord 
Roberts  has  issued  an  edict  declaring  that  violations  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  will  be  visited  by  severest  penalties,  and  that 
Boers  in  arms  will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  "The  neces- 
sity of  such  a  change  of  policy,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "darkens  the  future,  and  makes  the  ultimate  pacification 
of  the  country  immensely  more  difficult.  For  a  time,  at  least, 
the  Boers  are  likely  to  feel  the  iron  hand  without  the  velvet 
glove,  and  the  remembrance  of  its  pressure  may  not  soon  die 
away."  The  New  York  Tribune  adds  that  "the  men  whom  Great 
Britain  will  remember  as  her  most  stubborn  and  troublesome 
foes"  will  be  those  "who  took  up  the  running  when  the  race 
seemed  lost,  and  by  their  skill  and  daring  and  endurance  held 
an  overwhelming  foe  long  at  bay  and  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence after  the  cause  elsewhere  seemed  hopelessly  lost." 

The  Washington  Post  believes  that  in  the  long-drawn-out  hos- 
tilities England  is  suffering  retribution  for  a  war  that  was  unjust 
from  the  start,  and  of  which  she  is  now  "  tasting  the  bitter  dregs. " 
The  Baltimore  American,  too,  asserts  that  England  has  had  to 
pay  a  costly  price  in  her  efforts  to  crush  the  republics,  continuing 
that  even  if  she  comes  out  victorious  from  her  present  troubles, 
"her  expenses  will  go  on,  her  standing  armies  will  increase,  the 
demands  upon  her  will  be  doubled  and  quadrupled,  exposures 
of  corruption  and  incompetency  will  come.  .  .  .  She  may  gain 
her  share  of  international  spoils,  but  not  in  proportion  to  what 
she  must  pay.  " 


THE    FIRST    CONVICTION    IN 

TRIAL. 


THE    KENTUCKY 


Ml'. Ill     |i      1    as  WELL  QUI!  . 
Bofa    \M'   I'M   1       "What'8    the   use   of  our  fighting  now?     The    world's 

looking  the  other  way."  —Tin  Minneapolis  Journal. 


AFTER  a  lengthy  trial,  which  began  July  9,  Caleb  Powers, 
Kentucky's  secretary  of  state  under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Taylor,  was  convicted  of  being  an  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  Governor  William  Goebel  and  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment. In  view  of  the  incriminating  evidence  that  came  to 
light,  including  Powers's  own  admission  that  he  organized  the 
crowd  of  1,200  armed  mountaineers  which  went  to  Frankfort  on 
January  15,  and  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  to  the  effect 
that  he  repeatedly  said  "Goebel  has  to  be  killed,"  added  to  the 
fact  that  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  from  his  office  window,  the  ver- 
dict is  widely  regarded  as  a  just  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Powers 
affirms  that  shamelessly  partizan  methods  were  used  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  trial,  which  he  denounces  as  "one  of  the  great- 
est judicial  farces  known  to  history."  His  point  of  view  finds 
support  among  many  of  the  Republican  papers.  Says  the  Louis- 
ville Commercial  (Rep.)  : 

"The  whole  political  power  of  the  Democratic  State  adminis- 
tration, aided  by  the  city  governments  of  Louisville,  Frankfort, 
and  Lexington,  was  organized  to  destroy  Caleb  Powers.  A  jury 
of  eleven  Democrats  was  chosen  in  Scott  County,  by  Democratic 
officials,  altho  there  are  as  many  Republicans  as  Democrats  in 
that  county.  Democratic  newspapers  poisoned  the  minds  of  the 
community  with  false  reports,  and  a  Democratic  judge,  the  most 
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partizan  iaa  ttbe  State,  presided  at  the  trial.  Bribe-takers  and 
perjurers  flocked  to  Georgetown  by  the  dozens.  They  attempted 
to  outvie  one  another  in  a  tournament  of  lying  the  most  deliber- 
ate and  shameless  ever  witnessed  in  a  court  of  justice.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  boasted  openly  of  their  share  of  the  S  100,000  re- 
ward. Thieves,  forgers,  and  jailbirds  were  permitted  to  swear 
away  the  liberty  of  an  innocent  man,  whose  sole  offense  was  that 
he  was  a  Republican  who  had  publicly  protested  against  being 
robbed  of  his  office  by  a  Democratic  mob." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  too,  maintains  that  the  judge 
and  jury  were  biased,  the  trial  was  unfair,  and  that  the  chief 
result  has  been  to  give  "one  more  illustration  of  the  depth  of 
degradation  to  which  the  Democratic  Party  lias  sunk  Kentucky." 
The  Chicago  Times-Herald  (Rep.),  however,  believes  that  the 
verdict  was  a  just  one,  warranted  by  the  evidence.  It  says  that, 
considering  the  testimony  presented,  "it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
the  jury  could  bring  in  any  other  verdict,"  and  continues  : 

"The  jury  was  composed  of  eight  Democrats,  three  anti-Goe- 
bel  Democrats,  and  one  Republican.  The  latter  was  elected  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  and  after  the  trial  he  emphasized  his  belief  in 
the  guilt  of  Powers  in  a  public  interview 

"While  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  unite  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  iniquitous  Goebel  election  law,  by  which  the  popular 
will  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  was  subverted  and  which  led  to 
the  killing  of  its  author,  they  also  unite  in  the  demand  that  those 
who  are  .responsible  for  the  murder  of  Goebel  or  in  any  way 
abetted  that  crime  shall  be  speedily  punished." 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.),  which  has  been  fore- 
most in  bringing  the  suspected  murderers  to  justice,  declares  : 

"This  was  not  a  partizan  verdict.  The  jurors  were  divided  in 
political  sentiment,  but  they  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the 
defendant  was  guilty.  The  majority  favored  life  imprisonment, 
and  that  was  made  unanimous 

"In  convicting  Powers  the  jury  has  naturally  convicted  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in  an  attempt  to  hold  on  to  law- 
less power  by  assassination.  It  has  convicted  the  men  who  prate 
about  '  civil  liberty'  as  the  partizans  of  assassination.  It  has  left 
nothing  to  the  voters  of  Kentucky  except  to  say  whether  they  are 
in  favor  of  assassination  or  of  lawful  processes,  as  the  defenses 
of  'civil  libertv. '  " 


Railroading  More  Deadly  than  War.— It  seems  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  our  modern  railway  system  can  be  accom- 
panied by  more  deaths  and  greater  suffering  than  war  itself,  yet 
this  conclusion  is  warranted  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  report  declares  :  "The  total 
number  of  casualties  to  persons  on  account  of  railway  accidents 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  was  51,743.  The  aggre- 
gate number  ot  persons  killed  as  a  result  of  railway  accidents 
during  the  year  was  7,123,  and  the  number  injured  was  44.620. 
Of  railway  employees,  2,210  were  killed  and  34,923  were  injured 
during  the  year  covered  by  this  report.  With  respect  to  the  three 
general  classes  of  employees,  these  casualties  were  divided  as 
follows:  Trainmen,  1,155  killed,  16,663  injured;  switchmen, 
flagmen,  and  watchmen,  273  killed,  2,992  injured  ;  other  em- 
ployees, 7S2  killed,  15,26s  injured."  The  Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal points  out  that  on  this  basis  "the  risk  to  life  or  limb  among 
trainmen  on  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  is  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  among  the  soldiers  in  the  Philippines."  While 
more  than  51,000  men  were  killed  or  injured  by  railway  accidents 
last  year  out  of  a  total  of  227,537  employees,  only  1,640  men  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  Philippines  out  of  an  army  of  63,000. 
The  Army  and  Xai'y  Journal  continues  : 

"The  total  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  British  army  in  i~outh 
Africa,  up  to  July  1,  was  in  round  figures  15,000.  The  casualties 
among  railroad  employees  in  a  year  -were  two  and  a  half  times  as 
many.  The  casualties  on  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded the  total  number  of  persons  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
Philippines  and  South  Africa,  including  Americans,  Filipinos, 
British,  and  Boers.  In  a  communication  to  the  Senate  June  2, 
Secretary  Root  stated  that  the  killed  and  wounded  among  forces 
in  the  Philippines  from  the  day  of  occupation  up  to  May  24  was 
2, 620  and  among  the  Filipinos  12,  S84.  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained. Adding  to  these  the  British  killed  and  wounded  in  South 
Africa,  15,000,  gives  a  total  of  30,504,  as  compared  with  the  total 
of  killed  and  wounded  in  railroad  accidents.  This  leaves  a  mar- 
gin of  21,239  to  cover  the  Boer  killed  and  wounded,  which  prob- 
ably do  not  amount  to  5,000,  and  any  Filipino  casualties  not  re- 
ported. Here  is  an  excellent  text  for  a  sermon  on  the  hell  of 
railroading." 

TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Between  rheumatism  and  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hanna  is  in  misery  most  of  the 
time. —  The  Detroit  News. 

Can  it  be  that  Alf  Austin  has  been  officially  requested  not  to  aggravate 
the  Boxers  ? — The  New  York  Press. 

The  first  interview  between  Li  Hung  Chang  and  the  Dowager  Empress 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  painful  affair. — The  Baltimore  American . 


PRONUNCIATION       OF     WORDS     IN      CURRENT     HISTORY. 


Following  is  the  remainder  of  the  list  of  imperiled  Protestant 

mission-stations  in  China,  the  first  portion  of  which  appeared  in 

our  issue  of  last  week  : 

Liao-yang-chau  (li-fl'o-yring-chau).     Scotch  United  Presbyterian. 

Ning-hai-ehau  (ning»hui-chuu')-     China  Inland  Mission. 

Pao-ting-fu  <pa'o»ting-fii'>.  American  Board  China  Inland  Mission,  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  (North). 

Peking  (pi'-king).  American  Board,  American  Bible  Society.  American 
Presbyterian  (North),  American  Methodist  (North),  Christian  and  .Mis- 
sionary Alliance,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  London  Missionary  Society, 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  International  Institute,  Mis- 
sion for  Chinese  Blind,  Scotch  Bible  Society,  Society  for  Diffusion  of 
Christian  Knowledge. 

Pang-chang  (pflng-chflng').     American  Board. 

Port  Arthur.     Danish  Missionary  Society. 

Ping-tu-chau  (ping-tfi-chan').     Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Pi-tsz-wo  (pt-ts-wO')-     Swedish  Missionary  Society. 

Ping-yang-fu  (piDg-yflng-ffiO.     China  Island  Mission. 

Ping-yao-hien  (ping«yfl'o-hi"en').     China  Inland  Mission. 

Shun-te  (shun-te').     China  Inland  Mission. 

So-ping  (so-ping'l.     China  Inland  Mission. 

Ta-ning-hsien  (tQ=ning-hgt-en').     China  Inland  Mission. 

Tso-yun  (tso-yiin').     China  Inland  Mission. 

Tai-yuen-fu  (tai-yfi  en-fii').  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  (England). 

Tai-ku  itai-ku'i.     American  Board. 

Tsun-hwa  chau  (tsBn>hwa«chan').     American  Methodist  (North). 

Tung-chau  (tOng-cban').     American  Board. 

Tien-tsin   (tt-en'-tatn').      American    Board,   American     Methodist   (North), 


Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  London 
Missionary  Society,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Methodist  New 
Connection,  Scotch  Bible  Society,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  China  Inland  Mission. 

Ta-ku  (td'kQ').     Methodist  New  Connection. 

Teng-chau  (teng=chau').  American  Presbyterian  (North),  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

Tung-hsin  (tung=hstn').     China  Inland  Mission. 

Tsing-chau-fu  (tfiing«chau»fu').     Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Tson-ping  (tsen*ping').     Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Tai-ngan  (tai«ngan').     Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Tsi-ning-chau  (tsi»ning»chau').     American  Presbyterian  (North). 

Ta-tung-fu  (tu>tiing«fu').     China  Inland  Mission. 

To-to-chieng  (to=to-ch!-eng').     Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 

Taku-shan  (tQ-ku«shfln').     Swedish  Missionary  Society. 

Tung-chau-ffl  (tung»chau'fii').  Swedish  Missionary  Society  and  China  In- 
land Mission. 

Wei-hsien  (we'i«hst-en').    American  Board. 

Yan-shan  (yfln-shfln').     London  Missionary  Society. 

Yung-ping-fu  (yung'ping-fii').     Methodist  New  Connection. 

Yung-ching  (yung-ching').     Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Ying-chau  (ying-chau').     China  Inland  Mission. 

Yueh-yuang  (yu'e«yu-Qng').     China  Inland  Mission. 

Ying-tsz-kou  (ying-ts»ku').     Irish  Presbyterian. 

Yung-cheng  (yiing-cheng').     China  Inland  Mission. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  invited  to  send  queries 
relating  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  of  general  interest  in 
cun-ent  history. 


a  (as  in  sofa),  a  (ask),  a  (arm),  a  (at),  a  (accord),  3  (fare),  au  (house),  b  (bed),  c  (cat),  ch  (church).  H=ch  (loch),  d  (did),  dh=th  (then),  e  (net),  e  (over),  e  (fate), 
f  (fun),  g  (go),  h  (hat),  i  (it),  i  (machine).  «>  (aide),  j  (jest),  k  (kink).  1  (lad),  I=lli  (brilliant),  m  (man),  n  (nut).  fl=ny  (union),  h  (bon)  F..  n  (ink),  o  (obey),  0  (no) 
e-  (not)  8  (nor),  ei  (oil),  p  (pay),c\v  =  qu  (queer),  r  (roll),  s  (hiss),  sh  (she),  t(tell),  th  (thin),  u  (full),  u  (rule,  equivalent  to  00  in  cool),  iu  (mute),  yu  (unit),  fi  (dune) 
Ger.,  o  (up),  5  (burn),  v  (van),  x  (wax),  y  O'et),   z  (zone)  zh  =  z  (azure). 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


NECESSARY  CONDITIONS  OF  GREAT  POETRY. 

TH  E  statement  that  the  present  is  an  era  of  poetical  sterility  is 
almost  a  platitude.  The  contrast  between  our  own  age  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  when  English  poetry  was  made 
glorious  by  a  host  of  great  names — such  as  Byron,  Keats,  Shel- 
ley. Coleridge,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  the  Brownings, 
Rossetti,  Matthew  Arnold,  William  Morris,  Swinburne,  and,  in 
America,  by  Bryant,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
Poe,  Holmes,  Stedman,  Whitman — is  too  evident  not  to  be  pain- 
ful. Indeed,  poetry  of  the  first  order,  remarks  a  writer  in  7 he 
Quarterly  Review  (July),  has  "become  practically  extinct 
among  us. "  We  still  have  poets  distinguished  by  many  excellen- 
ces, but  the  voice  of  great  poetry  is  for  the  moment  silent. 
"What,"  asks  the  writer,  "is  the  reason  of  this  cessation?"  He 
finds  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  often-noted  fact 
that  the  great  poets  of  all  ages  have  produced  their  masterpieces 
in  periods  "during  which  their  respective  countries  were  in  a 
state  of  heightened  national  vitality  ;  or  in  which  mankind  gen- 
erally were  dominated  by  some  strong  religious  convictions  ;  or 
in  which  old  convictions  were  being  discarded,  and  new  ones 
were  with  eagerness  being  foreshadowed,  sought  out,  and 
formed."  The  writer,  who  is  commonly  reported  to  be  Mr.  YV. 
H.  Mallock,  says  : 

"  Thus  the  period  of  the  production  of  the  great  Greek  tragedies 
was  the  period  during  which  Athens,  as  a  state,  rose  to  its  brief 
preeminence ;    when    the   guardian   goddess   of    the   Acropolis, 
shining  "  through  the  most  pellucid  air,'  was  more  than  a  work 
of  art,  more  even  than  an  object  of  worship  ;  when  she  was  a 
visible  and  triumphant  symbol  to  the  City  of  the  Violet  Crown, 
of  a  national  life  exulting  over  all  rivals,  in  a  solemn  yet  buoy- 
ant consciousness  of  freedom,  strength,  and  beauty.     And  what 
the  exquisite  microcosm  of  Athens  was  to  ^Eschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles the  august  macrocosm  of  Rome  was  to  Horace  and  Virgil. 
Its  effects  upon  the  poetry  of  Horace  are  not,  perhaps,  immedi- 
ately obvious;  but  in  the'^Eneid'   they  are  such  that  he  who 
runs  may  read  them.     Rome  would  never  have  possessed   an 
^Eneid  if  it  had  not   possessed   a   Virgil ;'  but  no  Virgil  could 
have  written  an  ^Eneid  if  he  had  not  been  a  citizen  of  Rome. 
When  we  come  to  Dante  the  case  is  somewhat  different.     The 
conditions  of  Florence,  and  of  his  own  life  as  affected  by  them, 
had  no  doubt  a  certain  effect  on  his  genius  ;  but  the  most  impor- 
t  nt  relation  of  his  personal  gifts  to  his  environment  was  not  his 
relation  to  any  secular  state.     It  was  his  relation  to  the  spiritual 
empire  of  medieval  Catholicism.   In  the  '  Divine  Comedy'  we  have 
a  revelation  of  his  own  gifts  and  character.     We  see  them  in  his 
mastery  of  language,  in  the  rigid  clearness  of  his  imagination,  in 
his  unflinching  judgments  of  individuals,  in  his  passion  for  Bea- 
t  ice,  and  in  his  sympathy  for  the  lovers  who  kissed  each  other 
and  who  '  that  day  read  no  more. '     But  through  all  these,  beyond 
all  these,  and  greater  than  all  these,  we  see  an  image  of  Chris- 
tianity as  it  was  in  the  Age  of  Faith — the  depths,  the  heights, 
the  terrors,  the  probations,  and  the  blessedness  which  it  created 
or  revealed  as  possibilities  for  the  human  soul.     In  the  case  of 
ikespeare,  as  has  often  been  observed  before,  we  see  the  poet 
set  in  an  age  of  great  national  expansion,  partly  political,  partly 
religious  and  intellectual ;  new  continents  offering  themselves  to 
the  enterprise  of  action,  new  regions  of  speculation  offering  them- 
selves to  the  enterprise  of  the  mind,    and  new  splendors  and 
amenities  introducing  themselves  into  social  life.     Milton  pre- 
sents us  with  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind.     His  genius,  too, 
was  conditioned  by  special  and  unusual  circumstances.     What 
the  Renaissance  of  art  and  thought   and   the  blossoming  of   a 
monarchical  civilization  were  to  Shakespeare,  the  anti-monarch- 
ical  revolt  of  the  Puritans  was  for  Milton  ;  and  for  Milton  the 
religion  of  the   Puritans  was  what   Catholicism  was  for   iJante. 
The  genius  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  that  of  Goethe  more  espe- 
cially,   was  conditioned   by  circumstances  which   were  less  na- 
tional than  cosmopolitan.     It  developed   itself  and   worked  m  an 
atmosphere  of  political  calm  ;  but   its  mental  environment  was 
that  stress  and  ferment  of  thought  by  which   all    Europe  was  at 
the  time  agitated— the  seeking  for  new  philosophies,  new  spiri- 


tual ideals,  and  new  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual man  might  realize  more  fully  the  highest  possibilities  of 
his  existence." 

So  also  with  the  English  poets  of  the  century's  opening.  In 
them  poesy  was  at  first  flushed  with  the  wine  of  revolutionary 
optimism,  to  be  followed,  as  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  by  a 
corresponding  "optimism  of  reaction."  With  Tennyson,  remarks 
the  writer,  the  surrounding  influences  were  different.  He  lived 
"  in  a  world  which  has  been  fast  vitalized  by  faiths  of  a  new  kind." 
In  his  greatest  poems,  he  represents  the  optimism  of  the  earlier 
Victorian  period.  "It  was  more  concrete  than  what  found  ex- 
pression in  Wordsworth.  It  was  the  optimism  of  evolution,  as 
distinguished  from  the  optimism  of  revolution,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  optimism  of  reaction  or  quietism  on  the  other.  .  .  .  War 
was  to  cease  ;  all  classes  were  to  live  in  harmony  ;  the  church- 
bells  were  to  ring  in  '  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. '  The  same  dif- 
fused optimism  was  Browning's,  but  he  was  less  affected  than 
Tennyson  by  the  scientific  spirit.  .  .  .  The  religion  of  Browning 
contained  an  element  of  the  Positivist  worship  of  humanity  ;  it 
regarded  man  as  a  constantly  erring  but  in  no  sense  as  a  fallen 
being ;  it  attributed  a  kind  of  divinity  even  to  many  of  his 
coarsest  instincts." 

But  now,  says  the  writer,  one  after  the  other  all  these  move- 
ments, these  quickenings  of  thought  and  hope,  have  exhausted 
themselves.  Even  in  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Swinburne 
we  are  able  to  note  the  change  which  came  over  their  later  work 
and  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  earlier  inspiration.  Particularly  in 
the  later  poems  of  Tennyson  can  we  trace  "the  increasingly  sad- 
dening impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  recent  developments 
of  science,  and  by  the  sudden  transformation  of  a  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  once  welcomed  as  the  handmaid  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  into  an  enemy  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  all 
religion  whatsoever."     Says  the  writer: 

"  In  one  of  his  later  poems  we  find  him  writing  thus  : 

Many  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs  after  many  a  vanish'd  face, 
Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun  may  roll  with  the  dust  of  a  vanish'd  race. 

What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in  being  our  own  corpse-coffins  at  last, 
Swallow'd  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence,  drown'd  in  the  deep  of  a  meaning- 
less Past  ? 

"He  does  not  yield  to  such  thoughts  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
last  he  protests  against  them.  But  no  longer,  as  in  his  earlier 
days,  is  he  the  spokesman  of  a  faith  that  is  triumphant ;  he  is  as 
one  who  is  doing  all  he  can  to  sustain  the  desperate  courage  of  a 
faith  that,  with  its  utmost  efforts,  can  but  just  keep  itself  alive. 
And  as  in  the  sphere  of  science,  so  has  it  been  in  the  sphere  of 
politics.  The  world,  as  it  went  'spinning  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change,'  no  doubt  brought  many  improvements  to 
the  general  condition  of  mankind  ;  but  the  worst  characteristics 
of  human  nature  did  not  seem  appreciably  to  decrease.  If  one 
kind  of  evil  subsided,  another  kind  of  evil  took  its  place  ;  the 
reign  of  universal  blessedness  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever;  and 
freedom,  tho  it  "broadened  down  from  precedent  to  precedent'  a 
great  deal  faster  than  Tennyson  himself  had  anticipated,  instead 
of  realizing  his  vision  of  an  united  national  wisdom,  seemed  only 
to  result,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  in — 

Liesiupon  this  side,  lies  upon  that  side,  truthless  violence  mourn'd  by  the 

Wise, 
Thousands  of  voices  drowning  his  own  in  a  popular  torrent  of  lies  upon 

lies. 

In  other  words,  the  optimism  which  had  been  dominant  whilst 
his  genius  was  developing  itself  had  been  gradually  dissipated 
by  the  dispassionate  logic  of  events;  and  with  its  dissipation 
there  set  in  a  decline,  not  indeed  in  Tennyson's  mental  powers, 
but  in  his  practical  ability  any  longer  to  produce  poetry  equal  to 
that  which  had  first  raised  him  to  eminence." 

The  same  causes  which  have  thus  affected  the  genius  of  Ten- 
nyson, remarks  the  writer,  "are  having  a  similar  effect  upon  our 
contemporary  poets  generally,  and  oiler  at  all  events  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  living  poet  who  can 
reasonably  be  called  great.      Whatever  may  be   thought   of  per- 
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sonal  faculties  the  general  conditions  that  go  to  produce  great 
poetry  are  for  the  moment  lacking.  The  faiths,  the  hopes,  the 
aspiiations  of  the  present  generation  are  not  in  a  state  of  suffi- 
cient, or  sufficiently  definite,  excitement  to  generate  the  emo- 
tional atmosphere  which  great  poetry  requires. "  Only  one  living 
poet — Mr.  Kipling — offers  "even  the  semblance  of  an  exception  " 
to  this  observation.  Of  him  the  writer  says  :  "  His  genius  to-day 
has  found  itself  in  its  proper  element ;  and  he  has  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner  embodied  in  his  poetry  the  one  element  in  our 
national  life  which  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  a  state  of  exceptional 
vitality.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  imperial  idea,  of  the  sense  of 
imperial  responsibilities,  of  the  romance  of  imperial  expansion." 
But  Kipling's  poetic  genius  does  not  express,  as  did  the  genius 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  "any  of  the  deeper  effects  which  imperial- 
ism may  have  upon  life  and  character."  The  genuine  poetic 
emotion  which  is  in  Kipling*s  poetry,  or  in  the  writings  of  any 
of  the  contemporary  poets  such  as  Mr.  Yeats,  William  Watson, 
Arthur  Symons,  Stephen  Phillips,  is  inspired  by  "no  great,  no 
definite,  no  unifying  belief  with  regard  to  human  life,  and  no 
clear  insight  into  it  "  : 

"The  poetic  impulse,  the  poetic  imagination,  the  sense  of 
form,  the  command  of  language,  are  there.  Everything  is  ready 
for  the  great  poetic  sacrifice,  with  the  exception  of  a  worthy  offer- 
ing ;  and  of  this  fact  a  partial,  if  not  complete,  explanation  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  a  deficiency  of  faculty  in  the  poets  themselves, 
but  in  certain  peculiarities  in  the  general  conditions  of  the  time, 
which,  whilst  eminently  favorable  to  certain  forms  of  mental 
activity,  are  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  that  high  emo- 
tion which,  born  as  it  is  of  some  strenuous,  some  general  opti- 
mism, intellectual  or  religious,  is  favorable,  and  indeed  essential, 
to  the  production  of  great  poetry. 

"The  lovers  of  the  English  muse  need  not,  however,  despair. 
Sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  desired  conditions 
will  once  more  make  their  appearance.  We  may  even  now  see 
them  being  slowly  prepared  around  us,  in  the  ferment  of  these 
unsettled  opinions,  and  in  the  battle  of  these  disunited  enthusi- 
asms, which  seem,  when  taken  singly,  so  exaggerated,  so  gro- 
tesque, so  impracticable,  or  so  unconvincing,  but  which  will  in 
time,  with  greater  or  less  completion,  coalesce  into  beliefs  and 
hopes  greater,  more  sane,  and  more  moving  than  any  one  of 
them,  and  will  unite  instead  of  dividing  and  disintegrating  the 
emotions  of  men.  When  that  event  takes  place,  the  conditions 
which  make  great  poetry  possible  will  once  more  be  present ;  nor 
do  the  accomplishments  and  character  of  the  present  generation 
of  poets  give  us  any  reason  to  fear  that,  when  poetry  of  a  greater 
kind  than  theirs  becomes  possible,  the  personal  genius  will  be 
wanting  that  shall  convert  the  possible  into  the  actual." 


The  Chinese   Editor  and   the  Literary  Aspirant. 

— The  beginner  in  literature  who  is  disheartened  by  the  return 
of  his  manuscript  and  the  cold-blooded  and  stereotyped  reply 
indicative  of  doubtful  regret  should  now  try  a  Chinese  editor. 
Such  at  least  is  the  advice  of  the  London  Academy,  which  as- 
sures us  that,  altho  it  is  conceivable  that  the  manuscript  may 
come  back,  "with  it  will  come  a  note  of  rejection  in  which  ail  the 
balm  of  Gilead  is  concentrated."  And,  quoting  from  The  Re- 
ligio-Philosophical  Journal,  it  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen 
of  the  way  manuscripts  are  refused  in  China: 

"Illustrious  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon!  Look  upon  thy 
Slave,  who  rolls  at  thy  feet,  who  kisses  the  earth  before  thee, 
and  demands  of  thy  charity  permission  to  speak  and  live. 

"We  have  read  thy  Manuscript  with  delight.  By  the  bones  of 
our  Ancestors  we  swear  that  never  have  we  encountered  such  a 
Masterpiece.  Should  we  print  it,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
would  order  us  to  take  it  as  a  criterion,  and  never  again  to  print 
anything  which  was  not  equal  to  it.  As  that  would  not  be  pos- 
sible before  Ten  Thousand  Years,  all  trembling  we  return  thy 
Manuscript,  and  beg  of  thee  Ten  Thousand  Pardons.  See!  my 
hand  is  at  my  feet,  and  I  am  thy  SI 


THE   NEW   SCHOOLS  OF   CUBA. 

T  T  is  a  very  pleasing  picture  that  Miss  Mary  C.  Francis  gives 
*■  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Cubans  enter  into  the 
work  of  establishing  an  adequate  educational  system  for  the 
island.  Miss  Francis  is  the  young  lady  who  rode  500  miles 
through  Cuba  on  horseback,  to  the  insurgents'  headquarters,  in 
iSoS.  On  that  trip,  she  writes  (  Youth s  Companion,  August  23) , 
she  was  "unable  to  discover  a  single  schoolhouse  or  to  find  one 
child  in  school."  But  she  found  teachers,  and  the  size  of  their 
salaries  surprised  her  much  ;  $125  a  month  was  a  fair  average. 
But  the  salaries  were  never  paid  !  "  Not  one  of  the  teachers  with 
whom  I  talked,"  she  writes,  "had  ever  received  a  dollar."  The 
situation  has  wonderfully  changed  since  then  : 

"  All  this  was  less  than  two  years  ago.  What  has  come  about 
since  then  is  the  most  wonderful  educational  regeneration  ever 
occurring  in  any 
country  in  the 
world.  Cuba 
now  has  a  sys- 
tem of  three 
thousand  three 
hundred  public 
schools,  employ- 
ing three  thou- 
sand five  hun- 
dred teachers, 
and  furnishing 
instruction  to 
one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand 
pupils. 

"These  schools 
are  welded  by 
uniform  laws 
into  a  harmoni- 
ous whole.  The 
pupils  are  sup- 
plied with  the 
same  chairs  and 
desks.  they 
study  as  good 
books,  write  with 
as  good  pencils 
and  on  as  good 
paper    as    pupils 

in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  altho  less  than  their  nominal  salaries  under  Spanish 
rule,  are  adequate  and  are  paid  in  full  when  due  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  there  has  sprung  up  a  strong  and  growing  interest 
in  technical,  industrial,  and  agricultural  education  which  is  of 
equal  importance,  and  in  which  young,  middle-aged,  and  old  men 
are  actively  engaged,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives." 

This  transformation  is  due  to  Mr.  Alexis  E.  Frye,  the  Ameri- 
can superintendent  of  schools  in  Cuba,  and  to  the  hunger  of  the 
Cubans  themselves  for  an  education.  Mr.  Frye  landed  in  Ha- 
vana in  October,  1S99.  What  happened  is  thus  told  by  Mi>s 
Francis  : 

"Within  sixty  days  two  thousand  five  hundred  schools  v  Sre 
organized  and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pupils  enrolled. 
But  there  were  no  schoolhouses,  no  furniture,  no  supp'. 
Everything  must  be  provided  ab  initio,  if  the  schools  were  to  be 
anything  more  than  plans  on  paper  ;  and  everything  was  pro- 
vided; with  a  promptness  and  liberality  that  created  a  veritable 
tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm,  and  swept  the  children  into  school  by 
huudreds. 

"The   first  obstacle  was  the  lack  of  schoolhouses.      City  and 
country  were  equally  destitute,  and  to  build  would  take  time. 
In  the  large  towns  there  was  usually  some  available  structure- 
rent,  but  in  the  remote  country  villages,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  often  no  building  of  any  sort  to  be  had. 

"It  was  here  that  enthusiasm  played  i-.-  part.     Villi 
together,  drove  posts  into  the  ground,  put  up  a  light  framework 
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for  a  roof,  thatched  it  with  palm  leaves,  and  wattled  the  sides 
with  the  same  material.  In  such  a  rustic  bower  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing,  before  the  furniture  arrived,  to  find  fifty  or  sixty  chil- 
dren sitting  quietly  on  the  bare  ground  and  diligently  studying. 
The  'little  red  schoolhouse'  occupies  a  warm  corner  in  the  hearts 
he  American  people,  and  perhaps  to  the  people  of  Cuba  the 
'little  green  schoolhouse'  may  come  to  have  a  similar  signifi- 
cance." 


Keene  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  who  realized  the  situation. 
She  ran  to  the  box,  and  in  a  moment  the  head  of  a  dying  man 
was  in  her  lap,  the  red  life's  blood  oozing  from  a  ghastly  wound. 
The  assassin  was  my  old  boyhood's  friend,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
his  victim  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States." 


ROBSON'S   STORY   OF   LAURA   KEENE. 

STUART  ROBSOX,  the  well-known  comedian,  is  giving  some 
interesting  reminiscences,  in  serial  form,  in  Everybody' s 
Maga~inc.  In  the  August  number  he  tells  this  story  of  Laura 
Keene : 

"Laura  Keene.  with  whom  I  appeared  in  1862-63,  was  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  women  I  ever  met,  and  yet  her  most  pronounced 

characteristic      was 
one  which    is    gen- 
era 1 1  y    associated 
w  i  t  h        ignorance. 
She    was     supersti- 
tious to  an    absurd 
degree.     She    never 
allowed    her    actors 
to     take    hold   of    a 
chair  with  the  right 
I       hand.     To   study  a 
part  on  Sunday  was 
a   crime.     To  carry 
an  umbrella  with  a 
hook  handle  meant 
immediate      dis- 
charge   to     the     of- 
fender.     The    sight 
of   a   bottle    of    red 
ink  was    enough  to 
frighten   her    for    a 
week.      She  said  the 
use  of  it  was  almost 
certain    to     precede 
some  awful  trouble. 
On  one  occasion  we 
were  playing  a  farce 
called     '  The    Lady 
and  the  Devil.'     An  important  scene  was  when  she  was  seated 
at  a  writing-table  preparatory  to  composing  a  letter.     I,  as  her 
servant,   was  standing  at  the  back  of  her  chair.     'Take  your 
right  hand  away  from  the  chair,'   she   said  in  a  stage  whis- 
per.    This  rattled  me  a  trifle.     The  stage  dialog  proceeded : 
"'  You  are  sure  you  can  find  Don  Rafael  at  his  lodgings?' 
'"Yes,  madam;  his  servant  tells  me  his  wound  will  confine 
him  to  his  bed  for  a  week.' 

"'Is  this  the  only  paper  we  have?  Where  is  the  ink?' 
'"Here,  madam,'  and  I  bent  forward  to  place  the  ink  urn 
within  her  reach,  when  in  my  confusion  at  her  reproof  the  vessel 
was  upset,  and  its  contents  trickled  into  the  lap  of  her  white 
satin  dress.  The  ink  was  blood-red.  The  ghastly  look  that 
came  over  the  lady's  face  I  shall  never  forget,  and  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  never  knew  how  the  scene  ended. 

"The  next  morning  at  rehearsal  she  told  me  I  would  never 
have  any  luck  as  long  as  I  lived,  and  that  my  trouble  in  the 
world  beyond  would  be  endless.  She  called  the  company  to- 
gether, gave  them  a  detailed  account  of  the  'awful  scene  of  the 
night  before,  occasioned  by  "the  stupidity  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man  who  would  never  make  an  actor.'  She  told  of  a  ter- 
rible dream  she  had  had,  in  which  some  great  personage — to  her 
unknown — had  been  foully  murdered  before  her  eyes  ;  how  she 
had  attempted  his  rescue,  but  without  avail ;  how  he  had  fallen 
dead  at  her  feet,  his  head  resting  on  her  lap,  from  which  his 
life's  blood  slowly  oozed. 

"Two  years  after  this  occurrence,  to  a  day,  Miss  Keene  was 
playing  at  Ford's  Theater,  Washington.  In  the  third  act  of  the 
play  a  sharp  shot  was  heard  in  the  stage-box,  from  which  a  man 
leaped  brandishing  a  smoking  weapon  and  shouting,  '  Sic  semper 
tyranni  >  .'  '      The  audience  and    actors    were    paralyzed.      Miss 
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THE  WORK   OF   HUYSMANNS. 

THE  announcement  that  J.  K.  Huysmanns,  the  French  novel- 
its  of  Dutch  ancestry,  has  lately  resigned  his  employment 
in  a  governmental  department  to  enter  a  Benedictine  monastery, 
has  been  received  with  mingled  feelings  in  which  distrust  is  not 
absent.  It  is  remembered  that  Yerlaine  also,  with  whose  name 
Huysmann's  is  often  coupled,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  church,  but 
the  sensualities  of  life  soon  reasserted  themselves.  Huysmanns, 
however,  so  a  writer  (Charles  W.  Dowd)  in  The  Catholic  World 
(August)  assures  us,  is  cast  in  a  harder  mold;  "he  may  have 
emptied  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  but  he  could  never,  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  have  lost  his  self-control."  He 
has  worked  for  half  of  his  life  (he  is  now  fifty)  in  steady  employ- 
ment under  the  Government,  reaching  the  position  of  head  of  a  de- 
partment, and  is  respected  for  an  "  unwavering  devotion  to  duty." 
In  a  recent  number  of  Die  Nation  (Berlin,  Jnly  7) ,  Alexander 
Freiherr  von  Gleichen-Russneurm  gives  an  account  of  Huys- 
mann's literary  work.  He  sums  up  his  opinion  of  the  novelist 
by  saying  that  "through  the  utterly  unhealthy  and  immoral  idea 
that  woman  is  but  an  embodied  temptation,  to  resist  whom  is 
man's  highest  victory,  Huysmann's  novels  have  all  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sepulchre."  Their  chief  value  is  that  they  show 
more  clearly,  powerfully,  and  painfully  than  any  sermon  could 
show  the  disastrous  result  of  shutting  out  the  light  of  heaven, 

and,  under  the  most  searching  artificial  light,  of  putting  one's 
soul  under  the  microscope,  to  examine  it  with  a  diseased  or  un- 
true eye. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  character  in  Huysmanns's  novel  "A 
Rebours  "  : 

"The  one  character  of  this  book  is  a  person  for  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  the  slightest  degree  of  sympathy.  Satiated  and 
ruined  by  the  pleasures  of  life,  he  neither  acts  nor  experiences  ; 
he  does  not  think,  nor  is  he  affected  by  the  stream  of  life  which 
surrounds  him.  No  fate,  no  human  voice,  penetrates  into  the 
closed  rooms  in  the  house  in  which  this  most  peculiar  of  heroes 
has  shut  himself  up  to  begin  a  new  existence — an  existence  vivi- 
fied neither  by  hope  nor  by  the  fanatic  faith  of  the  monk.  Heart 
and  spirit  are  alike  dead.  He  has  sought  love  everywhere,  and 
what  he  has  found  has  disappointed  him.  But,  altho  his  spirit 
is  dead,  he  is  the  prey  of  his  senses,  which  rage  and  rend  him 
mercilessly.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  when  death  seems  near,  he 
flies  back  to  the  world  he  had  weakly  quit.  Such  is '  A  Rebours. ' 
Into  the  novel  Huysmanns  has  breathed  the  breath  of  his  own 
spirit. " 

His  grim  humor,  says  the  critic,  reminds  us  of  Soya  and  Ho- 
garth. His  figures  stand  clear-cut  and  living  before  us,  true 
even  to  the  finest  detail,  hawking,  spitting,  and  disgusting  as 
the  figures  on  Hogarth's  canvas.  The  atmosphere  of  the  stories 
is  sultry  and  oppressive.  They  are  night-pieces  like  the  wonder- 
ful visions  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmanns  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ;  but.  at 
the  same  time,  perfect  pictures  of  the  shameless  corruption  of 
much  of  modern  life..     The  writer  continues: 

"  His  unsurpassed  mastery  of  the  subtlety  of  language  is  equal 
to  that  of  Flaubert  and  Theophile  Gautier.  A  mysterious  power 
and  a  wonderful  eye  for  detail  are  his. 

"But  the  mystic  Huysmanns  has  no  sense  of  proportion,  no  ap- 
preciation of  harmony.  He  can  not  regard  the  world  but  from 
under  knitted  eyebrows.  All  the  cobwebs  of  the  commonplace, 
all  the  sores  of  sin,  attract  his  attention  ;  not  one  escapes  his  ob- 
servation. In  the  more  beautiful  landscapes  where  there  are 
flowers  to  be  plucked,  where  birds  are  singing,  and  nature  smi- 
ling, Huysmanns  detects  the  breath  of  death.     To  all  else  he  is 
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oblivious.     In  the  most  innocent  face  he  sees  the  hypocritical 
mask  of  the  vile  sinner 

"One  of  the  best  of  Huysmanns's  works  is  'La  Bievre,'  the 
biography  of  a  small  stream,  which  in  its  childhood  wound  hap- 
pily through  the  meadows,  in  whose  limpid  waters  God's  blue 
heaven  was  reflected,  but  which  finally  reached  Paris,  and  being 
captured  by  the  city,  conducted  underground,  troubled,  dirtied, 
used  for  the  basest  purposes,  ended  in  the  mud  of  the  sewers, 
where  its  life  was  choked  out.  He  compares  the  course  of  its  life 
with  the  harmless,  happy  existence  of  a  country  girl  who,  on  en- 
tering the  city,  loses  alike  her  ignorance  and  her  purity,  and 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quicksand  which  insatiably 
engulfs  all 

"Such  a  soul  is  typified  in  Durtal,  the  scholarly  and  artistic 
novelist,  into  whose  hell  Huysmanns  sinks  his  own  soul  in  search 
of  sensations.  In  the  novels  'La  Bas,'  'En  Route,'  'La  Cathe- 
drale, '  are  described  the  wanderings  of  this  soul  striving  toward 
the  heaven  of  beauty  to  which  his  soul  aspires.  Durtal  is  capa- 
ble of  enjoyment,  but  his  unfortunate  penchant  for  introspection 
makes  him  incapable  of  floating  on  the  sea  of  life  happily.  So 
seeking  and  meditating  he  plunges  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of 
sin-search.  Even  there  Huysmanns  lets  him  find  no  satisfac- 
tion, and  finally  depicts  him,  risen  from  the  depths,  but  finding 
his  only  solace  in  frivolous  egotism. 

"This  biography — perhaps  it  is  an  autobiography — of  a  seeking 
soul  is  not  only  typical  of  the  new  Catholic  tendency  of  French 
novelists  of  the  modern  school,  but  is  also  highly  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  wonderful  insight  and  power  of  description  therein 
displayed. 

"Huysmanns  is  a  master  in  every  branch  of  his  art.  No  one, 
not  even  Ruskin,  the  fanatical  worshiper  of  the  Gothic,  has 
celebrated  with  such  enthusiasm  the  'deep  heart's  prayer  which 
has  strengthened  into  stone, '  as  Huysmanns  in  '  La  Cathedrale. ' 
With  sure  steps  the  poet  wanders  through  the  labyrinth  of  sym- 
bolism, and  the  stone  riddles  of  the  cathedral  arches  are  pierced 
by  his  eye.  In  one  passage  ('the  monster,'  dealing  with  the 
horrible  in  art),  he  thus  speaks  of  the  gargoyles  under  the  roof 
of  Notre  Dame : 

'"Sentinels  placed  at  forgotten  posts  on  the  lost  thresholds  of 
the  Beyond,  they  utter  an  unknown  countersign  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage. They  sneer,  grin,  growl,  without  any  pity  for  the  fright- 
ful sufferings  which  groan  under  their  feet  in  the  dolorous  beds 
of  the  neighboring  hospitals.  They  are  the  incarnation  of  the 
harmful  influences  in  the  soul.  They  scoff  at  the  merciful  hope 
of  the  principal  images  lower  down  ;  and  protest  against  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  and  St.  John,  who  supplicate  the  Lord  to  redeem  this 
miserable  people. 

Huysmanns  adopts  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian  mystic,  who 
tolerates  woman  only  as  embodied  in  art.  Perfect  beauty  and 
the  sensuous  charm  of  the  physical  are  to  him  but  the  seductions 
of  hell.  Yet  worse  than  the  worst  orgies  of  antiquity  are  the 
temptations  of  Satan  undergone  by  the  solitary,  and  described 
by  Huysmanns  in  his  prototype  Durtal.  —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


AN  EARLY  FORECAST  OF  THE  DRAMATIC 

SEASON. 

THE  leading  American  managers,  including  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman  and  Mr.  Marc  Klaw,  are  beginning  to  return 
from  Europe,  and  have  indicated  something  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  coming  dramatic  season.  From  the  report  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Frohman  in  the  New  York  Sun  we  take  the 
following  forecast,  covering  most  of  the  coming  season  : 

"  I  feel  that  the  material  I  have  secured  abroad  and  from 
home  will  give  my  American  audiences  all  styles  of  drama, 
comedy,  and  music  in  the  coming  season.  At  the  same  time  I 
shall  be  able  to  present  to  English  audiences  a  number  of  Amer- 
ica's best  plays  and  players  in  the  two  London  theaters  I  control. 
I  am  bringing  to  New  York  a  complete  organization  from  the 
Savoy  Theater,  London,  and  will  present  the  latest  Sullivan 
opera, 'The  Rose  of  Persia.'  The  libretto  is  by  Basil  Hood. 
This  will  be  played  at  Daly's  commencing  September  6.  Then 
I  have  signed  a  contract  with  Arthur  Collins  of  the  Drury  Lane, 
by   which  I  shall  have  for  a  term  of   rive  years  all  of  the  big 


dramas  from  that  theater.  This  autumn's  play  is  by  Cecil 
Raleigh,  the  author  of  '  Hearts  Are  Trumps. '  John  Drew,  who 
is  to  start  his  season  at  the  Empire,  will  have  plays  by  Haddon 
Chambers  and  Louis  N.  Parker.  I  expect  to  begin  his  engage- 
ment with  Haddon  Chambers's  play.  I  have  brought  onlv  two 
acts  of  this  over,  but  expect  .Mr.  Chambers  to  send  the  other  two 
within  three  weeks.  It  is  the  first  play  he  has  written  since  '  The 
Tyranny  of  Tears. ' 

"The  great  success  of  Edmund  Rostand's  '  L'Aiglon'  is  well 
known  here.  This  will  be  Maud  Adams's  opening  play,  begin- 
ning at  the  Knickerbocker  in  October.  I  have  also  for  Miss 
Adams  a  new  comedy  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  r61e  of  L'Aiglon  for  her.  It  calls  for  a  sympathetic  per- 
sonality, and  a  physical  slightness,  too.  must  be  suggested  to 
show  the  big  nature  of  Napoleon  within  a  fragile  body.  The 
boy  feels  himself  capable  of  all  greatness  ;  he  has  a  wonderful 
power  of  imagination,  all  that  a  slight  nervous  organization  sug- 
gests. Miss  Adams  is  fitted  by  nature  to  embody  those  charac- 
teristics. I  feel  that  she  is  the  actress  in  this  country  to  make 
the  part  sympathetic  and  interesting  to  an  American  audience. 

"  For  Annie  Russell's  opening  at  the  Lyceum  early  in  Septem- 
ber I  have  Captain  Marshall's  comedy,  'A  Royal  Family.'  Cap- 
tain Marshall  has  also  started  work  on  a  modern  comedy  for  me. 
I  have  also  a  comedy  entitled  '  The  Husbands  of  Leontine, ' 
which  has  been  running  for  the  past  six  months  at  the  Nouveaute 
Theater  in  Paris,  where  'The  Girl  from  Maxim's'  was  produced. 
This  will  be  played  at  the  Madison  Square.  I  have  a  new  play 
by  Sydney  Grundy,  author  of 'Sowing  the  Wind,'  to  be  produced 
by  George  Alexander  at  the  St.  James's  Theater  on  September 
i.  This  is  called  'The  Debt  of  Honor.'  Mr.  Alexander  has 
closed  his  season  with  Walter  Frith's  'The  Man  of  Forty,'  which 
I  have  secured  for  the  Empire.  I  have  a  new  and  original  play 
by  Louis  N.  Parker,  author  of  '  Rosemary, '  called  '  The  Swash- 
buckler. '  This  will  be  played  in  England  by  Wilson  Barrett. 
I  have  a  drama  produced  by  Coquelin  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
called 'Jean  Bart.'  I  have  also  a  melodrama  by  Decourcelle, 
author  of  'The  Two  Little  Yagrants, '  entitled  'Imprisoned  for 
Life,'  and  a  comedy  by  R.  C.  Carton,  author  of  'Lord  and  Lady 
Algy, '  called  '  Lady  Huntworth's  Experiment. '  This  is  the  suc- 
cess of  the  present  London  season,  and  I  shall  produce  it  in  con- 
nection with  Daniel  Frohman  at  the  Lyceum  here.  I  have  a 
new  comedy,  the  English  rights  of  which  belong  to  Charles  Haw- 
trey,  entitled  '  By  Proxy. '  I  have  a  new  and  original  play  by 
Madeline  Lucette  Ryley,  called  'My  Lady  Dainty.'  I  have  also 
a  new  comedy  by  Alexandre  Bisson — his  first  play  since  '  On  and 
Off.'  It  is  called  '  The  Good  Judge.'  This  is  to  be  produced  at 
the  Yaudeville,  Paris.  I  shall  produce  it  in  the  coming  season 
at  the  Madison  Square. 

"The  Empire  will  be  opened  in  August  with  the  stock  com- 
pany for  two  weeks  previous  to  their  tour.  After  John  Drew's 
annual  engagement  at  this  theater,  the  stock  company  will  re- 
turn, probably  opening  in  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  comedy.  At 
the  Criterion,  following  Mr.  Hackett,  I  shall  make  a  production 
cf  a  dramatized  novel,  and  in  November,  John  Hare,  with  his 
English  company,  including  Miss  Vanbrugh,  will  appear  under 
my  management  both  in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country, 
in  A.  W.  Pinero's  'The  Gay  Lord  Quex'  at  the  Garrick  Theater. 
Following  Mrs.  Carter  in  '  Zaza'  comes  my  production  of  '  David 
Harum, '  with  William  H.  Crane  in  the  title  r61e.  Following  my 
comedians  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  I  will  present  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  new  farce.  In  September  I  will  open  the  Garden, 
with  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Virginia  Harned  in  'Hamlet.'  They 
will  be  followed  by  the  annual  engagement  of  Richard  Mansfield. 
Then  I  have  arranged  with  Maurice  Grau  for  a  season  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Coquelin.  They  will  present  the  French  produc- 
tion of  'L'Aiglon'  and  also  'Hamlet,'  in  which  Coquelin  plays 
Polonius  and  Mme.  Bernhardt  Hamlet.  '  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, '  in 
which  Bernhardt  will  appear  as  Roxane  and  Coquelin  as  Cyrano, 
and  also  "Camille. '  Following  their  season  Mr.  Willard  will 
appear. " 

The  dramatization  of  books,  Mr.  Frohman  says,  is  to  be  even 
a  more  prominent  feature  of  the  coming  season  than  it  was  of 
the  past.  Among  the  books  already  prepared  for  stage  represen- 
tation are  "To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  "Red  Pottage, ""  Richard 
Carvel."  "  David  Harum,"  and  "A  Gentleman  of  France."  Hall 
Caine  is  also  to  prepare  a  stage  version  of  his  new  story,  "The 
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Eternal  City,"  and  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  the  author  of  "Paolo 
and  Francesca, "  is  to  write  a  new  play  for  Mr.  Frohman. 

Mi.  Richard  Mansfield  has  already  begun  his  preparations  for 
'"King  Henry  V.,"  the  last  production  of  which  was  at  Booth's 
Theater  in  1S74-75.  There  are  to  be  nearly  fifty  speaking  parts 
in  the  acting  play,  and  a  choir,  ballet,  and  supernumerary  corps 
of  over  two  hundred  have  been  engaged. 

Under  Mr.  Klaw's  management,  Miss  Rehan  will  make  an 
American  tour  in  a  play  written  for  her  by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch. 
One  of  the  "dramatic"  announcements  made  by  Mr.  Klaw  is 
that  he  has  purchased  a  "great  white  camel "  for  use  in  "Ben 
Hur,"  which  is  to  continue  its  successful  career  in  New  York. 


THE   PERSONAL   ELEMENT   IN   CRITICISM. 

IT  has  often  been  asked  how  far  the  personal  element  may  en- 
ter into  criticism  without  destroying  a  clear  and  true  insight 
into  the  work  criticized.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  conclusion 
that  the  critic  is  one  who  is  neither  ruled  by  prejudice  nor  entirely 
swayed  by  emotion,  but  who  rises  above  these  defects,  and  views 
a  work,  unbiased,  in  its  relation  to  past  and  present.  But  the 
personal  element,  the  personality,  does  assert  itself  both  in  the 
author  and  the  critic,  giving  rise  to  two  forms  of  criticism,  im- 
pressionism and  appreciation,  especially  when  applied  to  the  sur- 
vey of  poetry,  where  the  emotional  element  is  such  a  large  fac- 
tor. In  a  recent  article  by  Prof.  Lewis  E.  Gates,  of  Harvard,  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  (July),  these  two  phases  of  criticism  are 
fully  discussed  and  distinguished.  Mr.  Gates  asserts  that  im- 
pressionism is  in  great  favor  among  modern  critics  where  "sensi- 
tiveness is  the  varying  appeal  of  Art.  and  the  ability  to  translate 
this  appeal  unerringly  into  images  and  phrases  "  predominates 
over  the  intellectual  element.  Matthew  Arnold  tried  to  keep  im- 
pressionism from  criticism  ;  Walter  Pater  surpassed  Arnold  by 
his  disinterestedness,  artistic  simplicity,  and  flexibleness  of 
temperament.  But  neither  of  these  was  a  pure  impressionist. 
Mr.  Gates  writes : 

"  It  [impressionism]  is  the  result  of  far  deeper  influences  than 
any  one  man  could  have  put  in  play.  It  is  indeed  the  expres- 
sion in  literature  of  certain  spiritual  tendencies  that  have  long 
been  developing, — tendencies  the  growth  of  which  may  be  traced 
in  man's  relation  to  nature  as  well  as  to  art.  And  it  is  because 
the  moods  and  the  instincts  and  the  methods  of  impressionism 
may  thus  be  discovered  working  themselves  out  connectedly  and 
progressively  in  the  history  of  the  human  spirit  that  they  must 
be  regarded  as  justifying  themselves,  and  as  deserving  from 
even  the  most  conservative  judges  some  degree  of  recognition 
and  acceptance.  Little  by  little,  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
the  human  spirit  has  gained  a  finer  and  closer  sense  of  the  worth 
and  meaning  of  every  individual  moment  of  pleasure  in  the  pres- 
ence alike  of  nature  and  of  art.  The  record  of  this  increase  of 
sensitiveness  toward  nature  is  to  be  found  in  poetry,  and  toward 
art,  in  criticism." 

"  For  the  pre- Addisonian  critic,"  says  Professor  Gates,  "a poem 
was  something  to  be  scanned  and  handled,  like  an  exquisite  cas- 
ket, and  to  be  praised  in  general  terms  for  its  conventional  de- 
sign, its  ingenious  setting  of  jewel-like  ornaments,  and  its  sure 
and  skilful  execution  ;  for  the  modern  impressionistic  critic,  it  is 
like  the  tone  of  a  dear  voice,  like  the  breath  of  early  morning, 
like  any  intangible  greeting  that  steals  across  the  nerves  and 
cherishes  them  with  an  intimately  personal  appeal." 

The  appreciative  critic  has  a  twofold  task  to  perform  :  he  has 
himself  to  deal  with,  the  personal  element ;  he  has  also  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer.  He  must  not  only  fathom  the  effect  upon 
the  living  reader  typified  by  himself,  but  he  must  fathom  also 
the  varying  gradation  of  emotional  and  intellectual  feelings  of 
which  the  literature  he  criticizes  is  the  product : 

"  In  his  search  for  the  pleasure  involved  in  a  work  of  art,  the 


critic  finds  that  he  must  go  outside  the  work  of  art  and  beyond 
his  own  momentary  state  of  consciousness  ;  he  must  see  the  work 
of  art  in  its  relations  to  larger  and  larger  groups  of  facts  ;  and  he 
can  charm  out  of  it  its  true  quality  only  by  interpreting  its  sensa- 
tions and  images  and  rhythms  as  expressing  something  far  greater 
than  themselves,  and  as  appealing  to  something  far  more  perma- 
nent than  his  own  fleeting  moods.  He  must  put  the  work  of  art 
in  its  historical  setting  ;  he  must  realize  it  in  its  psychological 
origin  ;  he  must  conceive  of  it  as  one  characteristic  moment  in 
the  development  of  the  human  spirit,  and  in  order  thus  to  vitalize 
it  he  must  be  aware  of  it  in  its  contrasting  relations  with  other 
characteristic  moments  and  phases  of  this  development ;  and, 
finally,  he  must  be  alive  to  its  worth  as  a  delicately  transparent 
illustration  of  esthetic  law.  In  regarding  the  work  of  art  under 
all  these  aspects,  his  a'm  is  primarily  not  to  explain  and  not  to 
judge  or  dogmatize,  but  to  enjoy  ;  to  realize  the  manifold  charm 
the  work  of  art  has  gathered  into  itself  from  all  sources,  and  to 
interpret  this  charm  imaginatively  to  the  men  of  his  own  day  and 
generation." 


C.    P     HUNTINGTON  VERSUS  "THE  MAN  WITH 

THE    HOE." 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington,  multi-millionaire  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  brought 
out  the  interesting  information  that  it  was  he  who,  through  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Sun,  offered  a  prize  of  $700  last  year 
for  the  best  poetical  answer  to  Edwin  Markham's  "  Man  with  the 
Hoe"  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  September  9,  1899).  The  title 
of  the  poem  for  which  the  reward  was  offered  was  to  be  "The 
Man  without  the  Hoe,"  and  in  making  the  offer  Mr.  Huntington 
said,  anonymously,  that  Markham's  poem  did  injury  to  a  great 
class  of  agricultural  toilers,  who  would  resent  the  statement  that 
they  were  "  brothers  to  the  ox. "  Thousands  of  young  men  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  he  claimed,  were  being  "educated"  to  a 
point  where  the  honest  field  labor  of  their  fathers  was  distasteful 
to  them.  The  prize  was  finally  divided  among  three  writers, 
the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  John  Vance  Cheney,  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Markham,  in  the  New  York  Herald  (August  19),  makes 
an  interesting  statement  of  his  view  of  the  poem  as  opposed  to 
Mr.  Huntington's.     He  says: 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Huntington  in  all  he 
has  to  say  about  the  men  without  a  hoe.  They  are  idlers,  and 
there  should  be  no  idlers.  Mr.  Huntington  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  dignity  of  labor,  all  of  which  I  very  heartily  ap- 
prove. Certainly  there  is  no  dignity  in  chronic  idleness.  Neither 
is  there  dignity  in  drudgery.  Drudgery  is  the  thing  to  which 
my  poem  refers.  It  refers  to  the  man  under  the  burdenpf  indus- 
trial oppression,  the  man  whose  own  life  and  whose  ancestors' 
lives,  perhaps,  have  had  nothing  in  them  but  joyless  and  hope- 
less drudgery.  The  hoe  man  does  not  represent  the  worker  as  a 
class.  He  represents  that  segment  of  the  labor  class  blasted  and 
broken  down  by  poverty  and  overwork. 

"  A  few  critics  have  understood  this  poem.  Others  have  fought 
its  philosophy,  calling  it  shallow,  dangerous,  and  so  on,  but  I 
need  not  be  concerned  about  this.  They  are  not  making  faces  at 
me  and  my  philosophy,  but  at  some  of  the  stern,  unflinching 
facts  of  life.  The  principle  at  the  basis  of  the  poem  is  the  fact 
that  man  is  largely  shaped  and  molded  by  his  environment ;  also 
that  society  is  largely  responsible  for  that  environment.  Land 
monopoly,  for  instance,  is  gradually  crowding  the  people  into  the 
cities.  Thisfact  is  not  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  race.  Quite 
the  reverse  ;  but  society  is  responsible  for  land  monopoly 

"  Because  Mr.  Huntington  was  able  to  rise  from  poverty  to  the 
estate  of  a  multi-millionaire  is  no  indication  that  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  every  man  to  do  the  same  thing.  That  would  be 
like  saying  every  man  can  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  eight  men  in  a  generation  can  be 
President.  There  is  only  so  much  business  opportunity  available 
at  any  given  time.  Can  you  say  every  man  may  now  build  a 
transcontinental  railway?  Can  every  man  take  up  160  acres  of 
good  tillable  land  now,  when  all  the  land  of  any  value  is  held  by 
settlers  or  great  syndicates?  The  business  opportunity  of  a  na- 
tion at  any  given  time  is  limited.  It  is  limited  by  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  When  these  are  monopolized  the  peo- 
ple suffer.  Would  it  be  possible  for  another  mar  to  become  the 
oil-master-general  of  the  nation  and  oust  Mr.  Rockefeller  from 
his  throne  of  power?  I  can  point  to  ten  thousand  who  have  tried 
it  and  have  gone  down.  With  the  increase  of  monopoly  and  spe- 
cial privileges  opportunities  of  men  invariably  decrease.  That 
is  out  answer." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


A   NEW  TEST  OF  THE  NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS. 

AN  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Chamberlin 
and  Dr.  F.  R.  Moulton  to  test  Laplace's  nebular  hypothesis 
of  the  development  of  the  universe  by  the  generally  received 
kinetic  theory  of  gases.  Their  conclusions  are  adverse  to  the 
hypothesis,  the  idea  being  that  if  the  high  temperature  required 
by  the  nebular  theory  had  ever  existed,  many  of  the  gases  now 
present  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  would  have  left  the  earth  by 
the  mere  velocity  of  their  component  molecules.  The  authors' 
original  papers  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Geology  and  the 
Astrophysical  Journal,  but  they  have  contributed  an  abstract 
of  their  argument  to  Science  (August  10) .  In  this  article  they 
say : 

"The  molecules  of  gases  beat  upon  each  other  and  rebound 
with  great  frequency  and  high  velocities.  Both  the  frequency 
and  the  velocities  rise  with  temperature.  The  molecular  velocity 
of  a  gas  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  its  molec- 
ular weight  and  hence  for  the  lighter  gases  it  is  very  high.  The 
velocity  of  a  particular  molecule  at  any  instant  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  last  previous  collision,  being  sometimes  much  higher 
than  the  average  velocity  and  sometimes  much  lower.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  if  a  molecule  on  the  outer  border  of  the  atmosphere 
collides  with  another  and  rebounds  outward  with  a  velocity  so 
great  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth  can  not  overcome  it,  the 
molecule  will  fly  away  into  space  and  be  lost.  Dr.  Soney  has 
attempted  to  show  that  on  account  of  the  high  velocities  thus 
frequently  attained,  hydrogen  and  even  helium  are  not  perma- 
nently retained  by  the  earth  under  present  conditions.  He  has 
also  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  moon  and  other  small  bodies 
can  not  retain  any  of  the  atmospheric  gases,  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  they  are  without  atmospheres,  and  this  latter  view  is  now 
quite  generally  accepted 

"Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  the  precise  competency 
of  molecular  velocities  to  cause  loss  of  the  lighter  gases  at  pres- 
ent, their  retention  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  if  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  were  raised  to  3.500°  or  4,000''  C.  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  earth  to  the  original  gaseous  condition  postu- 
lated by  the  Laplacian  hypothesis.  At  such  temperatures  water 
would  be  dissociated  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  if  not  ionized  to 
a  higher  degree  ;  the  molecular  velocities  of  these  gases  would  be 
exalted  by  the  intense  heat,  and,  in  such  a  state  of  gaseous  exten- 
sion, the  outer  part  would  be  far  from  the  center  of  gravity  where 
the  control  would  be  enfeebled.  Under  such  conditions  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  hydrogen  could  be  retained,  and  hence 
the  inference  that  if  the  earth  had  passed  through  such  a  history 
it  would  be  deficient  in  hydrogen  compounds.  Not  only  the 
atmosphere  but  the  ocean  would  seem  to  be  put  in  jeopardy." 

Applying  this  test  further  to  details  of  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
the  authors  conclude  that  the  high  temperature,  implying  fre- 
quent and  intense  molecular  collisions,  would  have  prevented  the 
contraction  of  a  Laplacian  ring  into  a  gaseous  globe,  and  that  the 
nebula  out  of  which  the  solar  system  was  evolved  must  have 
been  one  of  great  heterogeneity  rather  than  one  of  the  pronounced 
homogeneity  assumed  in  the  Laplacian  hypothesis.  This  is  on 
the  supposition  that  any  rings  would  be  formed  at  all.  But  Drs. 
Chamberlain  and  Moulton  find  that  in  view  of  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  the  Laplacian  nebula,  which  in  the  outer  portion  must 
have  been  "quite  beyond  the  limit  of  the  imagination,"  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  there  could  have  been  any  effective  cohe- 
sion to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  peripheral  portion  particle 
by  particle  as  the  individual  centrifugal  force  of  each  came  to 
equal  the  centripetal  force.     They  go  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  clear  that  in  a  mass  of  gas  densest  at  the  center  the  cen- 
trifugal force  would  overtake  the  centripetal  force  first  at  the 
equatorial  surface.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  that  the  periph- 
eral matter  would  have  been  left  behind  continuously  and  that 
separate  rings  would  not  have  formed." 

A  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 


of  a  consideration  of  the  relations  between  mass  and  momenta 
leads  to  similar  conclusions.  For  instance,  the  writers  find  that 
the  ring  from  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  planet  Jupiter  arose 
carried  away  less  than  one  thousandth  of  the  mass  of  the  nebula, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  took  off  95  per  cent,  of  the  moment  of 
momentum.  Is  such  a  thing  possible,  they  ask,  in  a  gaseous 
spheroid  evolving  under  gaseous  laws,  or  evolving  in  any  form 
of  convective  equilibrium?  One  nineteen-thousandth  more  of  the 
mass  thrown  off  with  an  equal  proportion  of  momentum  would 
have  left  none  in  the  central  body  !  The  authors  do  not  believe 
it  possible,  therefore,  that  the  sun  ever  "threw  off"  any  planets 
from  his  equator,  as  Laplace's  hypothesis  requires.  Any  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  our  system  must  postulate  a 
primitive  nebula  with  low  mass,  high  momentum,  and  irregular 
distribution  in  the  outer  part,  and  high  mass,  low  momentum, 
and  sphericity  in  the  central  part.  This  distribution  a  rotating 
spheroidal  mass  would  not  have  had.  What,  then,  was  the  form 
and  movement  of  the  mass  from  which  our  system  sprang,  assu- 
ming that  it  had  a  nebulous  origin  at  all  ?  The  authors  speak  here 
with  great  caution,  but  what  information  they  are  able  to  give 
is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  closes  their 
article  in  Science  : 

"  We  naturally  turn  to  the  heavens  for  nebulae  whose  evolution 
might  give  a  system  of  low  mass  and  high  momentum  in  the 
outer  part  and  high  mass  and  low  momentum  in  the  central  part. 
The  spiral  nebulae  offer  the  greatest  promise  of  conforming  to 
these  demands,  for  they  seem  to  present  attenuated  outer  matter 
irregularly  dispersed  and  perhaps  in  relatively  high  motion, 
while  the  central  portions  are  usually  denser  and  seem  to  possess 
little  momentum  relatively  ;  but  this  is  little  more  than  pure  conjec- 
ture based  on  their  forms,  for  nothing  is  positively  known  of  the 
dynamics  of  these  masses.  Professor  Keeler  has  shown  by  recent 
photographic  researches  that  spiral  nebulae  are  the  dominant 
forms  among  the  smaller  class.  This  justifies  us  in  giving  them 
precedence  in  attempts  to  find  analogies  for  the  origin  of  our 
system." 


THE   BATTLE-SHIP   OF  THE   FUTURE. 

OUR  future  navies  must  contain  battle-ships  of  huge  displace- 
ment, more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  that  are  now  afloat. 
This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  F.  C.  Goodsell  and  A.  C.  Holz- 
apfel  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Congress  of  Naval  Architects  in 
Paris,  July  20,  and  printed  in  The  Marine  Review  (August  9) . 
The  authors  begin  by  pointing  out  that  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  naval  vessels  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  merchant-vessels. 
No  very  material  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  past  eighteen 
years  ;  but  during  this  time  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
guns  and  armor-plate  has  gone  on.  In  the  latest  ships  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  smaller  guns,  and  the  armor-plate  appears  to 
have  won  the  victory.     Say  the  authors  : 

"The  tendency  of  modern  gunnery  experts  has  been  to  increase 
the  number  of  small  guns  and  to  adopt  as  far  as  possible  quick- 
firing  guns  capable  of  throwing  a  large  amount  of  metal,  while 
not  able  to  penetrate  the  thickest  armor  of  the  modern  battle-ship. 
The  largest  quick-firing  gun  is  of  20  centimeters  (S  inch)  caliber, 
and  therefore  very  close  up  to  the  size  of  the  heaviest  guns  now 
favored  in  Germany. 

"  The  hopes  of  expert  artillerists  of  damaging  an  ironclad  seem, 
therefore,  to  consist  chiefly  in  throwing  a  large  amount  of  metal 
by  quick-firing  guns  which  will  pierce  the  unprotected  ends  and 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  armor,  also  in  damaging  the  heavy  armor 
by  melinite  and  lyddite  shells,  as  the  shock  of  their  explosion, 
while  not  able  to  pierce  it,  would  strain  the  part  of  the  ship  hit 
by  such  a  shell  and  tend  to  loosen  and  shear  the  bolts  by  which 
the  armor  is  held  in  place.  At  this  point  the  question  would 
arise  whether  the  construction  of  vessels  with  armor-plates,  in 
view  of  the  many  drawbacks  resulting  from  their  use,  is  advis- 
able at  all,  particularly  in  view  of  the  steady  advance  in  the 
manufacture  and  employment  of  high  explosives  ;  still  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  employment  of  armor-plates  as  a  side  protection 
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for  battle-ships  by  all  great  powers  points  to  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  armor-plates  will  for  a  long  time  prove  a  valuable  resist- 
ance to  gun-fire,  but.  if  this  opinion  is  correct,  then  let  us  con- 
sider whether  in  the  battle-ships  of  the  present  day  the  fullest 
possible  advantage  is  taken  of  the  latest  type  of  armor-plates. 
There  are  those  even  now  who  consider  our  present  battle-ships 
too  large,  and  who  quote  the  destruction  of  that  part  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada  which  escaped  the  gales  by  the  smaller  vessels  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  there  is  all  the  difference  between  wooden 
vessels  of  the  line  and  modern  battle-ships.  The  former,  whether 
large  or  small,  could  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  guns  of  those 
days,  particularly  at  the  close  ranges  at  which  they  fought.  The 
vulnerability  of  a  battle-ship,  however,  allowing  speed  and  ability 
to  be  the  same,  depends  upon  her  size.  The  larger  she  is  the 
thicker  the  belt  she  can  carry.  Assuming  that  two  ironclads,  of 
7,500  tons  displacement  each,  attacked  one  ironclad  of  15.000  tons, 
the  former  two  having  together  the  same  armament  of  the  latter 
and  all  three  having  the  same  speed,  the  following  figures  would 
enter  into  account :  each  of  the  smaller  ironclads  would  have  to 
have  66  per  cent,  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  larger  one 
to  go  the  same  speed ;  her  weight  of  engines,  boilers,  and  fuel 
would  therefore  be  at  least  66  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  larger  ves- 
sel, and  she  would  consequently  have  to  carry  considerably  less 
than  half  the  weight  of  armor  of  the  larger  vessel.  The  length 
and  depth  of  the  belt  required  by  such  a  vessel  would  be  consid- 
erably more  than  half  the  superficial  area  of  that  required  by  the 
larger  vessel ;  so  that,  if  figures  are  actually  worked  out,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  thickness  of  the  belt  in  the  smaller  ironclad 
will  be  only  half  that  of  the  larger  one,  unless,  indeed,  the 
smaller  vessels  were  largely  unprotected  in  parts  where  the  larger 
vessel  is  protected.  She  would,  therefore,  be  readily  penetrated 
by  the  secondary  armament  of  the  larger  vessel,  while  the  mid- 
ship or  vital  parts  of  the  latter  would  be  proof  against  all  except 
the  heaviest  guns  of  the  two  smaller  vessels.  But  the  two  smaller 
vessels  would  be  under  the  further  disadvantages  that  together 
they  would  require  a  larger  crew  for  working  them,  and  the  joint 
initial  cost  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  of  one  large  vessel." 

But  we  have  now  reached  a  period  when  armor-plates  can  be 
made  which  would  be  practically  impenetrable  by  any  artillery 
hitherto  invented.  Why,  therefore,  ask  the  authors,  Should  we 
not  construct  battle-ships  so  protected  by  armor-plates  that  they 
will  be  practically  impenetrable  by  artillery?     They  say  : 

"  Naturally  this  would  mean  the  employment  of  a  belt  of  uni- 
form thickness  running  from  stem  to  stern,  and  to  a  greater 
depth  under  water  than  has  hitherto  been  in  vogue,  so  as  to  prac- 
tically preclude  the  possibility  of  the  vessel  being  hit  below  the 
belt.  It  would  practically  mean  the  trebling  of  the  weight  of 
armor-plate  as  used  in  the  present  day  ironclad,  and,  therefore, 
an  increase  in  size  to  something  like  31,000  tons  displacement. 
This  would,  of  course,  mean  an  enormous  stride  forward  in  the 
size  of  war-ships,  but  a  displacement  of  31,000  tons  would  not 
exceed  that  of  the  Great  Eastern  or  the  Oceanic,  while  at  the 
time  the  Italia  and  Lepanto  were  built  they  exceeded  in  dis- 
placement any  mercantile  vessel  then  built,  except  the  Great 
Eastern  ;  in  fact,  while  battle-ships  have  been  practically  sta- 
tionary in  size  during  the  last  twenty  years,  mercantile  vessels 
have  more  than  doubled  in  size.  Dock  entrances  would,  of 
course,  have  be  be  widened  to  accommodate  such  vessels,  and 
possibly  new  dry-docks  would  have  to  be  built." 

What  would  be  the  advantages  gained  by  building  such  enor- 
mous battle-ships?  The  authors  answer  that  there  would  beat 
least  six  very  patent  advantages:  first,  such  vessels  would  be 
absolutely  proof  against  artillery;  second,  they  could  be  driven 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  owing  to  the  additional  engine  space  ; 
third,  they  could  carry  heavier  guns;  fourth,  they  could  do  all 
this  with  a  small  proportionate  increase  of  crew  ;  fifth,  they  could 
have  more  water-tight  compartments  for  protection  against  at- 
tacks by  torpedoes  or  rams  ;  and  sixth,  the  crew,  knowing  their 
safety  from  gun-fire,  would  work  the  ship  with  greater  confi- 
dence.    The  authors  close  as  follows  ; 

"We  can  appreciate,  of  course,  the  drawback  to  a  vessel's  be- 
havior at  sea  due  to  having  a  weight  of  armor  in  the  ends,  but  it 


must  be  considered  that  the  armor  will  taper  at  the  ends,  where 
the  weight  will  consequently  be  less  than  amidships.  Considera- 
tions of  stability  we  believe  impose  limitations  on  the  position 
and  thickness  of  the  conning-tower  in  some  of  our  present-dav 
ironclads  ;  in  such  an  ironclad  as  we  propose  there  would  be  such 
a  large  margin  of  stability  that  such  considerations  could  fall 
away.  It  will  be  apparent  to  every  architect  that  the  remainder 
<>f  the  displacement  (after  deducting  the  6,  700  tons  of  side  armor) 
of  over  24,000  tons  will  be  ample  for  the  weight  of  the  hull,  for 
sufficient  machinery,  boilers,  and  fuel  to  drive  her  at  a  speed  of 
about  iS  knots,  and  for  a  suitable  armor-deck,  for  the  guns,  am- 
munition, stores,  etc." 


TWO   CURIOUS  CLOCKS. 

SOME  interesting  clocks  at  the  Paris  exhibition  are  described 
in  La  Nature  (August  4),  which  for  many  years  has  made 
a  specialty  of  illustrating  and  explaining  anomalous  or  mysteri- 
ous timepieces.  The  present  instances  look  at  first  sight  like 
cases  of  perpetual  motion,  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  the  real 
motive  power  is  hidden.  The  article,  which  is  from  the  pen  of 
M,  Mathieu  Planchon,  runs  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  two  clocks  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  .  .  .   seem  to  have  no 
other  motive  power  than  steel  balls.     This  idea  of  power  derived 


KIG.  1  —CLOCK   DRIVEN   BY 
FALLING   SPHERES. 


FIG.  2.- 


-CLOCK  DRIVEN  BY  CIRCU- 
LATING SPHERES. 


from  the  fall  of  balls  or  from  their  weight  is  a  very  old  one.  .  .  . 
The  amusing  part  of  the  descriptions  [of  such  machines]  is  the 
tendency  to  represent  them  as  perpetual-motion  clocks.  Cer- 
tainly the  clocks  have  long  ago  forgotten  to  keep  their  '  perpet- 
ual' motion 

"A  good  part  of  the  ingenuity  employed  [in  these  timepieces] 
is  spent  in  hiding  the  mechanism  that  is  necessary  to  repair  the 
expenditure  of  energy  which  must  take  place  in  every  running 
machine.  It  was  necessary  to  use  a  subterfuge,  for  otherwise 
the  invention  would  lose  a  large  part  of  its  interest. 

"  In  the  clock  represented  in  Fig.  1,  the  motive  power  is  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  balls,  engaged  on  a  half-circumference  of  the 
wheel  which  runs  the  clockwork.  This  clockwork  has  nothing 
remarkable  about  it  except  this  motor  with  constant  power.  The 
balls  fall  on  the  wheel  through  an  orifice  (A)  made  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cornice.  .  .  .  Once  below  the  horizontal  diameter,  the 
balls  tend  to  escape  and  are  held  in  position  by  a  curved  guide 
of  copper  until  they  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  diameter, 
when  they  fall  out  through  a  hole  (B).  Here  they  are  gathered 
up  by  hand  once  a  week  and  placed  in  the  receptacle  under  the 
lion  on  top  of  the  clock.  .  .  .  The  total  number  of  balls  is  eigh- 
teen, of  which  six  are  always  in  the  clock 

"  Fig.  2  siiows  a  clock  with  a  greater  number  of  functions  than 
the  preceding,  but  utilizing  the  same  principle;  the  semicircum. 
ference  of  the  large  wheel  is  weighted  with  balls  more  numerous 
and  smaller  than  the  preceding.  This  part  of  the  clock  looks 
like  the  water-wheel  of  a  mill  or  factory  that  makes  use  of  a 
waterfall  of  great  height.  The  balls  arrive  by  the  inclined  plane 
A  at  the  top  of  the  wheel.  .  .  .  They  would  fall  off  as  before  if  it 
were  not  for  the  curved  guide  C,  which  holds  them  in  place  till 
they  reach  their  destination,  when  they  drop  into  a  trough,  D, 
which  conducts  them  to  the  vertical  chain  of  buckets  at  E.  This 
chain    is   moved   by  clockwork  actuated   by  a  spring,  which  runs 
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for  a  week.  This  movement,  carefully  hidden  in  the  base  of  the 
clock,  forms  the  secret  of  this  '  perpetual  motion. 

"As  correlation  is  necessary  between  the  fall  of  the  balls  above 
and  that  below,  the  chain  moves  only  in  intermittent  fashion, 
regulated  by  the  movement  of  the  clock,  aided  by  a  system  of 
levers  controlled  by  the  toothed  wheel  that  is  seen  behind  the 
hands  at  the  center  of  the  dial 

"There  are  always  20  balls  on  the  wheel,  and  the  entire  num- 
ber is  40.  They  fall  every  minute  both  at  top  or  at  bottom,  but 
not  at  the  same  time." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SCIENTIFIC   VIOLIN   CONSTRUCTION. 

T  T  is  asserted  that,  owing  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Alfred  Stelz- 
-*-  ner,  the  construction  of  violins  has  been  for  the  first  time 
placed  on  a  logical  acoustical  basis.  The  famous  old  violins  of 
Stradivarius  and  Guarnarius  were  made  empirically,  and  their 
pupils  could  never  achieve  anything  like  their  results.  Even  the 
Avork  of  the  masters  themselves  was  very  uneven.  It  seemed  to 
Dr.  Stelzner,  who  was  a  student  both  of  acoustics  and  music, 
that  the  form  of  a  violin  should  be  determined  by  scientific  law, 
and  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. They  are  described  by  E.  Van  der  Straeten  in  an  article 
in  The  Humanitarian  (London,  July) ,  parts  of  which  we  quote 
below.     Says  this  writer : 

"In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  [Stelzner's]  argu- 
ments, we  must  remember  the  following  facts :  What  we  call 
'  tone'  is  the  effect  produced  hy  sound-waves  upon  our  tympanum. 
The  quantity  of  tone  depends  upon  the  number  and  the  energy  of 
these  waves,  while  the  quality  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  affect  our  nervous  system.  This  latter  effect  is  based  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  sound-waves  run  against  and  into  each 
other.  Now,  the  vibration  of  a  string  produces  in  the  body  of 
an  instrument  sound-waves  which  we  might  compare  to  the  rings 
caused  by  a  stone  which  drops  into  the  water.  They  spread 
wider  and  wider  until  they  meet  with  an  obstacle.  This  obsta- 
cle presents  itself,  in  the  case  of  a  stringed  instrument,  in  the 
shape  of  the  ribs,  and  here  the  waves  rebound  at  the  same  angle 
at  which  they  touch  the  wood.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  with 
a  billiard  ball  striking  the  cushion  of  the  table,  and  then  glan- 
cing off  at  the  same  angle  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"All  the  sound-waves  striking  the  ribs  and  rebounding  within 
a  certain  radius  meet  again  in  their  focus.  Those  of  the  oppo- 
site side  do  the  same,  and  the  process  repeats  itself  not  only 
between  opposite  sides,  but  also  between  upper  and  lower  halves. 
From  these  foci  the  sound  waves  are  thrown  back,  and,  doubled 
in  that  process,  they  strike  the  ribs,  again  returning  thus  in  aug- 
mented quantity  to  the  focus.  If  the  foci  of  the  opposite  sides 
coincide  or  stand  in  direct  relation  to  each  other,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  sound-waves  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  waves 
of  one  side  striking  those  of  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  explained.  In  this  way  not  only  quantity  is  aug- 
mented, but  by  working  harmoniously  in  the  same  way  they  pro- 
duce an  effect  of  perfect  consonance  which  we  call  richness  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

"If  the  foci,  however,  do  not  exactly  coincide,  but  fall  close  to 
each  other,  the  sound-waves  when  arriving  at  their  respective 
foci  will  not  run  over  into  each  other's  lines  but  will  interfere 
with  their  progress,  and  thereby  cause  an  unharmonious  jarring 
which  produces  an  unsympathetic  and  dissonant  effect  upon  our 
auditory  nerves  identical  with  what  we  call  bad  quality  of  tone. 

"The  first  thing  which  had  to  be  done  to  secure  an  improved 
tone  was  to  insure  the  coincidence  of  those  foci  in  the  body  of  an 
instrument.  Sound-waves  present  a  measurable  quantity,  but 
their  expansion  can  be  measured  only  in  the  ellipse  or  parabola. " 

The  semicircular  shape  of  the  Italian  school  of  violin-makers 
had  therefore  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  ellipse.  Stelzner 
also  changed  the  end-blocks  from  ovals  to  parabolas,  and  thus 
arrived  at  his  improved  model.  In  this  the  foci  of  the  elliptical 
sections  of  the  case  fall  on  those  points  that  vibrate  most  strongly. 
The  base-bar,  which  transmits  vibrations  to  the  table,  is  made 
to  run  obliquely  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  so  as  to  spread  the  vi- 
bration evenly,  and  in  general  the  curves  of  the  case  are  arranged 


strictly  according  to  the  principles  of  geometrical  acoustics,  so 
that  intensity  and  quality  are  both  improved.  The  emission  of 
the  sound  is  also  strengthened  by  enlarging  the  small  pieces, 
forming  vibrating  tongues,  that  project  at  either  end  of  the 
/"-shaped  sound-holes. 

In  Germany,  says  Mr.  Van  der  Straeten,  the  new  violins  are 
already  making  rapid  headway.  Their  tone  is  of  great  power 
and  a  quality  which  equals  the  finest  Italian  masterpieces. 

Dr.  Stelzner  has  also  produced  two  new  instruments  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  string  quartet.  They  are  the  '  violotta'  and 
the  'cellone. '  The  former  presents  a  real  tenor  instrument  that 
fills  the  wide  gap  of  one  octave  between  the  alto  and  the  violon- 
cello. The  cellone  stands  one  octave  below  the  violotta  or  two 
octaves  below  the  violin,  and  is  destined  to  supply  a  lower  bass 
in  chamber  music. 


The  Breaking  up  of  Comets.— "We  must  regard  it  as 
established  by  observation,"  says  A.  Muller  in  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifigue,  "that  comets  present  no  fixity  in  their  form,  dimensions, 
and  brilliancy.  It  seems  as  if  these  little  wandering  nebulosities 
get  into  trouble  when  they  enter  our  system.  Captured  by  the 
large  planets,  which  force  them  to  revolve  in  elliptical  orbits, 
they  constantly  undergo  the  action  of  the  planets  and  of  the  sun 
until  the  day  comes  when  the  disaggregation  of  the  nucleus  be- 
gins to  manifest  itself.  The  final  state  consists  of  a  stream  of 
particles  extending  all  along  the  orbit  and  successively  captured 
by  the  planets.  Our  own  globe  collects  considerable  streams  of 
shooting  stars.  These  celestial  fireworks  are  an  excellent  proof 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  these  gaseous  bodies.  Besides, 
it  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  probability  of  a  collision  between 
a  planet  and  a  comet  coming  from  the  depths  of  space  is  almost 
if  not  quite  equal  to  zero." — Trans/a/ion  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Vaccination  of  Crawfish.— "It  is  well  known,"  says  the 
Revue  Scientifigue,  "that  this  interesting  species  has  been  ailing 
for  a  number  of  years.  Stricken  with  a  mysterious  disease,  the 
crawfish  are  disappearing  from  our  rivers  and  brooks  There 
are  no  more  in  the  Meuse,  nor  even  in  the  Rhine.  The}-  must  be 
imported  from  Russia.  The  extinction  of  the  species  is  to  be 
feared,  But  happily  the  crawfish  have  benefited  by  the  progress 
of  serumtherapy.  The  germ  of  their  malady  has  been  found,  and 
an  antitoxic  serum  has  been  prepared.  La  Midecine  Moderne 
tells  us  that  this  serum  has  been  the  object  of  successful  experi- 
ment. Crawfish  are  inoculated  with  it  when  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  nine  months.  A  second  inoculation  is  performed  at 
the  age  of  four  years.  The  serum  is  introduced  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  left  claw,  and  in  order  that  inoculated  crawfish  may  be 
recognized  a  mark  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  Thus,  thanks 
to  preventive  serum-therapeutics,  we  may  still  be  able  to  eat 
crawfish." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Bathing  in  Hot  Weather:  A  Correction.— The  fol- 
lowing letter  has  been  received  by  us  from  the  author  of  an  arti- 
cle that  was  quoted  at  some  length  in  our  number  of  August  11  : 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest  : — My  attention  has  been  called 
to  your  article  entitled,  "Bathing  in  Hot  Weather,"  in  which  you 
copy  a  paragraph  from  Good  Health.  Our  printers  made  a  seri- 
ous error  in  relation  to  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and  as  1  was 
away  from  home  when  the  journal  came  out,  I  did  not  discover 
this  until  too  late.  The  copy  said  92  degrees.  The  printers 
made  it  no  degrees.  How  such  a  blunder  could  occur  I  cannot 
understand.  To  keep  a  baby  in  a  bath  at  no  degrees  for  a  week 
would  kill  it  sure,  but  at  94  degrees  the  child  might  remain 
indefinitely.  .  J.  H.  Kellogg. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  August  21. 


The  University  of  Illinois  has  just  fallen  heir  to  a  noteworthy  collection 
of  insects,  known  from  its  donor  as  the  Bolter  collection.  It  numbers  ap- 
proximately fifteen  thousand  species,  represented  by  about  seventy  thou- 
sand specimens,  besides  thirty  thousand  duplicates.  "This collection," says 
Science,  "accumulated  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  late  Andreas  Bolter, 
is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  material  and  for  the  exquisite  care 
with  which  it  has  been  prepared  and  arranged.  It  represents  all  orders  of 
insects  and  Xorth  America  in  general,  and  contains  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  exotic  material." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


STRIFE   OF    ROMAN    CATHOLICISM 
THOUGHT  IN    FRANCE. 


AND    FREE 


TO  the  casual  observer,  religion  seems  to  retain  only  a  slight 
hold  upon  the  French  people,  and  France  is  commonly 
looked  upon  by  Englishmen  and  Americans  as  a  country  in 
which  the  Voltairean  spirit  is  dominant,  while  religion  is  left 
chiefly  to  the  women,  children,  and  priests.  But  Mr.  Richard 
Davey.  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (August),  tells  us  that  "of 
the  two  countries,  France  and  England,  France  is  probably  the 
most  practically  religious."  The  vast  financial  sacrifices  which 
the  French  willingly  undergo  for  the  sake  of  religion  is  one  proof 
which  the  writer  alleges  in  support  of  this  statement.  Mr.  Da- 
vey, who  speaks  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  says  : 

"  When,  for  instance,  the  Government,  moved  by  the  intolerant 
suggestion  of  some  of  its  wire-pullers,  passed  a  law  suppressing 
religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  indirect,  if  not 
direct,  fostering  of  anti-Christian  influence,  the  Parisians  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  collected  many  millions  of  francs  for  the 
establishment  of  free  schools,  which  are  invariably  in  the  hands 
of  the  religious  orders.  At  least  two  thirds  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic missions  in  foreign  parts  are  supported  out  of  French  money. 
The  huge  Basilica  at  Montmartre  is  yet  another  proof  that  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  people  is  by  no  means  so  attenuated  as 
many  imagine.  This  enormous  church  has  cost  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  and  has  been  entirely  erected  by  public  sub- 
scription. In  literally  scores  of  cases  in  which  the  heavy  tax 
known  as  the  droit  d' association  has  threatened  the  extinction  of 
a  monastery  or  a  nunnery,  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  have 
paid  it  off.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  fact,  published  officially 
this  year,  that  the  number  of  scholars  attending  schools  under 
the  direction  of  ecclesiastics  exceeds  by  one  fifth  that  of  the  at- 
tendance at  the  national  lycees  and  colleges,  where  the  God  of 
the  Christians  is  relegated  to  the  mythology  !  .  .  .  .  Those  only 
who  have  examined  for  themselves  the  books  used  in  the  official 
lay  schools  both  in  France  and  Italy  at  the  present  day  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  their  editors  in  elimina- 
ting references  to  the  Deity  even  in  the  department  of  '  copy-book 
morality. '  One  would  readily  imagine  their  authors  believed 
the  word  God  to  be  almost  the  wickedest  an  infant's  lips  could 
pronounce.  '  Nature'  takes  His  place  with  a  very  poor  grace. 
The  little  child  thus  early  trained  in  official  agnosticism  soon 
learns  to  think  it  is  'the  thing'  to  show  contempt  for  the  religion 
of  its  parents.  If  God  does  not  exist,  or  is  merely  a  wondrous 
Force  which  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  its  creations,  why  ad- 
dress It  as  '  Our  Father'?  As  to  His  Son,  the  less  said  about 
Him  and  His  origin  the  better 

"The  strained  relations  between  church  and  state  in  France 
are  mainly  due  to  the  Concordat  arrived  at  between  Pope  Pius 
VII.,  and  Napoleon  I.,  and  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  repub- 
licanism. Here  we  have  a  government  which,  in  the  intensity 
of  its  liberalism,  observes  such  a  neutrality  in  religious  matters 
as  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  even  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  God,  let  alone  of  Christ,  from  its  school-books.  It  has  dragged 
the  crucifixes  from  every  public  place  except  the  law-courts,  and 
yet  it  pays  salaries  to  archbishops,  bishops,  and  a  host  of  priests, 
to  say  that  mass  for  attending  which  more  than  one  government 
functionary,  especially  in  the  provinces,  has  been  dismissed  from 
his  post.  Within  the  last  two  weeks  a  leading  French  paper 
published  an.  article  calling  attention  to  a  number  of  postmen 
and  other  petty  functionaries  who  had  been  dismissed  because 
they  sent  their  children  to  the  free  schools  and  were  known  to 
accompany  their  wives  and  families  to  divine  service.  That  the 
ij'ivernment  should  be  neutral  in  religious  questions  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage,  if  that  neutrality  were  as  absolutely  free 
from  bias  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in  this  country  or  in  the  United 
States. " 

The  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is,  says  the 
writer,  a  sounder  public  opinion  represented  in  the  better  press. 
Mr.  Davey' 8  view  of  the  attitude  of   French  journalism  toward 


religion  is  strikingly  different  from    that    entertained  by  most 
Englishmen  and  Americans.     He  says  . 

"Within  the  past  ten  years  a  number  of  papers  have  found 
favor  in  Paris  which  I  think  we  misunderstand.  The  French 
press  had  hitherto  been  divided  into  two  distinct  sections — the 
frankly  Voltairean  and  the  frankly  clerical.  The  religion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  French  people  was  represented  by  such  jour- 
nals as  L'  Vnivers,  Le  Monde,  La  France,  etc.,  which,  however 
well  written  they  might  be,  were  too  obviously  intended  for  the 
sacristy  to  produce  much  impression  even  in  le  motide  oil  i'onprie 
[the  world  where  people  pray].  Now  it  is  otherwise.  Le  Jour- 
nal,  La  Libre  Parole,  L' Echo  de  Paris,  and  a  host  of  other  pa- 
pers both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  not  to  forget  the  much- 
abused  Croix,  written  in  a  lighter  and  more  popular  style,  have 
made  headway  among  the  masses  ;  and  altho  I  express  no  par- 
ticular admiration  for  their  methods,  still  I  recognize  that  their 
tone  is  decent,  and  that  they  do  not  outrage  either  faith  or 
morals.  Drumont's  anti-Semitism  is  objectionable,  but  he  has 
done  good  by  drawing  the  attention  of  his  numerous  readers  to 
certain  abuses  in  the  administration,  notably  such  as  affect  re- 
ligious liberty,  which  otherwise  would  have  passed  without 
attracting  much  attention  or  interest.  After  all,  his  anti-Jewish 
crusade  is  not  directed  against  the  Jewish  creed  so  much  as 
against  that  ever-increasing  cosmopolitan  element  which  may  or 
may  not  be  of  Hebrew  descent — it  certainly  no  longer  recognizes 
the  Hebrew  religion  or  moral  code — which  is  creating  a  spirit  of 
unrest  and  distrust  in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  France. 
Its  preternatural  shrewdness,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  in  trading 
transactions,  carried  on  at  first  in  the  dark,  at  length  becomes 
obvious,  and  ends  in  an  explosion  of  popular  hatred  very  apt  to 
confound  its  nefarious  proceedings  Avith  the  religion  which  its 
representatives,  mostly  of  German  birth  and  Oriental  extraction, 
have  ceased  either  to  respect  or  practise.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
honorable  Jews  are  often  confounded  with  these  numerous  ras- 
cals, who  have  been  stigmatized  in  this  country  by  an  eminent 
Jewish  gentleman,  Sir  George  Lewis,  'as  the  greatest  pests  of 
society. ' 

"La  Croix  [until  lately  the  organ  of  the  recently  suppressed 
Assumptionist  Fathers],  now  being  conducted  on  the  old  lines  by 
laymen,  has  its  merits  as  well  as  its  glaring  faults.  It  is  the 
French  War  Cry,  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  name 
of  God  and  of  Christ  into  homes  where  they  were  previously 
unknown,  and  even,  I  might  say,  detested.  I  have  glanced 
through  hundreds  of  copies  of  this  much-talked-of  paper,  and  in 
faith  I  can  see  very  little  harm  in  it.  Like  most  religious  papers 
of  all  denominations,  it  is  rather  dull  and  assertive.  It  is  not  a 
bit  more  anti-Dreyfusard  or  anti-English — its  chief  offense  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Paris  correspondents  to  the  London  press — than  Le 
Gaulois,  for  instance,  and  differs  from  L' Intransigeant  in  not 
being  blasphemous." 


ORIGINALITY   OF    CHRIST'S  TEACHINGS. 

ONE  of  the  old,  yet  ever  new,  problems  with  reference  to  the 
genesis  of  the  Gospels  is  to  what  degree,  if  at  all,  Christ 
was  dependent  on  other  sources  for  the  teachings  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament.  What  Biblical  scholars  have  to  say  on  this 
question  to-day  has  recently  been  told  by  Professor  Harnack,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  in  his  new  book  on  the  "Essence  of 
Christianity"  ("Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  ").  The  positive 
character  of  the  conclusions  reached  and  the  claim  made  for  origi- 
nality in  Christ's  teachings  must  be  reassuring  to  those  who  have 
watched  with  apprehension  the  treatment  given  to  the  Bible  by 
the  critical  schools  of  the  day.  Harnack's  conclusions  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

i.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Christ  owes  anything  in  His 
teachings  to  the  schools  of  the  rabbins,  which  He  doubtless 
never  attended.  Nowhere  in  His  discourses  does  He  speak  like 
a  rabbi,  or  make  use  of  the  technical  terms  current  in  their 
schools,  or  adopt  their  exegesis.  In  this  regard,  he  stands  in 
decided  contrast  to  St.  Paul,  in  every  epistle  of  whom  the  traces 
of  his  rabbinical  training  can  be  readily  detected.  In  Jesus,  we 
find  nothing  of  all  this.  He  lived  and  had  His  being  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  the  teachers  of  His  day. 

2.  The  claim  that  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Essenes  is  without 
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foundation.  He  could  have  had  no  connection  with  this  school 
of  Jewish  monks,  for  He  teaches  directly  the  contrary  of  what 
was  inculcated  by  its  representatives.  The  Essenes  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  observation  of  external  legal  purification,  and 
in  this  respect  even  surpassed  the  teachings  of  some  of  the  Phar- 
isees. Their  rigid  separation  from  the  habitations  of  other  men, 
their  many  daily  washings,  show  how  much  this  was  the  case. 
In  Christ's  manner  of  living  we  see  the  exact  opposite  of  this. 
He  does  not  avoid  the  unclean  ;  He  even  seeks  out  the  sinners. 
Only  an  external  resemblance  exists  between  some  of  His  com- 
mands to  the  disciples  and  some  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Essenes. 

3.  There  are  no  evidences  to  show  that  the  new  and  revolution- 
ary teachings  of  Christ  were  the  results  of  a  merely  psychological 
development — the  development  of  a  storm-and-stress  period  in 
His  soul.  There  was  nothing  of  this  kind  that  had  caused  Him 
to  break  with  the  past.  That  which  issues  from  His  lips  appears 
as  the  natural  and  spontaneous  outflow  of  His  heart,  the  expres- 
sion of  a  natural  inner  conviction  and  development. 

4.  Nor  does  Jesus  in  any  way  show  that  He  was  indebted  to 
the  Greeks.  Neither  internally  nor  exernally  do  the  signs  of 
such  a  dependence  appear.  This  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise. 
Galilee  was  at  that  time  full  of  Greeks,  and  Greek  was  spoken 
in  all  the  cities  and  villages  as  the  language  of  cultured  men  and 
women.  Greek  philosophers  gave  instruction  in  their  systems, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Jesus  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  language  of  learning  they  employed.  But  at  no  point  in 
all  that  He  taught  is  there  the  least  indication  that  the  thoughts 
of  Plato  or  of  the  Stoics,  either  in  their  scientific  shapes  or  in 
their  popular  forms,  had  the  slightest  influence  on  Him. 

Christ's  whole  life  was  absorbed  in  His  relations  to  His  God  ; 
and  yet  He  nowhere  spoke  as  a  fanatic  or  an  enthusiast.  He 
spoke  for  the  world  and  of  the  world,  in  the  cool,  collected  man- 
ner of  one  who  was  perfectly  clear  as  to  His  purpose  and  the  source 
of  His  knowledge.  He  developed  His  doctrine  with  a  freedom 
which  no  prophet  before  Him  had  ever  shown.  The  supernatural 
which  dwelt  in  Him  did  not  destroy  for  Him  the  appreciation  of 
the  world  in  which  He  lived  and  labored.  He  had  not  the  spirit 
of  an  ecstatic  prophet ;  He  taught  in  peace  and  quietness,  con- 
scious of  the  superior  spirit  within  Him. 

And  this  originally  appears  all  the  more  marvelous  when  it  is 
remembered  what  a  phenomenal  progress  in  religious  thought  is 
marked  by  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  really  the  founder 
of  a  religion  and  not  the  compiler  of  a  system  from  elements 
found  elsewhere.  Nothing  in  the  development  of  thought  in 
Greece  or  elsewhere  is  equal  to  this.  The  Greek  poets  and  phi- 
losophers could  never  elevate  their  religion  to  a  high  standing. 
How  vastly  He  surpassed  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament !  It  is  a  progress  unequaled  in  all  history  and 
an  originality  without  a  parallel  in  the  world  of  thought.  —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  JEWISH  LIBERAL  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE 
AND    ENGLAND. 

1"*HE  recent  formation,  in  Paris,  of  the  Union  Liberale  Israel- 
ite, which  has  for  its  object  reform  in  Jewish  worship,  is 
an  event  which  has  several  noteworthy  features.  From  The 
American  Hebrew  (August  17)  we  take  the  following  account: 

"In  the  declaration  of  faith  ('une  profession  de  foi,')  which 
was  issued  by  the  committee  of  the  Union,  the  statement  is 
made  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to  establish  a  new  sect,  but  that 
it  advocates  a  Judaism  that  clings  more  closely  to  essentials, 
'/'essence,  V esprit,  /' '  originalite  du  Judaisme,'  as  a  member 
declared  in  L'  L'ni7Ters  Israelite.  Specifically,  the  Union 
demands  that  all  prayers  which  reflect  the  sentiment  of  our 
ancestors,  but  which  do  not  accord  with  modern  seniiments, 
should  be  suppressed.  It  believes  that  service  should  be;  held 
on  Sunday,  for,  tho  '  le  Sabbat  reste  le  Sabbat,'  it  is  impossible 
to 'get  our  coreligionists  to  come  to  Temple  on  Saturday,'  and 
it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  their  religious  needs.  The  Union  has 
respect  for  tradition,  but  does  not  believe  it  infallible.  It  desires 
that  religious  instruction  be  given  to  children  in  a  manner  more 
in  consonance  with  modern  notions.  Finally,  it  asks  of  the  Con- 
sistoire  to  grant  it  a  special  chapel  in  which  to  hold  services, 
citing,  as  a  precedent  for  its  demand,  the  private  oratories 
founded  by  ultra-orthodox  Jews  in  Paris. 


"A  rather  interesting  discussion  appears  in  L' Univers  Is- 
raelite in  regard  to  the  formation  of  this  new  congregation,  but 
that  discussion  is  aside  from  our  purpose  here.  We  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  calm  and  judicious  spirit  of  the  Union  Liberale, 
as  well  as  to  the  elevated  and  carefully  considered  utterance  of 
Mr.  Montefiore  on  the  questions  which  he  finds  agitating  many 
of  his  brethren  in  England.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  hesitation 
to  institute  reforms,  lest  it  tend  to  weaken  the  Jewish  body,  the 
unity  of  Israel  being  deemed  more  essential  than  any  mere  form 
of  service.  '  Nous  entendons  marcher  fraternellement  ai'ec 
nos  freres  '  ['  We  mean  to  march  fraternally  with  our  brothers], 
says  a  writer  in  L'  Univers  Israelite.  It  is  not  a  movement  to 
stand  apart  from  the  orthodox  camp,  if  by  any  means  it  can  be 
avoided.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  not  to  antagonize 
or  to  raise  the  banner  of  revolt." 

In  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  (London,  July) ,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Montefiore,  a  leading  English  Jew  of  Sephardim  ancestry,  devotes 
a  long  article  to  the  problems  of  liberal  Judaism  in  England.  His 
main  argument  is  that  the  Jewish  race  stands,  preeminently  among 
the  nations,  for  the  pure  theistic  idea,  and  tlu ;  the  only  way  to 
maintain  Israel's  witness  to  this  conception  is  to  maintain  a  sep- 
arate racial  existence.  He  defends  the  prohibition  of  intermar- 
riage with  other  races  upon  this  ground,  and  advises  liberal  Jews 
who  can  no  longer  conscientiously  attend  the  synagog  to  en- 
deavor earnestly  to  show  forth  the  spirit  of  Jewish  worship  and 
life,  and  its  distinctive  racial  character,  within  the;-  own  house- 
holds. 


MILITANT   BUDDHISM    AND    ITS   CONTEM- 
PLATED  CAMPAIGN. 

MANY  persons  acquainted  with  religious  conditions  in  the 
Far  East  believe  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  strong  aggres- 
sive movement  by  Buddhism  against  Christianity,  and  that  it 
will  be  led  by  the  Japanese.  A  presage  of  this  movement  is  per- 
haps to  be  seen  in  the  recent  despatch  to  this  country  of  several 
Buddhist  missionaries  of  the  West  Hongwanji  Temple,  with  the 
immediate  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  religious  condi- 
tions ;n  America  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  December  16,  1899). 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  writing  from  Japan, 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  renewed  activity  of 
Buddhism,  and  especially  of  the  militant  East  Hongwanji  sect, 
which  was,  as  we  pointed  out  lately,  mainly  instrumental  this 
spring  in  defeating  the  bill  recognizing  all  religions  in  Japan  as 
equal  before  the  law.     He  says : 

"Since  I  came  to  Kyoto  to  take  up  again  the  work  of  teaching 
English  in  the  government  college — a  work  which  I  began  more 
than  thirteen  years  ago — I  have  learned  something  of  the  activity 
in  Buddhist  circles  ;  and  I  think  I  see  abundant  evidence  of  re- 
newed vitality.  The  strongest  subsects  are  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  people.  In  the  Eastern  Hongwanji 
Temple  (Monto  sect;  here,  there  is  a  large  school  which  is  not 
restricted  to  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  nor  is  its  curriculum 
confined  to  religious  instruction  ;  it  is  fairly  well  equipped  in  the 
departments  of  modern  science  and  of  European  languages. 
There  are  other  Buddhist  schools  here  (as  well  as  all  over  the 
empire)  which  are  giving  assistance  to  the  common  people  in 
general  education  on  a  scale  of  fees  much  more  liberal  than  that 
of  the  government  schools  and  colleges. 

"  The  head  of  the  Hongwanji  is  a  relative  of  the  reigning  fam- 
ily, and  his  plans,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  educational,  have 
the  support  of  the  imperial  household.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  this  sect,  the  following  quotation  from  Chamberlain 
and  Mason's  '  Handbook  for  Travelers'  may  not  be  amiss  : 

'"Shinran  Shonin  (1173-1262)  was  the  founder  of  the  powerful 
Ikko  sect  of  Buddhists,  also  called  Shinshu,  or  Monto,  whose 
splendid  temples,  known  by  the  name  of  Hongwanji,  or  Monzeki. 
are  among  the  chief  sights  of  the  greater  Japanese  cities.  Hong- 
wanji means  the  'the  Monastery  of  the  Real  Vow'  in  allusion  to 
the  vow  made  by  Amida  that  he  would  not  accept  Buddhahood 
unless  salvation  were  made  attainable  for  all  who  should  sincere- 
ly desire  to  be  born  into  his  kingdom,  and  signify  their  desire 
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by  invoking  his  name  ten  times.  It  is  upon  a  passage  in  a  Bud- 
dhist scripture  where  this  vow  is  recorded  that  the  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  the  sect  is  based,  its  central  idea  being  that  man  is  to  be 
saved  by  faith  in  the  merciful  power  of  Amida.  and  not  by  works 
or  vain  repetitions  of  prayers.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
its  priests  are  permitted  to  marry,  this  sect  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  Protestantism  of  Japan.  In  the  year  1(102.  political 
reasons  caused  a  split  in  the  sect,  which  since  that  time  has  been 
divided  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  branch — Nishi  Hongwanji 
and  Higashi  Hongwanji — each  branch  owning  a  temple  in  every 
considerable  city.  Shinrau  Shonin  was  descended  from  the  im- 
perial family.  The  abbots  of  the  sect,  therefore,  bear  the  title  of 
Monzeki,  or  Imperial  Offspring,  while  the  walls  enclosing  its 
temples  are  allowed  the  suji-kabe,  or  suji-bei — striped  plaster 
ornamentation — otherwise  reserved  for  buildings  inhabited  by 
imperial  princes.  During  the  present  reign,  Shinran  Shonin  has 
been  honored  by  the  bestowal  of  the  posthumous  title  of  Kenshin 
Daishi,  that  is,  'the  Great  Teacher  Who  Sees  the  Truth.' 

"While  the  state  religion  of  Japan  is  supposed  to  be  Shinto,  a 
Chinese  word  meaning  the  "Way  of  the  Gods,'  which  professes 
not  to  concern  itself  with  moral  teaching,  the  sum  of  its  theory  of 
human  duty  being  '  Follow  your  natural  impulses  and  obey  the 
Mikado's  decrees, '  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  the  imperial 
favor  shown  the  Hongwanji  sect  of  Buddhism,  and  the  broad- 
ness of  its  creed,  the  Christian  missionaries  have  in  it  a  foe  to 
be  feared,  if  it  devotes  itself  and  its  ample  revenue  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses,  and  it  seems  to  be  doing  this  in  the  establish- 
ing of  schools  for  all  classes,  hospitals,  and  kindred  institutions 
of  a  charitable  nature." 

Another  evidence  of  militarism,  says  the  writer,  is  that  the 
Buddhist  priests  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  study  of  re- 
ligion than  ever  before.  He  agrees  with  other  observers  in 
believing  that  the  Japanese,  who  have,  in  their  own  view,  sifted 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  the  bottom  and  found  them  want- 
ing, are  about  ready  to  lead  an  aggressive  campaign  against  this 
Semito-European  religion.     The  writer  says  : 

"It  is  quite  possible  that,  but  for  the  restraining  hand  of  the 
Government,  this  movement  would  already  have  begun,  and 
that  its  beginning  would  have  been  marked  by  more  stringent 
legislation  against  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, for  something  of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  the  Diet. 
The  growth  of  Christianity  in  Japan  is  lamentably  slow,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  missionaries  is  that  the  best  they  can 
claim  for  their  forty  years  of  faithful  labors  is  far  less  than  they 
had  hoped  for ;  the  very  best  of  it  is  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  im- 
proved position  of  women.  That  alone  is  a  success  of  Christian 
civilization  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  that  has  been  spent. 
.  .  .  Christianity  has  a  hold  in  Japan  that  can  not  be  gainsaid, 
but  there  is  a  tremendous  fight  ahead  of  us  if  we  are  to  conquer 
finally.  One  of  the  best  missionaries  here  said  to  me,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  believes  the  final  struggle  between  Christianity 
and  idolatry  is  to  be  on  Japanese  soil ;  that  both  sides  are  now 
only  preparing  for  it,  and  that  several  generations  must  pass 
away  before  that  victory,  of  which  he  is  confident,  is  achieved." 


CHRISTIANITY    AS    A    RELIGION    OF   GROWTH. 

MANY  writers  besides  Newman  have  held  that  Christian  doc- 
trine is  a  development.  Indeed,  some  have  held  that  this 
note  of  elasticity  which  is  to  be  observed  in  many  widely  differ- 
ing periods  of  church  history  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  Christian- 
ity. A  writer  in  The  Spectator  (London,  July  21),  alluding  to 
the  capacity  for  adaptation  as  shown  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society — recently  in  session  in  London -says: 

"We  do  not  deny  that  this  capacity  has  its  peculiar  dangers 
which  Christ  foresaw  when  He  uttered  the  parable  of  the  tares 
and  the  wheat.  The  tares  have  grown  plentifully  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  probably  from  the  Apostolic  times,  certainly  from  a 
very  early  age  when  Christianity  was  played  upon  by  the  subtle 
influences  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  By  the  fifth  century  the 
tone  of  the  pagan  stoic  was  often  higher  than  that  of  the  out- 
wardly conforming  Christian  ;  and  to-day  the  lurious  anti-Chris- 


tian call  for  'revenge'  on  the  Chinese  from  the  very  people  who 
profess  to  have  been  upholding  the  cause  of  Christian  missions 
in  China  shows  how  our  ideas  as  to  Christian  conduct  are  liable 
to  become  confused. 

"  But  it  is  the  unique  distinction  of  Christianity  that  it  can  be 
revived  and  largely  restated  without  altering  its  essential  truth. 
Examine  the  religion  of  the  Moslem  world  and  you  will  find 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  That  is  why  it  is  so  impossible  to  re- 
form Moslem  society,  to  give  it  a  new  principle  of  life.  The 
Koran,  a  series  of  commands  from  a  kind  of  celestial  autocrat, 
has  told  the  Faithful  once  for  all  and  in  every  detail  what  to  be- 
lieve and  to  do,  thus  leaving  no  opportunity  for  growth.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  the  Arabian  prophet  conferred  no  bless- 
ings on  mankind;  he  did  a  great  work  of  social  purification  in 
the  corrupt  society  of  Arabia,  and  his  gospel  may  prove  helpful 
to  the  black  races  of  Africa,  who  need  to  be  removed  by  a  great 
effort  from  their  low  worship  and  customs.  Beyond  that,  how- 
ever, Islam  can  not  possibly  be  the  creed  of  progressive  man- 
kind, for  it  represents  a  hardened,  stationary  belief.  Buddhism 
is,  of  course,  a  far  more  spiritual  creed,  born  of  as  noble  an  en- 
thusiasm as  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  it  has  exerted  for 
centuries  a  refining  influence  on  Oriental  life.  To-day  even  in 
some  parts  of  Burma  it  is  the  root  of  a  singularly  beautiful  and 
simple  life,  flowering  out  into  some  of  the  purest  virtues.  But, 
taking  the  East  as  a  whole.  Buddhism  is  almost  an  extinct  spir- 
itual force.  It  has  hardened  into  a  system,  mechanized  itself  in 
prayer-wheels,  tinkling  bells,  and  vain  repetitions.  In  China, 
to  which  it  penetrated  so  early,  it  is  not  the  active  force  in  life  ; 
such  religion,  or  rather  rationalized  morality,  as  actuates  the 
Chinese  mind  is  the  system  of  Confucius.  In  its  native  home 
(India)  Buddhism  is  no  more.  In  Japan  it  has  apparently  helped 
to  produce  an  externally  refined  character,  beneath  which,  how- 
ever, lie  some  very  sinister  traits  and  a  general  frame  of  mind 
which  is  esthetic  rather  than  religious.  Hinduism  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  great  fact,  its  priesthood  powerful,  its  numbers  growing, 
its  influence  enormous.  But  it  is  all  systematized  ;  its  increase 
is  by  accretion  rather  than  by  growth,  and — most  striking  fact  of 
all — it  tends  to  perish  when  brought  into  living  contact  with  cul- 
ture. It  can  not,  as  a  whole,  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions  of 
life. 

"We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  criticisms  just  made  on 
other  religions  might  be  passed  on  organized  Christianity  in 
some  of  its  forms.  As  we  have  said,  the  universal  tendency  of 
man  is  to  stereotype,  to  be  a  slave  of  the  letter  and  of  tradition, 
and  the  tendency  has  made  itself  only  too  painfully  manifest  in 
the  Christian  Church,  so  that  at  times  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
what  is  left  there  of  the  spirit  of  Christ?  The  Roman  Church  of 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  the  Eastern  Church  prior  to  the  Icono- 
clastic movement,  the  English  Church  under  the  first  two 
Georges,  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  last  century — what  stiffened 
corpses  they  all  seem  !  The  pulse  is  still ;  decay  seems  to  have 
marked  with  her  'effacing  fingers'  the  body  of  Christ.  But  it 
has  always  proved  in  the  Christian  world  that  death  is  but  the 
prelude  to  resurrection.  Out  from  the  black  chaos  when  the  Ro- 
man civilization  fell  and  crumbled  into  moldy  fragments,  Gregory 
and  Benedict  organized  a  new  spiritual  order  in  Western  Europe, 
an  order  marked  not  merely  by  faith,  but  by  faith  which  showed 
itself  in  works  so  beneficent  that  we  may  trace  in  large  measure 
the  better  elements  of  our  life  to-day  to  these  men.  When  the 
older  religious  movement  again  becomes  rigid  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  new  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  not 
organized  from  any  central  source,  but  growing  freely  from  dif- 
ferent perceptions  of  Christian  truth,  pour  fresh  streams  of  life 
and  thought  on  the  soil  of  Christianity.  A  mechanized  Chris- 
tianity in  England  is  met  by  the  faithful  fervor,  at  various  times, 
of  a  Wycliffe,  a  Latimer,  a  George  Fox,  a  Bunyan,  and  a  Wes- 
ley. The  renewal  of  life,  even  at  the  most  barren  period,  is  per- 
petual and  certain  ;  the  spring  never  runs  dry.  In  rich,  formal 
Milan,  St.  Carlo  r.orromeo  reveals  new  depths  in  the  Christian 
idea  of  love;  the  example  and  memory  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
inspires  men  and  women  to  a  love  for  the  suffering  which  Pliny 
and  Seneca,  with  all  their  fine  ethical  theories,  never  really  felt 
in  their  inmost  hearts.  Perhaps  the  true  central  life  of  Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  so  much  revealed  in  the  regular  ecclesi- 
astical system  as  in  the  spontaneous  offshoots  (at  times  '  per- 
plexed in  faith,  but  pure  in  deed')  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and  love 
which  have  grown  into  such  mighty  agencies  for  the  deliverance 
of  mankind." 
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RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCES   IN    THE    BOER    WAR. 

AN  interesting  revelation  of  a  type  of  primitive  religious  char- 
acter is  made  by  Col.  Arthur  Lynch,  of  the  Second  Irish 
Brigade  of  the  Boer  Army.  In  contradiction  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  many  writers,  Colonel  Lynch  asserts  that  while  the 
religious  idea  has  undoubtedly  played  a  great  role  in  the  war,  it 
must  be  counted  in  the  category  of  Boer  weaknesses.  He  writes 
(in  The  Independent,  August  16)  : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Boers  were  undoubtedly  as- 
tonished at  their  own  great  success.  It  had  something  of  the 
supernatural  about  it.  Here  was  a  nation  of  some  two  hundred 
thousand  souls  beating  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world.  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  plainly  visible  .  .  .  The  belief  of  the 
direct  intervention  of  God  took  such  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Boers  that  it  turned  the  brains  of  many  of  them  to  positive 
hallucinations.  They  believed  that  in  all  their  fights,  in  Natal 
at  least,  their  warring  hosts  were  accompanied  by  a  gigantic 
angel  robed  in  white  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse.  The 
angel  led  their  right  wing  and  directed  them  where  to  find  the 
weak  spots  of  the  English.  I  have  met  with  Boers,  and  also 
English  Afrikanders,  who  have  assured  me  that  they  beheld  this 
angel  of  victory  with  their  own  eyes.  It  was 'mystic,  marvel- 
ous. '  I  was  amazed  to  hear  of  this  famous  angel  even  from 
intelligent  and  educated  men  in  Pretoria.  It  was  not  safe  for 
one's  reputation  to  say  a  word  in  demur  in  conversation  with 
these  believers. 

"I  never  felt  any  enthusiasm  for  this  angelic  commandant- 
general,  for  one  of  his  influences  was  to  make  the  Boers  extremely 
careless  and  absurdly  confident.  That  was  logical.  Why  should 
they  trouble?  All  was  well.  They  were  quite  safe.  The  Lord 
had  sent  an  angel  to  lead  them  to  triumph  !  Consequently  when 
the  reverses  which  I  had  been  anticipating  did  arrive  at  length, 
the  natural  tendency  among  the  believers  in  the  angel  was  to- 
ward extreme  depression.  They  were  now  doubly  lost,  for  God 
Himself  had  forsaken  them.  How  was  it  possible  to  fight  against 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world  when  God  Himself  desired  their 
defeat?  

"At  one  period  looting  had  become  a  little  unrestrained,  and 
looting  had  led  to  insecure  ideas  of  meitm  and  tun  in  even  in  re- 
gard to  our  own  horses.  Now  I  never  found  that  the  long  prayers 
or  the  frequent  singing  of  psalms  among  the  Boers  had  the  slight- 
est effect  in  mitigating  this  nuisance.  One  of  my  men  taxed  a 
Boer  with  this  ;  he  said :  '  You  are  a  set  of  hypocrites  and  bad 
men,  for  you  pray  all  day  and  steal  our  horses  at  night.'  The 
Boer  remained  calm  and  serious.  '  No,'  he  replied  ;  'you  are  the 
bad  men,  for  you  steal  horses  and  you  do  not  pray.' 

"Another  little  instance  of  moral  obliquity  was  that  in  which  I 
observed  a  Boer  stealing  a  Bible — a  fine  illuminated  Bible.  I 
charged  him  with  the  theft.  He  replied  that  he  was  going  to 
take  it  home  for  his  pastor  !  " 

Colonel  Lynch  gives  the  following  picture  of  President  Kruger  : 

"The  President  is  a  Christian  of  quite  a  primitive  type,  except 
possibly  in  regard  to  such  injunctions  as  giving  all  that  one  has 
to  the  poor,  or  that  other  relative  to  the  poor  in  spirit.  He  is  the 
chief  of  the  Doppers,  a  sect  whose  pride  it  is  to  reduce  the  cere- 
mony of  religious  service  to  its  very  plainest  expression.  He 
disbelieves  in  hymns,  and  shrinks  with  horror  from  what  the 
strait-laced  Scots  used  with  equal  horror  call  the  'kist  o'  whit- 
tles.' Now  the  President  is  not  only  the  political  head  of  the 
country,  but  he  is  a  sort  of  uncrowned  pope  also,  and  his  influ- 
ence has  had  great  weight  upon  the  religious  convictions  of  his 
people.  He  told  them  God  was  on  their  side,  and  they  accepted 
his  statement  devoutly,  earnestly,  and  literally.  The  belief  that 
God  was  on  their  side  because  their  cause  was  just  easily  devel- 
oped into  the  belief  that  their  cause  was  just  because  God  was  on 
their  side.  The  President  consulted  his  Bible  at  every  turn,  and 
he  had  a  *-ext  appropriate  for  every  occasion.  The  battle-flags 
were  decorated  with  texts,  and  clergymen  were  appointed  to  go 
from  laager  to  laager  screwing  up  the  courage  of  the  burghers  by 
their  fervent  utterances  and  by  their  appeals  to  the  faith." 

Botha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  very  "religious"  man,  but 
Joubert  was  a  very  devout  Christian  ;  indeed.  Colonel  Lynch 
savs  that  the  cast  of  his  mind  "inclined  to  that  of  the  castor 


rather  than  to  the  general."  He  sometimes  opened  the  war 
councils  with  "eloquent  and  admirable"  prayers  that  lasted  half 
an  hour. 

Colonel  Lynch  says  in  conclusion : 

"To  sum  up,  the  religious  idea  among  the  Boers  was  some- 
thing far  more  vivid,  real,  familiar,  and  intense  than  I  have 
ever  observed  before  in  any  community — except,  indeed,  among 
Mohammedans.  It  became  assimilated  into  their  policy,  and  in- 
terwoven with  their  warlike  acts.  They  were  true  believers,  tho 
in  practical  matters  they  made  their  belief  adaptable  to  the  occa- 
sion. Narrow-minded  and  not  too  tolerant,  they  wrapped  them- 
selves up  in  a  little  round  of  life  which  deprived  them  of  the  gift 
that  Bobbie  Burns  prayed  for, 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. 

Source  of  strength  in  the  sense  of  being  a  mutual  bond  to  the 
people  ;  source  of  weakness  in  that  the  warping  of  their  intellect 
blinded  them  to  the  analysis  of  the  forces  on  which  victory  hangs  ; 
such  to  the  Boers  was  the  religious  idea.  In  victory  it  turned 
them  to  folly  ;  in  defeat  it  will  prove  their  consolation,  for  I 
believe  that  their  religion  has  a  deeper  root  in  their  minds  than 
their  love  of  liberty,  or  their  resolution  to  live  independent." 


A  CENTURY'S   PROGRESS   IN   CHURCH 
METHODS. 

A  SIDE  from  changes  in  our  conception  of  religion  itself,  in- 
■**■  eluding  a  vast  shifting  of  the  attitude  of  the  human  mind 
toward  dogma  and  eschatology,  the  past  century  has  been  marked 
by  multitudinous  and  almost  revolutionary  changes  in  the  exter- 
nal details  of  church  administration  and  worship.  Some  of  these 
are  recalled  to  our  attention  by  Rev  Dr.  J.  H.  Ecob,  in  Harper' s 
Magazine  (August).     He  writes: 

"Consider  the  single  item  of  church  music.  Wellnigh  the  dis- 
tance of  a  diameter  lies  between  the  church  music  of  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  century.  Recall  the  dismal  hymns,  lined 
out  to  more  dismal  tunes,  and  the  dreary  fugues,  as  dull  and  in- 
volved as  an  Indian  medicine-dance.  Our  fathers  did  not  rise 
up  on  a  certain  day  and  say,  '  Henceforth  we  are  done  with 
them  !'  But  as  the  musical  cultivation  of  the  people  advanced* 
church  music  perforce  shared  in  the  general  movement.  It  is 
sadly  true  that  bigotry  has  succeeded  in  holding  the  church  pretty 
steadily  to  the  rear  of  the  advancing  column,  but  no  institution 
can  live  wholly  outside  its  own  generation.  The  bigotry  which 
has  piously  shut  the  best  music  out  of  the  church  is  a  survival 
of  that  asceticism  which  nipped,  like  a  killing  frost,  everything 
vernal  in  the  religious  life.  But  as  the  rigors  of  bigotry  have 
softened  in  the  growing  warmth  of  general  enlightenment,  and 
the  love  and  culture  of  music  have  steadily  advanced,  the  church 
has  quietly  dropped  its  old  methods  and  has  unconsciously  taken 
on  the  new,  until  to-day  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  best 
music  of  the  world  is  laid  under  tribute  for  church  services. 
Even  the  wicked  music  of  the  heels  is  sometimes  so  judiciously 
'slowed  up,'  and  subdued  in  color,  and  punctuated  with  solemn 
pauses,  that  staid  deacons  decorously,  innocently  pace  to  their 
pews  to  strains  from  an  opera 

"Whatever  esthetic  feeling  might  have  existed  found  expres- 
sion as  difficult  as  early  flowers  in  the  rigors  of  a  New  England 
spring.  The  church  simply  shared  the  fate  of  the  common  life, 
except  that  it  may  have  been  somewhat  belated  by  the  prevail- 
ing asceticism  in  religious  thought.  As  wealth  increased,  the 
ideas  of  the  people  blossomed  into  richer  and  more  varied  forms. 
Leisure,  travel,  culture,  the  multiplication  of  beautiful  objects, 
came  like  verdure  after  rain.  We  have  reached  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, and  the  ideas  of  church  architecture  and  adornment  par- 
take in  the  general  enrichment  of  life. 

"Perhaps  in  no  one  particular  has  there  been  such  marked  ad- 
vance as  in  the  social  life  of  the  church.  One  can  easily  believe 
that  a  century  lies  between  the  bare  uncompromising  individual- 
ism of  1800  and  the  commanding  social  ideal  of  1900,  with  its 
attendant  warmth  of  atmosphere  and  variety  of  method.  The 
church  parlor  and  clubroom  and  kitchen  are  not  the  exponents  of 
a  passing  fad,  but  the  legitimate  fruitage  of  a  great  movement 
in  religious  thought.     The  church  has  advanced  from  the  govern- 
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mental  idea  of  God  to  the  paternal.  From  King  to  Father  is  a 
distance  in  thought  quite  astronomical,  and  the  present  genera- 
tion has  yet  to  measure  it.  The  divine  Fatherhood  is  brooding, 
like  the  Creative  Spirit,  upon  the  chaos  of  human  society.  Un- 
der its  mighty  influence  a  new  world  is  gathering  its  forces  and 
shaping  its  forms.  Not  only  do  men  now  see  that  the  church  is 
a  true  home,  but  that  the  world  itself  is  simply  a  household  of 
the  children  of  God.  Everything  human  must  be  vitalized  by 
the  Spirit  and  cast  in  the  mold  of  the  common  family  life." 

The  Sunday-school,  the  numerous  young  people's  associations, 
and  the  settlements  are  a  further  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  di- 
vine Fatherhood  and  His  nearness  to  the  human  family,  sa;  s  the 
writer.  They  can  no  longer  be  called  "outside  agencies, "  and 
soon  it  will  be  clear  that  "nothing  pertaining  to  the  family  on 
earth  can  be  called  'outside.'*' 

The  Christian  missionary  movement,  Dr.  Ecob  believes,  is  re- 
sponding more  slowly  to  the  logic  of  history.  The  didactic,  doc- 
trinal idea  is  still  dominant:  "Our  missionaries  still  go  forth 
not  as  heralds  of  the  cross,  but  as  heralds  of  a  particular  kind  of 
cross.  Perhaps  a  few  more  rebukes  like  that  from  Japan  will 
weed  us  of  our  folly :  '  We  want  no  more  doctrines.  We  want 
Christ." 

The  most  characteristic  and  important  movement  of  our  own 
day,  says  the  writer,  is  federation.  Denominational  intolerance, 
with  our  fathers,  was  not  "a  sin  to  be  repented,  but  a  virtue  to 
be  cultivated."  But  now  men's  minds  are  turned  toward  the 
advantages  of  a  common  social  and  religious  ideal — that  of 
brotherhood — and  we  see  that  we  are  "all  of  one  blood,"  and 
"cne  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  The  compelling  power  of 
that  ideal  "holds  and  carries  like  gravitation." 


THE  OLDEST  OF   BOOKS. 

ANEW  translation  of  various  archaic  Egyptian  writings,  in- 
cluding those  contained  in  the  celebrated  "  Prisse  Papyrus  " 
— called  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world — has  lately  been  made 
by  an  American  scholar,  Mr.  Isaac  Myer,  author  of  "The  Tab- 
balah"  and  "Scarabs."  This  new  anthology  throws  much  light 
on  the  early  standards  of  religious  thought  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
upon  the  ethical  and  social  characteristics  of  the  old  Egyptians. 
Mr.  Myer  is  a  believer  in  the  theory,  advanced  many  times  be- 
fore, that  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  system  of  ethics  and  sym- 
bolism was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  that  Jesus,  in 
the  interval  between  His  twelfth  and  thirtieth  years — of  which 
so  little  is  known — spent  some  time  in  Egypt.  His  theory  thus 
differs  from  that  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  author  of  those  ex- 
traordinary books,  "The  Devil's  Pulpit"  and  "The  Diagesis," 
who  held  that  the  Old-  and  Xew-Testament  writings  were  based 
wholly  upon  a  combination  of  early  Egyptian  religion  and  later 
theosophy,  and  were  written  by  Alexandrine  Gnostics  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ  to  embody,  under  a  pseudo-historical 
form,  certain  astrological  myths  relating  to  the  Sun-God  (Christ), 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  (the  twelve  Apostles),  and  the 
four  seasons  (the  four  evangelists) .  Mr.  Myer,  however,  accepts 
the  historic  basis  of  the  New  Testament,  but  regards  its  ethics  as 
based  upon  those  of  the  books  contained  in  the  Prisse  Papyrus. 
Of  these  books  he  says  : 

"They  inculcate  the  study  of  wisdom,  the  duty  to  parents  and 
superiors,  respect  for  property,  the  advantages  <>f  charitableness, 
peaceableness,  and  content:  of  liberality,  humility,  chastity,  and 
sobriety  ;  of  truthfulness  and  justice  ;  and  they  show  the  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  disobedience,  strife,  arrogance,  and  pride;  of 
tbfulness,  intemperance,  unchastity,  and  other  vices.  A 
reading  of  such  teachings  seems  to  go  far  to  show  that  a  fine 
ethical,  if  not  a  Christian,  morality  might  be  based  upon  its 
teachings,  as.  for  instance,  the  following  from  the  Hook  of  Ka 
gronna,  a  treatise  on  good  manners,  3998-3969  B.C.  : 

a  man  without  good  breeding,  to  whom  all  that  one  can 


say  is  without  any  effect,  who  makes  a  surly  face  to  the  advances 
of  him  of  a  gracious  heart,  he  is  an  affliction  to  his  mother  and 
his  relatives. ' 

"  In  the  book  of  Ptah-Hotep  will  be  found  the  following . 

"Be  not  haughty  because  of  thy  knowledge;  converse  thou 
with  the  ignorant  as  with  the  scholar,  for  the  barriers  of  art  are 
never  closed  ;  no  artist  ever  possessing  that  perfection  to  which 
he  should  aspire. 

"  If  thou  hast  to  do  with  a  disputant  when  he  is  hot.  act  as  one 
who  can  not  be  moved.  Thou  hast  the  advantage  over  him,  if 
only  in  keeping  silent  when  he  is  using  evil  speech. 

"If  thou  humblest  thyself  in  obeying  a  superior,  thy  conduct 
is  wholly  good  before  God.  Knowing  who  ought  to  obev,  and 
who  ought  to  command,  lift  not  thy  heart  against  the  latter. 

"  If  thou  art  a  wise  man,  train  up  a  son  who' will  be  pleasing 
to  God.  If  he  adjusts  his  discipline  to  thy  way,  and  occupies 
himself  with  thy  affairs  as  he  should,  do  him  all  the  good  that 
thou  art  able. 

'"  If  thou  hast  the  position  of  a  leader,  making  plans  go  forth 
at  thy  will,  do  perfect  things  which  posterity  will  remember,  not 
letting  prevail  words  which  multiply  flatterers,  raise  pride,  and 
produce  vanity. 

"'If  thou  desirest  thy  conduct  to  be  good  and  preserved  from 
evil,  keep  thyself  from  attacks  of  bad  temper.  ...  Be  not  of  an 
irritable  temper  as  to  what  is  happening  around  thee  ;  scold  only 
as  to  thine  own  affairs  :  ...  of  better  value  is  a  compliment  for 
what  displeases  thee,  than  rudeness.  It  is  wrong  to  fly  into  a 
passion  with  one's  neighbor  to  the  point  of  not  knowing  how  to 
manage  one's  words. 

"'If  thou  aimest  at  having  polished  manners,  do  not  question 
him  whom  thou  dost  accost.  Converse  with  him  in  private  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  embarrass  him.  Do  not  argue  with  hiin. 
except  after  letting  him  have  time  to  impregnate  his  mind  with 
the  subject  of  the  conversation.  If  he  shows  his  ignorance,  and 
if  he  giveth  thee  an  opportunity  of  making  him  ashamed,  .  .  . 
treat  him  with  respect.   .   .   .  do  not  reply  in  a  crushing  manner. '" 

"The  Psychostasia.  or  Judgment  of  the  Soul  of  the  Dead."  is  a 
section  of  "The  Books  of  the  Dead,"  and  is  of  especial  interest  to 
us  because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  early  Egyptian  eschatology. 
Mr.  Myer  says  of  it:  "It  shows  the  existence  with  them  of  a 
belief  in  a  judgment  after  death,  of  the  soul  or  conscience,  for 
man's  actions  while  in  life  upon  this  earth;  that  his  good  and 
evil  deeds  were  thought  to  originate  and  reside  in  his  heart ;  that 
man  had  while  on  earth  free  will  in  his  actions;  that  his  heart, 
emblem  of  his  conscience,  was  after  death  mystically  weighed  by 
Thoth,  symbol  of  the  intellectual  part  of  his  spiritual  nature ; 
.  .  .  that  the  principal  desire  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  was  for  his 
spiritual  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  an  eternal,  future  happy 
spiritual  life  in  the  Egyptian  heaven." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Rfv.  Charf.es  H.  Sheldon's  repute  in  England,  where  his  books 
first  obtained  their  present  vogue,  in  great  among  the  Free  Church  bodies, 
and  his  popularity  lias  been  shown  during  his  recent  visit  asdelegate  to  tiie 
Christian  Endeavor  convention  in  London.  Immense  crowds  flocked  to 
hear  him  conduct  a  "worker's  conference."  After  singing  and  prayer,  in 
which  he  faced  the  great  audience  alone,  he  gave  ready  and  brief  replies  to 
a  multitude  of  questions  on  religious  problems  of  the  day. 

ARCHDEACON  BRADY,  who  has  been  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  his 
long  experience  as  a  missionary  in  the  West,  tells  the  following  story  (we 
quote  from  The  Christian  Commonwealth,  London),  which  proves  that  ani- 
mals have  their  religious  antipathies  as  well  as  men.  He  says:  "A  little 
hoy  I  knew  of  in  the  West  belonged  to  a  family  who  had  trained  him  to 
believe  in  the  deep-water  form  of  baptism,  and  was  experimenting  with 
the  household  cat  and  a  bucket  of  water.  The  animal  evidently  did  not  be- 
lieve in  immersion,  for  she  resisted,  bit  and  scratched  and  used  bad  lan- 
guage—in the  cat  tongue  of  course.  Finally,  the  little  boy,  with  his  hands 
covered  with  scratches  and  with  tears  in  his  eves,  gave  up  the  effort  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  the  cat.  'Dog-gone  you  ' '  he  cried  notice  the 
choice  of  epithet  s  in  the  use  of  the  word  dog— '  go  and  be  an  Episcopal  cat 
if  you  want  to  '  '  " 

Tl  1 1  alarm  visible  in  the  attitude  of  the  religious  press  toward  the  "higher 
critics"  seems  to  be  declining,  according  to  The Congregat'ionalist  I  Boston). 
It  says:  "Diatribes  against  the  methods  ami  conclusions  of  the  higher 
critics  are  much  rarer  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Even  papers  which 
1  epresent  the  most  conservative  branches  of  the  church  seem  to  be  parting 

pany   with  the  spirit  of  heresy-hunting,  and  arc  disposed  to  allow  pi  e  .- 

cut  discussions  to  work  themselves  out  naturally,  and  to  remand  critical 
questions  to  the  study  and  the  classroom— where  they  properly  belong. 
The  approval  which  ha--  been  generally  expressed  regarding  the  action  of 
the  Methodist  Genera    !  in  the  case  ol  Professor  Mitchell,  of  B 

University,  is  1  his  broadening  temper,  and  our  foreign  ex- 

changes show  how  all  over  Christendom  thiswise  and  sensible  policy  to- 
ward mooted  theological  questions  is  gaining  ground." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


SOME    IMPRESSIONS   FROM    THE   PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

THE  few  who  make  such  comparisons  abroad  admit  that  the 
Chicago  exhibition  presented  an  outward  appearance  so 
beautiful  that  it  has  never  been  rivaled,  before  or  since.  Chicago 
had  space  and  a  fine  situation  for  her  fair,  and  she  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  most  of  these  advantages.  But  in  other  respects,  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900  is  said  to  be  a  much  bigger  affair.  It 
is  visited  by  more  people,  and  it  has  more  exhibits.  Whether 
it  pays,  however,  is  another  question.  The  Figaro  perpetrates 
the  following  joke : 

"Guide:     Having   shown   you   the    biggest    locomotive,    the 
largest  gun,   the  largest  dynamo  of  the  world,  I  will  now  ask 


HAPPY   THOUGHT 

Oom  Paii.  :  "I'm!  This  place  is  so  overrun  with  English.  I  think  I'll 
-%o  and  see  the  Paris  Exhibition.    They  tell  me  there  ain't  any  there  " 

— London  Punch. 

you  to  follow  me  to  the  largest  globe.  Right  before  us  is  the 
largest  tower,  over  there  the  biggest  wheel,  yonder  the  largest 
panorama  ;  in  fact,  everything  is  the  biggest  in  the  world. 

"  Stranger  :  That  is  hardly  true  ;  here  are  a  lot  of  restaurants 
which  are  of  medium  size  and  even  small. 

"Guide:  Never  mind.  Collectively  they  are  the  biggest 
financial  failure  of  the  world." 

The  United  States  is.  to  all  accounts,  worthily  represented. 
The  American  building  is  imposing,  and  European  visitors  do 
not  criticize  it,  as  some  Americans  have  done,  for  being  danger- 
ously flimsy.  The  Americans,  nevertheless,  do  not  seem  to  have 
an  exceptionally  prominent  exhibit,  except  in  some  details.  Chi- 
cago's particular  line  seems  to  receive  much  attention.  The 
Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  says  with  an  obvious  tinge  of  satire  : 

"The  United  States  is  specially  well  represented  in  the  food 
exhibit.  It  lias  evidently  been  the  aim  to  show  how  pork  is  effec- 
tively preserved  for  export.  The  exhibit  of  an  ice-wagon  for  the 
transport  of  fresh  beef  is  also  very  interesting.  .  .  .  It  is  claimed 
by  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago  that  its  preserves  are  suffi- 
cient for  70,000,000  people,  and  that  the  tins  sent  out  in  a  year 
could  form  a  chain  around  the  world." 


The  only  country  whose  exertions  have  been  such  as  to  affect 
its  political  prestige  appears  to  be  Germany.  The  Daily  Chron- 
icle (London)  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect: 

As  usual,  the  Germans  are  ahead  of  everybody  else.  The  part 
they  play  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  sign  of  the  times,  and 
the  Emperor  is  earning  the  reward  for  his  persistent  policy  of 
reconciliation  with  France.  Everywhere  Germany  is  most  prom- 
inent, even  in  the  marine  exhibit.  The  great  Berlin  crane  lifts 
English  goods,  the  German  dynamos  furnish  two  thirds  of  the 
light.  .  .  .  And  the  Seine  flows  only  a  few  yards  from  these  vic- 
tors in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  ! 

The  Germans  have  failed,  however,  to  satisfy  British  art  critics. 
In  the  Fortnight 'ly  Review  Heathcote  Statham  says  : 

"Tho  the  English  collection  might  well  have  been  a  stronger 
one,  there  is  enough  as  it  is  to  give  one  the  satisfactory  feeling 
that  France  and  England  are  ahead  of  every  other  coun- 
try in  painting.  The  Americans,  it  is  true,  have  Mr.  Abbey 
and  Mr.  Sargent,  but  they  are  very  exceptional  Americans,  and 
beyond  their  works  the  American  gallery  is  a  collection  of  me- 
diocrities. As  to  Italy,  the  less  said  the  better.  The  Germans, 
with  their  characteristic  vigor  and  thoroughness,  have  got  up  and 
decorated  their  galleries  better  than  any  other  nation  :  their 
columned  exedras,  black  plinth  and  gold  walls,  and  frieze  of  em- 
blematic animals,  are  very  effective  ;  but  the  general  style  of  the 
paintings  hung  in  these  sumptuous  rooms  is  coarse  and  their  color 
harsh.  If  Providence  had  given  the  Germans  artistic  genius  in 
proportion  to  their  energy  and  ambition,  there  would  indeed  be 
another  story  to  tell." 

The  attitude  of  the  French  press  is  very  l'emarkable,  for  not 
only  are  the  German  exhibits  which  are  recognized  as  such  at  a 
glance  commented  upon,  but  others,  which  might  by  a  hasty 
visitor  be  regarded  as  French,  are  pointed  out  as  German,  such 
as  the  enormous  electric  and  steam  engines  which  are  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  Exposition.  The  Illustration  (Paris) 
says  : 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  all  divisions,  except  the  colonial, 
Germany  excels.  Not  that  she  has  been  favored.  Other  nations 
have  been  given  equal  space,  but  the  Germans  have  shown  ex- 
traordinary energy.  Their  industrial  power  and  their  prosperity 
is  evident  everywhere,  and  their  discipline  is  remarkable.  There 
are  no  private  exhibitors.  There  is  only  one — Germany.  The 
Emperor  appears  to  have  subjected  the  whole  to  his  single  will. 
He  has  had  collaborators — architects,  painters,  sculptors,  pro- 
fessors— but  his  hand  is  visible  in  everything.  Perhaps  this 
ability  of  the  Germans  to  subject  intelligence  to  discipline  is  the 
secret  of  their  success." 

The  Figaro  thinks  it  would  be  simply  ostrich-like  to  ignore  the 
advance  of  the  Germans.  Many  French  papers,  willing  to  ad- 
mire the  Emperor,  but  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  French  people 
can  be  equaled  by  others,  surmise  that  if  the  Germans  in  Paris 
do  not  appear  like  barbarians,  it  is  because  they  have  been 
warned  by  the  Emperor  to  behave  themselves. 

The  feeling  that  has  existed  between  France  and  England  for 
the  last  two  years,  since  the  Fashoda  incident,  has  resulted  in  a 
very  slim  attendance  upon  the  Exposition  by  the  English,  and 
their  journals  have  paid  to  it  comparatively  little  attention.  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (Liberal)  deplores  this  fact  as  follows: 

"  We  had  hoped  that  the  exhibition,  by  drawing  Englishmen  to 
France  and  giving  Frenchmen  the  opportunity  of  making  them 
welcome,  would  have  helped  to  create  a  better  feeling.  The  fear 
is  rather  that  the  shunning  of  the  exhibition  will  have  the  con- 
trary  effect.  Paris  is  undoubtedly  suffering  from  it.  The  ab- 
sence of  many  thousands  of  the  most  probable  and  best  paying 
visitors  is  only  too  likely  to  disturb  calculations  and  cut  off  the 
margin  of  profit  'Serve  them  right'  will  no  doubt  be  the  com- 
ment of  some  Englishmen.  Vet.  if  a  punishment,  it  is  rather  a 
costly  punishment  for  commercial  and  businesslike  Englishmen 
to  inflict      Not  to  see  a  unique  and  beautiful  show   :  -  of 

pleasure,  but  not  to  exhibit  and  not  to  see  the  amazing  exhibits 
from   all  branches  of  industry  which  are  gathered   together  in 
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Paris  at  this  moment  is  a  loss  of  business  and  education.  One 
walk  round  the  machinery  section  would  tell  an  English  engineer 
where  he  is  falling  behind  and  why  he  is  falling  behind  better 
than  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  that  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  In  the  absence  of  England,  the  exhibition 
has  become  a  triumph  lor  German}'.  German  machinery  and 
nan  manufactures  as  seen  in  Paris  are  already  proclaimed  as 
a  revelation  to  the  business  world,  and  for  this,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  the  English  engineer  and  the  English  manufacturer  will 
pay  heavily.  Another  fact,  too,  should  not  be  missed  by  those 
who  watch  the  signs  of  the  times.  Since  1S70  there  has  been  no 
such  intercourse  between  French  and  Germans  as  in  Paris  this 
year.  The  Germans  swarm  in  Paris,  are  made  welcome  and  en- 
joy it  thoroughly.  That,  we  may  be  sure,  is  going  to  have  its 
effect  on  politics.  Can  we  be  equally  sure  that  England  will  not 
pay  a  rather  heavy  price  for  her  absence  both  in  business  and 
politics?" — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIA   AND  GREAT   BRITAIN    IN   ASIA. 

DESPITE  the  evident  want  of  accord  among  the  powers, 
there  is  little  doubt  abroad  that  the  Chinese  must  succumb 
to  the  forces  which  have  been  put  in  motion  against  them.  The 
question  of  greatest  interest  is,  therefore,  "What  will  happen 
when  the  Chinese  are  beaten?  "  The  prevalent  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  partitioning  of  China  is  unavoidable,  and  that  Russia 
will  obtain  the  lion's  share.  Russia,  indeed,  shows  the  confi- 
dence of  strength.  Great  Britain,  which  at  one  time  claimed 
precedence  in  China,  is  forced  to  retire.  Nobody  in  England 
proposes  that  she  make  war  upon  Russia  unaided,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  of  obtaining  a  reliable  ally.  The  Specta- 
tor (London)  expresses  itself,  in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

Japan  appears  at  first  sight  a  desirable  ally,  but  in  reality  she- 
is  not.  To  choose  Japan  is  to  defy  Europe.  France  is  certain  to 
follow  Russia.  The  Germans  and  Austrians  will  refuse  to  fight 
France  and  Russia  for  the  sake  of  empire.  The  German  Em- 
peror is  not  likely  to  attempt  carrying  out  his  ideas  in  China 
against  the  plans  of  Russia,  when  he  can  get  just  as  many  ad- 
vantages by  going  with  Russia.  Is  England  to  oppose  Europe 
with  only  Japan  as  an  ally?  It  is  very  doubtful  that  America  is 
prepared  to  fight  heartily  for  any  question  in  the  far  East,  except 
full  liberty  to  trade,  which  Russia  would  no  more  refuse  in  the 
Yellow  Sea  than  in  the  Black  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  not  heartily  go  to  war  for  the  benefit  of  a  "colored" 
power.     We  should  be  left  alone  to  fight  for  the  benefit  of  Japan. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  points  out  that  these  doubts 
regarding  the  course  Great  Britain  should  take  constitute  in 
themselves  a  weakness,  and  says  : 

"  Nearly  all  the  powers  show  want  of  decision  in  the  face  of  the 
Chinese  problem.  Russia's  ambitions  alone  are  clearly  defined, 
and  in  part  realized.  She  claims  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Great  Wall,  and  will  keep  it.  Japan  has  dreamed  a  long  time  of 
an  Asia  for  the  Asiatics— from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  an 
Asia  for  the  Japanese.  But  circumstances  force  her  to  watch  for 
opportunities  for  annexing  even  a  part.  England  has  enormous 
ambitions;  she  claims  the  entire  valley  of  the  Yang-tse  ;  but  the 
circumstances  are  against  her  ;  hence  many  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  best  to  claim 
a  sphere  of  interest  or  to  preserve  the  'open  door.'" 

The  Rheinisch-  Westf&lische  Zeitung  (Elberfeld)  declares  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Russia  and  England  to  come  to  terms,  and 
that  England  must  lose  in  the  contest,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.     That  paper  says  : 

"Russia  presses  naturally  to  the  south  in  search  of  an  open 
sea,  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  development  of  the 
empire.  Her  policy  is  steady  and  easily  understood.  Politics 
or  force  are  employed,  as  is  deemed  most  advantageous,  but  the 
same  end  is  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  from  her  object  Russia 
never  swerves,  except  to  make  an  advantageous  detour.  She 
never  weakens,  except  in  appearance.  All  the  disputes  and 
bickerings  between  England  and  Russia  are  but  moves  in  the 
game  for  mastery  in  Asia,  which  will  finally  be  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  the  sword. 


"But  if  Russian  policy  is  firm  and  easy  to  understand,  that 
of  England,  on  the  contrary,  is  vacillating  and  puzzling,  both  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  For  the  last  ten  years  she  has  shown 
an  utter  lack  of  backbone.  In  spite  of  much  protesting  and 
threatening,  she  has  steadily  bent  to  the  will  of  Russia,  and  has 
thus,  to  a  great  extent,  forfeited  her  prestige.  Her  reason  for 
this  is  hard  to  find,  for  by  this  system  she  loses  everything,  and 
can  not  possibly  gain  anything. 

"Russia  has  managed  to  extract  profit  from  everything,  and 
always  at  the  expense  of  England.  Her  influence  has  grown  as 
steadily  as  that  of  England  has  waned.  In  Korea,  for  example, 
she  has  managed  to  secure  a  good  foothold,  and  that  without 
coming  into  open  collision  with  Japan.  Having,  by  the  building 
of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  made  connection  with  Eastern  Asia, 
she  begins  to  press  the  advantage,  through  the  Chinese  railroad, 
southward.  She  has  already  60,000  men  in  the  Amur  district, 
and  by  the  Siberian  Railroad  can  in  a  very  short  time  vastly 
strengthen  her  army  there.  In  Manchuria,  which,  altho  nomi- 
nally Chinese,  is  really  Russian,  her  troops  are  so  placed  that, 
even  without  the  railroad,  they  can  be  quickly  concentrated. 
Her  position  was  wonderfully  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Talien-Wan  ;  and  the  completion  of  that  master- 
stroke was  the  seizure  of  Masampo.     These  moves  are  all  in- 


"  IN   UNITY  IS  STRENGTH." 


—  Amsterdammer. 


tended  to  influence  Japan.  Russia  is  laying  her  plans  and  pre- 
paring her  movements  so  carefully  that  no  English  fleet  and  no 
Japanese  army  will  be  able  to  oust  her,  wdiere  she  has  once  firmly 
set  her  foot. 

"England  encouraged  herself  too  long  in  the  mistaken  idea 
that  some  day  China  would  be  a  valuable  ally.  By  her  change 
of  sides  and  weakness  England  has  neither  won  the  admiration 
of  China  not  will  she  derive  any  profit.  Had  she  been  as  power- 
ful on  land  as  on  sea,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  would  ere  now 
have  taken  a  much  more  active  part  in  Chinese  affairs.  She  her- 
self recognizes  that  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  the  offensive, 
for  she  would  have  to  deal  with  others  than  China.  Besides,  she 
is  hampered  by  India,  which  is  the  heel  of  this  Achilles,  as  she  is 
well  aware.  The  Hindus  are  only  waiting  for  a  convenient  op- 
portunity to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  English. 

"The  position  taken  by  France  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
England,  and  the  tone  of  the  French  press  shows  what  that  posi- 
tion is.  Having  established  herself  firmly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mekong,  she  has  driven  in  a  wedge  between  the  British  sphere 
in  China  and  Burma,  so  that  England  finds  herself  in  danger  of 
being  caught  between  Russia  in  the  north  and  France  in  the 
south.  Whether  she  shall  retain  the  Yang-tse  valley,  will  de- 
pend on  whether  she  can  defend  it  by  force  of  arms.  All  the 
same,  England  is  evidently  determined  that  if  China  is  to  be  par 
titioned,  she  shall  have  the  best  slice — namely,  the  Yang-tse 
valley." 

Major-General  Kramer,  nevertheless,  doubts  that  an  attack 
upon  British  India  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  Russia.  He 
says : 

"Russian  military  authorities  say  that,  should  one  of  their  di- 
visions appear  on  the  borders  of  India,  the  military  power  of 
England  would  be  immediately  broken   by  the   uprising  of  the 
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natives.  This  is  very  much  to  be  doubted.  Such  a  rising  of  the 
Hindus  could  not  be  looked  for  until  the  Russians  had  gained 
great  advantages  over  the  British,  and  had  completely  weakened 
them,  and  until  the  army  of  occupation  had  been  defeated  at  the 
frontier.  Until  then  the  Indians  would  not  be  likely  to  rise  ;  they 
would  simply  await  events.  So  that  it  would  be  no  question  of 
sending  simply  an  army  corps,  as  the  Russian  officers  maintain, 
but  of  an  army  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  English.  And  fail- 
ure to  accomplish  their  object  would  spell  disaster  to  the  power 
of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia." 

The  Russians  and  English  seem  to  be  on  anything  but  good 
terms  in  Tien-Tsin.  Admiral  Seymour  wished  to  keep  the  rail- 
road entirely  in  British  hands.  The  Russians  answered  by  oust- 
ing the  British  altogether,  according  to  some  English  papers, 
whose  reports,  however,  must  be  received  with  caution.  The 
French  assume  a  kind  of  monopoly  over  the  transport  service  on 
the  river.  The  Russians  resent  the  accusation  of  cruelty  and 
barbarity  which  is  made  against  them  by  the  English  cable 
agencies.  "But,"  as  the  Amsterdam  Handelsblad  remarks, 
"  there  is  no  remedy  so  long  as  the  telegraph,  this  powerful 
agency  for  directing  public  opinion  the  way  it  should  go,  is  in 
British  hands. "  The  Russian  papers  speak  of  Great  Britain 
without  mincing  words.     The  Sviet  (St.  Petersburg)  says  : 

"As  Christians,  the  Russians  will  defend  Englishmen  in  China, 
"tho  that  nation  may  be  the  enemy  of  all  others.  For  nominally 
the  English  are  also  Christians.  But  England  must  mind  her 
p's  and  q's.  Not  in  her  interest,  will  the  blood  of  Russians, 
Frenchmen,  and  Germans  be  shed  in  China  ;  not  England  will 
dictate  the  terms  when  peace  is  restored.  She  will  not  hold  first 
place,  but  last.  We  do  not  say  this  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  we  state  but  the  naked  facts.  Already  voices  are  heard 
to  exclaim  that  spheres  of  interest  must  be  defined  in  China.  So 
be  it.  England  will  not  be  driven  from  the  council  of  nations, 
but  she  must  behave  with  due  modest}-.  No  one  will  throw  up 
her  deeds  in  South  Africa  ;  but  every  one  will  remember  that  the 
purple  of  her  apparent  majesty  is  more  than  half  dyed  in  the 
guiltless  blood  of  men  fighting  for  freedom." 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine,  a  writer  quotes  Sir  George  Clark 
to  show  that  England  has  gained  nothing  by  attempting  to  keep 
Russia  from  the  sea.     We  take  the  following  from  this  quotation  : 

"  From  first  to  last  the  policy  of  hostility  to  Russia  has  proved 
an  absolute  failure.  It  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  retarded 
her  Asiatic  expansion.  It  has  bred  and  maintained  misunder- 
standing and  ill-feeling  between  two  great  nations.  It  has  di- 
rectly provoked  measures  of  reprisal  which  have  entailed  com- 
mercial and  other  losses  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
India.  It  has  not  conduced  to  our  national  dignity.  .  .  .  Reflec- 
tion will  show  that,  after  two  centuries  of  expansion,  Russia  has 
not  occupied  a  square  yard  of  territory  which  is  now  or  has  ever 
been  desired  by  Great  Britain.  This  can  not  be  said  of  France, 
of  Germany,  or  of  the  United  States.  In  such  circumstances  it 
is  especially  difficult  to  believe  that  a  direct  understanding  with 
Russia  in  Asia — such  an  understanding  as  was  reached  with 
Germany  in  East  Africa  and  in  New  Guinea,  and  as  we  are  pa- 
tiently seeking  to  obtain  with  France  in  West  Africa — is  impos- 
sible. Until  Russia  advances  into  a  defined  sphere  of  British 
influence,  we  have  no  grievance  against  her  ;  until  such  a  sphere 
is  defined,  we  have  no  claim  to  arrest  her  advance." — Trans/a- 
tions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


now  36  per  cent.  More  noteworthy  is  the  decrease  in  Austria. 
where  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  it  has  dropped  from  39.5 
percent.  1037.4.  In  Belgium,  the  percentage  in  1871  was  still 
32.1,  but  in  1897  only  29;  and  in  France  the  shrinkage  in  the 
same  period  was  from  25.5  to  22.4.  Next  to  Norway,  the  most 
favorable  data  are  reported  from  Switzerland.  —  Translation 
made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


Decreasing  Birth-Rate  in  Europe.— New  statistics 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia,  the  percentage  of  increase  by  births  has  been 
diminishing  since  1S91,  the  average  decline  being  three  per  cent. 
The  greatest  difference  is  shown  by  England,  where  births  have  re- 
ceded from  34  per  cent,  to  29. 1  per  cent. ,  and  the  smallest  by  Nor- 
way, namely,  o.  1  percent.  From  1S71  to  1S75,  the  increase  by  birth 
in  Germany  was  39.9  per  cent.,  but  in  1891-95  this  had  sunk  to 
36.3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  year  1S97  it  went  down  to  36  per  cent. 
The  general  average  from  1881  to  1SS5  was  36.S  per  cent.,  but  is 


WHAT   KAISER    WILHELM    SAID. 

IN  a  series  of  speeches  to  his  troops  and  in  discourses  to  his 
sailors  during  Sunday  services,  the  German  Emperor  has 
repeatedly  called  for  vengeance  upon  the  Chinese  ;  but  none  of 
these  speeches  has  made  such  a  stir  as  the  address  to  the  East- 
Asiatic  brigade.  No  official  report  of  what  the  Emperor  said 
is  likely  to  be  made,  and  reporters  are  not  admitted  on  such 
occasions.  Hence  many  versions  of  his  speech  are  to  be  found. 
The  Reichs-Anzeiger,  however,  publishes  a  version  which  prob- 
ably has  the  Emperor's  sanction,  for,  being  an  official  gazette, 
its  contents,  according  to  parliamentary  usage,  are  open  to  discus- 
sion in  the  Reichstag.     We  quote  as  follows  : 

"...  The  German  empire  is  in  duty  bound  to  defend  its  citi- 
zens when  they  are  oppressed  abroad.  The  new  empire  is  able 
to  fulfil  tasks  which  the  ancient  Roman-German  empire  could 
not  fulfil.  The  medium  through  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  arm}-.  In  thirty  years  of  honest,  faithful  work,  the  armv 
has  been  developed  according  to  the  principles  of  my  departed 
grandfather.  You  also  have  received  your  training  according 
to  these  principles,  and  you  shall  now  show  their  value  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy.  ...  A  difficult  task  awaits  you.  You  are  to 
right  a  great  wrong.  The  Chinese  have  overthrown  the  law  of 
nations,  they  have  treated  with  a  scorn  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  the  sanctity  of  the  ambassador  and  the  duties 
of  hospitality.  This  is  all  the  more  revolting  as  the  crime  was 
committed  by  a  nation  which  is  proud  of  its  hoary  civilization. 

"Show  the  old  Prussian  efficiency  ;  be  Christians  in  the  cheer- 
ful endurance  of  sufferings.  May  honor  and  glory  follow  your 
army  and  flags.  Set  an  example  in  discipline  and  manlv  dignity 
to  the  whole  world.  You  know  well  that  you  will  fight  an  enemy 
who  is  brave,  well-armed,  crafty,  and  cruel.  When  you  reach 
him,  remember  this:  No  quarter  is  to  be  given,  prisoners  are 
not  to  be  taken.  Handle  your  arms  in  such  a  way  that  for  many, 
many  years  *  no  Chinaman  will  dare  to  look  awry  at  a  German. 

"Preserve  your  military  discipline,  and  may  God's  blessing  be 
with  you.  The  prayers  ot  the  people  and  my  best  wishes  accom- 
pany you.  Open  a  way  for  civilization  once  for  all  time.  Good- 
by  to  you,  fellow  soldiers  !  " 

This  speech  has  called  forth  an  immense  amount  of  criticism, 
and"  not  less  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,"  according  to  the  Berlin 
Echo,  which  summarizes  German  opinion.     It  says  in  substance  : 

The  papers  which  do  not  like  to  criticize  declare  that  the  Em- 
peror did  not  mean  to  say  that  quarter  should  never  be  given  and 
prisoners  never  taken  ;  but  that  he  intended  to  warn  the  men 
specially  against  an  exceptionally  cruel  enemy.  Among  such 
journals  are  the  Kolnische,  the  Conservative  Reichsbote,  the 
Kreuz-Zeitung,  and  the  Agrarian  7 ages-Zeitung.  But  the 
Antisemitic  Staatsbiirger,  the  T&gliche  Rundschau,  the  Munich 
Allgemeine,  and  others  will  hear  of  no  modification,  but  say  the 
Kaiser  clearly  ordered  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  given,  as  that  is 
the  only  way  to  treat  the  Chinese.  The  great  majority  agree 
with  the  Berlin  Tageblati  and  National  Zeitung,  which  say  that 
the  Germans  will  not  act  like  Huns  anywhere,  be  it  in  China  or 
anywhere  else. 

The  Nation  (Berlin)  says  ; 

"The  speech  was  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  his  soldiers, 
and  in  Germany  we  endeavor  to  abstain  from  meddling  in  such 
cases  ;  but  in  its  printed  form  the  address  goes  all  over  the  world, 
and  is  used  by  the  enemies  of  Germany  for  their  purposes.  This 
influence  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many  versions. 


**Auf  tansend  Jahrt  hinaus."     The  expression  is  idiomatic— Editor  of 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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and  that  some  papers  extended  and  altered  the  text  to  suit  them- 
selves. There  is  only  one  remedy,  the  Government  must  take 
care  that  cause  for  political  mistakes  like  the  publication  of  such 
speech  not  exist. " 

Many  papers  point  out  that  the  Emperor  does  not  like  to  have 
Lis  speeches  "doctored"  for  publication,  whether  or  not  they  are 
acceptable  to  the  world.  Outside  of  Germany,  the  Reichs-An- 
version  has  been  largely  ignored,  and  another  version  in 
which  the  troops  are  told  to  act  like  the  Huns  is  commented  upon 
in  England.      The  Spectator  (London)  says  . 

"The  modern  rule  against  refusing  quarter  has  two  justifica- 
tions in  policy — one  that  men  refused  quarter  wear  down  the 
fighting  strength  of  those  who  refuse  it,  and  the  other  that  sol- 
diers so  encouraged  to  display  ferocity  grow  impatient  of  disci- 
pline and  ultimately  disobedient.  The  object  of  war  is  submis- 
sion, not  slaughter,  and  the  '  Scourge  of  God, '  as  Attila  called 
himself,  was  defeated  in  his  greatest  battle,  and  left  behind  him 
nothing  but  the  name  of  the  greatest  foe  that  had  ever  threatened 
civilization.  It  is  not  for  Europe  to  remove  Mongol  cruelty  by 
becoming  as  merciless  as  the  Mongol." 

The  St.  fames' s  Gazette  (London)  says: 

"According  to  other  reports,  what  the  Kaiser  said  was  that  the 
enemy  his  troops  would  meet  would  give  no  quarter  and  would 
take  no  prisoners.  It  is  possible  that  he  actually7  remarked  that 
*  no  quarter  would  be  given  and  no  prisoners  would  be  taken, ' 
which  can  be  construed  either  way.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  sterner  command  harmonizes  best  with  the  Kaiser's  ex- 
pressed desire  that  no  Chinaman  shall  dare  to  '  look  askance  at' 
or  '  to  beard'  or '  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  at'  a  German  for  a  thou- 
sand years." 

According  to  the  Niewcus  van  den  Dag  (Amsterdam),  a  ring 
containing  a  quick-acting  poison  is  to  be  supplied  to  each  Ger- 
man soldier  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  as  he  is  convinced  that  the 
Chinese  will  treat  their  prisoners  with  their  traditional  cruelty. 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ANARCHIST  CRIMES  AND   THE    PRESS. 

WHENEVER  an  anarchistic  outrage  is  committed,  the  press 
of  the  world  comes  forward  with  all  sorts  of  suggestions 
for  preventing  the  repetition  of  such  crimes.  It  has  often  been 
suggested  that  the  publicity  which  is  given  to  the  name  of  the 
criminal  and  the  notoriety  he  enjoys  is  the  chief  incentive  ;  but 
never  before  have  so  many  prominent  journals  demanded  that 
the  newspapers  themselves  apply  the  remedy.  In  many  Euro- 
pean journals  the  murderer  of  King  Humbert  will  find  little  con- 
cerning him.  The  5/.  Petcrsburgcr  Zeitung,  one  of  the  oldest 
papers  published  in  the  German  language,  and  perhaps  second 
to  none  in  international  influence,  says: 

"The  thousands  of  newspapers  which  distribute  the  portraits 
and  biographies  of  anarchist  criminals  only  assist  in  his  glorifi- 
cation and  encourage  other  cowardly  assassins.  Surely,  when 
an  individual  from  the  dregs  of  the  population  who  has  brooded 
for  years  over  the  perpetration  of  a  murder  finds  that  he  is  made 
into  a  hero,  his  companions  must  be  fired  with  a  desire  for  like 
publicity.  It  is  time  that  the  press  of  all  countries  busies  itself 
more  with  this  matter.  Every  line  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  had  better  remain  unwritten  and  imprinted.  Instead 
of  a  description  of  the  personality  and  life  of  the  assassin,  the 
silence  of  contempt  and  detestation  should  be  resorted  to,  for 
practical  as  well  as  ideal  reasons." 

The    Tages-Zeitung  (Berlin)  thinks  that  the    suppression  or 

restriction    of   revolutionary   publications    must   accompany   all 
other  measures.     It  adds  : 

"The  assassin  was,  this  time  as  always,  anything  but  promi- 
nent even  among  his  companions.  The  agitators  do  not  risk 
their  skins.  The  assassin  was  a  depraved  individual  whose 
weak  intellect  and  weaker  will  power  could  not  withstand  the 
fanatical  suggestions  of  the  meetings  he  frequented.     Such  peo- 


ple have  nothing  to  lose  but  an  ignoble  life  ruined  by  vice  ;  but 
they  may  gain  a  place  in  revolutionary  almanacs  !  For  the  theo- 
retical difference  vanishes  in  this  case.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  such  an  individual  become  an  assassin, and  he  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hero  both  by  Socialists  and  Anarchists.  When  will 
the  states  of  Europe  muster  up  enough  energy  to  act  in  unison 
against  this  danger? " 

The  Pester- Lloyd  (Budapest)  says: 

"  The  murderer  who  seeks  his  victim  among  royalty  does  not 
regard  himself  as  a  murderer,  but  as  a  martyr,  and  he  revels  in 
heroic  fame.  Let  us  renounce  the  privilege  of  feeding  the  vanitv 
of  murderers,  and  Anarchistic  actions  will  diminish  until  they 
vanish.  As  soon  as  the  Anarchist  discovers  that  he  must  go  to 
the  gallows  with  as  little  notoriety  as  the  common  murderer,  that 
he  has  no  longer  a  chance  of  notoriety,  his  crazy  enthusiasm 
must  vanish  for  want  of  nourishment.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Anarchist  has  no  clearly  defined  aim.  He  just  runs  at 
any  great  man,  like  a  wild  animal.  He  does  not  intend  to  obtain 
any  practical  advantages  for  himself  or  the  world  at  large,  or  for 
a  certain  class.  He  does  not  know  what  he  wants  ;  he  is  a  nihi- 
list. If  anything  tempts  him,  it  is  the  description  of  his  crime, 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  newspapers  with  his  name.  Take 
this  away,  and  the  real,  tho  often  unconscious,  incentive  is 
gone." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 

Child  Labor  in  the  South. 

Ed '//or  of  The  Literary  Digest.- 

In  your  issue  of  July  21  appears  an  article  on  "Child  Labor  in  the  South" 
which  is  so  grossly  inaccurate  and  does  such  an  injustice  to  the  South,  and 
especially  to  the  town  of  Concord,  N.  C,  that  1  hope  you  will  be  as  fair  in 
this  instance  as  you  usually  are  and  give  me  a  hearing. 

There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  defend  Concord  other  than  the  love  of 
fair  play.  In  the  article  referred  to,  the  Rev.  J.  Mont  Travis  is  quoted  as 
saying  :  "Cotton-mills  are  being  built  all  over  the  South  by  Northern  capi- 
tal, and  with  the  employment  of  cheap  labor  are  driving  the  manufacturers 
out  of  New  England." 

If  there  has  been  driven  out  of  New  England  a  decently  equipped  cotton- 
mill  in  the  last  ten  years,  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  and  I  am  fairly  well  posted 
in  the  cotton-mill  movement  in  this  country.  There  is  as  much  foundation 
for  the  other  statements  made  in  said  letter  as  for  this  one. 

For  ten  years  ending  the  last  of  August,  1899,  I  was  superintendent  of 
the  mill  mentioned  in  said  letter  as  having  increased  its  capital  stock 
threefold  in  thirteen  years.  During  that  time  (and  I  believe  that  substan- 
tially the  same  order  of  things  exists  now  as  existed  then),  I  don't  believe 
that  a  child  only  eight  years  of  age  ever  worked  all  night  in  the  mill. 
There  never  was  a  hand  who  worked  on  the  night  shift  from  six  in  the 
evening  to  six  in  the  morning  as  he  alleges,  for  the  mill  never  ran  such 
hours.  No  child  eight  years  of  age  ever  worked  there  all  night  for  ten 
cents  unless  they  were  doing  piecework  and  were  just  learners.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  these  night  hands,  that  the  Rev.  Travis  is  so  con- 
cerned about,  go  to  work  Monday  evening  at  7  P.M.,  and  quit  off  at  6  a.m.. 
Tuesday  morning,  "  with  an  interval  at  midnight  for  lunch."  This  is  re- 
peated until  Friday  night,  then  they  quit  Saturday  morning  at  6  A.M.,  to  go 
in  the  mill  no  more  until  Monday  morning — five  nights  often  hours  and 
fifty  minutes  each,  or  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  for  which  they  get  six  full 
days'  pay.  I  believe  that  the  New  England  mills  run  fifty-eight  hours- 
four  more  than  these  folks  do. 

As  to  education  :  the  mill  has  built  at  its  own  expense  a  splendid  school- 
house  and  three  teachers  are  employed  nine  months  in  the  year.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  mill-children,  whom  he  says  have  no  opportunity  to  get  an 
education.  The  other  mill  in  the  town  has  equal  educational  advantages. 
Again,  when  I  left  the  mill  mentioned,  at  least  fifteen  of  the  families  em- 
ployed there  were  living  in  their  own  houses,  purchased  with  their  savings, 
while  employed  at  the  mill.  Now  as  an  evidence  of  my  sincerity,  I  will  put 
up  at  the  Cabonus  Savings- Bank  or  the  National,  $150  to  pay  the  way  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  facts,  the  committee  to  consist  of  three  minis- 
ters, brought  from  any  State  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  provided 
that,  if  Presbyterians  ministers  are  chosen,  they  are  not  to  belong  to  any 
synod  in  or  around  Pittsburg,  Pa.  If  the  reverend  gentlemen  will  put  up 
the  like  amount  to  be  given  to  the  school  at  Concord,  should  my  statement 
of  facts  be  found  incoi  rect  and  his  correct,  we  can  soon  see  who  has  the 
straight  of  the  matter.  The  gentlemen  either  had  his  information  from  an 
unworthy  source,  or  has  wilfully  misstated  the  facts.  I  know  no  such 
condition  exists  as  he  claims.  LOUIS  D.  DUVAL. 

Henrietta,  n.  C. 


Mr.  CHOATE  lately  went  into  a  London  bookshop  to  buy  a  copy  of 
Dante's  "Hell."  The  Woman's  Journal  relates  that  the  shop  assistant  de- 
parted to  seek  the  book,  but  soon  returned  to  remark  :  "I  am  very  sorry, 
but  we  haven't  got  'Hell,'  by  Mr.  Dante.  We've  got  'Twenty  Years  in 
South  Africa,'  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  if  that  would  do."  "And,  feeling,"  eon- 
eludes  Mr.  Choate,  "that  thai  was  practically  the  same  tiling,  I  took  the 
book  " 
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FOREIGN      POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  Washington  writes  from  Valencia,  June 
9,  1900,  as  follows  : 

In  the  past  year,  prior  to  my  occupancy  of  this 
post,  attention  was  several  times  invited  to  the 
opening  of  this  district  for  American  wheat. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  to  any  extent.  The  market  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  Marseilles  middlemen,  who  usually  dis- 
pose of  their  occasional  exports  of  American  wheat 
to  Valencia,  to  a  local  combination  of  several 
brokers. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  this  method  can  be  pursued 
with  profit,  direct  dealing  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  our  exporters,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
sufficient  demand  exists  to  repay  closer  investiga- 
tion. 

I  copy  below  a  letter  expressing  the  views  of 
Mr.  R.  U.  Cunningham,  a  Valencia  merchant,  on 
the  subject : 

"I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
direct  business  in  American  wheat  in  this  market, 
and  I  will  be  pleased  if  you  could  further  my  en- 
deavors to  secure  same.  Some  38,000  tons  of  for- 
eign wheat  have  entered  this  port  during  the  past 
ten  months,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  large 
crops  cultivated  here.  The  wheat  grown  in  this 
district  requires  the  admixture  of  foreign  grain 
to  make  good  flour.  This  import  trade  is  done  al- 
most exclusively  through  Marseilles  firms,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  wheat  proceeds  from  the  Black  Sea 
ports,  tho  cargoes  from  India,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  Argentina  have  found  ready 
sale.  Sundry  parcels  from  the  United  States  have 
been  received,  and  one  lot  is  shortly  due  to  arrive  ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  your  export  firms  were 
in  direct  communication  with  an  agent  on  the 
spot  and  were  prepared  to  run  in  close  competi- 
tion with  the  Marseilles  firms  that  rule  the  trade, 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  large 
orders  from  time  to  time.  The  principal  receivers 
are  grain  merchants  and  millers,  mostly  men  of 
good  standing,  accustomed  to  receive  two  to  three 
months'  credit  after  deliver}-,  tho  many  of  these 
will  agree  to  cash  payments  with  corresponding 
discount. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  direct  service  of 
steamers  between  the  United  States  and  Valencia 
would  contribute  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  would  open  up 
trade  in  many  branches. 

Speaking  as  a  shipper  of  raisins,  oranges,  oil, 
etc.,  I  am  certain  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
return  cargo  would  be  also  available — more 
especiallv  in  wines. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  firms  that  are  interested  in  the  above  and 
require  further  data. 


Infants'  Wear 


SHORT  DRESS 
made  of  Nainsook.  Pointed 
voice  of  fine  tucks — bands  of 
Insertion  between.  Neck  and 
sleeves  trimmed  with  em- 
broidery. Skirt  has  deep  hem 
with  fancy  stitching  above. 
Sizes, 6  months  to  2yean.SI.00. 

LONG  SLIP 
of  Nainsook  Round  yoke  of 
tucks  and  Insertion,  finished 
with  hemstitched  ruffle.  Neck 
and  sleeves  trimmed  to  cor- 
respond Skirt  has  plain,  deep 
hem     73  cent*. 

IITF ANTS'  SOFT 

WRAPPERS 
white  cheesecloth, tufted  with 
white,  blue   or  pink  xephyr. 
SJ.20. 


From  our  Catalogue  containing  overl.000  Illustrations. 
A  great  aid  In  selecting  everything  pertaining  to 
Infants' and  Children's  Clothing.    Sent  for  4a postage 
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Containing     iISS     I'iiiti-*.      Over     8,i SOO    Rot-ipes, 

Hon  nil   111   ClOth. 

TO   U.I.  PURCHASERS.    Agents  make  »S  Per  Cent. 

CossunlMtoa  Belling  «'ur  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
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We  could  make  this  advertisement  pretty — :ve  prefer  to  make  it  strong.     We  could  fill  it  with  poetry,  but, 
nstead,  jam  it  with  facts.    Additional  information  in  our  book,    "The  Test  of  Time" — mailed  free. 

Poor,  Forgotten 
Hair  Mattress! 

Two  years  from  now  no  one  will  dream  of 
buying  a  hair  mattress.  It  is  outclassed — 
superseded — surpassed  by  modern  science 
and  sanitary  teaching. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  simply  on  our 
"say-so." 

Send  for  our  handsome  72-page  book 
"  The  Test  of  Time  "  (mailed  free)  which 
tells  all  about 


TRADE 
MARK. 


$ 


15. 


Express 

Charges 

Prepaid 

Anywhere 


The  Ostermoor  Patent 
Electric  Felt  Mattress, 

SLEEP  ON  IT  THIRTY  NIGHTS, 

and  if  it  is  not  even  all  you  have  /toped  for ,  it  you  don't 
believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability  and 
comfort  of  any  $50  hair  mattress  ever  made,  you  can 
get  your  money  back  by  return  mail — "  no  questions 
asked."  There  will  be  no  unpleasantness  about  it  at  all. 

Take  Caret  Don't  be  Deceived  !  There  is  not  a  single  store  in  the  country  that  carries  our  mattress  ; 
almost  every  store  now  has  an  imitation  so-called  "  felt,"  which  is  kept  in  stock  to  sell  on  our  advertising.  Our 
name  and  guarantee  on  every  genuine  mattress.  Can  only  be  bought  from  us  direct.  We  pay  express 
charges.     Send for  our  free  book  "  The  Test  0/  Time." 


2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs. 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs.      .    . 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs. 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.       .     . 

4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs. 


$  8.35  ) 

10.00  I 

11.70  - 

13-35  \ 
iS-co 


ALL 

6  FEET 

3  INCHES 

LONG. 


If  made  in  two  parts,  50c.  extra. 


OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,    -, 

We  have  cushioned  25,000  Churches. 


119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  our  book  "Church  Cushions ." 


Consul  Washington  writes  June  9,  1900,  from 
Valencia : 

I  wish  to  supplement  my  report  dated  April  7, 
1900,  on  electric  tramways  in  Valencia  by  the 
further  information  that  the  negotiations  for  the 
transfer  of  the  lines  mentioned  to  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son, Houston  &  Co.,  on  a  forty-year  lease  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The  lessees 
are  to  substitute  electricity  for  horse  traction  ;  to 
deposit  as  guaranty  750,000  pesetas  (about  $108,000) 
in  French  bonds  ;  to  pay  a  yearly  rental  of  160,000 
pesetas  (about  §23,000)  while  receipts  are  below 
800,000  pesetas.  When  receipts  reach  this  figure, 
the  lessors  are  to  receive  5  per  cent,  more,  and 
when  they  reach  i,ooo,ojo  pesetas  10  per  cent. 
The  whole  electric  plant  is  to  be  the  property  of 
the  iessors,  who  are  also  to  possess  the  right  to 
devote  to  public  lighting  any  surplus  electricity 
generated.  Electric  machinery  and  plant,  as  at 
present  arranged,  will  be  supplied  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  New  York  ;  but  the  cars  will 
be  constructed  in  Spain,  where  a  few  factories  re- 
cently established  turn  out  fairly  good  and  cheap 
work,  tho  in  elegance,  solidity,  and  comfort  the 
cars  are  not  equal  to  best  foreign-made  products. 


Consul  Winter  sends  the  following  from  Anna- 
berg  June  12,  1900  : 

The  French  consul  in  Manila  calls  attention,  in  a 
report,  to  the  favorable  opportunity  for  selling 
musical  instruments  in  the  Philippines.  He  says 
there  are  few  of  the  natives  who  do  not  play  some 
sort  of  an  instrument,  such  as  a  mandolin,  guitar, 
violin,  or  flute.  The  musical  talent  of  the  people 
is  great.  Thus  far,  the  business  has  been  done 
principally  by  Americans.  The  consul  thinks  Ger- 
man manufacturers,  if  they  would  study  the  con- 
ditions of  the  market,  could  secure  much  of  the 
trade.  Only  the  cheapest  sort  of  instruments  can 
be  sold,  for  the  Tagal,  as  a  rule,  is  not  able  to  pay 
high  prices.  Instruments  which  have  a  showy  ex- 
terior are  preferred. 


Under  date  of  May  19,  1900,  Consul  Hughes,  of 
Coburg,  writes  : 

According  to  a  work  on  the  subject  just  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  the  supply  of  gutta-percha  is 
almost  exhausted,  owing  to  the  reckless  and  primi- 
tive way  in  which  the  trees  were  treated  in  Su- 
matra and  Borneo,  whence  the  principal  output 
has  come.  As  these  trees  will  flourish  only  in  a 
very  few  places,  the  question  has  become  serious. 
The  book  adds  that  the  Philippines  is  the  proper 
place  to  grow  gutta-percha,  cheaplv  and  profit- 
ablv. 


New  Fall  Suits 
and  Cloaks. 


THE  well-dressed  wo- 
man of  to-day,  be 


she  the  wife  of  mil- 
lionaire or  mechanic,  is 
the  tailor-made  woman. 
The  day  of  high  prices  is 
over.  Modern  business 
methods,  our  large  estab- 
lishment, correct  buying 
of  materials,  and  the  fact 
that  we  deal  direct  with 
the  consumer,  employing 
no  agents  and  administer- 
ing no  branch  stores,  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to 
place  in  your  hands  the 
very  newest  creations  in 
specially  -  tailored  gar- 
ments at  very  moderate 
prices.  If  the  idea  of  a 
specially-tailor-made  cos- 
tume of  the  latest  Paris 
cut,  at  the  most  reason- 
able of  prices,  is  attractive 
to  you,  send  for  our  illus- 
trated Fall  Catalogue. 
You  will  get  it  free  by 
return  mail,  together  with 
a  choice  selection  of  sam- 
ples of  the  newest  French 
cloths.  Our  prices  this 
sett  son  are  l&wer  than 
ever  be/ore.  We  prepay 
all  express  charges. 

Ournew  Fall  Catalogue 
illustrates : 

Exquisite  Tailor-XIade  Costumes,  $S  up. 
Tailor-. Matte  Gowns,  both  jacket  and  skirt  lined 

throughout  with  fine  guauty  taffeta  silk,  .£/.>  up. 
Visiting  and   Church  Dresses  at    wry   moderate 

prices. 
Exclusive  Designs  in  Jackets,  lined  throughout, 

$7  11)1. 
New  French   Skirts,  our  according  to  the  latest 

models,  $4  up." 
Golf  Capes,  Xeirmarkets,  Hainy-Tiay  Suits  and 

Shirts  madt  of  double  face  materials. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples ;  you  will  get 
them  free  by  return  mail.  Be  sure  to  say  whether  you 
wish  samples  for  suits  or  for  cloaks,  and  we  will  then  be 
able  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE     NATIONAL    CLOAK    COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 

WURLITZER  BEATS  THE  WORLD; 

Brass  Band 

INSTRUMENTS,  DRUMS.  ETC. 
Reduced  Prices.  P'm't  buy  until  you 
see  new  SO-pp.  Cat.  li.    Mailed  Krke. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 
167  E.  Fourth  Street.  CINCINNATI,  O 
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AN  NOUN"  CK  ME  NT. 


The  Grand  Prize 


AT    THE 


Paris  Exposition  of  1900 

was  awarded  by  the  International  Jury  to 

Singer  Sewing=Machines 


MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 


SALESROOMS  IN  EVERY  CITY. 


PERSONALS. 

Hard  Shots  at  Royalty.—  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh told  this  story  concerning  himself  while 
presiding  a  few  months  ago  at  an  English  club  in 
Berlin  : 

"I  was  staying  once  at  a  country  house  near  a 
large  manufacturing  town  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. During  the  evening  I  did  what  I  am  fond  of 
doing — I  went  incognito  with  my  host,  uncere- 
moniously, to  a  concert  held  in  the  principal  hall 
of  the  town.  I  sat  next  to  an  old  gentleman— per- 
haps a  country  farmer — who  was  chatty  and  so- 
ciable. After  a  certain  violin  solo,  I  said  to  my 
neighbor  :  '  Vou  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the  vio- 
lin. It  appeals  to  all  classes,  I  must  confess.  They 
say  that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  quite  clever 
with  the  instrument.  Is  this  true,  do  you  think  ?' 
'Don't  you  believe  it,  sir,'  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, knowingly.  '  Why,  they  do  tell  me  that  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  trying  to  get 
him  to  be  the  Duke  of  Gotha  because  they  can't 
get  on  with  his  fiddling  at  all.  The  Queen  thinks 
that  the  Germans  might  take  to  his  violin,  and 
that's  why  he's  going!'  Ever  since  then,"  con- 
tinued the 'Duke,  laughing.  "I  have  avoided  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  strangers  about  the 
violin." 

The  King  of  Portugal  is  more  than  rather  cor- 


ACETYLENE  GAS 

Do  You  Use  It? 

You  cannot  enjoy  the  full  beauty  of  Acety- 
lene lighting  unless  you  have  Wonder 
liurners.  Sincerest  flattery  is  imitation. 
We  have  lots  of  it,  but  the  salient  features 
of  advantage  in  our  burners  are  fully  pro- 
tected by  patents  which  other  makers  are 
foned-to  respect.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  is  just  as  good.  Ask  the  Generator 
man  for  them  or  send  direct  to  us. 

STATE  LINE  TALC  CO  ,  E5f,HgveeMake,?)  of 

/-«     ..  -p.  tto    a  I).   M.  Stewards 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  U.S.A.     Wonder  Hurners. 


SORE  EYES 

No  matter  from  uhitcause  are  Instantly  relieved  by 

DR.  WILBUR'S  EYE  WATER. 

I  imous  as  a  remedy  for  30  years.  Prevents  irritation 
from  glare  of  sun  or  any  bright  lie;!it.  Mailed  postpaid  for 
5'jC.  Money  refund' tl  >(  not  as  Claimed  Testimonials  free 
on  application      Send  in  vour  order  to-day. 

WILBUR   PHARMACEUTICAL  CO., 
275  Main  St  ,  Springfield,  Ma 


pulent.  During  his  short  stay  in  England,  about 
three  years  ago,  he  frequently  took  various  little 
trips  by  train  secretly,  and  accompanied  by  only 
one  of  his  suite.  Traveling  down  to  Hatfield  once 
in  a  second-class  compartment,  the  Portuguese 
king  entered  into  conversation — the  king  speaks 
English  fluently  —  with  a  typical,  plain-spoken 
"John  Bull."  "They  seem  to  be  making  a  deal  of 
fuss  over  the  King  of  Portugal,  sir,  who  is  now  in 
London.  Have  you  seen  him,  might  I  ask?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  Englishman.  "He  ain't  much 
of  a  king  to  look  at.  Why,  sir,  his  stomach  ain't 
no  fatter  and  his  face  ain't  no  more  intelligent 
than  yours."  His  majesty  said  afterward  that  he 
could  understand  why  the  English  people  were 
called  "plain-spoken." 

The  Kaiser  recently  told  this  yarn  :  "  A  few 
weeks  ago,  as  I  was  walking  through  some  of  the 
smaller  streets  of  Berlin,  I  dropped  into  an  out- 
fitter's shop  and  asked  the  man  who  was  there  to 
show  me  some  ties.  I  soon  picked  out  one  with  a 
pattern  that  always  pleases  me,  and,  in  fact,  so 
often  do  I  wear  this  colored  tie  that  many  of  my 
subjects  frequently  recognize  me  by  it.  '  I  believe 
the  Emperor  is  very  fond  of  this  pattern,'  I  said  to 
the  shopman,  genially.  'Now,  what  do  you  think 
about  it?'  'What  do  I  think  about  it,  eh,  sir? 
Well,  I  think  he's  about  the  only  "duffer"  in  all 
German}- who  would  wear  it.'  "Salt  Lake  Herald. 


Wliistler's  Catechism.— Jam.s  McNeil  Whist- 
ler, the  artist,  has  just  come  over  from  Paris  for 
a  few  days.  There  is  an  exhibition  of  some  of  his 
eccentricities  at  one  of  the  fashionable  galleries 
just  now.  Whistler,  as  you  know,  prefers  Paris 
to  London.  He  conies  here  as  seldom  as  possible. 
He  has  no  use  for  the  Royal  Academy.  He  satir- 
izes it  whenever  an  opportunity  presents.  Only 
the  other  day,  they  say,  he  indited  this  caustic 
catechism,  making  fun  of  their  great  annual  pic- 
ture show.     This  catechism  runs  as  follows  : 

"Is  this  the  celebrated  Academy  ?  " 

"It  is." 

"Where  the  greatest  living  painters  exhibit  their 
masterpieces?" 

"Certainly  " 

"Should  I  remove  my  hat?" 

"If  it  is  tight." 


Made  from  the  Bean 


PURE!  HEALTHFUL!  STRENGTHENING! 

Sold  at  our  Stores  ar\d  by  •  • 
•  •  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE  • 


The  "Royal  Blue" 
Wickless  Oil  Stove 

burns  vaporized  kerosene  at  a  cost  of 
Vt  cent  an  hour.  Safe,  simple,  efficient. 
No  odor  or  smoke.  Will 
boil  a  gallon  of  water  in  12 
minutes ;  will  roast  a 
6  lb.  joint  in  an  hour. 
Will  cook  anything.  Add 
an  oven  and  it  will  bake. 
Reach-  in  two  minutes. 
Costs"  only  $3.75. 

Catalogue  B  of  Blue  Hlame  Stoves  and  Ranges  FRHB. 

HYDROCARBON  BURNER  CO.,  197  Fulton  St.  New  York 


Some  people  say  it  won't  pay  ns  to  advertise  The  Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush.     It  will  pay  us  hand- 
somely if  only  the  people  who  value  clean  teeth  and  better  health  for  themselves  and  their  children  will  use  it 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.  Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 
mouth.  Bristles  in  irregular  tufts — clems  between  the  teeth.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to 
hold  it.  'l  iiis  means  much  to  1  le&nl]  peivons-the onh  unes  who  like  our  brush.  Adults'  35c. 
Youths' 25c.  Children's  35c.  By  mail  or  at  dealers.  Send  forfrce  booklet  "  Tooth  Truths." 
Ell        FLOEEMCE  MFO.  CO.,    14    Fine  St.,  Florence.  Mass. 


Prophylactic  Tooth  Brusl 
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"I  mean  as  a  mark  of  respect  ?  " 

"It  will  be  sufficient  if  you  leave  your  umbrella 
with  the  attendants." 

"Where  are  the  pictures?" 

"Have  patience.     Push  hard." 

"What  are  all  these  people  doing?" 

"Gratifying  their  artistic  instincts." 

"How?" 

"By  looking  at  each  other." 

"And  what  are  the  men  called  who  paint  these 
pictures?" 

"Industrious." 

"But  I  mean  they  have  some  title,  haven't 
they?" 

"Academicians." 

"Have  they  painted  all  these  walls  ?  " 

"The  dado  and  frieze  are  left  for  beginners." 

"Is  that  all  one  picture  over  there?" 

"Entirely." 

"Who  did  it?" 

"Orchaidson." 

"On  purpose  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  so." 

"Who  painted  those  ladies?" 

"Sargent." 

"From  life?" 

"So  I  understand." 

"I  should  like  to  be  an  Academician,  wouldn't 
you?" 

"I  should  sooner  go  to  lunch." — Washington 
Post. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


China. 


August  20. — Reports  of  fighting  at  Peking  con- 
tinue ;  the  allies  are  said  to  have  surrounded 
the  Chinese  troops  in  the  inner  city,  and  the 
Empress  is  represented  as  a  fugitive  pursued 


AHE  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

Get  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
or  "pearl  glass."  You  will 
have  no  more  trouble  with 
breaking  from  heat.  You  will 
have  clear  glass  instead  of 
misty  ;  fine  instead  of  rough  ; 
right  shape  instead  of  wrong; 
and  uniform,  one  the  same  as 
another. 

Our  "Index"  describes  alt  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAVE  H  You'  fuel 


BY 

USING 


wasted  up  chimney. 
THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

OOST  SZ.OO  AND    UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating* 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 
33  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T 


DON'T   SEW   ON    BUTTONS! 

Bachelor's    Buttons   made 

with   Improved    W  a»h- 

,  burno    Patent    Fasteners 

;  sliponina jiffy,  l'ressalittle 
lever— they  hold  like  frrim 
death,  but  don't  injure  the 
fabric.  Instantly  released 
when  desired.  By  mail.  10c. 
each.  IlluR.  catalogue,  show- 
ing collar  buttons  and  other 
useful  novelties  made  with 
theae  fasteners,  fre^  on  re- 
quest. 

American  Ring  Co.,  Box  55,  Waterbury.  Conn. 
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by    Japanese 

cavalry. 

Serious  t  r  o  u  bl  e 
is  threatened  in 
the  neighbor- 
ho.od  of  Canton. 

The  Americans  at 
Swatow, accord- 
ing to  report, 
have  applied  for 
a  war-ship  on 
account  of  riots 
there. 

Field- Marshal 
Count  von  Wal- 
dersee,  accom- 
panied by  his 
staff,  leaves 
Berlin  for  China. 

Mr.  Fowler,  con- 
sul at  Chefu, 
c  on  ri  r  m  s  the 
massacre  of 
P  r  e  s  by  t  erian 
missionaries  at 
Pao-Tmg-Fu. 

August  21.— The  Ja- 
panese consul  at 
A  m  o  y  reports 
continued  deva- 
station in  that 
ne  ig  h  b  orhood 
by  mobs. 

Colonel  Mar- 
chand,  of  Fash- 
oda  fame,  has 
been  appointed 
on  the  staff  of 
the  French  Ex- 
pedit  ionary 
Corps  in  China. 

The  death  of 
Yuan  Shih  Kai, 
the  anti-foreign 
governor  of 
Shan-Tung 
province,  is  re- 
ported. 

Li  Hung  Chang's 
appeal  for  peace 
negotiations  is 
rejected  at  a 
Cabinet  meet- 
ing, on  the 
ground  that  no 
recognized  gov- 
ernment exists. 

August  22. — Japanese  advices  state  that  Japanese 
troops  occupied  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Pe- 
king on  August  16,  the  royal  family  having 
fled  westward  on  August  12;  the  allies,  di- 
vided up,  are  patrolling  the  different  dis- 
tricts. 

August  23.  — A  special  staff  has  gone  out  with 
Count  von  Waldersee,  to  establish  wireless 
telegraphy  in  China. 

Orders  are  issued  by  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  diverting  from  China  to  Manila 
a  large  body  of  men  to  reinforce  General 
Chaffee. 

An  attempt  to  start  an  uprising  and  burn  the 
European  quarter  at  Hankow  is  suppressed 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Wu-Chang,  two  of  the 
ringleaders  being  decapitated. 

August  24.— Outbreaks  are  reported  in  Amoy, 
Swatow,  and  the  coast  cities  of  China;  also 
in  the  southern  and  central  provinces. 
The  Chinese  admit  having  lost  3,000  in  the  va- 
rious attacks  upon  Peking. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Empress  Dowager,  after 
getting  a  day's  journey  from  Peking,  re- 
turned, fearing  the  looting  by  General  Fung- 
Fuh-Siang's  troops. 

August  25.— It  is  reported  that  the  Vicerov  of 
Chang-Chih-Tung  declares  he  will  resist  any 
attempt  to  extort  territory  or  interfere  with 
the  armies  of  the  viceroys. 

August  26.— Armed  Chinese,  well  intrenched  and 
supposed  to  be  under  their  ablest  generals, 
are  reported  southward  and  westward  of 
Peking. 

The  Russians  have  occupied  two  more  towns 
in  North  China,  and  have  refused  a  request 
from  the  Chinese  for  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. 

South  Africa. 

August  20.— General  Ian  Hamilton  captured  two 
Krupp  guns  from  the  Boers  at  Olifant's  Nek, 
Transvaal  on  August  17. 


For  Dyspepsia 
Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  late  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  "A  wonderful  remedy  which 
gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia." 


No  premiums 
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is  for  folks  who  want  their 
money's  worth  of  Soap. 

Sense  and  economy  suggest  that  you  do 
not  buy  soap  and  premium  knick-knacks 
together. 

You're  likely  to  pay  too  much  for  your 
premiums  and  much  too  much  for  your  soap. 

Babbitt's  Best  Soap  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury has  led  all  laundry  soaps  in  purity  and 
economy,  and  it  still  leads. 

Your  full  money's  worth  in  every  cake. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 
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Knannaanaaannnnnnaaaa^nnnnnnaaK 


WATERPROOF 


PAIMTA 

Outwears  Leather! 


Looks   exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  thecommon 

1  i  mitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 

1  contains  no    rubber, 

1  cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 
fected by 

'  heat, 

1  cold  or 

1  climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 


Sample  Free  ! 


\   piece,  18  x  18    Inches,  sufficient  i<>  cox 
sent,  will  be  »ent  lor  25  vents, 

Ijxb  inches,  enough  to 
make  a  Sewing    Com- 
)  pan  ion ,  sent for  2c.  stamp  ivith your  upholsterer's  name\ 
"Received  the  hlghot  award  at  the  I'hllndel- 
phla  Export  Kxpoaltlon  over  all  competitor* 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
by  Franklin  Institute." 
Caution!  There  are  worthlessand  dangerous  imitations. 
Genuine  goods  have  "  Pantaeote  "  stamped  on  the  edge. 

THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
29  Broadway,   '  lk-pt.  P.  New  York  City. 


SLVAPO-CRESOLENE  **&• 

on  now  and  all  Colds 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  180  Fulton  Street.  N.  Y. 


K  best bv test— 74 YEARS.  We  DA  V  CASH 

EC  WANT    MORE  Sai.ksmkn   Y f\  I    WfKir 

Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  So;  UansTillt,  i.t. 
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Nearlv  seven  hundred  Boers  surrendered  to 
Genera]  Rundleat  Harrismith,  Orange  River 
Colony,  on  August  19. 

August  22. — Three  Boer  generals  are  reported 
to  have  joined  forces,  8,000  men  in  all,  with 
many  guns,  at  Machadodorp,  on  the  Delagoa 
Bay  railway  ;  Lord  Roberts  reports  several 
skirmishes. 

August  23. — General  Roberts  reports  that  Gen- 
eral De  Wet,  rinding  it  impossible  to  unite 
with  General  Botha,  had  turned  back  with  a 
remnant  of  his  command,  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Orange  Free 
State. 

August  24.  —  Lord  Roberts  confirms  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  Lieutenant  Cordua,  at  Pre- 
toria, for  conspiracy  and  violation  of  his 
parole,  and  he  was  executed. 
General  Baden- Powell  defeats  the  Boers  at 
Warm  Baths,  north  of  Pretoria,  releasing  a 
hundred  British  prisoners. 

August  25. — Lord  Roberts  is  now  at  Wonder- 
fontein,  as  his  headquarters,  112  miles  east  of 
Pretoria. 

General  Buller  fell  in  a  Boer  trap,  losing  about 
one  hundred  men. 

August  26.  — Lord  Roberts,  arriving  at  Belfast, 
on  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway,  confers  with 
Generals  Buller,  French,  and  Pole-Carew, 
concerning  the  immediate  advance  of  British 
troops. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

August  20.—  Schekib  Bey,  an  official  of  the  Turk- 
ish Foreign  Office,  has  been  appointed  Turk- 
ish minister  to  the  United  States,  to  succeed 
AH  Ferrouh  Bey. 

August  21.— The  engagement  of  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  of  Holland  to  Prince  Frederick  Adolf  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  announced  in  Ber- 
lin. 

August  22. — King  Oscar  of  Sweden  has  agreed  to 
act  as  arbitrator  of  the  claims  for  compensa- 
tion for  losses  sustained  by  British  and  Ger- 
man subjects  and  American  citizens  in 
Samoa. 

August  26.— Prof.  Friedrich  William  Nietszche, 
the  philosopher,  dies  at  Weimer ;  he  was 
born  in  1844,  and  became  hopelessly  insane  in 


Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign  : 

August  20. — William  M.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey, 
succeeds  Perry  Heath  as  first  assistant  post- 
master-general. 

August  21. — The  Republicans  of  Delaware  in- 
dorse the  administration  of  President  Mc- 
Kinleyand  nominate  for  governor  Martin  B. 
Burris. 

The  Tennessee  Prohibitionists  nominate  R.  S. 
Chaves  for  governor. 

August  22. — The  governor  of  Iowa  appoints  Con- 
gressman J.  P.  Dolliver  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Gear. 

The  Wisconsin  Democrats,  at  Milwaukee, 
nominate  Louis  G.  Bowrich,  of  Kenosha,  for 
governor. 

August  23.— William  J.  Bryan  accepts  the  nom- 
inations of  the  Populists  and  National  Mone- 
tary League  at  Topeka. 

The  Prohibitionists  of  Wisconsin  nominate  a 
full  ticket,  headed  by  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Madi- 
son, for  governor. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

August  20.— The  total  population  of  Chicago  for 
1900  is  1, 698,515.  The  population  for  1890  was 
1,099,850,  which  shows  an  increase  of  54  per 
cent. 

August  21.— The  total   population  of  St.  Paul  is 
632,  an  increase  over  1890  of  22.89  Per  cent. 
The  population  of   Minneapolis  is  202,718,  an 
increase  over  1890  of  23.05  per  cent. 

August  22.— The  Census  Bureau  announces  that 
the  population  of  Philadelphia  is  1,293,697,  an 
increase  since  1890  of  244,733,  or  23-57  Per  cent. 
The  increase  from  1880  to  1890  was  23.58  per 
cent. 

The  new  battle-ship  Alabama  is  anchored  off 
Tompkinsville,  on  her  way  to  the  Massachu- 
setts coast  lor  her  trial  trip. 

August  23.  — The  official  count  of  the  census  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  is  102,555,  against  140,450  in 

,  showing  a  decrease  of  37,897,  or  26. 
cent. 

August  24.  Successful  test  are  made  of  the 
Gothmann  torpedo-gun  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

August  36— Cuba:     The    Cuban   flag  is  raised 

■     tin-    palace   at    Santiago     with    G( 

Wood's  consent. 


ABMSTRONO  <Sc  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

I'm-  urgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 


ANCHOR 

ECZSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIP  MAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


Cincinnati. 


New  York. 


'  Chicago. 


>St.  Louis. 


OES  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  tint 
or  shade  induce  you  to  buy  pre- 
pared paint  whose  composition  is 
a  mystery  ? 
Our  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors 
make  it  easy  to  obtain  any  desired  shade  of 
Pure  White  Lead  Paint,  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  over  600  years  to  be  the  most 
durable.  The  brands  in  margin  are  genuine 
"old  Dutch  process"  White  Lead. 

COEE     For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
r  Kl  Lead    Tinting    Colors.      Any    shade   desired    is    readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
perience With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,   ioo    William  Street,  New   York. 


SEND  US  50c. 


paid 


and  we  will  send  you 
direct  from  the  fac- 
tory, by  express  pre- 
on  approval,  any  or  all  of  the  articles  shown  in  the 


illustration,  viz : 


2  Military  Brushes,  price,  $3  75 
1  Cloth  Brush,  "  1  90 
1  Hat  Brush,  "  1  60 
1  Comb,  "  50 

Total  for  set  as  shown,        $7  75 

tured.   They  have  heavy  sterling  silver  ornaments  of  exquisite 


3  initials  engraved 
on  each  article  free  ; 
monograms  26  cents 
per  article  extra. 
These  goods  are  ab- 
solutely the  finest 
that  can  be  manufac- 


design,  genuine  ebony  or  rosewood  block,  best  white  Siberian 
bristles.  At  retail,  they  could  not  be  duplicated  for  less  than 
double  the  price  we  ask.  We  could  not  make  them  better  at 
any  price.  When  they  arrive,  examine  them,  and  if  satisfac- 
tory, pay  the  express  agent  the  balance — if  not,  return  them  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  refund  all  your  money. 

OtIR  TOITKI8T  CASE,  to  hold  the  Military  Hair  Brush- 
es, sent  for  $1.00  extra.  Made  of  fine  seal  grain  leather,  finely 
lined ,  and  fastened  with  patent  snap.  Send  for  our  handsome 
catalogue  of  toilet  requisites  for  lady  and  gentleman. 

BONDY  MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

64  Ionia  Street,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  U.S.A. 


A  Popular  Policy:  Insurance  for  Life 

PREMIUMS  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  20  YEARS  ONLY. 

Then  you  get  a  ^aid-up  Policy  for  the  full  amount  with- 
out further  charge.      This  policy  is  issued  by 


^  Prudential 


with  Five -Year  Dividends 
or  Accumulative  Dividends 
as  desired.  It  plso  has  many 
other  liberal  features. 

Write   for  particulars. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


HOME  OFFICE 
Newark,  N.  J. 


For   Home  Comfort  use  the  Rochester  Radiator, 
one  store  or  furnace  does  the  work  of  two. 
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THE  "FORTIS 

ELECTRIC  EXERCISER 


jj  ^^^^m^^^^mmmm^m^mmoom^&^mmmmmmm^^mmm^mmmm^^^mmm^^^^m^m^m^; 


SuncHES 


Combines  the  most 
approved  form  of  high= 
class  medicinal  electric 
apparatus,  with  mus- 
cular exercise. 


BATTEL 


The  machine  is  similar  to 
the  ordinary  elastic  exerciser 
which  has  been  so  widely  used, 
except  that  it  is  mounted  on 
a  highly  finished  oak  panel, 
and  the  cords  which  run  over 
the  pulleys  are  conductors 
through  which  the  current  is 
transmitted  from  the  battery 
and  induction  coil  to  the  elec- 
trode handles.  The  current 
can  be  passed  from  either  hand 
through  the  body  to  the  other 
hand,  or  by  means  of  the  foot 
plate  through  the  body  to  the 
feet,  or  vice-versa.  The  cur- 
rent can  be  regulated  by  sim- 
ply touching  a  slide,  from 
so  mild  as  to  be  just  percep- 
tible, to  a  strength  sufficient 
if  or  the  strongest  man. 
All  physicians  now  agree  that 
electricity  is  a  most  useful 
agent  in  treating  almost  every 
form  of  disease,  and  the  For- 
tis  Exerciser  will  produce  the 
same  benefits  as  medical  bat- 
teries at  a  fraction  of  their 
cost.  This  exerciser  will  be 
found  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  nervous  and  sedentary  per- 
sons, as  a  stimulant  that  pro- 
duces vigorous  and  refreshing 
muscular  contraction  without 
subsequent  exhaustion.  For 
headache,  nervous  •weak- 
ness and  exhaustion,  in- 
somnia, rheumatism,  neu- 
ralgia, and  many  other  com- 
plaints for  which  electricity  is 
recommended  by  the  physi- 
cians, its  effect  is  almost 
MAGICAL. 

The  machine  is  perfectly  con- 
structed, handsomely  finished, 
and  will  wearindefinitely.  The 
life  of  the  battery  is  about  six  months  and  it  can  be 
replaced  for  25  cents. 

SE.YD  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET. 

Price  complete  with  foot  plate  $7.50. 

If  your  dealer  don't  carry  it,  we  will  send  by  express,  prepaid. 
THE  BADGER  BRASS  CO. ,  10  Allen  Street,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


If 


J  r  T.' 


A rent* 
Viamed   y 


Ml 
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Smallest,  Fastest,  tbeapest, 
PRACTICAL  and  RELIABLE 

Computing  Machine 

ADDS,    SUBTRACTS,    fll'L- 

TIPLIKS,    DIVIDES,    ETC.* 

Braln-Kestlnt;  !     Labor.Sarliig  ! 

Request  Instructive  Booklet    L 
The  Internat'l  Arithmaehlnefo. 
3SO-3S4  Canal  St.       141-149  USalleSt. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Duplicate 

Wbist 

Tables... 


All  the  advantages  ot  trays  with  a 
table  to  play  on.  H  idden  pockets 
for  cards  to  play  sixteen  hands. 
No  lost  or  mixed  cards.  Each 
player  has  four  leads  in  sixteen 
hands.  No  errors  or  confusion 
possible.  The  table  is  a  substan- 
tial piece  of  furniture, in  oak  or  ma- 
hogany. It  folds  when  not  in  use, 
Price  J6.oof.o.b.  cars,  Green  Bay. 
Wis.  Explanatory  circular  free. 
GEO.  H.  RICE,  Green  Bay.  Wis. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES    PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 
For  reliable  apparatus  coin  ipond  with 
BcUTOSH  BATTERY  i  OPTICAL  CO.,  02  9S  Mate  St.,  Cuicaso,  III. 


"We    find    the    INTERNATIONAL    invaluable    as    a    constant    and    daily 
reference." — Charhs  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  A'.    )'. 


a 


^International  Cyclopaedia 

— ^HAND    YEAR    BOOK^ — 

16  ROYAL  VOLUMES 

A  practical,  usable,  up-to-date  reference  work.     It  treats  satisfactorily 
every  subject  whose  importance  entitles  it  to  a  place  there — gives  infor- 
mation   from  the  earliest  period  to  the    beginning    of   the    present   year.     < 
Embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge — covers  the  whole  field  of 

Biography  Astronomy  Electricity 

Geography  Natural  History  Chemistry 

History  Medical  Science  Engineering 

Races— Nations  Religion  riusic,  Art 

Botany  Sports  Agriculture,    etc.,    etc.     i 

The  facts  are  easily  accessible  ;  here  the  hunting  has  been  done,  the  wheat  ! 
separated  from  the  chaff.  Just  the  work  required  by  the  student,  the  pro-  \ 
fessional  man,  the  busy  merchant,  the  public  speaker,  the  schoolboy,  or  girl.     ' 

It  is  a  library  in  itself  ;  touches  every  subject  in  which  we  are  interested.     ! 

i 

The  whole  set  delivered  at  once  on  small  monthly 

payments.      Write    for  terms   and    Sample    Pages.  i 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers    I 

NEW  YORK        -        CHICAGO 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest." 

Problem  498. 

By  K.  KONDELIK. 
Black— Thirteen  Pieces. 


White — Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  H.  Ketcham,  Ver- 
gennes,  Vt.,  got  492  ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  N.  L.  G., 
Colgate  University,  were  successful  with  491. 

The   Pillsbury    Correspondence    Associa- 
tion. 

We  have  received  a  circular  announcing  a  great 
Twentieth-Century  Tournament  and  an  East  us. 
West  Match  of  100  or  more  members.  The  mem- 
bership fee  is  one  dollar  a  year.  The  great  Tour- 
nament begins  on  October  25.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  the  Secretary,  371  Fortieth  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  We  receive  letters  nearly  every 
week  from  persons  asking  us  to  arrange  corre- 
spondence games.  We  advise  them  to  join  the 
Pillsbury  Association. 

One  Dose  a  Day 

of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  will  cure  inili- 
geattOD  and  constipation  perfectly  and  permanently. 
The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y ..  will 
send  a  trial  bottle  FREE  AND  PREPAID  to  auy 
reader  of  The  Literary  Ok, est. 


EVERY    GENUINE 

KREMEIMTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "Krementz"  stamped  on  the  back,  show 
ing  quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears 
some  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krementa 
button  is  damaged  from  any  cause.    Special  styles  for 

Ladies'    Shirt   Waists   and 

Children's   Dresses.     Sold 

by  all  jewelers.   The  Story 

of  a  Collar   Button  free 

on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


A  Syringe 


Such  as  physicians  use  is 
now  offered  direct.  It 
consists  of  two  nickel 
cylinders,  with  air  pumps 
between  to  create  com- 
pressed air  in  one  cylinder 
and  v  ac  u  u  m 
suction  in  other. 
•Open  valve  and 
compressed  air 
forces  liquid 
from  one  cylinder  in  sixptreams  through  top  of  nozzle. 
The  vacuum  sucks  it  back  to  other  cylinder.  All  done 
without  a  drop  of  leakage.  This  is  the  only  effective 
syringe — the  only  one  that  any  woman  will  use  when  its 
value  is  known.  Send  today  for  our  booklet.  Sent  in 
plain  sealed  wrapper,  free  on  request.     Agents  wunted. 

Sipho  Manufacturing  Co. 

825  CHATHAM  ST.     .     RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


Violin  Value 

A  Violin  bought  by  ouroriglnal 

and  unique  plan  becomes  simply 

an  investment.    It  is  always 

worthezacrtly  whatyou  paid 

for   it.    It  will  pay  you  to 

vestigate    this   plan    Defrre 

buying.    We  carry  tbe  la- 

line  of  fine  and  rare  Violins  la 

America.  ■ 

Large,  handsomely  illustrated 
d  Cat.  BBEa  on  reqnaata 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

167    EAST    FOURTH    ST 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
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PARIS-1900 


EUROPE 

mnn  fair 

PASSION  PLAY 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


TRAVEL  TICKETS  ALL  ROUTES 


Accommodation  Sure> 


Say  whether  you  wish  to  go  with  a  party,  all  included, 
S225  to  S2 ,000,  or  independently,  with  travel  tickets. 
Write  for  printed  matter,  FREE  by  mail.  HENRY 
GAZE  &  SONS.  (Est.  1844.) 


113  BROADWAY, 

320  So.  Clark  Street, 


NEW  YORK 

Chicago 


One  Night  to 
Denver 


CHICAGO-UNION  PACIFIC 
&  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 


(COLORADO  SPECIAL  leaves  Chicago  10 
*~*  every  morning,  arriving  Denver  1.20  next 
afternoon  and  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou 
same  evening.  No  change  of  cars;  all  meals  in 
dining  cars.  Another  fast  train  at  10.30  p.  m. 
daily.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Ry.  New  book  —  Colorado  Illus- 
trated—  mailed  on  receipt  of  four  cents  postage 
by  W.  B.  Kniskern,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Chicago,  III. 


oOYS    can    earn 

$1,000.00 


Send  ten  cents  to-day  for  three 
months'  trial  subscription  to  the 

AMERICAN  BOY 

The  best  boys'  paper.  Pure,  inspir- 
ing. Departments:  Stories,  Suc- 
cessful Boys,  BusmessTalks,  Money 
Making,  Books,  Home,  Church, 
School,  Office,  Store,  Factory, Farm, 
Journalism, Printing,  Photography, 
Stamps,  Coins,  Curios,  Orator  and 
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A  strictly  high  class  curative  institution  for 
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tal Cases,  and  Drug  Addictions. 

FREDERICK  W.  SEWARD,  M.D., 
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WANTED — Active,  educated  men  to  represent 
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California  Cheap  Rates. 

Oregon,  Vfaahlnoton  and  Colorado.  Write  lor  our  rates  before 
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nUIS-l  o\  im.viAL  PBH8HT  00.,  :ts  Market  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


We  (rive  reduced  rates 
011  Household  Goods  to 

nil  point* in  California, 


KLIPS 


ap] 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 


IflflHts.      ZBC.  size  of  llf* 
Coe  Chem.  Co    Cleveland  0 


The  Munich  Tournament. 

The  Score. 
Won.  Lost. 


Pillsbury 12 

Schlechter 12 

Maroczy 12 

Burn 10% 

Marco 10 

Cohn 8 

Berger.  ..    ■]% 

Janowski 7}^ 


Won.  Lost. 
lA 
lA 

&A 
$A 
10 
12 


3      Showalter -jA 

3       Wolf 7K 

3      Gottshal! 6J4 

4J4  Popiel 6% 

5      Halprin 5 

7      Bardeleben 3 

1%   Billecard 3 

7%  Jakob i'y2     13K 

Pillsbury  and  Schlechter  divided  1st  and  2d 
prizes ;  Maroczy  took  3d  prize  and  also  the 
Rothschild  prize  for  the  greatest  number  of  Wins, 
not  counting  Draws  ;  the  4th  went  to  Burn  ;  the 
5th  to  Marco;  Cohn,  the  6th;  while  the  7th  and 
8th  prizes  were  divided  between  Berger,  Janow- 
ski, Showalter,  and  Wolf. 

In  the  Haupt-Tianier  A,  of  the  Munich  Tourna- 
ment, there  were  players  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Holland.  The  first  prize,  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  title  of  "Master,"  was  won  by  Herr 
Swedenski,  a  student,  twenty  years  of  age,  at 
college  in  Leipsic.  He  scored  17  points  out  of  a 
possible  21.  Dr.  Olland,  Utrecht,  is  second  with 
16  ;  Herr  Adelheim,  Berlin,  15%  ;  Professor  Exner, 
Hungary,  and  Herr  Kruger,  Berlin,  15 ;  Herr 
Richter,  14,  and  Dr.  Mannheimer,  13^. 

The  Composite  Game. 


Ruy 

Lopez. 

White. 

Black. 

1  P-K  4 

P— K4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

Kt— Q  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

Kt— K  B  3 

4  Castles 

Kt  xP 

5P-O4 

P—  ()  4 

6  Q— K  2 

Px  P 

7  B— K  Kt  5 

B— K  2 

8B  x  B 

QxB 

oKt  x  P 

B— Q2 

10  B  x  Kt 

B  x  B 

11  P— K  B  3 

Kt     B  3 

12  R— Q  sq 

QxQ 

13  Kt  x  O 

C.  C.  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  in  sending 
White's  12th  move,  says:  "My  object  is  to  force 
exchange  of  Queens  and  secure  possession  of  Q's 
file  for  White  R."  The  Hon.  H.  D.  Smith,  Cas- 
sopolis,  Mich.,  who  made  Black's  12th  move,  thinks 
that  White  should  have  played  R — K  sq,  for  "Q  x  Q 
retires  White  Kt  and  enables  Black  to  Castle. 
Black  ought  to  win."  E.  B.  Escott,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Mich.,  who  played  Kt  x  Q,  agrees  with  Judge 
Smith  that  White's  12th  move  is  very  weak,  and 
that  R— K  sq  was  far  preferable,  and  adds  :  "There 
is  very  little  interest  left  in  the  game,  and  '  Re- 
signs' would  be  about  as  good  as  anything." 

The  Paris  Tournament. 


Vienna  Opening. 


MIESES. 

White. 

1  P— K  4 

2  Kt— Q  B 

3  B-B4 

4  Q— Kt  4 

sQ-Kt3 

6Kt-B  3 
7Q-KtS 
8  Ktx  Q 
g  Kt — B  7 
10  Kt  x  R 
11P-Q3 

12  P-KKt 

13  B  x  Kt 

14  P-K  R  4 

15  P-K  5 

16  Castles 

(QR) 

17  P  x  B 

18  P— R  6 
.9P-B3 
20  P-Q  4 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 

P— K4 
3B-B4 

Kt-Q  B  3 

B— Bsq 

Kt-B  3 

Kt-KR4 

QxQ 

P-B3 

Kt-R4 

Ktx  B 

Kt— Kt  3 
4  Kt-B  5 

P  x  B 

B-Kt  5 

K— B  sq 

B  x  Kt 

P-Q  3 
P-Kt4 
K— Kt  sq 
Kt— B  5 


MIESES. 

White. 

21  P— K  s 

22  R-R  5 

23  R  x  P 

24  R— Kt  7 

25  R-Q  2 

26  Px  P 

27  R  x  P 

28  Q  R-Q  7 

29  P-Kt  5 

30  R— K  B  7 
31P-B4 

32  R(K  B  7) 

-K7 
33R-K  B7 

34  R  x  1! 

35  K-Q  2 

36  K-K  sq 

37  R  x  Kt  P 
38K-B  2 

39  K — K  sq 

40  Resigns. 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 

B  Px  P 

K 

xKt 

B- 

-K3 

Ki 

-K6 

11- 

-Q4 

P 

tP 

Bx  B  P 

B- 

-K5 

R- 

-K  B  sq 

R. 

-K  Kt  sq 

B- 

-Kt3 

P- 

-B6 

BxR 

P- 

-K5 

Kt 

x  P  ch 

R 

x  P 

R- 

-Kt  8  ch 

R- 

-Kt7ch 

R- 

-K  7ch 

A  Long  Editorship. 


"Miron,"  the  venerable  Chess-editor  of  the  New 
York  Clipper,  on  August  25  entered  upon  his 
forty-fifth  year  in  that  capacity.  He  gives  prom- 
inence to  the  fact  by  publishing  The  Clipper  prob- 
lem 2,  277,  by  Joseph  Ney  Babson,  in  which  White 
compels  Black  to  mate  him  in  forty-five  moves. 

To  celebrate  the  2,300th  problem,  "Miron  "  offers 
three  prizes  for  the  best  original  problems,  Sui- 
mate  in  23  moves. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   ACCORD    BETWEEN    RUSSIA    AND 
AMERICA. 

ANEW  act  in  the  Chinese  drama  is  opened  by  Russia's  pro- 
posal to  withdraw  her  minister  and  her  troops  from  Peking 
to  Tien-Tsin,  and  America's  assent  thereto.  The  proposal  from 
Russia  comes  as  a  surprise,  for  the  impression  has  been  created 
by  the  cables  that  Russia  was  likely  to  be  the  last  to  consent  to 
a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  be  Hum.  Russia's  intentions  are 
made  manifest  in  two  communications  received  by  our  Govern- 
ment through  the  Russian  charge  in  Washington.  The  first  re, 
kited  to  the  report  that  the  admirals  of  the  allied  fleet  at  Shanghai 
agreed  to  interdict  Li  Hung  Chang  from  all  communication  with 
his  own  Government.  Russia  objected  to  such  a  proceeding  on 
the  ground  that  Li  Hung  Chang  must  communicate  with  his  own 
Government  in  order  to  act  as  its  plenipotentiary.  Our  Govern- 
ment, in  reply,  assents  to  Russia's  view  and  states  that  our  own 
admiral  has  refused  to  join  in  the  proposed  interdiction.  This 
position  on  our  part,  so  London  newspaper  correspondents  re- 
port, has  caused  "bitter  chagrin"  in  England  and  "dumb- 
founded "  the  British  press,  who  take  the  view  that  Li  Hung 
Chang  is  playing  Russia's  game.  The  second  and  more  impor- 
tant communication  from  Russia  is  in  oral  form,  and  is  also 
given  publicity  by  our  Government.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
object  for  which  the  allied  forces  had  entered  Peking  was  the 
relief  of  the  legations,  and  that  object  having  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  Chinese  Government  having  itself  left  Peking, 
Russia  has  directed  her  minister  there  to  retire  from  Peking,  and 
will  order  her  troops  to  withdraw.  The  occupation  of  New- 
chwang  by  Russian  troops  is  declared  to  be  for  military  pur- 
poses, incidental  to  the  defense  of  the  Russian  border,  and  as 
soon  as  order  is  restored  the  troops  will  retire  if  action  of  the 
other  powers  be  no  obstacle  thereto. 

The  reply  made  by  the  United  States  is  a  carefully  studied 
reply,  but  in  the  main  it  accords  with  Russia's  announced  plan. 
It  restates  the  objects  of  the  advance  upon  Peking  as  set  forth 


in  Secretary  Hay's  note  of  July  3,  some  of  which  objects  are  not 
yet  achieved,  tho  the  "  immediate  object  "  has  been.  In  the  view 
of  our  Government  these  objects  can  best  be  attained  "by  the 
joint  occupation  of  Peking  under  a  definite  understanding  be- 
tween the  powers  until  the  Chinese  Government  shall  have  been 
reestablished."     The  reply  then  proceeds  : 

"We  consider,  however,  that  a  continued  occupation  of  Peking 
would  be  ineffective  to  produce  the  desired  result,  unless  all  the 
powers  unite  therein  with  entire  harmony  of  purpose.  Any 
power  which  determines  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Peking  will 
necessarily  proceed  thereafter  to  protect  its  interests  in  China 
by  its  own  method,  and  we  think  that  this  would  make  a  general 
withdrawal  expedient.  As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  with- 
drawal, we  think  that,  in  view  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
military  situation  resulting  from  the  interruptions  of  telegraphic 
communication,  the  several  military  commanders  at  Peking 
should  be  instructed  to  confer  and  agree  together  upon  the  with- 
drawal as  a  concerted  movement,  as  they  agreed  upon  the 
advance. 

"The  result  of  these  considerations  is  that  unless  there  is  such 
a  general  expression  by  the  powers  in  favor  of  continued  occupa- 
tion as  to  modify  the  views  expressed  by  the  Government  of 
Russia,  and  lead  to  a  general  agreement  for  continued  occupa- 
tion, we  shall  give  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  China  to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Peking  after 
due  conference  with  the  other  commanders  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  withdrawal." 

The  reply  says  nothing  about  ordering  our  minister  to  leave 
China,  and  speaks  of  withdrawing  our  troops  "from  Peking,"  not 
from  China,  which  is  possibly  another  divergence  from  Russia's 
plan. 

Another  interesting  development  was  an  interview  in  the  New 
York  Times  (August  27)  with  Prince  Hespere  Onkhtomsky,  edi- 
tor of  the  St.  Petersburg  Viedomosti,  and,  as  special  imperial 
commissioner  of  the  Czar,  now  on  his  way  to  China.  He  makes 
a  rather  bitter  attack  upon  Germany,  saying: 

"But  the  German  influence  is  very  great  in  China,  and  I  must 
say  it  is  a  very  bad  influence,  for  the  Germans  have  not  much  to 
risk  there  and  everything  to  gain.  They  began  by  taking  the 
bay  of  Kiao-Chou  and  threatening  China.  I  was  last  in  Peking 
in  1897  on  a  special  political  mission,  when  I  brought  letters  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  The  Chinese  were  so  peaceful,  and  they 
told  us,  '  We  know  we  must  progress,  but  if  you  push  us  too  much 
harsh  things  will  happen.'  The  taking  of  the  bay  of  Kiao-Chou 
was  one  of  the  acutest  movements.  Li  Hung  Chang  told  me  the 
greatest  disasters  would  follow  if  they  did  not  cease.  He  said : 
'  If  you  destroy  our  Government  as  the  Germans  do,  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  hold  in  check  the  people.  They  object 
much  to  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  We  were  told  it  was 
destroying  the  whole  court  etiquette.  The  Chinese  don't  want 
to  show  their  Emperor  in  public,  and  in  general  the  Chinese 
have  been  badly  insulted  by  the  Germans  since  November,  1S97." 

The  American  press  place  different  constructions  upon  our 
reply  to  Russia,  some  treating  it  as  a  failure  to  acquiesce  and 
others  as  a  virtual  acquiescence  in  the  Russian  program  : 

Demand  for  Reparation  Not  Abandoned. — "In  this  there  is 
no  abatement  of  the  stern  determination  of  the  United  States 
that  justice  must  be  meted  out  to  the  guilty  and  full  reparation 
made  for  the  violation  of  treaty  rights,  arson,  outrage,  murder, 
and  the  destruction  of  property.  The  United  States  has  not 
changed  a  whit  in  this,  but  it  is  not  engaged  in  a  war  of  repri- 
sals, looking  to  possible  territorial  acquisitions,  and  hence  can 
afford  to  leave  to  the  negotiations  to  come  the  securing  of  such 
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reparations  for  the  past  and  pledges  as  to  the  future  as  the  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  demand.  Profiting  by  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  this  Government  will  unquestionably  insist  on  such 
conditions  being  set  down  as  the  fundamental  facts  of  China's 
diplomatic  relations  in  the  future  as  will  prevent  any  such  mis- 
representations of  the  real  status  of  the  powers  as  has  proved  so 
fatal  in  the  past.  All  these  matters,  however,  can  only  be  ade- 
quately treated  by  high  commissioners,  and  it  is  to  advance  the 
preliminaries  to  a  successful  negotiation  that  the  United  States 
takes  the  step  now  proposed." — Philadelphia  Press. 

Russia  is  Disingenuous. — "Russia  stands  on  a  different  foot- 
ing from  the  other  powers.  She  has  what  she  wants,  and  they 
have  yet  to  get  what  they  want.  It  is  logical  for  her  to  regard 
everything  as  settled  except  the  peace  negotiations,  because 
while  the  attention  of  the  other  powers  has  been  mainly  directed 
to  the  relief  of  the  legations,  she  has  been  mainly  devoting  her 
energies  to  the  conquest  and  subjection  of  Manchuria — a  very 
large  part  of  the  empire  of  China.  Of  course,  if  she  is  willing  to 
release  her  hold  on  Manchuria,  it  must  be  conceded  that  she  is 
displaying  an  unselfishness  extraordinary  in  any  power,  but  es- 
pecially in  Russia.  No  one  believes  this,  however.  She  has  an 
army  in  that  province  variously  estimated  at  from  100,000  to 
250,000  men,  and  she  is  constantly  adding  to  it.     She  has  fought 


LOST,  STRAYED,  OR  STOLEN 


-ONE  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 


battle  after  battle  with  the  Chinese,  and  is  now  said  to  be  dra- 
gooning them  in  the  most  frightful  fashion.  She  took  advan- 
tage of  the  storm  in  China  to  do  all  of  this,  and  no  intelligent 
person  will  for  a  moment  believe  that  she  proposes  to  surrender 
her  advantages." — Baltimore  Sun. 

But  One  Objection  to  Retreat. — "The  one  objection  to  a 
withdrawal  from  Peking  is  that  it  will  be  misrepresented  to  the 
Chinese  and  regarded  as  a  retreat.  But  that  misrepresentation 
will  be  made  whenever  the  troops  are  withdrawn,  and  it  does 
not  matter  when  it  is  made.  ...  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
overcome  these  delusions  except  by  such  destruction  of  property 
and  slaughter  of  people  as  no  civilized  nation  would  counte- 
nance. It  is  an  excellent  program  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
Peking  to  the  coast,  where  ample  protection  can  be  given  to  for- 
eigners and  native  Christians.  Then  the  panic-stricken  imperial 
court  can  get  together  again,  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  the  Southern  viceroys,  can  patch  up  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Something  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  done  some 
time,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  for  there  will  be  dan- 
ger of  starting  up  a  real  war  as  long  as  the  armed  forces  of  the 
allies  remain  on  Chinese  soil." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  World  Will  Breathe  Easier.— "That  end  accomplished, 
the  next  greatest  danger  was  lest  the  conquerors  should  quarrel 
among  themselves.  There  were  so  many  questions  involved, 
and  so  many  interests  at  stake,  and  so  many  persons  to  be  con- 


sulted, far  from  the  scene  of  action,  that  every  hour's  delay  car- 
ried with  it  the  possibility  of  conflicting  aims  to  be  followed  by 
hostile  action.  The  chapter  of  accidents  began  to  run  as  soon  as 
the  original  object  of  the  allies  was  accomplished.  The  whole 
world  '  -ill  breathe  freer  when  it  is  known  that  the  homeward 
march  has  begun,  without  any  token  of  ill-will  among  the  five 
powers  who  joined  together  in  the  arduous  but  necessary  task  of 
rescuing  embassies  at  Peking." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


SECRETARY   GAGE  ON    FREE  SILVER. 

I"  N  a  recent  interview,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  his 
■*■  views  as  to  the  probable  effect  that  Bryan's  election  would 
have  on  our  national  currency.     He  said  in  part : 

"There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Bryan  could  order  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  payment  in  silver  of  all  of  the  public  debt 
payable  in  coin,  and  for  all  current  disbursements  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  well,  which  amount  to  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  a  mil- 
lion and  three-quarters  dollars  per  day.  .  .  .  The  Treasury  at  the 
present  time  is  very  firmly  established  upon  a  gold  standard, 
including  the  reserve  of  $150,000,000  held  against  the  legal-ten- 
der notes,  the  Government  owns  and  controls  over  $220,000,000 
in  gold  coin  and  bullion,  while  it  owns  and  controls  only  about 
$16,000,000  in  silver,  the  rest  of  the  silver  being  out  in  circula- 
tion among  the  people,  either  in  the  form  of  silver  certificates  or 
silver  coin. 

"But  the  announcement  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  its 
purpose  to  pay  silver  in  settlement  of  all  interest  on  the  public 
debt  not  specially  payable  in  gold,  and  to  make  its  daily  dis- 
bursements to  its  creditors  in  silver,  would  stop  the  inflow  of 
gold,  or  at  least  very  largely  diminish  payments  in  gold,  and 
correspondingly  increase  payments  into  the  Treasury  of  silver 
and  silver  certificates.  It  therefore  might  be  anticipated  that 
with  a  good  deal  of  perverse  ingenuity  the  time  would  come  at 
no  distant  day  when  all  the  revenues  of  the  Government  would 
be  paid  to  it  in  silver  dollars  or  silver  certificates,  and  all  dis- 
bursements made  by  it  would  be  made  in  silver  dollars  or  silver 
certificates.  There  would  thus  be  established  a  circuit  of  silver 
out  of  the  Treasury  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  from  the  people 
into  the  banks,  from  the  banks  into  the  Custom  House  and  into 
the  hands  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue." 

Continuing,  Secretary  Gage  asserted  that  under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  described  the  Government  would  be  practically  on  a 
silver  basis,  and  that  the  credit  of  the  country  would  be  seriously 
affected  thereby.  He  maintained  that  a  sense  of  popular  inse- 
curity would  ensue  ;  outstanding  greenbacks  would  be  presented 
at  the  Treasury  for  redemption  in  gold,  and  the  gold  reserve  of 
$150,000,000  would  soon  be  exhausted.  "The  effect  would  be 
deplorable,"  he  declared.  "Commercial  dulness  would  succeed 
the  present  commercial  activity,  and  we  would  again  witness 
that  industrial  paralysis  which  characterized  the  years  1893  and 
1896,  when  the  question  of  what  was  to  be  the  standard  agitated 
the  public  mind." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  believes  that  in  case  of  Bry- 
an's election  "Secretary  Gage's  apprehensions  would  doubtless 
be  quickly  realized, "  and  adds  : 

"  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  declared  :  '  If  there  is  any  one  who 
believes  that  the  gold  standard  is  a  good  thing  or  that  it  must  be 
maintained,  I  want  him  not  to  cast  his  vote  for  me,  because  I 
promise  him  it  will  not  be  maintained  in  the  country  longer  than 
I  am  able  to  get  rid  of  it. '  Congress  has  passed  an  act  confirm- 
ing and  strengthening  the  gold  standard  since  Mr.  Bryan  gave 
expression  to  his  purpose  to  destroy  it,  but  Secretary  Gage — a 
most  competent  authority— shows  that  it  is  still  easily  possible 
for  a  Populist  free-silver  President  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
Government  and  bring  us  of  necessity  to  a  silver  basis.  .  .  . 
Those  who  want  a  silver-based  currency  should  vote  for  Bryan. 
Those  who  do  not  sin  against  light  in  giving  Bryan  the  smallest 
measure  of  support. " 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  (Rep.)  advises  all  doubtful  voters 
to  study  carefully  "Secretary  Gage's  warning,"  declaring  that 
silver  is  still  in  reality  the  paramount  issue,  and  that  anti-impe- 
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rialists  should  think  twice  before  casting  their  votes  for  a  policy 
that  would  mean  "widespread  ruin  and  desolation  to  the  people  of 
this  country."  The  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  (Ind.)  thinks 
that  Secretary  Gage's  declaration  will  have  the  effect  of  renew- 
ing the  fight  on  the  Republican  side  against  the  silver  plank  in 
the  Democratic  platform.  The  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  how- 
ever, considers  the  interview  "injudicious,"  for  the  reason  that 
tho  it  was  intended  to  be  an  argument  against  Bryan's  election, 
"it  is  chiefly  an  indictment  of  the  United  States  Senate."     If 


Willie  : 
election." 


Um-m,  I  can't  comb  it  out. 


Well,  I'll  wear  my  hat  until  after 
—  The  San  Francisco  Chrotiicle. 


Bryan  could  bring  the  United  States  to  a  silver  basis  merely  by 
instructing  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  out  silver, 
maintains  this  paper,  "the  blame  should  fall  largely  on  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  refused  to  accept  the  House  bill 
providing  for  general  gold  payments."     It  continues  : 

"  If  the  Treasury  were  to  start  to-day  to  make  silver  payments 
generally,  it  would  pay  out  all  its  available  silver  dollars  (now 
in  the  Treasury)  in  about  two  weeks.  The  stock  of  money  in 
circulation  in  the  United  States  exceeds  $2,000,000,000.  The 
available  supply  of  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  (outside  of 
outstanding  silver  certificates)  is  generally  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $20,000,000.  Does  Mr.  Gage  honestly  believe  that  silver 
payments  by  the  Treasury,  constituting  but  1  per  cent,  of  all  the 
money  in  circulation,  would  upset  the  whole  financial  system 
throughout  the  United  States?" 

The  New  York  Even ing  Post  (Ind.)  declares  that  Secretary 
Gage's  statement  puts  Bryan  in  an  awkward  predicament,  for 
the  reason  that  he  can  not  reply  to  it  without  offending  either 
the  Gold  Democrats  or  the  free-silver  advocates.  Mr.  Bryan 
himself,  when  approached  on  this  question,  refused  to  be  inter- 
viewed. The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  asserts  that  the  "al- 
leged danger  "  predicted  by  Secretary  Gage  is  simply  a  "bogy." 
It  continues : 

"Nobody  who  really  understands  the  bimetallic  theory  can 
honestly  believe  that  a  convinced  bimetalist  like  Mr.  Bryan 
would  go  out  of  his  way  to  force  our  little  stock  of  token  silver 
dollars  upon  the  public  creditors.  Such  a  proceeding  would  in 
no  way  advance  the  cause  of  bimetalism,  nor  could  it  disturb 
the  gold  standard  any  more  than  it  does  in  France.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  free-coinage  law  Mr.  Bryan  will  let  the  currency  alone 
and  devote  himself  to  the  more  practical  problems  of  restoring 
the  republic  and  curbing  the  trusts." 

Carl  Schurz,  in  an  open  letter  to  Secretary  Gage,  intimates 
that  the   Secretary  is  sounding  a  false  note  of  alarm  and  dis- 


quieting business  circles  unnecessarily  for  political  purposes  ; 
and,  he  adds:  "I  hardly  need  to  say  to  you  that  the  spreading 
of  false  alarms  of  this  kind  is  a  very  questionable  and  respon- 
sible thing  for  anybody,  and  especially  for  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury."  The  Secretary's  alarm  is  false,  says  Mr.  Schurz, 
because  "  whoever  may  be  elected  President  on  November  6,  there 
will  be  another  session  of  Congress  before  he  will  take  office  on 
March  4,  1901.  The  Republicans  will  have  strong  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  that  Congress.  The  Executive,  too,  will  be  in  their 
hands.  They  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  make  such  laws  as  they 
please.  They  will  thus  have  full  power  and  ample  opportunity 
before  the  inauguration  of  the  next  President  to  pass  any  legis- 
lation required  to  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  any  President 
to  break  down  the  gold  standard  in  the  way  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
describe  in  your  interview." 


GOVERNOR   ROOSEVELT  AN       HIS  CRITICS. 

SINCE  Governor  Roosevelt  became  the  Republican  nominee 
for  Vice-President  he  has  been  subjected  by  his  oppo- 
nents to  such  merciless  ridicule  and  criticism  as  seldom  falls 
to  the  lot  of  even  a  political  candidate.  The  ire  of  the  Demo- 
crats was  aroused  in  particular  by  the  governor's  speech  in  St. 
Paul  several  weeks  ago,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  In  that  speecli 
Governor  Roosevelt  said  that  the  Bryan  policy  in  the  Philippines 
would  mean  surrendering  the  islands  to  the  "precise  analogs  " 
of  Boxers  and  savage  Apaches.     He  further  declared  : 

"Study  the  Kansas  City  platform  and  you  can  not  help  realiz- 
ing that  their  policy  is  a  policy  of  infamy.  They  stand  for  law- 
lessness and  disorder,  for  dishonesty  and  dishonor,  for  license 
and  disaster  at  home,  and  cowardly  shrinking  from  duty  abroad." 

This  latter  statement  has  been  given  great  notoriety  by  the 
Democratic  press,  which  construes  it  to  mean  that  "all  Demo- 
crats "  are  thus  char- 


acterized. Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  has 
not  denied  he  made 
this  statement,  but 
he  says  that  it  re- 
ferred only  to  the 
"makers  and  spon- 
sors "  of  the  Kansas 
City  platform,  and 
that  in  his  speech  he 
explicitly  drew  the 
line  "between  the 
men  who  support 
and  ask  support  for 
the  Kansas  City 
platform  and  all 
other  citizens, 
whether  Democrats 
or  Republicans." 

Governor  Roose- 
velt's speech,  as 
well  as  his  later  ex- 
planation, have  been  vigorously  denounced  by  ex-Governor  Alt- 
geld  and  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne.  Mr.  Altgeld,  in  his  address 
to  the  Ohio  Democratic  clubs,  made  a  particularly  fierce  attack  on 
the  Republican  Vice-Presidential  candidate.  The  St.  Paul 
speech,  he  declared,  "had  not,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  single  ar- 
gument or  a  single  accurate  historical  reference  ;  it  was  a  speech 
made  of  invective,  misrepresentations,  and  vituperation. "  Of  the 
characterization  of  the  Democrats  which  it  contained,  he  said: 
"Is  this  the  language  of  a  sincere  and  discreet  man,  and  there- 
fore worthy  of  notice,  or  is  it  the  hysterical  rant  of  a  political 


MARK   LEADING  TEDDY. 

—  The  Chicago  A'ews. 
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mountebank,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  with  contempt ?  "  In 
language  almost  as  emphatic,  Mr.  Towne  said  in  a  speech  in 
Duluth  last  week  : 

"The  world  is  accustomed  to  inconsistencies  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. It  has  long-  looked  upon  him  as  a  predestined  and  incor- 
rigible eccentric.  It  has  given  up  attempting  to  explain  him  ot- 
to reconcile  him  with  himself.  It  is  quite  impossible,  whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  otherwise  or  not,  to  make  an  entirely  satis- 
factory diagnosis  of  a  civil-service  reformer  in  partnership  with 
Thomas  C.  Piatt;  a  citizen  soldier  who  ridicules  the  volunteer  ; 
a  leader  in  battle  who  finds  glory  from  being  rescued  from  an 
ambush  ;  a  hero  who  boasts  of  shooting  a  fleeing  foe  in  the  back  ; 
a  candidate  who  plays  and  poses  to  delegates  and  galleries  to 
obtain  a  nomination  that  he  does  not  want ;  a  gentleman  who 
charges  d.500,000  of  his  fellow  countrymen  with  lawlessness,  dis- 
honesty, and  cowardice  ;  a  statesman  who,  mounted  on  a  hobby, 
rides  roughly  at  grave  questions  in  economics  and  politics  swing- 
ing his  partizan  lariat  and  yelling  like  an  intellectual  Co- 
manche." 

Governor  Roosevelt's  speech  has  even  drawn  a  remonstrance 
from  a  Filipino.  Sixto  Lopez,  who  was  formerly  secretary  to 
the  Filipino  Commission  in  Washington,  and  is  now  in  London, 
recently  addressed  to  the  governor  an  open  letter  (printed  in  the 
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NORSE  Hanna  :  "  My,  what  a  difference  there  is  in  children  !  " 

—  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

New  York  Herald)  protesting  against  the  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Filipino  war.  Sehor  Lopez  asserts  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Filipinos  was  unjust  and  unfair,  and  calls  upon  the 
governor  to  "  prove  his  charges. "     He  continues  : 

"You  declare  that  if  the  Filipinos  had  gained  control  'the 
streets  of  Manila  would  have  witnessed  such  scenes  as  those  of 
the  streets  of  Peking.' 

"  Fortunately,  I  can  prove  that  you  are  wrong.  The  city  of 
Iloilo  was  a  '  precise  analog '  to  Manila.  It  contained  a  large 
foreign  population  and  a  Spanish  garrison.  The  city  was  be- 
sieged and  finally  capitulated  to  Aguinaldo's  troops.  It  was 
under  his  absolute  control  for  a  considerable  time. 

"There  was  no  massacre,  no  looting ;  not  even  petty  lawless- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  life  and  property  were  efficiently  pro- 
tected, and  both  the  foreign  and  native  inhabitants  admit  that 
the  city  had  never  been  better  governed  and  policed.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  what  would  the  Boxers  have  done?" 

Governor  Roosevelt's  cause  is  championed  by  most  of  the  Re- 
publican papers,  which  aver  that  his  language  was  perfectly 
justifiable  and  needs  "no  explanation"  The  Philadelphia 
North  American  (Rep.)  declares  that  the  pictures  drawn  by 
Altgeld  and  Towne  "resemble  the  real  Roosevelt  just  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  I  Ian  na  of  Democratic  cartoons  in  his  dollar- 
mark  check  resembles  the  real  Ilanna. "  The  New  York  Sun 
thinks  that  Governor  Roosevelt's  statements  regarding  the  Fili- 
pinos were  true,  for  the  insurgents  "declared  openly  their  inten- 
tion of  killing  every  Spaniard  in  the  city  of  Manila."     Harper* s 


Weekly  (New  York)  regrets  that  the  governor  "  thought  it  nec- 
<  ssary  to  make  any  explanation  at  all  in  the  matter,"  since  his 
attack  was  clearly  an  attack  upon  the  Kansas  City  platform, 
"which  is  no  more  Democratic  than  the  platform  of  an  anarchist 
convention  would  be."  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Rep.)  be- 
lieves that  Governor  Roosevelt's  growing  popularity  is  its  own 
answer  to  such  partizan  abuse  and  "augurs  well  for  the  success 
of  the  principles  he  advocates  with  so  much  vigor  and  consist- 
ency." 


IS  SOCIALISM  AN  ELEMENT  OF  "BRYANISM"? 

MR.  BRYAN  is  frequently  described  as  a  "Socialist"  by  his 
opponents,  and  it  is  widely  assumed  that  the  political 
forces  under  his  leadership  show  a  strong  tendency  in  the  direc- 
t-ion of  Socialism.  That  such  classification  is  decidedly  inaccu- 
rate is  held  by  a  fellow  townsman  of  Bryan's,  Mr.  Albert  Wat- 
kins,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in  The  ylrena  (September). 
"  What  is  erroneously  and  insidiously  called  Socialism  in  the 
Populist  and  Democratic  parties,"  he  says,  "is  a  popular  deter- 
mination to  do  away  with  the  inequitable  and  oppressive  indus- 
trial advantage  held  by  corporate  combinations  of  capital."  He 
maintains  that  none  of  the  demands  even  of  the  Populists  may 
fairly  be  termed  "Socialistic,"  unless  it  be  that  for  public  owner- 
ship of  railways  and  other  natural  monopolies.  Moreover,  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads  is  advocated  largely  by  "farm- 
ers and  owners  of  their  farms,  with  an  anti-Socialist  end  in 
view,"  who  believe  that  public  ownership  will  lower  freight  rates 
and  thus  enable  them  to  perpetuate  successful  private  ownership 
of  their  farms.      Mr.  Watkins  continues  : 

"The  Populists,  who  favor  public  ownership  of  railways,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  distinctively  agricultural  States,  and  are 
in  the  main  practical  farmers.  There  are  very  few  Socialists  in 
these  States.  In  1892,  when  the  Populists  had  their  most  radical 
platform,  the  Socialist  candidate  for  President  received  21,191 
votes  ;  and  they  were  all  cast  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  where  Populism  has 
never  been  able  to  get  a  foothold.  In  1S96  the  Socialist  candi- 
date for  President  received  36,416  votes.  Of  these,  Connecticut 
furnished  1,227,  Illinois  1,147,  Massachusetts  4,548,  New  Jersey 
3,985,  and  New  York  17,677  ;  and  all  of  these  States  gave  over- 
whelming majorities  against  Bryan,  the  Populist  candidate.  In 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Texas,  all  of  which  went  strongly  for  Bryan,  only  172 
Socialist  votes  are  recorded.  Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated  by  both 
Populists  and  Democrats,  but  their  platform  contained  no  Social- 
ist declarations.  The  Socialist  platform  of  that  year  defined 
Socialism— what  is  now  meant  by  the  word — in  its  demand  for 
'redistribution  of  the  land  and  of  all  means  of  production,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  to  the  people  as  a  collective  body.' 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  essential  to  a  rational  discussion  of 
present  political  conditions  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind.  The 
real  Socialists  were  the  first  in  the  field  this  year,  with  a  candi- 
date of  their  own  kind  for  President  ;  and  they  fiercely  and 
truthfully  denounced  Mr.  Bryan  as  an  individualist." 

Mr.  Watkins  states  that  Mr.  Bryan,  so  far  from  being  a  Social- 
ist, is  a  "positive  anti-Socialist."  The  Democratic  leader  has 
given  no  sign  that  he  even  favors  public  ownership  of  railroads, 
and  has  put  himself  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  whole 
theory  of  collectivism.     Mr.  Watkins  says  ; 

"If  favoring  municipal  ownership  of  the  so-called  natural  mo- 
nopolies is  to  be  called  Socialistic,  then  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
notably,  and  the  leading  men  of  all  England  must  be  called  So- 
cialists, and  the  great  municipalities  of  England  are  Socialistic. 
And  so  if  a  considerable  demand  for  state  ownership  of  railways 
in  this  country  is  Socialistic,  then  the  governments  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  continental  Europe  have  long  been  Socialistic. 
If  the  Democratic  demand  for  a  graded  income  tax  makes  So- 
cialists of  Democrats,  then  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield  were, 
and  Salisbury  is  Socialistic 

"Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Bryan's  audacious  opportu- 
nism, of  the  facility  with  which  he  catches  political  sentiment  of 
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the  hour  and  turns  it  to  his  own  account,  yet  he  undoubtedly  re- 
tains the  traditional  or  instinctive  spirit  of  individualism  inher- 
ited from  a  Democratic  ancestry  ;  and  this  quality  still  inheres 
in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  main.  .  .  .  The  great  body  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  supporters — the  farmers  of  the  West  and  South — have 
no  thought  of  instituting  or  advancing  Socialism.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  in  a  campaign  for  overcoming  obstacles  to  com- 
petition and  individualism  in  all  the  ordinary  industrial  pur- 
suits." 

Socialism  proper,   says   this   writer   further,    is  "a  millennial 
ideality,"  and  is  not  likely  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  United 
States  for  many  years  to 
come : 

"In  this  country  the 
obstructive  character  of 
our  complicated  lawma- 
king machinery,  the  all 
but  controlling  power 
over  legislation  of  capi- 
talistic combinations, 
and  above  all  the  in- 
herent conservatism  and 
individualism  of  the 
people,  stand  in  the  way 
of  radical  or  Socialistic 
legislation.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  Socialism 
to  dominate  or  greatly 
influence  legislation  un- 
der our  bi-party  system. 
It  will  have  to  wait  until 
its  partizans  become  nu- 
merous enough  to  form 
an  influential  group  in 
the  national  legislature, 
as  tinder  the  German 
parliamentary  system. " 

The  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Watkins  in  relation 
to  Bryan  and  Socialism 
is  in  harmony  with  that 
of  the  Socialists  them- 
selves. In  the  Socialist 
press,  Bryan's  attitude 
toward  Social  questions 
is  quite  as  severely  criti- 
cized as  Mr.  McKinley's. 
The  New  York  Daily 
People  (organ  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party) 
says  : 

"The  Kansas  City 
convention,  dominated 
by  trust  magnates,  such 
as  Clark  of  Montana, 
the  second  richest  mon- 
opolist in  America,  James  K.  Jones  of  the  Cotton  Bale  Trust, 
Dick  Croker  of  the  Ice  Trust,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  declares  in 
effect  that  the  trust  must  be  smashed.  Between  the  Democratic 
and  Populist  position  on  this  question  there  is  an  irreconcilable 
contradiction.  And  yet  Bryan  accepts  a  nomination  from  both 
parties." 

The  Haverhill  Social  Democrat  affirms  that  Bryan's  attitude 
toward  the  trusts  is  like  the  attitude  of  the  man  who  attempts  to 
destroy  labor-saving  machinery.  "The  trusts  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed," it  says,  "but  will  become  the  property  of  the  whole 
people,  who  will  operate  them  for  their  benefit."  The  Worker's 
Call  (Chicago)  declares  that  Bryan  and  McKinley  are  alike  the 
enemies  of  the  real  interests  of  the  workers,  and  that  the  work- 
ingman  who  votes  for  either,  instead  of  for  Debs,  is  "a traitor  to 
his  class." 


THE    "ALABAMA"    IN    DKV    DOCK. 


THE   NEW   BATTLE-SHIP   "ALABAMA." 

Hp  HE  official  trial  of  the  battle-ship  Alabama,  built  by  the 
*-  Cramps,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, took  place  August  2S  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  and 
proves  her  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  war-ships  of  the  world.  The 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  says  of  her  record  on  this  trial 
trip  : 

"Built  under  contract  specifications  which  required  her  to  show 
an  average  of  sixteen  knots  for  four  consecutive  hours,  the  Ala- 
bama attained  an  average  slightly  exceeding  seventeen  knots. 

In  covering  a  portion  of 
her  course  between  six 
and  seven  nautical  miles 
in  length  she  is  said  to 
have  maintained  a  speed 
of  over  eighteen  knots. 
All  accounts  agree  in 
stating  that  the  vessel 
was  not  pushed  to  her 
utmost  speed  at  any 
time.  Inasmuch  as  the 
old  practise  of  offering 
a  substantial  bonus  for 
increased  swiftness  has 
been  dropped,  there  was 
no  special  inducement  to 
do  this.  It  seems  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  when 
her  machinery  is  thor- 
oughly '  shaken  down '  by 
use,  the  Alabama  will 
be  able  to  beat  any  bat- 
tle-ship in  the  American 
navy  in  a  race." 

The    Brooklyn    Eagle 
adds : 

"In  addition  to  this 
display  of  speed  the  Ala- 
bama showed  that  her 
builders  had  combined 
stability  under  heavy 
steam  pressure  with  a 
handiness  not  by  any 
means  usual  in  ships  of 
a  displacement  and  an 
armament  as  great  as 
hers.  The  horse-power 
developed  was  11,500. 
Whether  the  Alabama' s 
sister  ship,  the  Wiscon- 
sin, built  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, can  do  as  well  as 
her  Eastern  counterpart 
is  a  question  soon  to  be 
settled  ;  that  she  will  do 
better  is  not  easily  con- 
ceivable. 
"Our  naval  constructors  have  preserved  in  the  Alabama  cer- 
tain features  which  have  been  abandoned  by  foreign  builders, 
such  as  a  turret  battery  of  thirteen-inch  guns  and  extremely 
heavy  armoring  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  adopted  the  Eu- 
ropean idea  of  carrying  no  rapid-fire  guns  of  a  larger  caliber 
than  six  inches.  In  comparison  with  the  best  types  of  foreign- 
built  battle-ships  the  Alabama  will  have  the  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  armor  and  armament,  altho  in  the  latter  respect  the 
difference  is  perhaps  too  slight  to  be  taken  into  account. 
So  tar  as  speed  is  concerned,  the  foreign  navies  hold  ships  with 
records  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  Alabama.  .  .  .  But  in 
ability  to  give  and  take  hard  knocks,  none  of  these  ships  should 
prove  superior  and  few  should  prove  as  good  as  the  sturdy  craft 
which  yesterday  raced  over  the  ocean  course  outside  of  Cape 
Ann." 

Concerning  the  historical  associations  recalled  by  the  launch- 
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ing  of  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama,  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune says : 

"The  completion  and  addition  to  the  navy  at  about  the  same 
time  of  two  monster  battle-ships  possessing  such  historic  names 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Altho  it  is  true  that  the  Alabama  is 
so  named  as  a  compliment  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  dissociate  in  the  public  mind  all  connection  between 
her  position  on  the  navy  list  and  the  memory  of  that  former 
Alabama  which  won  a  place  in  history  which  can  never  be  ef- 
faced. The  memorable  combat  off  Cherbourg  between  the  for- 
mer Kearsarge  and  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  naval  fights  of  modern  times.  Brave 
American  seamen  fought  both  ships,  and  the  gallantry  of  both 
crews  is  now  the  heritage  of  the  united  American  people.  Wins- 
low,  in  the  Kearsarge,  sallied  forth  to  fight  a  cruiser  made  fa- 
mous by  her  achievements  in  every  sea.  and  his  victory  natu- 
rally enthused  the  people  of  his  part  of  the  country.  Semmes, 
in  the  Alabama,  fought  his  ship  until  she  was  sinking  under  his 
feet,  and,  throwing  his  sword  into  the  sea,  escaped  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  neutral  flag.  These  are  memories  calculated  to  enthuse 
American  sailors  and  to  urge  them  to  deeds  of  like  valor." 


MR.    DOOLEY   ON 

'FHE  redoubtable   Mr. 


THE   CHINESE   QUESTION. 


Dooley,  of   Chicago,  has   been  philo- 
-*-       sophizing  in  his  usual  sagacious  way  on  events  in  China. 
His  view  of  the  subject  is  presented  as  follows : 

"I  don't  believe  wan  wurrud  iv  what's  in  th'  paapers  about 
Chiny,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "if  ye  believe  annything  ye'll  be- 
lieve ivrything.  'Tis  a  grand  contist  that's  goin'  on  between 
westhren  an'  easthren  civil  lization.  'Tis  a  joke  iv  me  own. 
Hinnissy.  an'    ye'd   undherstand    it    if   ye   knew  spellin'.     Th' 

westhren  civil  liza- 
Hinnissy — 


tion, 

that's  us — is  a 
pretty  good  liar, 
but  he's  a  kind  iv 
rough -an'  -  tumble 
at  it.  He  goes  in 
head  down  an'  ivry 
lie  he  tells  looks 
like  all  th'  others. 
Ye  niver  see  an 
Englishman  that 
had  anny  judg- 
ment in  lyin'.  The 
corryspondint  iv 
Tli'  Dally  Pall  is 
out  iv  his  class. 
He's  carryin'  lies 
to  Lieville.  How 
in  th'  wurruld  can 
we  compete  with 
a  counthry  where 
ivry  lab'rer's  cot- 
tage projooces  lies 
so  delicate  that  th' 
work-men  iv  th' 
West  can't  undher- 
stand thim?  We 
make  our  lies  be  machinery  ;  they  turn  out  theirs  be  hand. 
They  imitate  th'  best  iv  our  canned  lies  to  deceive  people  that 
likes  that  kind,  but  f 'r  artists  they  have  lies  that  appeals  to  a 
more  refined  taste.  Sure  I'd  like  to  live  among  thim  an'  find 
out  th'  kind  iv  bouncers  they  tell  each  other.  They  must  be 
gr-rand.  I  on'y  know  their  export  lies  now — th'  surplus  lies 
they  can't  use  at  home.  An'  th'  kind  they  sind  out  ar-re  bet- 
ther  than  our  best.  Our  lies  is  no  more  thin  a  conthradiction  iv 
th'  thruth  :  their  lies  appeals  to  th'  since  iv  honesty  iv  anny  civ- 
ilized man." 

"They  can't  hurt  us  with  their  lies,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy  of  our 
Western  civilization.  "We  have  th'  guns  an'  we'll  bate  thim 
yet." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "an'  'twill  be  like  a  man  who's  had 
his  house  destroyed  be  a  cyclone  gettin  up  an'  kickin  at  th'  air." 


FIN  LEY   PETER   DUNNK,    "MR.   DOOLF.V." 
Courtesy  of  R.  H.  Russell. 


THE  NEW  FACTORY  TOWNS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

DURING  recent  years  there  has  been  much  talk  regarding 
the  competition  between  Northern  and  Southern  cotton- 
mills,  and  there  is  a  popular  impression  that  labor  and  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  South  are  much  cheaper  than  in  the  North. 
This  impression  is  only  partly  confirmed  by  the  investigations 
of  Charles  B.  Spahr,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Outlook,  who  has 
devoted  a  chapter  to  this  subject  in  his  new  book  on  ''America's 
Working-People."  He  declares  that  some  of  the  Southern  manu- 
facturers with  whom  he  talked  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Southern  manufacturers  had  no  advantage  whatever  over  the 
Northern,  and  while  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  Southern 
labor  was  less  efficient,  yet  wages  were  correspondingly  low. 
Mr.  Spahr  says : 

"  Employers  at  the  South  may  receive  a  somewhat  larger  share 
of  the  product  than  employers  at  the  North,  just  as  employers  at 
the  North  receive  a  somewhat  larger  share  than  employers  in 
England;  but,  in  the  main,  labor  at  the  South,  at  the  North, 
and  in  England  is  paid  pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the 
value  of  its  product.  Everywhere  employers  and  employed  to- 
gether get  the  whole  product,  and  everywhere  they  divide  it  on 
pretty  much  the  same  basis.  The  employer  who  counts  on  get- 
ting rich  at  the  South  from  the  supposed  underpayment  of  labor 
there,  and  not  from  the  same  attention  to  business  that  would 
make  him  prosper  at  the  North,  is  likely  to  end  in  bankruptcy." 

Different  conditions  in  various  localities  make  it  difficult,  says 
Mr.  Spahr,  to  form  correct  generalizations.  For  example,  in 
Lindale,  Ga. ,  which  is  selected  as  a  typical  new  Southern  manu- 
facturing town,  the  price  of  coal  was  only  $1.50  a  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Massachusetts  rate  of  about  $5  ;  and  the  price  of 
cotton,  bought  direct  from  the  plantations,  was  also  much 
cheaper.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Concord,  N.  C,  which  Mr. 
Spahr  also  visited,  the  price  of  coal  was  $3.70  ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  high  freight  rates  charged  on  the  cotton,  which  was  all 
shipped  to  New  York,  took  away  most  of  the  apparent  advantage 
of  being  nearer  the  cotton  supply.     Mr.  Spahr  continues  : 

"The  only  differences  which  everywhere  operated  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  South  .  .  .  were  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods  made, 
and  the  better  feeling  between  employers  and  employed.  The 
first  of  these  was  probably  the  more  important.  Cotton  manu- 
facture at  the  South  never  gained  rapidly  upon  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  Massachusetts  until  the  hard  times  set  in,  in  1893.  The 
economies  forced  upon  all  classes  greatly  reduced  the  demand 
for  the  fine  goods  made  at  the  North,  but  hardly  affected  the 
demand  for  the  cheap  goods  made  at  the  South.  As  a  result. 
Southern  mills  were  able  to  keep  their  hands  at  work,  while 
Northern  mills  ordered  shut-down  after  shut-down.  The  con- 
stant work  at  the  South  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  em- 
ployees were  in  cordial  relations  with  their  employers,  tho  the 
chief  reason  was  the  closeness  of  social  and  even  church  relation- 
ships between  them,  and  the  great  prosperity  of  the  mill-hands 
compared  with  the  neighboring  farm  hands.  These  cordial  rela- 
tions existing,  the  employees  had  not  fought  against  reductions 
in  wages  corresponding  to  the  reductions  in  prices.  The  absence 
of  trades-unions  had  probably  contributed  to  the  same  end." 

Mr.  Spahr  gives  many  interesting  particulars  regarding  South- 
ern industrial  life.  He  found  child-labor  almost  universal,  but 
he  says  that  the  cheerfulness  of  the  children  and  the  pride  in 
their  work  made  their  conditions  seem  much  better  than  the 
"slavery  "  he  had  imagined.  Moreover,  child-labor  was  not  only 
acquiesced  in,  but  even  encouraged,  by  the  parents.  Along  with 
the  early  employment  of  children,  however,  goes  the  early  retire- 
ment of  adults.  "The  people  marry  young,"  says  Mr.  Spahr. 
"and  when  they  get  to  middle  life  they  expect  their  children  to 
support  them.  .  .  .  The  children  were  at  work,  and  men  were 
idle." 

The  status  of  the  negro  is  considered,  and  Mr.  Spahr  sees  in 
this  direction  the  most  serious  problem  of  all.     He  says: 

"Thus  far  all  attempts  to  introduce  negro  labor  within  factory 
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walls  have  been  successfully  resisted,  but  each  year  the  struggle 
becomes  more  difficult.  As  the  race  feeling  between  whites  and 
blacks  give  place  to  the  class  feeling  between  rich  and  poor, 
while  employers  will  incur  less  odium  by  employing  negro  labor, 
and  white  employees  will  be  less  able  to  stand  as  a  unit  in  re- 
sisting the  inevitable  competition.  At  Lindale  I  heard  nothing 
about  this  peril,  tho  even  in  this  white  village  the  number  of  idle 
men  was  increased  by  the  employment  of  negroes  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  serve  as  teamsters  and  perform  other  '  out- 
side'* labor.  At  Concord,  N.  C,  however,  the  negro  problem 
was  the  most  important  that  presented  itself.  .  .  .  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  leading  negro  of  the  town  had  recently  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  a  cotton  factory  to  be  owned  and  operated  by 
negroes." 

"At  present  there  is  only  one  danger  menacing  progress  for 
the  Southern  cotton-operative,"  declares  Mr.  Spahr,"and  that  is 
the  prospect  of  negro  competition." 


A  Lack  of  Men  for  the  Navy. — The  Navy  Department 
at  Washington  is  confronted  with  quite  a  serious  embarrassment, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  recruiting  of  our  naval  service  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  military  operations  in  China,  Cuba,  and  the 
Philippines.     Says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post : 

"The  Navy  Department  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  get  men 
to  officer  the  new  ships  that  have  been  ordered  by  Congress  and 
that  are  now  under  construction.  The  Atlanta,  for  example, 
has  been  ready  for  use  for  more  than  a  year,  but  can  not  be  put 
in  commission  simply  because  there  are  not  enough  officers  avail- 
able to  man  her.  .  .  .  There  are  seventy  vessels  now  building  or 
under  contract  by  the  Navy  Department.  Quite  [a  number  of 
them  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  course  of  the  current  year,  and 
all  will  be  completed  within  the  next  four  years.  Where  are 
officers  to  be  found  for  them?  To  properly  officer  these  ships 
about  1,000  additional  officers  will  be  required.  Where  are  they 
to  come  from  ?  The  Government  can  not  look  to  its  naval  acad- 
emy for  relief  from  its  embarrassment,  because  the  number  of 
cadets  it  graduates  from  year  to  year  is  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  retire  from  the  service,  either 
through  the  age  limit  or  from  other  causes. 

"  When  the  policy  of  increasing  the  navy  was  adopted  this 
phase  of  the  question  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  At  all 
events,  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  meeting  the  require- 
ments. According  to  the  statements  of  the  officials,  to  commis- 
sion all  the  craft  now  available,  or  which  will  be  available  in  the 


next  few  months,  nearly  400  additional  officers  will  be  needed. 
Nobody  knows  now  where  they  are  to  come  from.  Various  ex- 
pedients have  been  suggested  for  meeting  the  difficulty,  but 
Congressional  action  will  be  necessary  before  anything  can  be 
done  to  supply  the  pressing  needs." 

Hitherto  the  naval  recruiting  has  been  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  coast  cities,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  carry  the  re- 
cruiting service  inland.  "As  the  character  of  our  war-ships  has 
radically  changed,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "  with  the  creation 
of  iron  vessels,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  landsman  should  not 
make  as  good  a  sailor,  so-called,  as  the  longshoreman  or  mer- 
chant mariner.  Canvas  has  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  propelling 
of  the  ship,  much  of  the  needful  pulling  and  hauling  is  done 
nowadays  by  machinery,  and  either  less  skill  or  skill  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  is  demanded  of  the  man  in  the  forecastle  than  was  ex- 
pected from  him  forty  years  and  less  ago. " 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

THE  PARAMOUNT  ISSUE. 

It  matters  not  what  men  may  claim, 

For  claims  don't  always  count ; 
Possession  of  the  office  is 

The  issue  paramount. 

—  The  Chicago  Record. 

IF  Mr.  Bryan  can  harmonize  the  New  York  Democracy,  settling  the 
Philippine  troubles  ought  to  be  easy. —  The  Detroit  News. 

O.n'k  trouble  about  the  concert  of  Europe  is  that  nobody  wants  to  play 
second  fiddle  in  the  orchestra.  —  The  Baltimore  American. 

WHAT  the  negro  seems  to  need  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  is  sprinting 
education — not  an  industrial  education. — The  Detroit  News. 

U.n  less  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  national  tickets  is  restricted 
there  will  not  be  votes  enough  to  go  around.  —  The  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal. 

When  the  Empress  An  decided  to  make  war  on  all  civilization  she  little 
anticipated  the  promptness  and  vigor  of  the  reply. — The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Men  may  learn  to  wear  shirt-waists  as  commonly  as  women,  but  they 
will  never  enjoy  discussing  shirt-waist  fashions  with  equal  zest. — The  New 
York  World. 

RICHARD  CROKER  is  saying  that  it  is  time  for  young  men  to  go  into  poli- 
tics. And  some  of  the  young  men  are  saying  it  is  time  for  ihe  bosses  to 
get  out.  —  The  Washington  Star. 

A  St.  LOUIS  paper  says  that  astrology  favors  Bryan,  but  Republicans 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  readings  of  the  heavens  only  as  a  sign  that  Bryan 
will  see  stars. — The  Chicago  Record. 


PRONUNCIATION       OF     WORDS     IN     CURRENT     HISTORY. 

'yHE  following  words  are  given  in  answer  to  requests  from  Ober-Ammergau o'hcr-gm'er-gan. 

1         our  readers  :  I'  e->  "Upper  Ammergau  "  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neighboring  village 

of  Unter    (lower)  Ammergau,   on   the   Ammer  River,  in   Bavaria,     "(iau  " 

De  Wet dg  wet'.  means  a  military  or  administrative  division  of  ancient  Germany. 

Prinsloo prins'  10.  „  ,  .                                                                                                      .,?-i-;„„/ 

Von  Waldersee fon  val'der-ze.  Peking P'  ^  " 

Gaselee gez'li.  Considerable  difference  of  usage  exists  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 

Pauncefote pens'fut.  the  Chinese  capital.     Among  the  New  York  papers  which  use  the  form 

"Pekin"  are  The  Evening  Post,  The  Sun,  and  The  Herald.    This  is  the  spell- 
Authority  for  the  two  latter,  British  consulate-general,  New  York.     The  ing  adopted  also   by  the  United   States  Board  on   Geographical   Names, 
British  embassy  at  Washington  refuses  to  furnish  information  of  this  nature.  whicn  in  its  latest  report  (May)  announces  its  official  decision  to  be  "Pekin. 
Klopsch                                                                                              ..klopsh.  not   Peiching,  Peking,  Shun-tien-fu,    nor  Yen."    It  is  not  officially  stated 
H ilprecrit        .... . . " . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .    . . . . . . . . . . .    -  -  -  - ' .  ^  -  *  - . . .  hil'prou  t.  uPon  wnat  principle,  other  than  that  of  partial  American  usage,  this  spell- 

D                 '       (]aj.Y,y  ing  is  preferred ;  and  in  point  of  brevity  the  advantage  of  gaining  one  letter 

'     '  out  of  six  is  not  obvious.     The  best  English  and  American  usage,  as  re- 
Authority  for  latter  word,  Mr.  Marcus  Baker,  of  the  United  States  Board  corded   by  the    Standard   Dictionary,     Webster's    International,  and    the 
on  Geographical  Names.     It  is  an  Indian  word  of  unknown  meaning,  and  Century  Atlas,  authorizes  "Peking."    The  spelling  "Pekin  "is  based  upon 
has  been  variously  written  Tyya,  Dejah,  Dayay,  and  Taiya.  French  rather   than  English  principles  of  orthography.     As  Mr.  Wu,  the 
v-                                                                                                                 n.  Chinese  minister  at  Washington  remarks,  the  French  adopted  this  manner 

of  transliterating  the  Chinese  sounds  "because  in  their  [nasal]  pronuncia- 

Authority  as  above.     The  meaning  is  unknown.     It  is  first  found  on  a  tion  0f  tne  word  thus   written  the  Chinese  sounds  are  preserved."     The 

map  of  Alaska  made  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  1867.  true  Chinese  pronunciation,   as  Mr.  Wu   and  other  authorities   agree,  is 

Porto  Rico per'torf'co.  pfking'-represented  in  English  orthography  by  "Peking." 

This  is  at  present  the  official  American  spelling,  as  adopted  by  Congress  Readers  of  The   LITERARY  DIGEST  are   invited   to   send   queries 

and  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographical  Names.    The  native  spelling  relatino-    to   the    pronunciation    of   words    of   general   interest    in 
has  always  been  Puerto  Rico  tpwer'to  ri'co),  altho  it  is  reported  that  this  is 

giving  way  to  the  American  form.  current  history. 

a  (as  in  sofa),  a  (ask),  fl  (arm),  a  (at),  a  (accord),  S  (fare),  aa  (house),  b  (bed),  c  (cat),  ch  (church),  H=ch  (loch),  d  (did),  dh  =  th  (then),  e  (net),  e  (over),  e  (fate), 
f  (fun),  g  (go),  b  (hat),  i  (it),  I  (machine),  ai  (aisle),  j  Qeet).  k  (kink).  1  (lad),  I  =  lli  (brilliant),  m  (man),  n  (nut),  H=ny  (union),  n  (hon)  F..  n  (ink),  0  (obey),  0  (no), 
e  (not)  8  (nor),  oi  (oil),  p  (pay).o\v  =  qu  (queer),  r  (roll),  s  (hise).  sh  (she),  t  (tell),  th  (thin),  11  (full)  6  (rale,  equivalent  to  oo  in  cool),  iu  (mute),  yO  (unit),  a  (dune) 
Ger..  u  (up),  0  (burn),  v  (van),  x  (was),  y  (yet),   z  (zone)  zh=z  (azure). 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WHAT  ARE   "IMMORAL"    PLAYS? 

THE  times  seem  to  demand  an  authoritative  definition  of 
the  true  limits  of  artistic  freedom  and  propriety  upon 
the  stage.  Paris,  indeed,  is  pretty  well  content  with  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  law  of  liberty  in  the  drama— that  is,  to  let  each  one  do 
as  he  likes  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
any  one  else  to  do  as  he  likes.  But  neither  Berlin,  where  the 
"  Lex  Heintze  "  has  lately  been  proposed  ;  nor  London,  which 
has  periodical  ebullitions  of  British  scrupulosity  ;  nor  New  York, 
which  has  during  the  past  year  seen  two  of  its  evening  journals 
struggling  to  redeem  the  stage,  is  content  at  present  to  accept 
the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw — of  letting  each  adult 
person  decide  for  himself  what  plays  he  shall  attend.  Mr.  Allan 
Laidlaw,  in  The  Westminster  Review  i,  August),  brings  up  again 
the  whole  question  of  propriety  on  the  stage.  In  the  first  place, 
he  asks,  who  are  to  be  the  final  arbiters  in  deciding  as  to  what 
are  immoral  plays — the  critics  or  the  public?     He  continues  : 

"If  the  former,  are  we  to  be  guided  by  those  who  assume  a 
moral  dictatorship  or  by  those  who  look  facts  in  the  face?  If  the 
public,  is  dramatic  art  to  be  coerced  (as  literary  art  is)  by  the 
Podsnaps,  the  mediocrity,  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  vir- 
tue upon  a  basis  of  slave-morality  that  calls  itself  respectability? 
To  allow  this  would  surely  be  to  promote  retrogression  instead  of 
evolution,  to  stay  the  human  race  in  its  ethical  and  intellectual 
advancement.  .  .  .  Morality,  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
means  the  attainment  "of  human  happiness,  the  gaining  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  therefore  that  is  immoral 
which  subtracts  from  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  bound 
up  with  this  attainment  of  happiness  is  the  preservation  and 
prosperity  of  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  fittest,  not  the  exaltation 
of  the  base,  the  ill-constituted,  the  mean,  or  diseased.  Taking 
this  basis  for  our  argument,  we  find  that  the  clearest  definition 
of  what  is  immoral  is  that  which  is  debasing — ergo,  an  immoral 
play  is  one  which  has  a  debasing,  depressing,  or  perverting  influ- 
ence upon  the  majority  of  those  listening  to  it  and  witnessing  it. 
A  play  is  not  immoral  because  it  jars  upon  or  contravenes  any 
particular  set  of  moral  theories  or  conventional  customs.  Given 
a  fairly  representative  audience,  possessing,  as  Richard  Wag- 
ner said,  'sound  sense  and  a  human  heart,'  we  find  that  any 
play  or  spectacle  that  is  dirty,  dull,  or  coarse  is  promptly  con- 
demned, and  such  censorship  is  more  effective  and  final  than  any 
arbitrary  interference  by  lord  chamberlains,  licensers  of  plays, 
or  bishops.  Aggressive  moralists  are  as  much  in  error  as  tem- 
perance reformers.  Debasement  and  excess,  like  drunkenness, 
result  from  weakness  (the  only  immorality) — i.e.,  the  lack  of 
power  '  not  to  react  immediately  upon  a  stimulus. '  By  suppress- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol  we  should  merely  arrest  the  development 
of  the  power  to  resist  the  abuse  of  it.  Temptation  can  never  be 
mastered  by  avoiding  it.  'Valetudinarian  virtue'  is  useless  in 
practical  life,  and  as  art,  including  the  theater,  forms  part  of  our 
educative  process,  we  must  learn  to  face  verisimilitude  in  part 
as  well  as  to  face  the  facts  of  existence." 

Mr.  Laidlaw  puts  two  hypothetical  questions  :  "  How  do  you 
account  for  the  fact  that  a  play  in  which  there  is  exhibited  pro- 
nounced sexuality  or  scenes  of  excessive  passion  or  abnormal 
kinds  of  character,  such  as  courtesans,  strong-willed  self-helpers, 
or  even  perverted  beings,  attract  large  audiences?  How  do  you 
explain  the  fact  that  if  a  play  contains  what  are  described  as 
'naughty'  episodes,  and  'suggestive'  scenes,  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  successful ?  "  The  professional  moralist  answers  that  human 
nature  is  evil  and  naturally  turns  to  evil.  This  answer,  says  the 
writer,  is  "  neither  real,  true,  nor  philosophic  "  ;  the  real  answer 
is,  he  says  "because  these  things  are  fundamentally  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  affirmation  of  life  and  its  continuance." 

"  Deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  lies  a  secret  conviction 
that  the  slave-morality  is  founded  upon  a  false  basis,  a  principle 
involving  the  annihilation  and  excision  of  passion  instead  of  the 
affirmation,  the  controlling,  and  spiritualizing  of  passion.     The 


modern  morality  is  inverted  morality.  The  ancient  morality  has 
been  misrepresented  and  falsified  to  us.  The  Greek  drama  dis- 
played human  nature  and  its  passions  fearlessly  before  the  spec- 
tator. The  pagan  mythology  represents  even  the  gods  as  sub- 
servient to  the  fate  of  passions  and  amenable  absolutely  to  their 
consequences.  It  is  the  cant  of  modern  writers  to  inveigh  against 
the  noble  Romans  and  their  ladies  for  contemplating  what  they 
call  the  brutalities  of  the  arena  ;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  this  was 
the  result  of  the  excessive  appreciation  of  physical  power  and 
strength.  The  fights  of  gladiators  were  fair  ;  and  tho  the  wild- 
beast  shows  were  horrible,  I  can  not  see  that  they  were  worse 
than  the  morbid  fascination  with  which  modern  audiences  will 
witness  the  dangerous  feats  of  rope-walkers  and  dancers  and 
lofty  trapeze  performers  and  parachutists,  who  face  dangers 
against  which  they  can  not  fight.  Nor  can  I  see  that  a  gloating 
over  mock  horrors  in  dramas  of  blood  and  sordid  crime  is  a  more 
healthy  form  of  amusement  (?).  That  slaves  and  Christians 
were  sacrificed  in  the  circus  is  beside  the  question,  for  slaves 
were  regarded  much  as  cattle  (the  initial  error  of  all  ancient  civi- 
lizations, which  has  brought  upon  humanity  all  the  terrible  re- 
tarding effects  of  the  uprisings  of  slave  classes  in  revenge),  and 
Christians,  being  recruited  from  the  lowly,  the  poor  in  spirit,  the 
meek,  and  the  women,  were  regarded  by  the  free  citizens  and 
the  authorities  with  profound  contempt. 

"  This  digression  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  what  we  call  the 
indecencies  of  Aristophanes'  comedies,  and  the  immoral  stories 
of  the  Greek  drama  and  the  Roman  poets,  had  no  debasing  effect 
upon  audiences  of  the  time  ;  they  were  not  cursed  with  false 
modesty.  Modern  writers,  biased  by  modern  moral  notions, 
have  assumed  that  Greek  costumes,  the  Olympian  games,  the 
Dionysian  Mysteries  had  a  demoralizing  effect.  They  judge  so 
because  they  see  that,  among  modern  audiences,  if  a  woman 
wears  a  costume  which  enhances  her  form  rather  than  hides  it, 
she  is  called  naughty;  and  that  if  a  woman  in  crossing  a  street 
displays  an  unusual  inch  or  two  of  rounded  limb  it  provokes  lewd 
sniggers  from  other  pedestrians  ;  so  much  lower  is  the  standard 
of  modern  morality  than  that  of  the  highest  civilization  the  world 
has  ever  known." 


THE  TEN    BEST    BOOKS   FOR   A   DESERT 

ISLAND. 

A  NUMBER  of  interesting  letters  have  been  received  b\T  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  which  recently  asked  its  readers  to 
name  the  ten  books  which  they  would  choose  to  take  with  them 
in  case  they  were  to  be  banished  to  a  desert  island  for  five  years 
a  la  Robinson  Crusoe.  Among  the  twenty  replies  printed  by 
7 he  Post  are  letters  from  Mr.  John  Vance  Cheney,  librarian  of 
the  Newberry  Library;  Mr.  Roswell  Field,  the  satirist:  Mr. 
John  Nowlin  Crawford,  the  essayist ;  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller, 
author  of  "The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri  Vani  "  ;  and  Mr.  S.  E. 
Kiser,  the  poet  and  humorist.  In  nearly  every  list  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  are  found,  altho  one  journal  hints  that  these  two, 
especially  the  first,  were  sometimes  inserted  for  the  sake  of  effect. 
The  Standard  Dictionary,  Webster's  International,  and  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  figure  in  many  of  the  lists,  altho  the  latter  was 
ruled  out  on  the  ground  that  it  comprises  in  itself  ten  volumes. 
Mr.  Chenev's  list  is  as  follows: 


i.  Bible. 

2.  Shakespeare. 

3.  Milton. 

4.  Blackstone's  Commentaries 

5.  Hugo  (or  Carlyle). 

Mr,   Field  writes  : 


6.  Emerson. 

7.  Wordsworth. 

8.  Tennyson. 

9.  Century  Dictionary. 
10.  Don  Quixote. 


"Judging  from  the  chronicles  of  our  common  distinguished 
friend,  the  late  Robinson  Crusoe,  if  I  were  banished  for  five 
years  to  a  desert  island  I  should  hardly  find  time  to  read  even 
ten  books.  It  seems  to  me  I  should  be  well  occupied  in  hustling 
about  for  food  and  shelter,  investigating  alarming  footprints,  and 
composing  my  soul  in  practical  ways.  But,  assuming  the  island 
to  be,  say,  Devil's  Island,  with  moments  for  literary  recreation, 
I  fancy  1  should  make  such  a  selection  of  books  as  would  com- 
bine instruction  with  pleasure,  literary  diversion  with  useful 
knowledge.      Dr.    Holmes  once   said   that  if   he  were  shut   up   in 
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prison,  with  access  to  no  other  book,  he  might  be  induced  to  read 
a  treatise  on  mathematics  ;  so  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  desert- 
island  experience  might  encourage  me  to  finish  Gibbon's 'De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, '  an  achievement  of  no 
small  measure.  However,  I  am  still  suspicious  of  my  strength, 
and  shall  therefore  not  include  Gibbon.  Remembering  that  the 
five  years  would  be  a  period  of  self-instruction  and  reflection,  a 
good  Christian  and  moralist  would  naturally  declare  first  for  the 
Bible  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  That  would  be  literary 
meat  enough  for  even  the  most  exacting  recluse,  yet  as  there  are 
eight  other  books  permitted  to  pass  the  custom-house  I  may  as 
well  have  the  worth  of  my  money.  Of  course  I  should  take 
*  Robinson  Crusoe, '  an  invaluable  guide  to  comfort  on  desert 
islands  ;  for,  seeing  how  Robinson  conducted  himself  under  sim- 
ilar conditions,  I  could  profit  by  his  experience  and  counsel. 
And  I  should  provide  myself  with  other  useful  books — books  that 
possibly  I  have  slighted  in  my  unemotional  and  uneventful 
past,  but  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  me  in  my  capacity  of 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  desert  isle.  And  so  without  further 
apology  or  explanation : 


i.  Bible,  with  Apocrypha. 

2.  Shakespeare. 

3.  Odyssey,  Worsley's  Translation. 

4.  Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 

5.  Robinson  Crusoe. 


6.  Mrs.  Rohrer's  Cook-book. 

7.  Sanitation     and      Landscape 

Gardening. 

8.  How  to  tell  the  Wild  Flowers. 
0.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 


10.  Montaigne  on  Cannibals. 

"P.S.  (in  haste  to  editor) — Since  submitting  my  list  I  have 
discovered,  to  my  infinite  chagrin,  that  Mrs.  Rohrer's  recipes 
apply  to  the  principles  of  a  gas-stove,  hence  they  would  be  of  no 
special  value  to  my  culinary  department.  I  am  now  oscillating 
between  the  '  Polite  Letter  Writer'  and  Mrs.  Sherwood's  '  Man- 
ners and  Social  Usages. '  As  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  harbinger 
of  humanity  and  civilization  it  would  be  incumbent  on  me  so  to 
equip  myself  as  to  be  a  priceless  blessing  to  the  poor  savages  I 
might  encounter  in  my  new  field  of  Christian  endeavor." 

Mr.  Crawford  writes : 

"  In  going  to  a  desert  island  with  a  library  limited  to  ten  vol- 
umes one  would  have  to  leave  many  favorites  behind  ;  but  if  his 
memory  were  good  he  might  dispense  with  some  of  them  and 
cleave  chiefly  to  the  books  that  are  abiding,  which  never  grow 
old.     My  list  would  be  as  follows  : 


1.  Shakespeare. 

2.  Macauley's  Essays. 

3.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

4.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

5.  Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 


6.  Sir    Thomas    Browne's    Urn 

Burial. 

7.  Chapman's  Homer. 

8.  Henry  Esmond. 

9.  Pickwick  Papers. 


"10.  Emerson's  Essays. 

"In  these  I  could  find  perpetual  delight.  I  omit  the  Bible 
chiefly  because  I  would  be  sure  to  find  some  other 'marooned'  in- 
dividual prowling  in  the  precincts  of  my  island  who  would  be 
sure  to  have  it." 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Hild,  who  is  reported  to  know  every  volume 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  sends 
this  list: 


1.  Bible. 

2.  Homer. 

3.  Shakespeare. 

4.  Dante. 

5.  Arabian  Xights. 


6.  Pickwick  Papers. 

7.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

8.  Vanity  Fair. 

9.  Don  Quixote. 
10.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

An  example  of  a  feminine  list,  which,  remarks  the  editor,  "has 
a  preface  and  interjaculatory  explanation  and  a  postscript,  de- 
lightfully  feminine  in  its  wistful  incertitude. "  is  the  following 
'rom  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peatrie,  a  Chicago  writer: 

"Were  I  to  be  marooned  upon  a  desert  island  for  five  years, 
with  a  chance  for  a  choice  of  ten  books,  I  think  I  should  take 
from  my  shelves : 


1.  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Book  of  Job. 

3.  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas 

a  Kcmpis. 


4.  Thoughts  of  Emperor  Marcus 

Aurelius  Antoninus. 

5.  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam, 

as  Dilated  by  Mr.  FitzGerald. 


"  (These  to  sustain  the  endless  debate  of  the  soul  with  itself  as 
to  why  it  is  and  why  it  may  not  always  be.) 

"Then,  for  diversion  and  delight  in  beauty,  commend  me  to: 


"And — providing  nobody  persuaded   me  out  of  it — I  should 
very  much  like  to  take — 

10.  Alice  in  Wonderland,  too." 


ELEANORA  DUSE  OFF  THE  STAGE. 

TT  is  only  by  accident,  says  Arthur  Symons,  that  Eleanora 
-*-  Duse  is  an  actress,  and  in  any  other  art  she  would  have 
been  equally  as  great.  Circumstances  having  made  her  an  ac- 
tress, she  is  the  greatest  of  living  actresses.  How  she  can  be 
such  while  liating  the  art  of  acting  is,  she  says,  her  secret,  and 
she  hints  "that  it  is  sorrow,  discontent,  thwarted  desires,  that 
have  tortured  and  exalted  her  into  a  kind  of  martvrdom  of  artis- 


6.  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare. 

7.  Goethe's  Faust. 


8.  Poems  of  John  Keats. 

9.  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur. 


ELEANORA  DUSE. 
Photograph  by  Fellows  Willson,  London. 

tic  mastery,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  serenity  cf  a  pained 
but  indomitable  soul  triumphs." 

It  is  this  "other  side  "  that  Mr.  Symons  tells  us  most  about  in 
T/ie  Contemporary  Review  (August).  His  description  of  her  is 
decidedly  impressionistic.     He  writes: 

"To  those  who  have  seen  Duse  only  across  the  footlights,  Duse 
must  be  impenetrable,  almost  the  contradiction  of  herself.  As 
one  talks  with  her  one  begins  to  realize  the  artist  through  the 
woman.  There  is  in  her  a  somber  and  hypnotic  quietude,  as  she 
broods  in  meditation,  her  beautiful,  firm  hand  grasping  the  arm 
of  the  chair  without  movement,  but  so  tightly  that  the  knuckles 
grow  rigid  ;  her  body  droops  sideways  in  the  chair,  her  head 
rests  on  her  other  hand,  the  eyes  are  like  a  drowsy  flame  ;  the 
whole  body  thinks.  Her  face  is  sad  with  thought,  with  the  pass- 
ing over  it  of  all  the  emotions  of  the  world,  which  she  has  felt 
twice  over,  in  her  own  flesh,  and  in  the  creative  energy  of  her 
spirit.  Her  stillness  is  the  stillness  of  one  in  act  to  spring. 
There  is  no  transition  from  the  energy  of  speech  to  the  energy  of 
silence.  When  she  speaks,  the  words  leap  from  her  lips  one 
after  another,  hurrying,  but  always  in  colored  clothes,  and  with 
beautiful  movements.  As  slie  listens  silently  to  music,  she  seems 
to  remember,  and  to  drink  in  nourishment  for  her  soul,  as  she 
drinks  in  perfume,  greedily,  from  flowers,  as  she  possesses  a 
book  or  a  picture  almost  with  violence.  I  have  never  seen  a 
woman  so  passionate  after  beauty.  I  have  never  seen  a  woman 
so  devoured  by  the  life  of  the  soul,  by  the  life  of  the  mind,  by 
the  life  of  the  body." 

Mile.  Duse,  moreover,  has  the  prophetic  insight  into  things 
about  her.     "  Her  intent  eyes  see  nothing  but  the  ideas  behind 
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one's  forehead  ;  she  has  no  sense  of  the  human  nearness  of  body 
to  body,  only  of  the  intellectual  closeness  of  soul  to  soul."  In 
illustration  of  this  insight  Mr.  Symons  gives  us  the  following 
fragments  fallen  from  her  lips  in  conversation  and  transcribed 
by  him  afterward  from  memory  : 

"To  save  the  theater,  the  theater  must  be  destroyed,  the  actors 
and  actresses  must  all  die  of  the  plague.  They  poison  the  air, 
they  make  art  impossible.  It  is  not  drama  that  they  play,  but 
pieces  for  the  theater.  'We  should  return  to  the  Greeks,  play  in 
the  open  air ;  the  drama  dies  of  stalls  and  boxes  and  evening- 
dress,  and  people  who  come  to  digest  their  dinner." 

"The  one  happiness  is  to  shut  one's  door  upon  a  little  room, 
with  a  table  before  one,  and  to  create  ;  to  create  life  in  that  isola- 
tion from  life." 

"  We  must  bow  before  the  poet,  even  when  it  seems  to  us  that 
he  does  wrong.  He  is  a  poet,  he  has  seen  something,  he  has 
seen  it  in  that  way ;  we  must  accept  his  vision,  because  it  is 
vision." 

"Since  Shakespeare  and  the  Greeks  there  has  been  no  great 
dramatist,  and  these  gathered  up  into  themselves  the  whole  life 
of  the  people  and  the  whole  work  of  their  contemporaries.  When 
we  say  Shakespeare  we  mean  all  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Ibsen? 
Ibsen  is  like  this  room  where  we  are  sitting,  with  all  the  tables 
and  chairs.  Do  I  care  whether  you  have  twenty  or  twenty-five 
links  on  your  chain?  Hedda  Gabler,  Nora,  and  the  rest — it  is 
not  that  I  want !  I  want  Rome  and  the  Coliseum,  the  Acropolis, 
Athens;  I  want  beauty,  and  the  flame  of  life.  Maeterlinck?  I 
adore  Maeterlinck.  Maeterlinck  is  a  flower.  But  he  only  gives 
me  figures  in  a  mist.     Yes,  as  you  say,  children  and  spirits." 

"I  have  tried,  I  have  failed,  I  am  condemned  to  play  Sardou 
and  Pinero.  Some  day  another  woman  will  come,  young,  beau- 
tiful, a  being  all  of  fire  and  flame,  and  will  do  what  I  have 
dreamed  ;  yes,  I  am  sure  of  it,  it  will  come  ;  but  I  am  tired,  at 
my  age  I  can  not  begin  over  again.  Ah,  my  dear  friend  (to  Dol- 
metsch)  how  happy  you  are  here  !  What  are  those  boards  up 
there?  You  have  had  them  for  twelve  years,  you  say,  and  they 
are  ripening  to  be  made  into  instruments  :  they  are  only  boards 
n  <w,  one  day  they  will  sing.  My  head  is  full  of  old  boards  like 
that !  " 

"  Rossetti  is  like  a  perverse  young  man  who  has  been  nicely 
brought  up:  he  does  not  give  himself  up  to  it,  he  is  only  half 
himself.  Look  at  Watts 's  portrait :  the  fine,  mad  eyes,  and  then 
the  weak  and  heavy  chin.  The  eyes  desire  some  feverish  thing, 
but  the  mouth  and  chin  hesitate  in  pursu  t.  All  Rossetti  is  in 
that  story  of  the  manuscript  buried  in  his  wife's  coffin.  He  could 
do  it,  he  could  repent  of  it ;  but  he  should  have  gone  and  taken  it 
back  himself  :  he  sent  his  friends  !  " 

"Rossetti's  Italian  verse,  how  can  I  give  you  an  idea  of  it? 
Suppose  a  blind  man,  and  one  puts  before  him  a  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers, and  he  smells  it,  and  says:  'This  is  jasmine,  and  this  is  a 
rose,'  but  he  says  it  like  one  who  does  not  know  flowers." 

"At  Athens,  in  the  Museum,  there  is  the  mask  of  a  tragic  ac- 
tress ;  the  passion  of  sorrow,  seen  for  a  moment  on  the  face  of  a 
woman  on  the  stage,  is  engraved  into  it,  like  a  seal.  In  Rome, 
quite  lately,  they  have  found  a  bronze  head,  which  has  lain  un- 
der water  for  centuries  ;  the  features  are  almost  effaced,  but  it  is 
beautiful,  as  if  veiled  ;  the  water  has  passed  over  it  like  a  caress. " 

"I  have  known  Wagner  in  Venice,  I  have  been  in  Baireuth, 
and  I  saw  in  Wagner  what  I  feel  in  his  music,  a  touch  of  some- 
thing a  little  conscious  in  his  supremacy.  Wagner  said  to  him- 
self :  '  I  will  do  what  I  want  to  do,  I  will  force  the  world  to  ac- 
cept me'  ;  and  he  succeeded,  but  not  in  making  us  forget  his 
intention.  The  music,  after  all,  never  quite  abandons  itself,  is 
never  quite  without  self-consciousness,  it  is  a  tremendous  sensu- 
ality, not  the  unconsciousness  of  passion.  When  Beethoven 
writes  music  he  forgets  both  himself  and  the  world,  is  conscious 
only  of  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  the  mood  which  has  taken  him  for  its 
voice." 

"Do  you  remember  what  Flaubert,  that  little  priest,  said  of 
Shakespeare?  '  If  I  had  met  Shakespeare  on  the  stairs,  I  should 
have  fainted.'  The  people  I  would  like  to  have  met  are  Shake- 
speare and  Velasquez." 

"Could  I  live  without  the  stage?  You  should  not  have  said 
that.  I  have  passed  three  years  without  acting.  I  act  because 
I  would  rather  do  other  things.  If  I  had  my  will  I  would  live  in 
a  ship  on  the  sea,  and  never  come  nearer  to  humanity  than  that." 


In  Duse  the  artist,  as  distinguished  from  and  even  in  antith- 
esis to  Duse  the  actress,  Mr.  Symons  finds  the  secret  of  her 
histrionic  powers : 

"The  reason  why  Duse  is  the  greatest  actress  in  the  world  is 
that  she  has  a  more  subtle  nature  than  any  other  actress,  and 
that  she  expresses  her  nature  more  simply.  All  her  acting  seems 
to  come  from  a  great  depth  and  to  be  only  half  telling  profound 
secrets.  No  play  has  ever  been  profound  enough,  and  simple 
enough,  for  this  woman  to  say  everything  she  has  to  say  in  it. 
When  she  has  thrilled  one,  or  made  one  weep  or  exalted  one 
with  beauty,  she  seems  to  be  always  holding  back  something 
else.  Her  supreme  distinction  comes  from  the  kind  of  melan- 
choly wisdom  which  remains  in  her  face  after  the  passions  have 
swept  over  it.  Other  actresses  seem  to  have  leaped  up  into  one 
great,  fictitious  moment  all  the  scattered  energies  of  their  lives, 
the  passions  that  have  come  to  nothing,  the  sensations  that  have 
withered  before  they  flowered,  the  thoughts  that  have  never  quite 
been  born.  The  stage  is  their  life  ;  they  live  only  for  those  three 
hours  of  the  night ;  before  and  after  are  the  intervals  between 
the  acts.  But  to  Duse  those  three  hours  are  the  interval  in  an 
intense,  consistent,  strictly  personal  life  ;  and,  the  interval  over, 
she  returns  to  herself,  as  after  an  interruption." 

Contrast  is  drawn  between  the  art  of  Henry  Irving  and  that  of 
Duse.  Irving's  acting  is  "an  art  wholly  rhetoric  ;  that  is  to  say, 
external."  It  is  this  external,  rhetorical  art,  this  dramatized 
oratory,  that  we  have  always,  until  Duse  came  upon  the  stage, 
understood  as  acting.  With  her,  rhetoric  disappeared.  Her  art, 
like  that  of  Verlaine  in  poetry,  is  always  suggestion,  never  state- 
ment ;  always  a  renunciation.  "The  very  expression  of  emotion 
with  her  is  all  a  restraint,  the  quieting  down  of  a  tumult  until 
only  the  pained  reflection  of  it  glimmers  out  of  her  eyes  and 
trembles  among  the  hollows  of  her  cheeks." 


SHALL  AMERICA    HAVE    A    TRULY    NATIONAL 

AIR? 

THE  question  of  an  appropriate  national  anthem  comes  up  for 
discussion  at  frequently  recurring  intervals.  One  of  the 
most  thorough  recent  discussions  of  this  subject  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Dore  to  the  New  York  Sun  (August  13). 
All  the  present  national  airs  of  America,  says  Mr.  Dore,  possess 
some  fatal  defect  from  the  musical  standpoint.  First,  the  song 
"Our  Country, "  for  example,  shares  one  serious  fault  of  con- 
struction "with  the  poorest  kind  of  cheap  vaudeville  songs."  In 
all  compositions  written  in  three-quarter  or  triple  time,  Mr.  Dore 
points  out,  the  main  or  primary  accent  falls  on  the  first  beat  of 
each  measure,  and  the  secondary  accent  on  the  third  beat.  Thus 
we  sing : 

MY  COUI1TRY,  'TIS  of  THEE, 
SWEET  land  of  LlKerty, 
OF  thee  I  sing. 

Mr.  Dore  thus  comments  on  this  song  and  its  rivals : 

"Imagine  a  composition,  pretending  to  the  rank  of  national 
anthem,  laying  stress  on  the  unimportant  words  only,  even  such 
ones  as  '  I'  and  'of.'  It  seems  evident  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith 
built  his  lines  on  the  schoolboy  plan  of  a  syllable  for  every  note, 
producing  the  same  system,  or  lack  of  system,  of  phrasing  which 
we  hear  in  'illustrated'  songs  like  'In  the  Swamps  of  Old  North 
Carolina'  and  '  Don't  Let  'Er  Lose  'Er  Pocketbook. '  This  is  not 
an  exaggeration,  and  in  itself  suffices  to  make  the  song  ridiculous 
in  the  estimation  of  any  musician,  poet,  or  any  person  of  sense, 
taste,  or  discrimination.  .  .  .  It  is  not  enough  for  the  song  to  call 
on  the  patriotism  of  those  who  possess  it ;  it  must  create  it  in  the 
hearts  of  the  lukewarm.  In  short,  it  must  be  a  patriotic  air,  a 
national  anthem  and  a  battle-cry  all  in  one.  In  far-off  China  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  'Sweet  Land'  might  possibly  put  into  the 
hearts  of  our  boys  in  khaki  some  sort  of  passive,  vague,  useless 
homesickness  ;  but  patriotic  fervor — never  ! 

"Music  is  not  subject  to  the  naturalization  laws  enacted  by 
Congress.  A  national  anthem  must  be  born  in  the  country^,  no 
matter  what  be  the  birthplace  of  the  composer.     The  tune  of  '  My 
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Country'  belongs  to  the  British  anthem,  and  this  particular  sort 
of  thunder  does  not  lend  itself  to  being  stolen 

"This  brings  us  to  the  ' Star-Spangled  Banner.'  Besides  the 
fact  that  its  words  were  adapted  to  a  tune  taken  from  an  old 
English  opera  (not  a  very  appropriate  origin,  eh?),  the  'Star- 
Spangled  Banner'  is  unsingable  in  any  key  in  which  you  may 
choose  to  play  it,  because  its  range  exceeds  that  of  the  average 
voice.  Most  persons  are  unable  to  reach  the  top  note  (usually  F  on 
the  fifth  line) ,  and  those  who  are  blessed  with  high  voices  are  in- 
audible at  the  lowest  note,  B-flat.  No  truly  popular  song  should 
have  a  greater  range  than  an  octave,  a  national  air  least  of  all. 
Composers  of  real  national  anthems  have  well  observed  this  rule, 
as  any  one  who  reads  music  can  verify  for  himself. 

"As  to  'Hail  Columbia,'  it  is  musically  wholly  unworthy. 
The  best,  the  most  rousing  thing  we  have  in  this  line  is '  Yankee 
Doodle. '  Its  legend  makes  it  dear  to  us  ;  it  is  simple  and  can  be 
finely  harmonized.  Sad  to  say,  it  lacks  dignity.  '  Dixie'  be- 
longs in  the  same  category,  and  so  does  the  rather  more  staid 
'  Wilhelmus  van  Nassaue,'  the  song  of  the  Dutch  royal  family, 
the  house  of  Orange." 

Some  persons  feel  it  to  be  sacrilege  to  criticize  these  verses, 
but,  thinks  Mr.  Dore,  "far  more  deserving  of  rebuke  are  those 
who  would  foist  upon  a  nation,  upon  our  nation,  any  national 
song  that  falls  short  of  perfection  in  any  one  particular." 

Among  the  essentials  of  a  patriotic  air,  says  the  writer,  are, 
first  of  all,  that  it  should  be  original ;  that  it  should  be  in  march 
tempo  (neither  a  strictly  hymn  tune  nor  a  dance  air) ;  that  it 
should  have  strong  initial  lines,  full  of  direct  meaning ;  and  that 
it  should  have  the  strongest  possible  rhythm — such  as  is  found 
in  march  style  only.  But,  concludes  Mr.  Dore,  real  thoroughbred 
patriotic  airs  are  neither  adapted  nor  written  to  order :  "They 
are  usually  composed  in  stirring  times,  when  great  events  move 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  by  some  genius  under  the  influence  of 
hallowed  patriotism — and  no  advertising,  no  army  and  navy  reg- 
ulations can  make  them  national.  When  the  song  is  ready,  and 
the  nation  is  ready  for  it,  it  will  be  adopted  as  the  national  child, 
spontaneously,  by  the  people.  Some  day,  we  shall  have  what  we 
now  lack:  a  real,  thoroughbred  national  anthem,  'born  and 
brought  up'  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to  music  and  words. 
It  will  be  as  rousing  as  the'  Marseillaise, '  as  devout  as  the'  Gotter- 
halte, '  as  martial  as  the '  Wacht  am  Rhein, '  and  better  than  any. " 

Mr.  William  H.  Thorns,  in  The  American  Art  Journal  (August 
25),  disagrees  entirely  with  Mr.  Dore  in  his  contention  that  we 
have  no  truly  national  hymns,  and  that  "My  Country "  is  "too 
sweet "  and  is  lacking  in  "  verve. "     He  says  : 

"Its 'sweetness'  is  its  particular  charm.  When  Englishmen 
or  Americans  are  about  to  face  death  they  are  much  more  likely 
tostart  up  'Annie  Laurie'  or'  Home,  Sweet  Home'  than  they  are 
to  burst  out  in  anything  of  the  swashbuckler  type  like  '  Hurrah 
for  the  next  man  who  dies  ! '  It  is  folly  to  talk  about  our  de- 
serving a  national  song  that  is 'perfection  in  every  particular. ' 
We  deserve  what  we  can  get.  There  is  no  national  song  which 
is  perfection  in  every  particular.  That  line  of  the  Marseillaise 
which  reads'  Qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons'  is  absolutely 
ridiculous  bombast.  The  'Star-Spangled  Banner,'  with  all  its 
faults,  is  a  grandly  majestic  poem  and  air.  But  Mr.  Dore  is 
Tight  when  he  says  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  national  hymns. 
We  must  wait  patiently  for  them  to  make  their  appearance." 

The  Chicago  Liter  Ocean  (August  20)  pronounces  Mr.  Dore's 
indictment  of  our  national  songs  to  be  utterly  irrelevant.     It  says  : 

"The  air  of  'The  Marsellaise'  came  from  German  Strassbr.rg, 
and  was  probably  a  German  church  chant  before  Rouget  de  Lisle 
wedded  it  to  his  praise  of  '  sacred  love  of  fatherland. '  That  Rus- 
sian national  hymn  which  reminds  Americans  of '  Oft  in  the  Still  v 
Night'  was  of  German  origin.  Even  the  Japanese  '  Imperial 
March'  was  'arranged,'  if  not  actually  composed,  by  a  German 
musician.  .  .  .  Our  national  songs  came  into  being  to  meet  some 
national  need.  Each  and  all  of  them  expressed  some  American 
aspiration.  What  matter  if  we  did  borrow  their  airs?  We  recog- 
nized our  own  and  took  it  wherever  we  found  it.  These  songs 
were  implanted  in  our  hearts  from  childhood.     They  are  part  of 


our  lives.  Are  we  to  discard  them  because  some  musical  tinker 
finds  a  rough  cog  or  a  loose  pulley  somewhere  in  their  musical 
mechanism?  Would  this  critic  have  stopped  the  bands  playing 
'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  when  our  flag  went  up  over  Manila 
because  he  '  can  not  march  to  it'  ?  Would  he  have  silenced  the 
gunners  playing  it  on  the  turret  of  the  Oregon  because  his  voice 
could  not  compass  its  swelling  strains  of  triumph?  These  criti- 
cisms are  narrow  and  useless 

"Let  one  of  these  critics  travel  in  some  foreign  land  until  he 
begins  to  weary  for  home.  Then  let  him  go  into  an  English  the- 
ater when  the  audience  rises  and  sings  '  God  Save  the  Queen.' 
Tho  he  knows  the  words  are  different,  yet  the  air  will  set  his 
American  blood,  if  he  has  any,  to  moving  faster.  Let  him  come 
to  some  foreign  seaport  where  there  is  an  American  man-of-war 
and  wait  until  the  hour  when  the  ship's  band  plays  '  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'  If  there  is  any  American  marrow  in  his 
bones  he  will  not  think  about  musical  technicalities.  He  will 
just  pull  off  his  hat  and  let  out  a  good  American  yell.  Our  na- 
tional songs  are  what  the  American  people  choose  to  have,  and 
the  supersensitive  musicians  might  as  well  hang  up  their  fiddles." 


TSCHAIKOWSKY   AND    RUBINSTEIN. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  of  Tschaikowsky,  the  great  Russian  composer, 
has  just  appeared  in  Germany  and  contains  information 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  public.  His  life,  both  early  and  late,  it 
seems,  was  full  of  disappointments,  and  his  marriage  was  any- 
thing but  happy  or 
well-timed.  Like 
most  Russian  com- 
posers, says  the 
Rheinisch  -  Westfa- 
lische  Zeitung 
(Essen,  July  23), 
reviewing  the  book, 
he  was  at  first  a  di- 
lettante. He  was  in 
service  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and 
studied  music  as 
a  pastime.  Rubin- 
stein, who  was  in 
charge  of  harmony 
at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory, 
was  surprised  at 
the  capacity  of 
young  Tschaikow- 
sky, and  gave  him 
a  serious  lecture  on 

account  of  his  laziness.  This  had  due  effect.  The  young  man 
resigned  his  official  position  and  devoted  himself  with  wonder- 
ful energy  to  music. 

On  one  occasion  Rubinstein  gave  him  counterpoint  variations 
to  write  on  a  certain  theme,  and  said  that  quantity  was  desirable 
as  well  as  quality.  "  I  thought,"  said  Rubinstein,  "that  he  would 
write  about  a  dozen  variations.  Not  at  all.  In  the  next  lesson 
he  brought  over  two  hundred.  To  have  corrected  them  all  would 
have  taken  me  longer  than  it  took  him  to  write  them." 

Before  the  success  of  his  opera  "  Opritschnik,"  Tschaikowsky 
had  many  disheartening  experiences,  and  the  two  Rubinsteins, 
who  were  his  professors,  were  sharpest  in  their  criticism.  At  a 
rehearsal  of  his  F-dur  quartet,  Rubinstein  raved  about,  and. 
when  it  was  over,  said  that  it  was  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of 
chamber  music,  he  could  not  understand  it,  etc.  The  public 
might  be  in  ecstasy,  but  those  for  whose  opinion  Tschaikowsky 
cared  most  had  no  praise  for  him.  and  this  wounded  deeply. 

His  wonderful  energy  was  a  counter-irritant  to  his  sensitive- 
ness, or  lie  would  have  ceased  to  compose.     His  unhappy  mar- 
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riage  had  such  a  depressing  effect  upon  him  that  he  thought  for 
a  time  that  he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  composition. 

He  was  never  in  poverty,  and  an  allowance  made  to  him  by 
ne  lady  unknown  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  retire  into  the 
country  and  write  for  fame  only.  He  loved  Italian  music  pas- 
sionately, particularly  that  of  Rossini.  Wagner,  strange  to  say. 
he  did  not  care  for;  except  that,  in  his  latter  years  he  admired 
"Parsifal."  Berlioz  was  no  favorite  of  his.  Rubinstein,  Lizst, 
and  Schumann  were  high  in  his  estimation,  and  also  Mozart. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FITZGERALD    AS   SEEN    IN    HIS   LETTERS. 

IN  the  public  mind,  FitzGerald's  name  spells  Omar  Khayyam, 
and  Omar  Khayyam  spells  FitzGerald  ;  but  with  those  who 
know  the  old  Persian  tentmaker  and  those  who  know  the  quiet 
English  scholar,  neither  orthography  is  recognized  as  correct. 
The  Rubaiyat,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out,  was  a  mere  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Fitz- 
Gerald at  Woodbridge, 
with  his  books,  and  walks, 
and  letter-writing.  In  a 
review  of  the  "  Letters  of 
Edward  FitzGerald  "  and 
the  "  Letters  to  Fanny 
Kemble,"  The  Academy 
(July  28)  speaks  of  this 
important  part  of  FitzGer- 
ald's literary  product  as 
"among  the  best  in  their 
world, "  and  says  that  one 
"might  make  all  sorts  of 
comparisons  between 
them  and  the  letters  of 
Byron,  Cowper,  Lamb, 
and  the  rest — from  which 
they  would  emerge  wear- 
ing   still    their    own    pe- 
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culiar  charm. "     The  writer  continues  : 

"They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  letters  in  the  language. 
They  are  packed  with  matter,  yet  are  perfectly  easy,  almost  lazy, 
in  their  movement.  Their  peculiar  quality  is,  perhaps,  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  transferring  to  them  a  thought  contained  in  Bacon's 
essay  on  Friendship,  and  discussed  by  FitzGerald  himself  in  an 
early  letter  to  his  friend  Allen.     He  says  : 

'"  Lord  Bacon's  essay  on  Friendship  is  wonderful  for  its  truth  : 
and  I  often  feel  its  truth.  He  says  that  with  a  friend  "a  man 
rtli  his  thoughts,  "an  admirable  saying,  which  one  can  un- 
derstand, but  not  express  otherwise.  But  I  feel  that,  being 
alone,  one's  thoughts  and  feelings,  from  want  of  communica- 
tion, become  heaped  up  and  clotted  together,  as  it  were  :  and  so 
lie  like  undigested  food  heavy  upon  the  mind  :  but  with  a  friend 
one  tosscth  them  about,  so  that  the  air  gets  between  them,  and 
keeps  them  fresh  and  sweet.  I  know  not  from  what  metaphor 
Bacon  took  his  "tosseth,"  but  it  seems  tome  as  if  it  was  from  the 
way  hay-makers  toss  hay,  so  that  it  does  not  press  into  a  heavy 
lump,  but  is  tossed  about  in  the  air,  and  separated,  and  thus 
kept  sweet.' 

FitzGerald  tosseth  his  thoughts  continually  through  his  Letters. 
He  had  time  to  think,  and  time  to  toss.  At  thirty-two  he  had 
already  got  well  into  the  Quiet  Life.  To  Frederic  Tennyson  he 
wrote  in  1841  : 

" '  Day  follows  day  with  unvaried  movement :  there  is  the  same 
level   meadow  with' geese  upon  it  always  lying  before  my  eyes: 
same  pollard  oaks:  with  now  and  then  the  butcher  or  the 
washerwoman  trundling  by  in  their  carts.' 

And  again,  to  the  same  friend  : 

"'  I  read  of  mornings  ;  the  same  old  books  over  and  over  again, 
having  no  command  of  new  ones  :  walk  with  my  great  black  dog 


of  an  afternoon,  and  at  evening  sit  with  open  window,  up  to 
which  China  roses  climb,  with  my  pipe,  while  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  begin  to  rustle  bedward  in  the  garden,  and  the  nightin- 
gale to  have  the  neighborhood  to  herself.  We  have  had  such  a 
spring  (barring  the  last  two  days  )  as  would  have  satisfied  even 
you  with  warmth.  And  such  verdure  !  white  clouds  moving  over 
the  new-fledged  tops  of  oak-trees,  and  acres  of  grass  striving 
with  buttercups.     How  old  to  tell  of,  how  new  to  see  ! ' 

Books  are  the  theme  of  FitzGerald's  Letters.  He  digresses  to 
pictures,  to  boats,  and  to  village  lore,  but  the  principal  events  in 
his  life  are  the  opening  of  new  books  or  old  ones.  His  Letters 
are  an  inspiring  record  of  quiet,  thorough,  personal,  unpreten- 
tious reading,  such  as,  one  fancies,  is  scarce  enough  nowadays. 
Whatever  FitzGerald's  achievements  as  a  writer  may  be,  they 
ara  not  more  valuable  than  the  example  of  his  wise  reading. 
Ever  ready  to  laugh  at  the 'mob'  of  writers,  FitzGerald  found 
that  word  entirely  to  his  taste  when  he  discussed  reading.  He 
was  of  the  mob  of  readers,  and  believed  in  the  taste  of  the  mob 
— not.  perhaps,  of  the  mob  we  name  nowadays,  but  of  the  quiet, 
armchair,  reading  people,  who  read  and  have  read  for  their 
pleasure  since  printing  began.  He  preferred  the  judgments  of 
this  mob  to  those  of  Higher  Critics.  He  thought  that  the  truth 
was  with  the  People.  When  some  scholar  said  he  would  prove 
that  Richard  III.  had  no  hump  to  his  back,  FitzGerald  wrote : 
'  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  hump  ;  I  do  not  think  the  common 
sense  of  two  centuries  is  apt  to  be  deceived  in  su'h  a  matter. ' 
And  in  a  letter  to  Donne,  written  when  he  was  nearing  sixty, 
FitzGerald  used  the  same  point  in  a  passage  which  is  an  admir- 
able statement  of  the  position  and  critical  power  of  the  ordinary 
cultivated  reader  of  books  as  compared  with  the  scholar.  He 
wrote,  with  many  capitals  : 

"' .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  to  me  than  seeing  such  Men 
as  Spedding,  Carlyle,  and  I  suppose  Froude,  straining  Fact  to 
Theory  as  they  do,  while  a  scatter-headed  Paddy  like  myself  can 
keep  clear.  But  then  so  does  the  Mob  of  Readers.  Well,  but  I 
believe  in  the  Vox  Populi  of  two  hundred  years — still  more,  of 
two  thousand.  And,  whether  we  be  right  or  wrong,  we  prevail : 
so,  however  much  wiser  are  the  Builders  of  Theory,  their  Labor 
is  but  lost  who  build  :  they  can't  reason  away  Richard's  Hump, 
nor  Cromwell's  Ambition,  nor  Henry's  Love  of  a  new  Wife,  nor 
Tiberius 's  beastliness.  Of  course,  they  had  all  their  Gleams  of 
Goodness  :  but  we  of  the  Mob,  if  we  have  any  Theory  at  all, 
have  that  which  all  Mankind  have  seen  and  felt,  and  know  as 
surely  as  Daylight ;  that  Power  will  tempt  the  Best.' 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  freedom  and  self-choosing  that  FitzGerald 
read  his  books  and  rapped  out  his  little  judgments.  His  Letters 
are  an  education  in  personal  enjoyment  of  books.  He  is  not  un- 
conscious nor  un-proud  of  this  freedom,  which  he  evidently  traced 
partly  to  his  isolation  at  Woodbridge,  and  his  immunity  there 

from  the  invasions  of  the  general  cackle  of  criticism 

"One  of  the  excellent  things  about  FitzGerald's  Letters,  con- 
sidered as  a  record  of  his  reading,  is  that  he  is  never  too  bookish. 
Anon  he  looks  out]  of  his  window  at  the  green  fields  of  Wood- 
bridge,  or  the  wandering  fields  of  foam.  How  the  joys  of  Books 
and  of  Nature  are  married  in  this  bit  about  an  essay  of  Carlyle's  ! 
it  was  a  Fraser  article  on  the  old  kings  of  Norway: 

'"There  was  a  Paper  by  "Mr.  Carlyle"  in  this  month's  Maga- 
zine ;  and  never  did  I  lay  out  half-a-crown  better.  .  .  .  Why 
Carlyle's  Wine,  so  far  from  weak  evaporation,  is  only  grown 
better  by  Age.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  a  Child  might  read  and 
relish  this  Paper,  while  it  would  puzzle  any  other  Man  to  write 
such  a  one.  I  think  I  must  write  to  T.  C.  to  felicitate  him  on  his 
truly  Green  Old  Age.  Oh,  it  was  good  to  read  it  here,  with  the 
old  Sea  (which  also  has  not  sunk  into  Decrepitude)  rolling  in 
from  that  North :  and  as  I  looked  up  from  the  Book,  there  was  a 
Norwegian  Barque  beating  Southward,  close  to  the  Shore,  and 
nearly  all  Sail  set.' 

How  FitzGerald  recommends  his  seclusion  in  such  passages!" 


A  TENDENCY  has  been  noticed  in  novels  of  the  day  to  make  the  age  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  greater  than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Curiousiy 
it  is  said  that  recent  statistics  show  that  much  the  same  tiling  is  going  on 
in  real  life.  The  average  age  at  marriage  in  1808  was  .05  of  a  year  greater 
than  in  1S97,  and  the  same  Steady  progression  is  noted  for  many  years  past. 
In  1874,  84  out  of  1  000  bridegrooms  and  227  out  of  1,000  brides  were  under 
twenty-one.  In  1898  these  numbers  had  shrunk  to  51  and  170,  respectively. 
Whether  the  novels  have  influenced  the  novel-reading  public  or  vice  versa. 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  debate  in  a  young  ladies'  club. 
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ONCE  MORE  THE  SUBMARINE  BOAT. 

HE  progress  made  in  France,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries  in  the  construction  and  management  of  subma- 
rine torpedo-boats  is  causing  some  anxiety  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  attitude  of  indifference  supposed  to  be  assumed  to- 
ward this  class  of  boat  by  the  naval  authorities  seems  to  many 
students  of  sea-warfare  very  injudicious,  to  say  the  least.  In 
The  Crap/tic  (London,  August  4),  H.  W.  Wilson  reviews  the 
history  of  submarine-boat  construction,  and  points  out  how  the 
Holland  and  its  type  may  revolutionize  naval  warfare,  in  spite 
of  the  scoffs  of  their  critics.     Says  Mr.  Wilson  : 

"There  is  one  fact  which  may  legitimately  lead  us  to  argue 
that  the  submarine  is  more  formidable  than  we  have  supposed. 
This  is  that  the  French  Admiralty,  after  a  prolonged  pause  in 
submarine  construction,  has  decided  to  build  twenty-six  more 
vessels  of  the  Narval  type  under  the  new  program.  Such  a 
decision  is  clear  evidence  that  the  submarine  is  not  a  failure. 
The  French  Admiralty  is  not  prone  to  hasty  conclusions  ;  if  not 
so  conservative  as  our  own  British  organization,  it  is  5Tet  conser- 
vative enough.  It  has  always  disliked  the  submarine  and  fought 
against  it,  so  that  the  victory  of  the  strange  new  craft  is  signifi- 
cant. At  the  same  time,  we  have  Admiral  Dewey's  emphatic 
evidence,  given  before  the  House  of  Representatives'  committee 
on  naval  affairs,  in  favor  of  the  Holland  submarine  boat  and  in 
favor  of  the  formation  of  a  flotilla  of  such  craft  for  American 
coast  defense." 

Mr.  Wilson  proceeds  to  review  the  work  being  done  by  nations 
other  than  Great  Britain  in  the  construction  of  submarine  boats. 
He  writes : 

"Taking  France,  our  most  formidable  rival,  first,  we  find  that 
she  is  leading  the  way.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  for  genera- 
tions she  has  been  in  the  van  in  all  matters  of  naval  design.  In 
our  old  wars  with  her  she  had  always  the  best  ships  ;  she  was  the 
first  to  build  screw  vessels  of  the  line,  to  coat  the  side  of  the  war- 
ship with  mail,  to  use  breech-loading  guns,  to  eliminate  wood 
from  her  cruisers  and  battle-ships,  and  to  employ  electricity  for 
the  rotation  of  turrets  and  working  of  guns. 

"  France  began  the  construction  of  her  modern  submarine  fleet 
with  the  Goubet  boats,  which  are  not  the  property  of  her  navy, 
but  were  built  by  the  inventor,  whose  name  they  bear.  No.  x 
was  constructed  in  1888-89,  an(i  was  °f  a  primitive  type.  .  .  . 
Goubet  No.  2  had  great  improvements,  but  was  much  larger — 


THE   "GOUBET":    LATER  DESIGN. 

20  <{  feet  in  length.  She  has  a  speed  of  6  to  8  knots  and  carries 
two  torpedoes.  Two  of  her  pattern  have  been  built  for  Brazil. 
One  of  these  boats  remained  eight  hours  at  the  bottom  of  Cher- 
bourg harbor,  with  two  men  on  board.  The  boat  rises  or  sinks 
by  ejecting  or  admitting  water  ballast.  Normally  she  voyages 
with  her  low  conning-tower  just  out  of  water  ;  when  submerged, 
she  uses  the  periscope,  the  invention  of  Lieutenant  Mangin,  and 
since  perfected  by  another  French  officer.  This  is  a  brass  tube, 
fitted  with  prisms  and  lenses,  which  is  projected  above  water 
from  the  conning-tower  ;  it  is  a  feature  of  all  French  submarines. 
>m  it  a  view  of  the  surface  can  be  obtained  in  calm  weather. 
The  boat  is  supplied  with  compressed  air,  and  the  vitiated  air  is 
ejected  by  powerful  pumps." 

The  substantial  success  of  the  Goubet  boat,  Mr.  Wilson  tells 
us,  led  the  French  navy  to  lay  down  the  Gym  note  in  1888-89. 
This  is  a  cigar-shaped  craft,  59  feet  long  by  5  feet  10  inches  in 


diameter  amidships.  She  is  run  by  storage  batteries,  and  the 
maximum  speed  was  to  be  10  knots  ;  but  this  was  never  reached. 
The  boat  exhibited  many  defects  when  tried  at  sea,  but  im- 
provements were  made,  and  to-day  she  is  in  commission  as  part 
of  the  defense  of  Toulon.  The  good  points  were  reproduced  in 
the  design  of  the  Gustave  Zede,  the  largest  submarine  as  yet 
constructed,  of  which  the  author  writes  as  follows  : 

"She  is  131^4  feet  long,  cigar-shaped,  displacing  266  tons. 
Her  engines  are  actuated  by  electricity  stored  in  accumulators, 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  troubles,  emitting 
fumes  most  deleterious  to  the  men  on  board,  and  on  one  occasion 
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exploding  from  some  unascertained  reason.  The  defect,  how- 
ever, is  now  said  to  have  been  overcome.  The  Zede  was  laid 
down  in  1892,  and  launched  in  1893  ;  her  speed  on  the  surface  is 
14  knots,  and  submerged  8  knots.  She  has  a  single  torpedo- 
tube.  In  experiments  recently  conducted  in  the  Rade  des 
Salins,  a  smooth  and  sheltered  sheet  of  water,  she  torpedoed 
the  Magenta,  without  that  ship  or  the  Neptune  and  Marceau 
being  able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  her,  tho  the  imminence 
of  the  attack  and  its  hour  were  known.  In  executing  the  maneu- 
ver she  showed  only  her  conning-tower  five  times  above  the 
water  ;  even  this  would  not  now  be  necessary  with  the  improved 
periscope  adopted  by  the  French  navy." 

The  Zede,  however,  is  considered  too  large  and  costly,  and 
her  radius  of  action  is  too  small.  Another  vessel  of  the  same 
type,  but  smaller,  the  Morse,  has  just  been  completed.  She  is 
1  r8  feet  long  and  cost  $150,000.  According  to  French  accounts, 
she  is  most  successful.  In  1896  the  French  Minister  of  Marine 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  design  of  a  submarine  boat,  and  the 
prize  was  won  by  M.  Laubeuf,  with  his  Narval.  She  differs 
from  other  French  submarine  boats  in  her  shape,  which  is  that 
of  a  torpedo-boat.     Mr.  Wilson  writes  : 

"She  is  ordinarily  intended  to  run  upon  the  surface,  only  sink- 
ing when  the  enemy  is  approached.  The  Nawal  was  laid  down 
in  1S9S,  launched  in  October,  1899,  and  has  been  under  trial  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring.  Two  similar  boats,  the  Sirene  and 
Triton,  in  which  many  improvements  are  to  be  introduced,  fig- 
ured in  the  1899  estimates,  and  were  to  be  laid  down  at  Cher- 
bourg. The  Matin,  at  the  date  of  the  Zede  experiments,  col- 
lected ,£12, 000 for  anotherof  the  same  class,  named  the  Francois, 
and  in  Algiers  a  large  sum  was  raised  for  a  fourth,  called  the 
Alger ten. 

"The  Narval  is  designed  for  work  in  three  positions.  On  the 
surface,  in  about  the  trim  of  the  ordinary  torpedo-b'oat,  she  uses 
an  oil  motor  and  can  steam  12  knots.  Her  radius  of  action  at 
this  speed  is  252  miles,  or,  steaming  8  knots,  624  miles.  Awash, 
with  only  her  funnel  and  conning-tower  projecting,  she  has  the 
same  speed  and  the  same  radius.  With  her  funnel  shut  down 
and  fully  submerged  she  uses  an  electric  motor,  and  can  run  at 
a  speed  of  8  knots  for  25  miles,  or  at  5  knots  for  70  miles.  She 
has  four  Dzewiecki  torpedo-tubes.  It  will  be  seen  that  she  has 
a  radius  quite  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  cross  the  Channel  on  the 
surface,  and  when  near  our  coast  she  can  dive." 

With  regard  to  other  nations  of  continental  Europe,  Mr.  Wil- 
son tells  us  that  the  German  navy  is  experimenting  with  a  sub- 
marine boat,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  obtainable,  and  no  sub- 
marines figure  in  the  new  naval  program.  The  Russian  navy 
has  done  nothing  lately  in  this  direction.  The  Italian  navy  has 
the  Delfino,  said  in  1869  to  be  a  success:  but  no  more  like  her 
have  been  laid  down.  Spain  has  the  old  Petal,  tried  ten  years 
ago.  and  pronounced  a  "paragon  of  excellence,"  but  never  re- 
peated or  employed.  Greece  has  two  Xordenfelt  submarine 
beats,  and  Turkey  also  two.  but  they  were  not  used  in  the  war 
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of   1S97.     Brazil   has   the   two  improved   Goubet  boats  already 
mentioned. 

Our  own  Holland  Mr.  Wilson  also  describes  briefly.  He  con- 
cludes with  the  following  survey  of  the  situation  : 

"In  estimating  the  value  of  the  submarine  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  as  yet  it  is  not  sea-keeping,  and  that  its  radius  is  rela- 
tively small.  But  even  so  the  new  French  boats  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  making  the  Channel  very  uncomfortable  for  our  ships, 
and  they  will  effectively  prevent  blockades  of  the  Santiago  type, 
where  big  ships  closely  approach  a  hostile  port  and  lie,  with 
fires  out,  motionless  or  drifting  with  the  tide.  Their  moral  effect 
must  be  tremendous,  and  if  they  do  half  what  the  French  claim 
for  them,  the  risk  to  us  from  them  would  be  very  great.     Sup- 
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posing  they  are  a  success,  we  have  nothing  to  meet  them.  Nor 
can  we  know  their  potentialities  or  the  best  means  of  guarding 
big  ships  against  their  insidious  attacks  unless  we  have  experi- 
mental craft  of  their  type.  Under  the  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering that  our  existence  is  staked  upon  our  navy,  it  seems 
madness  to  despise  their  menace." 

Since  Mr.  Wilson's  article  appeared,  the  report  has  been 
cabled  from  England  that  the  British  Admiralty  are  about  to 
give  an  official  trial  to  a  newly  designed  submarine  boat.  The 
cable  description  (New  York  Sun,  August  29)  is  as  follows  : 

"  She  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  her  passing  under  an 
enemy's  heaviest  war-ship.  Thus  a  submarine  mine  charged 
with  500  pounds  of  guncotton  can  be  attached  to  a  hostile  vessel 
and  the  boat  will  have  time  to  get  out  of  danger  before  the  mine 
is  exploded.  The  boat  is  fitted  with  two  tubes  for  discharging 
torpedoes,  both  above  and  below  the  water.  She  is  armed  with 
quick-firing  and  machine  guns." 


POISONOUS  SHOES. 

SOME  curious  cases  of  poisoning  from  dyed  shoes  were  re- 
cently reported  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris.  It 
appears  that  in  France  tan  shoes  are  frequently  transformed  into 
ordinary  black  ones  by  the  application  of  a  powerful  anilin 
dye,  and  this  has  resulted  somewhat  disagreeably  in  many 
cases.  French  fashions  are  contagious,  and  it  is  well  to  be  fore- 
warned of  the  dangerous  character  of  this  particular  one.  Says 
Dr.  A.  Cartaz,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Nouvelles  Sclen- 
lifiques  department  of  La  Nature  (Paris,  August  4)  : 

"  For  some  time  people  have  been  wearing  tan  shoes  ;  the  fash- 
ion is  now  widely  extended.  .  .  .  For  children  they  are  used 
still  more  than  for  adults,  but  in  their  case  the  foot  grows  too 
fast  for  the  tan  shoe  that  has  been  worn  during  one  summer  to 
be  utilized  the  following  season.  It  must  be  used  continuously, 
and  when  the  hot  weather  is  over  it  is  transformed  from  yellow 
to  black  leather.  If  the  shoe  is  a  trifle  worn,  this  same  process 
renders  it  presentable  again,  and  it  is  also  serviceable  in  case 
the  wearer  goes  into  mourning.  The  dealer  of  whom  you  have 
bought  your  shoes  will  return  them  to  you  in  two  days  absolutely 
black;  a  layer  of  blacking  and  a  stroke  of  the  brush  and  your 
foot-gear  will  be  quite  unrecognizable.  This  transformation  from 
tan  to  black  leather  is  generally  effected  by  the  use  of  very  pene- 
trating dyes  of  anilin  black,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  acci- 
dents recently  reported  to  the  Academy  by  Drs.  Landouzy  and 
Brouardel.  They  give  the  following  dramatic  account  of  their 
experiences : 

' '  At  the  beginning  of  a  warm  spring  afternoon,  one  of  us  was 
sent  for  in  haste  to  see  a  child  of  seventeen  months  which  had 


been  brought  back  from  its  outing  in  the  air  unconscious  and  ap- 
parently suffocated.  After  a  morning  passed  as  usual,  the  child 
had  been  taken  to  the  Monceau  Park,  but  it  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  life  and  gaiety,  its  face  looked  queer  and  its  complexion  had 
turned  bluish  ;  it  seemed  to  be  asphyxiated,  altho  it  uttered  no 
cries. 

"  The  nurse  was  frightened  and  took  it  home,  where  it  arrived, 
instead  of  the  fresh,  rosy  baby  of  that  morning,  a  lifeless  child 
with  limp  figure,  blue  lips,  corpse-like  hands— in  short,  all  the 
symptoms  of  an  attack  of  asphyxia. '  " 

After  trying  various  methods  of  resuscitation  the  child  was 
restored,  altho  it  remained  very  ill  for  forty-eight  hours.  Look- 
ing for  the  cause  of  so  strange  an  attack,  the  doctors  noticed  the 
odd,  penetrating  odor  of  the  child's  boots,  which  had  been  dyed 
black  as  described  above,  and  they  concluded  that  it  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  dye.  This  hypothesis  was  confirmed  by  an  ex- 
actly similar  attack  experienced  by  the  brother  of  the  child,  and 
by  reports,  a  dozen  or  more  in  all,  of  like  attacks  from  children, 
all  of  whom  were  wearing  dyed  shoes.  In  all  cases  the  dye  was 
anilin  black  and  contained  no  arsenic  or  other  substance  hith- 
erto believed  to  be  capable  of  exerting  such  a  powerful  effect. 
Say  the  authors : 

"No  one  has  hitherto  reported  cases  of  poisoning  of  this  kind 
by  cutaneous  absorption.  About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  first 
noted  that  stockings  and  slippers  dyed  red,  pink,  or  blue  with 
anilin  products  were  dangerous  ;  but  the  effects  were  limited  to 
irritation  of  the  skin,  and  to  attacks  of  eczema  more  or  less  in- 
tense, but  not  endangering  life.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
sults resembled  those  observed  in  the  breathing  of  anilin  vapors 
(as  by  workmen  in  dye-works)  or  in  the  swallowing  of  anilin  (as 
in  accidental  poisoning  or  suicide). 

"To  verify  the  progress  and  degree  of  this  kind  of  poisoning, 
the  authors  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals  .  .  . 
and  have  proved  that  the  absorption  of  concentrated  anilin 
through  the  skin  may  cause  serious  asphyxia  by  alteration  of  the 
blood  corpuscles.  This  absorption  is  the  more  rapid  and  com- 
plete when  the  animal  is  in  a  close,  humid,  and  warm  atmos- 
phere. The  anilin  gives  off  vapor  at  300  C.  (86°  F.)  ;  now  the 
temperature  of  a  tightly  laced  shoe  easily  reaches  330  to  350  C. 
(910  to  950  F.).  The  conditions  of  heat  and  humidity  are  thus 
most  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  these  accidents.  Tan  shoes 
should  thus  either  not  be  dyed  black,  or  should  be  colored  with 
ordinary  blacking  containing  no  anilin.  The  result  would  not 
be  so  good,  but  the  danger  to  health  would  be  avoided. " —  Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Utilization  of  Lost  Energy. — An  immense  amount  of 
energy  goes  to  waste  through  resistance  and  friction  in  the  me- 
chanical world.  For  instance,  the  steam-engine  converts  but 
about  .005  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  coal  burned  in  operating 
it  into  work.  In  the  shafting  of  factories,  frequently  30  per  cent. 
of  power  is  lost  in  friction,  while  an  immense  amount  of  power  is 
taken  up  by  useless  resistance  in  electric  wires.  A  writer  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Elektrotechnischer  Anzeiger  (Berlin)  thinks 
that  energy  lost  in  regulating  the  resistances  of  motors  and 
steadying  the  resistance  of  arc-lamps  may  possibly  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. Says  Electricity  (August  15),  giving  an  abstract  of  this 
article  : 

"  In  the  case  of  resistances  such  as  those  in  series  with  fan  mo- 
tors, which  are  often  kept  running  for  a  considerable  period  at 
less  than  their  full  speed,  he  suggests  that  low  voltage-lamps 
might  take  the  place  of  the  resistance-coils,  these  lamps  being  in 
situations  where  momentary  extinctions  would  not  be  of  great 
importance.  At  the  points  where  these  lamps  are  he  proposes  to 
place  a  second  lamp  fed  by  the  full  pressure  of  the  mains,  and 
the  regulating  switch  of  the  motor  is  to  be  so  arranged  that  as 
soon  as  the  low  voltage-lamps  (serving  as  resistance)  were 
switched  out,  the  ordinary  voltage-lamps  would  be  switched  in, 
the  contacts  of  this  switch  being  placed  so  that  the  two  lamps 
could  not  be  alight  at  once.  In  the  case  of  arc-lamps,  he  sug- 
gests the  use  of  cooking  or  heating  apparatus  having  the  same 
resistance  as  the  steadying  resistance,  which  could  be  switched 
on  in  place  of  the  latter  when  required  for  use.     He  also  proposes 
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that  fan  motors  and  similar  motors  might  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Arc-lamp  circuits  and  even  incandescent  lamps  might  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  where  an  unsteady  light  is  permissible." 


AN    ANCIENT    CIVILIZATION     BEFORE 
ABRAHAM. 


rFHE  last  twelvemonth  has  been  a  fruitful  year  in  archeolog- 
*  ical  discoveries  in  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Besides 
important  finds  in  the  Roman  Forum  and  at  various  points  in 
Egypt,  and  the  preeminently  important  excavations  in  Crete 
which  we  have  already  recorded,  remarkable  discoveries  continue 
to  be  made  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nippur,  in  Mesopotamia, 
by  Prof.  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nippur  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  ruined  city  known  to-day — 
older  even  than  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  mentioned  in  Genesis  as  the 
birthplace  of  Abraham.  These  new  discoveries  throw  much  light 
not  only  upon  early  history  and  ethnology,  but  upon  many  dark 
points  in  Old-Testament  antiquities  as  well.  From  two  letters 
lately  written  by  Professor  Hilprecht  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Clay,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  quoted  in  Biblia  (August), 
we  learn  that  after  digging  through  the  covering  of  sand,  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  came  upon  an  ancient  city,  in  the  center  of  which 
was  a  temple.  Beneath  this  the  ruins  of  an  older  temple  were 
discovered  ;  and  in  the  virgin  soil  below  was  found  a  still  more 
ancient  temple,  dating  from  a  period  previous  to  the  common 
Christian  reckoning  of  the  deluge — at  least  6,000  years  before 
Christ,  says  Professor  Hilprecht.  In  these  last  ruins  they  came 
upon  Calneh,  which,  with  the  cities  of  Babel,  Erech,  and  Accad, 
was,  according  to  Genesis,  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Nim- 
rod. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  finds  in  this  locality  was  an  an- 
cient pot  which,  some  five  millenniums  ago,  had  been  used  by  an 
old  priest — the  proto-antiquary  of  history — as  a  receptacle  for 
treasures  which  even  at  that  primeval  day  had  an  archeological 
value.  Some  of  the  treasures  in  this  little  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties date  as  far  back  as  4,000  B.C.,  and  their  discovery,  says 
Biblia,  will  be  of  important  service  in  reforming  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Bible  : 

"The  most  surprising  feature  of  the  discovery  is  that  the  per- 
son who  collected  the  tablets  and  placed  them  originally  in  the 
pot  was  an  old  priest,  who  lived  previous  to  and  during  the  time 
of  Belshazzar,  and  who  was  evidently  a  scientist  of  no  mean  dis- 
crimination. The  pot  was,  indeed,  his  archeological  museum, 
not  portentous  in  size,  but  the  first  museum  known  to  man,  and 
therefore  more  important  for  the  bearing  it  has  011  the  history  of 
civilization  than  any  of  the  great  museums  in  existence  to-day. 
Among  the  articles  found  in  it  were  the  following  tablets : 

"  1.  One  of  Sargon,  which  gives  his  titles.  This  particular 
piece  of  baked  clay  may  give  information  concerning  the  doings 
of  centuries.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  each  king  to 
inscribe  a  memorial  tablet  not  only  with  an  account  of  his  victo- 
ries, but  with  his  pedigree,  showing  where  he  was  born,  who 
were  his  ancestors,  the  god  he  worshiped,  and,  in  fact,  anything 
else  that  might  serve  to  impress  posterity  with  his  personal  glory. 
These  tablets,  therefore,  reveal  the  names  and  origin  of  many  of 
the  writer's  contemporaries,  predecessors,  and,  as  the  accounts 
of  the  successive  kings  dovetail  into  one  another,  they  will  all  in 
the  end  constitute  an  unbroken  history  of  this  early  civilization. 
There  are,  however,  comparatively  few  of  these  tablets  yet  found 
which  date  so  far  back  as  3800  B.C.,  hence  the  vast  importance  of 
this  tablet. 

"2.  A  tablet  written  in  the  reign  of  Ur  Gur.  This  king  is 
famous  for  building  and  remodeling  the  old  temple  of  Ekur,  ded- 
icated to  the  god  Bel.  This  stone  tablet  states  specifically  that 
he  rebuilt  the  temple  wall,  which  had  originally  been  erected  by 
Narim  Sin.     He  also  erected  many  other  buildings  in  Nippur. 

"3.  A  tablet,  excellently  preserved,  stating  the  great  hall  of 
the  temple  was  called  Emakh.  It  also  stated,  to  Professor  Hil- 
precht's  great  amazement,  that  there  were  forty  different  shrines 
in  Nippur,  each  of  which  was  dedicated  to  a  distinct  god.     This 


important  fact  will  amaze  Babylonian  scholars  because  it  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  god,  i.e.,  Bel, 
worshiped  in  Nippur. 

"4.  A  text  inscribed  by  Ashur-etil-ilane,  a  king  who  ruled  a 
short  time  over  Assyria. 

"  5.  An  important  text  of  Assyria's  last  king,  Sin-shar-ishkun. " 
"Near  the  spot  where  Professor  Hilprecht  found  this  wonder- 
ful little  museum  there  was  picked  up  a  peculiarly  shaped  barrel 
cylinder  recording  King  Samsu-iluna's  restoration  of  part  of  the 
Temple  of  Bel.  This  was  about  2000  B.C.  Near  by  lay  a  curious 
truncated  barrel  cylinder  marked  with  the  name  of  Assur-bani- 
pal,  a  king  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  explorers.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  two  hundred  Hebrew  bowls,  excellently  preserved 
and  some  of  them  quite  large,  were  unearthed  in  another  part  of 
the  mounds.  But  these  last  were  quite  modern,  having  been  left 
by  the  Jews  who  lived  on  the  mounds  of  Nippur  as  late  as 
700  A.  D. 

The  London  Daily  A'eivs,  which  first  reported  the  discoveries 
at  Nippur,  made  three  years  ago  by  the  expedition  sent  out  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gives  the  following  particulars 
about  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  great  temple  library  at 
Nippur  this  year: 

"  The  find  has  been  much  more  important  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  In  the  course  of  three  months,  no  less  than  17,200 
tablets,  covered  with  cuneiform  writings,  hav-e  been  recovered. 
These  are  not  of  the  character  mentioned  in  my  former  notice  of 
the  discovery  of  tablets,  namely,  the  recovery  of  private  business 
contracts,  conveyances,  letters,  and  the  like,  but  bear  more  re- 
semblance to  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  library.  The  tablets 
are  historical,  philological,  and  literary.  They  treat  of  mythol- 
ogy, of  grammar  and  lexicography,  of  science,  and  of  mathe- 
matics. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  for  the  first 
time  enable  the  world  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  life  in  Baby- 
lonia such  as  could  be  possible  only  by  the  discovery  of  a  na- 
tional library,  recording  the  national  progress  in  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  thought  generally.  No  document  is  found  in  this 
collection  of  a  later  date  than  2280  B.C.  As  this  date  marks  the 
invasion  of  the  Elamites,  the  fact  adds  confirmatory  evidence 
that  the  library  was  destroyed  during  this  invasion. 

"The  unexplored  remains  of  the  library  are  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  already  examined.  The  tablets  are  generally 
arranged  with  regularity  on  clay  shelves  around  the  rooms  of  the 
library,  and  Professor  Hilprecht  estimates  that  at  their  present 
rate  of  working  five  more  years  will  be  necessary  to  excavate 
and  examine  the  contents.  He  thinks  it  probable,  judging  from 
the  contents  already  found  in  the  rooms  excavated,  and  from 
various  other  reasons,  that  the  unexplored  part  will  yield  150,- 
000  tablets  to  be  added  to  those  already  discovered.  As  the 
library  was  one  of  great  renown,  the  chief  glory  of  the  temple  in 
early  Babylonia,  the  chief  college  for  instruction  in  law  and  re- 
ligion, which  as  in  all  early  systems  were  inextricably  bound 
together,  and,  indeed,  in  all  studies  judged  worthy  of  attention, 
it  is  evident  that  no  examination  of  the  contents  can  be  too 
careful.  It  is,  in  fact,  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  unex- 
plored parts  should  prove  as  rich  in  results  as  that  already 
found,  there  will  be  no  example  in  the  world's  history,  not  even 
in  Egypt,  of  so  complete  a  recovery  of  the  records  of  an  ancient 
civilization 

"In  the  course  of  the  present  excavations  a  palace  belonging 
to  the  pre-Sargonic  period  was  uncovered  beneath  an  accumula- 
tion of  seventy  feet  of  rubbish  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
Shatt-en-Nil,  dividing  Nippur  in  two  parts.  Professor  Hilprecht 
himself,  having  never  been  doubtful  as  to  the  actual  site  of  the 
temple  library  at  Nippur  since  his  first  visit  to  Babylonia  iu  1889, 
considers  the  discovery  of  this  large  building,  with  600  feet  fron- 
tage, which  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  palace  of  the  early 
prie*t-kings  of  Nippur,  as  the  most  important  result  of  this 
year's  campaign.  Already  the  few  rooms  excavated  have  given 
valuable  results  in  the  shape  of  pre-Sargonic  tablets,  of  seal  cyl- 
inders of  the  earliest  type,  and  clay  figurines  of  early  date  and 
great  interest  The  palace  was  very  extensive,  and  at  least  two 
stories  high 

"  Beyond  doubt  the  greatest  success  of  the  year  is  that  accom- 
plished by  the  American  expedition.  The  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  pre-Sargonic  palace  and  of  the  library  of  so  famous 
a  temple  as  that  of  Nippur  was  at  once  recognized.     The  syste- 
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matic  and  thorough  examination  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  made 
next  year  promises  to  give  a  full  and  detailed  picture  of  life  in 
at  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  regarded  as  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  world,  and  one  whose  origin,  even  in  his 
time,  was  attributed  to  the  famous  hunter  whose  name  has  be- 
come mythical.  The  results  of  the  explorations  will  probably 
show  that  Nippur  was  as  important  in  the  fifth  millennium  be- 
fore Christ  as  it  was  in  the  third,  that  it  anticipated  the  civiliza- 
tion and  the  period  when  Babylon  took  the  lead  by  at  least  two 
thousand  years,  and  that  at  this  early  period  the  human  race  in 
Babylonia  had  acquired  arcs  and  knowledge  which  hitherto  have 
only  been  attributed  to  a  much  later  period." 

Among  the  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  Professor  Hilprecht 
is  the  elaborate  drainage  system  of  ancient  Nippur,  by  which  an 
avenue  exists  for  the  easy  disposal  of  sewage  into  the  canal 
Shatt-en-Nil.  In  the  palace  also  were  found  the  remains  of  a 
carefully  planned  toilet  apartment,  a  not  unworthy  predecessor 
of  the  open  plumbing  arrangements  of  to-day.  In  commenting 
on  these  finds,  the  Biblia  remarks  : 

"  Xo  one  can  read  an  account  of  the  work  of  Professor  Hilprecht 
without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  7,000  years 
ago  lived  very  much  as  we  do  to-da)\  There  was  the  same  ap- 
preciation of  literature  and  art,  as  shown  in  the  cuneiform  scripts 
and  in  their  sculpture.  Wealthy  people  lived  in  the  cities  and 
employed  attorneys  to  manage  their  tenantry  who  lived  in  the 
country  on  farms.  When  they  bought  jewelry  a  written  guar- 
anty went  with  it.  In  the  archive  room  of  Murashu  Sons,  at- 
torneys of  ancient  Nippur,  there  was  found  a  tablet  guaranteeing 
that  an  emerald  set  in  a  ring  would  not  fall  out  for  twenty  years, 
Houses  were  built  on  an  extensive,  not  to  say  modern,  plan,  and 
were  furnished  more  or  less  magnificently,  as  evidenced  in  the 
palace  mentioned  above.  Fortifications  were  built,  wars  were 
carried  on,  conquests  were  made,  and  heroes  were  glorified. 
People,  when  they  died,  were  not  thrown  hastily  into  the  earth, 
but  were  laid  away  carefully  in  clay  coffins,  which  are  found  to- 
day still  covered  with  the  beautiful  blue  glaze  with  which  they 
were  decorated  by  the  ancient  undertaker.  And  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  science  was  studied  and  museums  were  planned  that 
they  might  be  found  in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  history  of  the  race  read  as  a  sermon  in  stones." 


VALUE  OF  CONCENTRATED  FOODS. 

OUR  attention  is  constantly  being  called  to  the  claims  of  this, 
that  or  the  other  concentrated  food,  and  there  is  such  a 
marked  tendency  to  reduce  everything  to  a  consolidated  state 
that  it  has  been  predicted  that  some  day  it  will  be  possible  to 
carry  a  24-hours'  ration  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Commenting 
on  this,  the  London  Lancet  has  the  following  remarks  to  make 
on  concentrated  foods  in  general  and  on  eggless  custards  in  par- 
ticular : 

"There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  chemistry  of  food  and 
its  actual  value  within  the  body,  and  we  are  not  sanguine  that 
life  will  ever  be  sustained  satisfactorily  by  highly  concentrated 
nourishment.  In  natural  food  there  exists  a  factor  which  deter- 
mines very  largely  whether  that  food  is  really  able  to  support 
the  vital  processes,  while  it  is  known  that  in  many  prepared 
foods  for  some  reason  or  other  there  is  absent  a  vigor-giving 
quantity.  The  fact  of  sterilized  milk  sometimes  giving  rise  to 
scurvy  rickets  in  infants  which  may  be  avoided  by  the  addition 
of  fresh  fruit  or  meat  juice  is  an  example.  Next  to  the  craze  for 
consolidating  foods  is  that  of  devising  substitutes  which  are 
vaunted  as  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  original  article.  In 
this  case  distinct  harm  may  be  clone.  For  instance,  the  public 
meet  everywhere  with  announcements  that  they  may  dispense 
with  e.^gs  in  the  preparation  of  a  custard.  Custards  without 
eggs  would  appear  to  be  an  article  of  extreme  convenience  to  the 
cook,  but  it  may  lead  to  a  very  serious  result  to  the  invalid." 

The  editor  states  that  the  custard  prepared  with  powder  is 
thick  with  starch,  whereas  that  prepared  with  ego;  js  thick  with 
albumen.     The   examination  of    several    powders  disclosed    the 


fact  thai  the  albumen  in  them  ranged  from  three  per  cent,  to  nil 
and  that  there  was  no  fat.      He  continues  : 

"Tho  it  is  of  little  importance  when  such  a  substitute  is  con- 
sumed by  persons  in  health,  yet  in  the  case  of  an  invalid  the 
custard  powder  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  suitable.  Indeed, 
the  custard  powder  would  not  only  be  a  starvation  diet  to  the 
invalid,  but  positively  a  source  of  injury  in  some  cases.  A  cus- 
tard containing  little  else  than  starch  would  be  injurious  to  pa- 
tients suffering  from  diabetes,  but  in  this  disease  eggs  and  milk, 
as  in  a  true  custard,  are  a  permissible  and  valuable  diet.  The 
true  custard  is  a  very  nourishing  and.  as  a  rule,  a  very  accept- 
able preparation  to  invalids,  and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
custard  powder  without  eggs  can  not  possibly  replace  the  fresh 
egg- "  

An  Unexpected  Food  for  Famishing  India.— The 

biblical  story  of  the  supply  of  manna  in  the  wilderness  will  be 
suggested  to  many  minds  in  the  report  from  India  that  a  sub- 
stance has  been  discovered  exuding  from  the  bamboo  forests  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  It  is  shown  by  David  Hooper  in  Nature 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  substance  was  known  to  the  ancients 
and  is  mentioned  in  some  botanies,  altho  it  is  not  recorded  by 
modern  travelers.     Says  Mr.  Hooper : 

"The  strange  appearance  of  manna  on  the  stems  of  the  bam- 
boo was  reported  last  March  by  the  divisional  forest  officer, 
Chanda,  Central  Provinces,  and  notices  of  this  phenomenon  have 
been  published  in  the  local  papers.  The  bamboo  forests  of 
Chanda  consist  of  Dendrocalamus  strictus,  the  male  bamboo,  a 
bushy  plant  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  affecting 
the  cooler  northerly  and  westerly  slopes  of  Central  and  Southern 
India.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these 
forests  that  a  sweet  and  gummy  substance  has  been  known  to 
exude  from  the  trees.  The  gum  has  been  exuding  in  some 
abundance,  and  it  has  been  found  very  palatable  to  the  natives 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  have  been  consuming  it  as  a  food. 
The  occurrence  of  the  manna  at  this  season  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable, since  the  greatest  famine  India  has  known  is  this 
year  visiting  the  country,  and  the  districts  where  the  scarcity  is 
most  felt  are  in  the  Central  Provinces." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

Artificial  Light  and  the  Eves.— "In  a  German  photographic  maga- 
zine it  is  stated,"  says  The  Medical  .\'e<vs,  August  n,  "that  the  conclusion 
has  been  reached  by  a  Russian  physician  that  the  electric  light  is  the  least 
injurious  to  the  eyes  and  that  candle  light  is  the  most  harmful.  He  has 
observed  the  number  of  times  that  the  lids  are  closed  under  otherwise 
similar  conditions,  and  states  that  the  of  tener  the  lids  are  closed  the  greater 
the  fatigue  and  consequent  injur}-.  As  a  a  result  of  his  experiments  he 
compiled  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  times  a  minute  the 
lids  were  closed  with  different  illuminations:  Candle  light,  6.8;  gas, 2.8; 
sun,  2.9;  electric,  1.8." 

Another  electrical  tuberculosis-cure,  of  the  same  type  as  that  devised 
by  Professor  Crotte,  is  reported  by  Electricity  (August  8).  It  is  being  tried 
with  alleged  excellent  results  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Carroll  of  New  York.  "The  lat- 
ter, as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  employs  a  Tesla  oscillator,  and  by  pass- 
ing currents  of  high  frequency  and  high  voltage  through  the  lungs  of  a 
patient,  in  time  causes  the  tuberculous  matter  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
system  by  the  emunctories.  As  will  be  seen,  the  Carroll  treatment  differs 
radically  from  that  of  Crotte  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  that  tried  by 
Bleyer.  The  claim  is  made  for  this  treatment  that  even  patients  in  the  last 
stages  may  be  benefited  if  not  entirely  cured.  It  is  to  he  hoped  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  that  such  is  the  case,  but  in  the  light  of  other  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those  interested  in  the  discovery- 
may  possibly  be  too  optimistic.  That  an  electric  current  suitably  applied  in 
a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages  will  prove  beneficial  has  been 
proven,  but  that  it  can  be  made  to  cure  a  patient  that  has  but  a  few  weeks 
to  live  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  present  state  of  the  art." 

\('  OHD1NG  to  despatches  in  the  daily  press,  the  Adams  "  wind-splitting  " 
or  "cigar-shaped  "  train,  already  described  in  these  columns,  beat  all  pre- 
vious records  on  August  7,  during  a  run  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 
over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tracks.  "The  distance,"  savs  The  Sim  (New 
York),  "was  covered  in  1  hour  and  41  minutes.  At  times  the  train  ran  at 
the  rate  of  82  miles  an  hour.  The  train  started  from  tho  Chestnut  Street 
station  in  Philadelphia  at  sno  o'clock,  33  minutes  behind  the  Royal  Bine 
Limited.  It  was  believed  that  enough  time  was  given  to  the  latter  to  get 
■  mt  ni  the  way,  but  so  fast  did  the  "wind splitter  "  travel  that  the  regular 

train  was  overtaken  and  several  minutes  lost  because  of  a  slow-down.  The 
Royal  Blue  made  the  run  in  1  hour  and  59  minutes,  and  the  '  windsplitter ' 
came  in  immediately  after.  The  best  time  ever  made  on  this  run  was  1 
hour  and  58  minutes.  The  best  time  on  this  run  was  mad.  between  Aber- 
deen and  Waverle;,  a  distance  "I  19,3  miles.  This  was  coveted  in  .'4  min- 
utes. The  engine  used  was  of  the  55-ton  type,  while  that  which  pulled  the 
Royal  Blue  weighed  90  tons." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


A   NEW    HEAD   OF   CHRIST   BY   AN   ACTOR- 
PAINTER. 

THE  face  of  Christ,  which  from  early  centuries  has  haunted 
the  minds  of  Christian  artists  and  inspired  innumerable 
attempts  to  depict  it,  has  within  the  past  year  once  more  shown 
that  it  possesses  the  power  to  attract  the  deepest  interest  of  the 
artist  and  public.  At  the  Bruges  Exhibition  this  spring,  M. 
Rudinoff 's  "  Head  of  Christ "  excited  extraordinary  attention  and 
even  called  forth  an  unusual  tribute  in  verse  from  a  well-known 
French  writer.  Unlike  most  faces  of  Christ,  this  one  shows  no 
elements  of  weakness  ;  indeed,  in  it  the  masculine  element  is 
distinctly  predominant,  tho  interfused  with  the  contemplative 
and  spiritual.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  about  the  picture 
is  that  the  artist  is  a  well-known  actor  in  comic  drama  at  the 


"HEAD  OF  CHRIST,"   BY  M.    RUDINOFF. 

Alhambra,  London,  where  he  acts  in  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Night- 
ingale." A  writer  in  Black  and  White  (August  25)  gives  this 
account  of  him  and  his  picture : 

"  People  can  not  easily  realize  that  a  man  may  have  two  sides 
to  his  nature,  and  that  a  skill  in  devising  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment does  not  necessarily  exclude  deep  and  sincere  religious 
feeling.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  myself  rather  surprised  when 
I  found  that  a  certain  very  well-known  premiere  dan  sett  se  was  in 
private  life  a  devoted  member  of  a  close  religious  sect,  and  that 
she  would  attend  no  other  church  than  that  of  her  own  denomi- 
nation. But  since  then  I  have  learned  many  things,  and  espe- 
cially this,  that  one  must  not  judge  men  by  what  they  do  upon 
the  stage. 

"The  way  in  which  M.  Rudinoff  came  by  the  idea  which  un- 
derlies his  painting  of  the  '  Head  of  Christ'  is  extremely  inter- 
esting. It  may  be  explained  that  he  does  not  devote  the  whole 
twelve  months  of  the  year  to  diverting  the  public.  Three  quar- 
ters of  his  time  is  spent  in  his  studio,  and  in  that  studio  at 
Bruges  he  seeks  a  refuge  from  the  noise  and  worry  of  the  great 
towns.  During  last  winter,  while  working  away  at  some  paint- 
ing, the  memory  of  a  strange  experience  came  back  to  the  artist, 
and  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  of  the  head  of  Christ.  In  his 
younger  days  M.  Rudinoff  had  not  been  a  Christian,  but,  owing 
to  certain  circumstances,  resolved   to  embrace   the   faith.     He 


went  to  a  convent  in  France  to  be  prepared  for  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  and  there,  under  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  ritual 
and  splendor  of  Roman  Catholic  ceremony,  he  felt  himself  spell- 
bound by  the  thought  of  the  Spiritual  Being  whose  crucifixion 
signified  so  infinite  a  love.  And  so  it  was  that  the  face  of  the 
Christ  became  for  him  a  living  face— a  face  which  for  a  time  was 
forgotten  under  other  circumstances,  but  which  came  back  to  him 
in  the  stillness  of  his  studio.  No  model  could  satisfy  the  de- 
mands that  so  spiritual  and  ethereal  a  conception  made  upon  the 
artist.  He  had  to  paint  what  he  thought,  and  not  what  he  saw. 
His  body  became  the  medium  between  the  inspiration  and  the 
canvas.  And  so,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  ecstasy,  was  painted  the 
picture  that  M.  Rudinoff  considers  the  justification  for  his  exist- 
ence." 


"GOD'S   USE  OF   NATIONS   AS  A    POLICE 

FORCE." 

\  LL  sorts  of  views  are  voiced  at  the  present  time  concerning 
■**•  the  legitimacy  of  force  as  a  propagator  of  religion  and 
civilization.  The  question  is  a  live  one  to-day  in  South  Africa, 
in  the  Philippines,  in  China.  The  answers  to  it  vary  all  the  way 
from  the  "non  possumus  "  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  the  fiery 
outbreathings  of  the  soi-disant  crusader-emperor,  Wilhelm  of 
Germany. 

A  clerical  view  of  the  question,  very  different  from  the  one 
lately  expressed  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  his  pamphlet,  "Guarding 
the  Cross  with  Krupp  Guns,"  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Ashmore.  who  writes  in  The  Watchtnan  (Bapt,  August  9).  He 
thus  defines  the  extent  to  which  in  his  opinion  force  is  legitimate 
as  an  aid  to  the  higher  law  : 

"When  people  congregate  in  communities  there  must  be  a 
police  to  repress  disorder.  One  man  with  a  truncheon  may  suf- 
fice on  any  one  beat.  If  one  is  not  enough  there  must  be  two  ; 
if  two  are  not  enough  there  must  be  more — ten,  twenty,  or  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  five  thousand.  When  there  comes  to 
be  five  thousand  peop  t  call  it  an  army.  If  truncheons  are  not 
enough  they  must  use  pistols  ;  if  pistols  are  not  enough  they 
must  use  rifles  ;  if  rifles  are  not  enough  they  must  use  cannon. 
Order  and  good  government  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards, 
for  so  God  has  decreed.  Magistrates  are  His  agents  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  case  of  insurrection  and  rebellion,  of  pillage  and  mur- 
der on  a  great  scale,  an  army  takes  upon  itself  magisterial 
service.  An  army  may  be  God's  messenger  waiting  on  this  very 
thing ;  it  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ;  it  mans  the  cannon  not 
in  vain." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adherents  of  non-resistance, 
such  as  Tolstoy,  the  "Shakers,"  and  the  Society  of  Friends, 
have  drawn  most  of  their  arguments  from  the  Gospels  ;  while  the 
other  party,  both  in  the  past  and  present,  including  the  Cove- 
nanters, the  Cromwellians,  and  Dr.  Ashmore,  have  dwelt  upon  the 
ideal  of  life  held  up  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  writer  proceeds : 

"  In  Bible  history  the  part  that  nations  take  in  acting  as  God's 
police  is  made  very  conspicuous.  When  Israel  sinned  God  sold 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers,  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  On  great 
occasions  when  He  needed  to  arrrest  and  punish  a  whole  nation 
of  several  millions  at  a  time,  He  made  another  nation  act  as  His 
constabulary  and  His  jailers.  On  one  occasion  He  summoned 
the  Chaldeans  to  be  the  rod  of  His  anger.  On  another  He  raised 
up  the  Chaldeans,  that  better  and  trusty  nation,  to  execute  judg- 
ment. In  like  manner  when  He  intended  deliverance  He  would 
raise  up  a  sufficient  force  to  break  off  the  chains  of  His  captives. 
He  would  set  a  whole  nation  on  the  track  to  rescue  one  nation 
out  of  the  hands  of  another  nation.  Cyrus  with  his  Medcs  and 
Persians  furnishes  an  illustration. 

"It  will  be  seen  then  what  part  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  made  to  act  in  the  administrative  government  of  God.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  nations  are  conscious  of  the  part  they 
are  taking  ;  nor  are  they  acting  for  the  glory  of  God.  Their  own 
enrichment  and  aggrandizement  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ; 
nevertheless  they  may  be  doing  God's  police  work  all  the  same. 
In  it  all  there  may  be  wrong  inflicted  and  evil  wrought,  and  for 
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this  God  will  punish  them  when  He  is  through  using  them  as 
'the  rod  of  His  anger.'  He  will  bring  them  down  from  their 
high  looks  and  smite  them  to  the  dust.  In  this  way  He  dealt 
with  Babylon." 

These  ancient  precedents  from  the  Old  Testament,  says  the 
writer,  furnish  a  key  to  God's  providences  in  all  the  ages  and  all 
the  nations  ever  since.  Ancient  Rome  was  raised  up  to  police 
the  nations  around  her,  and  warring  tribes  were  compelled  to 
observe  law  and  order.  Clive  and  Hastings  in  India  were  un- 
wittingly the  harbingers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  His  mission- 
aries.    Dr.  Ashmore  concludes  thus: 

"That  savage  and  treacherous  tribes,  up  and  down  the  valleys, 
have  treated  the  foreigner,  American  as  well  as  Englishman, 
with  a  decent  civility,  is  owing  to  that  particular  kind  of  police 
that  wears  a  red  coat  and  lias  a  Union  Jack  flying  over  its  tented 
barracks.  Let  us  recognize  the  fact,  and  give  them  credit.  Brit- 
ish statesmen  have  not  all  of  them  meant  it ;  but  God  has  meant 
it.  They  have  been  promoting  trade  ;  but  divine  Providence  has 
been  promoting  the  kingdom.  Christ  administers  the  kingdom 
of  grace  ;  but  behind  the  kingdom  of  grace  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  of  the  governor  of  the  nation,  who  chastiseth  the  hea- 
then, and  who  sitteth  up  one  and  putteth  down  another,  and 
giveth  the  kingdom    to  whomsoever  He  will. 

"These  things  bear  upon  the  great  fact  of  our  unforeseen  and 
forced  entrance  into  the  Philippines,  and  just  now  to  an  unavoid- 
able landing  of  troops  in  China.  We  are  not  there  to  conquer  a 
nation,  much  less  to  appropriate  their  territory,  but  we  are  there 
to  protect  our  people,  and  it  may  be  that  God  intends  we  shall 
lend  a  hand  in  doing  police  work  among  the  natives.  China  has 
become  a  next-door  neighbor  to  us.  It  was  not  so  fifty  years  ago  ; 
but  it  is  so  to-day.  She  has  become  a  close  and  intimate  neigh- 
bor. Our  closer  neighborship  imposes  new  obligations  upon  us. 
May  be  God  will  compel  us  to  form  part  of  His  posse  comitatus. 
It  is  a  subject  worth  looking  into,  at  all  events." 


RAFFAELE   MARIANO:    A   NEW   ITALIAN 
REFORMER. 

A  SOMEWHAT  rare,  but  always  interesting  type  of  relig- 
ious reformer  is  the  man  who  does  not  secede  from  the 
church,  but  prefers  to  work  from  within,  like  Savonarola  in  the 
Roman  Church,  Dr.  Pusey  (from  a  different  standpoint)  in  the 
English  Church,  or  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  McGiffert  in  America. 
Such  an  innovator  is  Raffaelo  Mariano,  who  proposes  some  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  He  apparently  does 
not  deny  any  article  of  the  faith,  and  does  not  desire  Italians  to 
become  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  or  Anglicans,  or  Old  Catholics. 
His  proposed  reforms  deal  rather  with  modifications  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  policy  of  the  church,  and  with  a  lessening  (but  not 
denial)  of  the  articles  of  belief  which  are  required  of  all  Roman 
Catholics.  1'lie  Ituiependent  (August  23)  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  him  and  his  work: 

"In  his  proposed  articles  of  faith  there  is  found  no  room  for 
monarchical  or  papal  form  of  government  by  divine  right,  nor 
for  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Trent,  or  of  the  Vatican,  nor  for 
the  authority  of  the  councils  of  the  ancient  or  the  medieval 
church,  or  of  the  church  fathers,  or  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  nor  for 
the  Cathedra  Petri.  In  fact,  he  has  excluded  from  his  scheme  of 
Catholicism  almost  everything  that  constitutes  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  modern  Roman  Catholicism.  Due  respect,  how- 
ever, shall  be  shown  toward  the  word  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  recent  years  he  has  written  half  a  dozen  works  on  the  origin 
and  development  of  early  Christianity,  with  special  reference  to 
its  relations  to  the  institution  of  papacy,  with  conclusions  that 
are  rather  peculiar.  While  he  denies  that  this  institution  is  of 
divine  right  or  lias  divine  authority,  he  claims  that  those  are 
wofully  mistaken  and  are  in  conflict  with  the  best  of  authorities 
who  think  that  the  papacy  is  the  work  of  fraud  or  deception.  He 
is  able  to  cite  excellent  Protestant  authority,  among  these  such 
determined  Lutherans  as  Professor  Xosgen,  of  Rostock,  to  show- 
that  the  best  modern  scholarship  admits  that  Peter  was  in  Rome 
and  was  the  first  religious  teacher  in  that  city.     He  can  further 


appeal  to  that  prince  of  patriotic  and  New-Testament  scholars. 
Professor  Zahn,  of  Erlangen,  in  confirmation  of  the  same  convic- 
tion. He  evidently  would  not  abolish  the  Papal  institution,  but 
would  only  deprive  it  of  what  he  regards  as  its  usurped  rights. 
Mariano  is  a  finished  scholar,  and  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  mod- 
ern theological  research.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  positions 
which  he  takes  is  his  elaborate  effort  to  demonstrate  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  Ultramontanism  within  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  unfolding  of  its  wonderful  strength  in  political 
and  other  departments  are  largely  attributable  to  the  teachings  of 
the  liberal  theology  of  the  Protestants.  He  directs  his  polemics 
chiefly  against  Professor  Harnack,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
whom  he  regards  as  the  leader  of  these  classes." 


WHO   IS  THE   "SON   OF    MAN"? 

BY  no  other  term  used  in  the  Scriptures  has  so  much  interna- 
tional controversy  been  aroused  as  by  the  term  "Son  of 
Man."  Just  what  the  phrase  meant  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  and 
what  was  its  historic  or  traditional  meaning,  are  questions  that 
have  produced  a  very  considerable  literature  in  Europe  in  the 
last  few  months.  In  the  Theologiscke  Rundsc/iau  (Nos.  6  and  7) 
Professor  Baldensperger  gives  a  critical  account  of  the  contro- 
versy.    From  this  account  we  summarize  as  follows : 

The  discussion  has  gone  through  a  remarkable  series  of  ups 
and  downs.  The  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  seeming  contradic- 
tion in  the  term  itself.  Why  should  Christ,  when  apparently 
wishing  to  claim  the  Messianic  office,  use  this  term,  while 
"man,"  in  the  Scriptures,  is  commonly  synonymous  with  weak- 
ness and  sin?  And  how  does  it  come  that  "Son  of  Man  "  and 
"Son  of  God  "  should  in  His  mouth  be  practically  equivalent  ex- 
pressions? One  class  of  interpreters,  the  older,  have  in  explana- 
tion simply  recurred  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  which  the  Ancient 
of  days  is  depicted  as  coming  with  one  like  the  Son  of  Man,  this 
personage  being  generally  believed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  prom- 
ised Messiah  ;  and  Christ  adopted  this  technical  term  to  denote 
His  own  office. 

Another  school  of  interpreters  disregard  this  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  try  to  explain  this  term  from  contemporary 
thought.  An  analysis  of  the  Jewish  theological  thought  often- 
times brings  out  various  interpretations  of  the  term,  none  of  which 
had  a  pronounced  Messianic  meaning. 

A  third  stage  of  the  discussion  seeks  to  connect  the  terms  with 
the  Aramaic  tongue,  which  Christ  and  His  disciples  spoke.  One 
of  the  leaders  in  this  third  method  of  interpretation  is  Wellhau- 
sen,  the  famous  Old-Testament  specialist.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  the  equivalent  term  barnas/i,  in  the  Aramaic,  signifies 
nothing  else  than  "human  being,"  or  "I,"  and  it  is  thought  that 
Jesus  thereby  wished  merely  to  use  a  circumlocution  for  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  of  the  first  person.  In  this  sense  it  could  have 
had  no  Messianic  significance,  but  anybody  else  could  have  em- 
ployed it  with  equal  propriety. 

The  discussion  is  not  concluded  and  has  so  far  led  to  no 
satisfactory  results.  Such  recognized  theologians  as  the  Dutch 
professor  Eerdmons  and  the  German  Lietzman  have  strongly 
opposed  this  last  view,  and  Wellhausen  has  not  been  able  en- 
tirely to  resist  these  arguments.  In  more  recent  writings  he 
has  retracted  in  a  measure  his  former  view,  and  acknowledges 
that  the  term  must  have  had  a  Messianic  meaning  ;  but  he  still 
maintains  that  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Gospel  text  will  show 
that  Jesus  Himself  never  used  it  in  this  sense." 

Baldensperger  himself,  in  his  account  of  the  controversy,  con- 
cludes that  the  interpretation  will  largely  depend  upon  the  posi- 
tion which  the  student  takes  on  the  wider  subject  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  One  of  the  most  significant  utterances  on  the  subject 
comes  from  Professor  Harnack  in  his  new  work  on  the  "Essence 
of  Christianity"  ("  Das  Wesen  des  Christententums, "  p.  82).  He 
says : 

"In  reference  to  the  term  'Son  of  Man'  it  should  be  stated  that 
prominent  theologians,  and  among  them  even  Wellhausen,  have 
doubted  if  Jesus  ever  used  this  term  to  designate  Himself  as  the 
Messiah.  I,  however,  can  not  find  any  reason  to  agree  with  this 
view.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would   he  gross 
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violation  of  all  principles  of  interpretation  to  find  in  this  term 
anything  else  than  a  name  for  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  THE    BROAD-CHURCH    PARTY  EXTINCT? 

THE  strife  of  parties  in  the  English  Church  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  religious  developments  of  the  day,  but  it  is  a  con- 
flict almost  exclusively  between  the  sacerdotal  conception  of  re- 
ligion, as  represented  by  the  Ritualist  party,  and  the  Protestant 
conception,  represented  by  the  Low-Church  party.  The  battle 
between  rationalism  and  orthodoxy  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
when  such  great  names  as  those  of  Bishop  Colenso,  Dean  Stan- 
ley, Matthew  Arnold,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  and  Freder- 
ick Robertson  represented  more  or  less  advanced  phases  of  the 
Broad-Church  movement,  has  long  since  subsided,  and  it  has 
even  been  said  that  the  party,  as  such,  no  longer  exists,  altho 
many  constituent  principles  of  it  are  recognized  as  still  vital  in 
all  parties  under  the  name  of  the  "higher  criticism." 

The  Rev.  Canon  Page  Roberts,  in  The  National  Review  (Au- 
gust), thus  defines  the  Broad-Church  attitude  and  its  problems: 

"The  Broad-Church  party  is  a  party  within  a  church,  delim- 
ited by  authoritative  formulae  ;  within  a  church  containing  other 
parties,  from  which  it  differs,  who  regard  it  as  less  orthodox  than 
themselves.  In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  other  church 
parties?  Essentially,  in  its  spirit.  While  the  spirit  of  ortho- 
doxy regards  the  definitions  of  creeds  and  established  articles  of 
religion  as  unalterable,  the  Broad-Church  spirit  treats  them  as 
provisional,  and  capable  of  closer  approximation  to  the  eternal 
truth.  But,  confronted  by  authoritative  formulae,  what  can  it  do 
when  it  finds  any  of  the  authoritative  formulae,  as  popularly  re- 
ceived, averse  from  new  aspects  of  truth  which  have  been 
reached?  The  natural  impulse  would  be  to  get  the  formulas 
altered.  'There  is  no  reason,'  said  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
'  why  we  should  not  reconsider  both  our  statements  of  doctrine 
and  canons  of  discipline  if  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
they  might  be  made  more  helpful  to  the  welfare  of  the  church 
itself  and  to  the  comfort  of  individual  souls. ' 

"Can  men  honorably  remain  within  a  community  with  whose 
articles  or  creeds  they  may  not  be  in  comj^lete  agreement?  This 
must  be  decided  by  every  man's  own  conscience.  Certain  it  is 
that  identity  of  belief  has  never  existed  even  in  the  narrowest 
conventicle,  any  more  than  it  lias  prevailed  in  a  mighty,  coercive 
church.  Beneath  the  same  authoritative  definitions,  differences 
of  opinion  have  existed  and  contended.  High  Churchmen  inter- 
pret the  articles  in  one  way,  Low  Churchmen  in  another.  Speak- 
ing of  subscription,  Mr.  Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  once  said:  'If  I 
had  in  youth  entered  any  church,  I  should  certainly  never  hold 
myself  in  the  slightest  degree  fettered  by  such  engagements  so 
as  either  to  restrict  my  speculation  or  preaching  as  to  make  me 
feel  that  I  ought  to  leave  the  church  to  which  I  had  joined  my- 
self. I  should  have  considered  that  I  did  it  wrong  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  ready  to  adopt  any  truths,  however  alien 
from  its  articles,  if  they  were  clearly  set  before  it.  It  might  de- 
pose me,  but  I  would  press  upon  it  that  it  professed  above  all 
things  that  it  was  the  Church  of  Christ  more  a  great  deal  than  of 
England  or  Scotland,  and  that  those  who  entered  it  had  engage- 
ments to  God  paramount  to  any  engagements  he  could  make  with 
it,  as  it  had  also  engagements  to  eternal  truth.' 

"If,  then,  the  established  formulae  of  a  church  can  not  be  al- 
tered, and  if  it  would  be  destructive  of  a  powerful  agency  for 
good  were  its  most  enlightened  members  compelled  to  retire  from 
it,  the  only  course  open  to  them,  employing  the  freedom  pos- 
sessed by  the  other  parties  within  the  church,  is  to  interpret  the 
established  formulae  in  the  light  of  their  new.  perceptions.  'As  I 
consider  the  provision  of  absolute  immutability  in  a  constitution 
irrational,  I  think  it  safer  to  interpret  it  loosely  in  practise.'  But 
the  need  for  such  reinterpretation  must  arise  from  time  to  time, 
because  new  perceptions  of  truth  arise  from  time  to  time.  Knowl- 
edge is  ever  increasing,  and  each  increase  enters  into  and  com- 
bines with  previous  knowledge,  producing  a  new  quantity." 

That  such  a  party  can  ever  become  extinct  is,  Canon  Roberts 
believes,  simply  impossible:  "So  long  as  there  is  a  church,  and 


man  remains  a  rational  being,  it  must  exist.  Final  opinions  are 
the  fortresses  of  fools.  From  the  dawn  of  Christianity  until  the 
present  day,  the  Broad-Cburch  spirit  has  had  representatives." 
So  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  concerned,  this  spirit,  the 
Canon  continues,  has  diffused  and  extended  its  influence  to  other 
parties,  rather  than  maintained  a  separate  party  existence.  The 
works  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  High-Church  party 
show  a  surprising  assimilation  of  the  conclusions  which  years 
ago  were  regarded,  when  expressed  by  Jowett  and  Colenso,  as 
rank  and  dangerous  weeds  of  heresy,  and  which  caused  the  lat- 
ter, when  bishop  of  Natal,  to  resign  his  see.  Of  this  tendency 
to  "benevolent  assimilation"  on  the  part  of  High  Churchmen  the 
writer  gives  the  following  examples  : 

"Canon  Gore  says:  'There  is  nothing  materially  untruthful, 
tho  there  is  something  uncritical,  in  attributing  the  whole  legis- 
lation to  Moses,  acting  under  divine  command.  It  would  be  only 
of  a  piece  with  the  attribution  of  the  collection  of  Psalms  to 
David,  and  of  Proverbs  to  Solomon'  ['Lux  Mundi  Inspiratio, ' 
P-  353]-  Mr.  HHngworth  says:  'While  we,  who  believe  them 
[miracles]  as  rooted  in  our  records  and  congruous  with  our 
creeds,  still  do  not  rest  upon  them,  or  feel  serious  concern  when 
they  are  attacked.  .  .  .  The  very  form  of  the  account  in  Genesis 
is  too  obviously  Oriental  and  mythical' — shade  of  Colenso,  be  at 
peace  ! — '  to  be  pressed  into  history  in  the  Western  sense  of  the 
word.  .  .  .  Biology  has  added  the  conjecture  that  his  (man's) 
physical  frame,  at  least,  was  developed  from  some  lower  animal 
form,  and  this,  if  true,  as  on  the  evidence  seems  extremely  prob- 
able' [' Bampton  Lectures,'  pp.  203,  155,  143].  With  still  greater 
daring,  the  late  head  of  the  Pusey  House  affirms:  'There  exist 
among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  differences  in  point  of 
view  as  regards  the  person  of  Christ,  and  distinct  stages  of  doc- 
trinal development'  ['Dissertations,'  p.  77].  'The  eschatologi- 
cal  discourses  of  our  Lord  exhibit  the  limitations  proper  to  proph- 
ecy— they  can  not  rightly  be  described  as  history  written  before 
by  the  hand  of  omniscience'  ['Dissertations,'  p.  84].  Our  Lord's 
discourses  on  the  last  things  l  can  not  be  described  as  history 
written  before  by  the  hand  of  omniscience  !  '  " 


A    ROMAN    CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

IN   JAPAN. 

WE  have  lately  given  some  views  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
Japan  based  upon  articles  in  The  Independent  and  in 
The  Orient,  the  latter  a  native  Japanese  paper  (see  The  Lit- 
erary Digest,  August  iS).  According  to  the  former  journal, 
most  of  the  leading  Christians  are  Protestants,  and  Protestant- 
ism in  Japan  is  the  leading  Christian  influence.  Quite  another 
view  is  given  in  The  Catholic  World  (August)  by  Mr.  Francis 
Penman,  a  literary  man  who  lives  in  Japan.  He  commences 
with  this  excerpt  from  The  Japan  Advertiser  : 

"  The  Japan  Advertiser  has  it  upon  the  best  of  authority  that 
one  of  the  American  mission  boards  is  next  month  to  withdraw 
from  Japan  its  only  remaining  representative,  and  is  to  leave  its 
work  henceforward  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  who 
have  become  interested  in  it.  'The  latter  (says  our  contempo- 
rary) are  to  have  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  property  (of  no  in- 
considerable value),  and  some  pecuniary  aid  will  continue  to  be 
granted  them,  but  the  work  itself  will  be  practically  free  from 
foreign  guidance.'" 

Upon  this  statement  Mr.  Penman  remarks  : 

"This  extract  shows  clearly  the  failure  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity in  this  country,  for  it  is  failure  and  not  large-hearted 
trust  in  the  Japanese  Protestant  that  has  caused  this  retreat. 
There  are  at  present  independent  Protestant  churches  in  Japan, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  their  Christianity  has  become  so  vague 
that  it  can  hardly  be  called  Christianity  at  all  ;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  they  are  not  making  headway.  A  Japanese  journal- 
ist, who  relates  his  experiences  in  the  columns  of  the  Kirisuio 
Tokyo  Shimbun,  says  that  he  examined  the  roll  of  one  of  these 
churches  some  time  ago,  and  found  that  out  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  323  no  less  than  86  persons  were  marked  absent.  He  was 
informed  that  out  of  the  remainder,  123  persons  were  Christian 
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only  in  name,  so  that  the  work  of  the  church  had  to  be  carried  on 
by  a  little  over  ioo  converts  ;  and  even  out  of  these  the  average 
nuance  at  church  meetings  did  not  exceed  77.  And  the  last 
report  of  the  Kumiai  (Independent  Japanese  churches — Protes- 
tant, of  course)  shows  that  the  number  of  self-supporting  churches 
has  fallen  from  40  to  34,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  there 
are  not  more  than  24  or  25  of  these  that  are  self-supporting  in 
reality. 

"  Not  <mly  are  the 'Independent'  churches  thus  going  backward 
in  point  of  numbers,  they  are,  as  I  have  just  hinted,  going  wo- 
fully  backward  in  regard  to  doctrine  as  well.  I  shall  give  a  con- 
crete example  of  what  I  mean.  The  Doshisha  is  a  fine  educa- 
tional institution  established  by  a  Japanese  Protestant  who  was, 
I  believe,  a  sincere  and  able  Christian.  It  was  run  for  a  number 
of  years  as  a  religious  establishment  in  connection  with  the 
American  Mission  Board,  and  of  course  the  trustees  were  all 
Christians  of  good  standing,  and  generally  clergymen.  For 
some  time  they  were  Christians,  but  changes — mental  and  other- 
wise— occur  rapidly  in  Japan,  and  only  last  year  they  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  toward  Agnosticism  that  a  breach  with  the  Amer- 
ican Mission  Board  occurred.  I  visited  personally  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  and  they  told  me  that  they  certainly 
did  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  in  fact,  I  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  one  point  of  Christian  belief  that  they  did  believe  in. 
And  I  do  not  blame  them  ;  for  it  was  evident  to  me  that  they 
were  logically  right,  and  acted  in  good  faith  on  the  principle  of 
private  interpretation.  Ten  years  ago  Protestantism  had  a  very 
good  outlook  in  Japan,  and  many  highly  educated  Japanese  em- 
braced it.  But  it  took  the 'advanced  thinkers'  among  the  con- 
verts only  a  year  or  two  to  out-Spencer  Spencer,  and  to-day  the 
vernacular  Protestantism  of  Japan  is  getting  on  as  best  it  can 
without  any  burning  or  shining  light  whatsoever.  The  burning 
and  shining  lights — in  other  words,  the  leading  native  ecclesias- 
tics— became  all  of  them  'philosophers,'  and,  while  still  profess- 
ing to  be  Christians,  attempted  to  call  in  German  and  other  ma- 
terialism to  their  aid.  The  English  and  American  missionary 
bodies  to  which  they  belonged  naturally  objected.  The  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church  of  Japan  fell  foul  of  Dr.  Sugiura,  a  Japa- 
nese minister  (who  has  had,  by  the  way,  the  advantage  of  an 
excellent  American  education),  who  denied  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Christ.  Many  of  the  leading  Japanese  clergymen  resigned  ; 
and,  in  another  direction,  the  organ  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Japan,  a  magazine  which  maintained  that  the  Bible  is  a  revela- 
tion, was  discontinued  because  '  no  suitable  editor  could  be  found 
who  was  prepared  to  defend  such  a  theory.'  " 

Mr.  Penman  quotes  the  following  letter  from  a  Japanese  writer 
in  one  of  the  Tokyo  magazines  : 

"Can  it  be  said  that  our  Christian  philosophy  has  been  any- 
more successful  than  our  preaching  of  morality?  I  trow  not. 
After  attempting  to  call  in  German  materialism  to  the  aid  of 
Christianity  with  poor  results,  our  philosophers  fell  back  on  the 
ultra-idealism  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  with  the  outcome 
that  they  have  gradually  explained  away  the  personality  of  the 
Christian  God,  reducing  Him  to  a  mere  controlling  force,  or  to  a 
fixed  law  called  Temmei.  What  possibility  is  there  of  building 
a  system  of  morality  on  belief  in  the  cxistency  of  such  an  entity 
as  this?  ...  If  we  ask  what  amount  of  real  faith  in  Christianity 
there  exists  in  this  country,  the  answer  must  be  discouraging. 
Christians  dispute  about  opinions  and  discuss  this  doctrine  and 
that,  but  beneath  it  all,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  little  real  belief. 
Christianity  in  coming  to  us  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  as- 
sociated with  a  system  of  civilization  whose  merits  are  acknowl- 
edged. It  has  been  represented  as  part  and  parcel  of  that  civili- 
zation, and  hence  lias  in  the  past  received  a  certain  amount  of 
prestige  that  it  is  no  longer  likely  to  retain.  The  feeling  of  the 
nation  in  reference  to  the  various  elements  composing  what  is 
called  Western  civilization  has  changed,  and  hence  Christianity 
is  no  longer  likely  to  be  regarded  as  an  inseparable  part  of  that 
civilization.  If  things  proceed  thus,  in  thirty  years  Christianity 
in  Japan  will  be  effaced." 

To  this  Mr.  Penman  adds  the  words  of  a  careful  student  of  re- 
ligious movements  in  Japan  :  "There  are  lew  churches  in  Japan 
that  are  not  invaded  by  heresy  and  skepticism,  and  it  would 
seem  that  before  many  decades  are  past  there  will  be  materials 
enough  in  this  country  to  satisfy  the   mind  of  a  Mosheim,  should 


the  world  produce  another  such  patient  chronicler  of  the  endless 
vagaries  of  theological  speculation." 

Mr.  Penman  admits  that  Christianity  of  all  kinds  in  the  pres- 
ent or  "  Meiji  "  era  is  making  slow  progress  in  Japan.  If  many 
of  the  Japanese  who  have  joined  in  the  Agnostic  movement  ever 
return  to  Christianity,  Mr.  Penman  believes  that  it  will  be  to  that 
form  of  it  represented  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


ISLAMISM    IN   CHINA. 

pHE  Mohammedan  press  in  India  is  devoting  much  attention 
*•  to  the  troubles  in  China,  whereas  the  Hindu  press  and 
presumably  the  Hindu  people  show  very  little  interest  in  the 
matter.  From  Panislam  sources  in  Stamboul,  the  Russian  I  'iedo- 
mosti  estimates  that  there  are  in  China  32,000,000  Mohamme- 
dans, altho  the  Panislam  authorities  themselves  put  the  figure 
at  between  80,000,000  and  100,000,000.  The  Viedomosti  com- 
ments substantially  as  follows  : 

In  China,  Mohammedanism  has  not  won  its  way,  as  else- 
where, by  the  sword,  but  peacefully.  Four  hundred  years  before 
Genghis  Khan,  to  whom  is  generally  attributed  the  introduction 
of  Islamism  into  China,  there  were  many  Mohammedans  in  that 
country. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  rulers  of  China  were  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  princes  of  Mohammedan  states.  Followers  of 
the  prophet  were  at  liberty  to  settle  and  travel  in  China,  and  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages  Arabian  travelers  and  merchants  were 
hospitably  received  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  At  a  time  when  re- 
ligious toleration  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  Europe,  Moham- 
medans and  Buddhists  lived  peaceably  in  China.  From  the 
eighth  to  the  fourteenth  century  they  were,  it  is  true,  deprived 
of  their  political  rights  ;  but  these  were  finally  restored  to  them, 
and  in  the  interim  they  suffered  no  annoyance. 

As  an  example  of  the  strength  of  Islam  in  China  the  Taiping 
revolt  may  be  cited.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  at- 
tempt to  make  China  a  Mohammedan  state.  The  original  mover 
in  the  rebellion  was  the  Mohammedan,  Iman  Matschesana,  a 
fanatic  who  had  been  to  Mecca  and  Constantinople. 

The  same  journal  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  rebellion  similar  to 
the  Taiping  revolt  might  at  any  time  burst  out  in  China  and 
aggravate  the  already  troubled  condition  of  that  country. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  which  stands  for  restriction  of  epis- 
copal powers,  full  representation  of  the  laity  in  church  conferences,  and 
the  right  of  women  to  preach,  reports  177,066  members,  1,645  ministers,  and 
126,031  Sunday-school  scholars  for  the  present  year.  Their  chief  mission 
work  is  in  Japan,  where  they  have  twelve  ordained  missionaries. 

A  FREETHOUGHT  journal  contains  an  advertisement  by  a  physician  who 
calls  himself  "Dr.  ,  the  Liberal."  After  specifying  his  various  profes- 
sional accomplishments,  he  adds  :  "As  the  doctor  is  liberal  and  progressive, 
the  Freethinkers  of  the  land  should  give  him  their  patronage,  and  not 
waste  their  money  on  Christian  doctors,  whose  remedies  are  like  their 
religion,  but  pin  their  faith  to  an  infidel  physician,  and  see  how  much  bet- 
ter they  will  come  out  in  the  end." 

The  Rev. J.  A.  F.  KING,  presiding  elder  of  the  Lexington  (Illinois)  Dis- 
trict of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  calls  attention  to  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  official  report  of  the  United  Brethren's  missionary  work  in  China, 
rendered  in  May,  1900,  and  the  statistics  quoted  by  us  from  The  Missionary 
Review.  The  correct  figures  are,  he  says:  Ordained  ministers,  3;  medical 
missionaries,  3;  native  workers,  16;  out-stations,  3  ;  meeting-places,  4;  ad- 
herents, 155;  communicants,  80;  added  by  confession  of  faith  during  the 
year,  39;  Sunday-schools,  2;  teachers,  4;  pupils,  no;  day-schools,  4  ;  na- 
tive teachers,  4  ;  pupils  enrolled,  126.  The  work  of  missions,  as  carried  on 
by  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  in  China,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Woman's  Board. 

Mr.  Pi  RRITON  MAXWELL  calls  attention  in  Truth  to  the  strange  history 
of  a  church-building  on  Franklin  Street,  near  West  Broadway,  New  York. 
He  says:  "Erected  in  t8aa,  this  simple  little  building  was  first  the  home  of 
a  Presbyterian  congregation,  then  a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists,  and,  live 
years  after  its  erection,  a  church  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  sect.  Since  1856 
the  building;  has  been— what  would  you  guess?  A  pickle  factory!  Prom 
the  sweets  of  religion  to  the  acids  of  commerce.  An  odd  metamorphosis— 
a  strange  humiliation  !  The  building  is  one  of  the  oldest  sacred  structures 
in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  four  must  ancient  Presbytorian  church  build- 
ings on  Manhattan  Island." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


FOREIGN   COMMENTS   ON   OUR   ATTITUDE 
TOWARD   CHINA. 

ANY  comment  which  the  foreign  press  may  have  to  make  on 
the  reply  of  the  United  States  to  Russia's  peace  proposals 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  reach  this  country  by  port.  The  cable, 
however,  has  reported  "bitter  chagrin"  on  the  part  of  the  London 
newspapers  over  the  harmony  developing  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  and  The  Standard,  which  is  counted  Lord 
Salisbury's  organ,  thinks  the  importance  of  America's  attitude 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  adds  that  the  obscurities  of  the 
present  may  clear  away  in  the  immediate  future,  but  the  powers 
must  retain  their  hold  on  Peking.  The  proposal  of  the  United 
States  Government,  tho  not  inconsistent  with  its  own  dignity,  is 
quite  impracticable  for  others,  since  a  withdrawal  from  Peking 
would  be  counted  as  a  triumph  of  the  anti-foreign  party,  and  be 
represented  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  as  due  to  European  cow- 
ardice. 

Even  prior  to  this  recent  correspondence,  America's  attitude 
during  the  Chinese  troubles  has  been  calling  forth  some  discus- 
sion in  England,  the  Liberals  seeming  to  approve  and  the  Con- 
servatives to  distrust  our  policy.  Thus  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian (Radical,  July   23)  said: 

"  We  think  it  was  Li  Hung  Chang  who  some  time  ago  differen- 
tiated America  from  the  other  powers  as  the  power  which  did  not 
want  to  steal  land.  Even  now  that  her  hands  are  soiled  with  the 
first  blood  and  dirt  of  imperialistic  adventure,  America  has  not 
quite  divested  herself  of  the  old  reputation,  desired  and  gained 
for  her  by  Washington  and  Franklin,  of  a  nation  bearing  itself 
as  a  self-respecting  and  peaceable  man  bears  himself  toward  his 
neighbors.  But,  to  do  them  justice,  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Hay 
do  not  owe  any  measure  of  success  they  have  just  gained  in 
China  solely  to  foreign  recollections  of  the  noble  policy  to  which 
they  have  for  some  years  been  generally  unfaithful.  What  they 
say  publicly  on  the  Chinese  crisis  is  invariably  sensible.  They 
do  not  publicly  express,  nor  let  subordinate  members  of  their 
Government  express,  a  desire  to  hang  the  headstrong  woman 
who  probably  holds  the  life  of  their  ambassador  in  the  hollow  of 
her  hand.  They  do  not  advertise  an  intention  of  razing  Peking 
to  the  ground  and  decimating  the  Chinese,  while  the  foreign  col- 
onies and  outlying  traders  or  missionaries  are  still  scattered  over 
almost  the  whole  of  China." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  recently  published  a  criticism  of  our 
policy,  written  by  Frederick  Greenwood,  former  editor  of  The 
St.  James's  Gazette.  Mr.  Greenwood's  criticism  was  based  on 
the  fact,  as  he  viewed  it,  that  "America  stands  aloof  from  us 
and  is  likely  to  do  so  as  a  supreme  point  of  policy. "  This  elicited 
a  reply  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  an  American  artist  and  writer, 
now  a  resident  in  London  and  for  years  correspondent  of  the 
London  limes.     He  writes  : 

"The  position  taken  by  the  United  States  is  precisely  that 
taken  by  England  in  all  European  affairs  in  which  she  had  not 
a  direct  interest — i.e.,  that  of  avoiding  all  alliances  in  which 
those  interests  were  not  a  dominant  item.  And  the  feeling 
which  determines  that  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
is  that  England  never  enters  into  any  alliance  in  which  she  has 
not  a  selfish  interest,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  in  our  interest 
to  form  an  alliance  with  her  until  our  own  interests  demand  it. 
As  the  mother  walks,  so  walks  the  child.  I  think  I  know  the 
pulse  of  the  American  people  better  than  Mr.  Greenwood  can, 
having  felt  it,  boy  and  man,  for  seventy  years.  An  alliance  of 
any  kind  with  any  other  nation  than  England  is  impossible  on 
any  ground,  and  a  declared  alliance  with  England  is  improbable 
until  that  country  holds  a  position  on  some  great  question  not 
dictated  by  its  trade  interests — a  contingency  which  I  have  yet 
to  witness." 

The  Saturday  Night  (Toronto)  does  not  like  our  attitude.  It 
says : 

"The  United  States  was  on  the  border  of  intervening  in  mat- 


ters which  concern  only  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
South  African  republics.  No  one  is  quite  sure  how  near  the 
LTnited  States  was  to  inserting  its  thumb  into  a  pie  which  it  nei- 
ther baked  nor  had  to  do  with.  With  regard  to  China,  the  same 
beautiful  Christian  principles  had  no  effect.  .  .  .  No  country 
has  been  so  conspicuous  in  rejecting  the  yellow  man,  no  nation 
has  been  so  absolutely  without  conscience  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  useful  in  making  a  good  citizen  out  of  the  yellow  fellow,  and 
yet  at  the  moment  of  trial,  when  all  nations  have  to  do  with  the 
great  question,  the  United  States  is  the  first  one  to  lie  down  and 
assume  the  attitude  of  being  the  arbitrator.  This  point  of  view 
is  the  most  contemptible  that  could  be  assumed.  .  .  .  Its  con- 
temptible attitude  with  regard  to  diplomacy,  its  willingness  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  its  anxiety  to  get  a  benefit  out  of  an 
international  trouble  without  paying  any  of  the  cost,  should 
place,  and  I  think  has  placed,  it  in  a  position  of  a  nation  that 
desires  favors  but  is  not  prepared  to  pay  the  price.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  this." 

The  influential  Russian  papers  have  all  along  deprecated  the 
idea  that  Russia  is  at  war  with  China,  and  have  insisted  that  the 
young  emperor  of  China  should  be  sustained  and  the  status  quo 
ante  be  Hum,  restored  as  speedily  as  possible.  They  are,  there- 
fore, naturally  pleased  with  all  indications  of  similar  intentions 
in  the  United  States.  The  Novoye  Vremya  has  indorsed  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  formulated  by  Secretary  Hay, 
and  advises  an  understanding  between  Russia  and  this  coun- 
try.    In  one  leader  it  said  : 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  point  to  the  agreement  between  Rus- 
sia and  her  old  friend,  the  United  States.  And  this  agreement 
should  be  firm,  because  it  is  founded  on  similarity  of  interests. 
We  have  anxiously  sought  to  promote  peace  in  China,  because 
she  is  our  neighbor,  in  direct  contact  with  us  for  many  thousand 
miles,  while  the  United  States  sincerely  desires  order  in  China  in 
order  to  develop  her  trade  there.  Alien  to  selfish  purposes,  to 
designs  upon  Chinese  territory,  Russia  and  America  can  peace- 
ably walk  hand-in-hand. " 

The  possibility  of  an  alliance  with  the  United  States  is  devel- 
oped by  this  quasi-official  organ  with  much  force.  It  asserts  that 
Germany  alone  may  be  suspected  of  desiring  territorial  compen- 
sation, and  that  she  could  not  withstand  a  potent  moral  combina- 
tion to  which  Great  Britain  and  France  would  give  in  their  ad- 
herence. With  reference  to  Manchuria  even,  which  is  Russia's 
"sphere,"  the  Novoye  Vremya  says: 

"If  the  Peking  Government  is  unable  to  guarantee  order  in 
Manchurian  territory  crossed  by  our  railway,  then  we  must  take 
its  place  and  pacify  the  districts.  The  Chinese  administrators 
know  best  how  to  keep  their  masses  within  proper  limits,  but 
when  they  fail,  a  stronger  hand  must  take  charge.  But  we  must 
make  it  known  that  we  are  fighting  a  rebellion,  and  that  the  ter- 
ritory will  be  returned  to  China  as  soon  as  peace  has  been  re- 
stored and  a  stable  government  established.  We  have  departed 
from  our  old  lines  of  policy  in  China,  and  must  revert  to  them. 
Manchurian  territory  is  not  wanted  by  us  ;  what  we  want  is  order 
and  a  firm  government,  and  this  can  be  more  easily  achieved  if 
we  at  once,  and  energetically,  address  ourselves  to  the  task,  in- 
stead of  postponing  it  and  waiting  for  the  drift  of  events." 

The  St.  Petersburg  I'iedomosti,  another  important  paper,  is 
just  as  emphatic.     It  writes  : 

"War  with  China  is  not  desirable  for  us,  and  for  the  sake  of 
others  we  should  not  participate  in  one.  We  must  stand  guard 
on  our  frontier  and  in  Manchuria,  but  our  motto  is,  'Friendship 
with  China.'  There  must  be  no  bloodshed  out  of  revenge  or  the 
satisfaction  of  anger." 

Sviet,  the  Moscow  I'iedomosti,  and  Prince  Westcherrey's 
Grajdanin  express  the  same  ideas.  Even  the  Novosti,  which 
believes  with  the  British  and  German  papers  that  the  "rebel- 
lion" is  a  fiction,  and  that  the  Chinese  authorities  at  the  helm 
in  Peking  have  directed  the  attacks  upon  the  legations  and  con- 
trolled the  imperial  troops  at  Taku,  Tien-Tsin,  and  elsewhere, 
not  excepting  the  invaded  Russian  territory,  insists  that  all 
notion  of  partition,  territorial  acquisition  by  way  of  compensa- 
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tion,  and  radical  interference  in  internal  affairs  of  China  must 
be  abandoned,  and  in  the  most  public,  solemn  manner.  Repa- 
ration, indemnity,  and  guaranties  for  the  future  it  favors,  but 
not  an  attempt  upon  China's  integrity  as  a  nation. 


WILHELM    LIEBKNECHT. 

THE  cause  of  Socialism  has  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the 
death  of  Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  next  to  Bebel  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  in  Germany, 
and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Berlin  Vorwarts,  Over  150,000 
people  are  said  to  have  turned  out  to  attend  his  funeral,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  retained  to  the  last  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  his  followers,  tho  his  influence  was  undoubtedly  de- 
clining among  the  younger  section.  The  Vorwarts  expresses 
itself  to  the  following  effect : 

Socialism  has  lost  no  advocate  of  greater  importance  since  the 
death  of  Marx  and  Engels.  As  an  agitator  and  organizer  he 
was  without  a  rival,  and  the  international  importance  of  Social- 
ism no  less  than  the  strength  of  the  party  in  Germany  is  largely 
due  to  his  efforts.     He  loved  freedom  above  everything,  and  for 

freedom  all  his  ef- 
forts were  concen- 
trated. He  died  as 
he  has  lived,  work- 
ing for  his  fellow 
men,  for  he  had 
been  at  his  desk 
until  12:30  a.m. 
Less  than  three 
hours  later,  he  had 
ceased  to  live.  La- 
bor has  lost  one  of 
its  foremost  cham- 
pions in  its  fight 
against  capitalism. 

Liebknecht     has 
received    what     the 
French  call  "rather 
a  good  press,"  better 
than  he  might  have 
expected   at   a  time 
when     the     great 
revolution    he    pre- 
dicted seemed  more 
likely  to  become  a  fact.     But  on  the  whole  he  is  described  as  a 
man  who  outlived  his  times.     In  the  very  liberal  Berlin  Nation, 
P.  Nathan  ends  an  article  as  follows  : 

"When  the  aims  of  the  labor  movement  are  turned  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  improvement  in  the  standard  of  life  among  work- 
ingmen,  Liebknecht  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  political 
prophet,  but  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  man  who  launched 
the  political  ship  of  the  Fourth  Estate  in  Germany,  and  success- 
fully piloted  it  into  navigable  waters.  That  is  not  a  little.  The 
party  may  not  reach  its  Utopia,  but  it  will  arrive  at  a  condition 
which  makes  life  more  pleasant,  even  to  the  poorest,  than  now." 

Wilhelm  Liebknecht  was  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  interna- 
tionalism, and  his  enthusiasm  appealed  to  many  Germans  who 
dreamed  of  the  removal  of  all  national  boundaries.  But  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Socialists  in  England  and  France,  and  even  of  the 
Poles,  all  of  whom  remained  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Poles 
in  the  first  place,  and  Socialists  in  the  second  place,  convinced 
many  German  Socialists  that  universal  brotherhood  must  remain 
an  idle  dream,  and  Liebknecht' 6  persistent  depreciation  of 
everything  connected  with  the  life-work  of  Bismarck  cooled  off 
the  enthusiasm  of  ma-y  of  his  admirers.  The  Kolnische  Zei- 
tung says  : 

"There  never  was  a  man  who  tried  so  hard  to  forget  that  he 
was  a  German.  His  main  work  within  the  party  was  to  invent 
catchwords  and  phrases  which    should   poison   the   mind  of  the 
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workingman  against  the  efforts  which  were  made  on  his  behalf, 
and  to  prevent  the  masses  from  enjoying  the  powerful,  prosper- 
ous new  empire  which  had  sprung  from  the  wreck  of  former 
times.  The  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  workingmen, 
the  pension  laws,  the  extension  of  political  rights,  all  the  work 
which  has  been  done  and  is  still  going  on  was  opposed  by  him 
as  hindering  the  development  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
'labor  battalions'  would  rule  all.  The  Vorwarts  praises  him 
specially  as  the  man  who  neutralized  the  influence  of  Bismarck, 
and,  indeed,  Liebknecht  ridiculed  and  distorted  everything  the 
German  people  owe  to  their  greatest  statesman.  In  this  way  he 
has  earned  everlasting  fame  for  himself,  for  when  future  histo- 
rians mention  him  it  will  be  as  the  man  who  could  not  under- 
stand the  greatest  period  in  his  people's  existence,  and  disliked 
everything  connected  with  it." 

His  party  was  grateful  to  Liebknecht,  and  he  was  not  a  poor 
man.  The  Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung  (Berlin)  nevertheless  thinks 
it  strange  that  the  Socialist  papers,  which  always  ridicule  that 
sort  of  thing  in  other  people,  make  much  of  the  fact  that  Lieb- 
knecht was  a  good  husband  and  father.  Many  of  the  Socialist 
obituary  notices  certainly  reveal  a  touch  of  that  respect  for  a 
man  of  mark  which  is  censured  in  such  scathing  terms  by  revo- 
lutionary papers  if  shown  in  the  case  of  a  Bismarck  or  King 
Humbert.  The  Dutch  Socialist,  Van  Kol,  according  to  the  Nieuwe 
R otter damsche  Courant,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

"He  taught  us  that  only  by  an  enthusiastic  man  can  great 
aims  be  achieved.  The  fire  which  burned  within  his  soul  reached 
the  most  distant  lands,  a  spark  flew  to  the  Netherlands  and  he 
has  idealized  our  lives.  Many  of  us  sat  at  his  feet  in  our  youth, 
and  our  hearts  were  filled  by  his  enthusiasm.  Now  he  has  found 
rest,  and  we,  who  stand  sorrowing  by  his  grave,  cry  out :  'Wil- 
helm Liebknecht,  thou  hast  not  lived  and  fought  for  naught ! '  " 

Like  most  extremists  among  the  Socialists,  Liebknecht  rarely 
suggested  anything  for  the  immediate  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes.  He  wanted  the  rule  of  the  prole- 
tariat, and  he  opposed  all  reforms  which  might  retard  an  up- 
heaval.     The  Speaker  (London)  says: 

"If,  as  Marx  held,  the  capitalist  regime  was  working  out  its 
own  undoing,  it  was  only  a  work  of  supererogation  to  try  and 
achieve  the  end  by  other  means.  The  more  capitalism  was  left 
to  follow  its  own  instincts  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  more 
perfectly  it  would  build  up  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  Gross- 
betrieb  for  Klcin-betrieb,  that  socialist  organization  of  industry 
from  which  the  capitalist  shell  would  presently  be  sloughed  off. 
The  true  attitude  of  a  disciple  of  Marx  would  thus  appear  to  be 
one  of  quietism  or  passive  resistance,  not  that  of  Liebknecht, 
who  might,  if  any  one,  be  called 'ever  a  fighter';  otherwise, 
what  is  the  use  of  a  man  like  Marx,  who  can  see  the  unconscious 
in  history,  while  it  is  still  such?  " 

The  Journal  des  Dibats  (Paris)  attributes  Liebknecht's  influ- 
ence chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  college  graduate.  "  In  Ger- 
many, "  says  the  French  paper,  "  there  are  two  castes  :  those  who 
have  'studied,'  and  those  who  have  not.  Liebknecht  had  stud- 
ied at  Giessen,  Berlin,  and  Marburg,  and  that  gave  him  greater 
influence  among  the  workingmen  whose  cause  he  advocated  than 
the  prestige  enjoyed  by  men  who  'ain't  no  scholars,  but  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.'  "  The  Indtpendance  Beige 
(Brussels)  thinks  that  Liebknecht  lost  prestige  among  the  French 
Socialists  when,  true  to  his  principles,  he  advised  them  to  remain 
perfectly  neutral  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  expresses  himself  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

Liebknecht's  internationalist  ideals  largely  hindered  the  de- 
velopment of  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  into  a  useful 
Radical  organization.  Gradually  he  lost  influence,  and  some- 
times the  younger  element  in  the  Vorwarts  even  rebelled 
against  him,  the  well-paid  editor-in-chief.  But  the  party  disci- 
pline is  admirable,  and  the  old  fossil  was  kept  on  as  a  kind  of 
plaster  saint.  In  private  life  he  and  Bebel  were  honorable  men. 
Bui  Bebel,  with  his  fiery  enthusiasm,  is  much  more  sympathetic. 
Liebknecht's  icy  fanaticism  was  rather  repulsive,  as  it  did  not 
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excuse  his  methods.  He  was  unscrupulous  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  no  means  were  too  dirty  for  him  to  use  in  advancing 
his  party.  Deliberate,  carefully  prepared  calumny  seemed  to 
him  perfectly  justifiable.  But  during  the  last  few  years  he  was 
a  toothless  old  lion  In  the  Reichstag  younger  men,  like  Singer, 
the  man  with  the  fat  purse,  had  their  say  ;  even  if  he  was  un- 
chained to  act  the  "grand  old  man,"  he  was  not  listened  to.  In 
the  Vorwarts  he  still  occupied  the  editorial  chair,  but  the 
younger  element  liked  to  pull  the  night  cap  over  his  ears,  and 
shove  chair  and  grandpapa  and  all  into  a  corner. 

The  Xeue  Frcie  Prcsse  (Vienna)  speaks  in  the  following 
terms : 

"At  the  last  elections  in  Germany,  the  Social  Democrats  polled 
more  than  2,000,000  votes,  more  than  27  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes 
polled  ;  and  they  elected  18  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the 
Reichstag.  They  form  the  strongest  political  party  in  Germany. 
This  strength  is  the  result  of  a  generation  of  striving,  and  is  due 
largely  to  the  personality  of  one  man — Wilhelm  Liebknecht. 
When,  in  1864,  he  returned  from  exile  in  London  to  Germany, 
there  were  but  a  few  thousands  of  organized  workmen,  who 
partly  belonged  to  the  Reform  Party  and  partly  owned  allegiance 
to  Lassalle.  Four  years  later  Liebknecht  had  won  over  Bebel 
and  his  following  of  workingmen.  In  1864  he  called  a  general 
conference  at  Nuremberg,  at  which  14,000  workingmen  were  rep- 
resented, and  where  a  new  party — the  Social-Democratic — was 
formed.  That  party  is  now  recognized  as  the  promulgator  of 
the  doctrines  of  Marx  in  Germany.  A  man  who  has  founded  a 
party  of  such  strength,  had  led  it  for  a  generation,  dictated  its 
beliefs,  prescribed  its  tactics  and  aims,  has  done  that  which  must 
win  the  applause  of  even  his  bftterest  antagonists." — Transla- 
tions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PRESENT   RELATIONS   OF   ENGLAND   AND 

FRANCE. 

MUCH  of  the  prevalent  nervousness  in  Great  Britain  is  due 
to  fear  of  a  French  attack.  President  Loubet  reviewed 
a  formidable  French  fleet  while  the  British  naval  maneuvers 
were  going  on,  and  the  French  navy  appeared  less  despicable  to 
English  correspondents  than  on  some  former  occasions.  More- 
over, the  theory  that  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  gives  Great 
Britain  such  an  advantage  as  to  render  France  practically  help- 
less has  received  serious  injury.  A  French  fleet,  not  long  since, 
just  to  make  the  experiment,  steamed  through  the  Straits  at 
night,  with  lights  covered,  without  being  seen.  The  National 
Review  (London)  presents  its  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
French  army  of  invasion  could  very  easily  be  kept  in  readiness. 
In  The  Fortnightly  Review,  Karl  Blind  endeavors  to  show  that 
France  is  decidedly  unfriendly  to  England.     He  writes: 

"How  would  England  fare  in  a  war  in  which  she  had  to  strug- 
gle against  a  strong  military  and  naval  power,  or  a  combination 
of  two  such  powers— say,  Russia  and  France?  Historically 
speaking,  how  would  it  have  gone  with  her  at  Waterloo,  or  in 
the  Crimea,  had  she  not  had  what  she  can  not  get  now — namely, 
foreign  allies,  with  a  vast  preponderance  of  troops  of  theirs  over 
her  own  ? 

"I  found  French  feeling  about  England  one  of  extreme  bitter- 
ness— even  more  so  than  I  had  known  before  from  press  reports 
and  from  private  correspondence  with  old  friends.  Egypt  and 
Fashoda  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  background  of  that  hostile  atti- 
tude  

"Yet  it  can  neither  be  denied  that  among  their  better-class 
politicians,  and  among  the  more  fair-thinking  section  of  the 
younger  generation,  a  genuine  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  South 
African  republics  is  in  existence.  That  sentiment  is  fed  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  sprinkling  of  descendants  from  French  Hugue- 
nots being  contained  in  the  Boer  population.  It  is  not  all  from 
jealousy  and  rivalry  that  the  opposition  to  England  has  arisen  in 
this  war.  Unpleasant  as  the  truth  may  sound,  it  is  a  truth  that 
the  conscience  of  Europe — nay,  of  the  civilized  world — has 
spoken  through  the  utterances  of  a  great  many  'Intellectuals' — 
from  Herbert  Spencer,  Alexander  Bain,  George  Meredith,  Wal- 
ter Crane,  and  many  others,  to  Mommsen  and  Tolstoy." 

Yet  there  is  apparently  no  desire  in  France  to  pick  a  quarrel 


with  Great  Britain.  But  there  is  much  evidence  that  any  inter- 
ference with  French  plans,  especially  in  Morocco,  would  bring 
about  a  popular  explosion  in  France,  which  might  be  used  by  the 
military  party  fo  their  purposes.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Great 
Britain  should  interfere  in  Morocco.     The  London  Tablet  says; 

"As  regards  the  right  and  claims  of  England,  they  are  defined 
by  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1899,  and  this  instrument 
leaves  a  perfectly  free  hand  to  France  on  her  southern  Algerian 
frontier,  which  nowhere  impinges  on  a  British  sphere  or  protecto- 
rate. It  is  only  on  the  Mediterranean  that  English  interests 
come  into  play,  since  the  transfer  of  Ceuta  or  Tangier  to  a  strong 
power  would  threaten  her  position  as  warden  of  the  strait  lead- 
ing to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  this  contingency  that  renders 
affairs  in  the  interior  of  Morocco  of  serious  import  to  her,  and  it 
is  not  remotely  brought  into  view  by  the  present  movements  in 
the  South." 

The  question  asked  on  the  Continent  is :  Will  Great  Britain 
consider  the  time  well  chosen  to  make  good  her  claim  that  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  must  be  regarded  as  a  British  lake?  The 
Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  thinks  that  if  a  war  breaks  out  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  it  will  be  of  British  making.     It  says  : 

"  We  are  assured  on  good  authority  that  France  is  not  prepar- 
ing to  strike,  and  without  France,  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  an  anti-British  coalition?  It  is  true  that  we  have  for  some 
time  past  considered  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  England, 
and  that  we  have  made  preparations  for  the  defense  ;  but  we  do 
not  intend  to  be  aggressive.  We  in  France  still  hope  that  the  fit 
of  jingoism  will  pass  away  in  England,  and  that  each  of  the  two 
great  nations  will  develop  its  immense  territory  rather  than  fur- 
ther extend  its  frontiers.  We  are  stupefied  by  the  fact  that  our 
neighbors  speak  of  the  danger  of  an  early  rupture,  and  even 
mention  jiext  November  as  the  time  when  it  is  to  take  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some  military  attache.  There  need  be 
no  quarrel  over  China.  England  knows  what  Russia  wants,  and 
our  own  press  and  officials  have  been  explicit  enough  in  declar- 
ing what  France  expects  to  gain,  which  is  altogether  outside  of 
the  British  sphere.  If,  therefore,  the  month  of  November  should 
witness  a  conflagration  different  from  the  falling  stars  to  which 
Lord  Salisbury  alluded,*  it  will  be  because  Great  Britain  de- 
sired it." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  German  Plan  for  Soldiers'  Messages.— A  scheme 
worthy  of  imitation  has  been  devised  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment whereby  its  soldiers  who  are  on  foreign  service  may  com- 
municate quickly  with  their  friends.  A  code  has  been  invented 
by  which  even  the  private  soldiers  may  use  the  cables.  The 
troops  are  divided  into  a  series  of  groups  denoted  by  letters, 
Each  group  numbers  2.100  men,  whose  names  and  home  ad- 
dresses are  in  the  lists.  The  troops  are  in  possession  of  code 
books,  one  for  each  ten  men.  In  these,  a  hundred  messages  are 
designated  by  numbers.  Thus,  01,  I  am  in  good  health  ;  02, 
Was  in  battle,  but  am  unhurt ;  12,  Back  with  the  force,  perfectly 
recovered;  21,  Friend  badly  wounded  ;  31,  Your  letter  received  ; 
39,  Yes;  40,  No;  41,  Letter  received.  Do  nothing  until  you 
get  my  answer. 

A  telegram  may  run  as  follows:  "B  673—44."  This  means: 
"Trooper  Stein,  of  the  Sixth  squadron,  to  his  father  in  Leipzig, 

No.  X  Street :  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  letter.     Write 

again.     Greeting." 

These  telegrams,  by  order  of  the  postmaster-general,  go  free 
of  charge  ;  but  there  is  a  delay  until  twenty  are  gathered  into 
one  message.  None  of  them  may,  however,  be  kept  over  twenty - 
four  hours. 

QUEEN  MARGHERITA  of  Italy  has  composed  the  following  prayer  "in 
memory  of  King  Humbert  I.,  my  lord  and  most  loved  consort,"  to  be  re- 
cited by  the  people  in  conjunction  with  the  rosary  :  "Because  he  was  merci- 
ful to  all  according  to  Thy  law,  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  him  and  give  him 
peace  ;  because  he  cared  only  for  justice,  have  pity  on  him,  OLord  ;  because 
he  always  forgave  every  one,  forgive  Thou  his  errors,  inevitable  to  human 
nature,  O  Lord  ;  because  he  loved  his  people  and  had  only  one  thought,  the 
good  of  La  Patria,  receive  Thou  him  into  Thy  glorious  kingdom,  (>  Lord  ; 
because  he  was  good  until  his  last  breath  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  goodness, 
give  him  the  crown  of  martyrs,  O  Lord." 

»  In  a  recent  speech  ridiculing  the  idea  that  anything  more  important  is 
to  be  apprehended  in  November. 
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RECENT   OUTBREAKS  OF   ANTISEM1TISM. 

I"1  HE  indignation  of  the  Western  world  over  the  actions  of  the 
Chinese  "Boxers  "  calls  forth  from  time  to  time  some  sar- 
castic comments  upon  the  actions  of  the  different  European  peoples 
themselves  in  the  treatment  of  aliens  residing- among  them.  The 
British  and  Americans,  the  Germans  say,  are  "fairly  dripping 
with  humanity  and  freedom,"  but  do  things  within  their  own 
boundaries  which  look  strangely  at  variance  with  their  profes- 
sions. But  neither  Germany  nor  the  other  nations  are  without 
offense.  What  negro-lynching  is  to  the  American  and  Boer- 
baiting  to  the  Briton,  Jew-baiting  is  to  the  majority  of  European 
nations.  Jews  still  fare  badly  in  Russia.  In  Odessa  some  sev- 
enty Jews  were  killed  when  they  tried  to  desert  from  the  array 
rather  than  go  to  China,  and  a  mob  destroyed  much  property. 
The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London)  says : 

"In  the  poorer  Jewish  quarters,  whence  the  occupants  had  fled 
hither  and  thither  for  shelter,  the  household  effects  were  collected 
into  huge  heaps  and  fired.  Jewish  women  and  young  girls  were 
brutally  beaten  and  kicked.  There  are  many  small  towns  within 
the  southern  pale  where  the  authorities  rind  it  extremely  difficult 
to  suppress  these  periodical  raids  upon  the  Jews,  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  a  city  like  Odessa, 
with  its  ample  police  force,  its  corps  of  gendarmerie,  and  its  im- 
mense garrison,  in  allowing  nearly  half  a  million  of  citizens  to 
be  dominated  by  a  ruffianly  and  murderous  mob  for  two  days 
and  nights." 

Tho  less  violent,  the  Germans  are  hardly  more  tolerant.  The 
Ethische  Kultur  (Berlin)  says  : 

"At  Kouitz,  the  mob  has  attacked  Jewish  citizens  under  pre- 
tence of  revenging  a  ritualistic  murder.  The  ignorant  masses 
still  believe  that  Jews  kill  Christian  children  because  their  blood 
is  needed  for  certain  Talmudic  rites.  The  Germania,  a  Catho- 
lic paper  published  in  the  German  capital,  and  the  Staatsbiirger 
Zeitung,  a  Protestant  paper  also  published  in  Berlin,  actually 
discuss  and  defend  these  hypotheses." 

In  France,  the  Government  has  lately  shown  much  energy  in 
suppressing  antisemitic  riots.  In  Austria,  several  cases  of  ab- 
duction of  Jewish  children  are  reported.  They  are  locked  up  in 
Catholic  convents  to  save  their  souls  and  the  authorities  refuse 
to  aid  the  parents  in  recovering  them.  But  Rumania  is  at  pres- 
ent the  most  prominent  scene  of  antisemitic  outbreaks,  and  the 
Government    is   charged    with    aiding  in  the  Judenhetze. 

The  Bucharest  correspondent  of  7 he  Jewish  Chronicle  (Lon- 
don, August  io)  thus  describes  events  occurring  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June : 

"Every  Jew  who  had  the  appearance  of  being  poor  was  seized 
in  the  street  or  in  the  ceaina  (a  sort  of  cafe  where  poor  Jews 
take  tea)  and  brutally  dragged  to  the  police-station.  Hundreds 
of  Jews  were  thrown  into  the  subterranean  cells,  and  only  those 
who  were  able  to  rely  on  influential  intervention  on  their  behalf 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  liberty;  all  the  rest  were  sent  *to 
their  place  of  origin,'  a  term  which  is  used  for  vagrants.  These 
places  of  origin  are  towns  in  which  some  had  not  resided  for 
five,  ten,  or  even  forty  years.  A  number  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  who  were  sent  to  their  last  place  of  origin  knew  nobody 
in  the  town  in  which  they  were  born,  and  were  even  more  un- 
happy than  at  home.  At  the  railway  station  at  Tecoutchi  a  por- 
tion of  the  Jews  expelled  from  Bucharest  were  abandoned  by  the 
police  and  left  to  continue  their  journey  alone  without  a  sou  in 
their  pockets.  The  terror  which  reigned  for  some  weeks  in  the 
capital  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  the  memorable  days 
of  tlie  hunt  of  '  vagabonds'  from  Jassy  in  1S67.  The  Jews  were 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes  and  to  attend  to  their  business,  and 
in  those  painful  days  the  cafes  were  deserted." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  says  : 

"The  Jews  have  always  been  oppressed  in  Rumania;  but 
when  the  country  became  independent,  full  equality  was  to  be 
given  to  all  citizens.  Many  Jews,  however,  failed  to  register  as 
Rumanian  citizens.  They  preferred  to  pass  as  foreigners,  in  or- 
der to  escape  military  service.  With  the  consent  of  the  powers 
this  protection  was  withdrawn,  but   now  the   Rumanian  Govern- 


ment has  failed  to  give  equal  rights  to  the  man  who  must  share 
the  duties  of  other  Rumanian  citizens.  Jews  cannot  become  offi- 
cials, they  can  not  open  a  place  of  business  without  interference. 
Jewish  private  schools  are  strangled,  but  the  Jew  is  not  admitted 
into  the  public  schools.  To  all  this  must  be  added  a  popular 
boycott  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  it  will  be  understood  why  the 
Jews  were  anxious  to  emigrate." 

The  Rumanian  Government,  however,  does  not  like  this  whole- 
sale desertion  (amounting,  according  to  The  Jewish  Chronicle, 
to  20,000  up  to  the  middle  of  July),  for  many  of  the  later  emi- 
grants are  wealthy.  The  official  press,  therefore,  endeavors  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  trouble  is  over.  The  Agence  R011- 
niaine  (Bucharest)  says : 

"  The  emigrated  Jews  return  in  great  numbers,  and  they  will  be 
transported  free  of  charge  to  their  homes.  In  Vienna,  Frank- 
fort, and  Rotterdam,  the  Rumanian  representatives  have  ob- 
tained permission  for  the  emigrants  to  stay  until  the  funds  for 
their  return  can  be  obtained.  Since  July  30,  Jews  may  settle 
anywhere  in  the  smaller  towns,  but  in  the  villages  only  if  they 
have  served  in  the  army  or  possess  some  capital." 

But  the  Jews  are  not  ready  to  believe  these  promises,  and  few 
have  returned  of  their  own  accord.  Nobody  wants  them,  and 
they  were  made  to  return  much  against  their  will.     Dr.  Bloch's 

Wochenschrift  (Vienna)  relates  many  cases  of  suicide  and  at- 
tempted suicide  among  them.     The   Zeitung  des  Judenthums 

(Berlin)  says : 

"It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  United  States  would  refuse  hos- 
pitality to  the  Rumanian  Jews.  The  existing  laws  do  not  give 
any  excuse  for  this  ;  but  what  can  not  be  done  lawfully  may  be 
done  as  an 'administrative  measure.'  Thus  some  Jewish  emi- 
grants were  held,  tho  they  had  the  legal  thirty  dollars  in  their 
pockets,  and  bonds  were  required.  Vet  the  bonds  of  Rumanian 
societies  were  refused,  and  only  near  relatives  accepted  as  bonds- 
men.    The  most  of  these  emigrants  will  probably  go  to  Canada." 

The  question  is  asked,  Why  are  the  Rumanian  Jews  not  wel- 
come? The  Deutsche  Tag es- Zeitung  thinks  partly  because 
Jews  are  generally  different  in  habits,  in  character,  and  in  ideals 
from  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  Moreover,  they  manage 
to  obtain  power  and  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, and  this  altho  they  never  become  really  one  with  the  people 
of  the  country  among  whom  they  settle.  The  Munich  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  which  is  certainly  not  antisemitic,  says  this  of  the 
Rumanian  Jews  in  particular  : 

"  The  Jew  hawkers  and  peddlers  have  ruined  the  Rumanian 
squire  and  farmer.  They  creep  ill  everywhere,  fattening  upon 
the  labor  of  others.  We  state  but  a  fact  which  can  not  be  gain- 
said. Many  European  papers  attribute  the  Jewish  emigration 
to  Jew-baiting ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  There  have  been  some 
local  rebellions  of  the  people  against  their  exploiters,  but  this 
wholesale  emigration  has  a  different  cause.  The  majority  of  the 
emigrants  have  no  definite  calling  or  handicraft ;  they  leave  the 
country  because  the  people  have  been  so  impoverished  by  them 
that  the  Jews  themselves  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  living.  They 
used  to  go  from  the  North  to  the  South.  The  South,  too,  has 
now  been  impoverished,  and  the  Jews  now  cross  the  frontiers. 
Whoever  has  seen  the  doings  of  these  '  business  men'  must  admit 
that  they  are  not  a  desirable  element.  They  are  a  cancer  on  the 
the  body  of  a  nation." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A  New  "Universal  Language."— So-called  "universal 

languages"  are  still  appearing,  but  the  supply  seems  to  exceed 
the  demand.  The  latest,  according  to  Science,  calls  itself  Bolak, 
in  English  the  "blue  language"  or  "the  language  color  of  heav- 
ens." An  English  circular  issued  from  Paris  informs  the  reader 
that  the  new  language  is  the  joint  production  of  Leon  Bollack 
and  Raoul  de  la  Grasserie.  The  following  extract  from  the  cir- 
cular is  interesting  and  not  devoid  of  entertainment : 

"To  give  to  all  the  possibility  of  receiving  news  from  whole  the 
world  and  of  understanding  them  without  any  translator. 

"To  give  to  all  the  possibility  of  crossing  whole  the  world  and 
of  making  themselves  understood  without  any  interpreter. 

"And  a  more  generous  [DEAL  may  be  reached,  owing  to  the 
coming  of  an  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE  which,  letting  remain  the 
native  idiom  of  each  one,  would  become  the  unique  FOREIGN 
L  tNGUAGE  for  Am.. 

"It  is  indeed  obvious  to  understand  that  i\\\*j  acility  of  com- 
prehension between  persons  of  di  lie  rent  nationalities  will  for- 
cibly raise  a  Holy  Communion  of  thoughts  and  of  paciiications 
among  peoples  dealing  together." 
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FOREIGN    POSSIBILITIES    OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  consul-general  at  Berlin,  writes, 
under  date  of  August  2,  1900  : 

The  following  paragraph,  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  a  test  of  American  coal  b)-  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  railways  in  Bavaria,  is  trans- 
lated from  the  All^emeine  Zeitmtg  (.Munich,  July 
2S): 

"Experiments  with  American  coal  have  been 
made  during  the  past  week  by  the  managers  of 
the  Bavarian  state  railways.  The  coal  was  from 
mines  in  the  State  of  Ohio,"and  resembled  in  many 
respects  German  coal  from  the  Ruhr  district,  al- 
tlio  it  was  somewhat  lighter  and  had,  besides,  the 
advantages  that  it  made  no  slag  (cinders),  but 
burned  to  the  last  atom  into  ash,  and  created  very 
little  smoke.  The  locomotives  worked  admirably, 
and  a  locomotive  heated  with  such  coal  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  very  long  run.  These  advan- 
tages are,  however,  to"  be  offset  by  the  very  high 
price  of  American  coal.  It  costs*  per  ton,  deliv- 
ered at  Munich,  26  marks  ($6.19),  while  the  Ruhr 
coal  can  be  had  for  18  marks  ($4.28)  per  ton.  There 
is  also  to  be  considered  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can coal,  during  its  four  weeks'  journey  and 
repeated  transshipments,  loses  a  considerable  per- 
centage. At  the  mines  it  is  loaded  on  cars,  at 
the  seaport  it  is  put  on  shipboard,  at  Hamburg 
or  Bremen  it  is  again  loaded  into  cars — by  all  of 
which  it  is  broken,  and  suffers  a  considerable  loss 
in  weight.  In  consequence  of  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  general  use  of  American  coal  on  German 
railways  is,  under  present  conditions,  impossible." 

This  may  be  true  as  far  as  concerns  the  Bavarian 
railways.  In  order  to  reach  Munich,  American 
coal  must  be  shipped  by  rail  across  the  entire 
German  empire.  This,  after  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic at  the  present  exorbitant  freight  rate,  natur- 
ally puts  it  out  of  reach  as  a  railway  fuel  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire. 

The  important  fact  revealed  by  the  Bavarian 
experiments  is  that  Ohio  coal  is  recognized  as  su- 
perior to  the  best  German  coal  for  locomotive 
fuel  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  belongs  to  the  high- 
est class  of  steam  coals,  and  its  present  prohibitive 
cost  in  this  country  only  shows  the  necessity  of  a 
new  class  of  colliers  under  the  American  flag 
which  will  land  bituminous  coals  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Alabama  at  European 
seaports  for  a  net  selling-price  of  $4.50  to  $5  per 
ton. 
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Writes  Consul  Frank  \Y.  Mahin,  from  Reichen- 
berg,  under  date  of  July  7,  1900: 

On  April  21, 1899, 1  sent  to  the  Department,  under 
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"The  Best  for  Two  Generations" 

Babbitts 
Best  Soap 

Your  grandmother's  best  soap,  your  mother's  best  soap,  your  best  soap  —  yester- 
day, to-day,  to-morrow,  one  quality —  the  Best.  Common  sense  says  that  the  best 
soap  needs  no  premiums,  no  schemes,  and  that  you  get  less  than  your  money's  worth, 
both  of  soap  and  of  premiums,  in  tne  soap  that  can't  sell  on  merit. 

Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


the  heading  "Artificial  Cotton,"  a  synopsis  ofjan 
article  appearing  in  a  local  newspaper.  The  ed- 
itor had  clipped  the  article  from  another  paper, 
whose  name  he  had  forgotten.  Local  spinners 
said  they  knew  nothing  about  cotton  made  from 
pine- wood  fibers,  and  doubted  if  such  a  process 
were  possible. 

During  the  past  year,  press-clipping  bureaus 
have  sent  me  extracts  showing  that  the  report 
was  printed  in  newspapers  and  trade-journals  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries ;  and  scores  of  inquiring  letters 
from  America  and  Europe  were  received  at  this 
consulate.  This  attested  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  subject  that  I  made  exhaustive  inquiry  until 
the  information  was  gained  that  Graf  Henckel 
von  Donnersmarck,  of  German  Silesia,  had  been 
experimenting  with  an  artificial-cotton  process. 
Instead  of  replying  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  him, 
he  referred  it  to  a  Breslau  broking  firm,  who  sent 
it  to  a  representative  in  London,  who  handed  it  to 
an  American  chemist  employed  by  the  Cellulose 
Products  Company,  whose  home  office  is  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.  The  chemist  wrote  me  as  follows 
from  London  : 

"I  have  recently  heard  rumors  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  artificial  cotton  from  spruce- wood,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  them  to  a  definite 
source.  Two  samples  said  to  have  been  thus 
made  have  lately  been  submitted  to  me.  One  was 
ordinary  middling-cotton  and  the  other  a  long- 
staple  wool,  and  both  were  natural  products.  In 
the  absence  of  more  definite  information,  1  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  these  rumors  sometimes 
have  their  origin  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  de- 
ceive, as  in  the  above  cases,  but  that  they  more 
commonly  arise  from  mistaken  or  unauthorized 
reports  of  the  work  of  Mitscherlich,  in  Germany, 
in  spinning  the  unchanged  spruce-  and  fir-fibers, 
or  that  of  Chardonnet  and  of  Lehner,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  silk.  This  last  material,  of 
course,  is  well  known  in  Europe,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  several  consular  reports." 

It  is  safe  to  conclude,  from  all  the  evidence  ob- 
tainable, that  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce artificial  cotton,  but  so  far  without  satisfac- 
tory results. 


Vice-Consul  George  H.  Murphy  writes  from 
Magdeburg,  June  21,  1900: 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Austro-Hungat  ian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Alexandria,  there  was 
considerable  growth  in  the  sugar  trade  of  Egypt 
in  the  year  1899.  Both  importation  and  exporta- 
tion increased,  as  did  also' domestic  consumption. 
The  amount  exported  was  6s,ooo  tons,  of  which 
55,300  tons  went  to  America,  4,600  tons  to  India  and 
Red  Sea  countries,  3,500  tons  to  England,  650  tons 
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each  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  450  tons  to  France. 
Egypt  is  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost  to  increase 
its  production  of  sugar,  which  has  already  grown 
from  7.72  per  cent,  in  the  year  1897-98  to  8.1S  per 
cent,  in  1S99-1900. 

Of  the  different  sorts  of  sugar,  the  most  salable 
in  Egypt  is  "concasse."'  The  sort  known  as  "pile" 
is  fast  losing  popularity.  A  recently  introduced 
novelty  in  the  Egyptian  market  is  Austro-Hun- 
garian  crystal  sugar,  of  which  several  thousand 
sacks  have  already  been  imported  in  the  current 
year.  Increased  sales  can  not,  however,  be  counted 
upon,  as  Russian  "sand  sugar"  (muscovado)  is 
also  being  introduced,  and  sold  2  francs  per  100 
kilograms  (38.6  cents  per  220.46  pounds)  cheaper. 

Domestic  consumption  has  increased  much  more 
than  importation,  and  this  demand  is  coming  more 
and  more  under  the  control  of  the  Societe  des  Su- 
creries  et  Raffineries  d'Egypte.  This  company  in- 
creased its  sales  of  refined  sugar  in  the  Egyptian 
market  from  9,850  tons  in  1S94-95  to  15,900  tons  in 
1897-98.  In  the  same  period,  its  exportations  in- 
creased from  455  tons  to  5,200  tons. 

In  addition  to  refined  sugar,  the  Egyptian  mar- 
ket takes  about  10,000  tons  of  granulated  sugar, 
half  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  company  above 
mentioned,  whose  factories  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing 40,000  tons  annually.  By  using  electrolysis, 
the  company  has  considerably  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  its  refined  sugar,  thus  increasing  its  popu- 
larity. Prices  are  regulated  by  those  obtaining 
in  the  Trieste  market,  tho  the  Egyptian  company 
sells  for  half  a  franc  less  in  order  to  obstruct  im- 
portation. In  Cairo,  foreign  sugars  can  no  longer 
compete,  as  factories  are  located  in  the  vicinity, 
while  imported  sugar  is  burdened  with  railroad 
freights  amounting  to  1.59  francs  (29  cents). 


PERSONALS. 

Some  Leaders  of  the  "Boxer"  Movement. 
— Altho  we  know  little  of  the  mighty  convulsions 
which  disturb  the  Chinese  Empire  and  may  lead 
to  its  complete  destruction,  we  hear  at  least  the 
names  of  the  principal  actors.  ■  Some  attention 
has  been  paid  to  a  short  sketch  in  the  Paris  Matin, 
containing  items  which  may  very  well  have  been 
obtained  by  any  observant  foreigner  in  China. 
We  quote  as  follows  : 

"Prince  Tuan  is  the  father  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  He  is  the  evil  genius  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  and  his  brutality  is  only  less  great  than 
his  ignorance.  He  always  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  'Boxers,'  and  he  opened  the  way  for 
them  to  the  palace  and  organized  them  as  a  politi- 
cal party,  providing  them  with  the  funds  without 
which  they  could  not  have  succeeded.  He  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  takes  much  pride  in 
being  a  first-class  butcher,  and  he  can  kill  an  ox 
by  a  single  blow  with  his  club.  Probably  it  was 
this  accomplishment  which  led  to  his  appointment 
as  chief  of  the  Tsung-li-Vamen,  June  10  last.  He 
is  really  the  soul  of  the  Boxer  rising. 

"The  diplomat  and  politician  of  the  rebels  is 
Tuan  Shi  Rai,  a  Chinese  Machiavelli.  His  cun- 
ning is  equal  to  that  of  his  teacher  Li  Hung 
Chang.  He  will  crawl  and  smirk  before  any- 
body, and  betray  his  best  friend  if  that  suits  his 
purpose,  or  go  over  to  the  enemy  if  the  chance  is 
good.  Before  the  coup  d'etat  he  was  the  favorite 
counselor  of  the  Emperor  and  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Reformers.  But  he  managed  to 
trim  his  sails  so  well  that  the  Empress  Dowager 
did  not  order  his  head   to  be  cut  off,  and  he  was 


even  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  high  councillor. 
This  smart  old  fox  is  now  using  his  best  diplo- 
macy, and  he  is  dancing  on  the  rope  with  wonder- 
ful skill.  It  is  he  who  edits  the  telegrams  which 
the  European  papers  print  so  conscientiously.  He 
addresses  them  to  his  dear  friend  Sheng,  the 
director  of  the  Chinese  railroad  at  Shanghai,  and 
Sheng  distributes  this  heavenly  manna  among 
the  reporters  of  the  Shanghai  papers. 

"Yung  Lu  is  a  typical  opportunist.  He  is  a  val- 
ued friend  of  the  Empress-Dowager,  and  seems  to 
have  more  brains  than  her  other  advisers.  Like 
Tuan  Shi  Rai,  he  commands  a  'regular'  army 
corps,  and  his  attitude  is  of  great  importance 
just  now.  So  far,  he  has  not  shown  excessive  en- 
thusiasm in  the  Boxer  cause.  Not  that  he  op- 
poses them,  but  he  is  not  sure  that  the  powers 
may  not  win,  and  he  has  no  intention  to  arouse 
their  wrath. 

"The  other  leaders,  Yu  Lu,  Nieh,  and  Tung  Fu 
Siang,  all  agree  in  their  unmeasured  hatred  of  the 
foreigners,  and  their  dreams  of  massacre  and  plun- 
der have  partly  been  realized.  The  last  named  is 
probably  the  worst.  He  commands  a  small  army 
of  Mohammedans  who  are  more  like  wild  animals 
than  men,  and  whose  cruelty  is  proverbial.  These, 
then,  are  the  leaders  of  the  'nationalist'  move- 
ment in  China." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


The  New  Kins  of  Italy.— Yictor  Emanuele 
Ferdinand  Martia  Gennaro,  Prince  of  Naples,  or 
"Principino,"  the  little  prince,  as  he  has  hith- 
erto been  generally  spoken  of  throughout  Italy, 
and  who  is  now  the  king,  was  born  November  11, 
1869.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  question  whether 
the  child  would  live  to  arrive  at  years  of  matur- 
ity. From  his  birth  he  was  small  and  sickly,  and 
despite  the  devoted  care  of  nurses  and  physi- 
cians grew  up  a  puny  and  ailing  boy.  His  mother, 
who  is  more  than  half  German,  is  believed  to  be, 
to  a  great  extent,  responsible  for  his  present  ail- 
ments. When  he  was  ten  years  old  she  insisted 
on  taking  charge  of  his  education,  and  despite  his 
physical  condition,  the  lad  was  put  to  educational 
tasks  by  the  German  methods  of  learning  that 
overwhelmed  him  and  gave  him  no  opportunity 
to  grow  up  healthy  and  strong.  French,  English, 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  military 
history  kept  him  constantly  at  his  desk,  and  his 
tutor,  Colonel  Osio,  cold  and  inflexible,  obeyed 
the  queen's  orders  to  the  letter,  and  allowed  him 
no  rest  from  his  studies.  In  his  twentieth  year 
the  young  prince  had  completed  his  military 
studies,  and  his  promotion  was  rapid,  deservedly 
so,  for  his  inherited  military  talent  caused  him  to 
take  passionately  and  eagerly  to  the  life  of  a  soldier 
He  was  given  command  of  the  military  division  of 
Naples,  subsequently  obtaining  command  at  Flor- 
ence, where  he  found  time,  within  the  space  of  six 
months,  to  write  a  sentimental  novel  and  gather 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  rare  coins  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  here,  too,  that  he  became  associated 
with  electricians,  and  was  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  science. 

In  1890,  there  were  persistent  rumors  in  Europe 
that  Prince  Yictor  was  about  to  be  betrothed  to 
Princess  Maud  of  Wales,  but  nothing  came  of  the 
projected  alliance,  and  the  young  man's  name  was 
subsequently  linked  witli  that  of  almost  every  un- 
married royal  princess  on  the  Continent.  In  Au- 
gust, 1896,  his  betrothal  to  Princess  Helene  of  Mon- 
tenegro, third  daughter  of  the  reigning  prince,  was 
announced,  and  two  months  later  they  were  mar- 
ried. The  princess,  who  was  born  in  1873,  tho 
beautiful  and  talented,  has  been  brought  up  like 
the  daughter  of  a  Highland  chieftain  of  the  last 
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century,  and  was  an  utter  stranger  to  court  life 
or  luxury.  The  Queen  of  Italy  scored  a  personal 
triumph  when  the  wedding  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, for  her  son  had  persistently  vowed  that 
he  would  never  wed,  and  had  even  threatened  to 
resign  his  succession  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  King 
Humbert's  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Aosta.  Prince 
Victor  had  been  for  years  morbidly  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  marriage.  His  uncle,  Prince  Od- 
done,  was  a  hunchback,  and  his  own  diminutive 
form  and  weak  constitution  kept  him  constantly 
in  the  belief  that  if  he  married  and  had  any  off- 
spring the  child  would  be  deformed. 

"I  shall  never  marry,"  he  told  his  mother  many 
times.  "I  will  not  give  Italy  a  hunchback  for  a 
king." 

The  married  life  of  the  couple  has  been  a  con- 
tented one,  and  despite  the  great  dissimilarity  in 
physical  condition  and  temperament,  no  cloud  of 
discontent  seems  to  have  marred  their  happiness. 
The  Prince  of  Naples  is  looked  on,  despite  his  ill- 
health  and  morose  disposition,  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  talented  young  men  in  Europe.  He 
has  all  the  great  energy  and  strength  of  will  of 
his  house,  two  gifts  which  his  father,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  inherit.  Indeed,  in  everything  per- 
taining to  mentality  and  strength  of  character,  he 
is  his  grandfather,  Victor  Emmanuel,  over  again. 
—Denver  News. 

A  Browning  Story.— Mr.  Rudolph  Lehman  re- 
lates the  following  in    The   Westtninster   Gazette  : 

We  gave  a  party  to  oblige  Colonel  Gouraud, 
Edison's  friend,  and  his  agent  in  England,  for  the 
then  recently  invented  phonograph,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  great  wish  to  obtain  a  phonographic 
record  of  Joachim's  violin-playing.  With  his 
usual  kindness,  the  latter  had  consented  to  lend 
himself  to  the  experiment,  fixing  Sunday  as  the 
only  free  day  at  his  disposal,  and  we  invited  a 
large  party  to  meet  him.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  the  special  large  instrument  for  the  violin 
experiment  could  not  be  transported  from  the 
colonel's  residence,  Sydenham,  on  a  Sunday.  To 
utilize  the  available  small  instrument  and  to  les- 
sen the  general  disappointment,  Browning  most 
kindly  volunteered  his  services,  when  the  incident 
.   .   .    occurred. 

When  at  supper  I  made  bold  to  ask  him,  "What 
was  the  great  news  that  '  Joris  and  he  '  were  so 
anxious  to  bring  to  Ghent  ?  "  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing, "Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know.  I  made  the 
poem  during  a  short  passage  on  board  a  steamer, 
when  the  noise  produced  by  the  movement  of  the 
engines  suggested  the  rhythm  ;  I  found  the  title 
afterward."  On  the  anniversary  of  Browning's 
lamented  death,  Colonel  Gouraud  invited  us  to  as- 
sist at  a  resurrection  of  the  poet's  voice.  We  went, 
and  a  more  ghastly  performance  can  not  be  imag- 
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S'TART  right.  In  painting,  the  first 
or  priming  coat  is  important.  It 
is  the  foundation.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  anything  is  good  enough 
for  it.  If  a  mixture  of  Zinc,  Barytes,  etc., 
is  used  the  paint  will  surely  crack  and  peel. 
The  only  safe  paint  for  priming  is  Pure 
White  Lead.  It  combines  with  the  oil,  form- 
ing a  tough,  elastic  coat  that  penetrates  and 
will  adhere  to  the  surface.  The  brands  in 
the  margin  are  genuine. 
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ined,  when,  in  the  darkened  room,  the  deep  silence 
was  broken  by  the  kind,  familiar  voice  : 

"We  sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  Joris  and  he, 
I  galloped— Dirk  galloped 

|  "Upon  my  word— I  have  forgotten  my  own  verses." 
The  bravos,  the  clapping  of  hands  of  the  audience, 
all  were  faithfully  stored  and  rendered  by  the 
wonderful  instrument.  The  effect  was  truly  pa- 
thetic, but  we  felt  as  if  we  lost  our  dear  friend 
anew. 


THE  TRUSTS 

By  Hon.  WILLIAM  MILLER  COLLIEE. 
lamo,  348  pages,  Cloth,  $1.25  ;  Paper,  50  cents. 


"  The  book  is  of  very  great  value.  Its  facts 
are  carefully  collected  and  arranged,  and  its 
arguments  clear,  pointed,  and  convincing.  It 
is  without  doubt  the  best  analysis  of  the  entire 
situation  that  has  been  made." 

— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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Electricity  and  The  Resurrection  :  or,  The  Soul 
and  Science.  By  Hemstreet.  50c  and  \\. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Two  of  a  Kind. — "A  woman  doesn't  always 
have  the  last  word,  does  she?"  "Oh,  no!  Some- 
times she  is  talking  to  another  woman." — Life. 


He  Reflects.— "Destiny,"  said  the  pensive 
boarder,  "is  like  a  chicken — it  isn't  everybody 
who  can  carve  it  to  his  entire  satisfaction."— /W£. 


A  l$ad  Case.— Mr.  Rosin  Box  :  "My  friend, 
you  don't  look  well." 

Mr.  Violin:  "No;  I'm  completely  unstrung."— 
Judge. 


The  Difference.— TOMMY  :  "Pop,  what's  the 
difference  between  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy?" 

Tommy's  Pop  :  "The  way  it's  acted,  my  son."— 
Philadelphia  Record. 


What's  in  a  Name?  —  Music  is  sometimes 
divided  into  two  classes,  sacred  and  profane.  For 
particulars  as  to  profane  music,  go  to  a  "sacred 
concert."— Boston  Transcript. 


Probably.— "I  see  that  somebody  was  badly  in- 
jured in  a  game  of  golf  the  other  day."  "What 
was  the  matter?  Did  he  insist  on  calling  his 
brassie  a  'stick  '  ?" — Chicago  Herald. 


Appropriate.  —  Great  ACTOR  :  "I  propose 
making  a  farewell  tour  of  the  provinces.  What 
play  would  you  advise  ?" 

CRITIC:  "'Much  Adieu  About  N'othing.' "—  De- 
troit Journal. 


A  Fair  Explanation.— "Bridget,"  said  the  lady, 
"you  sleep  too  much."  "Faith,  ma'am,"  retorted 
Bridget,  "ye're  misthaken.  'Tis  not  thot  Oi  slape 
too  much,  but  Oi  slape  very  slow,  ma'am." — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


The  Ways  of  Babies.— "Pa,  I  wouldn't  have  a 
little  sister  for  anything"  "Why,  Tommy?" 
"Cause,  pa,  Jimmy  Dobbs's  little  sister  cries  an" 
cries  until  he  gits  down  on  th'  floor,  an'  lets  her 
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tramp  up  an'  down  on  his  stummick." — Indianap- 


The  Cheerful    Idiot.  — *  There    is   no   show    for 

the  downtrodden  poor  man  in   this  country,"  said 

the  dyspeptic  boarder.     "That's  The  man 

with  only  one  suit  of  clothes  has  noredressat  all," 

the  Cheerful  Idiot.  —  Indianapolis  Press. 

His  Redeeming  Quality.— JUDGE:  "You  were 
begginij  on  the  public  streets,  and  yet  you  had 
twenty  dollars  in  your  pocket." 

PRISONER:  "Yes,  jedge,  I  may  not  be  as  indus- 
s  as  some,  y'r  honor,  but  I'm  no  spendthrift." 
— New  York  Weekly. 

The    Time.  — 12    A.M.) — Husband     arrives    from 

lodge,  second  meeting  in  one  week. 

WIFE  :  "I'm  jist  past  speakin'  tae  ye  !" 
HUSBAND:    "Od!    Jean,    I'm   g-g-gled   tae   hear 

that.     I'll  ken  whan  tae  come  hame  after  this." — 

Glasgow  Evening  Times. 


The  Stay-at-Home. — JONES :  "doing  to  send 
your  wife  to  the  seaside  this  season  ?" 

GALEY  :  "No:  can't  afford  it." 

JONI  S  :  "Why.  she  isn't  extravagant,  is  she  ?" 

G  VLEY  :  "Not  the  least,  but  last  year  while  she 
was  away  I  spent  £100  in  racing." — Tit-Bus. 


"Who   was  it 
'Twas    in      a 


A  Fortunate  Fellow.— Kki. I. v 
hit  ye?" 

C.ASSIDY  :      "Shure,      Oi    dunno 
crowd  !  " 

KELLY  :  "Thin  ye  are  in  luck  !  Now  ye  won't 
have  to  get  licked  ag'in  thrying  to  lick  th'  fellow 
thot  hit  ye  !  '—Puck. 


The  Road  Clear !  — Tramp  :  "Madam,  have  you 
an  ax  (  " 

Lady  ok  the  Housf  :  "No." 

TRAMP  :  "Have  you  a  saw." 

LADY  :  "No,  I  have  no  saw." 

Tramp:  "Then  give  me  a  little  something  to 
eat,  please." — Harlem  Life. 


His  Only  Love.— MCJIGGER  :  "What's  the  book 
you're  reading?" 

THINGUMBOB:  "It's  he  story  of  the  only  man 
the  author  ever  loved." 

McJiGGER  .  "An  I  it's  by  a  woman,  eh?" 

THINGUMBOI)  :  "No  ;  by  a  man.  It's  his  auto- 
biography."— Pliila delphi.i  Pi  ess. 


An  Inducement.— A(;l  NT  :  "Like  some  awn- 
ings, mum  ?     We  fit  and  fix  'em  cheap." 

Holskwiff.  :  "I  don't  want  awnings.  They 
keep  out  the  sun.  and  we  get  little  enough  sun- 
shine here  as  it  is." 

A.GENT:  "You  need  never  use  'em,  mum. 
They'll  roll  up."     New  York  Weekly. 
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and  scientific  method  of  Physiological  Exercise  without  any  appa- 
ratus whatever  and  requiring  but  a  few  minutes' time  in  your  own 

room  just  before  retiring.  By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise 
can  be  obtained  in  ten  minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours  and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart. 

It  is  the  only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining 
perfect  health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

ABSOLUTELY    CURES    CONSTIPATION,    INDIGESTION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS,  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 

and  revitalizes  the  whole  body. 

Pupils  are  of  both  sexes  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to  eighty- 
six,  and  all  recommend  tue  system.  Since  no  two  people  are  in  the 
same  physical  condition  individual  instructions  are  given  in 
each  case. 

Write  at  once  for  full  information  and  Booklet  containing  en- 
dorsements from  many  of  America's  leading  citizens  to 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

August  27. — The  Hankow  uprising  is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  partisans  of  Kang 
Yu  Wei. 

It  is  reported  that  large  bodies  of  Boxers  are 
concentrated  at  a  point  on  the  Pei-Ho  River, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Tien-Tsin,  on  the 
way  to  Peking. 

August  28. — Japanese  troops  in  large  numbers 
occupy  Amoy. 

The  United  States  Government  has  adopted  a 
waiting  attitude  toward  China. 

A  council  of  admirals  are  said  to  have  decided 
to  hold  Li  Hung  Chang  on  shipboard  until 
negotiations  are  opened  with  the  Chinese. 

August  29. — A  massacre  of  foreigners  took  place 
in  Shen-Se  province,  due  to  the  governor  of 
the  province. 
Reports  from  Shanghai  announce  the  arrival 
of  the  new  German  minister  to  China,  Dr. 
Mumm  von  Schwartzenstein. 

August  30.  — It  is  said  that  the  American  and 
Russian  troops  will  soon  be  withdrawn  from 
Peking. 

August  31. — The  text  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States,  touch- 
ing the  relation  of  affairs  in  China,  are  made 
public  and  the  instructions  sent  to  American 
representatives  in  Europe  and  Japan  in  the 
matter  of  negotiations  for  peace.  All  indica- 
tions point  to  the  eventual  recognition  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  as  envoy  plenipotentiary,  and 
pending  diplomatic  negotiations  some  of  the 
foreign  troops  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  Russians  are  making  further  advances  in 
Manchuria. 

The  imperial  summer  palace  at  Peking  is  taken 
by  the  Russians,  and  American  and  Japanese 
guards  are  stationed  at  the  city's  gate. 

September  i. — The  position  of  Russia  in  regard 
to  China  is  officially  and  minutely  stated  in 
St.  Petersburg;  it  deniesany  intention  on  the 
part  of  Russia  to  secure  territorial  acquisi- 
tion in  China,  and  declares  that  Russian 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Manchurian 
territory  as  soon  as  order  is  restored. 

September  2. — Orders  from  Washington  direct 
that  the  five  thousand  Americans  troops  in 
China  be  divided  between  Peking,  Tien-Tsin, 
and  Taku. 
Shocking  atrocities  committed  by  the  allied 
troops  near  Peking  are  reported,  in  which 
the    Russian    troops  were  most   prominent  ; 
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the    whole    country    between     Peking   and 
Tien-Tsin  is  being  sacked  and  pillaged. 

South  Africa. 
August     2S.— Reports    from   Pretoria   say    that 
fighting     with    Botha's     commandos    is    re- 
sumed,  the  Boer  lines  being  broken  and  the 
British  lose  considerable. 
Lord  Roberts  reports  a  victory  by  the  troops 
under   General  Buller,  and  satisfactory  ad- 
vance of  the  British  along  the  Delagoa  Bay 
railway. 
August  29.— The  British  troops  accupy  Machado- 
dorp.  President  Kruger's  latest  capital,  the 
Boers    under     Botha's  retreating    north    to 
Lydenburg  mountains. 

August  30. — The  Boers  release  the  British  pris- 
oners at  Nooit  Gedacht. 

September  2.— Guerilla  warfare  continues  in  the 
Transvaal,  in  which  the  troops  under  Buller 
and  Baden-Powell  are  engaged  ;  Presidents 
Kruger  and  Steyn  move  to  Barberton,  in  the 
eastern  Transvaal. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

August  27.— Reports  from  India  show  that  3,000 
natives  are  dying  weekly  from  cholera. 

August  28. — The  Viceroy  of  India  reports  con- 
tinued fall  of  rain  in  the  cholera  districts. 

August  29.  — After  a  brief  trial  at  Milan,  Gaetano 
Bresci,  the  murderer  of  King  Humbert,  is 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment, the  extreme  penalty  for  offense  under 
Italian  law. 

The  Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent  at  Bucharest 
is  recalled,  as  the  result  of  the  friction  be- 
tween Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

August  30. — General  Uribe,  chief  of  the  insur- 
gent forces  in  Colombia,  is  reported  to  have 
surrendered  to  the  governor. 

August  31. — The  Erlangen  scientific  expedition 
to  Abyssinia,  which  has  arrived  at  Addis 
Abeba,  has  been  cordially  received  by  Em- 
peror Menelik  II. 

September  2  — (Glasgow  is  visited  by  the  bubonic 
plague,  where  ninety-three  cases  are  unde- 
observation. 

Domestic. 

Politics  : 
August   31.— Hon.     Jerome   Kirby    declines    the 
Populist  nomination  for  governor  of  Texas. 

September  1. — Bryan  visits  Indiana,  and  speaks 
at  La  Porte  and  South  Bend. 

September  2. — Republican  politicians  meet  for 
the  Xew  York  State  convention  at  Saratoga; 
sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  B.  B.  Odell  for  governor. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

August  27  — The  population  of  Baltimore  is 
given  as  508,957  and  that  of  Denver  133,859. 

August  28. — The  Census  Office  reports  the  popu- 
lation of  Boston  is  560,892  and  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  342,782. 

The  United  States  battle-ship  Alabama  makes 
an  average  speed  of  seventeen  knots  in  her 
official  speed  trial. 

August  29.  — The  Census  Bureau  announces  the 
population  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  76,508,  and 
Paterson,  X.  J.,  as  105.171. 

August  30. — The  Census  Bureau  announces  these 
populations  of  cities  :  Detroit,  285,704  ;  Wilkes- 
barre,  51,721 ;  Allentown,  35,416  ;  and  Evans- 
ville,  59,007. 

August  31.— Census  Bureau  bulletins  give  these 
city  populations  :  Manchester,  N.  H.,  56,987  ; 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  39,231  ;  Covington,  Ky.,  42,- 
938;  Quincy,  111  ,  36,252;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  108,- 
374  ;  Elmira,  X.  Y.,  35,672  ;  Davenport,  Iowa. 
35,254  ;  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  33,111. 

September  2.— Fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  48 
injured  in  a  collision  on  the  Reading  Railwav 
near  Philadelphia. 
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Play  Whist? 


Then  You  Will  Be  Interested  in  This  Table. 

IT  is  intended  for  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  Illustra- 
tion, the  large  cut  is  the  table  set  up  for  use.  The 
small  disk  is  the  pocket  for  holding  the  cards  It  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  revolves.  The 
dot  on  the  margin  shows  the  spring  which  controls  It. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest." 

Problem  499. 

By  K.  Traxler. 
Second  Prize,  Leisure  Hours  Tourney. 
Black— Six  Pieces. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  500. 

Contributed  by  W.  A.  Shinkman. 
Black— Two  Pieces. 


White — Five  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  493. 

(Black  R,  instead  of  White,  on  K  R  6.) 

B-B6ch  Q— QB4,  mate 


K— R  8! 

Q  or  B— Kt  6     K— B  5  (must) 

Q— B6ch 

a. 


Q— K  B  4,  mate 


Q-R6 

Any  other 


R-QR3 
PxR 


KiB  (must) 
B— B  s  ! 


3- 


Q— Kt  8,  mate 


P  x  B 

No.  494. 
Key-move,  Kt— B  5. 

No.  495. 
P-R  5 


R-Kt  8  ch 


B— Kt  3,  mate 


B— R  2,  mate 


R-K  R8 
B— Kt  3  ch 


P— R  5,  mate 


R— Kt8ch       K  x  Kt  (must) 


The  three  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Mar- 
ble, Worcester,  Mass.;  B,  A.  Richmond,  Cumber- 
land, Md.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.;  F.  S.  Fergu- 
son, Birmingham,  Ala. 

493  (only):  F.  B.  Osgood,  North  Conwav,  N.  H. 

493  and  494  :  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  1'la. 


494  and  495  :  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans; W.  \\\,  Cambridge.  Mass.:  W.  J.  Ferris, 
Chester,  Pa.;  the  Rev.  J.  (..  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  lex.;  H.  Ketcham,  Ver- 
gennes,  Vt.;  Dr.  R.  J.  Moore,  Riverton,  Ala.;  the 
Rev  F.  W.  Lewis,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt.;  B.  Hesse, 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  H.  Meyer,  Milwaukee. 

494  (only):  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  Universitv  of 
Tennessee  ;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  T. 
H.  Faulkner,  Kingston,  X.  C .;  W.  S.  Dearing, 
Orange,  Cal. ;  Dr.  W.  M.  Johnson,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  F.  C.  Mulkey,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  J.  W.  Ful- 
ton, Milwaukee. 

495  (only):  J.  A.  Seade,  Mahomet,  111. 

Comments  (493):  "But  for  a  few  blemishes,  it 
were  a  perfect  beauty"— I.  W.  B.;  "Very  fine  ;  the 
trouble  is  to  tell  when  to  move  the  King"— C.  R. 
O.;  "More  of  ajeu  d' esprit  than  a  Chess  problem, 
tho  the  kev-move  requires  careful  considering" — 
W.  K.  C;  "Hardly  up  to  standard  "-F.  S.  F. 

(494):  "A  quiet  problem  with  aloud  key"— I.  W. 
B.;  "Easy  but  pretty  "— C.  R.  0.;"Kev  too  obvious 
to  be  intended"— W.  R.  C;  "Very  pretty  "— F.  S. 
P.;  "Kev  perfectly  apparent "— G.  D.;  "Solved  at 
sight  -— J.  G.  L. 

C495):  "A  knightly  novelty  "—I.  W.  B.;  "A  little 
gem" — C.  R.  O.;  "Accurate  and  Chess-like  in  all 
its  details" — F.  S.  F.;  A  good  problem,  but  some- 
what meager  in  variations" — G.  D.;  "Quite  neat 
but  easy  "— W.  J.  F.;  "Unusually  difficult"— J.  G. 
L.;  "Right  cute"— J.  E.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  L.  L.  Norwood, 
Manor,  Tex  ,  got  489. 

The  Steinitz  Memorial. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Mas- 
ter who  held  the  world's  championship  for  a  score 
of  years,  to  bring  out  his  literary  bequest,  to  make 
the  younger  generation  acquainted  with  his  games 
and  recall  them  to  the  mind  of  the  older  one,  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  to  further  aid  his  family,  there 
will  be  shortly  published  by  subscription  a  "Stein- 
itz Memorial  Book,"  edited  by  C.  Devide.  The 
book  will  contain  some  of  Mr.  Steinitz's  posthu- 
mous analytical  and  chess-literary  works,  care- 
fully edited,  a  sketch  of  his  life,  a  synopsis  of  his 
numerous  theoretical  innovations,  and  a  selection 
of  his  games  from  1862  to  1899,  chronologically  ar- 
ranged, and  accompanied  with  new  and  up-to- 
date  analysis. 

To  put  the  "Memorial  Book"  within  reach  of 
every  Chess-player,  it  will  be  issued  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure.  The  subscription  price  will  be 
fixed  at  one  dollar.  The  net  proceeds  will  go  to 
the  family. 

Subscriptions  will  be  taken  by  Dr.  Louis  Cohn, 
Manhattan  Chess-Club,  No.  105  East  Twenty-sec- 
ond Street,  and  by  the  Chess  editor  of  The  Even- 
ing Post,  New  York  City. 

Game  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 

Marshall's  Brilliancy. 

Notes  by  Emil  Kemeny. 

Petroff's  Defense. 

DIDIER.  MARSHALL. 

White.  Black. 

1 P— K  4  P-K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3  Kt-K  B  3 

3  Kt-Q  B  3  B— Kt  5 

4  B— B  4  Castles 

5  P-Q 3  P-Q  4 

6  P  x  P  Kt  x  P 

7  B-Q  2  Kt-B5 

8  Castles  B-Kt  5 
0P-KR3  B-KR4 

10K— R2  Kt-B3 

11  P-K  Kt4 

Better  was  Kt — K  4,  followed  eventually  by  Kt — 
Kt  3.  Another  play  was  B  x  Kt  and  Kt — K  2.  If 
Black  plays  B  x  K  Kt  White  safely  answers  Kt 
P  x  B,  and  the  open  K  Kt  file  should  give  him  the 
attack. 

B-Kt  3 

12  R-R  sq  P— K.  R  4 

13  Kt-K  2  B-y3 

14  Kt  x  Kt  P  x  Kt 
iS  K-Ktsq 

He  should  have  played  B  — B3,  followed  event- 
ually by  R— K  Kt  sq  or  (J-K  Kt  sq.  with  pretty 
good  chances  for  a  King's-side  attack.  The  text 
move  is  quite  useless,  and  gives  Black  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  Kt — K  4. 

Kt— K  4 

White,  it  seems,  tried 


16  Kt  x  Kt 

B— B  3  was  still  in  order, 
to  win  the  Pawn  at  B  5. 


B  x  Kt 


17Q-K3 
18  K— Bsq 
19P-B  3 
20  R— K  Kt  sq 
2.  P-Q  4 

22  P  x  P 

23  Q-Kt  2 

Attacks  the  adverse  Bishop,  but  enables  Black 


K  R-I^sq 
Q  R-Q  sq 
P-Q  B  3 
P.—  1!  2 
Q  x  P 


to  move  P— B  6.     A  better  move  Q— Kt  4  at  once  or 
R-Kt  4. 

P — 13  6 

24  Q  — Kt  4 

He  could  not  well  play  Q  x  B  on  account  of  Q  x 
P  ch  winning  the  exchange.     The  move  selected,; 
however,  is  worse,  for  Black  has  the  brilliant  Q— 
Q  4  reply  on  hand,  which  wins  at  once. 

Q-Q4 

If  now  Bx  Q,  then  B-Q  6,  mate,  follows. 

25  P— Kt  3  Q  x  B  ch 

26  P  x  (J  B— Q  6  mate 


The  Munich  Tournament. 


Full  Score. 
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Maroczy.. . 
Pillsbury. . 
Schlechter. 

Janovvsky  . 
Showalter  . 
Wolf 

v.  Gottscha 
v.  Popiel  . . 
Halprin    .. 
v.  Bardeleb< 
Billecard  .. 
Jacob 

E 
O 
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Maroczy's  Brilliancy. 
Comments  by  Reichehn. 

JANOWSKI.  MAROCZV. 

White.  Black. 

1 P-Q  4  P-Q  4 

2  P-Q  B  4  P-K  4 

This  move,  lately  reintroduced  by  Lasker,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  counter  gambit  to  the  Queen's  Opening. 

3  P  x  K  P  P— Q  s 

If  White  now  plays  P — K  3  then  P>ishop  checks,  and  on 
B— B  sq,  PxP,  BxB,  PxP  ch,  etc. 

4  P-K  4  Q  Kt-Q  B  3 

Janowski  should  now  move  P — K  B  4.     His  not  doing 
so  is  brilliantly  taken  advantage  of. 


5  Q  B-B  4 

6  B— Kt  3 

7  P-K  R  3 

8  P— K  R  4 

9  Kt— Q  2 
10  P— K  B  4 
..  B-Q  3 

12  Q— K  2 

13  P— K  6 

14  Qx  P 

15  P-  B  5 

16  B-R2 
17Q-K  2 

18  Qx  Kt 

19  Q-Q  Kt  3 


K  Kt— K  2 
P-K  R  4 
P— K  Kt  4 
P-Kt5 
Kt-Kt  3 
B-K2 
Kt  x  R  P 
Kt— Kt  3 
P-R  5 
BxK  P 
B-Q  B  sq 
K  Kt-K  4 
Kt  x  B  ch 
Kt-Kt  5 
P-R  4 


White's  game,  already  bad  enough,  is  rendered  abso- 
lutely out  through  the  unlimbering  of  the  other  black 
Rook. 


20  Kt— Q  3 
2.  Q-Q  sq 

22  K —  I!  sq 

23  Q-  Kt  4 

24  Kt-B4 

25  Kt-Q  s 

26  B-K5 

27  Q-R  5 

28  Kt-K  B 

29  P— B  6 

30  Kt  x  Kt 

i^-x^P 

33  P"  B 

34  B  x  Q  P 

3SR-Q3 


P— R5 
Kt— Q  6  ch 
KtxP 
R-QR3 
K— Bsq 
R-Q  B  3 
R-  K  Kt  sq 
B-Kt  4 
KtxP 
Kt-K  6ch 
Bx  Kt 
B-Kt  5 
Bx  Kt 
R-QB7 

—  R  sq 

— R  3  wins. 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  contribu- 
tions to  the  India  Famine  Fund  : 
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J.  R.  Crockett,  M.D.,  Burk's  Garden,  Va 2.00 

B.  U.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1.00 

Rev.  J.  D.  Chidester,  Cascade  Valley,  N.  Y 1.50 

Fred  S.  Belcher,  Trowbridge,  Mich 2.00 

Leon  E.  Daniels,  Morrisville,  Vt 2.50 
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The  above  list  contains  only  those  contributions  received  prior 
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Brothers  &  Company,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York,  who  are  cus- 
todians of  the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


SHALL    PEKING    BE   ABANDONED? 

THE  American  press  are  far  from  being  united  in  support  of 
the  Russo-American  plan  to  withdraw  from  the  Chinese 
capital.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  for  example,  remarks  that 
the  Russian  program  "looks  like  a  proposal  to  restore  the  mur- 
derers to  power  and  then  open  negotiations  with  them,"  and  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune  says:  "The  withdrawal  of  all  the  for- 
eign forces  from  Peking  would  be  construed  by  the  Chinese  as 
a  weakening  on  the  part  of  the  powers  and  a  virtual  victory  for 
China.  Instead  of  aiding  peace  negotiations,  such  a  course 
would  have  a  tendency  to  complicate  them.  It  would  certainly 
appear  more  reasonable  for  the  powers  to  maintain  a  proper  gar- 
rison at  Peking  until  negotiations  for  peace  have  been  opened 
and  a  modus  vivendi  established."  The  Boston  Herald,  indeed, 
thinks  that  the  "policy  of  scuttle"  might  encourage  the  Boxers 
to  renewed  outbreaks,  and  "  might  lead  to  the   necessity  of  an- 


other expedition  before  long."  The  Nashville  Banner  observes, 
too,  that  the  United  States  "will  do  well  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  any  proposals  that  come  from  the  crafty  Northern  bear, "  and 
the  Richmond  Times  says:  "It  maybe  well  if  Mr.  McKinley 
becomes  imbued  with  a  little  of  Lord  Salisbury's  caution.  Rus- 
sia's present  course  is  a  little  unintelligible  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  her  past  history,  and,  in  every  event,  it  will  be  far 
wiser  to  hold  on  to  joint  action  with  England  until  it  becomes 
manifest  that  our  purposes  are  too  wide  apart  for  reconciliation 
than  to  run  off  hastily  to  new  ways  and  new  allies  that  we  do 
not  feel  perfectly  sure  of."  The  New  York  Times  advises 
strongly  against  any  lenient  course,  because  "the  Chinese  na- 
tion must  be  made  aware  in  some  way  that  the  Western  world 
has  the  power  to  avenge  indignities  and  to  redress  injuries  aimed 
at  it  in  the  persons  of  its  citizens.  Pressure  upon  the  Chinese 
Government  and  offensive  operations  against  it  should  not  cease 
until  that  point  has  been  made  quite  clear.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
plain  that  the  time  is  by  no  means  yet  ripe  for  the  evacuation  of 
Peking."  The  most  serious  feature  of  the  situation,  in  the  view 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  the  danger  that  by 
disagreements  over  such  questions  as  these  the  concert  of  the 
powers  may  be  broken  and  "the  most  threatening  possible  forms 
of  international  dissension"  invited.  If  Russia  could  break  up 
the  concert  of  the  powers,  continues  the  same  paper,  "she  would 
have  a  free  hand  and  would  know  how  to  play  off  government 
against  government  and  place  herself  at  the  head  of  an  omnipo- 
tent control  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Her  bold  attitude  has  struck 
the  other  powers  dumb  with  surprise  ;  and  Germany's  imputed 
resolve  to  hold  on  in  Peking  seems  to  be  the  only  antidote  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  could  effectually  checkmate  her 
purposes  and  lead  the  way  to  a  thorough  and  permanent  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  the  Portland  Oregonian  express- 
ing the  belief  that  "there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Russia's  announcement  that  she  wants  no  Chinese  territory  and 
is  opposed  to  the  further  mutilation  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Rus- 
sia has  her  hands  full  to-day  to  complete  her  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
wav  and  to  maintain  herself  in  her  present  position  in  Asia,  con- 
fronted as  she  is  with  the  near  prospect  of  a  war  with  Japan  over 
the  occupation  of  Korea  and  the  Liau-Tong  peninsula.  .  .  .  She 
can  not  afford  to  make  an  enemy  of  China,  and  naturally  with- 
draws her  troops  at  the  first  opportunity."  The  New  York  Sun 
believes  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty  is 
necessary  to  the  restoration  of  satisfactory  conditions  in  China, 
and  says:  "It  is  a  perception  of  the  wisdom  of  refraining  from 
annihilating  the  prestige  of  the  Empress  Regent  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese  people  which  has  caused  the  allied  commanders  at 
Peking  to  prevent  their  troops  from  occupying  the  Forbidden 
City,  which  contains  the  imperial  palace.  It  is  in  pursuance  of 
precisely  the  same  policy  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
will  withdraw  their  soldiers  from  the  Chinese  capital.  It  is  the 
only  policy  which  offers  so  much  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
complicated  Chinese  problem."  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
believes  that  the  retention  of  American  troops  in  Peking  may 
lead  to  dangerous  complications.  "Instead  of  taking  a  bold 
initiative,"  it  says,  "which  would  at  least  have  kept  our  own 
skirts  clean  if  it  did  not  also  cause  the  powers  to  imitate  our  ac- 
tion, we  have  weakly  agreed  to  do  what  the  others  do.      If  they 
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stav,  we  stay.  Of  course,  the  President  says  our  troops  will  re- 
main only  "temporarily. '  So  English  soldiers  were  to  stay  only 
temporarily  in  Egypt,  but  they  have  been  there  twenty  years. 
If  the  European  nations  sit  down  in  Peking  until  a  native  gov- 
ernment to  their  mind  is  established,  until  the  finances  are  reor- 
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THE  MYSTIC   MAZE  OF   INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS. 

"  It  was  easy  enough  to  get  in,  b'gosh,  but  how  do  I  get  out  ?" 

—  The  Detroit  News-  Tribune. 

ganized,  and  the  huge  indemnity  paid,  they  will  stay  there  for- 
ever. And  if  the  United  States  is  to  make  itself  a  tender  of 
Germany  in  Chinese  policy,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end  joining 
in  the  partition  of  China,  despite  all  its  virtuous  protestations  to 
the  contrary. " 

The  Empress-Dowager,  the  Emperor,  and  the  rest  of  the  Chi- 
nese court,  in  the  mean  time,  are  in  Singan-fu,  five  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  Peking,  in  Shensi  province,  and  are  showing  no 
signs  of  returning  to  Peking.  Indeed,  says  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger: 

"Singan  is  a  better  capital  for  China  than  Peking.  It  would 
be  a  herculean  task  to  capture  and  hold  it.  Everything  done  by 
the  Empress  indicates  that  she  intends  to  remain  there  perma- 
nently. In  fact,  it  was  her  avowed  purpose  last  year  to  remove 
the  capital  to  escape  the  encroachments  of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. The  removal  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  program  of  opera- 
tions against  the  foreigners,  of  which  the  Boxer  uprising  was  the 
most  glaring  feature  used  to  produce  a  clash  with  the  foreigners 
and  justify  the  use  of  imperial  troops  against  the  legations. 

"The  strategy  of  the  removal  to  Singan  is  already  apparent  in 
the  unbending,  unrelenting  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
China  does  not  know  yet  that  she  has  been  whipped,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  or  indemnities  with  a  Government  that  has  gone 
into  hiding  and  conceitedly  imagines  precipitate  flight  is  a  vic- 
tory over  the  foreign  arms  will  be  fully  as  difficult  as  all  the 
present  indications  seem  to  predict.     The  flight  to  Singan  has 


another  aspect  which  has  been  fully  considered  by  this  Govern- 
ment, and  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  Peking  and  China. 

"As  the  Government  settles  down  to  the  security  of  the  inland 
capital,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  powers  will  demand 
large  indemnities,  which  the  obdurate  anti-foreign  commissioners 
appointed  to  act  with  Li  Hung  Chang  will  resist,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  decision  on  the  part  of  China  to  continue  the  war  with 
the  allies." 


AMERICAN   CITIES  OF  100,000   POPULATION. 

"^HE  census  reports  of  the  thirty  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
*  inhabitants  have  brought  out  some  interesting  reflections 
on  the  movements  of  population  in  the  United  States  and  their 
causes.  It  is  noticed  that  the  Eastern  cities  are  now  grow- 
ing about  as  fast  as  the  Western  ones,  while  the  cities  of  the 
South  are  lagging  somewhat.  The  manufacturing  towns  and 
the  lake  cities,  it  is  remarked,  show  the  greatest  increase.  Om- 
aha, according  to  the  returns,  has  decreased  nearly  27  per  cent.  ; 
but  the  papers  pretty  generally  agree  that  this  is  due  to  a  gross 
and  fraudulent  padding  of  the  lists  in  the  last  census,  and  that 
Omaha  has  probably  increased,  in  reality,  20  per  cent,  or  more. 
Here  is  the  list  of  cities  of  100,000  or  more  population  : 

In-  Per 

1900.  1890.  crease.  Cent. 

New  York 3,437,202  2,492,591  944,611  37.90 

Chicago 1,698,575  1,099,850  598-72S  54-43 

Philadelphia 1,293,097  1,046,964  246,733  23.57 

St.  Louis 575,238  45I>77°  123,468  27.33 

Boston 560,892  448,477  112,415  2506 

Baltimore 508,957  434.439  74, 518  17.15 

Cleveland 381,768  261,353  120,415  46.07 

Buffalo 352,219  255,664  96,555  37.77 

San  Francisco 342,782  298,997  43,785  14-51 

Cincinnati 325,902  296,908  28,994  9.77 

Pittsburg 321,616  238,617  82,999  34.78 

New  Orieans 287,104  242,039  45,065  18.62 

Detroit 285,704  205,876  79,828  38.77 

Milwaukee 285,315  204,468  80,847  39-53 

District     of     Columbia    (including 

Washington) 278,718  230,392  48,326  20.98 

Newark 246,070  181,830  62,240  35.33 

Jersey  City 206,433  163,003  43,430  26.64 

Louisville 204,731  161,129  43,602  27.06 

Minneapolis 202,718  164,738  37,780  23.05 

Providence 175,597  132,146  43, 451  23.88 

Indianapolis 169,164  105,436  63,728  6044 

St.  Paul 163,632  133, 156  30,476  2289 

Kansas  City  (Mo.) 163,752  i33,7l6  S1,^6  2339 

Rochester 162,435  133,896  28,539  21.31 

Denver 133, 859  106,713  27,146  25.44 

Toledo 131,822  81,434  50,388  61.88 

Allegheny 129,896  105,287  24,609  23.37 

Columbus 125,56°  87,150  37,410  42.44 

Omaha 102,555  140,452  *37>897  *26.98 

Scranton 102,026  75,215  26,811  35.65 

*  Decrease. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks  that  the  New  Jersey  cities  across 
the  North   River  are  really  part  of  New    York,  and  if  counted 
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PROGRESS   OK    I'EACE    NEGOTIATIONS. 

—  The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 


NOW  COMES  THE  HARDEST  PART,  THE  LETTING  GO. 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 


CARTOON     SNAP-SHOTS    OF    CHINA. 
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with  it  in  the  census  returns  would  bring  New  York's  population 
above  the  4,000,000  mark.  Many  guesses  are  being  made  at 
what  the  country's  total  population  will  be  found  to  be,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  and  many  other  papers  reckon  that  the  es- 
timate of  75,000,000  will  prove  pretty  nearly  correct.  The  center 
of  population,  it  is  believed  by  the  Cleveland  Leader  and  sev- 
eral other  papers,  will  be  found  to  have  paused  for  the  first  time 
in  its  westward  journey,  and  to  have  moved  northeastward  from 
Decatur,  Ind.,  where  it  was  in  1890,  toward  Chicago.  The  fact, 
noted  in  our  issue  for  August  25,  that  many  of  the  cities  are  not 
growing  as  rapidly  as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  is  attributed  by 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  to  the  trolley  roads  and 
the  bicycle,  which  have  taken  many  city  residents  to  live  in  sub- 
urban towns  ;  and,  it  observes,  this  "  is  not  a  fact  to  be  deplored, 
however  it  may  affect  the  standing  of  this 
city  in  the  census  column." 

Lake  Cities  Leading. — "No  group  of 
cities  that  can  be  selected  from  the  cen- 
sus lists  will  show  such  a  large  percentage 
of  gain  as  that  which  is  made  by  the 
leading  ports  of  the  great  lakes.  In  order 
to  make  the  comparison  we  shall  begin 
with  a  selection  that  is  hardly  scientific, 
but  that  does  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
the  outsiders.  Six  is  the  number  chosen 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  ports, 
and  we  find  that;  exclusive  of  the  latter, 
the  leaders  by  percentages  are  as  follows  : 


Mulhall,  our  annual  production  in  the  last  years  of  the  century 
has  been  nearly  double  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"It  is  natural  therefore  that  here,  as  in  Germany  and  other 
lands  whose  manufacturing  interests  have  been  rapidly  expand- 
ing, the  urban  should  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation."—  The  +\e?u  York  Sun. 


TWO    PROMINENT  RECRUITS   FOR  MR.  BRYAN. 

CONSIDERABLE  stir  was  caused  last  week  by  the  announce- 
ment of  Senator  Wellington  (Rep.),  of  Maryland,  in  a 
speech,  and  the  announcement  of  ex-Secretary  Olney,  in  a  pub- 
lic letter,  that  they  intend  to  support  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  Presi- 
dency.    It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  Senator  Welling- 


Indianapolis  ....60.44 

Allentown 40-38 

New  York 37-9° 


Wilkesbarre. . .  .37.13 

Hoboken 36.01 

Newark 33.33 


"Against  these  the  lake  cities  line  up  in 
the  following  order: 


Toledo 61.88 

Chicago 54-44 

Cleveland 46.07 


Milwaukee 39-55 

Detroit 38.77 

Buffalo 37-77 


"The  average  gain  in  the  first  case  is 
41.18  per  cent.,  while  in  the  second  case  it 
is  46.41,  but  such  a  computation  alone 
misses  the  full  significance  of  the  compari- 
son.    Every  one  of  the   lake  ports  except 

Toledo  has  a  population  of  more  than  200,000 — Hoboken  has 
59,304,  Wilkesbarre  51,721,  and  Allentown  35,416.  The  lat- 
ter cities  belong  to  an  inferior  class,  in  which  the  chances  for 
higher  percentages  are  always  greater.  .  .  .  Many  other  cit- 
ies in  the  list  are  in  practically  the  same  latitude  as  their  lake 
rivals,  have  practically  the  same  climate  and  a  population  and 
general  industries  of  much  the  same  character.  But  there  is  a 
vast  commerce  whose  course  is  directed  absolutely  by  the  lakes 
and  whose  handling  is  necessarily  through  the  lake  ports.  The 
water  is  both  a  barrier  and  a  carrier  to  the  advantage  of  the  cit- 
ies upon  its  shores.  Railroads,  not  being  able  to  go  through  it, 
must  go  around  it  and  touch  at  the  ports  on  their  way.  And  as 
they  are  anxious  to  get  a  chance  at  the  lake  trade  they  stimulate 
and  increase  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grand  route  as 
it  is  now  defined  both  by  nature  and  man  is  destined  to  become 
the  greatest  channel  for  commerce  in  the  world,  and  that  all  the 
industries  of  the  lake  cities  will  profit  accordingly." — The  Chi- 
cago Times-Herald. 

Manufacturing  and  City  Growth. — "The  figures  have  now 
been  tabulated  so  far  as  to  show  that  just  about  one  third  of  our 
people  are  living  in  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  persons  or  over. 
Ten  years  ago,  29  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  living  in  the  cities 
and  towns  ;  so  that  the  urban  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
rural  population. 

"This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact,  still  little  appreci- 
ated, that  the  United  States  has  passed  from  the  list  of  nations 
in  which  agriculture  predominates  to  the  list  of  those  in  which 
manufacturing  is  the  leading  interest.  Agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try still  gives  employment  to  more  persons  than  manufacturing, 
but,  measured  by  the  value  of  the  output,  manufactures  have 
become  the  leading  industries.  The  value  of  our  annual  manu- 
factures was  estimated  in  1S97  at  $4,  500,000,000.  We  passed  the 
United  Kingdom  between   1SS0  and   1S90,  and,  according  to  Mr. 


SENATOR  GEORGE  L.  WELLINGTON.  EX-SECRETARY   RICHARD  OLNKY. 

RECRUITS   FOR    MR.    BRYAN. 


ton  disapproved  the  President's  expansion  policy,  but  his  first 
public  statement  that  he  intended  to  leave  his  party  and  support 
the  Democratic  candidate  was  made  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
at  Cumberland,  Md. ,  at  a  meeting  where  Mr.  Bryan  was  present 
and  welcomed  the  new  Democratic  recruit  with  a  telling  speech. 
The  tenor  of  the  Senator's  remarks  may  be  gathered  from  these 
sentences : 

"  I  am  here  to-night  to  declare  my  unalterable  antagonism  to 
the  policy  of  imperialism  and  my  opposition  to  the  representative 
of  that  vicious  principle.  ...  I  have  determined  to  do  that 
which  I  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  my  country.  I  will 
do  my  whole  duty,  and  in  the  performance  of  that  duty  I  find  it 
necessary  not  only  to  oppose  the  reelection  of  President  McKin- 
ley  but  to  emphasize  that  position  by  supporting  his  antago- 
nist, who  in  this  election  stands  for  free  government  according 
to  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  reply,  praised  the  Senator's  moral  courage  in 
leaving  his  party  for  principle's  sake,  and  said  : 

"  What  is  his  inspiration?  Does  he  come  to  us  for  money?  No 
man  would  come  to  the  Democratic  Party  for  money.  Does  he 
come  for  honor?  His  own  party  has  satisfied  his  ambition  for 
honor.  What  brings  him  to  the  Democratic  Party  at  this  time? 
What  makes  him  act  with  those  who  support  the  Democratic 
ticket  ?  It  is  his  belief  that  his  country  is  in  peril ;  it  is  his  belief 
that  the  course  which  the  Republican  Party  is  pursuing  tends 
directly  toward  the  repudiation  of  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  every  party  advocated  until  within  three  years." 

The  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  calls  Senator  Wellington's 
course  "courageous,"  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.)  calls  him 
"a  man  of  true  grit,"  and  says:  "  In  a  national  c.isis  which 
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should  appeal  to  ever)-  true  patriot  his  course  has  been  in  marked 
and  favorable  contrast  to  that  of  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
who,  while  occupying  in  the  Senate  almost  precisely  the  same 
position  as  Senator  Wellington  on  imperialism,  failed  his  country 
when  the  test  came,  preferring  the  flesh-pots  of  party  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  republic."  The  Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.)  believes 
that  many  Maryland  Republicans  will  follow  Sena'or  Welling- 
ton into  the  Bryan  camp,  and  that  the  Senator's  defection 
"means  that  McKinley  has  no  chance  of  carrying  that  State." 
The  Republican  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  cast  reflections  on 
the  Senator's  mental  and  moral  condition.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une (Rep.)  calls  him  a  "deserter, "  and  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  (Ind.  Rep.)  believes  that  he  "has  become  erratic  and  diy- 
peremotional  through  addiction  to  a  dementalizing  drug. "  The 
New  York  'Tribune  (Rep.)  thinks  that  he  has  done  the  Repub- 
lican Party  a  service  by  leaving  it,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Rep.)  says  :  "  His  Senate  record  is  that  of  a  spoils-monger. 
There  are  men  who  will  be  so  unkind  as  to  say  that  his  present 
opposition  to  the  reelection  of  the  President  is  due  to  his  failure 
to  get  all  the  patronage  that  he  desired. "  The  New  York  Times 
(Ind.)  and  several  other  papers  are  demanding  that  he  resign  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  to  which  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican. 
This  would  not  help  the  party,  however,  as  Governor  Smith 
(Dem.)  would  no  doubt  appoint  a  Democrat  to  the  vacant  seat. 

Mr.  Olney's  declaration  for  Bryan  has  [caused  even  more  stir 
than  Senator  Wellington's.  Altho  Mr.  Olney  was  never  a  Re- 
publican, he  is  credited  with  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
federal  interference  with  the  great  railroad  strike  in  Chicago 
that  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Chicago-platform  Democracy.  The 
New  York  Telegram  (Ind.)  says :  "The  sensation  of  a  pro- 
Bryan  declaration  from  Mr.  Olney  is  second  only  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  like  pronunciamento  from  Mr.  Cleve- 
land," and  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  says:  "That  Richard 
Olney,  with  his  record  as  a  sound-money  man,  as  Cleveland's 
chief  adviser,  and  as  the  suppressor  of  militant  Debsism,  should 
now  come  out  for  Bryan,  who  is  for  fiatism,  Populism,  and  dis- 
order, is  surprising  even  to  those  familiar  with  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  politicians  who  are  desirous  of  regaining  lost  leadership. " 

Mr.  Olney's  reasons  for  supporting  Bryan,  as  stated  in  a  pub- 
lic letter,  seem  to  be,  in  short,  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  defeat 
"  McKinleyism."  He  says,  indeed  :  "I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr. 
Bryan  is  not  the  candidate  I  should  choose  could  I  have  my  way 
in  the  matter,  and  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  parts  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  platform."  He  believes,  however,  that  the  election  of 
McKinley  "will  mean  that  the  American  people  sanction  a  syn- 
dicated Presidency — a  Presidency  got  for  the  Republican  Party 
by  the  money  of  a  combination  of  capitalists  intent  upon  secur- 
ing national  legislation  in  aid  of  their  particular  interests,"  and 
by  indorsing  his  expansion  policy  will  "approve  of  our  joining 
the  ranks  of  international  grabbers  "  and  approve  the  "tactless 
and  brutal  policy"  in  the  Philippines.  Further,  "it  will  mean 
that  the  American  people  indorse  the  policy  by  which  the  United 
States  of  America  sets  up  in  business  as  an  Asiatic  power,  and 
welcomes  the  large  standing  armies,  the  increased  naval  forces, 
the  new  administrative  agencies,  the  enlarged  and  more  costly 
diplomatic  service,  the  onerous  taxes,  the  international  compli- 
cations and  the  entangling  alliances  which  and  all  of  wdiich,  are 
the  inevitable  incidents  and  consequences  of  the  Oriental  r61e  to 
which  McKinleyism  has  undertaken  to  pledge  us,"  and  "it  will 
mean  that  the  American  people  either  do  not  see,  or,  seeing,  ap- 
prove the  great  and  growing,  if  not  already  overwhelming,  influ- 
ence of  money  in  our  politics."  In  view  of  all  this,  he  finds  that 
"in  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  coming  election 
lies  the  only  hope  of  the  reversal  of  those  policies  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  return  to  more  wholesome  policies." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.)  calls  Mr.  Olney's  letter  "convin- 
cing,"  and   declares   that  he   "has  delivered   a  message  to  the 


American  people,  especially  to  Gold  Democrats,  which  should 
bring  every  thoughtful  and  patriotic  man  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Bryan."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks  that 
"there  are  many  Democrats  like  Mr.  Olney,  and  Mr.  McKinley 
has  done  nothing  to  win  their  favor."  On  the  other  side,  the 
New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  letter  is  sadly  lacking  in 
the  sane,  intellectual  qualities  usually  shown  by  Mr.  Olney,  and 
says:  "The  friends  of  Mr.  Olney  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, after  reading  his  letter,  that  its  purpose  is  not  to  ascertain 
by  candid  examination  the  duty  of  good  citizenship,  but  to  pre- 
sent any  and  every  colorable  excuse  for  dodging  duty  for  the 
sake  of  self-satisfaction  in  the  mere  matter  of  political  nomen- 
clature." The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  and  the  Boston  Tran- 
script (Rep.)  express  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Olney  may  have 
1904  and  a  Presidential  nomination  in  view. 


SENATOR  CAFFERY  FOR  PRESIDENT. 

ONE  more  ticket  has  been  placed  in  the  field  by  the  nomina- 
tion last  week  of  Donelson  Caffery,  of  Louisiana,  for 
President,  and  Archibald  M.  Howe,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for 
Vice-President,  by  a  gathering  at  Carnegie  Music  Hall  in  New 
York  City.  The  delegates  called  the  new  organization  the  "Na- 
tional" Party,  and 
adopted  a  platform 
which  opposes  ex- 
pansion, favors  "a 
single  gold  standard 
and  a  sound  bank- 
ing system,"  "a 
public  service  based 
on  merit  only, "  and 
"the  abolition  of  all 
corrupting  special 
privileges,  whether 
under  the  guise  of 
subsidies,  bounties, 
undeserved  pen- 
sions, or  trust- 
breeding  tariffs." 
Several  papers 
which  have  been 
11^^^^^^^^    i^^^^M  5U        unable     to     support 

either  Bryan  or  Mc- 
Kinley without  re- 
serve find  this  ticket  and  platform  much  to  their  liking.  Thus 
the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  calls  the  new  organization's 
platform  "a  brilliant  condensation  into  the  briefest  possible  form 
of  the  purposes  which  ought  to  animate  the  citizens  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  republic,"  and  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
says  that  if  the  gathering  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  men  who 
launched  the  movement  was  not  large  in  numbers,  "it  was 
strong  in  character,  in  high  purpose,  and  the  faith  that  is  will- 
ing to  take  the  initiative,  to  submit  to  a  day  of  small  things,  and 
to  labor  diligently  for  greater  results  in  the  future."  Most  of  the 
newspapers  ridicule  the  promoters  of  the  new  party  and  tell  them 
that  they  ought  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two  leading  par- 
tics,  instead  of  "firing  in  the  air."  The  Yale  Review,  however, 
says  that  "such  a  choice  of  evils  inevitably  begets  political  cyn- 
icism and  indifference,  both  of  which  constitute  the  most  favor- 
able environment  for  corruption.  .  .  .  The  burden  of  the  cam- 
paign is  thus  shifted  from  the  defense  of  a  positive  policy  to 
abusing  your  opponents  and  magnifying  the  dangers  of  their 
success.  The  natural  recourse  in  a  situation  like  the  present  is 
the  nomination  of  candidates  on  a  platform  which  combines 
financial  and  political  conservatism— fidelity  equally  to  Ameri- 
can credit  and  American  ideals."     And  the  New  York  Evening 
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Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that  if  the  bosses  have  their  way  and  every 
voter  is  content  to  vote  for  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  "voting  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  a  smelling-match  to  see  which  egg  offered  the 
voters  is  the  least  addled.  A  great  many  citizens  would  like 
political  food  good  in  itself,  not  simply  by  comparison." 

Senator  Caffery,  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  is  warmly 
commended  by  papers  of  every  political  persuasion  as  a  man 
of  honesty,  ability,  and  courage.  His  retirement  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  said  to  be  due  to  his  opposition  to  free  silver,  and 
his  hostility  to  the  Democratic  "machine  "  in  Louisiana. 

An  example  of  the  ridicule  with  which  the  new  movement  is 
greeted  may  be  seen  in  the  following  comment  from  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  (Ind.)  : 

"Thus  is  the  gaiety  of  the  nation  promoted  in  hot  weather. 
We  have  now  the  Pie  Biters  and  the  Octopusters,  the  Drys  and 
the  Swallows,  the  Nationalists  or  Twenty-Seveners,  three  brands 
of  Socialists,  and  the  Silver  Republicans  entered  in  the  Presiden- 
tial race.  Pride  in  one's  own  opinion  and  a  genius  for  advertis- 
ing are  the  controlling  motives  of  all  these  side-show  parties. 
They  are  made  of  the  men  fated  to  be  eleventh  jurors,  wiser 
than  the  whole  panel.  Their  members  were  born  kicking,  and 
they  have  kept  up  the  exercise  so  long  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
can  stop,  even  after  the  lights  are  turned  out  and  the  reporters 
have  gone  home." 


MEANING  OF  THE  VERMONT  AND  ARKANSAS 

ELECTIONS. 

THE  Republican  plurality  of  about  32,000  in  Vermont,  and 
the  Democratic  plurality  of  about  40,000  in  Arkansas  in 
their  state  elections  last  week  take  on  an  added  interest  as 
straws  which  may  show  which  way  the  political  breezes  are 
blowing.  In  Vermont  the  Republican  plurality  shows  a  falling- 
off  of  7,000  or  8,000  since  1896,  while  in  Arkansas  the  Demo- 
cratic    plurality 


shows    a   falling-off 
of  15,000  in  the  same 
time,    so    that    the 
Philadelphia   Times 
(Ind.)  declares  that 
"Vermont    may   be 
set  off  against  Ar- 
kansas as  determin- 
ing  nothing  of  the 
prospects  of  McKin- 
ley    or    of    Bryan." 
Other  papers,  how- 
ever, some  of  them, 
like  the   New  York 
Ev  e  ning     Post 
(Ind.)    and  the 
Springfield    Repub- 
lican (Ind.),  not  fa- 
vorable   to    Repub- 
lican  success,    note 
the  curious  fact  that 
since  1S72  a  Repub- 
lican plurality  of  over  25,000  in  Vermont  in  September  has  always 
been  followed  by  a  Republican  victory  in  the  nation  at  large 
in  November,  while  a  Republican  plurality  of  less  than  25,000 
has  always  been  followed  by  a  defeat  for  that  party  in  the  No- 
vember national  election.     The  conclusion  is  drawn,  from  last 
week's  election  in  Vermont,  therefore,  that   McKinley  will   be 
reelected,  but  by  a  smaller  margin  than  in  1806.     While  these 
opposition  papers,  however,  see  in  the   Vermont  result  an  omen 
favorable    to    McKinley's    success,    the    Philadelphia    Ledger 
(Rep.)  takes  a  decidedly  different  view  of  it.     Noticing  that  the 
Republican  vote  in  Vermont  shows  a  falling-off  of  10  percent. 


WII  1. 1AM    W.   STICKNEY  (REP.), 
Vermont's  new  Governor. 


since  1896,  while  the  Democratic  vote  was  increased  14  per  cent., 
T/ie  Ledger  says : 

"A  corresponding  change  throughout  the  Union  at  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  November  would  result  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Bryan  without  the  aid  of  New  York.  Deducting  10  per  cent. 
from  the  Republican  vote  for  McKinley  in  1896  and  adding  14 
per  cent,  to  the  Democratic  vote  for  Bryan  would  leave  New 
York  Republican  by  200,000,  but  it  would  turn  over  a  dozen  other 
States  having  sixty-nine  electoral  votes  to  the  Democrats,  and 
would  give  Bryan  altogether  245  electoral  votes  to  202  for  Mc- 
Kinley. The  States  voting  for  McKinley  in  1896,  but  which 
would  vote  for  Bryan  if  the  vote  should  change  as  in  Vermont, 
are  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Iowa  and 
North  Dakota 
would  remain  Re- 
publican, but  by 
very  small  majori- 
ties. 

"It  is  not  believed 
that  this  result  will 
follow,  but  this  cal- 
culation serves  to 
show  what  a  small 
change  is  needed 
under  the  electoral 
system  to  turn  some 
important  States 
from  one  party  to 
another.  It  also 
serves  to  admonish 
the  Republicans  not 
to  be  too  sure  of 
reelecting  President 
McKinley." 

The  New  York 
Sun  (Rep.)  finds 
food  for  reflection 
in  "the  indifference 
of  both  political 
parties  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Monday  in 
Arkansas,  due  to 
the  fact  that  "there 
was  no  possibility 
of  its  indicating  any- 
thing except  politi- 
cal stolidity.  "And, 
it  continues : 


JEFFERSON   DAVIS   (DEM.), 
New  Governor  of  Arkansas. 


"That  discredit- 
able political  condition  prevails  throughout  the  old  Confed- 
erate States.  Nobody  turns  to  them  with  any  inquiry  even 
in  this  campaign  in  which  vital  national  interests  are  in- 
volved, for  really  no  national  issue  will  be  voted  on  in  them  next 
November.  Only  a  small  part  of  their  citizens  will  go  to  the 
polls,  and  of  those  all  except  a  very  few  will  vote  for  Bryan  and 
free  silver  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  would  be  equally  solid 
for  the  Democratic  candidate,  no  matter  who  he  was  or  what  is- 
sues he  represented,  whether  they  were  '  Democratic  principles' 
or  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  party  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

"The  inevitable  consequence  has  been  the  loss  to  the  South  of 
all  political  respect.  Even  the  Democratic  Party  pays  no  heed 
to  it,  and  does  not  need  to  pay  any.  Bryan's  campaign  is  made 
wholly  without  reference  to  political  opinion  in  these  Southern 
States.  The  minority  of  their  citizens  possessing  the  suffrage 
will  give  him  their  electoral  votes  as  certainly  as  if  they  were 
puppets  worked  at  his  will  and  not  reasonable  beings. 

"  Is  not  this  a  terrible  humiliation  for  States  once  powerful  in 
molding  American  political  sentiment  and  the  birthplace  of 
many  "f  the  most  illustrious  men  in  American  political  history? 
The  little  Green  Mountain  State,  the  home  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  discussion,  has  consequence  as  a  political  barometer,  but 
elections  in  these  eleven  States  no  more  indicate  the  opinion  and 
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conviction  on  great  national  issues  absorbing  tbe  interest  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  Union  than  if  they  were  inhabited  wholly  by  peo- 
ple incapable  of  thought. 

"Alas,  alas  !  for  those  once  great  and  powerful  States,  four  of 
which  were  noble  members  of  the  original  Union  of  thirteen, 
while  from  the  whole  eleven  came  nine  of  the  twenty-five  Presi- 
dents of  the  Republic,  including  George  Washington,  the  first." 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    LETTER    OF    ACCEPTANCE. 

PRESIDENT  McKINLEY'S  letter  accepting  his  renomina- 
tion  is  received  with  characteristic  comment  by  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  press.  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  for 
example,  declares  that  it  might  serve  as  a  presidential  message 
to  Congress,  and  that  "as  such,  it  would  take  high  rank  among 
the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory  state  papers  that  have  dignified 
the  official  annals  of  this  Government  at  the  most  eventful  pe- 
riods of  our  nati'onal  history,  "  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.) 
says  that  "  no  better  record  of  stewardship  has  been  made  by  an 
American  President."  On  the  other  side,  the  New  York  World 
(Ind.  Dem.),  while  admitting  that  the  President's  letter  is  able 
and  dignified,  calls  it  "adroit  in  its  omissions." 

The  President  places  the  money  issue  first  in  his  letter,  and 
calls  on  the  nation  to  defeat  again  the  Democratic  financial 
"heresy."  He  presents  a  sheaf  of  statistics  to  show7  the  coun- 
try's unprecedented  prosperity,  and  makes  the  important  state- 
ment that  "unless  something  unforeseen  occurs  to  reduce  our 
revenues  or  increase  our  expenditures,  the  Congress  at  its  next 
session  should  reduce  taxation  very  materially."  As  regards 
"trusts,"  he  makes  ihe  unequivocal  declaration  that  "combina- 
tions of  capital  which  control  the  market  in  commodities  neces- 
sary I  >  the  general  use  of  the  people,  by  suppressing  natural  and 
ordinary  competition,  thus  enhancing  prices  to  the  general  con- 
sumer, are  obnoxious  to  the  common  law  and  the  public  welfare. 
They  are  dangerous  conspiracies  against  the  public  good,  and 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  or  penal  legislation." 

Both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  press  accept  the 
President's  treatment  of  the  Philippine  question,  however,  as 
the  most  important  part  of  his  letter.  The  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  remarks  that  Mr.  McKinley's  handling  of  this  question 
"places  the  Democratic  candidate  under  obligations  to  stop 
phrase-making  and  soberly  tell  what  Mr.  McKinley  could  have 
done,  what  he  himself  would  have  done  had  he  occupied  the 
Executive  chair,  to  avoid  the  present  situation  in  the  Philippines 
and  save  the  country  from  the  menace  of  imperialism  about 
which  he  is  so  much  concerned."  After  extensive  quotations 
from  his  instructions  to  the  Paris  peace  commission  and  the  va- 
rious Philippine  commission;-,  and  their  reports  to  show  that 
this  Government  always  had  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  Philip- 
pine people,  the  President  says: 

"Every  effort  has  been  directed  to  their  peace  and  prosperity, 
their  advancement  and  well-being,  not  for  our  aggrandizement 
nor  for  pride  of  might,  not  for  trade  or  commerce,  not  for  exploi- 
tation, bu';  for  humanity  and  civilization,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  vast  majority  ol  the  population  who  welcome  our  sov- 
ereignty against  the  designing  minority7,  whose  first  demand 
after  the  surrender  of  Manila  by  the  Spanish  army  was  to  enter 
the  city  that  they  might  loot  it  and  destroy  those  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  selfish  and  treacherous  designs." 

As  regards  the  future  of  the  islands  he  declares: 

"It  is  our  purpose  to  establish  ic  the  Philippines  a  government 
suitable  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  and  to 
prepare  them  for  self-government  and  to  give  them  self-govern- 
ment when  they  are  ready  for  it  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready 
for  it." 

And  of  Mr.  Bryan's  plan  to  give  the  Filipinos  independence 
under  a  United  States  protectorate  he  says: 

"As   a   protectorate   power   we    could    not    initiate    action,  but 


would  be  compelled  to  follow  and  uphold  a  people  with  no  ca- 
pacity yet  to  go  alone.  In  the  one  case  we  can  protect  both 
ourselves  and  the  Filipinos  from  being  involved  in  dangerous 
complications ;  in  the  other  we  could  not  protect  even  the  Fili- 
pinos until  after  their  trouble  had  come.  Besides,  if  we  can  not 
establish  any  government  of  our  own  without  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  as  our  opponents  contend,  then  we  could  not  establish 
a  stable  government  for  them  or  make  ours  a  protectorate  with- 
out the  like  consent,  and  neither  the  majority  of  the  people  nor 
a  minority  of  the  people  have  invited  us  to  assume  it." 

Mr.  McKinley  sums  up  the  case  by  saying  that  the  question 
"is  between  duty  and  desertion." 

"The  unusual  quality  of  the  entire  letter,"  says  the  New  York 
Sun  (Rep.),  "with  its  temperately  worded  and  calmly  reasoned 
statement  of  results  and  purposes,  will,  we  think,  impress  every 
reader.  The  tone  of  the  letter  of  acceptance  marks  the  immeas- 
urable distance  between  the  responsible  servant  of  the  people, 
who  has  justly  earned  their  confidence,  and  the  political  adven- 
turer boxing  the  compass  of  sophistical  and  passionate  rhetoric 
in  his  frantic  bid  for  office."  The  New  York  \\rorld,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  that  "Mr.  McKinley  wholly  neglects  the 
main  point — the  effect  upon  our  ideas  and  institutions  and  the 
wasteful  costliness  in  blood  and  treasure  of  an  attempt  to  make 
over  a  republic  into  an  empire  reaching  out  for  inferior  races  to 
rule  as  subjects."  A  more  extensive  view  of  American  press 
comment  on  the  President's  letter  will  be  presented  in  these 
columns  next  week. 


END   OF   NEW  YORK'S   "SATURNALIA   OF 
PUGILISM." 

NOT  only  the  New  York  papers,  but  the  press  of  many  other 
cities  take  occasion  to  comment  on  the  "prize-fighting  de- 
bauch" which  has  been  in  progress  in  New  York  all  summer,  and 
ended  September  i  by  the  new  law  repealing  the  Horton  law. 
Since  the  Horton  law  was  enacted  there  have  been  3,350  prize 
fights  in  New  York, 
netting  $900,000  to  ( 
the  pugilists  and  $1,- 
600,000  to  the  promo- 
ters. The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  calls 
the  "  debauch"  "  a  dis- 
grace to  the  American 
metropolis."  and  says 
that  it  "has  had  a 
demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  public  which 
will  be  felt  for  months 
or  years "  ;  and  the 
Chicago  Times-Her- 
ald declares  that  "no 
frontier  town  in  any- 
new  State,  no  wide- 
open  city  that  we 
know  of  anywhere, 
ever  approximated  its 
phenomenal  and  disgraceful  record.' 

"The  new  law,  repealing  the  Horton  law,  will  put  an  end  to 
all  kinds  of  fighting.  It  prohibits  prize-fighting  and  sparring 
exhibitions  and  makes  guilty  of  misdemeanor  not  only  those  per- 
sons who  engage  in  such  exhibitions  but  those  who  instigate  or 
promote  them,  those  who  train  the  bruisers,  and  those  who  re- 
ceive or  send  a  challenge.  The  new  law  leaves  no  option  with 
the  police.  It  can  not  be  construed  in  any  way  so  as  to  admit  of 
any  sparring  exhibition.  Until  it  in  turn  shall  be  repealed  and 
some  less  rigid  statute  put  in  its  place  exhibitions  of  this  kind  in 
New  York  will  be  at  an  end. 

"The  bruisers  themselves  have  recognized  the  inevitable  and 


KNOCKED  OUT. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says 
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with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible  have  submitted  because  they 
can  find  no  other  way  out  of  it.  It  may  now  be  expected  that 
they  will  migrate  toother  and  more  convenient  localities,  where 
the  law  will  not  stand  in  their  way.  Chicago  may  catch  some 
of  the  smaller  fry,  but  the  big  bruisers  will  not  find  inducements 
to  come  here.  There  are  plenty  of  places,  however,  where  they 
can  maul  each  other  to  their  heart's  content,  tho  receipts  will 
fall  off,  compared  with  New  York.  In  the  mean  time,  the  East- 
ern metropolis  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  will  be  rid  of  then- 
presences  and  that  the  schemes  of  prize-ring  politicians  and  pro- 
moters will  no  longer  be  of  avail  or  profit.  It  has  rid  itself  of  a 
pestilent  gang." 


A   REMEDY   FOR   CORRUPT 

IDEALS. 


POLITICAL 


CHRISTIANS  of  almost  all  schools  profess  to  believe  that  the 
moral  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  should  be  the 
dominating  influence  in  all  relations  of  life,  public  as  well  as 
private  ;  but  observers  of  contemporary  politics,  both  domestic 
and  international,  are  frequently  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
great  ethical  laws  of  justice,  honesty,  and  love  of  neighbor  are 
far  from  being  the  predominant  principles  which  govern  public 
affairs  in  Christendom  to-day.  A  recent  writer,  Dr.  Percival, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  England,  admits  that  the  present  moral 
standards  of  public  life  are  almost  disheartening  to  professors  of 
the  religion  that  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  the  chief  moral 
teacher  of  men  and  nations  in  Europe  and  America.  In  The 
Nineteenth  Century  (August)  he  writes:      • 

"There  stands  before  us  the  plain  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  far  too 
generally  disregarded  or  ignored,  that  after  eighteen  centuries  of 
Christian  teaching  and  influence  in  Europe,  a  great  deal  of  our 
public  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  altho  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian statesmen,  is  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  still  car- 
ried on  as  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  never  been  spoken 
and  only  the  lower  or  selfish  motives  had  a  rightful  claim  to  ex- 
ercise dominion  in  practical  affairs. 

"It  is  not  that  action  and  practise  are  constantly  falling  short 
of  the  acknowledged  and  accepted  standard  of  ethical  duty. 
This  we  should  expect  to  occur  in  public  as  in  private  matters. 
The  point  is  that  honest  and  good  men  do  not  seem  to  recognize 
those  standards  of  ethical  judgment  which  they  accept  without 
question  in  private  life,  as  having  the  same  claim  on  their  alle- 
giance in  the  arena  of  politics,  or  in  the  relationships  of  nations. 
'Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel.'  We  turn,  for  in- 
stance, to  that  sphere  which  furnishes  the  most  glaring  instances 
of  this  strange  inconsistency,  the  sphere  of  international  politics. 
In  these  we  see  how,  again  and  again,  there  is  hardly  more  than 
a  thinly  veiled  pretence  of  any  appeal  to  the  higher  standards  of 
ethical  obligation,  or  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  terms  in 
which  national  or  imperial  aims  and  policy  are  defined  and  the 
spirit  in  which  international  affairs  are  conducted  are  such  as  to 
make  it  only  too  plain  that  the  whole  structure  of  foreign  politics, 
and  also  a  great  part  of  internal  politics,  is  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  selfishness,  jealousy,  rivalry,  greed  of  power  and  wealth, 
and  not  upon  any  higher  or  Christian  basis.  Thus  twenty-six 
centuries  after  the  prophet  Isaiah,  twenty-three  centuries  after 
Socrates,  and  nineteen  centuries  after  the  Manifestation  of 
Christ,  we  see,  so  to  speak,  whole  continents  of  life,  opinion,  and 
practise  still  under  the  dominion  of  that  spirit  of  selfish  greed 
which  St.  Paul  denounced  as  pleonexia,  and  held  up  to  view  as 
lying  very  near  to  the  root  of  all  that  is  vicious  in  human  life. 

"  By  way  of  illustration  reference  might  be  made  to  many  con- 
temporary events  or  to  events  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  ; 
but  it  may  suffice  to  note  the  impression  made  by  the  current 
phenomena  of  public  affairs  on  some  of  the  great  writers  and 
thinkers.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  forcibly  reminded  us  that 
men  seem  to  give  their  allegiance,  as  it  were,  to  two  religions, 
the  religion  of  amity  and  the  religion  of  enmity,  for  use  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  life  and  conduct.  The  real  homage  is  paid 
in  large  measure,  if  not  in  the  larger  measure,  to  the  code  dic- 
tated by  enmity.  From  the  books  of  the  Xew  Testament  we 
take  our  religion  of  amity.  Greek  and  Latin  epics  and  histories 
serve  as  gospels  for  our  religion  of  enmity.     In  the  education  of 


our  youth  we  devote  a  small  portion  of  time  to  the  one,  and  a 
large  portion  of  time  to  the  other.  A  priori  it  might  be  thought 
impossible  that  men  should  continue  through  life  holding  two 
doctrines  which  are  mutually  destructive.  But  this  ability  to 
compromise  between  conflicting  beliefs  is  very  remarkable.  .   .   . 

"Another  distinguished  writer  [Frederic  Harrison]  has  said 
that  the  key  to  all  rational  estimate  of  European  politics  is  to 
recognize  that  the  dominant  factor  in  them  to-day  is  the  passion 
of  national  self-assertion,  the  struggle  for  national  primacy.  For 
right  or  wrong  the  great  nations  are  resolved  to  make  themselves 
as  big,  as  formidable,  as  extensive,  as  rich  as  science  and  energv 
can  make  them,  or  at  least  to  tolerate  no  other  nation  bigger  than 
themselves 

"Again,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  letters  now  engaged  in 
English  political  life  is  reported  to  have  said  only  the  other  day, 
when  referring  to  the  prevalent  sentiment  on  our  South  African 
policy,  that  the  language  of  England  hardly  affects  to  be  moral 
language  ;  it  is  the  language  of  pride,  of  mastery,  of  force,  of 
violence,  of  revenge.  And  as  we  read  the  sentiments  that  per- 
vade a  great  portion  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  the  language 
used  by  some  leading  and  representative  men,  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  deny  the  essential  truth  of  such  criticism.  But  the  specially 
noticeable  point  about  it  in  our  consideration  of  the  ethical  ques- 
tion is  that  all  this  language  seems  to  be  used  in  good  faith  by 
men  who,  while  thus  recognizing,  accepting,  and  even  helping  to 
propagate  pride  and  self-interest  as  the  dominant  motives  in 
public  life,  are  all  the  time  professing  obedience  to  the  moral 
standards  of  the  Gospel,  and  joining  in  the  customary  and  special 
worship  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  this,  to  all  appearance, 
without  any  distinct  feeling  of  inconsistency." 

Dr.  Percival,  who  as  former  headmaster  of  Rugby  School,  and 
president  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  has  had  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  current  English  educational  methods,  believes  that 
this  divorce  of  public  and  private  ethics  is  due  to  the  "prevalent 
lack  of  any  systematic  training  of  the  young  in  the  right  applica- 
tion of  moral  principles  to  the  details  of  their  public  life."  The 
remedy  is,  first  of  all,  direct  religious  teaching,  and,  next,  sys- 
tematic training  of  the  young  in  the  ethics  of  citizenship.  He 
proposes  the  establishment  of  ethical  societies  in  all  the  chief 
centers  of  national  life  as  ever-present  witnesses  and  teachers 
of  the  higher  law  in  all  the  walks  of  life.     The  bishop  concludes  : 

"If  such  societies  are  really  to  fulfil  their  mission,  they  must, 
like  Socrates,  carry  their  teaching  into  the  market-place,  so  as  to 
make  it  heard  and  make  its  power  felt  in  all  the  practical  activi- 
ties of  the  national  life.  In  proportion  to  our  need  amid  the  blind- 
ing, traditional,  materialistic,  and  selfish  influences  that  are  con- 
tinually acting  on  men,  in  a  complex  industrial  and  commercial 
civilization,  is  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  which  such  societies 
may  bestow  upon  the  community  ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  beyond 
question  that  one  of  our  special  needs  is  a  far  more  systematic 
propaganda  of  social  and  political  ethics,  a  propaganda  led,  in- 
formed, directed  by  a  central  ethical  association,  with  its  active 
local  branches  in  all  the  great  centers  of  provincial  life  ;  and  all 
of  them  making  it  their  aim  to  inspire  the  teaching  of  the  young, 
to  supply  suitable  manuals  of  instruction,  to  lead  public  opin- 
ion, especially  the  opinion  of  all  bodies  of  teachers,  and  so  to  help 
us  a  little  nearer  to  that  better  day  when  the  highest  ideals  of 
ethical  conduct  shall  have  become  the  dominant  forces  in  both 
private  and  public  affairs." 

The  Xew  York  E-<'cning  Post  (August  i6),  commenting  on  the 
bishop's  suggestions  for  reform,  says  : 

"We  can  but  think  that  there  is  a  more  fundamental  difficulty 
which  they  do  not  quite  reach.  The  reason  for  the  corruption  of 
political  life  is  not  so  much  lack  of  knowledge  as  lack  of  consis- 
tent action,  due  to  the  intensity  of  party  spirit.  It  is  not  that  we 
do  not  know  the  right,  but  that,  knowing  the  right,  we  still  fol- 
low the  party,  right  or  wrong.  In  other  words,  we  have  not  what 
the  economists  call  an  'effective  desire'  in  the  matter  of  political 
righteousness,  and  simply  do  not  apply  the  standards  which  we 
know  well  enough  should  be  applied.  Notwithstanding  earnest 
and  intelligent  religious  and  moral  teaching — never  more  earnest 
and  intelligent  than  now — the  average  man  still  lives  in  two 
worlds,  practically  distinct,  and  with  no  points  of  vital  contact 
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between  the  two.  It  is  the  dead  weight  of  every  attempt  at  re- 
form, the  most  subtle  danger  of  young  men,  and  the  gravest 
menace  to  the  stability  of  government  itself:  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  process  of  education,  however  carefully  and  persistently 
wrought,  can  reach  such  a  condition  of  moral  apathy,  unless  it 
be  the  kind  of  education  which,  like  religious  awakenings  of  for- 
mer years,  works  so  powerfully  upon  the  emotions  and  the  imagi- 
nation as  to  rouse  whole  communities  to  emancipation  from  party 
servitude.  Certainly,  there  are  many  signs  that  such  a  moral 
quickening  is  fast  becoming  the  only  hope  of  our  political  salva- 
tion." 


BOOKER     T.    WASHINGTON'S     STORY     OF 
WASTED    PIANO. 

THE  central  idea  of  Booker  T.  Washington's  plan  for  uplift- 
ing the  colored  race  in  America,  as  he  presents  it  in  his 
new  book  on  "  The  Future  of  the  American  Negro, "  is  graphically 
given  in  the  following  brief  extracts  from  its  pages  : 

"  One  of  the  saddest  sights  I  ever  saw  was  the  placing  of  a  three- 
hundred-dollar  rosewood  piano  in  a  country  school  in  the  South 
that  was  located  in  the  midst  of  the  '  Black  Belt. '  Am  I  arguing 
against  the  teaching  of  instrumental  music  to  the  negroes  in  that 
community?  Not  at  all;  only  I  should  have  deferred  those  music 
lessons  about  twenty-five  years.  There  are  numbers  of  such 
pianos  in  thousands  of  New  England  homes.  But  behind  the 
piano  in  the  New  England  home  there  are  one  hundred  years  of 
toil,  sacrifice,  and  economy  ;  there  is  the  small  manufacturing 
industry,  started  several  years  ago  by  hand  power,  now  grown 
into  a  great  business  ;  there  is  ownership  in  land,  a  comfortable 
home,  free  from  debt,  and  a  bank  account.  In  this  '  Black  Belt ' 
community  where  this  piano  went,  four  fifths  of  the  peopleowned 
no  land,  many  lived  in  rented  one-room  cabins,  many  were  in 
debt  for  food  supplies,  many  mortgaged  their  crops  for  the  food  on 
which  to  live,  and  not  one  had  a  bank  account.  Inthiscase,  how 
much  wiser  it  would  have  been  to  have  taught  the  girls  in  this 
community  sewing,  intelligent  and  economical  cooking,  house- 
keeping, something  of  dairying  and  horticulture?  The  boys 
should  have  been  taught  something  of  farming  in  connection 
with  their  common-school  education,  instead  of  awakening  in 
them  a  desire  for  a  musical  instrument  which  resulted  in  their 
parents  going  into  debt  for  a  third-rate  piano  or  organ  before  a 
home  was  purchased.  Industrial  lessons  would  have  awakened, 
in  this  community,  a  desire  for  homes,  and  would  have  given  the 
people  the  ability  to  free  themselves  from  industrial  slavery  to 
the  extent  that  most  of  them  would  have  soon  purchased  homes. 
After  the  home  and  the  necessaries  of  life  were  supplied  could 
come  the  piano.  One  piano  lesson  in  a  home  of  one's  own  is 
worth  twenty  in  a  rented  log  cabin. 

"All  that  I  have  just  written,  and  the  various  examples  illus- 
trating it,  show  the  present  helpless  condition  of  my  people  in  the 
South  ;  how  fearfully  they  lack  the  primary  training  for  good  liv- 
ing and  good  citizenship  ;  how  much  they  stand  in  need  of  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  their  future  success.  I  believe,  as 
I  have  many  times  said  in  my  various  addresses  in  the  North  and 
the  South,  that  the  main  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  curious 
state  of  affairs  is  the  lack  of  practical  training  in  the  ways  of 
life 

"There  is  in  the  heads  of  the  negro  youth  of  the  South  enough 
general  and  floating  knowledge  of  chemistry,  of  botany,  of  zool- 
ogy, of  geology,  of  mechanics,  of  electricity,  of  mathematics,  to 
reconstruct  and  develop  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural,  mechan- 
ical, and  domestic  life  of  the  race.  But  how  much  of  it  is  brought 
to  a  focus  along  lines  of  practical  work?  In  cities  of  the  South 
like  Atlanta,  how  many  colored  mechanical  engineers  are  there, 
or  how  many  machinists?  How  many  civil  engineers?  How- 
many  architects?  How  many  house  decorators?  In  the  whole 
State  of  Georgia,  where  80  per  cent,  of  the  colored  people  depend 
upon  agriculture,  how  many  men  are  there  who  are  well  grounded 
in  the  principles  and  practises  of  scientific  farming,  or  dairy 
work,  or  fruit  culture,  or  floriculture? 

"Some  time  ago,  when  we  decided  to  make  tailoring  a  part  of 
our  training  at  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  I  was  amazed  to  find  thai 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  in  the  whole  country  an  edu- 
cated colored  man  who  could  teach  the  making  of  clothing.  We 
could  find  them  by  the  score  who  could  teach  astronomy,  theol- 


ogy, grammar,  or  Latin,  but  almost  none  who  could  instruct  in 
the  making  of  clothing,  something  that  has  to  be  used  by  every 
one  of  us  every  day  in  the  year.  How  often  has  my  heart  been 
made  to  sink  as  I  have  gone  through  the  South  and  into  the 
homes  of  people,  and  found  women  who  could  converse  intelli- 
gently <>n  Grecian  history,  who  had  studied  geometry,  could  ana- 
lyze the  most  complex  sentences,  and  yet  could  not  analyze  the 
poorly  cooked  and  still  more  poorly  served  corn  bread  and  fat 
meat  that  they  and  their  families  were  eating  three  times  a  day  ! 
It  is  little  trouble  to  find  girls  who  can  locate  Peking  or  the  Des- 
ert of  Sahara  on  an  artificial  globe,  but  seldom  can  you  find  one 
who  can  locate  on  an  actual  dinner-table  the  proper  place  for  the 
carving  knife  and  fork  or  the  meat  and  vegetables." 


DEATH  OF  ARTHUR  SEWALL. 

A  NUMBER  of  comments  were  called  forth  last  week  by  the 
death  of  Arthur  Sewall,  the  Maine  shipbuilder  who  was 
Mr.  Bryan's  running  mate  four  years  ago.  The  papers  pretty 
generally  agree  that  he  was  a  better  business  man  than  a  politi- 
cian.    The   Philadelphia    Times    (Ind.),    for  example,   observes 

that  he  was  "a   re- 
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markable  example 
of  a  shrewd  and 
successful  business 
man  who  not  merely 
made  a  failure  in 
politics  but  actually 
was  deprived  of  the 
reputation  that  he 
deserved  by  the 
spurious  reputation 
acquired  in  a  cam- 
paign in  which  he 
bore  no  actual  part. " 
The  New  York  Sun 
(Rep.)  says  of  his 
business  career: 

"  He  was  an  honor- 
able business  man, 
a  great  captain  of 
industry,  the  suc- 
cessful organizer  of 
co  m  bi  n  a  tions  of 
capital,  a  bank  and 
railroad  president,  a  thoroughgoing  protectionist,  and  one  of 
the  pioneer  expansionists  of  the  present  generation  of  American 
expansionists.  Few  men  of  the  present  time  saw  earlier  than 
Mr.  Sewall  did,  or  appreciated  more  accurately  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific.  His  ships  were 
on  every  sea.  He  built  and  sailed  them.  He  maintained  tena- 
ciously, and  at  the  last  almost  alone,  the  ancient  prestige  and 
glory  of  the  wooden  shipyards  of  the  New  England  coast.  He 
conducted,  consolidated,  and  managed  railroads.  His  theoreti- 
cal views  and  practical  achievements  into  which  his  remarkable 
personal  energy  took  him  were  broadly  American  and  in  no  sense 
partizan," 

TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

IT  looks  as  if  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  Waldersee  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  pound  out  a  few  victories  on  his  typewriter.— /'/r  Chicago 
Record. 

I  1  may  take  some  time  to  determine  whether  the  looting  of  Tien-Tsin 
comes  under  the  head  of  duty  or  destiny.  /'//<■  Charleston  News  ,//;,/ 
( ourier. 

Saved  fkom  the  Other  Fellows.— This  country  is  going  to  be  saved 

from  ruin   in   November,  no  matter  which  party  executes  the  contract. — 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

1  1 ILONEI.  BRY  IN  says  we  can  not  secure  title  to  a  people  by  force  or  by 
purchase.  According  to  this  theory  we  must  have  acquired  Louisiana  and 
Texas  on  a  Christmas-tree. — The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Will'  \  tin-  amount  of  loot  that  can  be  gathered  in  the  other  large  cities  of 
China  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  temptation  to  extend  st  ill  further  the 
blessingsof  civilization  is  almost  irresistible.  -  The  Detroit  NeVUi. 
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THE   CHINESE   AS    POETS. 

THOSE  who  have  visited  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco  or  New- 
York,  or  who  know  the  Chinese  principally  upon  the  side 
of  the  domestic  utilities,  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  people  possess  a  poetic  literature  which  contains  pas- 
sages said  to  be  as  tender  as  any  sung  by  :he  Hellenic  bards. 
This  literature  exists  in  voluminous  collections  which  are  yet 
unknown  to  Europe  and  America.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express  (August  4) ,  who  has  heard  several  educated 
Chinese  in  New  York  recite  some  of  these  native  poems,  writes  : 

"  In  lvrical  poetry  the  most  distinguished  writers  are  Li  Thai 
Pe  and  Tu  Su,  both  of  whom  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  A.  D.  Davis,  in  his  '  On  the  Poetry  of  the  Chi- 
nese,' in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,'  speaks  highly 
of  their  verses.  The  romantic  poetry  of  the  Chinese,  altho  void 
of  poetic  beauty  according  to  the  Caucasian  standard,  is  valuable 
for  the  insight  it  gives  into  their  domestic  life.  Their  dramatic 
poetry  has  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  resembles  partly  the  ro- 
mantic drama  of  the  Germans  and  partly  the  Comedia  delle  Aite 
of  the  Italians 

"An  example  of  philosophy  is  found  in  the  following  verses 
from  Tai  Ya,  extracted  from  a  collection  of  odes  written  under 
the  first  emperors  of  the  Chen  dynast}-.  During  the  time  of  Le 
Wang,  B.C.  850,  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  in  disorder,  and  thus 
Tai  Ya  complains : 

Against  that  mild  and  hostile  gale 

The  panting  traveler's  strength  must  fail. 

Willingly  would  the  people  bring 

Good  words  of  wisdom  to  their  king  ; 

But  ah  !  they  are  compelled  to  say, 

The  time  to  act  is  far  away. 

It  would  be  better  for  us  now 

To  seek  the  fields  and  delve  and  plow  ; 

Resign  state  service,  and  instead 

Toil  with  the  people  for  our  bread. 

To  labor  in  the  fields  all  day, 

It  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  ; 

But  it  were  better  not  to  grieve 

And  earn  by  toil  wherewith  to  live. 

"The  ancient  poet  Su  was  evidently  a  lover  of  sylvan  solitude, 
and,  as  a  poet  born,  one  whose  communion  with  nature  taught  to 
him  many  philosophies.  His  reference  to  the 'gay  world  '  will 
strike  as  a  queer  note  upon  the  sensibilities  of  surfeited  New 
York.     This  is  what  he  says  : 

To  a  new  and  lovely  home' 
Seeking  quiet  I  have  come. 
Cherishing,  while  none  intrude, 
Thoughts  in  love  and  solitude. 
Mountain  prospects  front  my  door, 
And  the  Tung  flows  on  before. 
In  its  waters  deep  I  see 
Images  of  house  and  tree. 
'Xeath  that  thicket  of  bamboo 
Snow  lies  all  the  winter  through. 
In  my  darkened  cottage  home 
Long  ere  nightfall  all  is  gloom. 

"Of  the  modern  Chinese  poets,  Commissioner  Lin,  or,  as  the 
Emperor  dubbed  him,  Wan  Chung  Kung,  'the  literary  and  faith- 
ful, '  was  among  the  most  noted.  He  was  born  in  Fuh-Chow-Foo 
about  1787,  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  held  many  high 
offices  under  the  Government.  He  was  commissioned  in  183S 
and  charged  '  to  punish  the  consumers  of  opium, '  wherein  the  ac- 
tivity and  vigor  of  his  policy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  hasten- 
ing the  rupture  between  England  and  China  and  of  bringing  on 
the  'opium  war.'  In  consequence  of  his  too  faithful  discharge  of 
duty  he  was  banished  to  E-li.  a  desolate  region  of  the  far  north- 
west territories  of  China,  and  while  on  his  banishment  there 
these  stanzas  were  written  : 

Proud  towers  the  frowning  wall  that  bounds  the  west. 
Here  the  tired  exile  reins  his  steed — to  rest. 
Turret  on  turret  in  mid-air  suspended 
Till  with  the  distant  woods  of  Shen-se  blended: 
Tower  rears  on  tower  upon  the  Sze-Chuen  clouds. 
And  mighty  mountain  upon  mountain  crowds; 
Their  craggy  peaks  up  to  heaven's  bound  do  rise, 
While  the  waste's  vast  extension  dims  men's  eyes. 

"  There  is  a  charm  of  real  tenderness  in  Lin's  verses  to  his  wife. 


expressing  the  delight  he  felt  at  receiving  her  portrait — assurance 
in  his  exile  of  her  unchangeable  affection.  She  is  spoken  of  as  a 
woman  of  high  education,  but  appears  to  have  suffered  from 
some  deformity  in  her  hands,  to  which  he  makes  allusion  in  his 
address.      This  is  only  an  extract : 

Like  the  wild  water-fowls,  in  mutual  love 
Kach  upon  each  dependent,  did  we  move  ; 
But  now — grief-stricken— a  poor,  lonely  man, 
I  roam  in  desolate  exile  !     Still  the  ban 
Of  separation  is  less  hard  from  thee — 
Beloved  !  than  would  the  horse-hide  cerement  be! 
Why  should  I  weep? — I  breathe  the  mountain  air, 
Altho  a  herdsman  s  humble  garb  I  wear- 
Yet  I  must  weep — for  my  mind's  troubled  eye 
Sees  thee  on  suffering's  couch  of  misery  ; 
The  gay  cosmetics  all  neglected— thou 
Dost  never  need  the  flattering  mirror  now  ; 
Yet  thy  fair  characters  in  verse  outpoured, 
Have  raptured  all  my  soul — mine  own  adored  ! 
I  see  thee  -  welcome  thee  -  in  every  line. 
Whose  every  pencil  touch,  dear  Wife,  is  thine  ! " 


PETER      ALTENBERG:      A      VIENNESE 
IMPRESSIONIST. 

AN  interesting  member  of  the  young  Austrian  school  of  wri- 
ters is  Herr  Peter  Altenberg,  who  has  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion in  Vienna  more  quickly  than  an}-  other  writer  of  recent 
years.  He  is  rather  difficult  to  classify  as  an  author,  for  his 
work  can  not  be  called  either  play,  novel,  or  short  story.  The 
two  volumes  upon  which  his  fame  rests — "  Wie  ich  es  se/ie" 
("As  I  See  It  ")  and  "Ashantee" — are  little  prose  lyrics,  piquant 
scenes,  often  not  'over  half  a  dozen  lines  and  never  over  two  or 
three  pages  in  length,  but  possessing  a  distinctive  note  of  their 
own,  a  seductive  and  yet  elusive  Wienerisch  charm.  A  writer 
in  Literature  (London,  August  11)  says  of  him   : 

"Herr  Altenberg  is  a  Viennese  of  the  Viennese.  He  knows 
how  to  depict  in  a  few  simple  words  every  nuance  of  life  in  the 
most  decadent  city  in  the  world.  He  has  been  called  the  Mae- 
terlinck of  every-day  life.  His  art  not  only  reveals  the  dress  and 
bearing  of  a  group  of  figures,  but  in  one  vivid  flash  one  gets  a 
glimpse  into  the  soul  beneath.  His  is  essentially  the  genius  of 
suggestion,  and  in  a  few  lines  he  can  indicate  a  truer  picture  of 
Viennese  manners  than  could  be  gained  by  plodding  through 
a  whole  library  of  the  Austrian  novels  of  Miss  Gerard.  Herr 
Altenberg  never  goes  beyond  those  blue  pine-girdled  Austrian 
lakes  where  in  summer  Vienna  bathes,  boats,  and  makes  holi- 
day. 'Ashantee'  suggests  travel  in  the  land  of  fetishes  and  the 
grave  failures,  but  'Ashantee'  is  in  the  Vienna  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, and  in  a  series  of  staccato  dialogs  the  writer  records  his 
ethnological  flirtatious  with  dusky  exotic  beauties  encamped 
there  for  a  season.  In  none  of  his  pages  does  the  dramatic  mo- 
ment occur  in  which  a  man  comes  face  to  face  with  his  fate. 
Men,  women,  and  children  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life,  decked 
out  for  life,  lLe  a  bride  for  her  bridegroom,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen,  lacking  the  courage  to  bid  their  slumbering 
passions  wake.  There  is  in  some  of  Altenberg' s  figures  much 
that  is  symbolical  of  the  passing  away  of  the  old  Austrian  type, 
and  of  the  appearance  of  a  newer  and  robuster  race.  The  aspi- 
rations of  modern  Austria  are  enshrined  in  the  following  little 
impressionist  picture : 

'  Fishing  must  be  very  slow, '  remarked  a  grown-up  young  lady 
who  knew  as  much  about  fishing  as  most  young  ladies. 

'If  it  was  slow  I  shouldn't  fish.'  said  the  girl-child  with  gold- 
en-brown hair  and  long  gazelle-like  legs.  She  stood  on  the  bank 
fishing  with  all  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  the  angler.  She 
took  the  fish  she  had  caught  off  the  hook  and  dashed  it  on  the 
ground. 

The  fish  died. 

The  lake  lay  flashing  in  the  sunlight.     There  was  a  fragrance 
of  reeds  and  rushes,  water  forget-me-nots,  and  irises  in   the  air. 
Through  the  open  windows  of  the  hotel  came  the  rattle  of  pla 
and  knives  and  forks.      The  little  fish  danced  a  short  wild  dance 
on  the  ground,  such  as  savages  dance  — and  died. 

The  child  went  on  fishing  with  all  the  imperturbable  gravity 
of  the  angler.  'Je  ne  permettrais  jamais  que  ma  rille  s'adonnat 
a  une  occupation  si  cruelle, '  said  a  lady  who  sat  on  a  seat  not  far 
off.  The  child  took  the  fish  she  had  caught  off  the  hook  and 
dashed  it  on  the  ground  close  to  the  lady's  feet.  The  fish  died. 
It  leaped,  wriggling  in  the  air,  and  then  fell  back  dead.     A  sim- 
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pie  enough  death.  It  even  forgot  to  dance  ;  it  just  jumped  into 
eternity  without  more  ado. 

"  Oh,  dear  ! '  exclaimed  the  lady.  '  how  cruel  !'  And  yet  on  the 
intent  face  of  the  cruel  little  angler  with  the  golden-brown  hair 
and  the  gazelle-like  legs,  lay  promise  of  a  profound  beauty  and 
a  dawning  soul. 

The  face  of  the  aristocratic  compassionate  lady  was  faded,  in- 
insipid— a  wreck.  She  would  never  bring  light,  joy,  and  warmth 
into  any  one's  life  again  ;   therefore  she  felt  for  the  fish. 

'  Why  should  it  die  when  it  still  had  life  in  it?  '  she  thought,  as 
another  fish  turned  a  somersault,  and  then  died  a  simple,  quiet 
death. 

The  child  went  on  fishing  witli  all  the  imperturbable  gravity 
of  the  angler.  She  made  a  charming  picture  with  her  great  ear- 
nest eyes,  her  golden-brown  hair,  and  her  gazelle -like  legs. 

Perhaps  one  day  she  too  would  be  sorry  for  the  fish  and  say 
'Je  ne  permettrais  jamais  que  ma  fille  s'adonnat  a  une  occupa- 
tion si  cruelle  !' 

But  such  tender  emotions  only  spring  up  on  the  grave  of  dead 
hopes  and  vanished  dreams.     So,  lovely  child,  fish  on  ! 

All  unconsciously  you  are  exercising  your  divine  prerogative. 

Kill  the  poor  little  fish,  and  fish  on  ! 

"Altenberg's  motto  '  Mon  verre  n'est  pas  grand,  mais  je  bois 
dans  mon  verre!'  ['My  glass  is  not  large,  but  I  drink  out  of 
it']  is  significant  of  his  ideal  of  compression.  But  in  his  two 
slender  volumes  of  pen-pictures  he  has  been  successful  in  epi- 
tomizing all  the  grace  and  culture,  the  tears  and  smiles  of  modern 
Vienna." 


A  NEW  CANADIAN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  VERSE. 

A  VOLUME  lately  published  in  London,  containing  the  work 
of  135  Canadian  poets,  has  received  sornewhat  reserved 
criticism  from  the  hands  of  the  English  reviewers,  who,  having 
shown  their  willingness  to  applaud  the  Canadian  spirit  of  im- 
perialism during  war-time,  seem  to  condemn  the  lack  of  it  in 
Canadian  verse.  While  commending  the  effort  of  the  Canadians 
to  create  a  distinctive  type  of  poetry,  the  critics  judge  severely 
what  they  regard  as  a  feeble  imitation,  upon  a  new  soil,  of  the 
traditions  of  English  poetry.     The  London  Academy  says  : 

"Save  for  scenic  distinctions,  patriotic  Canadian  allusions, 
this  volume  is  much  like  a  collection  of  lesser  English  verse. 
It  does  not  show  that  Canada  is  yet 'going  strong'  in  poetry. 
There  is  evidently  much  fertility,  much  fluency,  but  a  conspicu- 
ous lack  of  condensation.  The  ballad,  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
made  the  fashionable  form  in  England,  does  not  seem  to  flourish 
in  Canada  as  in  its  sister-colony,  Australia.  There  is  nothing 
here,  for  example,  like  the  ringing  and  swinging  verses  of  the 
Australian  Lawson.  Nor  yet  is  Canada  eminent  in  meditative 
verse — sparse  enough  in  England  since  Mr.  Watson  '  cares  not 
his  idle  bagpipe  up  to  raise'  (the  expression  is  Spenser's,  not 
ours !)  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  has  fallen  silent.  Descriptive 
poetry,  or  lyrics  chiming  of  external  nature,  and  the  joy — some- 
times the  melancholy — of  life  ;  these  make  up  by  far  the  bulk  of 
this  collection.  Shelley — stripped  of  metaphysics  and  the  flush 
of  imagery  fallen  from  him  ;  Keats,  without  condensation  of 
phrase  and  figure  ;  such  seem  to  be  the  dominant  inspiration  of 
Canada.  Something,  at  times,  of  Tennyson  one  naturally  finds  ; 
rarely  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Once  only  we  find  the  trace  of  Edgar 
Foe  :  Emerson  and  the  other  American  poets  seem  to  be  uninflu- 
ential." 

Of  this  vast  array  of  poets,  there  is  but  one  who  seems  to  have 
met  with  marked  praise,  and  that  is  Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  of  whom 
The  Academy  writes  : 

"In  him  the  Canadian  fondness  tor  external  nature  and  the 
joic  de  vivre  culminates,  reaches  fulfilment  and  distinction. 
Has  he  not  indeed  sung— and  sung  bravely — of  'the  outward 
eye,'  as  Wordsworth  did  of  '  the  inward  eye'  ?  That  was  in  the 
'Songs  from  Vagabondia, '  where  his  work,  indistinguishably 
mixed  with  Mr.  Richard  Ilovey's,  naturally  fails  to  obtain  for 
him  individual  credit.  But  all  his  work  is  a  s  >ng  of  the  outward 
eye,  full  of  manhood  and  the  'shrill  spirit  '  of  the  open  wind,  in 
which  no  morbidity  can  live.  It  is  not  always  perfect  poetry,  it 
does  not  always  'come  oil','  and  he  is  not  caret ul  to  bring  it  off 
when  the  shaping  impulse  fails;  he  is  not,  that  is  to  say,  emi- 
nently an  artist  ;  but  it  is  good  to  walk  with  Mr.  Carman  on  the 
road  of  life — and  how  many  modern  poets  are  good  travel-com- 


rades? Flashes,  too,  there  are  of  deeper  things,  struck  off  with 
an  adventurous  individuality,  hardy  things  which  give  you  a 
pleased  fillip  of  surprise.  Of  this  poet  Canada  may  with  right 
be  proud." 

In  the  same  way,  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  calls  Mr.  Carman  a 
poet  with  "a  certain  vague,  sunset  individuality";  but  the  re- 
viewer does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  the  Canadian  anthology  as  a 
whole  that  it  contains  "stuff"  showing  "sheer,  staring  incom- 
petence, "  whose  "  perusal  leaves  us  with  a  rather  depressing  view 
of  Canadian  verse  and  Canadian  criticism." 


GOOD   TIDINGS   FOR    STUDENTS    OF    THE 
FRENCH    LANGUAGE. 

THE  superior  board  of  public  instruction  in  France,  whose 
discussions  ordinarily  receive  but  little  attention  from  the 
general  public,  has  just  made  a  decision  which  can  not  fail  to 
cause  a  great  commotion.  It  refers  to  nothing  less  than  a  re- 
modeling of  French  grammar- — a  revolutionary  modification  of 
the  syntax  and  orthography  in  the  direction  of  simplification.  We 
quote  the  following  particulars  from  the  Courrier  des  EtatS' 
I  Tnis  : 

"  We  are  compelled,  considering  the  general  interest  in  the 
subject,  to  enter  into  some  details  which  are  necessarily  rather 
dry.  Let  us  begin  with  the  substantive.  The  words  aigle, 
amour,  orgue,  delice,  hymtte,  automne,  enfant,  wuvre,  arge, 
periode,  paques,  gens,  which  until  now  have  been  subject  to 
perilous  vagaries  in  regard  to  gender,  are  brought  back  to  habits 
of  the  greatest  simplicity.  As  to  proper  names  and  foreign 
words  whose  plurals  were  often  full  of  traps  for  the  unwary, 
they  all  follow  the  same  rule.  One  now  is  to  write,  the  Cor- 
neilles,  the  te-deums,  the  ex-votos,  etc. 

"  Neither  does  the  article  escape  reform.  Before  a  proper  noun 
it  is  never  obligatory.  It  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  Dante,  or 
Tasse,  Neither  are  you  forced  to  write  any  longer  de  bon  fruits, 
if  you  prefer  des  bans  fruits.  Finally,  you  may  choose  between 
le  plus,  le  mains,  les  plus,  les  mains,  in  the  difficult  cases  with 
which  y-ou  are  acquainted.  Still  more  important  are  the  changes 
in  those  confounded  (excuse  the  warmth  of  the  expression,  the 
French  word  is  even  stronger)  compound  words  whose  equivocal 
agreements,  whose  hypothetical  hyphens,  whose  plurals  without 
regularity,  render  them  the  nightmare  of  children.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  several  elementary  words  may  be  joined 
into  a  single  one,  taking  the  final  s  in  the  plural.  For  example, 
des  gagnepetits,  des  bassecours,  des  grandrouts,  des  rouge- 
gorges,  des  choufleurs,  etc.  As  for  the  hyphen  and  the  apos- 
trophe, they  are  in  compound  words  deliberately  condemned. 

"The  words  nu,  demi,  feu ,  joint,  e.xcepte,  nouveau-ne,  etc., 
were  not  very  easy  to  deal  with.  Henceforth  they  will  contain 
no  snare  and  will  agree  logically  with  the  nouns  to  which  they 
refer,  as  feue  ma  tante,  une  demie  lieure,  alter  nus  pieds,  etc. 
The  same  for  vingt,  cent,  mille  {trots  cents  vingt,  mille  huit 
cents,  quatre  vingt s  di.\).  For  the  expressions  indicating  a 
shade  of  color,  and  for  those  little  words  full  of  uncertainty  such 
as  tout,  mime  aucun  ehacun,  I'assemble'e  toute  entiere,  nous 
mimes,  etc.,  the  use  of  all  these  is  to  be  simplified  according  to 
normal  rules. 

"  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  syntax  of  the  verbs, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  rules  regulating  plus  d'un,  itn  pen 
de  c' est,  have  been  made  clearer  and  more  simple,  and  that  the 
use  of  the  negation  ne  after  the  verbs  of  fear,  of  doubt,  etc.,  is 
no  longer  necessary;  de  peur  qu'il  aille  and  a  mains  qu'il 
vienne. 

"  We  have  kept  the  best  news  for  the  last.  The  troublesome 
imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  no  longer  required  afcer  the  con- 
ditional ;  the  present  will  suffice.  As  to  the  past  participle — that 
terrible  participle,  the  cause  of  such  countless  numbers  of  head- 
aches, has  become  more  tractable.  You  will  write  henceforth, 
if  you  please,  les  livres  que j' ai  lu,  and  cites  se  sant  tu. 

"  We  have  purposely  said,  '  if  you  please, '  for  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  all  these  simplifications  are,  at  least  for  the  present, 
provisional.  They  are  only  tolerated.  Those  who  have  learned 
the  old  rules  may  apply  them  as  heretofore,  and  will  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so.      But,  we  repeat,  it  will  not  be  counted  a  mis- 
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take  in  the  first  and  secondary  examinations,  if  the  candidate 
uses  the  liberties  specified  in  the  foregoing.  It  is  probable  that 
with  the  next  school  year  these  decisions  will  be  followed  in  the 
examinations  ;  first  in  those  connected  with  public  instruction, 
then,  after  an  understanding  among  the  different  directors,  in 
examinations  of  all  kinds.  Those  who  are  the  most  to  be  pitied 
now  are  the  professors,  and  above  all  the  examiners,  who  will 
be  obliged  to  relearn  their  grammar  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  constitutes  a  mistake  and  what  does  not." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WILL     INDIANA     BECOME    THE     LITERARY 
CENTER     OF    AMERICA? 

SINCE  the  days  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  wilder- 
ness would  cautiously  approach  the  door  of  the  cabin  and 
call  out  "  Who's  yer?"  to  the  person  who  knocked  after  night- 
fall, the  Hoosier  has  been  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  in  national 
life.  Vincennes,  in  Indiana,  was  the  first  capital  of  the  vast 
Northwest  Territory,  and  here  its  first  laws  were  drawn  up,  its 
first  influential  church  erected,  and  its  first  college  founded. 
Later,  Indiana  began  to  set  the  pace  for  the  "West  in  science 
also,  and  New  Harmony,  where  the  study  of  geology  in  America 
was  first  organized,  became  a  center  of  biological  science. 

Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  who  points  out  some  of  these  facts  in 
7 he  Independent  (August  23) ,  believes  apparently  that  Indiana 
is  also  to  have  a  sort  of  literary  hegemony  over  the  West,  and  that 
it  may  even  perhaps  become  the  center  of  American  art  and  litera- 
ture, as  it  now  is  of  population.  He  gives  a  Homeric  list  of  wri- 
ters who  through  birth  or  residence  have  already  brought  honor  to 
that  State — Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Edward  Eggleston,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  John  Hay,  Joaquin  Miller,  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
John  James  Piatt,  John  Clark  Ridpath.  Lew  Wallace,  Jacob  P. 
Dunn,  Charles  Major  ("Edward  Caskoden"),  Booth  Tarkington, 
and  others.  Whether  or  not  Hoosiers  have  a  right  to  set  up  as 
litterateurs,  he  remarks,  a  "lusty  lot  of  them  have  successfully 
assumed  the  responsibility  "  ;  and  he  clinches  his  argument  as 
follows : 

"If  I  say  that  Miss  Anna  Nicholas  in  her  'Wabash  Idylls' 
shows  more  of  the  true  art  of  fiction  than  can  be  found  in  any 
Eastern  writer's  stories  before  the  days  of  Hawthorne,  I  say  it 
to  clinch  a  fact  in  American  literary  history.  Virginia  was  an 
old,  old  commonwealth  when  Poe  was  born.  Think  of  New 
York's  age  when  Cooper  wrote  his  backwoods  romances — of 
South  Carolina's  venerable  standing  during  the  activity  of  Wil- 
liam Gilmore  Simms.  Hartford  was  more  than  two  hundred 
years  advanced  when  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  made  her  home 
there  ;  but  Crawfordsville  was  not  eighty  at  the  advent  of  '  Ben 
Hur. '  It  is  thus  history  talks  with  brutal  independence  in  its 
voice.  We  may  have  said,  'Who's  yer?  '  for  '  Who  is  here?  '  in 
the  days  of  leather  latch-strings  and  flint-lock  rifles  ;  but  even 
then  we  ruled  the  land  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi  and 
from  the  Ohio  to  Canada,  and  were  laying  the  concrete  founda- 
tion for  the  center  of  population  and  civilization  in  America! 
Old  Vincennes  was  but  a  huddle  of  cabins  around  a  mission 
church  and  a  stockade  in  the  year  1800.  Now  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  life  throbs  not  fifty  miles  from  the  beautiful  new  city. 

"Isn't  it  time  to  change  the  definition  of  'Hoosier'  and  re- 
model the  tradition  unrighteously  tagged  thereupon?  'As  Indi- 
ana goes,  so  goes  the  Union,'  may  yet  be  as  true  in  literature  as 
in  politics  !  Have  you  heard  of  our  Western  Association  of  Wri- 
ters and  our  women's  clubs?  If  you  haven't,  you  are  slow. 
Literature  is  honestly  and  eagerly  studied  in  Indiana,  not  by 
way  of  a  fad,  but  for  the  love  of  it.  Education  is  with  us  an  ob- 
ject rather  than  a  means.  We  have  the  best  schools  in  the  world 
— not  universities  and  hoary  colleges,  indeed — schools  for  the 
people;  democratic  schools  in  which  our  entire  population  is 
trained  to  love  books.  We  create  a  demand  for  all  sorts  of  good 
literary  wares.  Our  rural  mail-route  wagons  are  already  carry- 
ing books,  magazines,  and  literary  journals  to  remotest  country 
homes.  We  are  in  the  great  current,  and  we  are  happy.  Why 
shall  not  a  'Hoosier'  be  a  poet  if  the  Muses  pull  his  hair?" 


ENGLISH     AND    AMERICAN     VIEWS     OF     "THE 
REIGN    OF    LAW." 

MR.  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  latest  story,  which  is  now 
the  most  popular  book  of  the  month,  is  meeting  for  the 
most  part  with  friendly  treatment  from  the  critics.  In  England, 
in  spite  of  a  few  sneers  from  the  more  conservative  reviews, 
the  estimate  of  the  book  is  rather  high.  Literature  (August  4) 
says : 

"Tho  we  can  not,  hand  on  heart,  pronounce 'The  Increasing 
Purpose'  [British  for 'The  Reign  of  Law']  to  be  a  very  great 
work  of  literature,  we  may  safely  assert  that  it  will  achieve  a 
large  success  and  achieve  it  on  its  merits.  What  are  those  mer- 
its? They  do  not  consist  in  style,  for  Mr.  Allen  spoils  an  oth- 
erwise serviceable  style  by  such  phrases  as  '  a  pomological 
pyramid'  (by  which  he  means  'a  pile  of  apples'),  and  he  is  oc- 
casionally led  by  a  self-conscious  endeavor  to  be  picturesque  into 
affected  rhetoric  and  shapeless  enumerations  that  seem  to  be  an 
echo  of  Walt  Whitman.  They  do  not  consist  in  originality  ;  for 
those  who  have  watched  the  career  of  the  religious  novel  in  Eng- 
land, who  have  lived  through  the  doubts  and  soul-searchings  of 
a  Robert  Elsmere  or  a  David  Grieve,  will  find  little  that  is  new, 
intellectually  or  psychologically,  in  the  increasing  purpose  of  this 
somewhat  grievous  David  of  Kentucky.  They  can  hardly  de- 
pend upon  the  interest  roused  by  the  characters,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hero,  all  the  characters  of  the  book  are  merely 
sketched  in,  altho  the  sketches  of  the  girl  whom  David  woos  and 
wins,  of  his  father  and  especially  of  his  mother,  the  farmer's  in- 
dolent wife  '  who  lives  in  her  house  with  the  regularity  and  con- 
tentment of  an  insect  in  a  dead  log,'  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  indeed 
admirable.  The  success  of  the  book  will  be  due  to  merits  quite 
other  than  these.  The  tone  of  the  author,  who  deals  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  farmer's  boy  in  a  manner  always 
reverent  and  yet  sympathetic,  will  commend  it  to  the  jviblic ; 
and  the  unlimited  interest  in  religious  questions,  the  unlimited 
desire  for  not  over-subtle  theological  discussion,  which  are  inher- 
ent in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  once  more  be  gratified  by  'The 
Increasing  Purpose.'  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  book 
shares  the  great  merit  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  works.  The 
atmosphere  produced  by  the  observant  descriptions  of  the  hemp- 
farms  and  the  hemp-breakers  of  Kentucky,  survivals  from  the  old 
time,  in  the  days  when  after  the  great  and  terrible  moments  of 
the  Civil  War  a  new  spirit  was  astir  in  the  land  and  new  aspira- 
tions were  making  themselves  felt  in  men's  hearts,  is  wholly  ap- 
propriate to  the  story,  and  gives  it  a  sense  of  unity  which  goes 
far  to  render  the  book  a  work  of  art. " 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (July  25)  says: 

"In  these  days  of  vulgarity,  cheapness,  and  smartness,  of 
problem  plays  and  society  novels,  such  a  book  as  this  is  a  rare 
event,  and  as  refreshing  as  it  is  rare.  For  this  book,  which  will 
be  no  surprise  to  the  readers  of  the  author's  previous  novel,  'The 
Choir  Invisible, '  is  a  beautiful  one — beautiful  alike  in  thought, 
tone,  and  language,  leaving  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  succes- 
sion of  delicately  painted  and  utterly  truthful  pictures  of  nature 
and  country  life  in  Kentucky  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  one  character  study  of  extraordinary  breadth,  power, 
and  interest.  .  .  .  To  our  readers  we  say,  Get  this  book,  read  it, 
and  ponder  over  it." 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  in  The  Critic  (New  York,  August)  dif- 
fers from  T he  Westminster  Gazette  and  some  other  critics  who 
regard  "  David  "  as  a  fine  and  original  creation.     He  says  : 

"The  hero  is  an  automaton,  with  the  colossal  figure  and  men- 
tal force  of  a  Lincoln  and  the  leonine  head  of  a  Beethoven  ;  and 
he  is  not  made  human  by  an  accumulation  of  details  as  to  how 
he  broke  hemp,  or  stood  in  the  smoke-house 'beside  the  meat- 
bench,  scraping  the  saltpeter  off  a  large  middling,  and  rubbing 
it  with  red  pepper.'  Gabriella  is  a  little  more  real,  tho  only  real 
by  comparison  with  the  abstraction  known  as  David.  The  book 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  mental  processes  which 
turned  David,  and  have  turned  many  another  youth,  from  an 
orthodox  believer  into  a  scientific  doubter.  It  contains,  further- 
more, some  excellent  bits  of  observation  and  description — rather 
too   many  of   them,   perhaps,   and  some  of  them   a  little  over- 
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wrought.  There  are  a  few — a  very  few — touches  of  humor.  But 
the  story  is  long  drawn  out ;  the  writer  is  obviously  burdened  by 
his  in  no  wise  novel  message  ;  and  the  attempt  to  relate  the  hero, 
and  to  a  slighter  extent  the  heroine  also,  with  the  past  of  the 
race  is  too  formal  and  persistent  to  be  artistic,  tho  it  is  eminently 
successful  in  the  account  of  David's  trial  for  heresy.  .  .  .  'The 
Reign  of  Law'  is  a  very  much  wholesomer  story  than  '  The  Choir 
Invisible'  ;  and  it  will  probably  not  disappoint  the  large  audience 
the  latter  work  has  made  for  its  author,  largely  because  it  is  per- 
vaded by  the  same  note  of  sentimentality  that  resounds  through- 
out that  enormously  successful  romance.  For  our  own  part  we 
wish  Mr.  Allen  would  rededicate  his  rare  talents  to  the  produc- 
tion of  books  in  his  earlier  manner — books  that  one  can  enjoy  and 
praise  without  misgiving  or  qualification — little  masterpieces  like 
'A  Kentucky  Cardinal.'" 

The  religious  press  do  not  express  an  overplus  of  admiration 
for  the  book.      The  Church  Standard  (Prot.  Episc,  July  21)  says  : 

"Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  has  done  a  very  silly  thing.  Having 
a  fine  talent  for  description  and  a  more  than  ordinarily  happy 
faculty  for  narration,  he  chooses  to  take  up  a  theme  which  is 
about  as  dreary  as  his  own  Kentucky  hemp-fields  at  the  end  of 
autumn.  Beyond  all  question,  the  best  part  of  this  book  is  the 
opening,  in  which,  through  many  pages,  Mr.  Allen  describes  the 
hemp  culture  in  Kentucky.  It  is  very  instructive  to  people  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  hemp  ;  and  he  invests  the  scenery  of  the 
hemp-fields  and  the  toil  of  the  laborers  with  a  mingled  pathos 
and  nobility  which  make  the  reader  forget  the  sordidness  of  the 
reality.  Mr.  Allen  gives  it  to  be  very  clearly  understood  that 
David's  is  his  own  religion  and  that  David's  monotonous 'law' 
is  the  wooden  god  of  his  own  dreary  idolatry.  No  doubt  Mr.  Al- 
len knows  ;  but  if  there  is  anything  to  make  him  imagine  that 
the  propagation  of  his  dry  and  dreary  agnosticism  will  make  men 
either  better  or  happier,  he  keeps  that  secret  very  closely  to  him- 
self. The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Allen  has  lost  his  way.  Whatever 
faculty  he  has  is  not  that  of  a  philosopher  but  of  a  novelist ;  not 
that  of  a  prophet  but  of  a  story-teller;  and  in  this  book,  aban- 
doning the  line  of  his  own  best  powers,  he  enters  on  the  cheap 
and  easy  and  very  hackneyed  highways  of  infidel  fiction." 

The  Catholic  News  (Rom.  Cath.,  August  18)  says: 

"Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  is  a  word-painter  of  much  cleverness, 
but  he  has  no  fitness  for  the  task  which  he  undertakes  in  his  latest 
book.  He  blunders  into  a  department  of  knowledge  like  a  bull 
into  a  china-shop,  with  results  quite  disastrous  to  order  and  sense. 
He  discusses  the  most  serious  questions  of  religion  in  a  manner 
which,  despite  its  blandishment  of  styde,  convicts  him  of  culpa- 
ble ignorance.  .  .  .  Mr.  Allen  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
trying  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve.  The  experiment  may  amuse  his 
readers,  tho  it  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  sanity  of  the  ex- 
perimentist.  Were  he  to  employ  the  same  methods  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  other  science  than  that  of  theology,  he  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  schools  an  Ishmael. " 


BRITISH    COPYRIGHT   IN   SPEECHES. 

THE  controversy  in  England  over  the  question  of  copyright 
in  speeches,  to  which  we  have  several  times  referred  (see 
The  Literary  Digest,  November  4,  December  23),  has  at  last 
been  settled  by  the  court  of  highest  resort— the  House  of  Lords, 
the  "law  lords"  sitting  as  judges.  The  Publishers'  Weekly 
(August  11)  gives  the  following  resume  of  the  dispute: 

"The  case  arose  over  the  verbatim  reports  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
which,  in  1896,  were  first  published  and  copyrighted  by  the 
Loudon  'limes,  and  then,  in  1899,  reprinted  without  permission 
by  John  Lane,  in  Lord  Rosebery's  book  'Appreciations  and 
Addresses.'  As  Lord  Rosebery  made  no  claim  to  copyright  in 
his  speeches,  The  Times,  as  it  had  duly  registered  its  reports 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  British  Copyright  Law, 
promptly  brought  action  against  Mr.  Lane  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  infringed  its  copyright.  There  was  no  dispute  concern- 
ing the  facts,  the  only  issue  being  whether,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  reporters  of  public  speeches  of  other  people  were 
authors  or  not.  It  was  also  admitted  that  the  reports,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  determine,  reproduced  the  exact  words  used  by- 
Lord  Rosebery  without  abridgment  or  elaboration.     An  injunc- 


tion was  granted  in  the  Chancery  Division,  but  the  decision  was 
reversed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Now  the  House  of  Lords,  four 
judges  against  one,  has  definitely  established  the  reporter's  right 
or  that  of  his  employer.  Lord  Rosebery,  it  was  contended  by 
Augustine  Birrell,  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  was  the  author  of 
his  speech.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  the  view  that  the  re- 
porter was  the  author  of  the  report  of  the  speech,  and  that  the 
statute  gives  copyright  to  the  first  producer  of  a  book,  'whether 
it  be  accurate  or  inaccurate,  of  literary  merit  or  no  merit  what- 
ever.'  Under  this  ruling  an  English  stenographer  can  take 
down  any  uncopyrighted  utterance  and  figure  in  the  role  of  au- 
thor by  copyrighting  the  transcript  of  his  notes." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (August  22)  remarks  upon  this 
judgment : 

"The  decision  of  the  English  law  lords  that  a  reporter  is  en- 
titled to  copyright  in  the  speeches  is  said  to  be  good  law.  To 
the  man  in  the  street  it  appears  a  decided  encouragement  of 
'verbatim  authorship'  ;  and  that  reporters  regard  it  as  such  is 
indicated  by  the  following  letter,  printed  first  in  'J he  Echo.  A 
good  understanding  with  the  author-reporter  is  the  thing — at 
least  so  the  reporter  thinks,  as  he  writes  to  Mr.  Lane : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Since  the  reporter  has  been  adjudged  the  owner 
of  copyright  in  a  speech,  may  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  speeches  made  annually  by  various  speak- 
ers which  would  have  considerable  value  as  literary  productions? 
As  a  verbatim  author,  I  beg  to  offer  you  the  next  half-dozen 
speeches  to  be  made  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Birrell,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  John  Morley. 
They  could  be  brought  out  as  a  volume  of  copyright  literary  es- 
says, and  as  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  stating  by  whom 
the  speeches  were  made,  I,  as  the  author,  would  of  course  stipu- 
late that  my  name  should  appear  on  the  title-page. '  " 


NOTES. 

The  announcement  that  the  complete  works  of  Emerson  are  to  find  a 
place  in  the  Minerva  Library — one  of  the  popular  British  editions  of  stand- 
ard works— leads  The  Academy  to  say:  "For  individual  prose  works  of 
Emerson  there  has  always  been  in  England  a  gratifying  demand.  Of  'The 
Conduct  of  Life,'  of  '  English  Traits,'  of  '  Representative  Men,'  of  '  Society 
and  Solitude,'  and  so  forth,  there  have  been  many  editions— a  fact  which 
reflects  credit  upon  the  English  reading  public." 

It  sometimes  pays  for  a  learned  counsel  to  be  up  in  matters  of  literature 
as  well  as  of  the  law.  The  London  Morning  Post  relates  that  in  a  recent 
Bow  Street  case  in  which  a  bookseller  was  being  tried  for  selling  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  celebrated  "Heptameron  "  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
the  defendant's  counsel  suddenly  asked  the  police  witness  whether  he  re- 
garded "Tom  Jones  "  as  an  improper  book.  The  witness  had  read  it,  and 
unhesitatingly  answered  "I  do."  "Are  you  aware,"  said  the  Socratic 
counsel  again,  "that  the  novel  in  question  was  written  by  a  former  chief 
magistrate  of  this  court?"  This  reminiscence  of  the  long-forgotten  fact 
that  Fielding — who  had  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Leyden — was  once 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  settled  the  question  of 
the  standing  of  "Tom  Jones  "  and  "The  Heptameron,"  and  the  jury 
promptly  acquitted  the  bookseller. 

Mr.  ALFRED  AUSTIN  has  just  been  put  upon  the  civil  list  with  a  pension 
of  .£200  ($1,000)  a  year,  and  the  usual  chorus  of  dispraise  has  arisen  which 
is  heard  of  late  whenever  the  Poet  Laureate  is  mentioned.  T/te  West- 
minster Gazette  says  :  "Critics,  however,  should  remember  that  Mr.  Austin 
was  a  Tory  leader-writer  before  he  was  lavueate,  and  perhaps  his  reward 
is  rather  for  his  labors  in  the  former  capacity  than  for  any  eminence  at- 
tained in  the  poetic  line.  Still,  of  course,  it  is  as  laureate  that  Mr.  Austin 
is  known  now,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  he  once  issued — in  1870 — a 
book  entitled  'The  Poetry  of  the  Period,'  in  which  he  had  something  to  say 
of  his  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  same  office.  One  quotation  will 
suffice.  He  wrote  :  '  "  In  Memoriam  "  will  assuredly  be  handed  over  to  the 
dust  as  soon  as  the  generation  arises  which  has  come  to  its  senses.'  Thirty 
years  hence  what,  one  wonders,  will  be  the  opinion  on  Mr.  Austin's  poe- 
try?" 

SiNCi':  the  death  of  Brahms,  a  struggle  has  been  going  on  between  his 
relatives  and  several  musical  societies  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his 
possessions.  According  to  the  Vienna  Neue  Preie  Presse,  a  list  of  the  items 
composing  the  estate  has  just  been  made,  and  includes  a  deposit  in  the 
Deutschen  Reichsbank  of  180,000  florins  [$87,000],  to  which  is  to  be  added  an 
interest  in  a  firm  of  music  publishers  to  the  value  of  6,000  florins  [$2,910]. 
The  inventory  of  valuable  objects  is  very  lengthy  and  includes  presents 
made  by  various  public  bodies  and  private  admirers  ;  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  a  large  laurel  wreath  in  solid  silver.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  he  did  not  possess  a  piano  of  his  own.  His  collection  of  autographs 
was  a  magnificent  one,  and  numbered  182.  Among  others  are  a  musical 
autograph  of  Beethoven,  many  compositions  of  Mozart,  works  of  Schubert 
and  Schumann,  fragments  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  and  twenty  letters 
of  Wagner  ;  compositions  of  Hector  Berlioz,  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Donizetti, 
Ilayden,  Joachim,  l.iszt,  Rubinstein,  Sechter,  Spohr,  Johann  Strauss. 
Weber  (six  songsand  a  letter  to  Spohr");  also  a  letter  from  Kine;  Ludwig  II. 
to  Wagner  ;  letters  from  (ioetbe,  Schiller  and  Ibsen  ;  poems  by  tirillparzer 
ami  Rfickcrt  ;  original  score  of  an  opera  by  Turgeneff. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WEIGHING   A    LOCOMOTIVE. 

THE  locomotive  gives  an  impression  of  great  weight  without 
any  hint  of  the  systematic  way  in  which  it  is  distributed 
over  the  different  axles.  Says  The  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment in  an  article  on  the  subject : 

"The  judicious  distribution  of  the  load  over  the  different 
wheels  is  one  of  the  numerous  delicate  problems  that  the  engi- 
neer has  to  solve,  and 
upon  the  excellence  of 
the  solution  depends 
the  equilibrium  of  the 
engine  in  running. 
The  weight  to  be 
given  the  driving- 
wheels,  that  is  to  say, 
those  which  are  actu- 
ated by  the  steam- 
engine  properly  so- 
called,  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  If 
the  weight  is  too  light 
it  ^involves  sliding 
through  want  of  ad- 
herence, and  if  it  is 
too  heavy  it  requires 

on  the  part  of  the  cylinders  an  excess  of  power.  In  such  cases 
the  work  is  irregular.  It  will  be  seen ,  then,  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  a  railway  company  not  to  put  a  new 
locomotive  in  service  until  after  it  has  assured  itself  that  the 
distribution  of  the  weight  has  been  effected  conformably  to  the 
calculations  of  the  engineers  who  have  designed  it. 

"The  great  Baldwin  works  in  the  United  States  proceed  in 
the  following  manner:  Scales  provided  with  a  special  seat 
are  mounted  upon  a  small  four-wheeled  truck  of  the  same  gage 
as  the  track  upon  which  the  locomotive  runs.  These  scales, 
thus  placed  under  each  pair  of  wheels,  give  the  load  at  the  point 
considered,  and  the  regulating  of  the  suspension  springs  is  done 
in  accordance  therewith. 

"  In  order  to  render  the  loads  of  its  locomotives  regular,  the 
Compagnie  du  Nord  (France)  employs  movable  scales  of  the 
Erha'rd  system  (Fig.  i) .  These  scales  consist  of  a  system  of 
double  levers,  and  the  small  arm  of  one  of  these  levers  carries  a 
seat  upon  which  is  places  the  spring  of  the  wheel  to  bo  weighed. 


in  which  all  the  parts  connected  with  transmission,  power,  and 
motion  are  admirably  combined,  but  also  an  intelligently  pro- 
portioned mass." 


Fig. 


■WEIGHING   A   LOCOMOTIVE. 
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FIG  2.— DETAILS  OK    THE  SCALES. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  equilibrium  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
weight  that  slides  over  the  long  arm  of  a  second  lever,  which  is 
graduated  as  in  ordinary  steelyards.  The  whole  is  very  strong, 
and  yet  easily  maneuvered.  Fig.  2,  which  gives  the  details  of 
the  scales,  will  allow  the  application,  which  is  of  great  sim- 
plicity, to  be  understood.  For  the  weighing  of  its  engines,  the 
Compagnie  de  l'Est  employs  weighing  bridges,  upon  which  the 
axles  are  placed.  The  entire  system  comprises  eight  bridges, 
each  capable  of  carrying  17.600  pounds. 

"As  may  be  seen,  a  locomotive  is  not  only  a  propulsion  engine 


THE    LONGEVITY   OF   SEEDS. 

T  N    an   article  on  the  general   subject  of  the  perpetuation  of 
*■      plant-life  by  seeds,  contributed   to   Science  and  Industry 

(September),  George  E.  Walsh  makes  the  following  observations 
on  the  commonly  circulated  stories  of  seeds  that  have  retained 

vitality  for  thousands 
of  years.     He  says  : 

"  There  are  undoubt- 
edly many  wild  sto- 
ries current  about  the 
wonderful  vitality 
and  longevity  of  cer- 
tain seeds.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the 
seeds  of  wheat  found 
in  the  sarcophagi  of 
Egyptian  mummies 
retain  their  power  to 
germinate  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  horticul- 
turists scout  the  idea 
as  one  lacking  in  proof  or  demonstration.  Seed  corn  from  the  ruins 
of  Thebes  has  likewise  been  said  to  germinate  after  an  existence 
of  no  telling  how  many  centuries,  and  some  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  seeds  from  the  Nile  mud-and-straw  bricks  of 
the  temples  have  retained  sufficient  fertility  to  germinate.  But 
all  official  tests  with  these  ancient  corn  and  wheat  seeds  that 
have  an  undoubted  antiquity  have  failed  to  make  a  single  one 
germinate.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  we  must  accept  these 
stories  of  wonderful  vitality  of  certain  seeds  as  untrue  until  some 
careful  and  official  test  has  been  made.  Travelers  returning 
from  the  Orient  with  the  seeds  of  wheat  purchased  from  wander- 
ing Arabs  or  shrewd  Eastern  hucksters  have  no  higher  authority 
than  the  word  of  irresponsible  venders  that  the  wheat  was  taken 
from  some  Egyptian  mummy  some  two  thousand  years  old." 

But,  while  rejecting  these  extraordinary  tales,  the  writer  be- 
lieves firmly  that  certain  seeds  have  the  power  of  retaining  their 
vitality  for  remarkable  periods,  wheat  and  maize  being  the  most 
important  in  this  respect.  Trustworthy  authorities,  he  says,  as- 
sert that  it  is  possible  for  seed  maize  or  wheat  to  retain  their  po- 
tential life  for  centuries  buried  in  the  ground  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  and  it  is  probable  that  nature  adopts  some 
such  method  to  preserve  certain  types  of  plants.  Certain  plants 
that  have  totally  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  at 
least  from  large  continents,  have  reappeared  after  a  lapse  of 
ages,  and  this  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  some  of  the 
seeds  remained  buried  in  the  earth,  where  they  remained  dor- 
mant until  exposed  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  If  this 
theory  be  true,  says  Mr.  Walsh,  we  know  not  what  new  species 
of  plants  we  might  be  the  means  of  reviving  by  turning  over  the 
deep  soil  of  some  swamp  or  rich  piece  of  upland.  To  quote 
again  : 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiments  that  many 
of  our  wild  forest  plants  produce  seeds  that,  when  buried  in  the 
subsoil,  can  retain  their  vitality  for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
years.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  by  taking  off  sut\ 
sive  layers  of  earth  from  an  old  swamp  or  field,  new  plants  will 
spring  up  from  seeds  that  must  have  long  been  dormant  in  the 
earth.  Corn  and  wheat  that  have  been  accidentally  lost  under 
old  buildings,  where  they  were  covered  with  soil,  but  unable  to 
get  a  ray  of  light,  have  sprung  into  growth  when  the  buildings 
were  removed. 

"Some  of  the  state  experiment-station  experts  are  now  making 
exhaustive  tests  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  longevity  of 
seeds.  Large  quantities  of  seeds  of  many  of  our  wild  and  culti- 
vated plants  are  selected  and  put  away  in  suitable  places  where 
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their  vitality  will  be  the  most  apt  to  be  conserved.  Every  year 
a  small  proportion  of  each  variety  of  these  seeds  is  tested  for 
their  germinating  powers.  In  this  way,  the  average  longevity 
of  each  species  will  be  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt.  Natu- 
rally, it  will  take  many  years  to  make  this  series  of  tests  of  much 
value,  for  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  great  longevity  among 
many  seeds,  and  all  that  the  scientific  test  can  ascertain  is  the 
relative  or  absolute  longevity  of  those  used  in  the  experiment. 

"The  difference  in  the  length  of  life  between  individual  seeds 
is  almost  as  great  as  that  between  species.  Individuals  of  the 
same  species  vary  in  the  length  of  their  life  in  the  proportion  of 
i  to  16,  and  in  the  species  from  i  to  20.  This  latter  variation  is 
partly  guesswork,  in  view  of  the  scanty  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  period  of  variation  is  far 
greater  among  the  species  than  we  have  any  reasonable  belief 
to-day.  But  scientific  conclusions  can  be  drawn  only  from  ascer- 
tained and  demonstrated  facts,  and,  until  we  know  more  about 
the  longevity  and  vitality  of  the  seeds,  positive  assertions  re- 
garding their  wonderful  powers  of  retaining  their  fertility  for 
generations  must  be  received  with  some  caution." 


THE   ATTITUDES  OF   MOVING   ANIMALS. 

IT  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Muybridge  first 
showed,  by  instantaneous  photography,  that  the  attitudes 
of  animals  in  motion  are  quite  different  from  those  that  are  com- 
mon in  pictures.  Of  course  the  evidence  of  the  camera  can  not 
be  gainsaid  and  its  conclusions  were  accepted  at  once,  but  nev- 
ertheless there  have  continued  to  be  two  opinions  regarding  the 
proper  representation  of  animal  motion  in  pictures.     Some  ar- 


TWELVF.   POSIIIOXS  IX   ONE  GALLOP  STRIDE. 

tists  have  held  that  the  attitudes  shown  by  the  camera  should  be 
adopted  at  once  ;  if  they  look  unnatural,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  eye.  It  is  time,  say  they,  that  we  should  be  educated  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are.  Others,  however,  point  out  that  the 
attitudes  revealed  by  photography  are  instantaneous  phases  of 
motion.  The  eye  does  not  see  any  one  of  these,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  them,  and  the  pictorial  representation  should  aim  at  the 
same  effect.  With  how  much  earnestness  both  these  views  are 
still  advocated,  and  how  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  may  be 
seen  from  a  discussion  of  the  subject  that  appears  in  Popular 
Science  (September).  One  correspondent.  X.  W.  Phillips,  has 
the  following  to  say  . 

"The  instantaneous  photographs,  from  which  the  artist  obtains 
the  action,  give  the  'natural'  motion.  That  this  action  seems 
very  unusual  is  certain,  and  unavailable  for  art  it  may  be,  but 
unnatural  it  is  not.  There  exists  such  a  thing  as  a  false  percep- 
tion of  facts,  through  the  influence  of  an  acknowledged  author- 
ity, and  the  worm-fence  lightning,  and  flying  horse  of  the  old- 
time  painters  and  draughtsmen,  are  instances  in  point.  Many 
people  really  thought   that   they   saw  the   lightning   zigzagging 


through  the  sky.  because  they  had  seen  it  represented  that  way 
so  often. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  greatest  labors  of  an 
artist  is  to  rid  his  mind  of  the  sophistications  of  years,  and  to 
see  things  with  the  eyes  of  an  infant — that  is  to  say,  precisely  as 
they  are,  with  nothing  added  or  subtracted  by  reason.  How 
difficult  a  matter  this  is,  is  only  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
obliged  to  perform  the  task. 

"  Now,  as  to  how  far  the  artist  should  press  his  superior  plain- 
sightedness  is  a  question  that  miles  of  print  could  not  right. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  criticized  artists  might  say  with  reason 
that  he  had  spent  much  time  and  patient  labor  on  his  art,  and 
that  the  spectators  should  wait  until  they  were  used  to  it,  when 
it  would  no  longer  seem  unnatural  ;  and  the  spectators  can  retort 
also  with  reason,  that  they  wish  to  be  edified  by  the  painting, 
and  they  do  not  care  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  getting  edu- 
cated up  to  it.  'Painting,'  say  they,  'is  only  an  amusement  to 
us  anyhow,  and  this  horse  with  his  legs  all  bent  out  of  shape 
doesn't  amuse  us.' 

"Instantaneous  photographs  of  a  horse's  action  are  not  unnat- 
ural. They  are  nature  itself— ergo,  so  are  the  drawings  made 
from  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  another  correspondent,  signing  himself 
"H.  W.  B.,"  says: 

"The  pictures  .  .  .  representing  the  different  kinds  of  horse 
movement,  originated  with  Eadweard  Muybridge,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1878.  He  perfected  an  automatic  electrophotographic 
instrument  that  gave  each  successive  exposure  about  the  two- 
thousandth  part  of  a  second.  Here  is  the  picture  of  twelve  dif- 
ferent positions  of  a  horse  while  making  one  complete  stride  in 
a  fast  gallop,  as  given  by  him  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  (copy- 
right) . 

"Of  course  it  is  accurate,  and  in  the  scientific  sense  it  is  nat- 
ural. But,  in  the  esthetic  sense  it  is  ludicrously  unnatural.  Fine 
art  should  give  things  as  they  appear,  as  they  impress  us.  The 
old-fashioned  pictures  represent  the  gallop  as  true  to  us,  tho  not 
true  to  the  instantaneous  camera.  And  yet  we  have  painters 
who  know  no  better  than  to  give  galloping  horses  the  laughable 
positions  seen  in  instantaneous  photographs.  No  man  ever  saw 
them.  Fine  art  is  not  for  the  revelations  of  science.  One  might 
as  well  introduce  into  a  picture  the  '  willow-leaf  '  solar  flames  re- 
vealed only  by  the  telescope." 


DEATH    OF   PROF.   JAMES   E.    KEELER. 

PROF.  JAMES  EDWARD  KEELER,  director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  died  at  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal..  on  August 
12.  From  a  brief  obituary  in  The  Scientific  American  we  learn 
that  Professor  Keeler  was  born  in  La  Salle,  111.,  forty-three  years 
ago,  and  early  manifested  an  inclination  toward  astronomy. 
After  graduating  from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  at  once 
entered  upon  practical  work  in  that  science,  and  in  187S  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Colorado  expedition  for  observing  the  total 
eclipse,  afterward  serving  as  1  colleague  of  Professor  Langley  in 
the  famous  expedition  to  Mount  Whitney  in  California.  Later 
he  studied  with  Quincke,  at  Heidelberg,  and  Helmholtz,  of  Ber- 
lin, and  on  his  return  attached  himself  to  the  Allegheny  obser- 
vatory as  assistant.  When  Professor  Langley  retired  from  Alle- 
gheny, Professor  Keeler  took  his  place  as  chief  astronomer. 
Says  the  writer  of  the  notice: 

"Under  his  direction  that  observatory  gained  its  highest  posi- 
tion among  astronomers  in  the  field  of  original  discovery,  Pro- 
fessor Keeler  devoting  his  special  talent  to  the  advancement  of 
stellar  spectroscopy,  and  achieving  great  fame  for  his  discov- 
eries in  this  abstruse  and  difficult  branch.  In  1898  he  was  chosen 
chief  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  under  his  capable 
management  the  powers  of  its  great  instrument  were  devoted  to 
the  highest  uses. 

"Professor  Keeler,  while  an  enthusiast  in  his  favorite  science. 
was  at  the  same  time  extremely  conservative.  The  ambition  to 
shine  in  popular  estimation  was  entirely  lacking;  consequently, 
the  work  which   lie   accomplished  can  be  truly  estimated  only  by 
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the  great  ones  in  astronomy  who  work  less  for  sensational  ap- 
plause than  for  established  results. 

"Professor  Keeler's  researches  on  the  sun  were  profound  and 
successful,  and  his  lectures,  given  from  time  to  time  before  the 
academical  societies  of  the  West  upon  this  subject,  were  remark- 
able for  their  lucidity  and  brilliant  conclusions. 

"  Professor  Keeler's  chief  claims  to  distinction  were  based  upon 
a  work — not  yet  complete — of  studies  of  nebulas,  from  which 
much  was  hoped  for." 


DOES  THE  TELEGRAPH  MAKE  AMBASSADORS 
SUPERFLUOUS? 

THIS  question  has  frequently,  of  late  years,  been  put  more 
or  less  timidly  by  the  daily  press.  It  is  now  boldly  asked 
in  its  editorial  page  by  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer 
(August  18)  and  answered  affirmatively.  Electricity,  says  this 
paper,  has  made  diplomacy  obsolete,  and  ambassadors  are 
hardly  more  than  district  messenger  boys.  As  the  cable  saved 
the  lives  of  the  Peking  envoys  and  their  suites,  why  not  let  it 
hereafter  relieve  them  of  all  their  work?  Says  the  journal  re- 
ferred to  above : 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  under  modern  conditions  ambassa- 
dors are  often  more  an  embarrassment  than  a  convenience  to  the 
countries  they  represent.  Now  that  a  cable  message  can  convey 
to  a  minister  the  latest  wishes  of  his  home  government,  he -ceases 
to  be  a  personality  and  becomes  more  and  more  a  mouthpiece. 
The  helplessness  and  inutility  of  the  minister  when  cut  off  from 
his  cable  is  but  too  well  seen  in  the  terrible  situation  now  exist- 
ing in  China.  When  our  minister  is  at  last  withdrawn  from 
Peking,  we  shall  be  just  as  well  able  to  carry  on  negotiations 
with  the  'effete  monarchy'  there — perhaps  all  the  better  for  get- 
ting him  and  his  women  folk  out  of  the  way.  At  this  minute  all 
our  negotiations  with  China  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
cable  almost  as  they  were  with  Spain  when  the  last  great  emer- 
gencies of  war  and  peace  came.  Prince  Bismarck  put  it  neatly 
when  he  objected  to  the  submarine  cable,  because  on  account  of 
it  diplomacy  could  no  longer  be  unctuous. 

"There  are  no  great  ambassadors  nowadays.  The  cable  is 
swiftly  killing  off  the  breed.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  conceive 
of  John  Jay  in  England  or  Gouverneur  Morris  in  France  doing 
their  work,  as  they  did  it,  subject  to  the  modern  condition  of 
receiving  the  last  imperative  instructions  of  a  President  and 
cabinet  in  session  only  five  minutes  before.  That  work  was  in- 
dividual, personal,  distinctive  to  a  degree  utterly  unknown  to- 
day, and  for  John  Hay  now  to  do  what  John  Jay  did  at  the  same 
court,  a  hundred  years  apart,  has  been  out  of  the  question,  not 
from  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  men,  but  because  the 
existence  of  the  cable  deprives  the  strongest  ambassador  of  ini- 
tiative and  of  responsibility  alike. 

"This  is  not  a  state  of  affairs  to  be  deplored.  It  is  a  pity  to 
lose  such  fine  figures  as  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  or  Benjamin 
Franklin  from  the  record  of  foreign  intercourse  and  international 
history,  but  it  is  altogether  better  that  diplomacy  should  be  di- 
rect and  immediate  rather  than  unctuous  and  dilatory.  But  for 
the  cable,  every  white  man  in  China  would  have  been  killed  a 
month  ago.  Thanks  to  the  cable,  the  work  of  rescue  is  going 
on,  and  all  the  great  questions  at  stake  are  being  settled  by 
cable  over  the  heads  or  under  the  feet  of  the  ambassadors,  as 
tho  they  did  not  exist,  except  as  mere  prisoners  to  be  set  free. 
The  only  present  use  of  the  Chinese  minister  in  Washington  is 
that  of  a  district  messenger  carrying  cable  messages  to  the 
White  House." 


Number  of  Ants  in  an  Ant-Hill.— M.  Forel,  a  Swiss 
naturalist,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  estimate  the  number  of  ants 
in  a  big  ant-hill  at  400,000  to  500,000.  M.  Emile  Yung,  of  Ge- 
neva, from  investigations  which  he  has  conducted,  not  indeed 
with  the  ants  of  our  fields,  but  among  the  semi-wild,  considers 
these  figures  highly  exaggerated.  The  Paris  /.' Illustration 
tells  of  his  investigations  as  follows: 

"This  is  how  M.  Yung  set  about  the  difficult  task  of  census- 
taking  among  the  ants.     In  order  to  kill  as  many  as  possible  in 


the  shortest  space  of  time,  he  employed  carbonate  of  sulfur, 
which  has  great  disseminating  properties.  He  scattered  it  by 
means  of  a  tube  of  glass  which  he  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  nests, 
which  were  about  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  about 
two  feet  in  height. 

"After  about  half  an  hour  the  work  of  the  sulfur  was  done, 
and  there  was  not  an  ant  left  alive. 

"The  nest,  together  with  the  adjacent  soil,  was  then  put  into 
sacks,  and  the  counting  of  ants  was  undertaken.  The  material 
weighed  170  pounds,  and  the  counting  of  ants  occupied  a  week. 

"Five  nests  were  thus  treated,  and  the  results  were:  53,018; 
67,470;  19,333;  93.694,  and  17,828  ants  respectively. 

"M.  Yung  admits  that  in  each  case  it  is  necessary  to  add  10,- 
000,  so  as  to  allow  for  those  which  escaped  or  which  were  not  in 
the  nest  when  the  sulfur  was  applied.  But  even  then  the  most 
thickly  populated  of  the  ant-hills  did  not  contain  over  100.000, 
and  most  of  them  many  less." 

It  would  be  still  more  interesting  if  we  could  get  the  view  of 
the  ants  in  regard  to  this  wholesale  slaughter  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  human  curiosity.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


INSULATION    BY   COLD. 

THE  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Nikola  Tesla  have  of  late 
been  noticeable  more  for  their  ingenuity  than  for  their 
practicality.  Whether  the  latest  belongs  to  this  category  or  not, 
it  is  not  our  place  to  determine.  It  is  a  method  for  the  insulation 
of  electric  conductors  by  immersing  them  in  some  medium  that 
insulates  when  frozen,  and  by  then  keeping  this  below  the  freez- 
ing-point. Mr.  Tesla  thus  describes  his  invention  in  a  newspaper 
interview : 

"Imagine  a  great  trough  extending,  if  you  wish,  across  the 
continent.  It  must  contain  a  quantity  of  water  or  some  other 
substance  which  will  freeze.  From  my  experiments  I  judge  that 
sawdust  and  water  will  prove  most  effective.  For  the  purpose 
of  transmitting  the  current  long  distances  I  shall  use  a  thin 
metal  tube  capable  of  resisting  three  hundred  pounds  pressure 
to  the  square  inch.  This  tube  will  be  submerged  in  the  sub- 
stance which  I  intend  to  freeze. 

"In  the  whole  discovery  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
method  I  have  devised  for  freezing  the  material  in  the  trough. 
Five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface  the  ground  itself  is  very  cold. 
Here  the  trough  would  be  buried.  Through  the  tube  there  will 
then  be  forced  a  current  of  gas — probably  hydrogen — reduced  to 
a  temperature  of  minus  200  degrees  or  thereabouts. 

"This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  be  sufficient  to 
freeze  the  material  surrounding  the  tube  in  the  trough,  and  also 
to  neutralize  the  heat  which  would  be  generated  by  the  elec- 
tricity." 

Referring  to  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  this 
new  system  of  insulation  the  inventor  said  : 

"  It  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  Faraday  that  an  electri- 
cal current  can  not  break  through  an  insulation  of  ice.  My  suc- 
cess lies  in  discovering  how  practically  to  apply  this  truth.  To 
show  of  what  gigantic  worth  it  may  be  needs  but  a  moment. 
Grant  that  the  invention  has,  as  I  believe,  given  to  the  world  an 
almost  perfect  insulator,  immediately  there  follow  results  which 
will  directly  or  indirectly  affect  every  manufacturing  industry 
which  in  any  way  uses  electricity. 

"This  will  follow  from  the  fact  that  no  electricity  will  be  lost 
in  transmission.  The  cost  of  the  new  insulation  will  in  the  end 
be  cheaper  than  that  now  used,  and  so  it  follows  that  the  electri- 
city which  is  to  be  utilized  in  a  thousand  different  ways  can  be 
produced  at  a  less  cost.  To  telephone  and  telegraph  companies, 
therefore,  you  see  that  my  invention  will  be  indispensable. 

"  Water-power  converted  into  electricity  can  by  the  new  method 
of  insulation  be  carried  thousands  of  miles.  At  present  the  1 
of  electricity  due  to  unsatisfactory  insulation  makes  this  impos- 
sible. I  have  been  considering  the  possibility  of  carrying  the 
power  of  Niagara  to  this  city,  and  find  that  it  can  be  done  with 
a  loss  of  not  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent. 

"  For  the  first  time   in  history  a  power  will  be  used  for  insula- 
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tion  instead  of  a  property.     Deaths  from  contact  with  exposed 
wires  will  be  prevented  by  the  new  method.     The  increase  in  the 
(1  of  exchange  of  telephone  and  telegraph  messages  will  be 
pronounced  after  the  adoption  of  my  discovery. 

"These  are  the  important  changes  in  the  electrical  world  which 
will  be  wrought  by  this  invention.  There  will  be  also  innumer- 
able indirect  results." 

Commenting  upon  all   this  Electricity  (August  22)  says  edi- 

.lly  : 

"This  system  of  insulation,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  would  en- 
tail the  digging  of  trenches  and  laying  of  tubing,  to  say  nothing 
of  forcing  a  current  of  gas  through  the  whole  system,  which, 
over  a  long  distance,  would  entail  an  enormous  initial  expendi- 
ture of  mo  ey.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  principal  objection 
to  the  system  and  one  which  would  prohibit  its  adoption  in  car- 
rying power  to  localities  situated  a  hundred  or  more  miles  dis- 
tant, where  fuel  could  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  That 
such  a  system,  if  found  practicable,  would  have  its  field  of  use- 
fulness there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  that  field  would  be 
limited  or  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  insulation  manu- 
facturers looking  about  for  some  other  means  of  earning  an  hon- 
est living." 


Water  Purification  by  Ozone.— There  is  periodic  men- 
tion of  ozone  as  a  marvelous! y  effective  agent  for  purifying  and 
sterilizing  drinking-water  ;  but  practical  results  have  not  followed, 
the  apparatus  for  producing  this  condensed  form  of  oxygen  being 
impracticable  and  expensive.  As  is  noted  by  Dr.  Foveau  de 
Courmelles  in  the  Revue  Encyclopedique,  those  who  advocate 
this  use  of  ozone  have  usually  assumed  that  cheap  energy  like 
that  of  a  waterfall  is  available.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  ozone 
made  and  ready  for  use,  says  Dr.  Courmelles,  it  is  "very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  hence  difficult  to  put  in  contact  with  all  the 
molecules  that  are  to  be  sterilized.  But  if  onlyr  a  fraction  of  a 
water-drop  remains  charged  with  bacteria,  this  will  pollute  all 
the  rest  again."  The  latest  device  for  the  use  of  ozone  divides 
the  water  to  be  operated  upon  into  very  fine  spray,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Gifford  injector.  The  inventor  assures  us  that  by 
his  method  all  pathogenic  bacteria  are  destroyed,  but  Dr.  Cour- 
melles has  some  doubt  of  this.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
some  perfectly  satisfactory  method  of  using  ozone  should  be 
brought  forward,  for  it  is  an  ideal  antiseptic  owing  to  its  chem- 
ical instability.  It  decomposes  quickly  and  therefore  does  not 
remain  in  the  water.  Recently  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske 
have  been  treating  the  water  of  the  Spree,  at  Berlin,  with  cur- 
rents of  ozonized  air  and  have  sterilized  4  cubic  meters  (about 
1,000  gallons)  an  hour.  In  case  of  foul  water  this  costs  only 
about  five  or  six  cents  for  the  ozone.  The  writer  predicts  that 
ozone  will  become  cheaper  in  the  future  and  easier  to  produce, 
and  asserts  his  belief  that  its  satisfactory  use  in  the  purification 
of  water  is  only  a  question  of  time." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


Electric  Fans  Abroad. — It  is  reported  by  Mr.  Halstead, 
United  States  consul  at  Birmingham,  England,  that  the  recent 
hot  weather  in  London  has  created  a  demand  for  fan  motors. 
He  says  that  he  has  never  seen  an  electric  fan  in  England,  and 
wonders  why  our  manufacturers  in  this  line  neglect  their  oppor- 
tunity. "The  remark, "  says  The  Electrical  World  and  Engi- 
neer, "is  a  little  hard  on  the  aforesaid  manufacturers.  They  are 
not  neglecting  their  opportunity — at  least,  some  are  not— and 
many  of  their  fans  are  to  be  found  in  England,  altho  so  rarely 
that  Mr.  Halstead  may  not  have  seen  them.  There  is  an  old 
saying  about  inability  to  make  a  horse  drink  if  he  does  not  elect 
to  drink,  and  while  one  may  stand  ready  to  sell  electric  fans  to 
the  Britishers,  you  can  not  well  force  them  on  so  sturdy  a  China- 
man as  John  Bull  is. 

"The  general  attitude  toward  a  'draft,'  in  Europe,  is  well  ex- 
emplified by  a  recent  report  from  Switzerland.  One  of  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  there  relates  an  anecdote  about  the  attitude  of  the 
operatives  in  a  certain  factory  in  regard  to  an  improved  ventila- 
ting apparatus.  They  objected  to  it  strenuously  because  it  would 
breed  rheumatism.  Two  years  later  the  same  laborers  have  re- 
fused to  go  into  another  building  because  it  lacked  that  same 
ventilating  apparatus. 


"Conditions  are  parallel  in  regard  to  the  ventilating  fan  motor 
in  England,  France,  etc.  Once  the  prejudice  is  overcome,  things 
are  easier,  but  it  is  the  first  fan  that  costs.  Not  long  ago,  some 
American  electrical  manufacturers  in  France  were  threatened 
with  a  serious  strike  because  in  building  a  new  factory  they  put 
in  sasi.-weight  windows,  on  account  of  their  better  light  and  ven- 
tilation and  other  qualities.  The  employees  all  swore  they  would 
not  work  in  a  factory  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  perils  of 
'fenetres  a  la  guillotine'  (guillotine  windows)  every  time  they 
popped  their  heads  out  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  street. 
The  guillotine  windows  are  in.  and  are  quite  popular,  but  the 
incident,  like  that  in  Switzerland,  shows  that  while  you  may 
also  have  fan  motors  ready,  every  man  who  needs  them  does  not 
become  at  once  an  enthusiastic  purchaser.  He  would  rather  oft- 
times  perish  in  his  perspiration." 


Recent  Investigations  of  Heredity.— In  a  paper  that 

has  an  interest  bearing  on  theories  of  heredity,  Prof.  Karl  Pear- 
son discusses  in  a  recent  volume  of  "The  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  "  the  subject  of  the  inheritance  of  characters  which 
seem  not  to  be  controlled  by  selection,  and  may  be  taken  as  due 
to  some  law  of  inheritance  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known.  Says 
The  British  Medical  Journal  (August  4),  in  a  notice  of  the 
article  : 

"He  has  investigated  by  mathematical  analysis,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  allows,  the  inheritance  of  color  in  horses, 
and  of  eye  color  in  man,  and  finds  that  in  both  the  results  do  not 
conform  with  what  would  be  expected  from  a  blending  of  the 
characters  of  the  ancestors  in  a  direct  line — are  not  in  fact  what 
would  be  expected  under  Weismann's  theory  of  the  continuity  of 
the  germ  plasm  and  its  subdivision.  On  the  contrary,  the  off- 
spring tends  to  take  the  character  of  the  one  parent  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other,  and  more  frequently  follows  the  male  than  the 
female  ancestors  ;  in  other  words  a  prepotency  of  the  male  ger- 
minal material  is  often  manifested.  The  persistence  of  family 
likeness  handed  down  for  several  generations  on  the  male  side, 
in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  various  strains  upon  the  female 
side,  seems  to  bear  out  these  conclusions,  which  have  an  obvious 
and  interesting  bearing  upon  the  inheritance  of  disease.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Savage  that  wdrere  a  strong  taint  of  insanity 
exists,  no  progressive  dilution  of  the  taint  by  intermarriage  can 
be  traced  in  successive  generations,  but  that  the  individual  either 
escapes  altogether  or  experiences  the  full  weight  of  the  neurosis 
in  some  form  or  other.  But  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  ob- 
tain the  records  of  eight  generations,  as  Professor  Pearson  has 
done  with  color,  as  such  families  die  out  long  before  these  have 
been  attained." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES, 

During  tho  present  summer,  Prof.  Francis  E.  Nipher,  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  has  been  working  on  the  methods  of  developing  posi- 
tive photographs  in  the  light,  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  these 
columns.  As  reported  in  77/*?  Jowa  City  Republican,  August  24,  Professor 
Nipher  finds  that  as  the  camera  exposure  is  made  shorter,  the  developing 
bath  must  be  more  strongly  illuminated.  He  is  now  developing  clear  pic- 
tures, with  no  trace  of  fog  when  the  bath  is  placed  in  the  direct  sunlight, 
but  covered  by  transparent  color  screens.  Good  results  have  been  ob- 
tained with  ruby  and  with  pure  yellow  screens.  The  screens  are  made  by 
fixing  an  unused  photographic  plate,  and  after  drying  the  gelatin  film,  the 
plate  is  put  in  a  water  solution  of  red  or  yellow  anilin." 

Making  Pork  OUT  of  Snakes.— "Snakes  as  food  for  hogs  beat  chest- 
nuts, acorns,  or  any  of  the  foodstuffs."  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Pest.  "Of  course  you  know  that  in  some  parts  of  Europe  pigs  have 
killed  out  the  vipers.  I  was  in  West  Virginia  some  months  ago  and  found 
that  a  novel  industry  had  been  undertaken  by  a  number  of  men  whose 
lands  were  overrun  by  the  small  variety  of  snake  that  infests  that  section. 
The  snakes  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  One  farmer  tried  the 
hog  as  an  exterminator.  He  succeeded  SO 'well  that  he  found  the  drove  of 
animals  he  had  turned  loose  on  the  plantation  had  not  only  decreased  the 
number  of  snakes,  but  thai  they  were  actually  thriving  on  them.  He  told 
his  neighbors  about  it,  and  now  the  whole  valley  is  one  large  hogpen  in 

which  hundred  Of  the  animals  are  feeding  literally  on  snakes.  Formerly  no 
one  would  buy  land  there,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  place,  be- 
cause <>f  the  snakes;  but  now  that  the  remedy  lias  been  found  and  at  the 
same  tunc  big  money  is  made  on  the  pigs  thai  grow  fat  on  snake  food  the 

land  is  destined  to  be  in  great  demand,  as  it  is  the  most   fert  lie  land  in  West 

Virginia.    This  may  sound  like  a  fairy  snake  tale,  but   [assure  yva  that  it 

is  coircct,  and  t  hat  hundreds  Ol  pigs  are  sold  from  the  valley  every  year 
that  have  literally  become  fat  on  snakes." 
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DR.  THKODOR   HERZI.. 


THE  ZIONIST  CONGRESS. 

FROM  several  points  of  view  besides  its  religious  element, 
the  Zionist  Congress  which  met  in  London  last  month  has 
claims  upon  public  interest.  The  movement,  inaugurated  three 
or  four  years  ago  by  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl,  has  among  its  leaders 
such  well-known  men  as  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill, 
Sir  Francis  Montefiore,  Dr.  Moses  Gaster,  chief  rabbi  of  the 
mish  and  Portuguese  congregations  of  Great  Britain,  Heir 
Wolfsohn,  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  Professor 
Mandelstamm,  of  the  University  of  Kieff,  Dr.  Alexander  Mar- 

morek,  of  the  Pas- 
teur Institute,  and 
Prof.  Richard  Gott- 
heil,  of  Columbia 
University.  The 
opening  address, 
delivered  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Herzl, 
dealt  with  the  toler- 
ance shown  toward 
the  Jews  in  Great 
Britain,  where  there 
is  perhaps  less  pre- 
judice against  the 
race  than  in  any 
country  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Nordau, 
on  the  other  hand, 
drew  attention  to 
the  many  disabili- 
ties of  Jews  upon 
the  Continent.  The 
anti-Semitic  move- 
ment, in  his  opinion,  is  steadily  growing,  and  he  referred  to  the 
numerous  accusations  of  ritual  murder  lately  made  against  the 
Jews  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  recent  Rumanian 
outrages,  of  course,  constitute  another  argument  for  the  Zionist 
ideal  of  an  asylum  for  the  race  in  Palestine. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  speech  attracted  much  attention  and  applause. 
Altho  not  a  Zionist,  he  was  present  to  welcome  the  delegates  to 
the  Congress.  He  took  a  share,  he  remarked,  in  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  kind  in  England.  At  that  time,  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Dr.  Herzl  addressed  only  about  thirty  persons.  "Since  then  the 
Congress  gatherings,"  he  said,  "had  shown  that  a  race  accused 
of  money-grabbing  could  rise  to  an  heroic  measure.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  Jewish  problem  which  the  Congress  strove  to 
solve  was  to  help  the  poor,  but  it  was  as  much  a  problem  of  giv- 
ing an  ideal  to  the  rich  ;  and  in  Jewry  the  rich  needed  an  ideal 
even  more  than  the  poor  needed  bread.  In  dreaming  of  a  model 
state,  they  dreamt  of  liberty  and  justice,  which  they  hoped  would 
be  established,  and  not  a  system  of  sweating.  Then  there  was 
the  problem  of  orthodoxy  and  reform  to  solve.  Jews  could  not 
continue  on  the  old  lines.  Once  they  became  emancipated  they 
could  not  keep  the  Sabbath  living  amidst  a  Christian  environ- 
ment. In  order  that  the  old  Jewish  religion  might  continue. 
Jews  must  be  gathered  in  a  large  mass,  having  their  own  laws. 
They  were  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  transport  Jews  to 
Palestine.  Let  gold  be  discovered  there  in  six  months,  and  they 
could  get  a  large  population  in  Palestine,  sufficient,  at  least,  to 
force  a  franchise  from  the  Turks." 

The  Congress  naturally  attracted   much   attention  from   the 
;lish  press.     The  Westminster  Gazette  (August  14)  says: 

"There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  sternly  practical  and  dream- 
ily visionary  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Zionist  Congress.    .   .   . 


We  notice  it  in  the  fine  opening  speech  by  Dr.  Herzl,  the  presi- 
dent, who  combines  a  practical  survey  of  the  position  of  Jews  in 
England,  '  the  only  place  on  earth  where  there  is  freedom  from 
hatred  of  the  Jews, '  with  an  exquisite  little  prose  poem  concern- 
ing '  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  provided  for  them  by  Holy 
Writ,  sung  by  their  poets,  and  longed  for  by  the  tears  of  their 
nation.'.  It  appears  in  Dr.  Max  Nordau' s  impassioned  address 
concerning  the  growth  of  anti-Semitism,  and  this  morning  we 
find  it  embodied  in  the  interesting  organ  of  the  Congress,  which, 
printed  in  Russian  under  the  somewhat  formidable  titie  of 
Eshednevnik,  or  Daily  News,  opens  with  a  poetic  'Call'  to  the 
Congress,  gives  excellent  portraits  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  contains  reports  of  the  proceedings,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished for  one  week  only.  It  is  the  first  Russian  daily  news- 
sheet  published  in  England,  and  does  the  greatest  credit  to  its 
promoters.  But  energetic  action  and  eloquent  enthusiasm  not- 
withstanding, it  is  difficult  for  the  non-Zionist  to  see  how  the 
object  of  leading  the  Jewish  race  back  to  dwell  in  the  promised 
land  can  be  accomplished,  since  the  ruler  of  the  purple  Bast 
seems  to  be  determined  to  act,  with  regard  to  Palestine,  on  the 
principle  oi  J'y  suis,  j'y  reste  [Here  I  am,  here  I  remain]." 

7 'he  Spectator  (August  iS)  does  not  find  in  the  gatherings  any 
evidence  of  progress  toward  success,  nor  of  that  spirit  which 
would  lead  to  a  new  exodus  to  Palestine  : 

"The  main  arguments  of  the  speakers  are  the  horrible  position 
of  the  Jews  in  countries  where,  as  in  Rumania,  the}'  are  actively 
persecuted,  and  the  benefit  they  may  be  to  Europe  as  the  van- 
guard of  an  army  of  intelligence  for  penetrating  Asia.  Both  are 
sound  arguments,  but  some  hotter  impulse  than  either  would 
seem  to  be  required  before  the  majority  of  Jews  will  quit  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  accustomed  for  a  country  which  has  for 
ages  been  represented  to  them  as  desolate  beyond  experience. 
The  English  Jews  in  particular  are  too  comfortable  to  move,  the 
Jews  in  professions  on  the  Continent  fear  to  be  declared  for- 
eigners, and  the  poor  majority  have  no  means  of  influencing  the 
Turkish  Government,  which  is  not  favorable  to  the  movement. 
Some  day  or  other,  when  the  Seraglio  is  in  acute  want  of  money, 
a  great  experiment  will  be  tried,  but  meanwhile  Zionism  is  rath- 
er the  highly  interesting  aspiration  of  a  great  race  than  a  prac- 
tical design  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land. 
As  to  the  Jews  being  able  to  live  on  the  land  in  Palestine,  there 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt.  Those  who  have  seen  a  Jewish  col- 
ony in  Syria  will  testify  to  the  excellent  physical  and  moral  and 
agricultural  results  achieved.  Merely  to  see  the  children  in  a 
Jewish  colony  in  Palestine  is  ample  warrant  of  what  is  done  for 
the  Jew  by  release  fiom  the  Ghetto." 

The  Weekly  Register  (liberal  Roman  Catholic,  August  20) 
says : 

"A  return  to  Palestine  is  purely  a  romantic  solution  of  Jewish 
misfortunes,  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  fuller  exercise 
by  Christian  governments  of  those  very  counsels  of  perfection 
they  are  so  ready  to  inculcate  upon  others.  The  difficulties 
which  beset  the  carrying  out  of  the  Zionist  program  have  not 
been  fully  realized  by  its  supporters,  who  are,  perhaps,  too  prone 
to  trust  to  their  inbred  intelligence  and  business  aptitude  to 
carry  their  sentiment  into  practical  execution.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Arnold  White  favors  Armenia  in  preference  to  Zion,  and  the 
conflict  between  Jew  and  Armenian,  who  with  the  Greek  shares 
the  credit  of  being  able  to  outwit  Isaac,  might  give  a  respite  to 
some  of  those  Christians  who  now  groan  under  a  certain  class  of 
money-lenders.  For  the  present,  at  all  events,  the  Zionist  propa- 
ganda is  unlikely  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics." 

The  Jewish  press,  like  the  Jewish  people,  is  divided  in  opinion. 
It  is  commonly  accepted  that  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French, 
and  Russian  Jews  are  to  a  somewhat  large  extent  in  favor  of  Zion- 
ism. The  same  assertion  has  lately  been  made  about  the  Ger- 
man Jews,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fa 
Among  the  English  and  American  Jewish  press  it  is  difficult  to 
find  much  favorable  comment  on  the  Congress,  altho  in  both  coun- 
tries the  movement  is  undoubtedly  favored  by  a  certain  group 
who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  The  Jewish  Chronicle  (London, 
August  17)  calls  Zionism  "a  counsel  of  despair,"  and  says: 

"  Nothing  that  was  advanced  at  the  Congress  has  caused  us  to 
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alter  the  view  we  have  frequently  expressed  that  political  Zion- 
ism rests  upon  fallacies.  The  scheme  of  obtaining  from  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  a  legally  secured  home  in  Palestine  strikes  us  as 
being  as  impracticable  as  ever.  Speaking  at  the  mass-meeting 
held  in  London  in  October,  189S,  Dr.  Herzl  led  his  followers  to 
believe  that  the  return  was  to  commence  almost  immediately. 
...  In  view  of  this  pronouncement  two  years  ago.  the  remark 
in  the  report  of  the  Actions  Committee  presented  by  Herr  Oscar 
Marmorek,  that  'the  leaders  were  anxious  not  to  make  premature 
statements  of  what  they  hope  to  obtain,'  is  significant.  Since 
the  1S98  speech  we  have  had  mysterious  allusions  to  negotiations 
with  the  Sultan  and  the  Kaiser,  but  Dr.  Herzl' s  references  in  the 
mean  while  have  grown  less  rather  than  more  explicit.  The  idea 
with  which  he  started  seems  to  be  receding  into  the  background, 
it  was  almost  hidden  from  view  in  Monday's  speech.  But  even 
if  it  were  going  to  be  realized  to-morrow,  we  should  still  have  to 
designate  it  as  fallacious  and  even  mischievous.  We  have  said 
again  and  again,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  the  Jewish  question  of 
each  country  must  be  solved  in  that  country  itself.  .  .  .  The 
world  is  surely  moving  forward,  not  backward.  Here  and  there 
one  is  confronted  with  unfortunate  reactions  of  persecution,  but 
the  general  trend  of  things  is  in  the  direction  of  more  freedom 
and  toleration.  How  dark  the  prospect  for  Jews  in  France  ap- 
peared a  year  ago,  and  how  suddenly  the  clouds  lifted  !  If  one 
had  counseled  th:  French  Jews  to  leave  their  fatherland,  at  a 
time  when  the  Dreyfus  affair  seemed  to  be  at  its  worst,  the  ad- 
vice would  have  proved  unsound.  Looking  at  the  question  from 
another  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  religious  mission 
of  the  Jewish  race  can  best  be  carried  out  by  their  dispersion  in 
many  lands.  Those,  therefore,  are  the  best  friends  of  perse- 
cuted Jews  who  dissuade  them  from  having  recourse  to  cowardly 
flight,  and  encourage  them  to  hope  and  labor  for  the  better  times 
that  are  surely  in  store  for  them." 


DISCOVERY   OF  THE   OLDEST    KNOWN 
LETTERS   IN   THE   WORLD. 

IN  the  course  of  several  recent  expeditions  to  the  East,  Dr. 
Ernest  A.  Wallis  Budge,  keeper  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  was  the  discoverer  of  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  small  tablets  of  the  envelope  or  du- 
plicate class,  found  in  the  ruins  at  Tellsefr  in  South  Babylonia, 
representing  the  ancient  ity  of  Larsa  (the  "  Ellasar  "  of  Gene- 
sis, chapter  xiv).  These  tablets  consisted  partly  of  contracts 
and  other  legal  documents,  partly  of  public  and  private  letters. 
The  latter  have  just  been  carefully  arranged,  and  for  the  first 
time  their  full  importance  is  evident.  Biblia  (August)  pro- 
nounces them  "the  most  important  series  of  inscriptions  which 
has  ever  been  rescued  from  Oriental  ruins."  The  writer  says  of 
this  collection  : 

"  It  is  a  group  of  fifty  letters,  written  by  Khammurabi,  King 
of  Babylon,  who  reigned  about  2300  B.C.,  and  who  is  generally 
identified  with  the  Amraphel  of  Genesis  xiv.  We  have  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  system  of  letter- 
writing  in  use  among  the  kings  of  the  East  at  an  early  period, 
as  illustrated  by  the  famous  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets.  These,  we 
know,  present  the  diplomatic  and  private  correspondence  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Syria,  Mitanni,  or  northern  Mesopotamia, 
and  Babylon,  and  may  be  dated  about  1450  u.c.  The  valuable 
series  of  tablets  which  has  recently  been  received  for  the  British 
Museum  belong  to  a  period  of  1,000  years  earlier,  and  are  cer- 
tainly the  oldest  known  letters  in  the  world.  The  position  of  those 
Babylonian  letters  in  Oriental  literature  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. They  reveal  the  existence  of  a  regular  system  of  corre- 
spondence between  rulers  and  their  subordinates,  and  that  wri- 
ting was  used  not  only  to  record  events  in  royal  annals,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes.  They  are,  besides,  manifestly  the  models 
for  all  after-time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets.'  We  can  now  see  how  overshadow- 
ing was  the  influence  of  Babylonia  over  all  western  Asia.  Dur- 
ing the  thousand  years  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Kham- 
murabi and  the  date  of  these  later  letters  discovered  some  years 
ago.  Babylonia  became  the  educational  center  of  the  Oriental 
world. 


"The  great  library  at  Borsippa  was  the  school  and  university 
not  only  of  Chaldea,  but  of  Syria,  North  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Fragments  of  the  deluge  and  creation  tablets  dated  from 
a  period  more  than  1  000  years  before  Moses  have  been  discovered 
in  Babylonia.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  if  the  scribes  of  Canaan 
were  taught  to  write  and  use  the  cuneiform  script  through  these 
influences  there  must  have  been  some  among  them  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  stored  in  the  Chaldean  libraries. 
The  present  find  is  indeed  a  good  one  ;  but  one  can  only  regard 
it  as  a  prelude  to  still  more  important  discoveries  which  probably 
will  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  vexed  question  of  Hebrew  origin. 
To  possess  letters  contemporary  with  the  time  of  Abraham  is 
certainly  an  astonishing  result  of  Oriental  exploration  and  one 
which  far  exceeds  the  wildest  dreams  of  those  who  first  revealed 
to  us  the  buried  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

"Messrs.  Luzac  &  Co.,  of  London,  have  recently  published  the 
'  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon  about 
2300  B.C. , '  to  which  are  added  a  series  of  letters  of  other  kings  of 
the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon.  The  original  Babylonian  text  is 
given  with  an  English  translation." 


PROTESTANT    OPPOSITION    TO    OBER- 
AMMERGAU. 

THERE  has  always  been  some  antagonism  to  the  Passion 
Play  at  Ober-Ammergau  among  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  methods  and  manner  in  which,  it  is  claimed,  the 
whole  affair  has  been  conducted  during  the  present  session  have 
aroused  sharp  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  educated 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  judge  objectively.  These  views, 
it  may  be  remarked,  are  noticeably  different  from  those  expressed 
by  many  American  critics  this  year. 

The  Christlicke  Welt,  of  Leipsic,  the  organ  of  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  Christian  dogma  and  life,  in  a  recent  issue  (No. 
31)  contained  two  criticisms  of  the  play  and  its  present  manage- 
ment.    One,  by  the  theologian  Ebne,  says  among  other  things  : 

"However  deep  may  have  been  the  religious  and  spiritual  in- 
terests that  may  have  influenced  both  participants  and  hearers 
in  the  Passion  Play  in  former  decades,  that  period  is  passed  and 
the  spirit  of  commercialism  and  the  mere  desire  for  a  new  kind 
of  an  entertainment  have  taken  its  place.  The  multitudes  that 
swarm  to  Ober-Ammergau  now  show  that  the  old  ideas  and 
ideals  have  been  lost.  The  play  has  degenerated  into  a  theatri- 
cal exhibition,  which  tends  to  make  the  most  sacred  things  in 
history  the  means  for  nervous  excitement  and  for  a  gratification 
of  a  low  type  of  desire  for  pleasure.  It  is  not  a  desire  for  edifi- 
cation nor  the  gratification  of  religious  needs  and  longings  that 
ta'<e  the  multitudes  to  the  play.  In  the  actions  of  those  in  at- 
tendance nothing  can  be  se~n  that  indicates  reverence  for  the 
great  things  that  the  play  proposes  to  reproduce.  Even  admit- 
ting what  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  that  the  person  and 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  a  fit  subject  for  theatrical  display  it 
is  certain  that  the  Ober-Ammergau  play  has  practically  ceased  to 
be  an  undertaking  in  the  interests  of  religious  and  spiritual  life. 
And  the  participants,  notably  he  who  plays  the  r61e  of  Christ,  are 
made  the  object  of  hysterical  adulation  by  silly  women  and 
crazy  Americans,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  heroes  of  the 
stage  are  adored  by  their  worshipers.  The  time  has  come  when 
this  kind  of  an  exhibition  of  sacred  things  should  cease." 

Of  the  commercialism  that  is  charged  against  the  village,  the 
Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  perhaps  the  most  influential  pub- 
lication of  its  kind,  reports,  as  a  sample  of  other  cases,  that  the 
ticket-window,  where  the  tickets  for  the  cheapest  seats  are  sold, 
is  closed  with  the  placard  "All  seats  sold,"  until  all  the  more  ex- 
pensive p'aces  are  disposed  of,  and  only  after  this  class  of  seats 
are  taken  is  the  box  opened  for  the  cheaper  seats.  A  corres- 
pondent 111  the  Gegenwart  makes  similar  charges  of  commercial- 
ism, to  the  effect  that  beds  and  rooms  which  have  been  sold  by 
tin-  village  to  tourists  in  advance  are  sold  to  higher  bidders  when 
opportunity  oilers,  the  peasants  excusing  themselves  on  'he 
ground  that  they  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
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In  another  article  in  the  Christ lichc  Welt,  Professor  Waitz 
reports  his  own  impressions: 

"The  Passion  Play  as  given  now  is  an  inner  untruth.  The 
audience  has  no  conception  or  feeling  for  the  things  that  are 
being  represented.  Jews  and  unbelievers,  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, are  all  commingled  in  the  audience,  all  seemingly  ha\- 
ing  no  higher  motive  than  that  of  being  amused.  The  play 
itself  is  an  untruth  as  given,  some  features  of  it  even  causing 
smiles  and  laughter.  The  play  is  an  anachronism  and  its  days 
are  passed." 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  appear  in  many  journals  of  Germany, 
while  quite  a  number  of  the  religious  journals  ignore  the  whole 
affair.  In  this  way  the  Allgemeine  Kirckenzeitung  has  not 
even  mentioned  Ober-Ammergau  during  this  whole  season,  and 
in  this  it  has  been  followed  by  many  other  Protestant  papers. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    ROMAN 


CATHOLIC 
AUSTRIA. 


REACTION    IN 


THE  religious  pendulum  has  apparently  swung  once  more  in 
Austria,  and  the  "Away  from  Rome  "  agitation  has  caused 
a  pronounced  reaction  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  claimed  that  not  Protestantism,  but  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism has  in  reality  been  the  greater  gainer  by  this  remark- 
able religious  excitement.  The  church  authorities,  it  is  reported, 
have  put  forth  special  efforts  to  counteract  the  Protestant  prop- 
aganda, and  in  many  respects  seem  to  have  been  successful. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Reichspost,  the  leading  organ  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Austria,  for  the  following  particulars  : 

Already  early  in  the  movement  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  and  scholars  did  considerable  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
"Away  from  Rome"  crusade  by  lectures,  sermons,  and  the  like. 
The  bulk  of  the  discourses  consisted  in  sharp  criticisms  of  Lu-. 
ther  and  the  Protestant  Church,  and  in  the  claims  of  superiority 
for  the  Church  of  Rome.  Meetings  of  various  kinds  were  called 
for  this  purpose,  and  at  one  of  these  the  court  chaplain  Binder, 
of  Vienna,  declared  that  the  prophecy  Is.  xxviii.  16  referred  di- 
rectly to  the  papacy.  At  the  same  convention  Prince  Clary  ap- 
pealed for  recruits  for  pilgrimages  to  Rome. 

A  further  step  was  taken  by  the  authorities  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  impress  more  than  be  .'ore  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  youth  of  the  schools,  and  in  fact 
bring  the  whole  school  system  under  the  control  of  the  church. 
This  has  been  to  a  notable  degree  accomplished  by  the  compul- 
sory introduction  of  religious  drill  and  exercise  in  officially  inter- 
confessional  schools.  Those  of  the  teachers  who,  on  the  basis  of 
the  school  law  of  1869,  determined  to  adhere  to  non-denomina- 
tional or  non-religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  were  made  the 
objects  of  decided  attacks  and  in  many  cases  have  yielded,  be- 
cause the  state  is  at  heart  opposed  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  gain  these  teachers  for  the 
national  Catholic  association,  called  the  Christian  Social  Society, 
which  is  spread  all  over  the  empire  and  is  a  source  of  power  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  works  largely  through  the  polit- 
ical powers.  So  strong  is  this  association  that  at  the  recent  city 
elections  held  in  Vienna  the  Christian  Social  party  outvoted  all 
the  anti-churchly  parties  combined  and  elected  their  men  to 
office. 

The  advanced  adherents  of  the  Protestant  agitation  have  them- 
selves in  many  cases  given  the  Roman  Catholic  Party  ammunition 
in  abundance.  In  Innsbruck,  a  student  of  a  scientific  school 
emptied  his  revolver  several  times  at  the  Host,  and  this  has  been 
claimed  as  one  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  agitation,  altho  the 
deed  has  been  disavowed  by  the  Protestants  and  the  young  man 
has  been  expelled. 

A  very  valuable  help  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been 
found  in  the  cooperation  of  the  women,  who  have  been  using 
their  influence  to  bring  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  in 
Austria  have  been  practically  estranged  fiom  the  church  to  a 
renewed  consciousness  of  their  religious  connection.  The  noted 
prelate  Abel  has  been  especially  active  in  this  department,  and 


has  organized  this  woman's  auxiliary  crusade  on  an  extensive 
and  successful  scale. 

N< in- political  Roman  Catholic  societies  have  also  been  called 
into  active  service  by  the  church  leaders,  and  their  political  in- 
fluence is  being  used  in  favor  of  their  church.  In  addition  a 
society  of  the  Roman  Catholic  press  has  been  organized,  with 
headquarters  at  Linden,  which  is  laboring  systematically  to  in- 
fluence the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  mother  church.  A  large 
number  of  new  Roman  Catholic  papers  have  been  started  as  a 
result  of  the  movement,  especially  in  those  sections  where  Prot- 
estant agitation  has  had  the  greatest  harvests.  Of  some  of  the 
brochures  published  in  the  interests  of  the  cause,  fully  50,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  The  most  popular  has  been  the  one  en- 
titled "What  the  Germans  Owe  to  the  Papacy."  The  subjects 
further  are  :  "Pope  and  Church,"  "The  Celibacy  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy,"  etc.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  recent  months  alone  fully 
1,000,000  pamphlets  have  been  circulated  in  Austria  to  counter- 
act the  Away  from  Rome  propaganda. 

The  Reichspost  gives  the  following  as  its  summary  of  the  gains 
made  by  its  church  through  the  new  religious  crusade  : 

"It  has  shaken  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholics  out  of  their 
lethargy,  while  the  'Away  from  Rome'  agitators  can  report  only 
'ten  thousand'  apostates  to  their  cause.  The  whole  movement 
is  beginning  to  awaken  a  wide  and  deep  excitement  in  favor  of 
the  church  throughout  Catholic  Austria.  In  many  places  where 
it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  secure  the  funds  for  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  money  has  been  given  in  abundance.  Missions  have 
been  started  where  none  before  existed.  Thousands  of  men  now 
come  to  the  Communion  who  had  not  attended  for  years.  In 
short,  the  Catholic  Church  of  Austria  is  being  shaken  from  cen- 
ter to  circumference,  and  will  only  gain  by  the  agitation." 

In  the  mean  while  the  Protestants  claim  to  be  gaining  recruits 
day  by  day.  They  are  still  active,  and  only  recently  the  Prot- 
estant faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna  sent  out  a  public  ap- 
peal for  students  who  are  willing  to  enter  the  Protestant  ministry 
of  Austria. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FUTURE   OF  THE   RELIGIOUS   WEEKLY. 

IT  has  frequently  been  said  of  late  that  the  fate  of  the  religious 
weekly  is  sealed.  Two  of  our  ablest  and  most  widely  circu- 
lated religious  journals  (The  Outlook  and  The  Independent) 
have  recently  abandoned  their  distinctively  religious  features ; 
other  weaker  journals  have  been  benevolently  assimilated  ;  while 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Methodist  General  Conference  last  spring, 
the  strongest  of  American  Protestant  denominations  suspended 
four  of  their  journals  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  not  self- 
supporting.  Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  apparent 
weakening.  The  conservative  Christian  finds  in  it  a  proof  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  secular  spirit,  which  manifests  itself  even 
in  the  services  of  the  church  itself.  The  freethinker  believes  that 
it  is  only  one  of  many  signs  that  the  modern  man  is  becoming 
thoroughly  tired  of  traditional  religion,  and  that  not  needing  to 
support  a  journal  as  he  often  does  the  church,  from  motives  of 
expediency,  he  simply  refuses  to  do  so.  The  explanation  volun- 
teered by  some  practical  secular  journalists  is  that  the  religious 
editor  needs  a  lesson  in  his  trade  as  badly  as  Mr.  Sheldon  thought 
the  secular  editor  needed  one  in  his. 

The  Interior  (Presb. ,  August  23)  takes  a  more  hopefu*  view  of 
the  situation.  It  points  out  the  large  aggregate  circulation  of 
religious  journals  in  this  country,  and  expresses  a  belief  '.hat  tho 
in  the  struggle  for  survival  many  of  the  weakest  will  succumb, 
new  methods  and  wider  ideals  will  in  the  coming  century  give 
added  force  and  effectiveness  to  the  religious  press.  The  Inte- 
rior gives  some  interesting  facts  and  figures.     It  says: 

"In  very  recent  statistics  the  number  of  distinctively  religious 
journals  in  this  country  is  put  at  1,008,  of  which  6S4  are  listed  in 
The  Advertisers'  Annual  for  1899,  and  their  aggregate  circula- 
tion at.  in  round  numbers,  5,000,000.  Many  of  these  are  of  minor 
value  and  limited  range,  113  of  the   i,ooS  having  considerably 
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over  3,ooo,ooo  of  the  5,000.000  subscribers.  The  weekly  issues 
fail  little  short  of  2,000,000  (the  rest  being  bimonthly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  annual),  and  as  each  copy,  it  is  estimated,  is  read 
by  five  persons,  the  religious  journal  would  seem  to  have  a  pretty 
large  constituency  and  one  not  likely  to  melt  away  immediately. 

"  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  now  to  make  a  religious  jour- 
nal pay  expenses ;  but  for  that  matter  it  never  was  easy.  The 
us  and  practical  abilities  of  John  Wesley  himself  could  not 
long  keep  afloat  1  he  Arminian  Magazine  which  he  launched. 
From  1S0S,  the  date  of  the  first  American  religious  weekly,  to 
the  present  year  of  1900,  it  is  safe  to  say  not  one  religious  weekly 
in  ten  has  survived  its  first  decade  ;  and  those  which  have  finally 
attained  a  paying  basis  first  sunk  fortunes  in  the  attempt.  It  is 
estimated  by  one  of  the  best-posted  rectors  of  New  York  City 
that  Episcopalians  in  the  metropolis  saw  §250,000  disappear  be- 
fore either  of  the  papers  started  by  them  attained  self-support. 
A  paper  of  the  same  denomination,  but  published  in  the  West, 
used  up  S3o,ooo  before  its  receipts  equalled  its  expenses,  even 
tho  the  able  editor  of  the  same  gave  to  the  undertaking  seven 
years  of  hard  labor  without  pecuniary  remuneration.  So  far  was 
that  from  being  exceptional  that  the  sum  mentioned  was  less 
than  one  half  what  it  has  cost  to  nurse  through  infancy  some  re- 
ligious journals  which  are  the  source  of  large  incomes  to  their 
owners  or  churches  now. 

"  The  fact  that  our  Methodist  brethren  have  recently  suspended 
so  many  of  their  Advocates  has  been  widely  published,  but  the 
fact  is  not  so  well  known  that  they  have  a  single  weekly  whose 
plant  and  good  will  were  recently  appraised  by  the  courts  at 
$400,000,  and  the  value  of  their  entire  periodical  plant  was  put 
at  $2,  500,000.  The  circulation  of  Methodist  religious  journals  is 
about  250,000  copies  a  week,  and  that  of  all  Presbyterian  papers, 
thirty-five  in  number,  at  the  same  figure.  In  our  own  denomina- 
tion the  joint  circulation  of  nineteen  of  these  thirty-five  is  over 
200,000,  the  sixteen  others  enumerated  having  but  a  limited  and 
local  constituency.  Five  of  our  leading  papers  have  a  joint  cir- 
culation of  from  100,000  to  120,000,  more  than  the  entire  output 
of  the  Congregational  weekly  press,  which  is  said  to  amount  to 
about  75,000  copies,  divided  among  eighteen  journals,  two  of  the 
eighteen  having  the  bulk  of  the  business. 

"  The  future  of  our  religious  journals  does  not  therefore  depend 
so  much  upon  tbeir  stars  as  upon  themselves.  Their  future  will 
be  what  they  make  it.  The  twentieth  century  will  not  be  a  cen- 
tury of  atheism  or  mere  secularism.  People  have  still  souls  to 
save,  and  they  are  interested  in  those  vital  and  fundamental 
themes  which  are  ignored  by  the  political  and  literary  journals. 
Religion  is  still  a  mighty  element  in  life,  but  it  must  be  the  real 
thing,  not  some  imitation  of  it.  The  old  polemic  treatment  is  as 
much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the  bleeding  and  cupping  to  which 
our  fathers  heroically  submitted.  The  religious  weekly  of  the 
future  must  be  irenic  or  it  is  lost.  It  must  breathe  the  spirit  of 
the  Master  and  be  instinct  with  His  life.  It  must  not  only  ad- 
monish sinners  but  comfort  saints.  It  must  emphasize  all  the 
manly  virtues  and  the  womanly  graces.  It  must  make  it  sweet 
to  live  and  easy  to  die.  Into  the  household  it  will  come  enriched 
by  all  the  resources  of  art,  itself  a  product  of  the  highest  mechan- 
ical skill  and  displaying  genius  and  faith  in  every  line.  Many 
papers  now  living  will  die,  in  some  of  them  the  process  of  disso- 
lution can  be  no  longer  disguised  ;  but  those  will  survive  which 
are  the  fittest  to  survive,  and  those  are  the  journals  consecrated 
not  to  a  catechism  or  a  past,  but  to  a  living  Christ  and  a  glorious 
future." 


New  Light  on   the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.— Several 

archeological  discoveries  made  of  late  have  shed  valuable  light 
on  historical  problems  which  have  puzzled  critical  students  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  their  trend  being  to  show  the  correct- 
ness in  "local  color"  of  the  documentary  portion  of  the  Acts 
which  contains  them.     Says  Bib  Ha  (August)  : 

"In  chapter  xvi.,  which  contains  an  account  of  St.  Paul's  visit 
to  Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  a  word  is  used  (Mens)  to  designate 
the 'district'  in  Macedonia  in  which  it  was  situated,  which  oc- 
curs nowhere  else  in  that  signification,  so  that  its  genuineness 
has  been  justly  suspected.  Bui  among  the  Fayum  documents 
a  considerable  number  make  use  of  just  the  same  word  to  de- 
scribe divisions  in  that  region.  So.  also,  the  writer  gives  the 
courtesy  title  of  'praetor'  with  ins  attendant  'lictors, '  to  the  mag- 


istrates of  the  city,  on  account  of  its  being  a  Roman  colony,  a.; 
is  usual  in  inscriptions  from  Roman  colonies.  From  Philippi. 
Paul  went  to  Thessalonica,  not  a  Roman  colony  but  a  free  city 
of  Greece,  with  its  own  constitution  ;  in  this  case  the  magistrates 
are  called  in  the  Acts  'politarchs, '  a  name  which  does  not  occur 
in  any  other  place  in  Greek  literature.  Yet  an  inscription  on  an 
arch  in  that  city,  demolished  some  years  ago,  states  that  it  was 
erected  when  certain  named  persons  were  'politarchs  of  the 
city. '  In  like  manner  the  whole  narrative  of  the  disturbances  in 
the  theater  of  Ephesus,  and  of  the  significance  of  the  worship  of 
Diana  (Artemis)  to  the  life  and  trade  of  the  city,  as  told  in  the 
Acts,  has  been  illustrated  by  the  discoveries  made  on  the  site  of 
that  city  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  especially 
by  the  recently  published  inscriptions  from  that  place.  The  lan- 
guage of  some  of  these  seems  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Acts." 


The  Christian  in  China  and  the  Jew  in  Ruma- 
nia: A  Contrast. — In  connection  with  the  desperate  situa- 
tion of  the  little  band  of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  peo- 
ple in  China,  attention  has  been  called  to  another  little  band  of 
people  in  Rumania,  subjected  to  the  deprivation  of  every  civil 
right  by  their  orthodox  Christian  neighbors,  badgered  and 
hounded  by  the  police,  and  in  constant  danger  of  bloody  perse- 
cution by  the  populace.  We  have  already  in  the  department  of 
Foreign  Topics  referred  to  this  anti-Jewish  outbreak  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  singular  indifference  of  the  Christian  powers  to 
this  breaking  of  solemn  treaty  rights  by  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment, in  contrast  to  their  eagerness  to  rescue  Christian  mission- 
aries from  the  heathen  Chinese,  is  thus  commented  upon  by  7 lie 
.  Imerican  Hebrew  (August  10)  : 

"International  justice — we  hear  much  of  that  now.  A  few 
hundred  Christians  locked  up  in  Peking,  menaced  by  Boxers, 
startle  the  world,  and  its  armies  invade  foreign  territory,  regard- 
less of  life  or  expense.  In  Russia  and  Rumania  alike,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  endure  continu- 
ually  what  is  a  living  death,  but  not  a  hand  is  raised  in  their 
behalf.  No  invasion  of  territory,  none  to  risk  his  life,  not  any 
expense,  were  needed,  but  a  firm  demand  of  the  powers  that 
treaty  rights  be  respected,  will  bring  Rumania  to  her  senses. 

"And  the  time  will  come  wdien  governments  will  have  to  raise 
their  voices  in  protest !  Not  the  claims  of  humanity  alone  will 
compel  them,  but  imperative  economic  reasons.  If  those  who  are 
forced  from  Rumania  crowd  into  other  lands,  pour  into  the 
cities  and  disturb  the  labor  market  and  conditions  of  trade,  the 
necessities  of  industry,  unable  to  bear  so  large  an  influx  of  for- 
eigners, will  compel  the  powers  to  rise  and  demand  that  Ru- 
mania recognize  as  her  children  those  born  and  nurtured  on  her 
own  soil,  and  accord  to  them  the  rights  of  wdiich  she  has  cun- 
ningly deprived  them." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

THE  following  alleged  facts  relating  to  ihe  Beecher-Tilton  case  are  given 
by  The  Westminster  Gazette,  on  the  authority  of  The  British  Weekly :  "Tho 
Mr.  Beecher's  friends  were  most  fully  convinced  that  he  was  guiltless,  they 
admitted  that  two  or  three  letters  professing  to  be  written  by  him  were 
regrettable,  and  that  they  had  to  take  into  account  what  they  knew  of  him 
otherwise  in  estimating  their  significance.  They  now  have  been  proved  to 
be  forgeries  of  the  grossest  kind.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  now  to  indi- 
cate the  name  of  the  forger,  who  is  dead.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  incident 
puts  Beecher's  character  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever."  The  same  author- 
ity also  alleges  that  "one  of  Beecher's  most  prominent  ministerial  oppo- 
nents, on  seeing  the  new  evidence,  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  the  position 
he-had  taken."     None  of  these  new  witnesses  is  named. 

A  Roman  Catholic  reaction,  of  appreciable  extent  and  force,  appears  to 
be  taking  place  in  the  north  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  little  kingdoms 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Thirty  years  ago  these  were  strong- 
holds of  Protestantism,  witii  barely  a  handful  of  Roman  Catholics,  ruled 
from  abroad  by  foreign  bishops.  To-day  a  different  state  of  things  pre- 
vails, according  to  .Mr.  C.  W.  Dowd,  who  has  made  an  intimate  study  o." 
religious  conditions  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  who  writes  in  7'//.' 
Catholic  World  (August).  "Not  only  have  Catholic  congregations  in- 
creased considerably  in  numbers,"  he  says,  "but  bishops  reside  in  Copen- 
hagen and  Christ  iania,  and  men  and  women  of  national  reputation,  some 
times  even  more  than  that,  have  been  admitted  to  the  church  and  becom. 
its  dauntless  champions." 
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AFTER    PEKING,   WHAT? 

'"P'HE    European  papers  are  now  discussing  the  problems  that 
A       confront  the  powers  since  the  occupation  of  Peking.     None 
of  them  appears  to  favor  the  Russian  proposal  to  withdraw  from 
the  Chinese  capital.     The  London  Times  says 

"  Before  any  offers  from  a  Chinese  Government  can  be  enter- 
tained the  powers  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  satisfied  that  a 
Chinese  Government  exists,  and,  in  the  next,  that  it  has  duly 
authorized  somebody  to  treat  in  its  name,  whom  all  the  powers 
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can  be  reasonably  expected  to  regard  as  an  impartial  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  of  China,  and  of  no  other  interests.  None 
of  these  conditions  are  at  present  fulfilled.  We  do  not  know  who 
or  what  is  the  actual  Government  of  China.  The  reports  which 
reach  us  on  this  subject  continue  to  be  untrustworthy  and  con- 
flicting. .  .  .  Until  we  have  definite  and  authentic  information 
as  to  the  political  situation  in  Peking,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  powers  may  not  be  themselves  to  set  up  a  Gov- 
ernment with  which  they  can  subsequently  treat." 

Many  papers  point  out  that  the  Chinese  have  hardly  had  time 
to  establish  another  capital  from  which  to  direct  effectively  the 
affairs  of  the  big  empire. 
Advertiser  (London)  says:' 


elusion  of  others  feasible.  Some  of  the  most  jingoistic  papers  in 
England  admit  this.  We  summarize  the  following  from  The 
St.  James1  s  Gazette  : 

This  Shanghai  business  ought  to  be  a  warning  revelation  to 
all  Englishmen  who  have  been  dwelling  contentedly  in  the  delu- 
sion that  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  are  harmoniously  united  to 
do  in  China  just  what  we  wish,  and  to  let  us  do  precisely  what 
we  like.  A  distinct  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
is  born  with  the  creed  described  above,  not  only  as  about  China, 
but  in  regard  to  every  other  part  of  international  affairs.  This 
explains  the  disgusted  surprise  of  most  of  our  contemporaries  at 
the  discovery  that  the  whole  world  has  seen  in  the  proposal  to 
land  our  troops  at  Shanghai  the  beginning  of  an  artful  attempt 
of  ours  to  set  up  another  occupation  of  Egypt  in  the  Yang-tse 
Valley.  We  made  the  arrangement  with  the  viceroy  simply  in 
order  that  we  might  be  better  able  to  back  up  his  authority  in 
case  of  need.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  said  we  did  it  because  we 
wanted  to  get  our  foot  down,  and  that  our  scheme  was  quite  ob- 
vious. Once  landed  at  Shanghai,  we  would  never  go,  and  what 
is  more,  the  fact  that  we  held  this  place  would  be  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  taking  others.  An  incredulous  world  goes  on  insisting 
that  we  are  very  clever  fellows  and  very  unscrupulous,  and  that 
it  dare  not  take  its  eye  off  us  for  a  minute,  more  especially  when 
we  have  just  been  professing  with  the  forefinger  of  our  right 
hand  in  the  family  Bible,  and  a  large  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chief applied  to  our  eyes,  that  we  do  not  cherish  the  least  hidden 
intention  of  taking  anything  from  anybody. 

The  Russian  papers  agree  that  a  policy  of  unforgiving  aggres- 
sion is  not  to  the  interest  of  Russia.  The  St.  Petersburger 
Zeitung  says  : 

"We  quite  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  Government  communica- 
tion which  declares  that  our  chief  aim  is  to  restore  order,  and  to 
reopen  friendly  intercourse  with  China.  In  this  way  the  Chi- 
nese people  will  know  that  we  come  as  friends,  not  as  enemies. 
The  guilty  must  be  punished,  but  we  do  not  come  to  oppress." 

The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  remarks  that  the  Russians  are 
indeed  very  clever.  Their  influence  can  only  be  increased  bv 
appearing  as  the  protectors  of  China.  The  German  papers 
pretty  generally  assert  that  Germany  must  not  allow  herself  to 
be  pushed  aside  if  partitioning  takes  place.  But  with  one  accord 
they  advocate  the  integrity  of  China  as  most  beneficial  to  Ger- 
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"The  statements  regarding  the  Empress- 
Dowager's  probable  destination  reach  us 
from  several  sources,  and  are  in  accord  in 
declaring  it  to  be  Singan-fu.  But  there  is 
no  direct  confirmation  of  this  view,  and  it 
can  only  be  afforded  by  eye-witnesses  who 
may  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  her 
Majesty  on  the  road.  Singan-fu — or  as  it  is 
sometimes  spelt,  Si-an-fu  and  even  Hsi-an-fu 
— is  the  '  Peaceful  City  of  the  West, '  and  was 
in  former  years  the  capital  of  China.  Pe- 
king took  its  place,  but  Singan-fu  may  once 
more  be  the  abode  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
family,  and  may  again  be  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Imperial  City.  The  flight  of 
the  imperial  family  to  the  chief  town  of 
Shcnsi  has  something  appropriate  about  it, 
for  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  Em- 
press-Dowager, at  her  age,  greatly  needs  to 
instal  herself  in  some  place  of  residence 
where  peace  can  be  said  to  reign." 

But  the  majority  of  the  powers  evidently  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Government  in  Peking  which  will  prevent 
such  outrages  in  future.  Great  Britain  as  yet  does  not  offer 
sufficient  inducements  to  those  interested  in  partitioning.  Man- 
churia is  already  practically  a  Russian  province,  Shantung  can 
not  be  touched  without  serious  opposition  from  Germany.  Cen- 
tral China,  termed  by  the  British  "the  Yang-tse  Valley,"  has 
never  been  sufficiently  in  the  grasp  of  Britain  to  render  the  ex- 
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many.  The  experience  of  France  in  Tongking,  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines,  and  England  in  South  Africa  does  not  tempt 
the  Germans  to  make  extensive  over-sea  conquests,  especially  as 
their  position  in  Europe  is  the  most  exposed.  M.  v.  Brandt,  ex- 
ambassador  to  China,  advocates  an  understanding  with  the 
United  States.  His  views  are  very  typical.  He  ends  an  article 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Stuttgart)  as  follows 

"Our  interests  in  the  Far  East  do  not  lie  in  the  acquisition  of 
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territory,  which  would  only  .mpose  fresh  duties  and  sacrifices 
upon  us.  We  have  every  reason  to  keep  out  of  the  quarrels 
which  the  conflicting  interests  and  aspirations  of  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  Japan  must  generate;  we  should  place  ourselves  by 
the  side  of  the  United  States,  which  prudently  seeks  to  safe- 
guard its  commercial  interests  only.  Already  the  Russians  are 
holding  us  responsible,  and  England  does  her  best  to  arouse 
Russia  and  France  against  us.  We  do  not  want  the  leading  part 
in  the  concert.  We  have  not  more  reason  to  interfere  in  China 
than  have  the  others,  and  we  should  not  go  further  than  our 
interests  absolutely  demand." 

The  French,  too,  desire  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante 
in  China,  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  hopes  that  authorities  may 
be  found  in  China  with  whom  the  powers  can  come  to  terms.— 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  RUSSIA  WANTS  PEACE. 

RUSSIA'S  proposal  to  withdraw  from  Peking  is  received  with 
as  much  astonishment  in  Europe  as  in  America.  The 
Hamburger  Nachrichten,  however,  comes  forward  with  an  ex- 
planation :  Russia  loves  peace,  it  says,  but  only  until  she  is 
ready  for  war  ;  when  her  present  military  preparations  are  com- 
plete, then  look  out.     To  quote  : 

"  Russia's  interests  are  at  present  centered  in  three  points  of 
the  continent  of  Asia — namely,  in  Western  Turkestan,  in  East 
Asia,  and  in  Persia.  The  forward  march  of  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia  naturally  included  continuous  fighting  with  the 
nomadic  thieving  tribes,  and  did  not  pause  until  the  borders  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  were  reached.  Hand-in-hand  with  mili- 
tary operations  went  the  building  of  a  railroad,  first  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Geok-Tepe,  then  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  and  later 
to  Bokhara  and  Samarkand.  At  the  present  moment  the  Chi- 
nese border  has  been  reached.  Branch  lines  run  from  Chodjent 
northward  to  Tashkend,  and  from  Merv  southward  to  Kutchk  on 
the  Afghanistan  border.  This  road  has  now  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  military  authorities  into  those  of  civilians.  It  is  no 
longer  called  the  Transcaspian,  but  the  Central  Asian.  Its  suc- 
cess has  far  surpassed  all  expectations.  General  Kaufmann,  the 
governor  of  Turkestan,  has  fostered  the  cotton  cultivation  of  the 
district  through  which  the  line  runs,  and  with  the  extension  of 
the  road  the  export  of  cotton  kept  pace.  With  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia  is  the  leading  cotton-consuming  country  of 
the  world,  and  at  present  has  to  import  largely  from  Egypt  and 
America.  But  there  is  every  prospect  that  within  ten  years  the 
production  of  Turkestan  cotton  will  almost  suffice  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  home  consumer. 

"The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Central  Asia  is  of  old  standing, 
and  the  natives  are  not  slow  to  grasp  the  advantage  of  the  better 
seeds  which  are  supplied  to  them.  The  development  of  cotton 
culture  would  be  much  more  rapid  were  not  Russian  capitalists 
unwilling  to  invest  their  money. 

"In  the  East  of  Asia  Russia  displays  even  more  energy. 
Among  the  powers  of  Europe  Russia  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  great  importance  of  the  extreme  Orient.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  building  of  the  Siberian  Railroad.  To  the  point  where  the 
Spilka,  the  left  branch  of  the  Amur,  is  navigable,  the  railroad  is 
in  operation.  From  the  Schilka  to  Chabarowka,  on  the  lower 
Amur,  a  line  of  steamers  runs,  and  from  Chabarowka  to  Vladi- 

vostock  there  is  again  railroad  communication 

"The  practical  value  of  this  railroad  for  military  purposes  can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  If  the  Czar  sets  an  army  in  march  for 
Kastern  Asia,  no  nation  in  the  world  can  oppose  him.  Russia  is 
scarcely  yet  in  a  position  to  do  without  a  sea  passage,  but  later 
she  will  be  able  to  do  so,  and  no  power,  not  even  Great  Britain 
with  her  magnificent  fleet,  will  find  it  possible  to  interfere. 

"This  railroad  guarantees  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  whole  of 
Asia  north  of  the  Yellow  Sea  will  fall  into  Russia's  hands.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  Peking  will  certainly  be  Russian. 
That  city  is  no  longer  anything  but  the  political  capital  of  China  ; 
the  real  capital  will  be  set  up  in  the  South.  Russia  bides  her 
time,  and  while  waiting  fortifies  Port  Arthur,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood builds  a  city,  Dalnij,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence — what  hong- 
kong  is  to  the  British." 


It  is  thus  pointed  out  that  the  Siberian  Railroad,  far  from 
being  a  commercial  enterprise,  was  undertaken  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  Russia's  military  influence  in  Asia. 
To  quote  again : 

In  Central  Asia  Russia  has  the  opportunity  to  build  up 
an  immense  cotton  culture.  The  success  of  the  Transsiberian 
Railroad  is  assured  if  energy  can  be  imparted  into  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  China.  In  Persia  the  proposed  line  will  have 
both  a  military  and  a  commercial  object.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  advanced  now  had  Russia  had  means  at  her  dis- 
posal. .  .  .  All  this  work  can  progress  only  if  peace  is  main- 
tained. At  this  moment  Russia  is  not  in  a  condition  to  pass 
through  a  great  crisis.  If  there  is  to  be  war,  all  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  Russia  and  all  the-money  spent  by  her  can  be  reckoned 
as  wasted." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    UNITED   STATES  AND   CHINA. 

J\  GLANCE  at  the  American  press  is  not  unlikely  to  convey 
**•  the  impression  that  the  whole  world  is  turning  with  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  United  States,  and  that  our  Government  is, 
as  it  were,  leading  the  procession  in  China.  Such  an  impression 
would  be  erroneous.  In  other  countries  the  newspapers  imbued 
with  modern  ideas  of  patriotism  also  put  their  own  nation  as  the 
most  important  in  the  concert.  But  there  is  really  as  yet  no 
leader,  and  since  the  suspicion  that  the  United  States  Govern- 


John  BULL'S  Drfam:  The  turnspits  relieving  each  other  in  preparing 
the  roast  beef  for  him.  —KLidderadatsch. 


ment  will  follow  unreservedly  in  Great  Britain's  wake  has  some- 
what subsided,  no  special  attention  is  paid  to  us.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  is  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  very  busy  with  prep- 
arations for  our  election,  and  that  "khaki  "does  not  appear  to 
be  the  best  issue  on  which  it  can  be  won,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
foreign  observer.     7 he  Investor' s  Review  (London)  says: 

"The  United  .States  appear  to  hold  back  because  a  formidable 
section  of  their  population  is  opposed  to  that  kind  of  imperial- 
istic expansion  which  has  involved  the  country  in  the  intermi- 
nable  conflict   in  the  Philippines,  and   the   Administration   dare 
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not,  with  the  Presidential  election  coming  on,  go  into  fresh  ad- 
ventures of  this  world-conquering  kind.  Germany,  we  suppose, 
has  no  particular  desire  to  act  as  long  as  her  interests  lying  to 
the  south  are  not  interfered  with." 

The  Times  (London)  nevertheless  believes  that  the  United 
States  will  not  make  a  separate  peace  with  China,  and  most 
papers  share  this  view.      The  Outlook  (London)  says: 

"Outside  of  Europe  we  seethe  United  States  with  a  Monroe 
doctrine  which,  like  other  doctrines,  seems  not  to  be  operative  as 
regards  China.  Little  wonder  that  Li  Hung  Chang  would  like 
to  open  up  separate  negotiations  with  the  powers.  The  prospect 
of  the  moment  is  a  prolonged  foreign  occupation  of  China,  endur- 
ing so  long  as  the  apparently  interminable  deadlock  of  European 
interests  prevails,  and  to  be  ended  only  as  a  long,  tortuous,  and 
stormy  diplomacy  may  resolve." 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  thinks  that  the  United  States  will  be 
forced  to  join  in  partitioning,  even  if  she  does  not  do  so  in  that 
absent-minded  sort  of  way  which,  according  to  English  papers, 
distinguishes  British  conquests.     The  paper  says  : 

"Several  weeks  ago  we  observed  that  no  matter  how  sincerely 
the  American  Government  might  endeavor  to  keep  free  of  the 
entanglement  in  China,  the  republic  would  be  inevitably  sucked 
into  the  vortex  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  Americans  would  learn 
from  their  own  experience  that  compelling  necessity  and  not 
eager  aggrandizement  is  the  motive  force  of  '  expansion. '  This 
lesson,  it  appears,  is  being  quickly  impressed  upon  Washington. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  present  crisis  the  American  Govern- 
ment have  tried  hard  to  minimize  their  own  share  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  powers.  They  took  no  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
the  Taku  forts.  They  have  manfully  kept  up  the  pretence  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  war  with  China,  but  only  for  a  relief  ex- 
pedition and  for  meting  out  punishment  to  the  rebels  against  the 
Chinese  Government.  But  now  all  this  is  changed.  Mr.  Conger 
has  himself  told  his  Government  that  the  Boxers  were  a  pre- 
tence, and  that  the  Government  of  the  Empress  was  the  real 
culprit.  Since  Mr.  Conger's  despatches  have  reached  Washing- 
ton, the  conciliatory  tone  of  Mr.  McKinley's  diplomacy  has  en- 
tirely disappeared." 

It  is  regarded  as  somewhat  disappointiug,  tho,  that  the  sup- 
port given  to  Great  Britain  is  not  more  unconditional,  and 
The  Scotsman  (Edinburgh)  thinks  it  "very  curious"  that  the 
American  representative  at  Shanghai  has  joined  in  the  protest 
against  the  exclusive  occupation  of  that  place  by  British  troops. 
But,  on  the  whole,  European  opinion  may  be  summarized  in  the 
words  of  the  Temps  (Paris) ,  which  says  : 

"Mr.  Bryan,  the  Democratic  candidate,  has  organized  his 
forces  with  the  intention  of  harassing  his  Republican  rival  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  His  best  weapon  is  the  sentiment  of  re- 
action against  the  adventurous  policy  of  foreign  wars. 

"The  affairs  of  China  place  Mr.  McKinley  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  because,  altho  furiously  imperialistic,  he  may  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  declare  war  without  consent  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  wise  provision  against  usurpation,  and  the 
Americans  hold  to  it  as  to  the  stars  on  their  flag.  Mr.  McKinley 
has  already  had  the  misfortune  to  violate  the  Constitution  on  this 
point,  for  the  war  in  the  Philippines  has  not  been  sanctioned  by 
Congress. 

"And  now  the  cry  is:  Is  there  going  to  be  a  repetition  in 
China?  Are  European  political  manners  to  be  introduced  here? 
Is  the  President  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  state?  Does  he 
aspire  to  become  its  master? 

"Such  are  the  questions  which  the  Americans  are  now  asking. 
Never  was  a  people  more  insistent  upon  directing  its  own  for- 
eign policy.  Anti-imperialism  would  never  have  become  such 
a  powerful  political  factor  were  it  not  in  strict  accord  with  the 
instincts  of  American  Democracy. 

"  'You  will  not  send  a  single  soldier  or  a  ship  against  any  for- 
eign people  without  our  authorization.  It  is  because  we  intend 
to  remain  sovereign  in  our  own  country,  and  we  fear  that  if  our 
men  are  sent  abroad  without  authorization  from  us  our  own  free 
institutions  will  be  endangered.  In  one  word,  we  fear  imperial- 
ism, which  is  only  another  name  for  despotism.' 

"'Mr.  McKinley  has  tacked.     He    always  does  tack.     He  has 


not  summoned  Congress.  He  has  sent  to  China  troops  from  the 
Philippines.  He  posted  a  vessel  at  Taku  to  be  present  at  the 
bombardment — not  to  take  part.  And  every  day  he  offers  a  new 
explanation  of  his  attitude. 

"  Finally,  he  has  explained  overmuch.  The  other  nations  have 
not  been  able  to  comprehend." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Admiral  Seymour  makes  a  flattering 
reference  to  the  Americans  under  his  command.     He  says : 

"Perhaps  few  have  tried  to  conduct  an  expedition  of  eight  na- 
tionalities. It  requires  both  tact  and  temper.  Yet  the  foreign- 
ers were  very  nice  to  me,  and,  as  it  went  on  more  and  more, 
said,  'A  vos  ordres,'  and  whatever  you  say  we  will  do.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  watch  the  national  characteristics.  The  Ger- 
mans we  admired  the  most,  but  for  dash  and  go  no  one  passed, 
or  perhaps  equaled,  the  Americans.  The  French  had  no  partic- 
ular rapprochement  to  any  other  nationality.  The  Germans 
and  Russians  were  inclined  to  hold  together.  The  Americans 
were  with  us  always.  The  Japanese  inclined  to  us,  but  the 
Russians  were  friendly  to  them.  The  Italians  and  Austrians 
were  good  fellows,  but  few  in  numbers." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE     NEW 


KING     OF     ITALY    AND 
DIFFICULTIES. 


HIS 


TZ  ING  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  has  declared  that  he  will  con- 
-1  *-  duct  the  affairs  of  his  country  as  his  father  did — in  a  lib- 
eral, constitutional  manner.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  and 
the  Triouna  (Rome)  hopes  that  the  Italian  politicians,  who  are 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  troubles  of  their  country. 


Reporter  (to  Anarchist  murderer):  "My  dear  Mr.  Stiletto,  may  I  ask 
for  some  anecdotes  of  your  early  life,  indicating, — um — er,  moral  weak- 
ness ? "  — Kladderadatsch. 

will  help  the  present  King  more  loyally  than  they  helped  his 
father.     The  paper  says  : 

"The  Monza  murderer  could  kill  a  liberal  king,  but  not  the 
liberal  monarchy.  The  King's  proclamation  proves  this  conclu- 
sively. The  bullet  which  pierced  the  heart  of  Umberto  has  not 
destroyed  the  traditions  of  his  house.  The  young  monarch  of 
to-day  well  understands  the  situation  ;  he  knows  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him.  He  knows  the  enemies  of  the  monarchy,  and 
their  plans,  and  he  hopes  to  end  the  troubles  which  seemed  to  as- 
sist these  enemies.  What  he  will  do  is  not  a  question  that  should 
now  be  asked.  The  question  is  rather:  Will  he  find  men  unsel- 
fish enough  to  support  him,  men  strong  enough  to  put  aside 
party  interests  and  private  interests,  and  willing  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  state,  for  all  Italy?  " 

The  Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung  (Berlin)  points  out  that  the 
chief  difficulty  is  the  adjustment  of  the  taxes,  which  lay  most 
heavily  upon  the  poverty-stricken  peasantry.  In  a  lengthy  arti- 
cle the  above  paper  sketches  the  agrarian  condition  of  Italy  to 
the  following  effect : 

Of  the  30,000,000  hectares  over  5,600,000  are  lying  idle.  The 
land  produces  less  than  half  as  much  per  acre  as  in  Germany, 
altho  the  natural  conditions  are  much  better.  But  poverty  and 
sloth  prevent  rational  treatment  of  the  exhausted  soil.  The  land 
tax  is  astoundingly  high,  amounting  to  23  percent.,  27  percent.. 
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40  per  cent.,  and  even  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  receipts  according 
to  the  province.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  land  is  cut  up  into 
very  small  parcels — peasants  who  own  only  half  an  acre  are  nu- 
merous, and  thousands  of  people  call  only  five  or  six  olive-trees 
their  own — and  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  peasantry 
ire  continually  the  prey  of  the  usurers.  Indeed,  the  banditti  are 
mostly  peasants  who  were  driven  from  home  by  usury.  Among 
those  who,  despite  all  hardships,  remain  on  the  soil,  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease  prevail.  They  can  not  procure  sufficient 
food,  and  they  can  not  put  their  houses  in  repair. 

A  great  deal  of  advice  is  given  the  King  as  regards  his  foreign 
policy.  The  Triple  Alliance,  which  by  its  members  is  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  fact  that  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  are  no 
longer  the  convenient  battle-grounds  of  other  nations,  is  popular 
neither  in  France  nor  England  nor  Russia.  The  Saturday 
Review  (London)  thinks  the  King  will  do  well  if  he  attempts 
expansion  on  a  large  scale,  but  reduces  the  cost  of  the  army.  It 
says : 

"Instead  of  the  insignificant  driblets  of  men  now  being  sent  to 
China,  let  Victor  Emmanuel  boldly  send  20,000  picked  men  and 
five  more  ships  of  his  fine  navy.  The  Left  would  be  trouble- 
some :  there  would  be  an  outcry  about  the  cost  and  the  empty 
exchequer :  let  him  meet  that,  in  the  teeth  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, by  temporarily  reducing  his  cumbrous  army,  and  so  saving 
the  expenditure.  If  Italy  takes  a  leading  share  in  stamping  out 
Chinese  savagery,  she  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  world  and 
the  fear  of  all  the  enemies  of  civilization.  She  will,  in  fact,  at  a 
bound,  become  a  nation  considered  of  all  other  nations." 

The  Vossische  Zcitung  (Berlin)  points  out  that  reduction  of 
the  army  and  defection  from  the  triple  alliance  would  leave  Italy 
at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  force  her  to  support  England  in  re- 
turn for  the  doubtful  assistance  Great  Britain  could  give  in  a 
war  with  France. 

Another  important  difficulty  the  King  has  to  meet  is  the  quar- 
rel with  the  church.  The  great  majority  of  the  Italian  people 
are  firm  in  the  resolve  that  Rome  must  remain  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  and  the  people  of  the  Romagna,  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  many  historians,  under  papal  rule  the  worst  governed 
of  all  Italians,  show  no  wish  for  a  return  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  But  the  church  is  still  rich  enough  to  wield  powerful 
political  influence,  and  it  still  considers  secular  sovereignty  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  authority. 
The  Osser%>atore  Romano  says  : 

"The  history  of  half  a  century  can  not  be  effaced  by  a  funeral, 
and  all  the  protestations  aganst  injustice,  the  claims  which  have 
been  put  forward,  and  the  censures  which  have  been  uttered  can 
not  be  wiped  out  by  a  moment  of  grief  before  the  tomb  of  King 
Humbert.  Yet  no  one  has  eulogized  the  departed  King  more 
than  we  have,  and  no  praise  has  been  more  truly  comforting  to 
the  survivors  and  those  who  pray  for  him." 

According  to  the  Liberie"  (Paris),  the  Pope  strictly  upheld  the 
"boycott"  which  he  has  instituted  among  the  most  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns, such  as  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  tho  the  Archbishop  of 
MiU.n  went  to  the  widowed  Queen  at  her  repeated  requests,  he 
had  no  message  from  the  Pope.  This  attitude  has  called  forth 
some  criticism.      7 he  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London)  says: 

"To  the  lengths  to  which  the  Vatican  is  prepared  to  go  there 
is  apparently  no  limit.  The  Osservatore  Romano,  which  is  an 
official  organ  of  the  cardinals,  publishes  a  declaration  stating 
that  while  the  Vatican  sincerely  execrated  the  murder  of  King 
Humbert,  and  had  allowed  the  clergy  to  be  present  at  his  fu- 
neral, still 'this  attitude  must  not  be  interpreted.'  That  is  to 
say,  that  the  rabid  bigotry  of  the  cardinals  compels  them  to 
make  some  kind  of  perfunctory  allusion  to  Bresci's  crime,  but 
that  we  arc  to  read  between  the  lines  that  they  feel  no  sympathy 
with  the  victim.  Queen  Margherita's  beautiful  prayer  is  not 
composed  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Catholic  liturgy, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  recited  in  churches.  The  rules  of  the 
Catholic  liturgy  did  not  limit  the  composing  of  the  Lord's 
v-r  ;  but  then  neither  does  the  Vatican  bind  itself  by  the 
rules  of  Christian  forgiveness.     Rather  it  prefers  to  speak  of  '  the 


nonsense  published  in  the  press  about  conciliation.'  There  is 
something  about  conciliation,  it  might  be  pointed  out,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. " 

The  Journal  ties  Debats  (Paris)  says: 

"There  are  several  rumors  to  explain  this  attitude.  One  is, 
that  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  new  King,  moved  by  the  Monza 
catastrophe,  would  himself  seek  to  approach  the  Vatican.  If  so, 
a  great  disappointment  was  the  result,  for  in  the  proclamation 
to  his  people  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  spoke  of  Rome  as  a  point  which 
must  not  be  touched.  Another  version,  more  credible,  is  that 
there  are  two  factions  within  the  church,  one  favoring  concilia- 
tion, the  other  standing  by  the  restoration  of  temporal  power. 
The  latter  in  the  end  had  the  greatest  influence.  Evidently  the 
irreconcilable  quarrel  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  con- 
tinues to  form  a  part  of  Italian  politics." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


French  Canadian  Sentiment  toward  the  United 
States. — The  Presse  (Montreal)  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  "the  feelings"  of  French  Canadians  with  regard  to  British 
rule,  Canadian  independence,  or  annexation  to  the  United 
States.     We  condense  from  it  as  follows  : 

Public  opinion  is  undoubtedly  opposed  to  independence.  Its 
possibility  is  doubted,  as  the  minority  would  undoubtedly  suffer 
if  British  protection  were  withdrawn.  No  doubt  independence 
would  have  doubled  our  population  ;  a  glance  at  our  neighbors 
across  the  border  shows  that.  But  would  not  separation  from 
England  have  placed  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  we  would  have  been  but  a  dependency,  incapable  of  de- 
fending ourselves,  a  protectorate  subject  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
neighbors  which  were  still  less  well  disposed  toward  us  formerly 
than  they  are  to-day.  The  province  of  Quebec  could  have  been 
tyrannized  by  the  others  ;  hence  it  never  for  a  moment  looked 
toward  emancipation. 

Annexation  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  advantageous  from  a 
business  point  of  view.  American  capital  would  have  been  at 
our  disposal,  for  it  is  less  exclusive,  less  jingo,  than  English  capi- 
tal, which  aids  first  of  all  its  own  countrymen.  We  would  have 
found  the  means  to  compete  in  industries  and  trade.  But  the 
status  quo  is  the  general  desire  of  our  people,  who  reject  political 
absorption  by  Great  Britain  as  well  as  adhesion  to  a  United 
States  which  has  violently  entered  upon  the  path  of  imperialism, 
an  imperialism  as  aggressive  as  that  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's. 
Yet,  if  we  were  forced  to  choose  between  the  two,  American  im- 
perialism would  receive  preference  over  British  imperialism. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Shall  Norway  Have  a  King  of  Her  Own?— Bjorn- 

son,  the  Norwegian  writer  and  leader  of  the  Radicals  in  his 
country,  recently  delivered  a  political  speech  in  Drontheim  in 
which  he  insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  for,  he  said,  such  a  ministry  for  a  country  in  which  are 
two  peoples  is  ridiculous.  He  described  the  present  state  of 
affairs  as  resembling  a  pair  of  trousers  of  which  Norway  and 
Sweden  possessed  only  one-half  each.  Then  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  King,  saying:  "The  union-king  we  have  is  also 
another  man  too  many.  No  one  can  be  at  the  same  time  Nor- 
wegian and  Swede.  So  far  Sweden  has  had  all  the  advantages 
of  the  union.  The  longer  this  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  more  will  she  gain  the  upper  hand." 
"  The  Miinchener  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (Munich)  comments  as 
follows : 

"For  the  first  time  Bjornson  was  bold  enough  to  come  out 
flatfooted  for  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy.  In  addition  to  her 
own  consular  representatives,  Norway  is  now  bent  upon  de- 
manding separate  diplomatic  representation  and — a  king  of  her 
own.  'When,'  said  Bjornson,  'we  are  independent,  we  will 
begin  to  work  for  Scandinavian  unity;  not  unity  in  a  political 
sense,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  Scandinavian  neutrality.' 
This  speech,  delivered  just  before  the  election  in  which  for  the 
first  time  there  will  be  universal  suffrage,  will  be  certain  to  have 
great  weight." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FOREIGN    POSSIBILITIES    OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul-General  Guenther  writes  from  Frank- 
fort, June  12,  1900 : 

The  manufacturers  of  first-class  tools  and  of 
iron  and  steel  goods  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhen- 
ish province  have  formed  a  trust.  Its  avowed 
purpose  is  to  fight  foreign  competition  in  tools, 
etc.,  and  the  menacing  commercial  invasion 
from  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  in- 
tended to  combat  the  domestic  production  and  sale 
of  shoddy  goods  at  ruinous  prices.  Every  compe- 
tent manufacturer  who  obligates  himself  to  sell 
only  first-class  goods  and  mark  them  with  the 
firm's  name  and  price  can  become  a  member  of 
the  union.  The  sale  of  poor  and  defective  arti- 
cles will  result  in  expulsion.  A  committee  will 
supervise  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The  sale  will 
be  regulated  by  the  union  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  as  to  prices,  terms,  etc.  For  effective 
opposition  against  foreign  competition,  united  ac- 
tion will  be  inaugurated. 


Consul  Dudley,  of  Vancouver,  on  June  27,  1900, 
writes  : 

About  three  months  ago  arrangements  were 
made  which  prevented  vessels  from  the  United 
States  bound  for  ports  in  Alaska  calling  here  en 
route.  It  was  understood  that  this  action  was 
taken  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  because  British 
vessels  were  not  given  certain  privileges  which 
they  desired  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
The   people  here  now  seem  to  be  convinced  that 


ON  APPROVAL 
East  of  the 
Mississippi  and 
North  of  the 
Carolinas 

if  you  send  cash  with  order.  It  will  be  refunded  and  re- 
turn freight  also  paid  if  the  chair  is  not  better  than  any- 
thing else  offered  you  at  the  price. 

For  Dining  Room,  Library  or  Hall,  singly  or  in  sets. 
French  legs,  claw  feet,  colonial  design.  Hand  rubbed  and 
polished  ;  a  beautiful  gift — a  household  ornament. 

The  most  artistic  selection  of  the  grain  in  cutting,  the 
strongest  construction,  the  best  of  leather,  upholstering  in 
green,  tan,  maroon  or  Turkey  red  guaranteed.  Spring  or 
flat  seat  as  desired. 

The  armchair  to  match  this  and  a  complete  line  of  the 
best  furniture,  made  at  one  profit,  factory  prices,  is  shown 
in  our  free  catalogue,  which  also  describes  the  perfection 
in  manufacture  that  insures  superiority.     Address 

JONES  FURNITURE  CO.,  Dept,  L,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


At  Your  Service 

always — but  never 

in  the  way. 


The  Standorette 

is  light,  ornamental  :  easy  to  atljjst  to  any 
height  or  angle.  Made  of  fine  Bieel  tubing,  fin- 
ished in  oxidized  copper,  nickel  or  black  enamel. 

Onrhandsome  booklet 
free  mi  request. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

30  Main  St.. 
Miamisburg,  Ohio. 


Don't  let  your  "angry  passions  rise  "  because  the  hair  mat- 
tress you  have  slept  on  all  these  years  is  not  what  it  should  be.   No 
hair  mattress  is — or  con  be.     The  world  "  do   move"  and  mattresses 
have  moved  with  it.     We  sell  on  30  Nights'  Free  Trial,  and  only 
ask  the  small  privilege  of  mailing  you  FREE  our  handsome,  illustrated, 
72-page  book     The  Test  of  Time,"  telling  about 

The  Ostermoor  Patent      $ 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress, 


15. 


Express 

Charges 

Prepaid 

Anywhere 


25 


SLEEP  ON  IT  THIRTY 
NIGHTS, 

and  if  it  is  not  even  all 
you  have  h"ped  /or ,  if 
you  don't  believe  it  to  be 
the  equal  in  cleanliness, 
durability  and  comfort  of 
any  S50  hair  mattress  ever 
made,  you  can  get  your  money  back  by  return  mail 
— "  no  questions  asked."  There  will  be  no  unpleas- 
antness about  it  at  all. 


2  feet  6  inches  wide 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs. 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs. 

4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45 
If  made  in  two 


lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 


$  8.35 
10.00 
11.70 
13-35 
15-00 


ALL 

6  FEET 

3  INCHES 

LONG. 


Take  Care ! 
Don't  be  Deceived! 

There  is  not  a  single  store 
in  the  country  that  carries 
our  mattress  ;  almost  ev- 
ery store  now  has  an  imi- 
tation so-called  "felt," 
""  which  is  kept  in  stock  to 
sell  on  our  advertising.  Our  name  and  guarantee 
on  eveiy  genuine  mattress.  Can  only  be  bought 
from  us  direct.  Send  for  our  free  book  "  The  Test 
of  Time." 


parts,  50c.  extra. 


OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  =  119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

We  have  cushioned  25 ,000  Churches.    Send/or  our  book  "Church  Cushions" 


the  driving  away  of  American  vessels  has  had  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  business  of  thi,s  city. 
It  is  stated,  upon  what  seems  good  authority, 
that  the  United  States  vessels  which  formerly 
called  here  on  their  way  to  and  from  Alaska  will 
be  asked  to  resume  the  old  custom.  Formerly, 
there  was  a  very  considerable  fleet  of  American 
vessels  making  regular  calls  here,  thereby  fur- 
nishing Vancouver  merchants  frequent  opportuni- 
ties for  making  shipments  to  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon  Territorv. 


Consul  Hughes  sends  from  Coburg,  June  22, 
1900,  translation  of  an  article  from  the  Berlin 
Handels  Museum,  as  follows  : 

"Smyrna  is  gaining  every  year  in  importance  as 
a  place  of  commerce  ;  thanks  to  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  the  opening  of  the  two  new- 
railroads,  the  exports  and  imports  are  steadily 
increasing.  The  numerous  lines  of  steamers  call- 
ing at  Smyrna  provide  means  for  quick  transpor- 
tation at  low  rates.  There  exist  at  present  direct 
steamship  connections  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  India.  The  year  1S98-99, 
having  been  very  dry,  has  not  been  favorable  to 
the  export,  and  yet  there  were  shipped  78,000,000 
francs  (§15,054,000)  worth  of  goods  ;  48  per  cent,  of 
which  went  to  England.  The  principal  articles 
for  export  are  barley,  opium,  figs,  beans,  sesa- 
mum,  sultana  raisins,  etc." 


Consul  Harris  writes  from  Mannheim  June  22, 
1900  : 

The  Sunlight  Soap  Company,  an  English  con- 
cern, has  completed  a  large  plant  at  Rheinau,  a 
suburb  of  this  city,  for  the  manufacture  of  laun- 
dry and  other  soaps  for  domestic  use.  The  build- 
ing is  about  600  feet  long  and  is  well  equipped 
with  machinery  for  soap-making  and  with  print- 
ing-offices and  other  facilities  for  preparing  adver- 
tising matter  The  company  is  one  of  the  largest 
advertisers  in  this  locality  and  has  for  some  time 
practically  controlled  the  soap  trade  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages.  No  American  soap 
is  sold  here,  so  far  as  I  know.  As  -Mannheim  and 
its  suburban  villages  have  a  population  of  nearly 
or  quite  225,000,  largely  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  railroading,  the  district  would  seem  to 
offer  a  good  field  for  our  own  trade  in  this  line. 
Mannheim  is  a  center  of  distribution  for  petroleum 
and  many  other  products.  The  fact  also  that  this 
locality  exports  very  largely  to  the  United  States 
(nearly  $4,500,000  per  yean  removes  much  of  the 
hostility  that  might  otherwise  exist  against  our 
goods. 

Keep  Your  House  Warmer  at  one-half  the  cost 
for  fuel   by   using  the  Rochester  Radiator. 


<Q    64  years  of  Soap  Success 


<S 


Babbitt's  best  Soap  —  the 
top-cream  of  superlative  soap 
quality- — -sells  on  merit  to 
<^?  folks  who  want  their  money's 
worth  of  soap  —  no  premiums, 
no  jewelry,  no  catch-penny 
schemes. 


Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  HOME 

THIRD   EDITION 

Mailed  for  10c.    Postage  Prepaid. 

A  little  book,  but  it  contains  explicit 
instructions  which  TEACH  YOU 
HOW  to  make  a  powerful  Chemical 
Battery  Installation  at  a  very  little 
outlay,  so  that  you  can  have  BRILL- 
IANT electric  lights  in  roar  reel 
deuces  for  all  purposes  WITHOUT 
MACHINERY. 

The  book  is  thorough  in  few  words 
and  illustrated  with  practical  dia- 
grams, formula,  etc.,  being  written 
understanding!}-  for  everybody. 

A   reader  (a  t".   S.  Armv  engineer* 

writes  that   this  book  TAUGHT  HIM 

more  about   ELECTRICITY  than  his 

entire  lib-ary  of  electrical  books. 

Decorate  your  children's  XMAS  TREES  with  small  electric 

lights  at  little  expense.    The  writer  of  "  Electric  Light  Home" 

rived  many  A  WARDS  for  bis  many  inventions.  Address 

JAMES    H.  MASON.  172  West  Bway.  Dept  7.  N.  Y.  CITY 


CTADK  best  bvtest-74  YEARS.  We  DAY  CASH 
JSI&WCWANT  MORE  Salesmen  Y /\  I  WEKLY 
C/'fKLLJ  Stark  Nursery,  Luui-ubu,  .Mo;  banstille,  3.1. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Dig.cst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. 

Baying:  »  Fan. — Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  who 
spent  some  months  in  Spain  last  year,  declares 
that  the  dark-eyed  damsels  of  the  fan  and  lace 
mantilla  are  quite  as  charming  as  tradition  has 
pictured  them.  Ignorant  they  commonly  are, 
their  education  being  of  the  most  meager,  but 
they  are  not  dull.  They  are  quick-witted,  high- 
spirited,  and  affectionate,  and  are  possessed  of  a 
grace  of  speech  and  manner  which  rarely  deserts 
them.  Xor  do  they  reserve  their  pretty  ways 
only  for  the  ball-room  or  the  parlor  ;  even  ordi- 
nary shopping  is  lifted  into  a  scene  of  elegant  com- 
edy by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  transacted.  This 
is  how  a  Spanish  senorita  bargains  for  her  fan. 
There  is  nothing  sordid  about  it.  Her  haggling  is 
a  social  condescension  that  at  once  puts  the  black- 
eyed  young  salesman  at  her  mercy. 

"  But  the  fan  seems  to  me  the  least  bit  dear, 
sen or  ! " 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  flings  out  his  arm  in 
protest. 

*"  Ah,  senorita!  You  do  rot  see  how  beautiful 
the  work  is.     I  am  giving  it  away  at  six  pesetas." 

She  lifts  her  eyebrows  half  incredulously,  all 
bewitchingly. 

"  At  five  pesetas,  senor." 

He  runs  his  hand  through  his  black  hair  in  chiv- 
alrous distress. 

"  But  the  peerless  work,  senorita !  And  this 
other,  too.     I  sacrifice  it  at  four  pesetas." 

She  touches  both  fans  lightly. 

"  You  will  let  us  have  the  two  at  seven  pesetas, 
senor  ? " 

Her  eyes  dance  over  his  confusion.  He  catches 
the  gleam,  laughs  back,  throws  up  his  hands. 

"  Bueno,  senorita  !     At  what  you  please  ! " 

And  the  senorita  trips  away  contented  with  a 
sharp  bargain,  altho — for  Spanish  gallantry,  even 
when  genuine,  goes  farther  on  the  lips  than  other- 
wise— the  price  was  probably  not  much  more  re- 
mote from  what  pleased  the  smooth-tongued  clerk 
than  from  what  she  pleased.  —  Youth's  Companion. 

New  Fall  Suits 
and  Cloaks. 

THE  well-dressed  wo- 
man of  to-day,  be 
she  the  wife  of  mil- 
lionaire or  mechanic,  is 
the  tailor-made  woman. 
The  day  of  high  prices  is 
over.  Modern  business 
methods,  our  large  estab- 
lishment, correct  buying 
of  materials,  and  the  fact 
that  we  deal  direct  with 
the  consumer,  employing 
no  agents  and  administer- 
ing no  branch  stores,  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to 
place  in  your  hands  the 
very  newest  creations  in 
specially  -  tailored  gar- 
ments at  very  moderate 
prices.  If  the  idea  of  a 
specially-tailor-madi-  cos- 
tume of  the  latest  Paris 
cut,  at  the  most  reason- 
able of  prices,  is  attractive 
to  you,  send  for  our  illus- 
trated I  all  Catalogue. 
You  will  get  it  phee  by 
return  mail,  together  with 
a  choice  selection  of  sam- 
ples of  the  newest  French 
Cloths,  Our  prices  this 
season  a'e  lenver  that: 
e7>er  before .  We  prepay 
all  express  charges. 

Our  new  Kail  Catalogue 
illustrates: 

TDxquiiUe  TaUor-Made  Costumes,  $8  up. 

Tailor-  Hade  Qouma,  both  jacket  and  shirt  lined 
throughout  with  fine  quality  taffeta  sQk,  $16  up. 

Visiting  and   Church  oresses  m  very  moderate 

/IlilfS. 

Exclusive  Designs  hi  Jackets,  limed  throughout, 

$7  up. 
Jfew  French   Skirts,  rut  according  to  tin:  latest 

llllllllls,    $-$    11)1. 

Qolf  Cuius,   \<irimirU<ts,   Itui inj-ltni)   Suits  unit 

Blurts  made  of  double  face  materials. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples;  you  will  get 
them  free  by  return  mail.  He  sure  to  say  whether  you 
wish  s  iin|ili  -.  lor  suits  or  for  cloaks,  and  we  will  then  be 
able  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE     NATIONAL    CLOAK    COMPANY, 

1  I"  and   121   West  23d  St  ,  New  York. 


Every  Productive  Life 

has  a  certain  definite  money  value  to  some  one  else  who 
is  dependent  upon  it,  and  this  value  should  be  insured. 

The  Prudential 

issues  policies  under  many 
plans,  both  Ordinary  and  Indus- 
trial, at  moderate  cost. 

Ages  1  to  70.     Amounts  $15  to  $100,000. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

September  3. — Efforts  are  made  to  urge  Russia 
to  modify  her  proposition  for  the  withdrawal 
of  troops,  and  thereby  avoid  discord  among 
the  powers. 
Most  of  the  German  papers  state  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  German}- can  adopt  Russia's  sug- 
gestions. 

Members  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  seek  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  allies  in  Peking 
through  Sir  Robert  Hart. 
September  4.— Li  Hung  Chang,  Yung  Lu,  Hsu 
Tung,  and  Prince  Ching  are  appointed  peace 
commissioners  by  imperial  edict  to  negotiate 
with  the  powers. 

Protest  against  the  evacuation  of  Peking  are 
cabled  to  the  respective  powers  by  the  for- 
eigners there. 

The  War  Department  receives  word  from 
General  Chaffee  describing  the  military  sit- 
uation as  satisfactory. 
September  5 —Advices  received  in  Washington 
indicate  that  the  powers  will  finally  agree  to 
adopt  Russia's  proposals. 

Twelve  hundred  more  British  Indian  troops 
are  landed  at  Shanghai. 
September  6. — Hostilities  between  the  Boxers 
and  German  troops  take  place  in  Shan-Tung 
province  ;  disorderly  demonstrations  are  re- 
ported from  Canton. 
The  President  and  the  Cabinet  confer  on  the 
Chinese  situation,  and  modifications  of 
Russia's  proposals  are  discussed. 

Prance  is  said  to  be  for  and  Germany  against 
the  Russian  proposition. 

September  7. — News  received  from  Vienna  indi- 
cates that  Russia  has  agreed  to  a  compromise 


BEST&CO 


California  Cheap  Rates. 


1  It.. 


011  Household  (Joods  to 

all  points  in  California, 
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In  Clothing 

Your  Children, 

You  can  obtain  at  our  establish- 
ment every  requisite  for  their  com- 
plete outfitting,  not  only  in  the 
greatest  assortment,  but  alxo  many 
novelties — goods  not  found  elsewhere, 
and  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  goods  offered, 
affording  mothers  an  opportunity  to 
dress  their  children  in  correct  styles 
and  good  taste  inexpensively. 

Every  department  is  managed 
by  trained  experts  in  their  various 
lines.  The  advantage  of  being  able 
to     purchase     all     vour    children's 


clothing1  under  one 


your 


roof 


and    the 


above  conditions,  should  be  appar- 
ent to  every  mother. 

60-62  West  23d  St. 
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by  leaving  a  portion  of  the  troops  in  Peking, 
and  sending  the  main  body  to  Tien-Tsin. 

September  S. — Precautions  against  an  expected 
riot  were  taken  by  the  commanders  of  for- 
eign troops  at  Hongkong  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Dragon  festival. 
Orders  have  been  sent  from  Washington  to 
General  Chaffee  to  prepare  his  force  for 
withdrawal  from  Peking,  if  such  steps 
should  become  necessary. 

September  9. — Three  hundred  men  of  the  Sixth 
United  States  Cavalry  defeated  six  hundred 
Boxers  at  Hunting  Park,  eleven  miles  from 
Peking. 
At  the  Japanese  legation,  information  is  re- 
ceived to  the  effect  that  a  detachment  of 
Japanese  cavalry  escorted  Prince  Ching  to 
Peking  from  Tsihg  Ho. 

South  Africa. 

September  3  — Lord  Roberts  issues  a  proclama- 
tion annexing  the  South  African  Republic  to 
the  Queen's  dominions. 

September  5.  —  General  Botha  checks  the 
columns  of  General  Buller  in  the  Lydenburg 
Mountains ;  the  Boers  raise  the  siege  of 
Lady  brand. 

September  7  — Lord  Roberts  reports  skirmishes 
at  several  points  ;  General  Baden- Powell  ar- 
rives at  Cape  Town  amidst  enthusiastic 
demonstrations. 

September  9.— General  Buller  continues  his  ad- 
vance against  the  main  remnant  of  the  Boer 
*    army,  and  was  engaged  with  the  Boers  east 
of  Lydenburg  ;  the  latter  talk  of   trekking 
into  German  territory. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

September  3. — Precautions  are  taken  by  foreign 
governments  and  by  the  British  authorities 
to  stop  the  spread  of  the  bubonic  plague  in 
Glasgow. 

September  4. — A  serious  outbreak  of  yellow 
fever  is  reported  from  Havana. 

The  ratifications  of  the  agreements  and  treat- 
ies resulting  from  the  peace  conference  are 
formallv  placed  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives 
at  The  Hague. 
September  6.— The  Stellar  Polare,  with  the  Duke 
of  Abruzzi's  Polar  expedition  on  board,  ar- 
rives in  Norway  ;  the  expedition  reached  a 
point  in  latitude  86.35  north,  thus  penetrat- 
ing farther  north  than  Dr.  Nansen. 

September  7. — More  encouraging  reports  are  re- 
ceived regarding  the  Indian  famine,  tho 
nearly  four  million  people  are  still  receiving 
relief. 

September  9.  —The  Archbishop  of  Aix  is  dead. 
Despatches  announce  the  seizure  of  Tubaco,  a 
village  near  Costayena,   by   Colombian   re- 
bels. 

Domestic. 
Politics  : 

September  3. — Labor  Day  is  celebrated  with 
parades,  picnics,  and  addresses ;  Governor 
Roosevelt  and  W.  J.  Bryan  speak  from  the 
same  platform  at  Chicago  ;  ex-Senator  Hill 
makes  an  address  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 
The  political  campaign  in  Kentucky  is  opened 
with  speeches  by  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  governor. 

September  4.— Arkansas  elects  Jefferson  Davis 
(Dem.)  governor  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  Bryan  speaks  in  Ohio,  'West  Virginia,  and 
Maryland.  At  Cumberland,  Md.,  Senator 
Wellinton  comes  out  for  Bryan. 

September  5. — Utah  Republicans  in  state  con- 
vention nominate  Heber  M.  Wells  for  gover- 
nor. 

New  York  Republicans  in  state  convention 
nominate  B.  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  for  governor. 

Secretary  Gage  addresses  an  open  letter  to 
Carl  Schurz  on  the  silver  question. 

The  "National  Party,"  in  session  at  New  York, 
nominates  Senator  Caffery  for  President, 
and  Archibald  M.  Howe  for  Vice-President. 

The  Vermont  elections  show  a  Republican  ma- 
jority of  over  30,000. 
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'HOSE  who  see  a  Racine 
Bath  Cabinet  never  buy 
any  olher.  We  control  by 
patents  the  four  vital  feat- 
ures, without  which  ycu 
willneverhe satisfied.  Host 
of  our  output  is  sold  to 
owners  of  other  cabinets. 
They  taste  thepleasureand 
health  that  lies  in  a  hot  air 
bath,  and  then  want  a  mod- 
ern cabinet.  We  alone  give 
our  lowest  priceto the  user. 
For  that  reason,  I  dealer 
or  agent  handles  theRacine. 
Prices  |5  up,  freight  or  ex- 
press prepaid :  finest  heater, 
vaporizer  and  face-steam- 
ing attachment  included .  A1»o  prescriptions  for  35  medi- 
cal baths.  We  sell  on  approval,  guarameeingthatno  other 
cabinet  ts  even  half  so  good,  and  leave  the  judgment  to 
V»u.      Hmm  write  a  i  iy  for  ear  cat  ah. ewe 

Racine    Bath    Cabinet   Co.,     Box    X,    Racine,   Wis. 


Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos 


On  Trial  at  Our  Exp 


"yOU  can  try  an  Ivers  & 
•*•  Pond  Piano  in  your 
own  home  without  risk  and 
at  our  expense  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  where 
no  dealer  sells  them.  Strictly 
first-class.  Require  less 
tuning  and  prove  more  dur- 
able than  any  other  pianos. 
266  purchased  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  the  largest  College  of 
Music  in  the  World,  and  over 
500  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos 
used  in  two  hundred  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  United 
States.     Catalogue  and  valuable  information  mailed  free.    Old  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 

Easy  Payments. 

A  small  cash  payment  and  monthly  payments  extending  over  three  years  secure  one  of 
our  pianos.  We  send  pianos  for  trial  in  your  home,  even  though  you  live  three  thousand 
miles  away,  and  guarantee  satisfaction,  or  piano  is  returned  to  us  at  our  expense  for  rail- 
way freights  both  ways.  A  personal  letter,  containing  special  prices  and  full  description 
of  our  easy  payment  plans  free  upon  application. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO.,  121  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^Wernicke  Elastic  J3ook~Case 


A 
SYSTEM 
OF  UNIT 

Always  complete,  but 
never   finished.     Ten  or   a 
dozen  books,  one   unit  — more 
books,  more   units,  and  get  them 
as  wanted.    Small  enough  for  10,  large 
enough  for  10,000  books.    An  ideal  book- 
case for  the  home.    Fitted  with  dust-proof  dis- 
appearing doors  and  furnished  in  grades  and  prices  to 
suit  all  tastes  and  requirements.    Carried  in  stock  by 
dealers  in  principal  cities.    Send  for  list  and  booklet  100-K. 
"G-W"  pays  the  freight. 

♦fHjc  Slot>«^Wcrr>icke(?o.   Cincinnati 


NEW    YORK. 
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Cried  er  Binoculars 


Magnify  at  equal  size  8  to  10  times  more 
than  old  style  glasses  and  at  equal  magnifica- 
tion show  8  to  10  times  larger  field.  Unex- 
celled for    Racing,      Hunting,    Field,  Yachting    uid 

Military    purposes  ;    also    for  Theater    use. 

C.  P.  Goerz 


He   names 
C.  P.  Goerz  and  trttdtr-Bliock 
ire  on  every  class.  Illustrated  descrip- 
tive price  list  tree  on  application  to  any 
dealer  in  optical  cowls,  »r  iuttl  la 
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September  6. — Governor  Roosevelt  addresses  a 
v;ist  audience  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bryan  speaks  at  Wheeling,  Va. 

Montana     Republicans      in     state     convention 

nominate  David  E.  Folsom  for  governor. 
Richard     Olney,     Secretary    of    State    under 
the  Cleveland  administration,   declares    for 
Bryan. 

September  7.— Governor  Roosevelt  makes  eight 
speeches  in  Michigan. 
Utah  Democrats  in  state  convention  nominate 
James  H.  Movie  for  governor. 

September  8.— Senators  Depew,  Foraker,  and 
Hanna  open  the  Republican  campaign  in 
Ohio. 

September  9 — President  McKinley's  letter  of 
acceptance  to  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention accepting  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  is  made  public. 

Othfr  Domestic  News. 

September  3.— Arthur  Sewall,  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Vice-President  in  1896,  dies  from 
apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Maine. 

September  4.— The  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter-Carriers meets  at  Detroit. 

September  6— Many  census  returns  are  made 
public:  Richmond,  Va  ,  has  85,050;  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  55,So7  ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  79.850; 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  73,307;  Washington,  Tenn., 
80,865. 

September  8. — Ex-President  Harrison  accepts, 
and  ex-President  Cleveland  declines  appoint- 
ment as  members  of  the  International  Ar- 
bitration Board  under  The  Hague  treaty. 

September  9.— The  West  Indian  storm  which 
visited  Texas  coast  causes  great  loss  of  life  ; 
all  communications  with  Galveston  has  been 
cut  off,  and  Sabine  Pass  and  Port  Arthur  are 
reported  destroyed. 


VXTE  BUY  lamp-chimneys 
by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces ;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to  sell 
us  a  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top 'and 
"pearl  glass"  do  not  break 
from  heat ;  they  are  made  of 


Try  them. 


touo-h  glass. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SKIN  SOAP 

Made   from   the   fresh  green   leaves 
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SAVE  H  Your  fuel 

w"  ■  ■  ™  wasted  up  chimney.  "    "■"■■ 
using  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

OOST   S2.00   AND    UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  beating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 
33  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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ET  the  opinion  of  the  man  behind  the 
brush.  Ask  the  experienced,  prac- 
tical painter,  the  man  who  served 
an  apprenticeship  and  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered his  trade,  what  is  the  best 
and  most  durable  paint.  He 
will  tell  you  pure  "  old  Dutch 
process  "  White  Lead. 

The    brands    in    margin    are 
genuine  and  maybe  relied  upon. 


FREE 


For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
pany's Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
ors. Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Uncle  Sam's  Experience  With  Paints "  for- 
warded upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100   William  Street,  New  York. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest." 

Problem  501. 

By  J.  FRIDLIZIUS. 

First  Prize,  Swedish  National  Problem  Tourney. 

Black— Twelve  Pieces. 
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w/y/A 
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White — Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  496. 
This  problem,  altho  it  took  first  prize,  hasn't  any 
solution.  The  author's  key,  Q — R  2,  is  answered 
by  Q — K  7,  pinning  the  Kt  and  stopping  the  mate. 
The  Chess-editor  of  The  LITERARY  Digest  ad- 
mits with  the  I'roblem-Editor  of  The  B.  C.  M., 
that  "we  published  the  problem  assuming  its  ac- 
curacy, and  only  looked  at  it  superficially  to  see 
what  was  the  author's  intention."  This  problem 
is  something  of  a  curiosity  in  that  it  passed  the 
Judges  and  escaped  the  inspection  of  Chess-edi- 
tors. 

No.  497. 

B-R7  ch 


Q-Kt3 

Kt— K6 


RxQ 


Kt— B  4  (must) 
R-B  7 


K  x  R 


1!  x  Kt,  mate 


R — B  4,  mate 


R  —  K  7,  mate 


Any  other 


si:nt  free  and  prepaid. 
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To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
manently.  The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
Y\,  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  lierry 
Wine  FREE  and  PRKPAII)  to  any  reader  of  Ll  iekakv 
DlGBST.  It  is  a  specific  fur  all  kid  iey,  bladder  and  pros- 
tate troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures. 


Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
fashionable  linen  goods.  The  most  con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.  A  box  of  10  collars, 
or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  cts.     By  mail  30  cts. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
3ive  size  and  style  desired. 


1  stamp 


■  ersible  Collar 


RUBENS       DANTE      TASSC 


MURILLO     ANGELO    RAPHAEL 


«*i  9  S3  II  ®  O  f9 


EVERY    GENUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR    BUTTON 

lias  the  name  "  Crements"  Btamped  on  the  bach,  show 
Ing  quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  onr  plate  outwean 
Borne  si. lid  buttons.  Beware  of  Imitations.  You  Beta 
nru  one  without  charge  in  ease  a  genuine  Krememiti 

button  is  dauiam-d  from  any  cause.     Special  Btyles  for 
Ladles'    Shut    Waists    and 

Children's  Dresses,  Sold 
by  all  jewelers.  TneStorJ 
hi  11  Collar  Button  free 
mi  reanesl 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 
63Chestnut  St.,  Newark.  N.J. 
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Q  x  Pch 


B— R  7,  mate 


R-B5 


Rx  B 


K  x  Q  Jmust) 

R  x  Kt  P        Q— Q  5  or  R— B  4,  mate 


Any 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Tiev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  Murray  Marble,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  W.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dr. 
R.  J.  Moore,  Riverton,  Ala.;  N.  Weil,  Calhoun, 
Ky.;  H.  A.  Seade,  Mahomet,  111.;  B.  Hesse,  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.;  H.  Meyer,  Milwaukee;  H.  Ketcham, 
Vergennes,  Vt. 

Comments:  "Its  magnificent  motto  more  than 
makes  up  for  its  imperfections" — I.  W.  B.;  "Deep 
and  difficult"—  C.  R.  O.;  "Not  very  difficult  but 
wonderfully  novel  and  ingenious" — H.  W.  B.; 
"The  finest  treat  your  experts  have  had"— R.J. 
M.;  "The  best  3-er  I  have  seen"— N.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  H.  W.  B.,  495  ;  W. 
"W.,  493  ;  N.  W.,  and  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can., 
<94  and  495  ;  H.  K.,  493  and  395 :  J.  *K.  Louden, 
B'.oomington,  111.,  and  J.  L.  Kennard,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  494. 


YOU  CANT  HAKE  ANY  MISTAKE  OR  TAKE  ANYdlSK 
WHEN  YOU  BUY  ON 


That  is  THE  ONLY  WAY  that 


Cornish 
American 


Pianos  and 
Organs 


Are  sold.  High-grade,  first-class  instruments, 
direct  from  tlie  great  Cornish  factories  (.capac- 
ity 12,000  per 
annum)atfirst 
cost  — saving 
all  intermedi- 
ate expenses. 
Entirely  new, 
u  nused  —  no 
shop-  worn, 
patched- up 
instruments, 
but  brand 
new  goods 
ready  for  im- 
mediate use. 
You  get  un- 
doubtedly the 
Finest  Pianos 
and  Organs 
made  in  this 
country,  on 
exceptionable  terms,  and  at  the  only  right  price 
— first  cost. 

Pianos  from  $  J  55 
Organs  from  $25 

CASH  OR  EASY  PAYMENTS 

Send  at  once  for  the  new  Cornish  American  TWENTIETH 
Century  Souvenir  Catalogue,  a  very  handsome 
book  with  colored  fac-simile  of  a  celebrated  painting: 
"St.  Cecilia  and  the  Angelic  Choir";  also  our  unique 
reference  book.  •'  The  Heart  of  the  People,"  and  our 
latest  list  of  2000  recent  purchas- 
ers, selected  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  — the  whole,  FREE, 
on  request.  The  information 
riven  is  positively  indispensa- 
ble to  every  intending  purchaser. 
Catalogue  and  Extras 
Free.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  package  will  reach 
you  at  once,  all  charges  paid. 

Over  One -Quarter 

Million  Satisfied 
Customers. 


'.©: 


CASH  FOR  YOU  ! 
A  prompt  response  to  this 
advertisement  will  terure 
aspeclal  dUrnunt  from  Hit 
price*  of  $10  on  an  Or- 
gan, and  gliO  on  ft  1'lnno. 
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With  every  Cornish  Piano 
we  send  a  Cornish  Patent 
Musical     Attachment, 
which  correctly  imitates 
the  Harp, Guitar,  Banjo, 
Mandolin, etc.  This  can 
only  be  had  with  the  Cor- 
nish   Piano.      For    refer- 
ences, consult  your  bank, 
our  bank,  any  bank. 

CORNISH  &  CO. 

Washington,  New  Jersey 
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Established  SO  years . 
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DANGER   SIGNALS 
OF   DISEASE 


W   Ws 


— -         CLINICAL 

Thermometers 


<-a  DANCER 


FEVER 
HEALTH 


DANCER 


COLLAPSE. 


They  tell  when  you  are  in  health  and  also  show  any 
indication  of  approaching  illness.  Any  deviation  from 
Normal  Temperature  of  90%  degrees  is  a  "Danger 
Signal"  that  should  never  be  neglected. 

As  the  barometer  tells  of  the  approaching  storm, 
so  does  The  Taylor-Certified  Clinical  Thermo- 
meter  tell  of  approaching  sickness.     Take  your 
temperature  and  that  of  your  children  regularly. 

A  Taylor-Certified  Clinical  Thermometer 
should  be  in  daily  use  in  every  home,  by  every 
man  and  every  woman,  and  for  every  child.  It 
will  be  found  the  greatest  safeguard  of  health. 

The  Taylor-Certified  Clinical  Thermometers 
are  to  be  had  at  $1.00  and  $1.25  (magnifying  tube) 
each,  from  druggists  generally,  or  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  LONDON.  E.  C. 

85  Chambers  St.  103  liatton  Garden. 

Each  Thermometer  is  accompanied  by  6  copyright- 
ed clinical  charts  and  a  little  book  entitled  "Danger 
Signals  of  Disease"'  showing  the  uses  of  the  Clinical 
Thermometer.  This  bookletwill  be  sent  free  postpaid 
to  anyone  who  writes  Dep.  0  &  sends  name  &  address. 


Steinitz. 

TOURNAMENT   RECORD. 

Date,  Place,  and  Prize.  Won.  Lost. 

1862 — London   sixth 8  5 

1867— Paris,  third 18  6 

1867 — Dundee,  second 7  2 

1870 — Baden,  second ioj^  5% 

1872 — London,  first 7  9 

1873 — Vienna,  first 22%  4% 

1882 — Vienna,  first*. 24  10 

1883 — London,  second 19  7 

1894— New  York,  first 8%  1% 

1895 — Hastings,  fifth 13  8 

1895 — St.  Petersburg,  second 9%  8% 

1896 — Nuremberg,  sixth n  7 

1898 — Vienna,  fourth 24^  12^ 

1898— Cologne,  fifth 9%  slA 

189)— London,  tentht  nj^  15M 

Total 203^  98^ 


*  Tied  with  S.  Winawer. 

T  Tied  with  W.  Cohn.     Not  a  prize-winner. 

MATCH   RECORD. 


1802 


.  Opponents.      W. 

-Dubois 5 

-Deacon 5 

-Mongredien . . .  7 
-Blackburne  ...  7 

-Anderssen 8 

-Bird 7 

-Fraser 3 

-Blackburne  ...  5 
-Zuckertort. ...  7 
-Blackburne  ...  7 

-Martinez 7 

-Martinez 3 

-Sellman 3 


Date.  Opponents.      W.  L 
1883 — Mackenzie....     3 

1883— Golmayo 8     : 

1883 -Martinez 9    < 

1885 — Sellman 3    c 

1886— Zuckertort. . .   10    ; 
1889—  Tschigorin...  10    i 

1891 — Gunsberg 6    . 

2 — Tschigorin...  10    ! 

1  j  1894— Lasker 5  n 

011897— Lasker 2  i< 


T 


Total 140  64 


Chess  and  the  Furitans. 


In  The  British  Chess-Magazine,  August,  there  is 
an  article  which  might  be  called  "The  Curiosities 
of  Chess,"  from  which  we  take  the  following  inter- 
esting bit,  showing  the  Puritans'  attitude  toward 
Chess  : 

"The  Puritans  seemed  to  have  looked  on  Chess 
with  considerable  disfavor.     One  author  speaks  of 

Interesting  and  True. 

Convenient  systems  of  payment  now  bring  these  beauti- 
ful instruments  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  I  vers  &  Pond 
pianos  are  among  the  few  strictly  first-class  makes  and  none 
should  purchase  before  learning  about  them  and  the  liberal 
free  trial  plan  offered  by  this  company.  The  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  has  purchased  266  Ivers  &  Pond 
pianos  A  postal  card  addressed  to  the  Ivers  &  Pond 
Piano  Co  ,121  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  will  bring  you  cata- 
logue and  full  information. 


ou 


wita  the    I  111  p  r  < 
Washburne    Put  cut 
Cuff    ll<>l<lcr«    can    be 
placed   Just  where  you 
want  them  ;   will  n<    •  r 

Blip  but  may  be  instantly 

released.  Drawers  Sup- 
porters, easily  adjusted 
or  taken  oil -excellent 
1  for  holding  golf  trou- 
sers. By  mail,  20c.  the 
pair,  i~  Catalogue 
showing  the*?  and  other 
novelties,  free. 

American  Ring  Co.,  Box  55,  Waterbury, 


PANTASOTTI 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.   GREASE  PROOF.   STAIN  PROOF. 

Looks   exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 

1  imitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 
contains  no    rubber, 
cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 

1  fectedby 

'  heat, 

1  cold  or 
climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 

plain    or 
figured. 

A   piece,  18  x  18   Inches,  sufficient  10  cover  a  chair  J 
seat,  will  be  sent  for  35  cents. 

13x6  inches,  enough  to 
make  a  Sewing    Com- 
)  panion, sent  for  2c.  stamp  with  your  upholsterer's  name\ 
"Kecelved  the  highest  award  at  the  Phllndel- 
plilu  Export  Exposition  over  all  competitors 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
by  Franklin  Institute.'* 
Caution !  There  are  worthless  and  dangerous  imitations. 
Genuine  goods  have  "  Pantasote  "  stamped  on  the  edge. 

THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
29  Broadway,  l>ept,  P.  New  York  City. 


\        Nortbrop's         f 
|  Groped  Steel  Ceiling  f 

f,                received  the  only  medal  awarded  ^ 

>}  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for ^ 

l  A\*tzvl   Ceiling  •  *   •  I 


•^i* 


Sample  Free  ! 


®  Send  for  Catalogue. 

3K  Several  new  patterns 

2*  especially  for  halls, 

fa  dining-rooms,  etc.,  of 

fa  residences. 
A 


S.  NORTHROP 

52  Cherry  St. 
New  York. 


Conn. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES     PAIN 
CURES  DISEASE 

For  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 

IcHTOSH  BATTEKY  a  OPTICAL  CO.,  92-9!>  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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'the  Babylonian  game  of  Cross  and  Pile,  and  the 
anti-Christian  game  of  Chess  with  Kings  and 
Queens  and  Mishops  in  it.'  And  anions  a  list  of 
'.Memorable  Occurrences  in  1644,'  Douce  discov- 
ered the  following  scandalous  conduct  of  the  Par- 
liamentary-general, Waller:  'May  ji,  Waller,  at- 
tempting to  pass  Isis  at  Newbridge,  and  being 
there  repulsed,  retired  to  Abingdon,  where,  to  re- 
venge himself,  demolished  the  Abingdon  cross, 
defaced  the  church,  burnt  all  the  tables  and  Chess- 
boards in  Abingdon,  and  plundered  most  of  the 
people  of  their  goods.'  " 

Game  from  the  Munich  Tournament. 

One  of  the  Best  Games  of  the  Tourney. 

Queen's  Gambit. 


SHOW  ALTER 

BURN. 

SHOWALTER.             BURN. 

White. 

Black. 

White.            Black. 

1   P-Q4 

P-Q  4 

26  B— K  B  4    K  R— Q  B  sq 

2  P-Q  B  4 

P  x  P 

27  B-K  s        Kt-Q  4 

3P-K.3 

P-K3 

28  R-Q  3       B-R  3 

4  B  x  P 

Kt— K  B3 

29  B— R  5        Q— Kt  sq 

5  Kt-QB3 

P— B4 

}o  R-K  Kt  3   R— R  2 

6  Kt-B  3 

Kt-Bj 

31  B-Kt  6(e)  B— Kt  4 

7  Castles 

B-K  2 

32  R— Kt  5      Kt— B  3 

8  Kt-K  5 

P  xP 

33  R-B  3       Q-Bsq 

9  Kt  x  Kt 

Kt  Px  Kt 

,4  R(B  3)-K  B-K  7  (f) 

10P  x  P 

Castles 

Kt  3 

ii  K— K3 

B— Kt  2  (a) 

3S  B  x  R  P      Kt  x  B 

12  Q  — R  2 

Q-K4 

36  R  x  P          R  x  R 

13  P-Q  R3 

B-Q  3 

37  R  x  R          Q  x  R 

14  K  R-Q  sq 

Q-B2 

38  B  x  Q  ch     K  x  B 

IS  P-R  3 

P-QR4 

39  Q — K  7  ch  K — R  sq 

16B-K  Kt  5 

Kt-Q2 

40  Q  x  P           B— R  3 

17  Q  R-B  sq 

P-R  s  (b) 

41  P-Q5(g)Kt-Bsq 

18  Q—  Kt4 

K— R  sq 

42  Qx  K  BP  K— Ktsq   (h) 

19Q-R4 

K  R-  K  sq 

43  P-Q  6        R— K  sq 

20  Kt— K  4 

P-B3 

44P— Q7         R-K8ch 

21  Kt  x  B 

Q  x  Kt  (c) 

45  K— R  2        Kt  x  P  (i) 

23   B-B4 

Q-K2 

46  Q  x  Kt        B — Kt  4 

23  B-Q  2 

Q-B  2 

47  P— R  4        R—  K  7 

24  B-Q  3 

P-K  B  4  (d) 

48  P— R  5        R  x  B  P 

25  B-K2 

Kt-B3 

49  P — R  6        Resigns. 

Notes  by  Emit  Kemeny. 

(a)  Preferable  was  Q— R  4,  followed  eventually 
by  P— B  4  or  P— K  4. 

(b)  With  the  intention  to  weaken  the  adverse 
Pawns  on  the  Queen's  wing.  The  play  is  not  well 
timed,  for  it  gives  White  a  chance  to  start  a  prom- 
ising King's-side  attack..  Better  was  B — B  5,  ex- 
changing Bishops. 

(c)  He  could  not  play  B  x  B,  on  account  of  Kt — 
B  7  ch  and  Kt  x  P. 

(d)  Hardly  any  better  was  P — Kt  3,  or  P — R  3,  Q 
— Kt  sq.  The  White  Bishops  are  well  placed,  and 
thejr  will  get  actively  into  play. 

(e)  Stronger,  perhaps  was  R — Kt  6,  followed 
eventually  by  R-R  6  and  B— Kt  6.  The  text  play, 
however,  is  quite  effective. 

(f)  To  guard  against  B  x  RP,  followed  by  R — R  5, 
and,  eventually,  R — Kt  6  and  R — R  6,  leading  to 
mate.  The  move  selected  does  not  stop  the  B  x  R 
P  continuation,  as  the  progress  of  the  game  shows. 
Nor  did  Black  have  a  satisfactory  defense.  P — R3 
might  have  been  answered  with  B  x  B  P,  fol- 
lowed by  R  x  Kt  P  and  B  x  Kt  or  O  x  R  P  ch,  ac- 
cording to  Black's  Q  x  R  or  R  x  R  reply. 

(g)  Black's  moves  from  the  thirty-fifth  turn 
were  all  forced.  Rook  and  two  pieces  are  of 
more  value  than  the  Queen,  but  the  text  move 
either  wins  a  piece  or  the  advanced  Q  P  will  de- 
cide in  White's  favor.  White  evidently  had  this 
continuation  in  view  when  he  played  B  x  R  P. 
The  combination  was  both  brilliant  and  deep,  and 
surely  it  did  not  lack  soundness. 

(h )  P  x  P  would  be  answered  with  Q  -B  6  ch  and 
Qxi:. 

(i)  R— Q  8  would  not  stop  the  Pawn.  White 
continues  P— Q  8  (Q)  ;  Q—  Kt  5  ch  and  Q  x  R,  win- 
ning easily. 

The  Cradle  of  Caissa. 

rsY  S.  J.   STEVENS, 
In  Eden,  the  garden  of  peace  and  repose, 

Ere  Satan  had  caused  our  first  parents  to  grieve, 
As  Adam  lay  musing  at  sweet  twilight's  close, 

In  visions  entranced,  he  dreamt  of  his  Eve. 

Was  it  Fate  boded  ill,  wasn't  joy  or  remorse  ? 
Some  scribes  of  .he  ancients  had  thought  that  he 
wept, 
Tears    welled  in  his  eyes,    'twas    in    triumph  of 
course  ; 
Tho  Scripture  has  only  recorded,  "he  slept." 

A  theme  he  had  pondered,  the  problem  he  solved, 
(Such  metempsychosis  no  mortal  had  seen), 

Sacrificial  his  plan,  'twas  quickly  resolved, 
Unheeding  the  subtle  old  Serpeni.  in  wait  ; 

A  Piece  he  gave  up  in  exchange  for  a  Queen, 
And  thus  he  secured  a  most  beautiful  "Mate." 

-   The  B.  C.  M. 


For  I.ohh  of  Appetite 
Take  Horsfui  d's  Ariel   Phosphate. 
Dr.  W.  II    Holcombk,  New  Orleans,   1 

ii   jjarticiilarly   serviceable    in    treatment    oi 
children,  for  debility  and  loss  of  appetite." 
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Seventeen  Thousand  pages  of  the  best 
writings  of  the  world. 

A  work  of  48  volumes  of  interest  to 
all  at  a  price  within  the  means  of 
every  one— small  monthly  payments. 


The  Cloth  Book  looks 
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48   VOLUMES 
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Desiring  to  publish  this  fall  a  set  of  books  that 
would  meet  the  approval  of  every  one  interested 
in  reading,  1  have  made  a  systematic  inquiry  in 
order  to  ascertain  just  what  kind  of  a  work 
would  be  most  appreciated. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  clearly  indicates 
that  the  one  set  of  books  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  demand  is  a  well  selected  library  that 
would  cover  the  more  important  and  interesting 
branches  of  reading  ;  consequently  I  have  pub- 
lished a  library  composed  of  the  very  best  writ- 
ings from  the  pens  of  authors  of  reputation. 

Serious  attention  has  been  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  this  library  ;  it  embraces  history,  biogra- 
phy, adventure,  fiction,  natural  history,  poetry 
and   travel,  and   each  volume   is  an  authority 
upon  the  field  it  covers  and  is  written  in  an 
entertaining  style.     With  this  library  in  your 
house  no  one  need  pass  a   dull   evening,  for 
all   can   find  something  here  to  interest  and 
instruct  them. 

The  library  includes  the  works  of  such  fa- 
mous authors  as  Lockhai  t,  Southey,  Williams, 
Bush,  James,  Bell,  Memes,  Mrs.  Jamison, 
Thatcher,  Russell,  Paulding,  Rennie,  Irving, 
Head,  Fenelon,  Segur,  Stone,  Bacon,  Sargent, 
Florian,  Halleck,  Scott,  Bryant,  Barrows,  Gait 
and  Croly. 

The  set  consists  of  forty-eight  volumes, 
well  printed  from  clear  type  upon  spec- 
ial book  paper,  attractively  bound  in  red 
cloth  of  special  weave,  with  appropriate  design 
upon  the  cover  in  two  colors.  It  is  a  well- 
made  book  in  every  respect  and  one  that  will 
give  entire  satisfaction,  yet  I  am  enabled  to 
offer  this  work  at  a  price  far  below  what  any 
subscription  work  has  heretofore  been  sold  for. 
Upon  request  the  complete  library  of  forty- 
eight  volumes  will  be  forwarded  for  your 
inspection  and  consideration. 

If  you  decide  to  retain  the  work  you  are  to 
remit  only  37^  cents  a  volume  ;  this  amount, 
if  you  desire,  can  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
per  month  for  one  year. 

1  will  prepay  delivery  charges  upon  the  li- 
brary to  your  home,  and  if  you  should  not 
desire  to  keep  the  books  after  have  seen  them, 
you  are  to  return  at  my  expense.  The  list  of 
authors  and  books  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  library, 
of  limited  de  Luxe  editions,  a  few  sets  of  the 


1  have  had  especially  bound,  alter  the  style 
Library. 

These  have  leather  backs  and  corners  with  gold-veined  marble  sides,  litho  end  sheets,  gilt 
tops,  silk  head  bands  with  back  stamped  in  gold  lettering  with  fillet  top  and  bottom. 

The  Library  in  this  binding  presents  a  richness  rarely  equalled,  and  the  price  for  the  few  sets 
I  have  had  bound  is  but  75  cents  a  volume.  They  can  be  paid  for,  if  desired,  at  the  rate  of 
$3.00  a  month  for  one  year. 

The  present  price  is  offered  to  those  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer  now.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  increase  the  price  at  any  time  without  notice. 

I  A.  L.  FOWLE,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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PRESENTATION  COPIES. — Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   FUTURE  OF   GALVESTON. 

WHILE  open-handed  charity  is  sending  thousands,  and,  it 
seems  likely,  millions  of  dollars  from  this  country, 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  to  relieve  the  distress  in  storm- 
wrecked  Galveston,  it  is  recognized  that  the  most  important  work 
will  be  to  help  the  stricken  city  to  its  feet  in  a  commercial  way, 
so  that  it  can  help  itself.  Before  the  storm,  Galveston  was  wrest- 
ing from  New  Orleans  the  fourth  place  in  the  list  of  American 
cities  as  a  port  of  export,  and  disputing  with  the  same  city  the 
title  of  the  principal  cotton  port  in  the  world.  Galveston's  ex- 
port trade  was  all  brought  to  it  by  the  railroads,  and  as  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  "the  railroads  will  probably  decide  the 
question,"  says  the  Baltimore  American,  "for  without  them  the 
city  would  be  reduced  to  small  proportions."  A  number  of  news- 
papers have  expressed  the  fear  that  the  railroads  will  abandon 
such  an  exposed  and  dangerous  spot  as  Galveston  has  proved  to 
be  and  transfer  their  business  to  some  other  port,  New  Orleans, 
perhaps.  The  railroad  officials,  however,  have  promptly  dis- 
pelled this  fear.  Charles  H.  Tweed,  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  says  in  an  interview  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Sun :  "Galveston  is  geographically  the  port  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  and  that  company  will  at  once  begin  to  rebuild. 
I  do  not  believe  the  reports  that  the  city  generally  will  not  be 
rebuilt,  for  the  reason  that  Galveston  is  wonderfully  rich  in  re- 
sources and  its  situation  makes  it  the  natural  commercial  outlet 
for  all  that  section  of  the  country.  The  disaster,  tho  certainly 
serious,  will  not  kill  Galveston  as  a  shipping  port."  President 
Ripley,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeia  and  Santa-Fe,  says  in  an  inter- 
view quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post :  "  I  do  not  believe 
the  city  has  been  permanently  hurt.  It  will  be  rebuilt  promptly, 
and  more  substantially :  and  will  retain  its  importance  as  a  port. 
It  may  be  injured  as  a  residence  place,  and  for  some  classes  of 
business,  but  its  port  trade  will  be  as  large  as  ever.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  talk  that  Port  Arthur  or  New  Orleans  will  profit 
substantially  by  this  disaster.  There  is  no  other  port  in  the 
Gulf  so  valuable."     Vice-President  and  General-Manager  Trice, 


of  the  International  and  Great  Northern  road,  says :  "  Better 
shipping  facilities  will  be  established  at  Galveston  than  ever,  as 
fast  as  men  and  money  can  place  them  there." 

So  much  for  the  attitude  of  the  railroad  companies.  It  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance  to  know  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  Galveston.  Will  not  the  men  whose  families,  homes, 
and  business  were  swept  away  in  a  night  feel  like  abandoning 
Galveston  for  some  safer  place?  Here  is  what  the  Galveston 
News  says  in  its  issue  for  September  13,  four  days  after  the 
storm  : 

"  What  7 he  News  desires  most  to  say  to  the  surviving  victims 
of  last  Saturday's  catastrophe  is  that  in  the  knowledge  of  a 
world-wide  sympathy  which  is  encompassing  us,  we  must  not 
give  way  to  despair.  If  we  have  lost  all  else  we  still  have  life 
and  the  future,  and  it  is  toward  the  future  that  we  must  devote 
the  energies  of  our  lives.  We  can  never  forget  what  we  have 
suffered  ;  we  cau  not  forget  the  thousands  of  our  friends  and 
loved  ones  who  found  in  the  angry  billows  that  destroyed  them 
a  final  resting-place.  But  tears  and  grief  must  not  make  us  for'- 
get  our  present  duties.  The  blight  and  ruin  which  have  deso- 
lated Galveston  are  not  beyond  repair;  we  must  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  Galveston  is  to  be  abandoned  because  of  one  disaster, 
however  horrible  that  disaster  has  been.  We  have  our  homes 
here,  even  if  these  homes  are  in  ruins,  and  if  we  loved  Galveston 
before,  how  much  stronger  must  that  affection  be,  and  how  much 
more  sacred  it  must  be  when  we  think  of  our  loved  ones,  whose 
dust  consecrates  not  only  the  land  but  the  very  waves  which 
lash  its  shores. 

"It  is  a  time  for  courage  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  time 
when  men  and  women  show  the  stuff  that  is  in  them,  and  we  can 
make  no  loftier  acknowledgment  of  the  material  sympathy  which 
the  world  is  extending  to  us  than  to  answer  back  that  after  we 
shall  have  buried  our  dead,  relieved  the  sufferings  of  the  sick 
and  destitute,  we  will  bravely  undertake  the  vast  work  of  restora- 
tion and  recuperation  which  lies  before  us,  in  a  manner  which 
shall  convince  the  world  that  we  have  spirit  to  overcome  misfor- 
tune and  rebuild  our  homes.  In  this  way  we  shall  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  boundless  tenderness  which  is  being  show- 
ered upon  us  in  the  hour  of  desolation  and  sorrow." 

The  Houston  Post,  in  its  issue  of  September  11,  points  out  that 
no  section  of  the  country  is  immune  from  disaster  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  says : 

"We  can  build  and  sow  and  project  business  enterprises  with 
as  much  basis  for  assurance  as  anywhere  in  the  Union.  The 
section  is  of  varied  resources  and  offers  manifold  opportunities. 
A  storm  like  that  of  Saturday  is  experienced  but  once  in  a  genera- 
tion. Let  us  not  feel  unduly  cast  down,  therefore.  There  is  a 
bright  future  before  this  coast  region.  Nature's  custom  here  is 
to  smile  rather  than  frown.  Build  up  the  homes  again,  put  in 
the  crops  again,  plan  for  the  future  again ;  there  are  as  great 
chances  and  safety  here  as  anywhere." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  declares  that  Galveston  "can 
not  be  removed  nor  obliterated.  Its  harbor  is  the  best  in  Texas, 
and  such  an  advantage  is  decisive.  The  city  will  rise  again." 
The  Springfield  Republican  says:  "It  is  very  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a  tidal  wave  or  a  succession  of  them  can  perma- 
nently frighten  away  American  enterprise  committed  heavily  to 
a  particular  spot,  provided  the  wave  recedes  and  the  land  re- 
mains above  water.  Galveston  will  undoubtedly  rise  from  the 
ruin  speedily  and  in  greater  prosperity  than  ever. "  The  Hart- 
ford Courant  remarks : 

"Will  the  survivors  take  this  warning  to  heart,  abandon  Gal- 
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veston,  and  betake  themselves  to  safer  places?  They  will  not 
even  think  of  it.  They  value  too  highly  the  unexcelled  commer- 
cial advantages  of  the  site,  and  of  their  harbor.  They  will  re- 
build their  homes  and  business  houses,  and  go  on  living  and 
making  money  on  their  sand  spit.  They  will  stay  there  for  much 
the  same  reasons  that  make  the  vineyard  men  and  fruit-growers 
stay  on  the  lava-seamed  flanks  of  Etna,  or — to  take  an  instance 
nearer  home— that  make  the  planters  and  small  farmers  stay  in 
the  rich  but  periodically  overflowed  bottom  lands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. After  a  particularly  bad  flood,  those  agriculturists  vote 
unanimously  for  stronger  levees.  We  dare  say  the  Galveston 
people  will  now  vote  unanimously  for  stronger  breakwaters." 

Conservative  estimates  place  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Galveston 
disaster  at  more  than  5,ooo,  and  the  property  loss  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $35, 000,000.  It  is  considered  the 
most  fatal  disaster  that  has  ever  visited  this  country.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  most  notable  catastrophes  of  recent  years  is 
taken  from  the  Providence  Journal : 

May  16,  1874. — By  the  bursting  of  the  Mill  River  dam  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  144  lives  lost  and  thousands  rendered  homeless. 

July  26,  1874.— A  cloudburst  inundated  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City, 
drowning  220  persons. 

August  20,  1886. — Hurricane  at  Galveston,  Texas,  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
38  lives  and  $5,000,000  property  damage. 

May  31,  1889. — The  bursting  of  the  Conemaugh  dam  under  pressure  of 
excessi  ve  rain  destroyed  the  town  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  villages  along  the 
valley  ;  loss  of  life,  3.000 

March  27,  1890. — Ninety-five  lives  lost  and  500  injured  in  cyclone  that 
swept  Louisville,  Ky. 

April  15,  1892 —Floods  along  the  Tombigbee  River,  in  Mississippi, 
drowned  250  persons. 

June  20,  1892. — Breaking  dam  flooded  Oil  City  and  Titusville,  Pa.,  explod- 
ing oil-tanks  and  causing  the  loss  of  300  lives. 

August  20  to  30,  1893. — Storms  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Florida  to 
Canada  resulted  in  a  loss  of  nearly  2,000  lives.  Over  50  were  lost  along  the 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  coasts  and  1,500  in  the  Sea  Islands  off  South 
Carolina.     Thirty  thousand  were  rendered  homeless. 

July  5,  1893. — Towns  of  Tara  and  Pomeroy,  Iowa,  wiped  out  by  tornado. 
One  hundred  lives  lost. 

October  3,  1893.  -Tropical  storms  swept  through  lower  Louisiana  and 
along  Gulf  coast.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  lives  lost 
and  $5,000,000  worth  of  property  ruined. 

September  25,  1894.— West  India  hurricane  swept  over  Florida.  Twenty 
towns  wiped  out  and  over  100  lives  lost. 

May  4,  1894. — Sioux  City,  Iowa,  struck  by  a  tornado.  One  hundred  lives 
lost. 

April  25,  1895. — Cyclone  sweeps  over  Oklahoma,  killing  100  alone  in  the 
town  of  Guthrie. 

May  15,  1896.— Sherman,  Texas,  cyclone  killed  over  100  in  the  counties  of 
Snyder  and  Denton. 

May  27,  1896.— Tornado  swept  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis.  Five  hun- 
dred persons  killed  and  1,500  wounded.     Property  loss,  $15,000,000. 

September  15,  1898. — Southern  coast  visited  by  West  India  hurricane. 
Three  hundred  killed  and  30.000  rendered  homeless. 

April  28,  1899. — Cyclone  swept  across  northeast  Missouri,  destroying  the 
town  of  Kirksville.  Sixty  lives  blotted  out,  1,000 persons  injured  and  hun- 
dreds rendered  homeless. 

June  12,  1899.  — Eastern  Nebraska  and  southern  Wisconsin  storm-swept. 
Herman,  Hastings,  and  New  Richmond  partially  destroyed.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  killed  and  1,000  rendered  homeless. 


From  a  list  of  "devastating  storms  in  Southern  States  "  that 
appears  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  the  following  addi- 
tional items  are  taken  : 

1840— Adams  county,  Miss.,  317  killed,  100  injured  ;  loss  $1,260,000. 

1842 — Adams  county,  Miss.,  500  killed  ;  great  property  loss. 

1884 — North  and  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  800  killed,  2,500  injured,  10,000  buildings  de- 
stroyed. These  storms  constitute  an  unparalleled  series  of  tornadoes, 
there  being  over  sixty  of  them  scattered  over  the  territory  after  10  o'clock 
the  morning  of  February  9. 


STORIES   OF   LOOTING    IN   CHINA. 

REPORTS  of  pillage,  rapine,  and  wanton  inhumanity  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  foreign  troops  in  China,  more  particu- 
larly the  Russians,  are  calling  out  strong  condemnation  in  the 
American  press.     Thus  the  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"  We  are  told  that  all  the  way  from  Tien-Tsin  there  is  an  orgy 
of  looting,  destruction  of  property,  and  slaughter  of  unoffending 
non-combatants.  Everything  valuable  and  portable  is  stolen, 
and  everything  else  is  smashed  or  burned.  Women  are  violated. 
Peaceful  workmen  in  the  fields  are  used  as  targets  and  shot  to 
death.  The  Russian  troops  outdo  all  others  in  such  deviltries. 
They  knock  down  women  and  pound  out  their  brains  with  rifles 
butts.  They  pick  up  babies  by  the  feet  and  dash  their  brains 
out  against  stones.  They  impale  children  and  helpless  old  men 
upon  their  bayonets,  and  throw  others  into  the  river  and  club 
them  to  death  when  they  try  to  swim  ashore.  These  things  are 
done  before  the  eyes  of  officers  without  rebuke,  and  are  done  so 
openly  and  frequently  as  to  convince  the  correspondent  that  they 
are  '  the  ordinary  practises  of  Russian  warfare. ' 

"If  these  reports  be  true,  the  deeds  themselves  constitute,  as 
we  have  said,  one  of  the  most  abominable  crimes  of  the  century. 
How  dreadful  it  is  we  may  perhaps  best  estimate  by  thinking 
what  would  be  out  feelings  if  the  Chinese  were  thus  treating 
Americans.  How  we  should  rage  against  the  '  yellow  devils  '  ! 
.  .  .  Hitherto  we  have  protested  against  the  Chinese  appellation 
of  "  foreign  devils  '  given  to  all  Americans  and  Europeans.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  now  when  the  Chinese  support  that  opprobri- 
ous term  with  the  reminder  that  the  foreigners  who  came  to 
China  to  repress  crime,  to  restore  order,  and  to  preserve  prop- 
erty and  life  inviolate,  busied  themselves  with  indiscriminate 
theft,  rapine,  arson,  and  murder?  Are  not  these  latter  the  work 
of  devils? 

"The  first  duty  of  the  hour  in  China  is  to  investigate  these 
charges  and  to  stop  the  orgy  of  outlawry  if  its  prevalence  is  es- 
tablished. The  question  of  remaining  in  or  withdrawing  from 
Peking  is  an  important  one,  but  it  sinks  into  insignificance  by 
the  side  of  this.     If  the  powers  can  do  no  better  in  China  than  to 


UNCLK  Sam  :  "  Duin  me— I'd  ruther  be  sleeping  at  home  again  " 

—  The  St.  Louis  Republic. 


1  ■  iMINO    ok   <;i  UNO  ? 
Turn  this  picture  rapidly  from  left  to  right,  or  right  lo  left,  as  the  news 
indicates.  —J  he  St.  Louis  Republic. 
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loot  and  to  ravish  and  to  murder,  they  would  best  get  out  in 
short  order,  and  pray  that  the  world  may  some  day  forget  that 
they  ever  went  in." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  exclaims  : 

"And  this  is  a  war  of  civilization  !  This  is  a  war  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  a  merciful  God  !  This  is  a  rebuke  for  the  protest  of 
a  faction  against  white  men's  interference?  It  is  to  this  end  that 
white  missionaries  have  been  preparing  the  yellow  people  for  the 
coming  of  the  forces  of  law,  morality,  and  enlightenment !  Is 
there  one  man  with  a  human  heart  in  his  breast  who  would  not 
be  a  Boxer,  if  he  were  a  Chinese,  and  fight  to  the  last  gasp 
against  the  entrance  of  this  devil's  horde  into  his  empire?  If 
there  is,  let  him  hide  himself  in  knowledge  of  the  shame  in 
which  his  fellow  men  would  hold  him." 

The  Memphis  Co»imercial  Appeal,  however,  refuses  to  believe 
the  reports,  and  remarks  that  "Russian  soldiery  are  no  better 
than  they  should  be,  and  no  doubt  they  have  committed  outrages 
as  other  soldiers  have  done,  but  that  they  should  be  selected  out 
and  rendered  odious  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  England 
controls  the  sources  of  information  and  is  not  beyond  coloring 
the  news  to  suit  her  own  purposes."  Most  of  the  stories  of  loot- 
ing and  inhumanity  have  come  from  press  correspondents  in 
China.  One  account,  however,  was  attributed  to  Mrs.  Anna 
Drew,  wife  of  the  chief  secretary  of  Sir  Robert  Hart.  Mrs. 
Drew  denies  that  she  made  the  statements  attributed  to  her  by 
the  reporters,  and  says :  "  In  fact,  I  can,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience during  those  terrible  days  of  the  siege  of  Tien-Tsin, 
speak  only  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diers, who  undoubtedly  saved  our  lives  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion." 


MR.    KRUGER    IN    LORENZO   MARQUES. 

IN  spite  of  the  claim  of  the  Boer  officials  that  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Kruger  from  the  Transvaal  is  merely  for  a  six  months' 
leave  of  absence  to  promote  sympathy  in  Europe  for  the  Boer 
cause,  and  to  work  for  intervention,  most  of  the  American  press 
call  his  departure  a  "  flight,"  and  believe  that 
it  means  the  end  of  the  Boer  resistance.  The 
report  that  General  Botha  is  negotiating 
for  a  surrender  is  taken  as  additional  proof 
that  the  war  is  about  over.  The  Boston 
Transcript  says  that  "  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  burghers  in  arms  will  continue  their 
struggle  very  long  now  that  President  Kru- 
ger and  his  advisers  have  left  them  to  their 
fate,"  and  the  New  York  Times  believes  that 
"there  can  be  no  pretense  that  the  organized 
resistance  of  the  Boers  to  the  British  arms 
can  any  longer  amount  to  anything.  The 
flight  of  Kruger  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  the 
Portuguese  colony  does  away  with  any  such 
pretense.  It  is  a  throwing  up  of  the  sponge. " 
Mr.  Kruger  has  been  the  central  figure  in 
such  a  striking  episode  of  the  world's  his- 
tory that  his  exit  from  his  country,  and  per- 
haps from  active  participation  in  world-poli- 
tics, calls  out  considerable  personal  comment. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  :  "Poor  old  Kruger 
will  remain  as  one  of  the  most  pathetic,  as 
well  as  most  self-willed  and  powerful,  figures 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  century — with  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  history  will  rate  him  to  have  been  a  thrifty  tyrant  and  a 
cruel  bigot,  for  whose  failure  ignorance  and  a  destitution  of 
humor  were  largely  responsible."     The  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"There  is  an  element  of  pathos  in  the  picture  of  the  old  man 
turned  Uitlander.  Behind  him  is  the  country  which  he  loved 
and  for  which  he  fought  many  a  time  in  the  course  of  his  fighting 


career  of  more  than  threescore  years.  Behind  him  are  the  mem- 
ories of  years  of  sovereignty  absolute  as  that  of  king  or  emperor. 
Behind  him  are  his  children,  and  children's  children,  and  all  the 
friends  and  scenes  and  associations  that  made  up  his  outward 
life.  And  before  him  are  only  strangers  and  exile.  He  will  be 
received  with  respect  wherever  he  goes,  but  he  can  have  no  hope 
of  winning  assistance  for  the  reconquest  of  his  realm.  He  will 
retain  possession  of  his  great  fortune,  but  at  his  age  and  in  his 
plight  will  be  able  to  derive  little  enjoyment  therefrom.  We 
may  hope,  however,  that,  under  whatever  flag  he  may  elect  to 
dwell,  the  later  years  of  his  life  will  be  brightened  and  his  own 
bitter  griefs  alleviated  by  the  spectacle  of  his  countrymen  above 
the  Vaal  made  peaceful  and  prosperous  as  those  of  the  Cape,  and 
the  Vaal  River  Colony,  as  a  member  of  a  British  South  African 
commonwealth,  raised  to' a  height  of  welfare  of  which  the  old 
Transvaal  never  dreamed." 

Many  comments  on  the  Boer  cause  and  its  defenders  are  also 
brought  out  by  what  is  supposed  to  be  its  approaching  end. 
Thus  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  says  : 

"  Even  in  defeat  the  glory  of  the  campaign  belongs  to  the  Afri- 
kander warriors.  With  only  a  handful  of  untrained  men  at  the 
start  they  beat  back  the  disciplined  armies  of  Great  Britain  and 
balked  their  every  effort.  At  Modder  River  and  Spion  Kop  thev 
gave  exhibitions  of  the  highest  courage,  cleverest  of  defenses, 
and  most  effective  assault.  The  uames  of  their  heroes  are  more 
numerous  than  were  their  commandos. 

"As  a  whole,  the  Boer  struggle  for  independence  must  stand 
in  history  as  one  of  the  most  gallant.  They  fought  solely  for 
their  liberty.  That  independence  is  lost,  but  the  spirit  that  de- 
fended it  will  live  and  secure  for  South  Africa  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  freedom  consistent  with  orderly  government.  The  pres- 
ent English  purpose,  exemplified  in  the  '  treason  act, '  is  not  to 
accord  to  the  Afrikanders  any  consideration,  but  that  intention 
can  not  hold.  South  Africa  must  soon  have  the  fullest  measure 
of  liberty  known  under  the  English  Government,  or  it  will  strike 
again  and  strike  harder  for  entire  independence." 

The  losses  on  both  sides  are  thus  sketched  by  the  Newark  News: 

"It  is  high  time  that  the  hopeless  war  should  cease.  The  two 
little  republics  are  completely  crushed.  A  large  percentage  of 
their  citizens  have  fallen  in  battle  or  are  exiled.     There  is  not  a 
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hearthstone  by  which  sires  and  mothers  are  not  mourning  for 
their  dead.  There  is  hardly  a  farm  that  has  not  been  laid  waste 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  very  shadow  of  independence  has  been 
destroyed  in  the  annexation  of  the  territory  to  the  British  empire. 
Republicanism  is  dead  in  South  Africa.  It  is  time  for  the  shat- 
tered commandos  in  the  mountains  to  lay  down  their  arms,  for 
the  guerilla  warfare,  which  they  are  said  to  be  contemplating, 
will  only  fill  new  graves  and  add  to  the  hard  terms  of  the  relent- 
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less  conqueror.  Surrender  now  will  worthily  close  one  of  the 
most  heroic  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

"Great  Britain  has  paid  an  adequate  price  for  her  newly  ac- 
quired territory.  Here  are  the  official  figures  from  the  War  Office 
up  to  August 25 of  the  present  year:  Killed  in  action,  2,880;  died 
of  wounds,  S 1 1  ;  died  of  disease,  5-3^3;  died  in  captivity,  86; 
accidental  deaths,  91  ;  total  deaths,  9,231.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  prisoners  taken  and  the  soldiers  who  have  been  invalided 
home,  which,  according  to  the  official  report,  raises  the  list  of  Brit- 
ish war  casualties  to  the  monstrous  total  of  40.561.  The  report 
makes  no  mention  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  South  African 
hospitals,  who  probably  number  20.000,  and,  of  course,  gives  no 
hint  of  the  casualties  since  that  time,  which  have  been  consider- 
able. 

"So  much  for  the  price  in  blood.  The  price  in  pounds  sterling 
has  been  proportionate,  swelling  to  a  volume  that  has  strained 
the  resources  of  the  empire  and  compelled  borrowing  abroad. 
But  this  is  not  all.  British  military  prestige  has  received  a  shock 
from  which  it  will  not  recover  in  a  generation.  All  Europe,  in- 
imical to  England,  is  drawing  its  own  conclusions  from  the  fact 
that  fifteen  or  at  most  twenty  thousand  Boer  soldiers  have  been 
able  to  so  long  resist  the  combined  military  resources  of  the  em- 
pire. President  Kruger  evidently  knew  whereof  he  spoke  when 
he  declared  that  the  price  that  England  must  pay  would  '  stagger 
humanity.' 

"  But  the  price  has  been  paid.  The  war  is  over.  The  heroism 
of  the  Boers  can  only  be  sullied  by  a  prolongation  of  the  hopeless 
conflict.  Humanity  demands  that  they  now  lay  down  their  arms 
and  await  the  vindication  which  will  come  to  them  when  the 
world  looks  at  their  struggle  with  an  unbiased  mind." 


THE   ANTHRACITE  COAL  STRIKE. 

THE  long-threatened  strike  of  the  coal-miners  in  Pennsyl- 
vania finally  broke  out  on  Monday  of  this  week,  as  the 
result  of  an  edict  issued  by  President  John  Mitchell  of  the  United 
Mire  Workers  of  America.  The  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  been  active  in  their  attempts  to  promote  harmony 
between  the  operators  and  their  employees,  and  to  bring  the 
questions  at  issue  to  arbitration.  "Neither  the  miners  nor  the 
operators  want  a  strike,"  insists  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  ;  and  the  Kansas  City  Times  (Dem.)  thinks  that  the 
whole  trouble  might  have  been  averted  "by  the  exercise  of  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  moderation. "     "  Let  us  hope,  "  adds  the 
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Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "that  in  spite  of  the  order  to  cease 
work,  reason  will  still  hold  sufficient  sway  among  those  imme- 
diately concerned  to  bring  about  an  understanding  and  continue 
the  mines  in  operation  without  a  long  and  painful  test  of  com- 
parative endurance  between  the  mine-owners  and  the  miners." 

The  miners  have  issued  a  manifesto  stating  their  grievances. 
They  complain  that  the  average  wage  of  the  anthracite  workers 
has  been  "  less  than  $250  annually,  "  and  that  the  present  methods 
of  weighing  the  coal  are  flagrantly  unjust  to  the  miners.  They 
condemn  the  system  of  company  stores  and  of  compulsory  fees 
for  medical  attendance.  Under  present  conditions,  continues 
this  document,  the  men  "are  compelled  to  purchase  the  powder 
used  in  mining  from  their  employers,  paying  $2.75  per  keg  for  a 
grade  of  powder  that  can  be  purchased  elsewhere  for  $1.50  per 
keg. "  The  strikers  demand  a  twenty-per-cent.  increase  in  wages, 
abolition  of  the  company  store,  and  reduction  to  $1.50  of  the 
price  of  powder.  "The  statement  made  by  the  men,"  says  The 
Outlook  (New  York),  "has  produced  an  unusually  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  disinterested  public  ;  and  the  willingness  of 
the  men  to  arbitrate  all  the  questions  involved  seems  to  throw 
upon  the  companies  the  responsibility  for  the  strike."  "They 
have  real  grievances,"  declares  the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.), 
"and  these  should  be  redressed."  The  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  (Rep.)  believes  that  the  employers,  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  miners'  union,  have  laid  themselves  open  to  mer- 
ited criticism.  Moreover,  their  stubbornness  "deadens  the  na- 
tional public  impulse  to  discourage  the  strike  and  inflames  the 
proper  reluctance  of  the  workmen  into  passionate  resolution." 
The  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  however,  thinks  that  the  attitude 
of  the  mine-owners  is  justified.     It  says  : 

"They  [the  miners]  are  making  wages  of  $40  to  $60  a  month, 
which  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  ever  expected  to  see  made 
again  in  the  demoralized  anthracite  coal  trade.  One  at  least  of 
their  grievances  was  factitious,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
'company  store  '  survives  only  in  a  decreased  and  ever  diminish- 
ing degree,  all  the  large  operators  having  abolished  their  estab- 
lishments of  the  '  pluck-me  '  variety.  Even  for  the  one  seemingly 
intolerable  abuse  there  is  the  reason  of  an  actually  intolerable 


Be  sure  you're  off  with  thj  oM  love, 
Before  you're  on  with  the  new." 


■The  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

CARTOON   SHOTS   AT  MR.    BRYAN 


MR.   SCHURZ'S  BRIGHT  IDEA. 

Cari.  Schurz-  "The  Republicans,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
can  fix  him  so  he  can  do  no  harm  ;  why  not  make  him  President  f" 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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condition.  The  price  of  powder  which  the  operator  sells  to  the 
miner  is  concededly  far  above  the  market  rate.  But  it  is  the 
price  of  1875,  when  the  wage  scale  was  fixed.  Since  that  time 
the  mining  of  hard  coal  has  become  the  most  disastrous  field  in 
which  American  capital  is  engaged.  The  ownership  of  anthra- 
cite deposits  has  sent  the  largest  railroad  system  of  the  Schuy- 
kill  region  into  bankruptcy  and  taken  every  trace  of  'gilt  edge  ' 
off  the  shares  of  the  richest  system  of  the  Wyoming  region.  The 
spelling  of  anthracite  operations  has,  in  brief,  been  changed  from 
fortune  to  ruin.  Yet  the  wage  scale  has  remained  where  it  was 
in  the  old  flush  times.  It  is  scarcely  '  inhuman  '  in  the  operators 
to  insist  that  the  price  of  powder  shall  remain  there,  too." 

The  occurreifce  of  such  a  strike  as  this  on  the  eve  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  is  regarded  as  having  a  political  significance 
by  some  of  the  Republican  papers.  "That  the  strike  agitation 
was  started  and  is  fostered  and  backed  by  conspirators  working 
in  the  interest  of  Bryan  is  an  established  fact,"  says  the  New 
York  Sun  (Rep.).  The  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  goes  so  far 
as  to  affirm  that  a  great  coal  strike  "would  eliminate  any  doubt 
that  may  remain  as  to  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,"  tho  adding  that  it  were  better  to  suffer  de- 
feat than  pay  such  a  price.  The  Detroit  Tribune  (Rep.)  ridi- 
cules the  "anonymous  conspiracy, "  which  the  Sun  claims'  to  have 
discovered,  and  declares  that  the  whole  charge  is  "exceedingly 
on  the  yellow-journalism  order." 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  coal-mining  regions 
is  142,420,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  this  number  belong  to 
the  union.  The  closing  of  the  mines  is  expected  to  reduce  the 
regular  coal  production  of  Pennsylvania  about  75  per  cent. 
"Should  the  strike  continue  over  a  period  of  two  months,"  says 
the  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  "the  loss  in  wages  will  amount  to 
$8,400,000 ;  loss  to  railroads,  $20,000,000.  and  loss  to  mine-opera- 
tors, $20,000,000." 

WHAT   THE   PRESS  THINK   OF   PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY'S   LETTER. 

PRESIDENT  McKINLEY'S  letter  of  acceptance,  which  was 
treated  in  these  columns  last  week,  has  stirred  up  a  great 
quantity  of  comment  in  both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
press.  His  words  on  the  urgency  of  the  currency  issue  are 
largely  ignored  by  the  opposition  papers,  altho  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  observes  that  "he  thus  impliedly  admits  the 
inadequacy  of  Republican  monetary  legislation,  and  justifies  the 
consequent  imperious  necessity  of  prolonging  Republican  ad- 
ministration." The  paragraphs  on  prosperity  under  Republican 
rule  are  resented  by  some  of  the  Southern  papers,  which  argue 
that  the  prosperity  is  due  to  causes  not  connected  with  politics 
or  legislation.  The  President's  attempt  to  claim  the  credit,  re- 
marks the  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal  (Dem.),  "may  be 
called,  with  due  deference  to  our  chief  executive,  a  display  of 
ferruginous  nerve,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  proof  gall,  emi- 
nently characteristic.  .  .  .  Mr.  McKinley  did  not  create  our  pros- 
perity, and  he  can  not  continue  it  any  more  than  Mr.  Bryan  can 
destroy  it.  This  is  too  big  a  country  to  be  ruined  or  prospered 
by  one  man  ;  and  the  American  people  can  not  be  jollied  with 
scarecrows. " 

Most  of  the  papers,  however,  devote  the  larger  part  of  their 
comment  to  the  topic  that  was  treated  at  greatest  length  in  the 
letter — the  topic  of  imperialism.  The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.) 
observes  that  "President  McKinley 's  letter  of  acceptance  resem- 
bles a  folding-bed  with  a  piano  front.  When  you  look  at  it  first 
you  tli ink  it  is  a  financial  argument,  but  when  you  let  it  down 
you  find  that  it  is  an  apology  for  imperialism."  Practically  all 
the  press.  Republican  and  Democratic,  admit  that  the  President 
has  made  the  strongest  argument  yet  put  forth  for  his  policy  in 
the  Philippines.  The  main  objection  to  it  is  stated  by  a  Repub- 
lican paper,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  as  follows  :  "The  policy  of 
'benevolent  assimilation  '  as  it  has  been  and  still  is  exploited  in 


the  Philippines  is,  in  theory  at  least,  the  top  and  crown  of  benefi- 
cent paternalism.  But,  like  all  truly  good  things,  it  is  expensive 
and  demands  great  sacrifices  not  only  of  money,  but  of  principles 
of  government  which  this  nation  has  for  upward  of  a  century 
shown  a  purpose  to  regard  as  of  much  greater  importance  and 
value  than  money."  The  Nashville  American  (Dem.),  after  a 
glance  at  the  President's  record,  says  :  "As  far  as  our  own  posi- 
tion goes,  the  utterance  of  the  President  concerning  his  intentions 
in  the  Philippines  suits  us.  But  how  do  we  know,  how  does  any- 
body know,  he  is  not  going  to  change  next  week  ?  "  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (Ind.)  remarks  "that  the  extraordinary  doctrine  that  this 
republic  can  maintain  a  colonial  system  and  hold  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  as  'subjects,'  entitled  to  none  of  the  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship  and  not  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion .  .  .  may  be  Mr.  McKinley' s  idea  of  freedom,  but  it  is  a 
monstrous  doctrine  for  the  President  of  a  free  republic  to  promul- 
gate, "and  the  Charleston  A  'etc  s  and  Courier  (Dem.)  says:  "The 
President's  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  expressed  by  the  President  and  his  Administration  should, 
be  law  and  gospel  to  all  people  whom  we  can  buy  or  conquer, 
and  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  sin  that  the  Filipinos,  whom  we 
have  bought,  will  not  allow  us  to  conquer  them  and  convert  them 
to  our  own  ways  of  thinking  and  acting." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  notes  that  "the 
story  of  the  Philippines  is  told  with  great  fulness,  but  the  essen- 
tial fact  of  the  case  is  omitted.  There  was  no  necessity  for  our 
acquiring  the  archipelago,  either  military,  naval,  or  political,  and 
the  acquisition,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  'possession  '  has 
been  treated,  is  a  radical  departure  from  American  principles." 
The  Salt  Lake  Herald  CDem.)  remarks  that  Mr.  McKinley 
"ignores  some  cardinal  points  to  which  attention  will  be  called. 
He  does  not  say  why  the  Filipinos  were  left  in  doubt  for  nearly 
a  year  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ;  he  does  not  say 
why  the  Administration  changed  its  purpose  between  the  day  of 
Dewey's  victory  and  the  arrival  of  General  Merritt  in  Manila; 
he  does  not  explain  why  he  used  his  influence  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  assuming  its  right,  its  duty  of  legislating  for  the  new 
acquisitions,  instead  of  clinging  to  arbitrary  rule  of  them  by 
himself  ;  nor  does  he  explain  why  the  United  States  was  and  is 
debarred  from  offering  the  Filipinos  exactly  the  same  conditions 
that  were  promised  the  Cubans."  The  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.)  declares  that  "the  same  arguments  which  he  uses  in  be- 
half of  holding  the  Philippines  as  a  colonial  dependency  under 
proconsul  rule  would  be  applicable  to  territory  in  China  or  else- 
where in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,"  and  the  Detroit  News  (Ind.) 
observes  that  for  the  future  "duty  and  destiny  are  relied  on  to 
somehow  put  him  through  a  costly,  embarrassing,  and  most  com- 
plicated situation,  and  one  that  does  not  seem  to  grow  less  em- 
barrassing and  complicated  with  the  lapse  of  time." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  notices  that  the  President 
quotes  in  his  letter  from  some  hitherto  unpublished  official  de- 
spatches, and  asks  where  the  Test  of  them  are.  "Just  think  of 
it,"  it  says,  "the  foreign  correspondence  of  1897  and  1898  has  not 
yet  been  published  !  .  .  .  Bent  on  giving  the  Filipinos  only  so 
much  liberty  as  he  thinks  is  good  for  them,  he  is  apparently  de- 
termined to  give  Americans  only  so  much  information  as  he 
thinks  will  be  good  for  them — and  for  him."  The  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  asks  the  President  why  the  Philippines  could 
not  have  been  treated  like  Cuba,  and  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.)  says:  "The  real  question,  which  he  does  not 
discuss,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  his  letter,  is  whether  we 
shall  govern  the  Philippines  as  a  part  of  our  territory  to  which 
our  Constitution  applies,  or  whether  we  shall  govern  them  as  an 
extra-constitutional  colony.  Eulogies  of  the  Republican  Party 
as  the  party  that  opposes  imperialism  at  home  do  not  answer 
this  question." 

On  the  other  side,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  remarks  that 
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President  McKinley  "does  not  have  one  kind  of  talk  for  one  sec- 
tion and  another  kind  adjusted  to  the  sentiments  of  another  sec- 
tion. .  .  .  Americans  like  that.  Thousands  will  disagree  with 
one  or  more  of  his  contentions,  but  they  love  his  style  of  courage 
and  candor."  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.)  declares  that 
the  President  has  made  it  clear  that  his  whole  policy  in  the 
Philippines  "is  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  has  for  its  sole  aim  the  liberty  and  well-being  of 
the  inhabitants,"  and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  notes  with  sat- 
isfaction that  the  President  has  accepted  the  Democrats'  chal- 
lenge to  make  imperialism  the  paramount  issue  of  the  campaign, 
and  "has  put  their  issue  before  the  people  in  a  way  to  make 
them  sick  to  death  of  the  very  name  of  imperialism,  and  sorry 
they  ever  made  it  a  paramount  issue."  "It  is  hard  to  believe," 
savs  the  Boston  Journal  (Rep.),  "that  an  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic man  can  read  the  record  and  yet  prate  about  '  imperialism  '  "  ; 
and  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  President's 
arguments  "  should  be  convincing  to  every  man  who  is  capable  of 
•understanding  a  logical  presentation  of  such  a  great  question." 
The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  declares  that  "what  has  been 
done  in  the  Philippines  is  what  would  have  been  done  in  Louis- 
iana, Florida,  California,  or  the  Territories,  had  the  natives  in- 
augurated senseless  rebellion,  and  when  the  Filipinos  have  sub- 
mitted Congress  will  create  a  government  for  them,  as  it  has 
done  for  all  new  territory."  The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.) 
says:  "We  are  giving  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  better 
government  than  they  ever  knew  before  ;  we  shall  give  them 
with  the  perfection  of  our  authority  better  government  than  we 
are  giving  them  to-day."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.) 
believes  that  "to  give  up  the  Philippines  to  one  tribe  out  of 
eighty,  acting  as  surety  after  backing  out  as  owners,  would  be 
the  wildest  act  in  American  history  "  ;  and  the  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.)  notes  that  "it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  every  man  who 
has  gone  to  the  Philippines  and  investigated  conditions  at  first 
hand — no  matter  what  were  his  previous  views — has  reached  this 
conclusion."  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.  Rep.)  predicts: 
"It  is  highly  probable  that  self-government  under  our  sover- 
eignty will  ultimately  lead  to  independence,  to  such  status  as 
Cuba  will  enjoy  before  long.  But  this  is  a  problem  for  the 
future.  Time  must  work  it  out.  The  American  people  will  not 
hold  any  territory  in  perpetual  vassalage.  Let  the  Filipinos 
prove  fitness  for  genuine  self-government,  and  they  will  obtain 


either  American  citizenship  or  independence.  This  is  Repub- 
lican policj-.  In  what  respect  does  the  Democratic  program, 
as  interpreted  by  sober-minded  and  conservative  men,  differ 
from  it? " 


IS   CHINA    "  DYING"? 

ELIZA  RUHAMA  SCTDMORE,  who  has  written  several 
books  on  far  Eastern  countries,  and  has  visited  China 
seven  times  in  the  last  fifteen  years  and  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire,  reminds  those  who  are  looking  for  "the 
break-up  of  China"  that  China  has  been  "breaking  up"  and  "dy- 
ing" for  thousands  of  years,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
for  thousands  of  years  to  come.  In  her  new  book,  "China,  the 
Long-Lived  Empire, "  she  says  : 

"  China  has  been  an  old  country  for  forty  centuries.  It  has 
been  dying  of  old  age  and  senile  decay  for  all  of  this  century ; 
its  vitality  running  low,  heart-stilling  and  soul-benumbing, 
slowly  ossifying  for  this  hundred  years.  During  this  wonderful 
century  of  Western  progress  it  has  swung  slowly  to  a  standstill, 
to  a  state  of  arrested  existence,  then  retrograded,  and  the  world 
watches  now  for  the  last  symptoms  and  extinction. 

"But  it  lives,  nevertheless,  the  ancestor  kingdom  of  all  the 
world,  the  long-lived,  undying  empire.  Since  time  prehistoric, 
its  vitality  has  often  ebbed  low  in  recurring  cycles,  its  history 
has  often  been  repeated  in  these  ages  since  it  gave  civilization, 
arts,  letters,  languages  to  the  far  East,  saw  ephemeral  Persia 
and  Macedon,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
rise  and  fall,  watched  them  built  up  and  broken  up,  while  it  en- 
dured. 

"This  present  ' break-up  of  China,'  a  catch-phrase  which  has 
lately  roused  Occidental  interest  and  anxiety,  is  an  old  story,  very 
often  repeated  in  this  oldest  surviving  empire  of  the  world,  an 
old-new  subject  fittingly  dismissed  in  Colonel  Yule's  small  foot- 
note thirty  years  ago  :     '  It  has  broken  up  before. ' 

"Such  a  crisis,  a  mere  break-up  or  change  of  dynasty,  is  noth- 
ing new  to  Confucius' s  people,  and  China  will  continue  to  break 
up  at  intervals  for  thousands  of  more  years  to  come  ;  the  Chinese 
remaining  the  one,  same,  homogeneous,  unchanging,  incompre- 
hensible people — the  Chinese,  only  the  Chinese,  forever  the  Chi- 
nese, no  matter  under  what  alien  flag  they  toil,  by  what  outer 
people  they  are  conquered,  or  benevolently  protected  in  alienable 
spheres  of  influence.  The  physical  endurance  and  vitality  of  the 
people  as  a  race  are  no  more  remarkable  than  the  endurance  of 
the  nation,  of  the  body  politic  known  as  China,  the  survival  of 


Uncle  Sam  :  "Oh,  %<>  way 


Can't  you  see  I'm  trying  to  keep  coo)  ?" 
—  The  New  York  World. 


Dl  MOCRATIC  IMPERIALISM 
Government  without  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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the  decayed,  crumbling,  honeycombed  old  empire  long  after  it 
should  have  logically  ceased  to  hold  together  or  exist. 

"  Defying  age  and  time  and  progress  and  the  harsh  impact  of 
Western  civilization,  China  continues,  and  will  continue,  to  be 
China — whether  'for  the  Chinese'  only  some  centuries  can  tell. 
That  same  shibboleth  of  the  handful  of  reformers  of  to-day, 
'China  for  the  Chinese,'  is  thousands  of  years  old,  too,  heard 
each  time  the  empire  was  exploited  by  northern  Tatars,  each 
time  a  native  dynasty  arose.  It  is  raised  now,  as  time-honored 
custom  ordains,  when  yet  another  Tatar  conqueror  advances 
from  the  north,  and  vital  thrusts  are  being  dealt  from  the  south, 
the  east,  and  the  west.  There  was  a  worse  state  prevailing 
when  Confucius  wandered  from  state  to  state,  trying  to  rouse 
the  rulers  and  people,  and  time  may  have  only  swung  round 
again  for  another  great  moral  teacher  to  rise  up,  scourge,  and 
lead  this  certainly  chosen  people. 

"The  Occident  is  fortunate  in  assisting  at  one  of  the  many 
great  downfalls,  but  it  need  not  assume  that  this  is  at  all  the 
end,  the  absolute  and  final  ruin,  the  last  wreck  and  crash  of  the 
old  empire,  of  its  curious  four-thousand-year-old  civilization,  all 
because  the  present  parvenu  Manchu  dynasty  happens  to  fall. 
'  It  has  broken  up  before. ' 

"One  may  see  now  the  same  ancient,  original  China,  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  he  may  have  every  theory 
upset,  every  sense  and  sentiment  offended,  by  an  old  civilization 
in  rank  decay.  This  spectacle  awaits  one  everywhere  in  the 
eighteen  provinces,  and  will  continue  to,  through  the  years,  as 
historical  plays  continue  for  days  in  a  Chinese  theater.  The 
spectator  need  not  hasten  to  his  seat  because  the  curtain  has 
risen.  The  present  '  break-up'  will  be  more  than  a  long-running 
trilogy  on  the  world's  stage,  and  the  audiences  will  go  in  and  out 
many  times  before  the  curtain  falls  on  even  this  Manchu  inter- 
lude in  the  empire  drama." 


THE    MAINE   ELECTION. 

HAPPILY  for  both  the  great  parties,  each  seems  able  to  find 
some  comfort  in  the  result  of  last  week's  state  election  in 
Maine.  The  Republicans  carried  the  election  by  about  33,000 
plurality,  a  result  which  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  (Rep.)  de- 
clares "can  only  be 
construed  as  the 
warmest  kind  of  an 
indorsement  of  the 
McKinley  Adminis- 
tration, and  a  most 
crushing  condemna- 
tion of  Bryanism," 
and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Portland 
Evening  Express 
(Rep.),  shows  that 
"the  bogus  issue  of 
'imperialism'  has 
no  weight  with  the 
sturdy  people  of  our 
good  State,  and  that 
they  have  set  the 
seal  of  their  con- 
demnation upon  the 
Chicago  platform 
and  the  heresies 
which  were  es- 
poused by  Bryan 
and  Bryanism."  Indeed,  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) , 
"in  the  light  of  these  two  judgments  [the  Maine  and  Vermont 
elections]  the  collapse  which  awaits  the  Bryan  canvass  next  No- 
vember ought  to  be  apparent  enough  for  even  the  most  reluctant 
and  pessimistic  campaign  manager  to  read." 

Yet  the  Republican  plurality  in  Maine,  large  as  it  is,  shows  a 
decided  falling  off   from  the  plurality  in   the   state  election  in 


JOHN   F.    HILL  (REP.), 
Maine's  New  Governor. 


1S96,  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  observes  that  "it 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  if  other  States  should  change  in  the 
same  proportion  as  Maine  and  Vermont,  Bryan  would  be  elected, 
to  show  the  real  dangers  of  the  situation." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  and  several  other  papers 
recall,  however,  that  Maine  has  not  always  proved  trustworthy 
as  a  political  weather  vane.  In  18S0,  for  example,  the  Democrats 
carried  Maine  in  the  state  election,  but  General  Hancock  was 
defeated  in  November;  and  in  1SS4  the  Republicans  won  the 
state  election  by  a  big  margin,  but  Blaine  was  defeated  in  the 
national  contest.  Just  what  the  Maine  election  proves  this  year, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  a  disputed  question.  The  following  table 
shows  Maine's  vote  for  the  last  twenty  years  : 


Year. 

Office. 

Republican. 

Democrat. 

Plurality. 

Total. 

1880 

1884 

Governor. 
President. 
Governor. 
President. 
Governor. 
President. 
(lovernor. 
President. 
Governor. 
President. 
Governor. 

73.597 
74,039 

77.779 
72,209 

79.405 
73.734 
67,609 
62,931 
82,764 
80.465 
*  76,500 

73.786 
65.171 
58,070 

52,149 
61,349 
50,481 
55.078 
48,044 

34.387 
32,201 
43,000 

*i89 
8,868 
19,709 
20,069 
18,056 
23.253 
12,531 
14,887 
48,264 

48,377 
33.5oo 

147,845 

M3.853 
140,436 
130,462 
M4,754 
128,250 
129,607 
116,422 
123,768 
118,493 
"5.500 

1888 

1892 

1896 

*  Fusion. 


t  Estimated. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Some  men  would  rather  pay  taxes  to  the  assessor  than  to  the  collector. — 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Cox,  of  Chicago. 

With  a  few  more  Deutschlands  in  its  steamer  lanes  the  Atlantic  will  need 
a  block-signal  system.—  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Getting  there  Late.— Count  von  Waldersee  may  assure  himself  of 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  Admiral  Sampson. —  Tlie  Baltimore  American. 

FROM  Mr.  Hanna's  constant  warnings  against  overconfidence,  we  infer 
that  some  wealthy  Republicans  aren't  coming  down  as  handsomely  as  he 
had  expected. — The  Detroit  News. 

If  it  is  true,  as  the  census  declares,  that  there  are  50,000  more  men  than 
women  in  Chicago,  here  is  a  case  in  which  the  minority  rules  that  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bryan  at  once.  —  The  Chicago  Record. 

"Are  you  old  enough  to  vote  ? "  asked  the  tourist  in  North  Carolina. 

"I  dunno  erzackly  what  my  age  is,  boss,"  replied  the  colored  man.  "But 
I  kin  tell  you  dis.  I  alius  was  old  enough  to  know  better  dan  to  try  to 
vote." — The  Washington  Star. 


the  "III. 1.  dinner   pail." 
Is  YOUR  vote  going  to  order  "  four  years  more  "  of  this? 

—  The  New  Voice,  Chicago. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"RICHARD   CARVEL"   ON   THE   STAGE. 

""MIE  production  of  Mr.  Edward  E.  Rose's  dramatization  of 
*■  "  Richard  Carvel  "  is  an  event  of  some  interest  to  both  the 
literary  and  the  dramatic  world.  Altho  the  title  role  is  not 
a  character  of  the  sort  usually  associated  with  Mr.  John  Drew's 
talents,  his  rendition  of  it  is  accepted  by  the  critics  as  an  effec- 
tive and  capable  one  ;    Miss  Ida  Conquest,  as  the  brilliant  and 

coquettish  Dorothy, 


MR.  JOHN    DREW. 


also  elicited  praise  ; 
and  the  large  com- 
pany is  generally 
pronounced  to  be 
well-drilled. 

The  play  itself  is 
not  accepted  as 
worthy  of  much  at- 
tention as  a  piece  of 
dramatic  art.  1 he 
Evening  Post  says 
of  it  that  "it  had  a 
favorable  impres- 
sion and  is  likely  to 
be  at  least  moder- 
ately prosperous, 
but  it  needs  revi- 
sion. "  The  Commer- 
cia  I  Advertiser, 
while  pronouncing 
the  performance  it- 
self an  "active,  pic- 
turesque, and  popular  production,"  pronounces  the  drama  "a 
fake  play,  a  play  without  a  soul,  without  theme,  literary  merit, 
or  any  grain  of  literary  quality."     The  critic  continues  : 

"  But  it  'goes. '  It  is  a  machine  fixed  up  to  run  two  hours  and 
a  half  without  breaking  down,  and  it  does  it.  It  is  a '  stunt, '  not 
a  very  important  one,  but  executed. 

"The  most  exciting  chapters  in  the  novel,  like  the  fight  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  for  instance,  and  the  horse-riding  episode, 
are  necessarily  omitted  ;  but  in  compensation  most  of  the  '  wit ' 
and  atmosphere  '  are  also  dropped.  What  remains  is  merely  a 
plain,  every-day,  garden  brand  of  love  story,  with  a  few  scenes 
of  adventure  and  a  few  crowds  and  scenery.  Where  the  play 
lacks  any  quality  as  good  as  the  workmanlike  execution  of  cer- 
tain chapters  in  the  novel,  it  is  also  far  shorter,  with  much  less 
burlesque  of  Thackeray.  Most  of  the  historical  characters  are 
retained.  Poor  Charles  Fox  is  made  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow,  with 
the  manner  of  a  harmless  sparrow,  and  even  less  depth,  dash, 
and  humor  in  his  speeches  than  he  has  in  the  book.  Paul  Jones 
is  well  sketched  by  George  Le  Soir,  and  Horace  Walpole  ele- 
gantly pictured  by  Francis  Powers.  Frank  Losee  was  admirably 
made  up  as  the  ducal  villain.  .  .  .  John  Drew's  entrance,  for 
grace  and  breadth  of  picturesque  effect,  is  worth,  mere  moment 
as  it  is,  the  whole  laborious  novel.  lie  took  his  hard  job  with 
the  ability  of  a  superior  artist.  It  was  not  his  line.  He  happens 
to  own  a  face  hopelessly  marked  with  intelligence,  fluid  mental 
shades,  dignity,  and  humor,  and  he  couldn't,  therefore,  wholly 
lo'<k  the  part  of  a  wooden  hero.  lie  did  his  job,  however,  and 
fought  and  bluffed  and  swaggered  and  generally  exuded  the 
pseudo-heroic  with  at  least  the  appearance  of  full  spirit  and  sin- 
cerity, and,  of  course,  with  taste  throughout. 

"The  second  and  third  acts  are  given  up  to  adventures,  dukes, 
and  such  small  deer,  and  they  jump  along  just  as  unhesitatingly 
as  if  they  were  alive.  The  last  act  is  a  regular  swamp  of  mush. 
It  is  kittenish  to  a  criminal  degree,  and  is  successful,  sweet,  and 
just  too  dear.  Olive  May,  as  Patty  Swain,  has  doubtless  been 
forced  to  make  a  fool  of  herself,  for  she  seems  like  a  good  actress. 
She  jumps  up  and  down,  smirks  and  produces  vivacity  by  the 
gallon.  It  is  the  idea  of  humor  injected  in  America  into  the  last 
act  of 'The  Little  Minister, '  and  it  is  malum  in  se.     Mr.  Drew 


is  forced  by  the  text  to  act  the  chump.  On  the  advice  of  a  silly 
girl  he  intentionally  puts  poor  Ida  Conquest  into  pain  for  a  long 
time  for  faults  which  she  committed  in  the  novel,  but  which  she 
never  approaches  in  the  play.  She  acts  like  a  self-immolating 
angel  in  the  second  and  third  acts,  and  in  the  fourth  is  punished 
for  the  opposite  course  of  conduct.  Perhaps  it  is  over-solemn  to 
criticize  the  piece  on  such  principles  or  to  ask  ordinary  human 
sense  of  it.  Yes,  it  is,  because  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  many  human  beings  with  a  recipe  of  so  much  adven- 
ture, so  much  scenery,  so  many  dupes,  and  so  much  kittenish 
farce  :  and  it  does  it." 

1 he  Tribune  says  : 

"The  play  has  the  merit,  after  the  first  act,  of  getting  rapidly 
into  its  story,  and,  indeed,  it  has  enough  story  to  tell,  so  that  it 
needs  all  the  time  that  the  evening  allows  for  the  telling  of  it. 
It  does  not  get  conspicuously  far  from  the  recognized  melodra- 
matic lines,  and  the  most  that  is  done  in  it  has  been  done  many 
a  time  before  ;  but  it  moves  with  stir  and  life,  and  the  audience 
is  pleased.  There  is  indeed  a  fine  bustle  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act,  and  Richard  gallantly  defies  the  British  capital  in  honor  of 
his  name,  his  country,  and  his  love.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  play  and  the  acting  of  it  pleased  the  audience  of  last  night, 
and  there  need  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  please  many  another 
audience.  The  work  frequently  shows  the  hand  of  the  stage 
mechanic,  and  it  has  few  marks  of  any  uncommon  genius  ;  but  it 
presents  a  train  of  stirring  affairs,  and  is  made  up  of  healthful 
activity,  not  wearying  the  hearer  with  the  actors'  philosophic 
contemplation  of  themselves  and  one  another.  This  is  a  merit, 
in  these  times  and  in  this  weather." 


FRIEDRICH   WILHELM    NIETZSCHE. 

NIETZSCHE,  whose  death  occurred  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, has  long  been  haded  by  a  certain  circle  of  thinkers 
as  one  of  the  great  lights  of  modern  thought.  Particularly  in 
Germany  has  he  been  a  powerful  influence.  Yet  his  appeal  has 
been  to  a  limited 
class.  He  has  been 
characterized  as  a 
bigot,  a  reactionary, 
an  Oriental,  a  Blue- 
Beard  philosopher  ; 
and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  mad- 
ness of  his  later 
years  was  occasion- 
ed by  an  overween- 
ing self-conceit  fos- 
ter ed  by  solitude 
and  a  contempt  for 
humanity  at  large. 

From  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph 
(August  27)  we  take 
the  following  par- 
ticulars of  his  life : 

"  Born  at  Rocken, 
near  Liitzen,in  Sax- 
ony, in  1844,  he  was 

first  educated  at  Naumberg  and  Pforta,  whence  he  went  to  Bonn 
University.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-live  he  became  professor 
of  classical  philology  at  the  University  of  Basle,  but  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-German  War,  in  the  following  year,  he  had 
to  return  to  Germany  to  serve  with  his  regiment.  The  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  the  campaign  injured  his  health,  and  he 
returned  to  his  professorial  post,  which  he  continued  to  occupy 
to  the  year  1880.  In  1871  Nietzsche  published  his  first  book, 
'The  Birth  of  Tragedy,'  and  the  novelty  of  his  theories,  and 
their  opposition  to  accepted  conventions,  at  once  showed  an  orig- 
inal thinker,  whose  views  merited  attention,  even  tho  they  might 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

"Nietzsche  was  from  the  first  a  great  admirer  of  Richard  Wag- 
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ner,  whose  close  friend  he  remained  for  many  years,  and  whose 
genius  he  consistently  upheld  against  those  by  whom  the  mas- 
ter's work  was  at  that  time  .held  in  sm  11  esteem.  He  bitterly 
attacked  Darwin  and  other  English  philosophers  as  utilitarians. 
Nietzsche's  best-known  books,  perhaps,  are  the  famous  'Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra  '  and  the  '  Twilight  of  the  Gods. '  " 

In  the  same  journal,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  late  editor  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  and  the  author  of  various  well-known 
works  on  philosophy,  thus  writes  of  Nietzsche : 

"A  curious  and  almost  monstrous  apparition — as  Carlyle  might 
say — was  this  Blue-Beard  philosopher,  whose  works  have,  it  is 
said,  flooded  the  thought  of  Germany,  and  have  even  filtered 
into  English  thought.  For  the  man  himself  there  is  nothing 
much  to  be  affirmed,  save  that,  like  all  egotists,  he  attained  a 
certain  greatness  by  persistently  abusing  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  and  defiantly  attacking  everything  that  the  men 
around  him  believed.  Christianity  he  declared  in  his  '  Anti- 
christ' to  be  the  worst  creed  for  the  world,  and  St.  Paul  to  be  an 
almost  criminal  sophist ;  Kant  represented  German  philosophy 
at  its  falsest ;  Schopenhauer,  an  infinitely  bigger  man  than  him- 
self, tho  with  many  odd  points  of  resemblance,  including  im- 
mense arrogance,  he  condemned  with  a  shrug  of  contemptuous 
pity  ;  Wagner — well,  Wagner  had  been  a  friend  and  an  idol,  and 
we  know  what  happens  when  a  worshiper  turns  against  his 
image  and  belabors  it.  'Alas,  they  had  been  friends  in  youth,' 
and  then  Nietzsche  discovered  that  all  Wagner's  ideals  were 
wrong,  and  that  he  was  disseminating  poison  for  sentimental 
and  emotional  Germany.  And  all  the  time  Nietzsche  had  a 
petulant,  morbid  cleverness — perhaps,  even  genius — of  his  own, 
which  makes  his 'Zarathustra,'  his  'Twilight  of  the  Idols,'  [sic] 
his  'Genealogy  of  Morals,'  his  'Birch  of  Tragedy,'  his  'Anti- 
christ, full  of  incisive  thought  and  excellent  reading,  if  one  remem- 
bers to  keep  one's  tongue  in  the  cheek.  He  was  serious  enough, 
with  all  that  plaintive  seriousness  of  the  man  who  has  got  one  half 
of  a  truth  and  thinks  it  the  whole.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
reader  should  be  serious.  His  work  is  replete  with  hilarious 
nonsense,  admirably,  succinctly,  and  epigrammatically  phrased  : 
a  compendium  of  wisdom  and  folly,  wisdom  with  the  cap  and 
bells,  folly  with  the  air  of  an  Eastern  sage  ;  topsy-turvy  philos- 
ophy, in  which  everything  that  the  ages  have  sanctioned  is 
wrong,  and  all  that  is  sacred  is  proved,  with  paradoxical  in- 
genuity, to  be  profane ;  non-moral  ethics,  non-Christian  relig- 
ion, irrational  rationalism,  methodical  moonshine.  Always, 
however,  with  that  glimmering  half-truth  which  makes  his  para- 
doxes not  only  palatable  but  plausible,  and  gives  an  edge  of 
veracity  to  his  most  astounding  sophisms. 

"What  is  Nietzsche's  half-truth?  It  is  scientific  enough  to 
start  with,  and  looks  as  if  logic  demanded  its  full,  complete,  and 
triumphant  vindication.  The  law  of  progress  is  development  by 
ceaseless  antagonism  ;  our  old  friends,  '  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence' and  'survival  of  the  fittest,'  represent  the  methods  by 
which  Nature  works  out  her  decrees.  Very  well,  then,  let  her 
work  according  to  her  laws  ;  every  interference  with  them  must 
be  wrong.  What  does  man  mean  by  first  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  things,  in  virtue  of  these  very  laws,  and  then,  when  he 
has  risen  to  his  supremacy  in  the  animal  world,  trying  to  ar- 
rest their  action  and  direct  them  from  their  course?  Having 
gained  his  ascendancy  just  because  he  is  the  last  term  in  a 
long  development  and  evolution  of  things,  being,  in  fact,  a  liv- 
ing exemplification  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  he  suddenly 
kicks  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  has  risen,  and  declares 
that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  will  not  let  the  weak  go 
to  the  wall,  he  will  not  allow  the  sick  to  die,  he  will  sacrifice 
himself  for  his  brother,  he  will  build  hospitals,  and  fight  against 
disease,  and  establish  doctors  and  surgeons,  and  visit  with  ex- 
treme penalties  any  attempt  to  keep  down  the  population.  Illog- 
ical enough,  is  it  not?  If  you  keep  to  the  strictly  scientific,  bio- 
logical, and  physiological  side,  you  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  which  Nietzsche  desires,  and  will  have  to  declare 
with  him  that  all  that  makes  for  the  preservation  of  the  human 
being  as  a  splendid,  well-constituted,  and  most  efficient  animal 
is  good  ;  and  that  all  that  reduces  his  vitality  and  overpowers 
him  with  too  many  lame  ducks  at  his  side,  and  teaches  him  self- 
denial  and  self-forgetfulness,  is  wrong  and  evil.  Away,  then, 
with  hospitals,  and  doctors,  and  lunatic  asylums — except  so  far 
as  one  may  oneself  need  their  kindly  shelter — and  permit  na- 


ture's agencies  of  plague,  war,  and  famine,  and  sundry  kinds 
of  death  to  keep  down  the  population  !  It  is  just  as  well  that 
Nietszche  should  have  driven  matters  to  this  logical  result  with 
unabashed  hardihood,  if  only  to  prove  that  the  purely  scientific 
aspect  of  man  is  but  half  a  truth,  and  therefore  a  dangerous 
error.  Think  of  Huxley's  remarkable  volte-face  in  his  Romanes 
lectures,  of  Spencer's  timorous  handling  of  'Ethics'  after  his 
scientific  conclusions  in  his  'First  Principles'  and  'Biology.' 
The  rest  of  us,  who  think  that  man  is  not  purely  animal,  and 
that  he  has  proved  his  recognition  of  '  something  which  makes 
for  righteousness  '  by  building  up  morality  on  principles  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  love  of  his  brethren,  may  be  thankful  that  at  least 
our  withers  are  unwrung,  and  that  we  are  not  forced  into  an  il- 
logical impasse,  a  blind-alley  in  which  scientific  reasoning  seems 
to  deny  its  own  premises." 


LITERARY  ART  AND  "PURPOSE":   A  RUSSIAN 

VIEW. 

A  THEORY  of  the  function  of  literary  art  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  of  Count  Tolstoy,  whose  vehement  insistence 
upon  the  social  and  moral  mission  of  art  has  excited  so  much 
discussion,  has  just  been  promulgated  by  another  distinguished 
Russian,  a  veteran  novelist,  critic,  and  essayist,  P.  D.  Bobori- 
kin.  This  author  is  as  responsive  to  intellectual  and  other  ten- 
dencies as  was  Turgeneff,  his  master,  and  every  one  of  his 
novels  depicts  some  phase  of  Russian  progress.  All  his  art- 
works are  replete  with  "purpose,"  tho  he  never  preaches  on  his 
own  account,-  as  his  critics  admit.  His  theory,  as  expounded  in 
a  two-volume  treatise  on  "The  European  Novel  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  is  regarded  as  a  virtual  condemnation  of  his 
own  methods.  He  is  invited  to  explain  the  curious  inconsist- 
ency between  his  doctrine  of  art  as  self-sufficing  and  independ- 
ent, and  his  practise  of  writing  socio-political  novels. 

According  to  Boborikin,  "the  realm  of  the  beautiful,  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  cultured  nations,  represents  something 
independent  and  complete,  connected  chiefly  with  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sense  of  beauty."  Art  is  objective,  and  should  be 
emancipated  from  the  ephemeral  phenomena  of  sociology.  To 
quote : 

"The  essence  of  the  development  of  the  nineteenth-century 
novel  is  in  the  increasing  correspondence  between  life  and  liter- 
ary art.  This  correspondence  is  caused  by  the  ideas  born  of  the 
passions  and  every-day  activities.  But,  however  potent,  fruit- 
ful, and  characteristic  of  the  given  moment  these  ideas  may  be, 
they  serve  art  in  so  far  only  as  the  author  is  able  to  convert  them 
into  living  material  and  make  them  the  subject  of  harmonious, 
ordered  representation  of  actual  reality.  The  facts  must  be  more 
and  more  adapted  and  transfigured  to  become  sources  of  esthetic 
gratification.  Incidentally,  the  contents  of  the  art-work  may 
create  an  additional  interest  by  appealing  to  their  social  sympa- 
thies and  disposition.  But  this  is  not  the  substance.  Art  does 
not  serve  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  life  subserves  art,  which  has  its 
own  end,  and,  however  great  the  sociological  importance  of  art 
may  be,  to  study  it  from  this  point  of  view  is  to  relegate  it  to  a 
subordinate  position,  whereas  it  should  be  free  and  self-suffi- 
cient." 

The  highest  point  is  reached  by  the  novel  when  it  ceases  to 
minister  to  social  interests,  but  uses  life  itself  as  raw  material 
for  conversion  into  work  of  an  esthetic  character,  continues  Bo- 
borikin. "Romantic  subjectivism"  has  satisfied  demands  alien 
to  the  sense  of  beauty.  This  sense  is  as  independent  as  sight 
or  hearing,  tho,  of  course,  subject,  like  other  senses,  to  the  gen- 
eral psychical  state  of  the  organism.  The  novel  should  utilize 
and  compete  with  life  in  creating  more  and  more  sources  of  es- 
thetic pleasure.  The  artist  must  find  the  most  perfect  possible 
expression  of  real  types,  must  objectively  depict  manners,  na- 
ture, feelings,  and  the  human  environment ;  but  with  morality, 
politics,  religion,  he  should  have  nothing  to  do.  He  must  not 
judge  ;  he  must  paint. 

According  to  Boborikin,  Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  not  highly 
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artistic,  because  satire  is  a  dominant  element  in  them  ;  Goethe 
and  Heine  fall  short  because  of  their  "world-sorrow,"  and  many 
others  for  their  subordination  of  art  to  social  theory  or  reform. 
He  charges  the  novelists  of  all  countries  with  sacrificing  art  and 
is ty  to  "literary  moralism,  utilitarianism,  and  politics,"  and 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  conscious  social  mission  of  the  fine 
arts,  as  defended  by  Tolstoy.  The  esthetic  emotions  and  the 
sense  of  harmony,  beauty,  and  artistic  truth,  he  holds,  have  no 
direct  relation  with  ethics,  and  artists  need  not  concern  them- 
selves with  the  latter.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


MORE   OF    HANS   VON    BULOW'S   LETTERS. 

THE  life  of  Hans  von  Biilow  is  being  written  by  his  widow  ; 
the  fifth  volume  (which  is  the  fourth  volume  of  his  letters) 
has  just  appeared  in  Germany.  These  letters  cover  that  part  of 
Billow's  life  which  may  be  considered  at  the  same  time  heroic 
and  tragic — from  1S64  to  1S72.  They  are  reviewed  in  Die  Nation 
(Berlin,  July  28) ,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"  In  them  we  see  Biilow  in  Munich  together  with  Richard  Wag- 
ner. To  the  favor  of  the  young  King  and  the  friendship  of  the 
composer,  he  owed  his  position  in  the  court  opera-house.  A 
storm  of  opposition  arose,  driving  out  both  Wagner  and  Biilow  ; 
but  in  1867  they  returned,  and  Biilow  strained  every  nerve,  made 
every  sacrifice,  to  win  over  the  King  and  the  people  of  Munich 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  Wagner.  Then,  in  the  summer  of 
1869,  Biilow,  who  was  resting  at  Lucerne,  received  the  stunning 
news  that  his  wife,  who  was  at  that  time  staying  in  Wagner's 
house,  would  return  to  him  no  more — that  he  had  at  the  same 
time  lost  wife  and  friend.  Most  poignant  was  the  thought  that 
the  former  friend  was  his  idol  in  music.  It  was  more  than  the 
destruction  of  family  happiness.  Biilow  had  been  Wagner's 
champion  against  a  host  of  foes,  and  had  cheerfully  borne  all  the 
abuse  and  unpleasantness  which  that  championship  had  caused 
him.  And  in  return  for  all,  his  idol,  his  friend,  had  stabbed  him 
in  the  back  !  " 

All  communication  between  Wagner  and  Biilow  naturally 
ceased,  and  the  latter  began  his  period  of  Wanderleben.  His 
letters  during  this  period  were  full  of  dramatic  fire.  In  many, 
wrathful  flashes,  frequently  cynical  humorisms,  and,  scattered 
among  them  all,  sound  judgments  on  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Like  all  men  of  excitable  temperament  and  keen  sensibilities,  he 
frequently  contradicted  himself.  On  February  12,  1866,  for  in- 
stance, he  wrote  to  A.  Birle,  editor  of  the  Augsburg  Postzeitung, 
as  follows  : 

"  Richard  Wagner  is  no  more  dangerous  to  the  Catholic  religion 
than  he  is  antagonistic  to  it.  .  .  .  His  artistic  tendencies  are 
thoroughly  German,  anti-Semitic,  and  anti-materialistic,  so  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  defense  of  the  standpoint  of  enlight- 
ened Catholicism.  The  deep  poetical  ideas  (altho  somewhat 
tinged  with  Buddhism  on  the  outside)  are,  at  the  core,  Christian- 
Catholic,  as  the  '  Clericals  '  in  many  German  cities  have  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  not  only  the  '  Clericals, '  but  also  the  Protes- 
tant-Materialists, who  have  found  so  much  therein  distasteful  to 
their  spirit's  pride,  which  has  been  baptized  in  the  devil's  holy 
water. " 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  to  Alexander  Ritter  prais- 
ing Bismarck,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  pupil  of  Wagner,  and 
whose  influence  would  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy. 
Even  in  May  he  had  written  to  Albert  Heintz  that  "Richard 
Wagner  wrote  a  good  rimed  impromptu  about  the  three  unholy 
J's — Jesuits,  Jews,  Junker"  (Junker  being  the  appellation  of  the 
aristocratic  anti-imperialists) . 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  appear  the  letters  which  Biilow  ex- 
changed with  Nietzsche.  Here  is  Biilow's  criticism  of  some 
music  upon  which  Nietzsche  had  asked  him  to  pass  an  opinion  : 

"Your  'Manfred's  Meditation'  is  the  very  extreme  of  fantastic 
extravagance,  the  dullest  and  most  unmusical  stuff  that  I  have 
seen  on  paper  for  a  long  time.     I  must  ask  you  again  and  again, 


Isn't  it  a  joke?  Haven't  you  been  attempting  to  parody  the  so- 
called  music  of  the  future?  Did  you  write  it  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  were  desecrating  every  rule  of  musical  composi- 
tion ?  Apart  from  its  psychological  interest — for  in  your  musical 
fever  production  there  is  something  extraordinary,  which  betrays 
a  great  spirit— your  music,  from  a  musical  standpoint,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the  morals  of  the  world.  If  you 
really  feel  a  passion  for  writing  music,  you  should  in  the  first 
place  learn  the  parts  of  speech. " 

Nietzsche  did  not  reply  for  three  months,  and  when  he  did  it 
was  with  the  self-castigating  irony  of  a  man  who  feels  that 
he  has  wandered  out  of  his  element.  Here  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  force  and  originality  of  Biilow's  style.  Speaking  of  a 
young  lady  whose  acquaintance  he  had  been  asked  to  make,  he 
writes : 

"Yes,  she  is  charming,  charming  in  every  respect.  In  fact, 
she  has  only  two  faults :  she  is  too  tall  and  has  a  tiresome 
mamma.  The  latter  chattered  so  much  that  the  '  little  '  girl 
scarcely  got  a  word  in.  And  she  was  so  heavy,  so  infamously 
German  bourgeoise,  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  sit  still.  Oh, 
dear !  that  element  was  always  so  hateful  to  me  that  I  always 
preferred  to  mix  either  with  the  aristocracy  or  the  Great  Un- 
washed— I  didn't  mind  which." — Trans/at/on  wade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  DEWEY  ARCH-IS  IT  TO  BE  ABANDONED? 

HAVE  the  echoes  of  the  guns  that  woke  the  morning  si- 
lence in  Manila  Bay  that  May  day  two  years  ago  died 
away?  Has  the  memory  of  the  gallant  feat  of  arms  faded?" 
Thus,  the  New  York  Herald.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
many  other  papers,  in  and  out  of  New  York,  have  discussed  the 
same  question,  some  of  them  favoring  the  perpetuation  of  the 
arch  in  marble,  others,  like  The  Evening  Post,  frankly  opposing 
this  plan.  Since  July  1,  not  a  penny  has  been  received  by  the 
committee  charged  with  collecting  subscriptions  for  a  perma- 
nent aid,  and  the  outlook  for  perpetuating  this  beautiful  work 
of  art  appears  anything  but  bright. 

The  inability  or  unwillingness  of  New  York  to  build  this  monu- 
ment calls  forth  many  uncomplimentary  comments  from  papers 
outside  this  city.     The  Baltimore  Herald  (August  31)  says: 

"The  history  of  the  naval  arch  is  like  that  of  all  other  monu- 
ments reared  in  what  is  the  richest  city  of  the  country,  and  also 
the  city  most  deficient  in  public  spirit.  Nothing  that  does  not 
possess  a  distinct  and  ascertainable  advertising  value  is  likely 
to  receive  any  consideration  there.  Sentiment,  pride  in  our 
status  as  a  nation,  and  similar  intangible  commodities  will  find 
no  market  in  New  York  unless  they  can  be  converted  into  cold 
cash  or  realized  on  as  an  asset.  The  commercial  instinct  has 
thoroughly  permeated  every  part  of  the  population  and  crowded 
out  idealism.  The  temporary  arch  had  its  uses.  It  enhanced 
the  impressiveness  of  the  Dewey  reception  spectacle  and  at- 
tracted many  thousands  of  visitors,  who  brought  money  into  the 
town.  But  a  reproduction  of  the  structure  in  marble  entails 
such  an  enormous  outlay  as  to  render  the  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment exceedingly  dubious.  New  York  was  willing  to  manifest 
enthusiasm  as  long  as  it  paid,  but  must  not  be  expected  to  de- 
part from  strict  commercial  usages. " 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (September  2)  says  : 

"All  who  have  seen  the  monumental  arches  of  the  Old  World 
agree  that  in  originality,  grace,  animation,  spontaneity,  and 
symmetry  the  Dewey  arch  is  worthy  perpetuity,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  creations  of  imagination  and  skill  the  world 
has  seen.  .  .  .  The  arch  itself  in  its  vivacity,  dignity,  and  fasci- 
nation would  have  been  a  perennial  object-lesson  in  beauty  and 
patriotism  for  the  entire  country.  Alas  for  the  fickleness  of  hu- 
man worship — for  the  sordidness  of  Gotham  wealth  !  Not  only 
has  the  necessary  sum  not  been  raised  for  reproduction  of  the 
arch  in  marble  ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  loud,  persistent,  and 
even  resentful  demand  that  the  structure  be  forthwith  demol- 
ished. 

"Alas  for  American  public  spirit,  as  it  slumbers  and  only  fit- 
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fully  awakes  and  briefly  in  the  breast  of  the  money  capital  of  the 
republic  !  The  noble  arch  served  a  selfish  purpose  for  a  long 
period  in  bringing  tens  of  thousands  to  New  York  City  to  enrich 
its  tills.  That  object  accomplished,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
work,  the  lofty  ideals  it  was  intended  to  promote,  are  equally 
despised. 

"Un-American  New  York  City  !  " 


SOME  SINGULAR   BOOK  TITLES. 

FROM  the  days  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  authors  appear 
to  have  exercised  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  selec- 
tion of  titles  for  their  works.  The  value  of  a  good  book-title 
in  our  days  is  well  understood,  and  brevity  is  one  recognized 
element  of  it.  So  lengthy  a  title  as  that  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  recent 
book,  "In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby  Claim,"  is  almost 
unknown  at  present  and  would  be  regarded  by  almost  everybody 
now  as  an  indefensible  error  of  judgment.  But  it  was  not  thus 
in  the  days  of  our  great  grandfathers.  A  writer  in  Literature 
(London,  August  n)  gives  some  quaint  examples  of  lengthy  and 
humorous  titles.     He  says  : 

"The  titles  of  old  books  on  dress  are  some  of  them  worth  recall- 
ing. Here  are  two:  '  England's  Vanity,  or  the  Monstrous  Sin 
of  Pride  in  Dress,  Naked  Shoulders,  and  a  Hundred  Other  Fool- 
eries' (1683)  ;  and  '  Quippes  for  Upstart  Newfangled  Gentle- 
women, or  a  Glass  to  View  the  Pride  of  Vainglorious  Women, 
containing  a  Pleasant  Invective  against  the  Fantastical  Foreign 
Toys  Daylie  used  in  Women's  Apparell  '  (1595).  Riming  titles 
were  formerly  often  to  be  met  with.  The  following  is  a  good 
example : 

Reader,  here  you'll  plainly  see 

Judgment  perverted  by  these  three — 

A  Priest,  a  Judge,  a  Patentee — 

By  Thomas  Heywood.     1641. 

"Authors  of  modern  educational  books  might  take  a  lesson 
from  some  old  writers  in  the  choice  of  entertaining  titles.  Gram- 
mar, under  the  title  of  the  'Diversions  of  Purley,'  assumes  a 
most  attractive  guise.  A  sixteenth-century  Latin  grammar  has 
as  sub-title  the  following:  'A  Delysious  Syrupe  newly  Claryfied 
for  Yonge  Scholars  yt  thurste  for  that  Swete  Lycore  of  Latin 
Speche. '  Old  lexicons  would  be  termed  an  '  Altearie, '  or  a  '  New 
World  of  Works,'  or  a  '  Manipulus  Vocabulorum. '  But  in  the 
invention  of  fanciful  titles  the  Puritans  excelled  all  other  wri- 
ters. Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  their  theological  pamphlets 
and  books:  'A  most  delectable  Sweet  Perfumed  Nosegay  for 
God's  Saints  to  smell  at '  (1686)  ;  '  The  Snuffers  of  Divine  Love'  ; 
'  Heel-Pieces  for  Limping  Sinners  '  ;  and  '  The  Spiritual  Mustard- 
Pot  to  make  the  Soul  Sneeze  with  Emotion. '" 

Misleading  book-titles  are  not  uncommon  also  in  our  earlier 
literature.  Home  Tooke's  "Diversions  of  Purley," — one  of  the 
most  abstruse  treatises  on  etymology — was  bought  in  large  num- 
bers by  those  who  believed  it  to  be  a  book  of  games.  The  writer 
relates  also  an  old  story  of  the  Farming  Society  of  Dublin,  the 
members  of  which  ordered  a  dozen  copies  of  the  "Essay  on  Irish 
Bulls  "  under  the  impression  that  the  book  related  to  that  ani- 
mal. A  Gallic  cap  to  this  tale  is  the  case — said  to  be  authentic 
— of  the  Frenchman  who  translated  Shakespeare's  "Winter's 
Tale  "  into  his  own  language  under  the  title  "Conte  de  Monsieur 
Winter." 


A    German's   Criticism   of  the   English   Stage.— 

Shakespeare,  as  is  well  known,  is  more  of  a  prophet  in  Germany 
and  Austria  than  upon  the  stage  of  his  own  country.  These 
Shakespeare-loving  Germans  are  just  now  holding  up  hands  of 
pity  and  amazement  at  the  degeneration  of  the  British  stage. 
Professor  Fischer,  of  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  declares,  in 
an  article  quoted  in  Literature  that  the  modern  English  theater 
is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  In  all  London  theaters  the  people  in  the 
audience  are  of  more  significance  than  those  behind  the  footlights. 
Everywhere  in  London  the  actors,  playwrights,  and  managers 
are   slaves  of  the  public.     Professor   Fischer,   many  of   whose 


strictures  apply  to  drama  and  opera  in  New  York  as  well  as  Lon- 
don, says  : 

"There  are  about  twenty-five  theaters  huddled  in  or  near  the 
Strand,  and  other  theaters  in  the  suburbs  where  the  bourgeoisie 
witness  the  '  played-out '  successes  of  the  town.  But  of  these 
fifty  theaters  not  one  is  consecrated  to  opera  or  to  pure  tragedy. 
It  is  true  that  opera  enjoys  an  episodal  existence  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, but  it  is  not  an  indigenous  fruit  of  British  culture,  only  an 
exotic  importation,  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the 
rich  and  extravagant,  and  recent  Wagnerei  in  London  does  not 
imply  that  there  is  any  real  following  of  Wagner  there,  but 
means  the  belated  manifestation  of  British  respect  for  Wagner's 
conquest  of  the  Continent.  Operetta,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
'The  Belle  of  New  York'  type,  with  its  crudeness  of  plot,  vulgar 
absurdities,  and  light  jingling  music,  appeals  to  the  native  ear 
and  heart,  for  the  Englishman,  especially  unmusical  tho  he  be, 
dearly  loves  music  provided  it  has  tune  in  it.  The  mounting 
of  these  operettas  is  gorgeous,  but  misses  the  ensemble,  the  chic 
of  Paris,  and  the  Viennese  individualization  of  detail." 

As  for  English  melodrama,  it  is  "chauvinistic,  brutal,  and 
banal";  and  he  concludes:  "In  no  town  of  the  world  are  there 
more  theaters  than  in  London,  and  the  public  pays  more  for  its 
theaters  there  than  anywhere  else,  and  yet  esthetic  results  are 
nil.  The  repertoire  is  varied  ;  scenic  effects  have  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  technical  perfection  ;  the  public  loves  the  thea- 
ter. But  nevertheless  Art  cuts  a  beggarly  figure  on  the  English 
stage. " 


NOTES. 

William  J.  Lampton,  whose  verse  has  recently  attracted  no  little  atten- 
tion, writes  the  following  quatrain,  printed  in  The  Bookman  this  month  : 

TO  JAMES  LANE   ALLEN. 

The  "Reign  of  Law"— 

Well,  Allen,  you're  luck}-; 
It's  the  first  time  it  ever 

Rained  law  in  Kentucky. 

The  Critic  reports  that  M.  Rostand  is  working  upon  a  new  play  dealing 
with  the  persecution  of  the  early  Christians  by  Nero — which  he  is  writing 
for  Mme.  Bernhardt.  The  French  text  of  a  new  poem  by  Rostand,  entitled 
"La  Journee  d'une  Precieuse,"  is  published  in  the  same  magazine. 

In  the  London  Spectator,  a  good  story  is  told  of  Tennyson.  Once,  at  a 
dinner  party,  a  lady  next  to  him  referred  to  his  lines  : 

Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden  when  twilight  was  falling, 
Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  they  were  crying  and  calling. 

"Beautiful  description,"  said  she,  "one  can  almost  hear  the  nightingales 
singing."  "Nonsense,  madame,"  retorted  Tennyson,  in  his  abrupt  manner, 
"they  were  rooks — rooks  !  " 

Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  resigned  his  position  as  editorial 
writer  on  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  will  in  the  future  devote  himself 
entirely  to  literary  work.  In  an  interview,  he  said  :  "Just  say,  in  your 
kindly  way,  that  an  old  family  hoss.  grown  tired  of  stopping  before  the 
same  doors  every  day,  has  kicked  out  of  the  harness  and  proposes  to  keep 
the  flies  off  in  his  own  way.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  work  mapped  out  which, 
if  it  is  done  well,  will  cover  several  busy  years.  This  work  would  never 
be  done  if  I  continued  to  grind  out  editorial  articles  day  after  day." 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  speech  while  distributing 
prizes  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  made  an  amusing  con- 
fession relating  to  his  various  mock  musical  performances  upon  the  stage. 
In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  checkered  career,  he  said,  he  had  sometimes 
deceived  an  audience  into  believing  that  he  was  playing  the  piano.  A 
more  accomplished  person,  carefully  concealed  behind  a  screen,  was  actu- 
allv  producing  the  melody  on  another  piano.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  at 
one  time  he  got  quite  a  reputation  as  a  musician,  and  he  was  driven  to 
many  subterfuges  when,  at  social  gatherings,  he  was  pressed  to  perform 
the  charming  piece  witli  which  he  delighted  audiences  at  night.  After 
such  a  confession  some  of  the  students  might  have  conscientious  scruples 
about  taking  prizes  from  such  an  impostor  as  himself.  But  he  had  at  any 
rate  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  last. 

Mr.  George  Moore,  the  protagonist  of  all  things  Irish  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  all  things  English,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  in 
support  of  a  movement  which  The  Academy  terms  "new  and  astonishing." 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  make  the  Irish  language  the  vehicle 
of  instruction  in  all  the  schools  of  Keltic  Ireland,  the  aim  being  to  provide 
thus  for  Mr.  Moore's  heart's  desire,  a  rebirth  of  Irish  literature.  Says 
The  Academy:  "  Mr.  Moore  contends  that  the  English  language,  burdened 
with  four  hundred  years  of  literature,  has  lost  its  freshness,  and  that  its 
fate  is  to  become  the  mere  language  of  commerce  as  Latin  became  the 
language  of  theology.  The  literature  of  the  future.  Mr.  Moore  thinks,  will 
be  writtpn  in  the  small  languages  rather  than  in  the  universal  languages. 
This  seems  to  us  a  very  dubious  saying.  It  ignores,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
vital  connection  between  literature  and  life." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


NANSEN'S   RECORD    BROKEN. 

IT  is  announced  by  the  daily  press  that  Nansen 's  record  for 
farthest  north  lias  been  broken  by  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  in 
his  expedition  on  the  Stella  Polare.  The  following  account  is 
cabled  to  The  Sun  (New  York,  September  7)  from  Stockholm, 
Sweden  : 

"The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  reached  this  coast  to-day  on  his 
return  from  his  expedition  to  find  the  North  Pole.  He  beat  Nan- 
sen's  record  and 
gained  a  place 
nearer  the  Pole  than 
was  ever  reached 
before. 

"The  log  of  his 
vessel,  the  Stella 
Polare,  shows  that 
after  eleven  months 
in  the  polar  ice  she 
drifted  to  latitude 
86D  33',  while  Nan- 
sen's  record  was 
latitude  86°  14'. 

"One  side  of  the 
vessel  had  been 
crushed  in  the  ice 
and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  was 
prevented  from 
sinking.  Food  be- 
came very  scarce 
and  some  of  the 
dogs  had  to  be  eat- 
Copy?ight,  i556,  by  f.  GuMmnst.  en.       A    Norwegian 

the  duke  of  abruzzi.  machinist   and    two 

Italians   died.     The 
rest  of  the  party  suffered  comparatively  little." 

Further  despatches  from  Tromsoe  state  that  the  Stella  Polare 
was  pushed  by  the  ice  upon  the  land,  where  her  hold  filled  with 
water,  and  that  she  leaked  even  after  repairs  had  been  effected. 
The  men  erected  a  tent  in  which  they  lived,  suffering  greatly 
from  the  cold.  The  principal  party,  sent  out  under  Captain 
Cagni,  was  gone  104  days.  It  reached  latitude  86°  33'.  Captain 
Cagni  left  cairns  to  commemorate  those  who  perished.  The  sci- 
entific results  are  reported  to  be  satisfactory.  On  her  return  the 
Stella  Polare  lay  for  eleven  months  in  the  ice  in  latitude  82°,  and 
everybody  lived  on  dogs'  flesh  for  ten  days.  The  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  did  not  take  part  in  the  active  work  of  the  expedition 
in  its  latter  stages,  having  two  fingers  severely  frostbitten. 
The  following  account  of  the  duke's  expedition  and  its  purposes 
is  from  The  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia)  : 

"Prince  Luigi  Amadeo  of  Savoy-Aosta,  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  left 
Christiania  June  21,  1899,  in  the  steam  brigantine  Stella  Polare, 
formerly  the  Jason,  laden  with  350  tons  of  coal  and  250  tons  of 
provisions,  etc.,  including  1,500  packages  .  .  .  formed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  easily  carried  on  the  arm  or  shoulder  of  a  single 
person.  These  bundles  were  divided  into  four  categories — food, 
clothing  and  equipments,  scientific  instruments,  and 'useful  but 
not  indispensable  articles.' 

"The  members  of  the  expedition  were,  in  addition  to  the  duke. 
the  Cavaliere  Umberto  Cagni,  a  captain  in  the  royal  Italian 
navy;  Count  Quirini,  a  naval  lieutenant  ;  Dr.  Cavalli-Molinelli  ; 
two  able-bodied  seamen  of  the  Italian  navy,  Giacomo  Cardculi 
and  Simore  Canupa  ;  four  mountain  guides,  Guiseppe  Petigaux, 
Alesso  Fennolliet,  Felice  Olliere,  and  Michele  Savoy e ;  ten  Nor- 
wegian sailors,  and  one  Esquimau  for  the  management  of  the 
dogs,  of  which  there  were  120.  The  latter  were  fed  on  a  '  pem- 
mican, '  made  of  horse-meat  and  flour 

"The  duke's  plan  to  reach  the  North  Pole  was  exactly  opposed 
to  that  adopted  by  Nansen.     The  latter  attempted  to  approach 


the  Pole  by  the  longest  route,  and  with  his  ship,  either  by  the 
open  sea  or  by  letting  himself  drift  with  the  ice,  trusting  to  the 
strength  of  the  1-raiu  to  withstand  the  tremendous  strain.  The 
Duke  of  Abruzzi  planned  to  make  only  a  limited  use  of  the 
Stella  Polare,  and  to  push  on  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible 
over  the  ice  with  sleds  after  leaving  the  ship. 

"The  Stella  Polare  carried  twenty  sleds,  each  weighing  forty- 
eight  and  one-half  pounds,  and  every  sled  was  to  carry  eight 
aluminum  boxes  packed  with  stores  and  a  canoe.  The  runners 
of  the  sleds  were  shod  with  britannia  metal,  and  had  protective, 
removable  wooden  soles.  Forty  pairs  of  skates  and  forty  pairs 
of  snow-shoes  were  also  carried  by  the  expedition,  which  had 
provisions  for  five  years.  The  Duke  of  Abruzzi  is  a  son  of 
Amadeo,  the  late  King  Humbert's  brother,  now  dead,  who  was 
once  King  of  Spain.  The  duke  was  born  in  Madrid  while  his 
father  still  reigned  there." 

The  duke's  achievement  is  thus  characterized  by  Evelyn  B. 
Baldwin,  who  has  participated  in  various  Arctic  expeditions  of 
recent  occurrence,  in  an  Associated  Press  interview  : 

"The  achievement  of  the  young  Duke  of  Abruzzi  in  exceeding 
Dr.  Nansen' s  highest  north  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest.  It 
proves  that  a  '  dash'  to  the  Pole  is  as  feasible  as  an  effort  to  reach 
it  by  the  long-continued  '  drift  plan, '  or  by  the  establishment  of 
relay  stations,  if  well  equipped  and  properly  conducted,  as  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Italian  expedition.  The 
young  duke  has,  moreover,  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  does 
not  require  a  physical  giant  to  achieve  success  in  the  field  of 
exploration. " 

A  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  duke's  achievement  is  mani- 
fested by  the  American  press,  and  many  papers  comment  upon 
the  fact  that  Italy  now  holds  the  banner  for  polar  expeditions. 
"The  honor  of  the  farthest  north,"  says  The  Evening  Post 
(New  York),  "now  passes  for  the  first  time  from  the  men  of  the 
North  to  the  men  of  the  South  ;  to  the  race  that  has  bred  Marco 
Polo,  Verrazano,  and  Columbus."  The  Sun  (New  York)  makes 
the  following  comparisons : 

"In  attaining  the  latitude  of  36°  33',  the  sledge  party  of  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  advanced  to  within  about  239  statute  miles 
of  the  North  Pole.  The  sledging  party,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Cagni,  attained  a  point  21.85  statute  miles  nearer  the  pole 
than  that  reached  by  Nansen  on  April  7,  1895.  The  Italian  ex- 
pedition, therefore,  has  not  greatly  surpassed  Nansen,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  a  long  step  in  advance  when  he  attained 
his  farthest  north,  for  he  surpassed  Lockwood's  record  of  May, 
1882,  by  195.5  statute  miles.  The  four  highest  records,  all  made 
within  the  past  eighteen  years,  are  :  The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi, 
1900,  239.15  statute  miles  from  the  pole  ;  Nansen,  1895,  261  miles; 
The  Pram,  1895  (during  her  drift  after  Nansen  left  her) ,  280.55 
miles;  Lockwood,  1882,  456.5  miles." 


A  Rain-Storm  in  a  Beaker.— We  have  all  heard  of  a 
"tempest  in  a  teapot,"  but  it  has  remained  for  a  Belgian  scien- 
tist, Professor  Errera,  to  show  that  this  figurative  meteorologi- 
cal phenomenon  can  be  practically  realized.  The  ordinary  tea- 
pot being  a  cumbersome  laboratory  utensil,  M.  Errera  uses  a 
common  chemical  glass  beaker,  and  as  a  more  volatile  liquid 
than  water  is  desirable  for  a  laboratory  storm,  he  takes  alcohol. 
The  simple  way  in  which  the  shower  is  obtained  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  Faideau  in  La  Science  I/lustree  (August  18): 

"A  glass  beaker  aboul  seven  inches  high  and  three  or  four  in 
diameter  is  half  filled  with  alcohol  and  covered  with  a  porcelain 
evaporating-dish.  The  whole  is  treated  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  water-bath,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  alcohol  boil.  When 
the  glass,  the  porcelain  dish,  and  the  liquid  are  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, the  beaker  is  taken  from  the  bath  and  placed  on  a 
table.  At  the  end  of  several  minutes,  the  dish  having  cooled 
down,  the  alcohol  vapor  condenses  near  it  and  clouds  are  formed, 
which  soon  resolve  themselves  into  very  fine  rain  that  lasts  more 
than  an  hour. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  the  clouds  keep  near  the 
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dish,  but  as  the  vase  cools  down  they  form  lower  ;  it  is  thus  that 
at  the  equator  the  clouds  are  higher  in  the  air  than  in  our  own 
climate. 

"  If  a  point  of  the  beaker  is  cooled  by  applying  to  it  a  moistened 
cloth,  we  may  produce  tornadoes  or  whirlwinds  of  vapors — a  ver- 
itable tempest  in  a  glass  beaker. 

"This  experiment  on  the  formation  of  rain  is  very  easily  per- 
formed, but  some  precautions  must  be  taken  in  heating  the  alco- 
hol, and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  very  easily  inflamed." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ENLARGED    PORT-HOLES   FOR    OCEAN 
STEAMERS. 

JUST  after  the  recent  steamship  fire  in  Hoboken  much  com- 
ment was  caused  by  the  acknowledged  fact  that,  if  the  port- 
holes had  been  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body,  the  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  greatly  reduced.  This  led  to  a  demand 
that  the  builders  of  steamships  should  make  the  port-holes  larger, 
and  this  has  been  particularly  insisted  upon  in  the  English  press, 
which  has  taken  up  the  matter  since  its  apparent  abandonment 
in  this  country.  The  Engineer  (London)  publishes  an  impar- 
tial note  of  the  case,  and  concludes  that  in  most  instances  en- 
largement of  the  port-holes  would  do  more  harm  by  weakening 
the  vessel's  structure  than  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  in- 
creased facility  for  escape  in  case  of  fire.     Says  that  paper : 

"The  lamentable  loss  of  life  and  the  harrowing  details  of  the 
sufferings  in  the  terrible  harbor  fire  in  New  York  have  led  many 
correspondents  in  the  daily  press  to  urge  the  fitting  of  enlarged 
port-holes  in  the  sides  of  passenger-ships.  From  the'  accounts 
furnished  to  the  American  papers  by  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  rescuing  people  from  the  burning  ships,  it  appears  that  but 
for  the  small  size  of  the  port-holes  in  the  ships'  sides  the  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  comparatively  insignificant.  Rear-Admi- 
ral Melville,  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  did  good  service  in 
the  work  of  rescue,  is  said  to  have  stated  that  'had  the  port-holes 
been  a  few  inches  wider  every  person  would  have  escaped. ' 
This  same  authority  is  said  to  have  denounced  the  port-holes  on 
the  Saaie  as  '  abominations  !  '  Other  comments  on  the  catastro- 
phe run  :  '  The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  affair  was  the  ghastly 
mistake  that  had  been  made  in  constructing  the  port-holes  of  the 
unfortunate  vessels  too  small  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  human 
body. ' 

"All  this  is,  of  course,  quite  natural  and  excusable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  betokens  an  increasing  disregard  for  or  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  purposes  ordinarily  to  be  served  by  port- 
holes, and  the  difficulties  and  objections  there  are  in  the  way  of 
departing  from  the  accepted  practise  in  the  matter.  The  present 
size  of  port-hole  satisfies,  in  the  main,  all  ordinary  requirements 
as  to  light  and  ventilation  for  state-rooms,  at  the  same  time  that 
other  conflicting  conditions  are  met.  Two  of  the  latter  are  the 
maintenance  of  longitudinal  strength  in  the  upper  works  of  pas- 
senger-ships and  the  minimizing  of  parts  liable  to  failure  in  re- 
sisting the  blows  of  the  sea.  Of  course,  if  the  contingency  of 
fire,  remote  and  unique  as  in  the  case  of  that  at  New  York,  must 
be  positively  provided  for,  then  the  inventive  skill  of  our  ship- 
builders and  the  thoroughness  of  our  ship-owners  will  no  doubt 

be  found  equal  to  the  occasion 

"It  has  been  maintained  in  some  of  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  that  there  may  be  various  causes,  besides  fire,  which 
would  make  the  upper  deck  of  vessels  untenable — a  mutiny,  say, 
or  pirates  boarding  in  some  southern  ocean.  If  every  contin- 
gency, however  remote,  is  to  be  provided  for,  then  ship-owners 
might  as  well  instance  the  facility  the  enlarged  port-hole  would 
afford  to  passengers  inclined  to  suicide,  and  to  thieving  '  water 
rats'  for  entering  and  leaving  staterooms  when  vessels  are  in 
harbor.  Doubtless  the  Hoboken  catastrophe  will  not  be  without 
its  influence  in  securing  larger  port-holes,  where  these  can  safely 
and  conveniently  be  fitted  without  impairing  other  and  gener- 
ally more  requisite  arrangements  ;  but  in  view  of  the  uninformed 
and  hysterical — tho  well-intentioned — clamor  for  enlarged  port- 
holes, and  the  stigmatizing  as  'abominations'  of  those  ordinarily 
provided,  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  have  all  the  facts  put  clearly 
before  the  public." 


A  similar  conclusion  is  reached  by  The  Marine  Review 
(Cleveland,  O.).  After  noting  that  the  subject  is  not  a  new 
one,  it  goes  on  to  say,  editorially : 

"Each  time  such  an  event  occurs  the  subject  of  a  larger  port- 
hole is  agitated.  It  was  so  in  1S91  when  the  liner  Anglia  was 
thrown  on  her  beam-ends  in  the  Hoogly  mud.  Naval  architects 
and  builders  took  up  the  subject  then,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  port-holes  could  not  be  made  larger.  Port-holes  are  not 
intended  as  avenues  of  escape,  but  as  means  whereby  light  and 
air  may  be  admitted  to  the  inward  parts  of  a  ship.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the}-  could  not  be  made  larger  without  a  sacrifice  of 
structural  strength.  The  British  board  of  trade,  which  exercises 
a  very  close  vigilance  over  the  conduct  of  British  shipping,  is- 
sued a  revised  edition  of  their  instructions  recently  in  which  they 
say:  'Surveyors  should  remember  that  while  in  some  places, 
such  as  the  ends  of  poops,  forecastles,  and  bridge-houses,  and 
in  the  sides  or  ends  of  deck-houses,  the  size  of  scuttles  may  be 
as  large  as  convenient ;  where,  however,  they  go  through  the 
side-plating  the  structural  strength  of  the  ship  may  be  affected 
by  them  and  a  larger  diameter  than  ten  inches  should  not  in 
such  cases  be  recommended.  In  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  it 
may  sometimes  be  undesirable  to  have  them  so  large  as  ten 
inches.'  To  increase  their  size  is  to  structurally  weaken  the 
vessel  and  render  possible  the  admission  of  the  sea,  which  would 
undoubtedly  prove  as  productive  to  terrible  disaster  as  fire." 


A   WATCH   WITH    BALL-BEARINGS. 

ALMOST  everything  that  runs  at  all  nowadays  runs  on  ball- 
bearings. The  latest  piece  of  mechanism  to  use  this  form 
of  friction-saving  is  a  watch  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  by 
a  French  firm.  According  to  M.  L.  Reverchon,  who  describes 
the  watch  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  August  ir),  it  is  a  great  success, 
and  bids  fair  to  supersede  watches  made  on  the  old  plan,  at  least 
when  very  fine  and  durable  work  is  desired.     Says  this  writer . 

"  The  bicycle  has  shown  us  that  axles  and  pivots  that  roll  on 
their  bearings  are  better  than  those  that  simply  rub.  ...  It  was 
only  natural  that  watchmakers  should  seek  to  profit  by  these 
same  advantages  in  their  own  industry,  where,  more  than  in  any 
other  business,  regularity  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  where  the 
motive  force,  whether  due  to  a  weight  or  to  a  spring,  is  always 
relatively  feeble.  Thus,  several  years  ago,  M.  Chateau  made 
tower-clocks  with  ball-bearings,  which  allowed  a  considerable 
economy  of  weight. 

"With  the  watch,  the  problem  was  more  complex,  for  here  we 
have  to  do  only  with  pivots  whose  diameter  is  measured  by  the 
tenth  of  a  millimeter  [-gfo  inch].  M.  Leon  Gruet  .  .  .  has  solved 
the  problem,  and  has  done  it  so  successfully  that  the  first  ball- 
bearing watch  figures  at  the  Exposition,  after  taking  a  bulletin 
of  the  first  class  at  the  Observatory  of  Besancon. 

"This  watch  is  a  man's  watch  of  the  ordinary  size.  .  .  .  All 
its  pivots  roll  on  balls  of  one-half  and  one-quarter  millimeter  [^ 
and  ^  inch]  in  diameter,  of  hard  tempered  steel,  well  rounded 
and  polished.  Only  the  movable  parts  of  the  escapement,  which 
receive  only  an  extremely  feeble  motive  impulse,  are  without 
them." 

M.  Reverchon  gives  exact  details  and  figures  regarding  the 
whole  mechanism,  which  we  need  not  reproduce  here.  He  says 
further : 

"It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  skill  and  patience 
which  M.  Gruet  must  have  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  a 
masterpiece.  The  execution  of  the  balls  alone  constituted  a 
considerable  difficulty  in  so  small  a  mechanism,  where  the  least 
irregularity  might  destroy  all  the  advantages  inherent  111  their 
use 

"Besides  the  general  advantages  resulting  directly  from  the 
use  of  ball-bearings,  there  are  other  more  special  ones  which  are 
not  less  important.  It  is  asserted  with  reason  that  the  thinness 
of  the  pivots  is  an  important  factor  of  precision  and  considerably 
lessens  the  absorption  of  energy,  which  must  be  carefully  looked 
out  for  in  a  watch.  The  result  is  that  at  the  base  of  the  ordinary 
cvlindrical  pivot,  which  is  much  weaker  than  the  axle  whose  end 
it  forms,  is  a  point  of  danger,  and  this  often  determines  the  frac- 
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ture  of  the  pivot.  With  ball-bearings,  the  cylindrical  form  may 
be  replaced  with  the  conical.  This  shape  enables  us  to  place  cir- 
cular rows  of  balls  with  diameter  as  small  as  desired,  and  avoids 
completely  all  danger  of  breakage  at  the  base  of  the  pivot. 

"M.  Gruet  believes  that  the  balls  should  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. He  has  taken  great  pains  to  make  balls  of  the  uniform 
size  of  one-quarter  millimeter  [y1,,^  inch]  in  diameter,  and  he 
hopes  that  the  expense  may  be  considerably  reduced.  It  will 
probably  be  with  these  miniature  balls  as  it  has  been  with  the 
tiny  screws  used  in  watches.  These  can  now  be  bought  at  io 
centimes  [2  cents]  a  dozen,  with  diameter  of  one-quarter  milli- 
meter, microscopic  pitch,  and  regularly  made  head  with  slit  in 
the  middle 

"We  may  note  in  closing  that 'jewels'  of  sapphire  or  other 
precious  stones  have  no  more  reason  for  existence,  as  they  pre- 
sent no  advantages  over  tempered  steel.  The  result  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  necessary  labor  of  manufacture  and  in  the  price. 

"To  sum  up,  the  ball-bearing  watch  has  made  its  trial  trip. 
.  .  .  Theory  and  practise  agree  that  it  is  an  advance  over  its 
predecessors,  and  doubtless  the  public  will  confirm  this  judg- 
ment."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HEALTH    FROM   SHADE-TREES. 

'"P'HAT  shade  is  more  healthful  than  sunshine,  provided  the 
•*-  shade  is  caused  by  trees,  is  maintained  in  Health  Culture 
by  Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald.  Dr.  Oswald  calls  attention  at  the  out- 
set to  what  he  considers  the  strange  fact  that  not  one  of  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  gives  a  word  of  warning  against  the  folly  of 
forest  destruction,  altho  the  ax  has  turned  5,000,000  square  miles 
of  once  fertile  regions  into  deserts,  and  has  made  one  third  of 
the  Eastern  continent  an  unfit  abode  of  the  human  species.  Says 
Dr.  Oswald: 

"Spain,  in  the  glory  of  her  ancient  woodlands,  was  the  Eden 
of  Southern  Europe  ;  treeless  Spain  has  become  a  gehenna  of 
poverty  and  disease.  Forest-shaded  Sicily  begat  athletes  and 
philosophers,  heroes  and  merchant  princes  ;  Sicily  in  its  present 
sun-blistered  condition  evolves  chiefly  bandits,  beggars,  and  ver- 
min. The  entire  coast  region  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
"cleared, '  with  the  result  of  losing  four  fifths  of  its  former  popu- 
lation and  at  least  nine  tenths  of  its  former  productiveness. 

"The  same  in  Southern  France,  in  Portugal,  Asia  Minor,  Mes- 
opotamia, Armenia,  Persia,  and  Hindustan. 

"It  might  indeed  be  questioned  if  all  human  follies  and  crimes 
taken  together  have  caused  as  much  permanent  mischief  as  the 
insane  destruction  of  nature's  safeguards  against  life-blighting 
droughts.  A  land  without  trees  is  in  as  sad  a  plight  as  a  flayed 
animal.  The  New  World's  wealth  of  woodlands  is  the  chief 
guarantee  of  its  prosperity. 

"Forests  of  shady  leaf-trees  mitigate  climatic  extremes,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  attract  rain  showers. 
A  few  hundred  square  miles  of  wooded  dells  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  de  San  Pedro,  Peru,  enjoy  an  annual  average  of  twenty 
inches  of  rain,  while  in  the  adjoining  desert  of  Atacama  droughts 
have  been  known  to  continue  for  six  years.  Ibrahim  Pasha's 
tree  plantations  in  upper  Egypt  increased  the  yearly  rainfall 
from  nine  to  fifteen  inches.  In  Italy  it  has  decreased  one  half; 
in  some  districts  of  Northern  Africa  (the  ancient  Numidia,  for 
instance)  at  least  four  fifths.  Forests  shelter  insect-destroying 
birds  and  prevent  the  destructive  effects  of  inundations  by  ab- 
sorbing rain  showers  that  would  pour  down  from  treeless  slopes 
as  from  a  slate  roof." 

Even  from  a  purely  sanitary  point  of  view,  Dr.  Oswald  goes 
on  to  say,  shade-trees  justify  all  the  claims  of  their  friends. 
Leaves  generate  oxygen  and  absorb  noxious  gases.  In  towns 
like  Savannah,  (la.,  with  its  fourfold  rows  of  stately  forest-trees 
shading  every  principal  street,  sunstrokes  are  far  less  frequent 
than  in  the  sun-scorched  Mho  more  elevated)  settlements  of  the 
prairie  States. 

Shade-trees,  too,  prevent  ophthalmia.      Says  the  writer: 

"I  am  still  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  a  scene  in  the  harbor 
suburb  of  Girgenti,  where  children  with  red,  swollen  eyelids 
were    foraging    in  a  dump   pile   and  wrangling  for  bones  with  a 


number  of  equally  blear-eyed  dogs.  There  was  not  a  tree  in 
sight.  Far  up  and  down  the  undulating  beach  the  heat  of  the 
sun  made  the  air  tremble,  and  the  glare  of  its  reflection  from  the 
refuse  of  old  salt  pans  was  almost  as  afflictive  as  the  glitter  of  a 
snow-field.  Yet  on  that  same  spot  Agrigentum,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  keen-eyed  Greeks,  flourished  for  three  hundred  years,  a 
city  of  gardens  and  groves,  rivaling  the  wealth  of  Carthage,  the 
mistress  of  the  Mediterranean." 

Dr.  Oswald  would  also  hold  forest  destruction  responsible  for 
malaria,  in  many  of  its  forms,  owing  to  the  diluvium  carried 
down  by  the  mountain  torrents  to  form  pestilential  marshes. 
He  asserts  that  among  the  sanitary  equipments  of  a  model 
dwelling-house  shade-trees  should  rank  with  the  best  plumber's 
contrivances,  and  that  a  house  in  a  grove  is  worth  twice  the  rent 
of  a  house  on  a  naked  hillside.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Oswald  refers 
to  the  crusade  against  shade-trees  once  undertaken  by  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  and  says  : 

"In  his  zeal  for  the  propaganda  of  the  sunshine  gospel  he 
caused  the  destruction  of  trees  enough  to  supply  a  first-class 
sawmill  for  a  number  of  years.  His  objection  was  founded  on 
the  belief  that  sunshine  is  a  microbe  killer,  nature's  chief  spe- 
cific for  the  cure  of  germ  diseases  ;  but  in  sparsely  wooded  Hin- 
dustan, sun  rays  have  not  prevented  the  spread  of  frightful  epi- 
demics. They  do  not  check  the  development  of  malaria  germs 
in  the  fens  of  the  Adriatic,  nor  of  typhoid  germs  in  the  slums  of 
our  Southern  seaport  towns. 

"Nor  would  it  be  easy  on  that  theory  to  explain  the  longevity 
of  our  backwoodsmen,  or  of  the  German  foersters  (government 
forest  wardens),  who  vie  in  surrounding  their  cottages  with  over- 
arching leafy  trees.  Not  a  sun  ray  reaches  the  Foersterhaus  from 
May  to  November ;  but  in  winter,  when  sunshine  is  really  a 
blessing,  the  screen  opens,  or  holds  its  own  just  enough  to  miti- 
gate the  blasts  of  the  north  wind." 


ICED    DRINKS   IN    HOT    WEATHER— A    FRENCH 

VIEW. 

AMERICANS  have  long  been  noted  for  their  free  use  of  iced 
drinks  in  hot  weather,  and  now  we  are  informed  by  the 
daily  press  that  even  Londoners  are  becoming  converts  to  the 
habit.  The  following  extract  from  La  Science  Illustre'e  shows 
that  in  France  also  the  cup  that  clinks  but  not  inebriates  has  at- 
tracted at  least  a  sufficient  number  to  cause  a  warning  voice  to 
be  raised  by  the  medical  profession.  Such  warnings  have  not 
been  wanting  even  in  this  country,  but  they  have  had  scant  re- 
gard from  the  people.  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  Parisian 
medical  men,  as  stated  below,  will  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  total  abstainers,  but  they  are  at  least  interesting  as  showing 
the  point  of  view  from  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  France. 
Says  the  writer : 

"When  the  body  is  in  perspiration,  the  pernicious  effects  of 
iced  drinks  are  especially  to  be  feared,  and  unfortunately  this 
intolerable  heat  of  the  skin  is  just  what  prompts  us  to  take  cold 
drinks.  Two  very  different  effects  may  then  follow:  either  the 
cooling  that  results  gives  place  to  a  reaction,  and  all  is  well,  or 
a  general  decrease  of  temperature  takes  place  throughout  the 
body.  The  mechanism  of  this  second  effect,  which  is  ordinarily 
fatal,  is  easy  to  understand. 

"Under  the  influence  of  the  high  exterior  temperature,  the  skin 
is  heated,  dilates,  and  the  perspiration  issues  through  all  the 
pores.  But  the  stomach  has  preserved  its  normal  temperature, 
and  the  ingestion  of  an  iced  drink  acts  directly,  not  on  the  skin, 
but  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The  latter  is  considerably  cooled, 
and  when  equilibrium  tends  to  be  reestablished  the  stomach  and 
the  neighboring  viscera  take  what  heat  they  need  from  the  skin. 
At  once  the  temperature  of  the  skin  falls,  the  pores  contract,  and 
perspiration  is  cheeked.  The  blood  is  carried  violently  toward 
the  internal  parts,  causing  congestions  and  inflammations  that 
endanger  life. 

"What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  accidents 
us  these? 
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"All  physicians  agree  on  the  following  rules  : 

"  i.  Add  to  the  water  some  foreign  substance  ;  at  least  a  little 
sugar  or  wine. 

"2.  Drink  in  small  mouthfuls  and  keep  the  liquid  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  mouth  to  warm  it  before  taking  it  into  the  stomach. 

"3.  Before  taking  the  cold  drink  eat  some  solid  food,  even  in 
very  small  quantity,  such  as  bread,  biscuit,  or  chocolate. 

"4.  At  balls  and  parties  it  is  preferable,  when  heated,  to  take 
weak  tea,  punch,  or  some  warm  drink. 

"5.  In  case  a  person  wishes  to  take  an  iced  drink  in  spite  of 
the  resulting  dangers,  slightly  stimulating  Roman  punches  are 
less  objectionable  than  ice-cream  and  especially  than  fruit  ices. 
The  numerous  and  various  ailments  that  may  follow  the  inges- 
tion of  an  iced  liquid  sometimes  yield  rapidly  to  the  use  of  a 
warm  drink.  At  parties  or  teas  punch  will  often  serve  as  an 
antidote  to  the  objectionable  effects  of  ices." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DOES  CUTTING  PROMOTE  GROWTH  OF  HAIR? 

THIS  question  is  answered  by  the  Frankfurter  Wochenblatt 
in  this  wise :  "  It  is  believed  by  laymen  and  professional 
hairdressers  that  cutting  largely  increases  the  growth  of  the  hair. 
This  belief  begins  with  the  involuntary  comparison  of  the  hair 
with  a  plant.  As  grass  that  is  often  cut  short  grows  again  and 
becomes  thicker,  so,  it  is  believed,  the  hair  should  do  when  it  is 
cut.  This  comparison,  however,  is  a  false  one.  A  developed 
hair  is  a  perfectly  formed  mass  of  horn  which  has  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  with  the  case  in  which  the  hair  rests  than  to  receive 
from  it  from  below  further  growth  and  to  be  held  firmly  by  it- 
...  In  this  mass  of  horn,  as  in  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  the 
toes,  there  is  no  longer  any  sap  in  circulation  ;  this  mass,  so  to 
speak,  is  a  product  which  can  not  be  quickened  and  strengthened 
by  new  nourishment,  because  the  latter  can  not  enter  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  happens  in  a  blade  of  grass  is  totally  dif- 
ferent. The  blade  of  grass  is  a  network  of  fine  ducts  in  which  is 
constantly  circulating  the  nourishment  which  the  blade  draws 
from  the  root ;  it  presents,  in  contrast  with  the  dead  body  of  the 
hair,  a  living,  vegetating  substance  which  has  a  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  condition  of  its  root,  and  which  dries  up  in- 
fallibly when  it  is  separated  from  its  root,  while  the  hair  will 
remain  unaffected  for  thousands  of  years  after  its  papilla  has 
withered  away.  We  need  cite  only  one  irresistible  proof  of  this, 
the  hair  on  the  heads  of  mummies.  The  root  of  the  hair  as  long 
as  it  exists  can  produce  a  new  hair  when  the  old  hair  has  fallen 
out,  while  the  root  of  many  a  plant  gives  existence  to  one  sprout 
only  and  then  together  with  it  declines  and  dies.  The  more  a 
hair  is  disturbed  in  its  natural  growth  by  continually  cutting  off 
its  end  the  less  rest  its  papilla,  the  real  producer  of  the  hair, 
finds;  the  papilla,  being  constantly  incited  to  excessive  produc- 
tion, wavers  finally  in  its  activity,  decays,  and  dies.  For  this 
reason  a  woman  with  a  bald  head  is  never  or  seldom  seen,  as  the 
natural  and  very  slow  process  of  the  growth  of  a  woman's  hair 
is  not  disturbed.  The  individual  hair  reaches  a  definite  length  ; 
after  years  it  falls  out  of  itself,  and  a  new  hair  begins  to  appear 
as  soon  as  the  papilla  has  had  time  to  rest  itself  thoroughly  and 
to  prepare  itself  for  the  process  of  a  new  growth.  These  are  the 
Teasons  which  lead  to  the  obviously  valid  conclusion  that  cutting 
the  hair  is  rather  injurious  than  useful." — 7 ran  s  /at 'ion  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Southern  Magnetic  Pole. — Further  news  of  Borch- 
grevink's  south  polar  expedition  has  reached  Christiania.  Prof. 
Yugvar  Nielsen's  comments  on  the  news,  says  the  Vossische 
Zeitung,  dispel  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain points.  It  has  been  ascertained  finally  that  the  expedi- 
tion has  calculated  the  position  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole, 
but  has  not  itself  reached  that  goal.  It  was  the  phraseology  of 
the  first  news  that  provoked  doubt  on  tins  point.  The  expedi- 
tion undertook  several  voyages  by  sled  in  the  Antarctic  winter 
of  1899,  but  that  progress  was  very  difficult,  the  ice  of  the  in- 
terior being  wholly  unlike  that  of  Greenland.  It  was  found  that 
South  Victoria  Land  is  extraordinarily  broken  and  extremely 
inaccessible,  that  it  has  many  enormous  glaciers,  and  that  it  va- 
ries in  height  from  5,000  to  14,000  feet.  The  voyages  by  sled  did 
not,  therefore,  include  this  district.  Having  landed  at  Cape 
Adare,    Borchgrevink  made   several   attempts  to  penetrate  the 


country  before  him,  but  found  the  topography  too  formidable  an 
obstacle.  Sailing  from  the  Cape  on  the  Southern  Cross,  he 
entered  the  great  bay  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  its  discov- 
erer, James  Ross.  Here  by  ship  he  pressed  forward  until  he 
reached  7SJ  35'  south  latitude.  (Ross  had  reached  only  7-  4  |. 
From  this  point  he  voyaged  by  sled  to  the  highest  point  yet 
reached,  780  50'.  The  voyage  by  sled  was  consequently  not  a 
very  long  one.  The  winter  was  very  severe,  and  its  effect  on  the 
expedition  showed  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Pole  a  much 
more  rigorous  climate  prevails  than  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  North  Pole.  The  observations  made  by  the  Belgian  south 
polar  expedition  corroborate  this  statement. — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Aberration  Period  of  Middle  Life.— A  physician  of 
Great  Britain,  George  H.  R.  Dabbs,  M.D.,  makes  a  suggestion 
that  has  in  it  all  the  elements  for  an  interesting  controversy. 
His  suggestion  is  thus  given  in  the  London  Spectator  (July  28)  : 

"  (1)  That  between  the  ages,  in  men,  of  fifty-seven  and  sixty- 
two  years  'errors  of  judgment,'  as  they  are  called,  are  more 
common  than  before  or  after  those  periods.  (2)  That  this  period 
of  partial  eclipse  is,  in  my  belief,  associated  with  a  period  of  cli- 
macteric. (3)  That  tho  catastrophes  may  be  fortunately  rare  as 
italicizing  this  presumption,  careful  observation  may  yet  find  in 
the  small  and  unrecorded  matters  of  life  such  variations  from  the 
'usual'  in  individuals  as  justify  comment  where  matters  are  un- 
important, and  reflection  where  some  crisis  has  arisen  in  the 
imperious  trial  of  which  they  may  have  failed  or  fallen  short. 
(4)  And  finally,  I  think  I  may  say  that  if  a  careful  examination 
be  made  of  the  preventible  disasters  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  of  the  ages  of  those  who  were  held  responsible  by  the  ver- 
dict of  mankind  for  such  lamentable  issues,  there  will  be  found 
a  strange  coincidence  in  the  range  of  their  ages,  which  may  ap- 
pear to,  at  least,  favor  a  more  natural  theory  as  explanation  than 
the  constant  and  almost  wearisome  one  of  the  epileptic  posses- 
sion or  influence." 

Dr.  Dabbs  says  his  theory  is  the  result  of  observation,  but  he 
does  not,  in  his  Spectator  article,  attempt  to  do  more  than  sug- 
gest.   

The  Force  of  a  Blow.— "Two  questions  that  are  fre- 
quently asked,"  says  "The  Professor"  in  Science  and  Industry 
(September),  "are:  With  what  force  will  a  falling  hammer 
strike?  and,  "With  what  force  will  a  projectile  fired  from  a  gun 
strike  an  object?  These  questions  can  not  be  answered  directly, 
as  they  are  based  on  a  misconception.  A  moving  body  possesses 
kinetic  energy,  or  ability  to  do  work,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed in  foot-pounds,  but  not  in  pounds  of  force,  since  the  work 
done  by  the  hammer  or  projectile  in  coming  to  rest  is  not  a  mani- 
festation of  force  but  of  energy.  Work  is  measured  by  the  pro- 
duct of  force  and  distance  ;  hence,  if  the  work  a  body  has  done  or 
is  capable  of  doing  is  known,  the  force  could  be  determined  for 
each  case  if  by  some  means  it  were  possible  to  determine  exactly 
the  distance  in  which  the  work  was  done.  This  distance  depends 
on  various  resistances,  such  as  that  due  to  moving  the  object 
struck,  the  resistance  to  penetration,  friction,  the  resistance  to 
shearing  or  deformation  of  the  body,  etc.  The  distance  through 
which  these  resisting  forces  act  is  generally  indeterminate,  and 
since  the  average  of  the  resisting  forces  varies  generally  with 
the  distance,  this  average  resisting  force  is  also  indeterminate, 
and  hence  the  force  that,  acting  through  a  distance,  will  absorb 
all  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  hammer  or  projectile  can  not  be  de- 
termined for  the  reasons  given." 


A  New  Discovery  in  Inoculation.— A  newly  discov- 
ered property  of  cells  of  various  organs  has  just  been  announced 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Delezeune.  According 
to  a  notice  in  La  Nature  (August  iS)  :  "If  an  animal  is  inocu- 
lated with  the  liquid  given  by  any  macerated  organ,  this  animal 
yields  a  serum  which,  inoculated  in  a  new  animal,  brings  about 
the  destruction  of  the  cells  of  the  corresponding  organ.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the  salivary 
glands,  the  kidneys,  etc.  An  emulsion  of  the  liver,  when  given 
by  inoculation  to  an  animal,  determines  a  modification  of  its 
serum,  such  that  this  serum  when  likewise  administered  to  an- 
other animal,  provokes  the  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells.  The 
action  is  strictly  limited  to  the  organs  affected.  Furthermore, 
M.  Delezeune  has  discovered  that  the  serum  in  question,  inocu- 
lated continuously  in  weak  doses  in  a  healthy  animal,  makes  it 
immune  against  the  action  of  stronger  serums." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


IS  THE   CHURCH    LOSING    HER    HOLD   ON   THE 

PUBLIC   MIND? 

''PHAT  the  Christian  church  has  to  a  great  extent  lost  the 
A  influence  on  public  thought  and  life  in  America  which 
she  possessed  in  former  generations  is  often  asserted.  In  Euro- 
pean lands,  where  state  and  church  are  still  united,  the  condi- 
tions for  such  a  retrogression  seem,  on  the  surface,  not  to  be  so 
numerous  ;  yet  even  there,  according  to  recent  expressions,  prac- 
tically the  same  tendency  prevails.  A  full  discussion  of  this 
very  practical  problem  is  found  in  the  new  Leipsic  church  paper, 
Der  Alte  Glaube  (No.  39),  the  pronounced  organ  of  decided 
orthodoxy,  from  which  we  collect  the  following  views  : 

The  church  of  the  present  day  does  not  occupy  that  preemi- 
nence in  public  thought  that  she  did  formerly.  The  beginning 
of  the  break  took  place  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  al- 
tho  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  religious  influences  from 
the  affairs  of  life  lies  embedded  in  the  Reformation,  which  prin- 
ciple was,  however,  not  then  carried  out,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
adoption  of  the  infamous  practise  of  "Cujus  regio,  ejus  religio" 
(To  whom  the  state  belongs,  he  has  the  right  to  decide  what  the 
religion  of  the  subjects  is  to  be) .  Nor  did  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  his  favorite  idea,  "Everybody  in  my  state  can  get  salva- 
tion after  his  own  fashion,"  draw  the  legitimate  conclusions  from 
his  tenet.  It  is  the  irony  of  history  that  a  principle  that  really 
is  the  product  of  the  Reformation  should  have  been  developed 
into  full  maturity  only  through  the  revolution  of  the  "most  faith- 
ful daughter  of  the  church,"  through  France  and  the  storming  of 
the  Bastille  in  17S9.  Germany  has  begun  only  recently  to  make 
the  application  of  principle  that  pushes  the  church  into  the 
background  when  matters  of  public  life  or  thought  are  at  issue. 

The  change  can  probably  be  dated  from  1S76,  when  the  new  civil 
marriage  law  went  into  operation.  The  best  indication  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  most  important  public  functions.  When  William 
I.  was  crowned,  the  ceremony  took  place  in  a  church  ;  a  custom 
which  William  II.  did  not  imitate.  The  old  emperor  never  un- 
dertook an  important  public  work  without  the  presence  of  his 
famous  court  preacher  Yogel,  who  was  present  at  the  corner- 
stone laying  of  the  Northeast  Canal,  of  the  Parliament  build- 
ing in  Berlin,  at  all  of  the  great  monument-unveiling  ceremo- 
nies, and  who  held  a  position  almost  as  prominent  as  that  of 
Bismarck  or  Moltke.  All  this  has  now  been  changed,  and  the 
church,  through  her  representatives,  does  not  officially  take  part 
in  these  functions.  The  Parliament  is  still  opened  with  prayer, 
but  the  attendance  of  members  is  very  slim.  In  fact,  the  life  of 
the  people,  the  directing  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  such,  have 
steadily  come  to  be  more  and  more  an  affair  of  the  state  alone- 
The  church  has,  for  instance,  virtually  nothing  to  say  even  in 
the  appointment  of  the  theological  professors,  whose  work  it  is 
to  train  the  future  pastors  and  preachers  for  the  church.  She 
is  not  asked  whether  these  men  are  acceptable  to  her  or  not, 
whether  they  represent  her  faith  or  not.  In  other  ways  the 
omnipotence  of  the  state  is  more  and  more  pushing  into  the 
background  the  official  representation  and  influence  of  the 
church  in  matters  of  public  concern  and  interest. 

And  is  this  a  misfortune  for  the  church ?  Yes  and  no.  If  at 
the  same  time  Christianity,  loo,  were  suppressed,  then  the  for- 
mer would  be  the  correct  reply ;  otherwise,  the  negative  answer 
is  right.  And  fortunately  it  can  be  said  that  while  the  official 
representatives  and  external  organization  of  Christianity  have 
lost  their  prominence  in  public  affairs,  Christianity  as  such  has 
not.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  never  been  as  powerful  as  it  is  now, 
nor  lias  the  Christian  faith  ever  been  more  thoroughly  respected 
than  at  present.  Kings  and  princes  delight  to  honor  it,  and 
none  of  the  mighty  of  the  earth  so  boldly  and  joyfully  give 
public  expression  to  their  faith  in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
gospel  truth  as  docs  the  brilliant  Emperor  of  Germany.  But 
in  this  respect  the  people  are  behind  the  ruler.  How  ridicu- 
lous has  been  the  outcome  of  the  crusade  inaugurated  by 
the  Social  Democrats  to  induce  the  German  workingmen  to 
turn  their  backs  on  their  faith  en  masse  /  Scarcely  a  handful 
have  followed  the  wild  declarations  and  example  of  Most.  In 
fact,  even  in  Social  Democratic  circles  "Jesus  "  is  a  person  spoken 


of  -.-ith  favor,  and  even  claimed  as  one  of  the  "comrades." 
Princes  still  claim  to  hold  their  position  "by  the  grace  of  God," 
and  the  coin  even  of  France,  where  officially  those  in  power  are 
anything  but  representatives  of  Christianity,  expresses  a  trust 
in  God.  Then,  too,  are  not  all  the  public  charities,  which  are 
flourishing  now  as  never  before,  really  a  lesson  learned  from 
Christianity?  In  the  salons  of  the  fashionable,  it  is  even  "chic  " 
to  be  an  adherent  of  the  faith.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
enmity  of  the  loud  declaimers  of  unbelief,  and  the  influence  of  a 
godless  science,  and  the  stupidity  of  the  carnal-minded  masses 
of  the  times,  Christianity  is  recognized  as  never  before.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  it  is  a  leading  characteristic 
of  the  times,  especially  in  Germany,  to  despise  the  church  ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  Christianity  is  honored,  and  is  a  living 
and  vital  agency  111  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people. 

And  yet  this  is  really  a  great  misfortune.  Christianity  can 
not  live  and  thrive,  even  if  certain  of  its  principles  are  publicly 
recognized,  if  the  institution  that  was  divinely  established  to 
give  expression  to  that  faith— namely,  the  church  as  an  organi- 
zation— should  fail  or  fall.  A  Christianity  without  a  church 
is  unthinkable,  just  as  society  without  a- government  is  im- 
possible. The  form  may  change,  but  in  essence  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  remain  a  permanent  establishment  of  His 
gospel  to  rule  the  world. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


DEAN     FARRAR    ON     IMPERIALISM     AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

T  T  is  easy  for  those  who  hold  that  war  is  anti-Christian  to 
*■  draw  frightful  pictures  of  the  miseries  which  every  war 
must  bring,  writes  Dean  Farrar  in  a  recent  article.  "And  after 
they  have  harrowed  our  feelings  to  the  uttermost,  they  will  de- 
mand in  triumph,  '  How  can  you  pretend  to  maintain  that  war 
can  be  a  permissible  remedy  for  human  wrongs  when  it  inevi- 
tably inflicts,  on  myriads  of  the  helpless  and  the  innocent,  mis- 
eries incomparably  more  intolerable  than  the  grievances  which 
it  was  designed  to  remove? '  In  spite  of  all  this,  we  answer  with 
entire  conviction  that  war  in  any  just  and  holy  cause  is  not 
only  defensible,  but  is  a  positive  duty." 

The  Dean  bases  his  argument  for  war  largely  upon  Biblical 
sanctions.  He  writes  (in  The  North  American  Review,  Sep- 
tember) : 

"If  all  men  were  just,  if  all  men  loved  each  other,  war  would, 
indeed,  be  unnecessary;  but,  as  law-courts  and  policemen  and 
prisons  are  necessary,  even  in  the  polity  of  a  Christian  nation, 
so,  while  the  world  continues  to  be  what  it  is,  the  suppression  of 
all  appeals  to  the  decision  of  war  would  involve  the  certain  and 
absolute  triumph  of  robbery,  oppression,  greed,  and  injustice. 
The  occasional  necessity  for  the  resort  to  war,  in  order  to  settle 
serious  national  differences,  is  recognized  throughout  the  whole 
of  Holy  Scripture.  There  are  whole  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  ring  with  the  clash  of  conflict.  In  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  we 
read  that  'the  Lord  of  Hosts  mustereth  the  hosts  of  the  battle  '  ; 
and  the  Israelites,  tho  they  knew  themselves  to  be  the  chosen 
people  of  God  and  under  His  special  protection,  yet  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  gather  together  the  armies  with  which  He  went 
forth  to  war.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  New  Testament.  When 
soldiers,  on  their  way  to  a  campaign,  came  to  John  the  Baptist, 
he  did  not  give  them  the  most  distant  hint  that  their  very  em- 
ployment was  unlawful,  nor  did  he  bid  them  return  to  their 
homes,  but  only  commanded  them  to  be  just  and  upright.  Our 
Lord  never  forbade  war.  from  which  He  sometimes  took  His 
metaphors.  He  said:  "When  a  strongman  armed  keepeth  his 
palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace.' 

"War  is  but  the  collective  form  of  the  age-long,  unceasing  con- 
flict of  the  human  race  against  the  usurpations  of  tyrannous  evil. 
It  is  a  fraction  of  that  Armageddon  struggle,  described  in  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  the  Son  of  Cod  rides  forth  at  the  head  of 
all  His  saints  to  subdue  the  machinations  of  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  Every  just  and  necessary  war  is  but  an  episode  in,  and 
a  continuation  of,  that  divine  crusade 

"Since,  then,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  fallen  human  na- 
ture, no  means  are  open  to  us  to  stay  the  ruinous  dominance  of 
wickedness    except    war— adopted   as   the   last   resort,    when  all 
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other  means  have  been  tried  in  vain — no  Christian  may  need 
have  any  misgiving  at  taking  part  in  that  awful,  yet  final,  arbi- 
trament, in  which  the  issues  are  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
God  of  Battles.  Hence  it  is  that  He  who  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
and  makes  even  the  wrath  of  man  abound  to  his  praise,  so  often 
causes  war,  amid  all  its  terrible  accidents,  to  tend  in  a  marked 
manner  to  the  ennoblement  of  individual  character.  There  has 
scarcely  been  any  war  in  which  some  of  the  finest  elements  of 
virtue  have  not  been  educed.  What  splendor  of  self-sacrifice, 
what  unflinching  battle-brunt  of  heroism,  what  sense  of  the  ab- 
solute supremacy  of  duty,  does  war  call  forth,  even  in  the  hum- 
blest and  most  ignorant  soldiers  !  " 

The  history  of  war,  says  Dean  Farrar,  has  shown  us  many 
professional  soldiers  who  have  been  also  saints — Abraham, 
Joshua,  Gideon,  Barak,  David,  and  the  Maccabees — in  ancient 
times.  Among  modern  soldier-saints,  Dean  Farrar  appears  es- 
pecially to  admire  General  Gordon  : 

"A  braver  soldier  and  a  more  consistent  Christian  never  lived  ; 
and  England  owes  him  a  debt  of  unending  gratitude.  Yet  Gor- 
don so  little  shrank  from  being  known  to  be  humbly  faithful  in 
the  daily  performance  of  his  religious  duties  that  every  soldier 
in  his  camp  was  aware  that  there  were  certain  hours  of  the  day 
in  which  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  because  the  white  handker- 
chief was  then  fastened  outside  his  tent,  and  that  was  a  sign 
that  he  was  engaged  in  private  prayer,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  my  point, 
that  a  war  waged  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  right,  tho  it  may  be 
a  very  terrible  necessity,  y^et  in  human  history  still  continues  to 
be  at  times  a  necessary  duty,  even  for  the  most  Christian  nation, 
and  is  in  no  way  at  conflict  with  the  obligations  by  which  every 
true  Christian  is  eternally  bound." 


WHAT  THE  CHINESE   THINK   OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN    RELIGION. 

JUST  at  present  special  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  pam- 
phlets which  the  Chinese  mandarins  and  other  authorities 
are  circulating  against  Christianity.  From  one  of  them,  enti- 
tled "A  Death-Blow  to  the  Corrupt  Doctrine,"  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing description  given  of  the  Christian  religion : 

"The  religion  of  Tien-Tshu  [literally,  the  sect  of  the  Lord  of 
the  heavens]  owes  its  origin  to  a  man  named  Jesus.  Its  follow- 
ers practise  all  kinds  of  evils  without  limit.  They  come  together 
every  seventh  day  of  the  week  in  the  church,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ceremonies  are  over  theyr  give  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of 
excesses.  They  apply  innumerable  devilish  and  unnatural 
arts,  practise  sorcery  on  the  ignorant  by  magic  trickery  and 
songs,  until  he  is  pursuaded  to  join  their  sect.  As  soon  as  a 
person  connects  himself  with  their  religious  communion,  he  re- 
ceives five  ounces  of  silver  from  the  teacher  and  a  pill.  As  soon 
as  he  takes  this  pill,  he  becomes  perfectly  confused  in  his  mind, 
and  goes  out  and  destroys  the  monuments  of  his  ancestors  and 
adores  nothing  but  the  image  of  a  naked  child,  which  points  to 
heaven  with  one  finger  and  with  the  other  to  the  earth.  They 
say  that  this  is  the  Prince  Jesus. 

"Those  families  that  have  daughters  and  join  this  religion 
prevent  at  least  one  of  these  from  marrying  in  order  to  make  her 
a  female  follower  of  the  great  Screamer  who  makes  use  of  the 
incantations  and  sorcery  formulas.  In  the  case  of  death,  the 
priest  drives  out  of  the  house  all  the  relatives  and  friends,  and 
amid  all  kinds  of  formulas  and  behind  locked  doors  he  puts  the 
body  in  the  coffin.  Before  he  does  so,  he  secretly  cuts  both  the 
eyes  out  of  the  head.  The  reason  is  the  following :  Out  of  every 
one  hundred  pounds  of  Chinese  lead  eight  pounds  of  silver  can 
be  secured,  and  the  other  ninety-two  pounds  can  be  sold  at  the 
original  price.  However,  the  only  way  in  which  this  silver  can 
be  extracted  is  to  mix  it  with  the  eyes  of  dead  Chinese.  The 
eyes  of  foreigers  are  perfectly  useless  for  this  purpose 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of 
this  religious  sect;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the 
sole  and  only-  motive  in  their  religion  is  to  stultify  our  people 
and,  under  a  false  pretext,  to  destroy  all  the  Chinese.  The  real 
object  is  to  gain  control  of  the  empire.     The  adherents  of  this 


sect  are  constantly  murdering  people,  in  order  to  bring  sacrifices 
to  their  Prince  Jesus.  When  a  great  man  dies  in  their  midst, 
they  offer  up  thousands  of  men  and  women  at  the  shrine  of  their 
God,  and,  to  do  so,  they  seize  foreigners  and  poor  people  and 
even  travelers,  and  murder  them.  The  adherents  of  Jesus  con- 
sider it  very  honorable  to  have  a  great  many  wives,  and  some  of 
their  highest  officials  have  as  many  as  three  thousand  women. 
They  eat  no  meat  and  drink  no  wine,  and  in  general  are  a  mis- 
erable, depraved,  and  inhuman  race  of  beings." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    PROTESTANT   VIEW  OF   "THE  CHAINED 

BIBLE." 

IN  our  issue  of  August  iS,  we  quoted  from  an  article  by  Dr. 
B.  F.  De  Costa,  giving  evidence  to  show  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  favored  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the 
people.  Dr.  De  Costa,  who  before  his  change  from  Anglican- 
insm  to  Roman  Catholicism  was  an  opponent  of  ritualism  and 
in  no  sense  an  imitator  of  the  ceremonies  of  his  present  church, 
as  has  often  been  erroneously  stated,  is  now  convinced  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  great  champion  and  protector  of  the  Bible. 
His  statements,  however,  have  been  called  in  question  by  sev- 
eral Protestant  writers,  including  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Burry  in  7 he 
Liithera?i  Standard  (September  i) .     Mr.  Burry  says  : 

"When  Dr.  De  Costa  says  that  there  were  editions  of  the  Bible 
before  Luther,  it  is  true.  There  were  5S  Latin '  editions, '  whether 
editions  of  500  or  1,000,  he  does  not  say.  It  was  a  complete  copy 
of  one  of  these  Luther  discovered  in  1507,  fastened  to  a  chain. 
When  he  says  there  were  39  German  'editions,'  we  answer  from 
Kurz  ('Church  History,'  vol.  ii.,  §115  A)  :  'Before  Luther,  there 
were  fourteen  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  in  High  and  five  in 
Low  German.  The  translations  made  from  the  Vulgate  (Latin, 
Roman  version) ,  were  in  all  practically  the  same.  The  trans- 
lators are  unknown.  The  diction  is  for  the  most  part  clumsy, 
and  the  sense  scarcely  intelligible.'  Let  me  add,  that  the 
(Latin)  Vulgate  translation  did  not  always  agree  with  the  orig- 
inal Greek  of  the  Bible,  and  in  this  translation  of  a  translation, 
the  Latin  is  often  misunderstood  and  clumsily  rendered  in  Ger- 
man. For  example,  Matt.  xxii.  42,  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?' 
— '  Quid  vobis  videtttr  de  Christo  ?  ' — it  is  translated,  '  Was  is* 
ettch  gesehen  von  Christo?'  Mark  viii.  6:  'Giving  thanks' — ■ 
'  Gratias  agere  ' — is  translated,  '  Gnade  ivirken. '  That  Luther 
plagiarized  such  work  is  a  ridiculous  charge,  but  his  work  was 
plagiarized  by  Rome.  Emser,  a  Romanist,  made  a  few  changes, 
and  put  his  own  name  on  the  title-page,  and  presto!  it  was 
done  ;  and  he  had  a  German  Bible  nearlyT  as  good  as  Luther's. 
...  If  there  were  so  many  editions  of  the  Bible,  even  a  cheap 
pocket  edition,  in  1507,  it  is  strange  that  Luther,  a  student, 
never  saw  a  complete  copy,  even  in  Latin,  till  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  that,  when  he  had  translated  the  New  Testament, 
his  publisher  found  a  ready  sale  at  about  $1.50  per  copy — a  high 
price  for  the  times — and  actually  sold  100,000  copies  of  the  com- 
plete Bible  from  153410  1574 

"There  were,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  popes  who  urged  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  was  high  time  ;  among  the  clergy  they 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  them.  And,  no  doubt,  there  were  those 
who,  at  heart,  longed  to  give  the  people  the  Word  ;  but  the  im- 
petus, before  Luther's  day,  always  came  from  the  reformers — 
the  Waldensians,  Wycliffe,  Hussites,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Romish  Church  always  had,  and  still  has,  a  chain  to  the  word 
of  God,  with  which  it  is  shackled  and  bound.  The  Romish 
Church  has  always  restricted  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  De 
Costa  and  all  others  who  assert  the  contrary  know  it.  .  .  .  Vari- 
ous councils,  as  that  of  Taracona  (1234),  endeavored  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  Council  of  Oxford  (140s),  at- 
tempts made  to  spread  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  were 
scandalized,  and  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should  make  a  trans- 
lation without  the  consent  of  the  bishop — and  the  bishop,  as  far 
as  we  know,  saw  to  it  that  none  was  made.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  1545-63,  in  Rule  IV.  of  '  the  ten  rules  concerning  prohib- 
ited books,'  states  that  inasmuch  as  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular  is  in  general  more  full  of  danger  than  of  use,  it 
can  be  allowed  only  to  those  who  are  too  well  grounded  in  the 
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faith  to  be  shaken,  and  who  for  that  reason  have  the  permis- 
sion of  their  pastors  or  confessors.  Such  reading,  moreover,  is 
to  be  only  of  approved  translations,  and  even  those  booksellers 
can  not  sell  save  upon  permission  of  the  bishop.  The  Council 
of  Trent  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  Romish  Church." 


THE   STRANGE   CASE   OF  "  MLLE.  SMITH 
THE    PLANET   MARS. 


AND 


THE  appearance  of  an  English  version  of  Prof.  Th. 
Flournoy's  surprising  monograph,  "From  India  to  the 
Planet  Mars,"  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  scientific 
investigations  of  a  rare  case  of  abnormal  mental  development 
in  a  young  Swiss  woman  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  May  26), 
has  again  drawn  attention  to 
this  subject.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mile.  Blanche  F , 

or,  as  Professor  Flournoy  usu- 
ally calls  her,  "Mile.  Smith." 
appears  to  have  clear  recol- 
lection of  three  distinct  pre- 
vious existences  or  incarna- 
tions— first  in  the  planet  Mars  ; 
second  as  a  princess  in  South- 
ern India  in  1491  ;  and  third  as 
Marie  Antoinette  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times 
(August  18)  remarks  that  Pro- 
fessor Flournoy's  book  "pre- 
sents sufficient  unanswered 
problems  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  Pro- 
fessor James's  group  [The 
Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search] until  the  end  of  their 
days,  if  not  after."  Concern- 
ing these  three  personalities, 
the  writer  says : 


"Professor  Flournoy,  as  a 
cautious  scientist,  was  not  to 
be  easily  gulled.  Altho  he 
was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  her  Sanskrit  was  perfect- 
ly academic,  he  could  at  first 
find  no  confirmation  of  the 
persons  and  places  said  by  the 
medium  to  exist  in  India  in 
1491.  At  length,  after  along 
search,  however,  he  came  upon 
a  book  by  one  Maries,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1828,  which 
gave  all  the  persons,  places, 
and  events  described  by  Mile. 
Smith    in   her    Indian    romance. 


3-r  SJ>m< 


A  still  more  recent  manifestation  of  Mile.  Smith's  powers  is  re- 
ported by  cable  from  Geneva  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  who  compares  her  case  to  that  of  the  young  Englishman  in 
Kipling's  celebrated  tale,  "The  Finest  Story  in  the  World."  His 
account,  which  has  evident  "journalistic"  touches,  proceeds 
thus : 

"A  few  days  ago  Professor  Flournoy  submitted  this  strange 
case,  unspeakably  strange  even  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  an 
impostor,  to  a  committee  of  undoubted  savants.  The  seance  was 
held  in  the  private  house  of  a  German  professor  at  Charlotten- 
burg.  Among  the  guests  were  a  number  of  university  profes- 
sors, of  whom  two  are  doctors,  whose  names  are  household  words 
throughout  Germany.  There  were  also  present  three  professors 
of  the  Oriental  Seminar}',  Professors  Bacha,  Hsuek-Shen,  and 
Hassan  Djelaleddin,  and  two  newspaper  men.  Professor  Flour- 
noy gave  the  assembled  guests 
a  brief  resume  of  his  observa- 
tions  and   then    proceeded   to 

put  Miss  F into  a  hypnotic 

sleep.  He  declined  to  have 
the  lights  extinguished,  as  it 
was  an  important  point  to 
watch  the  subject's  face. 

"Upon  being  commanded  to 

speak,  Miss  F uttered  what 

one  of  the  newspaper  men  de- 
scribes as  'a  strange  sounding 
idiom  with  innumerable  a's. ' 
Two  of  the  Indian  philologists 
made  a  movement  of  surprise. 
'Sanskrit  undoubtedly,'  said 
one.  '  She  speaks  it  better 
than  I  can, '  remarked  the 
other.  '  It  is  wonderfully  pure 
and  classical. '  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  interpret :  '  She  is  in 
temple  .  .  .  huge  pillars  all 
d.  She  is  lying  on  steps 
going  down  to  the  water.  .  .  . 
The  water  is  yellow,  the  steps 
white  and  rose-colored.  .  .  . 
She  smites  her  head  on  the 
stones,  weeping.  .  .  .  She  is 
afraid  of  the  monkeys  .  .  . 
hundreds  of  them.  .  .  .  She 
worships  them  because  they 
are  holy.  .  .  .  She  makes  a 
vow  to  .  .  .'  The  sleeper 
stopped  short :  the  blood  rose 
to  her  face  and  her  lips  quiv- 
ered. Suddenly  she  started 
singing  softly,  '  Madame  Veto 
avait  promis.  .  .  . '  '  The  Car- 
magnole!' The  face  of  the 
medium  now  assumed  such  a 
wild  expression,  in  contrast  to 
her  soft,  monotonous  voice, 
that  some  of  the  guests  be 
came  alarmed.      She  suddenly 


ffjtkcr  r  fc  it-rct.* 

C         f  roun 

From"  From  Inliatothe  Planet  Mare."— Copyricht.  1910,  by  Daniel  K.  Vermilye. 
Published  by  Harper  A  Rrothers. 

AN    EXAMPLE   OF   "MARTIAN"   WRITING. 


As    to    the    reincarnation    of 


Marie  Antoinette,  Professor  Flournoy  believes  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  foundation  of  this  illusion  in  the  elder  Dumas's 
'Memoirs  of  a  Physician'  and  similar  historical  romances,  which 
the  medium  at  some  time  or  other  has  perused  with  singular  dis- 
crimination. But — and  this  is  the  point  that  the  spiritualists 
will  eagerly  seize  upon — he  has  so  far  been  unable  to  establish 
the  connection  between  Mile.  Smith  and  Maries's  book;  he  is 
also  unable  to  discover  where  she  may  have  received  the  impres- 
sions which  have  inspired  the  Martian  cycle 

"It  should  be  said  that  Professor  Flournoy  is  not  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  the  reincarnation  idea.  He  explains  what  he 
can  and  leaves  the  rest  to  others.  But  his  candor  and  scientific 
temperament  have  not  prevented  him  from  writing  a  most  fasci- 
nating book,  and,  under  the  spell  of  his  visualization,  some  read- 
ers will  doubtless  be  moved  to  believe  things  which  the  eminent 
psychologist  rejects." 


stopped  again.    One  or  two  of 

the  doctors  present  felt  the  pulse  of  the  medium,  and  tested  the 

nerve-sensitiveness  by  holding  a  light  to  the  eyes  and  pricking 

the  arm  with  needles. 

"Professor  Flournoy  said  that  he  had  only  once  succeeded  in 

transmitting  the  influence  from  Miss  F to  another  person  by 

contact  of  hands,  and  that  it  might  be  possible  for  a  hypnotic 
medium  to  follow  the  working  of  her  mind  in  this  fashion.  A 
young  specialist  in  nervous  diseases  volunteered  to  make  the 
experiment.     Dr.    Flournoy   placed    him   exactly   opposite   Miss 

F ,  joined   the   palms  of  their  hands  and  gently  stroked  the 

point  of  juncture.  The  blood  disappeared  from  the  young  doc- 
tor's face  and  his  heart  began  to  heave.  Then  for  five  minutes 
all  was  silence.  The  following  is  a  shorthand  report  made  by- 
one  of  the  reporters  of  what  the  doctor  said  when  commanded  to 
speak.      His  voice  was  hoarse  and  without  expression  as  lie  said: 


"'  What  a  curious  city 


houses  like  pyramids 


one  on 
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top  of  the  other  .  .  .  like  hills  ...  all  glass  .  .  .  no,  not  glass 
.  .  .  glistening  .  .  .  don't  know  .  .  .  what  is  that?  .  .  .  Trees 
.  .  .  animals  .  .  .  living  .  .  .  but  they  are  fixed  to  the  ground 
.  .  .  what  flowers,  opening  and  closing  themselves  .  .  .  curious 
glowing  eyes  inside  .  .  .  strange  scent.  .  .  .  Oh!  what  is  behind 
there?  ...  a  mountain,  a  volcano  .  .  .  but  there  is  no  fire  .  .  . 
burning  air  .  .  .  thunder  .  .  .  lightning  ...  we  fly  .  .  .  we 
are  in  a  current  .  .  .  swept  along  ...  all  is  alive  .  .  .  but 
where  .  .  .  but  what  ...  in  the  glass  pyramids  .  .  .  stuff  like 
glass,  tho  .  .  .  pigmies  .  .  .  how  strange  .  .  .  like  children 
with  immense  heads  .  .  .  men?  .  .  .  speaking.  .  .  .  But  what? 
.  .  .  we  fly  .  .  .  curious  feelings  .  .  .  what's  that?  .  .  .  dark- 
ness ...  a  light  flashes  ...  a  column  of  air  .  .  .  oh  !  oh  !  .  .  . 
an  apparition  .  .  .  clouds  .  .  .  life  .  .  .  terrible ' 

"The  young  doctor's  voice  suddenly  became  a  shriek,  and  the 
host  sprang  forward,  demanding  that  the  experiment  should 
stop.  Professor  Flournoy  obeyed,  and  awoke  the  doctor  and 
Miss  F simultaneously." 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  NEW  KING. 

THAT  VICTOR  EMMANUEL,  Italy's  new  ruler,  would  not 
continue  the  opposition  to  the  Vatican  maintained  by  his 
father  and  grandfather  has  been  a  common  expectation  among 
those  who  believe  him  to  be  under  clerical  influence  or  deficient 
in  power  of  will.  These  expectations,  however,  have  not  thus 
far  been  realized.  In  one  of  his  earliest  utterances,  the  King  has 
announced  that  he  will  "maintain  the  traditions  of  his  house." 
As  one  of  the  primary  traditions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  since  1870 
has  been  the  unity  of  Italy,  this  pronouncement  has  been  almost 
universally  taken  to  mean  that  the  present  status  of  armed  toler- 
ance between  church  and  state  would  continue.  The  Pope's 
recent  circular  letter  to  the  powers  protesting  against  the  recog- 
nition of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  as  King  of  Italy  is  now  taken  as 
conclusive  proof  that  peace  will  not  prevail,  and  that  Leo  per- 
ceives already  that  no  secret  understanding  or  rapprochement  is 
possible. 

Various  views  are  taken  of  this  long-drawn-out  battle  between 
the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  Roman  King.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (August  28)  says  : 

"That  the  Pope  should  renew  his  protest  against  the  Italian 
kingship  was  fully  to  be  expected.  The  logic  of  the  situation 
demanded  such  action,  and  none  who  know  the  recent  history  of 
Italy  have  given  credence  to  the  repeated  rumors  of  an  entente 
between  the  Pope  and  the  late  King.  Since  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.  conquered  the  papal  state  and  Rome,  in  1870,  two  popes  have 
consistently  maintained  the  attitude  of  'prisoner  of  the  Vatican,' 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Leo  XIII.  should  now  sacrifice 
the  political  advantage  of  such  a  position,  on  sentimental  grounds. 
The  present  appeal  of  the  Pope  to  the  Catholic  powers  for  relief 
from  an  intolerable  position  would  be  pathetic  indeed — for  once 
such  an  appeal  would  have  been  urbi  etorbi,  while  now  it  is  nei- 
ther— except  for  the  fact  that  its  pathos  is  much  diminished  when 
one  remembers  that  the  Pope  merely  reasserts  thereby  his  de 
jure  proprietorship  of  the  old  papal  state,  trusting  that  in  the 
inevitable  shifting  of  the  coming  years  the  de Jacto  king  may  be 
reduced  to  his  hereditary  title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Pope 
again  rule  at  Rome.  This  is  a  dream,  but  it  is  the  dream  of  a 
shrewd  politician.  The  Vatican  will  never  in  our  time  relinquish 
its  claim  to  Rome.  To  admit  for  a  moment  that  there  has  been, 
is,  or  can  be  a  king  other  than  the  Pope,  lawfully  ruling  at  Rome, 
would  be  to  stultify  that  claim  forever." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (August  28)  says  : 

"The  earnestness  of  the  Pope's  appeal  is,  however,  equaled 
by  its  futility.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  appeal  to  a  pitiful 
minority.  Time  was  when  an  appeal  to  the  Catholic  powers 
meant  an  appeal  to  the  dominant  bulk  of  Europe.  To-day  it 
means  an  appeal  to  only  one  important  power,  Austria-Hungary. 
France,  it  is  true,  is  nominally  Catholic,  but  it  is  not  supposable 
that  the  republic  could  be  led  to  take  part  in  a  religious-dynastic 
controversy.  Besides  these,  there  are  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
Monaco,  and  Liechtenstein — a  sorry  showing  as  against  the  rest 
of  Europe.     And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  an  appeal  against  the 


logic  of  hereditary  monarchism.  All  the  European  governments, 
Catholic  as  well  as  non-Catholic,  recognized  Humbert  as  King  of 
Italy,  and  accredited  their  ambassadors  and  ministers  to  him. 
Without  repudiating  the  essential  principle  of  their  own  author- 
ity, they  can  not  possibly  do  otherwise  than  similarly  recognize 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.  There  is  no  possible  question  of  the  legit- 
imacy of  his  succession.  If  Humbert  was  King  of  Italy,  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.  is  King  of  Italy,  and  must  be  thus  recognized. 
If  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  is  not  King,  then  Humbert  was  not, 
and  the  powers  must  confess  that  for  many  years  they  tolerated 
and  recognized  a  usurper." 

The  New  World  (Rom.  Cath.,  September  1)  says: 

"A  title  tainted  by  fraud  in  its  origin  must  continue  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  original  sin ;  neither  years  nor  possession  of  the 
spoil  wrongfully  usurped  can  effect  to  cleanse  and  vindicate  a 
title  to  property  or  possessions  originally  unjustly  acquired  in 
violation  of  public  right.  The  conquest  of  Rome  and  the  seizure 
of  the  papal  states  consummated  in  1870  has  not,  and  can  not, 
receive  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  the  Catholic  world.  In 
protesting  anew  to  Europe  against  the  pretensions  set  forth  in 
the  royal  manifesto,  Leo  XIII.  is  only  repeating  and  emphasizing 
the  just  title  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  possessions  of  which  it  was 
feloniously  despoiled.  .  .  .  The  Pope  can  afford  to  await  the  sure 
vindication  of  his  rights  which  time  and  the  pressure  of  European 
events  is  sure  to  establish  and  restore. " 

The  Catholic  World  (September)  prints  an  interesting  article 
on  the  Italian  monarchy  by  an  Italian  writer,  Signor  A.  Diarista, 
who  pronounces  the  new  King  to  be  as  "different  from  his  father 
as  day  from  night,"  and  asserts  that  he  is  "notably  and  unmis- 
takably anti-clerical,"  "an  avowed  enemy  of  the  church."  In 
this,  the  writer  points  out,  he  differs  from  the  tradition  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  which  gave  a  canonized  saint  to  the  church. 
"Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  his  son  Humbert  I.,"  says  Signor 
Diarista,  "were  both  men  of  strong  and  ineradicable  attachment 
to  the  church,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Pope's  temporal  domain 
by  the  former  and  the  continuance  in  possession  by  the  latter 
were,  it  has  been  proved  by  repeated  incidents,  the  source  of 
continual  heartburnings  to  them."     He  continues  : 

"The  [present]  King  is  diminutive  in  stature,  feeble  to  the 
point  of  sitting  a  horse  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in 
expression  careworn  and  with  the  aspect  of  one  who  looks  out 
on  the  world  with  a  perpetual  bitterness  of  feeling.  One  of  the 
generals  who  had  care  of  the  young  man's  education  at  a  critical 
period  of  his  career,  Count  Morra  di  Lavriano,  was  reputedly 
anything  but  a  man  of  religious  sentiments.  To  this  may  possi- 
bly be  attributed  the  fact  that  King  Humbert's  son,  when  Crown 
Prince,  gained  the  reputation  of  being  hostile  to  religion.  .Many 
violent  expressions  of  his  regarding  the  papacy  were  recorded  in 
authoritative  Italian  newspapers  and  left  without  contradiction, 
and  many  are  the  acts  of  severity  related  of  him  toward  those 
under  his  command  who  were  devoted  to  their  religious  duties. 
At  the  religious  solemnization,  four  years  ago,  of  the  marriage 
of  the  then  Prince  of  Naples,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli  in  Rome,  the  present  writer  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
future  king  in  the  r61e  of  one  fulfilling  a  religious  duty.  A  mass 
was  sung,  and  when  the  sanctuary  bell  announced  the  solemn 
moment  of  the  consecration,  the  Queen  and  her  new  daughter- 
in-law  were  on  their  knees  and  the  King  was  bent  in  reverent 
attitude.  The  prince,  however,  seized  the  moment  to  make  a 
gratuitously  scandalous  display  of  his  irreligious  sentiments. 
While  the  Sacred  Host  was  being  elevated  in  the  air,  he  delib- 
erately gazed  around  him  and  yawned  with  an  expression  of 
nonchalance  and  lassitude.  The  effect  was  electrifying  and  ex- 
ceedingly painful  to  all  the  Catholics  who  witnessed  it.  Similar 
sentiments  actuating  a  man  called  to  fill  the  royal  throne  in  a 
city  where  the  successor  of  Peter  holds  his  sway  can  not  but  be 
an  evil  augury  of  that  man's  reign.  Independently  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  little  points  where  the  interests  of  the  civil  and  of 
the  spiritual  powers  meet,  and  where  an  accommodating  spirit  is 
an  absolute  requisite  if  an  unpleasant  clash  is  to  be  avoided,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  new  monarch  will  lend  any 
cooperation  to  the  Pope's  plans  and  efforts  for  the  remedying  of 
the  social  evils.  In  Italy  there  are  terrible  national  disorders 
crying  aloud  for  immediate  treatment  and  early  cure.     A  prince 
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imbued  with  a  fanatical  spirit  of  militarism  is  the  last  in  the 
world  to  whom  one  can  look  for  aid  in  such  an  emergency.'' 

Signor  Diarista  says  that  the  solution  of  Italy's  present  ills 
most  widely  desired  by  Italian  educators  and  reformers  is  the 
establishment  of  "a  federated  republic  on  the  principle  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Swiss  Confederation."  The  canton  or  state 
of  which  Rome  would  be  the  chief  city  would  be  under  the  su- 
preme direction  of  the  Pope,  and  perhaps  also  a  certain  dominant 
voice  would  be  given  him  in  the  decisions  of  the  central  adminis- 
tration of  the  republic.     Signor  Diarista  concludes  : 

"That  the  project  is  not  displeasing  to  the  Vatican  has  been 
frequently  asserted.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  it  is  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  and  desires  of  Cardinal  Rampolla,  the 
present  pontifical  secretary  of  state.  How  true  this  may  be  it  is 
not  easy  to  state.  Possibly  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  an  article, 
alluding  to  the  federated-republic  project  as  an  adequate  solution 
of  the  Roman  question,  was  some  time  ago  published  in  the 
famous  Catholic  review,  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  and  it  is  known 
that  prior  to  publication  the  editor,  a  distinguished  Jesuit,  cus- 
tomarily submits  to  Cardinal  Rampolla  all  articles  regarding  the 
policy  of  the  church.  However  this  may  be,  several  of  the  most 
far-seeing  of  disinterested  Italian  observers  hold  that  the  actua- 
tion of  a  radical  change  of  government  in  Italy  is  logically  and 
inevitably  an  occurrence  that  must  soon  be  witnessed." 


SHOULD    MISSIONARIES    SEEK    MARTYRDOM? 

MANY  secular  writers  and  speakers,  including  Lord  Salis- 
bury, have  compared  the  missionary  of  to-day  with  the 
apostolic  and  post-apostolic  missionaries,  and  have  implied  that 
the  foreign  missioner  in  our  times  is  too  unwilling  to  endure  suf- 
fering or  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  and  too  willing 
to  seek  the  protection  of  a  government  gunboat.  The  religious 
press  almost  to  a  unit  disagree  with  this  view.  The  Standard 
(Baptist,  August  25)  says: 

"The  height  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  our  newspapers  at- 
tempt to  criticize  the  action  of  Christian  missionaries  in  tempo- 
rarily leaving  their  posts  in  China  during  the  present  disturb- 
ances. We  are  told  that  the  early  missionaries — the  apostles — • 
and  their  successors  during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  did  not 
run  away  from  their  posts  of  duty.  They  stayed  and  preached 
in  spite  of  persecution,  and  met  death  gladly  and  bravely  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  They  did  not  send  appeals  to  their  con- 
suls for  gunboats.  Now  observe  the  sublime  inconsistency,  the 
hypocrisy,  of  such  critics :  one  week  they  are  loud  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  the  missionary's  folly  in  going  to  unsafe  and  un- 
civilized nations  ;  he  ought  to  know  better,  ought  to  stay  in  the 
white  man's  country,  where  life  and  property  are  secure,  and 
not  risk  his  neck  by  foolhardy  attempts  to  live  in  inhospitable 
lands.  The  next  week  they  are  applauding  the  splendid  cour- 
age of  the  professional  traveler  who  crosses  Tibet  or  penetrates 
central  Africa  to  get  material  for  a  book  or  a  course  of  stereopti- 
con  lectures.  He  is  not  foolhardy  ;  oh,  no  ;  he  is  a  hero — because 
his  service  to  the  aborigines  is  limited  to  familiarizing  them  with 
the  firearms  and  the  firewater  of  civilization.  The  week  after 
that  our  omniscient  newspaper  man  is  belaboring  the  mission- 
ary, not  for  going  into  a  dangerous  place,  but  for  leaving  instead 
of  staying  to  be  slaughtered.  Of  course,  the  newspaper  man  is 
not  sincere  ;  he  seldom  is  when  writing  about  missions.  But 
the  citation  of  the  New  Testament  is  unfortunate  for  his  case. 
The  gospels  have  not  a  little  to  say  about  persecution  ;  but  no- 
where do  they  contain  any  support  for  the  view  that  a  Christian 
should  seek  martyrdom  for  martyrdom's  sake.  Nowhere  do  they 
require  or  permit  the  Christian  to  throw  away  his  life  in  a  spirit 
of  reckless  bravado." 

I'/ic  United  1'rcsbyterian  (August  30)  says  : 

"Every  Christian  has  been  given  life  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Both  are  to  be  preserved  by  all  lawful  means  as  he  will 
answer  to  God  'at  the  great  day.'  If  circumstances  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  preserve  them  both,  he  should  give  up  his 
life  rather  than  the  holding  and  teaching  of  the  truth,  for  the 
former  is  of  less  importance.     It  was  on  this  principle  that  Paul 


acted.  When  his  work  was  interrupted  in  one  city  by  persecu- 
tion, he  passed  on  to  another,  returning  at  a  later  time  when  the 
danger  was  over ;  when  opportunities  were  offered  to  escape 
from  peril,  he  accepted  them  thankfully  ;  at  proper  times  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  Roman  citizenship  to  shield  him  from  outrage.  In 
all  this  he  obeyed  the  plain  instructions  of  his  Lord.  He  did  not 
hide  from  his  disciples  the  trials  they  must  suffer  for  his  sake, 
but  he  added,  'When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  to  the 
next. '  Shall  we  blame  the  missionaries  who  have  escaped  from 
the  dangerous  places  in  China  for  the  coast  cities,  or  other 
lands?  It  is  rather  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  that  they  found  a 
way  to  imitate  the  example  of  Paul  as  he  obeyed  the  instructions 
of  Christ." 

Roman  Catholic  authorities  agree  that  foolhardiness  is  not 
commendable,  but  refer  to  martyrdom  as  something  constantly 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  history  of  Christian  missions.  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  recent  interview 
said : 

"No  massacre  will  stop  the  Catholic  Church  from  developing 
its  propaganda  in  infidel  countries.  The  church  has  been  for 
many  ages  accustomed  to  such  disasters.  How  many  martyrs 
has  it  had  !  How  aiany  will  it  yet  have  !  This  new  blood  flow- 
ing in  torrents  will  be  fruitful  in  new  conquests  for  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  for  civilization.  The  Papacy  can  not  disapprove  of 
the  work  of  Christian  nations  in  delivering  the  survivors  of  mas- 
sacres and  preventing  their  renewal.  But  no  Christian  should 
speak  of  vengeance.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Christ  did 
not  reply  to  attacks  against  Him,  but  pardoned  them.  The  mis- 
sion of  Christian  nations  ought  not  to  be  one  of  vengeance,  but 
of  perseverance  in  carrying  civilized  methods  against  barba- 
rians, and  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  faith  in  these  far 
regions." 

Ave  Maria  thinks  that  the  attitude  of  Christian  governments 
that  wax  indignant  because  China  expels  or  persecutes  Chris- 
tian missionaries  is  inconsistent.  It  quotes  with  approval  from 
a  French  journal,  in  which  John  Chinaman  is  represented  as 
speaking  to  the  following  effect : 

"Yes,  it  is  true  we  have  put  a  number  of  missionaries  to 
death.  But  how  can  you  think  that  a  crime?  Didn't  you 
Frenchmen  murder  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  with  him  a 
number  of  priests?  Didn't  you  massacre  magistrates  and  gen- 
erals? Don't  you  persecute  the  members  of  your  religious  or- 
ders? We  admit  that  we  are  antagonistic  to  the  Jesuits;  but 
how  do  you  treat  them,  and  what  did  you  do  to  Pere  Oliviant? 
And  you  Englishmen,  have  you  not  put  people  to  death  for  their 
religion  in  Ireland?  Are  you  not  punishing  them  for  it  now? 
Are  you  not  using  the  strong  arm  as  you  please  in  South  Africa 
and  India?  You  Russians,  have  you  not  played  the  tyrant  in 
Poland?  Are  you  not  doing  it  in  Finland  to-day?  And  you 
people  of  Europe  without  distinction,  did  you  not  allow  three 
hundred  thousand  Armenians  to  be  butchered  by  fanatical 
Turks  without  raising  a  hand  to  save  them?  If  you  wish  me  to 
be  sparing  of  human  lives  and  human  rights,  you  must  set  me 
an  example  in  that  respect. " 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Still  another  attempt  is  to  be  made  in  this  country  to  bring  out  a 
"Passion  Play."  The  Liebler  Company  of  New  York  has  under  considera- 
tion a  revival  of  the  Salmi  Morse  play,  first  performed  in  the  Baldwin 
Theater,  San  Francisco,  in  1882,  and  later  suppressed  on  account  of  Protes- 
tant clerical  interference.  It  is  said  that  the  audience,  which  came  to 
scoff,  remained  to  be  impressed,  and  that  in  its  short  career  the  play  won 
the  respect  of  thinking  people.  The  large  success  of  "Ben  Hur,"  "Quo 
Vadis,"  and  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  has  led  theatrical  people  to  think  that 
prejudice  has  decreased  in  latter  years. 

THE  London  Table!  (Roman  Catholic)  tells  of  a  cyclist  who  went  lately 
to  view  a  church  in  Cheshire  and  found  above  the  doorway  the  inscription  : 
"This  is  the  gate  of  Heaven."  Its  cheer  was,  however,  somewhat  modified 
by  the  seeming  postscript  written  beneath  :  "This  door  will  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  winter  months."  The  Tablet  adds  these  further  anecdotes  :  "An 
art-gallery  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  London  presents  an  almost  simi- 
lar incongruity  with  a  placard  of  '  Heaven.  Open  from  ten  to  six.'  These 
irrelevances  recall  another  said  10  have  occurred  when  Cardinal  Manning 
once  visited  his  publishers  to  get  a  copy  of  a  book  of  his.  'Cardinal  Man- 
ning's "Confidence  in  Cod  "  '  was  the  message  called  down  into  the  stock, 
room,  whence  was  returned  the  startling  reply  '  All  gone  ! '  " 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  ALLIED  TROOPS  IN  CHINA. 

"  I  T  is  the  Europeans,  not  the  Chinese,  who  must  be  regarded 
■*■  as  barbarians  in  the  present  struggle, "  says  Henri  Borel  in 
the  Amsterdam  Gids.  Reports  have  for  some  time  been  reach- 
ing Europe  and  the  United  States  which  do  not  place  the  allies 
in  a  very  favorable  light.  The  Japanese,  who  wish  to  be  on  as 
good  terms  as  possible  with  the  Chinese,  seem  to  behave  very 


Li  Hung  Chang  :    "I  need  not  worry  ;  they'll  spoil  their  broth.'' 

— Kladderadatsch. 

well,  and  for  the  same  reason  are  scathing  in  their  criticism  of 
the  Europeans.     The  Yorodzu  Choho  (Tokyo)  says  : 

"The  London  Spectator  and  critics  of  its  type  have  often  de- 
clared that  our  civilization  is  but  skin  deep  and  that  the  heathen 
Japanese  should  never  have  been  helped  by  civilized  powers, 
altho  our  troops  showed  creditable  courage  and  discipline  during 
our  war  against  China.  .  .  .  We  should  extremely  like  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  those  critics  after  the  reports  of  the  conduct  of 
our  troops  and  that  of  some  of  the  foreign  troops  in  Tien-Tsin 
have  reached  them.  According  to  these  reports,  the  authenticity 
of  which  admits  no  doubt,  some  of  the  foreign  troops,  especially 
the  Cossacks,  have  behaved  themselves  in  a  manner  quite  dis- 
graceful to  civilization,  while  the  troops  sent  from  the  heathen 
Japan  acted  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  way." 

The  Japan  Mail  (Yohohama)  refers  to  the  rumors  of  looting, 
arson,  and  cold-blooded  murder  of  which  the  European  troops 
are  supposed  to  have  been  guilty,  as  follows  : 

"News  has  also  leaked  out  from  various  quarters  to  the  effect 
that  after  the  taking  of  the  walled  city  of  Tien-Tsin,  the  Cos- 
sacks, the  Indian  troops,  and  the  Wei-hai-Wei  Chinese  behaved 
much  as  troops  used  to  behave  in  the  days  when  the  civilian 
population  of  a  place  were  treated  as  enemies  after  its  capture, 
and  when  generals  considered  that  in  order  to  rouse  the  animal 
passions  essential  for  stout  fighting,  it  was  necessary  to  deliver 
over  the  inhabitants  and  goods  of  a  captured  city  to  the  sack. 
In  this  case  also  it  would  appear  that  newspaper  correspondents 
are  desirous  of  glossing  matters  over,  or  that  the  military  censors 
have  drawn  their  pens  through  unpleasantly  precise  paragraphs, 
for  altho  our  own  information  as  to  these  excesses  comes  from 
sources  which  we  can  not  suspect  of  error,  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts are  remarkably  reticent." 

From  the  Kobe  Chronicle  we  take  the  following : 

"Some  of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  among  others,  are  said  to  have 
had  quite  a  good  time  of  it,  and  even  a  few  British  bluejackets 
were  not  averse  to  carrying  away  forcibly  some  valuable  memen- 
toes. My  Scotch  friend  caught  two  of  them  in  his  own  house  ; 
they  had  completely  emptied  all  the  drawers  and  cupboards, 
wantonly  broken  valuable  furniture,  and  were  found  adorned  in 
some  of  his  underwear,  comfortably  seated  in  his  armchairs, 
having  already  enjoyed  the  contents  of  several  bottles  of  his  cham- 


pagne.    The  result  of  this  little  spree  was  two  years'  hard  labor 
for  each  of  the  jolly  companions." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  but  mere  rumor  in 
support  of  the  assertion  that  the  Germans  and  Americans,  too, 
behaved  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that 
quarter  was  not  given  very  readily  in  this  war,  as  the  conduct  of 
the  Chinese,  so  it  is  claimed,  made  that  impossible.  A  Japan 
Herald  reporter  gives  an  interview  with  Lieutenant  von  Krohn, 
one  of  the  officers  serving  in  Admiral  Seymour's  force  : 

"As  far  as  the  capture  of  prisoners  is  concerned,  this  was  an 
impossibility,  as  the  Chinese  are  not  civilized  enough  for  that 
kind  of  warfare.  Our  representative  asked  Lieutenant  von 
Krohn  about  the  statement  of  a  German  that  the  Russians  had 
despatched  the  wounded  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles,  when 
the  lieutenant  said  it  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  that ;  but  he  author- 
ized our  representative  to  say  that  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  warfare  in  China,  they  had  been  and  probably  would 
in  future  be  compelled  to  kill  the  wounded  with  the  bayonet.  In 
the  beginning  they  had  even  sent  wounded  to  the  hospitals  in 
Tien-Tsin  ;  but  they  soon  found  out  that  as  long  as  a  man  was 
able  to  raise  a  hand,  he  would  try  and  stab  the  foreigners,  and 
as,  moreover,  they  found  the  prisoners  very  refractory  and  had 
all  they  could  do  to  attend  to  themselves,  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  kill  all  wounded  with  bayonets,  and  generally  speaking 
accept  no  prisoners,  but  to  kill  everybody  who  stood  up  against 
them." 

On  the  subject  of  looting,  the  reports  from  China  lead  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  (September  i)  to  say  : 

"  Is  there  not  a  laxer  tone  growing  among  us  on  the  subject  of 
'  loot/  ?  We  hear  of  it  from  China  and  from  Ashanti,  and  always 
in  words  that  indicate  approval,  and  of  grumbling  because  Lord 
Roberts  sternly  forbids  it  in  South  Africa.  We  thought  that  all 
true  soldiers  condemned  the  practise,  not  only  as  leading  to  in- 
discipline, but  as  producing  excessive  injustice  to  the  fighting 
regiments.  The  old  rule  used  to  be  that  all  which  could  right- 
fully be  taken,  public  treasure  for  example,  belonged  to  all  the 
troops  engaged  ;  but  if  looting  is  tolerated,  a  regiment  which  oc- 
cupies the  Lombard  Street,  say,  of  Peking,  grows  suddenly  rich, 
while  a  regiment  which  has  suffered  heavily,  but  is  ordered  to 
guard  a  gate,  may  get  nothing.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  ex- 
cessive difficulty  of  preventing  loot  in  an  international  force,  but 
surely  the  generals  could  arrive  at  some  working  rule  and  compel 
their  soldiers  to  abide  by  it.  If  they  do  not  they  will  find  some 
day  that  they  have  lost  a  battle  because  the  enemy's  baggage 
offered  too  strong  a  temptation  to  the  victors,  or  that  some  city 
rising  upon  its  garrison  has  destroyed  itself  and  ten  thousand  of 
its  conquerors.  Europe,  which  is  now  a  camp,  does  not  want  its 
soldiers  to  find  their  reward  in  license." 


CANADIAN   COMMENT    ON    OUR    RACE    RIOTS. 

LYXCHINGS  in  America  have  become  so  frequent  of  late 
that  they  are  not  always  reported  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  Only  the  more  glaring  evidences  of  race  hatred  are 
flashed  across,  such  as  the  late  riots  in  New  York.  The  Dutch, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Scandinavian  editor  gen- 
erally dismisses  the  matter  with  a  few  lines.  He  simply  gives 
the  news,  or  he  prefaces  it  at  most  with  the  remark:  "Another 
American  outrage"  ;  or,  "How  equality  of  races  appears  in  the 
United  States."  The  Canadian  editors  are  more  free  with  their 
censure  and  their  advice.     Thus  the  Toronto  World  says : 

"The  ugliest  feature  in  United  States  politics  to-day  is  the 
negro  question,  followed  closely  by  Socialism  and  anarchy.  A 
general  uprising  of  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  in  the  near 
future  need  not  create  a  great  deal  of  surprise.  The  massacres 
that  would  follow  such  a  contingency  would  be  fearful  to  con- 
template. We  in  Canada  need  not  fear  any  such  calamity. 
Tarte,  Bourassa,  and  The  Globe  do  not  carry  lethal  weapons. 
They  are  practically  harmless,  either  immediately  or  prospec- 
tively.    They  merely  weary  us  with  their  hysteria. " 
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The  editor  of  Saturday  Night  (Toronto)  says  : 

"The  pie  belt  is  stationary,  while  the  mob  belt  has  been  stead- 
ity  extending  until  it  begins  to  look  as  tho  trial  by  mob  would  be 
substituted  altogether  in  Uncle  Sam's  country  for  that  good  old 
English  institution,  trial  by  jury.  It  is  funny  to  hear  Yankee 
newspapers  reading  lectures  to  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe, 
giving  free  advice  to  everybody  who  is  not 'American, '  and  at 
the  same  time  describing  deeds  of  violence  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  most  civilized  States  such  as  have  seldom  occurred  in 
Europe  since  the  Middle  Ages,  but  are  recorded  as  every-day 
matters  across  the  line.  Ohio  and  Illinois,  which  have  been 
moderately  law-abiding,  have  now  apparently  been  tacked  on  to 
the  circuit  of  Judge  Lynch.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
future  of  the  republic,  say  thirty  years  hence,  should  the  ten- 
dency to 'raise  Cain'  in  the  most  serious  sense  of  that  phrase 
go  on  unchecked. " 

The  Sunday  Sun  (Montreal)  says : 

"  The  white  races  of  Europe,  through  education,  invention,  and 
mechanical  and  commercial  superiority,  have  become  the  '  fittest. ' 
.  .  .  But  we  should  not  forget  that  the  black,  the  red,  and  the 
yellow  man  have  rights  as  well  as  the  white  ;  and  that  they  may 
be  goaded  into  asserting  them  by  force.  It  is  easy  to  put  a  back- 
ward race  in  the  wrong  in  any  specific  quarrel.  At  the  same 
time  sympathy  for  the  weak  should  not  blind  us  to  the  rights  of 
the  strong.  The  weak  are  not  always  right,  as  the  Boer  war  has 
showed. " 


ENGLAND    IN   THE  YANG-TSE   VALLEY. 

THE  resistance  of  the  Chinese  seems  to  have  been  less  for- 
midable than  was  generally  expected,  but  the  jealousy  of 
the  powers  toward  each  other  is  assuming  greater  proportions. 
According  to  the  latest  news,  England  is  not  to  be  permitted  to 
establish  herself  in  Shanghai  to  the  exclusion  of  other  countries. 
Her  claim  to  the  Yang-tse  valley,  on  the  other  hand,  has' never 
been  urged  as  boldly  as  since  the  beginning  of  the  "  Boxer  "  trou- 
bles. Thus  Mr.  Boulger,  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (Lon- 
don) ,  argues,  in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

Our  sphere  has  been  defined  in  general  terms  as  consisting  of 
the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  but  toward  securing  that 
sphere  we  have  not  as  yet  taken  a  single  practical  step.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  since  we  notified  the  fact  to  the  world  we  have 
allowed  a  not  inconsiderable  infraction  to  be  made  upon  it  at 
Hankow  by  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium.  Chusan  must  be  oc- 
cupied without  delay,  and  an  Anglo-Chinese  army  must  be  or- 
ganized as  soon  as  possible.  We  must  look  to  the  preservation 
of  our  interests  in  the  broad  belt  of  the  Yang-tse  valley  from 
Shanghai  to  Szechuen.  We  have,  of  course,  interests  in  other 
parts  of  China,  but  they  can  be  respected  by  any  government 
that  takes  its  place  quite  as  surely  as  by  the  existing  regime.  In 
the  region  indicated,  and  in  the  hinterland  of  Burma,  we  can 
find  the  solace  for  what  we  may  lose  elsewhere.  Promptness  in 
arranging  the  preliminary  measures  will  check  intruders,  and 
the  occupation  of  Chusan,  which  by  a  little  stretch  of  the  existing 
convention  is  within  our  right,  and  the  increase  of  our  naval  force 
on  the  Yang-tse,  which  will  be  rendered  easy  by  the  possession 
of  Tinghai,  will  prove  that  we  arc  in  earnest  in  the  resolve  to 
uphold  our  preponderant  claim.  In  conclusion,  let  me  briefly 
give  the  reasons  and  the  justification  for  our  claiming  as  our 
sphere  what  may  be  termed  the  better  part  of  China.  We  have 
kept  China  open  for  the  world's  trade  for  seventy  years.  We 
have  fought  two  wars  with  China  and  have  never  relaxed  the 
pressure  and  vigilance  necessary  to  keep  the  Peking  Government 
in  the  straight  path.  We  have  the  greatest  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  it  is  absurd  for  foreigners  to  think  we  will  see  them  di- 
minished without  recompense.  We  must  keep  the  road  open 
between  India  and  the  Chinese  coast.  If  we  must  fight  Russia, 
now,  the  time  is  very  well  chosen. 

Continental  writers  largely  object  on  the  ground  that  Great 
Britain's  professions  of  free-trade  principles  are  not  to  be  trusted 
if  she  once  secures  the  power  to  defend  a  tariff  wall,  and  that  on 
this  account  it  is  not  wise  to  grant  her  the  enormous  increase  of 


wealth  and  power  which  goes  with  the  possession  of  the  best  part 
of  China.  Indeed,  the  promise  of  the  "open  door,"  it  is  said, 
has  been  but  little  more  than  academic.  The  United  States- 
alone  is  given  a  broader  chance  of  sharing  in  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  the  British  sphere.  That  the  United  States  may 
possibly  prefer  to  have  a  distinct  share  of  her  own  rather  than 
trust  to  the  generosity  of  others  is  hardly  thought  of  in  England. 
In  The  Nineteenth  Century  Henry  Norman  writes: 

"  Every  power  should  enter  into  an  agreement  that  no  differ- 
ential tariffs  and  railway  rates  will  be  established  within  its 
sphere.  England  should  invite  the  United  States  to  address  a 
communication  to  the  powers  simultaneously  with  herself  in  this 
sense.  The  United  States  would  probably  not  desire  a  sphere 
of  their  own,  as  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  having  one  un- 
der this  scheme  except  the  prevailing  use  of  one's  own  language 
in  it,  and  the  United  States  would  find  this  advantage  in  the 
British  sphere  and  be  in  the  same  position  as  other  nations  in  all 
the  other  spheres  and  in  the  general  control.  As  the  American 
elections  would  be  over  by  the  time  this  proposal  would  be  under 
discussion,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  inducing  an  Amer- 
ican administration  to  take  action.  Moreover,  if  America  should 
ever  desire  to  relieve  herself  of  special  responsibility  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, these  islands  could  be  included  in  this  Chinese  union  as 
the  American  sphere." 

The  Friend  of  India  (Calcutta;  declares  that  partitioning 
has,  in  fact,  been  what  the  British  Government  desired  all  along. 
It  says : 

"They  annexed  Wei-hai-Wei ;  they  enlarged  the  settlement  of 
Hongkong  ;  and  they  ear-marked  the  whole  of  the  Yang-tse  val- 
ley as  a  special  British  sphere  of  influence.  .  .  .  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  Great  Britain,  like  the  other  powers,  was 
willing  to  connive  at  the  plunder,  if  not  the  complete  partition, 
of  China,  and  was  mainly  anxious  that  her  share  of  the  booty 
should  be  sufficiently  large." 

That  the  British  authorities  are  not  willing  to  permit  the  coop- 
eration of  others  in  the  British  "sphere  of  influence"  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Germans  of  Hongkong  were  not  permitted  to 
prepare  for  a  possible  attack.  The  China  Mail  calls  this  a  mis- 
take. "If  the  Germans  are  our  allies  in  the  north,  why  not 
here?  "  it  asks.  Meanwhile  there  is  much  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  rule  at  Shanghai,  the  most  important  part  of 
China.     Leroy  Beaulieu  says  in  the  Economiste  Francais  : 

"One  does  not  read  without  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  the 
British  suggestions  to  place  the  capital  of  China  on  the  Yang-tse, 
with  the  help  of  the  viceroys  who  are  practically  independent. 
There  is  not  much  use  in  giving  Great  Britain  a  preponderance 
through  her  fleet  by  transferring  the  central  government  to  a 
place  where  the  British  fleet  could  easily  reach  it.  Independently 
of  the  fact  that  this  would  render  the  danger  of  civil  war  in  China 
at  all  times  much  greater,  such  a  suggestion  should  be  rejected 
unhesitatingly." 

The  Kieler  Zeitung  points  out  that  the  speedy  arrival  of  the 
formidable  squadrons  which  are  on  the  way  to  China  will  render 
a  British  coup  de  main  rather  dangerous.  The  Hamburg  Cor- 
respondent says : 

"That  Great  Britain  more  than  any  other  power  has  been  pur- 
suing a  selfish  course  has  been  evident  to  all  observers.  Her 
very  evident  attempts  to  obtain  exceptional  advantages  can, 
however,  easily  be  frustrated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  occupy 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse  with  an  international  force." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  is  very  friendly  to  England, 
expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect: 

The  apparent  apathy  of  the  British  squadron  with  regard  to 
the  armaments  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Yang-tse,  and  the  report 
that  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking  has  no  objection  to  the  landing  of 
troops,  provided  they  are  British,  shows  that  England  is  trying 
to  make  a  deal  with  the  Chinese.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  powers  will  give  up  .their  right  to  protect  their  nationals  at 
Shanghai.     Moreover,  England  has  received  an  important  rebuff 
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from  Japan.  All  along  the  English  press  has  tried  to  picture 
Japan  as  opposed  to  Russia  and  really  anxious  to  act  in  unison 
with  Great  Britain  alone.  But  the  speeches  of  the  British  cabi- 
net ministers  have  not  been  received  in  this  sense  in  Japan.  An 
official  communication  from  the  Japanese  Government  denies 
that  England  has  in  any  way  influenced  the  despatch  of  troops 
from  Japan.  Great  Britain  has  offered  financial  aid  to  Japan, 
but  Japan  needs  no  subsidy.  She  will  probably  contract  a  war 
loan.  This  is  rather  cool,  and  very  much  in  contradiction  to  the 
supposed  acceptance  of  British  leadership  in  Japan.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  to  corroborate  the  report  that  Japan  and 
Russia  have  come  to  an  understanding. 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  thinks  England  will  do  her  best 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  southern  viceroys.  If  she  succeeds, 
she  will  leave  the  other  powers  in  the  lurch,  and  use  all  her  power 
to  establish  herself  firmly  on  the  Yang-tse.  On  the  whole,  the 
Russian  press  believes  that  the  other  powers  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  England  and  attend  to  their  own  interests  to  the  utter 
subjection  of  the  common  aims.  Berlin,  thinks  the  Novosti  (St. 
Petersburg),  will  be  specially  disappointed.  The  Indipendance 
Beige  (Brussels)  predicts  that  England  will  not  gain  nearly  as 
much  as  she  hopes.  "  There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
Britain' s  impotence  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  South  Africa, " 
says  that  paper,  "and  diplomacy  without  strength  and  prestige 
avails  little. " — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WHY   ITALY    BREEDS   ANARCHISTS. 

'HE  fact  that  Bresci  and  all  the  other  anarchist  murderers 
of  recent  years  have  been  Italians  has  led  to  the  general 
conviction  that  this  is  due  to  something  more  than  accident. 
The  exceptionally  well-informed  Frankfurter  Zeitung  offers  as 
a  solution  of  this  problem  the  following  facts : 

Bresci  was  a  weaver  who  had  been  working  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing factories  of  Italy.  As  soon  as  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  management  of  these  factories,  we 
can  readily  understand  why  the  teachings  of  anarchy  should 
strike  such  deep  root  in  this  soil.  The  first  perusal  of  the  "  Rego- 
lamenti,"  or  rules  for  the  workingmen,  which  are  posted  in  these 
factories,  shows  how  unmercifully  the  workingmen  and  women 
of  the  country  are  treated.  Work  in  both  winter  and  summer 
begins  at  six,  and  care  is  taken  that  no  one  dare  be  late  even  a 
second.  Tardiness  even  to  the  slightest  degree  is  fined  ten  cen- 
tesimi  [two  cents],  and  double  this  sum  if  it  takes  place  on  a 
Monday.  On  every  repetition  of  such  tardiness,  the  fine  is 
doubled.  At  eight  there  is  a  rest  of  fifteen  minutes  for  break- 
fast, and  between  twelve  and  one  work  ceases ;  but  it  is  then 
resumed  and  continued  until  seven.  There  are  no  deviations 
from  this  rule  except  on  Christmas  eve,  when  the  factories  shut 
down  at  five  ;  but  on  the  Saturdays  before  Easter  and  Pentecost 
work  continues  until  seven.  In  the  silk  factories,  during  the  sea- 
son, the  hours  of  labor  are  sixteen,  namely,  from  4  a.m.  to  8  P.M., 
while  the  average  pay  is  only  half  a  lira  [ten  cents]. 

The  least  inattention  or  mistake  is  severely  fined.  At  the  en- 
trance of  each  weaving-room  hangs  a  large  board,  upon  which 
all  the  fines  are  written  to  be  read  by  all.  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  sit  at  a  weaver's  bench  for  twelve  consecutive  hours  with- 
out speaking  a  word  ;  yet  if  detected  in  the  effort,  the  culprit  is 
fined.  No  time  is  given  to  the  women  workers  for  their  duties 
at  home,  and  if  one  of  these,  contrary  to  the  rules,  remains  at 
home  for  a  few  hours  for  such  purpose,  she  is  fined  two  lira 
[thirty-nine  cents] — a  large  sum  under  the  circumstances. 
Leaving  one's  chair  without  the  best  of  reasons  brings  a  fine  of 
fifty  centesimi  [ten  cents].  Any  break  in  the  machines,  altho 
the  workingman  may  be  entirely  without  fault,  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  latter. 

A  significant  light  on  the  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees is  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  an  overseer  recently, 
who,  altho  engaged  in  one  factory  for  ten  years,  had  not  learned 
the  name  of  a  single  employee,  but  knew  them  only  by  their 
numbers.  The  child  labor  in  Italian  factories  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  country.     Children  of  twelve,  weak  and  pale,  labor  continu- 


ously here  from  six  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening  for 
the  pittance  of  a  few  pennies. 

It  is  this  abuse  of  the  laboring  people  in  Italy  that  explains 
why  Italian  establishments  can  compete  so  favorably  with  those 
of  other  lands.  The  personal  dignity  of  the  laboring  man  is 
absolutely  despised;  he  is  only  a  machine  and  a  thing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Italian  nobles  have  immense  tracts  of  land 
which  they  will  not  allow  to  be  cultivated,  altho  working  hands 
are  in  abundance  ready  to  do  so.  A  further  reason  for  the  pov- 
erty of  the  Italian  common  people  is  the  fact  that  the  compulsory 
school  laws  are  not  enforced,  not  even  in  those  districts  where 
the  law  requires  only  three  years'  attendance.  The  clergy  do 
practically  nothing  to  elevate  the  common  people.  Last  and  not 
least,  the  Government  is  at  fault  in  not  enforcing  the  laws  against 
child  labor  and  in  providing  little  or  nothing  for  the  poor  and 
needy.  Italy  occupies  the  lowest  stage  in  social  legislation.  It 
is  this  condition  of  affairs  that  makes  this  fair  peninsula  the  hot- 
bed and  the  breeding-place  of  the  Brescis. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


FROM  THE  STORMY  CORNER  OF  EUROPE. 

T~\AME  EUROPE,  as  the  great  powers  are  sometimes  termed, 
-*— '  has  a  way  of  meddling  with  other  people' s  affairs,  inducing 
them  to  accept  her  institutions  and  dictates  by  more  or  less  forci- 
ble means.  The  result  is  not  always  satisfactory,  especially  when 
racial  problems  increase  the  difficulty,  as  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula. This  is  especially  shown  in  the  troubles  between  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria,  ever  since  her  independence,  has  been  an  Eldorado 
of  political  conspirators.  Sometimes  they  indulge  in  pronuncia- 
mentos  of  the  well-known  South  American  type,  when  one  set 
of  politicians  is  removed  from  the  public  crib  by  the  other,  by 
more  or  less  forcible  means.  But  that  sort  of  thing  has  its  draw- 
backs in  such  close  proximity  to  the  armies  of  the  great  powers  ; 
therefore  the  agitators  like  to  exert  themselves  for  the  "libera- 
tion "  of  Macedonia — that  is,  for  the  addition  of  Macedonia  to 
Bulgaria.  Unfortunately,  Macedonia  is  inhabited  by  many  dif- 
ferent races,  and  the  Bulgarian  agitation  meets  with  much  oppo- 
sition. The  knife  and  the  pistol  are  then  brought  into  play. 
Blackmail  has  been  levied  throughout  the  Balkan  states  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  an  armed  rising  in  Macedonia.  At  Bucharest, 
a  Macedonian  of  Rumanian  extraction,  Professor  Mihaileanos, 
opposed  the  agitators.  He  was  murdered.  The  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment demanded  reparation,  Bulgaria  resisted,  and  there  is 
much  danger  of  a  war. 

The  Times  (London)  comments  as  follows : 

"The  professor's  crime  was  that,  born  of  Rumanian  parents 
in  Macedonia,  he  had  the  boldness  to  controvert  in  the  press  the 
claims  of  the  Bulgarians  to  obtain  the  upper  hand  in  a  Turkish 
province,  where  Greeks,  Turks,  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and 
Serbs  are  inextricably  mixed  up.  Professor  Mihaileano  had 
probably  very  good  reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  evils  of  Ottoman  rule,  they  are  less  than 
those  which  would  follow  a  free  fight  in  the  Balkans,  ending,  it 
may  be,  in  the  ascendency  of  Bulgarian  ruffianism.  .  .  .  The 
Bulgarian  agitation — to  a  large  extent  a  sham  one — for  the 're- 
demption, '  as  it  is  called,  of  Macedonia,  is  a  safety-valve  that 
relieves  Prince  Ferdinand  and  those  who  surround  him  from 
much  unpleasant  criticism.  This  is  intelligible,  if  not  quite 
creditable  ;  but  even  a  cynical  policy  of  self-protection  ought 
hardly  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  condone  the  concoction  of  murder 
plots  directed  against  the  subjects  of  friendly  states  and  actually 
carried  over  the  border  into  a  neighboring  capital." 

It  is  admitted,  even  in  Russia,  that  Bulgarian  independence 
is  not  altogether  a  success.  The  Russkya  Bogatsttvo  expresses 
itself,  in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

The  crisis  in  Bulgaria  has  its  origin  in  economic  troubles.  It 
may  sound  paradoxical,  but  at  the  time  of  their  liberation  from 
the  Turkish  yoke  the  Bulgarian  farmers  were  really  prosperous. 
From  a  material  point  of  view,  there  was  no  reason  to  complain. 
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Taxes  were  gathered  in  natura,  and  the  taxes  were  compara- 
tively light.  During  the  first  few  years  after  its  liberation  this 
prosperity  rather  increased.  But  the  annexation  of  Rumelia, 
the  war  with  Servia,  and  the  opposition  to  Russia  changed  all 
that.  Jingoism  and  militarism  crushed  the  country,  and  a  heavy 
national  debt  ruined  its  prospects. 

The  country  is  mainly  agricultural.  The  old  tithe  has  been 
changed  into  money  taxes,  which,  tho  not  excessive,  demand 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer,  open  the  way  for  the 
usurer,  and  ruin  the  peasantry.  Yet  the  agitators  found  enough 
persons  to  oppose  a  return  to  the  old  system,  among  those  inter- 
ested in  making  the  peasant  their  prey,  to  arouse  a  semi-rebellion, 
and  the  project  had  to  be  dropped.  Add  to  this  the  rapid  decline 
in  the  price  of  cereals,  which  affects  even  well-ordered  states, 
and  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  is  in  a 
difficult  position. 

The  Rumanians  are  much  more  progressive  than  their  neigh- 
bors of  Mongol-Finnish  origin.  A  war  would  of  course  be  disas- 
trous to  their  prosperity,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
powers  will  prevent  such  a  contingency.  The  Vossische  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  says : 

"There  is  no  need  to  fear  a  general  outbreak  in  the  stormy 
corner  of  Europe.  No  doubt  the  Bulgarian  Government  will  pro- 
ceed against  the  '  Macedonian  committee  '  when  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  all  Europe  is  opposed  to  the  agitation,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  Rumania  will  be  treated  with  more  consideration. 
The  Sofia  authorities  may  encourage  this  kind  of  agitation  for 
their  own  purposes,  but  they  know  well  enough  that  the  powers 
are  opposed  to  any  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
especially  just  now." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


HOW    PHILIPPINE    AFFAIRS   ARE 

IN    EUROPE. 


REGARDED 


rPHE  international  trouble  with  China  gives  greater  impor- 
*■  tance,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  our  affairs  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Nieuws  van  den  Dag  (Amsterdam)  thinks  that  a 
total  loss  of  6,000  men  and  an  expense  of  nearly  $190,000,000  is  a 
very  respectable  addition  to  the  "two  dollars  apiece"  for  which 
the  Filipinos  were  supposed  to  have  been  bought  from  Spain. 
Much  of  the  news  in  the  foreign  press  from  the  Philippines 
comes  from  American  papers ;  and  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  favorable  to  America.  The  Saturday 
Review  (London)  says : 

"The  conduct  of  the  American  troops  appears  to  be  rapidly 
degenerating  under  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  semi-savage 
warfare.  In  one  case  we  hear  of  an  officer  instructing  an  outpost 
to  fire  a  volley  every  half-hour.  Surely  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary military  commands  ever  issued !  When  Albaz  was 
taken  the  outposts  fired  on  every  one  who  tried  to  enter  the 
town,  and  the  commanding  officer  told  the  natives  'there  were  no 
amigos. '  It  is  not  surprising  after  this  to  learn  that  'the  people 
show  no  trustworthiness  and  even  try  to  impede  American 
schemes  for  their  benefit.'  Sullen  indifference  characterizes  the 
occupied  towns,  and  'it  is  doubtful  if  they  hated  the  Spaniards 
as  they  hate  the  Americans.'  There  was  of  course  some  racial 
tie  between  the  Filipinos  and  their  former  rulers,  but  after  a  two 
years'  occupation  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  American 
who  speaks  a  single  native  dialect." 

The    Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  : 

"  No  doubt  there  is  a  party  of  amigos  in  the  Philippines  which 
would  like  to  give  the  Americans  a  trial,  if  only  to  restore  quiet ; 
but  this  party  has  no  influence.  The  Americans,  therefore,  turn 
to  a  second  and  larger  party,  the  Nationalistas.  These,  who 
are  distinct  from  the  uncompromising  patriotas,  pretend  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Americans,  but  really  they  do  not  mean  to  accept 
American  rule.  The  terms  to  which  they  subscribe,  at  the  point 
Of  American  bayonets,  are  not  accepted  by  the  people  at  large. 
The  Tagales  find  nothing  pleasant  in  American  rule,  and  they 
gather  fresh  hope  from  the  Chinese  troubles." 

Several  European  papers  relate  that  the  Sulu  sultan  has  fled 


to  Borneo,  altho  he  was  supposed  to  be  quite  content  with  the 
subsidy  paid  to  him  by  the  United  States  Government.  His 
flight  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  discovery  that  the  Americans  are 
nominally  Christians,  and  his  former  acquiescence  in  American 
suzerainty  was  due  to  the  belief  that  we  are  not  a  Christian  peo- 
ple.    A  correspondent  of  7 Tie  Outlook  (London)  says: 

"The  Moros,  or  Malays,  are  very  warlike,  and  are  Mohamme- 
dans, believing  that,  if  they  can  die  fighting  a  Christian,  they 
will  go  to  the  seventh  heaven,  so  that  all  the  time  the  Spaniards 
were  in  occupation  murders  were  frequent  and  peace  was  never 
really  established.  When  the  Americans  arrived  they  found  the 
barracks  were  not  sufficient,  so  they  had  to  turn  the  church  into 
quarters  for  the  men.  The  sultan,  who  lives  outside  the  city, 
heard  of  this,  and  sent  emissaries  to  find  out  if  it  was  true. 
These  messengers  came  in  and  saw  the  American  soldiers  sleep- 
ing in  the  church,  and  playing  cards  on  the  altar,  and  reported 
to  the  sultan,  whereupon  the  latter  issued  a  declaration  to  his 
subjects  not  to  kill  Americans,  as  it  was  no  use,  because  they 
were  not  Christians  !  " 

The  war  news  from  the  Philippines,  as  received  by  some  for- 
eign papers,  is  rather  different  from  that  of  our  own.  The  Fili- 
pinos are  not  always  described  as  the  losers,  and  the  American 
troops  do  not  come  off  so  nearly  scot  free.  Here  are  some  items 
as  given  by  the  Yorodzu  Choho  (Tokyo)  : 

In  a  battle  between  Colonel  Lacuna  and  General  Funston, 
May  27,  Funston  lost  40  killed  and  wounded.  He  tried  from  & 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.  to  force  the  Filipino  position,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire,  being  pursued  by  a  body  under  Col.  Fexon  Libunas,  who 
took  several  prisoners,  including  a  captain.  June  1  Funston 
again  sent  a  column  against  Lacuna.  It  was  ambushed  by 
Melerio  Carlos  with  50  men,  and  the  Americans  left  29  dead  on 
the  battle-field.  Another  American  force  was  driven  off  June  3, 
losing  35  dead  (number  of  wounded  not  known)  and  all  its  am- 
munition and  stores.  June  9,  Funston  combined  his  forces  with 
those  of  Grant,  attacking  Balubad  with  2,000  men.  He  lost  over 
100  men,  while  the  small  Filipino  force  which  opposed  him  es- 
caped without  loss. 

Similar  tales  of  American  losses  are  told  in  other  European 
papers.  "The  Filipinos  do  not  recognize  American  rule,  and 
they  manage  to  provide  their  own  Government  with  funds,"  says 
the  .S7.  Petersburger  Zeitung.  The  same  paper  thinks  that  the 
indiscriminate  murder  of  eighty-nine  inhabitants,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  two  American  soldiers,  is  not  among  the  incidents  which 
are  likely  to  endear  the  Americans  to  the  natives.  The  West- 
minster (Toronto)  nevertheless  thinks  that  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  desist  from  the  attempt  to  conquer  the  Filipinos.     It  says  : 

"The  persistence  of  guerilla  warfare  in  the  Philippines  is  more 
discouraging  than  surprising.  It  proves  that  the  power  as  well 
as  the  disposition  to  annoy  are  still  very  strong,  while  American 
methods  have  not  so  far  been  very  conciliator}-,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  footing  is  very  costly  and  destructive.  .  .  . 
Cuba  seems  to  be  quiet  enough  as  yet,  since  some  form  of  munic- 
ipal independence  is  permitted  there.  .  .  .  Why  not  try  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  on  the  Filipinos?  The  answer  would  of 
course  be  that  the  United  States  bought  and  paid  for  the  Philip- 
pines, while  it  never  owned  Cuba  or  intended  to  do  so  ;  but  that 
is  obviously  not  an  adequate  explanation.  The  desire  to  own 
the  Philippines  as  an  imperial  possession  is  what  makes  observ- 
ers skeptical  when  there  is  any  talk  of  making  Cuba  fully  inde- 
pendent at  some  early  date.  The  imperial  instinct  may  yet 
prove  too  strong  for  the  national  sense  of  justice  and  honor. 
Nous  verrons. " 

The  Kolonial  Zeitschrift  (Berlin)  relates  that  the  natives  of 
Guam,  whose  complaints  of  arbitrary  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
American  governor  have  sometimes  appeared  in  the  American 
press,  are  emigrating  to  the  Marianes.     The  Zeitschrift  says : 

"The  natives  had,  of  course,  been  informed  that  German  rule 
means  brutal  tyranny.  Experience  has  taught  them  different. 
They  find  that  their  Catholic  religion  is  not  interfered  with,  and 
that  their  customs  are  respected,  even  their  more  harmless  vices, 
such  as  their  love  of  cock-fighting,  are  treated  leniently.  No 
such  consideration  is  shown  them  in  Guam.  Yet  the  knowledge 
that  kindness  and  justice  are  exercised  renders  the  Camorros 
patient  when  their  more  serious  vices,  drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  sloth,  are  punished.  From  ten  to  thirty  of  them  are  leaving 
the  island  by  every  Japanese  schooner  bound  for  Saipan,  which 
may  in  this  way  take  the  place  of  Guam  as  capital  of  the  Micro- 
nesian  Islands.  — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Mr.    Louis   E.    Van   Norman,    who   is    traveling 

through  Russia,  writes  as  follows  from  Warsaw, 

under  date  of  August  29,  1900  : 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Literary  Digest  : 

I  am  making  a  journalistic  tour  of  Russia  and, 
at  the  same  time,  trying  to  introduce  some  small 
lines  of  American  manufactured  goods.  I  have 
been  ail  over  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  also  in 
Odessa,  in  Kamenetz  (Podolial,  in  Lodz,  the  great 
cotton  manufacturing  town,  and  have  spent  three 
weeks  here'  in  Warsaw.  Having  met  and  talked 
with  American  consuls  and  many  business  men, 
besides  a  number  of  commercial  travelers  from 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  in  various  parts 
of  Russia,  I  can  say  with  authority  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  American  trade 
here — and  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  empire — 
is  the  unwillingness  of  American  merchants  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  ways  of  Russian 
trade,  particularly  to  the  credit  system,  which  is 
an  inevitable  feature  of  business  here.  American 
merchants  demand  "cash  on  New  York,"  or  per- 
mit, at  most,  30  days'  credit.  Russian  dealers  say 
they  can  not  sell  the  American  goods  in  less  than 
six  months  and  decline  to  buy  unless  at  least  six 
months'  credit  is  extended.  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  do  any  business  here  on  a  cash  basis.  There 
is  really  not  enough  money  in  the  country  for  the 
transaction  of  its  affairs.  The  building  of  the 
trans-Siberian  railroad  and  now  the  war  in  China 
have  made  money  tighter  than  usual  and  all  large 
deals  are  done  on  a  note  basis.  I  have  tried  to 
open  business  here  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

The  consequence  of  the  American  refusal  to  ex- 
tend even  short-term  credits  is  that  almost  all 
the  Russian  trade  in  manufactured  goods  from 
abroad  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  English 
drummers  also  fail  to  accomplish  anything  worth 
mentioning  because  English  houses,  like  the 
American,  demand  cash  payments.  The  German 
houses  buy  American  goods,  pay  for  them  in 
cash,  and  then  sell  them  in  Russia  on  six  months' 
credit.  Almost  all  the  Ainerican  goods  in  Russia 
at  present — and  there  is  much  of  that  commodity 
here — come  through  Hamburg  firms.  In  Podolia, 
on  the  great  plains,  I  saw  McCormick  reapers 
and  other  American-made  farm  implements; 
bought  in  Hamburg,  I  was  informed.  I  saw 
American   cameras   in    Odessr     American   tables 


and  roller-top  desks  in  Kief  and  here  in  Warsaw  ; 
bought  in  Hamburg — all  of  them.  The  German 
merchants  find  that  they  can  do  well  with  xVmeri- 
can  goods  even  despite  custom  duties  and  com- 
missions. They  even  make  cheap  stuff  themselves 
and  label  it  :  "Made  in  America." 

Now  why  should  not  American  merchants  get 
the  benefit  of  this  trade?  It  is  not  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  financial  responsibility  of  Russian  con- 
cerns, and  this  done,  why  not  extend  six  months' 
credit?  It  will  have  to  be  done  if  Americans  wish 
to  get  their  share  of  the  vast  trade  possible  here 
in  Russia.  The  empire  of  the  Czar  is  making  vast 
strides.  It  aims,  by  protective  duties  and  many 
other  restrictive  measures,  to  keep  out  foreign- 
made  goods.  But  it  is  yet  young  and  must  have 
many  foreign-made  articles,  particularly  machin- 
ery and  tools.  And  who  can  supply  these  better 
than  the  American  manufacturer  ?  A  sample 
house  in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  empire, 
in  charge  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
both  American  and  Russian  business  methods, 
where  American  goods  could  be  continually  on 
exhibition,  and  through  which  safe  and  conserva- 
tive credit  transactions  could  be  carried  on,  would 
be  the  best  possible  stimulus  to  and  conserver  of 
American  trade  with  Russia.  They  like  Ameri- 
can goods  here.  They  are  willing  to  buy  them, 
but  can  not  pay  cash. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  with 
Russia  at  present  is  done  by  Germans  because 
German  houses  are  willing  to  consult  the 
methods,  wishes,  and  even  whims  of  their  cus- 
tomers. American  and  English  concerns  appar- 
ently prefer  to  dictate  to  the  Russian  buyer  what 
he  should  want  and  how  he  ought  to  pay  for  it — 
rather  than  to  try  to  please  him  and  accept  his 
methods,  so  long  as  they  are  perfectly  legitimate. 
What  I  have  stated  here  I  know  from  actual,  hard 
experience. 
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From  Madrid,  Dwight  T.  Reed,  the  vice-consul, 

writes  of  the  method  of  reckoning  time  in  Spain. 

He  says  : 

The  Queen-Regent  has  signed  a  decree  estab- 
lishing the  method  of  accounting  time  in  this  king- 
dom, viz.  : 

"(1)  In  all  railway,  mail  (including  telegraph), 
telephone,  and  steamship  service  in  the  peninsula 
and  the  Ballearic  Islands,  and  in  all  the  ministerial 
offices,  the  courts,  and  all  public  works,  time  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  lime  of  the  Greenwich  observ- 
atory, commonly  known  <*s  Western  Europe  time. 

"(2)  The  computation  of  the  hours  in  the  above- 
mentioned  services  will  be  made  from  the  hour  of 
midnight  to  the  following  midnight  in  hours  from 
i  to  24,  omitting  the  words  tarae  (afternoon)  and 
noche  (night),  heretofore  in  customary  use. 

"(3)  The  hour  of  midnight  will  be  designated  as 
24. 

"(4)  The  interval,  for  instance,  between  mid- 
night (24)  and  1  o'clock  will  be  designated  as  0.05, 
o.  10,  0.59." 

These  regulations  are  to  take  effect  the  1st  of 
January,  1901. 

Government  officials  are  directed  to  observe  and 
carry  out  the  decree  in  each  and  all  of  their  re- 
spective departments  and  bureaus. 


Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  under  date  of  June 
22,  1900,  writes  : 

It  is  reported  that  the  crops  in  Bulgaria  promise 
to  be  exceptionally  favorable.  Bulgaria  can,  if 
effective  work  is  done,  become  a  very  good  mar- 
ket for  American  agricultural  machines,  as  the 
peasants  are  beginning  to  appreciate  more  and 
more  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  modern  machinery. 


Consul  Halstead  writes  from  Birmingham,  un- 
der date  of  June  25,  1900  : 

The  Sydney  correspondent  of  Sell's  Commercial 
Intelligence  reports  : 

"Advices  from  South  Africa  state  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  colonial  troops  prefer  Australian  meat  to 
that  imported  from  America  ;  consequently  large 
orders  have  been  placed  with  colonial  houses,  but 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  live  stock  wiil  occasion 
considerable  delay  in  their  execution.  The 
American  tinned  meats  are  declared  to  be  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  Australian  commodity,  but 
Americans  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  hint  at  the 
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The  Grand  Prix,  the  highest  award  pre- 
sented at  Paris,  has  just  been  given  to  the 
Whiting  Paper  Company. 

This  prize  is  awarded  in  competition  with  the 
world.  It  means  that  Whiting  Papers  are  the 
best  made  anywhere.  The  prize  is  awarded 
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which  they  are  put  up,  two  things  which  have 
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Whiting  papers. 
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possibility  of  a  quantity  of  low-grade  goods  hav- 
ing found  their  way  into  the  South  African  mar- 
ket. There  has  certainly  been  a  lot  of  rubbish 
sent  thither,  a  matter  to  which  the  United  States 
consuls  will  probably  give  some  little  attention." 

It  should  be  noted  that  English  commercial  pub- 
lications always  anticipate  effective  work  from 
American  consuls.  If  it  be  true  that  low-grade 
tinned  meats  have  been  sent  by  the  big  American 
packing-houses  to  South  Africa,  and  for  this  rea- 
son Australian  meat  is  preferred  to  American 
meat,  it  is  simply  another  illustration  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  some  American  manufacturers. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Queen  of  Siam's  Carriages.  — Th 3  Queen 
of  Siam  has  had  three  very  smart  carriages  built 
for  her  in  England — a  landau,  a  victoria,  and  a  so- 
ciable— that  would  create  a  sensation  at  Newport, 
if  the  good  lady  should  elect  to  show  them  there. 
The  workmanship  is  solid,  and  there  is  none  of  the 
gewgaw  generally  seen  on  the  equipages  of  Indian 
princes.  It  is  much  better  ordering  carriages  than 
guns  and  ammunition  of  European  makers. 

The  Siamese  queen  has  also  a  bicj-cle  ;  but  what 
she  really  ought  to  possess,  if  she  desires  to  be  in 
the  "procession,  is  an  automobile.  Doubtless  this 
will  come  next,  for  the  roads  in  Bangkok  are  said 
to  be  a  great  deal  better  than  those  in  America  or 
in  England.  For  the  present  the  three  new  car- 
riages will  serve  to  keep  her  little  dark-eyed  maj- 
estv  busy  showing  her  amiable  Khoulalonkorn's 
subjects  how  sweet  she  looks  enthroned  on  the 
back  seats.  The  crown  prince  of  Siam,  now  being 
educated  in  England,  will  probably  send  his  par- 
ents an  "auto  "  next  Christmas.  He  is  a  very  in- 
telligent, progressive  youngster. — Boston  Herald. 


Minister   Conger,  as  Remembered   in   Iowa. 

—Out  in  Iowa  people  are  talking  much  of  Minis- 
ter Conger  these  days,  and  recall  with  pride  the 
fact  that  he  gained  his  start  in  public  life  while  a 
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resident  of  that  State.  The  Des  Moines  Capital 
says  that  when  Minister  Conger  returned  to  Iowa 
after  his  second  term  as  Minister  to  Brazil,  his 
fellow  citizens,  in  view  of  his  distinction,  had 
planned  a  demonstration  in  his  honor.  The  min- 
ister was  met  at  the  train,  and  welcomed  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  gladly.  But  when  he  heard  of  the 
reception  plans,  he  immediately  showed  his  mod- 
esty,  and  said  :  "If  you  do  what  will  please  me, 
you'll  not  have  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  sim- 
ply done  my  duty  as  any  other  American  citizen 
in  like  position  would  do,  and  am  no  hero.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  public  demonstration  would  be 
proper,  and  I  know  I  do  not  want  it."  The  demon- 
stration never  occurred. 

"Conger  learned  how  to  make  good  orations 
while  he  was  serving  in  Congress,"  said  George 
Gee.  "  When  he  was  first  elected  to  office  he 
couldn't  make  a  speech  to  save  his  life.  He  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  say  all  right,  but  he  was  so 
modest  he'd  never  take  a  hand  in  anything  unless 
it  was  his  duty.  That  was  his  great  word — duty. 
Well,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  he  found 
that  he  would  have  to  make  some  speeches  in  or- 
der to  represent  his  constituents  properly.  So  he 
set  about  learning  to  be  an  orator.  He  was  a  deep 
student,  and  he  would  sit  up  late  at  night  poring 
over  volumes  and  studying  the  conditions  of  the 
country.  Then  he  would  rehearse  in  his  room, 
and  by  the  end  of  his  terms  in  Congress  he  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  fine  orator,  one  of  those 
natural  orators  who  say  what  they  mean,  and  talk 
because  they  have  something  to  say.  He  had  been 
too  diffident  before,  but  when  it  was  his  duty  he 
learned  how  to  speak  well  in  public." 

Conger's  attention  to  the  old  soldiers  is  one  of 
the  things  most  talked  about.  A  veteran,  speak- 
ing of  the  major,  said  :  "Conger  never  forgot  a 
promise.  When  an  old  soldier  would  speak  to  him 
about  a  pension  or  some  reward  or  action  of  Con- 
gress, Conger  would  take  a  great  and  immediate 
attention,  and  would  listen  to  every  detail  of  the 
case.  If  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  meritorious,  he 
would  say:  'Write  to  me  about  this  when  Con- 
gress is  in  session,  and  I'll  attend  to  it.'  That  is 
the  old  song  sung  by  most  Congressmen  who  want 
to  get  rid  of  any  promise.  But  with  Conger  it  was 
different.  Whenever  a  veteran  wrote  and  recalled 
the  circumstances,  Conger  would  take  the  matter 
up  before  the  department  of  Congress,  and  he 
never  failed  to  do  a§  he  promised." 

Minister  Conger  met,  and  wooed,  and  won  his 
wife  at  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111.  It 
was  a  college  match,  as  both  bride  and  groom  were 
attending  school  together  there.  The  bride  was 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Pike,  and  the  match  was  a  romantic 
one.  Both  were  attracted  to  the  other  by  their 
brightness  in  classes  and  by  the  good  spirit  which 
pervaded  every  action  and  word.  This  was  in 
antebellum  days,  and  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
put  a  temporal  end  to  their  love-making,  as 
cruel  war  intervened.  Mr.  Conger  went  away  to 
war,  serving  with  gallantry  and  distinction,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  major.  During  his  absence  Miss 
Pike  was  true  to  him,  and  kept  in  touch  by  con- 
stant watch  and  continued  correspondence.  The 
years  spent  apart  only  intensified  their  affection, 
and  they  were  married  when  the  war  was  over, 
the  school  days'  courtship  resulting  in  thirty-four 
years  of  happy  wedded  life.  They  were  married 
at  Galesburg  in  1866,  and  there  Major  Conger  prac- 
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Soap 
Truth 


There's  no  something  for  nothing, —  no 
free  premiums  —  you  pay  or  over-pay  for 
all  you  get. 

It's  your  full  money's  worth  of  B.  T. 
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The  "Royal  Blue" 
Wickless  Oil  Stove 

burns  vaporized  kerosene  at  a  cost  of 
y2  cent  an  hour.  Safe,  simple,  efficient. 
No  order  or  smoke.  Will 
boil  a  gallon  of  water  in  12 
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Best  Turkish 
Bath  Cabinet 


$5 


We  sell  for  $5  the  very  lat- 
est folding  bath  cabinet,  with 
rigid  rubber  walls,  steel  frame 
and  door;  heater  and  vapor- 
izer included.  We  guarantee 
it  to  be  by  far  the  best  cabinet 
ever  sold  for  $5. 

Send  No  Money 

"We  send  by  express  on  ap- 
proval without  asking  any  de- 
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suit.  Medicines  free.  We 
employ  a  physician  to  pre- 
scribe medicated  baths  for  our  customers,  and  send,  free, 
the  proper  drugs  for  treating  any  disease  you  mention. 
AfCfUTC  Write  for  our  catalogue.  We  consign  cabi- 
MUI-HI  I  O   nets  to  good  agents.     They  pay  as  they  sell. 
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room  just  before  retiring.  By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise 
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it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart. 

It  is  the  only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining 
perfect  nealth,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS,  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 

and  revitalizes  the  whole  body. 

Pupils  are  of  both  sexes  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to  eighty- 
six,  and  all  recommend  the  system.  Since  no  two  people  are  in  the 
same  physical  condition  individual  instructions  are  given  in 
each  case. 

Write  at  once  for  full  information  and  Booklet  containing  en- 
dorsements from  many  of  America's  leading  citizens  to 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  34-36  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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tised  law  for  a  time,  then  moved  to  the  farm  near 
Dexter. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  who 
early  learned  that  Mr.  Conger  was  not  to  be  balked 
or  bluffed.  A  missionary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  duly  provided  with  passports  and  creden- 
tials, was  stopped  by  the  officials  and  held  in  the 
military  quarters  on  some  paltry,  trumped-up 
charge.  The  missionary  sent  word  to  Minister 
Conger,  and  the  minister  went  in  person  to  see 
about  it.  When  he  learned  the  trivial  nature  of 
the  trouble,  he  demanded  the  release  of  the  mis- 
sionary, saying  he  was  an  American  citizen,  and 
as  such  his  rights  must  be  respected.  "But  my 
orders  are  to  hold  him  here,"  said  the  officer. 
"And  my  orders  from  the  United  States  are  to 
demand  his  release."  "He  must  stay  here  until  it 
suits  his  Majesty  to  release  him."  "The  United 
States  of  America  demands  his  immediate  re- 
lease," quietly  rejoined  Minister  Conger,  "and  we 
are  used  to  getting  what  we  want."  The  mission- 
ary was  given  his  freedom  at  once. — Chicago  Trib- 


MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 

Keeping  Them  Off.— "Eliza,  why  do  you  write 
so  many  letters  in  such  hot  weather  ?"  "Well,  Da- 
vid, if  I  don't  keep  all  our  relatives  posted  on  the 
awful  heat  here  they  will  be  landing  on  us  to  visit." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 


Impressed. — He  :  "I  have  just  returned  from  a 
little  railroad  trip,  and  the  scenery  did  me  good." 
She  :  "Nature  was  grand,  was  she  ?" 
He  :   "Yes  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  the  advertise- 
ments in  more  gorgeous  colors." — Bazar. 


Patriotism  in  the  Barnyard.— AUNT  JIakdy  : 
"What  on  'arth  hev  yew  done?" 

Unci.E  Josh  :  "I  told  y'  I'd  hev  revenge  on  them 
China  folks,  an'  I  swow  I  hev.  I've  killed  every 
dinged  Shanghai  in  th'  roost."— Syracuse  Herald. 


Quick  Action.  — Gillig  missed  his  pocketbook 
the  other  morning  and  at  [once  advertised  for  it. 
When  he  returned  home  in  the  evening  he  found  it 
in  the  pocket  of  his  other  trousers.  "Mein  cra- 
cious!"  he  said.  "It  pays  to  advertise  like  de 
teffle."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Situation.— 

We've  lately  mastered  Spanish  names 

Across  the  sparkling  seas  ; 
Of  kopjes,  laagers,  trekking  velds, 

We  speak  with  fluent  ease. 
Now  if  with  China  there  is  war 

We'll  have  to  learn  Chinese. 

J"dge. 

The  Strenuous  Life.— New  REPORTER  (tired 
out)  :  "To-day  is  Saturday,  and  you  know  that 
this  State  now  has  a  Saturday  half-holiday  law 
which " 

City  Editor  :  "By  Jinks!  I  nearly  forgot  it. 
Rush  out  and  get  up  a  five-column  article  on  how 
the  day  is  being  observed."— JVeiv  York  Weekly. 
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Ordering  by  the  Card.— DINER  (to  restaurant 
waiter):  "What  have  you  got  for  dinner  ?" 

WAITER  :  "Roastbeeffricasseedchickenstewed- 
lambhashbakedandf riedpotatoescollegep  u  d  d  i  n  g 
milkteaandcoffee." 

DlNEK  :  "Give  me  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth. 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  syllables."—  Tit-Bits. 


Kival  Thrills.— The  Seaman  :  "Have  you  ever 
been  on  a  battle-ship  when  she  clears  for  action?" 

The  Landsman-  :  "No." 

Tm  SEAMAN  :  "Well,  it  is  the  most  thrilling 
and  impressive  moment  you  can  conceive." 

The    Landsman:    "Oh,    I    don't  know. 
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A  WONDERFUL  CLOCK. 

The  mechanism  of  a  Prentiss  Calendar  Clock  is  most 
interesting  Hy  carefully  adjusted  ratchets  and  cogs,  on 
six  windings  a  year  it  tells  month,  date,  dav,  hour,  minute 
ana  second  I  hese  clocks  are  made  so  accurate  that  they 
vary  but  a  few  seconds  a  year,  which  fact  has  led  to  their 
adoption  by  many  railroads  and  banks.  Those  desirous 
pi  obtaining  a  catalogue  are  referred  to  the  advertisement 
in  another  column. 
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THE  "JEWEL." 


Genuine  Cut  Glass 

(Express  Charges  Prepaid.) 

The  "  Jewel  "  is  a  cut  glass  bowl,  eight  inches  in  diameter 

rmrl  three  qnrl   n  hnlf  inches  hio-h      /T  his  design  is  taken  from  our  handsome- \ 

ana  tnrec  ana  a  nan  mcnes  nign.  ^  ,y  nillstf.attd  catalogue,  mailed  free,  j 
The  glass  from  which  it  is  made  is  the  very  best  it  is  possible 
to  produce.  This  bowl  is  thick,  heavy,  and  deeply  cut.  It 
rings  clear  as  a  bell.  A  brilliant  ornament.  The  bowl,  like  all 
goods  manufactured  by  us,  is  cut  by  hand — not  with  acid. 
There  are  three  important  points  of  difference  between  hand 
and  acid  finished  cut  glass  : 

Brilliancy    =    Sharpness    -     Price. 

For  this  reason  hand  finished  is  vastly  superior  to  acid  finished 
cut  glass.     Every  piece  of  cut  glass   manufactured   by    us    is 

hand  polished — we  guarantee  it. 

The  point  of  price  has  heretofore  sharply  divided  the 
genuine  from  the  acid  finished,  but  our  new  way  of  selling  cut 
glass  enables  you  to  buy  the  genuine  article  at  a  less  price 
than  dealers  charge  for  the  inferior  goods.  Our  new  method 
is  very  simple — no  retailer's  profits — direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  We  use  the  very  best  glass  and  employ  the  very 
best  labor.  We  pay  the  express  charges  to  all  points  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River ;   (•«  J^"^*™) 


OUR  AGREEMENT. 


Send  us  $4.50  and  we  will  ship  you  the 
bowl  by  express,  prepaid,  if  you  live  eastof 
Mississippi  River;  iadd  50c.  for  expressage 
west  of  Mississippi  River).  If,  after  you  have  received  the  bowl,  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  it,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be 
returned  at  once  and  without  question. 


T  We   refer   to    the  publishers   of  this   magazine    as  to  our  reliability. 

^J  Let  us  send  you — FREE — our  complete  Cut  Glass  Catalogue. 
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J  BRILLIANT  CUT  GLASS  CO.,  42  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.    \ 


Play  Whist? 


Then  You  Will  Be  Interested  in  This  Table. 

IT  is  intended  for  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  Illustra- 
tion, the  large  cut  is  the  table  set  up  for  use.  The 
small  disk  is  the  pocket  for  holding  the  cards  It  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  revolves.  The 
dot  on  the  margin  shows  the  spring  which  controls  it 
At  the  side  is  the  table  folded.  The  pocket  holds 
sixteen  decks  of  cards.  There  are  sixteen  hands  and 
each  player  has  four  leads.  After  playinga  hand, cards 
are  replaced  in  the  pockets,  and  by  touching  the  spring, 
a  new  hand  is  before  each  player  The  advantages 
over  trays  are  no  lost  cards,  no  errors  and  a  place  on 
which  to  play.  The  table  is  made  in  oak  or  mahogany 
and  is  a  handsome,  substantial  piece  of  furniture. 
Price  of  each  $6.00,  f.o.b.  cars,  Green  Bay,  Wfe. 
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you  ever  seen  a  golf-club  champion  get  ready  to 
drive?" — Life. 


Something  New.— MERCHAN1  :  "What's  the 
matter  with  your  writing  this  morning— new 
pen?" 

Bookkeeper  :  "No,  sir." 

Merchant  :  "New  ink  ? " 

Bookkeeper  :  "No,  sir." 

Merchant  :    "What  then  ?  " 

Bookkeeper  :  "Neuralgia."— New  York  Weekly. 


Favorable.— Mr.  Flvhigh  :  "Of  course  you're 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  round  about 
here.     Do  you  know  Glen  Accron?" 

Native  :  "Aye,  weel." 

MR.  FLYHIGH  (who  has  just  bought  the  estate): 
"What  sort  of  a  place  is  it,  in  your  opinion  ?  " 

Native  :  "Well,  if  ye  saw  thede'il  tethered  on't 
ye'd  just  say,  '  Puir  brute.'" — Glasgow  Evening 
Times. 


At  the  Literary  Reception.— Old  Hand  : 
"There  go  two  authors;  Snooks,  the  author  of 
'The  Harp  of  the  Passions,'  and  Saddler,  who 
wrote  'The  Carriage  Painters'  Manual.'" 

Enthusiastic  Young  Lady  :  "Which  is  the  one 
with  the  flashing  eye  and  the  dark  locks  clustering 
about  a  marble  brow  ?  " 

Old  Hand:  "That's  Saddler."— Boston  Trans- 
cript. 


A.  Contradiction.— Politician  :  "My  boy,  the 
door  to  every  successful  business  is  labeled 
'Push.'" 

Thoughtful  Youth  :  "Isn't  your  business  a 
successful  one,  sir  ?  " 

Politician:  "Well,  yes,  I  flatter  myself  that  it 
is  very  successful.     Why  do  you  ask  that?" 

Thoughtful  Youth  :  "Because,  sir,  I  see  your 
door  is  labeled  'Pull.'" — Detroit  Free  Press. 


His  Requests.— A  Western  editor  has  received 
the  following  unique  letter  :  "Send  me  a  few 
copies  of  the  paper  which  had  the  obituary  and 
verses  about  the  death  of  my  child  a  week  or  two 
ago.  You  will  publish  the  enclosed  clipping  about 
my  niece's  marriage.  And  I  wish  you  would  men- 
tion in  your  local  colums,  if  it  don't  cost  me,  that 
I  am  going  to  have  a  few  extra  bull  calves  to  sell. 
Send  me  a  couple  of  extra  copies  of  the  paper  this 
week,  but  as  my  time  is  out  you  can  stop  my 
paper,  as  times  are  too  hard  to  waste  money  on  a 
newspaper. ' ' — Exchange. 


CHRONIC 


Rheumatism 


A   physician   in    Spotswood,    N.  J., 

writes:     "Mr.    B called  on  me  a 

few  days  ago  and  left  with  me  a  sample 
bottle  of  Tartarlithine,  which  I  gave  to 
a  patient  with  an  obstinate  case  of 
chronic  rheumatism.  As  soon  as  the 
Tartarlithine  was  used,  the  patient  sent 
for  more  of  the  remedy,  stating  that  it 
had  acted  splendidly.  The  same  patient 
had  taken  every  preparation  and  com- 
bination conceivable.  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  send  a  couple  of  bottles 
for  this  patient  and  for  another  in  simi- 
lar trouble.  Yours,  &c,  J.  G.  D. 

Tartarlithine  is  supplied  in  bottles 
containing  50  doses  at  $1.00,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  all  druggists  or  post- 
free  by  mail.  Pamphlets  with  Testi- 
monials sent  free. 


McKesson  &  robbins 

95  Fulton  Street  New   York 

SOU  AGE'ITS  FOR  THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


TARTAN    PILLS 

Cure  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver, 
Bilious  Headaches,  &c,  which  often 
accompany    Rheumatic    conditions. 

25c.  per  Bottle 
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TTLSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

6HIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

BED  SEAL 
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New  York. 


Chicago. 


,St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

8ALEH 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
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RACTICAL  painters  say  that  when 
they  come  to  repaint  a  house 
which  has  been  painted  with  ready- 
mixed  paint  or  combination  White  Lead 
(so-called),  it  costs  more  to  prepare  the 
surface  than  to  apply  the  paint. 

The  moral  is  to  use  only  Pure  White 
Lead,  because  it  is  not  only  more  durable, 
but  is  always  in  good  condition  for  repaint- 
ing.    These  brands  are  genuine. 

FRPP     For  colors  use  National   Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
FKI  Lead    Tinting    Colors.      Any    shade   desired    is    readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  sho.v-s 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
perience With  Paints"  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,   ioo    William  Street,  New   York. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


China. 


September  10. — The  Chinese  minister  at  Wash- 
ington has  received  an  imperial  edict  con- 
ferring on  Li  Hung  Chang  extraordinary 
power  for  the  complete  settlement  of  the 
Chinese  trouble,  without  referring  to  the 
Emperor. 

Li  Hung  Chang  has  promised  Consul  Goodnow 
that  he  will  telegraph  to  the  local  officials  of 
Chih-li  to  furnish  escort  to  the  treaty  ports 
for  all  missionaries  still  there. 

It  is  reported  that  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
have  agreed  not  to  evacuate  Peking  until 
full  satisfaction  for  recent  outrages  has  been 
obtained. 

September  11. — Li  Hung'Chang  will  proceed  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  to  Peking,  to  cooper- 
ate with  Prince  Ching  toward  peace  nego- 
tiations. He  has  asked  personal  protection 
from  the  powers,  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  will 
procure  steamer  accommodations. 
The  Italian  Government  will  demand  indem- 
nity from  China  immediately,  and  if  granted, 
Italian  intervention  will  be  considered  ter- 
minated. 

September  12. — A  despatch  fron  Tien-Tsin  says 
that  according  to  information  furnished  by 
Prince  Ching,  the  Chinese  Emperor  and 
Dowager-Empress  are  at  Kalgan. 
The  Russo-Chinese  bank  at  Peking,  which  has 
closed  and  will  remove  to  Shanghai,  will 
confiscate,  as  part  of  the  indemnity  to  be 
paid  to  Russia,  the  imperial  university  fund 
of  5,000,000  taels. 

A  body  of  the  allied  troops  left  Tien-Tsin  on 
September  8  to  attack  two  near-by  cities, 
where  the  presence  of  Boxers  threatened 
Tien-Tsin. 

September  13  — The  assassin  of  Baron  von  Ket- 
teler  has  been  arrested  by  the  Japanese  in 
Peking. 
The  Russian  Government,  it  is  reported,  favor 
the  restoration  to  power  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  the  punishment  of  Prince  Tuan. 

A  Japanese  officer  at  Chsong,  Korea,  reports 
many  murders,  on  the  frontier,  by  the 
Chinese. 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  from 
the  consul  at  Amoy,  China,  a  telegram  that 
the  British  and  Japanese  marines  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  that  shops  are  reopening. 

September  14  —The  town  of  Tu-Liu  was  taken 
without  opposition  and  burned. 

Further    massacres    of  Roman   Catholic  mis- 
sionaries by  Chinese  are  reported. 
Reports  from   Cha-Ting  and  Sin-Fu,  Western 
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Szechuen,  say  that  most  of  the  property  of 
foreigners  has  been  looted  or  burned. 

September  15.— Li  Hung  Chang  has  proceeded 
north  from  Shanghai ;  it  is  reported  i& 
Shanghai  that  the  Germans  intend  seizing 
the  Grand  Canal  at  several  points. 

September  16.— Reports  from  Tien-Tsin  describe 
an  engagement  between  the  14th  infantry 
and  2,000    Boxers  in  which  200  Chinese  are 

slain. 
Li  Hung  Chang  is  reported  at  Taku  on  board 
a  Russian  vessel. 

South  Africa. 

September  11  —A  large  number  of  American  ref- 
ugees from  the  Transvaal  are  said  to  be 
living  in  caves  on  the  side  of  Table  Moun- 
tain, at  Cape  Town,  unable  to  pay  rent. 

September  12.  — President  Kruger  and  several 
Transvaal  State  officials  arrive  at  Lorenzo 
Marques,  whence  they  propose  to  sail  for 
Europe. 

September  14.— Lord  Roberts  issues  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  Boers,  pointing  out  that  the  ab- 
dication of  President  Kruger  and  the  sick- 
ness of  General  Botha  made  futile  further 
resistance. 
The  occupation  of  Komatipoort  is  expected  to 
end  the  active  warfare,  the  task  of  the  British 
troops  being  probably  confined  to  subduing 
guerilla  bands. 

September  15.— Lord  Roberts  reports  the  cap- 
ture by  General  French  of  Barberton,  in  the 
Transvaal. 

The  Boer  delegates  at  The  Hague  have  issued 
an  appeal  for  intervention  to  all  nations. 

At  Johannesburg,  famine  prices  are  prevail- 
ing. 

September  16. — It  was  at  first  reported  that 
President  Kruger  was  held  a  captive  by  the 
Portugese  Government ;  it  is  now  reported 
that  they  will  allow  President  Kruger  to  go 
to  Europe,  giving  him  safe-conduct. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

September  10. — The  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Cur- 
zon,  telegraphs  that  the  deaths  from  cholera 
for  the  week  ending  September  1  were  : 
Native  states,  1,930;  British  districts,  4,021. 

September  n.— The  cotton  market  at  Liverpool 
becomes  feverish  over  the  Galveston,  Texas, 
disaster  ;  in  Lancashire,  26,000  looms  have 
stopped  and  24,000  operatives  are  idle. 

September  12. — Chili  has  rejected  the  claim  of 
Bolivia  to  a  port  on  the  Pacific. 

A  commercial  treaty  between  France  and 
Haiti  is  sanctioned  by  the  latter's  legisla- 
ture, and  is  sent  to  Paris  for  ratification. 

Philippines :  At  the  first  public  legislative 
session  of  the  Philippine  Commission  $1,000,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  highways  and 
bridges. 

September  13. — Head  hunting  in  Formosa  by  the 
aborigines  continues  ;  several  Japanese  offi- 
cials have  been  killed. 

September  14.  —  Great  damage  caused  by  storm 
is  reported  from  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

September    15. — The    bubonic    plague   still    in- 
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Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign  : 

September  10.  — Early  returns  from  the  Maine 
elections,  from  200  towns  out  of  312,  indicate 
that  the  Republican  plurality  will  be  about 
32,291. 
The  Chicago  platform  Democrats  served 
notice  on  Richard  Croker  that  they  would 
not  support  John  B.  Stanchfield  for  gover- 
nor, or  any  other  man  whose  record  in  1896 
had  to  be  explained. 

September  n. — A  bombshell  was  thrown  into 
the  Democratic  state  convention  at  Sara- 
toga by  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  de- 
nouncing the  ice  trust.  Tammany  leaders 
hastily  suppressed  it. 

September  12.— The  Democratic  state  conven- 
tion at  Saratoga  nominates  John  B.  Stanch- 
field  for  governor  and  William  F.  Mackey 
for  lieutenant-governor. 

September  14. — Republican  mass-meetings  are 
held  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx. 

September  16. — Cuba:  In  the  election  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  of  delegates  to  Cuban  constitutional 
convention,  the  Nationalists,  anti-annexa- 
tionists,  triumphed  in  the  province  of  Ha- 
vana. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

September  10. — The  situation  at  Galveston  is  re- 
ported to  be  desperate,  as  people  are  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  fresh  water  and  food  sup- 
plies. Acting  Secretary  of  War  Meiklejohn, 
on  application  of  the  governor  of  Texas,  or- 
ders 10,000  tents  and  50,000  rations  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  reported  property  loss  is 
estimated  at  $50,000,000. 

September  11. — The  governor  of  Texas  places 
Galveston  city  and  island  under  martial  law  ; 
the  troops  are  to  compel  the  people  to  bury 
the  dead.  Miss  Helen  Gould  gives  50,000  ra- 
tions to  the  sufferers  ;  relief  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  is  being  received. 

September  12— A  general  strike  of  the  miners 
in  the  anthracite  coal  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  ordered. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  negroes,  ar- 
rested in  Galveston,  were  found  with  jewelry 
taken  from  the  dead.  They  have  been  tried 
by  court-martial  and  shot.  New  York  thus 
far  has  raised  about  $80,000  for  the  relief  fund. 

The  census  bureau  announces  these  popula- 
tions :  Camden,  N.  J.,  75,935  ;  Fall  River,  104,- 
893  ;  Holyoke,  Mass.,  45,712. 

September  13.  —  Conditions  in  Galveston  are 
slowly  beginning  to  improve;  the  railroads 
have  applied  to  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  War  Department  to  construct  temporary 
bridges  which  will  enable  railroad  commu- 
nication with  Galveston  to  be  resumed.  The 
New  Yrork  fund  reaches  $150,000. 
Mr.  Thielkuhl,  a  former  employee  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  accuses  Webster  Davis  of 
having  attempted,  while  in  office,  to  enlist 
Americans  in  the  Boer  ranks. 
Cuba  :  New  cases  of  3-ellow  fever  are  reported 
in  the  city. 

September  14. — Rear-Admiral  Sicard  dies  of 
apoplexy  at  Westernville,  N.  Y". 

September  15. — The  fund  for  the  relief  of  Gal- 
veston has  reached  $300,000. 

September  16.— During  the  last  eight  months  the 
emigration  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg  was 
138,418,  as  compared  with  105,511  for  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year. 
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Problem  502. 

By  L.   A.   KUIJERS. 
Black — Eight  Pieces. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  503. 

By  J.  A.  Ros. 

Second  Prize,  National  Swedish  Problem- 
Tourney. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

The  Brilliancy  Prizes  at  Paris. 

Mieses  Beats  Jaxowski. 

Awarded  First  Brilliancy  Prize  of  500  Francs. 

Vienna  Opening. 
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MIESES.  JANOWSKI. 

II  /lite.  Black. 
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24  Q-Kt  7(h)  15— B  sq  (i) 

25  Kt     li  5  B  x  Kt 

26  k  x  B  B—  Kt  5  (j) 

27  K— Kt  sq  B  x  Kt 

28  P  x  B  Kt-1?  sq 

29  K  K-KBsq  Kt-Kt  3 
10  Q     Q  7  K-Q  sq 
,1  Q  —  K  6  Kt— B  5 
j2  B  x  K  t  P  x  B 
53  Q  R  x  P 
wR-B  7 
,s  R  B  8  (k) 
36  Q-K  7 


Q  -  Q  B  4 

(J— Kt  4 

Q-OB4 

Resigns. 


Notes  from  The  Field,  London. 

(a)  3..,  B  Kt  =;,  or  Kt  x  P,  yield  safe  variations. 
The  move  made  is  unfavorable  to  Black. 

(b)  To  get  a  good  sortie  for  the  Q,  but,  even  so, 
the  Q  is  out  of  play  <>n  the  Q's  side. 

fc>  Taking  the  15  ,-it  once  would  leave  the  Q  P 
weak,  but  with  the  text  move  he  weakens  the 
Pawns  for  Castling  Q  R.  He  has,  however,  only  a 
choice  of  evils. 

<d  The  alternative  would  be  Q  B  2;  at  Kt  3, 
the  Q  has  no  scope  whatever. 

(e>  Had  Black  played  Q  I;  2,  White  could  not 
have   made   the   t<  e,   because  of   14. .,  Kt  x 

Kt  ;  ii  Q  x   Kt,  I'— 15  3,  with  a  less  cramped  game 
than  actually  01 

if  I   The  initiation  of  a  brilliant  finish. 

The  alternative   would     have  been  Q — B   2, 
but  only  to  make  a  better  fight. 

(h)  This   beautiful   move   was    probably    over- 


looked by  Janowski  when  he  gave  up  the  K  Kt  P. 
From  this  point  Black's  game  is  lost  by  force. 

(i)  If  24. .,  R  x  Q,  then  25  P  x  k,  R— Kt  sq  ;  26  R  x 

Kt,  and  wins. 

ijt  To  release  the  inactive  Queen.  Here  is  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  initial  inferiority  of  the 
Queen's  move. 

(k">  Another  brilliant  move  to  conclude  this 
beautiful  game.  If  R  x  K  ;  36  R  x  K,  R  x  R  ;  37 
Q  x  P  ch,  K-Kt  2  ;  38  Q  x  R,  followed  by  Q-Kt  7 
and  Queening  the  P. 

Tschigorix  vs.  Mortimer. 

Awarded  Second  Brilliancy  Prize  of  300  Francs. 

Steinitz  Gambit. 


TSCHIGORIN. 

White. 

1  P— K4 

2  Kt-Q  B  3 

3  P-B  4 

4  P-Q  4  (a) 

5  K— K  2 

6  Px  P 

7  Kt-B  3 

8  Px  Kt 
9Q-Ksq 

10  K— Q  2 

11  Q— B  2 

12  B— Q  3 

13  P  x  P  ch 

14  Kt— K  5 


MORTIMER. 

Black. 
P— K  4 
K-QB3 
P  x  P 
Q-R  5  ch 
P-Q  4 
B-Kt5ch 
Castles 
Kt— B3 
R-K  sq  ch(b) 

Q-R  4 

15— Kt  s 
R— K  6 
K— Kt  sq 
R— K  7  ch 


Notes  by  Emit  Kemeny. 


TSCHIGORIN. 

White. 

15  Q  x  .R 

16  B  x  B 

17  K-Q  3 

18  K— B  4 

19  B-B  3 

20  Kt-Q  7  ch 

21  B  x  P  ch 

22  Kt-Q  5  ch 

23  Kt  x  Q 

24  Px  P 

25  P-Q  Kt  4 

26  R-Q  sq  ch 

27  B— B  6ch 


MORTIMER. 

Black. 
BxQ 
Kt-K  5ch 
Kt— B  7ch 
Q-R  5 
P-QB4 
K— B  2 
Q  x  B  (c) 
K  x  Kt 
Kt  x  R 
B-R4 
B— B  2 
K-K  sq 
Resigns  (d). 


(al  Which  establishes  the  Steinitz  Gambit.  The 
White  King  will  be  subjected  to  a  pretty  severe 
attack,  but  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated as  yet  that  the  play  is  disadvantageous 
for  White. 

(b)  Hardly  good.  The  Q  R  was  well  placed  at 
Q  sq,  and  Black  should  have  endeavored  to  get  his 
K  R  into  action.  Q — R  4,  followed  by  B — Kts  and 
K  R — K  sq,  was  a  much  stronger  continuation. 

(c)  He  had  hardly  any  better  play.  KxKt  might 
have  been  answered  by  P — K  Kt  3,  and  P  x  P. 

(d)  He  can  not  well  play  K — B  sq,  for  R — Q  8  ch, 
followed  by  P  — Kt  8  (Q,)  would  win.  Nor  is  K — K  2 
any  better.  White  plays  Kt — Q  5  ch  and  Kt  x  B, 
winning  easily. 

R.  Teichmann,  in  Tlie  B.  C.  J/.,  says  concerning 
Black's  13th  move:  "Force  of  habit.  I  fail  to  see 
why  Black  did  not  simply  play  K  x  P  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  how  White  could  ever  have  obtained 
a  counter-attack." 

The  Games  Lasker  Drew. 

The  rules  of  the  Paris  Tournament  required  the 
first  Draw  to  be  played  over.     If  the  second  game 
resulted  in  a  Draw  the  players  scored  half  a  point. 
Giuoco  Piano. 


TSCHIGORIN. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 
B— B  4 

P-Q  3 
Kt-B  3 
B— K  3 

.  Q-K2 

8  Castles 

9  P  x  B 

10  B— Q  2 

11  B  x  B 

12  K  R— Ksq 

13  Q-K- 3 


LASKER. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
B— B  4 
Kt— B  3 
P-Q  3 
B-Kt3 
B— K  3 
B  x  K  B 
B-R4 
B  x  Kt 
Q— K  2 
Kt— Q2 
Castles 


TSCHIGORIN.  LASKER. 

White.  Black. 

14  Kt— Q  2  Kt-B  4 
nQ  R— QsqKt— K  3 
16  Kt— Bsq    P— B  4 


17  Px  P 

18  Kt-Kt  3 

19  P-B  S 

20  Q  x  R 

21  R  x  Q 

22  Kt — K  2 

23  Kt  x  B  P 

24  K — P.  sq 
Drawn. 


R  x  P 

R-B  5 
Kt  x  P 
P  x  Q 
Kt  x  R 
Kt— 15  4 
R— K  sq 
K— B  2 


Ruy  Lopez. 


LASKER. 

White. 
i  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  15 

3  15     Kt5- 

4  B— R  4 

5  Castles 

6  Kt—  B  3 

7  P-Q  4 

8  Kt-Q  5 

9  Kt  x  Kt 

10  Q  x  P 

11  15  x  Kt 

12  15-Q  2 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
P— K   4 

Kt-Q  B  3 

P-QR3 
Kt— B  3 
B-K  2 

P-Q  3 
Kt-Q  2 
Ktx  P 
P  x  Kt 
Castles 
Q  x  B 
B-Q  sq 


LASKER. 

White. 
.3  B-B  3 

14  P—  B  4 

15  K — R  sq 

16  Kt— Kt  4 

17  P— Q  R  4  Q— Kt'3 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
P-K  B3 
Q-Kt  4 
P— B3 
P-Q  4 


18  Q  x  Q 

19  P-R  s 

20  P  x  P 

■  i  Kt     Q  3 
22  K  R-K  sq 


Q 
R2 

QB4 
-Qsq 
-B  2 


Draw  agreed  upon 


Pelroff's  Defense. 


MORTIMER. 

White. 

1  P— K4 

2  Kt— KB  3 
3Kt     B3 

4  B-B  4 

5  Q-R  2 

6  P—  K  R  3 

7  P-  R  3 

8  P-Q  Kt4 

9  Casilcs 

10  K-R  2 

11  Q-Qsq 

12  Kt— (,)  s 

13  B  x  Kt 
M  B— R  2 

15*    Q3 

16  P— B  3 
.7  Q  x  Kt 

18  P  x  Q 

19  P— K   B  4 

20  Q   P  X  P 


MARSHALL. 

HI  ack. 

P— K4 
Kt-K  B  3 
B— Kt5 
Castles 
P    n 
Kt     B  3 
BR  4 
B-Kt  3 
Kt-KR  4 
Kt-B  5 
Kt-Q  5 
Kt  xQ  Kt 
P-B  3  Q 
Q     1:3 
B-K  3 

KtxKt  ch 
QxQ 
P-Q  4 
Px  K  P 
15  x  B 


IMKR. 

While. 
11  R  x  15 

22  P-B  5 

23  k— K  2 

24  R-K  3 

25  K  x  k 

26  15— Kt  2 

27  11      k  sq 

28  P     Q  B  4 

29  R—  Q  sq 

30  U-K  Kt  sq 

31  R  x  Kt   1' 

|2    k    x    k    P 

33  B-Kt  2 
14  B — k  sq 
)S  K  — Kt  3 
j6  P— K  k  4 

37  K— Kt  4 

38  P-K  5 
»  K-R  3 

kesigns. 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 
B— B  2 
QR     Qsq 
R-Q  6 
K  R-  Qsq 
k  x  R 

5  97 

K— B  sq 
R     K  7 
K-K  2 
R  x  K  P 
k  x   1!  P 
R-B  8 
k— I!  7 
k  x  P  ch 
k— ( >  k  7 

P—  K  5  ch 
k  x  B 
R— Kt8ch 
P— K  6 


Games  from  the  Munich  Tourney. 

A  Remarkable  Game. 


Ruy  Lopez. 


MAROCZV. 

II  hite. 

1  P— K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  Castles 

5  P-Q  4 

6  B  x  Kt 
7Px  P 

8  Q  x  Q  ch 

9  R-Q  sq  ch 

(a) 

10  Kt-B  3 

11  P-Q  Kt  3 

(b) 

12  B— Kt  2 

13  B  x  B 

14  Kt— Q  4 

15  K  x  Kt 

16  R— Q  2 

17  Q  R-Q  sq 

18  K— B  sq 

19  R  x  R 

20  K — K  2 

21  K — K  3 

22  P-Q  R  3 

23  R — Q  sq 

24  R-Q  2 

25  P-Q  Kt  4 

26  B  x  P  ch 

27  B— B  3 

28  P— B  3 

29  K  xR 


riLLSBt:RV. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
Kt-B  3 
Ktx  P 
Kt-Q  3 
6  Px  B 
Kt— B  4 
Kx  Q 
K-Ksq 

P-K  R3 
B-Kt  5 

Bx  Kt 
B— K  3 
Kt  x  Kt  (c) 
P-QB4 
R— Q  sq 
K-K  2 
R  x  R 
P-Q  Kt  3 
P-Q  R4 
R-K  sq 
P-K  Kt  3 
B-  B  4 

PR  5 
P  x  P 
P— B  4 
R-Qsq 
R  x  R 
P— R4 


MAROCZY. 

White. 

30  B— Kt  2 

31  P-Q  B  4! 

32  B— B  sq 

33  B—  Kt2 

34  P-Kt  3 

35  K-K  2 

36  K-Q  3 

37  B— R  sq 

38  B-B  3 

39  B— R  sq 

40  K — K  3 

41  P-R  3 

42  P— R  4 

43  K— Q  3 

44  Px  P 

45  B-B  3 

46  P  x  P 

47  P-B  4  (e) 

48  K— K  4 

49  P-B  5 

50  P-K  6 

51  P  x  P 

52  K-K  5 

53  K-Q  6 

54  K-B  5 

55  K-Kt  4 

56  K-R  3 

57  K— Kt  2 
58K-Rsq(g) 

Drawn. 


PILLSBt'RV. 

Black. 
P-Q  M4 
P-Kt  5(d) 
K— K  3 
B—  Kt8 
K-B  4 
B-R  7 
B-Kt  6 
Px  P 
K-K  3 
B-Q  8 
B— B7 
K— B  4 
B— Kt  6 
P-Kt  4 
K  x  P 

P-R  5 
K  x  P 
K-Kt  5 
B  x  P 
K-Kt  4 
PxP 
Bx  P 
B-Kt6 
P-B  5  (0 
K-B  4 
P-R  7 
K-K  5 
K-Q  6 


Notes  from  The  Evening  Post,  New   York. 

(a)  We  prefer  hereKt—  B  3,  followed  by  Kt— K2. 

(b)  An  innovation.  Generally  Kt — K  2,  fol- 
lowed by  B — Q  2  and  B — B  3,  is  played. 

(c)  Leaving  Bishops  of  opposite  colors  on  the 
board.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  play  in  store 
for  both  sides. 

(d)  After  PxP  the  Draw  would  be  obvious. 

(e)  The  beginning  of  a  splendid  combination 
which  saves  the  day. 

(f)  If  53. .,       K— B5  56  K— R3       K-Q  6 

54  K  x  P         K— K  6  57  K— Kt  2      P  queens  ch 

55  K-Kt  4     P-R  7  58  K  x  Q         K  x  li 

WThite  draws  against  the  Rook's  Pawn.  Like- 
wise, if  55.  .  .  .  K — Q  6,  White  draws  by  K  x  P. 

(g)  Clinching  the  Draw.  If  K  x  B,  White  is 
stalemated.  Black  may  ease  the  stalemate  posi- 
tion, but  to  no  purpose,  as  White  keeps  the  Bishop 
on  the  diagonal,  and  if  .  .  .  P — B  6,  B  x  P  and 
draws  against  the  R  P. 

Pili-Sbury  Beats  Siiowai.tir. 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


TILLSBURY. 

White. 

1  P-Q  4 

2  P— Q  B  4 

3  Kt-Q  B  3 

4  B-Kt  5 

5  P-K  3 

6  Kt— B  3 

7  B-Q  3 

8  Castles 

9  Bx  P 

10  B  x  B 

11  P-K  4 

12  B— Kt  3 

13  Kt  x  K  P 

14  P  x  Kt 

15  P-B  4 

16  K-R  sq 

17  B  x  B 

18  Q— Kt  4 

19  P-K  5 

20  Kt — K  4 


SHOWALTER. 

Black. 
P-Q  4 
P-K  3 
Kt— K  B  3 
B-K  2 
Q  Kt-Q  2 
Castles 
P-B  3 
PxP 
Kt     Q4 
QxB 
K  Kt— Kt  3 
P-K  4 
Kt  x  Kt 
Q  x  P 
Q— B  4  ch 
B-K  3 
P  x  B 
R— B3 
R-Kt3 
Q-B7 


PILLSBIRY.  SHOWALTER. 
White.  Black. 

2t  Kt-Kt  5  R  — K  B  sq 

22  Q— R  3  R— K  3 

23  Q-Q  Kt  3  Q  x  Q 

24  P  x  Q  P— Q  R  3 

25  P—  K  Kt  3  R-Q  sq 

26  K  R-Q  sq  R-Q  4 

27  P— R  4  K— B  sq 

28  R  x  R  K  P  x  R 

29  K—  Kt  2  K — K  2 

30  P— B  5  Kt— Q  2 
3,  R— K  sq  Kt  -1!  sq 
32  P-Q  Kt  4  P— R  4 


13  P  x  P  P— B  4 

34  P— K  6       R—  B  3 
iS  R-K  5       P— K  Kt  3 

36  P  x  P  PxP 

37  R  x  P  R— B  4 

38  R  x  R  P  x  R 

39  P-R  5        K-B  3 

40  K — 15  3        Resigns. 
The  ending  is  very  instructive.     If  40. .,  K  x  Kt ; 

41  P— K  7,  and   wins.     If  40. ..  Kt  x   P  ;  41  Kt  x  Kt  ; 

42  P— R6,  and  White  wins  with  his  B  P. 

Chess-Nuts. 

Carl  Schlechter,  who  divided  first  and  second 
prizes  with  Pillsbury  in  the  Munich  Tournament, 
is  associate-editor  of  the  Deutsche  Sckachzt  itung. 

The  third  edition  of  Mason's  "Principles  of 
Chess"  has  just  been  published.  The  very  fact 
that  a  third  edition  is  called  for  shows  that  it  is 
appreciated  by  the  students  of  Chess. 

Marshall's  game  with  Showalter  at  Paris  was 
remarkable,  lasting  147  moves.  The  position  near 
the  end  stood  :  Showalter— K  on  Q  8,  R  on  Q  Kt  a, 
Pawn  on  Q  7.  Marshall— K  on  Q  Kt  2,  R  on  Q  6, 
Pawn  on  K  R6  Marshall's  King  is  in  check,  and 
he  lost  by  K  R  sq,  whereas  K — R  2  would  have 
given  him  a  Drawi 

Historj  repeated  itself  al  Munich.  On  three 
previous  occasions  international  tournaments  re- 
sulted in  a  tie:  at  Wiesbaden,  [880,  I  hukburne, 
Knglisch,   and    A.   Schwarz   tied  ;    two   years   later 

steinitz  and  YVinawcr  had  an  equal  score  at  Vien- 
na; and  at  New  York,  18S9,  Tschigorin  and  Weiss 
drew  four  games  in  the  play-off. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  GREAT  COAL  STRIKE. 

THE  first  sensational  developments  in  connection  with  the 
coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  occurred  last  week,  when  sev- 
eral acts  of  violence  were  reported  in  the  mining  districts.  As 
the  result  of  a  clash  between  deputies  and  strikers  at  Shenan- 
doah, a  miner  and  child  were  shot  dead,  men  on  both  sides  were 
wounded,  and  state  troops  have  been  called  out.  "It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  incidents  as  these  do  not  presage  the  develop- 
ment of  any  more  desperate  conditions  than  now  prevail,"  says 
the  Baltimore  Herald  (Ind.) ,  adding  that "  the  danger  of  bloody 
collisions  at  any  moment  is  painfully  apparent." 

President  John  Mitchell,  who  is  directing  the  strike  from  Ha- 
zelton,  has  issued  another  manifesto  in  which  he  reiterates  his 
willingness  to  submit  all  points  at  issue  to  arbitration,  and 
points  out  that  the  whole  trouble  might  have  been  averted  if  the 
operators  had  been  willing  to  adopt  "the  same  system  of  adjust- 
ing wage  disputes  as  is  in  force  in  the  bituminous  coal  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  all  other  coal-producing  States  in 
America,  where  mine-operators  and  mine-workers  meet  annually 
in  joint  convention  and  reach  an  amicable  settlement  on  all  ques- 
tions governing  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment. "  He 
declares  that  he  will  not  ask  that  either  he  or  the  organization  of 
which  he  is  president  be  recognized,  provided  the  employers  are 
ready  to  confer  with  committees  of  their  employees,  meeting  "  in 
separate  halls  in  the  same  city  and  on  the  same  date."  The 
mine-operators,  however,  do  not  show  any  disposition  to  become 
parties  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  no  immediate  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  involved  is  looked  for.  All  signs  indicate,  re- 
marks the  Buffalo  E.x press  (Rep.),  that  "the  struggle  before  the 
miners  will  be  long  and  severe." 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  men  are  already  on 
strike.  The  alleged  grievances  of  the  miners  have  become  a 
prominent  topic  for  discussion  in  the  press  all  over  the  country, 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  of  the  most  conservative 
newspapers  express  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  strikers. 
The  New  York   Times  (Ind.)    points  out  many  reasons  "which 


go  toward  enlisting  public  sympathy  with  the  striking  miners. " 
The  Chicago  7 imes-Herald  (Rep.)  declares  that  "it  is  a  mock- 
ery to  speak  of  civil  liberty"  under  such  conditions  as  those  de- 
scribed in  the  miners'  manifestos,  and  calls  upon  the  employers 
to  settle  the  trouble  by  abolishing  the  company  store  and  making 
other  concessions.  The  Philadelphia  'Times  (Ind.)  especially 
commends  the  moderation  and  dignity  of  President  Mitchell's 
edict,  with  its  appeal  "to  be  law-abiding,  self-respecting,  and 
quiet."  The  Deseret  Evening  Meios  (Ind.)  states  that  "the  oper- 
ators do  not  seem  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument,"  and  asks  if 
the  company -store 
system  is  not  "rob- 
bery in  disguise." 
The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (Ind.), 
however,  believes 
that "  the  grievances 
set  forth  by  the 
United  Mine-Work- 
ers' Association  are 
not  the  grievances 
of  all  miners  em- 
ployed in  the  an- 
thracite coal-fields, 
but  of  men  employ- 
ed in  certain  collier- 
ies," adding  that 
the  strike  leaders 
"have  weakened 
their  own  position 
hopelessly  "  by  or- 
dering  a  strike 
against  all  employ- 
ers indiscriminately.  The  Detroit  Journal  (Rep.)  also  takes 
issue  against  the  miners,  declaring  that  there  is  no  widespread 
distress  in  the  coal  regions,  and  that  every  difference  would 
have  been  adjusted  by  an  appeal  to  the  law,  without  recourse 
to  the  strike. 

The  chief  issue  of  fact  raised  by  the  strike  is  the  question  of 
miners'  wages.  In  the  statement  published  by  President  Mit- 
chell, it  was  said  that  the  average  miner's  wage  is  "less  than 
S250  annually  "  ;  but  this  point  is  disputed  by  many  of  the  oper- 
ators. Vice-President  Thorne,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, states  that  during  the  month  of  August  the  average 
amount  received  by  each  of  the  8,000  miners  under  that  com- 
pany's employ  was  $52.  Calvin  Pardee,  of  Philadelphia,  owner 
of  the  Lattimer  and  Harwood  collieries,  declares  that  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  employees  at  the  Lattimer  mines  during  Au- 
gust were  $38.33.  Messrs.  Markle  &  Co. ,  of  Ilazelton,  say  that 
their  August  pay-rolls  show  an  average  wage  of  $05,  after  all 
charges  have  been  deducted.  "  These  are  not  starvation  wages 
remarks  the  Xew  York  Sun  (Rep.)  ;  "the  miners  are  not  starv- 
ing. They  are  in  excellent  condition.  .  .  .  Not  in  years  have 
the  miners  been  making  so  much  money  as  they  have  of  late." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Xew  York  Journal  (Dem.),  prints  a 
copy  of  a  miner's  bill  for  August,  showing  monthly  receipts  of 
I  :  So,  out  of  which  no  less  than  $36.04  was  deducted  for  pow- 
der, supplies,  etc.      7 lie  Irish   World  (Xew  York)  declares  that 
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the  miners  are  "robbed  right  and  left,"  and  prints  the  following 
statement  showing  "how  the  miners  are  systematically  robbed  "  : 

House  rent,  as  compared  with  house  value 22  per  cent. 

Excess  prices  of  company  store 40         " 

Profits  on  powder  extortion 300         " 

Extra  time  of  miners' enforced  labor  per  day 25         " 

Extra  illegal  weight  of  coal  per  ton 25         " 

Fear  is  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  strike  is  likely  to 
injure  permanently  the  condition  of  the  mining  districts  by 
opening  the  way  for  the  sale  of  bituminous,  in  place  of  anthra- 
cite, coal.  The  output  of  bituminous  coal  in  this  country,  as  the 
Pittsburg  'limes  (Rep.)  points  out,  has  increased  more  than  80 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  and.  being  much  more  economical 
to  produce  than  anthracite  coal,  is  gradually  finding  a  place  in 

markets  that  the 
anthracite  coal 
dealers  once  look- 
ed upon  as  safe 
from  competition. 
The  Pittston  (Pa.) 
Gazette  (Rep.) 
goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the 
strike  is  the  result 
of  a  "scheme  of 
the  soft-coal  opera- 
tors and  workers 
to  advance  their 
interests,  in  the 
markets  of  the 
world."  A  much 
commoner  charge, 
however,  is  that 
made  by  some  of 
now  watch  it.  the  Republican  pa- 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  pers  to    the    effect 

that  the  present 
troubles  were  fomented  by  Democratic  agitators,  in  order  to 
make  political  capital  in  a  Presidential  year.  The  Pittsburg 
Leader  (Rep.)  declares  that  the  Democratic  managers  are  al- 
ready using  the  miners'  troubles  as  a  campaign  argument,  "just 
as  they  used  the  Homestead  strike  in  1892."  The  New  York 
Sun  (Rep.)  refers  to  the  strike  as  a  "Democratic  device  for 
bringing  about  the  calamity  which  the  Bryan  prophets  of  1896 
predicted  in  vain."  1  he  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Dera.)  replies 
that  the  charge  is  "a  baseless  slander,"  and  the  New  York  Trib- 
une (Rep),  protests  against  dragging  the  matter  into  politics  at 
all.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.)  presents  rather  a 
novel  point  of  view  in  saying  that  this  is  a  "strike  for  prosper- 
ity," adding  that  "no  better  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity 
could  be  given  than  the  number  of  strikes  for  increased  wages 
which  this  year  has  seen." 

It  is  hoped  by  many  newspapers  that  the  issues  at  stake  may 
even  yet  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Father  Phillips,  the  Cath- 
olic priest  of  Haeelton,  and  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  both  offered  their  services  for  this  purpose,  but  as  yet  they 
have  not  been  accepted.  Says  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  : 

"No  fairer  subject-matter  than  this  for  impartial  arbitration 
could  possibly  arise  in  modern  industry.  The  anthracite  rail- 
roads and  the  other  mining  companies  are,  moreover,  holding 
and  operating  a  natural  monopoly — a  bounty  of  nature  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  whole  people  and  not  to  a  few  men  for 
their  exclusive  profit  This  fact,  it  would  seem,  might  tame 
somewhat  the  arrogance  which  too  often  appears  in  the  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  corporate  power.  Coal  is  a  necessity  of  the 
life  and  industry  of  the  time.  It  is  a  bounty  of  limited  amount. 
That  it  should  be  monopolized  for  private  profit  might  seem  to 
be  bad  enough  ;  but  that   this  private  monopoly  of  a  restricted 


and  essential  store  of  nature  should  also  hold  itself  above  deal- 
ing with  its  great  army  of  underfed  employees  as  men  entitled 
to  a  fair  hearing  and  impartial  judgment,  thereby  provoking  a 
contest  which  falls  as  a  calamity  upon  the  whole  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States,  might  well  seem  to  be  intolerable.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  case  where  arbitration  should  be  applied  by  force  when 
it  is  refused  voluntarily." 

With  this  plea  for  compulsory  arbitration  agreement  is  ex- 
pressed by  many  papers.  "If  we  had  now  such  a  court  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  Pennsylvania,"  says  the  Scranton  Truth 
(Ind.),  "the  anthracite  trust  could  not  content  itself  with  its 
cruel  policy  of  silence  while  thousands  of  workmen  are  thrown 
idle  and  a  great  industry  is  demoralized."  The  Philadelphia 
North  American  (Rep.)  advocates  a  law  compelling  all  corpora- 
toins  to  submit  to  the  settlement  of  arbitration  all  disputes  with 
their  employees.  The  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.)  adds  that  "New 
Zealand  is  the  only  country  that  has  so  far  grappled  with  the 
question  successfully,  and  she  has  achieved  this  result  by  as- 
suming direct  jurisdiction  over  both  parties  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  compelling  arbitration." 


CUBA'S  VOTE   AGAINST  ANNEXATION. 

THE  victory  of  the  Nationalist  Party  (the  most  radical  oppo- 
nents of  annexation  to  this  country)  in  the  Cuban  election 
of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  is  the  subject  of 
some  comment.     The  Baltimore  Sun  says  : 

"The  Nationalist  Party  includes  most  of  the  insurgent  soldiers 
and  others  who  were  actively  identified  with  the  insurrection 
against  Spanish  authority.  Representatives  of  four  political 
parties  were  among  the  delegates  elected — these  parties  being 
the  Nationalist,  Republican,  Union  Democratic,  and  Independ- 
ent. The  Union  Democrats  are  the  conservative  element  of  the 
island  and  are  suspected  of  being  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States.  As  a  political  organization  the 
Union  Democrats  are  neither  as  strong  as  the  Nationalists  or 
the  Republicans.  The  result  of  the  election  indicates  an  over- 
whelming sentiment  against  annexation,  altho  only  a  small  vote 
was  polled.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  have  registered  as 
Spanish  subjects  and  took  no  part  in  the  election  of  delegates. 
In  the  province  of  Santiago  the  color-line  seems  to  have  been 
drawn,  and  as  the  blacks  are  overwhelmingly  in  the  majority 
they  won  an  easy  victory.  The  convention  will  frame  a  consti- 
tution for  Cuba,  and,  judging  from  the  political  complexion  of 
the  majority  of  the  delegates,  it  will  be  an  outspoken  body,  with 
no  leanings  toward  the  absorption  of  the  island  by  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  Cubans  who  were  identified  with  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  against  Spain  are  bitterly  opposed  to  an- 
nexation by  the  United  States,  and  if  they  are  not  given  inde- 
pendence they  will  make  trouble  for  those  who  undertake  to 
thwart  their  aspirations." 

The  fact  that  the  election  passed  off  without  disorder  is  taken 
as  a  good  omen  for  Cuba's  political  future,  and  the  Chicago 
Record  says  that  it  "is  an  agreeable  evidence  that  the  people  of 
Cuba  are  striving  earnestly  to  show  that  they  deserved  the  sacri- 
fices made  for  them  by  the  United  States."  The  victory  of  the 
anti-annexationists,  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  "is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence,  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  is  not  a  political  issue  at  the  present  time,  either  here  or 
there";  altho,  thinks  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  "there  would  be 
great  disappointment  if  the  Cubans  should  set  out  on  their  ca- 
reer of  independence  with  a  show  of  hostility  to  the  power  that 
made  their  independence  pObSible."  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
believes  that  "the  present  indications  are  that  the  Cubans,  in  due 
time,  will  frankly  admit  that  their  country's  real  interests  will 
be  advanced  and  secured  by  coming,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  Even  if  Cuba 
never  comes  into  the  Union,  thinks  the  Baltimore  American,  the 
agitators  who  would  grasp  independence  before  the  island  is  pre- 
pared for  it  "are  Cuba's  worst  foes.     Should  their  radical  views 
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be  allowed  to  dominate  the  convention  and  to  be  carried  into 
effect  afterward,  it  is  not  erroneous  to  predict  for  Cuba  a  future 
closely  resembling  the  past  of  San  Domingo.  These  men,  who 
seem  to  sway  Cuban  public  sentiment,  either  do  not  know  or  else 
refuse  to  recognize  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  that  confronts 
them.  Cuba,  independent  and  standing  alone  at  this  juncture, 
would  fall  as  certainly  as  the  sun  rises.  It  could  not  hope  to 
endure  under  a  purely  experimental  government  and  without  a 
treasury,  a  currency  system,  credit,  or  adequate  source  of  rev- 
enue and  in  the  face  of  a  divided  public  sentiment.  ...  In  the 
interest  of  all  the  Cubans  it  is  obviously  our  duty  to  restrain  that 
radical  element." 


MR.    BRYAN'S   LETTER   OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

THE  newspaper  discussion  of  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  accepting 
the  Democratic  nomination  illustrates  anew  the  effort  of 
each  party  in  the  present  contest  to  "  turn  the  flank  "  of  the  other 
in  preference  to  a  "frontal  attack."  The  pro-Bryan  papers  ap- 
plaud his  position  on  imperialism,  but  say  little  or  nothing  about 
silver;  while  the  Republican  papers  say  little  or  nothing  about 
the  Philippines,  but  assail  him  without  stint  for  his  free-coinage 
declaration.   • 

After  announcing  his  "  fixed  determination  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  "  in  case  this  cam- 
paign results  in  his  election,  Mr.  Bryan  promises  "unceasing 
warfare  against  private  monopoly  in  nation,  State,  and  city,  "  by 
selecting  an  "  attorney-general  who  will,  without  fear  or  favor, 
enforce  existing  laws,"  by  recommending  "such  additional  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary,"  and,  if  need  be,  by  recommending 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  Bryan  devotes  considerable  space  to  an  argument  for  "re- 
storing silver  to  its  ancient  place  as  a  standard  money,"  and 
declares  that  16  to  i  is  not  only  "the  ratio  now  existing  between 
all  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  now  circulating  in  this  country," 
but  "  it  is  the  only  ratio  advocated  by  those  who  are  seeking  to 
reopen  the  mints." 

Imperialism,  however,  Mr.  Bryan  still  believes,  is  the  para- 
mount issue.  "No  other  question,"  he  says,  "can  approach  it 
in  importance  ;  no  other  question  demands  such  immediate  con- 


sideration," and  he  replies  to  Mr.  McKinley's  recent  criticism  of 
the  proposed  protectorate  for  the  Philippines  by  saying: 

"The  position  taken  by  the  Republican  leaders,  and  more  re- 
cently set  forth  by  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
viz.,  that  we  can  not  protect  a  nation  from  outside  interference 
without  exercising  sovereignty  over  its  people,  is  an  assault  upon 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  for,  while  this  argument  is  at  this  time  di- 
rected against  the  proposition  to  give  to  the  Filipinos  both  inde- 
pendence and  protection,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America.  If  this  Government  can  not  lend 
its  strength  to  another  republic  without  making  subjects  of  its 
people,  then  we  must  either  withdraw  our  protection  from  the 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  or  absorb  them.  Under  the  same 
plea,  that  the  guardian  nation  must  exert  an  authority  equal  to 
its  responsibility,  European  nations  have  for  centuries  exploited 
their  wards,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Republican  Party 
should  accept  the  European  idea  of  a  protectorate  at  the  same 
time  that  it  adopts  a  European  colonial  policy.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  this  abandonment  of  the  American  idea.  We  have 
maintained  the  Monroe  doctrine  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
The  expense  to  us  has  been  practically  nothing,  but  the  protec- 
tion has  been  beyond  value  to  our  sister  republics.  If  a  Filipino 
republic  is  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  Spanish  tyranny,  its  protec- 
tion by  us  will  be  neither  difficult  nor  expensive.  No  European 
nation  would  be  willing  for  any  other  European  nation  to  have 
the  islands,  neither  would  any  European  nation  be  willing  to 
provoke  a  war  with  us  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  is- 
lands. If  we  assert  sovereignty  over  the  Filipinos  we  will  have 
to  defend  that  sovereignty  by  force,  and  the  Filipinos  will  be  our 
enemies  ;  if  we  protect  them  from  outside  interference,  they  will 
defend  themselves  and  will  be  our  friends.  If  they  show  as 
much  determination  in  opposing  the  sovereignty  of  other  nations 
as  they  have  shown  in  opposing  our  sovereignty,  they  will  not 
require  much  assistance  from  us." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  calls  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  "a  care- 
fully considered  and  well- written  paper, "  and  the  Indianapolis 
Sentinel  (Dem.)  says  that  he  "speaks  with  the  plainness  of  a 
man  who  has  honest  opinions, "  in  contrast  to  Mr.  McKinley,  who, 
"always  on  the  defensive,"  "tries  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  re- 
ports and  opinions  of  his  own  creatures  which  he  quotes  at  great 
length."  The  Washington  limes  (Dem.)  admires  Mr.  Bryan's 
declaration  that  he  will  be  content  with  one  term,  and  observes 
that  "more  often  than  not,  in  late  generations,  a  President  in  his 
first  term  has  thought  of  little  else  than  his  prospects  for  renomi- 


ICAHK  :     "  Mac,  this  log  is  harder  to  split  than  I  thought 
it  would  be."  — The  Kansas  City  Times. 


1  III      GOLDF  N    ("HAKIOT. 

—  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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nation  and  reelection.  To  accomplish  those  ends  he  has  fre- 
quently sacrificed  his  principles  and  his  conceptions  of  right  and 
duty.  He  has  winked  at  corruptions,  maintained  vicious  or 
criminal  persons  in  office,  prostituted  his  patronage  and  his  veto 
power,  and  left  an  evil  record  for  his  administration  behind 
him."  The  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  that  "Mr. 
Bryan's  strongest  paragraph  is  his  discussion  of  the  question 
of  protectorates,"  and  says  that  this  "statesmanlike  passage"  is 
"a  crushing  reply  to  Mr,  McKinley's  attenuated  arguments"; 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  characterizes  the  Philip- 
pine struggle  as  "a  war  declared  and  waged  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  of  revolutionists  in  Cuba,"  that  "has  been 
prostituted  into  a  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  same  class  of 
revolutionists  in  the  Philippines."     The  Springfield  Republican 


-c 


THE   APATHY  CAMPAIGN. 
They  don't  seem  able  to  wake  him  up. 

—  The  New  York  World. 

(Ind.)  declares  that  the  paragraph  quoted  above  "so  effectively 
disposes  of  the  President's  criticism  of  Bryan's  Filipino  program 
that  no  further  word  is  needed." 

West  of  the  Mississippi  Mr.  Bryan's  silver  declaration  meets 
with  some  favor.  The  Denver  News  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "those 
who  are  opposed  to  free  coinage  will  extract  little  comfort "  from 
it,  and  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  (Dem.)  declares  that  this  "is  the 
one  issue  nearest  to  the  Western  voters'  interests."  The  Kansas 
City  'limes  (Dem.)  rejoices  that  "bimetalism  continues  to  be  a 
firmly  fixed  tenet  in  the  creed  of  Democracy,  and  on  this  issue 
neither  the  party  nor  its  leader  has  taken  any  backward  step." 

The  Republican  papers  treat  the  letter  in  equally  characteris- 
tic fashion.  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.)  saye  that  it 
"  is  the  weakest  of  all  pretentious  pronouncements  which  he  has 
given  to  the  country,"  and  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  it  is 
"full  of  shallow  sophistries,  callow  artificialities  and  affectations 
of  phrase,  and  self-evident  absurdities. "  The  New  York  Tribune 
believes  that  "his  purpose  is  merely  to  catch  votes,  and  no  trick 
of  argument  is  too  specious  for  his  use,"  while  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "every  good  citi- 
zen who  reads  it  attentively  will  be  compelled  to  accept  it  as  a 
warning  not  to  vote  for  the  erratic,  shallow,  visionary,  and  per- 
sistent Populist  who  was  nominated  at  Kansas  City  last  July." 
In  view  of  Mr.  Bryan's  announced  purpose  to  decline  a  second 
term  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.)  observes  that  "as  he  bids  fair 
to  be  a  candidate  indefinitely  if  he  is  not  elected,  possibly  some 
members  of  his  party  may  conclude  that  the  best  way  to  be  rid 
of  him  is  to  put  him  in    office  for  a  term." 

After  this  letter  of  acceptance,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Led- 


ger (Ind.  Rep.),  "there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  what 
Mr.  Bryan  and  a  Bryanite  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  do, 
or  at  least  would  try  to  do,  with  the  currency  system,"  and  with 
the  "certain  results,"  says  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  "of 
dishonor,  disaster,  and  repudiation."  Mr.  Bryan  "ought  to  have 
perceived,"  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "that 
there  is  no  real  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  silver  ques- 
tion, except  as  a  thing  dreaded  and  abhorred  by  the  business 
community";  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  declares  that  he 
has  "completely  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  those  of  his 
converts  who  have  been  asking  the  country  to  support  him  on 
the  issue  of  imperialism,  inasmuch  as  free  silver  was  a  dead 
issue  and  he  now  would  have  no  disposition  to  revive  it."  The 
Baltimore  Herald  (Ind.)  says  that  "he  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  his  election  would  mean  a  stoppage  of  the  country's  pros- 
perity." 

The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  says:  "He  warns  us  again 
against  foreign  alliances,  in  spite  of  his  proposal  that  we  shall 
enter  a  most  entangling  alliance  by  guaranteeing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Filipinos  before  the  whole  world  "  ;  and  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks:  "The  opponent  of  trusts 
will  read  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  of  acceptance  and  the  platform  it 
indorses  without  finding  the  assurance  of  any  remedial  meas- 
ures, or  even  the  promise  of  any  specific  legislation  against 
trusts.  Mr.  Bryan  represents  nothing  but  a  consuming  appetite 
for  office  and  certain  indefinite  but  dangerous  propensities  hos- 
tile to  capital  and  credit  and  the  modern  evolution  of  commer- 
cialism." 


A    RAILROAD    GRAIN    "POOL." 

WHAT  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  terms  "one  of 
the  most  important  developments  of  the  transportation 
business, "  and  what  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  indication  of  the 
existence,  or  approach,  of  a  great  railroad  "trust"  that  will  con- 
trol transportation,  was  made  public  in  an  article  in  that  paper 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week.     It  said  in  part : 

"It  was  learned  yesterday  from  an  authoritative  source  that 
the  railroads  coming  to  this  port  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  pool  all  their  grain  traffic.  The 
agreement  is  not  officially  termed  a  pool,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  technical  violation  of  the 
interstate  commerce  law.  But  in  practise  it  will  amount  to  the 
Vanderbilts  getting  over  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore 
roads  about  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  lake-and-rail  grain  coming  to 
New  York  from  Buffalo;  while  the  Erie  will  get  25  percent., 
leaving  20  per  cent,  to  be  distributed  between  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Lackawanna  in  the  proportion  of  16  per  cent,  for  the  Le- 
high Valley  and  4  per  cent,  for  the  Lackawanna 

"The  new  condition  absolutely  abolishes  all  New  York  compe- 
tition, except  to  the  small  extent  that  the  Erie  Canal  may  be 
called  a  competitor,  and  places  the  New  York  roads  in  a  position 
where  they  only  have  to  consider  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Virginia  ports  in  naming  their  rates.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  which  brings  its  grain  from  Erie,  on  the 
lakes,  will  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  new  pool." 

Mr.  Frank  Harriot,  it  is  further  announced,  who  was  until  re- 
cently general  freight  agent  of  the  Erie  road,  and  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  represented  the  Erie  in  the  Joint  Traffic  Associa- 
tion before  that  organization  was  dissolved  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  "pool,"  and 
he  "will,  in  fact,  have  autocratic  control  of  the  railroad  grain 
situation  east  of  Buffalo."  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  in 
comment : 

"The  elimination  of  railroad  competition  has  nearly  reached 
its  limit  so  far  as  the  grain  trade  of  New  York  is  concerned,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  this  process  be  successful  as 
to  grain  it  will  stop  there.  The  control  of  the  roads  is  so  far  cen- 
tralized that  a  very  small  number  of  men  can  determine  whether 
there  shall  be  competition  or  not,  and  a  very  few  men  can  pretty 
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generally  reach  an  agreement  not  to  compete.  .  .  .  The  condi- 
tions that  have  so  greatly  restricted  competition  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  restrict  it  still  further." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  in  this  connection  the  following 
section  from  the  interstate  commerce  law,  which  is  still  in 
force : 

"Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  combination 
with  any  other  common  carrier  or  carriers  for  the  pooling  of  freights  of  dif- 
ferent and  competing  railroads,  or  to  divide  between  them  the  aggregate  or 
net  proceeds  of  the  earnings  of  such  railroads,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

"And  in  any  case  of  an  agreement  for  the  pooling  of  freights  as  aforesaid, 
each  day  of  its  continuance  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense." 


CONTRARY   VIEWS   OF   OUR    PHILIPPINE 
PROBLEM. 

WE  must  choose,  according  to  President  McKinley,  between 
"duty  and  desertion  "  in  our  future  course  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Mr.  John  Foreman,  an  eminent  authority  on  Philippine 
affairs,  does  not  hesitate  to  advocate  the  latter  course,  tho  he 
uses  the  word  withdrawal  rather  than  desertion.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind. )  gives  the  following  description  of 
Mr.  Foreman,  whose  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Lon- 
don National  Review  has  attracted  considerable  attention  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country  : 

"Mr.  John  Foreman  is  conceded  to  be  the  foremost  authority 
on  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  resident  in  the  archipelago  for 
eleven  years;  continuously  acquainted  with  the  natives  for 
twenty  ;  a  frequent  visitor  to  various  islands  of  the  group  ;  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Filipino  character  and  a 
larger  circle  of  friends  and  correspondents  among  the  inhabi- 
tants than  any  foreigner  living  ;  the  historian  par  excellence  of 
land  and  people,  he  is  a  qualified  expert  to  whom  we  are  bound 
to  listen.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  to  labor  this  point  with  Re- 
publicans. He  is  their  own  witness,  and  they  dare  not  try  to 
discredit  them.  Professor  Worcester,  of  both  Philippine  com- 
missions, constantly  bows  in  his  own  book  to  the  authority  of 
Foreman.  He  was  especially  summoned  to  Paris  by  our  Peace 
Commissioners  as  the  very  man  to  guide  their  uncertain  steps 
aright." 

Mr,  Foreman  plunges  into  his  subject  at  once  in  his  opening 
sentence  with  the  strong  declaration  that  "the  United  States 
campaign  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  originally  proclaimed  to 
have  been  undertaken  'for  the  sake  of  humanity,'  has,  so  far, 
conferred  no  benefits  on  the  Filipinos  in  particular,  nor  on  man- 
kind in  general.  After  an  eighteen  months'  trial,  American  im- 
perialism has  achieved  nothing  of  advantage  to  any  one  con- 
cerned in  those  islands,  save  the  few  officials  holding  lucrative 
appointments  and  a  handful  of  speculators  who  have  profited  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  new  situation. "  Nor  has  the  military  fea- 
ture of  the  campaign  had  much  better  success.  "The  Americans 
at  present,"  he  says,  "hold  Manila,  the  principal  ports,  the  Pasig 
River,  and  the  Lake  of  Bay,  with  the  villages  around  it.  The 
total  area  of  the  archipelago  is  computed  at  52,  500  square  miles, 
of  which  the  Americans  barely  occupy  one  five-hundredth  part 
in  places  inaccessible  by  water.  Small  detachments  are  sta- 
tioned here  and  there,  but  the  troops  so  employed  do  not  domi- 
nate a  radius  larger  than  the  range  of  their  muskets.  .  .  .  The 
once  flourishing  island  of  Negros  (the  largest  sugar-producing 
district)  is  gradually  becoming  a  waste,  and  the  local  military 
government  there  exercises  merely  nominal  authority.  In  some 
districts  the  Americans  appointed  native  local  presidents,  but  the 
system  proved  to  be  impracticable,  because  these  functionaries 
were  invariably  assassinated." 

The  fatal  blow  to  American  success  was  the  impression  that 
the  Americans  themselves  made  on  Filipino  minds.  To  quote 
again  : 

"The  conduct  of  the  boisterous,  undisciplined  individuals  who 
formed  a  large  percentage  of  the  first  volunteer  contingents  sent 


to  Manila  has  had  an  ineffaceably  demoralizing  effect  on  the  pro- 
letariat, and  has  inspired  a  feeling  of  horror  and  loathful  con- 
tempt in  the  affluent  and  educated  classes  who  guide  Philippine 
public  opinion.  From  the  outset  it  was  a  mistake  to  treat  the 
Christian  Philippine  population  like  savages  ignorant  of  West- 
ern civilization,  considering  that  there  are  thousands  of  Fili- 
pinos mentally  equal  to  the  invading  forces,  and  comparable,  in 
intellectual  training,  with  the  average  middle-class  European. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  Philippine  Christian  population  in- 
cludes not  only  those  o"  pure  Malay  descent,  but  a  large  admix- 
ture of  sagacious  .Spanish  and  Chinese  half-castes  educated  in 
the  university  and  colleges  of  Manila,  in  Hongkong,  Europe, 
and  other  places 

"Within  a  fortnight  after  the  capitulation  of  Manila  the  drink- 
ing-saloons  had  increased  fourfold.  According  to  the  latest  ad- 
vices there  are  at  least  twenty  to  one  existing  in  the  time  of  the 
Spaniards.  Drunkenness,  with  its  consequent  evils,  is  rife  all 
over  the  city  among  the  new  white  population.  The  orgies 
of  the  newcomers,  the  incessant  street  brawls,  the  insults  offered 
with  impunity  to  natives  of  both  sexes,  the  entry  with  violence 
into  private  homes  by  the  soldiery,  who  maltreated  the  inmates 
and  laid  hands  on  what  they  chose,  were  hardly  calculated  to 
arouse  in  the  natives  admiration  for  their  new  masters.  Brothels 
were  absolutely  prohibited  under  Spanish  rule,  but  since  the 
evacuation  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  women  of  ill  fame, 
while  native  women  have  been  pursued  by  lustful  tormentors. 
During  a  certain  period  after  the  capitulation  there  was  indis- 
criminate shooting,  r.nd  no  peaceable  native's  life  was  safe  in 
the  suburbs.  Adventurers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  have 
flocked  to  this  center  of  vice,  where  the  sober  native  is  not  even 
spoken  of  as  a  man  by  many  of  the  armed  rank  and  file,  but,  bv 
way  of  contempt,  is  called  a  '  yuyu. ' 

"I  do  not  criticize  the  acts  themselves,  but  I  draw  attention  to 
the  bad  policy  of  their  commission.  I  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
suggest  that  the  United  States  governing  classes  approve  of  this 
state  of  things.  It  is  due  to  a  miscalculation,  born  of  inexperi- 
ence, to  have  supposed  that  the  peaceful  submission  of  a  people 
so  far  advanced  in  civilization  could  be  obtained  under  such  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  native  rebellion  against  Spanish 
rule  was,  says  Mr.  Foreman,  as  "every  student  of  the  Philippine 
question  knows,"  the  question  of  monastic  interference  in  the 
civil  government,  and  "the  chief  reform  for  which  the  natives 
shed  their  blood  was  the  expulsion  of  the  friars."  "  Yet,  strange 
to  say,"  he  continues,  "one  of  the  first  important  acts  of  the 
American  authorities  in  Manila  was  to  favor  the  return  of  the 
monks  to  the  islands,  and  there  is  still  a  movement  on  foot  to 
restore  to  them  their  former  status  and  the  possession  of  lands 
to  which  they  can  not  show  a  good  title.  The  Filipinos  fail  to 
see  how  a  restoration  of  the  source  of  all  their  past  miseries  can 
possibly  harmonize  with  professed  benevolent  intention  toward 
them."  Indeed,  declares  Mr.  Foreman,  "under  the  circum- 
stances explained,  the  probability  of  the  Americans  ever  gaining 
the  sympathy  and  acquiescence  of  the  natives  is  very  remote. 
Unless  the  Americans  are  prepared  to  maintain  a  large  perma- 
nent army  in  the  islands,  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  their 
ever  being  able  to  administer  the  interior  of  the  archipelago." 

The  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  that  Mr.  Foreman  can  see  is 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  our  authority,  and  he  quotes 
with  evident  approval  the  belief  of  Sefior  Agoncillo  that  "the 
force  which  will  eventually  compel  the  Americans  to  leave  the 
Philippines  to  the  Filipinos  will  come  from  the  United  States 
themselves."  The  majority  of  our  citizens,  he  thinks,  "will  not 
consent  to  a  vast  fruitless  expenditure  for  permanently  main- 
taining fifty  thousand  men  in  arms,  to  hold  in  forced  subjection 
for  years  an  unwilling  population  of  six  millions  of  Asiatics, 
without  glory  or  profit  in  return  for  the  immense  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  treasure."  Senor  Agoncillo  agrees  that  the  Filipinos 
would  repay  to  the  United  States,  with  interest,  the  $20,000,000 
paid  to  Spain  for  the  islands,  would  give  the  United  States  an 
island  for  a  naval  and  military  station,  and  "as  compensation 
for  protection,  the  Filipinos  would  very  willingly  grant  exclusive 
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trading  privileges  to  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  years  ex- 
tending, at  least,  over  the  period  of  their  financial  indebtedness. 
Hence  America  would  gain  all  the  rightful  advantages  of  occu- 
pation (predominance  in  trade  and  an  outlet  for  capital),  but  the 
Philippines  would  not  again  become  a  refuge  for  adventurers  and 
office-seekers."  In  the  mean  time,  however,  says  Mr.  Foreman 
in  conclusion,  "we  are  now  witnessing  a  sorry  spectacle  of  use- 
1 —,s  bloodshed,  which,  'for  the  sake  of  humanity,'  we  should  be 
glai  to  see  brought  to  a  speedy  close  through  any  legitimate 
channel." 

A  directly  contrary  view  appears  in  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  made  public  last  week.  The  report 
declares  that  it  is  "affirmed  that  a  large  number  of  the  people 
long  for  peace,  and  are  willing  to  accept  government  under  the 
United  States, "  and  continues  : 

"Disturbances  in  parts  of  islands,  kept  up  and  avowed  by  in- 
surgent proclamations  and  orders,  to  influence  election,  do  not 
show  unfriendly  attitude  of  majority  of  people  of  provinces 
where  they  occur,  but  only  activity  of  small  insurgent  bodies  in 
mountain  fastnesses  whence  they  issue  for  usually  harmless 
night  attacks,  or  murderous  ambush  of  small  American  squads, 
or  to  collect  contributions  or  recruit  from  people  terrorized  by 
cutting  out  tongues,  cutting  off  limbs,  burying  alive,  murder, 
and  plunder.  Difficulty  of  detection  enables  insurgents  to  main- 
tain surveillance  over  people  even  in  some  garrisoned  towns. 
Uncertainty  as  to  future  policy  of  United  States  and  defenseless- 
ness  of  people  without  arms  largely  prevent  them  aiding  Ameri- 
cans in  suppressing  outrages. 

"  Despite  these  difficulties,  maintenance  of  the  s  fat  its  quo  makes 
for  more  peaceful  conditions.  ...  It  is  conceded  by  all  but  men 
in  arms,  and  is  implied  in  their  proclamations,  that  if  election 
confirms  present  policy  remnant  of  insurrection  will  disappear 
within  sixty  days  by  surrender  of  leaders  and  fading  out  of  rank 
and  tile." 

As  to  the  proposition  to  withdraw  from  the  islands  and  leave 
them  to  native  rule  the  commission  says  : 

"  Change  of  policy  by  turning  islands  over  to  a  coterie  of  Taga- 
log  politicians  will  blight  their  fair  prospects  of  enormous  im- 
provement, drive  out  capital,  make  life  and  property — secular 
and  religious — most  insecure,  banish  by  fear  of  cruel  proscrip- 
tion considerable  body  of  conservative  Filipinos  who  have  aided 
Americans  in  well-founded  belief  that  their  people  are  not  now- 
fit  for  self-government,  and  reintroduce  the  same  oppression  and 
corruption  which  existed  in  all  provinces  under  Malolos  insur- 
gent government  during  the  eight  months  of  its  control.  The 
result  will  be  factional  strife  between  jealous  leaders,  chaos  and 
anarchy,  and  will  require  and  justify  active  intervention  of  our 
Government  or  some  other." 


Woman's  Weapons. — A  search  of  a  year's  record  of  cases 

in  the  police  courts  of  Chicago  throws  some  interesting  light  on 

domestic  warfare.      It  was   Artemus  Ward   who   said:   "My  wife 

is  one  of  the  best  wimin  on  this  continent,  altho  shfl  isn't  always 

gentle  as  a  lamb  with  mint  sauce  "  ;  and  it  was  Lord  Byron  who 

inquired  : 

" But  O  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  henpecked  you  all?" 

It  has  remained  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  however,  to  tabulate 

the  list  of  weapons  which  "  lovely   woman  "  uses  when   she  feels 

that  way.      From  this  list,  it  would  appear  that  a  woman  with 

a  rolling-pin  is  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  assume  a  belligerent 

attitude  as  a  woman  with   a  mop,  while  a  woman  with   a  broom 

is  1 86  times  as  dangerous  as  a  woman  with   a  lamp  or  a  nursing 

lx>ttle.      Here  is  the  list: 


Broom  handles 186 

Table  knives  of  all  kinds.    ..     102 

Stove-lid  liftera 

koiling-pins   -•, 

-,  and  dishes 72 

Hatpins 

Ilait  -brushes  and  hand  mir- 
rors  



Revolvers 1 

Klatirons 29 


Curling- irons 12 

Umbrellas  and  parasols u 

i  and  slippers 9 

ors 8 

Porks 6 

Books 4 

Potato-mashers 3 

Riding- whips ; 

Lamp 1 

Nursing-bottle 1 


"JUSTICE"    IN    PORTO    RICO. 

\  \J  HAT  the   New   York    Times  calls  "a  remarkable  state  of 
*  V       affairs  "  is  revealed  by  a  letter  to  Christian  Workixota. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Milton  Greene,  who  tells  something  about  the  Porto 
Rican  courts  and  how  they  dispense  justice,  or  dispense  with  it. 
The  root  of  the  trouble,  Dr.  Greene  believes,  is  not  so  much  in 
the  principles  underlying  the  laws  as  in  the  modes  of  procedure. 
He  says,  for  example  : 

"  Every  man  accused  of  crime  is  held  to  be  guilty  until  proved 
innocent,  and  in  many  cases  the  proof  of  his  innocence  is  denied 
a  place  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  The  prosecuting  attor- 
ney has  the  right  to  summon  the  accused  during  the  preliminary 
examination  and  question  him.  In  case  the  accused  declines  to 
answer,  such  failure  is  taken  as  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt. 
Thus,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  the  defendant  is  without  the 
protection  guaranteed  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  England  and  by 
every  American  bill  of  rights." 

Dr.  Greene  cites  the  case  of  a  native  judge  of  a  very  important 
court  who  openly  requested  of  the  Government  the  privilege  of 
conducting  a  certain  judicial  investigation,  "alleging  as  a  rea 
son  that  some  years  before  a  man  involved  in  the  case  had  done 
him  an  injury,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  to  get  even  with 
him.  He  also  promised  beforehand  to  file  such  a  report  in  the 
case  as  the  Government  might  desire.  This  judge  is  still  on  the 
bench  dispensing  justice  (')  simply  for  the  reason  that  in  case 
a  change  should  be  made  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  na- 
tive lawyer  who  would  do  any  better."  In  another  case  a  native 
judge  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  native  and  against  an 
American  as  soon  as  the  native  had  presented  his  side  of  the 
case.  Dr.  Greene  says:  "The  American  calmly  and  politely, 
but  firmly,  protested  that  he  desired  to  present  certain  evidence 
on  his  own  behalf,  but  was  waived  aside  by  the  judge,  who  said  : 
'The  plaintiff  has  made  out  his  case  so  plainly  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  listen  to  the  defendant  or  his  witnesses.'  " 
And  so  the  American  had  to  'settle.'  "  As  the  amount  involved 
was  less  than  $50  (the  native  had  shrewdly  sued  for  $48) ,  the 
American  could  not  carry  the  case  to  the  American  provisional 
court. 

Case  after  case,  says  Dr.  Greene,  is  decided  by  the  politics  of 
the  parties  involved.     He  continues  : 

"  One  of  the  clearest  and  most  flagrant  instances  of  this  oc- 
curred very  recently  in  the  city  of  Aibonito.  A  prominent  native 
had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  local  officials  by  becoming  very 
popular  with  the  United  States  army  officer  in  charge,  and  who 
vouches  for  him  as  being  the  most  progressive  and  estimable 
citizen  of  the  district.  He  had  added  to  this  offense  also  a  re- 
fusal to  connive,  as  a  member  of  the  common  council,  at  an  at- 
tempt made  by  another  member  to  defraud  the  city  of  some  $400. 
As  a  result  of  his  course  in  both  particulars  he  was  stealthily  set 
upon  on  the  evening  of  last  Good  Friday  and  stabbed  in  the 
back  by  the  brother  of  the  man  who  meditated  the  fraud.  The 
wound  was  wellnigh  fatal,  and  for  days  life  trembled  in  the 
balance. 

"Opposing  political  opinions  and  affiliations  had  served  still  fur- 
ther to  enkindle  the  bitterness  of  the  assailant,  and  now,  in  order 
to  escape  or  delay  prosecution,  he  proceeded  to  institute  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  victim  assaulted.  The  municipal  judge, 
being  a  partizan  of  the  real  offender,  insisted  upon  entering  the 
chamber  of  the  wounded  man  almost  immediately  after  the  as- 
sault, to  take  his  declaration.  The  latter,  being  wellnigh  un- 
conscious from  loss  of  blood  and  in  a  nervous  condition  little 
short  of  insanity,  declined  to  see  the  judge,  and  his  physician, 
an  American  army  surgeon,  sent  a  certificate  excusing  his  pa- 
tient and  stating  the  facts.  Hut  in  spite  of  all  this  the  municipal 
judge  reported  the  matter  to  the  district  court  at  Ponce,  and  the 
wounded  man  was  found  guilty  of  'contempt  of  court.'  being 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months  in  jail  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $200. 

"I  know  this  man  well,  and  have  these  facts  at  first  hand,  not 
only  from  him,  but  from  others,  such  as  our  good  Captain 
Wheeler  of  the  United  States  army,  who  was  stationed  at  Aibo- 
nito at  the  time  referred  to  and   knew  intimately  all   that  trans- 
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pired.  As  soon  as  the  case  was  reported  to  Governor  Allen, 
the  victim  of  such  gross  injustice  was  pardoned,  but  his  assail- 
ant is  still  at  large,  and  is  being  lionized  in  local  society." 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Greene  says  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
revise  the  laws :  "  We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  coming  of  Judge 
Daly  and  his  American  associate,  who  will  find  in  Senor  Juan 
Hernandez  Lopez,  their  Porto  Rican  confrere,  a  per- 
fect gentleman  and  a  very  able  lawyer. "  The  New 
York  Times  comments : 

"It  would  not  have  enraged  in  the  slightest  degree 
any  inhabitants  of  the  islands  once  Spanish  whose 
opinions  and  desires  were  worth  taking  into  account  if 
their  whole  wretched  system,  not  of  administering  jus- 
tice, but  of  withholding  it,  had  been  swept  out  of  ex- 
istence the  moment  we  took  possession.  Just  because 
the  Cuban  and  the  Porto  Rican  and  the  Filipino  had 
long  been  forced  to  endure  extortion  and  to  see  money 
or  politics  the  basis  of  judicial  decisions,  it  did  not  fol- 
low that  he  liked  that  sort  of  administration  and  would 
resent  the  introduction  of  something  better.  Yet  the  old 
laws  were  carefully  preserved,  and  now  that  they  are 
working  in  the  old  way  we  are  treated  to  a  fine  simula- 
tion of  grieved  surprise  !  " 


habilitate  herself  before  the  world."  In  reply  to  China's  note  of- 
fering Prince  Chingand  Li  Hung  Chang  as  envoys  plenipotentiary 
to  negotiate  peace,  our  Government  accepts  them  as  satisfactory  ; 
but  in  reply  to  Russia's  suggestion  that  the  legations  be  trans- 
ferred from  Peking  to  Tien-Tsin,  our  Government  replies  that  it 
"has  not  any  present  intention  to  withdraw   its  legation  from 


AMERICAN    POLICY    IN   CHINA. 

rp*HE  three  diplomatic  notes  handed  to  Germany, 
A  China,  and  Russia  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment last  week  have  brought  out  some  interesting 
opinions  on  the  policy  of  withdrawal  from  China,  and 
on  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  independent  American  action. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  for  ex- 
ample, remarks  that  our  Government  "has  declared 
itself  as  unalterably  opposed  to  any  impairment  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  yet  it  seems  ready 
to  assume  the  position  of  leaving  every  power  to  make 
such  terms  with  the  rulers  of  China  as  it  may,  and  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  strongest  or  least  scrupulous 
among  them  the  opportunity  to  seize  as  large  a  slice  of 
the  empire  as  it  cares  to  hold  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  some  extravagant  indemnity  "  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  says:  "With- 
drawal is  the  true  policy  dictated  by  wise  statesman- 
ship and  the  highest  considerations  of  national  welfare  and 
safety.  It  is  now  easy,  but  will  become  more  difficult  with  everv 
day's  delay.  The  United  States  should  get  out  of  China  while  it 
can  with  advantage  and  before  it  is  too  late." 

Our  Government  dissents  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  that  no  diplomatic  negotiations  shall  be  entered  into 
with  the  Chinese  authorities  until  after  the  "surrender  of  such 
persons  as  are  determined  upon  as  being  the  first  and  real  perpe- 
trators of  the  crimes  committed  in  Peking  against  international 
law,"  and  declares  that  "no  punitive  measures  can  be  so  effec- 
tive by  way  of  reparation  for  wrongs  suffered  and  as  deterrent 

examples  for  the 
future  as  the  deg- 
radation and  pun- 
ishment of  the  re- 
sponsible authors 
by  the  supreme 
imperial  authority 
itself,  and  it  seems 
only  just  to  China 
that  she  should  be 
afforded  in  the 
first    Instance    an 

"nicedoggv;  prfttv  pogcy."  opportunity  to    do 

—  The  Detroit  Journal.  this,  and  thus   re- 


I.ATEST    PORTRAIT    OF    LI    HUNG    CHANG. 

Appointed  one  of  the  envoys  plenipotentiary  to  sue  for  peace. 

Peking."     The  subject  of  withdrawing  troops  from  China  is  not 
discussed  in  the  correspondence. 

The  President's  policy,  as  outlined  in  these  notes,  seems  to 
please  some  of  his  critics  better  than  it  pleases  some  of  his  party 
friends.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  be- 
lieves that  the  President's  Philippine  policy  is  unwise,  declares 
that  these  notes  on  the  Chinese  problem  are  "illuminated  by 
common  sense."  and  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which 
is  usually  found  strenuously  opposing  the  President  and  his 
policies,  says  : 

"  Mr.  McKinley's  new  Chinese  policy,  as  distinctly  formulated 
in  his  replies  to  Germany,  Russia,  and  China,  ranks  high  among 
the  creditable  acts  of  his  administration.  It  is  unequivocal, 
firm,  sensible,  elevated,  in  every  way  American 

"  Hut  most  important  of  all,  these  three  notes  say  to  the  Ameri- 
can people:  You  are  weary  of  unctuous  phrases.  You  are  op- 
posed to  your  President  wandering  about  the  Orient  'outside  the 
Constitution,'  getting  satrapies  for  politicians,  franchises  for 
syndicates,  and  foreign  graves  for  American  soldiers.  As  the 
election  is  at  hand,  you  shall  have  your  way.  Your  President 
resumes  his  humbler  r61e  of  a  law-abiding,  constitutional  chief 
executive  and  renews  his  allegiance  to  American  traditions  and 
ideals  of  a  plain,  peace-loving,  peace-promoting  democracy  that 
is  not  a  world-bully  but  a  world-power. 

"Both  in  sagacity  and  in  intrinsic  merit  Mr.  McKinley's  be- 
lated but  uncompromising  self-reversal  is  an  admirable  perform- 
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ance.  It  can  not  but  strengthen  him  with  the  mass  of  intelli- 
gent voters.  It  can  not  but  raise  in  the  minds  of  many  hesitat- 
ing voters  the  hope  that  he  will  yet  be  forced  to  act  in  the  wise, 
just  American  way  upon  the  truths  of  the  Philippine  situation, 
as  known  to  all  impartial  observers.  .  .  .  This  hope  may  be 
groundless  and  misleading.  But  may  it  not  be  sufficient  for  Mr. 
McKrnley's  purpose  of  blunting  the  keen  edge  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
effective  anti-imperialist  blade? 

"Mr.  McKinloy  is  a  mighty  shrewd  politician." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  the  New  York  Press,  a  stanch 
Republican  paper,  wondering  if  the  new  policy  is  not  in  sub- 
stance "a  surrender  of  the  country's  commercial  future  in  Asia 
to  the  exigencies  of  its  political  present  in  America?  "     It  says  : 

"When  we  show  these  governments  that  our  policy  is  shaped 
more  with  an  eye  to  present  domestic  emergencies  than  to  future 
foreign  exigencies,  we  can  not  blame  them  if  they  leave  us  en- 
tirely out  of  their  calculations.  We  can  not  blame  them  if,  see- 
ing our  prodigious  strength  frittered  away  in  the  maneuvres  of 
an  internal  political  campaign,  they  abandon  the  policy  which 
we  made  so  unreservedly  ours  in  the  circular  of  July  3,  abrogate 
their  ordinance  of  self-denial,  and  join  frankly  in  the  dismem- 
berment which  has  so  long  been  urged  upon  them. 

"In  brief,  despite  its  dextrous  cleverness,  the  action  of  the 
Administration  tends,  we  fear,  to  place  the  country  in  a  position 
where  it  will  have  to  withdraw  wholly  from  China,  abandoning 
the  most  hopeful  part  of  the  country's  future  in  foreign  trade  or 
■ — an  impossible  alternative — defend  the  'territorial  and  admin- 
istrative entity  '  of  the  empire  single-handed  against  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  situation  is  that  much 
in  it  is  left  to  the  future,  that — especially  since  there  has  been 
no  actual  scuttle — there  is  nothing  which  statesmanship  can  not 
do  or  undo  when,  after  election,  its  practise  is  resumed  in  the 
State  Department  by  the  State  Secretary,  we  trust  for  four  un- 
broken years." 


that  he  is,  but  The  Digest  no  doubt  printed  it  with  good  inten- 
tions. Nobody  would  think  of  accusing  it  of  resorting  to  the 
methods  that  are  sometimes  called  into  requisition  by  the  yellow 
journals  in  the  publication  of  alleged  portraits." 


The  Real  Senator  Wellington.— If  we  have  not  been 
misled  again  by  a  Washington  photographer,  the  accompanying 
portrait   is  a  good  picture  of  Senator  George  L.  Wellington,  of 

Maryland.  The  pic- 
ture which  appeared 
in  our  columns  two 
weeks  ago  with  the 
Senator's  name  un- 
der it  was  the  portrait 
of  some  other  man,  as 
to  whose  identity  we 
are  still  in  the  dark. 
Attention  was  called 
to  the  mistake  (the 
first  of  the  kind,  we 
believe,  in  the  history 
of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest) by  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  the 
Baltimore  News : 

"That  dignified 
and  ably  conducted 
weekly,  The  LlTER- 
\rv  Digest,  of  New 
York,  has  innocently 
administered  to  Sen- 
ator Wellington  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all.  This  particular  cut  appears  in  the  pages 
of  The  DIGEST  this  week  alongside  of  one  labeled  '  Ex-Sccre- 
tary  Richard  Olney.'  It  is  the  face  of  a  demure  and  minis- 
terial personage  witli  a  low,  receding  forehead,  a  prominent  nose, 
and  wearing  large  and  conspicuous  spectacles.  There  is  a  cam- 
paign button  in  his  tightly  buttoned  coat,  and  an  expression  of 
extreme  weariness  on  his  countenance.  But  it  is  not  Senator 
Wellington.  It  might  be  variously  taken  for  Professor  Schut- 
man  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon.  The  face  has  none  of  the  strong 
Wellington  characteristics.      It   is  not  a  type  of  the  kind  of  man 


SENATOR    GEORGE    I..    WELLINGTON. 


GREAT  COMMERCE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

WHILE  many  other  papers  are  commenting  on  the  unpre- 
cedented growth  of  our  foreign  trade,  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald  calls  attention  to  the  growth  of  commerce  on  America's 
unique  chain  of  inland  seas.  The  lake  trade,  it  says,  "shows 
the  most  marvelous  development  of  any  marine  commerce  in  the 
world. "     It  continues  : 

"In  fact,  the  Old  World  has  nothing  to  compare  to  it.  Some 
idea  of  this  vast  commerce  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
during  last  year  20,055  vessels,  carrying  25,255,810  tons,  passed 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal,  which  connects  Lake  Supe- 
rior with  the  lower  lakes.  This  was  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  more  than  three  times  the  tonnage  which 
passed  through  in  1889. 

"It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
lakes  upon  the  transportation  problem.  In  1857  it  cost  nearly  10 
cents  to  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  Now 
the  rate  is  a  slight  fraction  over  a  cent,  while  for  the  forty-one 
years  the  average  rate  has  been  a  trifle  over  5  cents." 

As  regards  the  relative  rank  of  the  various  lake  ports  as  com- 
mercial centers,  The  7 imes-Herald  says : 

"The  statement  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  giving  a 
summary  of  the  shipping  from  lake  ports  during  the  present  sea- 
son to  August  1,  shows  that  Chicago  stands  at  the  head  in  num- 
ber of  vessels  registered,  but  that  she  is  no  longer  the  great  dis- 
tributing port  for  wheat.  In  shipments  of  wheat  Duluth  is  far 
ahead  of  all  other  ports,  having  shipped  1,014,193  bushels  in  July 
and  8,268,886  bushels  during  the  season  up  to  August  1.  The 
neighboring  port  of  West  Superior,  Wis.,  stands  next  to  Duluth, 
having  shipped  1,911,649  bushels  in  July  and  5,239,051  during 
the  season.  When  it  comes  to  corn,  however,  Chicago  is  far  in 
the  lead,  her  total  shipments  for  July  being  6,533,526  bushels 
and  for  the  season  24,421,335  bushels. 

"In  number  of  vessels  entering  her  harbor  Chicago  also  main- 
tains a  strong  lead  over  all  other  exports.  Since  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  April  the  number  of  vessels  entering  this  port  ag- 
gregated 3,158,  and  during  the  month  of  August  alone  1, 108  ves- 
sels were  registered,  which  is  a  falling-off  of  32  from  the  record 
for  August  of  last  year.  Milwaukee  follows  Chicago  with  1,599 
arrivals,  Buffalo  with  1,355,  and  Cleveland  with  1,336.  Buffalo, 
however,  is  the  great  point  of  discharge  for  the  lake  system.  Of 
the  16,745.000  bushels  of  wheat  received  at  all  lake  ports  14,217,- 
441  bushels  were  consigned  to  Buffalo." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Talk  of  the  full  dinner-pail  is  all  right,  but  a  full  coal-bin  would  be  more 
timely.  —  The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

From  the  way  things  are  moving  it  will  soon  be  necessary  for  some  one 
to  start  a  daily  geography.  —  The  Baltimore  American. 

COUNT  Von  WALDF.RSEE  naturally  lias  strong  objections  to  withdraw- 
ing from  Peking  before  he  arrives  there.—  The  Sioux  City  Journal. 

If  any  more  presidential  tickets  are  nominated  the  Australian  ballot  will 
have  to  be  done  up  on  a  hose  reel. —  The  SI.  Loitis  Globe- Democrat. 

It  is  very  confusing  to  be  told  one  moment  that  McKinley  is  a  despot  and 
the  next  that  he  has  no  will  of  his  own.—  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

IT  is  currently  reported  that  Koss  Croker  has  made  another  bet  of  $20,- 
000  to$so,ooo  on  Bryan.     \V    e  D— d  He  G    t  tt  i—  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  petrified  leg  of  a  giant  has  been  unearthed  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
probably  pulled  off  in  some    prehistoric  political    campaign. — The  Denver 

Post. 

"No,  sir,"  exclaimed  Farmer  Corntossel  ;  "they  can't  convince  me  that 
this  here  prosperity  is  genuine." 

"But  what  constitutes  prosperity?"  asked  the  summer  boarder. 
"Haven't  you'an  abundance  to  wear  and  eat,  no  debts,  and  money  in  the 
I. .ink?" 

"Ves;  that's  where  the  oppressors  show  their  smartness.  Them  there 
little  details  is  jes'  put-up  jobs  to  fool  U8."—  The  Washington  Star. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


DICKENS'S   ART   VIEWED   BY    MR.  HOWELLS. 

IX  the  latest  instalment  of  his  articles  on  "  Heroines  of  Nine- 
teenth-Century Fiction"  in  Harper' s  Bazar,  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howells  takes  up  the  work  of  Dickens,  to  whom  he  refers 
as  "a  mighty  imagination,  whose  vices  grew  upon  him  with  his 
virtues,  under  the  immense  favor  he  almost  instantly  received." 
In  the  characterization  of  women,  Mr.  Howells  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Dickens  never  struck  a  truer  note  than  in  some  of  his  very 
earliest  heroines,  who  were  "  much  more  real  than  the  more  elab- 
orate figures  that  follow  them  in  the  long  perspective  of  his  fic- 
tion."     He  writes : 

"The  scheme  of  his  first  novel,  if  '  Pickwick  Papers  '  can  be 
called  a  novel,  is  so  desultory  and  inconsequent  that  the  young 
ladies  in  it  have  little  to  do  in  bringing  about  its  comedy  closes, 
and  are  there,  in  such  action  as  there  is,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  being  pretty  and  provoking,  and  ensnaring  the  hearts  of  their 
lovers,  and  then  being  easily  won  by  them.  This  is  not  a  very 
high  conception  of  woman's  business  in  the  world,  but  so  very 
many  women  seem  to  be  in  the  world  for  nothing  else  that  we 
can  hardly  blame  those  who  are  restricted  to  it  in  fiction.  It  is 
to  be  said  in  their  defense,  besides,  that  when  Dickens  began  to 
draw  women  of  a  different  type,  he  did  not  seem  to  get  them  so 
true ;  he  made  us  believe  in  them  by  dint  of  appealing  to  our 
consciences  or  our  sensibilities,  and  he  achieved  a  moral  rather 
than  an  artistic  triumph  in  heroines  who  are  for  our  good  rather 
than  our  pleasure. 

"After  all,  tho,  why  should  not  Arabella  Allen  and  Emily 
Wardle  be  for  our  good,  too?  They  are  nice  girls,  of  the  true 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  in  heroines.  But  their  innocent  lures  are 
more  obvious  than  those  of  Jane  Austen's  or  Frances  Burney's 
nice  girls;  they  are  something  more  of  romps,  and  were  such 
girls  as  the  young  reporter  had  probably  himself  known  in  the 
society  which  he  then  frequented.  At  the  Christmas  festivities, 
where  we  first  met  Miss  Allen,  she  is  a  guest  of  the  hospitable 
Wardle  household  which  comes  out  to  meet  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends,  and  is 'the  black-eyed  young  lady  in  a  very  nice  little 
pair  of  boots  with  fur  round  the  top,'  who  was  'observed  to 
scream  very  loudly  when  Mr.  Winkle  offered  to  help  her  over* 
the  stile.  At  an  allusion  to  an  approaching  marriage  this 
'young  lady  with  the  black  eyes  and  the  fur  round  the  boots 
whispered  something  in  Emily's  ear,  and  then  glanced  archly  at 
Mr.  Snodgrass. '  In  the  evening,  after  the  dance,  when  it  was  a 
question  of  being  kissed  under  the  mistletoe,  and  the  young 
ladies  all  '  screamed  and  struggled,  and  ran  into  corners,  and 
threatened  and  remonstrated,  and  did  everything  but  leave  the 
room,   .  .  .   Mr.  Winkle  kissed  the   young  lady  with  the  black 

eyes,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  kissed  Emily.' 

"The  love  in  'Pickwick  Papers'  is,  in  fact,  all  ready-made; 
but  there  is  no  subtlety  in  the  author  that  leaves  you  in  doubt 
of  its  being  love.  He  put  on  subtlety  enough  of  all  sorts  after- 
ward, except  of  the  sort  that  really  conceals  something,  and 
that  is  perhaps  why  lie  became  and  remains  such  a  universal 
favorite,  for  there  is  nothing  that  the  average  novel-reader  (who 
is  nearly  as  low  an  intelligence  as  the  average  playgoer)  likes  so 
much  as  a  deep  mystery  which  he  is  in  the  secret  of.  Dickens 
attempted  something  finer  in  his  next  novel  than  anything  he 
tried  in '  Pickwick  Papers'  ;  and  in  '  Nicholas  Nickleby  '  we  have 
the  choice  of  two  heroines,  Kate  Nickleby  and  Madeline  Gray, 
who  are  as  far  as  possible  from  the  elemental  arts  of  Arabella 
Allen,  butwho  exist  more  totouch  than  to  take  the  reader's  heart. 
We  have  no  longer  the  pure  comedy  of  'Pickwick  Papers,'  but 
the  tragedy  is  not  so  good  as  the  comedy  in  '  Nicholas  Nickleby.' 
and  the  farcical  people  are  all  more  real,  grotesque  caricatures 
as  they  mostly  are,  than  the  serious  people.  Of  the  women,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  is  the  most  vital,  and  yet  in  the  part  of  absolute  fool 
Mrs.  Nickleby  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  Mrs. 
Bennet  in  'Pride  and  Prejudice.'  Her  folly  is  burlesqued,  and 
the  charm  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  folly  is  that  it  is  never  burlesqued. 
Vou  can  always  go  back  to  the  book  and  laugh  at  her  as  gladly 
any  time  as  the  first  time  ;  but  your  pleasure  in  Mrs.  Nickleby  soon 
passes." 

Such  was  the  humor  of  Dickens,  according  to  Mr.  Howells. 


It  was  always  "a  touch  of  horseplay  "  ;  and  tho  it  improved  with 
his  later  novels,  even  at  the  last  it  was  "not  the  finest  humor." 
As  for  his  pathos,  Mr.  Howells  remarks  that  when  "some  mis- 
givings of  Dickens's  wonderful  powers  began  to  insinuate  them- 
selves among  his  worshipers,"  certain  of  the  "more  candid" 
were  willing  to  admit  that  he  was  sometimes  in  fault.  Like  his 
humor,  his  pathos  improved  with  time  ;  and  in  his  later  books  it 
is  "no  such  swash  of  sentimentality  as  flooded  the  readers  of 
'  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. '  "     Says  Mr.  Howells  : 

"A  whole  generation,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  used  to 
fall  sobbing  at  the  name  of  Little  Nell,  which  will  hardly  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  now,  tho  it  is  still  apparent  that  the 
child  was  imagined  with  real  feeling,  and  her  sad  little  melo- 
drama was  staged  with  sympathetic  skill.  When  all  is  said 
against  the  lapses  of  taste  and  truth,  the  notion  of  the  young 
girl  wandering  up  and  down  the  country  with  her  demented 
grandfather,  and  meeting  good  and  evil  fortune  with  the  same 
devotion,  till  death  overtakes  her,  is  something  that  must  always 
touch  the  heart.  It  is  preposterously  overdone,  yes,  and  the 
author  himself  falls  into  pages  of  hysterical  rhythm,  which  once 
moved  people,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  writing  plain,  straight 
prose  ;  yet  there  is  in  all  a  sense  of  the  divinity  in  common  and 
humble  lives,  which  is  the  most  precious  quality  of  literature,  as 
it  is  almost  the  rarest,  and  it  is  this  which  moves  and  consoles. 
It  is  this  quality  in  Dickens  which  Tolstoy  prizes  and  accepts  as 
proof  of  his  great  art,  and  which  the  true  critic  must  always  set 
above  any  effect  of  literary  mastery.  It  remained  with  Dickens 
to  the  last,  and  long  after  success  had  spoiled  him  and  made 
him  conscious." 


OPENING    OF   THE   DRAMATIC    SEASON    IN 
NEW   YORK. 

BESIDES  the  appearance  of  Mr.  John  Drew  in  "Richard 
Carvel, "  noted  in  these  columns  last  week,  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  opening  dramatic  season  in  New  York,  from 
the  literary  and  artistic  standpoint,  are  the  performance  of 
"Hamlet"  in  the  Garden  Theater;  "Prince  Otto, "  founded  on 
certain  incidents  in 
Stevenson's  ro- 
mance, in  Wal- 
lack's  ;  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan's  new 
opera,  "The  Rose 
of  Persia,"  in 
Daly's. 

The  dramatic  crit- 
ics give  general 
praise  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Sothern's 
rendition  of  Hamlet 
and  to  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Harned's 
Ophelia.  The  Com- 
mercial Advertiser 
(September  iS)  re- 
marks that  the  play 
was  produced  "  with 
far  more  intelli- 
gence, taste,  and 
competence  than  it 
has  for  a  long  time  received  in  these  regions."  and  that  through- 
out "the  unjaded  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  perform- 
ance is  likely  to  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm."     It  continues: 

"It  is  a  presentation  which  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  those 
who  like  Shakespeare  best,  who  actually  enjoy  him  and  do  not 
take  him  at  one  extreme,  as  a  duty,  or  at  the  other  as  a  vehicle 
in  which  some  star  may  disport  himself.  Mr.  Sothern  proved  a 
superior  manager  and  was  not  led  by  his  position  as  a  star  into 
any  of  the  usual  perversions  of  the  play.     His  personal  perform- 
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ance  was  remarkably  scholarly  and  original  in  a  righteous  sense. 
for  his  acting,  differing  in  many  ways  from  the  traditions,  was 
usually  directly  in  accord  with  the  lines  of  the  play.  It  was  dar- 
ing, but  it  was  studied,  and  to  nearly  every  objection  (of  which 
there  must  be  many  in  the  case  of  a  play  which  the  community 
has  been  taught  to  see  in  a  particular  way  by  a  very  great  acton 
Mr.  Sothern  might  well  reply  with  a  line  from  the  drama.  It 
was  a  performance  very  good  from  any  point  of  view,  and  truly 
remarkable,  considered  as  a  first  Shakespearian  appearance.  It 
was  not  like 'reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes  of  lightning,'  as 
Coleridge  said  of  Kean,  but  the  application  of  study,  grace,  and 
respect  to  a  great  play  is  as  worthy  a  phenomenon  as  even  the 
exhibition  of  dramatic  genius.  Mr.  Sothern  will  have  to  endure 
irrelevant  comparisons  with  one  of  the  world's  first  tragedians, 
but  he  has  proved  his  ability  to  do  one  of  the  great  roles  well 
and  to  put  upon  the  stage  with  rare  fidelity  and  even  with  dis- 
tinction the  best-loved  of  all  English  masterpieces." 

The  Times  says  : 

"Voluble  in  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages  rather  than 
eloquent,  explosive  rather  than  formidable  in  the  scenes  of  vehe- 
mence, it  is  still,  in  the  mere  matter  of  speech,  the  best,  and  by 
far  the  best,  piece  of  acting  Sothern  has  ever  done.  The  results 
of  patient  study  and  practise  are  plainly  seen.  In  a  plastic 
sense,  also,  it  is  even  better  than  in  vocal  delivery,  and  this 
Hamlet,  while  always  graceful,  yet  never  seems  to  be  posing. 
The  gesticulation  is  restrained,  but  ample  and  purposeful.  .  .  . 
Miss  Harned  is  a  lovely  Ophelia,  but  just  a  trifle  too  cloying  in 
her  sweetness,  perhaps,  and  too  slow  and  whining  in  her  'Sweet 
bells  jangled'  speech.  But  she  does  the  scene  with  Laertes 
charmingly  and  is  simple  and  touching,  which  is  all  Ophelia  can 
be,  in  the  great  scene  with  the  Prince.  Of  course,  all  that 
Ophelia  has  to  do  in  the  mad  scene  lies  well  within  the  range 
of  this  actress." 

Mr.  Otis  Skinner's  romantic  play  of  "Prince  Otto"  met  with  a 
decidedly  favorable  reception  from  the  public  and  with  a  degree 
of  praise  from  the  critics.  The  Evening  Post  (September  4) 
says  : 

"Taking  it  altogether,  this  is  a  genuine  romantic  play,  with 
an  interesting  if  a  somewhat  misty  story,  two  or  three  excellent 
situations,  a  fair  amount  of  action,  a  few  really  eloquent  pas- 
sages— presumably  lifted  from  the  book — and,  most  important  of 
all,  a  love-story  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  line.  .  .  .  Onthewhole, 
the  play  is  of  much  better  quality  than  is  generally  looked  for 
thus  early  in  the  season,  and,  as  it  is  thoroughly  wholesome,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  promise  of  its  success  may  be  amply  ful- 
filled."      • 

The  Tribune  says  : 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  that  either  the  play  or  the  performance 
was  exceptionally  fine,  but  both  were  well-directed  efforts  and 
both  were  gratifying  to  see.  The  charm  of  Stevenson's  narra- 
tion can  not  well  be  conveyed  on  the  stage,  and  that  which 
seems  fascinating  in  a  book  will  sometimes  prove  less  so  to  an 
audience,  just  because,  through  the  very  change  of  the  method 
of  presentation,  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  fascination,  not  fully 
recognized  perhaps,  has  been  lost.  Mr.  .Skinner  understands 
the  stage  and  how  a  story  ought  to  be  told  for  its  purpose." 

Sullivan's  new  operetta  in  two  acts,  "The  Rose  of  Persia," 
was  visible  sufficiently  long  in  London  to  gain  the  "stamp  of 
approval  "  of  the  British  metropolis.  It  has  not,  however,  met 
witli  critical  approval  here.  The  opinion  appears  to  be  general 
that  Sullivan  without  Gilbert  can  not.  in  the  nature  of  things,  lie 
a  success,  and  that  the  libretto  of  this  opera  is  not  good.  The 
Tunes  (September  7)  says: 

"Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  more  important  of  the  two 
factors  that  combine  to  make  an. operetta  is  the  libretto.  The 
best  music  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  ever  wrote  would  not  carry  a  dull 
and  pointless  book;  and  this  music  is— but  that  conies  later. 
Mr.  Basil  Hood  has  in  one  feature  of  the  construction  of  his 
libretto  equaled  Mr.  Gilbert,  Sir  Arthur's  quondam  coworker. 
He  has  written  it  in  two  acts.     That  he  has  equaled  his  prede- 

Of  in  any  other  feature  of   his   honk    is  less  certain.      He  had 
surely  had  Mr.  Gilbert's  methods  in  mind  when  heconccived  the 


>j  lea  of  a  man  with  twenty-Eve  wives,  one  of  whom  led  him  into 
trouble  through  her  desire  to  get  into  society,  or  again  that  of 
this  same  man's  fondness  for  entertaining  beggars  and  tramps, 
or  even  that  of  a  sultana  who  was  fond  of  masquerading  in  trios 
with  two  of  her  ladies." 

The  Evening  Post  says  : 

"Gilbert  and  Sullivan  together  are  unapproachable,  but  each 
seems  to  need  the  other  for  success  in  operetta,  and  last  night 
demonstrated  this  fact  more  plainly  than  ever.  Time  and  again 
dainty  bits  of  melody,  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  so  prolific, 
were  marred  by  inane  words  and  senseless  rime ;  but  even 
then  the  music — whether  dreamy  waltz,  tuneful  patter,  or  beau- 
tiful, musicianly  ensemble — rose  superior  to  all  obstacles,  and 
soothed  the  restless  and  impatient  audience  with  its  constant 
melodic  charm.  'The  Rose  of  Persia'  is  not  Sullivan  at  his 
best ;  but  Sullivan  even  at  his  worst,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
this  instance,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  senseless,  empty,  jin- 
gling rubbish  which  has  so  often  of  late  succeeded  in  this  city. 
To  the  lovers  of  good  music,  'The  Rose  of  Persia'  will  appeal, 
as  did  its  predecessors.  It  may  be  lacking  in  some  of  the  merits 
of  the  earlier  works,  but  it  has  a  fascination  of  its  own,  and 
ought  to  make  its  way,  in  spite  of  the  clumsy  text." 


SOME     ENGLISH     VIEWS    OF    "THE    VOICE    OF 

THE   PEOPLE." 

MISS  ELLEN  GLASGOW'S  new  story,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  summer  season  in  America,  has 
been  received  with  much  favor  by  the  English  critics.  The 
Athenceum  (August  11)  says  of  it: 

"Since 'The  Open  Question'  and  a  book  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  we 
do  not  remember  any  story  with  so  fine  a  Southern  setting  and 

background    for 


character  as  this. 
Where  it  is  not  plot 
and  incident  it  is  a 
series  of  bright,  soft 
pictures  of  nature 
itself,  of  luxuriant 
gardens,  and  of  peo- 
ple instinct  with 
droll  or  lovable  pe- 
culiarities. The  life 
of  the  old  Virginian 
landowners,  the  ne- 
gro servants,  their 
quaint  ways,  their 
outspoken  freedom 
of  speech,  yet  ex- 
ceeding loyalty  to 
Marse'  This  or  Mis' 
That,  are  individu- 
ally as  well  as  tra- 
ditionally excellent. 
One  feels  the  genu- 
ine human  nature  of 
old  General  Battle, 
who  keepsopen 
house  of  a  ruined 
and  ruinous  kind, 
also  the  sister  who 
takes  the  reins  of 
government,  and  the  charming  little  daughter.  Aunt  Verbeny, 
Uncle  Ish,  Delphy,  and  her  meek  son-in-law  Mose  are  also  ad- 
mirable. So  is  the  household  of  Judge  Bassett,  and  so,  in  an- 
other way,  are  the  hardworking  family  of  the  ambitious  ' poor- 
white'  hero,  the  farmstead,  and  the  harsh,  yet  kind  stepmother, 
and  her  chronic  '  neuralgy.'  All  these  persons,  places,  and 
things  are  excellent,  because  beneath  the  impressionist  touch  oi 

Miss  Glasgow  there  is  a  solid  hold  on  average  human  nature. 
We  perceive  this  in  many  matters,  in  the  relations  between  the 
general  and  Ins  daughter,  and  in  a  sense  of  an  underlying  un- 
forced pathos  in  passing  people  and  inanimate  objects  around 
them.     The  group  of  happy  irresponsible  children  is  charmingly 
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drawn.  Then  there  are  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  black  peo- 
ple, often  comical  to  a  high  degree.  Indeed,  Uncle  Ish,  his  dig- 
nified, almost  injured  attitude  toward  the  kind  human  ravens 
who  supply  his  daily  bread,  is  most  amusing." 

The  Spectator-  (July  28) ,  while  criticizing  the  book  for  being 
too  long,  and  for  a  weakness  in  its  initial  portions,  says  : 

"The  fault,  however,  argues  a  painstaking  quality  in  the  au- 
thor with  which  the  reviewer  should  be  the  last  to  quarrel,  and 
by  its  very  nature  shows  that  there  is  good  stuff  in  the  novel. 
From  Book  III.  onward  all  tediousness  entirely  disappears,  and 
the  story  becomes  thoroughly  interesting.  Nick  Burr,  the  self- 
made  man,  is  a  fine  creation,  and  his  love  idyll  with  Eugenia  is 
painted  with  a  delicacy  of  imagination  which  makes  the  reader 
grieve  for  its  sudden  ending.  It  is  very  like  life  for  a  charming 
woman  to  decline  'on  a  lower  range  of  feeling, '  and  to  be  quite 
satisfied  with  an  intolerable  '  bounder  '  like  the  fascinating  Dud- 
lev  "Webb  for  a  husband,  after  having  in  girlhood  been  loved  by 
a  man  like  Nick  Burr.  Still,  tho  lifelike,  Eugenia's  conduct  is 
unideal,  and  she  herself  is  sufficiently  living  to  make  the  reader 
regret  the  fate  with  which  she  is  quite  content.  Readers  who 
like  a  good  long  novel,  and  are  interested  by  the  study  of  Amer- 
ica, will  very  much  enjoy  '  The  Voice  of  the  People. '" 

7 he  St.  James' s  Gazette  (July  30)  thinks  that  while  the  author 
has  given  her  readers  "  a  good  long  read, "  she  has  done  so  "  with- 
out sacrificing  effectiveness  to  length  in  any  way  "  : 

"The  story  of  the  self-made  boy  in  '  The  Voice  of  the  People  ' 
is  full  of  interest.  All  the  characters  are  well  realized  ;  we  re- 
member them  after  the  book  is  closed,  from  Juliet  with  her 
'saintly  coquetry,  which  produced  an  impression  at  once  human 
and  divine,  such  as  one  receives  from  the  sight  of  a  rose  in  a 
Bible  or  a  curl  in  the  hair  of  a  saint,'  to  the  admirably  drawn 
old  Marthy  Burr,  with  her  troublesome  brood.  '  It's  the  lawful 
wives  as  has  the  work  to  do,'  she  complains,  'and  the  lawfuller 
the  wives  the  lawfuller  the  work. '  A  delightful  atmosphere  of 
privileged  grumbling  hangs  round  all  the  little  colored  commu- 
nity outside  the  gates  of  the  old  Virginian  squires  of  the  story, 
whose  fathers  held  slaves  by  the  hundred  and  spoiled  them 
outrageously.  There  is  Betsy,  with  her  swarm  of  children. 
'Where's  Betsy?'  inquired  Eugenia,  twirling  her  sun-bonnet. 
Aunt  Verbeny  told  me  the  baby  died.  I  am  so  sorry.'  '  De 
Lawd  He  give,  en'  de  Lawd  He  took, '  returned  Delphy,  piously, 
'en'  He  done  been  moughty  open-handed  dis  long  time.  He 
done  give  er  plum  sight  mo'n  He  done  teck,  en'  it  ain'  no  use'n 
savin'  He  ain'.'  'So  the  others  are  well?'  ventured  Eugenia, 
and  as  a  bow-legged  crawler  emerged  from  beneath  the  doorstep 
she  added,  'Is  that  the  youngest?'  Delphy  snorted.  '  Dat  'ar 
brat,  Miss  Euginney?  He  ain'  Betsey's,  nowhow.  He's  Rin- 
dy's  Li je. '  .  .  .  '  Rindy  !  '  exclaimed  Eugenia,  in  surprise. 
'Why,  I  didn't  know  Rindy  was  married.'  .  .  .  Delphy  seized 
the  child  and  held  him  at  arm's  length  while  she  applied  a 
sounding  box.  'Go  way  f'om  yer,  honey,'  she  said.  'Rindy 
ain'  mah'ed.  He's  dest  an  accident.'  They  are  a  shiftless 
faithful,  unconscionable,  lovable  set,  the  Virginian  darkies. 
The  white  folk  of  the  story  have  so  tragic  a  tale  with  so  sad  an 
ending  that  the  book  needs  all  its  humor  to  lighten  it." 


The  College  Woman  in  After-Life.— Mrs.  Mary  Rob- 
erts Smith,  associate  professor  of  sociology  in  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  has  collected  some  comparative  statistics 
of  college  and  non-college  women,  in  relation  to  marriage,  child- 
birth, and  health.  These  records,  covering  the  cases  cf  343  mar- 
ried college  women  and  313  married  non-college  women,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  last  bulletin  of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
of  Boston.  The  non-college  women  are  the  sisters,  cousins,  or 
friends  of  the  college  women,  and  so  represent  much  the  same 
social  environment.  The  following  resume'  of  this  report  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  World: 

"  1.  The  college  women  marry  two  years  later  in  life  than  the 
non-college  women  (at  26.3  vs.  24  3  years  of  age). 

"2.  The  age  of  marriage  for  both  classes  has  been  growing 
later  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

"3.  The  college  women  have  a  higher  percentage  (55)  of  male 
children  as  compared  with  non-college  women  (47 


"4.  The  percentage  of  births  of  children  per  years  of  marriage 
is  slightly  larger  among  the  college  women  than  among  the  non- 
college  women. 

"5.  There  is  no  measurable  difference  between  the  two  classes 
in  regard  to  health  before  or  after  marriage,  or  in  regard  to  the 
health  or  mortality  of  children. 

"6.  Before  marriage  more  than  one  half  of  the  college  women 
were  engaged  in  teaching,  and  nearly  three  fourths  were  engaged 
in  some  occupation  outside  of  their  own  homes,  while  le>->  than 
one  fourth  of  the  non-college  women  were  teaching  and  only 
slightly  more  than  one  third  engaged  in  other  outside  occupa- 
tions. In  other  words,  college  training  promotes  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

"7.  Three  fourths  of  the  college  women  married  college  men, 
while  only  one  half  of  the  non-college  women  married  college 
men.      (Coeducation  promotes  matrimony  among  the  'coeds.') 

"S.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  college  women,  as  compared 
with  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  non-college  women,  married 
professional  men. 

"9.  From  the  financial  standpoint  the  college  women  married 
better  than  the  non-college  women. 

"  In  other  words,  the  test  of  figures  in  a  fair  comparison  shows 
that  while  the  time  spent  in  college  postpones  the  age  of  mar- 
riage by  two  years,  a  college  education  neither  impairs  the 
health  of  woman  nor  unfits  her  for  marriage  or  motherhood  or 
economic  independence,  nor  diminishes  in  any  way  her  prospects 
of  marrying  well  and  suitably." 


A   DANISH   CRITIC'S    ESTIMATE   OF 
NIETZSCHE. 

IN  spite  of  the  surprising  rise  of  Nietzsche's  name  to  world- 
wide fame  in  the  past  ten  years,  no  very  favorable  comment 
upon  his  work  has  as  yet  appeared  since  his  death.  Georg 
Brandes,  the  great  Danish  critic,  however,  has  just  contributed 
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A  GERMAN   CONCEPTION    OF  NIETZSCHE. 

—From  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung. 

to  the  Copenhagen  Politiken  an  analysis  of  Nietzsche's  person- 
ality, in  the  course  of  which  he  traces  the  elements  of  power 
which  must  give  to  Nietzsche's  teachings  a  distinct  place  in 
modern  philosophy.  He  writes  (we  quote  from  a  reprint  of  his 
article  in  the  New  Vork  Sun,  September  17)  : 

"  To  be  able  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  overmastering  tri- 
umph of  Nietzsche  we  ought  to  possess  the  key  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  our  times.  He  fascinated  his  age,  altho  he  contradicted 
all  its  instincts.  The  age  is  extremely  democratic;  he  won  its 
favor  as  an  aristocrat.  The  age  floats  on  the  swelling  wave  of 
reaction  ;  he  conquered  as  a  declared  irreligious  man.  The  age 
is  busied  with  social  questions  of  the  most  difficult  and  compre- 
hensive sort ;  he,  the  thinker  of  this  age,  treated  all  these  ques- 
tions as  subordinate.  He  was  an  enemy  of  the  present  humani- 
tarianism  and  its  dogma  of  happiness  ;  he  was  filled  with  a  pas- 
sion to  show  how  much  that  is  low  and  despicable  can  be  con- 
cealed under  the  cloak  of  charity,  of  love  for  our  neighbors  and 
of  unselfishness  ;  he  fought  pessimism  and  jeered  at  optimism  ; 
he  attacked  the  morality  of  the  philosophers  with  the  same  vio- 
lence that  the  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century  applied  to  the 
dogmas  of  religion.  As  religion  made  him  an  atheist,  so  moral- 
ity turned  him  into  an  '  immoralist. '     Nevertheless,  the  Voltar- 
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ians  of  his  age  could  not  count  him  in  the  irnumber,  for  he  was  a 
mystic,  and  the  anarchists  of  his  age  were  obliged  to  cast  him 
out  as  a  worshiper  of  rulers  and  of  castes. 

'Yet  in  some  secret  way  he  must  have  agreed  with  much  of 
the  tumult  of  our  times,  else  he  could  not  have  embraced  it  so. 
A  writer  who  has  known  or  has  had  relations  with  Nietzsche  be- 
comes at  once  more  celebrated  on  that  account  than  because  of 
ail  his  own  works.  As  a  young  man,  Nietzsche  admired  above 
all  in  Schopenhauer  and  Richard  Waguer  '  the  insuperable 
energy  with  which  they  maintained  their  confidence  in  them- 
selves in  the  face  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  whole  educated 
world. '  He  made  that  self-confidence  his  own,  and  by  that 
means  first  made  an  impression.  Moreover,  the  artist  in  him 
won  over  those  to  whom  the  thinkers'  expressions  were  dark. 
With  all  his  keenness  he  was  an  out-and-out  lyric  poet.  In  the 
fall  of  iSSS  he  wrote  about  Heine :  '  How  he  did  handle  the  Ger- 
man language  !  Some  day  men  will  say  that  Heine  and  I  were 
beyond  comparison  the  best  artists  of  the  German  tongue.'  To- 
day all  German  connoisseurs  are  agreed  in  calling  Nietzsche  the 
greatest  master  of  style  in  German  prose.  Further,  he  impressed 
the  age  through  his  philosophic  depth  and  concealment.  In  his 
spiritual  life  there  are  abysses  and  labyrinths.  His  yearning  for 
recognition  is  a  passion,  a  greed  he  calls  it :  '  In  this  soul  there  is 
no  unselfishness  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  all-desiring  self,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  many  human  beings,  would  like  to  see  as  through 
their  eyes  and  grasp  as  by  their  hands  ;  this  soul  of  mine  would, 
moreover,  rather  pull  back  everything  that  passes  by,  and  miss 
nothing  that  m  any  way  could  belong  to  it.  There  is  a  wild  fire 
in  this  greed  of  mine  !  ' 

"It  was  a  maddening  combination  that  the  lyrical  and  the 
critical  powers  were  equally  developed  in  him.  But  it  brought 
about  that  complete  change  in  his  relations  to  persons  that  pre- 
vented his  career  from  being  straightforward.  When  he  met  a 
great  personality,  he  called  upon  all  his  lyrical  resources  and 
announced  with  the  clashing  of  swords  on  shields  that  that  per- 
son was  a  demigod  or  a  god.  Schopenhauer  and  Richard  Wag- 
ner, for  instance.  But  when  later  he  discovered  the  limitations 
of  his  divinity,  his  enthusiasm  turned  to  hatred  and  this  hatred 
found  expression  without  the  slightest  regard  to  his  former  ado- 
ration. This  characteristic  trait  is  shown  in  a  repulsive  manner 
in  Nietzsche's  behavior  toward  Richard  Wagner.  Yet  who 
knows  but  what  his  inconsistency  has  helped  to  obtain  admirers 
for  Nietzsche  in  an  age  that  is  itself  very  inconsistent  on  this 
point. 

"  In  the  last  period  of  his  life,  Nietzsche  appeared  as  a  prophet 
rather  than  as  a  thinker.  He  foretells  the  Uebermensch,  the 
'Superhuman.'  And  he  does  not  try  to  prove  in  a  logical  way, 
but  proceeds  from  confidence  in  the  correctness  and  sureness  of 
his  instinct,  is  convinced  that  he  himself  represents  a  principle 
productive  of  life  and  his  opponent  one  destructive  of  life.  The 
production  of  the  genius  is,  according  to  him,  the  object  of  exist- 
ence. The  higher  being  constitutes  in  our  time  the  receptacle 
within  which  ths  race  of  the  future  is  forming  in  some  unfath- 
omable way.  More  than  one  of  these  receptacles  cracks  or 
bursts,  but  the  human  race  does  not  come  to  grief  because  a 
single  creature  is  destroyed.  Man,  as  we  know  him,  is  a  transi- 
tion from  the  beast  to  the  superhuman.  As  the  ape  compared 
with  man  is  something  ridiculous  or  an  object  of  painful  shame, 
so  is  man  in  comparison  with  the  superhuman.  Hitherto  all 
species  have  produced  something  higher  than  themselves. 
Nietzsche  teaches  that  man.  too,  will  and  must  do  the  same. 
He  has  drawn  from  the  Darwinian  theory  an  inference  which 
Darwin  himself  did  not  see.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Nietzsche  has  been  the  opposing  pole  to 
Tolstoy.  His  morality  is  aristocratic,  while  Tolstoy's  morality 
is  popular;  it  is  individualistic,  while  Tolstoy's  is  evangelical ; 
it  demands  the  self-exaltation  of  the  individual,  while  Tolstoy 
holds  for  the  necessity  of  individual  self-sacrifice.  Wherever 
Nietzsche's  teachings  reach,  wherever  men  become  acquainted 
with  his  great  and  peculiar  personality,  it  will  attract  strongly. 
as  well  as  repel,  but  everywhere  it  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  each  individuality." 


undisputed  primacy  abroad  also.  Yet  of  all  the  pianists  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  said  that  Paderewsky's  great  Polish  rival,  Theodor 
Leschetisky,  receives  the  most  pronounced  homage,  at  any  rate 
in  the  great  musical  center,  Vienna,  where  both  musicians  are 
most  frequently  to  be  seen.  Mr.  J.  F.  Row  both  am,  in  Good 
Words  (London,  September) ,  says  : 

"Paderewsky,  always  traveling  about,  reaps  the  favor  and  the 
applause  of  utter  strangers,  whose  tribute  of  respect  takes  purely 
conventional  forms  which  must  by  now  be  tiring  to  the  great 
musician— such  as  bouquets,  hand-clappings,  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs.  Leschetisky,  on  the  other  hand,  settled  immu- 
tably in  one  place,  and  the  center  of  an  ever-increasing  court  of 
admirers,  receives  the  more  satisfactory,  because  more  substan- 
tial, tokens  of  appreciation,  which  are  the  outcome  of  excessive 
feminine  care,  the  deepest  veneration,  the  tenderest  regard  from 
those  who  are  always  at  hand  to  bestow  it.  Leschetisky  was  the 
master  of  Paderewsky.  Some  maintain  that  the  fame  of  the  pupil 
contributed  chiefly  to  the  reputation  of  the  master ;  but  we  think 
not.  Even  without  Paderewsky  as  his  Mercury,  Leschetisky 
would  have  reigned  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  modern  piano  at  his 
self-selected  Olympus  in  Vienna." 


A  Country  that  Wants  No  Printing-Press.— While 
Constantinople  and  Cairo  and  the  Orient  in  general  have  excel- 
lent printing-establishments  and  issue  an  abundance  of  books  and 
periodicals,  Persia  issues  only  lithographic  reproductions  of  its 
native  literature.  The  Gegemvarl  gives  the  following  facts  in 
the  case : 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  printer's  press  with 
movable  type  was  set  up  in  Tabriz  and  a  number  of  books  were 
published.  But  this  experiment  was  soon  given  up.  The  inno- 
vation proved  to  be  exceedingly  unpopular  in  Persia,  and  this 
for  two  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  the  straight  and  stiff  charac- 
ter of  printed  letters  offended  the  esthetic  taste  of  the  Persians  ; 
secondly,  a  printed  book  lost  its  character  as  a  written  produc- 
tion. The  same  reason  that  causes  a  Persian  to  place  an  ex- 
traordinary value  on  beautiful  handwriting  makes  him  deplore 
the  absence  of  this  beauty  in  printed  productions.  A  beautifully 
written  manuscript  is  his  special  delight.  If  he  can  not  have  the 
manuscript  itself,  he  is  content  with  a  lithographic  reproduction, 
which  is  the  best  imitation  of  a  manuscript. 

People  in  the  West  can  scarcely  imagine  how'  much  attention 
is  paid  in  Persia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Orient  to  the  production 
of  a  finely  finished  manuscript.  Men  of  deep  learning  spent 
years  in  acquiring  the  art  of  reproducing  the  classical  works  of 
their  literature  in  the  most  beautiful  handwriting  possible.  Al- 
tho  this  art  has  in  recent  years  been  largely  supplanted  by  lith- 
ography, in  every  large  bazar  special  sections  are  still  set  apart 
for  the  preparation  and  sale  of  such  manuscripts.  The  ordinary 
house  library  of  a  Persian  consists  of  an  Arabic  edition  of  the 
Koran,  one  or  more  of  the  poets,  a  dictionary,  and  a  general  his- 
tory, all,  however,  either  in  manuscript  or  in  lithographic  repro- 
ductions.—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES. 


The  Greatest  Music-Master  in  Europe.— Paderew- 
sky's name  looms  up  so  large  among  lovers  of  the  piano  in 
America  that  it  is  popularly  taken  for  granted  that  he  bears  an 


A  PRIVATE  performance  of  Mascagni's  new  comic  opera,  "Maschere," 
was  given  recently  in  Rome  before  a  number  of  musicians.  The  piece  in- 
troduces Italian  pantomime  characters. 

Mh.  Hall  CAINE  admits  that  he  did  report  unfavorably  upon  Miss  Marie 
Coreth's  "Romance  of  Two  Worlds  "  when  it  was  offered  in  manuscript  to 
a  certain  London  publisher.  An  interesting  interview  with  him  in  Greeba 
Castle  is  published  in  the  London  Daily  Mail : 

"Is  it  true,"  I  asked,  "that  in  the  days  when  you  were  a  publisher's 
reader  you  reported  unfavorably  on  the  manuscript  of  Miss  Corelli's 
novel  ? " 

"Yes,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"That  would  be  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago?" 

"Perhaps." 

"Is  it  true  that  you  said  such  an  absurd  thing  about  your  personal  like- 
ness to  Shakespeare  and  Christ?" 

"No." 

"MissCorelli  has  spoken  with  her  customary  freedom  about  you;  have 
you  nothing  to  say  about  her?" 

"Nothing-" 

"Is  it  a  fact  that  she  has  written  these  things  about  you  before?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  never  contradicted  them  ?" 

"I  never  contradict  anything  if  I  can  help 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   SCIENCE   OF    FLYING. 

r  f  ^  HE  trouble  with  the  inventors  of  air-ships,  we  are  told  by  a 
*  writer  in  the  Revue  Encyclopediqtie,  M.  Vvon  Lejeal,  is 
that  they  have  never  applied  science  to  their  work.  After  this 
somewhat  sweeping  assertion,  the  writer  informs  us  that  he  is 
able  and  willing  to  supply  the  needed  information,  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  do  in  an  article  of  several  columns.     His  conclusion  is 


ROSE'S    COMBINED    BALLOON    AND    AEROPLANE. 

that  both  dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes  are  unscientific,  but 
that  a  proper  combination  of  the  two  would  not  be.  After  allu- 
ding to  Count  Zeppelin's  air-ship  and  to  the  attempts  of  some 
other  recent  inventors,  M.  Lejeal  goes  on  to  say  . 

"To  these  incessant  efforts,  themselves  elements  of  success, 
there  is  but  one  drawback — a  complete  lack  of  scientific  method, 
a  cause  of  successive  checks  to  the  movement,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  problem  has  never  been  clearly  put  from  the  theo- 
retical standpoint.  This  is  what  we  shall  try  to  do  in  this 
article. 

"The  engineers  who  have  essayed  aerial  navigation  have  up 
to  the  present  time  been  divided  into  two  irreconcilable  camps — 
the  partizans  of  the  machine  heavier  than  air  and  those  of  the 
dirigible  aerostat. 

"The  first  have  sought  to  raise  a  considerable  weight  in  order 
to  obtain  absolute  directive  power ,  they  have  been  stopped  by 
the  insufficiency  of  all  known  motors. 

"The  others  have  been  content  with  applying  a  more  or  less 
powerful  screw-propeller  to  a  balloon  more  or  less  skilfully  built. 
They  are  the  only  ones  that  have  obtained  results,  altho  meager 
ones  ;  but  they  will  never  get  beyond  speeds  of  two  or  three 
yards  a  second,  for  they  are  fighting  all  the  laws  of  physics. 

"Between  these  two  extreme  opinions,  it  seems  logical  to  con- 
ceive a  mixed  system  in  which  the  weight  sufficient  to  give  con- 
trol shall  yet  be  small  enough  to  be  raised  by  some  form  of  motor 
now  known. 

"Apart  from  this  conception,  mechanical  science  now  formally 
rejects  any  solution  of  the  problem.  Nature  herself  tells  us  this, 
and  if  we  can  not  hope  to  imitate  her,  because  she  is  perfection 
itself,  we  should  at  least  avail  ourselves  of  her  teaching." 

The  bird,  M.  Lejeal  reminds  us,  which  is  the  creature  best 
fitted  for  flying,  is  heavier  than  air,  while  its  specific  gravity  is 
usually  small.  This,  he  says,  is  in  accordance  with  mechanical 
principles,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  illustration  taken  from  bal- 
listics. If  with  a  constant  force  of  projection  we  fire  balls  at  a 
mark,  beginning  with  very  light  ones  and  gradually  increasing 
their  density,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  particular  ratio  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  ball  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and 
one  between  the  force  of  projection  and  the  distance,  such  that 
the  projectile  will  exactly  reach  the  target.  This  ratio  will  be  a 
maximum,  for  if  the  weight  of  the  ball  be  further  increased  it 
will  again  fall  short  of  the  target.     Likewise,  says  the  author,  if 


we  throw  into  the  air  three  balloons,  filled  respectively  with  hy- 
drogen, illuminating  gas,  ami  air,  the  trajectory  will  be  longer 
with  the  second  and  longer  still  with  the  third.  That  is,  just  as 
with  projectiles,  the  length  of  the  trajectory  and  the  speed  in- 
crease with  the  weight,  reaching  a  maximum  and  decreasing 
again  when  the  weight  exceeds  the  proper  relationship  to  the 
projecting  force.  If  we  replace  the  initial  force  of  projection  by 
the  constant  force  of  a  motor,  we  have,  says  M.  Lejeal.  the  prob- 
lem of  the  direction  and  utilization  of  propulsion  in  air-ships. 
The  author  thus  reaches  the  following  conclusions  : 

"i.  The  action  of  gravity  is  indispensable  to  proper  control. 
We  have  seen  that  a  system  not  subjected  to  its  action  .  .  . 
being  incapable  of  using  its  mass  effectively,  whether  in  equilib- 
rium or  subjected  to  ascensional  force,  can  not  acquire  proper 
speed.  .  .  .  Such  an  air-ship  can  not  be  dirigible,  since  its  own 
motion  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  movements  of  the  surround- 
ing medium. 

"  2.  The  action  of  gravity  is  also  indispensable  to  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  propulsive  force.  The  speed  increases  with  the 
weight,  up  to  a  determinate  maximum  point.  The  absence  of 
weight  results,  therefore,  in  loss  of  motor  force 

"I  hope  that  this  brief  statement  will  show  sufficiently  why  the 
results  obtained  from  dirigible  balloons,  whether  they  have  mo- 
tors of  2  horse-power  or  of  30  horse-power,  will  always  remain 
stationary.  .  .  .  They  are  trying  to  move  an  inert  body,  capable 
of  resistance  increasing  with  the  square  of  the  speed,  but  inca- 
pable of  live  force.  On  the  other  hand  .  .  .  there  need  no  longer 
be  any  question  of  raising  a  heavy  weight  and  of  seeking  for  a 
motor  to  do  the  work  ;  we  shall  raise  whatever  weight  our  motor 
allows  us  to  raise,  even  if  the  motor  is  a  pedaling  human 
being 

"To  sum  up,  in  ballistics,  as  in  marine  engineering  and  as 
also  in  aerial  engineering,  the  resistances  increase  with  the 
square  of  the  speed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  speed  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  mass.  We  can  solve  the 
problem  only  by  application  of  these  opposing  principles." 

In  other  words,  we  must  utilize  the  balloon  principle  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  our  aerostat,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put 
it  in  equilibrium,  or  "float"  it,  without  the  action  of  our  motor. 
Whether  in  this  case  such  a  combination  would  unite  the  advan- 
tages of  the  two  systems  or  simply  combine  their  disadvantages, 
appears  open  to  question.  The  plan  is  to  be  tested  shortly,  we 
are  told,  by  a  M.  Rose,  of  Argenteuil,  who  is  building  a  machine 
on  the  system  advocated  here  by  M.  Lejeal.  The  author,  how- 
ever, finds  fault  with  it  because  it  is  as  big  as  an  ocean-liner 
instead  of  being  more  modest,  as  a  first  attempt  should  be.  Its 
two  balloons,  which  are  cigar-shaped,  as  the  picture  shows,  will 
lift  all  but  about  one  tenth  of  the  weight,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  handled  by  an  aeroplane  situated  between  the  pair. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Need  of  Digestive  Lubricants.— The  serious  abuse  of 
laxative  medicines  was  one  of  the  topics  of  discussion  in  the  re- 
cent International  Medical  Congress  in  Paris,  as  reported  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  that  paper  (Au- 
gust 23).  It  seems  now  the  fashion  to  take  these  medicines, 
he  says,  "in  large  quantities  and  in  almost  infinite  variety." 
To  quote  his  report : 

"Several  distinguished  specialists  from  Germany  attributed  to 
this  habit,  which  is  common  in  nearly  the  whole  world,  the  ori- 
gin of  several  intestinal  affections  practically  unknown  before 
our  generation,  and  which  are  spreading.  One  of  these,  a  muco- 
membranous  affection  of  the  intestines,  is  a  most  puzzling  path- 
ological condition.  A  number  of  physicians  attributed  the  pres- 
ent prevalence  of  constipation,  which  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  new  fashions  in  laxatives,  to  an  insufficiency  of  fat  in  the 
modern  dietary.  The  frying-pan  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  to  the 
benefit  of  digestion,  but  ways  and  means  of  supplying  the  fats 
that  used  to  be  consumed  with  the  fried  material  have  not  been 
forthcoming.     The  present  generation  is  distinctly  an  eater  of 
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sweets,  not  of  fats;  but  while  the  former  supply  the  heat  that 
would  be  obtained  from  the  fats,  they  do  not  supply  certain  lu- 
bricant qualities  which  are  so  important  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  intestinal  functions.  The  use  of  the  milk  fats,  that 
is,  butter  and  cream,  as  well  as  milk  itself,  was  recommended, 
as  this  form  of  fat  is  somewhat  delectable.  The  use  of  the  vege- 
table oils — olive  oil  and  the  like — in  larger  quantities  than  at 
present  was  also  recommended.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Southern  nations  have  learned  to  take  their  quantum  of  fats  in 
this  way  despite  their  warmer  climate,  which  makes  fat  gener- 
ally less  acceptable  as  food.  It  was  reported  from  several 
sources  that  in  many  painful  conditions  of  the  stomach  olive  oil 
gave  great  relief. " 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  BUST  OF 
CLAUD  I.  H  K  R  N  A  R  I), 
TAKEN  BV  THE  LIGHT  OF 
A  PHOSPHORESCENT  IN- 
SECT. 


LIVING    LAMPS. 

THE  light-giving  powers  of  some  of  the  phosphorescent  in- 
sects is  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  photograph 
of  a  bust  of  Claude  Bernard,  which  was  taken  by  the  light  of 
one  of  these  insects — an  elater — by  M.  E.  Becquerel.  The  pic- 
ture, we  are  told  by  the  present  possessor,  Mr.  C.  F.  Holder,  in 

The  Scientific  American,  was  pro 
duced  after  an  exposure  of  an  hour  to 
the  rays  of  light  of  this  small  insect. 
Later,  M.  Becquerel  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing a  picture  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
another  in  two  minutes.  Mr.  Holder 
goes  on  to  give  many  interesting 
particulars  of  phosphorescence  in  in- 
sects and  other  living  creatures.  He 
first  quotes  Professor  Jaeger,  the  Ger- 
man naturalist,  as  saying  that  during 
his  excursions  in  St.  Domingo  such  in- 
sects were  frequently  the  means  of 
saving  his  life,  by  giving  light  on  dark 
nights  in  the  midst  of  dense  forests. 
Says  Mr.  Holder : 

"The  light-giver  referred  to  is  Pyrophorus  noctilucus,  which  is 
provided  with  three  different  lights  ;  on  each  side  of  the  thorax 
is  an  oval  yellowish  spot  which  emits  a  brilliant  yellowish-white 
light,  throwing  the  rays  upward  and  outward,  while  between  the 
metathorax  and  the  first  abdominal  segment  there  is  a  lower 
light  more  brilliant  than  either;  and,  owing  to  their  disposition, 
the  light  Hashes  almost  continuously  as  the  insect  whirls  along. 
The  light  appears  to  be  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  animal,  as 
when  the  insect  is  feeding  or  eating  it  is  not  seen,  but  becoming 
especially  brilliant  when  the  animal  flies. 

"I  have  frequently  experimented  with  these  attractive  little 
creatures  in  the  South.  The  light  when  held  very  close  to  the 
large  print  of  a  book  displayed  the  letters  so  that  they  could  be 
read  ;  the  time  of  night  was  also  told  by  holding  the  insect  close 
to  the  face  of  a  watch.  The  color  of  the  light  is  green.  Dubois 
states  that  the  eggs  of  a  specimen  kept  by  him  gave  out  a  bluish 
light.  This  naturalist  found  that  the  eggs  retained  their  lumi- 
nosity for  a  week,  the  light  reviving  when  the  eggs  were  placed 
in  water.  He  produced  luminous  water  by  grinding  the  lumi- 
nous organs  to  a  powder  and  dissolving  it  in  water,  which  at 
once  assumed  the  appearance  of  molten  metal. 

"The  intensity  of  light  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  animal. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  light-givers  I  have 
ever  observed  was  a  marine  worm  almost  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  so  small,  in  fact,  that  it  would  not  be  noticed  by  the  casual 
observer.  I  have  seen  the  surface  of  dark  corners  of  a  Southern 
Cahfornian  bay  dotted  with  seeming  candle-lights,  the  effulgence 
of  this  minute  creature.  At  first  it  was  noticed  on  the  bottom, 
forming  a  luminous  spot  as  large  as  a  fifty-cent  piece  ;  this  rap- 
idly increased  until  a  li^ht  as  large  and  as  circular  as  a  dinner- 
plate  appeared.  So  large  and  brilliant  a  light  could  seemingly 
be  produced  only  by  a  large  animal,  but  suddenly  the  light  be- 
gan to  diminish,  then  rise  from  the  bottom,  coming  up  in  a  zig- 
zag course,  trailing  blue,  green,  yellow  and  white  Bashes  behind 
it  until   it  reached  the  surface,  where  it  rested,  forming  a  phos- 


phorescent light  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  so  bright  that  it  could  be 
distinguished  thirty  or  more  feet  away.  On  certain  warm  nights 
I  have  seen  the  surface  dotted  with  them.  When  disturbed,  the 
spot  swam  off  with  a  wriggling  motion,  emitting  as  it  went  the 
various  hued  lights  which  seemed  to  be  thrown  off  as  a  luminous 
fluid.  Yet  this  brilliant  light-giver  was  a  minute,  almost  invis- 
ible, worm." 

The  combined  light  of  noctilucae  is  often  so  brilliant,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Holder,  that  large  print  can  be  read  by  it.  A  French 
naturalist  on  the  African  coast  improvised  a  lamp  of  these  living 
lights  by  placing  them  in  a  tube  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  light  was  sufficient  to  read  large  type  bv  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet,  provided  the  animals  were  constantly  agi- 
tated with  a  stick.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"A  number  of  myriapods  are  phosphorescent.  Geophilus 
electricus  of  Europe  is  a  light-giver,  and  often  makes  a  magnifi- 
cent display,  when  suddenly  uncovered  ;  M.  Audoin  describing 
the  soil  as  sprinkled  with  gold  where  he  disturbed  them.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  displays  from  these  insects  was  observed 
by  Mr.  B.  E.  Brodhurst,  who  says  that  the  light  was  so  brilliant 
that  he  first  observed  it  twenty  paces  away.  It  resembled  an 
electric  light  in  its  brilliancy,  and  was  produced  by  two  centi- 
pedes, and  the  luminous  train  they  left  behind.  'The  light  illu- 
mined the  entire  body  of  the  animal,  and  seemed  to  increase  its 
diameter  three  times.  It  flashed  along  both  sides  of  the  creature 
in  sections,  there  being  about  six  from  head  to  tail  between 
which  the  light  played.  The  light  behaved  precisely  like  the 
electric  light,  moving,  as  it  were,  perpetually  in  two  streams, 
one  each  side,  and  yet  lighting  up  the  whole  body.  The  trail 
extended  from  one  and  one  half  feet  from  each  centipede  over 
the  grass  and  gravel  walk,  and  it  had  the  appearance  of  illumi- 
nating mucus.'" 

The  common  earthworm,  according  to  Mr.  Holder,  is  some- 
times luminous.     He  says : 

"One  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  of  animal  phosphorescence 
I  have  observed  came  from  such  a  source.  ...  In  passing 
through  an  orange-grove  one  rainy  night  in  Southern  California, 
I  kicked  aside  a  large  clump  of  earth,  when  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  mass  of  white  molten  metal  went  flying  in  every  di- 
rection, affording  an  unusual  display.  The  cause  of  the  light 
was  a  single  earthworm,  possibly  two,  not  over  two  inches  in 
length.  The  luminous  matter  was  exuding  from  them  and  had 
permeated  the  surrounding  soil,  rendering  it  phosphorescent. 
The  light-emitting  mucus  came  off  upon  my  hands,  and  the 
light  lasted  several  seconds,  gradually  fading  away. 

"  Possibly  the  most  remarkable  light  ever  used  for  purposes  of 
reading  is  the  beautiful  Pyrosoma,  a  columnar,  jelly-like  crea- 
ture, one  of  the  free-swimming  tunicates.  They  are  usually 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  length  and  three  or  four  inches  across, 
open  at  one  end.  The  column  is  an  aggregation  of  animals,  each 
of  which  takes  in  water  and  expels  it  by  an  orifice  in  the  interior  ; 
and  this  volume  of  water  rushing  from  the  open  end  propels  the 
animal  along.  Its  luminosity  is  wonderful,  its  name,  fire  body, 
well  chosen.  To  illustrate  its  intensity,  a  Portuguese  sea-captain 
secured  six  of  the  animals,  which  he  placed  in  glass  jars  which 
were  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  his  cabin.  By  their  own 
light  he  wrote  a  description  of  their  beauties.  Bennet,  the  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  placed  a  deep-sea  shark,  of  the  genus  Isistius,  in 
a  jar  in  his  cabin,  and  could  easily  have  read  by  its  light,  descri- 
bing the  appearance  of  the  fish  as  truly  ghastly." 


Duration  of  Geological  Phenomena.— "As  a  rule." 

says  L' Illustration  (Paris,  August  iS),  "geological  action  is 
regarded  as  having  been  exceedingly  slow  ;  but  this  classic  opin- 
ion does  not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  observations  which 
have  just  been  made  by  M.  J.  Gosselet  upon  the  sand  about 
Dunkirk.  During  certain  excavations  recently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  sonic  most  interesting 
-logical  discoveries  have  come  to  light.  Among  others,  there 
are  strata  of  yellow  sand  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-six  feet  in 
thickness,  full  of  marine  shells  washed  in  by  the  tide.  At  the 
base  of  this  deposit  were  found  fragments  of  pottery  covered 
with  a  green  glaze  which   marked   them  as  belonging  to  the  six- 
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teenth  century.  Besides  this,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-three  feet  in 
the  sand,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  ship  from  which  three  large 
cannon  were  taken.  One  of  these  bears  the  date  1581.  The 
sand  was  well  stratified,  and,  in  consequence,  must  have  ac- 
cumulated after  the  foundering  of  the  vessel.  There  is  thus  a 
proof  that  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-six  feet  of  sand  have 
been  well  stratified  on  the  shore  at  Dunkirk  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  that  is  to  say, 
a  thickness  of  seven  and  one  half  feet  per  century.  Moreover, 
on  emptying  an  old  basin  of  the  port,  it  was  found  that  there 
had  been  a  stratification  of  from  four  to  six  feet  between  1829  and 
1SS2,  altho  no  stream  or  drain  emptied  into  it,  and  the  waves 
reached  it  only  on  two  or  three  days  per  month.  These  discov- 
eries are  far  from  proving  the  truth  of  the  old  theories." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ries  done  to  those  who  had  sought  shelter  under  trees  ( 1 1  per 
cent. )  and  to  persons  in  barns  (9  per  cent.  1 . " —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS    DANGER     FROM    LIGHTNING     INCREASING? 

THE  study  ot  insurance  statistics  has  convinced  several  au- 
thorities that  the  intensity  of  thunder-storms  has  been 
steadily  increasing  during  recent  years,  and  that  the  annual 
number  of  fatal  lightning  strokesand  that  of  injuries  to  build- 
ings from  the  same  cause  are  also  growing  rapidly.  A  note  on 
the  subject  in  the  Revtie  Scientifique  (August  4)  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  1869  M.  Bezold  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  after  studying 
statistics  furnished  by  the  fire-insurance  companies,  that  during 
the  preceding  forty  years  the  number  of  accidents  due  to  light- 
ning had  been  constantly  increasing,  at  least  in  that  part  of 
Bavaria  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Later  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. For  the  central  part  of  the  empire  the  number  of  build- 
ings struck  by  lightning  was  on  an  average  no. 8  to  the  million 
during  the  years  1S64  to  1876,  while  from  1877  to  18S9  the  figure 
rose  to  223.1.  For  Germany  in  general,  the  proportion  was  164.2 
for  the  years  1S76  to  1S83,  and  25S.4  for  1SS4  to  1S91.  The  same 
author  has  shown  in  a  new  investigation,  analyzed  by  del  et 
Terre,  that  during  the  period  1SS3  to  1897  the  increase  continued 
to  take  place  in  Bavaria.  In  65  years  the  average  of  accidents 
was  sextupled.  From  1833  to  1S42,  the  proportion  was  31  in  each 
million  of  buildings  insured,  and  it  rose  to  190  for  the  period  1888 
to  1897-  The  same  is  true  for  the  rest  of  Germany.  Another 
result  of  his  researches  is  to  show  that  the  times  of  the  maximum 
number  ot  sun-spots  correspond  to  minima  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents due  to  lightning.  It  seems,  says  the  author,  that  we  have 
here  a  period  of  long  duration  depending  on  meteorological  or 
cosmic  causes.  This  hypothesis  will  hardly  gain  acceptance 
when  we  remember  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents 
begins  at  a  time  when  the  extension  of  commerce  and  industry 
brought  about  the  construction  of  a  multitude  of  establishments 
whose  existence  favored  the  formation  of  storms  and  increased 
the  danger  from  lightning.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  electric  wires,  railways,  and  also  the  enormous  quantities  of 
smoke  that  factories  constantly  pour  into  the  air,  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  the  production  of  the  discharges  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity. 

'"The  statistics  studied  by  M.  Bezold  show  also  that  thunder- 
storms have  gained  in  intensity,  for  shattering  lightning  strokes 
have  increased  while  those  causing  fire  have  diminished. 

"The  average  number  of  lightning  strokes  that  caused  fires 
was:  13S3  to  1S87,  42.7  per  cent.  ;  18S8  to  1892,  35.9  per  cent.  ; 
1893  to  1S97,  31.5  per  cent. 

"It  is  well  known,  as  a  result  of  laboratory  experiments,  that 
the  most  violent  electric  discharges  have  a  shattering  effect, 
while  the  weaker  ones  cause  fire. 

"In  1  he  Mont  lily  Weather  Review  (March,  1900)  Henry 
notes  that  during  the  year  1899  the  number  of  deaths  from  light- 
ning was  greater  than  that  in  any  preceding  year. 

"The  number  of  persons  killed  or  dying  from  their  injuries 
was  562,  and  820  other  persons  received  more  or  less  serious  inju- 
ries, ranging  from  simple  shock  to  burns  or  temporary  paralysis. 
The  largest  number  of  accidents  (45  per  cent.)  happened  out  of 
doors,  with  no  shelter;  injuries  to  persons  in  dwelling-houses 
represent  also  an  important  part  (34  per  cent.)  ;  next  come  inju- 


REMARKABLE  CONDUCT  OF  A  DROP  OF 
MERCURY. 

IT  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  lower  organisms  that 
are  capable  of  independent  movement,  such  as  amoeba;,  in- 
fusoria, bacteria,  and  others,  are  attracted  by  certain  chemical 
substances.  For  instance,  if  a  capillary  tube  be  filled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  or  of  peptone  and  put  into 
a  drop  of  water  in  which  bacteria  are  moving,  after  a  few  sec- 
onds these  will  be  seen  hastening  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  where 
they  will  all  assemble.  The  amoebae  and  the  naked  little  masses 
of  jelly  (plasmodia)  of  the  myxomycetes  (mucous  fungi)  creep  in 
a  peculiar  way  .by  stretching  forth  their  arms  or  feelers  toward 
the  stimulant.  This  faculty  of  being  attracted  by  certain  sub- 
stances is  called  chemotaxis.  Chemotactic  susceptibility  is  evi- 
dently an  advantage  for  the  creatures  in  question,  as  it  leads 
them  to  good  nourishment  and  keeps  them  near  it.  Recently, 
Prof.  Julius  Bernstein,  of  Halle,  made  the  discovery  that  a  drop 
of  mercury  can  make  very  similar  movements.  The  starting- 
point  of  his  observations  was  afforded  by  an  experiment  made 
by  Paalzow  in  185S.  The  latter  put  a  drop  of  mercury  into  a 
little  flat  vessel,  poured  diluted  sulfuric  acid  over  it,  and  then 
laid  a  small  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate  immediately  beside 
the  mercury.  The  result  was  a  periodical  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  drop  of  mercury,  which  alternately  approached  the  crystal, 
flattening  itself  in  front,  and  receded  from  it.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that,  aided  by  the  acid,  the  potassium  bichromate  oxi- 
dized the  neighboring  surface  of  the  mercury  and  thus  dimin- 
ished the  surface  tension  of  that  side  of  the  drop.  As  soon  as 
the  peroxid  of  mercury  which  had  been  produced  dissolved  in 
the  sulfuric  acid,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  became  metallic 
again  and  its  tension  increased.  In  the  first  instance  the  mer- 
cury flowed  toward  the  crystal,  in  the  second  it  sprang  back. 

Professor  Bernstein  explains  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Archiv 
fiir  die  gesamtnte  Physiologic  an  application  of  this  experi- 
ment, in  which  he  imparted  to  a  drop  of  mercury  the  faculty  of 
real  locomotion.  One  of  the  most  successful  forms  of  his  experi- 
ment was  this :  he  put  a  drop  of  mercury  into  a  suitable  glass 
dish  of  which  the  bottom  was  perfectly  level ;  then  he  poured  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  diluted  nitric  acid  and  laid  a  little  piece 
of  potassium  bichromate  at  a  distance  of  several  centimeters  from 
the  drop  of  mercury  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  yellow  solu- 
tion of  the  crystal  began  to  spread  itself  in  a  circle,  and  as  soon 
as  it  reached  the  drop  of  mercury  the  latter  with  a  brief  tremor 
began  to  move  and  then  dashed  straight  to  the  cry\stal,  which  it 
reached  in  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  re- 
peated the  twitching  movements  already  described.  If.  in  con- 
sequence, the  crystal  moved  away  in  any  direction,  the  drop  pur- 
sued it,  receded  and  approached,  again  and  again,  with  a 
mingled  leap  and  glide,  while  stretching  forth  long  tentacles 
and  quickly  drawing  them  back  again.  This  lively  play  leads 
an  observer  to  think  that  the  movements  are  those  of  a  living 
organism.  They  last  until  the  crystal  is  consumed  or  the  drop 
has  accidentally  moved  too  far  away  from  it.  These  remarkable 
phenomena  may  be  considered  as  adequate  support  of  the  view 
held  by  the  botanist  Barthold,  the  physicist  Quincke,  and  the 
physiologist  Verworn,  that  the  amceboidal  and  related  move- 
ments are  the  result  of  changes  in  the  tension  of  the  surface  of 
the  living  substance.  Obviously,  tho,  there  are  still  other  con- 
ditions which  can  vary  largely  the  movements  of  the  living  pro- 
totype.—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Disintegration  of  Asphalt  Pavements.— The  re- 
sults of  some  careful  experiments  on  this  subject,  made  by  Prof. 
Daniel  B.  Luten,  of  Purdue  University,  are  communicated  by 
the  author  to  Engineering  News  (August  16).  Professor  Luten 
says  that  "the  conditions  to  which  pavements  are  subjected  are 
so  varied  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reproduce  or  control 
them  satisfactorily  in  laboratory  experiments,  especially  with 
pavements  of  asphalt,  which   are   in   themselves  very   complex 
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compositions.  Deductions  from  such  experiments  should,  there- 
fore, be  verified  by  the  results  of  actual  service."  He  believes, 
however,  from  his  own  experiments,  coupled  with  careful  obser- 
vation of  actual  service  conditions,  that  the  following  conclusion 
may  safely  be  drawn  : 

"Refined  asphaltum,  as  compared  with  asphalt  paving  mix- 
tures, shows  practically  no  disintegration  by  continued  immer- 
sion in  water.  The  addition  of  a  limited  amount  of  sand  to  re- 
fined asphaltum  decreases  its  resistance  to  decay  ;  but  a  paving 
mixture  containing  a  limited  amount  of  asphaltum,  say  ten  per 
cent.,  may  in  time  become  less  able  to  resist  disintegration  than 
a  mixture  containing  a  smaller  percentage  of  asphaltum.  Traffic 
or  frequent  rolling  is  essential  to  the  permanence  of  sheet  asphalt 
pavements.  The  action  of  frost  on  asphalt  pavements,  as  com- 
pared with  continued  immersion,  is  very  slight,  provided  the 
absorption  of  water  is  not  greater  than  one  or  two  per  cent.  An 
absorption  test  might  be  advisable  in  choosing  from  different 
varieties  of  asphalt  block  for  pavements.  Asphalt  block  is  less 
susceptible  than  sheet  asphalt  to  the  disintegrating  action  of 
standing  water." 


CONTAGION   BY   SPEAKING   OR   COUGHING. 

AN  interesting  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  precise 
conditions  under  which  disease  germs  are  carried  by  drop- 
lets of  saliva  when  a  person  speaks,  coughs,  or  sneezes  is  de- 
scribed by  Hermann  Koniger  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene 
und  Infectionskrankheiten.  Plis  main  results  are  thus  stated 
in  an  abstract  given  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  August 
M)  : 

"The  author  has  been  able  to  assure  himself  that  in  an  apart- 
ment where  there  was  no  appreciable  current  of  air,  a  person 
speaking,  coughing,  or  sneezing  could  scatter  germs  to  a  dis- 
tance ot  more  than  7  meters  [22  feet].  The  germs  can  be  car- 
ried horizontally  in  all  directions.  They  can  be  carried  to  a 
height  of  more  than  2  meters  \px/z  feet].  They  are  even  found 
behind  the  person  who  speaks  or  coughs. 

"Droplets  are  emitted  only  when  the  expired  air  meets  with 
a  certain  amount  of  resistance.  They  are  not  scattered  in  simple 
expiration  without  effort,  nor  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels. 
The  dissemination  in  speaking  is  very  different  in  different  indi- 
viduals. It  is  weak  with  those  who  speak  in  a  low  tone,  but  it 
may  be  very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  persons  who  stammer. 

"The  germs  scattered  abroad  through  the  air  by  means  of  these 
droplets  remain  in  suspension  for  only  a  short  period.  In  the 
experiments  of  M.  Koniger  they  were  almost  always  deposited 
after  an  hour,  and  the  majority  do  not  even  remain  in  the  ait- 
more  than  ten  minutes  when  the  windows  are  well  closed  and 
the  air  is  only  slightly    agitated. 

"Koniger  thinks  that  this  short  suspension  of  the  germs  de- 
pends on  the  constitution  of  the  droplets,  as  M.  Fliigge  has  sup- 
posed. These  are  really  microscopic  balloons  having  in  the  cen- 
ter a  bubble  of  air ;  when  this  breaks,  the  germ,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  high,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  author's  experiments 
have  shown  that  in  general  the  colonies  that  develop  on  plates 
have  for  their  origin  not  a  single  germ,  but  several. 

"The  dissemination  of  the  droplets  is  most  marked  after  cough- 
ing and  sneezing.  A  larger  germ  than  the  bacillus  prodigiosus, 
like  the  bacillus  mycoides,  is  carried  to  a  smaller  distance,  and 
the  danger  of  dissemination  is  less.  Thus  the  dissemination  by 
means  of  droplets  is  especially  to  be  feared  in  the  case  of  small 
microorganisms,  such  as  the  germs  of  influenza,  of  plague,  of 
pneumonia,  etc. 

"The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  of  plague,  and  of  diphtheria  are 
larger  than  bacillus  proi/igiosus,  but  smaller  than  the  bacillus 
mycoides. 

"The  danger  is  the  greater  as  the  mouth  contains  more  patho- 
genic microbes.  Washing  the  mouth  and  repeated  gargling  di- 
minish the  number  of  diphtheritic  bacilli  susceptible  of  being 
detached  and  thus  have  a  certain  degree  of  utility. 

" The  simple  act  of  placing  the  hand  or  a  handkerchief  before 
the  mouth  prevents  the  emission  of  the  droplets  charged  with 
tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  case  of  pneumonia  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  wear  a  mask  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

"During  a  surgical  operation  no  one  present  should  speak. 


"Measures  might,  of  course,  be  multiplied  indefinitely  as  sug- 
gested by  this  important  idea  of  the  scattering  of  microbes  by 
droplets  of  saliva." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest-. 

A  KinetoSCOpiC  Album.— In  describing  a  simple  form  of 
kinetoscope  called  the  "  Kinora, "  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
toy  in  which  successive  pictures  are  brought  rapidly  before  the 
eye  by  turning  leaves,  as  of  a  book,  a  writer  in  La  Nature  pre- 
dicts that  inexpensive  devices  of  this  kind  will  one  day  fill  the 
place  of  the  family  photograph  album.  He  says:  "Our  brains 
do  not  analyze  ;  they  synthetize  a  series  of  impressions  received 
by  the  eye ;  the  representation  of  a  physiognomy  by  a  single 
image  in  a  more  or  less  fortunate  pose  can  not  be  satisfactory. 
In  the  place  of  these  immobile  features,  made  stiff  and  unnatu- 
ral by  expectation  and  anxiety,  how  much  more  agreeable  it 
would  be  to  have  an  animated  face,  the  only  kind  that  can  give 
us  an  exact  idea  of  the  person  represented  !  The  family  album 
would  then  be  composed  of  a  series  of  sets  of  lerves,  so  disposed 
as  to  be  placed  successively  in  the  kinora ;  we  should  then  find 
really  the  perfect  resemblance  that  can  alone  be  given  by  a 
series  of  impressions." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

Electric   Effects  of    Light   on    Green    Leaves.— 

"Under  certain  favorable  conditions,  which  are  not  as  yet  com- 
pletely determined,"  says  The  Electrical  Review,  "green  leaves 
show  a  true  electrical  response  to  light,  consisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  potential  difference  between  the  illuminated  and 
the  non-illuminated  half  of  a  leaf  which  may  amount  to  0.02 
volt."  A.  D.  Waller,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society, 
briefly  abstracted  by  The  Electrician  (London),  asserts  that 
this  effect  "shows  a  remarkable  similarity  with  the  effect 
of  electric  excitation  upon  nerve  and  muscle.  In  the  human 
nerve  substance,  electric  excitation  causes  a  current  from  the 
resting  to  the  active  tissue,  followed  after  a  few  seconds  by 
a  smaller  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  iris  leaves,  the 
current  flows  from  the  illuminated  to  the  shaded  half  of  the  leaf 
during  illumination,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  for  about  five 
minutes  after  the  illumination  has  ceased.  The  response  takes 
about  four  seconds  to  set  in,  and  it  is  only  the  young  and  grow- 
ing leaves  that  show  any  response.  When  the  stimulus  is  re- 
peated, a  certain  amount  of  fatigue  is  shown,  as  in  all  organic 
structures,  and  even  in  some  inorganic  substances.  But  no  fa- 
tigue is  shown  when  the  leaf  is  given  an  hour  to  recover  be- 
tween each  stimulus.  The  tobacco-plant  acts  like  iris,  but  in 
tropaeolum  and  other  plants  the  currents  are  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. That  chlorophyll  [leaf-green]  is  essential  to  the  photo- 
electric reaction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  petals  of  flowers  do 
not  show  it." 

SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

Wireless  Telephony.— "At  the  session  of  the  physical  science  section 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Bradford, 
England,  last  Saturday,"  says  The  Electrical  Review  (September  12),  "Sir 
William  H.  Preece  made  the  interesting  announcement  that  he  had  found 
it  possible  to  convey  audible  speech  six  to  eight  miles  without  wires.  So- 
far  no  details  have  been  received  as  to  the  method  employed,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  it  is  similar  to  the  induction-telegraph  and  telephone  experi- 
ments with  which  Sir  William  Pieece's  name  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied in  the  past." 

Paper  FROM  Turf.— United  States  Consul  Mahin,  of  Reichenberg,  Ger- 
many, under  date  of  July  7,  1900,  says :  "According  to  the  business 
columns  of  a  Reichenberg  newspaper  an  Australian  manufacturer,  in  his- 
search  for  a  cheap  raw  material  for  paper-making,  has  successfully  experi- 
mented with  turf.  It  is  alleged  that  from  the  cleaned  and  bleached  turf 
fibers  he  produces  a  remarkably  durable  paper  substance.  This  method  is 
said  to  have  been  patented  in  various  civilized  countries  and  to  be  meeting 
with  gratifying  success.  Paper  of  various  kinds,  pasteboard  and  paper 
boxes  are  now  made  out  of  turf  and  are  declared  to  be  of  good  quality." 

Polar  Records.—  The  following  list  of  notable  attempts  to  reach  the 
North  iPole  is  given  in  an  editorial  on  Arctic  exploration  in  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  September  9  : 

Miles 

Latitude  from 

Year.                   Explorer.                                             reached.  pole. 

1596 Barentz , 79°  4°°  7'3 

J607 Hudson 80    23  654 

1  00 Phipps 80  48  635 

1806 Scoreaby 81   30  587 

1827 Parry 82   45  500 

1876 Nares 83   20  460 

1882 fireely 83   24  455J4 

i8n<;    Xansen 86    14  260 

1900 Abruzzi 86    33  241 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


POPE   LEO   ON    PROTESTANTISM    IN    ROME. 

THE  recent  letter  of  Leo  XIII.  to  Monsignor  Respighi,  cardi- 
nal-vicar of  Rome,  concerning  the  proselytism  carried  on 
by  certain  Protestant  churches,  particularly  by  the  Italian  Wal- 
denses  and  the  American  Baptists  and  Methodists,  shows  a  sur- 
prising change  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Rome  since  the 
days  prior  to  1S70.  Leo  writes  (we  quote  from  a  translation  in 
the  London  Tablet,  Rom.  Cath.)  : 

"  From  the  very  outset  of  our  pontificate  we  have  had  occasion 
to  point  out  as  one  of  the  most  deplorable  evils  brought  by  the 
new  order  of  things  to  this  capital  of  the  Christian  world  the  ac- 
tive proselytism  displayed  on  the  part  of  heresy  and  the  peril  to 
which  the  faith  of  our  people  was  in  consequence  exposed.  And 
addressing  our  cardinal-vicar  on  this  subject  we  repeatedly  im- 
parted to  the  faithful  exhortations,  counsels,  and  warnings,  put- 
ting them  on  their  guard  against  the  many  efforts  which  sects  of 
all  kinds,  introduced  from  abroad,  were  here  making,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  public  law,  in  order  to  spread  in  the  minds  of  be- 
lievers the  poison  of  denial  and  error 

"  It  is  now  clear  to  every  one  from  the  evidence  of  facts  that 
the  design  harbored  by  these  heretical  sects,  which  are  a  mani- 
fold emanation  of  Protestantism,  is  to  fix  the  standard  of  relig- 
ious discord  and  rebellion  in  the  peninsula,  and  chiefly  in  this 
Alma  l/rbs,  in  which  God  Himself,  by  an  admirable  disposing 
of  events,  placed  the  center  of  that  faithful  and  sublime  unity 
which  was  the  object  of  the  prayer  addressed  by  our  divine  Sa- 
vior to  His  heavenly  Father  (John  xvii.  11-21),  and  which  the 
Popes  jealously  guarded  even  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  and  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  men  and  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  The 
sects,  not  being  able  to  rely  upon  the  strength  of  the  truth,  avail 
themselves  for  the  extinguishing  or  weakening  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  of  the  unprotected  tenderness  of  years,  of  insufficient  edu- 
cation, of  the  privations  of  indigence,  and  of  the  simplicity  of 
many  who  are  exposed  to  flattery,  attractions,  and  seduction. 

"In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  feel,  first  of  all,  the  need  of  pub- 
licly declaring,  as  we  have  done  on  other  occasions,  how  painful 
is  the  condition  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  is  con- 
strained to  behold  the  free  and  progressive  advance  of  heresy  in 
this  holy  city,  whence  should  be  spread  throughout  the  whole 
world  the  light  of  truth  and  of  example,  and  which  should  be  the 
honored  seat  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  tho  the  torrent  of 
unwholesome  teaching  and  depravity,  which  daily  and  with  im- 
punity comes  from  books,  professors'  chairs,  theaters,  and  jour- 
nals, were  not  enough,  to  all  these  causes  of  perversion  there  has 
been  added  the  insidious  activity  of  heretical  men,  who,  in  con- 
flict among  themselves,  find  accord  only  in  traducing  the  su- 
preme pontifical  authority,  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  dogmas 
of  our  holy  religion,  the  meaning  of  which,  and  still  more  the 
august  beauty,  they  are  unable  to  understand.  .  .  .  Let  all  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  the  character  of  the  Catholic  people,  by  in- 
spiring noble  and  holy  resolutions,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
warning  the  incautious  that,  under  the  harmless  guise  of  col- 
leges for  youths,  seminaries  for  girls,  schools  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, a  higher  education,  assistance  to  needy  families,  there 
is  hidden  the  wicked  design  of  insinuating  in  minds  and  hearts 
condemned  heretical  principles.  Let  the  faithful  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  that  nothing  can  be  greater  or  more  precious  than 
the  treasure  of  that  faith  for  which  their  fathers  fearlessly  faced 
not  only  want  and  misery,  but  frequently  violent  persecutions 
and  death  itself.  And  this  feeling  of  strength  can  not  but  be 
natural  and  deep-rooted  in  the  souls  of  this  our  population, 
which  knows  well  that  the  Catholic  Church  not  only  possesses 
divine  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  as  the  only  true  one, 
and  the  only  one  which  has  received  the  promises  of  immortal 
life,  but  that  it  has  also  at  all  times  conferred  inestimable  bene- 
fits upon  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  world,  overcoming  barbarism  by 
the  justice  of  its  laws  and  the  civilization  of  its  manners,  spread- 
ing, as  St.  Leo  the  Great  well  says  (Serm.  I.  in  Natale  SS.  Petri 
et  Pauli),  the  sway  of  Christian  peace  far  beyond  the  limits  ex- 
plored by  the  Roman  eagles;  saving  letters,  libraries,  culture, 
and  monuments;  inspiring  every  order  of  science  and  art;  giv- 
ing help  to  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the  downtrodden,  by  gener- 
ous affection  and  the  magnanimity  of  sacrifice  and  heroism." 


The  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc,  September  20)  thus 
comments  on  Leo's  utterance  ; 

"We  are  glad  that  the  Pope  has  written  this  letter.  It  shows 
what  he  would  do  if  the  temporal  kingdom  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  never  changes.  That  is  its 
boast.  It  is  well  that  this  is  made  so  clear,  and  also  that  the 
free  propaganda  of  Protestantism  in  Rome  is  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  Holiness  feels  called  upon  to  write  such  a  let- 
ter. Italy  is  now  a  free  country.  Every  Italian  has  the  right  to 
become  a  Protestant  if  he  wishes,  and  every  foreigner  who  may 
arrive  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  can  preach  his  faith  to  his  heart's 
content.  No  better  stimulus  to  the  denominations  that  have  es- 
tablished Protestant  missions  in  Rome  can  be  needed  than  is 
afforded  by  the  testimony  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  that  Protestantism 
is  succeeding  there.  That  it  is  needed  can  not  be  doubted  by 
any  except  those  who  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  incapable  of  improvement,  is  the  only  true  religion,  and  that 
all  other  forms  of  Christianity  are  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  they,  of  course,  must  regard  with  great  disfavor  the  prog- 
ress of  Protestantism.  While  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  do  all 
that  they  can  to  minimize  the  effect,  we  hope  that  the  Protest- 
ants, with  malice  toward  none  and  charity  toward  all,  and  with 
the  union  of  zeal  and  knowledge,  will  do  everything  which  the 
law  allows,  and  which  is  consistent  with  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  Christianity,  to  magnify  and  spread  the  work." 


THE  WESTMINSTER   CONFESSION   AND 
INFANT  DAMNATION. 

I  N  the  debate  on  creed  revision  which  is  just  at  present  en- 
*■  grossing  so  much  attention  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  no 
clause  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  has  called  forth 
so  much  comment  as  that  relating  to  the  state  of  infants  after 
death.  This  clause,  with  those  clauses  which  have  popularly 
been  taken  as  interpreting  it,  is  as  follows  : 

III.  3.  "By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestined  unto  everlasting 
life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 

III.  4.  "These  angels  and  men  thus  predestined  and  foreor- 
dained are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their 
number  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  can  not  either  be  in- 
creased or  diminished., 

X.  3.  "Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancj-,  are  regenerated  and 
saved  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where,  and  how 
He  pleaseth  ;  so  also  are  all  other  elect  persons  who  are  incapable 
of  being  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

X.  4.  "Others,  not  elected,  altho  they  may  be  called  by  the 
Word  and  may  have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit,  yet 
they  never  truly  come  to  Christ  and  therefore  can  not  be  saved. 
Much  less  can  men  not  professing  the  Christian  religion  be 
saved  in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to 
frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  law  of 
that  religion  they  do  profess ;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that 
they  may  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested." 

This  has,  from  a  remote  period,  been  popularly  supposed  to 
teach,  by  implication,  that  non-elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are 
damned.  The  recent  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (South),  however,  claimed  that  no  such  interpretation 
could  rightly  be  put  upon  the  clause,  and  refused  to  consider  a 
proposition  to  alter  it.  Theologians  of  the  Northern  Church, 
also,  take  the  same  stand.  Dr.  Warfield,  of  Princeton,  says,  for 
instance:  "1  think  we  may  characterize  the  interpretation  of 
Chapter  X.,  section  3  [of  the  Westminster  Confession],  which 
finds  a  body  of  non-elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  implied  in  its 
statements,  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  pieces  of  misrepre- 
sentation in  literary  history."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Daniel, 
writing  in  The  Presbyterian  (September  5) ,  also  asserts  that  it 
is  unjust  to  say  that  the  Confession  implicitly  teaches  the  dam- 
nation of  non-elect  infants.  He  points  out  that  it  teaches  posi- 
tively the  salvation  of  elect  infants,  but  makes  no  attempt  what- 
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ever  to  solve  the  Creator's  intentions  with  regard  to  non-elect 
infants.     He  says : 

"  The  whole  proposition  is  unambiguous.  Its  distinctive  affir- 
mation rings  out  in  clarion  plainness,  drowns  the  dissonance  of 
contemporary  error,  and  is  the  first  of  any  and  all  churchly  sym- 
bols to  sound  forth  the  music  of  infant  salvation — free  from  the 
discord  of  ceremonial  restrictions  and  from  the  false  notes  of 
ghostly  negations  and  privations  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
proposition  stands  in  a  chapter  which  expounds  itself  so  plainly 
that  it  positively  precludes  any  construction  but  self-construc- 
tion. This  chapter's  leading  purpose  is  unmistakable  and  is 
pursued  from  beginning  to  end.  Tins  purpose  is,  to  tell  how  all 
'those  whom  God  hath  predestinated  unto  life  ' — the  'elect ' — are 
to  be  saved,  capables  and  incapables 

"In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  your  intended  application, 
particular  or  universal,  of  the  phrase  'elect  infants  '  ?  the  Confes- 
sion's very  muteness  says:  None  whatever.  What  God  has  not 
told  me,  I  can  not  tell  you.  This  I  do  know  :  Elect  infants  dying 
in  infancy  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit." 

Still  another  theologian,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  L.  Singleton,  in 
The  Homiletic  RevHew  (September),  makes  the  statement  that 
prior  to  the  Westminster  Confession  all  of  Christendom  had  be- 
lieved that  infants  dying  without  baptism  are  damned,  but  that 
the  Confession  took  a  step  forward  in  asserting  that  elect  in- 
fants, even  if  unbaptized,  are  saved.  His  own  argument  is 
interesting.     He  says : 

"  The  sacramentarian  doctrine  of  the  papal  and  other  prelati- 
cal  churches,  and  the  logical  conclusion  of  Arminianism,  left  no 
other  provision  for  infant  salvation  than  baptism.  To  die  with- 
out it  was  to  be  lost  forever.  This  detestable  doctrine  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  designed  to  destroy.  It  does  destroy  it. 
The  Christian  Church  and  the  world  are  debtors  to  it  for  removing 
the  gloom  which  surrounds  the  death  of  babes.  The  Assembly 
divines  were  all  Calvinists,  in  entire  accord  with  the  second 
Scotch  Confession,  which  on  this  subject  'abhors  and  detests 
among  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Antichrist  his  cruel  judgment 
against  infants  dying  without  the  sacrament.'  The  Calvinists 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  who  indorsed  or  approved  that 
Confession  would  surely  not  frame  an  article  on  infant  salvation 
which  would  imply  that  any  dying  in  infancy  were  without  the 
pale  of  God's  grace  and  redemption.  So  the}'  made  provision  for 
all  by  referring  all  to  the  sovereign  will  of  Him  'who  worketh 
when  and  where  and  how  He  will.'  Only  Calvinistic  theology 
and  a  Calvinistic  Confession  can  say  that.  The  phrase  contains 
the  essence  of  Calvinism.  What  is  that?  Why,  the  grace  of 
God  is  sovereign  both  in  its  source  and  application. 

"As  to  the  device  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  not  one 
of  the  other  denominations  can  point  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  say  :   '  Thou  didst  it.' 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed, 
and  the  decree  still  stands  : 

'"If  any  denies  that  new-born  children  must  be  baptized,  or 
says  that  they  do  not  derive  from  Adam  anything  of  original  sin 
which  makes  the  washing  of  regeneration  necessary  to  cleanse 
them  for  an  entrance  into  everlasting  life,  let  him  be  accursed.' 
'If  anyone  says  that  baptism  is  free- — -optional — that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  let  him  be  accursed.' 

"The  Lutheran  Church  did  not  rid  itself  altogether  of  Roman 
sacramentalism.  Its  Augsberg  Confession  teaches  that '  Baptism 
is  necessary  to  salvation.'  It  condemns  all  'who  affirm  that 
children  are  saved  without  baptism.' 

"Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  first  primate  of  the  English  Church, 
said  in  his  '  Catechism'  :  '  If  we  should  have  heathen  parents  and 
fin-  without  baptism,  we  would  be  damned  everlastingly. ' 

".  .  .  The  founder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  John 
Wesley,  in  his  '  Treatise oo  Baptism,'   1750,  savs  : 

"  If  infants  are  guilty  of  original  sin.  then  they  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  baptism,  seeing  in  the  ordinary  way  they  can  not  be 
saved  unless  this  be  washed  away  by  baptism.  It  has  already 
D  proved  that  this  original  stain  cleaves  to  every  child  of 
man.  and  that  they  thereby  are  children  of  wrath  and  liable  to 
eternal  damnation. '" 

The  "Presbyterian  (September  121,  perhaps  the  leading  oppo- 
nent of  revision  or  a  new  creed,  and    The  Christian  Observer 


Si  member  12)  both  agree  that  the  Westminster  Confession  nei- 
ther denies  nor  teaches  the  damnation  of  non-elect  infants.     The 

latter  paper  says  : 

"The  authors  of  our  Confession,  whatever  their  personal  hope 
may  have  been  on  this  point,  were  not  at  liberty  to  insert  the 
word  'all  '  infants.  They  used  exactly  the  right  terms  in  saying 
'elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ.'  The  Bible  does  give  us  ground  for  strong  hope  that  all 
those  who  die  in  infancy—  especially  the  children  of  believing 
parents — belong  to  the  number  of  the  elect.  There  is  room  for 
inference  to  this  effect  from  several  passages  of  God's  Word. 
Yet  for  His  own  wise  reasons,  God  has  seen  fit  to  withhold  any 
categorical  statement  to  this  effect.  The  authors  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  were  not  endeavoring — they  had  no  right — to  insert 
in  it  any  of  their  own  hopes  or  inferences.  They  were  bound  to 
present  in  it  simply  what  the  Bible  teaches." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  a  new  statement  of  faith 
continue  to  claim  that  the  section  of  the  Confession  relating  to 
infants  must  be  interpreted  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  document, 
and  of  the  recorded  opinions  of  those  who  drafted  it,  and  that  the 
damnation  of  non-elect  infants  is  no  more  repugnant  to  reason 
and  a  humane  conception  of  the  Godhead  than  is  the  statement 
that  "much  less  can  men  not  professing  the  Christian  religion 
be  saved  in  any  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to 
frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
that  religion  they  do  profess. " 

The  Independent  (non-deoom. ,  August  30)  says: 

"  It  is  a  mere  evasion  to  assert  that '  elect  infants  '  can  mean  all 
infants.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  say  'all  infants'  as  'elect  in- 
fants '  if  that  were  intended,  and  if  it  were  not  contradicted  by 
the  doctrine  clearly  expressed  in  the  Confession  that  original  sin 
is  worthy  of  eternal  death.  That  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Con- 
fession and  its  implications  throughout  includes  infants  among 
those  who  are  lost  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the  language  of  Dr. 
Twiss,  prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  who  says  dis- 
tinctly in  his  '  Vindicice,'  I.,  4S  : 

"'Many  infants  depart  from  this  life  in  original  sin,  and  con- 
sequently are  condemned  to  eternal  death  on  account  of  original 
sin  alone.  Therefore,  from  the  sole  transgression  of  Adam  con- 
demnation to  eternal  death  has  followed  upon  many  infants.' 

"What  Dr.  Twiss  said  was  the  belief  of  the  rest  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Confession." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Frank,  in  his  latest  chapter  on  "The  Making 
and  Unmaking  of  the  Creed"  {The  Ideal  Review \  September), 
quotes  from  Calvin  himself: 

"John  Calvin  says  with  his  accustomed  clearness:  'The  chil- 
dren of  the  reprobate  [/.  e.,  the  non-elect]  whom  the  curse  of 
God  follows  are  subject  to  the  same  sentence'  (Opera  II.). 
Again  :  '  You  deny  that  it  is  lawful  for  God,  except  for  misdeeds, 
to  condemn  any  human  being.  .  .  .  Put  forth  your  evidence 
against  God,  who  precipitates  into  eternal  deatli  harniless,  new- 
born children  torn  from  their  mother's  bosom'  (' J)e  OccvMtx 
Dei  Proi'iiienlia  ') .  'As  the  eggs  of  the  asp  are  deservedly 
crushed,  and  serpents  just  born  are  deservedly  killed,  tho  they 
have  not  yet  poisoned  any  one  with  their  bite,  so  infants  are 
justlv  obnoxious  to  penalties  '    (MolineatiK  of  France) 

"Once  again  hear  John  Calvin:  '  Yery  infants  themselves 
bring  in  their  own  damnation  with  them  from  their  mother's 
womb;  who,  aliho  they  have  not  yet  brought  forth  the  fruits  of 
their  iniquity,  yet  have  the  seed  thereof  enclosed  within  them  ; 
yea,  their  whole  nature  is  a  certain  seed  of  sin  ;  and  therefore  it 
can  not  be  otherwise   than   hateful  and  abominable  to  Cod.' 

"Now  let  us  learn  what  the  framers  of  the  Confession  them- 
selves said  concerning  this  damnable  doctrine.  William  Twiss: 
'  If  manv  thousands,  even  all  the  infants  of  Turks  and  Saracens, 
dvingin  original  sin  are  tormented  by  Ilim  in  hell-lire,  is  lb-  to 
be  accounted  the  father  of  cruelties  for  this?'  For  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  disposition  of  these  eternally  damned  infants  by  this  mild 
and  maudlin  Presbyterian  God,  read  Samuel  Rutherford,  one  of 
the  Scotch  commissioners  who  assisted  in  framing  the  creed 
'  Suppose  we  saw  with  our  eyes  a  gnat  furnace  of  fire,  .  .  .  and 
all  the  damned  as  /itiiif>s  of  red Ji re,  and  thev  boiling  and  loup- 
11. g  foi  pain  in  a  dungeon  of  everlasting  brimstone,  and  the  black 
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and  terrible  devils  with  long  and  sharp-toothed  whips  of  scor- 
pions lashing  out  scourges  on  them  ;  and  if  we  saw  our  own 
neighbors,  brethren,  sisters;  yea,  ater  dear  children,  wives,  fa- 
thers, mothers,  swimming  and  sinking  in  that  black  hike,  and 
heard  the  yelling,  shouting,  crying  of  our  young  ones  and 
fathers.       .  . '  " 


THE    CHURCH    OF     ENGLAND    AND     DIVORCE. 

CHURCH  circles  in  England  have  been  somewhat  agitated 
by  the  recent  announcement  of  Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  archdiocese  of  York,  that  hereafter  no  license  will 
be  granted  for  the  remarriage  of  any  divorced  person.  High 
Churchmen  hold  for  the  most  part  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament, 
and  that  according  to  the  canon  law  it  is  dissoluble  only  by  death. 
The  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  this  country  permits  re- 
marriage to  the  "innocent  party,"  if  divorce  has  been  obtained  on 
the  ground  of  adultery  ;  but  the  High  Church  Party  has  for  some 
years  been  trying  to  have  the  canon  changed  so  as  to  forbid 
remarriage  upon  any  ground. 

The  Churchman  (conservative  Prot.  Episc.  September  15) 
thus  states  the  argument  of  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Cripps's 
position : 

"  Persons  who  wish  to  contract  such  marriages  can  do  so  under 
the  civil  law,  and  it  is  only  under  the  civil  law  that  the  pre- 
existing marriage-bond  has  ceased  to  exist.  Tho  according  to 
canon  law  the  marriage  can  be  annulled  by  divorce,  it  is  dis- 
soluble only  by  death.  Those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  civil 
law  to  get  release  may  fairly  be  asked  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
civil  law  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  inducement  that  in  many  cases 
led  them  to  seek  the  divorce  itself.  They  are  not  entitled,  say 
these  men,  to  the  church's  benediction  on  a  marriage  which 
only  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  church's  law  has  made  possible 
at  all.  Lord  Grimthorpe  in  this  matter  occupied  an  extreme 
position  on  the  other  side,  and  something  may  be  said  for  the 
position  that  it  is  better  to  enter  into  any  such  relation  with  the 
church's  blessing  than  without  it,  but  the  weight  of  Anglican 
opinion  appears  to  be  with  Mr.  Cripps,  and  the  chancellors  of 
other  dioceses  are  being  urged  to  follow#this  uncompromising 
example." 

The  following  breezy,  comment  on  Mr.  Cripps  comes  all  the 
way  from  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  (we  quote  from  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Daily  Tribune,  September  8)  : 

"Our  private  belief  is  that  the  churches  are  too  severe  in  the 
matter  of  the  limitations  of  marriages  The  theory  is  that  it  is 
a  divine  sacrament ;  that  to  keep  it  divine  it  must  be  hedged 
about  by  severe  rules,  and  the  fear  of  church  displeasure  is  a 
club  held  over  the  people.  The  truth  is,  marriage  is  divine  only 
sometimes.  There  are  cases  where  hearts  grow  absolutely  to- 
gether;  where  two  lives  are  in  exact  accord,  and  where  each  is 
so  absolutely  devoid  of  selfishness  and  all  the  grosser  elements 
that  the  honeymoon  extends  all  through  this  life,  and  the  sweet- 
est hope  of  life  is  that  in  another  sphere  exactly  such  holy  rela- 
tions may  continue  as  the  rolling  ages  ebb  and  flow.  But  the 
world  is  not  altogether  made  up  of  perfect  men  and  perfect 
women,  and  very  many  mistaken  marriages  are  solemnized. 
There  are  couples  who  grow  apart  instead  of  together  until  an 
antagonism  is  engendered,  and  when  that  conies,  talk  as  we 
please  about  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  there  is  no  sacredness 
in  their  relations,  for  their  lives  are  jangled  out  of  tune  and  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  separate.  And  when  the  church 
steps  in  and  says  they  may  separate  but  neither  must  involve 
any  other  life  with  his  or  hers,  that  is  spoken  out  from  under  the 
dim  vision  of  this  world,  because  each  one  might  be  happy  with 
a  different  mate.  Hence,  it  seems  to  us,  the  better  way  is  to  look 
upon  marriage  as  the  law  looks  upon  it.  a  civil  contract  merely. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  man  and  woman  are  exactly  congenial,  the 
civil  contract  holds  them  as  well  as  would  all  the  solemnities  of 
the  church  ;  and  if  the  reverse  is  discovered  to  be  the  fact,  why 
then  it  is  simply  a  pair  mismated.  And  the  church  should  keep 
this  in  mind  :  that  while  its  mission  is  to  draw  men  and  wo; 
toward  heaven,  there  is  not  a  road  that  leads  down  to  the  perdi- 
tion of  the  soul  any  faster  than  that  on  which  a  mismated  pair 


travel.  Mr.  Cripps,  O.C.,  is  no  doubt  a  pious  man,  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  order  he  makes  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that  about 
once  in  three  weeks  his  wife  wishes  that  she  had  married  the 
gardener  around  the  corner,  or  the  fellow  with  the  stock-ranch 
outside — that  is.  somebody  with  blood  111  him  ;  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  little  Crippses,  if  there  are  any,  with  bated  breath, 
whisper  to  each  other  :  '  If  heaven  is  such  a  place  as  papa  de- 
scribes it,  we  would  sooner  a  blamed  sight  go  to  hell.'  ' 


REFORMED    HINDUISM    IN    INDIA. 

r^OR  several  generations  there  has  been  a  slow  movement  on 
*■  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  advanced  and  intelligent 
Hindus  toward  a  reform  of  their  ancient  religion.  The  old  Vedic 
or  Brahmanistic  religion  has  retained  its  hold  with  remarkable 
strength  and  persistency  upon  the  Hindu  people;  and  even  to- 
day, after  a  history  which  makes  Christianity  appear  like  a  very 
modern  creed,  it  is  incomparably  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
peninsula.  Buddhism,  an  attempt  at  reformation  of  Brahmanism 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  was  unable  to  retain  its  hold  in 
the  land  of  its  birth,  and  is  only  now  beginning  again  to  make 
some  impression  upon  the  Indian  people.  Mohammedanism, 
which  numbers  about  fifty-seven  million  Hindu  adherents,  and 
Christianity,  which  numbers  a  little  over  two  millions  (largely 
Europeans  ,  are  each  making  some  slight  headway.  It  is.  how- 
ever, to  the  Brahmo-Somaj  and  other  distinctly  native  movements 
that  the  attention  of  religious  students  has  been  most  attracted. 
An  account  of  this  reform  movement  is  given  in  TJie  Advance 
(Congregationalist,  August  16).     The  writer  says: 

"In  1S2S  Mohun  Roy  founded  the  first  Somaj  and  began  to 
teach  a  reformed  Hinduism.  .  .  .  Roy  taught  monotheism  and 
sought  to  show  his  countrymen  the  absurdity  of  idolatry.  The 
Hindus  go  far  beyond  the  Athenians  of  Paul's  day  in  the  multi- 
tudes of  their  gods  and  idolatrous  symbols.  There  were  said  to 
have  been  thirty  thousand  statues  of  gods  in  Athens  when  Paul 
preached  there  and  told  the  Athenians  that  they  were  very  re- 
ligious, but  were  ignorant  as  to  the  true  (iod;  but  natives  of 
India  say 'that  the  Hindu  pantheon  consists  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  idols  and  idolatrous  symbols.  In  the  sa- 
cred city  of  Benares  alone  there  are  two  thousand  temples  and 
half  a  million  of  idols.'  But  the  leaders  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj 
teach  a  monotheism  which  is  much  like  that  of  the  Bible.  They 
unite  in  the  worship  of  a  supreme  and  infinite  God,  and  when 
speaking  of  Him  they  use  language  which  fits  the  character  of 
the  God  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

"As  to  the  teachings  of  sacred  books.  Reformed  Hinduism  is 
eclectic,  accepting  the  beautiful  moral  teachings  of  the  sacred 
books  of  India,  but  frankly  rejecting  those  teachings  which  are 
plainly  opposed  to  modern  scientific  knowledge  and  to  the  pure 
ethics  of  Christ.  These  reformers  reject  the  false  astronomy, 
false  geography,  and  other  false  theories  taught  by  their  sacred 
books  as  to  the  nature  and  movements  of  the  bodies  comprising 
the  physical  universe.  They  do  not  believe  that  eclipses  are 
caused  by  two  great  dragons  called  Rahu  and  Ketu  swallowing 
the  sun  and  moon  for  a  while*,  from  time  to  time.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  earth  rests  upon  a  thousand-headed  snake 
called  Ananta,  the  snake  upon  a  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  upon 
eight  elephants,  and  that  earthquakes  take  place  when  the  snake 
shakes  the  earth  while  readjusting  its  heads  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  rest. 

"  Mr.  Mozoomdar  and  other  teachers  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  pro- 
fess great  admiration  for  Christ,  but  it  is  the  ethical  rather  than 
the  sacrificial  Christ  whom  they  admire." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Bud- 
dhists are  trying  to  convert  the  Vedantists  of  India,  the  latter 
are  showing  a  remarkable  activity  in  spreading  their  faith  in 
other  lands.  Scarcely  a  large  city  of  America  or  Europe  is 
without  one  or  more  Swanus,  who  are  trying  to  show  Christians 
what  they  think  the  better  way.  The  Vedanta  Society  in  New 
York  maintains  three  native  Hindu  teachers  and  publishes  an 
organ  called   The  Student,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Van  Maagen.  be- 
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sides  giving  several  courses  of  public  lectures  each  winter. 
There  are  also  several  other  independent  Hindu  teachers,  includ- 
ing the  striking  personality  of  Swami  Yogananda  (a  converted 
American) ,  and  the  Pundit  Lallan,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  man 
of  remarkable  personal  character.  In  many  a  small  inner  cham- 
ber in  Xew  York,  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  may  be  seen 
little  gatherings  of  Americans,  unattached  to  any  creed  and 
grouped  about  a  white-turbaned,  swarthy-faced  representative 
of  the  Orient. 


A    NEW    BIBLICAL    ARRANGEMENT. 

A  BIBLE  with  a  novel  arrangement  has  been  published  by 
the  Sunday-School  Supply  Company  of  London.  It  gives, 
first,  the  Xew  Testament ;  second,  the  Old  Testament ;  third, 
an  index  and  most  of  the  usual  Sunday-school  helps.  The  title 
is  :  "The  Holy  Bible  :  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 
Also  the  Old  Testament,  Containing  the  Promises  of  God, 
through  His  Prophets  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Race." 

Tlw  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc. )  says  of  this  new 
Bible : 

"  We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  inventor  of  this  arrange- 
ment, in  which  he  informs  us  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  his  own 
experience  in  searching  out  the  way  to  God.  He  has  found  that 
many  who  are  seeking  to  know  the  truth  are  seriously  perplexed 
by  approaching  it  from  the  Hebrew  standpoint.  His  conviction 
is  that  the  necessity  is  imperious  that  religious  truth  with  which 
such  seekers  come  first  into  contact  should  be  Christian  and  not 
Hebrew  ;  for  the  Hebrews  who  were  God's  privileged,  and  to 
whom  He  made  known  his  laws,  deny  the  Christ  and  are  still 
without  Him.  Also,  '  it  is  desirable  that  in  dealing  with  spiri- 
tual inquirers  we  should  not  lend  too  much  authority  to  creeds, 
methods  of  church  government,  discipline,  or  ritual.'  The  in- 
troduction to  the  work  states  that '  the  Old  Testament  is  meant 
as  a  candlestick  upon  which  the  New  Testament  should  stand  : 
yet  we  have  largely  made  it  an  extinguisher  which  puts  out  its 
light.'  He  does  not  propose  in  the  least  degree  to  minimize  the 
value  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  nor  to  forget  how  powerful  has 
been  their  mental  and  moral  stimulus  in  quickening  conscience, 
in  ennobling  character,  and  in  advancing  civilization  ;  but  for 
men  who  are  seeking  to  know  God  and  to  find  the  way  to  eternal 
life,  it  is  little  help  to  place  these  ancient  writings  in  their  hands 
in  the  form  which  seems  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  studied 
before  the  story  of  Christ  is  read.  We  have  examined  this  book, 
and  if  to-day  we  wished  to  present  a  Bible  to  a  person  not  famil- 
iar with  the  holy  book,  not  so  accustomed  to  creeds,  and  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Old  as  not  to  be  perplexed,  we  should  procure  a  copy  of  this 
work.  For  many  years  we  did  not  give  a  copy  of  the  whole 
Bible  to  an  inquirer,  and  several  times  had  the  privilege  of  lead- 
ing men  to  accept  the  Gospel  who  had  been  thoroughly  preju- 
diced against  it  by  the  attacks  made  upon  the  whole  Bible  by 
such  characters  as  the  late  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  who  devoted 
most  of  their  energies  to  the  Old  Testament." 


Northfield  without  Mr.  Moody.— Northfield  without 
Mr.  Moody  was  hard  to  reconcile  to  the  many  who  had  known 
him  long,  and  there  was  some  doubt  this  summer  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  religious  conferences  without  the  guidance  of  the 
founder.  But  now  the  general  verdict  stands  that  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Moody's  work  still  dominates  the  place,  and  that  a  successor 
has  been  found  in  his  eldest  son  William.  Before  his  death,  Mr. 
Moody  had  in  mind  the  continuation  of  his  life-work  in  the  har- 
monious spirit  he  had  always  maintained.  Writes  Rev.  Tennis 
S.  Hamlin  in  Tlw  Independent: 

"And  lie  said  to  his  elder  son  William  :'  That  must  be  your 
work.'  The  young  man  shrank  from  so  great  a  responsibility, 
and  asked:  'Do  you  not  think,  father,  that  a  committee  would 
be  better?'     But   the  answer  was,  'That  might   mean  divided 


counsels  ;  but  I  believe  all  will  rally  around  you.'  That  faith  is 
now  fully  justified.  Mr.  Will  Moody,  as  everybody  here  affec- 
tionately calls  him,  has  persisted  with  remarkable  modesty,  dig- 
nity, and  grace.  Like  his  father  in  many  ways,  he  has  made  no 
attempt  to  imitate  him.  If  he  lacks  the  clear  and  ringing  note 
of  certitude  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  he  is  still  a  very  young  man  ;  and  he  has  what 
for  him  is  better,  unaffected  simplicity  combined  with  sufficient 
decision.  The  universal  opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  is  an  ideal 
chairman  for  such  a  conference.  He  attempts  nothing  that  he 
can  not  do  ;  is  brief  and  to  the  point  in  any  statements  that  he 
must  make  ;  genial  to  all  ;  willing  to  hear  suggestions  ;  and  self- 
reliant  enough  to  decide  promptly  for  himself,  and  act  on  his 
decisions." 

Dr.  Hamlin  believes  that  there  was  the  same  religious  inten- 
sity of  feeling  this  year  as  was  manifest  heretofore,  and  the  same 
purpose  to  clarify,  deepen,  and  enrich  the  spiritual  life.  In 
everything,  he  says,  Mr.  Moody's  spirit  was  felt  to  pervade 
Northfield,  and  no  more  fitting  monument  to  the  great  evangel- 
ist could  be  erected  than  the  permanent  schools  he  established 
to  further  the  work  of  Christian  education. 


Growth   of  Theosophy    in   Germany.— Modern  the- 

osophy,  which  since  the  death  of  Mine.  Blavatsky,  and  later  of 
William  Q.  Judge,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  disintegrate  organi- 
cally in  America,  has  nevertheless  continued  to  make  progress 
as  a  pure  system  of  thought.  In  Germany  particularly  the 
movement  is  said  to  be  growing.  The  Alte  Glaube  (June  15) 
cites  the  spread  of  mystical  literature  as  a  proof  of  this.  The 
following  summary  of  this  article  appears  in  The  Interior 
(Presb. ,  August  9)  : 

"Ten  years  ago  it  was  remarked  as  a  very  deplorable  thing 
that  a  publication  house  had  opened  at  Bietigheim,  to  issue  the 
older  theosophical  works  of  Boehme,  Swedenborg,  etc.  These 
were  circulated  in  large  numbers.  Now  there  are  about  a  dozen 
publishers  of  theosophical  books  ;  some  exclusively  devoted  to 
this  business.  But  the  publications  now  are  of  the  modern  sort, 
the  writings  of  Anglo-American  theosophists,  who  reproduce 
Hindu  teachings.  The  works  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  Mrs.  Besant, 
Linnett  [Sinnott],  Judge,  etc.,  are  translated  and  spread  through 
Germany.  There  are  also  theosophic  monthly  and  weekly  jour- 
nals. It  is  supposed  there  are  at  least  3.000  theosophists  in 
Germany,  with  many  more  inquirers.  The  movement  has  two 
groups  of  followers ;  one,  more  Anglo-American,  with  center  in 
Berlin,  the  other  with  a  leader  of  its  own,  Dr.  Hartmann,  in 
Leipsic.  Each  group  has  its  own  organized  societies.  Most  of 
the  German  theosophists  are  young  men  and  of  the  educated 
classes.     The  pantheism  of  theosophy  especially  attracts  them." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Till'  treatise  of  Acvaghosha,  known  as  the  "Awakening  of  the  Soul,"  has 
now  for  the  first  time  been  made  accessible  to  the  Western  world  by  a 
translation  from  a  Chinese  translation,  by  a  Japanese  Buddhist  scholar, 
Teitaro  Suzuki.  This  work  is  esteemed  in  China  and  Japan  as  the  most 
authoritative  exposition  of  Buddhism. 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  for  much  over  a  thousand  years — so  long 
that  no  actual  tradition  of  the  first  settlement  is  extant  a  community  of 
Jews  called  the  Beni  Israel  has  existed  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  It 
is  believed  that  they  came  from  Arabia  early  in  the  present  era,  and  were 
shipwrecked  upon  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  where  settlements  of  the 
older  members  still  remain.  The  American  Hebrew  (August  24)  relates 
some  interesting  facts  concerning  them. 

Ruskin  was  once  asked  to  aid  in  defraying  some  expenses  incurred  by 
a  congregation  who  had  built  a  new  chapel.  In  answer  to  the  request  he 
wrote  : 

"Sir  :  I  am  scornfully  amused  at  your  appeal  to  me,  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  the  precisely  least  likely  to  Kive  you  a  farthing.  My  first  word 
to  all  men  and  bovs  who  care  to  hear  me  is,  '  Don't  get  into  debt.  Starve 
and  go  to  heaven — but  don't  borrow.  Try  first  begging.  I  don't  mind,  if 
it  is  really  needful,  stealing.  But  don't  buy  things  you  can't  pay  for1' 
And  of  all  manner  of  debtors,  pious  people  building  churches  they  can't 
pay  for  are  the  most  detestable  nonsense  to  me.  Can't  you  preach  and 
pray  behind  the  hedges  -  or  in  a  sand-pit — or  a  coal-hole — first  ?  " 
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FEELING   OF    AMERICANS 
BRITAIN. 


FOR    GREAT 


THERE  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  serious  self- 
examination  among  the  English  since  (and  before)  Lord 
Salisbury's  recent  warning  that  the  dislike  of  other  peoples  for 
the  British  is  so  strong  that  it  must  be  reckoned  as  a  dangerous 
factor  of  the  future.  The  Liberal  press  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  quickest  in  .the  recognition  of  this  fact  and  strongest  in  de- 
ploring it,  and  The  Westminster  Gazette  has  had  a  series  of 
articles,  by  different  writers,  who  undertake  to  account  for  their 
nation's  unpopularity,  and  who  are  not  satisfied  that  it  can  all 
be  attributed  to  the  envy  of  other  nations.  There  has  been, 
however,  a  consolatory  feeling  that  a  closer  friendship  for  Eng- 
land exists  in  this  country  since  the  Spanish-American  war  ;  but 
even  of  this  doubts  are  at  times  expressed.  Discussing  the  sub- 
ject. Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke  (the  famous  preacher  who  left  the 
Church  of  England  in  i38o  and  joined  the  Unitarians)  writes  (in 
The  Westminster  Gazette)  as  follows  : 

"I  have  spent  many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  can  not 
yet  be  sure  how  the  majority  of  the  people  feel  toward  England. 
In  the  Eastern  States  all,  of  course,  who  are  of  English  descent 
have  a  strong  interest  in  us.  Now  that  is  the  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  the  English  visitor  naturally  meets.  He  is  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  them  ;  he  is  flattered  by  their  acquain- 
tance with  his  country's  affairs;  he  is  charmed  by  their  genial 
manners  ;  and  he  returns  home  very  favorably  impressed  with 
American  friendliness  toward  England.  But  he  is  judging  the 
whole  by  the  part.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  this  section 
might  reasonably  claim  to  represent  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
country.  To-day,  however,  and  more  and  more  in  the  future, 
that  will  have  to  be  sought  and  found  in  the  rapidly  developing 
States  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  There  is  the  United  States  with 
whom  England  will  have  to  deal.  What  of  the  sentiment  toward 
all  this  vast  new  population?  It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  absolutely  indifferent,  if  not  hos- 
tile like  the  Irish  among  them,  to  England.  In  California,  for 
instance,  we  are  familiarly  known  as  'blasted  Britishers';  in 
Chicago  it  does  not  sound  strange  to  hear  men  talk  favorably  of 
the  probable  advantage  to  the  United  States  of  a  war  between 
England  and  some  continental  power.  Why,  indeed,  should  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Irish,  who  did  not  care  for  us  while  in  Europe — why 
should  they  change  toward  us  because  they  have  now  become 
citizens  of  the  LTnited  States?  The  fact  that  New  England  and 
Virginia  were  once  English  colonies  does  not  appeal  to  them  ; 
whatever  patriotism  they  may  have  to  spare  toward  another 
country  turns  naturally  to  their  own  fatherlands  ;  and  the  asso- 
ciations, the  sympathies  that  might  be  supposed  to  flow  from  the 
identity  of  the  two  languages,  are  not  felt  by  the  great  mass  of 
immigrants,  who  read  little  else  than  American  newspapers,  and 
will  never  visit  England  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  The  truth 
is  that  to  most  Americans,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  claim 
English  descent,  England  is  at  present  essentially  a  foreign 
country  which  the  United  States  has  beaten  once  in  war,  fought 
twice,  and  may  perhaps  have  to  fight  again. 

"  We  English  forget  that  till  quite  recently  England  has  never 
approached  the  United  States  except  to  quarrel  with  her.  .  .  . 
Surely  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  unanimous  support  we  gave 
the  United  States  in  the  Spanish  war  was  our  first  real  national 
expression  of  friendship  toward  that  country.  That  has  unques- 
tionably done  much  to  diminish  both  the  dislike  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  average  American  for  England.  Still,  nations  have 
short  memories  for  benefits.  Favors  are  soon  forgotten  by  those 
vast  shifting  masses  of  individuals,  while  injuries  sink  deep  and 
are  repeated  from  generation  to  generation.  At  present  the 
American  is,  indeed,  more  inclined  to  be  friendly  toward  us  than 
ever  before.  He  will  not,  indeed,  hear  of  the  word  'alliance,' 
and  he  has  no  intention  whatever  of  fighting  in  our  wars  of  self- 
interest.  But  he  is  more  ready  now  than  before  to  listen  to  the 
immense  prophecies  toward  mutual  good  will  which  reside  in  his 


possession  of  a  language,  institutions,  and  political  traditions 
that  are  common  both  to  him  and  us.  .  .  .  The  two  nations  are 
indeed  nearer  together  than  they  were.  But  still  let  us  clear  our 
minds  of  illusions.  The  vast  mass  of  the  American  nation  is 
now  not  English  by  descent  or  tradition.  We  must  win  their 
friendship  if  we  would  permanently  possess  it.  And,  great  as 
the  Englishman  is,  he  is  still,  somehow  or  other,  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  the  temper  and  the  manner  that  calls  forth  affection 
from  anybody  but  his  own  people." 


THE   UNITED 


STATES   AND 
QUESTION. 


THE  CHINESE 


'THE  fact  that  the  United  States  Government,  as  well  as  that 
*  of  Russia,  favors  an  early  withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops 
from  the  Chinese  capital  has  not  created  much  surprise  abroad. 
It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  Washington  authorities  are 
not  anxious  to  create  new  responsibilities,  and  this  gives  their 
propositions  a  d  d  i- 
tional  weight,  altho, 
for  a  multitude  of 
reasons,  the  Russo- 
American  sugges- 
tion does  not  find 
approval  with  most 
of  the  other  powers. 
The  J  imes  (Lon- 
don) says  : 

"  The  Unite  d 
States,  with  a  keen- 
ly disputed  presi- 
dential contest  im- 
pending, is  not 
unnaturally  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  vexatious 
problem  without 
more  delay  than  is 
absolutely  unavoid- 
able, and  France, 
probably,  will  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of 
Russia.  But  other 
general    objects 


HARD   PROBLEM   FOR   LORD  SALISBURV. 

The  Press  of  Great  Britain  :  "  Now  then, 


where's  your  Chinese  policy?" 

The   Marquis  of   Salisbury 
solemn  honor,  I  haven't  any." 

—  The  London  Leader. 


Sir,  on  my 


powers  are  not  bound  to  disregard  the 
so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  American  note. 
.  .  .  We  should  be  far  better  pleased  if  all  the  powers  agreed  to 
take  part  in  the  occupation,  which  is  the  indispensable  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  legations. 
But  if  some  desire  to  withdraw,  for  various  reasons,  the  fact  does 
not  affect  either  the  duty  or  the  interests  of  the  rest.  This  coun- 
try, at  any  rate,  can  not  desire  either  to  secure  a  dominating  in- 
fluence for  a  personage  such  as  Li  Hung  Chang  or  to  bring  back 
to  Peking  the  empress  and  the  reactionary  faction.  A  thorough 
reform  of  the  system  of  government  is  the  first  condition  of  safety 
for  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  best  hope  of  its  escaping  an 
otherwise  inevitable  disintegration.  It  would  perhaps  be  possi- 
ble to  set  up  an  emperor  of  the  ruling  house  with  the  support  of 
the  powers  who  would  fall  in  with  European  ideas  and  learn  to 
govern  decently,  or,  perhaps,  to  restore,  with  the  same  support, 
the  nominal  sovereign  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  an 
ambitious  old  woman." 

It  is  recognized  that  the  United  States  Government,  if  willing 
to  favor  a  proposition  which  does  not  seem  acceptable  in  Great 
Britain,  must  be  far  less  influenced  by  British  diplomats  than 
had  been  generally  supposed.  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) says : 

"Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  what  an  excellent  instance  is 
furnished  by  the  Chinese  business  of  the  way  in  which  nations 
act  according  to  their  interests.  We  are  not  saying  that  by  way 
of  criticism,  but  any  one  who  had  only  read  long  spoon  and  alli- 
ance speeches  would  have  imagined  that  in  any  possible  division 
of  the  powers  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  together,  with  most  probably   Russia  on  the 
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other  side.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  rinding  a  common  course  convenient  (altho  dictated 
by  very  differing  reasons) ,  have  no  sort  of  hesitation  in  acting 
together.  The  United  States  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese 
question,  Russia  to  get  rid  of  the  other  powers  from  China." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  English  papers  are  extremely  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  the  idea  that  there  is  perfect  accord  between  the 
British  and  United  States  governments,  or  that  President  Mc- 
Kinley  would  assist  Great  Britain  if  his  second  term  had  begun. 
The  London  Outlook  says: 

"As  for  the  semi-acquiescence  of  the  United  States,  the  move 
of  Russia  in  that  direction  was  clever;  anything  coming  from 
the  United  States  is  listened  to  in  this  country.  Unfortunately, 
besides  the  Chinese  question,  the  States  have  an  election  on 
hand,  and  nobody  troubles  about  a  corn  on  his  toe  when  the 
house  is  on  fire.  ...  In  Washington  Lord  Salisbury  has  hith- 
erto found  the  keynote  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  he  will,  we  be- 
lieve, tind  it  there  still  just  so  soon  as  Mr.  McKinley  is  relieved 
from  electoral  embarrassments." 

The  Rossya  (St.  Petersburg)  declares  that  Russia's  position  is 
perfectly  consistent.  "Our  aim  was  to  put  down  a  rebellion 
against  the  legitimate  Government  of  China,"  says  that  paper; 
"this  has  been  accomplished.  But  Germany  wants  more.  She 
aims  at  an  international  occupation."  The  Birshewya  Viedo- 
mosti  does  not  believe  that  there  is  really  a  serious  quarrel 
among  the  powers,  altho  some  differences  of  opinion  must  be 
smoothed  over.  The  Sviet  remarks  that  "the  proud  Germans  do 
not  relish  the  idea  that  Field  Marshal  v.  Waldersee  should  find 
no  army  to  command  when  he  arrives  in  Peking."  The  Vos- 
siscfte  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  the  Russians  "seem  to  believe  that 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria." 
The  Berlin  1 '  ageblatt  says  : 

"The  statesmen  of  England  and  Japan  must  be  blind  if  they 
obey  Russia's  friendly  comand  '  ote-toi  de  la.'  These  powers 
will,  like  Germany,  refuse  to  be  elbowed  out  of  China,  however 
much  Russia  may  play  the  part  of  the  'unselfish  friend  '  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  Tages-Zeitung  is  not  sure  that  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  have  not  some  secret 
plans,  which  may  result  in  isolation  of  Germany,  that  power 
being  placed  in  the  position  of  the  only  open  enemy  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  while  yet  diverse  parts  of  China  will  quietly 
be  annexed  by  the  others." 

The  Journal  des  Debuts  (Paris)  says  in  the  main  : 

The  United  States  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
hence  her  wish  for  unanimity,  despite  the  acceptance,  in  princi- 
ple, of  the  Russian  proposition.  France  has,  of  course,  accepted  ; 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  Russian  Government  would  make  such 
suggestions  without  the  concurrence  of  Russia's  ally.  England 
may  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to  .vithdraw.  Her  position  in  the 
Chinese  muddle  is  not  an  enviable  one.  The  only  serious  oppo- 
sition will  probably  come  from  Germany. 

The  Temps  fears  that  some  sort  of  international  control  is  inev- 
itable. For  their  own  .sakes,  however,  the  powers  should  leave 
the  Chinese  as  free  as  possible.  The  Handelsblad  (Amster- 
dam) thinks  that  the  main  question  is:  What  will  England  do? 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Japanese  Army. — When  it  was  suggested  that  Japan 
be  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  task  of  restoring  order  in  China 
and  liberating  the  Europeans  there,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  Japan  has  an  army  which  may  be  reckoned  with  as  sec- 
ond to  none.  Its  actual  organization  is  kept  secret,  as  is  thai  <>( 
other  armies  ;  but  some  details  are  given  by  an  officer  who 
helped  to  reform  it,  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  We  summar- 
ize as  follows  : 

On  the  whole,  the  Japanese  army  may  be  said  to  be  modeled 
on  the  German  plan.  But  it  is  to-day  essentially  a  Japanese 
army,  and  even  its  armament  is  chiefly  Japanese.     Much  of  the 


artillery  is  still  imported  from  Germany  and  France.  The  C. 
'98  field-gun,  however,  with  which  the  whole  army  is  now 
equipped,  and  the  Meidji  rifle  are  Japan-made. 

The  Japanese  is  divided  into  3  army  corps,  with  13  divisions,  26 
brigades,  or  52  regiments  of  infantry,  of  3  battalions  each.  This 
includes  the  division  of  the  guards.  There  are  13  regiments  of 
cavalry  of  5  squadrons  each,  and  13  artillery  regiments  with  117 
batteries.  In  time  of  peace,  the  army  numbers  3.155  officers  and 
84,241  men,  to  which  are  added  in  war  696  officers  and  82,384 
men.  Thus  the  war  strength  is  over  170,000.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  militia  and  Landwehr,  neither  of  which  need  serve 
abroad.  They  number  113,000  officers  and  men  additional.  The 
plans  for  mobilization  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  and  are  likely  to  work  with  great  rapidity. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Japanese  army  was  still  in  a  very  back- 
ward state.  To-day  no  foreign  help  is  needed,  either  to  organ- 
ize or  to  command.  The  discipline  is  splendid,  and  of  the  cour- 
age of  the  Japanese  soldiers  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  Nippon  (Tokyo)  declares  that  Japan  will  not  hesitate  to 
throw  her  fine  army  into  the  balance,  should  the  attitude  of  any 
of  the  powers  make  this  necessar}-.     The  paper  says : 

"The  present  cabinet  is  quite  military  enough  to  insure  mili- 
tary vigor,  should  it  be  necessary.  The  premier  is  a  field  mar- 
shal with  a  strong  military  spirit,  and  there  are  no  less  than 
three  generals  and  two  admirals  in  the  cabinet.  These  men 
will  not  hesitate  to  make  war,  should  it  be  necessary,  without 
waiting  to  be  egged  on.  The  army,  it  is  true,  was  originallv 
fashioned  after  the  German,  but  since  then  it  has  undergone 
some  important  alterations,  and  is  now  practically  based  on  a 
Japanese  model. " —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


VERESTCHAGIN   IN    DEFENSE   OF  CHINA. 

DIFFERING  on  nearly  every  other  question,  Count  Tolstoy 
and  V.  V.  Verestehagin,  the  Russian  painter,  agree  with 
regard  to  the  Chinese  complication.  They  oppose  any  idea  of 
reprisals  and  revenge,  and  insist  that  the  Chinese  are  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  great  reformer  and  novelist 
reasons  from  his  fundamental  principle  of  non-resistance,  but 
Verestchagin's  point  of  view  is  different.  The  count,  in  an  in- 
terview, declared  himself  against  all  attempts  to  force  Western 
civilization  upon  China.  "  The  religion  of  the  Chinese,"  he  says, 
"deprecates  all  war  and  violence,  and  Confucius,  like  Christ, 
believed  in  returning  good  for  evil  and  conquering  enemies  by 
kindness  and  self-effacement.  The  people  of  the  Celestial  King- 
dom, he  asserts,  are  peaceable,  good-natured,  and  tolerant,  and 
they  never  would  have  attacked  foreigners  had  they  not  been 
driven  into  fury  by  aggression  and  greed.  The  Chinese  are  sat- 
isfied with  their  own  religion  and  social  order  and  have  no  use 
for  our  civilization,  and  they  have  a  right  to  ask  us,  who  profess 
to  seek  their  happiness,  if  we  are  happy  ourselves. 

Verestchagin,  who  has  visited  China  both  as  a  tourist  and  in 
performance  of  military  duty  and  has  had  opportunities  for  study 
and  observation,  writes  a  long  article  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Novosti  in  praise  of  Chinese  character.  We  condense  and  trans- 
late the  more  interesting  passages  of  his  contribution  : 

The  philosophical  direction  of  Chinese  thought  should  have 
deterred  us  from  expressing  any  contempt  for  that  great  nation. 
The  fact  that  they  call  us  barbarians  and  foreign  devils  shows 
that  they  do  not  fear  us,  but  are  filled  with  hatred  and  detesta- 
tion. The  Chinaman  is  [very  intelligent,  and  his  apparent  ob- 
tuseness  is  the  result  of  our  inability  to  appreciate  his  view  of 
life — a  philosophical  view.  The  Chinese  understand  perfectly 
well  the  benefits  of  our  civilization  and  the  utility  of  our  inven- 
tions, and  gradually  they  assimilate  them.  But  they  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  reject  all  their  past  and  sacrifice 
traditions  of  thousands  of  years  in  matters  of  faith,  life,  dress, 
etc.  They  ask:  '  Why  cut  off  the  pigtail;  why  change  our  re- 
ligion, or  give  up  convenient  forms  of  dress?  Is  humanity  com- 
pleting its  age  on  earth   that  we  should  be  in  a  hurry?  ' 

"This  is  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward  change.     They  are 
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not  willing  to  be  pressed  and  hurried,  and  their  slowness  seems 
to  me  preferable  to  the  eagerness  of  the  Japanese,  who,  in  thirty 
years,  have  revolutionized  the  effects  of  thousands  of  years. 
Such  precipitancy  introduces  division  into  society,  and  while  the 
few  advance  the  many  remain  behind,  and  mutual  understand- 
ing ceases.  The  Chinese  population  lives  a  common  spiritual 
life,  and  is  animated  just  now  by  a  common  hatred  against  the 
'civilizers  at  all  hazards.' 

"In  respect  to  the  missionaries,  it  is  really  embarrassing  to 
speak.  The  Chinese  'converts'  are  tempted  by  material  advan- 
tages, nothing  else,  and  Christian  love  is  never  instilled  into 
their  minds.  They  are  required  to  adhere  to  this  or  that  denom- 
ination, but  not  to  embrace  the  essence  of  Christian  teaching. 
Let  a  Protestant  Chinese  convert  ask  employment  of  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries,  and  he  will  be  shown  the  door.  No,  join  our 
sect,  and  then  you  will  get  help  ! 

"The  Chinaman  is  obedient,  thrifty,  industrious,  and  not  at 
all  fanatical.  If  he  has  a  vice,  it  is  the  love  of  opium,  and  this 
is  due  to  Western  influences.  Opium  has  been  forced  on  China 
from  commercial  motives.  The  Chinaman  is  orderly,  scrupulous 
in  fulfilling  his  contracts,  and  patient.  His  garden  and  orchard 
are  object-lessons  to  us  in  the  skill  shown  in  utilizing  every  inch 
of  ground,  every  nook  and  corner.  The  Chinaman  speaks  a 
more  literary  language  than  the  average  Westerner,  and  is  more 
accommodating  and  polite.  All  our  social  courtesies  are  the 
faintest  reflection  of  the  refined  urbanity  which  characterizes  the 
Chinese.  In  the  matter  of  cooking  the  Chinese  yield  only  to  the 
French,  perhaps." 

Verestchagin  touches  upon  many  other  aspects  of  Chinese  life. 
He  considers  their  educational  system  excellent  in  conception, 
but  too  complete  for  practise,  and  admits  that  it  is  a  failure. 
The  dishouesty  of  the  high  officials  he  admits  to  be  extreme.  It 
is  no  unusual  occurrence,  he  says,  to  pay  government  employees 
of  high  grades  in  counterfeit  coin.  The  money  is  accepted  and 
a  receipt  duly  given,  for  complaint  would  be  useless.  The 
cheated  official  must  find  means  of  recouping  himself.  In  con- 
clusion, Verestchagin  says  that  so  real  and  profound  is  Chinese 
indifference  to  death  that  the  killing  of  50,000  or  even  100,000  of 
them  would  produce  absolutely  no  impression  on  the  people. 
They  can  not  be  terrorized  into  any  concessions,  and  if  the  world 
is  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  concord  must  be  brought  about  in 
some  other  way.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   GERMAN   COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

'  I  ^  HE  appointment  of  a  German  to  the  chief  command  in  China 
*■  has  not  been  received  with  unalloyed  pleasure  everywhere. 
The  Germans  themselves  have  their  misgivings  in  the  matter, 
and  the  national  vanity  of  many  newspaper  men  has  been  hurt 
in  other  countries.  Apart  from  this,  everybody  seems  to  agree 
that,  personally,  Graf  v.  Waldersee  is  a  very  good  choice.  He 
is  not  only  a  capable  officer,  but  an  accomplished  diplomat,  and 
he  will  evidently  have  need  of  all  his  talents.  The  Boersen 
Courier  (Berlin)  says : 

"No  doubt  the  field-marshal  will  encounter  much  unwilling- 
ness among  the  generals  who  are  to  place  themselves  under  his 
leadership,  and  these  officers  may  have  secret  instructions  from 
their  several  governments,  by  which  the  task  of  Graf  v.  Walder- 
see will  be  rendered  still  more  difficult.  A  merely  nominal  com- 
mander-in-chief can  not  surmount  such  obstacles.  Unsuccessful 
operations  are  unavoidable  under  such  circumstances,  and  his 
reputation  must  suffer  in  consequence." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Graf  has  an  opportunity  to  earn  high 
fame,  for  if  he  manages  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  his  nominal  sub- 
ordinates, it  will  undoubtedly  be  due  to  his  own  exertions.  Even 
now  it  is  said  pretty  openly  that  his  authority  is  very  limited. 
The  Standard  (London)  says  : 

"  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  he  maybe  designated  general- 
issimo or  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  forces;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  will  exercise  the  kind  of  authority 
over  the  mixed  contingents  in   China  which  Lord  Roberts,  for 


example,  wields  in  South  Africa.  His  position  will  be  more  like 
that  of  a  president  of  a  council  of  officers,  bound  to  recognize 
that  his  subordinates  must  necessarily  have  views  of  their  own, 
and  that  they  will  be  furnished  with  advices  from  their  govern- 
ments which  may  not  always  be  identical  with  those  he  will  him- 
self receive.  In  the  field  and  on  the  march  his  orders  will  be 
carried  out  with  the  disciplined  precision  essential  for  success  in 
tactical  operations.  But  on  the  hirger  questions  of  strategy  and 
policy,  the  various  detachments  will  be  guided  by  the  mandates 
obtained  from  home,  and  they  must  have,  at  least,  a  consultative 
^oice  in  the  decisions  that  may  be  adopted." 

The  London  Spectator  hints  that  Germany  may  wish  to  obtain 
some  advantages  through  the  appointment,  and  says : 

"The  appointment  of  this  great  officer,  who  has  an  American 
wife,  is  most  satisfactory  in  itself,  but  it  indicates  that  William 
II.  means  to  take  the  lead  in  the  war  with  China,  that  he  regards 
the  affair  as  a  very  great  one,  and  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
secure  advantages  for  his  country  commensurate  with  its  effort. 
'  Do,  ut  des, '  is  not  only  Bismarck's  saying,  but  a  maxim  of  Ger- 
man statecraft." 

Some  Socialist  papers  have  hinted  that  not  all  the  men  sent  to 
China  frdm  Germany  are  dona-fide  volunteers.  The  authorities 
investigated,  and  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  volunteers, 
afraid  that  their  relatives  might  object,  had  written  home  that 
they  were  ordered  to  China.  Over  150,000  men  offered  their  ser- 
vices. The  press  has  been  doing  its  best  to  prevent  an  excess  of 
excitement,  and  such  undoubtedly  loyal  papers  as  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  the  National  Zeitung,  and  Vossische  warn  against 
such  adventures  as  Napoleon  III. 's  disastrous  Mexican  cam- 
paign. 

The  French  certainly  are  not  well  pleased,  but  the  remarkable 
fact  should  be  noted  that  not  a  single  French  paper  indulges  in 
attacks  upon  Germany.  The)'  blame  their  own  Government  for 
the  appointment  of  a  German  instead  of  a  Frenchman.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  Petit  Journal  is  typical : 

"The  comparative  weakness  of  the  German  contingent  and  the 
secondary  importance  of  German  interests  in  China  hardly  gave 
William  II.  a  leading  role.  France  and  Russia  are  more  impor- 
tant, and  logically  they  should  have  been  the  leaders.  But  our 
Government  has  permitted  our  officers  to  be  insulted  and  calum- 
niated, and  so  we  could  not,  unfortunately,  demand  the  chief 
command  for  a  French  general.  Yet,  if  M.  Delcasse  had  known 
his  business  better,  our  soldiers  might  have  been  spared  the  pain 
of  serving  under  a  man  who  conquered  them  in  1870." 

The  Republique  Trancaise  declares  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  place  French  soldiers  under  a  foreign  commander.  Russia 
acquiesces,  ostensibly  because,  according  to  the  .Xovosti  (St. 
Petersburg) ,  Germany  has  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  ambassa- 
dor ;  in  reality,  because  a  German  commander  will  least  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  other  nations.  The  Journal des  De'bats  (Paris) 
argues  in  the  main  as  follows : 

Even  if  we  were  to  say  that  we  wished  the  apjiointment  of  a 
German,  nobody  would  believe  us  ;  but  circumstances  alter  cases. 
A  Japanese  was  not  suitable.  Japan's  army  is  not  old  enough  to 
justify  such  a  choice,  and  the  appointment  would  have  given  her 
undue  influence.  The  Russian  Admiral  Alexeyeff  has  shown  his 
ability  at  Tien-Tsin  ;  but  England  would  not  accept  a  Russian. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  British  papers  claimed  that  British  gen- 
erals alone  possess  sufficient  ability  to  lead  an  army.  Recent 
historical  developments  render  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine 
impossible.  France  and  Germany  had  able  commanders  to  offer, 
both  are  comparatively  neutral,  and  the  choice  of  a  German  ap- 
pears very  natural. 

The  Journal  des  De'bats  is  not  a  government  organ,  but,  like 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  it  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
able  to  express  the  opinions  of  that  portion  of  its  countrymen 
who  make  or  mar  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  The  Vienna  Freie 
Presse,  which  also  may  claim  a  place  among  the  hundred  most 
important  dailies  of  the  world,  hopes  everything  from  General  v. 
W.     lersee's  personal  ability.     It  says  : 

"Graf  Waldersee  gives  every  guaranty  that  he  will  suit  the 
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occasion.  He  is  an  able  soldier  and  an  able  leader.  Moreover, 
he  is  a  trusted  diplomat,  and  no  better  man  could  be  found  to 
match  civilization  with  semi-barbarity.  His  marriage  with  an 
American  woman  connects  him  with  the  new  continent,  and  the 
Japanese,  who  value  German  knowledge,  will  naturally  look  up 
to  him." 

Die  Nation  (Berlin)  reviews  the  opinions  of  foreign  nations, 
and  does  not  find  much  comfort  therein.     It  says  : 

"  Before  Graf  Waldersee  has  prepared  for  his  voyage,  every 
attempt  has  been  made  abi-oad  to  lessen  his  prestige.  Even  in 
Russia  it  is  made  unmistakably  clear  that,  altho  the  Czar  has 
consented  to  the  nomination  of  a  German  field-marshal,  he  has 
not  the  least  idea  of  deviating  in  the  least  from  the  political 
program  upon  which  he  has  agreed  with  the  French  and  other 
nations.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  nothing  more 
than  a  provisional  consent  to  the  arrangement.  .  .  .  But  this 
consent  was  given  for  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li  alone.  Lord  Sal- 
isbury showed  considerable  hesitation  when  the  mattet  was  first 
submitted  to  him,  and  England  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  Yang-tse  valley  must  not  be  included  in  the  sphere  of 
operations,  that  being  regarded  as  English  property.  Of  course 
Russia  stipulated  that  Manchuria  should  not  be  touched.  The 
United  States  Government  appears  to  have  been  most  friendly. 

"The  general  feeling  among  the  nations  seems  to  be  that  when 
Graf  Waldersee  arrives  in  China  there  will  be  nothing  for  him 
to  do. " —  Translations  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


ABDUL   HAlTIID'S  JUBILEE. 

ABDUL  HAMID,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  reign  September  i.  It  has 
been  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  reign,  for  the  Sultan 
found  his  realms  very  unquiet  and  his  enemies  so  active  that  the 
early  dissolution  of  Turkey  was  expected  by  most  diplomats. 
All  this  has  been  changed  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 

The  first  serious  danger  which  threatened  him  was  a  complete 
destruction  of  his  empire  by  its  most  persistent  enemy,  Russia  ; 
but  the  powers  stepped  in,  and  he  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
Batoum,  Kars,  and  Bulgaria,  and,  as  the  latter  became  inde- 
pendent, Russia's  victory  was  somewhat  barren.  The  war,  nev- 
ertheless, left  Turkey  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  and  this  fact 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  England  to  wrest  Cyprus  and  Egypt 
from  her.  The  revolt  in  Eastern  Rumelia,  which  was  after- 
ward added  to  Bulgaria,  proved  another  serious  loss.  Mean- 
while the  Sultan,  under  the  most  trying  financial  difficulties,  had 
modernized  his  army.  The  Germans  were  quick  to  note  the 
military  energy  which  still  remained  in  the  apparently  decaying 
empire,  and  some  of  the  best  Prussian  talent,  including  the  cele- 
brated Field  Marshal  v.  Moltke,  assisted  in  forming  the  Turkish 
army.  Abdul  Hamid  managed  to  obtain  the  personal  friendship 
of  the  present  German  Emperor,  and  the  entente  thus  created 
must  necessarily  be  a  check  to  Russian  attacks  upon  the  domin- 
ions of  either  sovereign.  The  attempt  of  Greece  to  wrest  Mace- 
donia from  Turkey  ended  in  the  speedy  and  complete  defeat  of 
the  Greeks,  and  altho  the  Sultan  was  forced  to  relinquish  Crete 
at  the  demand  of  all  Europe,  the  prestige  of  Turkey  really  in- 
creased. The  lesson  has  not  been  lost  upon  Abdul  Hamid,  and 
he  is  now  quietly  but  effectively  building  up  a  navy. 

The  fiscal  system  has  been  much  improved,  the  war  debt  paid, 
and  there  is  a  little  money  left  for  a  sudden  mobilization. 
Schools  and  colleges  have  been  built  in  great  numbers,  brigand- 
age has  been  rigorously  put  down,  at  least  in  European  Turkey, 
railroads  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  modern  im- 
provements have  been  made  use  of  to  beautify  the  most  impor- 
tant cities.  Above  all,  it  is  said  that  the  Sultan's  private  life  is 
such  that  the  character  of  his  people  has  been  affected  for  the 
better  by  it.  Polygamy  is  not  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as 
formerly,  and  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of 
women. 


The  Journal  des  Pebats  (Paris)  says: 

"If  we  would  find  in  Europe  a  sovereign  whose  rule  is  beset 
by  similar  difficulties,  we  must  turn  to  the  Emperor-King  of 
Austria-Hungary.  In  both  empires,  these  difficulties  precede 
from  the  same  fundamental  causes — the  coexistence  of  diverse 
races,  which  not  only  are  opposed  to  the  hegemony  of  a  domi- 
nant race,  but  live  in  constant  friction  with  each  other.  .  .  .  The 
victorious  war  of  Turkey  against  Greece  is  not  so  much  the 
cause  as  the  proof  of  Turkey's  revival.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that,  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  Turkey  is  reforming  her  navy 
as  well  as  her  army.  Her  economic  progress  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman  Government  has  not,  like  China, 
endeavored  to  exclude  foreign  enterprise,  but  rather  has  encour- 
aged it.  This  alone  couid  arouse  Turkey  from  her  torpor.  Will 
she  maintain  herself?  It  would  seem  to  us  that  this  depends  en- 
tirely upon  her  ability  to  keep  order  among  the  different  races. 
The  task  is  not  easy.  Semi-independent  tribes  must  be  properly 
impressed  with  the  authority  of  the  central  government.  Still 
more  difficult  is  it  to  keep  order  among  the  Christians,  such  as 
the  population  of  Macedonia,  where  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Ruma- 
nians, and  Servians  are  continually  at  loggerheads.  Yet  this 
preservation  of  peace  is  the  main  condition  on  which  Turkey's 
existence  as  a  state  depends,  for  interference  from  outside  tends 
to  destroy  her  political  existence." 

On  the  whole,  the  press  of  Europe  admits  that  the  Sultan  has 
performed  his  difficult  task  skilfully.  The  Germans,  as  may  be 
expected,  are  loudest  in  their  praise.  The  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
nieine  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  : 

"In  Germany,  every  one  who  recognizes  the  Sultan's  great 
qualities  joins  in  the  congratulations  he  receives  from  his  people. 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  has  strengthened  and  advanced  the  states 
he  rules  under  the  most  trying  difficulties.  That  he  gladly 
avails  himself  of  German  assistance  in  his  work  proves  that  he 
is  aware  of  Germany's  unselfish  Oriental  policy,  which  leads  us 
really  to  wish  for  and  assist  the  development  of  those  great 
qualities  which  distinguish  his  people." 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  expres-ses  itself  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

That  the  Sultan's  own  people  should  be  joined  by  the  diplo- 
matic corps  in  congratulating  him  must  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  who  are  not  directly  his  enemies,  and  we  certainly  are  not. 
But  the  German  press  goes  beyond  that.  It  eulogizes  the  Sultan» 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  its  custom  when  foreign  rulers  are  con- 
cerned. Clearly  the  time  is  past  when  Germany  "would  not 
risk  the  bones  of  a  single  Pommeranian  grenadier  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Orient." 

In  England,  even  the  Conservatives  are  inclined  to  speak  of 
Abdul  Hamid  as  "the  great  assassin,"  ever  since  Lord  Salis- 
bury's admission  that  Great  Britain  backed  "the  wrong  horse" 
when  she  upheld  Turkey  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  Yet  The 
Standard  (London)  says : 

"As  for  the  people  who  are  of  Abdul  Hamid's  race  and  creed, 
they  ask  for  little  and  they  get  as  much  as  they  want.  The 
hardy  Anatolian  peasant  leaves  home  willingly  to  serve  his  lord, 
with  pay  or  without  it,  with  half  rations  or  with  none.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  claimed  for  the  sovereign  who  is  now  to  receive 
the  plaudits  of  his  people  that  he  has  been  true  to  his  trust,  so 
far  as  they  interpret  the  scope  of  that  mandate.  Nor,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  summaries  of  his  career  contributed  by  our  corre- 
spondents to-day,  has  he  quite  neglected  the  educational  and 
social  advancement  of  his  subjects.  We  would  not  veil  the  grave 
faults  of  his  administration,  or  extenuate  the  crimes  committed 
under  his  authority.  But  if  sober-minded  Englishmen  can  not 
associate  themselves  with  all  the  eulogies  that  Abdul  Hamid 
will  receive  on  this  jubilee  occasion,  they  will  be  equally  reluc- 
tant to  indorse  the  extravagant  vituperation  of  which  he  has 
been  the  subject.  They  will  consider  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  acceded  to  power,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  he  has  ex- 
ercised it." 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette,  however,  remarks: 

"There  is  humor  in  this  universal  'kotow'  to  a  sovereign 
whom  Europe  four  years  ago  denounced  personally  as  a  mur- 
derer, and  whom  even  his  subjects  regard  as  having  brought 
their  faith,  of  which  he  is  Caliph,  into  contempt.  This  change 
of  front  from  our  attitude  of  four  years  ago  can  only  (or  largely) 
be  ascribed  to  pure  admiration  of  the  brute  courage  of  the  Turk- 
ish troops,  which,  overcivilized  as  we  may  be,  still  seems  to  be  a 
trump  card  among  earthly  virtues,  possibly  also  to  a  reverence 
for  the  'slimness'  of  the  Sultan,  who  lias  played  off  power 
against  power,  retained  medieval  methods  and  brutalities — and 
yet  survived."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FOREIGN    POSSIBILITIES    OF 
AMERICAN   COMMERCE. 

Consul  Winter  writes  from  Annaberg,  July  10, 
1900: 

The  Dead  Sea,  which  for  thousands  of  years  has 
been  a  forsaken  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  desert, 
on  whose  waves  no  rudder  has  been  seen  for  cen- 
turies, is  to  have  a  line  of  motor-boats  in  the  fu- 
ture. Owing  to  the  continued  increase  in  traffic 
and  the  influx  of  tourists,  a  shorter  route  is  to  be 
found  between  Jerusalem  and  Kerak,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Land  of  Moab.  The  first  little 
steamer,  built  at  one  of  the  Hamburg  docks,  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  began  the  voy- 
age to  Palestine  on  June  16.  An  order  has  already 
been  given  for  the  building  of  a  second  steamer. 


The  one  already  built  and  on  the  way  is  named 
Prodromos  (that  is,  '  forerunner ').  It  will  carry 
thirty-four  persons,  together  with  freight  of  all 
kinds.  The  promoters  of  this  new  enterprise  are 
the  inmates  of  a  Greek  cloister  in  Jerusalem. 
The  management  of  the  line  is  entirely  in  Ger- 
man  hands.  The  trade  of  Kerak  with  the  desert 
is  to-day  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  the 
main  town  of  any  commercial  standing  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  population  consists 
of  about  1.800  Christians  and  6,000  Moslems.  The 
"merchants  of  Hebron  are  among  the  chief  fre- 
quenters of  the  markets  of  Kerak. 


Consul  Tourgee  writes  from  Bordeaux,  June  25, 
1900 : 
During  the  past  two  weeks,  two  very  significant 
Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


economic  statements  have  been  attributed  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Republic  of  France.  Both  are 
said  to  have  been  made  from  the  tribune  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  are  reported  in  all  the 
daily  journals.  The  former  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  the  deficiency  of  the  present  wheat 
crop  in  France,  in  excess  of  the  surplus  remaining 
over  of  the  crops  of  1S98  and  1899,  will  amount  to 
about  30,000,000  bushels.  This  is,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  the  American  wheat-grower 
as  a  factor  in  the  price  of  his  product.  Its  value 
as  an  element  of  the  world's  demand  for  the 
present  crop  depends  on  two  things-  (i>  the  reli 
ability  on  the  estimate  of  the  surplus  still  on  hand 
of  the  last  two  harvests  ;  (2)  the  reliability  of  the 
forecast   with   regard  to  the  amount  of  the  defi- 
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ciencv  of  the  present  crop.  There  are  not  lacking 
these  who  question  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates 
in  boLh  respects. 

other  ministerial  statement,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  serious  importance  to  American 
manufacturers,  is  the  declaration  made  by  the 
Minister  oi  Public  Works  in  answer  to  an  attack 
upon  him  for  having  purchased  a  number  of  Bald- 
win locomoti  le  use  of  the  state  railways 
of  France,  to  the  detriment  and  discredit  of 
French  builders.  His  defense  was  that  all  the 
metal-working  establishments  of  Fiance  had  or- 
ders for  several  years  to  come,  so  that  the  only 
means  by  which  the  roads  could  be  supplied  with 
traction  power  immediately  necessary  was  by 
purchase  from  American  builders,  who  alone  were 
able  to  fill  such  orders  without  delay.  If  this 
statement  is  true,  it  reveals  an  economic  condition 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  American  metal  work- 
ers. While  France  has  an  immense  surplus  of 
unskilled  and  agricultural  laborers,  whose  wages 
range  from  40  to  60  cenls  per  day,  it  seems  from 
this  statement  that  the  supply  of  skilled  machin- 
ists  and  constructive  metal  workers  is  far  below 
the  actual  demand,  or  else  that  the  employment 
of  capital  in  this  direction  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

This  view  would  seem  to  be  sustained  by  an  ex 
perience  of  this  consulate.  During  the  last  two 
months,  an  effort  has  been  in  progress  to  induce 
an  American  shipbuilder  of  reputation  to  estab- 
lish a  branch  shipyard  here.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  a  profitable  arrangement  should 
not  be  made.     French  capitalists  are  eager  to  in- 
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vest  in  steel  ships.  The  bounty  given  by  the 
Government  is  in  itself  very  attractive.  The 
prices  offered  by  parties  desiring  to  own  ships 
were  much  in  advance  of  what  is  paid  in  other 
countries.  The  parties  interested  stood  ready  to 
guarantee  contracts  enough  at  the  outset  to  keep 
the  works  fully  occupied  for  ten  years  at  prices 
quite  in  excess  of  those  prevailing  in  American 
yards.  The  builder — a  man  thoroughly  versed  in 
his  profession  and  not  lacking  financial  backing- 
came,  looked  the  matter  over,  and  said  :  "There 
is  but  one  thing  in  the  way  :  can  I  get  the  steel 
required  for  such  an  amount  of  work,  delivered  in 
such  quantities  and  at  such  terms  as  to  justify 
me  in  contracting  to  deliver  finished  work  at 
specified  times?  I  can  import  the  labor  if  re- 
quired, but  I  doubt  if  lean  import  steel  with  a 
duty  of  $r6  to  $18  a  ton  and  build  ships  at  a  profit. 
If  I  can  get  French  steel  delivered  on  time  in  the 
quantities  required,  I  am  ready  to  conclude  a  con- 
tract at  any  moment."  I  am  not  informed  as  to 
the  result  of  his  investigation  of  the  matter.  I  do 
not  even  know  that  it  is  completed.  I  only  know 
that  the  contract  is  not  concluded,  and  that  Eng- 
lish, or  perhaps  German,  builders  are  being  so- 
licited to  establish  branch  yards  here  to  build 
French  ships  in  France.  As  it  is  a  matter  of 
many  millions,  I  was  naturally  anxious  that  an 
American  builder  might  see  his  way  clear  to 
make  the  venture  :  but  if  he  can  not.  I  trust  an- 
other may  be  induced  to  come,  for  1  think  the  im- 
mediate future  will  make  no  more  pressing  de- 
mand on  France  than  for  more  ships. 
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PERSONALS. 

I.ord     Russell's     riofriiininsr    at     the     Bar.— 

Among  stones  dt'  Lord  Russell's  early  life  is  that 
of  his  successful  competition  for  the  prize  essay  of 
the  Xewry  Institute.  The  subject  was  "The  age 
we  live  in  ;  its  tendencies  and  exigencies."  Young 
Russell,  who  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
treated  the  theme  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry 
off  the  prize.  His  first  success  at  the  bar,  it  is 
said,  was  obtained    by  nee  in   a   case  after 

his  leader.  Mr.  Edwin  James,  had  thrown  up  his 
brief.  The  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Compton,  was 
rather  teste  when  the  junior  rose,  and  pointedly 
asked,  "Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  your  leader  has 
left  the  court?"  Mr.  Russell,  without  flinching, 
said  he  did,  but  there  were  some  points  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  jury.  "Oh, 
go  on'"  said  the  judge  ironically  ;  soon  after- 
ward  interrupting  to  ask  this  audacious  youn'g 

lor  General   Debility 
I  se   Hartford's  Acid    Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  1.,  Shi  ram  i     Greenfield,  Ma  s  .  s.ivs  :      "  For 

lii  in  gene  al  debility,  nervous  ex- 
haustion and  insomni  i ,  v.  \\  h  the  happiest  results." 
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that  the  Brush  is  not  all  we  represent 
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refunded.     We  take  the  risk,  not  you. 

DR^  G.  A.  SCOTT. 
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counsel's  name.  "Charles  Russell,"  said  the  bar- 
rister, with  every  confidence,  and  calmly  resumed 
his  speech.  In  the  course  of  that  speech  he  con- 
quered the  prejudice  of  the  judge,  who,  at  its 
close,  before  himself  addressing-  the  jury,  con- 
fessed to  Mr.  Russell  that  he  had  thought  him  at 
first  guilty  of  great  impertinence  in  putting  him- 
self forward  to  address  the  jury  after  his  leader 
jad  abandoned  the  case  :  but  that  he  had  entirely 
justified  himself  by  his  ability  and  skill. — London 
Daily  News. 


A  New  Lincoln  Story. — "In  my  capacity  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State  Repub- 
lican Committee,"  said  John  J.  Janney,  of  Colum- 
bus, O.,  "I  went  to  the  capital  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent. I  was  admitted  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  others.  It  was  Lincoln's  habit  occasion- 
ally to  admit  a  lot  of  people  at  the  same  time  and 
hear  each  individual's  case  with  all  the  others  lis- 
tening. I  took  a  seat  to  one  side,  as  I  wanted  to 
see  him  and  hear  him  while  he  tried  those  cases. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  simple  and  great  man  as 
he  sat  listening  to  the  troubles  of  all  kinds  that 
were  put  before  him.  He  seemed  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  every  case  at  once  and  to  give  simple 
justice  all  the  time.  The  last  one  of  the  crowd 
was  a  girl  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  All  she 
wanted  was  to  see  the  President.  Lincoln  sat 
there  for  almost  half  an  hour  and  wrote  answers 
on  the  girl's  tablet  and  talked  with  her  in  that 
way. 

"Finally  my  time  came,  and  Lincoln  turned  and 
saw  me  sitting  to  one  side.  I  had  never  met  him 
but  the  one  time  some  years  before  in  Columbus, 
but  he  knew  me  at  once  and  said:  'Have  you 
been  here  all  this  time  ?  Why  didn't  you  let  me 
know  it?'  And  then  he  went  on  to  talk  about 
various  things.  Finally  he  said:  "You  are  going 
to  defeat  Sammy  out  in  your  district  this  time, 
aren't  you?'  referring  to  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  in  Ohio.  I  told  him  I  thought  so. 
Then  he  continued  :  '  I  understand  that  Sammy  is 
a  great  friend  of  mine — just  as  warm  a  friend  as  I 
have.  He  reminds  me  of  a  hog  that  old  Sam 
Brown  had.  It  got  out  and  was  gone  for  some 
lime.  Sam  could  see  where  it  had  been  rooting 
along  the  creek,  and  he  said  one  morning  to  one 
of  his  sons  that  the  boy  was  to  go  along  one  side 
of  the  creek  and  Brown  himself  would  go  along 
the  other,  '  for  I  think,'  said  he, '  that  the  hog  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  creek."* — Indianapolis  Press. 


MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 

A  Split  in  the  Party.— FIRST  POPULIST  :  "Why, 
of  course,  the  Yaller  Peril  means  the  Chinese  !  " 

Sf.cond  POPULIS1  :  "Aw,  shucks  !  It  means  the 
gold  standard  !  "—Puck. 


INTELLIGENT  RUSTIC  :  "They  tell  me  as  'o\v 
'Knery's  boy  'as  got  wounded  in  the  Transvaal." 

Mrs.  GUMMINS  :  "Lor'  a  mussy  me  !  And  what 
part  of  'im  might  that  he?"— Til-Bits. 

Taking  Risks. — TOWSON  :  "Is  your  daughter  a 
finished  musician  ?" 

YORKROOE  :  "Not  yet,  but  the  neighbors  are 
making  threats." — Baltimore  American. 


A  Quick  Answer. — "Paw.  what  is  stage-fright?" 
asked  the  boy,  opening  his  bag  of  popcorn.  "Stage- 
fright  ? "  repeated  his  father,  pointing  to  a  veteran 
of  the  chorus;  "why,  there  is  one." — Philadelphia 
Record. 


A  Good  Reason. — "Why  do  you  allow  that 
waiter  to  stand  constantly  back  of  that  newly- 
married  couple?  "  "Because  they  keep  giving  him 
orders-to  get  him  out  of  their  way."— Meggendor- 
fer  Blatter. 


Where  Mothers  Come  Handy.— "Xo,  I  never 
leave  my  married  daughters  in  summer."  "Afraid 
their  children  would  get  sick?"  "Oh,  no;  but 
they  might  get  some  jelly  started  that  wouldn't 
jell.""—  Indianapolis  Journal. 

Confusing.— "Oh  !  "  exclaimed  the  little  city  girl, 
"look  at  the  mama  cow  and  the  little  baby  cow." 


For  Home  Comfort  use  the  Rochester  Radiator, 
one  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of  two. 


Individual    Communion    Cups 

A  TRIAL  OUTFIT  SENT  FREE 


This  picture  shows  the  outfit  of  600  cups  now  in  use  by  the  Bergen 
Avenue  Reformed  Church  of  Jersey  City,  H.  J. 

OVER  600  CHURCHES  NOW  USE  OUR  OUTFITS.  SEND 
FOR  COMPLETE  LIST.  HERE  ARE  A  FEW  REPRESEN- 
TATIVES AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  CUPS  IN  USE: 

Clinton  Avenue  Congregational.  Brooklyn       ....    720 

Sixth  United  Presbyterian,  Pittsburg.  Pa 1200 

Ruggles  St.  Baptist,  Boston,  Mass 4  2 

First  Methodist  Episcopal,  Oakland,  Cal 648 

Third  Christian  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind 600 

Evangelical  Lutheran,  Frederick,  Md 640 

Union  Congregational.  Providence.  R.  1 648 

Central  Presbyterian.  Rochester,  N.  Y 1800 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO.,  Dept. 

Samples  of  our  goods  may  be  seen  at  25  East 


THE  movement  grows  in 
strength  every  clay,  and 
the  approval  of  Christian 
people,  the  press,  and  health 
officials  indicate  that  an  in- 
novation of  very  great  impor- 
tance has  been  inaugurated, 
and  is  rapidly  gaining  the 
confidence  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple. The  plan  has  come  to 
stay.  Why  do  you  permit 
at  the  Lord's  Table  a  custom 
that  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  cleanly  home  ? 

Three  Things 
Free 

We  would  like  to  mail  you 
FREE  (i)  our  handsome 
illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list;  (2)  our  book, 
"  Professional  Opinions  ;"  (3) 
a  list  of  hundreds  of  churches 
using  our  svstem. 

A  Trial  Outfit 
Sent  Free 

If  you  are  at  all  interested 
(for  or  against  the  plan),  we 
wish  you  would  write  us.  We 
stand  ready  to  furnish  an 
outfit  for  trial  to  any  church, 
no  matter  how  small  or  how 
large..  Send  for  our  litera- 
ture anyway. 

L,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


82d  Street,  New  York 


Strictly  First  Class. 

Require  less  tuning  and  prove  more 
durable  than  any  other  pianos  manufac- 
tured. 266  purchased  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
largest  College  of  Music  in  the  world, 
and  over  500  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos  used 
in  two  hundred  of  the  leading  colleges 
and  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
States.  Catalogue  and  valuable  infor- 
mation mailed  free.  Old  pianos  taken  in 
exchange 


Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos. 


Easy  Payments. 

If  no  dealer  sells  our  pianos  near  you, 
we  supply  them  on  time  payments  to  par- 
ties living  in  any  city  or  village  in  the 
United  States.  A  small  cash  payment  and 
monthly  payments  extending  over  three 
years  secure  one  of  our  pianos.  We  send 
pianos  for  trial  in  your  home,  even  though 
you  live  three  thousand  miles  away,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  piano  is  returned 
to  us  at  our  expense  for  railway  freights 
both  ways.  A  personal  letter  containing 
special  prices  and  full  description  of  our 
easy  payment  plans,  free  upon  application. 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  COMPANY, 

121  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  give  reduced  rates 

011  Household  Goods  to 
all  points  in  California, 


California  Cheap  Rates. 

Oregon.  Washington  and  Colorado.  Write  for  our  ratt~  t>e<ore 
you  ship    Bend  cor  Map  of  California  and  LosAngelea  FREE. 

IIU\vni\||\i;\ru.  FREIGHT  CO..  :ss  larkel  Street,  Uiir.iL'".  111. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES     PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 
For  reliable  appnrut  ml  wit]] 

IcSTMl  lUTITIIY  a-  trnOI  in  .  Sj-ss  MiUM..  riiiraro.  III. 
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/^ET  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
^~^  and  "  pearl  glass  "  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use  ;  they  do   from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"gil'CHT 

N£V£R  FA1LT 

isa  phrase  which  was  suggested  to  us  from  the  con- 
tcrits  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  in 
praise  of 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

And  it  seems  to  sum  up  the  whole  question  of  il- 
lumination. Until  you  have  used  this  remarkable 
lamp  you  can  never  understand  how  radically 
different  it  is  from  all  others,  but  we  can  give 
yon  a  bare  idea  by  saying  that  while  more  bril  - 
liant  than  gas  or  electricity  it  gives  no  more  heat 
and  burns  but  eighteen  cents'  worth  of  oil  a 
month.  Furthermore,  it  never  smokes,  smells  or 
gets  out  of  order,  requires  almost  no  care,  and 
throws  all  the  light  directly  downward  because 
of  its  great  feature. 

"NO-rN»ER.SlIAI>OW  " 
Thousands    in    use   in   homes,    stores    offices, 
churches,  halls,  factories,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.  showing  all  styles  from  $1  .SO  "P- 

THE  UffliflAMPCO.,  TGParkNace,  Mew  York. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  HOME 


WITHOUT     MACHINERY 


THIRD     EDITION 

'rice,    10    Cents    (Postpaid.) 

A  little  book,  but  it  contains  ex- 
plicit instructions  which  TKACH 
YOU  HOW  to  make  a  powerful 
Chemical  Mattery  Installation  at  a 
very  little  outlay,  so  that  you  can 
have  BRILLIANT  electric  lights 
in  your  residences  for  all  purposes 
WITHOUT  MACHINERY. 

The  book  is  thorough  in  few 
words  and  illustrated  with  practical 
diagrams,  formula,  etc.,  being  writ- 
ten understandingly  for  everybody. 

It    Teaches    Electricity    in    Plain 
Language. 
A  New  York  minister  states  that 
be  is  about  to  lei  tine  on  electricity 
through  knowledge  obtained  from  this  book. 

A  reader  (a  U   5.  Army  engineer)  writes  that  tlrs  book 

TAUGHT   HIM   in. .re  about    ELECTRICITY  than  his 

library  of  electrical  books. 

Decorate  your  children's  XMAS  TREES  with   small 

rie  lights  at  little  expense     The  writei  of  '    Electric 

Light  Home"  has  received  SEVEN  AWARDS  for  bis 

many  inventions.     Address 

JAS.    H.    MASON, 

170-3  West  Broadway,  Dept.  7,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


"That,"  said  the  big  country  cousin,  "happens  to 
be  a  baby  bull."  "Oh,  yes.  That's  what  you  call 
a  bull  pup,  isn't  it}?— Philadelphia  Press. 

P'r'aps  Not. — "Seems  to  me  I've  met  you  some- 
where, sir.  I  can't  recall  your  name,  but  I'm  sure 
I've  been  in  your  company  before."  "I  think  not, 
sir,  but  you  know  best.  I'm  the  keeper  of  the 
House  of  Correction." — Pick-Me-Up. 


A  Fool  Reckoning.— St.  Peter  :  "There  is  an 
'X'  marked  opposite  to  your  name  ;  can  you  ex- 
plain that?" 

O'Tom.E  :  "Most  likely  that's  thim  ten  dollars 
Oi  borried  from  Misther  O'Grady."— Harlem  Life. 


THE  FEAR  OF  HUMBUG 


Obliging-.— First  Traveler  :  "Can  we  have 
beds  here  to-night?" 

Obliging  Hostess  :  "Oh,  yes,  sir." 

First  Traveler:  "Have  you — er — any— er— 
insects  in  this  house  ?" 

Obliging  Hostess:  "No,  sir.  But  we  can  get 
you  some?"  —  Punch. 

Current  Events. 

Foreign. 

China. 

September  17.— Li  Hung  Chang,  according  to 
despatches,  has  reached  Tien-Tsin. 

Prince  Ching  has  requested  the  powers  to  in- 
struct their  ministers  in  Peking  to  begin 
peace  negotiations  immediately. 

A  (lerman  naval  battalion  captured  the  town 
of  Liang  ;  one  hundred  Boxers  were  killed. 

September  18  — The  German  Government,  in  a 

note  to  the  powers,  says  that  the  first  step 
toward  peace  will  necessitate  the  surrender 
of  those  leaders  who  instigated  the  outrages 
against  international  law. 

Count  von  Waldersee  reaches  Hongkong. 

September  19. —A  large  force  of  Boxers  and  Chi- 
nese regulars  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss 
near  Peking  by  German  marines  and  Bengal 
lancers 
An  imperial  edict  appoints  Li  Hung  Chang, 
Prince  Ching,  and  Shang  as  peace  negotiators 
for  China. 

September  20. — The  allies  stormed  and  captured 

the  Pei-Tang  forts  near  Peking,  resulting  in 

great  losses. 
An  Anglo-American  expedition,    1,300  strong, 

has  been  sent  to  take  possession  of  San-Hai- 

Tien. 
An  American  post-office  has  been  established 

at  Tien-Tsin. 

September  21. — The  mixed  forces  of  Britislf  and 
Americans,   commanded   by    Gen.  James  H. 
Wilson,  captures  the  Chinese  city  of  Pei-Ta- 
Chu. 
Count  von  'Waldersee  arrives  at  Woo-Sung. 

September   22. — Count   von   Waldersee   reviews 
5,000  foreign  troops  at  Shanghai. 
Li  Hung  Chang  issues  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  people  and  soldiers  to  exterminate  the 
Boxers. 

September  23.-  Prince  Tnan,  Kang  Yi,  and  other 
leaders  in  the  Boxer  outrages  are  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  imperial  Government  to  posts 
of  honor. 
Minister  Conger  and  Mr.  Rockhill  hold  a  con- 
ference in  Peking  ;  Boxer  activity  is  reported 
near  Peking. 

South  Afkica. 

September  18. — Fighting  between  the  British 
and  the  Boers  is  reported  at  Komate  Port,  on 
the  Transvaal  frontier. 
Lord  Roberts  reports  the  capture  of  fifty  loco- 
motives, and  mentions  some  minor  engage- 
ments with  the  burghers. 

September  iq. — The  British  have  occupied  Nels- 
pruit  00  the  Delagoa  Hay  Railway. 

President  Krnger  has  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
Dutch  war-ship  to  convey  him  to  Holland 
from  Lorenzo  Marques. 

September  20. — Lord  Roberts  reports  the  scat- 
tering and  dispersion  of  the  remnants  of  the 

Boer  army  in  Eastern  Transvaal,  many  of 
them  taking  refuge  in  Portuguese  territory. 

September  21.  Lord  Roberts  reports  the  cap- 
ture of  38  cars  of  (lour,  a  car  of  coffee,  and  19 


SI  NT   FKKK   AND   PREPAID. 

To  '  ure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 

uiently.     The  Vernal    Remedy  Company  of   Buffalo, 

X  Y  ,  will  Bend  ■>  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
V/ini  1  REE  and  PREPAID  to  any  reader  ni  Literary 
Digest.  Itis.i  pecifv  for  all  kid  1  ey,  bladder  and  pros- 
tate  n oubles  and  oni  da  ty  dues. 


Prevents  Many  People  From  Trying  a 
Good  Medicine. 

Stomach  troubles  are  so  common  and  in  most  cases 
so  obstinate  to  cure  that  people  are  apt  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  any  remedy  claiming  to  be  a  radical, 
permanent  cure  for  dyspepsia  and  indigestion. 
Many  such  pride  themselves  on  their  acuteness  in 
never  being  humbugged,  especially  in  medicines. 

This  fear  of  being  humbugged  can  be  carried  too 
far,  so  far,  in  fact,  that  many  people  suffer  for  years 
with  weak  digestion  rather  than  risk  a  little  time 
and  money  in  faithfully  testing  the  claims  made  of 
a  preparation  so  reliable  and  universally  used  as 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Now  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  vastly  different 
in  one  important  respect  from  ordinary  proprietary 
medicines  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  a  secret 
patent  medicine,  no  secret  is  made  of  their  ingredi- 
ents, but  analysis  shows  them  to  contain  the  natural 
digestive  ferments,  pure  aseptic  pepsin,  the  digestive 
acids,  Goldenseal,  bismuth,  Hydrastis  and  uux.  They 
are  not  cathartic,  neither  do  they  act  powerfully  on 
any  organ,  but  they  cure  indigestion  on  the  common 
sense  plan  of  digesting  the  food  eaten  thoroughly 
before  it  has  time  to  ferment,  sour  and  cause  the 
mischief.    This  is  the  only  secret  of  their  success. 

Cathartic  pills  never  have  and  never  can  cure  indi- 
gestion and  stomach  troubles  because  they  act  en- 
tirelyon  the  bowels,  whereas  the  whole  trouble  is 
really  in  the  stomach. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  taken  after  meals  digest 
the  food.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Food  not  digested 
or  half  digested  is  poison,  as  it  creates  gas,  acidity, 
headaches,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  loss  of  flesh  and 
appetite  and  many  other  troubles  which  are  often 
called  by  some  oiier  name. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at  50  cents 
per  package.  Address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich.,  for  little  book  on  stomach  diseases,  stnt  free. 


Turkish 
Baths 
for 
3  Cents 


The  best  of  all  bath  cabinets  is  now  sold 
at  maker's  prices  direct  to  the  user.  Sold 
even  lower  than  the  inconvenient  affairs  that 
are  advertised  for  this  service.  A  tight, 
double-walled  room,  rubber  coated  inside 
and  outside,  and  fitted  with  a  door.  Made 
so  that  merely  tipping  folds  it  into  a  6-inch 
space.     Handsome,  convenient  and  strong. 

With  this  cabinet,  Turkish,  vapor  and  medicated 
baths  mav  be  taken  at  home,  exactly  the  same  as  in 
Turkish  Rath  rooms.  Nothing  else  is  so  effectiye  in 
keeping  the  blood  pure,  preventing  sickness,  stopping 
colds  and  curing  most  chronic  diseases.  Nothing  else 
accomplishes  perfect  cleanliness,  or  so  clears  the  com- 
plexion, so  quickly  quiets  the  nerves  and  rests  the 
tired.  The  habit  of  Turkish  bathing  keeps  the  mind 
and  body  up  to  the  highest  vigor. 

We  sell  on  approval,  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Sold  direct  to  users 
at  from  $5  to  $12,  express  or  freight  prepaid  ; 
alcohol  stove,  vaporizer  and  face-steaming  at- 
tachment included.  Send  today  for  handsome 
illustrated  catalogue,  and  order  from  that. 

RACINE  BATH  CABINET  CO., 

Box  X,  RACINE.  WIS. 


SAVE  1/?dY?ur  FUEL 

*■'    s  ■  mm  wasted  up  chimney. 

using  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

OOST   S2.00   AND    UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 

h°mR0rHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

33  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Reader!  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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\YOU'CANT  MAKE  ANY  MISTAKE  Oft  TAKE  AMY  BISK, 
\     WHEN  YOUBUYON 

OneYeafsffeem 


That  is  THE  ONLY  WAY  that 

Cornish     PianOS  and 
American 


Organs 


Are  sold.  High-grade,  first-class  instruments, 
direct  from  the  great  Cornish  factories  (.capac- 
ity 12,000  per 
annnm)atnrst 
cost —  saving 
all  intermedi- 
ate expenses. 
Entirely  new, 
u  n  used  —  no 
shop-  worn, 
patched-  up 
instruments, 
but  brand 
new  goods 
ready  for  im- 
mediate use. 
You  get  un- 
doubtedly the 
Finest  Pianos 
and  Organs 
made  in  this 
country,     on 


SSok 

exceptionable  terms,  and  at  the  only  right  price 
—  first  cost. 

Pianos  from  $J55 
Organs  from  $25 

CASH  OR  EASY  PAYMENTS 

Send  at  once  for  the  new  Cornish  American  TWENTIETH 
Century  Souvenir  Catalogue,  a  very  handsome 
book  with  colored  fac-simite  of  a  celebrated  painting: 
"St.  Cecilia  and  the  Angelic  Choir" ;  also  our  unique 
reference  book.  '*  The  Heart  of  the  People"  and  our 
latest  list  of  2000  recent  purchas- 
ers, selected  from  every  Stite  In 
the  Union — the  whole,  FREE, 
on  request.  The  information 
piven  is  positively  indispensa- 
I  >le  to  every  intending  purchaser. 

Catalogue  and  Extras 
FKBB.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  package  will  reach 
you  at  once,  all  charges  paid. 


KoT^TSMS' 


Over  One -Quarter 

Million  Satisfied 
Customers. 


CASH  FOR  YOl*  I 
4  prompt  respnn-p  to  this 

uUiTl  im-ihiii  t  "HI  Mriiri' 
ii  »»(■  rial  dUrount  from  list 
prlcf*  of  $10  on  nn  Or- 
gan, nnd   *'J'i  on  n  Piano. 


With  every  Cornish  Piano 
we  send  a  Cornish  Patent 
Musical     Attachment, 
orrettly  imitates 
the  Harp, Guitar.  Banjo, 
Mandolin, etc.  This  can 
only  be  had  with  the  Cor- 
nish   Piano.     For  refer- 
ences, consult  your  bank, 
our  b.wk,  any  bank. 


%0» 


CORNISH  &CO.^S^ 

Washington,  New  Jersey.     Established 50 years. 


Duplicate 

Wbist 

Tables... 


All  the  advantages  ot  trays  with  a 
table  to  play  on.  Hidden  pockets 
for  cards  to  play  sixteen  hands. 
No  lost  or  mixed  cards.  Each 
player  has  four  leads  in  sixteen 
hands.  No  errors  or  confusion 
possible.  The  table  is  a  substan- 
tial piece  of  furniture, in  oak  or  ma- 
hogany. It  folds  when  not  in  use, 
Price  $6.oof.o.b.  cars,  Green  Bay. 
Wis.  Explanatory  circular  free. 
GEO.  H.  RICE,  Green  Bay.  rVis. 


44 First- Ctass  IUilrofcd  Stocks 

and  other  listed  securities  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
usual  rates  of  dividends.   .    . 

Emmsns,  Strong  L  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


_Active,  educated  men  to 
"represent  us  in  Eastern, 
lie  and  Southern  States.     Weekly  salary  or 
fixed  guarantee.    1  np  pive  age  and  refer- 

ence.    DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 


damaged  locomotives  by  General  Pole-Carew 
at  Watervaloudon. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

September  17.— Five  fresh  cases  of  plague  are 
reported  at  Glasgow,  four  being  in  one  fam- 
ily. 

September  18.— The  Netherlands  States-General 
were  reopened  by  Queen  Wilhelmina,  who 
referred,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  to 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

In  two  engagements  in  the  Sahara  desert,  the 
French  sustain  losses  at  the  hands  of  the 
Berber  tribesmen. 

September  19.  — Mr.  Griscom,  United  States 
charge  d'affaires  at  Constantinople,  has  de- 
manded of  the  Porte  the  release  of  an  Arme- 
nian who  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen. 
Philippines :  A  Manila  despatch  says  that  an 
engagement  between  1,000  Filipinos  and  de- 
tachments of  the  Thirteenth  and  Thirty- 
seventh  United  States  infantry  regiments 
results  in  loss  of  12  Americans  killed,  26 
wounded,  and  5  missing. 

September  20.—  Philippines :  Despatches  from 
General  MacArthur  announce  renewed  ac- 
tivity of  insurgents  around  Luzon. 

September  21.  — The  Kurutu  and  Tabuai  islands 
have  been  formerly  annexed  to  France  by 
the  governor  of  Tahiti,  at  the  request  of  the 
natives. 

September  23. — Philippines:  A  despatch  from 
Manila  says  that  Senor  Buencamino  has  re- 
ceived from  Aguinaldo  an  answer  to  his 
peace  proposals.  The  Filipino  leader  de- 
clines to  consider  them. 

Lord  Salisbury  in  a  manifesto  urges  the  Brit- 
ish voters  to'give  the  Government  a  strong 
parliamentary  majority  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  South  African  and  Chinese  ques- 
tions. 

Marshal  Arsenio  Martinez  de  Campos,  former 
captain-general  of  Cuba  and  a  noted  Span- 
ish soldier,  dies  in  Spain. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign: 

September  17. — William  J.  Bryan's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance renews  his  pledge  that  if  elected 
he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
declares  imperialism  to  be  the  paramount 
issue,  and  reiterates  the  demand  for  free 
silver. 

The  Colorado  Republicans  at  Denver  nomi- 
nate Frank  C.  Goudy  for  governor. 

September  19. — Cuba  :  The  province  of  Santiago 
elected  six  Nationalists  and  one  Republican 
to  the  Cuban  Constitutional  convention. 

September  21. — E.  L.  Bronson,  of  New  Haven, 
was  named  by  the  Democrats  of  Connecticut 
for  governor. 

September  23. — The  Labor  Party  of  Montana 
have  nominated  J.  A.  Ferguson  for  gover- 
nor. 
Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  has  declared  that  under 
no  conditions  will  he  be  a  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  against  Senator  E. 
W.  Pettus. 

Other  Domestic  News. 
September  17. — The  great  coal  strike,   reported 
to  be  the  largest  on  record,  was  begun  in  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
112,000  men  are  said  to  have  quite  work. 

September  18. — The  presentation  of  tablets  to 
battle-ships  Kearsarge  and  Alabama  takes 
place  at  Portsmouth. 

Galveston  despatches  state  that  the  death  list 
will  probably  reach  6,000. 

Stptember  19.— The  Philippine  Commissioners, 
in  a  report  on  affairs  in  the  islands,  say  that 
if  the  present  policy  is  continued  as  a  result 
of  the  presidential  election,  the  insurrection 
will  come  to  an  end  within  sixty  days. 

September  20. — It  is  announced  that  the  Phila- 
delphia   and     Reading    Coal     company    will 
raise  the  miners'  wages  ten  per  cent. 
Ex-Governor  Roger  Wolcott  of  Massachusetts 
declines  the  post  of  ambassador  to  Italy. 

September  21. -Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  the  famous 
surgeon,  died  at  his  home  in  this  city. 
The  population  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  is  36,297  as 
against  30,311  in  1890,   an  increase  of  5,196  or 
19.75  per  cent. 

September  22. — Order  prevailed  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal-mining  regions  ;  but  troops  are  still 
guarding  the  troublesome  districts. 

September  23. — The  yellow  fever   is  increasing 

in  Havana. 


PAItIS  AWARD  FOR  THE  PRUBKNTIAL. 

The  award  of  gold  medals  for  American  exhibits  has  just 
been  made  at  the  Pari*  Exposition,  and  the  first  and  only 
life  insurance  company  in  the  United  States  to  get  a  gold 
medal  or  an  award  of  anv  kind  is  The  Prudential. 

It  comes  as  a  formal  official  recognition  of  The  Pruden- 
tial's excellent  policies  and  modern  business  methods,  and 
the  officers  fed  justly  proud  that  theirs  is  the  onlycompany 
to  ':e  paid  such  a  well-merited  honor. 


The  Renovator's 
Business  Gone 


"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Progress,  "I  shall  never  need  you 
again.  You  see,  I  am  using  the  Ostermoor  Patent 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress,  and  it  requires  no  re-making 
because  it  is  vermin-proof  and  never  packs  or  gets 
lumpy,  as  hair  mattresses  do.    Good  day." 

The  Ostermoor 


15. 


Patent  Elastic  $ 
Felt  Mattress, 

Positively  not  for  sale  by  stores. 
We  pay  express  charges  to  your  door. 

We  sell  on  the  distinct  agreement  that  you  may 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money  back 
(without  dispute)  if  not  satisfactory  in  everyway  at 
the  end  of  Thirty  Nights'  Free  Trial,  and  posi- 
tively guarantee  that  the  best  $50  hair  mattress  made 
is  not  its  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability  or  comfort. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Free  Book  ? 

This  is  all  we  ask.  We  want  you  to  know  about  our 
mattress  even  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
not  to  buy  one.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a 
postal  for  our  72-page  book  "  The  Test  of  Time." 

2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs.     .    $  8.35 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs.        .      .      .       10.00 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.     .       11.70 

4  feet  wide.  40  lbs.         .      .      .       13.35 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs.     .       15.00, 

If  made  in  two  parts  50  cents  extra. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid  Everywhere. 

Beware  I  There  is  not  a 
single  store  in  the  coun- 
try that  carries  our  mat- 
tress ;  almost  every  store 
now  has  an  imitation  so- 
called  "felt,"  which  is 
kept  in  stock  to  sell  on  our 
advertising.  Our  name 
and  guarantee  is  on 
every  genuine  mattress. 

Ostermoor  &  Co.,  Il9.£lizabeth  St.,  New  York. 

We  have  cushioned  25,000  churches. 

Send  for  our  book  "  Church  Cushions." 


All 
6  feet 
3  in. 
Long 


i         Nortbrop's 
I  Stripped  Steel  Ceiling 

m               received  the  only  medal  awarded 
fa  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for 

1  r\ztzA  Ceiling?  •  *   * 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
Several  new  patterns 
especially  for  halls, 
dining-rooms,  etc.,  of 
residences. 


... 


H.  S.  NORTHROP 

52  Cherry  ?t. 
New  York. 


KLIPS 


11 


Sample  ami  Circular-;  10c 

II.  Ballard, 387,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  504. 

"Two-ers  Are  Easy." 

Introduction  by  Reichelm. 

"Oh,  two-movers  are  easy  and  can  be  readily 
solved  by  any  practical  player,"  remarked  a  well- 
known  expert  on  a  certain  occasion.  "Quite 
true,"  answered  Mr.  Samuel  Loyd,  who  was  pres- 
ent, "and  no  doubt  you  can  solve  this  little  two-er 
at  a  glance."  Loyd  set  up  this  position,  and  the 
expert  proceeded"  to  look  at  it.  He  thought  he  had 
it  about  several  dozen  times,  but  on  each  occasion 
a  defense  was  found  that  knocked  out  a  would-be 
'solution.  After  about  an  hour's  mental  anxiety 
the  expert  gave  it  up,  onlv  to  be  astonished  to 
find  that  after  all  a  mate  in  the  two  moves  was 
possible  in  the  position.  The  move  that  solves  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him. 

Black— Three  Pieces. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  505. 

By  A.  F.  M\CKENZie. 

Prize  Winner  International  Tourney  of   Palermo 
Chess-Club. 

Black — Xine  Pieces. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  498. 

Key-move,  Q— B  8. 

The  copy  giving  names  of  those  who  solved  this 
problem  was  lost  in  transit.  If  it  is  found  we  will 
publish  uames  of  solvers 

No.  499. 
Key-move,  Q     Kt  7. 

Xo 

P-K8IK)  P-R8IQ, 


K-i:  4 


K-Q3 


K     Q  -, 


K.     Kt  4 
P—  R  8  (Kt) 


Q-R6,  mate 


Q-R  7,  mate 


Q     Q  c,  or  R  — K  5,  mate 
3- 

R  — K  5,  mate 


K  x  I'  K-Kt4 

Several  go  Qt   P— K  8   (Q)  ch  as  the  key- 


move.  This  will  not  force  mate  in  three  moves  : 
1  P— K  8  (Q)  ch.  K  x  P;  2  P  -JR  8  (Kt),  Black  K  can 
not  move,  hence  a  stalemate. 

Both  problems  (499,  500)  solved  by  M.  W.  H..  Uni- 
veisitv  of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethle- 
hem. Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  H. 
W.  Barry,  Boston  ;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
W.W.,  Cambridge,  .Mass.;  the  Rev.  J.  (i.  Law,  Wal- 
halla,  S.  C;  Dr.  R.  J.  Moore,  Riverton,  Ala.;  W. 
R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs, 
Xew  Orleans;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.; 
il.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  B.  J.  Richmond, 
Cumberland,  Md.;  \V.  B.  Miller,  Calmar.  la.;  the 
Rev.  F  W.  Reeder,  Depauville,  N.  Y.;  H.  Meyer, 
Milwaukee;  G.  G.  Lyell,  Brookhaven,  Mass.;  M. 
Bukofzer,  Paterson.  X.  J.;  W.  C.  W.  Renshaw, 
Bovce.  Va.;  the  Rev.  A.  De  R.  Meares,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.;  J.  W.  Brightman,  Crockett,  Tex. 

499  (onlv~)  :  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
J.  W.  Fulton,  Milwaukee;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt, 
University  of  Tennessee ;  B.  Hesse,  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  F.  B.  Osgood,  Xorth  Conway,  N.  H.;  J.  E. 
Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex. 

500  (only):  N.  Weil,  Calhoun,  Ky. 
Comments  (499):  "The  mechanical  arrangement 

is  admirable"  I.  W.  I'..;  "This  subtle  setting  of  a 
worn-out  theme  contains  both  delicacy  and  poise, 
in  view  of  which  the  minor  defects  are  unimpor- 
tant " — H.  W.  B. ;"  Very  easy  with  duals  galore  '  — 
W.  W.;  "Should  have  won  first  prize" — J.  G.  L. ; 
"Good" — R.  J.  M.;  "The  problem  adjudged  su- 
perior to  this  should  be  interesting  indeed  "— W. 
R.  C;  "Beautiful  and  ingenious"— G.  D  ;  "Quite 
pretty  "-F.  S.  F. ;  "Very  easy,  but  full  of  interest 
on  account  of  good  tries,  notable  Q — Q  Kt  3  " — J. 
W.  F. 

(500):  "A  clever  and  curious  conceit"-  I.  W.  B.; 
"A  gem.  Its  solution  cost  me  ten  minutes  of 
pleasurable  worry" — H.  W.  B.;  "Very  pretty  of 
its  kind.  The  mates  are  good" — W.  W.;  "A  curi- 
osity "—J.  <;.  L.;  "An  intricate  3-mover"—  H.  W. 
F.;  "A  perfect  little  gem" — B.  A.  R.;  "The  trouble 
is  to  tell  when  to  move  the  K  P,  and  not  to  make  it 
a  Queen  "-X.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  B.  H.,  M.  B.,  and 
H.  M.  got  498. 

The  Composite  Game. 

Ruy  Lopez. 


White, 

1  P— K4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  s 

4  Castles 

5  P-0  4 

6  Q— K2 

7  B— K  Kt  5 

8  B  x  B 

9  Kt  x  P 

10  B  x  Kt 

11  P— K  B  3 

12  R— O  sq 

13  Kt  x~0 
i+Kt-Q-Bs 


Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
Kt— K  B  3 
Kt  x  P 
P-0  4 
Px  P 
B— K  2 
QxB 
B— Q2 
B  x  B 
Kt     B  3 
QxQ 
Castles. 

QR-Qsq. 


W.  T.  Smith,  Galesburg,  111.,  when  sending 
Black's  14th  move  writes  :  "My  move,  Q  R— Q  sq, 
is  in  view  of  releasing  the  Bishop  and  supporting 
the  Q  P  withQ  B  P." 

Murray  Marble  points  out  what  seems  to  be  the 
fact,  that  if  White  had  played  11  R— K  sq,  he 
would  have  won  a  piece. 

An  International  Problem-Tourney. 

A  Problem-Tourney  to  celebrate  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition is  arranged  for.  Six  classes  of  problems 
including  end-games  :  1,  Two-move  direct  mates  ; 
prizes,  60,  30,  15  francs.  2,  Three-move  direct 
mates  :  prizes,  80,  60,  30,  20  francs.  3,  Four-move 
direct  mates  ;  prizes,  100,70,  50,  30  francs.  4,  Three- 
move  sui-mates  ;  prizes  50,  25  francs.  5,  Four- 
move  sui-mates;  prizes,  60,  30  francs.  6,  End- 
game studies  ;  prizes,  80,  60,  40  francs.  The  com- 
petition is  open  until  December  15,  1900. 

Steinitz's  Theory. 

As  is  well-known,  Steinitz  always  advocated 
theories  which  are  nothing  short  of  a  denial  of 
tactics  of  the  past.  Briefly  expressed,  his  princi- 
pal thesis  has  been  that  there  is  a  defense  to  every 
attack;  that  the  attacking  player  exposes  himself 
to  great  dangers  \\  hich  threaten  his  position,  and 
that  with  proper  play  in  most  cases  he  should  be 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  aggressiveness. 
These  remarks  apply  particular! v  toattacks  in  the 
openings,  such  as  are  exemplified  in  the  games  of 
the  immortal  Paul  Morphy.  He  mostly  conquered 
his  opponents  by  such  aggressive  tactics  as  Stein- 
itz condemns,  and  produced  gems  of  imaginative 
strategy  which  will  remain  the  admiration  and 
delight  of  Chess-players  for  all  time  to  come.  Mr. 
Steinitz  insisted  that  with  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  defense,  with  close  reason- 
ing, such  success,  in  attacks  on  the  lilies  already 
indicated,  however  ingeniously  conceived,  should 
be  impossible.     Acting  on  these  maxims,  Steinitz 


had  for  many  years  notoriously  defied  attacks, 
both  in  the  opening  and  in  the  middle  game,  and. 
if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  on  the  astute 
and  clever  engineering  by  which  he  builded  up 
his  position,  gained  imperceptibly,  tho  surely, 
slight  strategical  advantages,  which  by  hard  play 
he  usually  succeeded  in  converting  into  some  ma- 
terial gain,  resulting,  in  course  of  time,  in  victory. 
As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  his  bold  play  in 
the  gambit  bearing  his  name,  the  "Steinitz  Gam- 
bit," where,  in  defiance  of  recognized  rules  and 
adopted  notions,  he  boldly  maneuvers  his  king 
into  exposed  positions  early  in  the  game,  to  the 
surprise  and  astonishment  of  theorists,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  do  more  than  demonstrate  a  Draw 
as  a  result  of  Steinitz's  bold  and  novel  line  of  plav. 
So,  in  most  openings,  he  has  pursued  the  same 
principle.  In  positions  of  great  difficulty  and  in- 
tricacy, and  even  apparent  hopelessness,  such  as 
few  players  would  care  to  venture  into,  most 
players  would  declare  as  lost,  Steinitz  would,  in 
many  instances,  prefer  to  assume  the  defense  in- 
stead of  the  attack  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
insurmountable  difficulties,  he  would  succeed  in 
extricating  himself  where,  perhaps,  no  other  liv- 
ing player  could.  Mr.  Steinitz's  theory,  placed  in 
opposition  to  that  exemplified  in  Chess- plaving  of 
the  past,  which  found  its  highest  expression  in 
the  play  of  Morphy,  may  be  compared  with  the 
slow,  sure,  and  non-risky  strategies  and  maneu- 
vers of  Moltke,  as  opposed  to  the  brilliancy  and 
dash  of  a  Bonaparte. — Dr.  Schapiro,  in  The  Balti- 
more American. 

The  St.  Paul  Gambit. 

Several  players  in  the  Munich  Tournament 
played  a  counter  gambit  to  the  Queen's  Gambit 
Declined  with  considerable  success.  This  move 
is  Black's  2d  P — K  4  instead  of  the  usual  P — K  -\. 
The  game  goes  like  this  :  1  P — Q  4,  P — Q  4  ;  2  P — Q 
B  4,  P-K  4  I  3  Q  P  x  P,  P-Q  5,  etc. 

This  variation  was  discovered  by  George  B. 
Spencer,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  and  named  by  him  The 
St.  Paul  Gambit.  It  has  not  met  with  great  favor, 
as  it  was  considered,  if  not  unsound,  very  risky 
but  Marshall,  who  first  used  it  in  match-play,  pro- 
nounces it  all  right. 

From  the  Paris  Tournament. 

Lasker's  Fine  Play. 
Oueen's  Gambit  Declined. 


LASKER. 

White. 

P-Q4 
P-QB4 


MAKOCZY. 

Black. 

P-Q  4 
P-K  3 


3  Kt-Q  B  3  Kt-KB3 

4  Kt— H  3      P  x  P 


5  P-K  3 

6  R  x  P 

7  P-K  R  4 

8  C  astles 

9  Px  P 
10  B— K  3 


P-B4  (a) 
P-Q  R  3(b) 
Kt-B  3 
P  x  P 
B-K  2 
Castles 


11  ()— K2(c)  Q— R  4  (d) 

12  K  R— Qsq  K  R-Qsq 
t30  R— B  sqKt— Q  Kt  5 
14  Kt-K  5      K  Kt-Q  4 


"  =sl    V-. 

*a3 


LASKER. 

White. 

15  B— Kt3 

16  Kt— K  4 

17  P-B  4 
8  B— Q  2 

19  Kt— K  t  3 

20  P— B  5 

21  Kt(Kt,1xPB—  K  B  3 

22  Kt  x  B  P!  R  x  Kt 

(g) 

23  Q-K  6!  B  x  P  ch 

24  K — R  sq  K— R  sq  (h) 
z5Qx  R  Kt— Q  6 

26  R-B  sq(i)  Resigns. 


MAROCZY. 

Black. 
R— B  sq  (e) 

Q-   ' 

P- 

B— I  t  2 

R-Bsq  (f) 

P  x  P 


Notes  from  Times-  Democrat ',  A'ew  Orleans. 

(a)  This  is,  perhaps,  justified  by  the  theoretic 
intent  shown  in  Black's  seventh  move,  but  we 
have  rarely  found  the  advance  of  the  Q  H  I'  for 
the  second  player  at  so  early  a  stage  warranted  by 
the  succeeding  play;  and  this  game  appears  to 
confirm  the  opinion. 

(b)  Curiously  timid,  it  would  seem.  White  as 
yet  had  no  threat  of  Kt  Q  Kt  5,  and  Black's  cor- 
rect play  appears,  by  all  means,  to  be  6...  B — I  >  2 
at  once,  which  might  have  averted  a  deal  of  his 
later  troubles. 

(c)  A  very  deep  and  far-reaching  move,  for 
which  one  must  note  White's  2  3d  coup,  an  out- 
line of  which,  at  least,  was  undoubtedly  in  Las- 
leer's  mental  perspective  at  the  moment  11  Q  — B 
2,  followed  by  P  Q  R  3  and,  possibly,  P— Q  Kt  4, 
would  be  the  natural  continuation  at  this  point 
for  nineteen  out  of  twenty  good  players. 

(d)  Correct  enough  on  "the  superficies  of  the 
case";  but  compare  his  nth  move. 

(e)  Forced,  and  vet  not  effective.  White 
threatened     (if    IS...    Kt      Q    R  P.  e.   ,e   I,  ii-Kt   x  Kt, 

P  x  Kt  ;  17  Kt — (_)  P,  4  !.  etc.    the  sacrifice  of  the  ex- 
change being  only  a  link  in  the  chain. 

(f)  -Lasker  is  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  Ps  for 
nothing,  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  reason  for  his 
Offer  of  the  K  R  P,  but  we  confess  we  can  not  see, 
on  this  brief  examination,  why  19..,  1>  x  K  R  P 
was  not  feasible. 

(g>  A    beautiful   sacrifice,     rather  obviously  in! 
view    for  quite  a  while   back,   but     requiring  the 
analysis  el    a    master-player  of    the    champion's 
class  to  be  certain  of  its  exactitude. 

(hi  There  is  no  resource.  If.  for  example,  24.., 
Q— K  B  3,  then  :•--,  R  x  R  ch,  B  x  R  ;  26  Q  x  R  ch, 
etc  .  and  wins  easily. 

lii  A  splendid  finish;  this  is  one  of  the  gems  of 
Lasker's  tournament  play. 
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SETTLING  THE  GREAT  COAL  STRIKE. 

THE  report  that  the  coal-operators  will  grant  the  miners  an 
advance  of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages  and  will  arbitrate  any 
other  grievances  their  men  may  present,  is  believed  by  the  press 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  great  strike.  The  New 
York  Journ  a  I  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  after  interviewing  several  of 
the  coal  magnates  in  New  York,  reports  that  "there  is  virtually 
no  objection  to  paying  the  increase  in  wages,  which,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  will,  in  view  of  the  higher  prices  of  coal  resulting 
from  the  strike,  now  most  likely  come  from  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers rather  than  from  the  coal  companies,  for  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  prices  to  consumers  will  be  promptly  reduced  to  the 
selling  basis  which  existed  before  the  strike.  An  authority 
when  questioned  regarding  the  increased  wages  said  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  journal :  '  There  is  no  objection  to  the  payment 
of  the  higher  wages  ;  the  increase  should  have  been  given  some 
time  ago,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  been  but  for  intervention 
of  summer — a  season  when  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  direc- 
tors of  various  companies  together  to  take  united  action.'"  The 
Scranton  Tribune  (Rep.)  agrees  that  "there  is  one  method,  and 
one  method  only,  whereby  a  general  and  sustained  increase  in 
the  wages  of  the  anthracite  miners  can  be  effected.  This  is  in 
raising  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  The  coal-carrying  cor- 
porations, not  the  individual  operators,  regulate  coal  prices. 
They  alone,  as  the  case  stands,  can  provide  the  means  whereby 


increase  in  wages  can  be  paid  without  bankruptcy  to  the  smaller 
operators." 

The  sympathy  of  the  great  majority  of  the  press  is  with  the 
striking  miners.  Harper's  Weekly,  published  by  a  house  with 
which  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  understood  to  be  closely  connected, 
declares  that  "there  are  beyond  all  question  grievances  upon 
which  a  large  number  of  the  miners  are  justified  in  making  a 
firm  stand  against  their  principals.  The  story  as  it  is  told  is 
not  altogether  pleasant  reading,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
facts  presented  must  arouse  in  the  breast  of  any  compassionate 
man  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy,  if  not  of  actual  resentment 
against  those  who  are  responsible,  for  those  who  suffer."  Some 
papers  go  as  far,  in  their  attacks  upon  the  coal  and  railroad  com- 
bination controlling  the  Pennsylvania  output,  as  to  advocate 
remedies  of  a  Socialistic  nature.  Thus  the  Chicago  Times-Her- 
ald, (Rep.)  says  : 

"The  monopoly  of  nature's  supplies  could  not  receive  a  better 
illustration  than  it  has  in  the  coal-fields.  Locked  up  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  practically  all  of  nature's  material  of  a  cer- 
tain sort  which  is  immediately  accessible  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  material  upon  which  millions  depend  for  heat 
and  cookery  and  the  running  of  a  multiplicity  of  great  indus- 
tries. Yet  it  is  said  that  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  producing 
territory  is  directly  controlled  by  nine  railroads,  while  the  re- 
maining per  cent,  is  under  their  domination.  And  while  the 
number  of  men  which  they  employ  in  the  mines  is  large,  it  is  not 
one-hundredth  part  as  large  as  that  public  which  is  obliged  to 
seek  one  of  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  life  from  those  same 
corporations  and  wage-workers. 

"It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween this  trade  as  it  is  managed  and  the  ordinary  private  busi- 
ness, and  that  no  parallelism  can  be  instituted  between  them. 
Neither  operator  nor  miner  can  say  that  the  strike  is  his  exclu- 
sive affair.  It  is  the  affair  also  of  the  people  who  must  have  the 
coal,  and  who  have  a  right  to  protest  against  exorbitant  prices. 
Nor  do  we  have  to  appeal  to  modern  sociological  doctrines  to 
justify  this  assertion.  The  monopoly  by  its  tyranny  over  trade 
really  offends  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  common 
law. 

""Whether  we  call  it  arbitration  or  not,  some  method,  and  that 
of  a  compulsory  character,  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  such  controversies.  A  tribunal 
should  be  established  to  pronounce  upon  them  whose  constitu- 
tion would  be  a  guaranty  of  fairness  and  whose  decrees  should 
be  obligatory  and  final." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.),  too,  declares  that  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  companies  are  the  largest  coal  producers 
is  "an  abominable  feature"  of  the  situation,  and  adds:  "It  is 
wicked  to  enthrone  any  corporation  with  powers  which  will  en- 
able it  to  stop  the  wheels  of  industry  in  a  dozen  States.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  quasi-public  corporations  be  permitted 
to  be  manufacturers  or  producers  of  commodities  for  sale.  The 
two  functions  are  legally  incompatible,  because  governed  by 
economic  and  statute  laws  based  on  principles  widely  differing. 
It  is  wretched  government  to  permit  creatures  of  the  State  to 
confuse  the  public  while  they  oppress  it  by  such  an  inter- 
mingling of  diverse  functions  as  exists  in  the  coal-producing 
roads  of  Eastern  States."  The  Chicago  Tribune,  another  Re- 
publican paper,  says  :  "  If  there  is  any  method  known  to  the  law 
by  which  this  vicious  railway  combine  can  be  broken  up  or  con- 
trolled,   'The  'Tribune  would  gladly  see  it  put  in  operation.     If, 
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in  the  misfortunes  of  war,  Mr.  Bryan  should  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  The  'Tribune  hopes  he  will  devote  his  earliest  atten- 
tion to  the  coal  combine  and  discover,  if  he  can,  some  legal  mode 
of  disrupting  that  organization  and  of  putting  it  under  the  har- 
row. It  deserves  no  sympathy  or  compassion  from  anybody." 
The  Philadelphia  Times  (Ind. )  says  in  a  strong  editorial: 

"In  effect,  a  few  great  corporations  entirely  control  both  the 
output  and  the  transportation  of  anthracite.  Acting  in  combi- 
nation they  can  make  the  price  what  they  please,  and  they 
equally  can  fix  the  cost  and  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid.  The 
public  can  not  and  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
complicated  wage-scales  and  allowances  or  of  questions  of  or- 
ganization or  agreement.     We  believe  that  the  grievances  of  the 

miners  are  real 
and  their  de- 
mands just ;  we 
know  that  the 
coal  companies 
have  the  power 
to  satisfy  these 
demands  and 
end  the  strife, 
and  we  call 
upon  the  com- 
panies to  do  it. 
"Every  con- 
sideration, in- 
dustrial and 
financial,  econ- 
omic  and  so- 
cial, demands 
this.  It  is  idle 
to  plead  that 
the  anthracite 
business  will 
not  stand  an  in- 
crease in  the 
cost  of  mining, 
it   can    stand 


presidency  of  the  national  body.  He  was  reelected  in  January, 
igoo.  He  is  fourth  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor." 


"going  up  !" 


•  The  Chicago  Record. 


that  better  than  indefinite  suspension  ;  and  if  the  consumer, 
who  pays  the  cost,  can  be  taxed  for  inflated  railway  charges, 
he  can  much  better  be  taxed  to  pay  living  wages  to  the  men 
who  mine  the  coal.  The  public  temper  toward  combinations 
of  capital  at  this  time  is  not  such  as  corporations  can  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to,  nor  are  the  interests  of  investors  to  be  trifled 
with. 

"The  time  has  come  to  end  this  strike,  and  to  end  it  in  the 
most  direct,  the  most  effective,  the  most  generous  way,  by  the 
free  offer  of  all  that  has  been  reasonably  asked  to  the  miners 
who  return  to  work.  This  will  put  the  operators  right  before 
the  men  and  before  the  world.  There  is  no  need  of  intermedi- 
aries. There  need  be  no  dispute  about  organization.  The  un- 
coerced action  of  the  operators  would  disarm  the  most  deter- 
mined of  their  opponents  and  bring  about  a  peace  that  would 
not  require  the  support  of  bayonets." 

John  Mitchell,  the  president  of  the  miners'  union,  is  described 
as  "a  man  whose  genius  for  organization  is  certainly  marvel- 
ous." The  Philadelphia  Ledger  gives  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  life  : 

"He  is  only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Braidwood, 
111.,  and  started  to  work  in  the  coal-mines  of  that  State  when 
only  thirteen  years  old.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  his  remark- 
able gift  of  leadership  in  organizing  labor,  social  and  literary 
clubs  wherever  he  could  get  three  or  four  men  together.  He  be- 
came identified  with  the  United  Mine-Workers  soon  after  it  was 
started,  and  in  1895  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
organization.  In  [897  he  was  chairman  of  a  legislative  commit- 
tee that  secured  important  enactments  for  the  protection  of  the 
miners  in  that  State,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  a  member 
of  the  state  executive  board  of  the  union.  When  the  great  strike 
was  inaugurated  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  in  [897,  he  was 
appointed  a  national  organizer  by  President  Ratchford.  Mit- 
chell was  elected  national  vice-president  in  [898,  and  the  follow- 
ing   year,  upon    the   retirement    of    Ratchford,  succeeded   to  the 


SENATOR   HANNA   ON   TRUSTS. 

A  RIPPLE  of  comment  has  been  set  going  by  Senator  Han- 
na's  speech  before  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  in 
which  he  professed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  trusts 
in  this  country.  As  reported  by  the  Chicago  papers  and  the  As- 
sociated Press  despatches  he  said:  "I  would  like  Mr.  Bryan  or 
any  other  Democrat  to  tell  me  what  a  trust  is.  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  trust  in  the  entire  United  States.  There  is  a  national 
law,  and  in  every  State  there  is  a  law  against  trusts — they  can 
not  exist ;  and  every  law  against  trusts,  national  or  state,  has 
been  the  product  of  Republican  lawmakers,  and  the  credit  is  due 
to  the  Republican  Party."  These  remarks  were  telegraphed  all 
over  the  country,  and  immediately  became  a  topic  for  consider- 
able remark,  some  of  it  severe  and  more  of  it  humorous  ;  and 
when  the  Republican  manager  reached  New  York  a  few  days 
later  he  told  the  reporters  that  his  speech  had  been  "misquoted 
and  garbled."  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  de- 
clares, however,  that  "there  is  no  way  out  by  that  means.  The 
words  were  deliberately  uttered,  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers- 
without  variation  of  that  fateful  sentence,  and  were  sent  out  by 
the  Associated  Press  exactly  as  spoken."  The  Washington  Post 
(Ind.)  thinks  that  the  word  "trust"  has  become  so  vague  in  its- 
application  that  Senator  Hanna  may  be  correct.  "The  question 
is,"  it  says,  "how  large  a  proportion  of  all  the  trade  must  a  cor- 
poration control  before  it  becomes  a  'trust'?  It  is  a  question 
that  Bryan,  or  any  other  man,  would  have  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing, and  Hanna  undoubtedly  had  a  well-defined  purpose  when. 
he  thus  threw  down  the  gantlet.  Bryan  had  an  undisputed 
right  to  ignore  the  challenge  and  treat  Hanna 's  question  as  a 
'  humorous  '  one,  but  unless  he  takes  some  method  of  letting  the 
public  know  just  what  he  means  when  he  denounces  'trusts,'  the- 
verdict  is  apt  to  be  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  best  of 
the  argument." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  that  the  Sena- 
tor's words  can  be  justified  only  by  admitting  that  they  were 
a  quibble,  and  the  Detroit  News  (Ind.)  says  that  "Mr.  Hanna 
is  simply  making  a  play  on  words  when  he  declares  that  there 
are  no  trusts  in  the  country."  The  trust  question,  adds  The 
News,  "  is  a  vital  problem  for  which  the  people  are  struggling 
for  a  solution,"  and  Mr.  Hanna,  when  asked  what  his  party  is 
doing  with  it,  "flippantly  replies  with  a  pun."  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  (Dem.)  thinks  that  Mr.  Hanna  was  "rattled."  "In 
one  of  his  Ohio  speeches,"  it  says,  "he  is  quoted  as  having  said  : 
'  I  say  there  are  no  trusts.  If  there  are,  prove  it. '  And  then  a 
few  minutes  afterward,  'the  trusts  have  the  best  men  of  the: 
country  at  their  head.  I  believe  in  their  organization.  The 
formation  of  trusts  is  a  step  forward.  The  combination  of  cor- 
porations is  simply  the  evolution  of  business.'  And  in  almost 
the  same  breath  :  'I  am  not  defending  the  trusts.'  All  of  which, 
if  it  means  anything  at  all,  means  that  in  the  excitement  of  cam- 
paigning Senator  Hanna  loses  his  bead  and  add;',  largely  to  the 
stock  of  things  which  had  best  be  left  unsaid.  He  is  evidently 
very  badly  rattled  over  the  Republican  outlook." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  calls  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  "that  there  has  been  issued  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  at  Washington  a  list  of  267  works  on  the 
subject  of  trusts  in  this  country,  which  have  been  for  a  year  or 
more  on  the  shelves  of  the  Congressional  Library,  and  that  one 
of  them  is  a  disquisition  on  trusts  by  Senator  llanna  himself,  in 
which- he  not  only  acknowledges  the  existence  of  these  combina- 
tions of  capital  for  the  restriction  of  trade,  but  defends,  justifies, 
and  exalts  them."      Even    if  lie  forgets  all  this,  it  adds,  the  Re- 
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publican  campaign  manager  ought  to  have  read  the  party  plat- 
form and  the  letters  of  acceptance  written  by  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President.     The  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican (Rep.)  says  that  "the  complacent  Senator's  assertion  that 
there  are  no  trusts  parallels  General  Otis's  declaration  that  there 
is  no  war  in  the  Philippines,"  and  the  Washington  Times  (Dem.) 
fears  that  "the  thing  most  needed  by  Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna 
is   a  commission   de   lunatico  inquirendo.n     The   Indianapolis 
Sentinel  (Dem.)  suggests  that  when  the  Senator  disclaimed  a 
"belief"   in  trusts  that  "he  was  merely  trying  to  remove  them 
by  Christian  science,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.)  tries  to 
satisfy  Senator  Hanna's  request  for  a  definition  of  a  trust  by 
quoting  from  a  speech  delivered  before  the  English  Parliament 
in  1640  by  Sir  John  Culpepper,  who  said  : 

"It  is  a  nest  of  wasps,  or  swarm  of  vermin  which  have  over- 
crept  the  land.  Like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  they  have  gotten  pos- 
session of  our  dwellings,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  room  free  from 
them.  They  sup  in  our  cup  ;  they  dip  in  our  dish  ;  they  sit  by 
our  fire  ;  we  find  them  in  the  dye-vat  and  wash-bowl.'  They 
have  marked  and  scarred  us  from  head  to  foot.  They  will  not 
vote  us  a  pin  ;  we  may  not  buy  our  own  clothes  without  their 
brokerage;  they  are  leeches  that  have  sucked  the  common- 
wealth so  hard  that  it  has  almost  become  hectical.  And  some 
of  them  are  ashamed  of  their  right  names  ;  they  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  corporation  ;  they  make  by-laws  which 
serve  their  turns  to  squeeze  us  and  fill  their  purses.  Unface 
them  and  they  will  prove  as  bad  cards  as  any  in  the  pack." 

"If  Senator  Hanna  desires  further  information  concerning -the 
meaning  of  the  word  trust,"  adds  The  Eagle,  "it  might  be  to 
his  advantage  to  call  one  of  the  Rockefellers  up  on  the  tele- 
phone." The  day  after  Mr.  Hanna's  speech  in  Chicago  Mr. 
Bryan  came  back  at  him  in  a  speech  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
by  asking:  "Can  you  expect  the  Republican  Party  to  destroy 
the  trusts  when  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  says  'there 
are  no  trusts'  ?  " 

The  New  York  Sun,  which  is  perhaps  the  foremost  defender 
of  industrial  combinations  to  be  found  among  the  American 
press,  expresses  warm  admiration  for  Senator  Hanna  and  his 
campaign  speeches,  and  quotes  from  Bulletin  No.  29  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  show  that  "all  the  unkind  things  said  about 
these  combinations  of  interests  and  capital  known  as  trusts  are 
not  true."     It  says  ; 

"  A  reading  o:"  this  document  and  an  examination  of  the  figures 
and  tables  published  therein  show  not  only  that  the  trusts  have 
not  thrown  large  numbers  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  out 
of  employment,  but  that  wherever  several  companies  or  several 
individual  interests  have  been  combined  to  form  a  trust  the  com- 


bination has  employed  many  more  of  both  kind  of  laborers  than 
were  employed  before  consolidation  took  place.  Further  than 
that,  the  document  shows,  and  it  gives  the  figures  to  prove  it 
that  the  increased  number  of  laborers,  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, have  received  higher  wages  than  were  ever  paid  by  the 
individual  companies  which  united  to  form  the  trusts." 


MORE   SERIOUS   OUTLOOK    FOR   CHINA. 

pHE  fear  is  widely  expressed  that  Germany  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  official  Chinese  proclamation  that  Prince  Tuan 
and  other  high  officials  will  be  held  to  account  for  instigating  the 
Boxer  outrages.  Germany  has  modified  somewhat  her  demand 
that  China  must  surrender  for  punishment  any  persons  the  pow- 
ers may  name,  but  many  believe  that  the  Kaiser  will  still  insist 
upon  some  similar  conditions  that  China  will  not  grant,  and  that 
war  and  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  empire  may  follow. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger's  correspondent  in  Washington 
says:  "There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  well-informed 
diplomats  here  that  Germany  will  precipitate  dismemberment  if 
it  can  be  accomplished.  All  the  developments  in  her  policy  have 
indicated  such  an  end.  The  Emperor  William  desires  to  wreak 
a  terrible  revenge  upon  the  officials  whom  he  believes  respon- 
sible for  Baron  von  Ketteler's  death,  and  seeks  Chinese  territory 
as  balm  to  the  wounded  national  feeling. "  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times  also  reports  that  in  Washing- 
ton war  between  Germany  and  China  is  believed  to  be  "  inevi- 
table, and  it  may  come  at  anytime."  The  Times  remarks  in 
comment  that  Germany  herself,  if  placed  in  a  situation  similar 
to  the  one  China  now  occupies,  would  resist  to  the  last  a  propo- 
sition that  she  surrender  any  high  officials  her  enemies  might 
name  to  be  punished  at  their  pleasure.     It  continues  : 

"Of  course  such  a  demand  can  not  be  granted  by  anything 
that  meant  thereafter  to  keep  up  before  its  own  people  the  pre- 
tense of  being  a  government.  When  such  a  demand  is  made 
the  preliminary  of  entering  into  diplomatic  negotiations,  it  is 
certain  that  these  negotiations  will  not  be  begun.  There  is  no 
reason  for  any  sane  and  sober  person  to  think  that  China  would 
grant  such  unprecedented  demands.  There  is  therefore  reason 
to  think  that  they  were  made  by  Germany  in  the  expectation 
that,  even  if  they  were  acceded  to  by  the  powers,  they  would  be 
refused  by  China.  In  other  words,  Germany  does  not  wish  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Western  world  against 
China.  And  that  must  mean  that  she  sees  more  advantage  to 
herself  from  a  settlement  not  peaceful.  " 

A  good  word  for  the  German  Government,  however,  is  spoken 
by  the  Chicago  Record,  which  observes  that  "in  considering  any 
proposition  which  Germany  may  make  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
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of  course,  that  the  German  nation  has  peculiarly  strong  reasons 
for  demanding  stern  measures  of  redress.  Its  ambassador  was 
killed  and  in  his  person  Germany  was  affronted.  Considering 
that  every  civilized  power  deems  itself  entitled  to  extra-territo- 
rial jurisdiction  in  all  legal  cases  affecting  its  own  citrfens  in 
China,  it  is  but  natural  that  Germany  should  propose  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  trial  of  those  responsible  for  the  killing  of  its  min- 
ister. " 

In  spite  of  Russia's  recent  expressions  of  peace  and  good  will, 
strong  suspicions  are  heard  that  the  Czar,  as  well  as  the  Kaiser, 


"OUR  PLAIN   DUTY"   IN   CHINA. 

—  The  Washington  Times. 


intends  to  come  out  of  the  imbroglio  with  more  territory  than 
before.  It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that  Russia  has  defi- 
nitely taken  over  all  those  regions  of  Manchuria  occupied  by 
Muscovite  soldiers,  and  has  explained  that  the  annexation  is  in 
punishment  for  the  Boxer  attack  on  Blagovestchensk.  John  F. 
Bass,  the  New  York  Herald' s  correspondent  in  China,  reports 
that  Russia  "is  holding  all  the  forts  and  strategical  points  from 
Taku  to  Peking,"  and  that  "no  one  here  believes  that  Russia 
will  ever  move  out  except  under  overwhelming  pressure  from 
other  powers."  Germany's  demand  on  China,  he  adds,  "means 
continued  war  and  perhaps  the  complete  disruption  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government."  The  Baltimore  Ilcra/d  says :  "An  impres- 
sion has  prevailed  in  Europe  that  a  strong  league  has  been 
formed  to  keep  England  from  sharing  in  Chinese  spoils.  France, 
Russia,  and  Germa'ny  have  generally  been  credited  as  parties, 
but  it  looks  now  as  if  Japan  had  thrown  in  her  interests  also.  If 
this  be  true,  it  will  place  England  hopelessly  in  a  minority. 
While  England  might  cope  with  one  or  two  of  these  powers,  to 
fight  them  all  is  beyond  her  might. "  "The  one  thing  which  at 
present  seems  plain,"  observes  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "is 
that  there  is  no  unity  or  sign  of  unity  among  the  powers,  and 
that  the  United  States  will  either  have  to  treat  independently 
with  China,  which  is  by  no  means  desirable  at  this  juncture,  or 
run  great  risk  of  becoming  inextricably  snarled  up  in  an  inter- 
minable diplomatic  tangle." 

The  intended  withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  our  land  force 
in  China  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  considerable  comment. 
It  "affords  abundant  evidence,"  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"of  our  Government's  determination  not  to  involve  itself  in  any 
question  not  common  to  all  the  powers,"  and  the  Chicago  Record 
believes  that  since  we  have  declined  to  join  Germany  in  her  de- 
mand on  China,  "it  is  only  logical  that  the  Government,  having 
taken  this  step,  should  withdraw  its  troops.     To  keep  a  detach- 


ment of  American  soldiers  tinder  the  command  of  Count  von 
Waldersee  to  carry  out  German  plans  contrary  to  American 
wishes  is  out  of  the  question." 

Other  papers  criticize  the  withdrawal  in  severe  terms.  The 
Washington  Times  says:  "Every  other  consideration  must  be 
sacrificed  to  that  of  scuttling.  The  Chinese  Christians  in  Peking 
are  to  be  abandoned  to  butchery,  the  last  hope  of  honorable  set- 
tlement is  to  be  surrendered.  Everything  is  to  be  forgotten  but 
the  Philippine  insurrection,  which  Otis  utterly  crushed  and  ended 
months  ago,  and  the  elections  in  November.  It  is  a  consumma- 
tion to  fill  the  patriotic  heart  with  disgust  and  contempt. "  The 
Providence  Journal  says,  in  a  similar  strain  :  "The  one  unpleas- 
ant conclusion  to  be  reached  at  the  present  time  is  simply  this 
— that  a  great  chance  lay  before  us  in  China,  and  that  it  has  been 
neglected  by  an  administration  too  timid  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  The  United  States  could  have  taken  the  lead 
in  settling  the  Chinese  problem.  Now  it  sees  Russia  and  Ger- 
many having  things  their  own  way,  and  it  can  do  nothing  but 
talk  about  'firmness  '  with  no  assurance  whatever  that  its  influ- 
ence will  be  effective." 


THE   MOST   DENSELY    POPULATED   BLOCK     IN 

THE  WORLD. 

THE  "East  Side  "  of  New  York  has  generally  been  consid- 
ered the  mos.  congested  center  of  population  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  new  census,  however,  reveals  that  another 
spot  farther  uptown  is  properly  entitled  to  this  unenviable  repu- 
tation.    Says  the  New  York  Journal ': 

"The  most  populous  block  now  in  New  York  runs  from  Tenth 
to  Eleventh  Avenue,  and  from  West  Sixty-first  to  West  Sixty- 
second  Street. 

"By  actual  count  6,888  people  live  in  that  one  city  block. 

"This  is  more  than  the  entire  population  of  many  good-sized 
towns.  Many  Western  'cities'  would  be  glad  to  claim  that 
number. 

"To  pack  away  this  teeming  population  on  one  block  the 
'  double-decker  '  tenements  are  built  so  close  together  as  to  look 
like  one  gigantic  house  6oo  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide. 

"There  are  twenty-six  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Sixty-first 
Street  and  the  south  side  of  Sixty-second  Street,  and  seven 
double  houses  fronting  on  the  avenues  on  the  east  and  west  ends 
of  the  block. 

"Each  house  contains  twenty-two  families." 

It  would  seem  almost  a  physical  impossibility  for  nearly  7,000 
beings  to  find  homes  in  such  small  compass,  but  The  Journal 
remarks  that  "economy  of  space  and  economy  of  air  are  prob- 
lems as  easily  learned  here  as  the  roads  to  disease. "  On  each 
side  of  the  hall  on  every  floor  are  two  suites  of  generally  three 
rooms  apiece,  and  it  is  this  arrangement  which  has  given  to  the 
tenements  the  title  of  "double-deckers. "  Four  families  are  al- 
lotted to  each  floor,  and  two  families  live  in  the  basement,  each 
house  being  five  stories  high.  Only  one  family  in  the  block, 
says  7 lie  Journal,  has  an  entire  "double-decker,"  and  in  some 
of  the  tenements  there  are  as  many  as  forty-five  children — "poor 
little  wretches,  with  matted  hair  and  black  faces,  so  uniformly 
black  that  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  which  ones  were  colored." 
The  writer  continues : 

"  The  back  yards  are  hotbeds  of  disease  and  filth.  Yet  here  are 
hung  the  washed  clothes  to  dry  for  the  whole  6,888  inhabitants 
of  the  block. 

"The  back  windows  look  out  upon  this  back  yard,  with  its  for- 
est of  clothes-line  poles  and  heaps  of  rubbish. 

"Into  it  descend  the  straight  iron  ladders  known  as  fire-es- 
capes. Their  landings  serve  asstorerooms  for  food  and  as  cradles 
for  babies. 

"  In  their  lessons  of  economy  '  double-deckers  '  learn  not  to  keep 
provisions  over  except  potatoes  and  stale  bread,  and  perhaps  an 
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onion  or  two.  A  couple  of  children  are  just  as  easily  wedged  in 
among  them  and  just  as  comfortable. 

"All  the  old  rags  are  treasured  for  something  to  lie  on — pil- 
lows.they  call  them. 

"In  the  glare  of  the  sunlight,  the  air  tilled  with  flies  and 
stench,  the  vista  is  hideous. 

"The  narrow  windows  that  mark  the  front  of  the  house,  look- 
ing down  upon  dirty  children  and  barrels  of  garbage,  are  by  con- 
trast wellsprings  of  fresh  air 

"Only  forty  apartments  are  supplied  with  hot  water. 

"There  are  only  two  bathrooms  on  both  sides  of  the  block." 

The  Journal  points  out  that  there  is  a  terrible  moral  in  such 
conditions  even  for  those  who  often  fancy  themselves  most  se- 
cure from  the  influence  of  the  slums.  It  quotes  Dickens's  words 
to  the  effect  that  the  poor  man  has  his  revenge  on  the  rich,  for 
"even  the  winds  are  his  messengers, "  and  every  drop  of  his  cor- 
rupted blood  "propagates  infection  and  contagion  somewhere." 
"There  is  not  a  cubic  inch  of  any  pestilential  gas  on  which  he 
lives,"  wrote  Dickens,  "not  one  obscenity  or  degradation  about 
him,  not  an  ignorance  nor  a  wickedness,  nor  a  brutality  of  his 
committing,  but  shall  work  its  retribution  through  every  order 
of  society  up  to  the  proudest  of  the  proud  and  to  the  highest  of 
the  high." 


DEATH    OF   GEN.   JOHN    M.    PALMER. 

IN  commenting  on  the  life  of  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  who  died 
last  week  in  Springfield.  111.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  the 
newspapers  pay  tribute  to  his  sincerity  and  independence,  which 
led  him  to  change  his  party  allegiance  from  time  to  time  as  new 
questions  came  up,  and  in  spite  of  which  he  was  frequently  hon- 
ored with  high  political  office.  "The  republic,"  says  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Ind.  Dem.) ,  "stands  at  this  juncture  in  sore 
need  of  just  such  strong,  independent,  and  unpurchasable  citi- 
zenship as  that 
which  character- 
ized the  whole 
life  of  General 
Palmer. "  The 
Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.)  sketches 
the  changes  in 
General  Palmer's 
political  career  as 
follows : 

"  In  his  convic- 
tions of  what  was 
right  he  was  un- 
co m  promising, 
and  he  never 
hesitated  to  turn 
against  his  party 
when  his  con- 
science required 
him  to  do  so.  He 
parted  with  his 
warm  friend. 
Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, on  the  slav- 
ery question  and  became  a  Republican.  He  was  a  Lincoln  elector 
in  i860,  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  after  the  war  he  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois  by  the 
Republican  Party.  In  1S72,  in  common  with  many  of  the  best 
and  ablest  men  of  the  Republican  Party,  he  left  that  party. 
He  was  honored  by  the  Democratic  Party  with  nominations  for 
the  governorship  and  for  other  offices,  and  in  1890  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  at  Indian- 
apolis for  President  on  the  Gold  Democratic  ticket,  composed  of 
a  Union  and  a  Confederate  general,  the  latter  being  General 
Buckner.  General  Palmer  refused  to  support  Mr.  Bryan  that 
year  on   the    free-silver    policy,    the    paramount    issue   in   that 


GEN.    JOHN    M.    PALMER. 


campaign.  General  Palmer  was  a  man  of  force  and  of  rugged 
honesty.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  about  the  beginning  of 
James  Monroe's  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  was  old  enough  to  vote  at  the  election  of  William 
Henry  Harrison." 

The  Brooklyn  Times  notes  that  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Hobart, 
Mr.  Sewell,  and  General  Palmer,  each  of  the  three  leading  Presi- 
dential tickets  of  1S96  has  lost  one  of  its  members. 


REV.    SAMUEL  F.    PEARSON. 


A    PROHIBITION    SHERIFF    IN    MAINE. 

THE  election  of  Samuel  F.  Pearson  (Proh.),  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, for  sheriff  of  Cumberland  County,  Me.,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  considerable  remark.  Cumberland  is  the 
most  populous  county'  in  the  State,  and  contains  the  city  of 
Portland,  where,  under  the  former  sheriff,  the  prohibitory  law  is 
said  to  have  receiv- 
ed a  rather  "lib- 
eral" interpreta- 
tion. Zion's  Her- 
<?/V/(Boston)  learns, 
on  what  it  consid- 
ers good  authority, 
that  there  are  "223 
rumshops  in  Port- 
land," and  1,200  in 
the  State.  The 
Portland  corre- 
spondent of  The 
New  Voice  (Proh.) 
says : 

"  For  years,  the 
Republican  Party7 
has  habitually  sold 
out  to  the  joint- 
keepers.  This  year 
the  people  rose  in 
revolt,  refusing  to 
accept  any  more 
promises  of  the  cor- 
rupt politicians,  and  cast  their  votes  with  the  Prohibitionists. 
There  never  has  been  such  an  upheaval  in  Portland  politics. 
The  Republican  leaders  are  gnashing  their  teeth  because  they 
can't  sell  their  souls  again  this  year.  The  sheriff  in  Maine 
has  more  to  do  with  law  enforcement  than  any  other  one  man, 
save  the  district  attorneys.  The  joint-keepers  are  already  talk- 
ing about  shutting  up  shop ;  a  Prohibition  sheriff  has  been 
elected." 

The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  remarks  that  the  effort  to  close  the 
Portland  saloons  "will  be  viewed  with  some  curiosity,"  but  that 
"there  seems  to  be  no  doubt^hat  it  will  be  earnestly  made,  as 
this  sheriff  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  enforcement,  and  his  elec- 
tion is  really  a  direction  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  en- 
gage relentlessly  in  the  work."  Some  think  that  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  will  bring  about  a  reaction 
that  will  sweep  it  off  the  statute  book,  and  the  Boston  Tran- 
script (Rep.)  observes  that  "  it  would  be  a  curious  outcome  if  the 
election  of  a  Prohibition  sheriff  in  Cumberland  County  has 
opened  the  way  to  a  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law."  But  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  (Rep.)  thinks  that "  it  is  not  likely  that  if 
the  prohibitory  amendment  were  resubmitted  now  or  in  the  near 
future  the  result  would  be  different  from  what  it  was  when  first 
submitted."  The  "growing  impression  that  some  other  policy 
than  the  present  one  would  be  preferable,"  it  says,  "has  sprung 
largely  from  the  belief  that  the  prohibitory  law  could  not  be  en- 
forced, and  was  therefore  a  constant  object-lesson  of  the  non- 
efficacy  of  law  that  was  very  demoralizing.  The  corruption 
which  is  known  to  exist  in  connection  with  this  law  has  also 
tended  to  discredit  it.      Yet.  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  anti-Prohi- 
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bition  sentiment  in  the  cities,  we  still  believe  that,  taking  the 
State  over,  a  majority,  and  a  pretty  strong  majority,  still  believe 
in  Prohibition  and  would  vote  against  taking  the  amendment 
out  of  the  constitution." 


GERMAN-AMERICAN    VIEWS    OF    IMPERIALISM 
AND   OUR    FOREIGN    POLICY. 

THE  German-American  papers  contain  a  good  many  sarcas- 
tic allusions  to  the  political  opportunism  which  causes  the 
" Dutchman"  to  be  referred  to  as  "our  esteemed  fellow- 
citizen  of  German  extraction" — until  the  elections  are  over.  Not 
a  few  declare  openly  that  it  is  best  'for  the  German-American  to 
parade  his  "hyphenated"  name  as  much  as  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
order  to  combat  imperialism  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  present  administration.  Yet  the  German-American  press 
protest  very  strongly  against  the  insinuation  that  their  judgment 
is  biased  by  the  press  of  Germany.  The  German- American 
press  has,  indeed,  the  reputation  of  being  very  independent,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  German-American  paper  that  can  not  boast  of 
an  appreciable  foreign  circulation  on  that  account.  The  Phila- 
delphia Democrat,  replying  to  an  attack  upon  the  German- 
Americans  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  says : 

"It  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  that  The 
Evening  Telegraph  insinuates  that  the  German-American  pa- 
pers reproduce  German  attacks  upon  our  President  and  Govern- 
ment. The  proof  is,  of  course,  entirely  lacking.  The  German- 
American  papers  never  took  their  cue  from  abroad.  They  have 
always  loyally  defended  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  accusation  that  any  one  in  Germany  could  influence  the  Ger- 
man-American vote  should  be  denied  with  all  possible  insistence. 
If  the  writer  of  the  article  has  any  proofs,  why  does  he  not  pub- 
lish them?  Nothing  but  anxiety  for  the  German  vote  could  dic- 
tate such  calumnies.  The  German-American  voter  will  give  his 
vote  where  it  will,  in  his  opinion,  serve  best  the  interests  of  the 
country." 

The  few  "court  journals,"  as  the  uncompromising  supporters 
of  President  McKinley  are  called  by  the  others,  are  aware  of  the 
influence  which  the  supposition  that  the  President  and  Mr.  Hay 
are  anxious  to  assist  England  to  destroy  Germany  may  have 
upon  many  voters.  The  Chicago  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  McKinley  organs,  continually  endeavors 
to  show  that  the  President  is  really  much  more  friendly  to  Ger- 
many than  to  England.  But  most  of  the  German-American 
papers  call  up  the  Samoan  affair  and  many  minor  incidents  as 
opposed  to  that  theory.     The  Chicago  Freie  Presse  says : 

"One  of  the  latest  and  to  the  Hof  Journale  most  welcome 
incidents  is  the  acceptance  of  Waldersee  as  commander-in-chief. 
Well,  it  was  a  long  time  coming.  John  B.  Jackson  reported  from 
Berlin  that  the  Czar  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  Waldersee. 
McKinley  remained  silent.  Jackson  reported  the  acceptance  of 
Italy  and  Austria.  Not  a  word  from  McKinley.  Then'England 
also  agreed,  and  at  last  McKinley  saw  fit  to  place  our  contingent 
under  the  command  of  the  chosen  leader.  Instead  of  the  proof 
of  friendship  for  Germany  we  have  here  again  a  proof  that  Mc- 
Kinley is  only  the  bumble  servant  of  England,  and  will  do  noth- 
ing without  orders  from  England.  The  polite  interchange  of 
messages  between  our  William  and  William  of  Hohenzollern 
goes  for  notbing.  Botb  men  are  experts  in  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  McKinley  wants  to  use  it  for  the  campaign.  We  all  know 
that." 

The  M  or  gen- Journal  (New  York)  warns  specially  against 
militarism.      It  says,  in  the  main  : 

The  official  McKinley  organ  here  has  the  assurance  to  argue 
that  our  army  will  only  be  used  to  serve  national  interests.  In 
many  the  army  is  the  nation  in  arms,  that  is  why  the  soldier 
is  respected.  Such  an  army  can  be  use<l  oti/y  to  execute  na- 
tional ideas.  But  hoe/  The  will  of  one  man,  or  of  a  small 
group,  at  best  Of  a  few  party  leaders,  is  sufficient  to  set  the  army 
in  motion.      Moreover,  ours  is  a  hireling  army,  how  can   it  serve 


national  interests?  Is  the  subjection  of  ten  million  Malays  who 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  of  national  importance?  A  lot 
of  carpet-baggers  may  profit  there,  contractors  will  fare  well,  and 
the  corporations  will  profit  by  the  exploitation  of  cheap  labor. 
We,  the  people,  will  have  to  pay  for  it  all,  now  and  in  future. 
Our  "insignificant "  army  has  grown  from  25,000  to  100,000 
within  two  years.  What  guaranty  have  we  that  it  will  not  be 
quadrupled  again  in  any  other  two  years,  in  order  to  serve  na- 
tional interests.  And  then- — wo  to  our  national  and  individual 
liberties,  when  the  soldiery  have  begun  to  play  an  important 
part  among  us  ! 

The  Cincinnati  I'olksblatt  declares  that  "imperialism  "  must 
not  blind  the  German- American  voter  to  the  danger  of  16  to  1, 
which  is  the  greater  danger  of  the  two.  The  New  Orleans  Deut- 
sche Zeitung,  an  Independent-Democratic  paper,  admits  that 
Bryan  gives  no  greater  guaranty  that  justice  will  be'  done  to 
the  Filipinos  than  McKinley.  The  Davenport  Denwkrat  has  no 
faith  in  the  ability  of  our  imperialists.  "McKinley,  Hay,  and 
the  rest  of  them  will  only  make  the  United  States  the  tail  end 
of  the  British  boa  constrictor, "  says  the  paper.     The  Cleveland 

W'acJiter  und  Anzeiger  thinks  that  the  American  voter  must 
show  first  of  all  "that  the  American  people  are  more  honorable 
than  their  Administration,"  by  electing  a  man  who  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  peoples  freed  from  Spanish  rule.  As  regards  the  Chi- 
nese question  the  German-American  papers  are  extremely  reti- 
cent. The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  matter  has 
not  developed  sufficiently  to  determine  upon  a  course.  It  is 
hoped,    however,    that   no    partitioning   will    take    place.     The 

West  lie  lie  Post  (St.  Louis)  says: 

"As  in  the  war  itself,  our  Administration  plays  a  leading  part 
in  the  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  as  yet  no  mistakes  have  been  made,  hence  our 
attitude  has  often  influenced  the  other  powers.  .  .  .  Broadly 
speaking,  our  Administration  should  neither  busy  itself  with 
plans  to  overthrow  the  dynasty  in  China,  nor  assist  in  partition- 
ing, nor  form  a  protectorate  of  the  powers.  Our  interests  are 
mainly  commercial,  and  these  interests  should  be  fully  guaran- 
teed."—  'Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


KANSAS  AND  THE   PROHIBITORY    LAW. 

REV.  C.  M.  SHELDON'S  recent  statements  before  the 
World's  Woman  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  to  the  effect  that  the  Kansas  prohibitory  law 
was  as  much  enforced  as  any  other  law,  and  that  the  selling  of 
liquor  was  considered  a  crime,  have  been  questioned,  but  the 
Topeka  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  has  looked  into 
the  subject,  and  finds  that,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Sheldon  is  correct. 
The  correspondent  shows,  however,  that  the  mere  fact  that  Kan- 
sas, during  the  year  1S99,  imported  7,812  barrels  of  beer  does  not 
mean  that  this  was  the  only  beer  received  during  that  time. 
The  law  does  not  bar  out  liquor  purchased  across  the  border  and 
brought  to  Kansas  ;  what  it  does  prohibit  is  the  unlawful  sale  of 
liquor,  and  since  1881  (the  year  the  law  was  put  into  effect)  it 
has  been  steadily  enforced.  Consequently,  says  the  correspond- 
ent, the  large  number  of  drunkards  have  decreased,  because  the 
business  is  too  risky  when  the  law  has  to  be  dodged  at  every 
corner.  Loafers  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  not  to  loaf, 
and  the  illicit  "joints"  which  the  "regular"  drinkers  frequented 
have  disappeared.      The  correspondent  goes  on  : 

"In  Topeka,  a  city  of  about  35,000  inhabitants,  the  law  is  bet- 
ter enforced  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  four  or  live  years. 
There  are  no  open  saloons  in  Topeka,  and  there  has  never  been 
since  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory  law.  At  times,  when  the 
law  has  been  poorly  enforced,  there  are  a  good  many  joints 
(every  place  where  liquor  is  illegally  sold  is  called  a  joint)  start 
up.  Some  have  only  bottles  and  glasses  ;  some  have  tin  dippers 
01  tea  CUDS  ;  some  have  a  good  assortment  of  utensils  and  drinks  ; 
some  have  planks  for  counters,  and  some  have  bars — but  all  are 
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concealed  from  the  public  view.  Public  opinion  soon  demands 
that  the  officers  enforce  the  law.  The  keepers  are  arrested,  and 
most  of  them  are  fined  and  some  of  them  sent  to  jail.  The 
liquor,  if  any  is  found,  is  poured  into  the  street,  and  all  fixtures 
and  apparatus  destroyed.  This  course  soon  drives  the  joints  out 
of  existence.  To-day  there  are  few  places  of  this  kind  in  To- 
peka,  less  by  a  considerable  number  than  when  Mr.  Sheldon  was 
speaking  in  Edinburgh.  The  people  of  Topeka  frown  upon  a 
lax  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  refuse  support  to  any  city  gov- 
ernment that  grows  weary  in  well-doing.  Consequently  near  the 
close  of  every  administration  the  law  is  better  enforced.  While 
Topeka  adopts  the  close-them-up  system  of  dealing  with  joints, 
every  other  city  of  the  first  class  in  the  State  takes  an  entirely 
different  method,  viz.,  they  arrest  and  fine, once  a  month  regu- 
larly. Tne  joint-keeper  walks  up  every-  month,  pays  his  fine  and 
returns  to  his  illegitimate  business,  which  to  him  now  seems  per- 
fectly legitimate  because  he  has  assurance  of  no  more  interfer- 
ence for  thirty  days. 

The  fines  collected  monthly  aggregate  in  a  year  to  from  $600 
to  $1,000  for  each  joint,  and  amount  to  about  the  same  thing  as  a 
license.  The  place  of  business  is  not  in  reality  a  saloon,  because 
it  has  no  license — only  a  fine.  There  is  about  as  much  difference 
as  between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  About  one  half  the 
cities  of  the  second  class  adopt  the  close-up  plan  and  the  other 
half  the  pull-and-fine  plan.  The  third  class  cities  scattered  over 
the  State  are  nearly  all  managed  on  the  close-up  plan.  The 
drug-stores  are  the  only  places  where  liquor  can  be  legally  ob- 
tained, and  then  only  for  medicinal,  scientific,  and  mechanical 
purposes  on  sworn  statement  of  the  purchaser.  There  is  much 
talk  about  the  drug-stores  being  run  as  joints,  but  there  is  little 
truth  in  it.  While  the  farming  community  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  is  made  up  of  a  foreign  population  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  beer,  it  is  a  fact  easy  to  verify  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
beer  consumed  in  Kansas  is  drunk  in  the  cities." 


RADICAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

THE  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  presents  to  the  radical  pa- 
pers what  they^  regard  as  an  unusually-  impressive  illus- 
tration of  the  evils  produced  under  existing  social  conditions, 
and  elicits  from  them  a  great  deal  of  characteristic  comment. 
"The  cause  of  the  strike,  "says  the  Cleveland  Citizen  (Social- 
ist), "can  be  summed  up  in  one  word — Robbery.  The  poor 
miners  and  their  families  are  in  the  clutches  of  a  gang  of  as 
heartless  industrial  cannibals  and  plutocratic  pirates  as  ever 
enslaved  a  people  and  sucked  their  life's  blood."  "If  the  state- 
ment published  by  the  miners  is  true,"  adds  The  Labor  Leader, 
a  trade-union  paper  published  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  "then  the  con- 
dition of  the  black  slave  in  the  South  before  the  emancipation 
was  one  of  comfortable  ease  and  affluence  compared  with  that  of 
the  white  slave  of  the  coal  monopolists  to-day."  With  this  state- 
ment 7 he  Irish  World  (New  York)  concurs,  declaring  that  the 
negro  slave  had  at  least  food  and  clothing  and  the  assurance  that 
in  his  old  age  he  would  be  taken  care  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
"the  slave  of  the  mine  has  no  such  assurance.  Broken  in  health 
by  the  poisonous  air  he  is  compelled  to  breathe,  he  is  flung  aside 
like  any  other  piece  of  old  machinery."  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  coal  operators  being  shot  down  or  imprisoned?"  asks  the 
Haverhill  Social  Democrat.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  them  being 
even  fined  for  breaking  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  concerning 
every  evil  of  which  the  miners  complain?  No!  Because  the 
coal-operators  and  railroad  magnates  are  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  State  will  prose- 
cute itself." 

The  Philadelphia  American,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Popu- 
lists, believes  that  a  compulsory  law  of  arbitration  would  be 
sufficient  successfully  to  adjust  such  industrial  disputes  as  this. 
The  Chicago  Public,  however,  a  single-tax  paper,  declares  that 
the  only  real  solution  of  the  miners'  troubles  lies  in  public  own- 
ership. "Let  the  word  go  forth,"  it  says,  "that  highways  and 
coal  deposits  ought  not,  shall  not,  and  do  not  of  right  belong  to 


any  man  or  set  of  men  ;  but  of  right  they  are  and  of  necessity 
must  be  made  common  property."  Free  Society  (San  Fran- 
cisco) ,  which  advocates  Anarchist-Communism  and  a  "general 
strike"  of  all  workers,  asserts  that  "the  coal-miners  are  the 
worst  paid  and  most  cruelly  treated  of  all  laborers.  Their  con- 
test is  against  the  foulest  form  of  commercial  greed  ;  and  their 
success  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  for. " 

The  Socialist  papers  see  in  the  Pennsylvania  labor  war  an  op- 
portunity to  make  votes  for  Debs.  "Voting  is  easier  than  stri- 
king,"  remarks  The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard,  Kansas) .  "Think 
of  the  effect  of  100,000  Socialist  votes  in  the  anthracite  region  !  " 
exclaims  the  New  York  People,  and  it  continues:  "It  would 
mean  public  ownership  of  the  mines  and  railroads  within  three 
years — and  that  would  mean  short  hours,  regular  work,  greater 
security  for  life,  infinitely  greater  personal  liberty,  and  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  better  pay  as  soon  as  the  new  system  was  put  into 
operation."  Public  Ownership  (Erie,  Pa.)  exhorts  the  wage- 
workers  to  unite  in  the  political  field  as  they  unite  in  striking 
on  the  industrial  field.  "  Take  the  reins  of  government,  "  it  says, 
"and  direct  its  course  to  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth,  where 
all  may  labor  who  will,  and  none  shall  eat  who  will  not,  where 
wealth  will  belong  to  its  makers,  and  drones  and  industrial  des- 
pots will  be  known  no  more  !  " 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Grover  Cleveland  is  giving  the  Izaak  Walton  ticket  a  cordial  support. 
—  The  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal 

The  tour  of  the  Prohibition  candidate  in  the  West  is  with  a  view  of  ma- 
king it  less  wild  and  more  Woolley. — The  Nashville  Banner. 

Perhaps  the  Chinese  Empress-Dowager  can  be  brought  back  to  Peking 
by  a  tempting  display  of  the  latest  fashions—  The  Baltimore  Herald. 

"Where  are  the  trusts?"  said  Mr.  Hanna.  "I  can't  see  them."  Still  there 
are  those  who  make  light  of  that  hallowed  sentiment,  "Love  is  blind." — The 
Detroit  Tribune. 

THERE  is  pathos  in  the  thought  of  how  inconsequential  some  of  these  im- 
passioned campaign  arguments  will  seem  two  months  from  now.  —  The 
Washington  Star. 

Kansas  has  one  potato  patch  forty  miles  long,  with  a  prospective  crop  of 
4,000  car-loads.  The  man  with  the  hoe  can  stand  it  if  the  poets  can. — The 
St.  Lou  is  Globe- Democrat. 

South  African  Society  Note.  -Paul  Kruger,  formerly  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  will  spend  the  winter  in  Holland.  The  date  of  his  return  is 
indefinite.  —  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

EVERY  once  in  a  while  a  crazy  man  tries  to  break  into  the  White  House 
past  ihe  guards  at  the  door,  and  occasionally  one  tries  to  break  in  past  the 
voters  of  the  country. —  The  Chicago  Record. 


"PULL  Dinner  Pail  ":  "Hold  up,  Teddy,  you're  working  me  too  hard." 

—  Tlie  Rochester  Herald. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A    WOMAN'S   OPINION   OF   WHITMAN. 

IT  has  often  been  noted  that  Walt  Whitman  stands  perhaps 
alone  among  poets  as  one  who  never  wrote  a  line  dealing 
with  romantic  love.  He  has  written  of  the  love  of  comrades, 
and  of  sex  attraction  on  the  physical  side  ;  and  in  "  Gods  "  and 
the  "Song  of  Myself"  he  has  written  two  of  the  noblest  lines  in 
literature  dealing  with  what  may  be  called  supermundane  love, 
or  divine  love  beyond  the  present  life.  Because  of  this  neglect 
of  the  theme  which  has  universally  inspired  poets,  and  because 
of  the  repulsion  which  his  higher  phallicism  has  caused  among 
so  many  of  his  readers,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  the  opinion 
which  a  woman  of  strong  intellect  and  yet  feminine  charm  held 
concerning  him.  In  "Anne  Gilchrist  and  Walt  Whitman,"  a 
brochure  lately  written  by  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould,  we  have  an 
account  of  the  singular  influence  which  Whitman's  poems  and 
conception  of  the  universe  exerted  over  an  Englishwoman,  Mrs. 
Anne  Gilchrist,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Madox  Brown,  and  the 
friend  of  the  Carlyles,  thi  Rossettis,  and  Tennyson.  Her  hus- 
band had  died  early,  leaving  her  with  four  little  children  and  an 
unfinished  "Life  of  Blake."  The  children  she  supported  by  her 
heroic  efforts  until  their  adulthood.  The  "Life  of  Blake"  she 
finished  with  her  own  able  pen. 

It  was  in  1869 — shortly  after  her  bereavement — that  William 
Michael  Rossetti's  "Selections  from  Walt  Whitman"  was  put 
into  her  hands.  Previously  she  had  "heard  nothing  but  ill 
words  of  the  poems,"  and  opened  the  book  with  feelings  "partly 
of  indifference,  partly  of  antagonism."  A  fortnight  later  she 
wrote  Rossetti :  "  I  can  read  no  other  book.  It  holds  me  entirely 
spellbound,  and  I  go  through  it  again  and  again  with  deepening 
delight  and  wonder."  Thereupon  Rossetti  offered  her  his  com- 
plete copy  of  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass, "  saying  that  an)-  one  like 
her,  who  so  valued  that  "glorious  man  Whitman,  one  day  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of  Earth,"  ought  to  read  the 
whole  of  his  poems,  which  to  him  were  "like  a  portentous  roll  of 
chorus,  such  as  '  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  Reigneth  '  in  Han- 
del." In  response  to  a  reference  of  Rossetti's  to  the  passages 
dealing  with  sex,  Mrs.  Gilchrist  wrote  that  she  was  certain  that 
Whitman's  "great  and  divinely  beautiful  nature  could  not  infuse 
any  poison  into  the  wine  he  had  poured  out  for  them."  "What 
I  like."  she  added,  "I  grasp  firmly  and  silently;  what  I  do  not 
like,  I  prefer  to  let  go  silently  too."  After  a  little  further  read- 
ing she  wrote  : 

"  I  had  not  dreamed  that  words  could  cease  to  be  words  and 
become  electric  streams  like  these.  I  do  assure  you  that,  strong 
as  I  am,  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  had  not  bodily  strength  to  read 
many  of  these  poems.  In  some  of  them  there  is  such  a  weight  of 
emotion,  such  a  tension  of  the  heart,  that  mine  refuses  to  beat 
under  it— stands  quite  still — and  I  am  obliged  to  lay  the  book 
down  for  a  while  ;  .  .  .  then  there  is  such  calm  wisdom  and 
strength  of  thought,  such  a  cheerful  breadth  of  sunshine,  that 
the  soul  bathes  in  them,  renewed  and  strengthened.  Living  im- 
pulses flow  out  of  these  that  make  me  exult  in  life,  and  yet  look 
longingly  toward  the  'superb  vistas  of  Death  !  '  " 

She  cried  out  with  the  poet  himself  at  the  close  of  his  book: 

Camarado,  this  is  no  book, 

Who  touches  this,  touches  a  man  ! 

Her  enthusiasm  charmed  Rossetti.  "It  is,"  he  wrote  to  her. 
"the  earnest  of  the  boundless  enthusiasm  Walt  Whitman  will 
one  day  excite,  and  continue  exciting  for  ages."  To  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ it  was  as  tho  she  had  been  regenerated — "truly  a  new 
birth  to  her  soul."  Again  she  wrote  to  Rossetti:  "  What  more 
can  you  ask  of  the  words  of  a  man's  mouth  than  that  they  should 
absorb  into  you  as  food  and  air,  to  appear  again  in  your  strength, 


gait,  face — that  they  should  be  fiber   and  filter  to  your  blood, 
joy  and  gladness  to  your  whole  nature?  " 

Miss  Gould  gives  us  these  further  details  of  Mrs.  Gilchrist's 
feelings  at  this  time  : 

"She  was  persuaded  that  the  one  great  source  of  this  'kin- 
dling, vitalizing  power — the  great  source — was  the  grasp  laid  upon 
the  present,  the  fearless  and  comprehensive  dealing  with  real- 
ity.'  This  'athlete  full  of  rich  words,  full  of  joy,  takes  you  by 
the  hand  and  turns  your  face  straightforward. '  She  used  to 
think  it  was  great  'to  disregard  happiness,  to  press  on  to  a  high 
goal  careless,  disdainful  of  it.'  Now  she  fully  saw  there  was 
nothing  so  great  as  '  to  be  capable  of  happiness  '  ;  '  to  pluck  it  out 
each  moment,  and  whatever  happens  '  ;  to  find  that  one  can  ride 
as  gay  and  buoyant  on  the  angry,  menacing,  tumultuous  waves 
of  life  as  on  those  that  glide  and  glitter  under  a  clear  sky  '  ;  and 
that  it  is  not 'defeat  and  wretchedness  which  come  out  of  the 
storms  of  adversity,  but  strength  and  calmness. '  .  .  .  She  found 
a  wonderful,  inspiring  comfort  in  and  love  for  'sane  and  sacred 
death,'  who,  in  the  language  of  this  poet,  came  not  as  a  terror, 
but  as  the  '  holiest  minister  of  heaven  '  : 

Praise  be  the  fathomless  universe, 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious, 
And  for  love,  sweet  love— but  praise  !  praise  !  praise  ! 
For  the  sure-entwining  arms  of  cool-enfolding  death. 

Whitman's  poem  "  To  a  Prostitute"  she  found  "divinely  tender 
and  sympathetic. "  The  poet,  too,  in  his  "  Song  of  Myself, "  made 
her  realize  that  "it  is  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man," 
"the  glory  of  womanhood  and  motherhood."  With  regard  to  her 
attitude  to  Whitman's  sex  poems  in  general,  Miss  Gould  writes  : 

"Her  only  doubt  was  expressed  in  the  thought  that  perhaps 
Whitman  had  forgotten,  or  through  some  theory  in  his  head  had 
overridden,  the  truth  that 'our  instincts  are  beautiful  facts  of 
nature  as  well  as  our  bodies, '  and  that  we  have  a  '  strong  in- 
stinct of  silence  about  some  things. '  When,  however,  she  had  read 
the 'beautiful,  despised  '  poems  of  'Children  of  Adam'  by  the 
'  light  that  glows  out  of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  by  the  light  of  a 
clear,  strong  faith  in  God,  of  an  unfathomably  deep  and  tender 
love  for  humanity,  light  shed  out  of  a  soul  that  is  possessed  of 
itself,'  she  wrote  Rossetti  he  argued  rightly  her  confidence 
would  not  be  betrayed  by  any-  of  the  poems  in  the  book.  None 
of  them-,  she  said,  troubled  her  even  for  a  moment,  because  she 
saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  not,  as  men  had  supposed,  the 
'heights  brought  down  to  the  depths,  but  the  depths  lifted  up 
level  with  the  sunlit  heights,  that  they  might  become  clear  and 
sunlit  too.'  In  this  poet,  she  saw  always  for  woman  'a  veil 
woven  out  of  her  own  soul — -never  touched  upon  even  with  a 
rough  hand  '  ;  and  for  man  a  '  daring,  fearless  pride  in  himself, 
not  a  mock-modesty  woven  out  of  delusions. '  '  Do  they  not  see, ' 
she  continues,  '  that  this  fearless  pride,  this  complete  acceptance 
of  themselves,  is  needful  for  her  pride,  her  justification?  What ! 
is  it  all  so  ignoble,  so  base,  that  it  will  not  bear  the  honest  light 
of  speech  from  lips  gifted  with  the  divine  power  to  use  words? 
Then  what  hateful,  bitter  humiliation  for  her  to  have  to  give 
herself  up  to  the  reality  .'  It  must  surely  be  man's  fault,  not 
God's,  that  she  has  to  say  to  herself,  'Motherhood  is  beautiful, 
fatherhood  is  beautiful ;  but  the  dawn  of  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood is  not  beautiful.'  ...  It  is  true  that  instinct  of  silence  I 
spoke  of  is  a  beautiful,  imperishable  part  of  nature  too.  But  it 
is  not  beautiful  when  it  means  an  ignominious  shame  brooding 
darkly.  It  was  needed  that  this  silence,  this  evil  spell,  should 
for  once  be  broken,  and  the  daylight  let  in,  that  the  dark  cloud 
lying  under  might  be  scattered  to  the  winds.  It  was  needed  that 
one  who  could  here  indicate  for  us  'the  path  between  reality  and 
the  soul '  should  speak.  .  .  .  Now  silence  may  brood  again  ;  but 
lovingly,  happily,  as  protecting  what  is  beautiful,  not  as  hiding 
what  is  unbeautiful  ;  consciously  enfolding  a  sweet  and  sacred 
mystery — august  even  as  the  mystery  of  death,  the  dawn  as  the 
setting:  kindred  grandeurs  which  to  eyes  that  arc  opened  shed 
a  hallowing  beauty  on  all  that  surrounds  and  preludes  them. 
He  who  can  look  with  fearlessness  at  the  beauty  of  Death — 

O  vast  and  well-veiled  Death  ! 

Oh  the  beautiful  touch  of  Death,  soothing  and  benumbing, 

may  well  dan-  to  teach   us  to  look  with  fearless,  untroubled  eyes 
at  the  perfect  beauty  of  love,  in  all  its  appointed  realities  !  ' 
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IBSEN     AND    MAETERLINCK    AS    SUCCESSORS 
OF  THE   GREEK   TRAGEDIANS. 

HENRIK  IESEN  has  so  often  been  called  a  naturalist  that 
it  is  a  little  startling  to  find  him  classified  by  a  critic  of 
recognized  standing  as  an  idealist  and  even  as  a  fatalist  and 
successor  of  J3Sschylus.  In  a  recent  article,  Prof.  Charles 
Harold  Herford,  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  editor  of  the 
"Eversley  Shakespeare,"  says  that  triumph,  in  the  world's 
sense,  is  always,  with  Ibsen,  "attended  by  something  sinister 
and  disastrous,  some  fulfilment  of  a  tragic  omen,  or  some  omen 
to  be  tragically  fulfilled."  He  continues  (in  Literature,  Lon- 
don) : 

"It  is  clear  that  this  recurring  burden  of  the  Ibsenian  drama  : 
— this  ewige  Gesang  [eternal  song]  continually  resounding 
through  the  troubled  air — is  due  less  to  any  definite  teaching  of 
experience  than  to  a  fundamental  psychical  bent,  an  inner  core 
of  asceticism  and  idealism,  which  has  shaped  all  his  thinking : 
and  of  which  all  that  presents  itself  to  him  as  experience  has 
taken  the  hue.  Ibsen  has  dealt  so  largely  with  ugly  and  sordid 
materials,  with  the  sensual  dross  and  soulless  debris  of  human- 
ity, that  such  terms  as  idealism  and  asceticism,  applied  to  him, 
will  seem  to  many  readers,  even  now,  strangely  out  of  place. 
But  he  is  not  the  first  in  whom  an  iron  grip  upon  actuality  has 
gone  along  with  a  no  less  inflexible  disparagement  of  it.  It  is 
the  paradox  of  Ibsen's  nature  that,  while  impelled  by  his  own 
fanatical  criticism  into  a  fierce  estrangement  from  the  phenome- 
nal world,  he  has  yet  been  held  to  it  by  bonds  which  grew  only 
more  rigid  and  despotic  with  years  ;  so  that  while  his  criticism 
of  society  has  remained  as  implacable  as  ever,  his  solutions  and 
remedies  have  grown  vaguer  and  more  hesitating,  and  the  fa- 
mous '  Third  Kingdom'  itself,  in  which  the  author  of  '  Caesar  and 
Galilean'  saw  the  future  crown  and  culmination  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity,  has  become  a  forlorn  and  discredited  myth.  .   . 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  the  mood  in  which  a  mind  with  such 
preoccupations  as  these  approached  the  problems  of  tragedy. 
The  conflict  of  the  individual  with  circumstance,  with  society, 
which  is  in  some  sense  the  standing  topic  of  tragedy,  was  not, 
for  him,  a  motif  which  as  a  dramatic  artist  he  might  take  or 
leave,  but  the  form  which  any  dramatic  imitation  of  life  by  him 
must  inevitably  assume.  Personality,  full  of  heroic  possibili- 
ties, is  perpetually  threatened  by  the  strangling  grip  of  circum- 
stance ;  this  traditional  antithesis  of  the  tragic  stage  is  for  Ibsen 
the  pervading  problem  of  life.  No  doubt  in  the  later  plays  this 
problem  is  no  longer  apprehended  with  the  same  simplicity  as 
before.  Personality  is  less  boldly  distinguished  from  its  envi- 
ronment;  a  man  can  not  free  himself,  like  Brand,  by  sheer  force 
of  will  from  the  obsession  of  circumstance  ;  the  past  claims  its 
part  in  him,  and  its  ghosts  mingle  with  the  pageantry  of  his 
brain.  But  the  more  composite  men  and  women  of  the  later 
plays  are  not  less  clearly  individualized,  their  mental  profiles  are 
more  intricate  and  subtle,  but  not  less  precise  ;  they  compel  us  to 
face  the  same  problems  of  psychology  and  ethics,  tho  the  solu- 
tion is  no  longer  written  in  flaming  letters  on  the  page.  Ibsen 
may  be  called  a  poet  of  revolution,  if  we  will  ;  but  it  is  this  revo- 
lutionary poet,  beyond  all  others,  who  has  taught  us  in  art  the 
power  of  the  past,  and  its  weight.  If  any  man  may  claim  to 
have  touched  to  modern  issues  the  essential  tragedy  of  '  CEdipus 
the  King, '  it  is  the  author  of  '  Ghosts. '  And  he  may  be  called,  if 
we  will,  a  poet  of  '  Naturalism'  ;  but  it  is  this  '  Naturalistic'  poet 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  rescue  the  European  thea- 
ter from  the  worst  vices  of  what  goes  by  that  name,  to  redeem  it 
from  the  mental  and  moral  insignificance  which  is  often,  in  eth- 
ics as  well  as  in  art,  a  graver  crime  than  indecorum,  to  restore 
under  forms  controlled  by  the  severest  realism  the  inner  play  of 
thought,  the  jostle  of  ideas,  the  mortal  struggle  of  wills  affirm- 
ing opposed  ideals  of  life  and  of  good.  Ibsen  has  been  called  a 
"Symbolist'  ;  and  so  he  is  in  the  sense  that  he  habitually  means 
more  than  he  says  ;  but  he  differs  from  the  school  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck in  using  as  'symbol'  not  the  most  fantastic  and  visionary, 
but  the  most  human  and  vernacular,  element  of  his  thought. 
M.  Maeterlinck  brings  Poetry  visibly  and  fully  arrayed,  upon 
the  stage,  and  we  can  not  be  too  grateful ;  but  from  amid  those 
sordid  domesticities  to  which  Ibsen  often  apparently  confines  us. 
the  interpreting  mind  has  glimpses  into  the  eternal  workshop  of 
Nature,  and  becomes  aware   of  the  Time-Spirit  toiling  at  the 


whirring  loom  of  Time,  and  of  the  immeasurable  woof  and  warp 
of  which  the  most  trivial  human  story  is  the  meeting-point." 

The  Spectator  (London),  in  reviewing  a  recent  book  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Courtney  entitled  "The  Idea  of  Tragedy  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Drama,"  makes  a  somewhat  similar  comparison  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  dramatists  : 

"^Eschylus  sees  human  beings  driven  into  dreadful  straits  by 
the  compulsion  of  a  force  acting  from  without — fate,  the  will  of 
the  gods — yet  a  force  which  is  to  a  certain  degree  set  in  motion 
by  human  character  or  act.  Where  there  is  drama  there  must 
be  action,  and  not  merely  drift ;  the  human  soul  on  the  Greek 
stage  is  pushed  fighting,  beaten  yet  unsubdued,  into  the  pit  that 
fate  has  digged  for  it.  The  struggle  between  man  and  an  exter- 
nal fate  is  the  cardinal  motive  of  Greek  tragedy.  With  Shake- 
speare we  cone  into  a  world  set  free  of  this  constraint,  yet  here 
as  everywhere  there  is  the  eternal  antinomy  of  freedom  and  ne- 
cessity. Each  man  is  the  slave  of  his  own  character  ;  character 
is  destiny.  Still,  there  is  a  limit,  and  one  which  Mr.  Courtney 
neglects  to  point  out,  in  Shakespeare's  conception  of  doom. 
Othello  comes  to  ruin  not  solely  because  of  his  inherent  weak- 
ness :  the  tragedy  arises  from  a  collision  of  characters  :  I  ago  and 
Othello  meet,  and  the  result  is  like  a  chemical  combination,  each 
develops  in  the  other  what  but  for  the  union  would  never  have 
come  into  being.  In  the  modern  drama  of  Ibsen  and  Maeter- 
linck heredity  has  come  to  assume  proportions  almost  as  mena- 
cing as  those  of  the  Greek  Nemesis.  Action  is  in  it  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  individual  temperament ;  it  is  not  the  chance  meeting 
of  wills  that  brings  the  crisis — we  carry  it  in  ourselves.  '  None 
but  yourself  shall  you  meet  on  the  highway  of  Fate.  If  Judas 
go  forth  to-night,  it  is  toward  Judas  his  steps  will  tend. '  Mae- 
terlinck's fine  saying  applies  to  drama  as  Maeterlinck  and  Ibsen 
understand  it,  but  not  to  the  drama  of  Shakespeare,  where  a 
larger  scope  is  allotted  to  chance  or  Providence.  However,  we 
have  not  space  to  discuss  Mr.  Courtney's  views,  but  must  be 
content  to  commend  them.  His  remark  that  'Shakespeare 
adapted  the  Gothic  spirit  to  dramatic  literature  '  is  excellent,  and 
his  comparison  of  Ibsen  to  Euripides  suggests  a  good  deal,  tho 
the  contemporary  criticism,  as  represented  by  Aristophanes  in 
the  Frogs,  recalls  rather  what  the  average  man  says  of  Maeter- 
linck than  of  the  Scandinavian." 


THREE    PHASES    OF    AMERICAN    LITERATURE. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER  gives  us  in  a  single  brief  article 
{The  Criterion)  glimpses  of  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  the  newer 
writers  of  the  South — Henry  Stilwell  Edwards,  whose  "Sons  and 
Fathers  "  won  the  Chicago  Record' s  $10,000  prize  ;  Miss  Grace 
King,  of  New  Orleans,  whose  Creole  stories  "have  given  her  a 
place  beside  Cable  "  ;  Mrs.  Kate  Chopin,  of  St.  Louis,  author  of 
"Bayou  Folks";  John  Fox,  Jr.,  who  has  lived  with  the  moun- 
taineers of  Tennessee,  whom  he  describes  ;  Miss  Mary  Johnson, 
who  comes  from  Virginia;  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Miss 
Molly  Elliott  Seawell,  and  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  all  from  the 
Sunny  South — six  women  and  two  men  !  By  way  of  introduc- 
tion, Mr.  Miller  contrasts  literary  conditions  under  the  regime  of 
slavery  and  since  that  regime  was  destroyed.  "  Literature,"  he 
writes,  "could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  flourish  where  institutions 
tended  toward  the  separation  of  classes  and  the  establishment  of 
caste.  The  broad,  humanizing  powers  of  observation  that  are  so 
necessary  to  the  creation  of  larger  literary  masterpieces  and  the 
rational  development  of  all  art,  were  lacking  ;  and  the  fiction  of 
the  South  was,  for  the  most  part,  sterile  and  commonplace.  .  .  . 
With  the  lifting  of  the  shadow  of  slavery  passed  the  influence 
that  had  so  long  stifled  the  voice  of  imagination  and  blurred  the 
eve  of  vision  to  all  the  material  destined  to  enrich  the  literature 
and  art  of  the  great  South."  He  concludes  his  article  with  the 
following  generalizations : 

"In  a  newly  settled  country  such  as  ours  there  are  three  well- 
defined  phases  in  the  development  of  literature:  a  first  period, 
winch  must  be  imitative  of  that  nationality  from  which  the  na- 
tional letters  first  drew  the  breath  of  life  ;  a  second  period,  in 
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which  the  literary  spirit,  striving  for  broader  utterance  and 
struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  trammels  of  older  models,  will 
endeavor  to  give  artistic  form  to  what  is  local,  and  permanence 
to  what  is  purely  evanescent.  It  is  this  phase  through  which 
we  are  now  passing;  it  began  with  'The  Scarlet  Letter,'  and 
extends  to  such  localizations  as  those  of  Mary  Wilkins,  Octave 
Thanet,  and  Hamlin  Garland  (in  his  one  really  notable  book, 
'A  Little  Norsk'),  and  to  many  of  the  writers  whose  work  we 
have  been  considering.  It  is  folly  to  pretend  that  we  have  yet 
passed  to  the  third  and  final  stage,  in  which  art,  however  fin- 
ished and  perfect  of  its  kind,  becomes  literature.  Not  a  single 
American  novel  yet  written  will  live  beyond  a  century  as  a  vital 
and  enduring  piece  of  work.  With  poetry  it  is  different.  Poetry, 
unlike  the  novel,  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  and  borrows 
less  from  surrounding  shades  and  colors  ;  its  existence  is  inde- 
pendent of  much  upon  which  the  novel  must  rely  for  its  creation. 
And  the  really  great  work  of  fiction  will  come  only  with  the 
weldiug  together  in  one  great  unity  of  concept  of  those  purely 
sectional  ideals  which  make  our  country's  life  to-day.  Only  out 
of  some  great  national  homogeneity  can  proceed  that  which  is 
permanent  and  enduring  in  literature." 


IS   GENIUS   A   NERVOUS   DISEASE? 

UNDETERRED  by  the  storm  of  protest  which  greeted 
Nordau's  "Degeneracy  "  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
an  eminent  London  surgeon,  Mr.  Treves,  has  been  expressing 
himself  in  a  sweeping  way  to  the  effect  that  genius  is  "an  un- 
tabulated  nervous  disease."  The  few  persons  of  genius  whom 
he  has  known  personally  are,  he  says,  exceedingly  "impossible  " 
persons  ;  and  in  the  medical  profession  especially  he  thinks  ge- 
nius is  out  of  place. 

The  London  Spectator  takes  up  the  cudgels  with  the  surgeon, 
and  insists  that  to  repudiate  genius  is  to  repudiate  one  of  the 
highest  attributes  of  life.  How  about  Darwin,  Tennyson,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Walter  Bagehot,  it  asks  ;  were  they  "impossible  "? 
It  continues : 

"  Darwin  was  the  closest  of  observers,  Lord  Tennyson  alone 
among  poets  made  a  fortune,  Matthew  Arnold  was  one  of  the 
ablest  inspectors  of  schools,  and  Walter  Bagehot  successfully 
conducted  three  businesses  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  pity,  if 
truth  is  worth  searching  for  at  all,  for  a  man  so  eminent  as  Mr. 
Treves  to  lend  a  great  reputation  to  the  diffusion  of  an  utterly 
false  idea.  We  entirely  admit  that  a  great  many  men  who  think 
themselves  men  of  genius  are  deluded  by  a  certain  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  many  literary  men  of  genius 
have  displayed  a  tendency  to  nervous  disease  or  even  insanity  ; 
but  there  is  surely,  for  all  that,  such  a  thing  as  genius — that  is, 
a  variety  of  mental  power  which  in  those  who  possess  it  adds  to 
their  capacities  some  force  which  seems  to  other  men,  and  indeed 
is,  unaccountable,  a  'zigzag  lightning  of  the  brain  which  meaner 
men  have  not.'  To  deny  that,  or  to  class  that  force  among  ner- 
vous diseases,  seems  to  us  to  deny  the  plainest  facts  of  history, 
and  to  throw  a  new  and  needless  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  study 
of  mental  phenomena.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  neurosis,  or 
even  of  the  tendency  to  mania  which  Dryden  saw  in  all  'great 
wits,'  in  Shakespea  e  or  Goethe,  in  Napoleon  or  von  Moltke,  or 
Mendelssohn  or  Rembrandt?     Saner  men  never  lived." 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Treves,  77/*?  Spectator  thinks,  is 
one  that  leads  to  the  destruction  of  literature  and  art,  tends  to 
dissolve  the  social  fabric,  debases  political  ideals,  and  lowers  the 
whole  conception  of  humanity.     Here  is  its  argument : 

"To  deny  the  existence  of  genius  is  to  increase  that  common- 
ness of  life,  that  pulverizing  sense  of  equality  among  men  which, 
because  it  is  based  on  a  falsity,  is  the  first  curse  of  all  democ- 
racy, whether  it  be  political  or  confined  to  the  region  of  thought. 
There  is  no  equality  in  men's  powers  any  more  than  in  their 
height,  and  to  say  that  industry  and  observation  will  make  their 
possessor  the  equal  of  the  man  to  whom  genius  has  been  given — 
we  neither  know,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  do  we 
care,  what  genius  is — is  just  as  unwise  as  to  believe  that  a  man 
can  by  taking  thought  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  Its  general 
acceptance  would  destroy  that  capacity  for  admiration  which  is 


one  great  source  of  social  coherence,  and  by  reducing  all  men  to 
a  level  make  leadership  indefinitely  more  difficult.  Even  in  pol- 
itics the  belief  in  average  men  tends  to  lower  the  ideal,  and  with 
it  the  community,  while  in  literature  and  art  it  is  fatally  destruc- 
tive. If,  in  addition,  we  are  to  believe  that  men  of  genius  are 
not  only  useless,  but  the  victims  of  an  '  untabulated  nervous  dis- 
ease, '  we  shall  lower  the  whole  conception  of  humanity,  and  in 
the  end  approach  closely  to  the  level  of  the  Chinese,  who  choose 
their  mandarins  on  the  very  principles  which  Mr.  Treves  thinks 
will,  if  followed,  produce  good  doctors." 


MR.  HOWELLS'S   REMINISCENCES  OF   LOWELL. 

[N  the  summer  of  1865  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  who  was  at  that 
-*-  time  American  consul  in  Venice,  returned  to  America  on 
xeave,  and  went  to  see  Lowell,  at  Elmwood,  carrying  with  him 
the  gift  of  an  inkpot  in  the  shape  of  a  lobster.  Apart  from  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Howells  himself,  the  two  were  drawn  together 
through  a  common  interest — Italy — and  soon  they  were  close 
friends.  At  this  time  Lowell  was  nearing  fifty,  and  he  was  re- 
luctant, Mr.  Howells  says,  to  let  his  youth  go  from  him,  con- 
stantly referring  to  it.  Mr.  Howells  became  assistant  editor  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  moved  to  Cambridge  in  1867.  He 
met  Mr.  Lowell  frequently,  but  at  first  the  poet  failed  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Howells  and  to  welcome  him  into  New  England  lit- 
erary circles.     They  met  one  night  at  a  Dante  reading  conducted 

by  Mr.  Norton.     Writes  Mr.  Howells  : 

« 

"He  [Mr.  Lowell]  took  no  special  notice  of  me  till  I  happened 
to  say  something  that  offered  him  a  chance  to  give  me  a  little 
humorous  snub.  I  was  speaking  of  a  paper  in  the  magazine  on 
the  Claudian  Emissary,  and  I  demanded  (no  doubt  a  little  too 
airily)  something  like  '  Who  in  the  world  ever  heard  of  the  Clau- 
dian Emissary?'  '  You  are  in  Cambridge,  Mr.  Howells,'  Low- 
ell answered,  and  laughed  at  my  confusion.  Having  put  me 
down,  he  seemed  to  soften  toward  me,  and  at  parting  he  said, 
with  a  light  of  half-mocking  tenderness  in  his  beautiful  eyes, 
'Good-night,  fellow  townsman.'  'I  hardly  knew  we  were  fel- 
low townsmen,'  I  returned.  He  liked  that,  apparently,  and  said 
he  had  been  meaning  to  call  upon  me,  and  that  he  was  coming 
very  soon. " 

After  this,  Mr.  Howells  became  regularly  installed  as  a  friend 
the  Lowell  family.  In  the  famous  study,  with  its  bookish  atmos- 
phere, or  on  long  tramps,  he  had  an  intimate  view  of  the  poet, 
and  his  retrospect  published  in  Scribtier' s  (September),  espe- 
cially the  anecdotal  side  of  the  article,  throws  light  upon  many 
of  Lowell's  characteristics.  Of  Mr.  Lowell  politically,  Mr. 
Howells  writes : 

"  I  had  in  fact  come  into  his  life  when  it  had  spent  its  impulse 
toward  positive  reform,  and  I  was  to  be  witness  of  its  increasing 
tendency  toward  the  negative  sort.  He  was  quite  past  the  storm 
and  stress  of  his  anti-slavery  age  ;  with  the  close  of  the  war 
which  had  broken  for  him  all  his  ideals  of  inviolable  peace,  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  misgiving.  .  .  .  He  preached  a  quite  So- 
cratic  reverence  for  law,  as  law,  and  I  remember  that  once  when 
I  had  got  back  from  Canada  in  the  usual  disgust  for  the  Ameri- 
can custom-house,  and  spoke  lightly  of  smuggling  as  not  an  evil 
in  itself,  and  perhaps  even  a  right  under  our  vexatious  tariff,  he 
would  not  have  it,  but  held  that  the  illegality  of  the  act  made  it 
a  moral  offense.  ...  I  recall  but  one  allusion  to  the  days  when 
he  was  lighting  the  anti-slavery  battle  along  the  whole  line,  and 
this  was  with  a  humorous  relish  of  his  Irish  servant's  disgust 
in  having  to  wait  upon  a  negro  whom  he  had  asked  to  his 
table 

"  He  had  a  great  tenderness  for  the  broken  and  ruined  South, 
whose  sins  he  felt  that  he  had  had  his  share  in  visiting  upon  her, 
and  he  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could  to  ease  her  sorrows  in  the 
case  of  any  particular  Southerner.  He  could  not  help  looking 
askance  upon  the  dramatic  shows  of  retribution  which  some  of 
the  Northern  politicians  were  working,  but  with  all  his  misgiv- 
ings he  continued  to  act  with  the  Republican  Party  until  after 
the  election  of  Hayes ;  he  was  away  from  the  country  during  the 
Garfield  campaign.     He  was  in   fact  one  of  the   Massachusetts 
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electors  chosen  by  the  Republican  majority  in  1876,  and  in  that 
most  painful  hour  when  there  was  question  of  the  policy  and 
justice  of  counting  Hayes  in  for  the  Presidency,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  some  of  Lowell's  friends  that  he  should  use  the  origi- 
nal right  of  the  electors  under  the  Constitution,  and  vote  for  Til- 
den,  whom  one  vote  would  have  chosen  President  over  Hayes. 
After  he  had  cast  his  vote  for  Hayes,  he  quietly  referred  to  the 
matter  one  day,  in  the  moment  of  lighting  his  pipe,  with  perhaps 
the  faintest  trace  of  indignation  in  his  tone.  He  said  that  what- 
ever the  first  intent  of  the  Constitution  was,  usage  had  made  the 
Presidential  electors  strictly  the  instruments  of  the  party  which 
chose  them,  and  that  for  him  to  have  voted  for  Tilden  when  he 
had  been  chosen  to  vote  for  Hayes  would  have  been  an  act  of  bad 
faith." 

Mr.  Howells  was  the  first  to  broach  to  the  President  that  he 
believed  Lowell  would  accept  a  diplomatic  position.  The  mis- 
sion to  Austria  was  offered,  but  was  refused.  Mr.  Howells 
writes : 

"A  day  or  two  later  he  came  to  my  house  to  say  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  Austrian  mission,  and  to  ask  me  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent so  for  him  and  make  his  acknowledgments,  which  he  would 
also  write  himself.  He  remained  talking  a  little  while  of  other 
things,  and  when  he  rose  to  go  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  vague  re- 
luctance, 'I  should  like  to  see  a  play  of  Calderon, '  as  if  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  wish  of  his  that  could  still  be  fulfilled. 
'  Upon  this  hint  I  acted, '  and  in  due  time  it  was  found  in  "Wash- 
ington that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  offered  the  Spanish 
mission  would  as  lief  go  to  Austria,  and  Lowell  was  sent  to 
Madrid." 

Lowell  in  his  study  is  a  pleasing  picture : 

"  He  was  often  out  of  his  chair  to  get  a  book  from  the  shelves 
that  lined  the  walls,  either  for  a  passage  which  he  wished  to  read 
or  for  some  disputed  point  which  he  wished  to  settle.  If  I  had 
caused  the  dispute,  he  enjoyed  putting  me  in  the  wrong;  if  he 
could  not,  he  sometimes  whimsically  persisted  in  his  error,  in 
defiance  of  all  authority ;  but  mostly  he  had  such  reverence  for 
the  truth  that  he  would  not  question  it  even  in  jest. 

"If  I  dropped  in  upon  him  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  apt  to  find 
him  reading  the  old  French  poets,  or  the  plays  of  Calderon  or  the 
'  Divina  Commedia, '  which  he  magnanimously  supposed  me 
much  better  acquainted  with  than  I  was  because  I  knew  some 
passages  of  it  by  heart.     One  day  I  came  in  quoting — 

Io  son,  cantava,  io  son,  dolce  Sirena, 
Che  i  marinai  in  mezzo  al  mar  dismago. 

He  stared  at  me  in  a  rapture  with  the  matchless  music,  and  then 
uttered  his  adoration  and  despair  in  one  word.  '  Damn  !  '  he 
said,  and  no  more.  I  believe  he  instantly  proposed  a  walk  that 
day,  as  if  his  study-walls,  with  all  their  vistas  into  the  great  lit- 
eratures, cramped  his  soul  liberated  to  a  sense  of  ineffable 
beauty  by  the  verse  of  the  sommo  poet  a.  But  commonly  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  me  sit  down  with  him  there  among  the  mute  wit- 
nesses of  the  larger  part  of  his  life.  As  I  have  suggested  in  my 
own  case,  it  did  not  matter  much  whether  you  brought  anything 
to  the  feast  or  not.  If  he  liked  you,  he  liked  being  with  you,  not 
for  what  he  got,  but  for  what  he  gave.  He  was  fond  of  one  man 
whom  I  recall  as  the  most  silent  man  I  ever  met.  I  never  heard 
him  say  anything,  not  even  a  dull  thing,  but  Lowell  delighted 
in  him,  and  would  have  you  believe  that  he  was  full  of  quaint 
humor." 

Mr.  Lowell  was  very  sensitive  to  criticism,  but  among  his 
friends  he  looked  for  sincerity,  altho  at  times  it  did  make  him 
wince.  He  was  eager  to  profit  by  what  others  said,  and  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Howells,  in  return,  he  was  open  and  frank  in  his 
opinions.  But  withal,  notwithstanding  advancing  age,  and  the 
press  of  domestic  cares,  he  was  cheerful  and  boyish,  as  Mr. 
Howells  illustrates  in  the  following: 

"He  liked  to  tease  and  he  liked  to  mock,  especially  his  juniors, 
if  any  touch  of  affectation  or  any  little  exuberance  of  manner 
gave  him  the  chance  ;  when  he  once  came  to  fetch  me,  and  the 
young  mistress  of  the  house  entered  with  a  certain  excessive 
elasticity,  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  minced  toward  her,  with 
a  burlesque  of  her  buoyant  carriage — which  made  her  laugh." 

Lowell  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  7 he  Atlantic,  and  altho, 


in  literary  ways,  he  was  not  a  business  man,  he  never  hesitated 
to  say  when  he  thought  he  was  underpaid.     Mr.  Howells  writes : 

"This  happened  with  a  long  poem  in  The  Atlantic,  which  I 
had  urged  the  counting-room  authorities  to  deal  handsomely  with 
him  for.  I  did  not  know  how  many  hundreds  they  gave  him,  and 
when  I  met  him  I  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that  the  pub- 
lishers had  done  their  part.  He  held  up  four  fingers,  '  Quattro, ' 
he  said,  in  Italian,  and  then  added,  with  a  disappointment  which 
he  tried  to  smile  away,  'I  thought  they  might  have  made  it 
cinque.' 

"  Between  me  and  me  I  thought  qnattro  very  well,  but  prob- 
ably Lowell  had  in  mind  some  end  which  cinque  would  have 
fitted  better.  It  was  pretty  sure  to  be  an  unselfish  end,  a  pleas- 
ure to  some  one  dear  to  him,  a  gift  that  he  had  wished  to  make. 
Long  afterward  when  I  had  been  the  means  of  getting  him 
cinque  for  a  poem  one  tenth  the  length,  he  spoke  of  the  payment 

to  me.    '  It  came  very  handily  ;  I  had  been  wanting  to  give a 

watch. '  " 

In  regard  to  their  ideas  of  fiction,  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Howells 
were  diametrically  opposed.     Mr.  Howells  continues  : 

"  He  was  probably  most  at  odds  with  me  in  regard  to  my  theo- 
ries of  fiction,  tho  he  persisted  in  declaring  his  pleasure  in  ray 
own  fiction.  He  was  in  fact,  by  nature  and  tradition,  thoroughly 
romantic,  and  he  could  not  or  would  not  suffer  realism  in  any 
but  a  friend.  He  stedfastly  refused  even  to  read  the  Russian 
masters,  to  his  immense  loss,  as  I  tried  to  persuade  him  ;  and 
even  among  the  modern  Spaniards,  for  whom  he  might  have  had 
a  sort  of  personal  kindness  from  his  love  of  Cervantes,  he  chose 
one  for  his  praise  the  least  worthy  of  it.  and  bore  me  down  with 
his  heavier  metal  in  argument  when  I  opposed  to  Alarcon's  fac- 
titiousness  the  delightful  genuineness  of  Valdes.  Ibsen,  with 
all  the  Norwegians,  he  put  far  from  him  ;  hs  would  no  more 
know  them  than  the  Russians  ;  the  French  naturalists  he  ab- 
horred. I  thought  him  all  wrong,  but  you  do  not  try  improving 
your  elders  when  they  have  come  to  threescore  and  ten  years, 
and  I  would  rather  have  had  his  affection  unbroken  by  our  dif- 
ference." 

After  their  return  from  abroad,  the  two  were  not  as  intimate, 
altho  they  still  retained  their  sincere  friendship.  Mr.  Howells 
was  but  forty,  Mr.  Lowell  old  and  just  failing  in  health.  His 
simplicity  had  suffered  somewhat  by  his  London  experiences. 
Mr.  Howells  says : 

"  He  could  never  have  been  anything  but  American,  if  he  had 
tried,  and  he  certainly  never  tried  ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  outward  simplicities  of  his  life  as  I  first  knew  it. 
There  was  no  more  round-hat-and-sack-coat  business  for  him  ;  he 
wore  a  frock  and  a  high  hat,  and  whatever  else  was  rather  like 
London  than  Cambridge  ;  I  do  not  know  but  drab  gaiters  some- 
times added  to  the  effect  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  which 
he  now  produced  upon  the  witness.  Some  fastidiousnesses 
showed  themselves  in  him,  which  were  not  so  surprising.  He 
complained  of  the  American  lower-class  manner ;  the  conductor 
and  cabman  would  be  kind  to  you,  but  they  would  not  be  re- 
spectful, and  he  could  not  see  the  fun  of  this  in  the  old  way. 
Early  in  our  acquaintance  he  rather  stupefied  me  by  saying,  '  I 
like  you  because  you  don't  put  your  hands  on  me, '  and  I  heard 
of  his  consenting  to  some  sort  of  reception  in  those  last  years, 
'  Yes,  if  they  won't  shake  hands. 


NOTES. 

A  COLLF.CTION  of  Ruskin  letters  has  been  presented  to  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck.  The  gift 
includes  all  autograph  letters  written  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  Mr.  Kawdon 
Brown,  of  Venice,  with  many  of  Mr.  Brown's  replies. 

Ar  the  recent  Paris  Psychological  Congress,  according  to  the  "Xouvelles 
Scientifiques"  department  of  La  .Xature,  a  musical  prodigy  three  years  of 
age  was  exhibited.  The  boy's  mother,  says  the  writer,  "is  a  good  musi- 
cian. About  six  months  ago  she  had  just  executed  a  difficult  piece  of 
classical  music  on  the  piano,  when,  having  left  the  instrument,  she  heard 
the  piece  repeated  behind  her  back.  It  was  the  child,  who  had  performed 
this  feat  at  the  first  attempt.  Since  that  time,  without  a  teacher,  the  little 
prodigy  has  displayed  eager  persistence  and  made  astonishing  progress. 
This  three-year-old  baby  is  named  Pepito  Rodrigues  Ariola." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


AMERICAN      MECHANICAL     SUPREMACY     AND 
AMERICAN    CHARACTER. 

THE  state  of  mind  into  which  the  strides  taken  of  late  by  our 
export  trade  in  engineering  and  mechanical  appliances 
have  thrown  our  British  cousins  has  been  noted  and  illustrated 
more  than  once  in  these  columns.  The  Engineer  (London)  now 
sets  out  (August  31)  to  explain  the  facts  in  a  way  calculated  to 
soothe  the  irritated  British  manufacturers.  It  concludes  that  the 
differences  between  American  and  English  methods  are  due  to 
environment,  and  that  for  them  to  copy  us  would  not  only  lead 
to  no  good  results,  but  would  even  be  impossible.  The  more  pro- 
gressive methods  and  more  modern  equipment  of  American  works 
are  thus  accounted  for  : 

"  Our  old  works,  our  largest  and  most  famous,  are  not  built  as 
they  now  exist  from  set  intention.  They  were  started  in  days 
when  the  huge  proportions  which  mechanical  engineering  would 
attain  were  unforeseen,  and  when  money  was  far  iess  plentiful 
than  it  is  now.  They  are  antiquated  in  arrangement  and  de- 
sign, but  not  more  so  than  hundreds  of  American  works  will  be 
fifty  years  hence  if  mechanical  engineering  spreads  with  such 
totally  unforeseen  rapidity  in  the  next  half-century  as  it  has  done 
in  that  just  coming  to  a  close.  And  what  will  the  owners  do 
then — the  third  generation  of  owners — if  they  suddenly  awake  to 
the  fact  that  a  new  competitor  with  radical  notions  has  arisen  to 
teach  them  the  way  they  should  go?  Will  they  utterly  cast  out 
the  ways  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers — will  they  be  able  to 
stamp  out  tradition  and  overcome  hereditary  ideas  and  spring  up 
fresh  and  green  from  their  ashes?  No;  and  a  thousand  times 
no.  They  will  do  what  England  is  doing.  They  will  make  the 
best  use  of  the  means  they  have  at  hand.  They  will  modify  and 
renew  just  as  our  manufacturers  do  now,  but  with  caution  and 
discretion,  not  with  the  immoderate  haste  which  marks  some  of 
their  movements  to-day.  That  restless  striving  for  the  foremost 
place  will  be  a  nightmare  of  the  past." 

This  article  is  noticed  by  The  American  Machinist  (Sep- 
tember 20)  in  a  leading  editorial  entitled,  "Cultivating  the 
Scrap-heap."  According  to  this  writer,  The  Engineer' s  article 
illustrates  a  fatal  misconception  of  the  conditions  under  which 
American  methods  have  been  developed.     He  says: 

"  The  Engineer  seems  to  think  that  the  typical  American 
works  have  been  planned  complete  upon  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper, 
and  that  they  have  not  had  to  face  the  problem  of  making  '  the 
best  use  of  the  means  they  have  at  hand.'  As  an  illustration  of 
the  real  facts,  we  may  mention  the  metallurgical  and  allied  in- 
dustries, in  which  some  of  the  greatest  American  triumphs  have 
been  secured,  as  one  in  which  this  subject  has  been  just  as  acute 
here  as  in  England,  and  the  Atbara  bridge  incident  was  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  different  decisions  arrived  at  in  the  two 
countries.  In  England  the  decision  was  to  keep  the  old  ma- 
chinery turning  over  as  long  as  it  could  be  made  to  do  its  work. 
With  us  the  decision  was  to  make  scrap  of  it  as  soon  as  a  newer 
machine  could  be  found  which  would  produce  sufficient  increase 
of  product  to  pay  the  required  interest  on  the  investment.  And 
be  it  observed,  the  fundamental  conditions  were  more  favorable 
to  frequent  renewals  in  England  than  here,  for  until  recently 
rates  of  interest  have  been  uniformly  lower  there  than  here, 
while  the  cost  of  machinery  there  has  called  for  a  smaller  outlay 
for  a  given  equipment  In  our  rolling-mills  and  steel-works  it  is, 
we  believe,  a  conclusion  to  winch  engineers  have  arrived  that 
provision  must  be  made  for  renewing  them  in  tola  every  ten 
years,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  not  long  ago  saw  a  rolling-mill 
(by  which  term  we  now  mean  a  set  of  rolls,  with  its  attached 
engine  and  appurtenances)  which  was  in  process  of  demolition 
and  on  its  way  to  the  cupola.  That  mill,  we  were  told,  had  been 
built  but  five  years  before,  to  be,  as  it  then  was,  a  strictly  mod- 
ern and  up-to-date  mill  ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  had 
made  its  demolition  a  necessary  measure  of  economy. 

"This  incident  illustrates  the  American  view  of  such  matters. 
Not  all  American  works  have  been  so  managed,  but  those  that 


have  not  have  been  crowded  to  the  wall  by  those  that  have. 
And  it  may  be  predicted  with  entire  confidence  that  the  process 
that  has  been  at  work  between  individual  establishments  will 
also  operate  between  nations.  It  is  a  matter  of  easy  proof — in 
fact,  it  is  almost  self-evident — that  the  American  practise  leads 
to  the  best  use  of  capital,  as  well  as  of  labor,  and  that  it  must 
survive. 

"The  English  idea  seems  to  be  to  regard  a  machine,  once 
bought,  as  a  permanent  investment,  or  at  any  rate  as  one  which 
is  to  be  extinguished  only  by  the  operation  of  a  suitable  depreci- 
ation charge  applied  year  by  year.  We  may  arrive  at  this  point 
of  view  some  time,  but  if  we  do  it  will  be  because  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  national  character,  and  not  because  we  have  a 
plant  of  old  machinery  to  deal  with  and  must '  make  the  best  use 
of  the  means  at  hand.'" 


THE  CANALS  OF  MARS  AGAIN. 

'THE  so-called  canals  on  the  planet  Mars  will  probably  never 
*■  cease  to  be  objects  of  speculation,  not  only  with  astrono- 
mers but  with  the  general  public.  Scores  of  people  who  never 
saw  the  planet  through  a  telescope  powerful  enough  to  reveal 
the  markings  have  ideas  about  them  and  theories  of  their  causes 
and  constitution.  One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  settled  in  the 
premises  is :  Do  we  see  the  surface  of  Mars  at  all  ?  M.  Delau- 
ney,  writing  in  La  Nature  (September  1) ,  thinks  that  we  do 
not,  and  puts  forth  what  he  calls  an  explanation  of  the  "canals," 
which  is  really  only  an  explanation  of  their  changing  character. 
This  is  due,  he  believes,  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  see  the  canals 
themselves,  but  only  the  lines  of  drifting  fog  and  cloud  that 
overhang  them.  The  canals,  of  course,  must  still  be  underneath, 
but  M.  Delauney  is  discreetly  silent  regarding  their  origin  and 
nature.  The  writer  notes  at  the  outset  that  if  the  atmospheric 
conditions  were  the  same  on  the  earth  and  Mars,  the  observed 
phenomena  on  the  two  planets  ought  to  be  similar.  As  this  is 
not  the  case,  he  concludes  that  the  difference  must  be  sought  in 
a  difference  of  atmospheric  conditions,  and  he  believes  that  the 
Martian  phenomena  may  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  its 
atmosphere  is  much  rarer  than  ours.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a 
hypothesis,  as  all  observers  agree  upon  it,  and  the  smaller  mass 
of  the  planet,  with  the  accompanying  decrease  in  the  intensity 
of  gravity,  would  make  it  probable  in  any  event.  Says  M.  De- 
launey : 

"What  would  take  place  on  our  own  globe  if  our  atmosphere 
should  come  to  have  a  smaller  density?  ....  Meteorological 
phenomena  w-ould  then  .have  much  slighter  importance  ;  there 
would  be  fewer  clouds  ;  rain  would  be  less  frequent.  On  the 
contrary,  evaporation  from  seas  and  watercourses  would  become 
more  considerable,  and  both  would  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  fog.  This  would  tend  to  dissipate  in  the  rare  surrounding 
atmosphere,  as  it  was  renewed  by  the  evaporation,  and  a  state  of 
equilibrium  would  be  brought  about,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
persistent  fog  above  seas  and  rivers,  covering  all  parts  of  them 
and  rising  to  a  great  height. 

"This  state  of  things  is  exactly  wdiat  we  ought  to  see  on  the 
planet  Mars.  The  various  markings  that  we  see  on  the  surface 
have  eminently  the  unstable  and  changing  character  that  should 
belong  to  cloudy  masses,  sensitive  to  exterior  influences.  We 
see  neither  seas  nor  real  canals  on  the  planet,  but  only  the  moist 
cloaks  that  cover  them  and  exaggerate  their  dimensions. 

"We  can  thus  explain  why  the  markings  are  the  clearer  when 
the  sun's  action  is  more  powerful,  for  the  resulting  increase  of 
heat  must  augment  the  evaporation. 

"As  to  the  doubling  of  the  lines,  this  is  most  naturally  ex- 
plained. When  the  sun  shines  on  the  fog  above  a  canal,  it  will 
heat  it  and  cause  it  to  rise  ;  but,  in  this  displacement,  the  differ- 
ent parts  will  not  have  the  necessary  speeds  of  rotation  that  the 
fog  may  turn  all  in  one  mass  with  the  planetary  surface;  the 
highest  layers  will  not  revolve  quickly  enough,  and  the  fog, 
while  rising,  will  also  spread  out  horizontally  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  planet's  rotation.  And  it  may  happen  that 
the  wide  curtain  thus  formed  will  break,  the  upper  part  becom- 
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ing  detached  along  its  entire  length.  We  should  thus  have  two 
parallel  lines  of  fog. 

"If  the  line  thus  detached  has  only  slight  thickness,  it  will 
shortly  be  dissipated  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  will 
perhaps  appear  later.  If  it  is  thicker,  the  twin  lines  may  last  a 
long  time. 

'  If  this  is  a  correct  explanation,  it  should  result  that  if  the 
canal  beneath  a  double  line  extends  along  a  meridian,  the  two 
lines  should  not  be  parallel  and  should  appear  farther  apart  as 
they  approach  the  equator.  Schiaparelli  found  that  this  was  the 
case  with  the  great  canal  .  .  .  observed  by  him  in  1888. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that  some  canals  are 
smaller  over  the  central  meridian  than  they  are  thirty  degrees 
away.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  natural  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  height  of  the  fog  over  these  canals  exceeds  its 
breadth.  The  most  curious  peculiarities  of  the  surface  of  Mars 
thus  rind  an  easy  explanation. 

"In  fine,  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  Martian  canals  it  is  only 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  planet  has  a  very  rare  atmosphere, 
which  facilitates  evaporation  and  causes  persistent  fogs.  These 
fog-masses,  subject  to  changes  and  drifting  apart,  reproduce  ap- 
proximately the  forms  of  the  seas  and  channels  that  give  rise  to 
them.  As  to  the  real  features  of  the  surface  of  Mars,  they  prob- 
ably are  as  unchangeable  as  those  of  our  own  globe. " — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    NERNST    ELECTRIC    LAMP    IN    PRACTISE. 

AT  the  time  of  Professor  Nernst's  invention  of  his  new  form 
of  electric  incandescent  lamp,  we  devoted  some  space  to  a 
description  of  it.  This  light  was  then  little  more  than  a  labora- 
tory experiment,  but  now  the  lamps  are  made  and  sold  in  Berlin 
by  a  company  that  exhibits  about  300  of  them  at  Paris.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Xernst 
lamp  is  the  employment  of  a  filament  made  from  an  oxid  of  the 
rare  earths,  as,  for  instance,  magnesia,  which  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  efficiency  of  a 
source  of  light  depends  greatly  upon  the  temperature  to  which 
the  particles  of  the  flame  or  incandescent  body  are  raised.  The 
limit  of  temperature  in  ordinary  incandescent  lamps  has  practi- 
cally been  reached,  and  further  advances  in  electric  illumination 
are  mainly  to  be  expected  from  the  use  as  incandescent  bodies, 
instead  of  carbon,  of  materials  which  are  non-conductors  of  elec- 
tricity at  the  ordinary  temperatures.  Such  bodies  have  long 
been  used  in  gas-lighting,  in  the  well-known  forms  of  incandes- 
cent mantle,  and  this  suggested  to  Professor  Nernst  their  em- 
ployment in  electric  lighting.  The  difficulty,  as  stated  above, 
is  that  they  are  usually  non-conductors  of  electricity ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Nernst  has  discovered  that  certain  combinations  would 
conduct  at  high  temperatures.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  his 
lamp,  to  heat  the  filament  before  it  will  glow,  which  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  system  ;  but  the  filament,  being  non-com- 
bustible, does  not  need  to  be  enclosed  in  a  vacuum-bulb,  which 
is  of  course  vastly  in  its  favor.  The  preliminary  heating  may  be 
done  with  a  match  or  an  alcohol  torch,  or  may  be  accomplished 
automatically  by  the  electric  current ;  but  the  self-lighting  lamps 
are  much  more  expensive  than  the  others.  Says  the  writer  of  a 
description  in  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (Septem- 
ber 1)  : 

"All  the  mechanism  of  an  ordinary  lamp  is  in  the  socket, 
which  is  slightly  larger  than  the  old  Edison  socket.  The  lamp 
bulbs  are  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  16  candle-power  bulb,  and 
give  a  candle-power  of  25.  In  the  photograph  .  .  .  the  lamp 
with  the  open  bulb  is  started  by  the  flame  of  a  match.  A  Xernst 
filament,  it  may  be  said  again,  is  ordinarily  renewable  after  300 
hours 

"A  new  factory  has  been  erected  by  the  Allgemeine  Elek- 
/'  i~i/ats-Gesetlscliaft,  and  the  manufacture  in  quantities  has 
already  begun.  The  company  operates  one  of  the  largest  incan- 
descent-lamp factories  in  the  world.  Its  continuing  to  manufac- 
ture incandescent  lamps,  while  claiming  a  much  greater  econ- 


omy for  the  Xernst  lamp,  might  lead  to  misunderstandings. 
The  company,  therefore,  makes  the  announcement  that  it  does 
not  think  that  the  Xernst  lamp  will  so  soon  take  the  place  of  the 
incandescent  lamp,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  course  of 
time  it  will  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  use  of  incan- 
descent lamps  and  on* the  employment  of  arc-lamps  as  well." 

The  company's  pavilion  in  the  German  court  of  honor  in  Elec- 
tricity Building  has  its  interior  entirely  illuminated  by  Xernst 
lamps,  some  300  lamps  being  distributed  over  the  walls  and  the 
domed  ceiling  of  the  structure. 


SINGLE-RAIL  TRACTION. 

TV  If  AXY  single-rail  roads  have  been  devised  or  proposed,  some 
*■*■*■  of  them  more  curious  than  practical.  One  form,  however, 
known  in  France  as  the  Decauville  system,  is  in  very  wide  use 
in  Europe  and  in  British  India,  altho  almost  unknown  in  this 
country.     It  is  thus  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris.  July  21)  : 

"In  the  Decauville   single-rail  railway,  the  vehicle,  borne  by 
two  wheels  placed   tandem,  rolls  on  one  rail.     The  vehicle  and 


SINGLE-RAIL   ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILE. 

its  load  are  balanced  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
ary  to  keep  it  in  equilibrium  when  in  motion,  which  can  be  done 
with  a  slight  expenditure  of  energy. 

"  If  the  wagon  is  drawn  by  a  horse,  the  animal  is  placed  at  its 
side,  and  a  light  bow,  fixed  to  the  seat,  prevents  its  tipping  to 
one  side  or  the  other  ;  if  it  is  pushed  by  a  man,  he  uses  a  fixed 
handle,  which  effects  the  same  result. 

"This  mode  of  transportation  is  very  economical,  because  the 
single  rail  is  cheap  and  can  without  inconvenience  be  laid  on  the 
edge  of  even  the  narrowest  roads,  and  it  is  greatly  in  use  at 
present. 

"In  British  India  it  has  been  slightly  modified.  The  axle  for 
preserving  the  balance  of  the  system  bears  a  light  but  large 
wheel,  which  rolls  on  the  ground  ;  it  is  like  the  balance-float  of 
a  pirogue.  The  weight  of  the  load  bears  almost  entirely  on  the 
rail.     Vehicles  of  this  kind  are  usually  drawn  by  oxen. 

"  Messrs.  Mavor  and  Coulson,  of  Glasgow,  have  had  the  idea 
of  applying  mechanical  traction  to  this  kind  of  vehicle.  A  bat- 
tery of  accumulators  and  a  motor  are  arranged  between  the  two 
driving-wheels,  and  impart  motion  to  them. 

"A  vehicle  thus  equipped  will  carry  only  about  a  quarter  of  a 
ton,  but  two  others  may  be  coupled  to  it,  earning  each  a  ton. 
The  service  is  remarkably  swift,  the  mechanical  motor  being 
more  active  than  an  animal,  especially  when  the  latter  is  an  ox." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  New  Use  for  Carbonic  Acid.— The  destruction  of 
rats  by  carbonic  acid,  especially  in  case  of  epidemics,  is  recom- 
mended by  Paul  Apery,  a  druggist  in  Constantinople,  so  we  are 
told  by  the  Zeitsclirift  fur  die  gesammte  Kohlensdure-lndus- 
tric.  Apery  describes  at  length  the  advantages  of  this  method, 
which  was  discovered  by  accident.     In   Xovember  of  last  year, 
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on  board  the  Polis  Mytilnu,  a  death  from  plague  occurred  while 
the  ship  was  in  the  harbor  of  Trieste.  When  the  vessel  was  dis- 
infected, it  was  noted  as  very  surprising  at  first  that  there  were 
do  rats  on  board.  But  when  several  barrels  of  molasses  (the 
contents  of  which  were  in  a  state  of  fermentation)  were  removed, 
a  quantity  of  dead  rats  were  found.  It'was  evident  that  they 
had  been  killed  by  the  carbonic  acid  that  streamed  from  the 
casks.  Apery  recommends,  therefore,  that  nuts,  cheese,  fat, 
etc..  be  placed  in  the  hold  of  an  infected  ship  to  attract  the  rats. 
Then  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  the  gas  may 
be  turned  among  the  vermin.  By  reason  of  its  great  specific 
gravity,  the  gaseous  carbonic  acid  will  remain  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hold.  When  the  rats  have  been  killed,  the  fumes  can  be 
cleared  off  either  by  means  of  ordinary  ventilation,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, by  an  air-pump  ;  after  which  the  dead  rats  can  be  disin- 
fected and  removed.  The  advantages  claimed  by  Apery  for  this 
method  are  the  following:  i.  When  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
poured  thus  on  the  rats,  tbey  have  no  longer  the  strength  to 
escape,  but  die  where  they  are.  2.  It  is  the  cheapest  possible 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  3.  The  carbonic  acid  has  no  odor, 
is  not  inflammable,  and  destroys  nothing.  4.  The  height  to 
which  the  gas  is  allowed  to  rise  in  the  hold  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled. 5.  The  gas  penetrates  into  all  holes  and  crannies.  6. 
No  evil  effects  remain,  and  the  space  can  be  used  immediately 
after  ventilation.  To  some  extent  this  method  can  be  used  also 
in  cellars  and  houses. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


FACTS  AND    HYPOTHESES. 

SCIENTIFIC  men  are  often  mistaken  in  their  hypotheses,  sel- 
dom in  their  facts.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
author  of  an  editorial  in  the  London  'Times  (September  6) ,  re- 
viewing the  recent  address  of  the  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  public  often  confuses 
the  one  kind  of  mistake  with  the  other,  and  hence  that  scientific 
fact  does  not  always  meet  with  the  popular  acknowledgment 
that  it  should  have.     Says  The  Times  : 

"  There  are  many  subjects  in  relation  to  which  the  public  might 
derive  benefit  from  the  constant  application  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge ;  some  in  which  this  application  might  be  made  by  each  in- 
dividual for  himself;  some  in  which  it  can  be  made  only  by  the 
intervention  of  the  legislature.  To  take  but  one  illustration, 
much  has  lately  been  discovered  with  regard  to  the  methods  and 
channels  by  which  contagious  diseases  are  diffused  among  the 
community.  We  know,  for  example,  that  tuberculous  diseases 
are  largely  diffused  by  the  consumption  of  unboiled  milk,  and 
that  enteric  [typhoid]  fever  is  largely  due  to  defective  sewerage 
arrangements.  But  a  very  great  number  of  people  feed  their 
children  on  unboiled  milk,  without  a  thought  of  inquiry  into  the 
health  of  the  cows  from  which  it  was  derived  ;  and  many  local 
authorities  are  content  to  leave  the  sewerage  of  the  districts  un- 
der their  control  in  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  condition.  Pub- 
lic opinion  does  not  enforce  the  necessary  individual  precaution 
in  the  former  case,  nor  the  necessary  corporate  precaution  in  the 
latter.  People  say  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
danger,  or  in  the  efficiency  of  the  proposed  safeguard.  One  or 
the  other  is  regarded  as  a  scientific  '  fad, '  and  we  are  told  that 
men  of  science  have  often  been  wrong.  Granted  ;  but  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  only  been  wrong  in  their  hypotheses,  very  sel- 
dom in  their  facts.  When  a  new  fact  is  observed,  the  first  duty 
of  the  inquirer  is  to  consider  how  it  has  been  brought  about,  and 
the  best  available  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  conjecture,  to 
construct  a  hypothetical  explanation,  and  to  bring  this  to  the  test 
of  experiment.  If  it  bear  the  test,  the  hypothesis  becomes  estab- 
lished, and  takes  rank  as  a  doctrine,  which  is  true,  and  whicli 
may  in  its  turn  be  used  to  explain  other  occurrences.  In  some 
cases,  it  does  not  bear  the  test  of  experiment,  and  then  it  has  to 
be  abandoned  and  forgotten.  'The  world  little  knowsV  wrote 
Faraday,  '  how  many  of  the  thoughts  and  theories  which  have 
passed  through  the  mind  of  a  scientific  investigator  have  been 
crushed  in  silence  and  secrecy  by  his  own  severe  criticism  and 
adverse  examination  ;  that  in  the  most  successful  instances  not 
a  tenth  of  the  suggestions,  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  the  prelimi- 
nary conclusions,  have  been  realized.'  Unfortunately,  unveri- 
fied hypotheses  sometimes  escape  from  the  control  of  their  origi- 


nator, and  receive  such  general  acceptance  as  magazine  articles 
or  paragraphs  can  confer.  Sometimes  they  pass  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  man  of  science,  who  desires  only  to  increase  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  and  are  turned  to  profitable  account  by  the 
charlatan,  who  desires  only  to  make  money  out  of  the  credulity 
of  the  ignorant.  In  science,  as  in  other  directions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  factitious  ;  and  the 
part  of  wisdom  is  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  conclusions  of  the 
former,  with  as  much  care  as  should  be  taken  to  avoid  being 
victimized  by  the  latter." 


THE   WEATHER    BUREAU    AND    THE    GALVES- 
TON  STORM. 

THE  success  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  its  forecast  of  the 
great  storm  that  swept  over  Galveston  deserves  wider  no- 
tice than  has  been  given  to  it.  Papers  that  are  quick  to  note  and 
comment  on  the  failure  of  a  forecast  seem  to  have  no  eyes  for  a 
conspicuous  instance  of  fulfilment.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  how- 
ever, in  the  following  editorial  puts  the  credit  where  it  belongs. 
It  says : 

"The  great  value  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  remarkable 
correctness  of  its  observations,  all  things  considered,  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  It  gave  warn- 
ing of  the  recent  hurricane  days  before  it  manifested  itself  on 
the  Texas  coast.  It  anticipated  its  course  from  the  vicinity  of 
San  Domingo  until  it  reached  Cuban  waters,  where  it  made  a 
deflection  no  human  skill  could  have  foreseen.  The  bureau  was 
not  caught  napping,  however.  It  sent  out  its  hurricane  signals 
both  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  coast,  and  when  the 
storms  turned  from  the  north  of  Cuba  westward  the  bureau 
turned  its  attention  to  Texas,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
nearly  thirty-six  hours  before  the  disaster,  warned  the  people  of 
Galveston  of  its  coming,  and  during  that  day  extended  its  sig- 
nals all  along  the  Texas  coast,  thus  preventing  vessels  from 
leaving.  Of  course  the  observers  could  not  know  what  terrible 
energy  it  would  gain  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

The  writer  says  in  closing  : 

"  In  times  gone  by  it  has  been  the  habit  to  jeer  at  Old  Probabili- 
ties, and  whenever  a  prediction  failed  of  verification  to  condemn 
the  Weather  Bureau  as  unreliable  and  not  worth  the  expense  of 
its  maintenance.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  its  oper- 
ators have  gained  in  skill,  and  its  record  now  is  of  a  character  of 
which  its  officials  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  and  which 
amply  justifies  whatever  expense  it  may  entail  by  its  great  sa- 
ving of  life  and  property.  There  are  still  some  unreasonable 
persons  who  flout  at  the  Bureau  every  time  its  'predictions  '  fail 
of  verification.  They  do  not  take  into  account  that  its  '  predic- 
tions '  are 'probabilities  '  only,  and  that  in  unsettled  weather, 
especially  in  the  region  of  Chicago,  where  the  influences  of  the 
lake  are  uncertain  factors  to  deal  with,  even  probabilities  are 
sometimes  hazardous.  In  no  instance,  however,  when  a  storm 
is  on  its  way  or  the  wind  at  a  distance  has  reached  a  certain  ve- 
locity, has  the  Bureau  failed  in  its  forecasts.  Its  'probabilities  ' 
are  rapidly  becoming  certainties." 


Hydrogen  in  the  Air. — That  pure  air  contains  free  hy- 
drogen has  been  established  by  the  measurements  of  M.  Armand 
Gautier,  a  French  chemist,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  not  an  im- 
purity, like  the  hydrocarbon  gases  found  near  large  cities,  but 
an  unfailing  constituent,  since  it  exists  even  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  freest  from  contamination.  Says  a  report  in  Cosmos  of 
a  paper  on  the  subject  read  by  M.  Gautier  on  July  9  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences : 

"After  having  experimented  on  the  air  of  the  city  and  that  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  that  of  high  mountains,  M.  Armand  Gau- 
tier, to  get  rid  of  the  fermentations  that  take  place  even  at  great 
elevations  and  of  emanations  from  neighboring  valleys,  has  at- 
tempted to  collect  sea-air,  which  is  more  remote  from  these  influ- 
ences and  which  the  prevailing  winds  bring  without  break  from 
the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  He  took  his  station  on 
the  lighthouse  of   Roches-Douvres,  and,   availing   himself  of   a 
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long-continued  northwest  wind,  he  was  able  to  collect  specimens 
of  air  that  had  traversed  great  distances  over  the  sea  and  had 
thus  been  freed  from  all  influences  of  the  land.  The  experi- 
ments made  in  this  place  have  confirmed  the  results  obtained 
earlier.  As  we  eliminate  all  the  influences  of  the  soil,  of  vege- 
tation, and  of  cities,  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  air  disappear,  but 
free  hydrogen  persists.  Mr.  Gautier  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
pure  air  contains  normally  about  two  ten-millionths  of  its  volume 
of  free  hydrogen,  to  which  is  added  from  the  exhalations  and 
fermentations  of  the  soil,  vegetables,  and  animals,  or  is  brought 
in  from  human  industries,  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrocarbons, 
whose  quantity  is  relatively  large  in  populous  cities,  smaller  in 
the  country,  very  slight  on  rocky  plateaus  and  high  mountain 
peaks,  and  is  almost  lacking  in  pure  air  in  motion  in  the  loftiest 
regions  of  the  atmosphere." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


USE   OF    UMBRELLAS    IN   WAR. 

SINCE  the  day  when  the  user  of  the  first  umbrella  in  London 
was  mobbed  on  the  streets,  this  useful  article  has  never  ac- 
quired dignity  in  the  eyes  of  Western  nations.  Altho  an  em- 
blem of  royalty  in  the  East,  it  has  been  accorded  scant  respect 
with  us,  and  even  its  theft  is  regarded  as  rather  a  joke  than  a 
misdemeanor.  It  was  therefore  with  fear  and  trembling  that,  in 
a  discussion  on  ambulance  service  for  troops  in  the  field,  Surgeon- 
Major  Valentine  Matthews,  of  the  British  army,  recently  sug- 
gested that  under  certain  circumstances  it  might  be  used  by 
troops.  His  suggestion  applies  only  to  the  hospital  service  ;  but 
Tke  Hospital,  which  commends  it,  believes  that  it  might  be  ex- 
tended still  further.  Much  of  the  suffering  borne  by  those  who 
have  to  lie  for  hours  on  the  field  is  not,  it  says,  due  to  wounds  so 
much  as  to  the  blazing  sun  or  the  pouring  rain.     It  continues  : 

"Surgeon-Major  Matthews  says  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
the  regimental  ambulance  wagons  were  provided  with  some  form 
of  curtain,  something  of  the  nature  of  a  light  sunblind,  readily 
detachable,  which  might  be  supported  on  light  poles,  say  two 
feet  high,  and  put  over  the  wounded  in  the  ditch  or  other  shelter 
to  which  they  may  have  been  temporarily  brought,  or  to  which 
they  may  have  crawled.  It  has  also  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
says  he  mentions  this  at  the  risk  of  exciting  some  ridicule,  that 
some  temporary  shelter  might  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  umbrel- 
las. A  large  umbrella  of  suitable  color,  marked  conspicuously 
with  the  Geneva  Cross,  with  a  flap  or  curtain,  forming  an  article 
something  between  a  carriage  umbrella  and  an  umbrella  tent, 
might  be  employed.  It  should  have  a  spike  at  the  end  of  the 
stick,  and  be  pitched  under  cover  not  upright  but  obliquely,  an- 
chorwise,  and  he  believes  that  in  this  way  shelter  might  be  pro- 
vided for  two  or  three  men,  and  that  by  the  use  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  such  articles  some  of  the  suffering  due  to  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  sun  or  the  weather  might  be  averted." 

'The  Hospital' s  comment  is  as  follows: 

"  We  do  not  think  that  the  author  of  this  suggestion  need  apol- 
ogize. Shelter  tents  have  been  much  used  in  other  armies,  even 
for  those  who  were  not  wounded,  and  as  for  the  umbrella,  most 
of  our  ideas  as  to  fitness  are  purely  conventional.  Of  course, 
the  idea  of  a  soldier  doing  sentry-go  under  an  umbrella  is  ab- 
surd. But  is  it  more  absurd  than  the  very  familiar  sight  of  a 
sentry  walking  up  and  down  Pall  Mall  in  the  pouring  rain  with- 
out one?  The  Boers  are  without  prejudice  in  military  matters, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  '  commandeered  '  for  the  war  they  are 
said  to  have  bought  up  all  the  umbrellas  in  the  country.  They 
knew  their  native  rains,  and,  soldiers  or  no  soldiers,  they  did  not 
see  why  they  should  get  wet." 


restores  to  vitiated  air  its  vital  and  wholesome  quality.  Bioxid 
or  peroxid  of  sodium  is  used  by  the  Frenchmen,  and  they  assert 
that  in  process  of  decomposition,  presumably  at  normal  tempera- 
tures, it  gives  off  oxygen  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  the  car- 
bonic acid  produced  by  human  breath  and  burning  of  gas.  The 
discoverers  assert  that  by  the  application  of  their  process  divers 
and  others  who  have  to  spend  time  under  water  or  in  tunnels  or 
mines  can  have  pure  air  created  and  continually  renewed  inside 
of  an  aluminum  helmet,  which  is  coated  on  the  inside  with  a 
preparation  of  the  bioxid  of  sodium." 


RECENT  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

TV  /FEDICAL  men,  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  T/ie  Eve- 
1VX  ning  Post  (New  York),  in  a  report  of  the  recent  medical 
congress  in  that  city,  are  now  extremely  confident  of  their  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  tuberculosis  if  it  can  be  seen  in  time.  The  sani- 
tarium treatment  of  the  disease  has  been  very  successful,  and 
we  have  begun  to  realize  that  not  drugs  and  change  of  climate, 
but  fresh  air,  good  food,  freedom  from  care,  and  the  constant 
encouragement  and  direction  of  a  medical  adviser  are  the  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  writer  also 
points  out  important  advances  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
losis.    He  says : 

"In  one  communication  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  general 
family  history  might  give  valuable  hints.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus  begins  to  grow  in  the  human  body,  it  com- 
mences to  elaborate  toxins  that  get  into  the  general  circulation. 
These  are  especially  liable  to  affect  any  organ  within  the  body 
that  is  not  up  to  the  normal  standard  of  health.  If,  for  instance, 
the  patient  comes  of  a  family  of  dyspeptics,  then  the  stomach  is 
likely  to  be  affected  early;  if  of  a  rheumatic  family,  then  joint 
symptoms  will  be  observed.  Attention  to  the  family  history, 
then,  may  enable  the  practitioner  to  suspect  the  preliminary 
stages  of  tuberculosis  long  before  any  physical  signs  would  fur- 
nish sufficient  grounds  for  a  diagnosis.  The  Roentgen  rays  are 
of  some  service,  too,  but  there  was  a  new  method  presented  at 
this  congress  that  promises  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
in  its  earliest  stages  a  simple  procedure.  The  method  suggested 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  at  present  for  the  assured  rec- 
ognition of  typhoid  fever.  If  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  typhoid 
patient  be  added  to  a  culture  of  typhoid  bacilli,  it  causes  the 
bacilli  to  become  massed  together,  to  become  agglutinated.  The 
blood  of  a  person  who  either  has  not  or  has  not  had  typhoid  will 
not  cause  this  reaction  to  take  place.  Professor  Arloing,  of  Mar- 
seilles, has  discovered  that  a  similar  reaction  takes  place  if  the 
blood  of  a  tuberculous  patient  be  added  to  a  liquid  culture  of  tu- 
bercle bacilli.  Early  diagnosis  then  becomes  easy.  If  tubercu- 
losis can  be  discovered  with  certainty  in  its  incipient  stages,  its 
cure  is  comparatively  simple." 


Indefinite  Renewal  of  Vitiated  Air.— "The  scientific 
world,"  says  Electricity,  "is  deeply  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment ...  of  the  discovery  by  the  French  chemists,  MM.  Des- 
grez  and  Balthazard,  of  a  process  for  renewing  air  indefinitely. 
As  described,  the  method  employed  by  these  chemists  completely 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES,     . 

Temperature  of  the  Upper  Air.— Observations  described  by  Herge- 
sell  in  Petermann's  MittheUungen  show  that :  "Even  at  a  height  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  the  daily  variation  of  temperature  is  very  slight,  being  only  a 
few  tenths  of  a  degree  during  the  night  and  30  to  40  C.  during  the  day  at  an 
elevation  of  800  metres  [2,600  feet].  ...  At  a  height  of  10,000  metres  [32,600 
feet]  .  .  .  the  vertical  decrease  of  temperature  may  exceed  400  C.  [72°F.], 
but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  regarding  the  dependence  of  air  temperature 
on  elevation."— T/ans/a/iou  made  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

To  Work  Petrolfum  under  the  Sea.— A  committee  has  been  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Devi,  member  of  the  Russian  Mining  Depart- 
ment, to  decide  the  question  of  the  exploration  of  petroleum  under  the  sea, 
near  Baku.  The  chief  points  to  be  decided  are.  according  to  The  Eugii: 
ing  and  Mining Journal ';  <ii  The  suggestion  of  the  Technical  Committee 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Baku  oil-fields  to  reclaim  that  part  of  the  sea  by 
filling  it  in,  so  that  the  new  petroleum  plots  may  be  joined  to  the  old  plots 
and  so  form  one  field,  or  to  reclaim,  by  some  special  means,  single  spots 
forming  islets  not  connected  with  the  mainland.  To  ascertain  the  depth  of 
the  sea  over  the  submarine  petroleum  deposits  and  the  extent  of  that  zone. 
(2)  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents  to  workmen  by 
fire,  and  also  for  securing  the  works  on  the  submarine  oil  pots  from  de- 
struction and  from  the  access  of  the  sea  water  into  the  tubes  of  the  wells 
and  the  wasting  of  the  oil  from  fountains.  (3)  What  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  new  works  on  the  sea  from  interfering  with  the 
shipping  entering  or  leaving  the  port  of  Baku. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE     NEW     "HALL    OF     CHRIST"     AT 
CHAUTAUQUA. 

'  I  "HE  first  institution  devoted  wholly  to  a  study  of  Christ,  now 
J-  in  course  of  erection  at  Chautauqua,  has  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  press.  Mr.  Paul  J.  Pelz,  the  architect  of  the 
building,  gives  the  following  description  of  it  in  the  Chautauqua 
.  /  ssembly  Herald : 

"  I  believe  this  building  is  a  forerunner,  and  that  eventually 
every  city  in  the  land  will  have  its  own  Hall  of  the  Christ.  I  do 
not  consider  that  it  will  be  a  temple  of  worship  as  generally  un- 
derstood by  that  term.  It  is  in  reality  a  place  where  spiritual 
truths  will  be  taught,  the  same  as  is  every  other  science.     This 


THE   HALL  OF  CHRIST   AT  CHAUTAUQCA. 
Courtesy  of  The  Christian  Herald. 

will  be  irrespective  of  creed  and  denomination  ;  not  a  house  of 
prayer,  but  a  house  where  Christian  people  go  for  enlightenment 
in  matters  transcendental.  It  is  for  all  who  believe  that  Christ 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  divine,  and  is  for  all  Christians  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

"Here  classes  will  be  formed,  lectures  given  and,  if  desired, 
illustrated  descriptions  of  the  Holy  Land  and  scenes  identified 
with  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  Chautauqua  is  a  place 
where  all  denominations  meet  on  an  equal  footing.  It  is  the 
neutral  territory  for  all  creeds,  and  hence  is  preeminently  the 
place  for  such  a  building.  Ritualism  is  to  have  no  place  here, 
but  all  are  to  meet  in  the  lite  of  Christ ;  hence,  it  is  to  be  a  com- 
mon ground  for  spiritual  exercise,  as  a  gymnasium  is  devoted  to 
muscular  training." 

In  architecture  the  building  is  Roman-Greek,  because  Christ 
made  His  appearance  when  the  Roman  application  of  the  Greek 
lines  was  the  dominant  style  in  the  architecture  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  mind  is  thus  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
thought  and  expression  of  those  days.  The  site  chosen  is  a 
grove  on  rising  ground  near  the  classic  Hall  of  Philosophy.  The 
following  additional  details  are  given  in  The  Assembly  Herald : 

"The  building  is  to  be  reached  by  steps  leading  to  a  pillared 
portico  from  which  entrance  is  gained  to  the  Hall.  .  .  .  From 
either  side  of  the  building,  just  beyond  the  entrance,  extends  a 
wjng,  the  one  to  the  east  to  be  devoted  to  sacred  art  showing  the 
Christ  as  idealized  through  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  that 
on  the  west  works  on  the  life  of  Christ.  From  the  entrance  the 
hall  extends  unobstructed  for  seventy  feet  to  the  apse,  under 
which  is  a  raised  platform  leading  back  through  an  arch  to  the 
statue  of  Christ.  The  platform  is  gained  by  small  stairways 
leading  from  either  side  of  the  Hall.  The  Hall  itself  is  to  be 
lighted  by  a  series  of  windows  located  high  in  the  walls,  thus 
leaving  a  large  space  between  the  wainscot  and  the  windows  for 
mural  decorations  .  .  .  These  mural  paintings  are  to  give  the 
keynote  and  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  the  interior  scheme 
of  decoration." 

When  asked  as  to  these  paintings,  Mr.  Pelz  said  . 

"Our  Lord  always  used  parables  to  impart  His  divine  truth, 


and  it  is  my  idea  to  here  illustrate  these  parables,  as  I  hold  that 
a  spiritual  truth  is  more  clearly  impressed  on  the  mind  by  a  natu- 
ral truth  or  a  picture  rather  than  by  an  abstract  proposition,  an 
idea  I  have  held  since  when  as  a  boy  I  first  saw  an  illustrated 
Bible. 

"In  order  to  give  the  proper  form,  these  paintings  should  not 
be  a  series  of  framed  pictures  but  a  continuous  picture,  with  the 
divisions  between  the  parables  suggested  by  objects  falling  natu- 
rally into  the  paintings,  as  trees  or  buildings.  Of  this  the  clear- 
est idea  will  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  dome  paintings  in  the 
United  States  capitol  by  Brumidi." 

Mr.  Pelz  believes  the  fifty  or  more  parables  can  be  thus  ar- 
ranged. Certain  of  these  portrayals  may  be  adaptations  of  exist- 
ing pictures  by  good  masters ;  some  of  them,  for  instance,  the 
parable  of  "The  Mustard  Seed,"  might  of  themselves  constitute 
the  divisions  ;  while  others,  as  "The  Pearl  without  Price,"  might 
be  represented  by  single  figures. 


EVIDENCE   OF   DESIGN    IN    HISTORY. 

T  N  a  general  way,  the  course  of  human  events  has  always  been 
J-  ascribed  by  religiously  minded  persons  to  the  direction  of 
the  gods  or  of  a  divine  Providence.  No  systematic  attempt, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  made  to  examine  the  whole  se- 
quence of  historic  events  from  the  earliest  period  now  made 
known  by  modern  archeology  to  the  time  in  which  we  live,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  these  events  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  for  and  arranged. 

With  the  spirit  of  another  Paley  examining  into  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  human  eye,  Mr.  William  Larminie,  an  English  his- 
torical student,  devotes  a  lengthy  article  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  (September)  to  a  survey  of  universal  history.  We  have 
now  reached  a  stage,  he  points  out,  at  which  we  can  take  such 
a  wide  survey  with  greater  profit  than  at  any  previous  period. 
Thanks  to  archeological  research,  the  history  of  man  now  ex- 
tends back  some  eight  thousand  or  nine  thousand  years.  The 
scene  presented  by  the  globe  even  as  late  as  three  thousand  years 
ago  furnishes  a  wonderful  contrast  to  that  of  to-day.  "Let  us  look 
at  a  map, "  says  Mr.  Larminie,  "  and  compare  the  illuminated  area 
of  civilization  [three  thousand  years  ago]  with  the  regions  outside 
it.  We  realize  how  insignificant  is  the  islet  of  light  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness,  what  a  mere  handsbreadth  it  is  of  blue  against  a 
whole  heaven  of  threatening  storm-clouds. "  Only  in  the  tiny  space 
represented  by  Egypt,  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  a  few  islets  in  the  ^Egean,  and  of  the 
European  continent  about  as  much  as  would  now  be  equaled  by 
half  a  dozen  English  counties,  do  we  find  communities  living 
a  settled  life.  China,  Japan,  and  India  are  isolated  worlds  sur- 
rounded by  vast  and  savage  tracts.     Says  the  writer: 

"Thirty  centuries  ago  the  world  was  without  literature  and 
without  art — except  in  one  or  two  favored  localities.  Outside  of 
these  it  had  neither  literature,  nor  art,  nor  philosophy,  nor  sci- 
ence, nor  religion,  nor  government.  The  thirty  centuries  have 
given  it  a  dozen  literatures  rich  and  magnificent,  art  in  profu- 
sion, philosophy  without  end,  science  as  we  now  know  it.  the 
Christian  religion,  and  its  two  great  rivals,  Buddhism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism. They  have  given  it  that  which  in  one  respect  is 
the  most  striking  gift  of  all,  a  settled  condition  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment over  vast  areas  that  never  before  knew  it,  the  one  con- 
dition that  permits  of  the  existence  of  all  the  foregoing.  The  mod- 
ern map  reverses  the  ancient ;  and  whereas  the  settled  order  and 
the  deliberate  effort  to  pursue  the  arts  of  civilization  were  once 
the  exception,  an  exception  in  constant  danger  of  extinction,  the 
settled  order  is  now  the  rule,  and  the  unsettled  and  inferior  or- 
ganizations are  everywhere  retreating  into  the  remoter  corners 
of  the  earth 

"We  see  unrolled  before  us  m  truth  a  great  drama  of  main- 
acts  and  countless  characters,  at  once  rapid  in  movement  and 
complex  ;  of  complexity  ever  growing,  yet  evolving  itself  with 
a  certainty  that  knows  no  hesitation,  and  developing  crisis  after 
crisis,  each  grander  and  more  astonishing  than  its  predecessor ; 
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the  whole  marked  by  the  unquestionable  stamp  of  unity,  a  progress 
that,  in  spite  of  particular  losses  and  tragic  failures,  is  too  large  to 
endure  denial.  When  we  contemplate  such  a  series  of  events,  a 
result  already  so  immense,  and  promising  to  become  the  parent 
of  other  results  still  more  gigantic,  are  we  not  forced  to  inquire 
if  this  concatenation  of  things  is  mere  accident,  or  does  it  as  cer- 
tainly imply  a  designer  as  the  watch  implies  the  maker,  or  the 
Lear  or  Hamlet  the  poet's  constructive  mind?  " 

Mr.  Larminie  leaves  out  India  and  the  far  East  in  his  survey. 
In  themselves  and  in  the  number  of  human  beings  which  these 
civilizations  have  influenced,  they  are  of  huge  importance,  he 
remarks  ;  but  they  have  as  yet  taken  little  part  in  that  energetic, 
militant  movement  of  universal  history  which  has  culminated  in 
modern  civilization.  India,  indeed,  has  had  great  influence  on 
the  purely  intellectual  and  philosophical  world  outside  her  own 
borders,  and  it  is  probable,  says  Mr.  Larminie,  that  "the  old 
speculation  of  India  is  at  last  destined  to  exercise  a  world-wide 
influence  ;  and-her  age-long  isolation,  terminated  by  the  remark- 
able ascendancy  of  the  most  western  power  in  the  Old  World,  is 
probably  part  of  the  larger  unfolding  of  the  human  drama  of 
which  the  future  has  to  show  the  significance." 

Mr.  Larminie  traces  in  detail  what  may  be  called  the  dramatic 
significance  of  western  civilization,  from  its  beginnings  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt,  to  its  later  developments  in  Phoenicia,  Pales- 
tine, Greece,  Rome,  medieval  and  modern  Europe.  In  each 
instance,  he  finds  soil  and  climate  of  the  dominant  countries  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  peoples  who  found  their  way 
thither,  and  these  peoples  thus  furnished  in  wondrous  fashion 
with  an  environment  that  protects  and  draws  forth  their  peculiar 
traits  and  thus  enables  them  to  play  the  part  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted  by  temperament  in  the  universal  drama  of  progress. 
Thus  with  Greece : 

"Had  the  Greeks  been  placed  in  Scandinavia  or  Iceland,  or 
even  Spain,  would  not  their  genius  have  been  wholly  wasted? 
Had  their  isles  and  peninsulas  been  occupied  by  a  people  of  Ro- 
man type,  where  would  have  been  the  delicate  intellectual  and 
artistic  culture?  Indeed,  the  Greeks  themselves  were  not  equal 
in  all  their  branches.  Had  the  whole  race  been  Dorian  we 
should  hardly  have  seen  an  Athens.  Not  only  was  Greece  thus 
rightly  placed  with  reference  to  Africa  and  Asia,  and  provided 
with  a  people  able  to  profit  by  such  opportunities,  it  had  the 
third  cooperating  factor  of  physical  conformation.  It  was  shel- 
tered against  invasion,  far  more  effectually  than  Italy,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  regions  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  like  a  series  of 
water-tight  compartments  in  a  ship.  The  small  size  of  its  iso- 
lated territories  led  to  the  formation  of  great  numbers  of  small 
states,  none  sufficiently  powerful  to  crush  the  individuality  of 
the  others.  These  states  were  a  kind  of  miniature  anticipation 
of  those  of  modern  Europe,  tho  united  by  language  and  many 
other  bonds,  effectually  divided  by  their  jealous  spirit  of  politi- 
cal independence.  Centralization  would  have  been  fatal  to  their 
peculiar  growth.  When,  however,  that  culture  was  brought  to 
its  height  and  had  received  at  Athens  the  seal  and  stamp  of  in- 
disputable supremacy,  the  course  of  events  took  a  new  turn  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  This  had  two  aspects.  The  progress  of 
civilization  had  hitherto  been  northwestward.  One  would  natu- 
rally have  expected  it  to  continue  that  course  from  Greece.  But 
it  did  not.  Italy,  in  spite  of  its  Greek  colonies,  seemed  to  offer 
an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  spread  of  Greek  culture.  But, 
while  the  spread  of  this  influence  in  Italy  would  have  quite  un- 
fitted Rome  for  her  destinies,  in  the  East  it  had  a  great  part  to 
play.  In  the  lands  of  old  civilization,  it  was  first  destined  to  ex- 
hibit its  energies  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  to  enter  into  marvelous 
combinations,  for  which  in  the  West  there  would  have  been  no 
material." 

Then  came  the  hegemony  of  Macedon,  and  the  meteoric  ap- 
pearance of  Alexander.  "It  is  noteworthy, "  says  the  writer, 
"that  Alexander's  career  terminated  when  he  had  done  just 
what  was  required.  He  was  not  allowed  time  to  found  a  dy- 
nasty, to  consolidate  an  empire  greater  than  the  Persian.  For 
he  might  thus  have  rendered  the  career  of  Rome  impossible, 


even  if  he  had  not  realized  the  design  attributed  to  him  of  carry- 
ing his  arms  westward  when  the  East  was  all  subdued.  In  the 
latter  event  he  would  most  certainly  have  put  an  end  to  the  ca- 
reer of  the  Italian  city.  But  no  empire  he  could  have  founded 
would  have  done  the  work  of  Rome." 

Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  was  rapidly  pushing  forward,  "escap- 
ing dangers  of  every  kind — big  and  little,  near  and  distant"; 
and  until  it  had  played  its  magnificent  part  in  history,  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  world's  law  and  order,  as  Greece  had 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  world's  art,  literature,  and  philos- 
ophy, nothing  could  stop  its  triumphant  onrush.  This  wonder- 
ful race,  Mr.  Larminie  points  out,  was  placed  "just  in  the  pre- 
cise situation  where  it  had  the  greatest  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
its  gifts.  Italy,  the  central  Mediterranean  peninsula,  large, 
compact,  and  fertile,  was  the  natural  center  of  an  empire  which 
was  to  have  as  neighbors  at  opposite  extremities  the  Parthian 
and  the  Pict."  If  the  "naturalist  "  should  maintain  that  the  ca- 
reer of  Rome  was  "merely  the  outcome  of  ordinary  chances  and 
conditions,  let  him  tell  us,"  says  the  writer,  "why  such  a  power 
did  not  arise  in  Gaul  or  Spain  or  Africa  "  ;  and  if  Rome's  great- 
ness or  that  of  other  nations  is  attributed  by  the  naturalist  to  the 
automatic  outcome  of  geographic  environment,  how  is  it  that 
Rome,  Greece,  Judea,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt  no  longer  produce 
great  races  or  influence  the  world  at  crucial  epochs? 

Another  striking  event  is  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire into  two  halves,  each  destined  to  play  a  remarkable  part  in 
medieval  history.  This  was  precipitated  by  a  curious  geograph- 
ical fact — the  situation  of  Byzantium.  Why  did  such  a  site  as 
that  of  Constantinople  exist  at  all?  asks  Mr.  Larminie.  And  he 
answers : 

"There  is  no  other  like  it  in  the  world.  Why  was  it  found  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  why  did  it  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
Greek,  not  Latin,  influence?  Byzantium  was  an  old  city,  but  it 
had  remained  unimportant.  Its  situation  had  failed,  even  in 
Greek  hands,  to  make  it  populous  or  powerful,  much  less  the 
center  of  a  great  dominion.  Yet  there  the  situation  was  pre- 
pared from  of  old  by  nature,  and  ready  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  It 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  autocrat  of  Rome,  and  he  decided 
to  make  it  the  seat  of  government.  Rome  was  deserted,  the  mo- 
mentous change  being  carried  out  by  the  will  of  a  single  man. 
The  consequences  of  the  step  even  still  dominate  the  modern 
world.  The  withdrawal  of  the  governing  power  to  Constanti- 
nople not  only  left  the  West  more  exposed  to  attack,  but  decided 
that  its  future  development,  both  political  and  religious,  should 
take  place,  in  the  main,  on  Latin  lines,  apart  from  Greek  influ- 
ences. Christianity  was  the  only  Eastern  influence  admitted. 
But  its  specially  Greek  form  would  probably  have  been  as  incom- 
patible with  the  development  of  Europe  as  early  Greek  culture 
would  have  been  with  the  development  of  pagan  Rome.  Chris- 
tian Rome  was  left  a  clear  field  for  the  papacy  as  an  organizing 
power;  and  while  the  influence  of  Constantinople  led  inevitably 
to  the  separateness  of  the  Greek  Church,  with  its  yet-to-be-de- 
veloped consequences,  through  the  growth  of  Russia,  another 
gigantic  event  so  crippled  its  strength  as  wholly  to  destroy  for 
ages  its  power  of  rivalry  with  Rome.  This  event  was,  of  course, 
the  rise  of  Mohammedanism." 

Mr.  Larminie's  examination  of  the  significance  of  Mohamme- 
danism, of  the  "peculiar  piece  of  machinery  "  called  the  Norman 
Conquest,  of  the  various  incursions  of  the  Northern  barbarians 
upon  Southern  Europe,  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  of  the  rise 
of  Spain,  England,  and  Russia  to  vast  world-power,  is  exceed- 
ingly suggestive.     His  conclusions  are  momentous.     He  says  : 

"If  it  be  granted,  for  instance,  that  the  complex  contrivances 
of  animal  organisms  are  due  to  the  accumulation  of  survivals  of 
accidental  improvements,  we  shall  perceive  a  difference  between 
that  case  and  the  progress  of  improvements  in  the  organism  of 
human  society.  In  the  former  it  may  be  maintained  that  if  suffi- 
cient time  be  allowed,  a  million  failures  matter  little  compared 
with  one  success.  The  success  survives.  But  in  the  historical 
evolution  of  man,  whatever  may  have  happened  in  the  prehis- 
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toric  ages,  there  has  been  no  time  to  allow  of  the  correction  of 
mistakes,  no  opportunity  to  retrieve  failures.  The  disturbance 
even  of  any  of  the  main  factors  would  have  brought  the  whole 
scheme  to  ruin.  But  every  part  of  the  design  has  been  worked 
out  with  rapid  and  complete  success.  There  has  been  failure 
nowhere.  This  we  can  fully  appreciate  only  when  we  call  to 
mind  how  numerous  and  complex  were  the  factors.  In  every 
country  that  has  played  any  remarkable  part,  the  coexistence 
has  been  required  of:  fitness  of  physical  conditions;  fitness  of 
position  in  regard  to  other  countries  ;  fitness  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  people  ;  fitness  of  time.  Let  us  consider  the  com- 
plexity of  the  first  three  of  these,  and  that  they  are  every  one  the 
result  of  other  precedent  and  most  complex  conditions.  Let  us 
remember  that  each  complexity  depends  for  its  ultimate  effect  on 
its  relation  to  other  surrounding  complexities  of  equal  intricacy  ; 
that,  as  the  movement  grows  and  widens  with  the  introduction 
of  new  factors,  the  total  complexity  increases  in  geometrical 
ratio,  and  yet  that  there  never  has  been  the  slightest  hitch  in  the 
progress  of  the  drama,  neither  pause  nor  hesitation  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  evolution.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  conditions  enumerated  above,  there  must  be 
reckoned  special  contrivances,  so  to  speak,  such  as  in  the  physi- 
cal world  the  unique  position  of  Constantinople  ;  in  the  world  of 
men  the  appearance  at  particular  junctures  of  extraordinary  ge- 
nius. That  nature,  if  blind,  should  reserve  her  Alexanders,  her 
Caesars,  her  Napoleons,  for  the  exact  moment  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  carry  through  gigantic  changes,  seems  to  ascribe  over- 
much to  chance 

"Has  the  bark  of  human  civilization  sailed  so  swiftly  and 
prosperously  without  a  steersman,  propelled  by  chance  gales? 
The  waters  it  has  traversed  have  been  no  deep  and  open  sea 
swept  by  uniform  and  favorable  breezes,  over  which,  like  a  raft, 
it  might  drift  to  its  destination.  They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
abounded  in  narrow  and  winding  passages  full  of  rocks  and 
shoals  and  adverse  currents.  When  we  hear  that  a  ship,  on  a 
given  day,  has  left  the  shores  of  Britain  for  some  port  on  Indian 
or  Pacific  seas,  and  a  few  weeks  afterward  that  it  has  reached 
its  destination,  we  know  what  is  implied.  We  know  that  the 
ship  has  been  driven  by  steam,  that  it  has  been  steered  carefully 
and  with  assured  skill  over  Biscayan  waves,  through  Gibraltar 
Straits,  along  the  wide  Mediterranean  waters,  that  it  has  made, 
with  unerring  directness,  for  the  narrow  Channel  dug  through 
the  desert  sands,  has  threaded  it  rapidly,  has  traversed  steadily 
the  long  Red  Sea,  and,  emerging  at  length  upon  the  open  ocean, 
has  chosen  over  the  pathless  the  one  straight  path  which  will 
lead  it  to  Bombay,  or  Calcutta,  or  Melbourne.  If  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  believe  that  a  ship  without  steam,  without  rudder,  or 
without  pilot,  could  accomplish  such  a  voyage  in  equal  time,  or 
in  any  time,  we  may  likewise  hold  it  probable  that  the  bark  of 
human  civilization  has  sailed  so  far  in  safety  on  its  tortuous  and 
dangerous  course,  without  knowledge,  without  choice,  and  with- 
out guide." 

New  Light  on  the  Tower  of  Babel.— Some  interest- 
ing new  facts  relating  to  the  Tower  of  Babel  were  given  by  the 
French  savant,  De  Mely,  in  a  recent  session  of  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions.  The  information  is  based  on  a  newly  dis- 
covered manuscript  written  by  a  Greek  traveler  named  Harpo- 
cration,  and  shows  the  condition  of  the  tower  in  the  year  355  a.d. 
The  manuscript  has  now  been  published  by  order  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  The  following  summary  is  given  by  T/ie  Inde- 
pendent : 

"This  document  contains  the  description  of  a  Chaldee  temple 
which  Harpocratioa  visited,  and  of  which  he  gives  accurate 
measurements.  The  identity  of  the  temple  with  the  Birs-Nim- 
rud,  or  the  'Tower  of  Babel, '  lie  claims  can  not  be  doubted,  and 
this  is  the  oldest  important  account.  The  tower  was  renovated 
in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  this 
king  reports  in  the  inscription  he  caused  to  be  made  that  the 
tower  had  been  erected  forty-lwo  generations  before  his  times. 
Thanks  to  the  reports  of  Ilarpocration  we  now  know  that  as  late 
as  the  fourth  Christian  century  this  temple  was  still  a  place  of 
worship,  altho  it  ceased  to  be  sucb  some  time  before  380.  The 
tower  was  o)  kilometers  from  ('((■siphon,  south  of  Babylon.  It 
Consisted  of  a  very  wide  substructure,  75  feet  high,  the  sides 
being    1S4   meters.      In    the    middle  stood  a  four-cornered  tower, 


built  of  six  sections,  one  upon  the  other,  each  28  feet  high,  and 
upon  the  top  section  was  a  small  temple,  only  15  feet  high. 
These  seven  stories  together  made  the  structure  67  meters  high. 
The  ascent  to  the  temple  was  by  365  steps,  of  which  300  were  of 
silver  and  65  of  gold,  the  number  to  equal  the  days  of  the  year. 
The  division  into  seven  sections  corresponded  to  the  days  of  the 
week.  These  details  confirm  to  the  letter  the  conclusions  which 
Oppert  had  reached  through  his  measurements  on  the  ground." 


THE   PERSIAN    PASSION    PLAY. 

I^HE  great  religious  festival  of  that  division  of  Mohammedan- 
ism called  the  Shiah  sect,  which  includes  the  Persians  and 
some  other  Oriental  peoples,  is  the  Muharram  celebration,  held 
each  year  for  ten  days  in  commemoration  of  the  bloody  attack  upon 
the  sacred  descendants  of  Mohammed  by  the  Western  Moslems.  It 
consists  of  special  services  in  the  mosques,  of  historical  proces- 
sions, and  of  theatrical  performances,  generally  in  large  tents,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  history  of  the  death  of  Hussein,  the  proph- 
et's grandson,  is  acted  in  detail,  with  many  Oriental  exaggera- 
tions and  embellishments.  This  festival  forms  the  subject  of  an 
essay  in  Matthew  Arnold's  first  series  of  "Essays  in  Criticism." 
In  The  Evangelist  (Presb. ,  September  20),  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Shedd,  writing  from  Urumia,  in  Persia,  gives  an  account  of 
a  spectacle  of  this  nature  which  he  recently  witnessed  in  a  large 
public  square  in  that  town,  before  the  governor,  who  was  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood,  a  large  number  of  nobles,  several  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  a  dense  crowd  of  people.     He  writes  : 

"For  three  or  four  hours  the  processions,  twelve  or  fifteen  in 
number,  came  at  intervals,  varying  in  size  and  detail,  but  all 
representing  the  same  thing,  the  wreck  of  Hussein's  little  army 
as  the  victors  led  them  from  the  battle-field.  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  brought  away,  the  captive  women  and  children  are 
borne  on  horses  and  camels,  while  they  are  taunted  by  the  vic- 
tors with  gibes  and  tormented  with  whips  as  they  go,  and  the 
mourners  precede  or  follow,  showing  their  grief  with  Oriental 
vehemence.  A  few  of  the  processions  consisted  only  of  mourn- 
ers, while  in  others  there  were  none.  Several  were  very  elabo- 
rate, each  with  forty  or  fifty  horses,  six  or  eight  camels,  numer- 
ous litters,  men  in  chain  armor,  and  black-draped  biers  of  the 
dead.  Scores  of  women  and  children  were  among  the  captives, 
the  former  being  impersonated  by  men  dressed  like  women.  Great 
standards,  surmounted  by  curious  iron  frames  bearing  aloft  the 
sword  and  hand  of  Ali  and  weighted  down  by  silks  and  shawls, 
the  votive  offerings  of  generous  devotees,  and  beautiful,  embroi- 
dered banners,  added  stateliness  to  the  whole  and  conferred 
merit  on  their  staggering  bearers.  Drums  and  fifes  sounded 
strange,  sad,  slow,  monotonous  music,  well  suited  to  add  to  the 
effect. 

"The  commemorative  features  were  weird  and  impressive,  but 
the  mourning  ranged  from  the  sad  to  the  horrible.  One  band  was 
made  up  of  half  a  hundred  dervishes,  with  long,  unkempt  locks 
and  strange  costumes,  chanting  with  slow  cadence  a  weird  and 
piercing  dirge,  beating  time  in  unison  on  their  bared  breasts 
with  the  open  palm  or  on  their  bared  backs  with  chain  lashes. 
Another  consisted  of  as  many  mullahs  of  the  poorer  sort,  men 
who  had  failed  to  reach  the  rewards  of  ambition  and  must  have 
felt  twinges  of  jealousy  as  they  passed  in  the  mosque-yards  their 
sleek  and  rich  brethren.  The  bazar  shop-keepers,  some  men  of 
wealth,  had  a  company  of  their  own,  as  did  also  the  artisans  of 
the  bazar;  while  each  of  the  others  was  recruited  in  a  separate 
ward  of  the  city.  All  chanted  the  same  dirges,  with  the  same 
musical  accompaniment,  and  most  of  them  beat  their  bared 
breasts  as  they  went.  Some,  not  content  with  such  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  grief,  had  covered  their  shaven  heads  with  mud  and 
beat  them  instead  of  their  breasts.  There  was  something  inde- 
scribably demoniacal  in  their  appearance,  besmeared  with  filth, 
their  eyes  staring  out  of  the  masks  which  had  dried  on  their 
faces.  Others  beat  their  backs  with  chains,  striking  first  over 
one  shoulder  and  then  over  the  other  in  changing  unison.  Most 
horrible  of  all  were  the  bloody  bands,  each  member  brandishing 
a  sword,  while  the  blood  streamed  down  from  their  gashed  fore- 
heads over  their  long  white  shirts.  Of  course  the  strokes  were 
mostly  feints,  and  men  accompanied  them  to  ward  off  the  blows 
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with  sticks  ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  no  mean  sacrifice  of  human 
blood.  The  sight  of  these  bands  of  devotees,  band  after  band, 
in  all  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  among  them  little  boys, 
some  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  was  a  terrible  testimony  to  the 
universal  need  of  atonement.  The  bands,  as  they  swayed  back 
and  forth  before  the  governor's  stand,  demanded  the  release  of 
prisoners,  and  did  not  leave  till  their  demand  had  been  granted. 
The  swaying  banners,  finely  caparisoned  camels,  and  picturesque 
horsemen  of  the  last  procession  were  passing  as  I  left,  and  the 
whole  comes  vividly  before  me  as  one  of  the  most  impressive 
sights  of  my  life.  It  aroused  me  to  a  new  realization  of  some 
phases  of  Islam.  Perhaps  the  strangest  impression  was  of  the 
emotional  character  of  Mohammedanism." 


A     ROMAN     CATHOLIC    VIEW 

TANTISM. 


OF     PROTES- 


IN  view  of  the  claim  so  persistently  made  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  races  are  degenerating  and  have  become,  to  use 
Lord  Salisbury's  phrase,  "dying  nations, "  while  the  Protestant 
peoples  have  assumed  the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  the  world 
and  are  spreading  the  most  advanced  type  of  civilization,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Roman  Catholic  journals  not  only  do  not 
admit  this  claim,  but  even  declare  that  Protestant  powers  are 
not  permanently  successful  as  civilizing  agencies.  A  representa- 
tive discussion  from  this  point  of  view  is  found  in  the  Ohio 
Waiscnjrcitnd,  of  Columbus,  which  in  answer  to  the  question, 
Can  the  Protestants  civilize  other  nations?  answers  substantial- 
ly as  follows : 

The  Protestant  Americans  have  gone  into  the  business  of  col 
ony-founding,  and  are  boasting  loud  and  long  of  what  they  will 
accomplish  in  this  direction.  But  the  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try proves  that  Protestantism  as  a  colony-founder  is  a  failure. 
In  those  sections  of  America  where  the  Protestants  settled,  the 
Indians  have  been  eradicated.  Of  the  sixteen  million  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  present  United  States  four  hundred  years  ago, 
not  a  half  million  are  left,  and  the  preservation  of  these  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  zeal  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America,  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  took  possession, 
the  Indians  have  been  civilized  and  the  aborigines  still  live, 
either  in  their  original  condition  or  mixed  with  the  whites  ;  and  the 
descendants  of  the  heathen  Indians  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  and  are  thoroughly  civilized.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Philippines  and  other  countries  that  were  civilized  by  Rom- 
an Catholic  immigrants  and  agencies.  And  even  if  evil  powers, 
such  as  commercialism,  the  intrigues  of  the  Free  Masons,  and 
other  anti-Catholic  forces,  damaged,  and  even  at  places  destroyed, 
what  Roman  Catholic  mission  enterprise  had  accomplished,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic colonies  all  over  the  world  shows  that  permanent  results  have 
been  achieved  by  them  alone,  while  the  Protestant  and  English 
influence  in  North  America,  among  the  Hindus  of  East  India, 
and  the  blacks  of  Africa  and  Australia,  means  only  destruction 
for  these  peoples  and  races.  Protestant  civilization  can  be 
erected  only  on  the  ruins  of  what  has  preceded  it. 

The  still  more  recent  experience  in  Samoa  only  confirms  this 
claim.  The  chief  Malietoa,  in  a  letter  printed  by  the  London 
Times  some  months  ago,  declared  that  the  civilization  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  European  powers  on  those  islands  had 
made  the  people  worse  than  they  ever  were  before.  Similar  re- 
ports come  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  native  of  which  said  : 
"You  have  taught  us  to  lift  up  our  hands  in  prayer  to  heaven, 
and  while  we  did  this,  you  have  stolen  our  land  from  under  our 
feet."  Protestantism  is  defection  from  the  true  church,  and  for 
that  reason  can  not  convert  or  civilize  any  heathen  peoples.  Its 
work  among  the  lower  races  is  done  with  lead  and  balls,  but  not 
with  the  truth,  and  accordingly  can  not  effect  a  high  type  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Such   views  of    Protestantism   are   evidently  not   unusual    in 
Roman  Catholic  circles.     In  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  "Brothers 
of  Christian  Education,"  the  most  influential  educational  organi 
zation  in  France,   have  exhibited  specimens  of  what  is  accom- 


plished in  their  schools.  Prominent  among  these  exhibits  is  a 
prize  essay  on  "Protestantism  "  by  a  boy  of  fifteen,  which  oilers 
the  following  information : 

"Protestantism  is  no  religion  ;  it  is  only  a  rebellion  against  all 
religions.  It  has  none  of  the  marks  of  religion.  It  lacks  univer- 
sality in  time,  in  place,  and  in  the  world.  Protestants  descend 
from  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  indeed  from  the  heretics  of  the  first 
centuries,  who  were  rightly  condemned  because  they  had  de- 
parted from  the  teachings  of  the  apostles.  Protestantism  is  un- 
fruitful of  good  works.  Even  if  England  does  spend  millions  in 
mission  work  and  in  the  free  distribution  of  the  Bible,  this  work 
does  not  end  in  good  results.  Protestants  have  no  unity.  Their 
religion  is  based  on  the  free  investigation  of  the  Bible,  and 
everybody  interprets  the  Scriptures  to  suit  his  own  taste.  Its 
sects  are  innumerable  and  many  are  ridiculous  communions. 
Protestants  no  longer  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  forbidden  the  pastors  to  preach  that  Christ  is  God, 
and  the  most  learned  Protestant  theological  professors  of  that 
country  maintain  that  Jesus  Christ  never  existed.  Protestant- 
ism is  thus  really  no  religion  at  all.  It  is  a  source  of  great  im- 
morality, because  it  teaches  that  good  works  are  not  meritorious, 
and  thus  does  not  give  man  the  motive  or  the  ability  to  contend 
against  himself  and  his  evil  passions  and  to  grow  in  good  works 
and  virtues.  Accordingly  Protestantism  destroys  all  moral  prin- 
ciples."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE     HOLD     OF    CONFUCIANISM     UPON    THE 
CHINESE    PEOPLE. 

ONE  of  the  most  careful  recent  studies  of  Confucianism  ap- 
pears this  month  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Herbert  Allen  Giles, 
for  thirteen  years  a  member  of  the  British  consular  service  in 
the  Chinese  empire  and  now  professor  of  Chinese  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Giles's  view  of  Confucianism  differs 
in  many  particulars  from  that  of  most  Christian  writers.  It 
was  freely  predicted  forty  years  ago  that  the  hold  of  Confucius 
on  the  Chinese  people  would  soon  wane  and  pass  away.  On  the 
contrary,  says  Dr.  Giles,  "  the  hold  of  his  wonderful  influence 
seems  to-day  as  strong  as  ever, "  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  emperors  in  the  present  century 
to  stimulate  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  notwithstanding  the  full  and 
friendly  tolerance  given  to  the  two  other  religions,  Buddhism 
and  Taoism.  Confucianism  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  customs 
and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  to  be  extirpated,  Dr.  Giles  holds ; 
and  therefore  Christianity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  tolerance 
shown  to  other  religions  in  China,  should  make  reciprocal  con- 
cessions. The  two  most  prominent  features  of  Confucianism — 
the  patriarchal  system  and  the  worship  of  ancestors — can  not  be 
subverted  ;  Christianity  must  therefore  make  the  best  of  them. 
In  Dr.  Giles's  opinion,  had  the  Jesuit  policy  in  the  seventeenth 
century  been  followed  and  ancestor  worship  pronounced  nothing 
more  than  a  civil  rite,  Roman  Catholicism  would  be  the  religion 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  to-day.  Yet  he  does  not  apparently  be- 
lieve that  a  real  fusion  of  Confucianism  and  Christianity  can  be 
brought  about.  He  writes  (in  The  North  America):  Review, 
September)  : 

"We  are  confronted,  on  the  threshold  of  the  latter  [Confucian- 
ism], by  the  dogma  that  man  is  born  good,  and  that  his  lapse 
into  evil  is  wholly  due  to  his  environment.  Here  Christianity 
would  find  a  compromise  impossible.  It  has  scarcely  the  accom- 
modating breadth  of  Buddhism,  which  established  itself  in  Japan 
in  the  sixth  century  a. d. ,  not  by  denouncing  the  false  gods  of 
the  Japanese,  but  by  promptly  canonizing  all  the  Shinto  ances- 
tor-gods as  Bodhisatvas,  second  only  to  Buddha  himself.  But 
it  might  be  possible  to  take  a  hint  from  Pope  Gregory,  who  in 
601  A.D.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Abbot  Mellitus,  then  starting 
for  England,  pointing  out  that  the  temples  of  the  English  ought 
not  to  be  destroyed,  but  rather ' converted  from  the  worship  of 
devils  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  that  the  nation  .  .  .  may 
the  more  familiarly  resort  to  the  places  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.'  The  old  sacrifices  were  also  to  be  retained  in 
form,  '  to  the  end  that,  while  some  gratifications  are  outwardly 
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permitted  them,  they  may  the  more  easily  consent  to  the  inward 

consolations  of  the  grace  of  God.' 

'•  Forty  years  ago,  the  'manifold  needs  '  of  Japan  were  pretty 
much  what  those  of  China  are  at  the  present  day.  All  those 
needs,  save  one,  have  been  supplied  ;  and  Japan  now  takes  an 
important  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  She  has  little 
or  no  religion,  and  docs  not  seem  to  wish  to  have  any  more. 
Her  ethical  code,  upon  which  the  morals  of  her  people  are  based, 
is  a  legacy  from  the  days  when  every  educated  Japanese  was  a 
Confucianist.  It  is  a  practical  workaday  code,  setting  forth  a 
not  unattainable  ideal.  It  teaches  virtue  for  virtue's  own  sake, 
and  can  no  more  be  held  responsible  for  the  evils  which  flourish 
in  China  than  Christianity  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  evils 
which  flourish  in  England." 

Upon  the  whole,  Dr.  Giles  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Christians  to  give  up  frontal  attacks  upon  Confucianism  : 

"Apart  from  ancestral  worship  and  the  dogma  that  man  is 
born  in  righteousness,  there  is  really  very  little  to  attack,  and 
the  onset  would  be  better  diverted  in  the  direction  of  Buddhism 
and  Taotism.  The  cardinal  virtues  which  are  most  admired  by 
Christians  are  fully  inculcated  in  the  Confucian  canon,  and  the 
general  practise  of  these  is  certainly  up  to  the  average  standard 
exhibited  by  foreign  nations.  When  the  first  Chinese  ambas- 
sador to  England,  Kuo  Sung-tao,  was  leaving  England  for  home, 
he  said  plainly  that  while  in  material  civilization  we  were  far 
ahead  of  China,  our  national  morality  was  nothing  less  than 
shocking.  It  must  indeed  seem  strange  to  a  Confucianist  that, 
with  all  our  boasted  influences  of  Christianity,  it  should  still  be 
necessary,  for  instance,  to  organize  a  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  ill-treatment  of  children  being 
quite  unknown  in  China.  Female  infanticide  has  indeed  been 
charged  upon  Confucianism,  but  the  glaring  absurdity  of  such 
a  charge  can  be  made  manifest  in  a  few  words.  It  is  possible 
actually  to  prove  a  negative,  and  show  that  extensive  infanticide 
can  not  be  practised  in  China.  Every  Chinaman  throughout  the 
empire,  with  the  very  rarest  exceptions,  marries  young.  If  his 
wife  dies,  he  marries  again  ;  it  is  not  thought  proper  for  widows 
to  remarry,  tho  some  do  so.  Many  well-to-do  Chinamen  take 
concubines  ;  some  two,  three,  and  even  four.  Therefore,  unless 
there  is  an  enormous  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
born,  infanticide  must  be  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits.  Yet, 
as  late  as  May,  1S97,  Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop  said,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  that  'of  eleven  Bible-women 
whom  she  had  seen  at  a  meeting  in  China,  there  was  not  one 
that  had  not  put  an  end  to  at  least  five  girl-babies. '  It  is  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  add  that  few  Chinawomen  bear  five  chil- 
dren. 

"  Buddhism,  which  may  once  have  been  a  religion  of  pure  and 
lofty  conceptions,  is  now,  as  seen  in  China,  nothing  more  than  a 
collection  of  degrading  superstitions,  entirely  beneath  the  notice 
of  an  educated  Confucianist.  Its  tonsured  priests  are  despised 
and  ridiculed  by  the  people,  who  openly  speak  of  them  as  'bald- 
headed  asses.'  Taoism,  once  a  subtle  system  of  philosophy,  has 
been  debased  in  like  manner.  It  has  borrowed  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  Buddhism,  which  has  in  turn  appropriated  several  of 
the  absurdities  of  Taoism.  The  two,  after  centuries  of  rivalry, 
have  long  since  flourished  peacefully  side  by  side. 

"  With  all  its  merits,  Confucianism  is  seriously  wanting  in  at- 
tractiveness to  the  masses,  who  really  know  very  little  about  it. 
It  is  a  system  for  the  philosopher  in  his  study,  not  for  the  peas- 
ant at  the  plow-tail.  It  offers  no  consolations  of  any  kind,  save 
those  to  be  derived  from  a  consciousness  of  having  done  one's 
duty.  The  masses,  who  respect  learning  and  authority  above 
all  things,  accept  Confucianism  as  the  criterion  of  a  perfect  life. 
They  daily  perform  the  ceremonies  of  ancestral  worship  in  all 
loyalty  of  heart,  and  then  go  off  and  satisfy  other  cravings  by 
the  practise  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Buddhism  and  Tao- 
ism, which  have  so  much  more  to  offer  by  way  of  reward.  Still, 
wherever  Chinamen  go  they  cany  with  them  in  their  hearts  the 
two  leading  features  of  Confucianism,  the  patriarchal  system 
and  ancestral  worship. 

"During  the  past  century,  the  sphere  of  Confucian  influence 
has  been  enormously  widened.  Not  to  mention  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  the  boundaries  of  China  proper,  there  has  been  ex- 
tension and  Consolidation  in  Turkestan  or  the  New  Dominion, 
won  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Tso  Tsung-tang   in  his  campaigns 


of  1871-1S7S.  Emigration,  which  was  almost  unknown  in  1S00, 
is  in  1900  an  every-day  detail  at  the  ports  of  Southern  China. 
According  to  the  favorite  Chinese  theory  of  'fulness  and  decay, ' 
it  would  only  be  expected  that,  after  such  a  period  of  prosperity 
as  was  witnessed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  doctrine  should  suffer  a  temporary  eclipse.  Still,  if  this  cen- 
tury has  not  been  actually  propitious  to  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  Confucianism,  opposition  to  Christianity  has  certainly 
proved  a  great  stimulus,  calling  forth  its  worst  features  instead 
of  its  best — militant  features  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  of  which 
Confucius,  whose  daily  texts  were  Reciprocity  and  Forbearance, 
would  have  been  the  last  to  approve. 

"If  Buddhism  and  Taoism  could  be  displaced  by  Christianity, 
and  Confucianism  be  recognized  in  its  true  sense  as  a  pure  cult 
of  virtue,  with  commemorative  ceremonies  in  honor  of  its  founder 
and  of  family  ancestors  who  have  gone  before,  one  great  barrier 
between  ourselves  and  the  Chinese  would  be  broken  down  for- 
ever." 


THE  CHURCH    OF  THE   SILENT   DEMAND. 

PROFESSOR  JAMES,  of  Harvard  University,  has  recently 
said  that  the  late  Prentice  Mulford  is  the  most  interesting 
example  of  mystic  that  America  has  thus  far  produced.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  for  his  fame  and  influence  that  his  teach- 
ings are  buried  in  a  work  of  six  large  volumes,  full  of  rambling, 
ungrammatical,  and  repetitious  statements  ;  altho  the  pearls  to 
be  constantly  found  there  make  the  labor  worth  while  to  those 
interested  in  the  practical  application  of  the  idealistic  school  of 
metaphysics.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  very  useful  work  of 
condensation  and  literary  restatement  remains  for  some  ade- 
quately equipped  student  of  Mulford's  philosophy.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  following  is  said  to  be  increasing.  The  Religio-Phil- 
osophical  Journal  makes  the  interesting  statement  that  his  dis- 
ciples have  inaugurated  a  movement  in  Chicago  "to  perpetuate 
the  philosophy  which  he  taught,  viz.,  that  self  is  capable  of  rul- 
ing absolutely  the  body  and  spirit ;  that  self  is  the  spirit  and 
may  shape  its  own  career  ;  that  the  body  is  fair  or  ugly,  well  or 
sick,  according  as  the  spirit  is  pure  or  impure.  The  organization 
is  incorporated  as  the  'Auto  Club,'  and  already  has  two  hundred 
members,  mostly  young  men  and  women." 

Prentice  Mulford  was  a  unique  personality  in  many  ways,  and 
the  outward  course  of  his  life  was  not  such  as  would  suggest  the 
evolution  of  a  prophet  of  a  new  dispensation.  His  early  days 
were  spent  in  the  Califoruian  gold-fields,  and  somewhat  later 
in  the  editorship  of  a  country  paper  in  Sonoma,  north  of  San 
Francisco.  Afterward  he  became  a  well-known  figure  in  New 
York  journalism.  His  large  work,  entitled  "Your  Forces  and 
How  to  Use  Them,"  is  a  reprint  of  addresses  which  he  first 
publicly  delivered  and  then  sent  out  as  issues  of  his  "White 
Cross  Library."  Mulford  himself  is  said  to  have  been  by  nature 
sensitive  and  shrinking,  and  predisposed  to  an  agnostic  view  of 
things ;  but  through  the  application  of  his  favorite  theory  that 
"thoughts  are  things,"  and  that  demand  systematically  put  forth 
will  bring  any  desired  end,  he  is  said  to  have  revolutionized  his 
own  nature  and  to  some  extent  his  surroundings.  He  met  a 
peaceful  death  while  alone  in  a  boating  trip.  One  of  his  last  and 
most  cherished  plans  was  to  erect  an  edifice  in  New  York  to  be 
called  "The  Church  of  the  Silent  Demand."  The  model,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  temple,  is  still  exhibited  in  this  city. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  following  definition  of  "a  bishop  "  by  "a  very  low  churchman  "  ap- 
pears in  a  recent  number  of  Punch,  anent  the  recent  troubles  in  the  Angli- 
can Church  on  the  subject  of  ritual:  "A  bishop,  or,  literally,  overseer; 
that  is  to  say,  one  who  overlooks,  so-called  from  their  overlooking  every- 
thing they  do  not  wish  to  see." 

A  mission  \kv  and  two  converts  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion 
(Alexander  Howie)  were  recently  driven  from  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
by  a  mob.  Says  The  Mirror  (St.  Louis) :  "The  missionary  was  holding  a 
meeting  when  attacked.  Officers  tried  to  protect  him,  but  he  was  followed 
to  the  depot  by  several  hundred  people.  He  was  a  target  for  all  kinds  of 
missiles  and  was  kicked  and  cuffed  until  lie  presented  a  piteous  spectacle. 
While  the  missionary  was  held  at  the  depot  the  mob  went  to  where  he  had 
been  preaching  anil  escorted  his  converts  to  the  depot,  sending  them  all 
awav  amid  jeers  and  a  storm  of  stones.  All  this  occurred  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath  and  was  dot,,-  in  t  he  name  of  Christ  ianity.  Yet  we  grow  indignant 
at  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  Boxers  in  China.  The  Dowieites 
may  not  be  ideal  people  in  many  ways,  but  they  are  better  than  the  Ohio 
Boxers." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   MEANING   OF   IMPERIALISM. 

IN  discussing  the  South  African  crisis  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monde s  several  months  ago,  a  Dutch  writer,  Dr.  A.  Kuyper, 
a  member  of  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands,  makes  some 
remarks  on  imperialism  which  are  very  striking,  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  because  the  writer  seems  to  have  a  genuine  admiration 
for  the  British  people  whom  he  criticizes.  Taking  strong  ground 
against  the  action  of  England  in  South  Africa,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  a  policy  so  unjust,  on  the  part  of  a  nation  which  has  always 
claimed  to  be  a  champion  of  liberty,  must  spring  from  some  rad- 
ical change  of  national  feeling  which  has  rendered  the  English 
of  the  present  day  insensible  to  the  wrong  they  are  doing.  He 
writes : 

"  How  are  we  to  resolve  this  enigma?  For  really  it  baffles  one 
to  think  of  charging  the  glorious  nation  which,  during  the  whole 
of  this  century,  we  have  looked  upon  as  leading  the  world  in 
liberty  and  progress,  with  the  crime  of  this  absolutely  iniquitous 
war,  a  war  of  rapine  and  of  conquest,  and  for  which  only  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts  can  be  alleged.  In  my  opinion  the  Brit- 
ish nation  is,  in  many  respects,  surpassed  by  none.  Were  not  I 
a  Dutchman  I  should  choose  to  be  an  Englishman.  The  verac- 
ity of  the  British  people  is,  as  a  rule,  above  suspicion.  With 
them,  duty  and  right  are  innate  sentiments.  Their  political  in- 
stitutions have  been  the  object  of  universal  imitation.  In  no 
nation  shall  we  find  a  more  marked  development  of  self-respect. 
English  literature,  tho  inferior  in  point  of  art,  is  distinguished 
by  a  conception  of  life  at  once  serious,  healthy,  and  profound. 
Even  in  the  cut  of  their  garments  and  the  care  of  their  bodies, 
Englishmen  maintain  a  certain  dignity  which  imposes  respect. 
The  philanthropy  of  the  nation  knows  no  bounds  ;  its  morality 
is  above  the  average ;  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  religion  it  eas- 
ily takes  the  lead.  How  is  it,  then,  that  such  a  people  should 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  fall  ? 

"The  answer  to  the  enigma  lies  in  the  magic  charm  of  the 
word  'imperialism  '  taken  in  a  national  sense,  which  differs  fun- 
damentally from  the  personal  imperialism  of  an  Alexander  the 
Great  or  u  Napoleon.  Down  to  our  own  time  national  imperial- 
ism had  only  appeared  once  in  history,  namely,  in  the  Csesarism 
of  the  Romans  ;  but  now  the  same  phenomenon  reappears  in  the 
form  of  Anglo-Saxon  jingoism.  The  analogies  between  the  two 
are  really  striking.  At  Rome,  as  in  England  to-day,  there  was 
a  strict  observance  of  justice  between  citizens  coupled  with  a 
want  of  respect  bordering  on  contempt  for  the  rights  of  other 
peoples.  On  the  part  of  Rome  there  was  a  fixed  resolve  to  domi- 
nate the  known  world  by  its  land  army  ;  on  the  part  of  our 
friends  who  sing  'Rule  Britannia,'  it  is  an  equally  settled 
maxim  that  they  shall  rule  the  world  by  their  fleet.  The  Roman 
proconsuls,  like  the  English  High  Commissioners,  allowed  to  the 
conquered  nations  the  largest  measure  of  self-government  on  the 
one  essential  condition  formulated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  'that  we 
shall  have  the  right  to  use  force  to  compel  submission  to  our 
will.'  Under  the  Roman  empire  there  were  two  sorts  of  colo- 
nies, senatorial  and  imperatorial,  corresponding  to  the  'self-gov- 
erning '  colonies  and  the  'crown  '  colonies  of  the  British  system. 
At  Rome  we  see  the  concentration  of  imperialism  in  the  haughty 
idea  of  Roman  citizenship  according  to  which  the  whole  power 
of  the  empire  was  placed  at  the  service  of  the  most  miserable  ad- 
venturer needing  its  protection  ;  in  London  to-day  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain discourses  with  eloquence  on  the  similar  claims  and  privi- 
leges of  the  British  subject,  that  idol  to  which  all  the  flags  of  the 
army  and  navy  pay  respect.  The  lust  of  wealth  drew  toward 
Rome  all  the  gold  of  the  universe  to  allow — even  in  the  days  of 
the  republic — the  parvenu  Crassus  to  amass  a  capital  of  85,000,- 
000  francs,  Lucullus  to  give  dinners  costing  400,000  francs,  and 
a  Roman  emperor  to  spend  600,000  francs  on  roses.  In  England 
we  behold  the  unbounded  luxury  of  the  '  upper  ten  thousand, '  we 
see  the  Beits,  the  De  Beers,  and  the  Rhodeses  amassing  incalcul- 
able fortunes,  and  a  minister  of  the  crown  paying  insane  prices 
for  his  orchids.  At  Rome  we  have  Cicero  displaying  all  his  elo- 
quence in  denouncing  the  crime  of  a  Verres ;  while  at  London 
the  worthy  successors  of  Burke  fulminate  against  an  imperialist 
jingoism  which  wounds  their  consciences.    At  Rome  we  hear  the 


piercing  cry  :  '  Varus  !  Varus  !  give  me  back  my  legions  I  '  and 
in  her  palace  of  Windsor  the  Queen  of  England  weeps  over  the 
havoc  made  in  her  guards  by  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Teutoburgerwald.  Surely,  this  imperialism  is  a  kind  of  posses- 
sion. It  enters  into  the  heart  of  a  nation  at  the  moment  when 
the  last  adversary  that  troubled  it  sinks  under  its  blows,  leaving, 
in  the  case  of  Rome,  every  land  route  open  to  its  victorious 
eagles,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  England  after  Trafalgar,  all  the  seas 
of  the  globe  open  to  the  flag  of  its  navy.  As  long  as  the  last  ad- 
versary continues  his  resistance,  he  will  always  be,  whether  you 
wish  it  or  not,  the  ally  of  your  conscience,  constraining  you,  by 
the  force  he  is  able  to  wield,  to  a  certain  respect  for  justice. 
But,  once  he  is  reduced  to  submission,  your  love  of  right  stands 
alone,  unsupported ;  it  must  depend  on  itself.  If  then,  at  that 
psychological  moment,  the  national  conscience  betrays  itself,  it 
is  at  once  in  danger  of  plunging  from  the  heights  of  a  lofty  ideal- 
ism into  the  depths  of  a  vulgar  cynicism.  It  is  the  history  of 
Tyre  over  again,  the  Tyre  that  God  apostrophized  by  the  voice 
of  Ezekiel :  'Thou  hast  gotten  thee  riches,  and  hast  gotten  gold 
and  silver  into  thy  treasures;  and  because  thou  hast  set  thine 
heart  as  the  heart  of  God,  behold  therefore  I  will  bring  strangers 
upon  thee,  the  terrible  of  the  nations  ;  and  they  shall  draw  their 
swords  against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom,  and  they  shall  defile 
thy  brightness. '"—  Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digf.st. 


THE   ALLIES  AND   CHINA. 

CO  many  conflicting  reports  are  published  regarding  the  Chi- 
*— '  nese  imbroglio  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  what  is  au- 
thentic. It  is  evident  only  that  while  each  power  is  anxious  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  there  is  also  no  small 
amount  of  readiness  among  diplomats  to  show  each  other  the 
greatest  consideration.  Meanwhile  the  newspapers  express  very 
decided  views.  Many  independent  publications,  like  the  Ni- 
euivs  van  den  Dag 
(Amsterdam)  fear 
that  the  Chinese  are 
making  use  of  the 
present  lull  in  mili- 
tary operations  to 
develop  schemes  for 
sowing  dissension 
among  the  allies. 
The  papers  before 
us  show  that  public 
opinion  even  in  Eu- 
rope is  not  unani- 
mous as  regards  the 
question  whether 
military  or  diplo- 
matic pressure 
should  be  exercised 
upon  the  Chinese 
authorities.  The 
London  limes  says : 

"The  evacuation  of  Peking  in  order  that  the  Empress  and  her 
clique  of  bloodthirsty  reactionaries  with  their  puppet  Emperor 
might  return  to  their  palace  unmolested  by  the  presence  of  'for- 
eign devils  '  in  the  capital  would,  of  course,  convince  the  masses 
of  the  Chinese  people  that  the  barbarians  had  fled  awe-stricken 
before  the  face  of  the  Son  of  Heaven." 

7 lie  Standard  says  : 

"It  is  obvious  that  months  may  easily  be  spent  disputing 
where  and  in  what  conditions  the  Chinese  commission  is  to  treat 
before  coming  to  the  matter  of  the  treaty.  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  representatives  to  cut  short  dilatory  motion  of  this  descrip- 
tion. They  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  interest  and 
dignity  not  to  allow  the  powers  to  be  entrapped  into  allowing  the 
Dowager-Empress,  the  princes,  and  the  high  officials  to  get  off 
with  impunity." 

The  same  paper  points  out  that  Russia  herself  has  made  as  yet 


THE   DEPARTURE. 

Since  the  Commander-in-Chief  travels  in  great 
style,  French  soldiers  may  be  compelled  to 
handle  Moltke's  bust  for  him. 

— Le  Fitraro,  Paris. 
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no   move   to  withdraw   her   troops  from   Peking.     The  London 
Economist  puts  the  matter  in  this  way  : 

Russia  is  playing  a  deep  game.  She  wants  to  obtain  the 
friendship  of  China.  She  disclaims  all  intention  to  annex  Man- 
churia ;  but  Manchuria  is*  already  practically  in  her  possession, 
and  she  need  only  leave  her  troops  and  officials  there  to  keep 
order  and  defend  her  railroads.  To  do  this,  Manchuria  will  for 
the  present  remain  occupied  by  Russian  troops.  Russia,  in  fact, 
is  willing  to  make  peace  if  she  is  allowed  to  get  all  she  wants. 


Chorus  of  Xfglectfd  Parliamentarians  :  "  See  how  those  girls  treat 
that  soldier  !  We  are  not  in  it.  Just  wait,  you  vixens,  till  the  time  comes 
for  a  tip."  — Kladderadatsch. 

But  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  England,  Germany   Ital"   and 
Austria  agree  to  this. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  one  of  the  few  remaining  repre- 
sentatives among  the  dailies  of  old-time  British  Liberalism,  sees 
no  reason  why  Russia  should  not  get  what  she  has  worked  for. 
Neither  does  the  London  Morning  Leader.     The  Guardian  says  : 

"It  is  complained  bitterly  that,  whatever  happens  now,  Rus- 
sia's part  in  the  affair  will  enable  her  to  pose  in  the  future  as 
China's  friend.  It  will.  It  might  even  be  said  that  in  so  far  as 
she  has  deprecated  extreme  proposals  for  pulling  the  existing 
Chinese  polity  to  pieces  she  has  actually  been  China's  friend. 
But  why  should  we  not  have  been  able  to  pose  as  China's 
friends  too?  Why  should  we  not,  in  the  same  sense  as  Russia, 
have  actually  befriended  her?  To  be  particularly  feared  and 
disliked  by  the  Chinese  is  not  a  calamity  which  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  avert  by  stooping  to  any  weak  or  unworthy 
course.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  piece  of  political  wis- 
dom to  incur  it  without  any  substantial  reason  either  of  interest 
or  honor." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  thinks  that  the  slight  differ- 
ences between  Russia  and  Germany  will  enable  the  Empress- 
Dowager  to  escape  an  inquiry  into  her  personal  guilt.  But  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  The  Telegraphy  is  not  to  be  deplored.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Russian  press  does  not  treat  Germany's 
refusal  to  evacuate  Peking  as  inimical  to  Russian  interests. 
The  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg)  says; 

rmany's  policy  appears  perfectly  suited  to  her  interests, 
as  the  German  ambassador  was  murdered,  and  this  crime  has 

not  yet  been  avenged.      But  England  is  not  in  the  same  position, 
and  when   English  papers  declare   that  the  British  troops  must 


remain  in  Peking  to  guard  British  interests,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
where  the  necessity  lies.  England  leaves  her  troops  in  the  Chi- 
nese capital  merely  because  Germany  does  ;  British  diplomacy 
is  too  suspicious  to  leave  to  Germany  an  apparent  advantage. 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  hardly  count,  as  they  play  secondary 
parts.  Nevertheless,  the  Triple  Alliance  in  this  case  does  not  act 
in  unison  with  Russia,  which  is  to  be  pitied  all  the  more  as  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  and  France  acted  with  such  solidarity  in  1895." 

The  Novoye  Vremya  cares  little  for  the  cause  of  Germany's 
attitude,  but  busies  itself  with  the  question  :  Will  Germany  exact 
reparation  likely  to  hurt  Russian  interests?  It  says,  in  the 
main  : 

"There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chinese  question  is  to  be  solved  ;  but  all  agree  that 
the  unity  of  the  powers  must  be  preserved.  That  is  the  Russian 
maxim.  It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  if  the  interests  of  the  powers 
do  not  conflict  too  greatly.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  Germany 
aimed  at  an  exceptional  position  ;  but  now  an  article  in  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  is  regarded  as  inspired,  sets  forth  that 
Germany  will  exact  only  economical  advantages.  This  need  not 
interfere  with  Russia's  plans." 

The  Journal  des  Debuts  thinks  it  will  not  matter  if  the  peace 
is  dictated  from  Tien-Tsin  rather  than  from  Peking.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  clear  that  the  appointment  of  a  German  commander- 
in-chief,  however  nominal  his  authority,  is  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  the  French,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
prevent  its  execution.  "  Waldersee  won  a  victory  for  his  coun- 
try before  he  left,  unfortunately  not  over  the  Chinese,"  com- 
plains the  Matin.     The  A  u  tor  it  e  makes  Russia  responsible. 

The  Germans  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  affairs 
have  taken.  Official  and  semi-official  papers  like  the  Berlin 
Post  and  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  endeavor  to  limit  the  discussion 
to  the  practical  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  withdrawal 
from  Peking.  But  the  great  majority  declare  that  Germany 
has  been  placed  in  a  disagreeable  position  by  the  appointment 
of  Graf  Waldersee,  and  the  Emperor  is  held  responsible.  Loy- 
alists like  the  Conservative-Agrarian  Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung 
handle  the  matter  gingerly.     The  latter  paper  says  : 

"  Our  difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that  by  sending  Waldersee 
o  China  we  have  exposed  ourselves  unnecessarily,  much  more 
than  the  interests  of  Germany  warrant.  Moreover,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Waldersee  incident  has  been  glorified  has  unneces- 
sarily aroused  the  suspicions  of  Russia.  The  Russian  proposals 
amount  to  practically  a  canceling  of  Graf  Waldersee's  appoint- 
ment. This  can  not  but  arouse  the  pure  delight  of  Schaden- 
freude among  pur  dear  friends  and  neighbors. " 

The  same  paper  warns,  however,  against  any  attempt  to  come 
to  terms  with  Great  Britain.  "  Rather  isolation  than  a  perfidious 
friend, "  it  says.  The  Nation'  (Berlin) ,  which  has  no  scruples  on 
the  score  of  affection  for  the  dynasty,  handles  the  subject  with- 
out gloves.     In  the  course  of  a  long  article  it  says : 

No  mistakes  remain  unpunished  in  international  politics. 
Germany's  ambassador  was  killed,  while  the  attempt  to  kill  the 
others  failed.  But  that  did  not  give  Germany  a  dominant  posi- 
tion. The  less  Germany  pushed  herself  forward,  the  more  she 
could  hope  that  her  actually  great  power  would  assist  her  to  ob- 
tain advantages,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  certainly  seemed  on 
the  right  road.  Then  came  the  Waldersee  incident.  The  chief 
command  could  not  have  been  refused,  tho  it  is  an  extra  load. 
But  it  is  now  evident  that  Germany  forced  Graf  Waldersee  upon 
the  powers.  The  entire  German  press  immediately  saw  that  this 
was  a  mistake.  For  a  mere  effect  we  have  endangered  real  in- 
terests. It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  German  press  recognize  the 
mistake.  At  any  rate,  the  chief  command  is  to  Germany  at 
present  irksome.  Let  us  reckon  that  we  have  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  China  whose  ability  will  be  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of 
our  own  troops.  Let  US  soberly  say  :  Gentlemen  of  the  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  Germany  has  no  greater  interest  in  the  unity 
produced  by  a  chief  command  than  you  have.  If  this  interest  is 
gone  from  you,  Germany  happens  to  have  sent  out  a  commander 
of  high  rank  to  suit  her  own  purposes. 
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The  same  paper  thinks  that  Russia,  whose  interests  are  pre- 
dominant in  China,  is  fully  entitled  to  lead.  In  Japan  the  opin- 
ion seems  to  prevail  that  at  least  no  further  military  operations 
are  necessary.     The  Yorodzu  Cholio  (Tokyo)  says: 

"The  chief  object  of  the  allied  forces  was  to  rescue  the  foreign 
ministers  and  others  in  Peking.  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  Now  they  should  turn  their  chief  attention  to 
their  second  object,  namely,  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order 
in  the  disturbed  part  of  China.  This  they  should  do,  assisting 
Prince  Ching,  Li  Hung  Chang,  or  any  other  responsible  bodies. 
As  for  opening  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government  for 
demanding  compensation  for  the  damages  the  powers  sustained, 
surely  they  need  not  the  presence  of  the  Empress-Dowager  or 
the  Emperor  or  Prince  Tuan.  A  representative  of  theirs  will 
suit  the  purpose.  The  flight  itself  is  already  a  deep  humiliation 
to  the  Empress-Dowager,  and  the  ignoble  failure  of  their  under- 
taking is  a  sufficient  punishment  to  Prince  Tuan  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  will  no  doubt  be  afterward  disgraced  for  their  blunder. 
It  is  not  wise  to  seek  to  humiliate  and  punish  them  further  at  the 
risk  of  big  sacrifices  and  grave  danger." — 7ranslatio7is  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


COMING   BRITISH    ELECTIONS. 

THE  British  Government,  in  deciding  to  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try at  once,  appears  to  have  chosen  well  for  the  party  in 
power.  The  war  enthusiasm  has  not  yet  passed  off,  the  Liber- 
als are  completely  disorganized,  and  the  voters  can  be  asked,  as 
The  Westminster  Gazette  puts  it,  in  a  cartoon  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  appeared  as  bill-poster,  to  "vote  for  khaki !  "  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  increasing  restlessness,  if  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  imperialism  per  se,  at  least  on  account  of  the  corruption 
and  incompetence  which  it  is  alleged  the  war  has  shown  to  exist 
in  several  departments,  and  which  the  opposition  would  like  to 
fasten  entirely  upon  the  party  in  power.  The  Conservatives 
endeavor  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  the  Liberals  would  throw 
away  th?  advantages  so  dearly  bought  in  South  Africa.  7 lie  St. 
James' s  Gazette  (London)  says: 

"We  say  nothing  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who 
are  still,  we  presume,  supposed  to  be  in  formal  alliance  with  the 
Liberals.  But  dealing  only  with  the  regular  opposition,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to 
represent  the  party  as  being  as  much  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
as  the  Unionists.  They  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  large  group 
is  in  favor  of  another  Majuba  surrender.  .  .  .  The  true  '  khaki 
issue  '  is  therefore  a  perfectly  legitimate  one  for  the  coming  elec- 


THE   BOILING   POINT. 

"  Dissolution,  toil,  and  trouble  : 

.  burn  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble  " 

"Macbeth  "  (revised). 

" In  regard  to  the  question  of  popularity,  it  is  submitted  that,  even 

if  the  present  enthusiasm  should  cool  down  somewhat  in  the  interim,  it  will 
inevitably  reach  boiling  point  again  when  the  troops  begin  to  return  from 
the  front." — The  Times  on  the  Prospects  of- a  Dissolution,  May  29,  1900. 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 


tion  ;  for  if  the  opposition  were  by  any  chance  installed  in  office, 
there  would  be  the  gravest  danger  that  the  objects  for  which  our 
troops  have  been  fighting  would  be  deliberately  thrown  away, 
and  that  their  labors  and  sacrifices  would  consequently  be  ren- 
dered nugatory. " 

The  Liberals  strongly  deny  this.      J  lie  Westminster  Gazette 

says  : 

"If  the  Liberal  leaders  said,  '  Return  us  to  power  and  we  will 
restore  their  independence  to  the  two  Boer  republics,'  the  coun- 
try would  have  to  vote  on  that  one  question.  As  it  is,  however, 
everybody  knows  that  if  a  Liberal  Government  came  into  offke 
to-morrow,  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  set  aside  the  proclama- 
tions declaring  the  old  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  to 
be  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  As  Mr.  John  Morley  has  ex- 
plained, one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  war  as  a  solution  of 
the  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boers  was  that  war 
meant  and  could  only  mean  annexation." 

The  same  paper  objects  very  strongly  to  the  assertion  that 
nothing  must  be  inquired  into  before  the  war  is  over.  More- 
over, the  Liberals  accuse  Lord  Salisbury  of  trickery  in  choosing 
the  month  of  October.  It  must  be  remembered  that  until  the 
new  registers  of  voters  are  made  up,  many  voters  will  be  dis- 
qualified. The  Scotsman  (Edinburgh)  admits  that  this  is  to  the 
advantage  to  the  party  at  present  in  power;  "but,"  it  asks, 
"why  the  Government  should  not  have  some  regard  to  their  own 
party  interests  in  fixing  the  date  of  a  general  election,  the  Radi- 
cals who  are  shrieking  about  a 'khaki'  election  do  not  conde- 
scend to  say. "      TJie  Speaker  (London)  says: 

"Surely  it  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  thinks  the  matter  over 
calmly  that  an  October  election  on  a  dead  register  means  that 
the  country  will  be  put  to  the  expense  of  a  general  election  to  no 
useful  purpose  whatever.  There  would  be  no  real  connection 
between  Parliament  and  the  country,  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed.  Ministers  of  whatever  color  would  inspire  no  con- 
fidence. Their  policy  would  be  weak,  their  majority  honey- 
combed. There  could  be  no  settlement  worthy  of  the  name  in 
South  Africa  or  China,  or  in  that  despised  and  neglected  region 
still  recognized  by  the  absurd  title  of  '  Great '  Britain." 

But  7 he  Spectator,  a  stanch  government  supporter,  believes 
that  the  country  still  trusts  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  fullest  extent. 
All  that  is  asked  is  that  he  should  define  his  policy,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  China  : 

"To  drift  is  to  court  disaster.  We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that 
this  demand  for  a  definite  policy  is  conventional,  and  the  utter- 
ance of  such  a  truism  entirely  unhelpful.  Further,  it  will  be 
suggested  that  we  must  not  suppose  that  because  the  public 
does  not  know  it,  therefore  the  Government  has  not  a  perfectly 
clear  and  well-defined  policy  in  regard  to  China.  Again,  we 
shall  be  told  that  because  we  generally  have  confidence  in  the 
Government  we  ought  to  assume  that  they  know  exactly  what 
they  want  to  do,  and  mean  to  do,  in  China.  We  most  sincerely 
hope  that  this  is  so.  But  even  granted  that  it  is,  we  go  further 
and  say  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Government,  through 
the  Prime  Minister,  should  let  the  country  understand  the  main 
lines  of  its  policy." 

Some  Liberal-Unionists  are  against  the  continuance  of  the 
present  cabinet,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  home  affairs.  Lloyd's  Weekly,  an  important  "popu- 
lar "  paper,  says  : 

"There  is  neither  thought  nor  word  as  to  home  affairs,  and  the 
many  matters  relating  to  the  well-being  of  our  own  people  that 
will  surely  demand  attention  within  the  next  few  years.  .  .  . 
Lord  Salisbury  is  neither  sufficiently  strong  nor  determined 
enough  to  hold  in  check  the  younger  members  of  his  cabinet ; 
and  the  repetition  of  an  overwhelming  parliamentary  majority 
will  tend  to  increase  Mr.  Balfour's  defiant  manner  and  the  irre- 
sponsible attitude  of  some  of  his  chief  followers.  .  .  .  Whenever 
Lord  Salisbury  launches  his  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  we 
trust  Lord  Rosebery  will  be  near  at  hand  to  give  truer  voice  to 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  Liberalism  than  those  halting  and  timid 
spokesmen  who  have  as  yet  been  heard.  It  is  not  a  time  for  sit- 
ting still,  but  for  resolute  and  vigorous  action." 
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There  will  doubtless  be  some  important  changes  in  the  cabi- 
net, even  if  the  Conservatives  remain  in  power.  Lord  Hals- 
bury,  for  one,  will  not  remain  Lord  Chancellor,  as  he  is  very  old 
and  only  accepted  office  the  last  time  to  please  his  friend  Lord 
Salisbury.  There  is  some  talk  even  of  the  Premier's  resigna- 
tion after  the  election,  and  some  speculation  as  to  his  successor. 
The  Toronto  Globe  says  on  this  point : 

"Not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  material,  for  both  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  possess  the  experience  needed.  But  which 
of  them  would  it  be?  The  staid  Conservatives  would  be  in- 
clined to  pin  their  faith  to  Mr.  Balfour.  In  their  eyes  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  an  enterprising  and  dashing  lieutenant,  but  hardly 
possesses  the  characteristics  or  traditions  that  they  require  in  the 
chief  of  their  historic  party.  Mr.  Balfour  does,  and  his  record 
in  the  popular  chamber  shows  him  to  be  a  skilful  Parliamenta- 
rian." 

The  Conservatives  try  to  discredit  the  opposition. by  publish- 
ing some  letters  written  by  opposition  leaders  to  President 
Kruger  and  other  Transvaal  officials  before  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  invited  by  the  opposition  to 
publish  the  "Hawkesley  Correspondence."  On  the  whole,  the 
result  of  the  election  appears  to  most  observers  a  foregone  con- 
clusion :  the  present  Government  will  be  returned  with  a  large 
majority.  That  is  also  the  opinion  of  continental  journals. 
Continental  opinion  is  well  represented  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  Nieuws  van  den  Dag  (Amsterdam)  : 

"  Lord  Roberts  has  sent  four  horses  to  Cape  Town.  General 
Baden-Powell  will  also  return  to  Cape  Town.  Some  of  the  Yeo- 
manry will  be  paid  off.  All  this  to  make  the  British  public  be- 
lieve that  the  war  is  over.  In  reality  these  are  only  election 
maneuvers.  The  public  will  not  notice  that  fresh  troops  are  sent 
out  continually  and  that  those  who  return  are  used  up.  Lord 
Roberts  is  necessary  at  home  to  help  carry  through  the  election 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  'khaki'  plan  will  be  a  success, 
most  likely.  The  people  will  forget  the  heavy  expenditure  in 
blood  and  treasure  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  caused  them,  and 
the  government  majority  will  be  greater  than  ever." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


VATICAN   AND   QUIRINAL. 

THE  hope  that  church  and  state  would  make  their  peace  in 
Italy  has  been  shattered.  The  Vatican  has  serious  com- 
plaints, which  the  Temps  (Paris)  enumerates,  in  the  mai'i,  as 
follows  : 

The  Vatican  has  in  preparation  a  note  [see  Literary  Digest, 
September  22]  renewing  the  former  protests  against  the  Italian 
occupation  of  Rome;  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  claimed  as 
strongly  as  ever,  and  the  King  of  Italy  is  regarded  as  a  usurper. 
The  powers  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  Vatican  has  never 
ceased  to  claim  the  papal  state,  and  that,  in  1895,  Leo  XIII. 
protested  very  strongly  against  the  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  so-called  liberation  of  Rome  from  the 
papal  yoke.  Moreover,  the  Holy  Father  is  deeply  grieved  to 
find  that  nothing  is  done  effectually  to  check  the  Protestant 
propaganda  in  Italy  and  in  Rome  itself. 

The  National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  remarks  that  such  protests 
will  simply  be  filed  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  them. 
"As  to  the  Protestant  propaganda,"  says  that  paper,  "it  is  very 
curious  that,  when  Protestant  Germany,  England,  and  North 
America,  non-sectarian  France,  orthodox  Russia,  and  even 
heathen  Japan  are  protecting  Catholic  missions  in  China,  the 
Pope  should  complain  that  he  is  powerless  to  interfere  with  what 
religious  freedom  there  is  in  Italy."  In  still  stronger  language 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  expresses  itself: 

"The  Pope  describes  the  harm  done  by  the  'sects'  in  the 
strongest  possible  colors.  'Into  the  Lord's  own  vineyard  they 
have  entered,'  he  says,  'and  as  they  can  not  claim  truth  as  their 
strength,  they  attack  the  Catholic  faith  through  its  tenderest 
plants.'     The  faithful  should  be  warned  that 'under  the  harm- 


less guise  of  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  of  schools  of  languages,  of 
other  educational  institutes,  of  assistance  given  to  needy  fami- 
lies, the  most  wicked  heresy  is  smuggled  in.'  The  Pope  com- 
plains that  all  this  is  'actually  done  under  the  protection  of  the 
law. '  This  complaint  need  not  be  wondered  at.  For,  of  course, 
if  the  Pope  made  the  laws,  the  Protestant  propaganda  would 
simply  be  prohibited  and  the  propagators  punished.  History 
teaches  the  Pope's  system.  That  he  hates  and  reviles  Prot- 
estantism is  nothing  new,  but  it  does  not  seem  very  diplomatic 
to  do  so  at  a  time  when  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  heathens  are 
fighting  together  for  a  cause  which  is  dear  to  the  Pope." 

It  would  seem  that  the  Vatican  has  made  no  effort  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  which  King  Humbert's  assassina- 
tion offered  to  compose  its  differences  with  the  Quirinal  and  in- 
crease its  influence  with  the  Government.  Queen  Margherita 
composed  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  her  murdered  husband,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Cremona  approved  it.  The  Vatican,  however, 
prohibited  it.  Roman  ladies  wished  to  organize  a  woman's 
demonstration  against  this  decision,  but  the  Queen  widow  bowed 
to  the  decision.  The  affair  seems  to  have  made  much  bad  blood. 
The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  strictly  Catholic  German/a 
(Berlin)  writes  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

The  bishop  should  not  have  given  his  approval  so  soon.  Yet 
the  prayer  will  be  an  effective  weapon  against  the  Vatican 
among  the  Italian  people.  The  form  in  which  the  prohibition 
was  published  in  the  Osservatore  Romano  has  offended,  and  not 
only  among  the  opponents  of  the  Vatican.  Ladies  should  be 
treated  with  politeness,  even  by  church  dignitaries.  I  would 
like  to  hold  the  editor  of  the  Osservatore  responsible,  but  a 
Turin  paper  has  shown  to  the  whole  world  that  the  prohibition 
was  worded  in  the  Vatican.  It  was  not  necessary  to  disturb  the 
Catholic  world  by  it. 

As  Queen  Margherita  is  very  popular,  the  affair  has  made  a 
stir  even  in  political  circles.  The  fournal  des  Debats  (Paris), 
in  the  course  of  a  long  article,  expresses  itself  to  the  following 

effect : 

The  7 lines  correspondent  at  Rome,  who,  so  we  are  told  by  his 
paper,  "is  thoroughly  well  informed  and  rarely  mistaken  in  his 
interpretation  of  facts,"  has  discovered  the  source  of  the  whole 
trouble.  France  has  inspired  the  Vatican,  and  T lie  Times  glee- 
fully devotes  more  than  two  columns  to  it.  If  we  did  not  have 
full  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  the  Italians,  this  would 
anger  and  disquiet  us.  It  is  well  known  that  this  supposed  med- 
dling of  France  with  Italian  affairs  is  continually  exploited  by 
our  enemies.  Last  year  the  Tribuna  started  a  systematic  cam- 
paign to  show  that  our  Government  intervened  to  procure  the 
Pope's  representation  at  The  Hague  Peace  Conference,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Italian  Government.  In  Austria  it  is  asserted  that 
we  intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power, 
which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  is 
the  most  persistent  ally  of  Rome,  Francis  Joseph  having  humili- 
ated King  Humbert  on  that  account.  In  reality  we  are  strictly 
neutral.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Repentant  Anarchist.  — Generally  those  persons  who 
have  become  imbued  with  Anarchist  ideas  are  only  too  ready  to 
carry  out  the  "  sentences "  against  high  officials  or  crowned 
heads.  Yet  there  are  exceptions,  as  the  following  communica- 
tion, which  the  Neue  Ziiricher  Zeitung  receives  from  Milan, 
shows  : 

"From  the  royal  palace  at  Monza,  the  world  is  now  informed 
that  the  place  was  once  before  designated  to  become  the  scene  of 
an  attack  upon  King  Humbert;  but  the  design  was  not  put  into 
execution,  for  the  man  who  had  been  chosen  to  kill  the  king  felt 
at  the  last  moment  the  qualms  of  conscience.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  according  to  the  Corriere  del  la  Sera,  are  the  following: 

"July  9.  18S6,  a  sergeant  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Regiment  shot 
himself  while  on  guard  in  the  palace.  Near  his  body  was  found 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  king.  '  I  have  been  commissioned  to 
kill  Your  Majesty, '  he  wrote,  '  but  I  think  your  life  more  valu- 
able than  my  own,  therefore  I  prefer  to  kill  myself.  Before  I 
die,  I  recommend  my  poor  mother  to  Your  Majesty's  favor. 
Francesco  de  Franceschi. '  Researches  of  the  state  attorney  and 
the  colonel  of  the  Eighty-eighth  showed  the  Franceschi  had  at- 
tended a  secret  meeting  in  Milan,  at  which  he  was  told  to  kill 
the  king  on  the  first  opportunity.  He  was  an  able  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  his  death  gave  rise  to  much  speculation.  The 
real  facts,  however,  have  not  been  published  until  now,  when, 
fourteen  years  after,  the  king  has  met  his  tragic  fate  on  the 
same  spot." — Translation  madejor  The  Literary   Digest. 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  Smithers,  of  Chungking,  on  May  7,  1900, 
sends  a  clipping  from  The  North  China  Daily  News 
giving  an  account  of  the  launching  of  the  first 
merchant  steamer  to  run  between  Ichangand  that 
port.  The  Pioneer  is  expected  at  Chungking  in 
June,  1900.     The  clipping  reads  : 

"The  Pioneer  is  a  steel  paddle  steamer,  built  by 
William  Denny  &  Bros.,  of  Dumbarton,  sent  out  in 

gieces  and  put  together  here  at  the  Oriental  Dock, 
[er  length  between  perpendiculars  is  180  feet ; 
breadth  molded,  30  feet ;  and  depth  molded,  10  feet. 
She  is  to  have  accommodation  for  fourteen  first- 
class,  thirty  second-class,  and  ninety  third-class 
passengers."  She  will  be  propelled  by  two  sets  of 
diagonal,  compound,  direct-acting,  surface-con- 
densing paddle-engines,  with  boilers  working  at 
125  pounds.  The  paddle-wheels  have  feathering 
floats,  and  each  pair  of  engines  is  completely  sepa- 
rate and  independent  of  the  other.  Each  set  of 
engines  has  two  compound  cylinders  of  18^?  and  32 
inches,  with  a  stroke  of  5  feet." 


Consul  McGinley  writes  from  Athens,  June  16, 

tooo  : 

Owing  to  the  tariff  troubles  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  the  Greek  importers  of  timber  are 
considering  the  question  of  importing  from  some 
other  country  the  large  quantities  of  timber, 
lumber,  staves,  etc.,  which  they  have  heretofore 
annually  brought  from  Turkey,  and  I  think  it 
well  to  inform  American  exporters  of  this  fact, 
that  they  may  have  a  chance  to  make  a  bid  for 
the  custom  of  the  Greek  market.  As  Greece  does 
not  produce  any  timber  for  manufacturing  pur- 

New 

Fall  Suits 
and  (Cloaks. 

AUR  new  Fall  Cata- 
^  logue  of  Suits  and 
Cloaks  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  some  new 
features  never  before 
shown  in  a  catalogue  of 
this  kind.  W  e  picture 
in  it  all  of  the  newest 
styles,  and  will  mail  it 
fre',  together  with 
samples  of  materials  to 
select  from,  to  the  lady 
who  wishes  to  dress 
well  at  moderate  cost. 
Kear  in  mind  that  we 
keep  no  ready-made 
garments  —  everytliin  J 
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and  desires  as  regards 
quality,  cut,  fiiish  and 
price.  Our  prices  this 
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ever  before.  We  pay 
all  express  charges. 

Our  New  Fall  Cata- 
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Exquisite     Tailor- 
made    Costumes} 
selected  from  the* 
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models,  $8  up. 
Ta  i  I  or   -    mad  e 
Gowns,  both  'Jac- 
ket    ami     Shirt 
lined  throughout 

With  fine  qitallty  taffeta  sill;,  .$/.>  up. 
Visiting  and  Church  Dresses  at  very  11101I- 

erate  prices. 
Exclusive     designs     in     Jackets,      lined 

throughout,  $4  up. 
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Qolf  Capes.  Jfewmarhets,  Rainy-  J>o;/ 
Suits  and  skirts,  and  Pedestrian  Suits 
ami  shirts  made  of  double  face  materials. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  mail  our  catalogue,  to- 
gether with  a  full  line  of  samples  to  select  from, 
to  any  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at  moderate 
cost.  Be  sure  to  say  whether  you  wish  samples 
for  suits  or  for  cloaks,  and  we  will  then  be  able  to 
send  you  exactly  what  you  desire.  Write  to-day 
for  Catalogue  and  Samples  ;  you  will  get  them 
/<  ee  by  return  mail . 

THE    NATIONAL    CLOAK  COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 
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tive appearance,  flexibility, 
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proofness. 

The  famous  pure  ivool  felt  inner- 
sole  and  the  thin  pure  ivool  lining 
make  this  the  "RATIONAL" 
fooftoear  of  the  age. 
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poses,  and  very  little  for  any  use,  she  is  obliged  to 
import  nearly  all  she  consumes.  In  1898,  the  la- 
test year  for  which  Greek  import  statistics  have 
been  published,  Greece  imported  woods  for  build- 
ing and  manufacturing  purposes  valued  at  7,7oq,- 
746  francs  (§1,511,710.98)  from  Austria,  Turkey, 
Germany,  Rumania,  Russia,  Italy,  France, 
United  States,  Belgium,  and  England,  these 
countries  furnishing  portions  of  the  whole  in  the 
order  named.  Austiia  and  Turkey  produced  the 
largest  part  of  all  the  woods  imported,  while  the 
United  States  furnished  a  few  thousand  staves 
for  currant  barrels. 

The  demand  for  woods  of  all  kinds  is  rapidly- 
increasing  in  Greece,  and  the  local  prices  are  very- 
high.  The  great  distance  will  make  the  freight 
on  timber  from  the  United  States  much  higher 
than  from  any  other  of  the  countries  named  ;  but 
with  a  direct  line  or  lines  of  steamships  connect- 
ing Greek  and  American  ports,  there  would  be  a 
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We  will  send  you  "on  approval,"  direct  from  thefnctnrj, 
expi-ess prepaid,  a  pair  of  these  fine  *  Bondy"  Military  Hair 
Brushes— elegant  for  holiday  gifts.  When  they  arrive,  if  satis- 
factory, pay  the  express  agent  only  i*8. 75  and  keep  them;  if 
not  return  them  at  our  expense,  (ft  cash  is  sent  with  order— 
i^S. 50,  express  prepaid, and  «e  will  refund  your  money  if  they 
are  not  satisfactory  1  Tin  se  handsome  brushes  have  solid  gen- 
uine ebony  hacks,  size  5^x2^,  finest  stitf,  pure-white  Siberian 
bristles,  extra  long,  securely  held  by  our  patent  fastener,  and 
are  richly  ornamented  with  solid  sterling  silver  mountings.  At 
retail  they  would  cost  from  ijMi.OO  to  (7.5V.    We  engrave  in- 


itialstthr^e  or  less)  free  :  monogram.  -r,o  cents  extra.  Write  for 
good  chance  to  open  up  the  Greek  market  for  our  our  catalogue  of  dainty  toilet  re. inisites  for  birthday,  wedding 
native   timbers-a   market  in    which  the  demand     anniversary  and  holiday  guts.  BOMtV  MFC;.  CO.,  «4  Ionia 


for  good  qualities  will  annually  increase. 


Minister  Bryan  writes  from  Petropolis,  June  n. 
1900,  that  he  has  protested  against  the  Brazilian 
law  enacted  last  November,  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  manufactures  that  carry  labels,  pre- 
scriptions, or  trade- marks  in  Portuguese  or  partly 
in  that  language,  which  law  would  cause  serious 
loss  to  importers  of  United  States  proprietary 
medicines.  The  1st  of  July  was  named  as  the  date 
for  putting  the  law  into  effect,  but  Mr.  Bryan  has 
obtained  a  postponement  until  October  1,  and 
hopes  that  Congress  will  repeal  the  law.  Mr. 
Bryan  urges  that  labelsare  apart  of  trade-marks, 
and  that  consequently  the  law  is  in  violation  of 
the  convention  of  1878  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  He  advises  all  American  importers 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  that  agree- 
ment, by  registering  their  marks  in  Brazil. 
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PERSONALS. 

Sardou  Made  by  His  Marriage.-  No  dramatist 
ever  had  a  harder  start  than  M.  Yictorien  Sardou. 
His  parents  wished  him  to  take  up  a  medical  ca- 
reer, and  he  began  his  studies  with  some  zeal. 
The  love  of  the  drama,  however,  was  far  greater 
than  the  love  of  the  pill-box,  and  in  the  interval  of 
his  other  work  Sardou  was  busy  upon  a  play. 
Life  was  a  struggle  for  him,  for  he  had  but  little 
money,  tho  he  managed  to  get  some  journalistic 
work  to  supplement  his  more  slender  income.  At 
last  he  finished  his  first  play.  It  was  a  dead  fail- 
ure, and  Sardou  rushed  from  the  theater  vowing 
never  to  enter  one  again.  The  disappointment 
preyed  to  such  an  extent  upon  his  nerves  that  he 
fell  seriously  ill.  On  the  floor  below  where  he 
lived  an  actress,  named  Mile,  de  Brecourt,  was 
staying;  she  heard  of  the  unhappy  young  man's 
illness,  took  compassion  upon  him,  nursed  him 
back  to  health,  and  afterward  married  him.  The 
marriage  was  the  making  of  Sardou. — London 
King. 

Von    Waldersee    and    the     Emperor.— Count 

von  Waldersee,  who  is  in  command  of  the  allied 
troops  in  China,  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever 
been  known  to  disobey  the  German  Emperor.  It 
happened  in  this  wise.  During  the  maneuvers  of 
1S95  the  Kaiser  had  proposed  to  the  war  council  of 
the  day  that  the  enemy's  army  should  be  met  the 
next  morning  with  a  front  attack.  This  sugges- 
tion was  energetically  opposed  by  'Waldersee, 
and  his  objection  won  the  day,  his  own  plan  of  a 
flank  attack  being  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
council.  Hereupon  the  Kaiser  refused  to  under- 
take any  responsibility  for  the  next  day  s  action, 
and  contented  himself  with  acting  as  umpire. 

The  next  morning  the  Emperor  appeared  ear- 
lier than  usual  on  the  field,  but  Count  Waldersee 
was  before  him,  having  arisen  and  aroused  his 
men  at  two  in  the  morning  and  kept  them  at  a 
long  forced  march  without  halting,  being  certain 
that  if  his  troops  could  stand  the  strain,  his  plan 
of  attack  would  succeed.  Meanwhile  the  Kaiser 
waited  and  waited,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  Count 
Waldersee.  His  Majesty  sent  an  adjutant  to  sum- 
mon the  General  to  come.  Count  Waldersee  re- 
turned answer  that  he  could  not  come.  The 
Kaiser  then  sent  a  high  staff  officer  with  the  same 
command  ;  but  he  returned  with  the  same  answer. 
The  equerry-in-chief,  Count  Wedel,  was  de- 
spatched in  quest  of  the  recalcitrant  general ;  but 
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ern grown  wheat  and  that  grown  else- 
where, is  that  one  is  nearly  all  gluten 
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is  the  difference  between 
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the  latter  remained  obdurate  despite  ail  remon- 
strances. Finally  General  von  Hahnke  was  asked 
to  summon  Count  Waldersee  to  the  Kaiser  ;  his 
attempt  to  induce  him  to  come  proved  likewise 
fruitless. 

Shortly  after  General  von  Hahnke  had  left 
Count  Waldersee,  the  latter's  troops  could  be 
seen  appearing  in  the  distance.  Then  the  Count 
galloped  off  to  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty  receiv- 
ed him  with  a  frown.  "You  have  kept  your  Em- 
peror waiting  a  long  while,"  he  said.  Count  Wal- 
dersee answered  very  formally  that  he  had  issued 
instructions  to  his  troops  the  night  before  telling 
them  that  he  personally  should  remain  the  whole 
day  at  a  certain  spot,  ready  to  receive  and  send 
out  messages;  that  if  he  had  moved  from  his  post 
he  might  have  spoiled  the  whole  maneuvers.  The 
Emperor  thanked  him  and  drove  off,  and  no  one 
was  able  to  have  word  with  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.— Berlin  Correspondence  London  Express. 
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A     REodjeska     Anecdote. — Many    interesting 
es  have  been   related  anent    Mine.   Modjeska, 
the  renowned  actress      The  following  in  An 
is  characteristic  :  "On   one  occasion  when   she  was 

visiting    at    a  house    the    conversation 

turned  to  the  subject  ol  her  native  Poland,  and 
she  spoke  enthusiastically  of  its  musical  language 
and  its  beautiful  and  pathetic  ballad  poetry.     The 


If  You    Keel    I>«  |ii-«-ski  <1 
("si-    IIoisIoiiI  a     \<iil    I'liospliati'. 

Dr.  W,  E,  Pitman.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  says:  "  I  have 
used  it  in  nervous  depression  and  dyspeptii  troubles,  with 
good  result." 
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other  guests  final]}-  asked  her  to  recite  a  specimen 
of  Polish  verse,  and  she  consented.  Twice  she  be- 
gan, but  each  time,  her  memory  failing  her,  she 
broke  down.  At  the  third  attempt,  however,  she 
found  something  in  which  she  was  quite  at  home, 
and  poured  forth  a  flow  of  impassioned  tho  un- 
intelligible eloquence.  Her  voice  rose  and  fell, 
her  gestures  were  now  of  pathos,  now  of  exalta- 
tion, now  of  quiet  humor.  Her  various  moods 
were  translated  to  her  audience  with  such  power 
and  vividness  that  it  was  swayed  alternately  to 
smiles  and  to  tears.  The  recitation  ended  amid  a 
storm  of  applause.  When  the  cheers  subsided 
some  one  asked  her  what  was  the  name  of  the 
piece  she  had  recited.  Jlodjeska  laughed  heart- 
ily. 'I  am  sorry  to  have  deceived  you,'  she  said. 
'The  fact  is,  my  memory  played  me  a  trick.  I 
could  not  remember  a  single  one  of  the  ballads  I 
once  used  to  know  so  well,  and  as  I  had  to  give 
you  some  sort  of  a  recitation  I  recited,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, the  numbers  from  i  to  250  in  Polish.'  " — Eve- 
ning- Wisconsin. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

The  Situation. — Judge  :  "Prisoner,  do  you  de- 
sire to  say  anything  in  your  defense  ?  " 

PRISONER  :  "Well,  your  honor,  it  was  this  way. 
The  governor  said  it  was  lime  to  take  stock,  and  I 
took  all  I  could.  Then  he  went  back  on  me  and 
had  me  arrested  for  stealing." — The  Pubiic. 


Golf.— "I  tell  you,  golf  is  going  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  nation.  It  is  going  to  make  athletic 
men  and  women  out  of  our  puny  offsprings,  and 
lengthen  our  days  by  decades."  "But  our  ances- 
tors didn't  go  in  for  golf."  "And  where  are  they 
row?    Dead!    All  dead!" — Boston  Journal. 


Silence  is  Golden. — "Of  course,  Susan,  if  you 
intend  to  get  married,  that  is  your  own  business," 
said  the  mistress  to  the  cook,  "but  you  mustn't 
forget  that  marriage  is  a  very  serious  matter." 
"Yes,  ma'am,  I  know  it  is  sometimes."  remarked 
the  domestic,  "but  maybe  I'll  have  better  luck 
than  you  did." — Tit-Bits. 


Fair  Treatment  ?— In  the  very  vortex  of  the 
bargain  rush  a  man  was  struggling.  "Mercy!" 
he  shrieked.  But  the  women  bore  him  down  and 
trampled  him  under  foot.  "The  nerve  of  him," 
sneered  they,  one  to  another,  "to  wear  a  shirt 
waist  and  then  ask  special  consideration  by  rea- 
son of  his  sex  !"— Detroit  Journal. 


In  Perfect  Accord.— "I  suppose,"  remarked 
the  relative  who  was  on  a  visit,  "that  you  and 
Henrietta  agree  perfectly."  "Oh,  yes,"  answered 
Mr.  Meekton,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "on 
some  points.  It  was  only  this  morning  that  I  said 
the  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  Henrietta 
said  she  thought  so,  too." — Washington  Star. 


"While  I  was  out  sail- 
overboard   into  a  verv 


Mueh  Gratified  —  Hk 

ing  this  summer   I    fell 

stormy  sea." 
SHE:    "My    gracious!    But    they   rescued   you, 

didn't  they  i" 
He  :  "Oh,  yes  !  they  pulled  me  out,  of  course." 
SHE:  "Oh  my  !  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  weren't 

d  [•owned."— Philadelphia  Record. 


L\dy  (engaging  new  housemaid):  "Daphne* 
That  is  much  too  romantic  a  name,  with  young 
men  in  the  house.  I  suppose  you  would  not  object 
to  be  called  by  your  surname?" 

APPLICANT  :  "Oh,  no,  ma'am  ;  in  fact,  I'm  quite 
used  to  it." 

I-  \l>v  :  "What  is  your  surnann 

Ai'i'i.ic  \.\  1  :  "  [  larling." —  Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

Advertising. — Near  Hamlin.  Kans  ,  the  religious 
known  as  the  "Holiness  People"  have  painted 
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buy  it,  that  so  much  good  workmanship  and  good  material 
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would  desire  in  such  a  garment. 
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furnish  the  very  best  protec- 
tion for  the  sleeping  child  that 
has  yet  been  devised.  They 
are  made  from  the  famous 
"  Arnold "  Knit  Fabric,  which  is  superior  to  canton  flannel 
or  muslin  for  the  following  reasons  : 

It  is  soft  in  texture  and  elastic.  It  never  grows  harsh  or  stiff 
from  washing.  It  is  open  and  porous.  It  is  easily  washed 
— it  does  not  shrink.     It  causes  no  rash  on  delicate  skins. 

Don't  think  these  are  like  other  night  drawers,  they  are 
very  different. 
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6  years,  80  cents  ;    8  years,  90  cents  ;    10  years,  $1.00. 

Hijher  grades  at  higher  prices.  Our  new  catalogue  contains  pictures  from 
life,  descriptions  and  prices  of  infants'  and  children's  knit  outfits  and  finest 
knit  underwear  for  women.  You  will  find  the  catalogue  very  readable  and 
instructive.  Don't  fail  to  send  for  it.  What  costs  us  money  comes  to  yoajree. 
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;>ture  texts  on  barns  and  other  buildings.  On 
a  bridge  north  of  Hamlin  they  painted  the  follow- 
ing: "Heaven  or  hell— which  do  you  choose?" 
Then  a  sign  writer  came  along  and  finished  out 
the  line  with  this  inscription:  "See  Yost.  Hia- 
watha, for  your  coffins  and  caskets." — New  \\<rk 
Tribune. 


Her  Startling  Remark. — "I  wish  I  were  yon 
star,"  he  said  dreamily.  "So  do  1,"  she  returned 
promptly,  heroically  swallowing  a  yawn.  "And 
why ,  dear  one ?"  he  asked  impulsively.  "Why  do 
you  wish  I  were  yon  brilliant  orb ? "  "Because," 
she  replied,  in  cold,  matter-of-fact  tones,  "because 
yon  brilliant  orb  is  just  11,760,971  miles  away." 

And  he  faded  silently  out  like  a  mist  before  a 
summer  sun. — London  Answers. 


A  Rough  Country.  -In  the  course  of  the  ter- 
rible march  of  the  Irish  Fusiliers  from  Dundee  to 
Ladysmith  the  men  were  much  fatigued,  owing 
to  the  rough  journey.  One  man  in  particular 
stumbled  along  as  if  walking  in  his  sleep.  An 
officer  passed. 

"Sir,"  said  Michael,  "what  country  is  this  we're 
marching  over?"  "The  Xatal  tableland,  my 
man,"  was  the  reply.  "Bedad,  sir,"  said  ilichael. 
"I  think  the  table's  turned  upside  down,  and  we're 
-walking  over  the  legs  of  it !  " — Exchange. 


From  Babyhood  to  Boyhood. — 

I  saw  a  sweet  young  mother  stand 
Where  snow  had  drifted  o'er  the  land. 
A  babe  was  lying  on  her  breast. 

Its  fragile  form 
Against  herself  she  fondly  pressed 
To  keep  it  warm. 

In  later  years  I  passed  once  more 

And  saw  her  at  the  cottage  door  ; 

A  boy  was  lying  on  her  knee, 

Her  look  was  grim, 
And,  suffering  Joshua  !  how  she 
Was  warming  him  ! 

—  Chicago  Times- Herald. 

Current  Events. 

Foreign. 

China. 

September  24. — The  Russians  have  captured  Lu- 
Tai,  a  Chinese  stronghold  north  of  Taku. 

The  reply  of  France  to  Germany  concerning 
China  is  in  line  with  the  proposals  of  the 
United  States,  showing  willingness  to  open 
negotiations  with  China,  prior  to  the  punish- 
ment of  guilt}-  mandarins. 

September  25.  —  It  is  reported  that  Li  Hung 
Chang  has  reached  Peking,  and  has  opened 
negotiations  for  the  emperor's  return. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  first  German  squadron  in  China. 

The  War  Department  sends  orders  to  General 
Chaffee,  directing  him  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  with  the  exception  of  a  guard  for  the 
American  Legation  in  Peking,  from  China  to 
Manila. 

September  26.— A  despatch  from  Hongkong  re- 
ports that  piracy  on  the  West  River  is  in- 
creasing. 

A  special  cablegram  from  Shanghai  says  the 
Boxer  leaders  are   practically  masters  of  the 
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HE  brands  of  White  Lead  named  in 
margin  are  genuine.  They  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  "  old  Dutch 
process,"  and  by  a  company 
which  is  responsible.  Unlike 
the  so-called  White  Leads  (mix- 
tures of  Zinc,  Barytes,  etc.),  these 
brands  correctly  represent  the 
contents  of  the  packages. 

FRPP  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
I  ill  El  Pan>'  s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
ors. Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Uncle  Sam's  Experience  With  Paints "  for- 
warded upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,   100    William  Street,  New   York. 


READY  REFERENCE  SCRAP-BOOK 


Ready  Reference 
Scrap  Book. 


Two   Sizes,  Narrow  and  Wide. 

Narrow  size,  here  represented,  is  for  single  column  newspaper 
clippings  any  length.  Capacity  35,000  agate  lines.  Wide  size 
double  the  capacity  suitable  for  single  and  double  column 
clippings,  magazine  articles,  unmounted  photographs,  etc. 

AN  ARTICLE  IS  FILED  by  attaching  the  top,  containing 
the  caption,  to  one  of  the  several  gummed  strips,  of  which  the 
body  of  the  leaf  is  composed,  made  by  a  series  of  parallel  slots 
partially  across  the  page.  BY  A  PLAN  OF  FOLDING  LONG 
SCRAPS,  adapted  to  this  system  a  whole  newspaper  column, 
single  or  double,  can  be  filed  upon  a  half-inch  strip.  14  double, 
28  single  to  a  page. 

A    PERFECT    INDEX  PLAN 

The  leaves  are  of  fine  linen  stock,  and  the  binding  of  cloth, 
substantially  put  together. 

For  sale  at  stationers,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

56  Warren  St.  New  York. 


I'^.ta^boSkfx.f,^^  IMPERIAL  SPECIALTY  CO. 
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Sample  Leaf. 


EMPIRE 

$2.50 


DRESS    SUIT 
CASE. 

Direct  from  the  Factory. 
Guaranteed    Absolutely     Wate 
proof.    Not  Sold  in  Stores. 
Alligator  or  Honduras  Leather  finish,  size  22 
and  24  inches  long.    Colors  :    Olive,  brown,  or 
ox-blood. 

Compare  it  with  any  $5.00  case  yon  ever  saw 
and  if  not  satisfied  it's  a  bargain  we  will  re- 
fund money. 
References :  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 
Send  three  cents  postage  for  catalogue  quot- 
ing factory  prices  on  Trunks,  Traveling  Bags 
and  Telescopes. 

EMPIRE    MFC.   CO., 

SI-S6  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  Department  9. 


situation,  which   is  described  as  critical    as 
ever. 

Reports  state  that  Italy  and  Austria  are  the 
only  powers  which  have  replied  favorably 
and  unconditionally  to  Germany's  note. 
The  replies  of  France  and  Russia  advocate 
the  punishment  of  the  originators  of  the 
anti-foreign  assaults,  but  do  not  make  their 


surrender  an  absolute  condition  of  the 
peace  preliminaries.  Japan  takes  a  middle 
course,  leaning  toward  Germany,  while 
Great  Britain  declines. 
September  27. — American  mission  property  in 
two  southern  provinces  of  China,  Quanj?  I.e 
and  Quang-Lu,  has  been  destroyed  by  mobs. 

The   Austrian   admiralty    has  received   a   de- 
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q  "  In  the  quality  of  the  soap  ( 
is  the  life  of  the  clothes" 


Best  Soap 

is  full  of  quality,   the    quality 
that  counts,  the  quality  of  true  K 
economy,  the  quality  that  does- 
n't   need  premiums  —  all  your 
money's  worth  of  soap. 

Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 

WONDERFUL 
VIOLIN  VALUES. 
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spatch  from  Taku  giving  the  strength  of  the 
forces  landed  there  by  the  powers  as  follows  : 
Austrian,  494  ;  German,  8,178;  British,  8,353; 
American,  5,608  ;  French,  6,575  ;  Italian,  2,541 ; 
Russian,  20,934  ;  Japanese,  15,570. 
A  report  states  that  the  Russians  have  aban- 
doned the  province  of  Chih-li  to  Germany. 

September  28.— The  Russian  General  Rennen- 
kampt  captures  the  Manchurian  city  of 
Kirin. 

September  29.— Count  von  Waldersee  arrives  at 
Tien-Tsin,  and  is  received  by  a  guard  of 
honor. 

A  French  battalion  from  Peking  has  occupied 
the  towns  of  Lon-Kou-Chiao  and  Chan-Sin- 
Tien. 

Reports  from  Consul-General  Goodnow  show 
that  the  Emperor  and  Empress  have  issued  a 
decree  degrading  Tuan  and  four  other 
princes  ;  Tuan  is  deprived  of  his  salary  and 
servants  and  awaits  trial  by  the  imperial 
clan  court. 

September  30. — The  Russian  rr  "nister  at  Peking 
announces  the  withdrawa!  of  the  Russian 
legation  and  troops  from  Peking  to  Tien- 
Tsin. 
The  American  troops  have  received  orders  to 
leave,  and  are  preparing  to  go  to  Manila. 

The  Russians  have  invested  Moukden,  in  North 
China. 

South  Africa. 
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Sale  of   Three  Hundred  Rare  Old 
Violins  by  Lyon  &  Healy. 


You  can  secure  from  Lyon  &  Healy, 
Chicago,  a  genuine  old  violin  of  superb 
tone  qualities  at  a  wonderfully  low  price 
Their  Violin  Expert  has  just  returned 
from  abroad,  and  in  order  to  make  room 
for  incoming  specimens  their  entire  present 
stock  will  be  sacrificed.  The  saving 
amounts  from  $25  to  S50  on  inexpensive 
grades  to  several  hundreds  on  fine  solo 
violins.  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  a 
fine  violin  this  is  your  opportunity.  Music 
dealers,  teachers,  connoisseurs,  and  stu- 
dents should  all  avail  themselves  of  this 
chance. 

Read  1  liN  list  of  -.1..  Violin*. 
Carlos  Merkel  (1829)  $38;  Jos.  Krein 
[  (1780)  $40  ;  Lorenzo  Guadagnini  Cremona 
8(1720),  gTand  solo  instrument,  SSoo  ;  very 
"fine  old  German  ( 179.0I  5jo  ;  C.  A.  Singer 
(1800)  $45  ;  (iood  Tyrolean  (1740-60)  >2;  ; 
Anton  Merkel  17901  £35  ;  Antonius  Strad 
ivarius  Cremona  $2,000;  Gio  Bap  Ruggeri,  $700;  A. 
Stoss,  Vienna,  (1790)  f 75 ;  Guissippe  Gagliano,  $300; 
Montagnana.  Venice,  fine  solo  instrument,  #700  ;  Pet  Guar- 
nerius,?35o;  Krueer,  £45  ;  Kloz,  fine  tone,  $120;  Vuil- 
laume.fine  specimen,  $450;  Panormo,  Sioo  ;  John  Betts, 
London,  fioi;  T.  Carcassi,  $135;  Laska,  Prague 
Obeci,  Venice,  good  solo  violin,  $60  ;  Old  French,  $39  ; 
Jos.  Guarnerius  del  Gesu  (1740',  grandest  solo  violin  of 
the  continent,  $4,000;  Gio  Paolo  Maggini,  about  1600, 
J845  ;  Old  German,  1760,  £35  ;  1641,  2,  3,4,  and  5,  at  $25 
each  ;   1649,  50,  51,  and  52,  at  £20  each,  and  many  others. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Write  to-day  for  beautiful  catalog  giving  full  particulars 
(free  ,  or  for  catalog  containing  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Old  Masters  inclose  10  2-cent  stamps.  Several  fiddles  will 
be  sent  on  selection  to  responsible  parties.  Easy  terms  of 
payment  may  be  arranged.  A  formal  Certificate  of  Cenu- 
ineness  accompanies  each  instrument.  An  advantage  in 
prompt  selection. 

LYON   &   HEALY, 

Largest  Dealers   in     Violins    in    the    World. 
124  Adams  St.,  -  -  Chicago. 
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K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

•largest  Nursery.      OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  /!■>»*■  Free.         Result  of  7fi  vats'  experk-nre. 

STARK  BROS,,  Louisiana,  Ho. ;  Dansville,  NY . 


September  24.— Lord  Roberts  announces  the  oc- 
cupation of  Komatipoort  by  the  British. 
.  September  25. — Many  damaged  Boer  guns  have 
been  found   by  the  British  along  the  Croco- 
dile River. 

September  26.  — Three  of  the  members  of  the 
Transvaal  cabinet  sailed  for  Loureneo  Mar- 
ques for  Holland. 

September  28. — The  British  Government  is  said 
to  have  sent  a  note  to  the  Holland  Govern- 
ment warning  it  that  if  President  Kruger 
carries  gold  or  state  archives  on  a  Dutch 
war-ship  the  act  will  be  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  neutrality. 

The  Boers  attacked  Paget's  force  at  Prenaar's 
River,  but  were  repulsed  after  a  severe  fight. 

Heilbron,  Reitz,  and  Lindley  have  been  reoc- 
cupied. 

September  29 — The  British  troops  at  Komati- 
poort paraded  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of 
the  King  of  Portugal  and  saluted  the  Portu- 
guese flag. 

September  30. — It  is  officially  announced  that 
Lord  Roberts  has  been  appointed  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  British  army,  succeeding 
Lord  Wolseley  ;  the  Canadian  contingent  in 
South  Africa  under  Colonel  Pelletier  sailed 
for  home. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

September  24. — There  is  renewed  activity  re- 
ported among  the  rebels  of  Colombia. 

A  report  from  Norway  says  that  Dr.  Nansen 
and  the  Duke  ot  Abruzzi  have  agreed  to  un- 
dertake a  joint  expedition  into  North  Polar 
regions. 

September  25. — More  deaths  due  to  plague  are 
reported  at  Glasgow. 
The    price   of   cotton    in    India   has   risen,  and 
many  spinning-mills  have  been  closed. 

September  26. — Fiji  Islanders  are  making  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  federation  with  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  secretary  of  the  Chilian  Government  to 
the  United  States  denies  that  war  is  immi- 
nent between  his  country  and  its  neighbors. 

The  performances  of  the  Passion  Play  which 


Violin  Value 

AViollnbouchtbyouroricinal 

and  unique  plan  becomes  m  in  ply 

an  investment.    It  is  always 

worth  exactly  what  you  paid 

for  it.    It  will  pay  you  to 

vestigate    this  plan   before 

imyinir.    Vi'e  carry  the  largest 

line  of  fine  and  rare  Violins  in 

America. 

Lartre,  hands  imly  illustratpd 
Violin  Cat.  FittiS  on  request. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzcr  Co. 

167   EAST    FOURTH    ST 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
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ft  Paris  Exposition) 

which  means  "ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITION") 

Were  it  possible  to  reproduce  in  print 
the  marvelous  Sweetness,  Harmony 
and  Volume  of  tone  which  character- 
izes our 

1900  Stella  Grand 

we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  convinc- 
ing every  reader  that  it  is  absolutely 
without  equal.  We  cannot  give  an  ade- 
quate description,  nor  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  this  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism  with  printer's  ink.  You 
must  hear  and  see  it  to  appreciate  it.  In 
justice  to  yourself,  you  should  not  pur- 
chase a  music  box  without  first  listening 
to  the  STELLA.  It  can  be  found  on 
sale  in  every  city  of  importance  through- 
out the  country.  Where  we  have  no 
agent  will  send  on  approval  on  receipt 
id'  satisfactory  references  or  guarantee. 
Dr»  >p  us  a  line  and  we  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  hear  it.  It  plays  with  feeling, 
as  if  the  notes  were  struck  by  a  master 
hand,  and  with  a  precision  and  accuracy 
which  is  simply  wonderful. 

The  Stella  Grand  can  be  ordered  in 
Oak  or  Mahogany  case  and  has  a  large 
spring  motor,  two  duplex  combs  and  a 
moderator  to  give  the  desired  tempo. 
The  case  is  29  inches  long  by  22  wide  and 
13  high  and  contains  a  drawer  that 
will  hold  one  hundred  tune  sheets. 
The  tune  sheets  are  of  steel  and  17} 
inches  in  diameter.  Price,  including 
twelve  tunes,  §100.00.  Extra  tunes,  00 
cents  each. 

The  STELLA  MUSIC  BOX  plays  any  tune 
and  any  number  of  tunes,  and  is  the 
only  music  box  using  smooth  steel  tune 

sheets. 

No  Pins  or  Projections  to  Break  Off 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  tirenty 
different  styles  and  sizes  free. 


MUSIC  BOIES 

Jacot  Music  Box  Co. 


59  UNION  SQUARE. 


NET  YORK. 
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began  at  Ober-Ammergau  May  24.  will  end 
October  1. 

September  27. — Advises  from  ('.■Ion  state  that 
the  rebels  have  advanced  within  14  miles  of 
Panama. 

September  21. — Philippines :  General  MacArthnr 
cables  that  fifty-two  men  of  the  Twenty- 
Xinth  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  Captain 
Shields,  have  been  captured  by  the  insur- 
gents. 
The  Japanese  cabinet  has  resigned,  and  Mar- 
quis Ito  will  probably  succeed  to  the 
premiership. 

September  20.— Two  more  deaths  occur  from  the 
plague  in  Glasgow. 

September  30. — Philippines  .  Insurgents  in  Luzon 
are  said  to  have  lost  ninety  men  in  skir- 
mishes during  the  week. 
The  Mikado  has  summoned  Marquis  Ito  to 
form  a  cabinet,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Yamagato  ministry  in  Japan. 
Statistics  show  that  544,283  children  below  14 
\  ears  of  age  are  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits in  Germany. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign: 
September  26.— Walter  C.  Jones,  mayor  of  Gal- 
veston, is  nominated  for  Congress  by  the 
Republicans  to  succeed  Congressman  Haw- 
ley,  who  announces  his  retirement  from  poli- 
tics. 

September  27. — The  Populist  nomination  for 
Vice-President  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  declination  of  Charles  A.  Towne,  is  ac- 
cepted by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  by  letter. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

September  24. — An  attempt  to  resume  work  at 
the  mines  in  the  anthracite  district  was  a 
failure. 

September  25. — Gen.  John  M.  Palmer.  ex-United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois,  dies  in  Spring- 
field, aged  83  years. 

The  torpedo-boat  Bagley  is  "launched  at  Bath, 
Me. 

September  26. — At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Kpiscopal  diocese  of  Xew  York,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter in  his  address  presented  a  defense  of  the 
Bible. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Xew  York  City 
adopts  its  budget,  asking  for  .§19,258,378.80,  an 
increase  of  more  than  §4,600,000  over  the  last 
appropriation. 

Governor  Roosevelt  was  roughly  handled  by  a 
mob  while  making  a  speech  at"  Victor,  Colo. 

September  27. — The  proposition  of  operators  to 
grant  miners  a  10  per  cent,  wage  increase 
is  claimed  by  President  Mitchell  as  a  victory 
for  the  union. 

September  29. — The  situation  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  remains  unchanged,  both  opera- 
tors and  strikers  awaiting  results. 

September  30. —  Sixto  Lopez,  Aguinaldo's  agent, 
arrives  in  Xew  Vork. 


For  CHESS  see  next  (cover)  page. 
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Bills  Copied 
While  Writing 

No  press;  no  water;  no  brush;  do 
wok.  Any  ink;  any  pen  ;  any  paper. 
Our    Pen-Carbon    Paper    never    smuts. 

Our  patent  clip  holds  bill  firm.     Our 
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THE  CRITERION 

LIBRARY 


Seventeen  Thousand  pages  of  the  best 
writings  of  the  world. 

A  work  of  48  volumes  of  interest  to 
all  at  a  price  within  the  means  of 
everyone — small  monthly  payments. 


The  Cloth  Book  looks 
like  this. 


48   VOLUMES 
Only   37^    Cents    Each 


Payable  $1.50  a  Month 
FOR  ONE  YEAR 


Desiring  to  publish  this  fall  a  set  of  books  that 
would  meet  the  approval  of  every  one  interested 
in  reading,  I  have  made  a  systematic  inquiry  in 
order  to  ascertain  just  what  kind  of  a  work 
would  be  most  appreciated. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  clearly  indicates 
that  the  one  set  of  books  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  demand  is  a  -well  selected  library  that 
would  cover  the  more  important  and  interesting 
branches  of  reading  ;  consequently  1  have  pub- 
lished a  library  composed  of  the  very  best  writ- 
ings from  the  pens  of  authors  of  reputation. 

Serious  attention  has  been  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  this  library  ;  it  embraces  history,  biogra- 
pbv,  adventure,  fiction,  poetry  and  travel,  and 
each  volume  is  an  authority  upon  the  field  it 
covers  and  is  written  in  an  entertaining  style. 
With  this  library  in  your  house  no  one  need 
pass  a  dull  evening,  for  all  can  find  something 
here  to  interest  and  instruct  them. 

.The  library  includes  the  works  of  such  fa- 
mous authors  as  Lockhart,  Southey,  IVill- 
iams,  Bush,  James,  Bell,  Menus,  Mrs. 
Jamison,  Thatcher,  Russell,  Paulding,  Locke, 
Irving,  Dover ,  Fenelon,  Segur ,  Stone,  Bacon, 
Sargent,  Florian,  Halleck,  Scott,  Bryant, 
Barrows,  Gait  and  Croly. 

The  set  consists  of  forty-eight  volumes, 
well  printed  from  clear  type  upon  special 
book  paper,  attractively  bound  in  red  cloth 
of  special  weave,  with  appropriate  design 
upon  the  cover  in  two  colors.  It  is  a  well- 
made  book  in  every  respect  and  one  that  will 
give  entire  satisfaction,  yet  1  am  enabled  to 
offer  this  work  at  a  price  far  below  what  any 
subscription  work  has  heretofore  been  sold  for. 
Upon  request  the  complete  library  of  forty- 
eight  volumes  will  be  forwarded  for  your 
inspection  and  consideration. 

If  you  decide  to  retain  the  work  you  are  to 
remit  only  )"/%.  cents  a  volume  ;  this  amount, 
if  you  desire,  can  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  Si.so 
per  month  for  one  year. 

I  will  prepay  delivery  charges  upon  the  li- 
brary to  your  home,  and  if  you  should  not 
desire  to  keep  the  books  after  have  seen  them, 
you  are  to  return  at  my  expense.     The  list  of 
authors  and  books  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  library. 
I  have  had  especially  bound,  after  the  style  of  limited  de  Luxe  editions,  a  few  sets  of  the 
Library.     These  have  leather  backs  and  corners  with  gold-veined  marble  sides,  litho  end  sheets, 
gilt  tops,  silk  head  bands  with  back  stamped  in  gold  lettering  with  fillet  top  and  bottom. 

The  Library  in  this  binding  presents  a  richness  rarely  equalled,  and  the  price  for  the  few  sets 
1  have  had  bound  is  but  7:;  cents  a  volume.  They  can  be  paid  for,  if  desired,  at  the  rate  ol 
$-,.00  a  month  for  one  year. 

The  present  price  is  offered  to  those  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer  now.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  increase  the  price  at  any  time  without  notice. 

A.  L.  FOWLE,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Lockhart's  Life  of  Napoleon 2  Vols. 

Russell's  Life  of  Cromwell 2  Vols. 

Stone's  Border  Wars  of  the  Revolution    .        .        .2  Vols. 

Mrs.  Jamison's  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns        .  2  Vols. 

Southey's  Life  of  Lord  Nelson 1  Vol. 

Thatcher's  Lives  of  the  Indians 2  Vols. 

Sargent's  American  Adventure  hy  Land  and  Sea  .  2  Vols. 

Memes's  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine    .        .  1  Vol. 
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DEVELOPMENTS   IN  THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

ADDITIONAL  offers  of  a  ten-per-cent.  increase  in  wages  and 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder,  which  many  independ- 
ent operators  made  directly  to  their  men  last  week,  now  bring 
practically  all  the  operators,  large  and  small,  into  an  attitude 
of  concession  to  the  miners,  and  the  press  are  looking  for  an 
early  end  to  the  great  strike.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  writing  something  like  140,000  miners  are  still  out  on 
strike  and  practically  united  in  supporting  President  Mitchell 
and  his  plea  that  the  union  be  recognized,  a  more  conciliatory 
spirit  on  both  sides  is  being  shown,  and  the  hope  is  widely  ex- 
pressed that  a  joint  conference  of  miners  and  operators  may  suc- 
ceed in  readjusting  the  questions  at  issue.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  the  concession  of  the  employers  is 
a  liberal  one,  and  this  paper  asserts  that  President  Mitchell 
shows  a  disposition  to  place  "formal  recognition  of  the  union 
above  the  necessities  and  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  union." 
The  Scranton  Truth  (Ind.),  however,  says:  "Try  as  they  may 
to  disregard  it,  the  anthracite  companies  must  realize  that  the 
Mine  Workers'  Union  is  a  fact,  and  if  they  are  sincerely  anxious 
to  settle  the  strike  they  will  deal  direct  with  that  organization 
and  bring  about  a  general  resumption  of  work  without  further 
delay."  The  action  of  the  miners  at  the  Markle  mines,  Jeddo, 
in  inaugurating  there  a  "sympathetic"  strike  despite  the  agree- 
ment signed  by  every  employee  to  the  effect  that  all  disputes 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  meets  with  hostile  criticism 
in  some  quarters.     Says  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  : 

"By  insisting  upon  rigid  compliance  with  the  Markle  agree- 
ment, by  advising  that  it  be  imitated  all  through  the  hard-coal 
region,  Mitchell  would  have  strengthened  the  cause  of  the  miner, 
made  popular  the  principle  of  arbitration,  and  won  the  reputa- 
tion of  establishing  that  principle  to  settle  the  existing  and  all 
future  controversies  between  miners  and  their  employers  in  the 
anthracite  region.  The  comparatively  small  supply  of  coal  that 
would  have  been  turned  out  by  the  Markle  mines  would  not  have 
relieved  the  distress  of  the  market  appreciably  or  lessened  the 
impressiveiiess  of  the  strike.     As  it  is,  arbitration  has  received  a 


setback,  the  miners  have  encouraged  the  notion  that  they  can 
without  much  hesitation  break  a  solemn  compact  when  it  suits 
them  to  reject  it. " 

The  well-defined  rumors  that  Senator  Hanna  and  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  have  been  instrumental  in  forcing  the  operators  to  make 
concessions  have  brought  the  political  aspects  of  the  strike  into 
great  prominence,  the  Democratic  papers  claiming  that  the  Re- 
publican managers  could  not  afford  to  allow  the  strike  to  con- 
tinue.    The  Denver  News  (Dem.)  declares: 

"This  revolt  of  140,000  miners  against  starvation  wages  and 
various  forms  of  tyrannical  impositions  has  fixed  the  gaze  of  the 
entire  American 
people  very  sharp- 
ly upon  certain 
phases  of  McKin- 
ley  prosperity.  .  .  . 
Xo  really  perma- 
nent prosperity 
can  rest  upon  the 
degradation  of  so 
many  thousands  of 
people.  No  indus- 
trial system  should 
be  permitted  to 
breed  such  condi- 
tions, they  being 
dangerous  to  the 
republic  and  free 
institutions.  That 
the  American  peo- 
ple will  come  to 
this  conclusion  and 
express  their  opin- 
ions by  their  bal- 
lots in  November, 
no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  Chairman 
Hanna,  and  hence 
the  pressure  that 
he  is   bringing    to 

bear  on  the  coal  barons  to  comply  with  the  miners'  demands  and 
put  an  end  to  the  strike.  He  is  fearful,  and  justly  so,  of  its  effect 
on  the  American  mind." 

Much  the  same  view  of  the  matter  is  taken  by  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  which  believes  that  there  is  danger  of  "a 
precedent  full  of  subversive  possibilities  "  being  established.  It 
says : 

"If  it  is  made  to  appear  that  what  an  employer  will  not  grant 
to  his  men  of  his  own  accord,  he  can  be  made  to  grant  through 
party  pressure  acting  in  fear  of  the  effects  of  a  strike  on  the 
pending  election,  what  will  be  the  character  of  Presidential  con- 
tests in  the  future?  .  .  .  Every  important  election  would  be 
seized  upon  as  the  occasion  for  instituting  strikes  in  the  nature 
of  blackmail  upon  the  party  of  prosperity  and  property.  The 
fear  of  widespread  labor  disturbance  and  resulting  disaffection 
against  that  party  in  power  would  be  held  over  the  heads  of  its 
leaders  to  induce  an  interference  with  stubborn  employers  ;  and 
thus  a  Presidential  canvass  would  come  to  be  a  general  strike  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  general  party  effort  to  buy  it  off  on  the 
other.  .  .  .  Almost  any  settlement  is  to  be  welcomed,  but  such 
a  settlement  as  this  possesses  its  dangers.-' 

Senator  Hanna  himself  has  protested  against  any  political  in- 
terpretation of  his  motives.     "I  do  not  think  the  strike  shali  ue 
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mixed  up  in  party  or  political  questions,"  he  says,  "and  should 
not  he  discussed  from  a  political  standpoint."  "Poor  Mark 
Hanna  has  to  be  responsible  for  everything  !  "  exclaims  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  (Ind.).  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.) 
adds  : 

"What  shall  be  thought  of  the  condition  of  the  Democratic 
campaign  when  party  journals  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  seize 
upon  the  effort  of  a  Republican  to  end  the  unhappy  condition  of 
affairs  now  existing  in  the  coal  districts  as  having  been  inspired 
by  sinister  motives  for  the  accomplishment  of  unworthy  ends? 
It  would  seem  that  even  the  exigencies  of  a  desperate  political 
situation  might  allow  at  least  tacit  recognition  that  motives  of 
common  humanity  could  actuate  even  political  opponents." 

The  practical  unanimity  of  the  miners  in  their  struggle,  says 
the  Chicago  Post  (Rep.;,  "demonstrates,  first,  the  reality  of  the 
grievances  complained  of ;  second,  the  conservatism  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  leaders,  who  have  discouraged  all  attempts  at  law- 
lessness and  enlisted  public  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the  strikers  ; 
and,  third,  the  utter  futility  of  fighting  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  labor  in  these  days  of  consolidation  and  combination." 
The  orderliness  with  which  the  strike  has  been  conducted  is 
commended  by  several  papers,  and  the  Deseret  Neivs  (Ind.) 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  sobriety  of  the  miners.  "Disorder  is  gen- 
erally due  to  the  influence  of  the  saloon,"  it  says;  "when  the 
workingmen  are  sober,  th  y  will  not  indulge  in  riots."  The  In- 
dianapolis News  (Ind.)  declares: 

"When  one  considers  the  mixed  mass  of  the  miners,  how  many 
of  them  are  ignorant  foreigners,  the  general  maintenance  of  order 
is  remarkable,  and  if  the  spirit  that  seems  to  be  directing  affairs 
is  able  to  continue  the  direction,  and  the  men  can  sustain  them- 
selves, there  may  be  hope  of  victory.  It  would  be  a  victory 
worthy  of  rejoicing,  indeed.  Business  sense,  the  sense  of  fair 
play  and  moral  influences,  are  on  the  side  of  the  men.  .  .  . 

"If  the  American  people  are  in  earnest  in  their  claim  that  cor- 
porations and  combinations  are  seizing  the  means  of  living  and 
ressing  the  people,  are  amassing  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
all,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  beginning1.  The  genius  of 
the  time  is  certainly  capable  of  passing  laws  that  will  reach  the 
situation.  It  is  a  confession  of  weakness  to  say  that  a  combina- 
tion of  railroads  may  do  as  these  railroads  are  doing  witli  the 
anthracite  coal  industry,  and  yet  that  all  the  remainder  of  the 
75,000,000  people  can  not  devise  laws  sufficient  to  break  the 
monopoly." 

A   very  different   view  of   liie   strike    is   that   taken  by   Henry 


Loomis  Nelson,  a  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eve 
ni/ig  Post  (Ind.) ,  who  writes  from  the  field  of  trouble  as  follows 

"We  have  in  this  strike,  as  its  main  feature,  the  attempt  of 
outsiders  [that  is,  miners  of  bituminous  coal,  who  constitute,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Nelson,  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
miners'  union]  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  anthracite  coal  com- 
panies. Taking  shrewd  advantage  of  a  Presidential  campaign 
for  his  purpose.  Mitchell  has  undertaken  to  bring  the  coal  busi- 
ness of  America  under  the  control  of  his  organization.  In  order 
to  accomplish  his  object,  he  has  tried  to  dictate  the  relations  that 
shall  exist  between  employers  and  employed  in  a  business  of 
which  he  is  ignorant.  With  the  aid  of  foreigners,  few  of  whom 
speak  our  language,  he  has  driven  tens  of  thousands  of  miners 
from  their  daily  employment,  and  denied  them  the  right  to  earn 
a  living.  He  has  threatened  the  country  with  high  prices  for 
fuel,  and,  in  consequence,  the  poor  with  misery  and  suffering. 
He  has  driven  some  good  men  out  of  the  country,  and  others  out 
of  this  region  to  the  soft-coal  fields  of  the  West.  ...  It  is  the 
story  of  an  exercise  of  tyranny  which  may  truly  be  called  brutal, 
the  easy  success  of  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  makes  one  wonder 
if  personal  liberty  is  still  deemed  in  this  country  the  precious 
possession  which  it  was  when  Americans  gave  their  lives  for  it." 

The  following  facts  relating  to  the  coal  regions  are  from  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  . 

"The  anthracite  coal-field  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  fighting- 
ground  of  probably  the  greatest  industrial  conflict  of  modern 
times,  comprises  less  than  490  square  miles,  and  yet  it  has  about 
325  mines,  whose  annual  production  is  about  54,500,000  long 
tons.  These  mines  give  employment  to  over  142,000  men  and 
boys,  over  91,000  of  whom  are  engaged  111  work  outside  the  mines 
proper. 

"Coal  was  discovered  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  The  first  mine  of 
any  importance  was  opened  at  Summit  Hill  by  the  Lehigh  Com- 
pany, at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  A  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  industry  by  the  completion  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  about  1 842.   .   .   . 

"Since  1S49  there  have  been  six  strikes  in  the  anthracite  region 
of  this  State,  and  every  one  of  them  failed  to  secure  what  the 
miners  demanded.  In  1S.49  they  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages; 
in  186S,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  state  eight-hour  law;  in 
1870-71,  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  districts  only  struck  against 
a  reduction  in  wages;  in  1875,  the  miners  in  these  two  districts 
again  became  idle,  during  which  time  there  was  much  rioting 
and  bloodshed,  it  being  the  period  of  the  'Molly  Maguires  * ;  in 
1887-88, a   strike  was  inaugurated  against  the  Lehigh  and  later 
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the  Reading  Company,  and   in    1897,  the  last  strike  up  to  the 
present  one,  only  the  Lehign  district  miners  quit  work." 


WHO   WILL   BE   ELECTED? 

THE  campaign  has  now  reached  the  stage  where  the  news- 
papers and  political  managers  feel  called  upon  to  predict 
results.  The  Republican  national  committee,  accordingly, 
gave  out  a  statement  last  week  in  which,  after  saying  that  they 
have  "  watched  the  situation  with  the  utmost  care,"  and  have 
"desired  to  avoid  misleading  the  public  in  any  way,"  they  ad- 
mit that  Bryan  will  carry  the  eleven  Southern  States.  All  the 
rest  they  consider  doubtful  or  safely  Republican  except  Indiana, 
which  is  regarded  as  too  doubtful  even  for  the  doubtful  column, 
and  is  omitted  entirelv.     The  committee  finds  that  266  electoral 


HOW  THE  STATES  VOTED  IN    1896. 

McKinlev   States,  white  ;  Bryan   States,  black     Total   vote,  447;   Neces- 
sary to  a  choice,  224. 

votes  are  incontestably  Republican,  42  more  than  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reelect  McKinley.  The  day  after  this  Republican  esti- 
mate was  given  out,  Vice-Chairman  Johnson,  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee,  issued  a  forecast,  animated,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, by  an  equal  desire  "to  avoid  misleading  the  public  in  any 
way,"  and  showing  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  probably  poll  326  electo 
ral  votes  (102  more  than  enough  to  elect  him),  while  Mr.  McKin- 
ley will  carry  only  the  New  England  States,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
and  Oregon,  with  a  total  of  88.  If  one  believes  all  that  one 
reads  in  the  papers,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  both  the 
above  estimates  are  correct !  The  New  York  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser (Rep.)  says,  for  example,  that  "not  since  the  Greeley 
campaign  of  1872  have  there  been  so  many  foreshadowings  of  a 
Presidential  candidate's  defeat,  far  in  advance  of  election,  as 
there  are  of  Bryan's  defeat  to-day,"  while  the  Salt  Lake  Herald 
(Dem.)  says  that  "predictions  of  victory  for  Bryan  are  being 
made  by  all  returning  travelers  from  the  East.  Even  stanch 
Republicans  tell  the  same  tale,  tho  with  manifest  regret  and 
sometimes  with  almost  tearful  sadness,  as  with  prophetic  vision 
they  behold  the  lost  federal  loaves  and  fishes." 

Turning  from  these  estimates  made  by  professedly  partizan 
papers  and  committees,  however,  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
forecast  is  one  that  appears  in  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.).  It 
says : 

"  7 he  Herald,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  drift  of  the  campaign, 
has  had  men  at  work  in  all  the  States  that  have  been  considered 
doubtful.  Careful  inquiry  has  been  made  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Kansas,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Ohio,  Idaho.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  the  Pacific-coast  .States.  Investigations  of  conditions  in 
New  York  State  have  also  been  made  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
Democratic    chum    that    this   State    is    doubtful.      There   are    no 


signs  on  the  surface  to  indicate  that  New  York  is  doubtful. 
Nothing  short  of  a  political  revolution  can  <sMve  it  to  Bryan,  and 
nothing  portends  such  a  revolution  at  this  stage  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

"According  to  The  Herald' s  correspondents,  McKinley  will 
hold  all  the  States  he  carried  in  1S96  excepting  Maryland  and 
Kentucky,  which  show  an  inclination  to  go  for  Bryan,  and  Indi- 
ana, which  is  doubtful  and  is  the  scene  of  a  desperate  political 
conflict. 

"  Bryan,  on  the  other  hand,  will  hold  the  .States  he  had  in  1S96, 
with  the  exception  of  Kansas,  South  Dakota.  Wyoming,  and 
Washington,  which  are  reported  reasonably  certain  to  cast  then- 
electoral  votes  for  McKinley,  and  Idaho  and  Montana,  which  are 
conceded  to  be  doubtful. 

"  The  best  information  obtainable  is  that  the  Republicans  have 
no  chance  whatever  to  carry  Missouri.  Colorado,  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada, which  they  are  claiming,  and  that  the  Democrats  have  an 
equally  hopeless  prospect  in  their  efforts  to  break  into  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  Connecticut.   ...... 

"  Mr.  Bryan  has  only  fairly  started  on  his  speaking  campaign. 
He  has  great  faith  in  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  expects  to 
set  the  earth  on  fire  this  month.  David  B.  Hill  says  Bryan  is 
going  to  steadily  grow  in  strength  and  will  be  elected.  What 
are  apparently  reliable  estimates  at  present  may  have  to  be  re- 
vised after  Bryan's  Eastern  tour. 

"As  shown  by  the  table  below,  258  electoral  votes  seem  to  be 
assured  to  the  President,  only  13  less  than  he  received  in  1896. 
with  Idaho,  Indiana  and  Montana  doubtful.  Mr.  Bryan  seems 
to  be  assured  of  only  168  votes,  8  less  than  he  received  in  1S96  : 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mar  viand 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Totals. 


Probable  Vote 
in  1900. 

Doubt- 
ful. 

Vote  in  1896 

Mc- 
Kinley. 

Bryan. 

11 
8 

.   , 

Mc- 
Kinley 

Br\  an 

11 
8 

9 

8 

1 

6 

4 

6 

4 

3 

4 
13 

3 

3 

4 
13 

3 

24      . 

•  • 

!5 

24 

13 

1? 

»3 

10 

10 

13 

12 

1 

8 

, , 

8 

6 

8 

•• 

6 

8 

■5 

•  • 

J5 

M 

14 

9 

9 

17 

9 

9 
'7 

:; 

'8 

3 

3 
8 

3 

3 

4 

4 

10 

. . 

. 

IO 

56 

i' 

3S 

1 1 

3 

3 

.. 

23 

23 

4 

4 

32 

32 

4 

• 
9 

, , 

4 

9 

.. 

12 
3 

•• 

■ 

4 
12 

«S 

3 

.« 

12 

4 

12 

4 

6 

6 

4 

12 

12 

3 

3 

2  38 

168 

zt 

271 

nC 

"Bryan  to  win  must  knock  the  apparently  soh'd  Republican 
column  literally  to  pieces.  Even  should  he  carry  all  the  doubt- 
ful '  States,  including  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  West  Virginia,  and 
add  Delaware  to  his  list,  he  would  have  only  222  electoral  votes 
or  five  less  than  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  College.  This  indi- 
cates that  to  be  elected  Bryan  must  carry  New  York." 

Practically  the  same  view  is  taken  by  the  strongly  Demociatic 
Times-Democrat  of  New  Orleans.     It  says- 

"We  confess  that  we  do  not  easily  see  how  Mr.  Bryan    i^  to 
obtain  the  necessary  224  votes  without  the  aid  of  Xew  York.      A 
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i  deal  of  talk  has  been  going  forward  about  the  probability 
that  a  number  of  the  Northwestern  States,  including  Illinois. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  will  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  this  year;  and,  of  course,  if  these  four  States  were  to  go 
tor  Bryan,  the  aid  of  New  York's  vote  could  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  Democrats.  But  we  see  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
expecting  any  one  of  the  quartette  to  go  Democratic,  any  more 
than   for  expecting   Iowa  or  Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts  to 

go  Democratic 

"  With  New  York,  therefore,  Bryan  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  elected  ,  without  it,  his  prospects  are  gloomy." 

The  accompanying  map  showing  how  the  States  voted  in  1896 
is  reproduced  from  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


THE   COST   OF   CRIME. 

FEW  people,  perhaps,  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  crim- 
inal classes  cost  this  country  more  than  $600,000,000  every 
year.  Yet  this  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  a  New 
York  lawyer,  who  sustained  this  conclusion  in  a  valuable  and 
suggestive  paper  read  before  the  recent  congress  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  in  Cleveland.  "This  vast  sum,"  he  says, 
'exceeding  the  value  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States,  exceeding  the  value  of  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  is  all  of  it  sheer  spoliation,  without  any  com- 
pensating consideration  or  benefit,  a  terrifying  incubus  upon  the 
industry  and  prosperity  of  the  people." 

A  third  of  this  great  total  represents  money  raised  by  taxation 
and  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  "There  is  hardly  any  item 
ot  public  expenditure,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "that  is  not  directly  or 
indirectly  enlarged  by  rea  on  of  the  existence  of  crime,  or  that 
would  not  be  diminished  if  crime  could  be  exterminated."  The 
executive  department  of  government  is  bound  to  be  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  preparation  of  penal  statutes,  the  erection  and 
regulation  of  penal  institutions,  etc.  The  judicial  department  of 
government,  which  in  many  cases  has  jurisdiction  over  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  is  put  to  incomparably  greater  expense 
in  criminal  than  in  civil  trials,  for  the  expenses  in  civil  cases  are 
borne  by  individual  litigants,  whereas  in  criminal  cases  the  ex- 
pense of  prosecution  must  be  borne  by  the  Government  J  and  in 
some  cases  (as  in  the  recent  Molineux  trial  in  New  York)  amounts 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  standing  army  itself, 
continues  Mr.  Smith,  is  largely  necessary  in  this  country  in  order 
to  protect  the  community  against  any  possible  criminal  combina- 
tion, and  that  is  the  only  service  which  it  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form in  times  of  peace.  Speaking  of  charity  and  of  the  quarter 
of  a  million  inmates  of  almshouses,  asylums,  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, Mr  Smith  says  that  "crime,  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  has  operated  to  crowd  these  public  institu- 
tions." 

Taking  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  as  an  example,  it  is 
found  that  over  $20,000,000  was  spent  during  1899  in  the  repres- 
sion and  correction  of  crime,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  about 
$90,000,000.  This  means  a  crime  taxation  of  $6  per  capita.  An 
analysis  of  San  Francisco's  budget  shows  an  average  of  $5  per 
capita.  In  smaller  cities,  the  average  is  about  $3.50/^;'  capita. 
With  these  averages  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Smith  calculates  that  $1  per 
inhabitant  in  the  "open  country"  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
He  continues  : 

"We  thus  reach  at  last  the  final  computation  of  the  annual 
cost  of  crime  taxation  in  the  United  States  in  the  following  sum- 
mary : 

City  and  county  taxation  chargeable  to  (Time,  30,000,000 
inhabitants  of  cities  at  per  capita  rate  of  $j.s'> $105,000,000 

Town  and  county  taxat  ion  chargeable  to  crime,  45.000,- 
000  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  at   per  capita  rate 

pi.oo 45.000,000 

1  1  deral  and  state  taxation  cha  to  crime,  not  iess 
than 50,000,000 

Total $30 


"Consider  for  a  moment  the  portentous  significance  of  this 
conclusion.  It  makes  crime  by  far  the  largest  factor  with  which 
political  economy  has  to  deal ,  it  greatly  exceeds  111  amount 
every  other  object  of  public  expenditure,  except  only  that  of  our 
military  establishment  111  time  of  war.  The  item  that  most 
nearly  approaches  it  is  the  cost  of  public  education,  the  expen- 
ditures for  which  throughout  the  whole  United  States  amounted, 
according  to  the  census  of  1890,  to  $139,000,000." 

This  outlay  of  $200000,000  represents  an  expenditure  only  in 
prevention  and  correction  of  crime.  It  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count at  all  the  immediate  and  necessary  results  of  criminal 
wrongdoing.  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  "no  possible  statistics  can 
itemize  all  losses  sustained  through  acts  of  forgery  or  arson  or 
theft,  and  any  attempt  to  compute  those  losses  directly  must  be 
fragmentary  and  conjectural  "  ;  but,  he  adds,  "  statistics  based  on 
a  broad  induction  "  show  that  the  average  habitual  criminal  real- 
izes from  his  spoliations  at  least  $1,600  a  year.  This  is  the  fig- 
ure named  by  a  committee  of  criminal  experts  before  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  independ- 
ent investigations  of  Recorder  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  England. 
Mr.  Smith  considers  this  estimate  "  incontestably  conservative." 

The  next  question  involved  is  the  number  of  habitual  crimi- 
nals in  this  country.     He  declares  : 

"Their  census  has  never  been  taken.  It  is  probable  that  a 
free  invitation  issue  by  the  Government  to  all  habitual  criminals 
to  enroll  themselves  as  such  would  not  meet  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse ;  and  such  compulsory  registration  as  has  been  effected 
by  rogues'  galleries  '  and  otherwise  affords  meager  data.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  is  not  far  from  100,000  ;  of  this  total,  instinctive  and 
habitual  criminals  are  estimated  by  the  best  authorities  to  com- 
pose from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent 

"The  numerical  ratio  of  criminals  out  of  prison  to  those  in 
prison  has  been  variously  estimated  ;  some  authorities  have  as- 
serted that  there  are  ten  times,  others  that  there  are  five  times, 
as  many  criminals  at  large  as  there  are  in  prison.  If  we  adopt 
the  latter  and  more  conservative  estimate,  it  will  give  the  total 
number  of  criminals  at  large  in  the  United  States,  500,000  ;  and 
of  these  at  least  one  half,  or  250,000,  must  be  taken  to  be  habitual 
criminals,  criminals  who  make  a  living  by  crime 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  criminals,  at  $1,600  each, 
represent  an  aggregate  annual  income  of  $400,000,000.  Add  to 
this  the  yearly  taxation  caused  by  crime  of  $200,000,000,  and  it 
gives  the  enormous  total  of  $600,000,000." 

But,  after  all,  the  measurement  of  crime  by  monetary  stand- 
ards is  utterly  inadequate.     Mr.  Smith  concludes: 

"The  social  and  moral  aspects  of  crime  infinitely  transcend 
its  financial  phases.  Crime  is  waging  a  ceaseless  war  not  only 
against  all  property,  but  against  all  law,  all  government,  against 
civilization  itself.  All  that  we  hold  dear  and  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  is  at  stake  ;  all  is  dependent  upon  the  forces  that 
keep  crime  under.  Nations  and  civilizations  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  modern  world  have  flourished  in  the  past 
and  have  become  extinct.  .  .  .  Crime  is  now  working  with  the 
same  fierce  activity  that  it  has  ever  shown  from  the  beginning, 
disintegrating  nations  and  subverting  civilizations.  If  the  time 
shall  ever  come  in  this  country  when  crime  shall  break  down  the 
barriers  that  oppose  it  and  gain  supremacy  over  the  forces  that 
hold  it  in  check,  then  the  United  States  will  be  doomed  to  de- 
struction as  certain  and  as  utter  as  that  which  overwhelmed  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Rome  and  Greece,  of  Assyria  and  Egypt 
and  Chaldsea,  and  which  now  threatens  Turkey  and  China. 
There  is  one  differentiating  fact  in  our  favor,  and  in  it  lies  for  us 
the  only  hope  for  the  future  ;  it  is  the  vitalizing  and  regenerative 
energy  of  Christianity." 


Revival  Of  American  Shipping.— "Abundant  and  in- 
dubitable facts  point  toward  the  promising  future  of  American 
ship-building, "  says  George  E.  Walsh  in  Science  and  Industry 
(October).  "Every  shipyard  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to-day 
is  busy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  place  new  contracts  for  a  vessel 
anywhere   in   this  country.      Within  the  next   six  months  a  large 
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fleet  of  ocean  steamers,  coasters,  wooden  ships,  and  war-ships, 
will  be  launched.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  guesswork  or  of  proph- 
ecy, but  is  an  actual  fact,  based  on  the  returns  of  the  different 
ship-building  plants  and  the  investigations  of  the  commissioner 
of  navigation.  .  .  .  There  are  fifty  war-vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
displacement  of  140.S13  tons,  in  the  course  of  construction  or  un- 
der contract  in  the  various  seacoast  shipyards,  and,  besides  these. 
Congress  has  authorized  six  other  war-ships,  of  76, 500  tons  dis- 
placement, the  contracts  for  which  have  not  yet  been  let.  .  .  . 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  large  steamers  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion represent  an  immense  tonnage  in  the  aggregate.  For  the 
Hawaiian  trade  alone  there  are  four  steamers  on  the  stocks  with 
an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  26,  500.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  has  two  large  steamers  partly  finished,  and  the 
International  Navigation  Company  has  two  more,  while  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  (Spreckels)  have  three  building. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are  three  large  steamers  in  the  yards 
for  the  Cuban  trade.  These  ten  steamers  represent  over  Si, 000 
gross  tons,  and  they  do  not  include  the  new  coasting  traders. 
There  are  over  forty-five  vessels  of  the  latter  class  in  course  of 
construction  or  under  contract  in  this  country,  and  as  their  gross 
total  tonnage  is  over  76,000,  their  average  size  must  be  decidedly 
larger  than  the  average  coaster  built  in  former  days.  In  this 
list  are  included  some  small  vessels  of  not  much  more  than  local 
importance,  and  their  small  size  increases  the  average  capacity 
for  the  larger  number  of  big  ships.  The  large  four-  and  five- 
masted  sailing-vessels  are  in  great  demand,  and  one  at  least  is 
being  built  of  5,500  tons  and  with  six  masts." 


BETTER   OUTLOOK    IN    CHINA. 

THE  apparent  change  last  week  in  the  Kaiser's  attitude  toward 
China  is  believed  by  most  of  the  American  press  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  hopeful  stage  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  question.  "  The  prospect  for  maintaining  an  effec- 
tive and,  moreover,  a  just  concert  of  the  powers  in  China,"  the 
New  York  Times  believes,  "is  now  almost  unclouded."  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  seem  to  be  agreed  to 
let  the  Chinese  Government  punish  those  guilty  of  instigating  the 
Boxer  outrages,  the  foreign  ministers  in  China  to  make  sure  that 


HEADS  OR  TAFLS? 

-  The  Philadelphia  Record. 


THE  Shade  :  "Beware,  William  !    Remember  Liliuokalani '  " 

—  The  ll\n Inn gti p n    Times. 


the  Chinese  who  arc  punished  are  really  the  guilty  ones,  and  that 
the  punishment  is  adequate.  Russia  and  France  offer  no  objec- 
tion to  this  program,  and.  it  is  believed,  will  join  m  carrying  it 
out.  These  two  powers  propose  in  addition,  however,  that  the 
shipment  of  arms  into  China  be  prohibited  hereafter,  that  China 
pay  an  indemnity  and  give  guaranties  for  future  good  behavior, 
that  the  Taku  forts  be  razed,  and  that  the  powers  maintain  a 
permanent  military  line  of  communication  between  Peking  and 
the  sea. 

The  official  proclamation  by  the  Chinese  Government  that 
Prince  Tuan  and  the  other  guilty  officials  have  been  degraded 
and  will  be  punished 
is  widely  accepted 
as  evidence  that 
China  is  now  more 
disposed  to  deal 
with  the  responsible 
parties  as  their  of- 
fenses deserve.  "  It 
proves,  moreover, 
thinks  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger,  "that 
the  reactionaries 
have  been  over- 
thrown and  that  in 
future  negotiations 
for  peace  we  shall 
have  to  deal  not 
with  the  Boxer  ele- 
m  cut,  b  u  t  with 
friendly  statesmen 
of  the  type  of  the 
Southern  viceroys 
and  Minister  Wu."  The  Washington  Star  calls  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Empress-Dowager.     It  says 

"The  punishment  problem  has  thus  far  been  the  most  serious 
factor  in  the  case.  It  is,  however,  only  one  feature  of  the  re- 
forms which  must  be  forced  upon  China  to  guarantee  the  future. 
There  must  yet  come  adjustments  of  the  governmental  responsi- 
bilities, involving  such  changes  in  the  organization  as  to  estab- 
lish the  Emperor  as  the  responsible  head.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Western  world,  apart  from  selfish  considerations,  that  the  pun 
ishments  themselves  will  in  large  measure  clear  the  way  to  such 
an  establishment.  The  deposition  of  the  Empress-Dowager  from 
her  position  as  guardian  of  the  throne  must  be  secured  by  some 
means  or  other  before  China's  accountability  and  reliability  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  civilization." 

The  deposition  of  the  Empress-Dowager  is.  indeed,  believed 
bv  many  papers  to  be  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  future.  Says 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal : 

"She  is  the  evil  genius  of  China.  As  long  as  she  is  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  throne  or  near  it.  reform  in  the  government  is 
impossible.  This  has  been  the  uniform  experience  of  the  past. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  step  are  great,  as  the  Chi- 
nese are  said  to  be  devoted  to  her  and  all  the  unprogressive  ele- 
ments in  the  nation  are  at  her  beck  and  call,  but  nothing  short 
of  her  deposition  promises  any  permanent  peace.  The  powers 
now  have  the  whip-hand  with  large  numbers  of  troops  in  China 
or  available  for  transportation  there,  and  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment seems  fully  aware  of  this.  A  prompt  and  vigorous  policy 
of  insistance  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  could  hardly 
fail  of  success,  and  then  the  way  would  be  clear  for  progressive 
government.      Not  otherwise." 

The  press  still  refuse  to  give  up  the  idea  that  the  Czar  is  pre- 
paring to  take  a  large  slice  of  the  Chinese  empire,  peaceably  if 
he  can,  forcibly  if  he  must.  Even  the  conservative  Army  and 
Navy  Journal  observes  that  "Russia  is  evidently  disposed  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  her  by  the  disturb- 
ances in  China.      Her  present   attitude  accords  with  her  tradi- 
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tional  policy  of  commingled  friendliness  and  severity."  This 
feeling  is  not  dispelled  by  a  table  just  issued  by  the  Military  In- 
formation Bureau  of  the  War  Department  in  Washington,  show- 
ing that  Russia  has  nearly  as  many  troops  in  China  as  all  tin- 
other  powers  combined,  and  has  enough  more  on  the  way  to 
swell  her  force  to  an  army  of  150,000  men,  an  army  that  will 
vastly  overshadow  any  other  force  in  the  far  East,  and  which 
will  not  have  to  depend  on  a  naval  force  to  keep  open  its  line  of 
communications,  as  every  other  foreign  force  in  China  has  to  do. 
Here  is  the  table  : 


FORLIGX   TROOPS  IN    CHINA. 

Men.      Guns. 


Austria-Hungary 288 

France 5.378 

Germany— In  Pe-chi-li  15,150 
•'         At  Shanghai.  450 
Great   Britain  — In   Pe- 
chi-li  6,964 

Great    Britain  —  At 

Shanghai 2,000 

Italy 1,000 

Japan 22,573 

Russia — In  Pe-chi-li...  11,755 

"           In  Manchuria.  37,000 

Uniteil  States 5,606 


37 
44 


53 

44 
104 

'7 


Total 108,166        326 


Foreign  Troops  en  Roi  1 1 

Men.       Guns. 

France 10,100  1 

Italy 2,000 

Russia 105,000        138 

Germany 7,500 


Total .   124,500 


172 


POLITICAL    UTTERANCES   OF    PROMINENT 

MEN. 

THE  campaign  four  years  ago  was  notable  for  its  changes  in 
the  political  alinement  of  state  and  national  leaders.  The 
campaign  this  year  has  not  furnished  as  yet  nearly  as  large  a 
number  of  surprises,  but  it  has  not  been  devoid  of  them  by  any 
manner  of  means.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  the 
changes  this  year  was  that  of  Carl  Schurz.  who  four  years  ago 
was  emphatic  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  free  silver,  and 
is   now   equally   emphatic    in    support  of  Mr.    Bryan  and  anti- 
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c-rialism.  One  of  Hie  latest  of  these  surprises  is  furnished 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who,  tho  also  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896, 
was  expected,  by  reason  of  his  strong  views  against  "  imperial- 
ism." to  follow  Mr.  Schurz' S  example,  but  who  comes  out  instead 
in  support  of  the  President.  Among  Other  well-known  men  who 
have  contributed  in  this  way  to  the  interest  of  the  contest  may 
be  mentioned   Senator  William  M.  Stewart,  ex-Mayor  Abram  S. 


Hewitt,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  G.  Carlisle,  and  ex- 
Controller  of  the  Currency  James  II.  Eckels,  who  have  arrayed 
selves  in  support  of  President  McKinley  ;  E.  L.  Godkin, 
former  editor  of  The  Evening  Post  (New  York),  and  Oswald 
Ottendorfer,  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Staats-Zeitung,  who  is  for 
neither  McKinley  nor  Bryan  ;  and  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  S.  Boutwell,  ex-Secretary  of  State  Richard  Olney,  Sen- 
ator Wellington,  ex-Secretary  Wilson,  and  Bourke  Cockran,  all 
of  whom  opposed  Mr.  Bryan  four  years  ago  and  are  now  sup- 
porting him  because  of  the  issue  of  "imperialism." 

The  utterances  of  Mr.  Olney,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Senator  Wel- 
lington have  already  received  attention  in  our  columns.  Care- 
fully written  statements  have  recently  been  published  from  Mr. 
Carnegie,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Schurz,  and  Mr.  Godkin.  Mr.  Car- 
negie's takes  the  form  of  a  magazine  article  in  J  he  North  Amer- 
ican Review  (October).  He  argues  earnestly  against  the  policy 
of  "  imperialism,  "  commending  the  Democratic  platform  and  can- 
didate for  their  position  on  that.  But  on  casting  up  all  the  pros 
and  cons,  believing  that  "free  silver  "  as  a  question  for  discus- 
sion is  a  "back  number,"  but  dwelling  upon  the  danger  of  the 
"insidious  attacks  upon  the  Supreme  Court"  made  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  he  concludes  that  President  McKinley  at  present 
"stands  for  war  and  violence  abroad,  but  Mr.  Bryan  stands  for 
these  scourges  at  home."     He  goes  on  : 

"  Whatever  Democrats  may  urge  in  explanation,  or  as  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words  employed,  the  fact  remains  that  an 
attack  is  made  in  the  platform  of  a  political  party  upon  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  highest  and  grandest  of  all  human 
tribunals  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  which,  being  under- 
mined, there  remains  only  civil  disorder.  It  is  not  possible  to 
support  a  party  whose  platform  contains  such  an  attack  ;  better, 
far  better,  continue  for  a  time  the  wrongful  effort  to  force  our 
government  upon  the  Filipinos,  in  total  disregard  of  republican 
ideas,  than  fail  to  repel  this  covert  attack  upon  the  reign  of  law 
at  home 

"  We  all  fear,  and  have  a  right  to  fear,  that  with  a  reputation 
for  devotion  to  principle  akin  to  that  earned  by  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Bryan  would  support  and  try  to  enforce  his  convictions.  This 
means  a  President,  with  all  the  influence  a  President  has  in  Sen- 
ate and  House,  which  is  generally  potent,  determined  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  throw  the  exchanges  of  the  country  into 
chaos.  We  can  not  be  a  party  to  aid  his  elevation  to  power, 
strongly  as  we  approve  his  true  Americanism  as  farsas  imperial- 
ism goes,  or  deeply  as  his  character  and  ability  have  impressed 
us.  An  earnest,  honest  man  in  the  wrong  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  average  politician,  who  changes  with  the  wind.  Mr. 
Bryan  is  much  too  earnest,  too  sincere  and  true  to  be  entrusted 
with  power,  filled  as  he  is  with  ideas  subversive  of  economic 
laws,  and  of  the  laws  upon  which  our  complex  human  society 
rests. " 

Mr.  Carnegie  notes  that  President  McKinley 's  first  judgments 
011  great  national  questions  like  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  treatment  of  Porto  Rico  have  been  correct,  but  that  he 
has  yielded  to  unwise  advisers.  The  President,  he  believes, 
"gives  foundation  for  the  hope  that  during  his  second  term, 
with  the  people  at  his  back,  he  will  show  increased  and  justifi- 
able confidence  in  his  own  conclusions.  He  would  be  his  own 
wisest  counselor,  if  he  had  a  proper  estimate  of  his  own  remark- 
able insight  and  faculty  for  grasping  at  once  the  true  bearing  of 
public  affairs." 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  who  was  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional Democratic  committee  in  the  Tilden-Hayes  campaign,  has 
written  a  letter  that  was  made  public  last  week.  Most  of  it  is 
devoted  to  combating  the  free-silver  theories  of  Mr.  Bryan  ;  and 
his  conclusion  is  that  not  only  because  of  this  issue  but  because 
of  other  issues  in  the  Democratic  platform,  the  safety  of  the 
country  demands  the  reelection  of  President  McKinley.  He 
writes  : 

"The  party  which  calls  itself  Democratic  is  in  reality  Populis- 
tic,  and  based  upon  doctrines  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
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produce  political  anarchy.  No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with 
Taiue's  '  History  of  the  French  Revolution.'  In  the  second  vol- 
ume, entitled  '  Democracy, '  you  will  find  all  the  heresies  of  the 
Chicago  platform  practically  announced,  and  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  striving  to  put  these  false  doctrines  into  operation  are 
recorded  in  language  which  should  become  the  text  for  all  politi- 
cal education. 

"  It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  course  which  should  be  taken  by  men  who  believe  in 
true  Democracy  and  desire  to  preserve  its  principles  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  We  are  compelled  by 
every  consideration  of  honor,  of  duty,  and  of  interest  to  repudi- 
ate Bryanism  and  all  that  it  represents.  ...  I  do  not  see  how  a 
Democrat  who  is  true  to  the  interests  of  Democracy  can  in  the 
present  exigency  take  any  other  course  than  to  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican ticket." 

Mr.  Schurz  has  been  actively  expressing  his  views  on  the 
stump  and  in  the  press  for  a  number  of  weeks.  He  is  still  op- 
posed as  strongly  as  ever  to  free  silver,  but  in  a  written  speech 
delivered  in  Cooper  Union  last  week  he  had  this  to  say  in  com- 
parison of  the  two  issues  which  the  rival  party  managers  are 
striving  to  make  paramount : 

"While  the  money  question  was  the  paramount  issue  four 
years  ago,  we  never  admitted  that  it  must  remain  the  paramount 
question  always  ;  or -that,  however  important  sound  money  is  to 
the  economic  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  character,  of  the  nation, 
there  may  not  be  other  things  of  even  more  vital  moment ;  or 
that  a  party  representing  sound  money  may  do  things  ever  so 
obnoxious  to  good  morals  or  good  policy,  and  still  rightfully  ex- 
act our  support  under  all  circumstances.  In  my  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Gage  I  have  shown  I  think,  that  the  dangers  to 
our  present  monetary  system  are  by  no  means  as  threatening 
now  as  zealous  partizanship  represents  them,  and  that  we  may 
freely  act  upon  the  question  of  imperialism  without  serious  peril 
to  our  standard  of  value.  I  candidly  believe  so.  But  I  frankly 
declare  that  even  if  the  dangers  so  luridly  depicted  by  the  im- 
perialists really  existed,  my  position  in  the  present  crisis  would 
be  the  same. 

"  He  would  not  have  been  counted  a  good  American  patriot 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  had  abandoned  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  independence  on  account  of  the  disastrous 
viciousness  of  the  Continental  money,  or  who,  during  our  civil 
war,  had  given  up  the  cause  of  liberty  and  union  because  its  de- 
fense brought  on  the  dangerous  issue  of  irredeemable  paper  dol- 
lars, or  other  economic  perils  ;  or  who,  at  either  of  those  periods, 
had  forsaken  either  of  those  causes  for  the  reason  that  the  men 
in  position  of  leadership  might  hold  obnoxious  opinions  or  be 
inclined  to  do  unwelcome  things  with  regard  to  other  matters. 

"  I  can  not  agree  with  some  esteemed  friends,  who  think  that 
the  struggle  against  imperialism  should  now  be  suspended,  and 
that  those  in  power  should  be  kept  there  in  order  to  avoid  other 
troublesome  risks." 

Mr.  Godkin's  views  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  The  Evening 
Post,  and  tho  he  expresses  a  decided  preference  for  Mr.  Bryan 
over  President  McKinley,  he  considers  neither  of  them  fit  for  the 
Presidency,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  he  will  vote  for 
neither.     He  writes : 

"I  confess  I  do  not  greatly  care  which  is  elected,  so  sure  am  I 
that  things  will  go  on  under  Bryan,  if  it  be  Bryan,  very  much  as 
they  go  on  under  McKinley  to-day.  I  think  the  people  will  put 
up  with  from  Bryan  very  much  what  they  put  up  with  from  Mc- 
Kinley. There  is  no  denying  that  McKinley  has  committed  a 
class  of  faults  unknown  to  former  Presidents.  He  has  disre- 
garded the  Constitution  by  annexing  foreign  provinces  without 
the  authority  of  law.  He  has  employed  65,000  Americans  to 
massacre  foreigners  who  had  done  him  no  injury,  and  to  destroy 
their  homes.  He  has  declared  war,  without  notice,  upon  a 
friendly  people,  to  whom  he  had  first  promised  peace  and  coop- 
eration. He  has  allowed  his  subordinate  officers  to  denounce 
the  organic  law  which  created  them,  as  worn-out  and  of  no  effect. 
He  has,  in  fact,  done  all  the  things  which  usually  precede  a  coup 
d'/lal,  whether  under  Julius  Caesar  or  Louis  Napoleon,  and, 
what  is  unheard  of  in  history,  he  has  secured  a  Congress  in  con- 
nivance with  him.  I  consider  any  man  who  has  not  done  these 
things  as  more  fit  for  the  Presidency  than  McKinley,  even  if  that 
other  man  were  considered  capable  of  doing  them." 

Other  men  whose  views  are  being  made  conspicuous   in  the 


papers  are  Mayor  S.  M.  Jones,  of  Toledo  (formerly  a  Republican- 
Socialist,  who  polled  106,721  votes  last  year  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio) ,  who  has  indorsed  Bryan  ;  and 
Frank  Monnet,  formerly  Republican  attorney-general  of  Ohio, 
who  does  the  same. 

In  the  journalistic  field,  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  last 
week  was  the  declaration  of  the  Philadelphia  Times  for  Bryan. 
The  'Times  supported  McKinley  in  1896  and  since  then  until  a 
few  months  ago,  when  it  began  a  strong  opposition  to  imperial- 
ism, which  culminated  on  Monday  of  last  week  in  a  direct  decla- 
ration for  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  Republican  press  have 
hitherto  professed  to  regard  Boston  as  the  stronghold  of  anti-im- 
perialism, but  if  the  opinions  of  a  city  are  shaped  or  reflected  by 
the  editorial  pages  of  its  press,  Boston  must  surrender  that  dis- 
tinction to  Philadelphia.  Boston  has  not  a  newspaper  that  op- 
poses expansion,  while  in  Philadelphia  The  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.) 
and  The  North  American  (Rep.)  have  strong  anti-imperialistic 
leanings,  and  The  Jtecord  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  The  Times  (Dem.) 
diametrically  oppose  the  President's  policy. 


The  Georgia  Election. — The  chief  significance  of  the 
state  election  in  Georgia  last  week  was  the  indication  that  the 
Populist  Party  in  that  State,  which  polled  a  vote  of  over  85,000 
in  1896  and  over  50,000  in  1898,  has  ceased  to  be  formidable.  In 
last  week's  election 
Colonel  Traylor,  the 
Populist  candidate  for 
governor,  polled  less 
than  25,000  votes. 
The  Atlanta  corre- 
spondent of  the  New 
York  Sun  says:  "In 
all  the  precincts  of 
Lagrange  and  West 
Point  put  together 
Colonel  Traylor  re- 
ceived only  eight 
votes.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the 
counties  of  Harrison, 
Glascock,  Franklin, 
Forsyth,  Chattahoo- 
chee, McDuffie,  Oco- 
nee, and  Lincoln  have 
gone  Populist  or  part- 
ly so.  In  these  com- 
munities as  well  as  in 

a  score  of  others  the  real  battle  for  party  supremacy  was 
fought ;  and  for  every  one  carried  by  the  Populists  where  the 
issue  was  in  doubt  the  Democrats  have  captured  two."  Gov- 
ernor Candler  (Dem.),  who  was  reelected  by  about  65,000  ma- 
jority, has  been  widely  commended  for  his  administration  of 
affairs.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  says :  "  Under  his  splendid 
administration  of  state  affairs  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
State  has  become  stronger  than  it  has  been  since  the  war. " 


GOV.   ALLEN    D.   CANDLER. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

THE  man  whose  political  job  is  in  jeopardy  always  develops  a  great 
anxiety  about  the  old  flag.—  The  Chicago  Record. 

Li  Hung  Chang:  "You  come  late,  Count."  Count  von  Waldersee : 
"Yes,  but  I'll  stay  long  enough  to  make  up  for  that."—  The  Minneapolis 
Journal. 

PEACE  negotiations  with  China  have  progressed  to  that  point  where  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  decide  to  do  something.—  The  Baltimore 
American. 

AN  Exception:  "There's  one  thing  about  this  glorious  country.  Every 
man  in  it  has  a  chance  to  be  President."  "Not  every  man."  "Yes,  sir!" 
"No,  sir!    There's  Bryan." — Life. 

GUILTY  Party  Found.— We  may  now  expect  to  hear  at  any  time  that  it 
was  the  Republican  Party  which  put  the  coal  under  the  ground  where 
capital  could  control  the  means  of  securing  it. — The  l~os  Angeles  Times. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A    NEW 


DEVELOPMENT    IN 
LITERATURE. 


TURKISH 


THE  literature  of  modern  Turkey  is  the  least  known  of  all 
national  literatures  of  Europe.  All  the  more  welcome, 
therefore,  is  the  information  gathered  by  a  German  Orientalist 
on  this  subject,  and  published  in  the  scientific  supplement  of  the 
Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (No.  193).  It  appears  that  in  poli- 
tics the  Young  Turk  movement,  which  seeks  to  modernize  the 
Ottoman  empire,  is  the  object  of  the  most  bitter  persecution  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  The  Young  Turk  leaders  have  been 
banished  and  are  now  compelled  to  manage  their  propaganda 
from  Paris  and  other  Western  centers.  The  same  movement  in 
literature,  however,  has  as  yet  encountered  no  opposition,  but  has 
in  recent  years  been  flourishing  to  a  phenomenal  degree.  In  the 
garb  of  poetry  and  fiction  it  has  been  permitted  to  combat  not  a 
few  of  the  leading  strongholds  of  conservatism.  We  condense 
as  follows  from  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung : 

It  was  about  a  generation  ago  that  a  reaction  set  in  against  the 
conservative  tendencies  in  Turkish  literature,  and  the  new 
school  that  issued  from  this  reaction  has  been  remarkably  pro- 
lific, especially  in  fiction  that  has  a  pronounced  modern  tendency, 
and  advocates  ideas  more  and  more  in  harmony  with  Western 
standards. 

The  first  and  most  popular  of  these  modern  Turkish  writers  is 
Achmed  Midhat,  who  has  been  exceptionally  prolific  in  various 
departments  of  literature.  His  teachers  were  the  writers  of  mod- 
ern French  fiction,  and  some  of  his  best  work  consists  in  transla- 
tions or  adaptations  from  the  French.  His  most  popular  novel 
is  "Hassan  the  Sailor,"  an  adaptation  of  Alexandre  Dumas's 
"Count  of  Monte  Christo. "  His  "Moral  Stories,"  which  also 
have  been  very  widely  circulated,  are  based  on  Voltaire,  Fene- 
lon,  Lafontaine,  and  other  French  writers.  Not  a  few  of  his 
■writings  are,  however,  entirely  original.  "The  Angel  on  Earth" 
is  a  picture  of  modern  life  in  Constantinople.  In  his  "Wonders 
•of  the  World,"  Midhat  describes  for  his  people  the  impressions 
which  a  journey  to  England  makes  on  a  Turk.  Nor  are  humor- 
ous productions  wanting  in  the  list  of  his  works.  "  Plato  Bey  and 
Rakim  Effendi  "  is  a  humorous  description  of  the  life  and  doings 
of  the  Turkish  capital.  Under  the  title  of  "  Interesting  Stories," 
the  author  has  published  a  collection  of  shorter  stories,  several 
of  which,  such  as  "The  Marriage,"  "Always  Hungry,"  and 
"Youth  "  are  classical  productions.  .Several  of  these  stories  are 
radical  in  tone,  and  one  of  them,  "The  Marriage,"  strikes  at  the 
marriage  customs  of  Turkey.  Singularly  enough,  a  German 
woman  by  the  name  of  Helena  Bohlan,  a  convert  to  Mohamme- 
danism and  an  inmate  of  a  Turkish  harem,  has  written  a  novel 
entitled  "Half  Animal,"  which  is  in  opposition  to  Midhat's 
story,  being  an  eulogy  of  Turkish  marriage  life. 

Next  in  importance  to  Achmed  Midhat  stands  Muallim  Nadshi. 
■whose  collection  of  shorter  sketches  and  stories,  entitled  "Sum- 
bule,"  is  in  part  known  to  Europeans  through  a  German  transla- 
tion. He  writes  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  is  a  writer  espe- 
cially conspicuous  for  his  simplicity  and  grace. 

Sami  Bey  is  the  author  of  a  famous  lexicographical  work,  and 
has  also  been  a  successful  writer  of  fiction.  His  leading  book  of 
this  kind  is  entitled  "Tilat's  and  Finot's  Love,"  which  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  modern 
Turkish  fiction.  It  is  a  characteristic  picture  of  Turkish  life, 
and  is  also  a  bitter  arraignment  of  the  Turkish  marriage  cus- 
toms. 

Sezaji's  best  known  work  is  a  humorous  story,  descriptive  of 
the  tyranny  which  a  wife  exercises  over  her  husband.  His  col- 
lection of  stories,  entitled  "  Little  Things,"  contains  a  number  of 
good  stories  characteristic  of  Turkish  life.  He  also  has  treated 
the  marriage  question  in  a  work  called  "The  Wedding,"  the 
radical  tendency  of  which  is  less  pronounc<  d. 

Another  prominent  prose  writer  is  Mustafa  Reshid,  whoso 
leading  work  is  "A  Maiden's  Guilt,"  a  description  of  high  social 
life  in  Western  Europe.  Theatrical  pieces  are  not  lacking.  Ke- 
mal's  "Fatherland"  and  " Silistria "  are  psychologically  the  most 


interesting,  while  Hussamedin's  "Intrigue"  belongs  to  lighter 
comedy,  and  Mehmed  Rifat's  "Customs"  has  a  didactic  pur- 
pose. One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  Turkish  dramatic  lit- 
erature is  a  translation  of  Schiller's  "The  Nephew  as  Uncle" 
done  by  a  German  named  Bolland,  a  convert  to  Islam. — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  OMAR  KHAYYAM  OR  ANDREW 

BORE? 


LANG  THE 


TV  /I  R.  ANDREW  LANG,  who  has  been  surnamed"the  om- 
±V ■*■  niscient,"  and  who  is  commonly  taken  as  representing 
the  literary  aristocrat  and  exquisite  in  contemporary  letters,  has 
lately  pronounced  judgment  against  the  present  popular  worship 
of  Omar  Khayyam.  The  Persian  poet,  he  writes  in  disgust,  is 
"chattered  about,  written  about,  translated,  illustrated,  dined 
over,  poetized  about, "  to  an  extent  which  would  be  rather  exces- 
sive perhaps  even  "if  Omar  were  Homer."  His  admirers  "run 
about  cackling  like  a  hen  which  has  laid  an  egg,  and  why  hens 
do  this,  alone  of  animals,  let  Darwinians  explain,"  suggests  Mr. 
Lang  sagely.  Omar's  admirers,  in  fact,  make  his  name  a  bur- 
den to  the  flesh.     He  writes  (in  The  Critic,  September)  : 

"The  really  sad  thing  about  Omar  I  take  to  be  this:  he  is  be- 
coming a  kind  of  shibboleth  of  cheap  culture  ;  a  short  cut  to  lit- 
erary taste.  Many  enraged  Omarites  know  nothing  of  Homer, 
and,  I  fear,  uncommonly  little  of  Sophocles  ;  greater  poets  than 
the  Anglo-Persians.  There  is  no  Homer  dining-club  ;  no  Sopho- 
'  cles  society  ;  no  eternal  chatter  about  these  poets.  So  much  the 
better,  of  course  ;  but  one  must  keep  repeating  that  a  passion  for 
Omar  does  not  suffice  for  literary  salvation.  Long  ago,  Omar 
was  a  favorite  of  a  very  few  persons.  Mr.  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds  gave  me  a  copy,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  which  some  one 
had  given  to  him,  and  which  I  was  to  hand  on  to  another,  as  I 
did.  I  remember  that  he,  or  a  friend,  was  on  board  a  ship  in 
which  an  American  commercial  traveler  was  a  fellow  pass^'iger. 
He  seemed  indifferent  to  literature,  but  was  heard  murmuring  a 
quatrain  of  FitzGerald's  which  at  once  established  a  kind  of  free- 
masonry between  him  and  the  English  admirer.  These  were 
'early  days,'  when  the  second  edition,  if  not  the  first,  was  cheap 
at  the  book-stalls.  Now  we  have  Omars  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
plain  and  illustrated.  In  fact,  Omar  is  being  made  a  bore,  and, 
when  once  scholars  have  submitted  the  old  pagan  to  the  higher 
criticism,  I  hope  that  Omar  may  be  allowed  to  repose,  man  or 
myth,  for  a  while." 

The  Mirror  (St.  Louis)  thinks  that  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  consideration  that  Omar  Khayyam  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  bore  ;  but  it  implies  that  there  is  also  seriouL' 
danger  of  a  certain  Scottish  critic  falling  into  the  same  category. 
The  writer  says : 

"We  all  know  that  the  Persian  poet's  words  have  been  hurled 
at  us  ad  nauseam  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  bore  is,  that 
the  sentiments  of  Omar  are  taken  too  literally  by  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  people  who  quote  him.  He  is  the  man  behind  whom 
adolescent  agnostics  stalk  into  serious,  sensible  conversation. 
He  is  made  an  excuse  for  a  great  deal  of  half-baked  literature 
and  talk  with  a  tinge  of  the  blase  and  the  disillusioned.  We  all 
know  that  Omar  Khayyam  sang  no  wisdom  of  the  hog-trough, 
as  Mr.  Fawcett  puts  it.  Any  thoughtful  reader  knows  that  the 
Rubdiyat  is  no  more  ribald  than  Ecclesiastes,  no  more  vulgarly 
sensual  than  Solomon's  'Song  of  Songs.'  And  the  man  who 
gave  us  the  quatrains  in  English  was  no  sensualist.  Edward 
FitzGerald  viewed  the  verses  as  poetry,  and  as  poetry  they  are 
admired  by  all  persons  capable  of  appreciating  poetry.  The 
philosophy  of  Omar  is  taken  with  a  decidedly  large  pinch  of  salt, 
and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  quatrains  is  anything  but  one  of  ri- 
baldry. The  note  is  sad,  not  rollicking.  Omar  says  that  all  is 
vanity,  and  that  is  what  the  church  tells  us  often  enough.  Omar 
is  not  a  bore.  If  he  were,  so  would  be  those  preachers  who  say 
to  us  so  often,  '  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dust,  and  into  dust 
thou  shalt  return.'  The  Persian  gave  us  his  own  consolation  as 
balance  to  the  thought  that  man  must  die  ;  and  tho  the  quatrains 
are  specific  as  to  the  consolation  of  wine,  the  general  tenor  of  the 
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poem  can  not  be  said  to  inculcate  any  excess  in  the  use  of  the 
cup.  However  that  may  be,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lang  that 
Omar  has  become  a  bore  savors  a  good  deal  of  priggishness  and 
snobbishness.  He  intimates  that  the  verse  was  delightful 
enough  while  it  was  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  an  elect 
few  like  Addington  Symonds,  Rossetti,  and  some  others." 


would  again  rise  superior  to  the  attack.  Since  in  the  night  he 
began  to  speak  and  tenderly  called  his  sister  by  name,  she,  too, 
shared  this  opinion.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep  from  which  he  did  not  again  awake.  Toward  mid- 
day his  breathing,  which  had  been  growing  weaker,  ceased  alto- 


gether. "- 


Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NIETZSCHE'S   LAST    YEARS. 

AX  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Cologne  Zeitung 
(September  15) ,  evidently  written  by  one  who  stood  in 
close  relationship  to  Nietzsche's  family,  gives  a  more  cheerful 
picture  of  the  German  philosopher's  last  years  than  that  which 
has  been  heretofore  presented  to  the  world.  The  most  salient 
portion  of  the  article  is  as  follows  : 

"The  fact  that  so  many  falsehoods,    mixed   with  a  grain  of 
truth,  have  been  circulated  concerning  Friedrich  Nietzsche  must 
offend  all  those  who  honor  greatness.     I  consider  it  unnecessary 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  his  sickness,  of  his  insanity,  since  his 
sister,    Frau   Dr.    Elizabeth   Forster-Nietzsche,    has  written  ex- 
haustively on  the  subject.     For  the  last  three   years  she  lived 
with   her   brother   here   in   the   house  on  the  hill,    which   as   a 
Nietzsche  archive  will  preserve  the  memory  of  the  poet-philoso- 
pher.    The  fresh,  strengthening  air  and  the  deep  quiet  exercised 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  sick  man  ;  but  a  real  improvement 
was  out  of  the  question  :  the  tender,  loving  care  of  his  sister  and 
of  an  old  faithful  servant  could  only  make  the  last  years  as  pain- 
less and  peaceful  as  possible.     The  period  of  excitement  was 
over.     Nietzsche  lived  the  life  of  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
outside  world,  who  asks  nothing  of  it,  who  is  perhaps  occupied 
with  distant  spiritual  things  not  perceived  by  us.     His  expres- 
sion of  subjective  contemplation,  which  was  never  that  of  idiocy, 
suggested  this  thought  to  the  observer.     Nietzsche  lived  in  the 
first  story  of  the  house.     In  the  glass  veranda  adjoining  the  sit- 
ting-room he  was  accustomed  in  summer  time  to  pass  the  entire 
day.     At  eight  o'clock  he  arose  and  breakfasted  with  his  sister, 
an  hour  later  he  took  his  bath,  and  then  he  lay  on  the  sofa  and 
rested.     The  change  from  lying  down  and  sitting,  the  various 
meals,  and  the  reading  aloud,  which  he  always  closely  followed, 
altho  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  much  he  understood,  filled 
out  the  day  for  him.     Frau   Forster  almost  always  passed  the 
evenings  with  him  ;  she  wrote  and  read  by  his  side,  and  spoke 
to  him  so  that  he  might  share  in  her  life,  and  occasionally  she 
succeeded  in  gaining  from  him  a  sign  or  word  of  understanding. 
He  sat  beside  her,  quiet,  apparently  contented,  always  gentle. 
It  was  not  at  all  a  case  of  insanity  ;  he  understood  and  did  all 
that  his  sister  told  him.     It  seemed  only  as  tho  the  connection 
between  brain  and  tongue  had  been  severed.     In  the  first  years 
of  his  stay  in  Weimar,  he  spoke  quite  a  good  deal,  and  often 
made  telling  observations;  but  later  on  this  occurred  seldom. 
His  manifestation  of  love  toward  his  sister  was  most  touching. 
When  she  entered  the  room,  his  face  brightened  up  and  his  eyes 
followed  her  continually  ;  he  would  stroke  her  hand  and  regard 
her  tenderly,  and  when  she  bade  him  good-by  for  several  hours 
his  distress  was  evident.     He  was  treated  by  all  those  around 
him  with  the  greatest  respect,  as  tho  he  were  a  healthy,  sane 
man  ;  never  a  word  about  him  was  spoken  in  his  presence,  as  he 
might  possibly  have  understood.     There  was  never  with  him  the 
least  sign  of  mental  decay,  as  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  ;  he 
retained  his  good  manners,  and  to  the  end  remained  friendly  and 
gentle. 

"That  he  still  derived  pleasure  from  seeing  handsome  people 
was  evident  to  Frau  Forster.  The  friendly  reception  in  such 
crises  was  for  the  fortunate  person  an  unforgetable  moment,  for 
there  was  such  an  expression  of  majesty  and  dignity  in  his  face 
that  one  was  deeply  moved  in  contemplation  of  the  tragic  fate 
that  had  overtaken  this  great  mind. 

"In  May,  1899,  Nietzsche  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  which 
caused  him  to  remain  unconscious  for  thirty-six  hours,  but  from 
which  he  recovered  quite  rapidly.  At  midday  of  August  24, 
1900,  there  occurred  another  hemorrhage  of  the  brain.  At  three 
o'clock  a  terrible  storm  came  on,  and  we  thought  that  death 
would  ensue.  As  tho  bidding  adieu,  Nietzsche  put  his  arm 
around  his  sister  and  pressed  her  to  him.  But  after  the  storm, 
he  felt  relieved  and  became  quieter,  and  the  doctor  thought  he 


GRAND   OPERA    IN    ENGLISH. 

THE  opening  performances  of  the  Metropolitan  English 
Grand  Opera  Company  in  New  York  last  week,  under  the 
management  of  Grau  and  Savage,  was  an  event  long  looked  for- 
ward to  with  interest.  For  the  first  time,  grand  opera  has  been 
performed  in  this  country  in  the  vernacular  upon  an  elaborate 
scale  and  with  as  much  attention  to  setting  as  is  usual  at  the 
regular  season  of  the  Metropolitan  opera  in  New  York.  The 
hope  of  all  lovers  of  music- 
is  that  the  first  step  has 
thus  been  taken  toward 
the  building  up  of  a  na- 
tive opera,  and  that  in 
time  we  shall  have  not 
only  grand  opera  in  Eng- 
lish, but  opera  written  by 
English'-  speaking  com- 
posers, who  shall  consti- 
tute a  worthy  national 
school. 

It  can  not  be  asserted 
that  the  best  musical 
critics  of  New  York  are 
exactly  enthusiastic  over 
the  initial  performances 
of  the  new  company,  al- 
tho much  praise  is  given    -MISS  ^holbe  strakosch  as  "marguerite" 

-     .       .  IN    "FAUST." 

to  the  chorus,    and  it  is 

recognized  that  the  opening  nights  of  such  an  undertaking  should 

not  be  regarded  as  a  standard  for  final  conclusions. 

Mr.    AY.   J.    Henderson   writes   thus   of   the   first    night   in    The 
Times  (October  2)  : 

"What  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  direction  of  a  general  satisfac- 
tion of   the  demands  of  lyric  arr   can  not  be  foretold  from  last 

night's  performance. 
There  was  in  it  much  to 
command  immediate  ap- 
proval, something  to 
make  happy  augury  for 
the  future,  and  yet  some 
features  to  cause  grave 
questionings  as  to  wheth- 
er the  right  methods  of 
establishing  a  perma- 
nent success  have  yet 
been  reached. 

"It  was  to  have  been 
expected  that  the  factors 
of  immediate  attraction 
for  the  public  would  not 
be  the  principal  singers 
so  much  as  the  combina- 
tion of  their  efforts  with 
those  of  a  good  chorus,  a 
good  orchestra,  and  in, 
telligent  stage  manage- 
ment. .  .  .  No  one  has 
ever  seen  the  kirmess 
scene  acted  by  the  crowd  with  so  much  vivacity  and  meaning. 
In  fact,  the  stage  pictures  all  had  life,  and  were  a  great  relief 
after  the  stupid  and  senseless  doings  of  the  chorus  in  the  more 
pretentious  company.  In  this  department  lie  both  present 
achievement  and  promise  for  the  future. 

"The  orchestra  is  sufficiently  large  and  vigorous  for  the  house, 
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and  it  is  composed  of  young  blood.  Its  knowledge  of  the  tradi- 
tions appeared  to  be  extremely  small,  and  its  work  showed  green- 
ness. But  there  is  good  material  there,  which  gives  promise  for 
the  future.  The  conductor.  Mr.  Seppilli,  who  is  a  man  of  no  little 
experience,  was  not  judicious  in  his  tempi  last  night.  He  was 
in  the  depths  of  a  divine  despair  lest  he  should  hurry  some  ex- 
tremely anxious  singers.  Caution  in  the  delivery  of  Gounod's 
phrases  was  constantly  in  evidence,  and  Mr.  Seppilli  appeared  to 
be  too  kind  in  accommodating  the  general  desire  to  wait  a  little. 
"The  individual  merits  of  the  principal  singers  must  be  men- 
tioned but  briefly  and  with  the  kindness  of  reserve.  Mr.  Shee- 
han  was  the  same  Fans/  as  we  knew  in  Eighth  Avenue,  with  the 
addition  of  the  fact  that  his  voice  was  partly  lost  in  the  new 
house.  Of  the  newcomers  the  most  substantial  attraction  was 
provided  by  Miss  Phcebe  Strakosch  as  Marguerite,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  "Whitehill  as  Mephistopheles.  The  former  disclosed  a 
voice  of  plentiful  power,  but  bearing  evidences  of  severe  usage, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  lyric  stage.  She  will 
probably  be  a  serviceable  member  of  the  company.  Mr.  White  - 
hill  displayed  a  large  voice  and  a  knowledge  of  the  conventions 
of  his  role,  but  he  lacked  the  authoritative  bearing  necessary 
to  complete  conviction." 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  in  The  Evening  Post,  says: 

"There  is  doubtless  a  demand  here  for  cheap  grand  opera  sung 
in  English  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Theater  venture 
proves  that.  But  whether  New  Yorkers  care  to  pay  double  for 
a  somewhat  better  edition  of  the  same  thing,  at  a  more  fashion- 
able house,  remains  to  be  seen.  Last  evening  the  auditorium 
was  crowded  in  all  parts  except  the  more  expensive  boxes.  The 
spectators  were  not  those  one  sees  at  the  regular  season,  but  they 
were  evidently  pleased  with  the  entertainment,  and  there  was 
abundant  applause. 

"In  moving  his  company  to  a  larger  theater  Mr.  Savage  of 
course  enlarged  it  too.  He  could  not  make  the  voices  of  his  sin- 
gers any  bigger,  but  he  engaged  a  number  of  new  singers,  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  orchestra  as  well  as  the  chorus.  Heretofore 
the  orchestra  has  been  the  weakest  point  and  the  chorus  the 
strongest  of  this  organization.  Last  evening  the  orchestra  was 
quite  satisfactory,  and  the  conductor,  Signor  Seppilli,  had  good 
control  of  his  forces  and  gave  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
score.  The  chorus  was  even  better  than  usual,  singing  with 
much  animation  and  taking  part  in  the  action 

"Less  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  the  principals.  The  men 
were  superior  to  the  women,  and  of  the  men  the  most  successful 
was  Mr.  Clarence  Whitehill,  whose  Mephistopheles  betrayed 
routine  and  was  sufficiently  picturesque  as  well  as  satisfactory 
vocally.  .  .  ,  The  chief  weakness  of  all  these  singers  lies  in  then- 
enunciation.  A  few  recitatival  passages  sung  by  Mr.  Sheehan 
and  Mr.  Whitehill  were  intelligible ;  for  the  rest  the  opera 
might  as  well  have  been  sung  in  French  or  Chinese.  But  that  is 
an  old,  old  story.  Only  the  very  greatest  opera  singers— and 
not  all  of  these — know  how  to  sing  and  talk  at  the  same  time." 

The  Mail  and  IC.xpress  (September  22)  gives  the  following 
interesting  summary  of  the  personnel  of  the  new  company  : 

"Soprano:  Miss  Zelie  de  Lussan,  American;  Miss  Rita 
Elandi,  American;  Miss  Minnie  Tracey,  American;  Miss  Fan- 
chon  Thompson,  American  ;  Miss  Grace  Golden,  American  ; 
Miss  Frieda  S tender,  American  ;  Miss  Josephine  Ludwig,  Amer- 
ican ;  Miss  Phoebe  Strakosch,  Swedish;  Miss  Ingeborg  Ball- 
strom,  Swedish;  Mme.  Selma  Kronold,  German. 

"Contralto:  Miss  Delia  Niven,  American;  Miss  Katlierine 
Condon,  American;  Miss  Ragna  Linne,  American;  Miss  Mac 
Cressy,  American  ;  Mme.  Louise  Meisslinger,  Austrian  ;  Miss 
Elsa  Marny,  German. 

"Tenor:  Mr.  Lloyd  d'Aubigne,  American;  Mi.  Joseph  Shee- 
han, American;  Mr.  Harry  Davies,  American;  Mr.  Philip 
Brozel,  Russian. 

"Baritone:  Mr.  Homer  Lind,  American;  Mr.  Chauncey 
Moore,  American  .  Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  American  ;  Mr.  William 
Paul!,  English;  Mr.  Winfred  Goff,  English. 

"  Bass  :  Mr.  Clarence  Whitehill,  American;  Mr.  Forrest  Carr, 
American;  Mr.  Francis  J.  Boyle,  American;  Mr.  Harry  Ilanlm, 
American;  Mr.  Leniprierc  Pringle,  Tasmanian  ;  Mr.  Leslie 
Walker,  English. 


"Conductors:  Mr.  Amando  Seppilli,  Italian;  Mr.  Richard 
Fckhold,  German. 

"The  singers  number  thirty-one,  including  ten  sopranos,  six 
altos,  four  tenors,  five  baritones,  and  six  basses.  Of  these, 
twenty-one  are  Americans,  while  several  of  those  set  down  as 
foreigners  have  been  here  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  lives 
as  almost  to  come  under  the  native  classification. 

"The  orchestra  of  forty-six  will  be  increased  on  occasion  to 
seventy.  The  chorus,  all  of  whom  are  put  down  as  Americans, 
will  number  eighty-five  men  and  women,  while  the  ballet  will 
consist  of  twenty-seven  dancers,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  Grau 
opera  troupe  last  winter,  and  of  whom  about  a  fourth  are  Ameri- 
cans, the  rest  being  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish." 


CAMPAIGN  VERSE  AND  "THE  NEW  PATRIOTIC 

POETRY." 

DY  a  very  unusual  coincidence  it  happens  that  America  and 
-L-*  England  are  both  for  the  moment  in  the  throes  of  political 
excitement,  in  which  the  issues  involved  are  largely  concerned 
with  questions  of  an  imperial  or  international  character.  In 
both  countries  the  verse-writers  have  been  taking  a  hand  in  the 
melee,  with  consequences  not  always  happy  or  exhilarating  to 
the  reader.  In  England,  where  the  political  issue  is  pretty 
closely  drawn  between  an  indorsement  or  condemnation  of  the 
South  African  War,  the  spirit  of  the  muse  is  decidedly  bellicose. 
Much  of  the  earlier  war  poetry  we  have  already  quoted.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  (September  22) ,  which  is  not  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  imperialism  in  general,  altho  not  very  strongly 
attached  to  the  Boer  cause,  thinks  that  the  new  "patriotic  jingle  " 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  the  older  patriotic 
poetry.      It  says : 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  the  patriotism  of  the  poets  has  been  al- 
most invariably  of  the  nobler  kind.  It  was  Homer  who,  first  of 
Europeans,  expressed  a  feeling  most  compactly  expressed  in  the 
Roman's  '  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori  '  ['  It  is  sweet  and 
fitting  to  die  for  the  fatherland  '].  And  this  love  of  the  father- 
land, even  unto  death,  seems  to  have  begun  as  essentially  a 
simple  and  wholesome  love  of  the  soil.  This  explains  in  Homer 
the  profusion  of  physical  epithets  for  the  land,  and  the  absence 
of  other  forms  of  patriotic  feeling.  It  was  not  enough  for  an 
Ithacan  to  say  that  his  island  was  '  sea-girt '  and  '  far-seen  '  ;  he 
insisted,  also,  that  it  was  'well-tilled.'  .  .  .  Anything  like  ha- 
tred of  the  foe  is  rare  in  patriotic  poetry  of  an  older  date.  A 
blemish  like  the  'Northern  scum'  of  the  otherwise  fine  lyric 
'  Maryland  '  is  exceptional.  The  poet  dwelt  rather  on  the  beauty 
of  a  brave  deed  than  on  the  humiliation  of  a  fallen  foe  ;  and 
Tyrtaeus's  [erratum  for  Simonides,  668  B.C.]  words,  that  the  lot 
was  fair  and  the  death  beautiful  of  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae, 
have  been  applied  in  varying  fashion  in  all  the  centuries  since. 

"...  When  modern  Homers  smite  the  '  bloomin'  lyre,'  a  new 
and  strident  note  sounds  from  the  old  instrument.  The  old  pa- 
triotic poetry,  even  when  it  swelled  to  a  trumpet  blast,  was  pro- 
foundly serene  ;  the  new  is  always  perturbed,  and  often  violent. 
What  was  formerly  a  battle-cry  tends  now  to  lose  itself  in  a 
shriek.  The  essential  sturdiness  of  the  old  poetry  has  become 
rare,  and  in  its  place  appear  disquietude  for  the  fatherland,  and 
hatred,  often  fairly  hysterical,  of  the  foe.  This  is,  with  little  ex- 
aggeration, the  tone  of  the  poets  who  have  sung  English  hopes 
and  fears  during  the  Boer  war.  Has  Mr.  Swinburne  either  pa- 
triotic or  poetical  warrant  for  conjuring  truth  to  scourge  certain 
'dogs,  agape  with  jaws  a-foam,'  simply  because,  like  every 
'good  Englishman,'  he  desires  the  defeat  of  the  Transvaal 
burghers?  In  a  quieter  mood,  should  the  poet  of  the  'Reces- 
sional' have  descended  to  the  hollow  religiosity  of  the 'White 
Man's  Burden  '  ?  We  say  nothing  of  the  sheer  doggerel  here 
at  last  is  the  '  jingle  '  from  which  we  started — of  ' The  Absent- 
Minded  Beggar.'  It  would  be  unfair  to  exploit  for  the  present 
purpose  the  labored  infelicities  of  the  poet  of '  Fashoda  '  and  of 
'Malekiiig, '  since  the  Laureate's  capacity  for  that  sort  of  thing 
puts  him  beyond  competition.  But  when  a  poet  of  Mr.  Henley's 
timber  lapses  into  the  current  patriotic  fallacy,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent.     An    interested    follower  of   his   brilliant   tho  erratic  course 
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would  hardly  have  suspected  that  Mr.  Henley,  in  his  '  Ode  in  a 
Time  of  Dejection, '  could  fall  a-s\vaggering  like  this  : 

Ours  is  the  race 

That  tore  the  Spaniard's  ruff, 
That  flung  the  Dutchman  by  the  breech, 

The  Frenchman  by  the  scruff  ; 
Through  his  diurnal  round  of  dawns 

Our  drum-tap  squires  the  sun  ; 
And  yet  an  old  mad  burgher  man 

Can  put  us  on  the  run. 

"The  poet  apparently  wished  to  portray  the  former  glories  of 
the  British  in  striking  contrast  with  their  recent  discomfiture. 
Former  glories !  The  Black  Prince,  Harry  the  Fifth,  Marl- 
borough, Wellington — they  all  for  England's  sake  merely  'flung 
the  Frenchman  by  the  scruff. '  Here  is  verily  minishing  of  great 
deeds  by  metaphor.  And  can  not  Mr.  Henley  see  that  his  har- 
ridan England,  'tearing  the  Spaniard's  ruff,'  is  no  whit  more 
admirable  than  the  good  dame  'on  the  run  '  before  a  foe  that, 
quite  gratuitously,  'chafes  and  foams'?  To  recall  Lowell's  '  O 
Beautiful !  my  country  !  ours  once  more,'  is  enough  to  show  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  patriotic  poetry  and  patriotic  jingle." 

From  an  opposite  point  of  view,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
(September  18)  writes: 

"Famous  critics  affirm  that  the  verdict  of  history  upon  any 
cause  may  be  accurately  forecast  from  the  quality  of  the  verse 
it  inspires.  They  point  to  the  past  and  show  that  no  cause  ad- 
judged bad  by  history  has  produced  any  poem  which  the  world 
will  not  let  die.  How  do  the  '  anti-imperialist '  poets  meet  this 
test?  Do  they  prove  the  justice  of  their  cause 
by  the  merits  of  their  verse  ?  A  f ew  specimens 
may  serve  to  answer  the  question.  Here  is  a 
collection  from  California.  The  author's  op- 
position to 'imperialism  '  is  so  strong  that  it 
is  often  manifested  in  blasphemy  too  shock- 
ing to  be  quoted.  His  point  of  view  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  lines  from  his 
soliloquy  of  '  The  Free  American  Working- 
man"  : 

Somehow,  the  country  isn't  right, 
Everything's  gone  to  the  elite, 
And  the  lot  of  the  many  isn't  sweet, 
Altho  it's  free. 

"Lest  this  be  thought  no  fair  specimen  of 
the  writer's  poetic  powers,  we  take  the  '  poem  ' 
he  indicates  as  his  best  by  printing  it  on  his 
first  page.  Under  the  title  '  The  Gun  is  God  ' 
he  sings,  or  rather  croaks  . 

The  God  of  the  world  of  the  haughty  moderns, 
The  holy  Christ  of  atoned  earth's  saints, 
Is  the  ardent  gun  that  belches  killing. 
Exploding  shell  in  a  thousand  brains. 
Love  is  cold  as  the  glacial  ice 
Of  the  ages  that  polished  the  anchored  rocks  ; 
Heart  is  dead  as  the  plague-marred  corpse, 
Or  mummy  parched  at  the  sources  of  Time. 
Hate  is  lord  of  the  white  man's  virtues. 
Death  the  scepter  and  crown  thereof  ; 
Beg  for  life,  ye  weak,  and  listen  ; 
Swish  of  sword  is  the  law  of  love. 

"Here  is  another  collection  of  'liberty 
poems,'  by  several  writers,  compiled  for  the 
New  England  Anti-Imperialist  League. 
Where  the  California  bard  was  sullen  and 
blasphemous,  the  Bostonians  are  hysterical  and  maudlin 
to  this  wail : 

Alas  !  Alas  !  Columbia  ! 

The  stars  upon  her  brow 
Have  lost  their  radiance,  and  her  flag 
Trails  in  dishonor  noiv. 

"  Another  Bostonian  bard  gives  advice  which  should  have  sent 
the  whole  Anti-Imperialist  League  to  join  Aguinaldo  in  the  field. 
Hear  his  plaintive  cry  ; 

Nay,  if  they  still  demand  recruits, 

To  curse  Manila  bay, 
He  men  ;  refuse  to  act  like  brutes 

And  massacre  and  slay  ! 
Or  if  you  will  persist  to  fight 

With  all  a  soldier's  pride. 
Why,  then,  be  rebels  for  the  right 

By  Aguinaldo's  side  ! 


"Consider  the  state  of  mind  that  could  produce  this  hysterical 
address  to  Aguinaldo  and  his  gang  of  assassin < 

Our  fate  to  yours  is  iron  linked. 

On  you  depends  our  weal  or  wo  , 
Our  liberty  will  be  extinct 

With  your  own  overthrow  ! 

"Decency  compels  the  omission  of  the  California  writer's 
finest  examples  of  blasphemy,  such  as  are  contained  in  the 
'poem  '  called  'Butcher  McKinley  Addresses  God.'  Otherwise 
the  specimens  here  given  are  the  best,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  in  the  two  volumes.  All  readers  will  agree  that  such  dog- 
gerel could  emanate  only  from  brains  disordered.  The  anti-im- 
perialist poets  pervert  utterly  that  splendid  charity  which  moves 
the  American  people,  having  earned  their  own  freedom,  to  be- 
stow it  upon  peoples  unable  to  earn  it  for  themselves.  The  bad- 
ness of  the  anti-imperialist  cause  is  shown  in  the  badness  of  the 
verse  it  inspires." 

"DAVID    HARUM"   BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

"  I  'HE  invincible  hoss-trader  of  Homeville,  X.  Y.,  has  given 
•*■  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  a  loud  and  long 
laugh  over  his  sly  humor  and  foxy  ways  that  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  him  as  much  of  a  success  behind  the  footlights  as  on  his 
native  heath.  While  the  dramatization  of  Edward  Westcott's 
famous  story  is  not  in  itself  regarded  as  of  any  dramatic  merit, 
the  humor  of  the  original  tale  and  the  talents  of  Mr.  W,  H.  Crane 
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MK.    W.    H.   CRANE   AS  "DAVID  HARUM." 

could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  render  the  play,  which  was  given 
in  the  Garrick  Theater  last  week,  an  eminent  popular  success. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  (October  2)  gives  the  following 
outline  of  the  play,  which  contains  some  variations  of  the  origi- 
nal plot : 

"There  is  about  as  much  plot  in  the  drama  as  there  is  in  the 
book.  The  plot  in  the  novel  is  obviously  constructed  as  a  frame 
to  hold  the  philosopher  and  the  other  vital  characters  of  Home- 
ville, so  there  need  be  no  objection  to  the  substitution  of  a  story 
deemed  more  suitable  to  the  stage.  Mary  Blake,  made  the  ward 
of  General  IVolsey,  learns  that  the  general,  who  has  made  her 
believe  she  owns  a  fortune,  has  been  altruistically  lying  to  her, 
and  she  promptly  runs  away  to  Homeville  to  teach  school  and 
carry  on  a  love  affair  with  John  Lenox.     The  general  comes  after 
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her.  and  tries  to  get  her  back.  Joint'  $  speculation  in  pork  is  put 
into  the  first  act,  and  its  outcome  enables  him  to  put  his  arm 
around  Mary  in  the  last.  The  deacon  and  the  horse  that  would 
stand  without  hitching  are  the  longest  episode  of  the  first  act, 
and  the  Widow  Cullom  of  the  last.  The  fare  at  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
Aunt  Poly' s  visit  to  the  theater,  the  utility  of  fleas  in  the  moral 
universe  of  a  dog,  the  Christmas  dinner,  the  surprise  of  Leno.x 
in  having  his  goods  moved  to  Pa-rid' s  house,  the  counterfeit 
banknotes,  and  other  prominent  features  of  the  novel  were  more 
or  less  touched  upon.  Apart  from  failing  to  fill  out  David Ha- 
r urn's  humor  and  imagination,  Mr.  Crane's  most  definite  de- 
parture was  in  removing  his  surface  crust  and  making  him  obvi- 
ously genial.  The  best  acting  was  done  by  Elios  Frances  Clark, 
who  gave  the  Widow  Cullom  pathos  without  mush,  and  ingenu- 
ousness and  sensitiveness  with  an  easy  and  delicate  touch." 

The  Evening  Post  says  : 

"The  play  went  swimmingly  whenever  the  dialog  or  situa- 
tions were  transferred  bodily  from  the  book.  Whatever  was  in- 
terpolated was  dismal.  Fortunately,  in  Harum's  case,  the  ex- 
tracts, altho  selected  with  a  minimum  of  discretion,  were 
plentiful ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  how  instantly  they  were 
recognized  and  appreciated.  On  the  whole,  they  were  inter- 
preted very  successfully  by  Mr.  Crane.  At  all  events,  he  suc- 
ceeded, as  long  as  he  was  upon  the  stage,  in  keeping  the  audi- 
ence heartily  amused.  In  externals  he  sufficiently  resembled 
the  shrewd,  sharp,  but  kindly  countryman  whom  Mr.  Westcott 
sketched,  and,  if  he  failed  to  vitalize  the  man  as  a  whole,  he  at 
least  contrived  to  emphasize  some  of  his  most  amiable  and  enter- 
taining characteristics.  Air.  Crane  is  essentially  a  low  come- 
dian, and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  it  is  the  broadly  humorous 
phases  of  the  part  which  he  throws  into  boldest  relief." 


MOST    POPULAR    BOOKS   OF  THE    MONTH. 

ACCORDING  to  the  October  Bookman' s  latest  returns— 
which  unfortunately  are  always  over  a  month  behind- 
hand—the most  popular  books  in  America  during  August  were, 
in  order  of  demand,  as  follows  : 

i.  "The  Reign  of  Law."     By  James  Lane  Allen. 

2.  "Unleavened  Bread."     By  Robert  Grant. 

3.  "The  Redemption  of  David  Corson."     By  C.  F.  Goss. 

4.  "To  Have  and  To  Hold."  By  Mary  Johnston.  "The  Voice 
of  the  People.     By  Ellen  Glasgow. 

5.  "The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box."     By  Henry  Harland. 

6.  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana. "     By  Booth  Tarkington. 

As  usual,  all  of  these  are  novels,  and  all  are  by  American 
authors.  The  principal  changes  from  the  record  of  the  preced- 
ing month  are  the  falling  of  "To  Have  and  To  Hold  "  from  the 
first  place  to  the  fourth,  and  the  great  popularity  of  "The  Reign 
of  Law." 

Other  widely  read  books  were  the  following  : 

"Boy."     By  Marie  Corelli. 

"Sophia."      By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

"Red  Pottage."     By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

"Philip  Winwood."     By  R.  N.  Stephens. 

"Richard  Carvel."     By  Winston  Churchill. 

"Janice  Meredith."     By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

"David  Ilarum."     By  E.  X.  Westcott. 

"  Prisoners  of  Hope."     By  Mary  Johnston. 

"Monsieur  Beaucaire."      By  Booth  Tarkington. 

"The  Joy  of  Captain  Ribot."     By  P.  Valdes. 

"  Eben  Ilolden."     By  Irving  Bacheller. 

"The  Bath  Comedy."      By  Egerton  Castle. 

"  Robert  Tourney . "     By  William  Sage. 

"When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower."      By  Charles  Major. 

"The  Farringdons."     By  Elleu  T.  Fowler. 

"China,  the  Long-Lived  Empire."     By  E.  K.  Scidmore. 

"The  Breakup  of  China."     By  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 

In  England,  James  Lane  Allen's  new  novel,  under  its  British 
title  of  "The  Increasing  Purpose,"  continues  to  be  very  popular. 
The  most  widely  read  books  there  are  as  follows: 

"The  Increasing  Purpose."      By  James  Lane  Alii 


"Robert  Orange."     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

"For  Britain's  Soldiers." 

"Origin  of  the  Boer  War  Revealed."     By  C.  H.  Thomas. 

"Village  Notes."     By  Pamela  'Pennant. 

"The  Farringdons."     By  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 

"  China  in  Decay."     By  Alexis  Krausse. 

"Overland  to  China. "     ByT  A.  R.  Colquhoun. 

"China  and  the  Present  Crisis."     By  J.  Walton,  M.P. 

"  Voices  of  the  Night."     By  F.  A.  Steel. 

"The  Seen  and  Unseen."     By  Richard  Marsh. 

Among  the  very  recent  or  forthcoming  books  are  Miss  Marie 
Corelli's  "The  Master  Christian,"  which  is  already  selling  by 
the  hundred  thousand  in  England  and  America ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Bar- 
rio's "Tommy  and  Grizel  "  ;  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Eleanor  "  ; 
Mr.  Israel  Zangwill's  "Mantle  of  Elijah";  and  Marion  Craw- 
ford's "  In  the  Palace  of  the  King." 


A    Chinese    Prototype    of    Poe's    "  Raven."— The 

shade  of  Poe,  who  in  his  day  took  satisfaction  in  imputing  pla- 
giarism to  several  American  writers,  including  Longfellow, 
might  possibly  feel  uneasy  did  it  know  that  an  English  journal 
professes  to  find  the  source  of  his  most  famous  poem  in  an  an- 
cient Chinese  writer  named  Kai  Yi,  who  lived  about  ioo  b.c. 
The  Chinese  poem,  in  which  the  reader  will  observe  that  the 
Mongolian  bird  is  more  voluble  and  more  given  to  philosophy 
than  the  American,  is  (according  to  the  London  Outlook)  as 
follows : 

"One  day,  when  the  sun  was  declining,  a  funiao  flew  into  my 
room,  and,  perching  in  the  corner  where  I  was  wont  to  sit.  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  at  home. 

"This  strange,  uncanny  thing  coming  to  associate  with  me,  I 
wondered  what  might  be  the  reason. 

"Opening  a  book  to  seek  a  sohition  of  the  mystery.. the.  oracle 
responded  :  '  When  a  wild  bird  enters  a  dwelling,  it  portends  the 
human  occupant  must  go  forth.' 

"I  ventured  then  to  interrogate  the  bird  itself: 

'"If  I  am  to  go  forth,  pray  tell  me  whither,.  If  to  better  for- 
tune, announce  it  to  me  ;  if  to  deeper  calamity,  make  known  the 
worst  and  shorten  my  suspense. ' 

"The  bird  raised  its  head  and  flapped  its  wings;  its  mouth 
could  not  articulate  a  word,  but  it  heaved  a  sigh,  and  I  ventured 
to  interpret  its  meaning  . 

"  'All  things,'  it  seemed  to  say,  'are  revolving  in  a  whirlpool 
of  change.  They  go  and  return,  but  their  transformations  no 
words  can  express.  Good  often  springs  from  ill,  and  evil  lurks 
in  the  midst  of  good.  Joy  and  sorrow  meet  at  the  same  gate : 
wo  and  weal  together  dwell. 


NOTES. 

The  Hook  World,  New  York,  has  lately  come  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters,  and  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
and  widened  in  scope. 

A  NEW  book  by  Tolstoy  is  to  appear  this  winter,  called  "The  Slavery  of 
Our  Times."  It  contains,  according  to  the  London  Literature,  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  has  readied  from  a  study  of  modern  industrialism. 

A  READER  of  Till'.  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dr.  I  L.  Mitchell,  of  Martinsville. 
Ind.,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  critics  of  "The  Reign  of 
Law  "  have  noted  some  of  Mr.  Allen's  verbal  pi  eciosities  such  as  the  use  of 
the  words  "pomological  pyramid"  for  a  simple  pile  of  apples,  they  have 
failed  to  observe  that  he  hasalso  offered  an  improvement  upon  the  Gospels. 
On  page  366  he  refers  to  the  raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethlehem  .' 

Til!'.  500th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Chaucer  will  be  celebrated  on 
October  25,  1900,  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum.  There  will  be 
held  in  the  King's  library  an  exhibition  of  manuscripts,  various  editions. 
portraits,  engravings,  and  other  things  of  interest  connected  with  the  poet. 
In  anticipation  of  this  Chaucer  celebration,  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  M. 
II.  Spielmann  on  "The  Portraits  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  "  has  been  appearing 
in  The  Magazine  of  Art  <J"'V.  August,  September). 

To  most  authors,  the  note  of  rejection  is  a  very  familiar,  stereotyped 
affair.  Hut  in  London  recently,  says  '/'//<■  Society  of  American  Authors,  a 
rather  odd  refusal  v.  as  sent  to  a  writer  whose  Story  was  not  quite  "for  tin- 
family."  The  editor,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  author,  returned  the  manu- 
script with  t  liis  note  : 

".l/r  Dear  Sir      oh  !  my  dear  sn  ! 

You  1  s  faithfully, 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


PHOTOGRAPHING      THROUGH 

BODY. 


THE      HUMAN 


A  SERIES  of  experiments  to  show  that  light  penetrates  much 
more  deeply  than  had  been  supposed  into  the  tissues  of  the 
human  body,  and  that  the  actinic  rays  may  even  pass  entirely 
through  it,  has  just  been  made  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Kime  in  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa.  These  experiments  have  been  given  wide  pub- 
licity through  somewhat  sensational  accounts  in  the  daily  jour- 
nals. Dr.  Kime  describes  them  himself  in  a  brief  contribution 
to  The  Scientific  American  (September  29).     He  says  : 

"We  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun, 
when  sufficiently  concentrated,  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the 
thorax  of  an  adult,  from  front  to  back,  with  sufficient  intensity 
to  reproduce  a  picture  upon  an  ordinary  photographic  dry  plate. 
The  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows  : 

"The  person  on  whom  the  experiments  were  to  be  made  was 
taken  into  the  photographer's  dark  room,  and  the  plates  were  ap- 
plied with  great  care  that  all  rays  of  light  save  those  that  tra- 
versed the  thorax  might  be  excluded. 

"The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  the  reflector  through 
the  skylight  are  focused  upon  the  chest  of  the  person  upon  whose 
back  has  been  placed  the  sensitized  plate  on  which  the  picture  is 
to  be  taken.  A  transparency  on  glass  of  a  valley  in  the  Klondike 
was  used  as  the  original  from  which  the  picture  was  to  be  made. 
This  was  fastened  to  the  sensitized  plate,  and  the  two  were  placed 
on  the  back  between  the  scapulae  of  a  man  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  the  transparency  being  placed  next  to  the 
body  with  the  new  plate  immediately  behind  it.  Over  these 
were  placed  black  paper,  black  cotton  wadding,  several  large 
black  cloths,  and  over  this  his  coat  was  drawn  and  all  were  se- 
curely fastened  by  means  of  long  black  bandages.  He  was  then 
taken  to  the  light  room,  and  the  reflector  was  turned  upon  the 
chest  for  fifteen  minutes.  After  exposure  he  was  again  taken  to 
the  dark  room  and  the  plates  were  removed,  and  the  illustration 

shown  was  developed  on  the  photographic  plate 

"In  producing  this  picture,  all  sources  of  error  were  carefully 
excluded,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  many  times  on  various 

persons,  and 
always  with 
like  results. 

"To  further 
test  the  reli- 
ability of  the 
procedure  and 
to  insure  that 
the  picture  was 
not  produced 
by  contact  of 
the  transpar- 
ency with  the 
plate,  aided  by 
the  body  heat 
or  by  some  un- 
determined in- 
fluence other 
than  the  light 
transmitted 
through  the 
body,  plates 
were  arranged  in  the  same  manner  and  for  like  periods  of  time, 
without  attempting  to  pass  the  light  through  the  body,  and  no 
picture  developed  on  the  plate." 

We  reproduce  two  of  the  photographs,  one  of  a  school  build- 
ing, taken  through  Dr.  Kime's  hand,  which  is  "more  than  an 
inch  "  in  thickness  ;  and  the  other  a  Klondike  view  taken  through 
the  body.     The  time  of  exposure  for  the  former  was  five  minutes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  title  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  pho- 
tographic operation  that  was  performed  with  the  human-filtered 
rays  was  printing,  not  taking  an  original  photograph.     The  ob- 


NEGATIVE    PRINTED    BV    RAYS    OF    LIGHT    PASSED 
THROUGH   THE   HUMAN   BODY. 
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ject  of  the  experiments  was,  of  course,  merely  to  prove  that  the 

rays  penetrated  the  body,  and  hence  that  their  curative  power, 

already  established   in   the 

case  of  some  skin  diseases, 

may  possibly  extend  to  the 

deeper   tissues.      Dr.   Kime 

says  in  conclusion : 

"These  photographs  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the 
actinic  rays  of  the  sun, 
when  sufficiently  concen- 
trated, may  be  made  to 
pass  entirely  through  the 
body  of  a  full-grown  man. 

"The  rays  of  light  pass 
through  the  integument 
with  considerable  difficult}', 
more  readily  through  mus- 
cular tissue,  and  much  more 
readily  through  bone.  In 
producing  a  picture  through 
the  cheek  the  light  passes 
through  but  a  single  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  the  picture  is  re- 
produced almost  instantly. 

"The  reflector  used  in  making  these  experiments  is  a  com- 
pound circular  mirror,  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  overlaid 
with  blue  glass. 

"It  is  so  constructed  that  all  the  light  which  falls  upon  it  is 
focused  upon  a  spot  six  inches  in  diameter  at  a  distance  of  eight 
feet  in  front  of  it.  Thus  a  very  powerful  blue  light  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  parts. 

"The  heat  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  largely  contained  in 
the  red  band,  while  the  actinic,  or  chemic,  rays  are  much  more 
abundant  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  bands  ;  thus  by  utilizing 
the  blue  light  we  get  a  much  greater  percentage  of  actinic  light 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  rays  than  if  ordinary  white  light  be 
used. 

"  Heretofore,  light  has  been  applied  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  only,  no  one  supposing  that  it  would  penetrate 
to  any  distance  into  the  body." 


PRINTS  FROM  NEGATIVE  AND  POSITIVE 
TAKEN  BY  RAYS  PASSED  THROUGH 
THE   HAND   AND   CHEEK. 


SMALL   PORT-HOLES   AND    LOSS  OF   LIFE. 

ATTENTION  has  already  been  called  in  these  columns  to  the 
agitation  in  favor  of  larger  port-holes  in  steamers,  called 
forth  by  the  Hoboken  fire,  and  by  the  remark  of  Admiral  Mel- 
ville, who  was  present,  and  active  in  saving  life,  to  the  effect 
that  comparatively  few  persons  would  have  been  killed  if  the 
port-holes  had  been  large  enough  to  allow  them  to  escape.  Ship- 
builders and  engineers,  however,  have  objected  to  any  demand 
for  their  enlargement,  saying  that  this  would  weaken  the  ship 
structurally  and  thus  endanger  life  in  another  way.  Now  Admi- 
ral Melville,  in  a  letter  to  The  Marine  Review,  dated  Septem- 
ber 5,  reasserts  his  original  position.     He  writes: 

"  In  the  particular  case  of  this  catastrophe  on  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  liners,  the  objection  to  the  agitation  of  the  question 
comes  not  so  much  from  any  objection  being  made  to  actually 
needed  reforms,  as  from  the  idea  of  preventing  the  loss  of  large 
sums  of  money,  through  the  courts,  for  damages,  on  all  sides,  on 
the  score  of  negligence  or  the  absence  of  proper  precautionary 
measures  for  the  saving  .of  life,  etc.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for 
either  ship-builders,  ship-owners,  or  insurance  companies,  to 
juggle  with  words  and  to  make  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  not  hav- 
ing, not  only  air-ports,  but  all  other  means  of  ingress  or  egress, 
of  proper  proportions,  consistent  with,  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
saving  of  life.  It  is  ridiculous  for  any  ship-builder  or  engineer 
to  say  that  the  cutting  of  an  elliptical  air-port  in  a  ship's  side, 
with  its  minor  axis  vertical,  its  major  axis  longitudinal,  will 
weaken  a  ship  beyond  that  of  a  circle  of  its  minor  diameter. 
Then  again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  many  ways  of 
reinforcing  such  an  opening,  by  means  of  stiffening  plates.  The 
whole  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first  construction  is  cheap  ; 
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and  that  the  second  construction,  altho  answering  the  possibili- 
ties of  saving  life,  costs  a  little  more  money  to  do  the  work. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  all  of  the  air-ports  of 
large  dimensions — one  on  each  side  or  two  on  each  side,  in  each 
compartment,  would  be  sufficient  to  let  every  soul  pinned  below 
escape  from  between  decks.  In  the  case  of  the  Saa/e,  more  than 
a  hundred  lives  perished.  It  is  well  known  in  our  marine  boiler 
work  that  a  Scotch  boiler,  with  an  elliptical  manhole  eleven 
inches  by  thirteen  inches,  will  admit  the  passing  through  of  a 
man  with  his  clothing  on,  up  to  the  weight  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  It  seems  ridiculous  that  this  question  should  be  agi- 
tated at  all.  In  fact,  as  I  have  looked  upon  the  problem  all 
along,  it  is  one  whose  proper  solving  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
due  protection  of  life,  while  at  the  same  time  securing  all  the  ob- 
jects generally  sought  when  designing  and  constructing  such 
ports.  The  problem  now,  granting  no  loss  in  structural  strength, 
is  not  so  much  what  the  original  idea  was  when  constructing 
these  air-ports,  as,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  frightful  catastrophe  in  case  of  fire,  to  which 
accident,  one  time  or  another,  all  ships  are  liable.  Let  the  ship- 
builder, the  ship-owner,  and  the  insurance  man  make  up  their 
minds  that  the  necessary  means  of  saving  life  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  that  of  saving  either  money  or  insurance, 
and  the  question  will  at  once  be  solved." 


A    LIFE-SAVING   COMPETITION. 

THE  heirs  of  Anthony  Pollok,  a  victim  of  the  Bourgogne 
disaster,  offered,  soon  after  that  event,  prizes  amounting 
altogether  to  100,000  francs  ($20,000)  for  improved  devices  for 
life-saving  at  sea.  The  result  is  a  collection  of  over  five  hundred 
appliances,  which  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Palace  of  Naviga- 


SALVATOR  BELT  DEFLATED  AND  INFLATED. 

tion  and  Commerce  in  the  Paris  Exposition.  All  these  devices, 
we  learn  from  an  article  in  I. a  Science  Trancaisc,  are  not  life- 
saving  appliances  properly  so  called.  These  are,  of  course,  in 
the  majority  ;  but  there  are  also  safety  devices  for  vessels  and 
even  whole  ships — unsinkable  ones.  The  writer  of  the  article 
remarks  with  justice  that  he  would  rather  have  one  of  these — 
provided  they  work  properly — than  any  of  the  others.  To  quote 
part  of  the  article  : 

"The  English  inventors  are  very  numerous,  and  some  exhibit 
devices  that  should  be  commended.  Such  is  the  system  for  clos- 
ing water-tight  doors  invented  by  Montgomery  Moore,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  instant  closing  of  all  such  doors  in  the  ship  by 
simply  pressing  a  button. 

"  Many  of  the  contestants  present  improved  plans  for  launch- 
ing life-boats  .  .  .  [and]  the  boats  themselves  are  offered  in  an 
infinity  of  forms,  which  arc  all  original  if  not  all  very  practical." 

Among  these  are  cited  the  James  folding-boat,  made  of  sail- 
cloth, the  Morgan  insubmcrsible  boat,  the  Maine  closed  boat,  the 


Prim  boat,  with  a  huge  supplementary  keel,  and  Captain  Anee- 
lo's  boat,  which  can  take  all  sorts  of  dangerous  positions  without 
troubling  its  inmates.  There  are  also  rafts  without  number : 
pontoons,  mattresses,  cylinders  bolted  together,  and  systems  of 
buoys,  some  of  them  launching  themselves  automatically  in  case 
of  accident,  and  some  lighted  by  electricity.     To  quote  again  : 

"As  for  safety  garments  .  .  .  they  are  innumerable  in  form 
and  color ;  the  inventors  have  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, solid  and  gaseous,  to  make  up  their  apparatus.  Even 
acetylene  figures  in  this  section  of  the  Exposition,  use  being 
made  of  the  ease  with  which  carbide  of  calcium  develops  the  gas 
in  contact  with  water 

"The  Franckenberg  costume  includes  an  entire  system  of  gar- 
ments, which  can  be  put  on  in  thirty  seconds,  and  allows  abso- 
lute freedom  of  motion 

"The  Salvator  belt,  patented  by  Laine,  deserves  special  men- 
tion. It  is  formed  of  four  rubber  pouches  that  may  be  worn  con- 
stantly on  the  person,  under  the  clothes  ;  when  the  wearer  blows 
into  a  tube,  the  belt  is  inflated  and  may  then  support  two  per- 
sons.    If  one  of  the  pouches  is  torn,  the  others  remain  inflated." 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  devices  are  described  in  M.  Fournier's 
article,  and  the  collection  seems  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  and 
value. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LIGHT   FROM    MICROBES. 

IF  the  experiments  now  going  on  in  France  bear  fruit,  we  may 
have  our  houses  illuminated  some  day  by  billions  of  phos- 
phorescent microbes,  at  a  small  cost.  We  have  already  printed 
a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  by  M.  Becquerel  by  "living 
light,"  and  M.  Raphael  Dubois  is  now  working  toward  the  prac- 
tical utilization  of  this  form  of  illumination.  Says  a  notice  in 
the  Revue  Scientifgue  (September  8)  : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  light  for  illumination  would  be 
that  which  should  contain  the  maximum  quantity  of  radiations 
of  average  wave-length  with  the  minimum  of  heat  rays  and 
chemical  rays,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  practically  and 
economically  obtained.  Now  at  present  the  illumination  that 
comes  nearest  to  this  ideal  is  certainly  that  which  is  obtained 
with  physiological  or  '  living  '  light.  In  many  instances,  on  ac- 
count of  its  special  luminescence,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  eye 
and  absolutely  perfect  from  the  standpoint  of  vision  ;  only  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  are  yet  imperfect,  especially  as  regards 
intensity. 

"Nevertheless,  M.  Raphael  Dubois  has  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic in  the  Palace  of  Optics,  at  the  Exposition,  practical  results 
that  are  really  encouraging,  and  he  now  communicates  these  to 
the  Academy. 

"To  produce  the  physiological  light  with  its  maximum  illumi- 
nating intensity,  speedily  and  practically,  and  in  as  great  quan- 
tity as  may  be  desired,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  cultivating  cer- 
tain luminous  microbes  or  '  photobacteria  '  in  liquid  bouillon  of 
special  composition,  and  he  established  the  following  facts : 

"When  these  liquids  are  stocked  with  good  cultures  in  the 
mean  limits  of  atmospheric  temperature,  luminous  liquids  are 
very  quickly  obtained.  Placing  these  in  glass  vessels,  prefer- 
ably with  plane  faces,  properly  arranged,  a  room  may  be  so 
brightly  lighted  that  the  features  of  a  person  may  be  recognized 
at  several  yards'  distance,  print  may  be  read,  and  time  may  be 
told  by  a  watch,  especially  in  the  evening,  when  the  eye  has  net 
been  dazzled  by  full  daylight,  or  after  remaining  a  few  minutes 
in  a  dark  or  feebly  lighted  room. 

"The  bouillons  used  by  the  author  must  contain  water,  sea 
salt,  a  ternary  food,  a  quaternary  nitrogenized  food,  a  phos- 
phated  food,  and  traces  of  those  mineral  components  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  all  organic  matter 

"He  tried  several  thousands  of  products  and  mixtures  of  them, 
and  the  foods  that  gave  him  the  strongest  light  and  that  of  long- 
est duration  were  the  following:  Ternary  foods  :  Glycerin  and 
mannite.     Quaternary  foods :   Peptones  and  asparagin.     Phos- 

filiated  foods :    Nucleins,    phosphated  lecithins,  potassium  phos- 
phate. 
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"To  sum  up,  M.  Dubois  has  been  able  by  the  aid  of  these 
liquid  bouillons  to  light  up  a  room  with  a  light  equal  to  that  of 
full  moonlight.  But  he  hopes  that  the  intensity  of  this  illumina- 
tion may  be  notably  increased,  and  that  the  possibility  of  its 
practical  utilization  will  become  speedily  recognized.  He  adds 
that  the  enormous  industrial  value  of  the  brewing  industry  illus- 
trates strikingly  what  we  may  expect  from  the  activity  of  infi- 
nitely small  organisms  such  as  are  these  luminous  microbes." — 
Trans/a/ion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


UNUTILIZED     COMFORTS      OF      ELECTRICITY. 

IT  is  not  remarkable  that  we  can  not  all  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  electricity  in  our  houses  ;  but  it  surely  is  strange  that 
those  of  us  who  can  do  so  do  not  make  the  most  of  it.  That  we 
do  not  is  asserted  by  R.  S.  Hale  in  The  Electrical  World  and 
Engineer  (September  22) ,  and  what  he  tells  us  goes  a  long  way 
toward  substantiating  his  charge.  We  do  not  even  have  our 
switches  for  turning  the  light  off  and  on  arranged  in  the  most 
convenient  manner,  says  Mr.  Hale.     To  quote  from  his  article  : 

"Electricity  (including,  perhaps,  electric  gas-lighting),  has 
the  great  advantage  over  other  systems  that  the  lights  can  be 
turned  on  or  off  from  one  or  more  distant  points,  instead  of  it 
being  necessary  to  go  to  the  fixture  itself.  For  instance,  a  sys- 
tem can  be  so  arranged  that  the  lights  in  a  bedroom  can  be 
turned  on  from  outside  the  door,  so  that  one  can  flood  the  room 
with  light  before  entering  it,  and,  no  matter  where  the  chairs  or 
furniture  have  been  placed,  never  need  stumble  over  them  in 
attempting  to  find  the  light 

"This  system  is  useful  in  many  ways.  One  instance  in  which 
it  is  especially  desirable  is  to  have  all  the  hall  and  stairway 
lights  on  such  a  circuit,  with  one  of  the  switches  at  the  front 
door,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  one  at  the  landing  of  each 
story.  Then  when  one  enters  the  house,  turning  a  switch  lights 
the  hall,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  stumbling  over  anything,  for 
instance,  a  valise  carelessly  left  in  the  way.  Then  after  going 
upstairs  the  lights  can  all  be  turned  off  from  upstairs,  and  it 
need  never  be  necessary  to  go  downstairs  again  to  turn  out  a 
forgotten  light  and  then  go  up  again  in  the  dark. 

"While  it  is  generally  most  convenient  to  be  able  to  light  all 
the  stair  lights  from  any  story,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  thought 
undesirable  to  have  to  light  all  the  upper  landings  if  only  one 
flight  of  stairs  is  to  be  used.  In  such  a  case  the  lights  can  be 
arranged  as  follows  :  The  hall  light  controlled  by  two  switches, 
one  at  the  front  door  and  one  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  light 
for  the  first  flight  of  stairs  controlled  by  two  switches,  one  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  next  to  the  switch  controlling  the  hall  light,  and 
one  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  lights  for  the  other  stairs  arranged 
in  a  similar  way,  so  that  as  one  came  in  or  out  one  would  turn 
out  the  light  behind  and  turn  on  the  light  ahead. 

"Stair  lights  may  be  put  at  the  landings  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
the  stairs  whenever  the  stairs  are  straight.  If,  however,  the 
stairs  turn,  as  they  do  in  most  houses,  it  is  much  more  conve- 
nient to  place  lights  at  the  turn  to  light  both  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  stairs. 

"Bedroom  lights  can  be  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the  hall 
lights  with  much  comfort.  For  instance,  I  have  a  three-way 
switch  at  the  door  of  my  bedroom  and  the  corresponding  switch 
beside  my  bed.  I  light  the  lights  as  I  enter  the  room,  and  have 
no  fear  of  stumbling  over  the  furniture.  I  turn  out  the  lights 
after  I  am  in  bed,  and  can  light  them  again  without  getting  up, 
in  case  I  have  to  rise  before  it  is  light.  An  even  more  luxurious 
scheme  is  to  have  a  pendant  switch  to  control  a  light,  the  switch 
itself  lying  on  the  pillow  or  under  the  bed-clothes.  With  such 
an  arrangement  one  can  light  the  room  without  moving  in  the 
bed  at  all." 

Another  luxurious  arrangement,  Mr.  Hale  tells  us,  is  to  have 
an  electric  bed-warmer  controlled  by  this  pendant  switch.  Then 
if  one  wakes  up  in  the  night  cold,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  press 
a  button  without  even  sitting  op,  and  electricity  does  the  rest. 
Then,  too,  with  electricity  in  the  house,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
dark  closets.  Every  closet  should  be  provided  with  an  electric 
light,  preferably  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  will  light 


every  portion  without  being  in  the  way.  The  comfort  of  never 
having  to  grope  in  a  dark  closet  or  to  take  a  greasy  candle  in 
among  one's  clothes  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  a  properly 
lighted  house.  Mr.  Hale  tells  us  in  conclusion  that  all  these 
luxuries  are  far  from  costly.     He  says  : 

"The  cost  of  all  the  devices  spoken  of  above  will  not  add 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  wiring  a  house,  nor  as  much 
as  that  in  many  cases,  and  it  will  add  one  hundred  per  cent,  to 
the  comfort.  Further,  these  devices  will,  if  anything,  reduce  the 
cost  of  current.  The  closet  lights  are  used  for  such  a  shore  time 
that  the  amount  of  current  is  inappreciable,  and  the  three-way 
switches  for  the  halls  and  bedrooms  reduce  considerably  the 
amount  of  current  used,  since  the  lights  are  used  only  when 
needed,  instead  of  being  left  burning  all  the  time." 


SUCCESS    OF  THE    MOSQUITO-MALARIA 
EXPERIMENTS. 

THE  experiment  that  has  been  going  on  in  Italy  during  the 
past  summer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Colonial 
Office,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  mosquito  theory  of  malaria  is  now 
said  to  have  been  completely  successful,  notwithstanding  vague 
rumors  of  its  failure  that  have  been  current.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  Luigi  Sambon  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Low,  both  connected 
with  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  volunteered  to 
live  from  June  till  October,  the  height  of  the  malaria  season,  in 
a  part  of  the  Campagna  which  is  so  infested  by  the  disease  that 
no  one  who  spends  a  night  there  under  ordinary  conditions  es- 
capes the  effect  of  the  poison.  The  following  announcement  is 
now  made  editorially  in  The  British  Medical  Journal : 

"Dr.  Sambon,  Dr.  Low,  Signor  Terzi,  and  their  servants,  have 
now  exposed  themselves  to  the  pestilential  influence  of  this  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death  for  over  two  months.  They  live  in  a 
mosquito-proof  hut.  .  .  .  They  take  no  quinin  or  other  drug 
which  might  be  regarded  as  prophylactic.  Not  one  of  the  exper- 
imenting party  has  shown  the  least  sign  of  infection.  We  are 
able  to  make  this  statement  on  the  best  authority.  .  .  .  We  may 
now,  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  uncertainty  of  human 
things  warrants,  look  forward  to  a  successful  completion  of  this 
important  experiment.  Satisfactory  as  such  a  consummation 
will  be  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  will  also  be  matter  for 
gratification  that  the  men  who  have  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
deliberately  exposed  themselves  to  a  most  serious  risk  have  not 
had  to  suffer  for  the  scientific  faith  that  is  in  them." 

The  same  journal  goes  on  to  tell  of  another  similar  experi- 
ment : 

"What  for  practical  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ment of  the  same  kind  is  being  conducted  in  West  Africa.  Dr. 
Elliott,  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  expedition  sent  to  Nigeria 
some  time  ago  to  investigate  the  subject  of  malarial  fever,  has 
recently  returned  to  this  country.  He  reports  that  the  members 
of  the  expedition  have  been  perfectly  well,  altho  they  have  spent 
four  months  in  some  of  the  most  malarious  spots.  They  lived 
practically  amongst  marshes  and  other  places  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  the  most  deadly.  They  have  not  kept  the  fever  off  by  the 
use  of  quinin,  and  they  attribute  their  immunity  to  the  careful 
use  of  mosquito  nets  at  night."  • 

Our  readers  will  recall  the  fact  that  attempts  were  also  to  be 
made  to  produce  malaria  in  healthy  persons  in  England  by  caus- 
ing them  to  be  bitten  by  mosquitoes  carrying  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
ease. 1 he  British  Medical  Journal  says  that  this  part  of  the 
experiment  has  also  been  successful.     We  quote  again  : 

"Dr.  Manson's  son,  who  has  never  been  in  a  malarious  coun- 
try since  he  was  a  child,  is  now  suffering  from  well-marked  ma- 
larial infection  of  double  tertian  type,  and  microscopical  exami- 
nation shows  the  presence  of  numerous  parasites  in  his  blood. 
The  genuineness  of  the  experiment  and  the  accuracy  of  the  ob- 
servations can  be  vouched  for  by  several  competent  and  inde- 
pendent witnesses.  The  mosquitoes  were  fed  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Bastianelli,  and  were  sent  by  Dr.  Sam- 
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bon  to  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  where  they  were 
placed  in  a  warm  chamber  with  all  the  precautions  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  vigorous  vitality." 

Physicians  will  hardly,  in  this  country  at  least,  regard  these 
experiments  as  showing  that  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  is  the  only- 
means  of  propagating  malarial  infection  ;  but  they  certainly  in- 
dicate that  it  is  a  very  important  one.  Says  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  just  quoted  : 

"The  malaria  problem  is  not  yet  entirely  solved,  but  these  ex- 
periments certainly  afford  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  theory 
that  makes  mosquitoes  chiefly  responsible  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  poison  to  man.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  formula,  '  No  mosquito, 
no  malaria,'  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  it 
may  for  practical  purposes  be  taken  as  a  guiding  principle  by 
colonists  and  pioneers  in  tropical  climes." 


A    LABORATORY    FOR   STUDYING    RIVERS. 

DURING  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  in  operation,  in 
connection  with  the  famous  technical  school  in  Dresden, 
Saxony,  a  laboratory  for  the  practical  study  of  river-flow  and  its 
regulation  and  control.  In  this  laboratory  a  given  section  of  an 
actual  river  can  be  reproduced  in  miniature  and  experimented 
upon.  This  "  Flussbau  Laboratorium, "  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  Engels,  is  thus  described  in  The 
Sun  (New  York)  : 

"A  large  room  is  set  aside  in  the  basement  of  the  Dresden 
Technical  School,  and  here,  elevated  some  four  feet  from  the 
floor,  Professor  Engels  has  had  constructed  an  iron  trough  or 
tank  about  seven  feet  in  width  and  two  feet  deep,  reaching  the 
full  length  of  the  room.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  trough  a  large 
tank  is  placed  with  appliances  for  permitting  the  water  which  it 
contains  to  flow  into  the  trough  in  any  required  volume  and  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  exactly  imitate  the  even  flow  of  a  river. 
The  experimental  trough  is  filled  with  sand,  and  the  course  of  a 
river  is  laid  out  at  angles  down  the  trough  through  the  sand.  It 
is  at  first  of  even  depth  throughout,  and  the  banks  are  protected 
by  small  bags  of  shot.  Into  this  miniature  river  the  water  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  at  a  given  speed,  and  Professor  Engels  studies 
closely  all  those  places  where  the  sandy  bottom  is  washed  out, 
where  it  is  filled  in,  where  the  banks  have  a  tendency  to  cave 
away,  and  where  new  banks  are  building  up." 

Sands  of  various  colors,  we  are  told,  are  used  to  show  the  loca- 
tion of  deposits.  A  red  sand  fed  slowly  into  the  river  would  ap- 
pear in  bars  and  banks  half-way  down  or  more,  indicating  ex- 
actly where  land  was  being  added  at  any  given  time.  A  little 
later,  blue  sand  used  in  the  same  way  might  show  the  formation 
of  other  bars.  Professor  Engels  can  have  a  freshet  at  any  time 
that  he  wishes  to  observe  its  effect  on  his  river,  or  he  can  imitate 
the  sluggish  flow  of  dry  autumn.  If  his  river  is  crooked,  he  can 
produce  a  new  channel  by  sudden  flushing,  and  he  can  build 
dams,  breakwaters,  piers,  docks,  bridges,  and  so  on,  noting  in 
each  case  the  effect  produced  on  the  river.  The  sand  washed  out 
of  the  trough  can  be  measured,  and  thus  data  can  be  obtained 
regarding  the  rate  of  deposit  of  rivers.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say : 

"The  trouble  has  always  been  that  engineers  said  that  a  crib 
here  or  a  breakwater  there  would  accomplish  certain  results,  but 
when  the  crib  was  built  at  large  expense  it  frequently  happened 
that  the  irresponsible  river  did  something  quite  unexpected, 
thereby  discounting  the  effectiveness  of  man's  handiwork.  But 
by  testing  these  engineering  schemes  beforehand  in  his  minia- 
ture river  Professor  Engels  hopes  to  do  away  with  uncertainty 
and  loss — and  the  Government  has  so  much  confidence  in  his 
scheme  that  it  is  supporting  it. 

"The  keynote  of  the  whole  work  is,  as  Professor  Engels  ex- 
presses it,  to  make  the  river  regulate  itself,  to  put  down  cribs 
and  other  river-building  devices  in  such  a  way  that  the  river  will 
keep  its  own  channel  clear  and  deep  enough  for  navigation  pur- 
poses, thereby  saving  dredging  and  at   the   same  time  fill  such 


spaces  as  the  engineer  wishes  filled.  He  believes  that  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  rivers  and  a  careful  series  of  experiments 
with  actual  river-courses  will  enable  man  to  do  almost  what  he 
wills  with  rivers,  and  do  it  much  more  cheaply  than  ever  before. 
The  work,  as  he  says,  is  only  just  beginning,  but  he  and  other 
distinguished  engineers  and  scientific  men  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  believe  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  work. 
They  see  the  time  when  all  rivers  will  be  regulated  by  the  ad- 
vice of  river-building  experts  who  have  laboratories,  such  as  the 
Flussbau  Laboratorium,  in  which  tests  and  experiments  can  be 
made." 


The  World's  Great  Telescopes.— The  following  list 
of  the  great  telescopes  now  in  use  throughout  the  world  is  given 
by  the  president  of  the  newly  formed  astronomical  section  of  the 
British  Association  in  his  recent  address  before  that  body  : 


Refractors  is  inches  and  upward. 

Refractors  15  inches  and  upward. 

Paris  (Exhibition* 

Inches 
50.0 
40.0 
36.0 
30.0 
29  9 
28.9 
28.0 
27.0 
26.0 

26.0 
26.0 
25.0 
24.0 
24  0 
23.0 

Inches 
21  8 

19. 1 
19. 1 
18.5 

Lick 

Milan.... 

Pulkowa 

(Dearborn),  Chicago  .. 

Nice  

Warner  Observatory,  Roch- 

Washington       Observatory, 

Vienna 

15-5 
i5-i 
15.1 
15.0 

15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 

Leander  McCormick  Observa- 

Brussels 

Madrid 

Paris. . .                     

Paris 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  twenty-eight  refractors  listed, 
no  less  than  nine,  or  nearly  one-third,  are  in  the  United  States 
— a  remarkably  large  proportion. 


How  Fast  Does  an  Explosion  Travel  ?— When  an 
explosive  mixture  is  setoff,  does  it  explode  all  at  once?  This 
question  has  long  been  answered  in  the  negative,  at  least  for 
gaseous  explosives,  which  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  in- 
vestigation. Such  explosives,  altho  they  seem  to  detonate  all  at 
once,  really  burn  progressively,  like  a  splinter  of  wood,  only  with 
far  greater  speed.  The  explosion  is  propagated  through  the  mix- 
ture by  an  "explosive  wave,"  whose  speed  can  be  measured. 
The  French  chemists,  Le  Chatelier  and  Berthelot,  have  just 
made  some  measurements  of  this  speed  in  compressed  acetylene 
gas,  by  photographic  methods.  Their  observations  show,  says 
the  Revue  Scientifique,  that  "in  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  oxy- 
gen the  explosive  wave  starts  suddenly  at  about  5  centimeters 
[2  inches]  in  front  of  the  flame.  ...  In  mixtures  of  the  oxids 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  explosive  wave  does  not  arise  sponta- 
neously, but  may  be  provoked  by  a  proper  charge  of  fulminate, 
which  must  be  neither  too  weak  nor  too  strong.  Waves  of  con- 
densation, of  great  speed,  arise  spontaneously  at  the  start  and 
at  the  end  of  the  explosive  wave.  They  may  be  set  off  by  the 
detonation  of  a  fulminate  in  the  burned  gases.  Their  speed  is 
always  less  than  that  of  the  explosive  wave  properly  so  called. 
These  waves  may  be  made  to  undergo  sudden  changes  of  speed, 
but  their  velocity  usually  varies  little." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES, 

THE  chancellor  of  the  German  empire  has  ordered,  according  to  the 
Revue  Scientifique,  that  after  January  1,  1901,  the  use  of  the  Reaumur 
thermometer  scale  shall  be  discontinued  in  all  government  offices.  After 
that  date  the  Centigrade  scale  will  be  used  exclusively. 

TESLA'S  plan  for  "insulation  by  freezing"  was  anticipated  about  two 
years  ago  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Fessenden,  so  the  latter  writes  to  '/'/if  Electrical 
World,  in  a  paper  on  "Insulation  and  Conduction,"  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  1898,  and  printed  in  its  "Transac- 
tions." 

"An  invention  has  recently  been  brought  out  in  England, "  say  Electric- 
ity, "by  means  of  which  Most  chords'  in  music  are  to  be  prevented.  In  the 
London  Globe,  it  is  announced  that  a  Mr.  Vaughan  Neale  lias  completed  an 
electrical  machine  which  is  to  register  extempore  compositions  upon  the 
piano.  The  arrangement  can  be  attached  to  any  ordinary  piano,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  machine  has  taken  down  ft. tarantella  played  al  the  rate 
of  2.000  notes  a  minute.  The  attachment,  it  is  stated,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  touch." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    PRESS  AND   THE   CAMPAIGN. 

SOME  interesting  facts  are  brought  to  light  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  the  religious  press  toward  the  issues 
involved  in  the  presidential  campaign.  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, which  takes  probably  as  strictly  neutral  a  position  with 
relation  to  the  campaign  as  does  any  daily  paper  in  the  United 
States,  has  lately  made  the  statement  that  the  religious  press  is 
"a  unit  for  McKinley. "  It  says :  "We  are  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  so  far  as  they  show  political  sympathies — and  most  of 
them  do — practically  all  are  supporting  Mr.  McKinley.  Not  a 
single  outspoken  Bryan  sympathizer  is  found  among  the  denom- 
inational organs  that  find  their  way  into  this  office." 

There  is,  however,  an  important  qualification  to  be  made  to 
this  statement.  It  is  true  that,  altho  a  considerable  number  of 
religious  journals  of  all  denominations  are  either  neutral  or  ex- 
press no  decided  opinion  either  for  or  against  any  candidate,  al- 
most every  Protestant  journal  which  discusses  the  question  favors 
the  Republican  cause  ;  but  it  may  also  be  said  that  of  the  impor- 
tant Roman  Catholic  press,  which  represents  doubtless  several 
millions  of  voters,  probably  not  one  journal  can  be  found  which 
favors  the  Republican  cause.  Practically  to  a  unit  they  are  bitter 
opponents  of  imperialism,  or,  at  the  least,  of  our  present  policy  in 
the  Philippines  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them,  like  the  influential  Free- 
man's  Journal,  of  New  York,  edited  by  Father  Lambert,  of 
anti-Ingersoll  fame,  devote  many  columns  each  week  to  a  presen- 
tation of  Democratic  issues,  including  free  silver. 

The  following  excerpts  fairly  represent  the  prevailing  attitude 
of  the  religious  press  toward  political  questions  this  year. 

The  Oiitlook  (non-denom.,  August  25),  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  imperialism,  which  is  without  shadow  of  doubt  the  "para- 
mount issue"  with  the  religious  press,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  proclaims  its  adherence  to  Republicanism  and  says : 

"  The  Outlook,  in  an  editorial  published  on  June  9,  declared 
that,  in  its  judgment,  the  paramount  political  issue  in  the  ap- 
proaching Presidential  campaign  would  be  that  presented  by  and 
involved  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  administration. 
This  is  called  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  its  platform  the  issue 
of  imperialism.  The  name  appears  to  us  infelicitous,  but  that 
does  not  much  matter.  We  agree  with  the  Democratic  Party  in 
regarding  this  as  the  paramount  political  issue.  We  said  so  four 
weeks  before  the  Democratic  Party  said  so  ;  and  nothing  has  oc- 
curred since  to  change  our  opinion 

"The  issue  presented  by  these  conflicting  and  antagonistic 
opinions  constitutes  the  paramount  political  issue  in  the  present 
campaign.  The  Republican  accepts,  if  he  does  not  rejoice  in, 
the  new  life  on  which  the  nation  is  entering  ;  and  he  hopes  to  see 
his  country  go  on  stedfastly  and  consistently  in  the  new  path. 
He  is  glad  that  the  American  flag  floats  over  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
it  taken  down  ;  he  hopes  that  Cuba  will  avail  herself  of  her  inde- 
pendence to  enter  into  close  relations  with  America  ;  he  desires 
to  see  both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  Americanized  ;  he  believes  that, 
despite  some  incidental  evils,  Christian  civilization  has  done 
great  things  for  Hawaii,  and  that  the  native  Hawaiians  are  im- 
measurably better  off  than  they  were  under  their  native  kings  ; 
he  believes  that  America  is  responsible  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  the  Philippines,  and  he  hopes  that  she  will  not 
evade  or  disavow  that  responsibility  until  a  government  has 
been  organized  which,  under  her  leadership,  shall  prove  itself 
competent  to  furnish  such  protection  ;  and  he  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  country  is  doing  its  share,  with  the  other  civilized  pow- 
ers, to  quell  mobocracy  in  China  and  maintain  law  and  order 
there." 

Zion' s  Herald  (Meth.  Episc,  August  1)  says,  in  an  editorial 
on  "The  Voters'  Duty  "  : 

"It  seems  as  tho  God's  hand  led  Dewey  to  Manila.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  that  most  singular  expedition   from  Hong- 


kong? It  does  not  look  as  tho  it  were  pure  human  contrivance 
to  select  Dewey  to  command  our  fleet  in  the  Asiatic  waters  ;  or 
that  he  should  have  been  at  Hongkong  just  when  he  was  ;  or 
that  he  should  have  formed  the  purpose  to  do  just  what  he  did 
and  as  he  did  it,  and  establish  himself  on  shore  after  the  world- 
famous  battle  of  May  1,  1898  ;  or  that  those  most  beautiful  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific,  named  for  one  of  the  worst  monarchs  that 
ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  should  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  most  Protestant  nation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
have  been  making  history  at  a  tremendous  rate  the  past  three 
years.  .  .  .  The  giant  oak  can  not  be  crowded  back  into  its  acorn 
shell.  A  nation  of  eighty  millions  has  altogether  different  re- 
sponsibilities from  those  of  a  nation  of  five  millions.  The  pres- 
ent year  of  grace  is  1900,  and  not  1800.  We  must  stand  in  our 
lot  and  place  and  do  the  work  that,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
comes  to  us.  We  must  not  shirk,  we  must  not  dodge  ;  we  must 
be  a  nation  of  true,  brave,  God-fearing  men.  This  is  the  ideal 
voter.  All  our  voters  ought  to  come  up  to  this  standard.  The 
man  who  is  at  the  helm  of  state  is  this  kind  of  a  man.  Shall  we 
exchange  him  while  the  tempest  howls,  and  the  surges  rise,  and 
the  heavens  are  thick  with  blackness,  for  an  inexperienced  jDilot? 
If  we  gage  public  sentiment  correctly,  the  people  do  not  want, 
nor  will  they  have,  any  change.     They  will  run  no  risks." 

The  Congregation  a  list  says : 

"  We  regard  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  as  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  to  its  position  of  influence 
among  the  nations.  We  consider  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  main  not  only  just  and  wise,  but  necessitated 
by  the  condition  into  which  the  United  States  has  been  brought 
by  the  progress  of  events.  We  have  confidence  in  the  states- 
manship which  is  meeting  new,  difficult,  and  delicate  questions 
with  such  wisdom  that  our  country  stands  foremost  among  the 
great  powers  in  the  management  of  world  politics.  Therefore 
we  hope  for  and  confidently  expect  the  triumph  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the  coming  election." 

The  more  "liberal"  section  of  the  religious  press,  including 
the  Free  Thought  papers,  show  a  tendency  to  take  an  anti-im- 
perialistic position.  For  example,  Unity  (Unitarian,  Septem- 
ber 20),  while  not  explicitly  accepting  Mr.  Bryan,  says  : 

"Politics  aside,  personalities  ignored,  blaming  no  one,  laying 
the  responsibilities,  as  we  must,  far  beyond  the  lines  of  either 
party  and  below  the  alleged  distinctions  of  platforms  and 
pledges,  this  truth  is  apparent :  that  the  great  question  in  Amer- 
ican politics  to-day  is  a  world-question.  The  rising  struggle  for 
the  liberty  of  self-government,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  against 
some  outside  voice  that  is  supposed  to  come  from  God,  a  con- 
quering army  or  an  alleged  'civilization,'  is  now  finding  its 
storm-center  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago, and  whatever  the  causes  that  led  to  the  situation  and 
whoever  may  be  at  fault,  the  sad  truth  remains  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  offered  a  cold  shoulder  to  those  who  are 
fighting  for  a  home  government  in  Africa  and  cold  lead  for  those 
who  are  fighting  for  home  government  in  Asia.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  consciences  of  thousands  of  people 
are  aroused  and  that  they  are  groping  blindly  for  light.  Never 
since  the  campaign  of  1S60  has  there  been  such  a  call  for  inde- 
pendency, and  probably  never  such  a  disposition  to  scratch  tick- 
ets or  bolt  parties  one  way  or  another  as  this  year. 

"In  all  this  struggle  and  honest  difference,  this  unifying 
thought  remains:  that  whether  McKinley  or  Bryan  will  be  the 
successful  candidate  in  November,  civic  duties  will  remain  and 
the  state  will  be  in  need  of  upright  citizens.  Then,  as  now,  the 
church  will  be  a  necessary  adjunct  of  good  government.  One 
other  thing  remains  true  :  that  the  very  disagreements  of  people 
go  to  show  that  we  live  in  a  time  when  wealth,  culture,  and 
leisure  must  show  cause  for  being,  must  justify  themselves  by 
the  public  service  they  render  and  the  public  trust  they  admin- 
ister. Let  our  churches  lay  hold  of  these  far-reach in g  forces  vig- 
orously, and  they  may  prove  that  even  a  presidential  campaign 
can  not  depress  their  activities  or  deteriorate  their  message.  It 
is  well  to  keep  politics  out  of  religion,  but  wo  to  us  if  we  keep 
religion  out  of  our  polities." 

The  Sew  World  (Rom.  Cath.,  September  29),  the  official 
organ  of  Archbishop  Feehan    of  Chicago,  thus  refers   to  the  po- 
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sition  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  press,  taking 
as  its  text  an  editorial  statement  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that 
"the  relig;  ss  is  a  unit  in  support  of  McKinley": 

"It  is  a  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Protestant  weekly- 
pa]  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in  the 
Philippines.  The  fact  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  them,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  motive  which  most  of  them  allow  to  appear 
only  too  plainly.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  notify 
Mr.  McKinley  that  he  need  not  expect  the  continuance  of  their 
support  unless  he  consents  to  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines. 

"But  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  religious  press,  or  the  rea- 
son for  that  attitude,  is  not  the  point  we  desire  to  deal  with  at 
present.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  when  the  edito- 
rial writer  in  7 lie  Tribune  states  that  the  religious  press  of  the 
country  is  a  unit  for  McKinley  and  his  Philippine  policy,  he 
states  what  is  not  the  fact.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Cath- 
olic weeklies  in  this  country.  Some  few  of  these  have  not  taken 
sides  in  this  Philippine  controversy  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
the  great  majority  of  them  have  taken  sides,  and  have  declared 
against  the  policy  of  the  Administration.  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  the  editorial  Avriter  in  7  he  Tribune  can  be  ignorant  of 
this  fact.  We  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  he  reads  the  Catholic 
religious  weeklies  very  regularly  ;  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  he  is  not  informed  of  the  fact  of  their  general  attitude  on 
this  question.  Putting  the  case  most  favorably  to  him,  it  is 
plain  that  either  he  is  culpably  ignorant  on  a  question  on  which 
he  professes  to  speak  with  knowledge,  or  he  deliberately  and 
wilfully  misrepresents  the  fact  in  order  to  score  a  point.  He  can 
take  his  choice." 


JEWISH     LAWS    AND     CUSTOMS    RELATING 
TO   THE    ECCLESIASTICAL  YEAR. 

THE  last  week  of  September  and  the  first  week  of  the  present 
month  are  made  notable  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  sev- 
eral festivals  of  great  importance — the  Rosh  Hashana,  or  New 
Year,  on  September  24  and  25  ;  Yom  Kippur,  or  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  on  October  3  ;  and  Succoth,  or  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, on  October  8.  In  a  recently  published  book  entitled 
"Jewish  Laws  and  Customs,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Kingsley  Glover, 
member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  a  large 
amount  of  rare  and  very  interesting  material  is  brought  together 
concerning  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  particularly  that  relating 
to  the  high  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Mr.  Glover  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  observances  relating  to  the  New- 
Year  feast,  which,  like  that  of  Tabernacles,  the  Passover,  and 
Pentecost,  extends  over  two  days  : 

"  It  is  an  old  belief  of  the  Jews  that  on  this  day  God,  as  Judge, 
opens  the  three  heavenly  ledgers  to  reckon  up  the  sins  of  the 
past  year.  If  the  sinner  repent  during  the  succeeding  ten  peni- 
tential days  between  New  Year's  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  his 
name  is  supposed  to  be  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  Atonement 
Day  being  the  limit  of  his  period  of  probation. 

"The  Jews  usher  in  the  new  year  by  a  more  or  less  rigorous 
fast  on  the  preceding  day  ;  while  visiting  the  graves  of  their 
dead,  giving  alms  in  their  memory,  and  bathing  are  time-hon- 
ored Jewish  habits  in  preparation  for  the  feast,  while  the  ram's 
head  is  allowable  and  appropriate  food,  together  with  a  few 
sweetmeats  and  fish.  The  ghetto  usage  of  emptying  one's 
pockets  of  all  crumbs  into  the  river  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  significant  of  the  blotting  out  or  casting  away  of  one's 
sins,  is  still  observed  by  a  few  of  the  more  punctilious  of  the 
European  ghetto  Jews. 

"The  period  intervening  between  the  first  day  of  the  new  year 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  really  a  kind  of  Jewish  Lent,  or 
season  of  penitence,  fasting,  and  special  prayer  in  the  syna- 
gogs, when  the  officiant  and  congregation  wear  their  white 
grave-clothes  and  caps 

"On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  the  rabbinical  Jews  remain 
in  the  syna.^og  at  prayer  until  noon,  the  penitents  beating 
their  breasts  as  the  rabbi  enumerates  the  forty-four  possible 
kinds  of  sin  current  during  the  year  just  ending.  The  horn 
which  for  countless  ages  has  been  blown  on  New  Year's    Day  to 


call  to  fasting,  penance,  alms-giving,  and  judgment  (whence  the 
idea  of  the  '  trump  '  of  the  angel  on  Judgment  Day)  must  always 
be  made  of  the  horn  of  a  ram,  and  its  blowing  must  be  regulated 
by  certain  'invariable  traditional  rules.'  It  is  never  blown  at 
night,  but  at  and  after  sunrise,  and  only  in  threefold  blasts, 
connected  with  which  is  the  beautiful  cabalistic  belief  that  the 
angels  weave  crowns  out  of  the  several  blasts  as  the  sound 
waves  ascend  to  heaven." 

With  respect  to  the  usages  on  Atonement  Day,  which  is  both 
a  feast  and  a  fast,  Mr.  Glover  writes: 

"The  great '  White  Fast'  lasts  from  sunset  on  the  ninth  of 
Tishri  until  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  stars  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  tenth  ;  and  while  it  is  a  stricter  fast  than  any  now 
known  among  Christians,  yet  its  festive  character  is  indicated 
very  forcibly  in  the  old  rabbinic  law  requiring  the  family  table 
to  be  adorned  as  beautifully  as  on  the  weekly  Sabbath.  .  .  . 
The  synagogs  at  this  time  in  Orthodox  communities  are  open 
all  night  for  worship,  while  all  through  the  day  the  edifices  are 
crowded  with  penitents ;  the  men  and  boys  never  leaving  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  fast.  The  day  is  one  of  absti- 
nence not  only  from  all  food,  but  from  drink,  wearing  of  shoes, 
washing,  and  all  kinds  of  labor;  the  only  exception  being  in 
favor  of  the  priests,  who  always  wash  their  hands  before  impart- 
ing the  priestly  blessing.  .  .  .  Striking  illustrations  of  personal 
devotion  and  penitence  mark  the  passing  of  the 'White  Fast,' 
and  among  these  perhaps  the  most  curious  in  gentile  eyes  is 
the  mutual  floggings  administered  in  the  synagogs  of  the  ex- 
tremely orthodox,  beginning  on  the  preceding  afternoon  and 
continuing  through  the  fast,  in  compliance  with  the  explicit  rec- 
ommendation of  the  'Shulchan  Arukh,'  the  authoritative  law- 
book of  the  ghetto  Jews.  During  the  administration  of  the 
thirty  nine  stripes  at  the  hands  of  his  brother,  the  penitent  Jew 
bends  both  head  and  body,  facing  toward  the  north.  .  .  .  On 
this  holy,  penitential  day,  the  truly  penitent  man  also  asks  par- 
don of  all  whom  he  may  have  injured  by  word  or  deed  during 
the  year  past ;  but  if  the  offended  person  has  died  meanwhile, 
the  one  seeking  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  proceeds  to  the 
grave  of  the  deceased,  with  ten  chosen  witnesses,  and  there  con- 
fesses his  transgressions,  saying :  '  I  have  sinned  against  Israel 
and  against  this  deceased  person. '  .  .  .  All  through  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  great  White  Fast  the  Jewish  penitents  may  be 
seen  at  their  devotions,  barefooted  or  in  stocking  feet,  and 
wrapped  in  their  white  grave-clothes  and  caps,  supplicating 
God's  pardon  for  Israel's  sins.  It  is  a  weird  sight  to  the  gentile 
beholder." 

With  regard  to  the  numerous  ablutions  of  the  Jewish  law,  the 
writer  says  that  while  they  have  been  attributed  to  purely  relig- 
ious causes,  their  true  basis  is  partly  hygienic,  partly  cabalistic  : 

"  Readers  of  the  New  Testament  know  to  what  extent  the  sect 
of  Pharisees  carried  handwashing  and  other  ablutions  ;  and  in 
the  practise  of  modern  orthodox  rabbinic  Jews  we  behold  the 
Pharisaic  customs  perpetuated  and  elaborated.  The  old  cabalis- 
tic reason  for  the  morning  handwashing  touches  upon  the  belief 
in  evil  spirits,  so  prevalent  in  all  ages  among  Jews  and  other 
Orientals.  The  cabalists  tell  how,  during  the  night,  the  wicked 
demons  attach  themselves  to  the  hands  of  the  unwary  sleeper 
and  remain  thereon  until  washed  off  in  the  morning  !  But  even 
in  this  we  see  only  superstition  put  to  the  very  practical  purpose 
of  frightening  people  into  personal  cleanliness." 

Following  are  some  of  the  curious  Jewish  laws  about  ablu- 
tions, as  given  by  Mr.  Glover: 

"  1.    One  must  wash  before  prayer  and  eating. 

"2.  On  rising  in  the  morning  one  must  wash  his  hands  (after 
sunrise)  and  say  the  proper  benediction. 

"3.  Before  the  morning  handwashing,  it  is  unlawful  to  touch 
mouth,  nose,  ear,  or  eye, 

"4.  In  washing  the  hands,  the  water  is  poured  over  them.  It 
is  unlawful  to  immerse  them  in  the  water. 

"5.  The  hands  must  be  washed  separately:  first  the  right. 
then  the  left. 

"f>.  In  washing  the  hands,  the  water  must  be  caught  in  a 
basin  ;   it  is  unlawful  to  let  it  fall  on  the  ground. 

"7.    If  one   rise   before  sunrise  and  wash    his  hands,  he  should 
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wash  again  after  sunrise,  but  need  not  say  the  benediction 
again. 

"8.  One  must  wash  the  hands  after  the  following:  Rising 
from  bed,  a  bath,  paring  the  nails,  putting  on  one's  shoes, 
touching  the  naked  feet,  scratching  the  head. 

"9.  The  penalty  for  not  washing  the  hands  after  the  above 
actions  is  twofold,  according  to  the  station  in  life.  For  scholars 
it  is  the  blotting  out  of  everything  ever  learned  from  the  mem- 
ory ;  for  others  it  is  insanity.*' 


THE   STRUGGLE    BETWEEN    STATE    AND 
CHURCH    IN    ITALY. 

THE  death  of  King  Humbert  has  again  emphasized  the  an- 
tagonism between  church  and  state  in  Italy  (Tiik  Liter- 
ary Digkst,  September  22,  October  6)  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
has  given  to  peace  advocates  on  both  sides  a  new  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  their  power.  The  Chronik  (Leipsic  No.  34) 
draws  attention  to  the  prominence  of  the  forces 
that  make  for  reconciliation.     It  says  in  effect : 

The  death  of  the  Italian  king  has  seemingly 
given  those  within  the  Roman  hierarchy  who 
are  seeking  an  understanding  with  the  politi- 
cal powers  the  opportunity  they  desired. 
The  Pope  himself  ordered  that  a  mass  for  the 
dead  be  read,  and  sent  his  sympathies  to  the 
bereaved  family,  directing  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan  to  do  this  in  a  formal  letter.  This  is 
the  first  communication  of  the  kind  that  has 
passed  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Ouirinal 
since  Rome  has  been  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. Leading  archbishops,  like  those  of  Mi- 
lan, Genoa,  Venice,  and  others,  by  special 
proclamations  ordered  memorial  services  for 
the  dead  ruler.  It  is  especially  significant 
that  Archbishop  Ferrari,  of  Milan,  who  played 
such  a  conspicuous  anti-state  role  in  the  bread 
riots  of  1898,  sent  a  special  letter  of  condo- 
lence to  Monza. 

The  Irreconcilables,  however,  are  not  silent. 
Not  only  does  the  Berlin  Germania,  probably 
the   most    influential    political    paper   of    the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  world,  declare 
that  a  reconciliation  between  the    state    and 
church  in  Italy  is  possible  only  by  a  "return 
to  obedience,  "  but  the  church  papers  of  Italy 
are  supporting  this  position.       They  are  en- 
couraged in  this  by  the  attitude  of  the  conservative  element  in 
the  political  parties,  who  are  asking  for  an  understanding  with 
the  clericals  in  order  to  combat  with  united  forces  the  attacks  of 
radicalism  in  religion  and  in  politics.     The  leader  of  the  church 
party  that  favors  such  an  understanding  is  the  genial  Bishop 
Bonomelli,  who  is  personally  a  favorite  at  the  royal  court,  and 
has   found  an  ally  in  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa.     In  the  mean 
while,  the  advocates  of  "  Roma  intangibile  "  in  the  Vatican  are 
active  in  their  propaganda  of  hostility  to  the  state  and  the  status 
quo,  and  are  especially  determined  in    their  opposition   to   the 
proposed  change   in  the  attitude  of  good    Roman   Catholics   in 
Italy,  who  are   not  allowed  by  the  church  to  take  part   in  the 
elections  or  the  doings  of  the  state. 

The  Clirmtik  thinks  that  the  irreconcilables  have  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  Vatican  councils,  and  in  proof  cites  the  following 
official  declaration  from  the  hand  of  the  cardinal  secretary, 
Rampolla,  as  published  in  the  Osscrvatorc  Romano: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  church  authorities  have,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  King  Humbert,  permitted  the  publica- 
tion of  the  prayer  of  his  widow,  the  charge  has  been  raised  that 
the  authorities  have  acted  contrary  to  the  most  holy  laws  of  the 
church.  In  reply,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  church  has  only  suf- 
fered, not  sanctioned,  the  churchly  burial  of  the  king,  not  only 
in  order  thereby  to  protest  against  the  terrible  crime  that  ended 
nis  life,  but  also,  out  of  consideration  for  his  person,  as  he  has. 
especially  in  late  years,  given  undoubted  evidence  of  his  relig- 


ious feelings,  and,  it  is  claimed,  had  expressed  the  wisli  in  this 
"holy  year'  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  God  through  the 
sacraments.  We  have,  accordingly,  reasons  to  believe  that  in 
his  last  hour  he  appealed  to  the  mercy  of  his  God,  and  if  it  had 
been  possible  he  would  have  become  reconciled  with  his  Maker. 
According  to  churchly  customs  under  such  circumstance 
churchly  burial  can  not  be  denied."' 

This  explanation,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  seeming  compliance  of  the  church,  has 
called  forth  sharp  replies  from  the  organs  of  the  state,  and  even 
from  some  of  the  church  papers.     The   Tribuna  (Rome)  says  : 

"In  such  an  hour  as  this,  when  a  whole  nation  stands  awestruck 
at  the  tomb  of  its  king,  a  moment  that  even  the  church  authori- 
ties should  consider  sacred,  a  word  like  this  from  those  whose 
mission  it  is  to  teach  mercy  is  so  disgusting  and  repulsive  that 
language  can  not  furnish  a  proper  term  to  designate  it." 

The  author  of  the  communication  in  Chronik  is  convinced 
that  the  publication  of  the   notice   in  the  Osscr7'atore  was  di- 


A  RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  LATE  KING   HUMBERT  AND  HIS  QUEEN. 

rected  against  Bonomelli  and  the  compromise  party  among  the 
Italian  clergy.  A  number  of  Protestant  papers,  among  them 
the  German  Deittsch-Evangelisc/ie  Kirchenzeituvg,  criticize  the 
Queen's  prayer  as  not  even  Christian  and  as  one  that  could 
have  been  written  for  a  heathen  king.-  In  Italy,  however,  the 
prayer  has  become  very  popular,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Osservatore  itself '. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

The  Religion  of  James  Russell  Lowell.— Mr.  W.  1). 
Howells,  who  for  many  years  was  a  close  friend  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  include;  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  New  England 
poet  and  critic  in  Scrtbner' s  Magazine  (September,,  some  in- 
teresting statements  as  to  the  latter's  attitude  toward  religion. 
During  all  the  period  of  their  intimacy,  he  relates,  Lowell  only 
once  approached  the  subject  of  his  religious  faith.  This  was  one 
day  during  a  walk  near  Longfellow's  house  in  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Howells  says  . 

"He  was  speaking  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  said  the 
truth  was  in  it;  but  They  had  covered  it  up  witli  their  hagiol- 
ogy. '  Tho  he  had  been  bred  a  Unitarian,  and  had  more  and 
more  liberated  himself  from  all  creeds,  he  humorously  affected 
an  abiding  relief  in  hell,  and  similarly  contended  for  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  He  was  of  a  religious  nature,  and 
he  was  very  reverent  of  other  people's  religious  feelings;  he  ex- 
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pressed  a  special  tolerance  for  my  own  inherited  faith,  no  doubt 
because  Mrs.  Lowell  was  also  a  Swedenborgian  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  was  interested  in  it,  and  I  suspect  that  all  religious  for- 
mulations bored  him.  In  his  earlier  poems  are  man)-  intimations 
and  affirmations  of  belief  in  an  overruling  Providence,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  God  who  declares  vengeance  His  and  will  repay 
men  for  their  evil  deeds,  and  will  right  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  1  think  he  never  cpiite  lost  this,  tho  when  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  there  was  a  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  he  answered  gravely  and  with  a 
sort  of  pain  :  '  The  scale  was  so  vast,  and  we  saw  such  a  little 
part  of  it.' 

"As  to  the  notion  of  a  life  after  death,  I  never  had  any  direct 
or  indirect  expression  from  him  ;  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
his  hold  upon  this  weakened  with  his  years,  as  it  is  sadly  apt  to 
do  with  men  who  have  read  much  and  thought  much.  Mystical 
Lowell  was,  as  every  poet  must  be,  but  I  do  not  think  he  liked 
mystery." 


AN 


EX-PRIEST'S   VIEW    OF   ROMAN 
CISM    AND    REASON. 


CATHOLI- 


T7)  OME  "  and  "  Reason  "  are  commonly  supposed  among  Prot- 
-*-*■  estants  to  be  not  only  mutually  unfriendly,  but  irrecon- 
cilable. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  orjposite  view  is 
strongly  upheld  by  a  Freethinker,  Mr.  J.  M'  Cabe,  once  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  some  note  in  England.  Mr.  M'  Cabe,  who 
writes  in  J  lie  Literary  Guide,  a  London  Free  Thought  journal, 
remarks  that  of  all  the  many  popular  fallacies  current  about  Ro- 
man Catholicism  this  is  the  commonest.  Indeed,  he  says  that 
among  the  laity  of  that  church,  and  even  among  some  of  its 
priests,  there  is  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  teachings  of 
their  theologians  upon  this  point.     He  writes  : 

"The  truth  is  that  the  definition  of  faith  which  is  accepted  by- 
all  Catholic  theologians  and  philosophers  is  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent with  rational  methods  of  inquiry.  .  .  .  Faith,  in  esoteric  Cath- 
olicism, is  not  an  emotional  element  at  all,  but  an  act  of  the  in- 
tellect. To  believe,  as  distinct  from  'to  know, '  means  an  assent 
to  a  proposition  on  the  authority  of  another,  when  other  sources 
of  direct  information  are  unavailable.  In  this  sense  it  is  clear 
that  faith  or  belief  is  not  merely  a  defensible  process ;  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity, at  times  a  duty,  and  it  plays  a  large  part  in  the  comple- 
tion of  our  mental  endowment 

"Rationalists  and  theologians  are  evidently  at  cross-purposes 
on  the  point.  The  Rationalist  no  more  rejects  the  legitimate  use 
of  faith  than  the  theologian  resists  the  critical  claims  of  reason. 
In  Catholic  theology,  in  fact,  the  respective  provinces  of  faith 
and  reason  are  mapped  out  with  a  justice  which  no  Rationalism 
can  question.  The  popular  notion  of  Roman  teaching  is  entirely 
incorrect.  Faith  is  defined  as  an  assent  to  propositions  on  au- 
thority, in  defect  of  personal  ascertainment.  In  the  application 
of  that  definition  to  religious  matters  it  at  once  becomes  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  large  exercise  of  reason  before  there  can  be 
any  such  thing  as  an  act  of  faith.  It  rests  with  the  individual  to 
inquire  into  the  character  and  credentials  of  the  authority  which 
is  urged,  and  into  the  alleged  fact  of  the  communication  of  infor- 
mation. Without  such  a  preliminary  inquiry  of  a  purely  rational 
character  an  act  of  faith  would  be  an  act  of  folly.  Only  when 
the  authority  has  been  proved  to  be  reliable  in  point  of  informa- 
tion and  of  veracity,  and  when  the  fact  of  his  communication  is 
placed  beyond  doubt,  does  the  legitimate  and  sensible  function 
of  belief  commence. 

"An  examination  of  the  Latin  manuals  of  '  Dogmatic  Theol- 
ogy,' which  present  the  official  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
will  prove  that  she  is  perfectly  conscious  of,  and  attentive  to, 
this  circumstance.  Her  position  is  ideally  logical — not  tyranni- 
cal and  anti-rational,  as  is  usually  supposed.  Theologians  enu- 
merate a  number  of  preliminary  doctrines  which  they  call  the 
' pra-ambula  fidei' — the  preliminaries  of  faith.  These  proposi- 
tions—the existence  and  personality  and  infinite  perfection  of 
the  Deity  is  the  principal  one-must  be  established  by  human 
reason  alone,  without  there  being  any  question  of  faith  or  au- 
thority whatever,  except  of  a  mystical  internal  gift  which  is  un- 
derstood to  intensify,  but  by  no  means  supersede  or  change,  the 
natural  operation  of  the  mind.    Indeed,  the  church  has  expressly 


decreed  that  even  this  legendary  internal  light'  is  not  given 
unless  a  man  has  a  large  amount  of  purely  rational  conviction 
on  these  preliminary  questions. 

"So  far  it  has  been  the  task  of  the  philosopher  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  structure  of  faith.  The  theologian  proper  then  com- 
mences his  function  ;  but  there  is  still  a  wide  field  to  be  traversed 
by  purely  rational  inquiry  before  the  province  of  faith  and  au- 
thority is  reached.  The  first  question  to  be  approached  is  the 
question  of  the  fact  of  a  positive  revelation  having  been  given. 
This  must  be  established  by  purely  historical  inquiry,  by  evi- 
dence that  will  sustain  the  severest  critical  analysis.  Then, 
among  the  innumerable  sects  that  claim  to  have  inherited  the 
power  of  Christ,  rational  inquiry  has  to  establish  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  alone  possesses  genuine  and  reliable  credentials.  From 
that  point  the  student  is  conducted,  still  in  the  light  of  reason, 
criticizing  documents  and  texts  of  documents,  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  church. 

"It  will  be  readily  recognized  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  pro- 
cedure to  lower  the  dignity  of  reason,  but  that  it  rather  facili- 
tates the  task  of  the  Rationalist.  It  is,  however,  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of  that  beyond  this  point  the  Church  of  Rome  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  urging  faith  and  authority  and  the  (in  a  sense) 
submission  of  reason." 

It  is  in  virtue  of  just  such  a  presentation  of  the  religious  prob- 
lem, says  Mr.  M'  Cabe,  that  so  many  priests  have  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  Christianity  itself ;  for,  in  the  course  of 
their  " prce-ambula  fidei ',"  they  have — in  their  own  belief— found 
that  neither  church  nor  revelation  possessed  "credentials  "  that 
would  bear  the  patient  scrutiny  of  the  unprejudiced  truthseeker. 
Mr.  M'  Cabe  vastly  prefers  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of 
faith  to  the  "vague,  Protestant,  sentimental  idea  "  ;  for,  he  says, 
the  emotion  of  faith  or  trust  is  "one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
spread  of  Rationalist  principles ;  light  can  not  penetrate  so 
cloudy  a  region."  The  Roman  conception,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  widely  realized,  would  "prepare  the  way  of  progress  very  ef- 
fectively." 

RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

"What  a  sight  it  is,"  remarks  T lie  Independent  recently,  "to  see  the 
pagan  empire  of  Japan  protesting  against  the  barbarities  of  a  Christian 
nation  engaged  in  war  with  China !  " 

The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  as  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  successor  in  the  South  Congregational  Church  (Unit.),  Boston,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  autumn  in  New  England.  Dr. 
Hale  has  been  the  pastor  of  this  church  for  forty-four  years.  His  suc- 
cessor has  until  lately  been  assistant  professor  of  sociology  in  Harvard. 

"A  month  of  Sundays,"  The  Living  Church  says,  "is  of  the  same  length  as 
the  ordinarj-  month,  because  every  day  of  the  week  is  a  Sunday  with  some 
nation.  For  example,  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  Christian  Sunday  ; 
Monday  is  the  day  kept  sacred  by  the  Greeks  :  Tuesday  is  the  Persian  day 
of  rest ;  on  Wednesday  the  Assyrians  worship  ;  Thursday  is  a  holy  day 
among  the  Egyptians;  the  Turks  keep  Friday,  and  the  Jews  Saturday,  as 
their  Sabbath." 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  many  instances  of  longevity  among 
the  Welsh  clergy  :  Canon  Robert  Williams,  Llanfaelog,  Anglesey,  has  been 
in  the  ministry  of  the  church  sixty-three  years,  having  been  ordained  in 
1837  ;  Dean  Lewis  of  Bangor,  has  an  unbroken  record  of  fifty-eight  years' 
work  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  rural  dean  of  Caermarlhen  and  vicar  of  Llangun- 
nor,  fifty-six  years.  Archdeacon  Bevan  of  Hay,  holds  the  longest  record 
as  vicar.  He  was  appointed  to  the  vicariate  of  Hay  in  1845,  and  has  re- 
mained there  ever  since.  Rev.  LI.  Wynne  Jones,  Llanymynech,  was  or- 
dained in  1S45. 

THE  curious  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  form  religious  segments 
and  subsegments  is  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  things  in  England.  The 
established  church,  itself  a  segment  of  the  Latin  subdivision  of  Christen- 
dom, is  divided  into  four  parties,  the  High,  Low,  Broad,  and  Ritualistic  or 
Catholic  the  latter  often  being  associated  with  the  first  in  common  par- 
lance.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  "advanced"  or  ritualist 
parly  is  united  upon  church  matters;  but  it  now  appears  that  even  here 
there  is  a  party  within  a  party.  An  English  writer  is  quoted  by  a  London 
correspondent  of  The  Church  Standard  (Philadelphia)  as  saying  that  the 
ritualists  have  long  been  somewhat  seriously  divided  "on  many  important 
points,"  and  that  even  in  the  English  Church  Union— its  official  organization 
— there  are  "two  parties,  the  extreme  and  the  moderate  party -the  party 
of  philosophic  theologians  and  the  party  of  rationalizing  medievalists. 
There  is  the  Lux  Afundi  school,  which,  tho  it  holds  what  is  called  'high' 
doctrine  on  the  sacraments  and  the  priesthood,  is  inclined  to  sympathize  a 
good  deal  with  modern  rationalistic  criticism  of  the  Bible;  and  there  is  the 
party— and  it.  has  the  support  of  lit,'  Ch/i/rh  Times— which  retains  some  of 
the  intense  loyalty  and  reverence  felt  by  the  old  Ti'actarians  toward  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  winch  dreads  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  to  im- 
pair lii  of  the  'lively  oracles '  delivered  to  the  church  by  the  ser- 
vants of  tier  divine  Master." 
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THE   GERMAN    NOTE   AND    ITS    RECEPTION. 

THERE  are  not  wanting  those  who  maintain  that  to  the 
actions  of  white  men  other  than  missionaries  must  be  at- 
tributed the  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  that  has 
resulted  in  the  desperate  effort  to  be  rid  of  all  foreigners.  Yet 
even  some  of  those  who  explain  the  uprising  in  this]  way  now 
suggest  rigorous  punishment  as  a  preventive  of  future  trouble. 
For  instance,  The  Over  land  China  Mail  (Hongkong) ,  which 
we  quote  on  page  443  in  partial  vindication  of  the  Chinese,  ad- 
vocates the  destruction  of  the  seat  of  government.     It  says  :  • 

"Both  the  Forbidden  City  and  the  Imperial  City  must  be  de- 
stroyed. We  do  not  think  that  this  punishment  would  be  too 
severe  to  atone  for  the  accumulated  crimes  of  which  the  dynasty 
has  been  guilty.  .  .  .  These  two  visible  evidences  of  imperial 
glory  should  be  given  to  the  flames  and  destroyed,  after  all  the 
inmates  have  been  removed,  which  would  give  a  blow  to  Man- 
chu  pride  from  which  it  would  not  recover  in  this  generation. 
.  .  .  Lord  Elgin  wrote  in  his  journal,  at  the  close  of  the  sacking 
of  the  Summer  Palace,  '  War  is  a  hateful  business.  The  more 
one  sees  of  it,  the  more  one  detests  it. '  It  is  so.  But  the  day  of 
universal  peace  has  not  yet  dawned." 

The  same  paper  suggests  the  rebuilding  of  the.  ancient  Nanking 
palaces  under  European  supervision  as  a  good  introduction  to 
reforms  in  the  European  sense  ;  but  the  powers  do  not  yet  seem 
inclined  to  undertake  so  large  a  responsibility.  The  power  most 
interested  in  exacting  reprisals,  Germany,  has  demanded  that 
personal  punishment  be  inflicted  upon  the  most  prominent  lead- 
ers of  the  anti-foreign  movement  prior  to  peace  negotiations  ;  this 
does  not  seem  to  meet  the  approval  of  all  the  other  powers,  and 
the  Germans  realize  that  their  position  is  embarrassing.  The 
Tageblatt  (Berlin)  defends  the  German  demand  as  follows  : 

"It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Germany  has  been  forced  into 
a  position  more  prominent  than  her  economic  interests  in  China 
would  allot  to  her.  The  actual  murder  of  the  German  ambassa- 
dor confers  upon  the  German  Government  most  unpleasant  du- 
ties, and  compels  her  to  assume  a  leading  role.  The  Journal 
de  St.  Petersburg  justly  acknowledged  this  when  it  declared 
that  the  choice  of  Graf  Waldersee  as  commander-in-chief  was 
due  solely  to  this  fact." 

On  the  whole,  the  press  everywhere  agree  that  the  punishment 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Boxer  movement  is  necessary.  The  Figaro 
(Paris)  thinks  that  "the  fulfilment  of  Germany's  demand  would 
be  just  retribution  for  the  many  crimes  committed  under  the  eye 
and  probably  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chinese  Government. " 
The  Matin  (Paris)  says: 

"The  demands  of  Germany  are  straightforward,  and  should 
end  Li  Hung  Chang's  endeavors  to  gain  time  by  mere  talk. 
We  do  not  know  what  reception  the  German  vote  ultimately  will 
receive ;  but  it  certainly  ought  to  form  a  basis  for  regulating  the 
peace  negotiations,  and  in  this  it  has  the  merit  of  ending  the 
indecision  of  the  powers.  The  main  difficulty  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Government  has  all  along 
been  inclined  to  let  the  most  prominent  criminals  escape." 

The  Times  (London)  expresses  the  opinion  of  most  English 
papers  in  the  following : 

"The  Government  of  Emperor  William  recognize  the  force  of 
the  contention  we  have  consistently  laid  down,  that  punishment 
of  the  real  authors  of  the  attacks  on  Europeans  must  be  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  diplomatic  dealings  of  any  kind  with  any  rep- 
resentatives of  China.  As  a  preliminary  to  such  dealings,  it 
calls  for  the  surrender  of  the 'original  and  real  instigators '  of 
the  crimes  that  have  been  perpetrated.  .  .  .  The  number  to  be 
punished  is,  the  circular  truly  remarks,  of  less  importance  than 
the  character  of  the  criminals  as  prime  movers  and  ringleaders. 
The  ministers  of  the  powers  in  Puking  will  be  able  to  give  or  to 
obtain  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  which  of  the  Chinese  digni- 
taries come  within  this  description.  ,  .  .  Jl.  Delcasse,  so  long 
ago  as  his  speech  at  Foix,  declared  in  genera]  terms  that  the  in- 


ternational troops  must  extort  from  the  Chinese 'compensation 
for  the  past, '  and  'guarantees  for  the  future.'  But  until  now  no 
specific  suggestion  for  the  attainment  of  this  common  purpose 
has  been  publicly  advanced  by  any  of  the  states  concerned.  The 
suggestion  is  now  made  by  Germany,  and,  while  we  could  wish 
the  credit  of  making  it  belonged  to  ourselves,  we  must  own  that 
there  is  a  certain  fitness  in  the  fact  that  it  proceeds  from  a  state 
in  the  person  of  whose  minister  the  wrong  designed,  but  not 
completed,  against  the  other  powers  was  actually  consum- 
mated. " 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  German  note  did  not  meet  with 
approval  everywhere.  "The  United  States,"  remarks  the  Han- 
delsblad  (Amsterdam),  "appears  unwilling  to  indorse  it." 
Russia  did  not  regard  the  arrest  of  such  prominent  Boxers  as 
Prince  Tuan  as 
necessary,  and  the 
British  Govern- 
ment has  hung 
fire.  The  Herald 
(Kobe,  Japan)  ex- 
presses itself  to 
the  following  ef- 
fect: 

Japan  undoubt- 
edly intends  to  ac- 
quire territory  in 
China,  and  it  does 
not  take  the  assur- 
ance of  the  A'o- 
vosti  (St.  Peters- 
burg) to  convince 
us  that  Russia  has 
annexed  Manchu- 
ria.     Germany    is 

a  probable  third  party  to  a  scheme  of  interference  with  Chinese 
territory.  Altho  it  is  impossible  to  give  credence  to  all  the  sto- 
ries circulating  about  Germany's  intentions,  it  is  not  permissible 
to  think  that  a  powerful  German  fleet  and  a  formidable  German 
army  are  being  massed  in  the  East  for  no  purpose  but  that  of  as- 
sisting to  beat  the  already  dead  Chinese  dog.  And  all  the  while 
England  stands  pledged  to  make  no  territorial  acquisition  and 
the  United  States  stands  practically  in  the  same  position. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  German  press  to  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment to  practically  withdraw  from  the  concert.  "  Russia, 
unfortunately,  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  us, "  says  the 
Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung  (Berlin),  "and  anything  is  better  than 
the  dangerous  position  of  an  ally  to  unreliable  Britain." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE     MAILED    FIST     OF     THE      EMPEROR     AND     ITS 
LONG  THRUST. 

—Amsterdammer. 


Right  of  the    Powers   to    Intervene    in    China.— 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  the  powers  have  no  right  to 
meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  China,  that  the  Chinese 
should  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  that  all  fric- 
tion would  disappear  if  the  foreigners  would  withdraw.  The 
liberal  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  argues  against  this  view  in 
the  following  manner : 

"The  Chinese  themselves  can  not  dispense  with  the  outer 
world.  Nothing  shows  this  better  than  the  fact  that  they  sent 
embassies  to  different  countries,  which  they  could  not  have  been 
forced  to  do.  The  Chinese  could  not  well  get  along  without  mar- 
kets for  their  surplus  produce,  especially  silk  and  tea.  No,  the 
Chinese  really  need  the  Occident,  but  they  are  not  willing  to 
deal  with  Western  nations  as  equals.  They  mean  to  be  treated 
as  superiors,  and  these  terms  can  not  possibly  be  accepted.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Chinese  themselves  live 
outside  of  their  own  country,  and  are  often  very  aggressive.  It 
is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  one  people  own  a 
part  of  the  earth  so  exclusively  that  it  may  exclude  every  other 
one.  Every  nation  has  upon  the  soil  it  inhabits  full  political 
power,  and  nobody  means'  to  deny  that  the  Chinese  have  a  right  to 
this  political  power  in  their  country.     The  idea  of  a  partitioning 
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una  has  been  uttered  by  irresponsible  people.  Responsible 
men  repudiate  it.  But  the  treasures  which  lie  hidden  in  the  soil 
really  belong  to  all  humanity.  No  nation  has  the  right  to  pre- 
vent these  treasures  from  being  made  useful.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression by  which  the  rights  of  the  whole  human  race  are  de- 
ibed  ;  it  is,  'the  open  door.'  And  it  is  really  'the  open  door  ' 
for  which  the  outside  nations  are  fighting  in  China,  and  will 
tight  until  they  have  secured  it." — Translations  made  for  The 
Li  i  erary  Digest. 


IS  THE  END  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  AUSTRIA  NEAR? 

EMPEROR  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  evidently  is  thoroughly 
tired  of  the  endless  quarrels  between  nationalities  which 
appear  to  be  about  the  only  occupation  of  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment. During  the  maneuvers  in  Galicia,  he  informed  a  Polish 
deputation  that  the  coming  elections  will  be  the  last  attempt  of 
the  Government  to  rule  by  constitutional  means.  This  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  that,  unless  quarreling  ceases  and  the  Reiehsrath 
settles  down  to  business,  the  constitution  will  be  suspended. 
The   Wiener  Zeitung  (Vienna)  utters  the  following  warning: 

"  For  three  years  now  the  budget  has  missed  constitutional 
approval  and  control,  and  the  most  important  suggestions  of  the 
Government  remain  unsettled.  Every  necessary  reform  is  re- 
tarded, the  wishes  of  the  people  and  everything  relating  to  the 
material  welfare  of  the  nation,  especially  tax  reform,  are  made 
secondary  to  the  one  question  which  concerns  only  a  part  of  the 
empire — the  language  question.  In  other  countries,  industry 
and  trade  flourish  under  fostering  care ;  whatever  progress  is 
made  in  Austria  is  due  to  private  enterprise. 

"Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  remove  the 
obstacle  has  failed.  The  representatives  will  not  attend  to  busi- 
ness. The  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  therefore  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  Government  hopes  that  tlie  people  will  send  men 
willing  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country.  The  Gov- 
ernment, by  dissolving  a  Parliament  which  did  no  positive  work, 
carries  out  a  constitutional  principle.  It  is  very  necessary  for 
the  voters  to  remember  the  value  for  good  or  evil  of  each  vote, 
for  the  people  have  now  to  decide  whether  they  agree  that  the 
priceless  right  of  constitutional  government  is  to  be  rendered 
valueless  by  a  Parliament  which  prevents  all  practical  work." 

The  Czechs  and  Germans  have  already  come  forward  with 
their  platforms,  altho  the  elections  will  not  begin  until  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  and  will  last  an  entire  mouth,  owing  to  a  com- 
plicated system.  The  Czechs  demand  the  same  independence 
as  the  Magyars  have  in  Hungary.  The  Germans,  who  have  a 
minority  of  two  fifths,  will  oppose  Czech  rule  to  the  utmost. 
Besides  the  retaining  of  German  as  the  dominant  language,  they 
demand  curtailment  of  the  rights  of  feudal  lords  and  of  the 
clergy.  These  latter  are,  therefore,  expected  to  throw  in  their 
influence  with  the  more  manageable  Slav  element.  The  St. 
Petcrsburger  Zeitung  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows  : 

The  Germans  are  very  much  split  up.  The  German  Socialists 
continue  to  stand  by  internationalism,  which  renders  them  worse 
than  useless  to  their  nationality,  while  the  Czech  Socialists  have 
intimated  that  they  are  Czechs  first  and  Socialists  afterward  by 
transferring  their  sittings  to  Prague.  The  Christian  Socialists, 
on  the  other  hand,  emphasize  their  German  nationality  more 
than  their  anti-Semitism.  In  Galicia,  the  Polish  Nationalists, 
according  to  the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  will  again  have 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  Tyrol  will  show  a  solid  Ger- 
man front. 

Many  papers  point  out  that  the  only  tie  between  the  conflict- 
ing parties  and  nationalities  is  still  the  Emperor.      The  Times 

(London)  thinks  he  will  remain  so,  yet  it  fears  that  a  suspension 
of  the  constitution  may  seriously  strain  his  popularity.     It  says  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  constitution,  which  is  now 
in  danger,  the  stable  elements  in  the  dual  monarchy  are  still  the 
emperor  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  supported  by  the  official 
class  and   by  the    incorruptible    loyalty  of   the   army.      The    Em- 


peror has  weathered  so  many  storms  already  it  is  conceiv- 
able that,  in  the  hands  of  so  able  a  pilot,  even  a  reversion  to  un- 
checked autocratic  government  might  not  prove  altogether  a 
failure.  How  entirely  the  Emperor  commands  the  love  and  obe- 
dience of  all  his  subjects  was  shown  only  the  other  day  in  the 
universal  rejoicings  over  his  seventieth  birthday  ;  and  the  sharp 
reproof  he  has  just  administered  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sarajevo, 
for  interfering  in  Bosnian  politics,  is  a  good  instance  of  his  in- 
disposition to  stand  any  nonsense  from  the  clerical  party,  and  of 
the  approval  which  follows  such  acts  of  personal  authority  on  his 
part  from  the  recognized  organs  of  public  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  great,  and  deservedly  great,  as  the  Emperor's  influence 
undoubtedly  is,  no  friend  of  Austria-Hungary  wishes  to  see  too 
great  a  strain  put  upon  it,  particularly  at  this  moment,  when 
the%-e  is  a  good  deal  of  threatening  unrest  in  the  East  of  Eu- 
rope." —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   POLITICAL  SITUATION    IN    FRANCE. 

T3  UMORS  of  a  resignation  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet 
-*-^-  are  again  heard  in  France.  The  Journal  des  Debats  de- 
clares that  most  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  are  tired  of  office, 
and  that  an  early  resignation  may  be  expected.  The  Steele, 
however,  denies  that  the  cabinet  will  make  room  for  another  be- 
fore Parliament  assembles,  and  gives  November  6  as  the  date 
for  convening  Parliament.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  cabi- 
net then,  instead  of  resigning  voluntarily,  will  be  forced  to  re- 
tire, especially  as  the  Socialists,  who  have  so  far  supported  it, 
are  divided  among  themselves.  The  Aurore  (Paris)  says  on 
this  point : 

"  For  nearly  a  year  the  strength  of  the  Socialists  has  been 
wasted  in  internal  quarrels.  Jealousy,  rancor,  intrigue,  have 
enervated  them.  One  faction  has  allowed  itself  to  be  corrupted 
by  being  allowed  to  share  in  power.  Another  flirts  with  the 
Nationalists.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great  mass  of  voters  become 
discouraged  and  impatient.  The  best  spirits  leave  the  party, 
and  the  reactionaries  profit  by  it.  It  is  necessary  once  more  to 
act  in  unison." 

The  Bonapartists,  meanwhile,  are  not  idle.  They  do  their 
best,  they  prepare  the  country  for  coming  revolution,  and  they 
predict  that  they  will  be  successful  when,  in -November,  the  Ex- 
position has  ceased  to  attract  attention.  Unfortunately  for  their 
purposes,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  on  a 
leader.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  (Co- 
logne) writes  as  follows : 

"With  God's  and  the  Jesuits'  help,  the  revolution  is  soon  to 
be  carried  out ;  the  only  question  is,  who  is  to  be  the  heir  of 
Parliamentary  republicanism?  Will  it  be  a  military  dictator- 
ship, a  plebiscite,  or  the  Legitimists?  The  military  dictator- 
ship would  only  lead  to  the  plebiscite,  and  the  Orleanist 
Legitimists  really  have  no  chance  ;  thus  the  plebiscite  means 
Bonapartism.  But  who  is  to  be  the  candidate?  Prince  Victor 
has  intimated  that  he  is  still  Pretender,  despite  his 'terpsicho- 
rean  '  wife  and  his  morganatic  children.  He  will  not  make 
room  for  his  cousin  Louis,  the  Russian  general.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  marriage,  with  a  people  like  the  French,  need 
not  interfere  with  his  chances ;  but  he  must  act.  Cassagnac 
warns  him  that  he  can  not  continue  to  claim  dynastic  rights  and 
yet  enjoy  the  ease  and  protection  of  inactivity.  Unless  he  acts, 
the  fruit  will  fall  to  another." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  which  also  keenly  watches  the  politi- 
cal development  in  France,  sketches  the  situation  in  the  main 
as  follows : 

The  present  ministry  was  appointed  in  June,  1899,  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose.  Its  task  was  to  settle  the  Dreyfus  affair,  defend 
the  republic  against  the  military  and  Assumptionist  revolution- 
aries, and  assist  the  Exposition.  This  program  could  be  carried 
out  by  Republicans  of  all  shades,  the  Socialists  Millerand  and 
Baudin,  as  well  as  the  Conservatives  Waldeck-Rousseau,  Del- 
casse,  and  Dupuy.  But  now  a  new  program  is  necessary,  and 
the  plan  is  to  remove  the  extremist  Socialists.     That  may  not  be 
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very  considerate  ;   but  consideration,  gratitude,  and  faith  have 
no  place  in  party  politics. 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  does  not  believe  that  the 
ministry  will  resign  in  a  hurry.     It  says  : 

"At  no  time  has  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet  shown  signs 
of  cowardice  ;  it  has  constantly  smothered  dangerous  interpella- 
tions, and  is  not  likely  to  shrink  from  those  on  the  Voulet-Cha- 
noine  tragedy,  the  Exhibition  accidents,  the  recent  strikes,  and 
other  matters  that  have  arisen  during  the  holidays  and  must  be 
answered  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  session.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  M.  "Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  colleagues  will  main- 
tain their  position  for  some  time  to  come.  They  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  order  during  the  Exhibition  and  in  getting  rid  (at 
least  temporarily)  of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  In  view  of  any  disor- 
der that  may  break  out  in  Paris  during  the  winter,  the  Palais 
Bourbon  would  do  well  to  support  the  present  ministry— for,  at 
the  present  moment,  it  could  not  find  a  stronger  and  more  fear- 
less combination." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


many  adherents  who  regarded  the  new  faith  solely  as  a  protec- 
tion for  their  crimes;  for  if  among  the  missionaries  there  are 
many  who  act  in  good  faith,  among  the  "converts  "  there  are  but 
few  who  deserve  respect.  In  all  Shanghai  papers  the  words  "no 
converts  "  are  invariably  added  to  the  "help  wanted  "  advertise- 


THE    CHINESE   AND   THE   MISSIONARIES. 

IN  answer  to  the  question,  Who  is  responsible  for  the  trouble 
in  China?  the  blame  is  still  thrown  by  many  people  upon 
the  missionaries.  They  are  not,  however,  without  defenders. 
Tlie  Overland  CJiina  Mail  (Hongkong) ,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
article,  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

That  the  Chinese  object  to  the  missionaries  is  certain  ;  but  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  "Western  governments  had  probably  quite 
as  much  and  more  to  do  with  the  rising  of  the  Boxers.  When, 
for  instance,  the  British  assumed  the  government  of  Kowloon 
Hinterland,  and  attempted  to  hoist  the  flag,  did  the  Chinese 
view  that  action  with  indifference?  Was  it  not  rather  true  that, 
in  their  clumsy  blundering  way,  the)'  unearthed  the  old  cannon, 
dragged  them  up  to  the  hilltops,  and  opened  a  cannonade  on  the 
British  troops?  But  missionaries  were  at  work  and  had  been  for 
many  years  in  the  same  district,  and  were  at  their  posts  at  the 
time,  and  suffered  no  molestation.  The  man  in  search  of  truth 
may  ask  again,  "Why  is  it  that  this  outbreak  has  followed  so 
swiftly  on  the  loss  of  Chinese  territory?  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  Formosa,  Kowloon,  Wei-hai-Wei,  and  Kiao-Chau  were 
taken  from  the  Chinese.  In  Peking  the  boxers  have  attacked 
foreigners  of  all  nationalities,  irrespective  of  their  creed  or  pro- 
fession. This  should  prove  that,  at  least,  the  missionary  is  not 
mainly  responsible,  for  tho  many  missionaries  were  massacred, 
many  others  still  live  unmolested  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  accusation  most  frequently  repeated  is  that  the  mission- 
aries deliberately  ride  rough-shod  over  the  feelings  of  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Bayrische  Landes-Zeitung  denies  this,  but  it  admits 
that  the  missionaries  show  little  judgment  in  accepting  converts. 
This  paper  is  the  organ  of  the  Bavarian  Centrists,  and  strictly 
Catholic.  The  article  which  we  condense  in  the  following  is  not 
commented  upon  editorially,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  printed  in 
such  a  publication  gives  it  some  weight  in  Germany.  It  runs  in 
the  main  as  follows  : 

No  doubt  most  of  the  missionaries  are  entirely  unselfish  ;  but 
their  great  fault  is  that,  in  order  to  make  a  convert,  they  close 
their  eyes  tc  many  facts.  It  is  a  great  disgrace  for  a  Chinaman 
to  abandon  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  to  turn  his  back  upon 
Confucian  morals.  To  cease  honoring  his  ancestors  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  severance  of  the  bonds 
between  him,  his  family,  and  his  country.  The  natural  conse- 
quence is  that,  in  villages  where  "converts  "  are  to  be  found, 
two  parties  are  formed — the  Chinese  who  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  their  own  officials,  and  a  minority  of  "converts,"  who 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  missionary.  This  protection  is 
only  too  often  abused,  and  the  "Christians"  in  this  way  obtain 
victories  over  the  "heathens."  When  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  increased  enormously  under  treaty  rights,  this 
meant  a  new  triumph  for  the  Chinese  "  Christians,"  who  soon 
showed  such  arrogance  that  riots  were  inevitable.     They  found 


'CHRISTIANIZING"  CHINA. 

Chorus  of  thk  Powf.rs  (to  Missionary):   "You  have  done  well,   little 
mon.     You  have  applied  the  1:  tion  ;  we  wili  rub  it  in  ! " 

—Sydney  Butte/ in,  X.  S.  W. 

ments.  The  great  mistake  of  the  missionaries  is  that  they  think 
themselves  bound  to  protect  against  the  authorities  every  rascal 
who  calls  himself  a  Christian.  Equal  justice  would  do  much  to 
preserve  quiet.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  missionaries  and 
their  adherents  to  show  greater  tolerance  to  those  who  do  not 
share  their  belief.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literarv  Di- 
gest. 


THE  GERMAN  LOAN  AND  THE  GERMAN 

PRESS. 

THE  loan  of  eighty  million  marks  (Sig, 400,000) ,  which  the 
German  Government  recently  placed  with  two  New  York 
banks,  has  caused  extensive  comment  in  German  newspaper- 
dom.  In  a  leading  article,  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  dis- 
cusses the  loan  in  a  condemnatory  tone,  contending  that  the 
circumstances  in  this  case  arc  vitally  different  from  those  in  the 
case  of  England's  loan.     It  says  : 

"The  placing  with  two  New  York  banks  of  the  new  German 
loan  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes  bearing  four  per  cent  has  oc- 
casioned such  remark  in  Germany  that  the  majority  f  papers 
are  still  at  a  loss  what  t  say  about  it  Only  a  few  newspapers 
which  would  fain  plea.o  tho  Government  echo  the  official  state- 
ment that  Germany  is  >nly  following  the  example  of  England. 
England,  too,  they  say.  went  into  the  American  gold-market 
and  placed  a  Lan  to  >ver  tho  war  expenses  in  South  Africa. 
Certain  papers  accentuate  the  fact  that  at  least  half  the  English 
treasury  notes,  namely,  one  hundred  million  marks,  were  placed 
in  America.  "Why,  then,  should  not  Germany  borrow  eighty 
million  marks  from  the  Yankees?  But  when  two  persens  do  the 
same  thing,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  thing.  We  hav*  already 
explained  that  England  raised  the  funds  for  the  South  African 
war  with  ridiculous  ease.  England  needed  no  help  from  Amer- 
ica. It  was  most  agreeable  to  the  English  Government  to  place 
in  America  treasury  notes  of  relatively  small  amount  compared 
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with  the  entire  war  costs,  in  order  to  show  the  world  that  in  the 
very  moment  when  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  (Europe)  most 
violent  attacks  were  being  made  on  the  English  policy,  the 
Americans  were  falling  over  one  another  in  the  scramble  for 
English  securities  which  were  to  serve  this  very  policy.  There 
was  an  eloquent  irony  in  this  proceeding.  No  one  could  have  or 
did  have  the  thought  that  in  England  herself  this  loan  could  not 
be  placed,  that  England  was  compelled  to  seek  American  help. 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  give  America  a  share  in  her 
loan,  but  makes  the  loan  exclusively  in  America.  When  previ- 
ously a  loan  was  offered  in  Germany  and  England  simultane- 
ously, no  one  claimed  that  Germany  was  forced  to  borrow  from 
England.  To-day  this  is  otherwise.  The  American  financial 
transaction  gives  the  impression  everywhere  that  the  imperial 
Government  could  not  raise  the  eighty  million  marks  in  Ger- 
many. And  this  in  a  year  when  no  loan  has  been  offered,  and 
in  the  very  first  undertaking  of  the  '  world  '  policy  !  If  it  were 
a  question  of  an  additional  eight  hundred  million  marks,  there 
might  be  some  sense  in  the  matter.  But  to  go  to  New  York  for 
eighty  million  marks  is  a  policy  that  must  occasion  shaking  of 
heads  in  every  circle  of  Germany,  a  policy  by  no  means  to  be 
explained  by  the  example  of  England." 

On  the  same  subject,  the  Cologne  Volks-Zeitung,  after  point- 
ing out  the  danger  of  a  future  outflow  of  gold  to  America,  re- 
marks : 

"But  even  greater  is  the  danger  of  an  increase  in  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Yankees  in  agrarian  matters  \>y  the  taking  up  of  the 
German  loan  by  American  banks.  We  stand,  as  it  is,  in  suffi- 
cient agrarian  dependence  on  the  United  States  ;  this  depend- 
ence is  dictated  by  nature,  which  has  compelled  us  to  purchase  in 
America  many  natural  products  and  raw  materials  for  our  manu- 
factures. Thus  we  are  continually  made  debtors  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  feel  this  all  the  more  oppressively  since  our  ex- 
port— we  call  attention  only  to  sugar — is  seriously  threatened, 
while  our  import  from  America  steadily  increases.  Shall  we 
add. to  this  agrarian  dependence  a  financial  also?  In  such  case 
would  not  the  Yankees'  comb  swell  even  more  and  their  disre- 
gard of  our  just  wishes  increase?  No,  no  increase  of  our  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States!" — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND'S     WAR     IN     ASHANTI. 

THE  Ashanti  war  is  still  dragging  on.  The  latest  authentic 
reports  speak  of  great  difficulties  and  also  of  some  re- 
verses. The  latter  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  native  troops, 
which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  white  regiments,  are  being  em- 
ployed against  the  Ashantis.  This  raises  the  question  of  the 
value  of  such  levies.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  referring  to 
the  desertion  of  the  troops  employed  before  the  town  of  Ejesu, 
says : 

"That  excellent  soldier,  the  new  commander  at  Aldershot,  Sir 
William  Butler,  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience  in  Ashanti 
at  the  beginning  of  his  military  career,  tho  happily  he  did  not 
pay  for  it  with  his  life,  as  it  is  feared  that  Captain  Benson  has 
done.  Captain  Butler  was  to  have  organized  a  native  force  to 
operate  on  the  right  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  expedition  to  Ash- 
anti, but  in  spite  of  all  his  hard  work  he  failed  to  make  anything 
of  the  levies.  The  employment  of  native  troops  in  Africa  opens 
a  very  big  question.  There  are  some  tribes,  like  the  Houssas, 
the  Senegalese,  the  Sudanese,  that  take  very  kindly  to  soldier- 
ing, and  soon  become  very  proficient.  With  them  the  danger  is 
that  they  may  turn  their  knowledge  against  their  instructors,  as 
the  Sudanese  troops  did  in  the  Uganda  mutiny.  ...  If  native 
troops  must  be  employed,  better  employ  trained  troops  from  a 
warlike  tribe  and  run  the  risk  of  a  mutiny,  than  raw,  undisci- 
plined levies  who  are  pretty  certain  to  desert  in  the  moment  of 
danger." 

e  is,  however,  in  some  quarters,  a  belief  that  the  natives 
show  so  little  spirit  because  they  are  forced  to  fight  against  their 
will.  The  Hamburg  Correspondent  makes  the  following  ugly 
charges  against  the  British   in  Zanzibar: 

"The   slave   trade    is   as   brisk  as  ever  here,  and    that   for  the 


benefit  of  England.  The  negroes  are  pacified  by  the  statement 
that  they  are  merely  to  act  as  carriers  for  an  expedition  to  Lake 
Tanganyika.  In  reality,  they  are  used  for  the  Ashanti  war. 
The  first  steamer  took  1,500;  another,  which  will  take  2,000,  is 
expected  to  arrive.  As  the  British  police  take  men  forcibly  dur- 
ing the  night,  including  such  as  have  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  other  nations,  the  foreign  consuls  have  sent  an 
identical  note  to  the  British  representative,  protesting  against 
these  doings,  and  declaring  that  they  would  report  the  matter  at 
home  and  publish  it  in  the  European  papers.  The  answer  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  no  such  abuses  are  known  to 
the  British  authorities  ;  but  the  consuls  hold  the  pi  oofs." 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  efficient  troops  will  be 
found  for  the  work,  and  the  last  vestige  of  independence  will  be 
taken  from  the  Kumasis,  the  ruling  tribe.  The  St.  fames' s  Ga- 
zette says : 

"With  all  the  traditions  of  a  governing  race,  they  resented  the 
curtailment  of  their  ancient  powers,  and  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  regain  their  former  ascendancy.  The  attempt  was  made 
and  has  failed,  and  its  failure  will  carry  with  it  further  depriva- 
tions of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Kumasis  as  a  tribe. 
Their  country  will  probably  be  put  under  direct  British  adminis- 
tration, or,  if  this  course  is  not  followed,  the  remains  of  tribal 
government  left  to  the  possessors  of  the  Golden  Stool  will  be 
very  small.  The  result  of  placing  Kumasi  under"  the  direct  rule 
of  the  white  man  should  be  beneficial  in  many  ways.  By  the 
even  administration  of  justice  and  the  greater  individual  free- 
dom allowed,  Kumasi  would  become  a  sort  of  model  state,  and 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  the  neighboring  chieftains.  In  this 
way  the  African's  ideal  of  civilization  would  be  gradually  raised, 
and  a  distinct  step  forward  made  in  the  opening  up  of  the  Dark 
Continent." 

There  seems  to  be  some  dissent  to  this  among  the  educated 
negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  who  have  lately  declared  on  several 
occasions  that  the  colored  man  should  have  a  greater  measure  of 
freedom,  at  least  on  his  own  continent.  The  Daily  Chronicle 
(London)  received  a  communication  from  a  leading  native  which 
runs  in  the  main  as  follows : 

The  natural  leaders  of  the  people  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Before  the  war  of  1873-74  Ashanti  was  a  well-organ- 
ized state,  as  such  impartial  writers  as  Rowdick  and  T.  B.  Free- 
man have  shown.  But  if  oppression  pure  and  simple  is  intended, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  must  be  broken,  or  they  must  be  de- 
stroyed altogether.  A  depopulated  country,  however,  will  yield 
no  income  and  have  no  trade.  Neither  can  a  massacre  assist 
civilization  and  progress.  The  wisest  plan  would  be  to  prepare 
the  people  gradually  that  they  can  get  back  King  Pempeh,  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend  of  Great  Britain.  The  present  ris- 
iug  is  merely  a  strong  protest  of  the  Ashantis  against  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  should  be  properly  regarded,  else 
the  Ashantis,  who  have  opposed  Great  Britain  for  a  hundred 
years,  will  offer  resistance  to  British  enterprise  for  another  cen- 
tury. 

The  comments  of  the  continental  press  on  this  matter  are,  as 
usual,  not  flattering  to  England.  The  following  is  from  the 
Ilandelsblad  (Amsterdam)  : 

"The  Ashantis  are  not  more  difficult  to  rule  than  the  other 
Akan  tribes  ;  but  they  must  be  handled  with  some  tact,  and  that 
was  not  done.  How  much  the  entire  race  is  hurt  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  many  Akan  tribes  which  have  lived  for  centuries 
under  European  rule  show  their  dislike  of  England,  and  that  the 
Adansis,  who  fled  in  1887  with  their  king  into  British  territory, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Prah,  are  now  making  common  cause  with 
the  Ashantis.  The  people's  rights  are  simply  trampled  upon. 
The  British  agent  sells  land  concessions  as  if  the  land  were 
crown  land.  It  is  not.  The  soil  is  divided  among  the  tribes, 
but  of  this  no  notice  is  taken.  Chamberlain's  flatterers  will,  of 
course,  shout  that  his  only  aim  is  to  make  the  'Ashantis  '  free, 
prosperous,  and  civilized, '  and  that  all  the  more  as  there  is  even 
more  gold  in  Ashantiland  than  in  the  Transvaal.  Only  the  an- 
archy caused  by  British  misrule  has  stopped  the  export  of  gold. 
A  railroad  is  now  to  be  built  to  the  gold-fields,  and  that  will 
probably  be  efficiently  guarded  ;  but  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  when  England  discovers  '  atrocities  '  and  '  grievances  '  any- 
where she  is  aiding  according  to  jingo  patriotism,  or,  as  Ilynd- 
nian  puts  it,  'the  love  of  another  man's  country  with  the  deter- 
mination to  grab  it.'" — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
1  )IGBST. 
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New  Winter 

Suits 
and  Cloaks. 

THE  costumes  and 
A  cloaks  which  we 
make  are  exclusive  in 
style  and  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  ready-made 
garments.  When  wear- 
ing one  of  our  styles 
you  do  not  run  the  risk 
of  meeting  other  ladies 
wearinggarments  which 
look  exactly  like  yours. 
There  are  hundreds  of 
firms  selling  ready- 
made  suits  and  cloaks, 
but  we  are  the  only- 
house  makingfashiona- 
ble  garments  to  order 
at  moderate  prices. 

Our  catalogue  illus- 
trates an  exclusive  line 
of  suits  and  cloaks.  We 
will  mail  it  free,  to- 
gether with  a  choice 
line  of  samples  to  select 
from.  Our  Prices 
this  season  are  lower 
than  i  ver  before. 

Our  Catalogue  illus- 
trates : 

Exquisite  Tailor- 
made  Costumes, 
selected  from    the 

newest  Paris    models.  $8  up. 

Tailor-made  Qowns,  both  jacket  and  skirt 
lined  throughout  with  jine  quality  taf- 
fi  ta  sill;,  .$'/.>  u)>. 

Visiting  and  Church  Dresses  at  very  mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive  designs  in  Jackets,  lined 
throughout,  $7  up. 

Xeie  i'rench  Skirts,  cut  according  to  the 
latest  models,  $4  up. 

Golf    Capes,    Newmarkets,     Rainy-Day 

Suits  and  Ski rts,  and   I'edcstrian  Suits 
and  Skirts  made  of  double-fare  materials. 

We  prepay  all  Express  charges.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  mail  our  catalogue,  together 
with  a  full  line  of  samples  to  select  from,  to  any  lady 
who  wishes  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost.  Be 
sure  to  say  whether  you  wish  samples  for  suits  or 
for  cloaks,  and  we  will  then  be  able  to  send  you 
exactly  what  you  desire.  Write  to-day  for  Cata- 
logue and  Samples  ;  you  will  get  them  free  by 
return  mail. 

THE   NATIONAL   CLOAK  COMPANY, 


119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


A  Piano 
By  Mail 


You  can  buy  an  IVERS  &  POND  Piano 
just  as  cheaply,  as  safely,  and  as  satis- 
factorily of  us  by  mail  as  in  person  at 
our  warerooms.  How?  Write  and  we'll 
tell  you. 

We  send  our  pianos  on  trial  at  our  ex- 
pense to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
where  they  are  not  sold  by  a  local  dealer. 
Send  us  a  postal  card  and  receive  FREE 
our  CATALOGUE  and  prices  for  cash 
and  on  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

If  you  want  a  Piano,  a  postal  card  may 
save  you  $75  to  $100.     Send  it  to-day. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

•  2i   Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


MINERVA 


METAL 


_ DOLL      HEADS 

Combine  Durability  of  .Metal  with  Beauty  of  Bisque 
and  do  not  brrnk     Ill'd  Catalogue  mailed  free  by 

A.   VISCHER   A    CO.,  Dep't   L 
11  Warren  St.,  New  York.  A»k  your  dealer. 


FOREIGN    POSSIBILITIES    OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  Marshal  Halstead  writes  trom  Birming- 
ham, June  25,  1900  : 

The  British  Boot  and  Shoe  Trades  Journal,  in  a 
recent  number,  said  editorially  : 

"We  felt  at  onetime  that  the  importation  of  a 
few  Ameriran-made  boots  and  shoes  was  a  good 
thing,  and  calculated  to  stimulate  our  manufac- 
turers to  greater  efforts  and  cause  them  to  make 
the  place  rather  warm  for  ali  intending  invaders  ;  | 
but  the  position  is  almost  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Australian  farmer  who,  thinking  that  a  few  rabbits 
would  improve  the  rural  aspect  of  the  farm,  tin- 
ported  some.  The  few  soon  became  many,  and 
the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  colonies  is  now 
seriously  threatened  by  the  thriving  rodent.  In 
like  manner  is  the  trade  threatened  by  the  im- 
portation of  those  few  first  samples,  and  mainly 
1  because  of  the  indifference  with  which  the  impor- 
tation has  been  regarded  by  our  own  manufac- 
turers." 

In  another  department  of  the  same  issue  of  this 
publication,  the  "bagman,"  or  as  we  should  say, 
the  "drummer,"  is  credited  with  this  opinion  : 

"In  looking  backward,  one  feels  that  the  spring 
season  has  been  especially  noteu-orthy  in  respect 
to  one  particular  item,  viz.,  every  commercial 
traveler  representing  a  British  house  has  felt 
American  competition  to  be  a  real,  live  fact,  and 
far  from  being  the  bogy  that  it  was  said  to  be  , 
some  time  back.  Slowly  the  various  American 
houses  have  advanced  and  spread  themselves 
around,  adapting  themselves  to  the  wants  of  each 
particular  market  with  a  cleverness  which  will 
always  make  them  formidable  competitors.  They 
are  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  home  manu- 
facturers are  on  the  spot,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
disadvantages,  they  have  increased  their  trade  and 
to  some  extent  established  themselves." 

The  effort  to  sell  American  shoes  in  this  coun- 
try has  certainly  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  the 
style  of  shoe  worn,  and  tho  they  have  not  gone  to 
quite  the  extreme,  the  shoes  exhibited  in  the  shoe- 
shop  windows  in  Great  Britain  to-day  are  of  the 
pointed  type  worn  in  the  United  States  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  also  a  singular  development  of  this 
international  dealing  that  the  shoes  sold  in  the 
United  States  to-day  are  broader -soled  and 
broader-toed  than  anything  worn  in  England,  and 
this  must  be  due  to  the  creation  of  a  market  for 
the  broad  shoe  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
the  demand  for  the  same  type  fell  off  in  Great 
Britain,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  early  efforts  in 
Great  Britain  of  the  United  States  manufacturers 
to  sell  the  kind  of  shoe  then  worn  in  the  United 
States.  The  splendid  finish  of  the  American  shoe 
and  its  flexible  leather  won  a  way  for  the  shoe, 
carrying  with  them  the  pointed  toe  under  the  | 
mistaken  impression  that  it  also  had  a  share  in  the 
new  foot-comfort. 

The  many  American  shoe  salesmen  with  whom 
I  have  acquaintance  report  very  great  progress  in 
this  market  and  find  that  they  are  now  sought, 
where  formerly  they  had  to  plead  for  an  opening 
chance.  One  salesman,  who  was  in  Birmingham 
lately,  told  me  that  his  books  for  the  year  record- 
ed the  sale  of  $300,000  worth  of  shoes  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  and  stated  that  his  books  would  not 
show  all  the  sales  he  had  made  here,  because  there 
were  so  many  of  his  customers  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  they  could  not  buy  better  by  buy- 
ing from  the  home  house  direct. 

These  figures,  it  should  be  noted,  represent  the 
sales  01  one  concern,  and  there  are,  I  understand, 
at  least  twenty  other  shoe  houses  represented  in 
England. 

One  New  England  shoe  manufacturer  has  es- 
tablished a  retail  store  in  London,  where  he  sells 
his  goods,  has  shining-parlor,  etc.,  and  this  estab- 
lishment has  already  proved  so  profitable  he  is 
opening  another  one  in  a  different  section  of  the 
city  and  contemplates  an  extension  throughout 
the  provinces. 

Large  manufacturers  have  found  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage in  the  United  States  to  establish  their 
own  retail  stores  throughout  the  cities  of  the 
country,  and  this  is  much  more  important  here, 
as  the  average  English  shopkeeper  gives  such  long 
credits  and  has  so  much  of  his  money  represented 
on  his  books  that  he  can  not  keep  an  extensive 

For  Nervous  Women, 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 
Dr    I    B    Ai  bxandkr,  Charlotte,  N.  C  .  says  :  "  It  is 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  nerve 
tonics  for  nervous  females  " 


oooocoooooooooooooo 

§  B.T.  Babbitts  Best  Soap  § 

ISoap  Off 

IQualityl 

O  Real,  solid,  long-lasting,  economi-  O 
Ocal  excellence  O 

O  There  isn't,  and  can't  be,  better O 
Osoap,  and  its  users  don't  believe  there's  O 
O  any  nearly  as  good  O 

O  No  premiums,  and  no  catch-penny  O 
O  schemes  O 

O  The  soap  for  folks  who  want  their  O 
O  money's  worth  of  soap  O 

o      y  o 

O  Made  by  B.T.  Babbitt,  New  York  g 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


BEST&CO 


Infant's 
95c.  Dress 


Nainsook,  round  yoke 
of  tucks  with  insertion  in 
center,  finished  with  ruf- 
fle of  neat  embroidery 
neck  and  sleeves  trimmed 
to  correspond,  skirt  with 
plain  deep  hem.  Sizes,  0 
months,  1 ,  2  and  3  years. 
By  mail  5  cents  extra. 


3  3> 


.>- 


The  only  impor- 
tant house  in  the 
United  States  exclusively  devoted 
to  outfitting  children  from  infancy 
to  ma'urity.  For  many  conse- 
quent advantages  to  mail-order 
customers  see  catalogue  with 
more    than    1,000     illustrations. 

Send  four  cents  for  postage. 
60-62  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


WELL  LATHERED  IS  HALF  SHAVED. 

Royal  Lather  Brush 

Never  Tu  l«t»  nor  Curl«. 

AlwsyBfl  l>ni»h-\  ever  a  Mnp 

Flt«  llic  Face. 

Only  brush  made  with  which 
you  can  Kuli  In  the  1-iillier 
by  opening  halfway  and  uiak- 
inga  short  elastic  brush  which 
greatly  increases  its  penetrat- 
ing, softening  effect. 

Stakes  sh  a  v  nig  easy.  If 
shaved  by  a  birber  have  him 
rub  your  face  with  a  Roi  al  .11- 
stead  of  his  fingers.  You  will 
enjoy  it.  Don  t  expect  the 
razor  to  do  it  all— it  can't. 

Bine  French  Bristles  never  shed. 
Aluminum  Ferrule  Ken  rtarnieb 

Qnaranteed.     At  your  dealers 
or  postpaid,  50c.     Returnable  if 
not  BatSfartory. 
t.  II.  THOMPSON  MFG. CO. 

Inn  ,   \  ni    ^  tirk  . 


Half  Open. 


KLIPS 


Sample  and  Circulars  10c. 
II.  H    Ballard, :t>7,  Pi'.tsMelH    "ii«. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PRICES  $5  TO  $12,   EXPRESS  OR  FREIGHT  PREPAJD. 


Racine 


Cabinet 


For  Turkish 


Baths 


HElvACINEC.\BINETisastronK 

double-walledroom.rubber- 
coated  inside  and  outside 
and  fitted  with  a  door. 
When  ready  for  use,  the 
walls  are  rigid,  yet  by  merely  tipping 
the  cabinet  you  fold  it  in  a  second 
into  a  6-inch  space. 

A  patent  alcohol  stove  heats  the 
cabinet  to  150  degrees  in  three  min- 
utes. For  a  vapor  bath,  pour  a  pint 
of  water  into  the  vaporizer.  For  med- 
icated baths,  put  the  proper  drugs  in 
the  water.  We  send  35  formulas  with 
the  cabinet. 

The  Racine  cabinet  places  in  your 
home  all  the  benefits  of  the  best  Turk- 
ish batli  rooms.  Not  an  essential 
feature  is  lacking.  You  tavc  breath- 
ing hot  air,  save  the  risk  of  exposure 
afterward,  save  time  and  expense. 
The  cost  is  but  3  cents  per  bath. 

For  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
and  blood  diseases,  no  other  treatment 
can  approach  it.  The  hot-air  bath 
forces  the  impurities  that  cause  the 
disease  out  from  five  million  pores  at 
once.  In  all  sanitariums  the  Turkish 
bath  is  the  most  important  treatment. 
All  who  valuecleanliness, complexion 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
these  cabinets.  The  quieting,  refresh- 
ing, invigorating  effects  of  the  bath 
are  the  pleasantest  sensations  possible. 
One  bath  will  always  stop  a  cold. 

Tlie  TCacine  Cabinet  is  guaranteed  to 
be  the  best  one  on  the  market.  Not  in 
any  way  similar  to  the  worthless  affairs 
now  advertised  for  this  purpose.  We 
sell  on  approval,  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  it  not  satisfactory.  Sold  direct 
to  users  at  from  $5  to  $12.  express  or 
frelprhf  prepaid  ;  alcohol  stove,  vapor- 
izer and  face  steaming  attachment  in- 
cluded. Send  today  for  handsome  illus- 
trated catalogue, and  orcer  front  that. 

Racine  bath  cabinet  Co., 

BOX  X,  RACINE,  WIS. 


flortljrop's 
Skipped  Sieel  Ceiling 

received  the  only  medal  awarded 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  for 

A\^tzvl   Ceiling  *   *    * 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
Several  new  patterns 
especially  for  halls, 
dining-rooms,  etc.,  of 
residences. 


v 


H.  S.  NORTHROP 

52  Cherry  St., 
New  York. 


Stock.  The  result  is  that,  while  in  the  average 
shoe-store  in  theUnitei  one  lias  the  chance 

of  selecting  from  a  stock  with  five  widths  and  half 
sizes  in  lengths  -  seven  widths  in  some  establish- 
ments—in  the  average  shoe-shop  here  only  three 
widths  are  kept  and  no  half  sizes  in  lengths,  and 
inability  to  tit  individuals  out  of  a  three-width 
stock  assists  the  shopkeeper  in  his  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  customer  to  have  shoes  "made  to 
order,"  despite  all  the  chances  of  misfits  which 
that  means  Low-priced  cash  dealings,  one  price 
to  all,  confirmed  by  plainly  marked  figures,  are 
features  of  business  just  as  acceptable  to  the  buy- 
ers here  as  at  home.  The  general  public  would 
prefer  to  be  purchasers  in  competition  instead  of 
patient,  long-suffering  customers,  if  they  were 
given  the  opportunity. 


PERSONALS. 

King    Humbert  Mas    Bored.—  He  was  a  man 

without  any  literary  tastes,  who  seldom  or  never 
read  any  books,  and  took  absolutely  no  part  in  the 
intellectual  movement  of  modern  Italy.  Neither 
had  he  any  taste  for  the  drama.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  never  entered  the  theater  in  his  life; 
but  this  is  an  exaggeration,  for  upon  ceremonial 
occasions  he  has  entered  the  royal  box.  One  of 
these  rare  visits  was  made  recently,  when  the 
production  of  Signor  Verdi's  "Falstaff"  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  national  demonstration.  The 
king  was  present  in  the  royal  box,  and  the  per- 
formance from  the  beginning  was  an  immense 
success.  When  the  second  act  was  over,  the  king 
said  :  "There  is  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
the  piece  ;  let  us  send  for  Signor  Verdi  "  (an  act  of 
homage  which  was  usually  paid  to  the  successful 
author  only  at  the  end  of  the  play).  Verdi  was 
duly  sent  for,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  royal 
box  the  unprecedented  honor  of  a  summons  before 
the  close  of  the  performance  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  as  testifving  to  the  honor  in  which  the 
king  held  the  composer.  The  approval  which  sig- 
nalized the  summons  to  the  royal  box  was  con- 
siderably abated  when  the  curtain  rose  for  the 
third  act  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  king  had 
left  the  theater.  He  had  anticipated  the  call  to  the 
author  simply  in  order  to  escape  from  a  perform- 
ance which  bored  him. —  The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 
China. 

October  i. — Messages  from  Minister  Conger  con- 
firm the  degradation  of  Prince  Tuan  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Chinese  commission  to 
make  peace  terms  with  the  powers. 
Reports  say  that  the  British  gunboat  Robin 
has  shelled  the  village  of  Luk  Lao  on  the 
Vest  River. 

The  German  minister.  Dr.  Mummvon  Schwar- 
zenstein,  has  arrived  at  Tien-Tsin. 

October  2. -A  German  txpedition  kills  many 
Boxers  and  destroys  a  number  of  Chinese 
villages  south  of  Peking. 

Li  Hung  Chang  has  decided  not  to  go  to  Pe- 
king, but  will  open  negotiations  with  the 
Russian  minister  at  Tien-Tsin. 

October  3.— According  to   a   report  from  Taku, 

Pears' 

What    a    luxury     Pears 
soap  is! 

It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it,  all  sorts  of  stores 
sell  it,  especially  druggist!. 


TV/TACBETH'S  "pearl  top" 
and  "pearl  glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit, 
and  get  the  utmost  light  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 
"  Pearl  top  "  and  "  pearl 
glass  "  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn't 
be  an  expert. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


MAfnFTH.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  HOME 


WITHOUT     MACHINERY 


THIRD     EDITION 
Price,    IO    Cents    (Postpaid.) 

A  little  book,  but  it  contains  ex- 
plicit instructions  which  TEAt  H 
VOU  HOW  to  make  a  powerful 
Chemical  I  attery  Installation  at  a 
very  little  outlay,  so  that  you  can 
have  BRILLIANT  electric  lights 
in  your  residences  for  all  purposes 
WITHOUT  MACHINERY 

The  book    is    thorough  in    few 
words  and  illustrated  with  practical 
diagrams,  formula,  etc  ,  being  writ- 
ten jnderstandingly  for  everybody. 
It    Teaches    Electricity    in    Plain 
Language. 
A  New  York  minister  states  that 
he  is  about  to  lecture  on  electricity 
through  knowledge  obtained  from  this  book 

A  reader  aU  S  Arm v  engineer  1  writes  that  tlrs  book 
TAUGHT  HIM  more  about  ELECTRICITY  than  his 
entire  library  of  electrical  books 

Decorate  your  children's  XMAS  TREES  with  small 
electric  lights  at  little  expense  The  writer  of  '■  Flectric 
Light  Home  '  has  received  SEVEN  AWARDS  for  his 
many  inventions.     Address 

JAS.    H.   MASON, 

170-2  West  Broadway,  Dept.  7,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


?' 


N£V£R  f ALLS' 

is  a  phrase  which  was  suggested  to  us  from  the  con 
tints  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  in 
praise  of 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

\111i  it.  m -t-ms  to  sum  up  i ho  whole  question  of  Il- 
lumination. Until  you  have  used  tin.-  remai  table 
lamp  .vou  can  never  understand  how  radically 
different  it  is  fiom  nil  others,  but  we  can  give 
you  a  bare  Idea  by  saying  thai  while  more  biil 
1 1. -int  than  gas  or  electricity  II  gives  no  mor»  heal 
and  burns  but  eighteen  cents'  worth  of  oil  ■■> 
month,  Furthermore,  i<  never  sim  Ices,  smells  or 
rata  out  of  order,  requires  almost  no  care,  and 
throws  all  the  lik'ht  directly  downward  because 
oi  Its  great  feature. 

"MMMMKSIIAIMIW  " 

Thousands    In    use   In   homes,   stores    offices, 

churches,  hal's,  factories,  etc.  Pend  for  Catalogue 

\v.  Khnwlng  all  stVes  from  31. so  up. 

Till:  ANGLE  I. A  Til'  CO., :«  Turk  Flare.  Kew  York. 
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the  seizure  of  Shan-Hai-Kwan   was  effected 
by  the  British. 
An  attack  on  Pao-Ting-Fu   is   being  prepared 
by  the  allied  troops. 

October  4.— The  withdrawing  of  the  American 
troops  is  in  progress. 
It  is  reported  that  the  imperial  court  has  al- 
ready been  removed  to  Si-Ngan-Fu. 
The  Empress-Dowager  has  ordered  that  elabo- 
rate funeral  honors  be  paid  to  Baron  von 
Ketteler. 

October  5— Li  Hung  Chang,  after  an  interview 
with  M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian  minister  at 
Tien-Tsin,  decides  to  go  to  Peking,  accom- 
panied by  a  Russian  admiral  and  escort. 

October  6.—  The  Russians  have  evacuated  the 
Summer  Palace  at  Peking,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Japanese  troops  from  China 
has  begun. 
Li  Hung  Chang  has  ordered  the  release  and 
sale  escort  to  Peking  of  the  Belgian  engi- 
neers and  missionaries  who  have  been 
hemmed  in  at  Pao-Ting-Fu  for  several 
weeks. 

October  7.— Li  Hung  Chang  has  started  on  his 
journey  from  Tien-  Tsin  to  Peking. 

South  Africa. 

October  3.—  Lord  Roberts  reports  the  loss  of  a 
eoavoy  ;  12  out  of  60  men  escaped  ;  a  Boer 
leader  surrendered  to  General  Paget. 

October  6. — The  reported  presence  of  General 
De  Wer  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  has  caused  much  excitement  ; 
Lord  Roberts  reports  that  16,000  Boers  are 
prisoners  and  that  the  number  is  increasing. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

October  1. — Of  1-52  members  of  Parliament  cho- 
sen in  Great  Britain,  the  Conservatives 
elected  93 ;  the  Unionists,  8  ;  the  Liberals 
13  ;  the  Nationalists,  8. 

October  2,— The  second  day's  polling  in  the  Brit- 
ish elections  results  favorably  to  the  Con- 
servatives ;  Arthur  Balfour  was  reelected. 

The  Peruvian  cabinet  resigns. 

Prince  Albert  of  Belgium  and  the  Duchess 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  are  married  at  Munich. 

It  is  announced  that  Melbourne  will  be  the  cap- 
ital of  confederated  Australia. 

The  corner-stone  for  the  new  bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  laid  at  Quebec. 

Philippines :  General  MacArthur  reports  the 
death  of  Second  Lieutenant  Max  Wagner, 
kille.l  between  Paris  and  Santa  Barbara, 
Island  of  Panay. 

October  4  — Thedav's  polling  throughout  Great 
Britain  continues  to  show  Conservative 
gains. 
A  Caracas,  Venezuela,  despatch  says  that  all 
war  taxes  on  importations  from  foreign 
countries  have  been  abrogated. 

October  5.  The  day's  polling  in  England  results 
so  far  in  23  seats  for  the  Conservatives,  and 
15  seats  for  the  Labor  candidates  and  Nation- 
ali- 
There  were  20,000  spectators  at  the  40  produc- 
tions of  the  Passion  Play  at  Over-Ammergau. 
The  admission  receipts  totaled  1.200.000 
marks  ;  and  the  villagers  received  from  the 
visitors  about  4,000,000  marks  (mark  =  24 
cents). 

The  Italian  Government  sends  to  Washington 

a  protest  against  "excessive  libertv"  accord- 
ed to  Anarchists  in  the -United  States.  - 

October  6.  -Marked  agricultural  prosperity  is 
reported  throughout  the  cane  and  sugar  dis- 
tricts of  Cuba  ;  within  three  days  i,S6j  Span- 
ish immigrants  arrived  at  Havana. 

October  7.  —  Philippines :  Mabini,  founder  of  the 
so-called  Filipino  Government,  has  been  re- 
leased from  imprisonment  in  Manila  by  the 
Americans;  insurgents  are  concentrating  in 
Northern  Luzon. 
Another  case  of  bubonic  plague,  in  a  hitherto 
free  district,  ij  reported  w. 

Domestic. 

sidential  Campaign  : 

October  1.— Senator  Lodge,  in  a  speech  in  Phila- 
delphia, says  the  real  paramount  issue  isthat 
of  ordered  liberty. 

The  Prohibitionists  of  Rhode  Island  name 
their  Presidential  electors. 


.THE. 


WANTED 


woboda 
stern 

of  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EXERCISE 

Restores  the  Health, 
Strengthens  the  Heart. 


I  teach  by  mail  with  perfect  success,  my  original  and 
scientific  method  of  Physiological  Exercise,  without  any 
apparatus  whatever  and  requiring  but  a  few  minutes'  time 
in  your  own  room  just  before  retiring.  By  this  condensed 
system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  ten 
minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours  and  it  is 
the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect 
health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind 
and  body. 

PERFECT  HEALTH   means  an  absolute  free- 
dom from  those  ailments  which  a   well  informed  mind  knows  are   directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  a  lack  of  properly  arranged  exercise. 

ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION,  INDIGESTION,  SLEEP- 
LESSNESS, NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  AND  REVITALIZES 
THE   WHOLE   BODY. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 
Orijiuator  and  Sole  Instructor. 


A  Strong  Endorsement  from  fir.  J.  L.  Jones, 

Vice=President  and  Secretary,  Jones  Dry 

Goods  Co.,  of  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  21, 1900. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  Swobodo,  Chicago,  111. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Swoboda:— As  1  have  had  numer- 
ous requests  by  mail  from  different  sections  of 
the  country  to  give  my  ideas  of  your  system  of 
phys  iological  exercise,  I  will  write  you  this  letter 
which  if  you  see  fit,  you  can  have  published,  and 
which  will  prove  1  hope,  an  answer  to  all  these 
inquiries  as  I  am  a  pretty  busy  tn  in. 

On  February  15, 1S9S,  after  years  of  gradual  but 
certain  decline,  physically  and  mentally,  I  had  a 
complete  nervous  prostration  or  collapse.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  sleep  without  medicine  and 
I  went  without  natural  sleep  for  the  period  of 
about  ten  months.  I  tried  tlie  best  physicians  to 
be  had,  traveled  almost  constantly,  being  unable 
to  remain  long  in  one  place,  took  hunting  trips  in 
Colorado  and  a  seacoast  trip  to  Northern  Maine 
with  no  appreciable  result.  I  had  been  constipat- 
ed for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and  had  to 
take  physic  constantly,  never  having  a  natural 
action. 

I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Seested,  business  manager 
of  the  Kansas  Oity  stir,  to  call  on  you  with  mv 
physician,  yon  will  remember,  1  called  and  spent 
two  hours  with  you  and  he  advised  me  to  take 
the  treatment,  as  it  could  do  me  no  harm  and 
might  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  That  was 
on  October  24,  1S9S.  At  that  time  I  felt  sure  I  was 
going  to  lose  my  mind.  I  could  not  sleep  without 
medicine,  was  completely  unfitted  for  business 
or  for  anything  else,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 


function  of  my  body  that  would  work  satisfac- 
torily. Witbin  ttnrty  days  after  beginning  your 
exercise  treatment,  my  constipation  had  gone, 
and  I  have  never  taken  a  physic  since:  within 
sixty  days  I  was  attending  to  considerable  busi- 
ness and  witbin  ninety  days  I  was  at  tuy  desk, 
and  have  grown  stronger  ever  since,  until  to- 
day, I  weigh  more  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life, 
with  not  a  pound  nor  an  ounce  of  surplus 
flesh. 

I  am  in  better  health  than  I  have  ever  been  in 
my  life.  Constipation  gone,  nervous  dyspepsia 
gone,  the  nervous  prostration  feeling  entirely 
eradicated,  and  mv  ability  to  6leep  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  period  in  mv  life. 

Trusting  this  letter  may  be  instrumental  in 
causing  other  sufferers  to  take  hold  of  your  natu- 
ral, rational  line  of  treatment  and  follow  it  to  the 
same  splendid  result  that  the  writer  did,  1  beg  to 
remain,       Yours  with  sincerest  gratitude. 

J.  LOGAN  JOXES. 


Pupils  are  both  sexes  ranging  in  age  from 
fifteen  to  eighty-six  and  all  recommend  the 
system.  Since  no  two  people  are  in  the 
same  physical  condition  individual  instruc- 
tions are  given  in  each  case. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  this  magazine, 
for  full  information  and  convincing  endorse- 
ments from  many  of  America's  leading 
citizens. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

34-36  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


SAVEHY?urFUEL 


BY 

USING 


wasted  up  chimney. 
THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  £2, OO  AND    UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 
33  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


IRWIN 


_Active,  educated  men  to 
represent  us  in  Eastern, 
lie  and  South'—n  States.     Weekly  salary  or 
fixed  guarantee.   In  replying  Rive  age  and  refer- 
ence.    DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York  City.  I 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


Turkish, 

Thermal  or 

Vapor.  1 

BATH   CABINETS  ( 


contain  all  the  best  features 
of  all  the  other  cabinets  with 
several  entirely  new  ones 
making  them  the  ' '  only  per- 
fect Bath  Cabinets." 

Tlo  -  s  place  the  ben- 

efits of  Turkish  Baths  and   oil 
kinds  of  Medicated  and  R  rj 
Vapor  Baths  1  >•'•  of 

everyone  in  th>  ir  otm  home  at  a 
est  of  only  3  cents  per  bath. 
Will  cure  or  relief'-  most  nn 

>tnd  break  nfj  <t  cold  or  the 
grip  imnteiliot' 

Cabinets  from  $5  to  $12.        Catalogue  sent  free. 
AGKNTS  WANTED:  one  sold  1,000  in  four 
months. 
IKWIN   n'F'Q  CO.,  123  Chambers  St.,  N.  N  • 


SeiA/e     Fuel 

The  most  economical  cooking  stove  is  the 

"  Royal  Blue  "  SStTL 

It  burns  kerosene  with  a  pure  blue  flame  at 
a  cost  of  J  cent  an  hour.     Flame 
regulated  like  gas  stove.     Easily 
managed,  never  out  of  or- 
der.   Cooks  anything  a  large 
range  can,  and  does  it  quicker 
and  more  conveniently.      Boils 
agallonofwaterin  i2minutes.  or 
roasts  a 6  lb.  joint  in  60.     Smoke- 
less, odorless,     t 

Send  for  catalogue  "B"  of  Blue  Flame  Stoves  and  Ranges. 

EIMNBBH   NUB   CO.,   197  Fulton  St.,  HW  I0SL 


For  Personal  Comfort, 

Use  the  Improved  v 
burne  Patent  Cuff  Holders 
They  cannot  slip  Instantly 
released.  By  mail.  20 cents  the 
pair,  i  ataluRite  of  scarf  hold- 
ers and  oilier  novelties  made 
with  W.ishburne  fasteners, 
Free. 

ATFKITAN   RIMi  CO.. 
Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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October  2.  — Perry  Belmont  is  nominated  for 
eress  by  the  Democratic  convention  of 
tirs;  New  York  district. 
The  State  Democratic  convention  of  -Massa- 
chusetts nominates  Holier:  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
for  governor  and  adopts  an  anti-Administra- 
tion platform. 

October  v—C.  D.  Proctor  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  new  legislature  of  Vermont. 

October  4. — Governor-elect  W.  W.  Stickney  of 
Vermont  was  inaugurated. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

October  1. — Additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  coal 
strikers  were  made  ;  the  workmen  insisted 
on  recognition  of  the  Mine-Workers'  Union. 

■October  5.  Assurance  were  given  that  all 
isiian  denominations  will  aid  Bishop 
Potter  in  his  movement  against  East  Side 
vice  in  New  York  City. 
According  to  State  Factory  Inspector  Camp- 
bell '  I'enn.  (,  there  were  448,000  more  persons 
emploved  in  Pennsylvania  in  1900  than  in 
1896. 

October  3. — Galveston  sends  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  mayor  of  New  V01  k  City  for  the  gifts 
received  during  the  recenr  storm. 

The  population  of  Arkansas,  the  first  of  the 
Sj  ates  to  be  enumerated,  is  1,311,564.  This  is 
an  increase  over  the  population  in  1S90  of 
183,385,  or  16.25  Per  cent. 

October  4.     The  families  of  the  strikers  in  the 
coal  district  are  suffering  for  want  of  food. 
Richard   Croker   offers   to   aid   Bishop   Potter 
and  the  churches  in  the  suppression  of  vice 
in  New  Vork. 

■October  6.— President  Mitchell  of  the  United 
States  Mine-Workers'  says  that  in  a  conven- 
tion soon  to  be  held  the  miners  will  decide 
whether  or  not  to  return  to  work. 

October  7,— The  population  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  is  411,588.  In  1890  the  population 
was  376,530,  an  increase  of  35,058,  or  9.3  per 
cent. 


A  COMMON   TROUBLE 


Thousands     Suffer     From     it    Without 
Knowing    its    Real    Character. 

No  trouble  is  more  common  or  more  misunder- 
stood than  nervous  dyspepsia.  People  having  it 
think  that  their  nerves  are  to  blame,  are  surprised 
that  they  are  not  cured  by  nerve  medicines  and 
spring  remedies  ;  the  real  seat  of  mischief  is  lost 
sight  of  ;  the  stomach  is  the  organ  to  be  lookedafter. 
Nervous  dyspeptics  often  do  not  have  any  pain 
whatever  in  the  stomach,  nor  perhaps  any  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  stomach  weakness.  Nervous 
dyspepsia  shows  itself  not  in  the  stomach  so  much 
as  in  nearly  every  other  organ  ;  in  some  cases  the 
heart  palpitates  and  is  irregular  ;  in  others,  the 
kidneys  are  affected ;  in  others,  the  bowels  are 
troubled,  with  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  with  the 
accumulation  of  gas.  sour  risings  and  heartburn. 

Mr.  A.  W,  Sharper  of  No.  61  Prospect  St.,  Indian 
apolis,  Ind.,  writes  as  follows:  "A  motive  of  pure 
gratitude  prompts  me  to  write  these  few  lines  re- 
garding the  new  and  valuable  medicine,  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  ner- 
vous dyspepsia  for  the  last  four  years,  have  used 
various  patent  medicines  and  other  remedies  without 
any  favorable  result.  They  sometimes  give  tempor- 
ary relief  until  the  effects  of  the  medicine  wore  off . 
I  attributed  this  to  my  sedentary  habits,  being  a 
bookkeeper,  with  little  physical  exercise,  but  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  the  tablets  have  overcome  all  these 
obstacles,  for  I  have  gained  in  flesh,  sleep  better, 
and  am  better  in  every  way.  The  above  is  written 
not  for  notoriety,  but  is  based  on  actual  facts  " 
Respectfully  yours,  A.  W.  Sharper, 
61  Prospect  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
will  cure  any  stomach  weakness  or  disease  except 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  They  cure  sour  stomach, 
gas.  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  sleeplessness,  palpi- 
tat  ion.  heartburn,  constipation,  and  headaches. 

Send  for  valuable  little  book  on  stomach  diseases 
by  addressing  Stuart  Co  ,  Marshall.  Mich 

All  druggists  sell  full  sized  packages  at  50  cents. 


§TA" 

V#     STAI 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

*  Lugt     Nursery.     OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  ft f>nk  Free.       Resull  *<f  "»»  v:irs  experience. 
STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana.  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES     PAIN 

CURES   DISEASE 
For  reliable  nrfparatus,  correi  p  ind  w  itii 
■dITOSn  i:tlll.;l  t  0FTH1LC0.,  K-MHtettKt,,  Chicago.  111. 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  MONEY 

You  usually  need  it  promptly ;  its  value  is  often  doubled 
if  you  can  get  it  "at  once."    Just  so  in     ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

Promptness  in  the  payment  of  benefit  when  death  occurs 
is  all-important,  and  especial  arrangements  are  made  by 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

To  insure  all  possible  dispatch  in  the  pay- 
ment of  claims.  Usually  payment  is  made 
the  day  proofs  of  death  are  received. 

Nearly  50,000  Claims  were  paid 
during  1899. 

Paid  to  policy-holders        C?G  OCfJ  flOO 
during  1899,  over  q)U,6JU,UUU 

Total  payments  to  pol-   dMO  "7fifl  f\f\f\ 
icy  holders  over         «P^)  '  UU^UKJU 

Write  for  particulars  of  Profit-Sharing  Policies. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  508. 

tB}\KOHTZ  AND   KOCKELH"RN. 

From  the  Munich  Tourney. 

Black — Four  Pieces. 


« 


I  ^  wB 
i  H 


i 


White — Six  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  502. 
Key-move,  Q  —  Kt  4. 
No.  503. 
Kt— R  5  ch               BxP,  mate 
3- 


B-Kt  3 
K— K  4 


P— 13  3  (must; 
Kt-K  8ch             BxP,  mate 
3- 


POINTS  ON  PENCILS 

vary  as  much  as  do  the  pencils  themselves,  from 
very  good  to  very  bad. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  put  an  artistic  point  on 
your  pencil   but  if  you  buy 

DIXON'S 

AMERICAN    GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 

the  point  will  last  and  the  pencil  work  smoothly 
and  satisfactorily  as  long  as  the  lead  is  exposed. 
Do  not  court  annoyance  by  using  the  cheap  pencils 
commonly  sold,  but  insist  on  Dixon's  and  have 
the  best 

THE  GRADE  NEVER  VARIES 
Ask  for  them  at  your  dealers  ;   if  not  obtainable 
mention  Literary  Digest  and  send  16  cents  for 

samples  worth  double. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO..  Jersey  City.  N.  1. 


Q-Bsqch         P—  B  3  (must) 


"33,000 
In  Use" 

American  Typewriter  Co., 


Well   I  am  Delighted  ! 

After  scribbling  for  Years  tot)  utl  that  with  I 

THE  AMERICAN 
$10  TYPEWRITER 

can  have  up-to-date  business  methods  I 
at  Bach  sinr.ll  1  art. 

It  is  as  irt  II  made  as  the 
I  priced    inachinna,  f 
1   t    mora   Minpli'.      Has  I 
stood  tV  test ,  seven  years  | 
without  a  competitor. 

Catalog  and  sample  | 
of  work  free. 
Hacked  BldR,  New  York 


SENT  FREE   AND   PREPAID. 

To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
permanently  The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Bufl 
N  Y  will  -.,nd  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine  1  R  I.I  and  PR  1  PAID  to  any  reader  of  Literary 
DIGEST  It  is  a  specific  for  all  kidi  ey  bladder  and  pros 
tate  troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 


Ben  1  for 

Free 
Booklet 
on  Be 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO 


CURES 
Whooping -Cough 
t  iroup,  1  latarrfi. 

iin!  nil  I  olds 

180  Fulton  Street.  N.  Y. 


Duplicate 

Wbist 

Tables... 
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Q-Bs 


2. 


Q-Q6 


Kt— Q  7  ch 

Q  x  Q,  mate 

Any 
Q-B  5  ch 

Kt— Q  7  mate 

K  x  Q  (must) 
Q-B  3  ch 

3- 

Kt — K  4,  mate 
3- 

Kt— Q  6  KxQ  (must) 

R<~>th  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  I.W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa"; 
C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  \V.  Va.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  .Mass.;  H.  \V.  Barry,  Boston  ;  W.  \\\, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  M.  Bukofzer,  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhaha,  S.  C;  the  Rev.  G; 
Dobbs.  New  Orleans;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.. 
H.  A  S  ade  Mahomet,  111 . ;  H.Meyer,  Milwaukee; 
H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  X.  H. 

502(onlv):  P.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  Prof.  R.  H.  Dabney, 
University  of  Virginia;  F.  B.  Osgood,  N'orth  Con- 
wav,  N.  H.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  J. 
H.  Louden,  Bloomington.  111.;  A.  G.  Beer,  Ash- 
land, O.;  the  Rev,  A.  De  R.  Meares,  Hyattsville, 
Md. 

Comments  (502):  "A  curious  (Kuijers)  jumble, 
solved  in  a  tumble' — I.  W.  B.;  "A  beauty" —  M. 
M.;  "Pretty  fair,  but  not  astonishingly  original '" 
-  H.  W.  B  ;  "Interesting,  despite  the  very  obvious 
key  and  occasional  duals"— W.  \V.,  "Above  par 
—J.  (i.  L. ;  "Ranks  well  amongst  2-ers" — G.  D  : 
"Charming'' — F.  S.  F.;  "Very  beautiful  piece  of 
work,  equal  to  many  3-ers  in  difficulty.  Neater 
and  less  cumbersome  than  other  compositions  in 
which  the  sliding  Castle  idea  has  been  used'" — \V. 
R.  C;  "Stronger  than  499" — b.  M.  M. 

(503):  "The  key  is  admirably  concealed"-  I.  W. 
B. ;  "Fine  problem  with  good  key" — C.  R.  O.; 
"Should  have  had  trouble  to  decide  which  was 
more  worthy  of  first,  this  yem  or  501 '" — M.  M.;  "In- 
genious, tho  somewhat  monotonous  Does  not 
compose  favorably  with  501" — H.  W.  B.;  "While 
there  are  some  very  good  mates,  there  is  little 
variety.  The  'try,'  B — 1<  2,  is  a  perfect  'try'' 
W.  W. ;  "A  wonderful  displav  of  Kt'swork"  -  M. 
B.;  "Difficult  and  beautiful''— J.  G.  L.;  "Praise- 
worthv,  but  not  prize-worthy" — G.  D.:  "Easier 
than  50."— W.  B.  M. 

Concerning  503,  many  solvers  failed  to  get  the 
solution  because  they  did  not  place  the  B  on  the 
right  square,  and  the  only  square  that  will  do  the 
work.  Every  square  on  the  diagonal,  except  B  4, 
was  tried,  even  B  x  P  The  fact  that  Kt  3  is  the 
only  square  speaks  well  for  the  problem  ;  and  it 
was  almost  as  difficult  to  find  the  answer  to  B — R 
2,  B  — B  6,  B  x  P.  as  to  discover  the  remarkably  fine 
continuate  after  Black's  1  Kt— Q  6. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  M. 
and  Miss  Emma  C.  Cram,  Wilton,  N.  H.,  got  499. 
W.  \V.  got  501. 

The    Latest    Defense   in  the   Ruy  Lopez. 

In  the  Ruy  Lopez,  the  defense  is  supposed  to 
begin  with  Black's  3d  move.  There  are  four  recog- 
nized defenses  :  1,  the  Berlin.  Kt— K  B  3,  followed 
by  Kt  x  P  ;  2,  the  Loewenthal,  P— Q  R  3  ;  3,  the 
Steinitz,  P — Q  3;  4,  the  Reeves  Counter  Gambit, 
P — K  B  4.  The  Berlin  Defense  is  played,  prob- 
ably, more  than  any  other  by  the  experts;  while 
the  Loewenthal  has  not  been  discarded.  The 
Steinitz  and  Reeves  Counter  Gambit  are  seldom 
used.  In  the  Schaclizeitnng^  Professor  Berger  ad- 
vocates an  entirely  new  move,  P— K  Kt  4. 
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Game  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 

Pillsblrv  Beats  Tschigorin. 

Petroff's  Defense. 

TSCHIGORIN. 

ite. 
1P-K4 
2  Kt-K.  B  3 
3H- 
4B-U  3 

5  ktX    P 

6  Castles 
7P-O.B4 
8  O  Kt-ii  3 
gPx  Kt 

10  P-B  4(a) 

11  Q-B2 
i;i   txP 

13  Ktx  B(b) 

14  P-B  5 

15  IS-K.  B  4 
10  P-B  4 
'7B-K5 

18  Qx  B 

19  Q-K  Kt3 

20  P  x  K  t 

21  K— R  sq 

Notes  from  The  Evening-  Post,  New  York. 
Better  to  exchange  Knights  first. 
Q— K  4  is  much  stronger. 

(c)  A  routine  move,  which,  however,  is  here  out 
of  place,  and  directly  jeopardizes  victory.  He 
should  have  played  "this  R— K  sq.  Compare 
Black's  twentv-third  move. 

(d)  If  P  x  BP  White  wins  by  27  Q  x  R  ch,  K  x  Q; 
28  P  -K  7.  But,  strange  to  say,  both  parties  over- 
looked that  Black  could  simply  take  the  R,  threat- 
ening mate. 

(ei  Threatening  Q—Kt  8. 

(£)  K-Ktsq,  Q-Q5;  39Q-B5,  QxQ;  4oRx'Q, 
R  x  P,  and  wins  easily. 

A  Battle  Royal. 

In  Memoriam.— Vienna,  1873. 

Ruy  Lopez. 


PILLSBURV. 

TSCHIGORIN 

PILLS  BI'RV. 

Black. 

White. 

Bla, 

P— K  4 

22  Q  R-ysqQ  x  B  P 

Kt— K  B  3 

(c) 

Kt  x  P 

23  R— B  4 

QR-Qsq! 

P— Q  4 

24  R  — K  sq 

R-Q  5 

B-0  3 

25  P-B  6 

R-K   Kt  sq 

Castles 

26  P-K  6 

P  x   K  P  (d) 

1'     Q  B  3 

27  R  x  R 

Q  x  R 

Kt  x  Kt 

28  P— B  7 

K— K  B  sq 

Kt-Q2 
Kt-i?3 

29  R-K  BsqQ— Q  sq 
(e) 

PxP 

30  Q-K  3 

P-K  4! 

B— K  3 

31  Q  x  R  P 

Q-K2 

0  x  Kt 

32  P-K  R3 

P— K  Kt  3 

B-Q4 

S3  Q-R  S 

K-Kt2 

Q-O2 

34  R  —  K  sq 

R  x  P 

B-K5! 

35  R  »  1' 

R-B  8ch 

B  x  B 

36  K  — R2 

Q-0  3 

Kt— Kt  s 

37P-Kt  3 

R-B  7ch 

ktx  B 

,S  K  -RSq(0Q-0  8  ch 

Q-Qsch 
K— R  sq 

19  R— K  sq 

y— B6ch 

40  Resigns. 

ANDERSSE.V.            STEIN1TZ. 

ANDERSSEN. 

STEIN'ITZ. 

White.            Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1 P-K 4        P— K4 

23  y  R-K  l!sc 

Q-Kt5ch 

2  Kt— K  B  3  Kt— O  B  3 

24  K— Q  sq 

P-R  5 

3  B-Kt  s       P-Q  R  3 

25  R— K  2 

p-y  B4 

4B-R4         Kt-B  3 

26  Kt— B  sq 

P-B  5! 

5  P-Q 3         P-Q  3 

27  P-R  3 

Q-K  2 

6  B  x  Ktch    Px  B 

28  P—  kt  4(f) 

P— B  6 

7  P-K  R3(a)P— K  Kt  3 

29  y — R  sq 

Q-Kt4 

8Kt— P.3       B-KKt2 

3oR(Bsq)-B2 

P-B  4  (k) 

9  B— K  3        Q  R— Kt  sq 

31  KPxBPPxP 

10  P— 0  Kt  3  P— 0  B  4  (b) 

,2  P-R  4 

Q-Kt  3 

I.Q-Q2        P-KR3 

33  Kt  x  B  P 

B  x  Kt 

12  P— K  Kt  4  Kt— Kt  sq 

34PxB 

R  x  BP 

i3CasdesCj  R  Kt-K  2 

5  Kt — K  2 

Q  R-K  B  sq 

14  Kt  —  K  2      Kt— B  3 

36  y-  R  2 

y— p.  2 

15Q-B3  ,'c)  Vt-Q5 

57  R-R  3 

K— R2 

16  Kt(P.  3)— Castles  (d) 

j8  Kt— Kt  sq 

B-B  3 

Kt  sq 

35  K     K  2 

R— K  Kt  sq 

i7Kt-Kt3     P.— K  3 

40  k — B  sq 

B— K2 

18  Kt  (Kt  sq)  Q— 0  2 

ii  Kt— K  2 

R— R  4 

—  K  2 

42  P-B  4 

P.  x  R  P 

19  D  x  Kt  (e)  P,  Px  B 

43  R(B  2)-B  3 

P-K  5 

20  0— Ktz      P— y  R  4 

,4  P  x  P 

Q—Kt  3 

21  K— y  2       P-0  4 

45  Kt— Kt  3 

Bx  Kt 

22  P— K  B  3    y— K  2 

Resigns. 

Notes  {.condensed)  by  Steinitz. 
(a)  7. .,  P— O  4  we  believe  better.    The  line  of  play 
adopted  by  the  defense  shows  that  the  open  file 
and   two   lis   are   sufficient    recompense    for    the 
double  P. 
1  bi  This  and  his  next  five  moves  are  part  of  one 
place  Kt  at  Q  5.     But  he  had  to  provide 
14  1 ,  as  soon  as  he  plaved  Kt — K  2. 
(ci  If  15...  P— y  B  3,  still "Kt-y  5;  and  recover 
the  piece  if  P  x  Kt. 

Black    altogether    neglects    the    old-school 

maxim    of   rapid    development,  and   has   deferred 

:ng  until  obtaining  possession  of  the  adverse 

r  with  his  Kt.     While  has,  at  best,  a  difficult 

and  defensive  game. 

' •■)  After  this  exchange,  which  could  be  delaved 
but  hardly  avoided,  Black  has  much  the  better 
game. 

This   effects  his  purpose  of  shutting  up  the 
'  se   O.     If    White   exchanges  Pawns,  he  sub- 
jects himself  to  a  still  stronger  attack. 

It    he    exchanges   both    Pawns,  Black  cquall v 

IS  the  advantage  afterward  bv  P— K  P.  4,  or  bv 

'  possession  of  y  B  file  with  R. 

fgi   Having  practically  got     rid   of  adverse    Q, 

Black   concentrates  his  attack  on  the  other  wing:, 

and  by  steady  pressure  breaks  through,  tho  with 

difficulty. 


Tli  <• 

awaid 


R  o  <•  heater 

at 


'  1    >.  ■■  s  1  ■■  r      H  »  il  i  a  t  n  r     received     the 
Paris,    further    proof    of    its    superiority. 
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Mrs.  John  Da%ridson,  Charleston,  W.  Va 1.00 

Christian  Endeavorer,  Cincinnati,  O .50 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 

COAL  STRIKE. 

THE  predictions  of  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
strike,  which  were  made  with  such  confidence  a  few  days 
ago.  do  not  now  seem  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Interest  last  week 
chiefly  centered  around  the  miners'  convention  in  Scranton,  at 
which  over  eight  hundred  delegates  were  present  who  expressed 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  ten-per-cent.  increase  offered,  pro- 
vided the  companies  agree  to  maintain  the  new  rate  until  next 
April  and  also  to  abolish  the  sliding  scale  in  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill  districts.  As  the  operators  show  but  little  disposition 
to  agree  to  the  demands  made  by  the  convention,  it  is  feared 
that  the  settlement  of  the  strike  may  be  postponed  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  the  belief  is  expressed  by  many  papers  that  the 
employers  will  have  to  make  still  further  concessions.  President 
Mitchell,  in  addressing  the  convention,  said: 

"  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  operators  have  recog- 
nized your  demands  for  better  conditions  of  employment,  and 
have  offered  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  in  your  wages.  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  advance  is  not  satisfactory  to  you.  You 
have  felt,  and  with  justice,  that  a  definite  period  of  time  should 
be  named  during  which  this  advance  should  remain   in  force. 


Your  experience  where  wages  are  based  on  a  sliding  scale  has 
been  so  unsatisfactory  to  you  that  you  believe  that  the  sliding 
method  of  determining  wages  should  be  abolished  ;  you  also  be- 
lieve that  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  obeyed  by  the  coal 
companies,  and  wages  be  paid  twice  each  month,  you  reserving 
the  right  of  spending  your  earnings  wherever  you  choose. 
Whether  it  is  better  at  this  time  to  insist  upon  a  compliance  with 
all  your  demands  is  a  question  which  you  who  are  most  inter- 
ested are  called  upon  to  decide.  Personally,  I  have  hoped  that 
we  should  be  able  at  some  time  to  establish  the  same  method  of 
adjusting  wage  differences  as  now  exists  in  the  bituminous  coal 
regions,  where  employers  and  miners'  delegates  meet  in  joint 
interstate  convention,  and,  like  prudent,  sensible  business  men, 
mutually  agree  upon  a  scale  of  wages  which  remains  in  force  for 
one  year,  thus  removing  the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and 
even  yet  I  believe  that  in  future  years  the  anthracite  operators 
will  accept  this  humane  and  progressive  method  of  treating  with 
their  employees." 

The  rejection  of  the  employers'  offer  by  President  Mitchell  and 
the  miners  is  severely  criticized  in  some  quarters.  The  miners 
should  remember,  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.),  that  "a 
certain  gain  is  far  better  than  continued  conflict  with  all  its  haz- 
ards of  loss."  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  is  sur- 
prised that  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  should  be  attacked,  for 
"when  it  was  adopted  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  panacea  for  dis- 
putes about  the  rate  of  wages."     This  paper  continues  : 

"  Mr.  Mitchell's  ideal  remedy,  that  of  holding  joint  conventions 
of  miners  and  operators  each  year  to  fix  prices  for  the  coming 
}rear,  involves  such  recognition  of  the  Mine  "Workers'  Union  as 
the  operators  will  avoid  if  possible.  It  is  employed  in  the  bitu- 
minous regions,  and  insures  annual  contentions,  with  threats  of 
strikes,  if  not  a  closing  of  the  mines  while  wages  are  being  ad- 
justed. .  .  .  The  quick  way  to  end  the  strike  would  be  to  accept 
the  ten  per  cent,  increase  and  provide  for  arbitration  of  the  other 
questions  about  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Columbus  Dispatch  (Rep.)  points  out 
that  the  miners  will  not  even  gain  a  clear  ten-per-cent.  advance 
by  accepting  the  compromise  offer.     It  says  : 

"As  a  rule, a  miner  digs  six  loads  of  coal  a  day,  for  which  he 
receives  $6.30.  Out  of  this  he  pays  the  wages  of  his  helper,  av- 
eraging Si. 25  a  day,  and  the  cost  of  power,  oil,  and  repair  of 
tools.  The  amount  that  he  has  left  for  himself  varies  with  the 
number  of  helpers  and  the  amount  of  powder  and  oil  used,  and 
is  said  to  average  about  $2.30.  Ten  per  cent,  advance  would 
give  the  miner  63  cents  more  a  day,  but  out  of  that  he  must  pay 
his  helper  a  ten-per-cent.  advance  or  12^  cents  ;  if  he  has  two, 
25  cents.  Thus,  the  miner's  real  advance  in  wages  would  be 
only  3S  cents  or  a  little  over  six  per  cent. 

"There  is,  however,  another  considerable  item  of  gain  for  the 
miner,  on  the  face  of  the  proposition,  in  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  powder  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  a  keg.  But  there  is  some  un- 
certainty about  this,  in  that  some  of  the  operators  have  intimated 
that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  powder  is  to  be  figured  as 
a  part  of  the  ten-per-cent.  increase.  ...  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  operators  to  make  their  offer  with  frankness  and  in  the  plain- 
est possible  terms,  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  and 
needless  friction." 

The  Schuylkill  region  was  the  scene  of  bloodshed  last  week, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  miners  to  close  the  Oneida  col- 
lieries. In  the  ensuing  melee,  a  mining  engineer  was  killed  and 
over  twenty  men  on  both  sides  were  wounded.  The  Baltimore 
.  Imerican  (Rep.)  comments  on  the  increasing  frequency  of  these 
riotous  outbreaks,  and  the  Buffalo  Express   (Rep.)  calls  atten- 
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tion  to  the  fact  that  the  troubles  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
previous  conflict  at  Shenandoah,  were  caused  by  foreigners— 
mostly  Hungarians.     The  latter  paper  adds  : 

"It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  there  have  not  been 
more  of  these  conflicts,  and  some  credit  for  this  must  be  given  to 
the  strike  leaders,  who  have  in  several  instances  discouraged 
marching.  The  prompt  appearance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard  after  the  first  fatality  also  had  a  strong  influence 
in  keeping  the  men  quiet.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
soldiers  were,  as  a  rule,  welcomed  by  the  English-speaking  mi- 
ners, who  have  a  respect  for  law  and  order.  They  use  their  per- 
suasive powers  on  men  who  continue  to  work,  but  their  demon- 
strations stop  short  of  stone-throwing  and  assault.  It  should 
also  be  considered  that  there  has  not  yet  been  any  general  suf- 
fering from  cold  or  want  of  food.  That  would  inevitably  come  if 
the  strike  were  continued  much  longer,  for  the  miners  must  be 
near  the  end  of  their  funds. " 

The  wider  aspects  of  the  strike  and  the  many  problems  in- 
volved still  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  press 
throughout   the   country.     The    Memphis     Commercial  Appeal 

(Dem.)  asserts  that  the  strike  has  already  assumed  international 
importance,  and  that  sooner  or  later  almost  every  nation  will 
feel  the  effects  of  it.  Not  only  will  the  price  of  coal  in  this  coun- 
try be  raised,  it  says,  but  exports  will  be  checked,  and  perhaps 
a  new  market  opened  for  the  product  of  Southern  collieries.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  one  great 
lesson  is  taught  by  the  strike,  namely,  the  need  of  closer  per- 
sonal relations  between  employer  and  employed.  It  instances 
the  Markle  case  as  an  example  of  humane  and  considerate  treat- 
ment of  the  miners,  and  contrasts  conditions  at  the  Yeddo  col- 
lieries with  the  results  that  too  often  follow  from  corporation  rule 
and  its  system  of  overseers  and  superintendents.     The  Scranton 

Truth  (Ind.)  pays  tribute  to  the  growing  influence  of  the  labor 
union.  "Whatever  view  the  big  corporations  might  be  inclined 
to  take  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  at  the  outset,"  it  says,  "they 
must  now  admit  that  it  has  exercised  more  power  in  three  weeks 
than  any  other  labor  movement  ever  seen  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion." The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  commenting  on  the 
strike  from  yet  another  point  of  view,  declares : 

"No  one  can  view  the  general  railroad  situation  without  re- 
gretting the  condition  of  ineffectiveness  into  which  our  Interstate 


Commerce  Commission  has  fallen,  so  that  no  governmental 
agency  now  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  monopolistic  tenden- 
cies of  railroad  combinations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  Con- 
gress assembles  in  December,  with  the  national  campaign  suc- 
cessfully passed,  the  party  in  power  will  courageously  take  hold 
of  this  issue  in  the  interest  of  the  larger  public.  It  is  unwise  for 
the  Republicans,  as  the  party  of  business  stability,  to  give  any 
reasonable  occasion  for  Populistic  clamor  to  grow  under  its  feet. 
The  best  security  of  our  social  order  in  the  future  is  on  all  occa- 
sions to  take  the  underpinning  out  from  the  agitator's  platform 
by  such  legislation  as  will  secure  equal  rights  and  fair  opportu- 
nities." 


Women  in  the  Election.— In  the  State  of  Idaho  this  year 
the  women  will  for  the  first  time  participate  in  a  Presidential 
election.  In  three  other  States — Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming — 
the  women  will  vote.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  ; 

"  The  vote  that  they  cast  is  large,  but  to  a  considerable  extent 
is  not  at  all  important,  for  the  cleavage  in  the  female  vote  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  male  on  national  questions.  Politicians  have 
observed  that  the  wife  votes  as  does  the  husband,  the  sister  fol- 
lows the  brother,  and  the  daughter  the  father,  while  the  girl  who 
has  no  male  relatives  seeks  the  advise  of  her  closest  male  friend. 
So  the  practical  politicians  of  the  States  named  make  no  special 
attempt  to  corral  the  votes  of  the  women  on  national  questions, 
striving  only  by  due  attentions  and  courtesies  not  to  alienate  it. 

"Since  1896  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling-off  of,  the  in- 
terest of  women  in  elections.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that 
scarcely  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  vote  will  use 
their  privilege.  The  novelty  has  apparently  worn  off,  and  the 
sensible  women  are  satisfied  to  let  the  men  do  their  duty  at  the 
polls,  without  any  outside  influence.  The  great  benefit  that  the 
female  vote  has  been  to  the  Western  States  which  have  adopted 
it  more  than  makes  up  for  any  lack  of  interest  at  the  present 
time.  It  has  brought  order  and  lawful  behavior  at  the  polling- 
booths  and  it  has  forced  the  parties  to  put  up  men  of  pure  moral 
and  business  character.  These  two  things  alone  have  been  of 
tremendous  advantage  to  the  West,  and  while  the  women  there 
may  not  all  vote,  the  fact  that  they  have  the  power  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  knock  out  any  candidate  that  they  do  not  approve  of 
forces  the  leaders  to  greater  caution  than  they  used  in  the  old 
days. 

"Altogether,  woman's  suffrage  has  been  a  success  in  the  West. 
It  has  been  a  power  for  good  and  it  continues  to  be  a  restraining 


BRVAN'S    ROAD    TO    THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 

—  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


NOT  A  SUCCESS  AS  A   HYPNOTIST. 

—  The  Kansas  City  Times. 
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influence  of  a  kind  that  is  most  welcome  to  the  better  element  of 
society. " 

MORE     POLITICAL     UTTERANCES     FROM 
PROMINENT    MEN. 

THE  Republican  press,  which  accept  every  Gold  Democrat's 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  McKinley  as  an  added  proof 
that  Bryan  has  not  won  back  the  Democrats  who  bolted  in  1896, 
had  two  occasions  of  rejoicing  last  week  in  published  statements 
from  Judge  Wheeler  H.  Peckham  and  ex-Ambassador  Wayne 
MacVeagh.  Judge  Peckham  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  disa- 
greement between  President  Cleveland  and  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate ;  he  would  be  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
if  the  Senate  had  not,  at  the  instigation  of  Senator  David  B. 
Hill,  in  1S94,  refused  to  confirm  his  appointment.  Mr.  Mac- 
Veagh was  Attorney-General  in  President  Garfield's  Cabinet, 
but  supported  Mr.  Cleveland  for  the  Presidency  in  1892,  and  was 
appointed  by  him  as  Ambassador  to  Italy.  Mr.  MacVeagh  says 
in  a  lecter  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  that  his  con- 
trolling reason  for  supporting  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  "  is  the 
unwillingness  I  feel  to  intrust  the  government  of  the  country  to 
the  men  who  now  represent  and  control  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation, standing  as  they  do  upon  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896." 
He  thinks  that  the  "deplorable  consequences  "  in  the  Philippines 
which  have  followed  the  war  with  Spain  "would  have  followed 
just  the  same,  in  my  opinion,  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  President." 
He  follows  this  statement  with  another  to  the  effect  that  a  vote 
for  President  McKinley  can  not  be  construed  as  an  indorsement 
of  the  Philippine  policy  : 

"Nor  can  I  believe  anybody  with  ordinary  common  sense  is  in 
danger  of  regarding  President  McKinley 's  reelection  as  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  war  in  the  Philippines.  Indeed,  I  need  only 
mention  Senator  Hoar  and  Senator  Hale  in  Congress,  and  ex- 
President  Harrison  and  ex-Senator  Edmunds  out  of  it,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vast  number  of  anti-imperialists  who  are  sup- 
porting the  Republican  nominees,  to  show  the  futility  of 
pretending  that  their  election  will  be  treated  as  an  approval  of 
a  policy  to  which  so  many  of  their  supporters  are  irreconcilably 
opposed.  The  larger  the  anti-imperialist  vote  for  President 
McKinley,  the  sooner  will  the  nation  return  to  its  true  mission, 
that  of  developing  the  rich  and  great  American  continent  and 


dedicating  it  to  liberty  and  peace  ;  and  its  seems  to  me  the  pres- 
ent tendency  of  President  McKinley 's  mind  can  be  discerned  in 
the  true  American  policy  he  is  now  pursuing  in  China 

Judge  Peckham,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  says  of  Mr.  Bryan's  aims: 

"In  my  judgment,  to  have  them  or  any  of  them  attained  would 
be  unmixed  and  unqualified  evil.  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  platform 
propose  practically  nothing  else.  He  has  no  plan  as  to  the  Phil- 
ippines which  differs  in  kind,  tho  it  may  in  degree,  from  that  of 
Mr.  McKinley.  He  invites  us  to  nothing  but  the  dish  of  horrors 
of  16  to  1,  a  reorganized  court,  and  the  mob-rule  of  strikers.  .  .  . 
I  think  that  anti-imperialism  or  anti-expansion  may  safely  wait 
until  after  this  election,  and  that  all  who  opposed  Bryan  in  1896, 
and  all  who  recognize  the  abominable  character  of  his  doctrines, 
should  now  put  forth  every  energy,  once  and  for  all,  to  so  over- 
whelm him  that  we  may  have  time  and  ability  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  Part}-,  without  at  the  same 
time  presenting' principles  and  candidates  more  objectionable 
than  theirs. " 

On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  and  psychology  in  Yale  University,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world  an  ardent  anti-imperialist 
as  a  result  of  his  personal  investigations  into  conditions  in  the 
far  East.  In  an  interview  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  tho  he  does  not  indicate  how  he  will  vote  next  month,  he 
declares  that  "the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  retaining  the 
Philippines  is  entirely  unjustifiable,"  that  it  "was  wrong  from 
the  very  beginning  "  and  is  "impolitic,  immoral,  and  contrary  to 
all  of  our  traditions. "  Indeed,  he  says  that  "the  history  of  the 
world  shows  that  in  every  case  where  a  higher  tribe  was  tried  to 
subjugate  a  lower  one,  the  lower  one  pulls  the  other  down  to  its 
level,"  and  he  believes  that  "this  is  seen  in  the  history  of  our 
own  troops  in  the  Philipipnes."     He  goes  on  : 

"The  Philippines  can  learn  to  govern  themselves  just  as  we 
have  learned  to  govern  ourselves.  They  are,  for  that  matter, 
better  prepared  than  were  we  a  few  centuries  ago.  Just  see 
what  the  Japanese  have  done  in  the  last  century  in  adapting 
themselves  to  modern  civilization.  No  troops  in  China  have  be- 
haved themselves  more  splendidly  than  have  the  Japanese.  Yet 
it  is  but  fifty  )-ears  ago  that  they  were  in  the  dark  ages.  There 
is  probably  much  the  same  blood  among  many  of  the  higher  Fili- 
pinos that  there  is  in  the  Japanese.     We  might  have  given  the 


THEY  CAN'T  WAKE   HIM  UP. 


—  The  Detroit  Nevus. 


A  FELLOW  MUST  HAVE  AN    AWFUL  NEKVE  10   DO   AN'   A'  T   I.IKE  THIS. 

—  T/ie  J/i/i/ieaJ>o/is  Tribune. 
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Filipinos  some  such  friendly  assurance  as  we  gave  the  Cubans. 
People  are  going  to  be  deceived  who  think  that  the  end  is  com- 
ing quickly.  The  chances  are  that  the  Filipinos  will  always 
keen  in  rebellion  till  they  either  have  self-government  or  are  ex- 
terminated. 

"The  question  which  is  on  trial  in  this  country  is  whether  we 
are  fit  ourselves  for  self-government.  We  don't  need  to  take 
any  more  government  jobs  on  our  hands." 

Another  anti-imperialist  is  President  Valentine  of  the  Well s- 
Fargo  Express  Company,  and  the  Democratic  press  are  pointing 
to  him  as  a  capitalist  "who  sees  no  menace  to  business  prosper- 
ity." as  the  Kansas  City  Times  (Dem.)  puts  it,  "in  the  election 
of  an  honest  and  incorruptible  statesman  like  William  Jennings 
Bryan  to  the  Presidency."  Mr.  Valentine  says,  in  a  recently 
published  statement : 

"Mr.  Bryan  has  ranged  himself  and  the  great  party  behind 
him  on  the  right  side  of  the  debate.  He  throws  the  whole  organ- 
ized power  of  the  Democracy  into  the  fight  against  the  imperial- 
istic program.  From  the  standpoint  of  all  men  who  are  opposed 
to  the  revolutionary  departure  of  the  present  administration,  his 
course,  on  this  issue  at  least,  is  removed  from  censure.  Demur 
as  some  may  to  the  party's  attitude  on  the  financial  question,  its 
position  on  the  crucial  test  of  our  Democracy  is  right,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  deserves  the  suffrages  of  the  American  people  for  having 
set  it  squarely  upon  that  footing.  Those  who  think  the  dollar 
more  important  than  the  rights  of  men  can  vote  for  Mr.McKin- 
ley.     I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan." 


DR.  JOSIAH    STRONG    ON    EXPANSION. 

REV.  DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG,  the  author  of  "Our  Country, 
"The  New  Era,"  and  other  widely  known  books,  now  ap- 
pears with  a  new  and  timely  book  on  "Expansion. "  With  his 
customary  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  terms  of  continents 
and  centuries,  Dr.  Strong  considers  our  little  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  light  of  a  future  age  when  the  center  of  civilization 
shall  have  moved  half-way  round  the  globe,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  shall  be  engaged  in  a  death-grapple  with  the  Slav  for  the 
military,  commercial,  intellectual,  and  moral  supremacy  in 
world-affairs.  His  argument  is,  in  brief,  that  our  plunge  into 
world-politics  was  inevitable,  and  that  we  must  continue  to  play 
a  larger  and  larger  part  on  the  world's  stage  until  the  Pacific 
and  its  shores  become  the  chief  theater  of  human  events  and 
America  becomes  the  champion  of  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment. Then,  he  argues,  the  value  of  a  base  like  the  Philippines, 
almost  at  the  Slav's  door,  and  of  another  base  like  Hawaii,  will 
be  incalculable. 

The  first  cause  that  is  forcing  the  United  States  into  world- 
politics,  thinks  Dr.  Strong,  is  the  exhaustion  of  our  arable  pub- 
lic lands  ;  the  vacant  government  lands  have  practically  all  been 
taken,  so  that  American  energy  and  capital  "will  increasingly 
go  abroad."  Then,  too,  our  manufacturers,  having  conquered 
the  h  me  market,  are  invading  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
Europe,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more.  America's  great  stores 
of  coal  and  of  iron,  our  skilled  labor,  our  cheap  raw  materials 
and  our  access  to  markets,  "constitute  a  fivefold  advantage, 
which,  like  an  outstretched  hand,  can  hardly  fail  to  grasp  the 
open  markets  of  the  world." 

1 >i  voting  a  chapter  to  the  awakening  of  China  and  its  inevi- 
table effect  on  American  commerce,  and  another  chapter  to  the 
commercial  revolution  that  will  be  wrought  by  the  construction 
of  the  new  isthmian  canal,  Dr.  Strong  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  Pacific  ocean  is  bound  to  become  "the  center  of  the 
world's  commerce,  wealth,  and  power."  That  center,  he  ob- 
serves, has  been  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  with  its  transfer  to  the  Pacific  it  will  remain  there.  "The 
(on!  1   supremacy  of  tin:    Pacific  will   be   final."     Providen- 

tially, as  Dr.  Strong  believes,  the  dawn  of  this  new  era  in  the 
world's  history  finds  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,   Fiji, 


Hongkong,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  almost  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  North  America  under  Anglo-Saxon  rule.  He  sees  the 
hand  of  Providence,  too,  in  the  bar  which  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama placed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  until  Anglo- 
Saxon  America  should  come  to  unbar  the  gate  and  enter  in. 
"Such  facts  are  God's  great  alphabet  with  which  he  spells  for 
man  His  providential  purposes." 

Turning  from  this  picture  of  the  coming  struggle  between 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Slav  for  world-supremacy,  and  the  providen- 
tial occupation  of  strategic  points  by  our  own  race,  Dr.  Strong 
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"SEEMS  'S  IF  'TWAS    GOIN'  TO  BE  A  MIGHTY  LONG  SMOKE." 

—  The  Indianapolis  News. 

passes  to  the  consideration  of  our  present  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines, viewed  independently  of  any  future  contest  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Directing  attention  first  to  the  interdepend- 
ence, the  solidarity  of  nations  as  a  new  fact  in  history,  he  argues 
that  this  new  world  life  "creates  new  rights  and  new  duties." 
New  conditions  have  rendered  necessary  a  revision  of  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address.  "Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  Wash- 
ington's advice  amounts  to  this:  'Let  us  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness'— admirable  advice  for  that  age,  and  equally  good  for  this. 
Then  our  business  was  confined  to  this  continent ;  now  it  is  in 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  By  all  means  let  us  mind  it."  The  new 
interdependence  of  the  nations  makes  necessary  a  new  world 
policy,  compelling  the  world-powers  "  to  assume  more  responsi- 
bility for  the  world's  order."  Dr.  Strong  compares  the  world, 
indeed,  to  a  great  city,  and  the  armies  to  the  police,  whose  oper- 
ations, altho  accompanied  by  force,  may  be  really  benevolent. 
What,  then,  is  our  duty  in  the  Philippines?  If  the  Filipinos  are 
capable  of  governing  themselves,  he  declares,  "neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  power  should  extend  authority  over 
them";  but  "if  they  are  incapable  of  self-government,  then  to 
give  them  independence  would  wrong  the  world  in  general  and 
themselves  in  particular.  The  practical  question,  then,  narrows 
down  to  this:  Are  the  Filipinos  capable  of  self-government?" 
On  this  point,  Dr.  Strong  thinks  that  the  testimony  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  Colonel  Denby,  President  Sehurman,  General  Otis,  and 
Professor  Worcester  in  their  report  "would  seem  to  be  decisive 
to  every  unbiased  mind.  And  if  the  Filipinos  are  incapable  of 
governing  themselves,"  he   says,  "some  one  else   must  govern 
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them.  On  whom  is  that  duty  more  incumbent  than  on  our- 
selves?" Again,  he  notes  that  the  insurgent  Tagalogs  "consti- 
tute only  one  fifth  of  the  population,"  while  the  other  four  fifths 
"have  been  either  friendly  to  the  United  States  or  neutral.  Do 
we  owe  nothing  to  them?  .  .  .  Do  we  owe  no  protection  and  help 
to  these  four  fifths  against  the  one  fifth?  "     He  adds  : 

"  One  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  anti-expansionists. 
Will  they  kindly  explain  why  it  is  that  Americans,  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  inheritance  of  Anglo-Saxons  and  with  the  experience 
of  freemen,  are  incapable  of  governing  one  tenth  of  their  number 
of  Filipinos,  and  can  not  even  attempt  it  without  sacrificing  the 
republic  and  losing  their  own  liberties,  while  a  tribe  of  Malays. 
who  have  neither  the  inheritance  nor  the  experience  of  freemen, 
can  create  a  republic  and  successfully  govern  not  only  them- 
selves but  also  four  times  their  number  of  undisciplined  tribes- 
men?" 

Dr.  Strong  sums  up  his  book  by  saying:  "It  is  time  to  dismiss 
'  the  craven  fear  of  being  great, '  to  recognize  the  place  in  the 
world  which  God  has  given  us,  and  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
which  it  devolves  upon  us  in  behalf  of  Christian  civilization." 


"Why?  "   inquires  his  brother. 

"There  are  more  McKinley  banners  than  Bryan  banners  in 
town." 

"Banners  don't  vote." 

"No,  but  they  show  which  way  the  wind  blows." 

"Do  you  think  they'll  embalm  Croker  when  he  dies?  " 

"No,  I  trust  ice  will  be  cheap  when  he  dies.  That  reminds  me 
of  what  my  wife  said  to  the  ice  that  she  put  in  the  icebox  this 
morning." 

"What  did  she  say  to  the  cake  of  ice?  " 

"You  dear  little  thing." 

"Speaking  about  the  money  question,  I  believe  Bryan  is  right 
when  he  argues  that  silver  is  better  than  gold.  If  you  take  a 
five-dollar  gold  piece  and  put  it  in  your  pocket  it  is  only  $5  when 
you  take  it  out.  'But  if  you  take  a  five-dollar  silver  certificate 
and  fold  it  in  your  pocket  you  double  it — don't  you?  And  whe£ 
you  take  it  out  you'll  find  it  in-creases. " 

"Bet  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  our  next  President." 

"Bet  you  eight  dollars  and  a  half  you  can't." 

"I'll  take  that  bet— William." 


THE   "WISCONSIN'S"   TRIAL  TRIP. 

THE  records  of  an  average  speed  of  17. i  knots  an  hour  on  a 
run  covering  64  knots,  with  a  maximum  speed  of  18.54 
knots  an  hour, 
made  by  the  new 
battle-ship  Wis- 
consin on  her 
trial  trip  last 
week,  has  called 
out  much  favor- 
able remark. 
"The  science  of 
naval  construc- 
tion," declares 
the  New  York 
Mail  and  E.x- 
press,  "has 
achieved  a  new 
and  important 
triumph."  The 
construction  of 
the  Wisconsin 
and   the   famous 

Oregon  by  the  same  firm,  it  adds,  "is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  annals  of  American  shipbuilding."  The 
only  other  battle-ship  approaching  the  Wisconsin's  speed  is  the 
Alabama,  which  averaged  17.013  on  her  trial  trip,  and  reached 
a  maximum  speed  of  1S.03  knots.  Irving  M.  Scott,  her  builder, 
says  of  the  new  fighter :  "She  handles  like  a  yacht.  She  minds 
her  rudder  so  as  to  turn  in  a  length  and  a  half  at  any  speed." 
Engineer-in-Chief  Melville,  whose  bureau  designed  the  engines 
of  the  Wisconsin,  wired  to  Mr.  Scott  after  hearing  of  the  record 
made  on  the  trial  trip:  "Well  done,  Scott.  The  Wisconsin  is 
only  a  continuation  of  your  engineering  triumph,  and  a  guaran- 
tee of  greater  success  in  the  future.  The  mechanics  of  San 
Francisco  need  no  greater  commendation." 


T 


FIRST   PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE   "WISCONSIN. 

Coaling  for  her  first  trip  to  sea. 


Some  Campaign  Quips.— While  the  "spellbinders"  of 
each  of  the  great  parties  are  predicting  the  final  crash  of  the  re- 
public if  the  other  fellows  win  the  election,  there  are  those  who 
see  that  the  campaign  has  its  humorous  phases,  and  are  ready  to 
join  in  a  laugh  at  well-aimed  hits,  even  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  party.  The  music-halls  of  New  York  are  a  prolific  source  of 
these  campaign  "gags,"  as  they  are  called,  and  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  column  of  them  printed  in  the  Xew  York  Sun  : 

Gus  Rogers  starts  in  by  saying  that  it  looks  as  if  McKinley 
will  surely  win. 


GERMAN  AMERICANS  AND  "GERMAN  DAY." 

HE  Americanism  of  the  Swedish-Americans  of  Connecticut 
who  petitioned  the  legislature  of  that  State  a  few  years  ago 
to  stop  printing  translations  of  the  Connecticut  laws  in  Swed- 
ish, because  they 
feared  it  might 
retard  their 
transition  from 
Swedish  to 
American  man- 
ners, customs, 
and  language,  is 
paralleled  by  a 
similar  spirit  dis- 
played by  the 
German  -  Ameri- 
cans of  Western 
Pennsylvania  in 
their  decision  not 
to  celebrate 
"German  Day." 
To  quote  from 
the  Pittsburger 
Volksblait: 
"Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  the  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Pastorius  at  Germantown,  the  so-called  '  German  Day, ' 
will  once  again  be  left  to  pass  by  quietly,  in  consonance  with  the 
position  maintained  by  the  Volksblait  for  years  past,  that  the 
German-Americans  in  this,  the  greatest  republic  on  earth,  occupy 
too  high  and  exalted  a  position  and  have  become  too  much  of  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  people  to  justify  the  annual  cele- 
bration of  a  distinctive  German  day.  Let  us  cherish  and  hold 
sacred  the  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  implanted  in  us  by  German 
science,  German  poesy,  German  art,  and  German  thought ;  let 
us  hand  them  down  to  our  children  and  children's  children  as  a 
sublime  heritage,  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  may 
become  imbued  and  permeated  with  their  beneficent  influences. 
But  these  noble  aims  can  not  be  realized  by  exclusive  celebra- 
tions. As  Americans — and  from  a  political  standpoint  we  are, 
we  can  not,  and  would  not  be  anything  else — we  have  the  national 
festal  days,  such  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  upon  which  we  can  im- 
press the  spirit  of  German  ethics.  In  the  great  music  and  song 
festivals,  in  the  Turners'  celebrations,  there  breathes  the  spirit 
of  German  soulfulness,  and  at  Christmastide  the  warmth  and 
brightness  of  the  German  Christmas-tree  which  has  attained  a 
permanent  place  in  our  adopted  fatherland,  has  served  to  dispel 
the  puritanical  somberness  of  former  times.  And  when,  as  on 
the  sixth  of  next  November,  the  shades  of  night  are  falling  on 
critical  days  in  the  welfare  of  our  country,  may  it  be  said  of  the 
German-Americans  everywhere  that  they  have  once  again  done 
their  duty  and  given  the  decision  on  the  side  of  true  patriotism. 
Be  those  our  grandest  German-American  days,  without  self-ag- 
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grandizement  or  senseless    parading    through   the   streets  !  " — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"THE    COST    OF    TAMMANY    HALL    IN     FLESH 

AND    BLOOD." 

WHAT  the  New  York  Evening  Pas/  calls  "the  most  terrible 
story  that  has  thus  far  appeared  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Croker's  institution  is  corrupting  and  brutalizing  the  city  of  New 
York."  appears  in  Harper's  Weekly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Matthews.  Mr.  Matthews  quotes  figures  and  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  in  the  three  years  since  Tammany  re- 
turned to  power  the  death-rate  in  the  tenement  districts  has 
risen  alarmingly,  that  thievery  among  juveniles  has  greatly  in- 
creased, that  there  has  been  "an  enormous  increase  in  crimes 
against  children,  of  the  most  inhuman  and  depraved  character," 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  burials  in  the  Potter's  Field  ;  an 
increase  of  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  homicides, 
and  the  rise  of  a  regular  traffic  in  bringing  girls,  under  promise 
of  good  situations,  to  New  York  for  immoral  purposes.  "  Never, " 
says  Mr.  Matthews,  referring  to  this  last  item,  "was  that  busi- 
ness more  flourishing  than  at  present."  When  a  clergyman  on 
the  East  Side  complained  to  the  police  of  the  gross  immorality 
permitted  there,  he  was  at  first  ignored,  we  are  told,  and  when 
he  appealed  to  the  police  inspector  "the  inspector  turned  on  the 
clergyman  brutally  and  told  him  in  so  many  words  that  he  was 
a  liar."  When  the  clergyman  continued  his  protests,  the  Tam- 
many district  leader  one  Sunday  "invaded  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  vestry  room  and  demanded  that  the  preacher  eat  his  words 
then  and  there  or  take  the  consequences."  The  preacher,  who 
was  Canon  R.  L.  Paddock  of  the  Pro-cathedral  on  Stanton 
Street,  did  not  eat  his  words,  but  sent  the  district  leader  and  the 
man  with  him  "out  of  the  door  sneaking  like  whipped  dogs,  and 
after  a  promise  made  that  a  certain  street  would  be  cleaned  up 
partly."  This  is  the  same  case  that  is  now  being  investigated 
by  Bishop  Potter,  and  it  seems  likely  that  more  will  be  heard 
about  it  later. 

The  Seventh,  Tenth,  and  Seventeenth  wards  on  the  East  Side 
are  taken  by  Mr.  Matthews  as  typical  tenement  wards.  What 
do  we  see  here?  he  asks,  and  he  answers  as  follows  :  A  compari- 
son of  the  death-rates  of  1898  and  1S99  reveals  "an  increase  in 
the  death-rate  of  the  Seventh  Ward,  on  the  only  available  figures 
under  public  control,  of  2.21  per  cent,  [the  figures  quoted  by  Mr. 
Matthews  show  that  he  means  an  increase  of  2.21  per  1,000]  ;  an 
increase  in  the  Tenth  Ward  of  2.35  per  cent.  [2.35  per  1,000]  ;  an 
increase  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward  of  1.39  percent,  [per  1,000]." 
In  the  city  as  a  whole,  the  death-rate  has  gone  down,  yet  there 
is  an  actual  increase  of  more  than  two  deaths  per  thousand  in- 
habitants on  the  crowded  East  Side.  "Is  Tammany  rule,"  he 
asks,  "costing  flesh  and  blood?"  Mr.  Matthews  expects  that 
when  the  infant  death-rate  for  last  summer  is  published  and 
compared  with  previous  years,  some  results  of  the  high  price  of 
ice,  due  to  the  ice  trust,  will  become  manifest. 

Parents  who  declare  that  they  would  rather  see  their  boys  in 
their  graves  than  in  jail  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Matthews' s 
remarks  on  the  increase  of  juvenile  crime  under  the  Tammany 
regime.     He  says : 

"  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  common  gossip  that  there  are  more  trials 
for  embezzlement  and  robbery  in  the  courts  than  ever  before. 
Accurate  statistics  regarding  the  matter,  in  the  present  crude 
conditions  of  city  record  keeping,  would  require  a  tremendous 
amount  of  searching.  Still  I  know  of  a  private  record  that  will 
show  that  the  number  of  arrests  of  youths  in  this  city  for  robbery 
has  increased  enormously.  In  the  Strong  administration  it  was 
rare  to  find  more  than  four  or  live  boys  -that  is  to  say,  youths — 
under  twenty-one,  in  the  Tombs  at  one  time  awaiting  trial  for 
burglary  or  grand  larceny.  Recently  almost  two  thirds  of  the 
boys  awaiting  trial   in   the   city  prison  are  charged  with  those 


crimes.  I  looked  over  the  record  of  which  I  have  spoken  and 
found  that  not  long  ago  the  ratio  of  boys  in  that  prison  charged 
with  grand  larceny  was  about  fifteen  out  of  twenty-five.  I  was 
allowed  to  take  the  entry  for  one  week  haphazard  from  this 
record.  It  was  the  record  for  the  week  of  September  5  to  11, 
1S99,  that  my  finger  touched.  In  that  week  there  were  in  the 
Tombs  thirty-six  boys  awaiting  trial.  Twenty-two  of  them  were 
charged  with  burglary,  seven  with  grand  larceny,  and  only  five 
with  misdemeanors.  Examination  showed  that  the  week  I  se- 
lected was  not  exceptional.  The  rate  of  increase  in  thievery 
among  juveniles  since  the  Tammany  Hall  regime  was  resumed 
is  simply  appalling.     I   can  produce  that  record  fully  if  I  am 

challenged  to  do  so  and  it  becomes  necessary 

"I  know  of  a  boy  on  the  East  Side  arrested  six  times  in  eight 
months  for  stealing.  In  each  case  sentence  was  suspended 
through  Tammany  Hall  influence.  I  know  of  a  block  where  a 
man  has  started  a  sort  of  settlement-house,  out  of  motives  of 
pure  philanthropy.  He  had  his  place  crowded  ;  he  had  a  won- 
derful influence  with  the  boys.  Tammany  came  along  and,  un- 
der protest,  allowed  a  pool-room  to  flourish  directly  opposite  that 
man's  house,  with  a  sign  of  'Steaks  and  Chops  '  over  the  front 
door,  and  a  dozen  boys  whom  that  man  had  under  his  influence 
slipped  away  from  him,  and  some  of  them  developed  into 
thieves. " 

Still  more  striking  are  the  homicide  statistics.  Says  Mr.  Mat- 
thews : 

"  Now  take  another  grade  of  police  statistics  and  see  whether 
Tammany  Hall  is  really  costing  actual  flesh  and  blood.  Here  is 
the  record  of  arrests  for  homicides  for  ten  years  back:  1889,  99; 
1S90,  91;  1891,  96;  1892,  91;  1893,  139;  1894,  134;  1895,  164; 
1896,  178  ;  1897,  213  ;  1898,  261  ;  1899,  277.  In  ten  years  there 
has  been  a  threefold  increase  in  this  grade  of  crime.  Will  any 
one  say  that  Tammany  rule  does  not  call  for  human  victims  to 
an  undue  excess?     Is  human  life  as  safe  as  it  was?  " 

With  all  these  evidences  of  increased  crime,  however,  Mr. 
Matthews  finds  an  actual  falling-off  in  the  number  of  arrests  of 
men.  But,  he  adds,  there  was  "an  increase— here's  what  tells 
the  story — in  the  number  of  females  of  3,038.  Devery's  friend 
Nelson  and  the  other  professional  bondsmen  can  probably  ex- 
plain why  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
arrested.  A  profit  of  $5  an  arrest  goes  with  many  of  these  cases 
and  represents  some  of  the  police  blackmail  on  the  traffic  of  the 
streets."     He  continues: 

"  Go  further  into  the  Tammany  control  of  crime  in  New  York. 
The  report  of  the  magistrates  shows  that  in  1899  there  was  an 
increase  of  felonies  over  1S98  of  1,244,  and  that  in  1S99  there  was 
an  increase  in  grand-larceny  cases  over  the  previous  year  of  610. 
Now  look  at  these  facts :  The  excise  arrests  fell  off  326,  and  were 
the  smallest  in  number  since  1884.  Is  Tammany  good  to  liquor- 
sellers  who  break  the  laws?  And  why,  do  you  suppose?  The 
number  of  arrests  for  keeping  gambling-houses  was  smaller  than 
in  any  year  since  1885.  Is  Tammany  good  to  the  gamblers? 
And  why?  Ask  the  policy  game-keepers  who  put  up  $100,000  to 
secure  the  election  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck.  The  number  of  arrests 
for  the  violation  of  the  sanitary  code  in  1899  was  284,  compared 
with  519  in  189S,  and  less  than  in  any  year  since  1885.  Does 
this  explain  the  increase  in  the  death-rate  in  the  East  Side 
wards?  Then  Took  for  the  arrests  for  keeping  disorderly  houses 
in  recent  years :  1895,488;  1896,  474;  1897,  506;  1898  (Tammany 
rule),  237;  1899,  180.  And  yet  the  town  is  wide  open,  notori- 
ously wide  open,  compared  with  the  days  of  the  Strong  admin- 
istration." 

Tammany's  influence,  Mr.  Matthews  finds,  reaches  even  to 
the  Potter's  Field;  an  investigation  showed  that  "the  Potter's 
Field  interments  have  doubled  since  Tammany  came  into  power 
again,  and  this  in  times  of  great  business  prosperity." 


First  CITIZEN  (reading  paper):  "Great  robbery  reported  in  New  York." 
Second  Citizen  :  "Yes?     Official  or  unofficial  ?"  -  Puck. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  broad  proposition  that  the  American  people  are 
opposed  to  imperialism  in  everything  except  politics.  There  they  call  it 
bossism,  and  submit  to  it  meekly.— The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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VARIOUS   REFLECTIONS  ON   THE   CENSUS. 

NOW  that  the  census  of  practically  all  the  cities  of  25,000 
inhabitants  and  over  h  s  been  announced,  it  is  possible 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  our  city  populations,  and  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  city  growth.  The  press  pretty  generally  agree  with 
the  following  observations  made  by  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

"Two  classes  of  cities  are  growing  with  phenomenal  rapidity 
— those  on  the  great  lakes,  and  those  chiefly  devoted  to  manu- 
facturing. The  river  cities  are  growing  more  slowly.  The  coast 
cities  south  of  Norfolk  are  making  little  progress,  while  north  of 
that  point,  as  far  as  Portland,  Me.,  the  ocean  continues  to  be 
a  serviceable  factor  in  drawing  population.  The  railroad  cities 
are  growing  much  faster  than  those  which  were  founded  because 
of  river  advantages.  Few  cities  of  the  South  having  an  altitude 
of  less  than  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  showing  much 
growth,  while  in  the  North  it  is  the  rule  that  the  lowland  cities 
are  the  ones  getting  ahead  the  fastest.  This  is,  of  course,  partly 
due  to  climatic  conditions." 

A  question  of  great  importance,  and  one  that  seems  to  prom- 
ise a  vexing  discussion  when  Congress  reassembles,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  reapportionment.  At  present,  each  one  of  the  357  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  represents  174,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  question  is,  then,  as  the  New  York  World  expresses 
it:  "Shall  the  people  of  the  United  States  increase  the  number 
of  their  Representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress?  Or 
shall  they  leave  the  number  unchanged  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  which  each  Congressman  shall  represent?  If 
the  former  method  is  adopted,  the  census  will  increase  the  mem- 
bership from  the  present  357  to  about  430  on  the  present  basis  of 
one  Representative  to  every  174,000  inhabitants.  If  the  latter 
method  is  adopted,  then  each  member  will  represent  about  210,000 
people."  The  World  then  presents  the  following  table  to  show 
that  the  popular  branch  of  the  United  States  Congress  is  the  least 

popular  legislative  body  in  the  world : 

Number 
inhabitants 
Xumber  rep-    to  each  rep- 
resentatives,    resentative. 

United  States 357  174,000 

Great  Btitain 67°  57,°°° 

France 584  67,000 

German  Empire 522  100,000 

Italy 508  57,000 

"In  this  connection,"  remarks  the  Minneapolis  Times,  "it  may 
be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  reduction  in  the  South.  Several  of  the  States  of  that  section, 
by  deliberately  disfranchising  large  numbers  of  their  voters, 
have  forfeited  their  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  their  pres- 
ent representation  in  the  House. "  Several  other  Northern  papers 
are  beginning  to  remark  upon  negro  disfranchisement  in  the 
South  and  congressional  reapportionment,  but  the  Southern  pa- 
pers are  saying  very  little  on  the  subject.  An  exception  to  this 
is  the  Houston  Post,  which  says : 

"The  public  would,  however,  repose  much  more  confidence  in 
the  returns  had  the  Republican  Party  not  so  unmistakably  indi- 
cated a  purpose  recently  to  cut  down  the  congressional  represen- 
tation of  the  South  under  the  new  apportionment,  if  again  in- 
trusted with  power. 

"The  census  can  be  made  an  effective  weapon  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  purpose,  even  in  the  absence  of  Republican 
victory 

"There  are  two  ways  by  which  this  change  can  be  effected. 
A  ten-per-cent.  change  in  the  actual  census  figures,  or  even  a 
less  percentage,  would  do  the  work.  That  is  one  method.  The 
decrease  of  representation  on  account  of  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  negro  vote  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  would  also  largely  reduce  the  Demo- 
cratic congressional  strength.  A  small  miscount  in  the  census 
figures,  coupled  with  the  reduction  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment— and  the  conspiracy  has  succeeded. 

"To  say  that  the  party  in  power  would  not  attempt  either  plan 
is  to  ignore  plain  records.       The  census  of  1890  was  notoriously 


partizan  and  did  the  South  gross  injustice.     Why  not  a  similar 
manipulation  of  the  ^census  of  1900?  " 

An  interesting  comparison  between  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  great  cities  of  European  countries  is  made 
by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which  observes  : 

"The  United  States  has  the  distinction  of  possessing  a  greater 
number  of  cities  of  1,000,000  population  and  upward  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  No  other  country  has  more  than  one 
city  which  passes  this  mark.  The  United  States  has  three — New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  It  would  have  had  four  if 
Brooklyn's  annexation  to  New  York  had  not  occurred,  for  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  has  gone  considerably  beyond  that  line 
this  year.  The  United  Kingdom's  second  city,  Glasgow,  had 
618,000  inhabitants  when  the  latest  British  census  was  taken  in 
1S91,  and  it  will  still  be  a  long  way  below  1,000,000  in  1901. 
Russia's  second  city,  Moscow,  had  822,000  population  in  1S91, 
and,  from  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  previous  decades,  it  is  still 
under  the  1,000,000  line.  The  countries  which  have  cities  which 
exceed  the  1,000,000  mark  in  population  are  the  United  States, 
England  (London),  France  (Paris) ,  Germany  (Berlin),  Austria 
(Vienna) ,  Japan  (Tokyo) ,  and  Russia  (St.  Petersburg) .  Can- 
ton is  estimated  to  have  1,600,000  population  and  Peking  to  have 
1,000,000,  but  these  Chinese  population  figures  are  conjectural. 

"America  has  the  second  city  in  the  world,  New  York.  It  has 
also  the  fifth  city,  Chicago,  for  London,  New  York,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  are  probably  the  only  towns  in  the  world  which  are  now 
ahead  of  the  Illinois  metropolis.  Canton,  which  was  credited 
with  1,600,000  inhabitants  a  few  years  ago,  is  left  out  of  this  cal- 
culation, for  no  reliable  computation  has  ever  been  made  in  that 
town.  Vienna  had  1,364,000  in  1891  and  Tokyo  had  1,214,000 
in  1893,  but  Chicago,  with  its  1,698,575  has  undoubtedly  passed 
both  of  those  to-day.  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  1,033,000  inhab- 
itants in  1892,  is  not  in  the  contest  with  Chicago.  Philadelphia, 
with  its  1,293,697  population,  is  running  a  close  race  with  St. 
Petersburg,  and  possibly  has  beaten  it.  In  any  case,  America's 
three  big  towns  are  very  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  world's 
great  population  centers.  New  York,  with  3,437,202,  is  more 
than  1,000,000  behind  London,  the  only  city  which  leads  it  for 
Paris  inhabitants  were  2,448,000  in  1891,  and  can  not  have  gone 
beyond  the  3,000,000  mark  at  the  outside  in  1900,  but  at  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  gain  of  the  two  cities  in  the  p.  "t  half  century,  allow- 
ing for  annexations  of  territory  in  both  cases,  New  York  is  likely 
to  pass  the  British  metropolis  by  1925  or  1930." 

A  complete  list  of  the  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  over  in 
the  United  States  may  be  made  by  adding  the  following  eight  to 
the  thirty  published  in  our  issue  of  September  15  : 


POi'LLATIO.V 


1900. 


Worcester 118,421 

Syracuse I  \  108,374 

New  Haven I  108.027 

Paterson '  105,171 

Fall  River 104,863 

St.  Joseph 102,979 

I. os  Angeles 102,479 

Memphis 102,320 


1890. 


84.655 
88,143 
81,298 
78,347 
74.398 
52.324 
5°,  595 
64,495 


Increase. 


Actual. 


33,766 
20,231 
26,729 
26,824 

3°.4  S 
50,650 
52,084 
37,825 


Per  cent. 


39-98 
22.95 
32.68 
34- 24 
4^-95 
9681 

i°l-35 
58.65 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

A  Kansas  newspaper  has  located  one  traveling-  man  that  is  for  Bryan. 
His  name  is  Aguinaldo.—  1  he  Chicago  Journal. 

The  politicians  can  hire  hails,  but  let  us  be  thankful  they  can  not  force 
the  people  to  go  and  listen.  —  The  Chicago  Record. 

BKE'R  HANNA  says  :  "All  good  Republicans  should  take  the  stump." 
They  will,  if  it  isu"t  nailed  down. —  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  parting  from  China  will  not  give  it  so  much  pain  as  the 
parting  contemplated  by  the  others. —  The  Philadelphia  Times. 

Doesn't  Always  "Follow  mr  Flag."— Minister  Wu's  most  serious 
mistake  is  in  thinking  the  Golden  Rule  applies  to  China. —  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

\  [mm-/ w.— Mr.  Yerkes  intends  to  trolleyize  St.  Petersburg  next,  and  if 
the  bear  has  a  nickel  he  will  no  longer  have  to  walk  like  a  man. —  The  Den- 
ver Republican. 

ONE  demand  of  the  coal-miners  is  that  a  ton  of  coal  shall  not  weigfl 
more  than  2,740  pounds.  Some  day  the  consumers  will  organize  and  de- 
mand that  a  ton  shall  weigh  at  least  half  that  much.—  The  Chicago  Record. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS   D'ANNUNZIO   A   DECADENT? 

^HE  publication  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  "II  Fuoco, "  to 
•*■  which  we  have  already  given  notice,  furnishes  the  text 
for  many  recent  estimates  of  this  leader  of  present-day  Italian 
literature.  The  tendency  in  the  English  reviews  appears  to  be 
toward  a  higher  judgment  of  his  work,  particularly  in  the  drama. 
Mr.  William  Sharp,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  article  in  The  Fort- 
nigktly  Review  (September),  after  dealing  in  detail  with  D'An- 
nunzio's chief  dramas,  pronounces  " La  Gloria,"  a  play  written 
last  year,  "so  different  from  anything  that  Signor  d'Annunziohas 
done  that  we  may  well  believe  it  stands  for  a  great  change  that 
has  come  to  him,  to  his  art.  What  that  change  is,  what  its  import 
is,  we  shall  doubtless  see  in  those  yet  unpublished  dramatic 
writings  which  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  has  since  written,  or  upon 
which,  as  is  known,  he  is  now  engaged." 

The  Quarterly  Review  (July)  also  gives  a  long  article  to 
D'Annunzio's  more  important  works.  The  point  of  view  taken 
is  widely  different  from  many  recent  estimates.  The  writer  says  : 

"D'Annunzio,  to  say  it  tersely,  is  the  Italian  Flaubert ;  as  en- 
thusiastic in  combining  the  real  of  experience  with  the  ideal  of 
language,  as  hard  to  please,  as  infinite  in  toil,  as  much  of  a  skep- 
tic in  all  things  save  art  alone,  as  certain  that  poetry  thus  shaped 
and  held  up  to  a  generation  rotting  in  mere  dead  matter,  is  the 
supreme  truth.  On  weak  temperaments,  as  both  authors  would 
allow  or  insist,  their  writings  must  work  as  deadly  poison  ;  but 
co  the  heroic  and  the  distinguished  they  will  come  like  the  notes 
of  a  trumpet.  For  they  have  life  in  them  and  breed  life,  as  na- 
ture does,  in  a  struggle  of  existence. 

"We  commend  this  parallel  to  the  reader's  attention.  Flau- 
bert is  now  pretty  well  known  to  that  section  of  the  British  pub- 
lic—a small  one— which  cares  for  style  in  literature  ;  D'Annun- 
zio, in  spite  of  some  translations,  has  yet  to  be  introduced.  The 
problem  which  both  these  men  illustrate  is,  however,  not  French 
or  Italian,  but  modern  and  universal ;  it  is  the  relation  of  art  to 
democracy,  of  genuine  poetic  achievement,  whether  in  color, 
words,  or  music,  to  a  ;tate  of  society  in  which,  as  thoughtful 
observers  long  ago  perceived,  what  we  know  as  culture  is  seri- 
ously imperilled.  And  culture,  tho  distinct  from  morals,  and 
furnishing  no  adequate  substitute  for  religion,  has  ever  betrayed 
its  affinities,  positive  or  negative,  for  these  goods  of  the  spirit. 
D'Annunzio  tells  us  boldly  that  art  bears  within  it  the  secret  of 
life  ;  he  is  a  mystic,  and  he  calls  the  world  'a  gift  of  the  few  to 
the  many,  ever  growing  in  beauty  and  sadness.'  If  this  be  dil- 
letantism,  how  much  more  is  it  than  a  devotion  to  painted  can- 
vas or  the  anxious  counting  of  syllables  in  a  line?  Plainly  we 
are  here  in  presence  of  a  religion,  true  or  false,  with  its  articles 
of  belief,  its  conquering  impetus,  its  secret  of  setting  the  spirit 
on  fire 

"Thoughts  like  these,  which  torment  D'Annunzio  and  spread 
above  his  pages  their  thunderous  gloom,  assure  us  tliat  we  are 
dealing  with  no  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,  but  with  a  philos- 
opher and  a  patriot.  Proud  of  his  descent  from  the  masters  of 
the  world,  himself  enamored  of  the  marble  Greek  tragedy,  he 
throws  down  his  glove  to  the  lumbering  one-eyed  giant  called 
civilization  with  a  scorn  as  great  as  his  courage.  Not  that  he 
lays  under  a  ban  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  contemns  authen- 
tic science.  He  is  far  from  being  the  decadent  that  we  know  in 
recent  French  literature,  the  school  of  Huysmans  and  his  kind, 
who  propose  to  patch  up  the  bankruptcy  of  much  pseudo-science 
with  a  superstition  at  least  as  chimerical.  Tho  too  often  work- 
ing with  poisoned  tools,  borrowed  from  his  enemies,  if  he  did 
but  know  it,  D'Annunzio  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  only  sure 
way  to  Italian  greatness.  With  Ruskin  and  the  pre-Raphaelites 
he  has  learned  where  inspiration  must  be  sought— in  such  men 
as  the  religious  primitives  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  their  unsur- 
passable sincerity,  whether  they  painted  the  walls  of  cloisters, 
or  broke  into  naive  songs  and  ballads,  or  wrought  the  architec- 
ture that  is  yet  alive  in  its  gracious  flowers  of  stone,  its  epic  of 
wild  creatures  enchanted,  its  glorious  portraits  of  saints  or  he- 
roes. " 

D'Annunzio's   "resounding   trumpet-call   to  his  people,"  says 


the  writer,  in  "lyrical  passion  is  worthy  of  the  highest  poets, 
and  Leopardi,  to  whom  we  must  liken  him  once  more,  would 
have  envied  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  gift  of  hoping  against  hope. " 
The  writer  has  no  sympathy  with  the  class  of  critics  who  stig- 
matize D'Annunzio  as  a  decadent.     He  says : 

"As  an  artist  he  yearns  after  the  Vita  Nuova,  dear  to  poets 
from  the  hour  when  Dante  wrote  of  it  in  grave  musical  periods 
or  soaring  canzoni,  praising  its  flights  and  raptures.  But  in 
such  old  religion  he  discovers  no  prophecy  of  the  man  that  is  to 
be  ;  he  reaches  forward  to  some  'overman  '  beyond  it ;  his  art  is 
more  than  a  creed :  it  is  a  life,  could  he  only  live  it.  But  he  can 
not  live  it,  for  he  recognizes  in  Ippolita  the  enemy  of  all  tran- 
scendent illusion  ;  and  to  the  sound  or  the  echo  of  Wagner's 
'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  this  disciple  of  many  masters  slays  her 
with  himself. 

"  Winnowed  from  bushels  of  chaff,  purged  with  the  mystic  fan 
of  reticence,  this  might  be  a  tragedy  in  the  Greek  manner,  tho 
wearing  the  double  vesture  which  we  call  symbolism.  Unhap- 
pily, D'Annunzio  falls  in  with  a  principle  that  forbids  reticence  ; 
he  does  not  perceive  what  the  Shakespeares  have  constantly  felt, 
tho  not  always  followed,  how  infinite  is  the  power  of  deep 
shadow  cast  upon  the  less  honorable  elements  in  human  things. 
And  if  whatever  stains  our  imagination  pollutes  the  ideal  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  should  be  living,  then  this  author  is  diseased 
and  his  art  an  infection.  Yet  he  means  something  else.  He  can 
not  be  accused  of  '  hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament. ' 
There  is  no  seductiveness  in  '  The  Triumph  of  Death  '  where  it 
turns  to  folly,  but  a  nausea  that  even  the  'cold  searchers  into 
life  '  must  experience 

"We  may  leave  D'Annunzio  now,  when  his  fortune  is  at  its 
height.  He  has  done  great  things ;  if  to  have  attained  the  se- 
cret of  style,  and  to  give  back  the  enchantments  of  landscape, 
were  all,  he  would  deserve  to  rank  with  the  masters.  Amid  the 
chaos  of  journalism,  with  its  piebald  jargon,  its  vulgarities  of 
thought  and  tone,  he  has  fulfilled  his  own  message  which  de- 
clares that '  the  word  is  life  and  perfection. '  Submitting  to  what 
seems  a  law  of  human  growth,  he  takes  the  prose  which  is  on 
men's  lips,  since  they  will  not  endure  rime  or  formal  poetry, 
and  refines,  adorns,  deepens  it,  until  it  astonishes  yet  charms  as 
if  it  were  the  style  of  gods.  .  .  .  He  is  the  Latin  genius,  magnifi- 
cent and  direct,  as  smooth  as  adamant  to  the  touch,  and  not 
less  unyielding. " 


MR.   SOTHERN'S   VIEWS   OF   HAMLET. 

MR.  EDWARD  H.  SOTHERN,  whose  recent  success  in 
the  role  of  the  melancholy  Dane  was  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  theatergoers,  has  essayed  to  give  his  views  of  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  Hamlet' s  character.  He  writes,  in  the  New  York 
Journal  (September  22)  : 

"Personally  I  feel  very  much  gratified  at  the  result  of  my 
jump  from  comedy  and  melodrama  to  the  very  highest  attempt 
an  actor  can  make.  I  do  not  imagine  my  representation  of 
Hamlet  is  perfect.  No  actor  of  Hamlet  ever  felt  contented  on 
any  night  he  ever  played  it.  Every  time  I  produce  it  I  wish  I 
could  go  on  and  do  it  all  over  again.  To  be  compared  with 
Booth,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  him,  is  a  terrible 
ordeal,  but  what  on  earth  would  become  of  our  theater  if  no  one 
tried?  These  comparisons  are  made  in  an  uncharitable  spirit. 
I  loved  my  father  very  dearly  and  revere  his  memory,  but  do 
you  think  I  would  denounce  Wyndham  for  playing  David  Gar- 
rick? 

"Of  course,  it  is  quite  right  to  judge  an  attempt  like  mine  by 
the  very  highest  standards  ;  otherwise  we  should  never  have 
good  work.  The  criticisms  were  very  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging, tho  they  lacked  the  quality  of  adulation.  They  were 
very  careful,  and  whatever  praise  there  was  was  given  grudg- 
ingly. I  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  of  course.  The  public 
found  it  hard  to  fancy  Lord  Chumley  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
.Still,  in  acting  you  do  not  harp  on  one  string.  Every  love  story 
is  comedy  and  tragedy  too.  If  a  man  plays  comedy  well,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  try  more  exacting  parts.  Look 
at  Irving,  Tree,  and  Mansfield,  who  can  play  anything.  Booth, 
when  he  liked,  could  be  a  wonderful  comedian." 

Mr.  Sothern   holds  that  Hamlet  was  not    insane,  ami   that   the 
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play  itself  bears  striking  evidence  against  the  theory  of  insan- 
ity.    He  writes : 

"In  his  scene  with  Ophelia  he  is  not  trying  to  exhibit  a  pre- 
tense of  insanity.  He  loves  her.  He  determines  to  break  away 
from  her  because  of  his  mother's  crime.  He  can  not  accuse  her, 
for  she  has  done  nothing,  so  he  accuses  himself  of  being  un- 
worthy. He  talks  against  marriage,  thinking  of  the  ghastly 
state  of  affairs  between  his  father,  mother,  and  uncle.  He 
shows  his  dread  that,  if  Ophelia  marries,  her  beauty  may  be  the 
ruin  of  his  honesty,  as  it  was  of  his  mother's. 

"  When  he  thinks  of  his  mother's  crime,  the  cause  of  his  break- 
ing off  from  Ophelia,  he  is  thrown  into  an  emotional  condition 
resembling  insanity.  He  wants  no  more  marriages,  and  tells 
Ophelia  to  go  to  a  nunnery.  I  can  not  see  that  he  is  pretending 
anything.  He  is  giving  out  his  whole  heart  to  the  woman  he 
loves.  H  can  not  tell  her  of  the  ghost's  message  or  of  his 
mother's  crime,  and  she  thinks  him  mad. 

"I  have  been  denounced  for  making  this  a  love  scene.  I  do. 
I  make  Hamlet  give  every  evidence  of  his  love  for  Ophelia,  and 
I  make  her  give  every  sign  of  her  love  for  him.  It  is  the  most 
terrible  love  scene  on  the  stage.  A  '  love  scene  '  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  silly  kissing  incident  between  two  chuckle-heads,  as 
some  of  the  critics  think.  There  are  tragic  love  scenes,  and  this 
is  one  of  them — for  who  can  doubt  the  love  of  Hamlet  and  Ophe- 
lia for  each  other?  " 


A    THREE-YEAR     OLD    COMPOSER     AND 

PIANIST. 

T^HE  new  musical  prodigy  spoken  of  in  our  columns  October 
*■       6  has  astonished  Paris  and  seems  certain  to  cause  amaze- 
ment throughout  the  world.     At  the  psychological  congress  held 
in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  two  scientists  intro- 
duced   to   their   col- 


leagues and  the  au- 
dience a  Spanish 
child,  three  and  a 
half  years  of  age, 
who  not  only  plays, 
but  composes 
remarkable  music. 
This  prodigy,  Pepite 
Rodriguez  Ariola,  is 
a  Spanish  youngster 
who  is  small  and 
delicate  for  his  age 
and  looks  rather 
girlish.  An  account 
of  his  appearance 
and  performance  be- 
fore the  congress  is 
published  in  the 
Parisian  papers,  and 
we  gather  from  them 
the  following  almost 
incredible  facts : 
Pepite  has  never  had  a  music  lesson  in  his  brief  life.  When 
but  two  and  a  half  years  old,  he  astonished  his  mother  by  re- 
peating, with  considerable  accuracy,  taste,  and  understanding, 
a  fine  sonata  which  he  had  heard  her  play.  Since  then  the  piano 
lias  been  his  favorite  toy,  and  he  has  not  only  imitated  his 
mother  successfully,  but  has  originated  compositions  of  his  own, 
developing  melodious  themes  and  giving  them  a  suitable  set- 
ting. He  plays  and  composes  without  notes.  He  improvises 
and  retains  his  improvisations  in  his  memory. 

At  the  congress  he  was  asked  to  play  what  he  liked.  He  first 
performed  a  military  march  of  his  own,  dedicated  to  the  Spanish 
King;  then  a  habanera,  a  mazurka,  variations  upon  an  original 
melody,  and,  finally,  the  Marseillaise  with  a  novel  accompani- 
ment and  curious  ornamental  harmonies.     Musical  critics  declare 


PEPITE   AT  THE  PIANO. 


that  all  his  pieces  show  as  much  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
music  as  the  best  composers  possess,  and  the  7 emps  says  that, 
in  point  of  merit,  they  are  equal  to  the  works  of  the  majority  of 
educated  musicians.  In  less  than  a  year,  Pepite  has  acquired, 
without  any  guidance  or  instruction,  the  mastery  of  the  piano 
and  the  production  of  nearly  all  the  effects  it  is  capable  of.  His 
technique  is  striking,  and  he  plays  with  a  lightness,  grace,  clear- 
ness, and  beauty  of  tone  that  are  truly  marvelous. 

Yet  he  is  extremely  childish  in  his  ways.  He  likes  applause, 
and  after  every  piece  he  turns  to  the  audience,  smiles,  and  ex- 
hibits innocent  enjoyment  of  his  triumph.  The  psychological 
congress  was  greatly  perplexed  over  the  singular  phenomenon. 
The  future  of  Pepite  it  did  not  venture  to  predict.  Will  he  be 
another  Mozart  and,  having  begun  so  early  will  he  go  as  far  as 
that  precocious  genius  and  be  a  truly  great  mature  composer  in 
later  years,  or  will  he  remain  in  his  present  anomalous  stage  of 
development  and  preserve  only  a  memory  of  the  infant  prodigy 
days?     The  scientists  left  the  question  to  the  decision  of  time. 


CUBAN    LITERATURE. 

THE  name  Cuba  commonly  suggests  ideas  of  war,  insurrec- 
tion, and  tumult  rather  than  "the  still  air  of  delightful 
studies  "  ;  yet  it  is  true  that  the  Gem  of  the  Antilles  possesses  a 
literature  neither  unworthy  nor  recent  in  origin.  As  early  as 
1696  Cuban  literature  came  into  being,  and  it  has  furnished  a 
long  line  of  poets  and  prose  writers,  including  one  member  cut  the 
French  Academy.  In  the  New  York  Times  (August  25),  Mr. 
Rene  S.  Parks  gives  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  letters  in  that 
island  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     He  says : 

"Jose  Suri  y  Aguila,  of  Santa  Clara,  was  one  of  the  pioneers. 
A  poor  farmer,  he  sang  of  his  daily  life  and  homely  labors  with 
the  daring  and  spontaneity  of  a  Walt  Whitman  and  something 
of  the  grace  of  a  Virgil.  The  province  of  Santa  Clara  contrib- 
uted still  others  in  those  early  days.  Martinez  de  Avilsira,  born 
in  1722  ;  Manuel  del  Socorro  Rodriguez  born  in  1758  ;  and  Jose 
de  Alva,  in  1761,  all  have  permanent  places  in  the  Cuban  Par- 
nassus. Of  these  three,  Rodriguez  was  the  most  important. 
Born  of  humble  parentage,  he  studied  in  the  intervals  of  his 
labors  as  a  carpenter,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  passed  an  exami- 
nation by  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  San  Carlos  with  such 
brilliant  success  that  Carlos  III.  of  Spain  appointed  him  royal 
librarian  at  Santa  Fe,  Bogota.  In  this  honorable  and  lucrative 
position  Rodriguez  lived  a  long,  happy,  and  useful  life,  writing 
many  books  on  science  that  were  regarded  as  among  the  most 
advanced  of  his  time.  The  great  Humboldt,  who  visited  him, 
referred  to  them  in  his  '  Travels  '  with  profound  respect 

"The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  opening  of 
a  new  era  in  Cuban  literature.  Spain's  time-honored  policy  of 
keeping  her  subjects  in  dense  ignorance  had  been  applied  to 
Cuba  with  the  utmost  rigor.  Until  i3n  no  printing-presses  were 
permitted  in  the  island,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  compelled  all  writers  to  send  their  works  to 
Spain  for  publication,  which  rendered  it  impossible  in  many 
cases  for  them  to  publish,  owing  to  the  expense  involved.  The 
only  outlet  for  the  productions  of  many  was  the  periodical  estab- 
lished in  1790  by  Governor-General  de  las  Casas,  to  which  all 
were  invited  to  contribute.  There  the  '  new  woman  '  made  her 
Cuban  debut  in  the  person  of  Dona  Rafaela  de  Vargas,  who  wrote 
a  satirical  poem  on  the  politics  of  the  day  that  attracted  wide 
attention.  With  the  grant  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  came  a 
deep  and  vital  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Small  periodi- 
cals sprang  up  in  every  town,  and  an  intense  desire  for  progress 
became  manifest.  Interest  in  their  neighbor,  the  United  States, 
was  noticeably  increased,  and  the  rich  Cuban  began  to  send  his 
sons  to  New  York  or  Boston,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  to  Spain 
for  education,  while  the  Cuban  poet  took  Washington's  great- 
ness and  Franklin's  genius  instead  of  Spanish  chivalry  for 
themes. 

"The  first-born  poet  of  the  century  was  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia, 
born  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1S03.  He  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent  lawver,  who   became  his   instructor,  and   the   boy  at  eight 
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years  of  age  could  translate  Horace  readily.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Pontifical  University,  Havana,  when  only  eighteen, 
and  at  twenty  began  the  practise  of  law  in  Matanzas.  Soon 
after  the  first  volume  of  his  maturer  poems  was  published,  and 
there  and  then  the  struggle  for  Cuba  Libre  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  genius  of  Heredia  was  virile  and  dominant.  Lib- 
erty was  the  keynote  of  his  song.  Justice  to  humanity  and  ha- 
tred of  tyranny  were  his  chosen  themes.  Such  themes  are  not 
favored  of  Spain,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  home.  He 
came  first  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  several  years.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  famous  poem  on  Ni- 
agara. Later  lie  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  died  in  1839.  Thirty- 
six  seems  too  young  for  such  a  man  to  die,  yet  his  work  lived 
and  his  poems  have  been  an  inspiration  to  his  people  through  all 
their  years  of  struggle.  There  is  no  Cuban  so  dull  or  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  and  revere  the  name  of  Heredia." 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  any  literature  is  the 
famous  Cuban  poet  PLacido,  the  son  of  a  mulatto  barber  and  a 
Spanish  ballet-dancer — yet  born,  it  is  said,  "with  the  soul  of  a 
poet,  the  face  of  a  seraph,  and  the  voice  of  a  bird."  Says  the 
writer : 

"A  nameless  waif,  the  boy  picked  up  stray  crumbs  of  educa- 
tion much  as  he  did  of  bread.  Clever  and  energetic,  he  worked 
his  way  up  to  an  honorable  position  in  a  mercantile  house,  em- 
ploying his  spare  hours  in  reading,  especially  the  Spanish  clas- 
sics. Soon  his  poems  in  the  various  periodicals  began  to  attract 
attention,  and  Del  Monte,  rich,  influential,  and  generous,  en- 
couraged him  in  every  way.  The  faculty  of  improvisation,  so 
generally  possessed  by  the  Cubans  in  common  with  all  Latin 
races,  in  him  was  positive  genius.  This  combined  with  his 
growing  fame  and  remarkable  personal  beauty,  in  which  hardly 
a  trace  of  negro  blood  was  visible,  to  make  him  extraordinarily 
popular  in  fashionable  society.  No  social  gathering  was  com- 
plete without  him,  and  his  marvelous  improvisations  were  paid 
for  with  lavish  gifts.  His  life  became  a  series  of  romantic  epi- 
sodes, and  finally  he  relinquished  his  business  connections  en- 
tirely and  adopted  a  mode  of  existence  more  like  that  of  a  medi- 
eval troubadour  than  a  nineteenth-century  poet.  About  this 
time  his  poems  were  published  in  Madrid,  and  such  was  the  en- 
thusiasm that  they  aroused  that  Don  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  am- 
bassador to  France,  wrote  to  Placido  urging  him  to  go  to  Spain. 
Unfortunately,  he  neglected  the  invitation  and  continued  his 
troubadour  life,  wandering  from  place  to  place  with  his  guitar, 
everywhere  petted  and  feted.  Such  a  life  could  not  continue  in 
unbroken  success.  Placido  was  wrecked  on  the  perilous  rock  of 
popularity,  and,  abandoned  by  one  after  another,  sank  almost 
into  the  degradation  in  which  he  was  born.  Some  of  his  finest 
poems  were  written  on  a  wine  cask  in  a  low  shop,  and  often  he 
breakfasted  on  an  epithalamium  or  dined  on  a  birthday  ode." 

Placido  met  his  death  through  a  characteristic  piece  of  Castil- 
ian  "justice."  He  was  condemned  and  executed  upon  a  charge 
of  inciting  the  blacks  to  insurrection* — a  charge  said  to  be  com- 
pletely disproved  even  in  the  burlesque  of  a  trial  which  was 
granted  him. 

Even  higher  rank  among  Cuban  writers  is  commonly  assigned 
to  a  woman — Gertruda  de  Avellaneda — who  was  born  in  1814,  and 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  "poetic  precocity.     The  writer  says: 

"Her  poetic  gift  found  expression  at  an  early  age,  her  first 
poem  being  written  on  the  death  of  her  father  when  she  was  only 
six  years  old.  At  eight  she  wrote  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  ;  at  nine 
her  poems  were  attracting  public  comment;  at  eighteen  she  had 
written  a  comedy  and  a  tragedy.  Not  an  insignificant  record  for 
a  Cuban  girl  in  the  first  half  of  the  century!  When  sixteen 
years  old  Gertruda  de  Avellaneda  was  sent  to  Spain  to  complete 
her  education.  Returning  to  Cuba  in  a  few  years,  she  devoted 
herself  to  writing  novels,  poems,  and  dramas.  In  1840  she  went 
back  to  Madrid,  where  her  fame  had  preceded  her  and  procured 
her  a  welcome  in  the  most  exclusive  circles.  Her  plays  were 
produced  on  the  stage  with  phenomenal  success,  and  fortune 
seems  to  have  become  her  slave.  Her  critics  exhausted  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  language  in  admiring  epithets;  Sappho,  Corinna, 
the  Spanish  Melpomene  were  some  of  the  names  applied  to  her. 
One  writer  said  :  'She  has  the  heart  and  brain  of  a  man. '  The 
closing  years  of  her  life  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 


band, a  Spanish  army  officer,  in  1864,  and  from  that  time  until 
her  own  death,  in  1873,  she  lived  in  seclusion  and  wrote  only  re- 
ligious poems.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  what  is  probably 
the  finest  poem  written  on  George  Washington  was  written  by 
Gertruda  de  Avellaneda  on  a  visit  to  his  tomb." 

Many  of  the  Cuban  writers  of  to-day,  says  the  writer,  have 
lived  in  New  York  for  years,  expatriated  by  Spain  on  account  of 
their  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Cuba  Libre.  Enrique  Jose  Varona, 
the  author  of  highly  esteemed  works  in  psychology  and  logic,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  of  these.  Cuba  still  has  her  poets,  too. 
A  second  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia,  a  relative  of  the  first  poet  of 
that  name,  is  one  of  the  forty  "immortals  "  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy. He  has  lived  in  Paris  many  years,  and  all  his  poems  are 
written  in  French. 


RICHARD    MANSFIELD 

FIFTH. 


IN   "  HENRY    THE 


"T)Y  common  consent,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  attained  a  great  ar- 
-1— '  tistic  and  spectacular  success  in  his  elaborate  presentation 
of  Shakespeare's  historical  drama  of  "Henry  the  Fifth"  at  the 
Garden  Theater.     It  is  admitted  that  the  part  of  the  heroic  Eng- 
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lish  Harry  is  not  one  for  which  Mr.  Mansfield  is  well  adapted 
by  nature  ;  but  his  performance  of  the  part  is  praised  by  the 
highest  critical  opinion  of  the  metropolitan  press  as  all  the  more 
creditable  to  him  for  this  reason. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  (October  4)  says: 

"  Mr.  Mansfield  has  decorated  the  play  with  such  skill  that  the 
sweetness  and  majesty  of  it,  the  poetry  which  is  its  whole  na- 
ture, instead  of  being  crowded  aside,  seem  to  be  only  appropri- 
ately clothed.  It  is  called  on  the  program  a  war  play  ;  but  it  is 
also  a  poem  and  a  character  portrait,  and  in  this  production,  as 
in  the  drama  itself,  all  three  are  blended. 

"The  act  which,  almost  innumerable  times,  sent  up  the  curtain 
and  called  Mr.  Mansfield  before  it,  was  not  written  by  Shake- 
speare.     It   was   not   written   by  anybody,    for  it   contained    no 
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words.     The  chorus,   exquisitely  rendered  throughout  by   Flor- 
ence Kahn,  was  made  by  the  poet  to  say  this : 

But  now  behold, 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  ! 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, — 
Like  to  the  senators  of  th'  antique  Rome, 
"With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, — 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in. 

"Upon  that  hint  Mr.  Mansfield,  following  Kean's  example, 
trusted,  not  to  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 
but  to  the  improvement  in  stage  machinery  and  the  love  of  vis- 
ible motion  which  dwells  within  the  human  breast.  The  whole 
fourth  act,  in  this  arrangement,  was  a  scene  in  a  London  street, 
where  the  populace  hailed  the  arriving  troops,  marching  in  battal- 
ions, with  cross-bows,  pikes,  and  lances,  passing  rapidly  for- 
ward through  an  arch  in  the  rear  and  off  through  the  crowd  to 
the  side.  Now  and  again  a  soldier  was  joined  by  his  wife  or  by 
a  waiting  maiden,  and  amidst  the  excitement  of  it  all  the  harder 
side  of  war  was  suggested  by  one  woman's  fate:  she  rushed 
among  the  soldiers  to  ask  one  question,  and  then  was  carried 
senseless  from  the  ranks.  A  dance  of  girls  with  flowers  was  one 
feature  of  the  pageant,  which  ended  with  the  entrance  on  the 
stage  of  King  Henry  on  his  battle-horse. 

"Next  to  this  in  spectacular  success  was  a  picture  of  Henry' s 
wedding  to  Katiierine  of  France,  which  closed  the  evening. 
The  tableau  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  altho  it  was  approved, 
was  not  so  convincing  a  picture  as  the  others,  at  least  from  the 
front  of  the  house,  the  painted  soldiers  not  competing  adequately 
with  the  living  ones.  Nobody  can  grudge  the  success  gained  by 
these  spectacular  features,  since  they  were  well  executed  in  them- 
selves, not  inharmonious  with  the  drama,  and  the  means  where- 
by thousands  will  be  led  to  spend  an  evening  in  the  company  of 
gorgeous  language  and  noble  sentiments 

"Mr.  Mansfield's  performance  of  Henry  showed  his  skill  as  an 
actor  to  a  high  degree.  Many  players  carefully  choose  roles  that 
fit  their  personalities.  Not  so  Mr.  Mansfield.  Famous  for  satire 
and  character  parts,  he  now  stood  forth  as  a  king  who  was  half 
warrior  and  half  saint,  so  that  every  stroke  the  actor  made  had 
to  be  with  his  talent  against  his  natural  physical  characteristics. 
None  the  less  he  gave  a  performance  of  the  extremely  difficult 
role  which  was  in  every  way  worthy  to  stand  among  this  able 
and  varied  actor's  proudest  achievements.  To  say  that  more 
poetry,  [more  sweetness,  and  more  power  might  be  put  into 
Henry  is  true,  but  not  very  important,  for  Mr.  Mansfield  had 
something  of  each  of  these  qualities,  and  he  had  so  much  gal- 
lantry, spirit,  dignity,  and  humor  that  no  fair  person  who  had 
built  a  somewhat  different  Henry  out  of  Shakespeare  could  re- 
fuse to  accept  Mr.  Mansfield's  as  fine  and  just." 

"Henry  the  Fifth"  has  not  been  acted  on  the  American  stage 
since  1875,  when  it  was  presented  by  George  Rignold  at  Booth's 
Theater,  New  York.  The  Evening  Post  compares  the  two 
Henrys : 

"Mr.  Mansfield,  a  far  cleverer  man  and  more  experienced 
actor  than  Mr.  Rignold  was  at  that  time,  is  nevertheless  infe- 
rior to  him  in  this  character,  altho  he  has  probably  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  it.  That  he  does  not  look  it  so  well  is  not  a 
point  upon  which  much  stress  ought  to  be  laid.  His  personal 
presentment  of  the  King  is  sufficiently  handsome  and  is  in  no 
way  deficient  in  the  attributes  of  a  bold  and  vigorous  manhood. 
It  is  not  in  externals,  but  in  manner  and  spirit,  that  the  imper- 
sonation falls  short ;  in  grace  of  movement  and  gesture,  in  un- 
conscious dignity,  in  bonhomie,  in  buoyancy,  in  eloquence,  and 
spontaneous  soldierly  ardor.  From  first  to  last  it  labors  beneath 
the  oppression  of  the  actor's  inveterate  egoism  and  those  fatal 
mannerisms — rigid,  spasmodic  gestures,  a  stiff  and  jerky  walk, 
and  various  elocutionary  vices — which  have  ruined  much  of  his 
best  work.  .  .  .  His  comedy  scene  with  the  Princess  was  well 
imagined  and  amused  the  audience  greatly,  but  here  again  there 
were  the  old  faults  of  angularity,  stiffness,  and  self-conscious- 
ness, altho  less  aggressively  in  evidence  than  elsewhere.  Un 
doubtedly  the  impersonation  had  many  admirable  qualities.  It 
exhibited  constantly  the  signs  of  intelligence  and  purpose,  it 
was  drawn  on  bold  and  striking  lines,  and  it  was  admirably  fin- 
ished. What  it  wanted  mainly  was  inspiration  and  just  a  dash 
of  humility 

"The  success  of  the  evening,  undoubtedly,  was  won  by  Miss 
Kahn  as  the  chorus. " 


Clara  Morris's  Presence  of  Mind.— Quickly  as  an  au- 
dience may  be  reached  and  won,  so  quickly  may  it  be  lost  through 
some  extraneous  circumstance  for  which  the  actor  is  not  prepared. 
Miss  Clara  Morris  writes,  in  7 he  Critic  (October)  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  one  night  in  Baltimore,  during  a  performance  of 
"Camille."  She  was  worked  up  to  the  scene  in  which  Camille, 
in  the  looking-glass,  sees  the  reflection  of  her  ruined  self.  The 
attention  of  the  audience  was  strained  to  its  utmost,  when  sud- 
denly a  ripple  of  merriment  resounded  through  the  auditorium. 
Looking,  Miss  Morris  found  herself  faced  by  a  huge  cat,  which 
occupied,  star-like,  the  very  center  of  the  stage.  The  actress 
was  at  the  critical  point  of  the  drama  ;  one  slip  and  she  would 
turn  the  situation  into  a  farce.  What  to  do  had  to  be  decided 
instantly.     She  says : 

"At  last  my  plan  was  formed.  I  had  been  clinging  all  the 
time  to  the  bureau  for  support — now  I  slipped  to  my  knees  and 
(with  a  prayer  in  my  heart  that  this  fierce  old  Thomas  might  not 
decline  my  acquaintance)  I  held  out  my  hand  and  in  a  faint 
voice  called  :  '  Puss  !  puss  !  puss  !  come  here,  puss  !  ' 

"It  was  an  awful  moment.  If  he  refused  to  come  ;  if  he  turned 
tail  and  ran,  all  was  over — the  audience  would  roar  ! 

"'Puss  !  puss  !  '  I  pleaded.  Thomas  looked  hard  at  me,  hesi- 
tated, stretched  out  his  neck  and,  working  his  whiskers  ner- 
vously, sniffed  at  my  hand. 

"'Puss  !  puss  !  '  I  gasped  once  more,  and  lo  !  he  gave  a  little 
'meow  '  and,  walking  over  to  me,  arched  his  back  amicably  and 
rubbed  his  dingy  old  body  against  my  knee.  In  a  moment  my 
arms  were  about  him — my  cheek  on  his  wicked  old  head — and 
the  applause  that  broke  forth  from  the  audience  was  as  balm  of 
Gilead  to  my  distress  and  mortification. 

"Then  I  called  Nannine,  and,  when  she  came  on,  I  said  to  her  : 
'Take  him  downstairs,  Nannine ;  he  grows  too  heavy  a  pet  for 
me  these  days. '  And  she  lifted  and  carried  Sir  Thomas  from 
the  stage,  and  so  I  got  out  of  the  scrape  without  sacrificing  my 
character  as  a  sick  woman." 


A  Newly  Discovered  Dante  Picture.— The  only  like- 
ness of  Dante  hitherto  known  as  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury is  that  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  Palazzo  del  Podeska,  in 
Florence,  and  is  attributed  to  Giotto.  This,  however,  is  the 
young  Dante,  the  Dante  of  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  rather  than  the 
poet  of  the"Divina  Commedia. "  The  picture  of  Dante  so  fre- 
quently seen,  showing  an  old  man,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  portrait  of  the  poet  painted  by  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
mentioned  by  Vasari,  and  lost.  In  the  August  number  of  the 
2.eitschrift  fiir  bildende  Ki/ust,  as  noted  in  the  Hamburger 
Nac/irickten,  Jacques  Mesmil  writes  of  a  picture  of  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century — a  likeness  of  Dante  which,  strange 
to  say,  had  been  overlooked.  It  is  in  one  of  the  most  striking 
frescoes  of  the  Trecento,  the  fresco  painted  by  Orcagna  in  the 
Capella  Strozzi  of  St.  Maria  Novello,  Florence.  In  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Judgment  Day,  among  a  group  of  the  chosen,  is  a 
figure,  with  folded  hands,  praying.  Down  to  the  smallest  detail 
this  is  Dante.  The  face  is  of  the  well-known  long  form,  the 
chin  is  protruding,  the  nose  and  mouth  have  the  characteristic 
form,  and  the  head-covering  is  that  found  on  all  Da  te  like- 
nesses. It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  Orcagna's 
picture  is  that  which  served  as  model  for  that  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  was  lost  after  having  been  copied.  Orcagna, 
who  was  born  in  130S,  can  not  have  known  Dante  personally, 
but  the  recollection  of  the  poet  was  very  fresh  in  Florence,  and 
in  addition  Giotto  gave  to  his  pupils  (of  whom  Orcagna  was 
doubtless  one)  a  picture  of  Dante  painted  during  his  latter 
years." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  Phillips's  new  play,  which  Beerbohm  Tree  is  to  present  in 
London,  will  be  called  "Herod  the  King."  It  is  reported  that  Gabriel 
d'Annunzio  has  asked  Mr.  Phillips  to  grant  him  permission  to  put  "  Paolo 
and  Pruncesca  "  into  Italian,  with  certain  modifications. 

THE  magazines  and  daily  press  have  had  much  to  say  about  Nietzsche  since 
his  death.  Mr.  W,  M.  Alden,  in  the  Xew  York  Tunes,  however,  thinks  that 
too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  "the  dead  lunatic  "  He  writes:  "No- 
body denies  that  he  said  a  good  many  striking  things.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  them  were  false,  but  they  were  nevertheless  striking.  But  the  man  was 
a  madman,  and  what  possible  value  attaches  to  the  blasphemies  of  a  mad 
atheist  ?  To  set  up  a  man  like  Nietzsche  as  a  philosopher  whose  words  are 
worthy  of  serious  attention  is  as  preposterous  as  is  the  devil-worship  which 
is  practised  in  Paris  by  men  who  believe  in  neither  God  nor  devil,  but  whose 
chief  desire  is  vainly  to  try  to  shock  the  sense  of  decency  which  they  once 
knew." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   LESSONS   OF   GALVESTON. 

THE  first  effect  of  the  Galveston  disaster  was  on  human 
sympathies  ;  a  later  one,  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  is  in- 
tellectual :  our  scientific  men  are  discussing  the  causes  of  the 
hurricane  and  investigating  the  possibilities  of  its  repetition. 
Prof.  W  J  McGee,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
draws  several  interesting  lessons  from  the  catastrophe,  which  he 
sets  forth  in  an  article  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine 
(Washington,  October).     He  writes  : 

"The  first  lesson  is  the  old,  old  one  of  experience  summed  in 
parable,  which  bans  the  building  of  a  house  on  sand.  Galveston 
was  founded  on  a  sand  bank — a  mere  wave-built  cay  or  key — 


THE  TRACK   OF  THIC  GALVKSTON    HURRICANE. 

made  by  the  waves  of  average  storms  during  a  few  centuries. 
Up  to  its  highest  point  (less  than  a  dozen  feet  above  low  tide) 
the  earth  of  the  island  comprised  absolutely  nothing  but  wave- 
cast  sand  and  silt,  and  to  a  depth  of  at  least  a  half  a  mile  in  ver- 
tical measure  there  is  no  solid  rock  ;  the  strata  are  loose  sands 
and  silts  and  mud  beds,  nowhere  firm  enough  to  afford  a  sure 
foundation.  .  .  .  The  successive  formations  .  .  .  are  mechanical 
deposits  ;  they  are  not  cemented  with  calcareous  or  silicious  sub- 
stances, like  some  of  the  formations  of  the  Eastern  gulf  coast, 
nor  are  they  bound  together  by  coralline  masses  like  some  of  the 
West  India  littorals  ;  they  include  little  material  save  water- 
logged muds  and  silts,  semi-solidified  by  pressure  at  depths,  but 
nowhere  lithified  into  firm  ledges.  And  what  is  true  of  Galves- 
ton is  measurably  true  of  the  entire  western  Gulf  coast  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  Mississippi  passes  ;  no  worse  coast-stretch  for 
foundations  exists  in  the  world,  and  none  other  so  bad  is  of  any- 
thing like  equal  extent." 

The  second  lesson,  we  are  told,  is  taught  by  the  fact  that  a 
sand-bar  is  itself  the  measure  of  the  height  of  the  waves  that 
tossed  it  up.  The  very  fact  that  Galveston  stood  on  such  a  bar 
showed  that  the  waters  had  once  rushed  over  her  site,  and  might 
do  so  again.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  crest  of  the  key  marks  the  reach  of  the  great  but  not 
phenomenal  tempest,  and  its  seaward  slope  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  the  frequency  of  such  storms,  the  steeper  slope  attesting 
a  more  frequent  wave-work  ;  while  the  effect  of  the  century-rare 
lyphoon  is  rather  to  destroy  than  to  build  symmetric  keys,  such 
as  those  skirting  our  Gulf  coast  and  some  stretches  of  the  Atlan- 
tic shore  thence  northward.  Other  factors,  including  customary 
tides  and  prevailing  winds,  affect  this  sea-work;  but  they  are 
subordinate.  Thus,  the  elongated  key  on  which  the  city  of  Gal- 
veston stood  was  but  a  natural  storm-record  ;  and  it  was  merely 
by  chance  of  weather  history  that  she  so  long  survived 


"There  is  a  third  lesson,  less  simple  than  the  first  and  second, 
but  far  too  important  to  be  neglected  :  it  is  the  lesson  of  coast 
subsidence,  already  learned  by  Holland  and  Heligoland,  and  now 
forcing  itself  on  Louisiana  and  Texas  as  well  as  New  Jersey. 
.  .  .  The  mainland  shore  of  Mississippi  Sound  is  marked  by  a 
series  of  small  and  narrow  keys  and  sounds,  evidently  in  process 
of  growth,  but  much  less  advanced  than  those  east  of  Mobile 
Bay ;  .and  these  are  among  the  evidences  that  along  this  stretch 
of  shore  the  Gulf  has  encroached  on  the  land  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  leave  the  original  keys  twenty  to  forty  miles  behind.  Simi- 
larly the  Chandeleur  keys  and  the  corresponding  series  west  of 
the  delta  are  small  and  new  and  obviously  connected  with  the 
delta  building.  But  west  of  Atchafalaya  Bay  the  coast  is  char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  keys  and  sounds,  save  of  the  infan- 
tile sort,  like  those  of  the  inland  shore  of  Mississippi  Sound  ;  so 
that  this  shore  seems  incongruous  with  the  rest,  until  the  student 
discovers  the  long  line  of  completely  submerged  keys — Sabine 
Bank,  Trinity  Shoal,  Ship  Shoal,  etc.- — in  a  position  precisely 
corresponding  to  the  islands  south  of  Mississippi  Sound  and 
forming  a  direct  submarine  connection  (save  as  cut  off  by  the 
delta)  between  these  islands  of  the  eastern  Gulf  and  the  well- 
developed  keys  of  the  Southern  Texas  shore.  The  position  of 
these  banks,  like  that  of  the  Horn  Island  and  its  fellows,  is  such 
as  to  demonstrate  that  the  waters  have  invaded  the  mainland, 
and  that  west  of  the  delta  the  encroachment  has  been  sufficient 
not  merely  to  push  back  the  shore-line  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles, 
but  to  completely  submerge  the  ancient  keys.  .  .  .  Hardly  less 
striking  than  the  symmetry  of  the  series  is  the  closeness  of  con- 
tinuity between  keys  and  banks  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Galveston  Island  is  the  northeastern  terminus  of  the  west-coast 
system  of  keys,  the  last  stretch  of  these  sand-banks  still  rising 
above  the  level  of  tide." 

Professor  McGee  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion that  Galveston  should  not  be  rebuilt  on  the  present  site. 
That  possibility  has  been  discussed  already  in  the  public  prints, 
but  the  general  agreement  seems  to  be  that  the  advantages  of 
the  present  site  are  so  great  that  they  outweigh  even  the  threat 
of  another  disaster  in  the  distant  future.  So  Galveston  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  city  "built  upon  the  sand." 

In  the  same  number  of  the  The  Geograpliic  Magazine,  Prof. 
E.  B.  Garriott,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  writes  on 
the  features  of  the  hurricane  from  a  meteorological  point  of  view. 
He  gives  several  charts,  of  which  we  reproduce  the  last.  On 
this  the  curved  course  of  the  storm  is  well  seen.  A  curve  to  the 
northeast,  we  are  told,  is  the  rule  with  West  Indian  storms,  but 
there  were  points  of  abnormal  curvature  in  this  hurricane's 
path,  and  Professor  Garriott  tells  us  that  such  points  have  al- 
ways proved  to  be  dangerous  : 

"  Observation  has  shown  that  storms  are  commonly  more  vio- 
lent in  the  region  where  they  recurve  or  attempt  to  recurve  ab- 
normally. Observation  has  also  shown  that  when  the  advance  of 
a  storm  is  obstructed  and  it  is  held  back  by  an  area  of  high  press- 
ure, it  acquires  greater  intensity  on  assuming  an  abnormal 
course.  Among  notable  storms  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned 
the  hurricane  of  August,  1886,  which  totally  destroyed  the  city 
of  Indianola,  Texas,  and  the  hurricane  of  September,  1888,  which 
raged  with  destructive  violence  over  Cuba.  These  storms  were 
apparently  unable  to  recurve  owing  to  high  barometric  pressure 
to  the  northward.  Forced  westward,  they  developed  intense  en- 
ergy and  dissipated,  one  on  the  southeast  slope  or  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  other  over  Mexico. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  storm  of  September,  1900,  made 
two  rather  sharp  abnormal  turns  in  its  course,  and  that  manifes- 
tations of  increased  energy  attended  these  recurves.  It  will  also 
be  noted  that  while  the  storm  was  most  intense  on  the  Texas 
coast,  it  exhausted  its  energy  at  that  point  and  did  not  again 
become  formidable  until  after  its  union  with  the  northwestern 
disturbance. " 

The  city,  we  are  told,  was  destroyed  by  water,  not  by  wind 
force.     Says  the  writer  : 

"The  principal  agent  of  destruction  at  Galveston  was  water 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Galveston  Bay.  The  wind,  which 
doubtless  exceeded  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  was 
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chiefly  important  as  a  cause  of  the  high  seas.  During  the  after- 
noon of  the  8th,  the  highest  tide  ever  experienced  at  Galveston 
began  to  run  in  from  the  Gulf  against  the  wind.  This  was  a 
storm  wave  impelled  by  the  advancing  hurricane.  Simultane- 
ously waves  from  Galveston  Bay,  driven  by  a  northerly  gale, 

covered  the  inner  side  of  the  island 

"Assuming  that  the  reading  of  the  barometer  reported  at  Gal- 
veston the  evening  of  the  8th  was  approximately  correct,  the 
hurricane  at  that  point  was  of  almost  unparalleled  severity.  The 
future  possibility  of  a  like  visitation  in  that  locality  is  extremely 
remote. " 


THE 


SEA-AQUARIUM     AT    THE 
EXPOSITION. 


PARIS 


WHAT  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  effective  marine 
aquarium  ever  constructed  is  to  be  seen  in  Paris  in  con- 
nection with  the  world's  fair  of  the  present  year.  A  description 
is  contributed  to  La  Nature  by  M.  G.  Mareschal,  and  we  trans- 
late below  the  most  interesting  portions  of  it.  The  aquarium  is 
situated  on  the  Seine  and  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Guillaume, 
while  it  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bouchereaux,  an  expert  in 
pisciculture.     Says  M.  Mareschal : 

"It  may  be  asked  how  this  water  can  be  renewed  often  enough 
to  keep  in  good  condition  the  numerous  marine  population  that 
inhabits  it;  and  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  it  is 
never  renewed.  The  five  hundred  cubic  yards  of  sea-water  nec- 
essary to  fill  the  tanks  was  brought  up  by  boat,  and  the  same 
water  is  there  yet ;  it  appears  that  the  older  it  is,  the  better  the 
fish  like  it.  Like  wine,  sea  water  improves  with  age.  But  it 
must  not  be  left  to  stagnate  ;  it  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mo- 
tion. In  fact,  as  may  be  understood  readily  .  .  .  oxygen  must 
be  dissolved  in  the  water  in  sufficient  quantity  that  the  fish  may 
breathe. 

"The  provision  of  water  fills  all  the  conditions  requisite  for 
making  it  constantly  habitable,  owing  to  the  mechanism  by 
which  it  is  kept  in  motion,  filtered,  and  aerated.  A  system  of 
earthenware  siphons  takes  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tanks,  and  it  is  led  through  a  common  conduit  into  a  large  filter- 
ing-tank provided  with  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  stones. 
Thence  the  water  passes  into  an  aerating  cistern,  where  are  res- 
ervoirs of  air  compressed  to  five  atmospheres  by  electric  pumps. 

"  This  pressure  is  necessary  to  assure  the  distribution  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oxygen.  Thus  regenerated,  the  water  passes 
through  a  system  of  pipes  by  which  it  is  led  anew  into  the  fish- 
tanks.  The  numerous  bubbles  that  it  now  contains  are  evi- 
dences of  its  richness  in  oxygen. 

"The  hall  to  which  the  public  is  admitted  represents  a  portion 
of  the  sea-bottom,  on  which  rests  a  sunken  ship,  a  restoration  of 
an  actual  wreek,  of  which  part  is  continued  into  the  great  tanks 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  where  at  intervals  divers  may  be  seen 
at  work.  At  the  other  end,  in  a  second  great  tank,  may  be  seen 
the  graceful  forms  of  sirens,  who  are  really  not  in  the  water. 
They  perform  their  evolutions  on  a  brilliantly  lighted  platform 
placed  below  and  behind  the  tank.  The  spectator  sees  their  re- 
flections in  a  sheet  of  glass  inclined  at  450,  which  produces  the 
illusion  of  bodies  swimming  about  in  the  water.  This  is  a  well- 
known  trick  used  under  different  names  in  various  theatrical 
entertainments,*  but  it  has  been  improved  here  by  giving  the 
platform  a  lateral  movement  by  mounting  it  on  an  endless  chain 
actuated  by  an  electric  motor.  The  sirens  have  only  to  stand  in 
an  appropriate  pose  and  are  thus  carried  from  one  side  of  the 
aquarium  to  the  other ;  reversing,  the  platform  then  takes  them 
back  again." 

All  the  tanks,  we  are  told,  are  full  of  fish,  marine  plants,  crus- 
taceae,  and  all  kinds  of  zoophytes — in  fact  the  whole  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  sea  are  represented  as  nearly  as  may  be.  Among 
the  devices  that  have  been  adopted  to  increase  the  effect  is  one 
that  gives  the  appearance  of  great  depth  to  the  tanks.  These 
have  been  divided  into  two  sections  by  sheets  of  glass  parallel 
to  those  that  face  the  public.     Only  the  front  one  contains  water. 


while  that  in  the  rear  has  only  rocks,  shells,  etc.  The  aquarium 
is  lighted  from  above  by  electricity,  and  the  effect  is  said  to  be 
very  happy,  the  tanks  seeming  to  be  much  larger  and  fuller  of 
animals  and  plants  than  they  really  are.  Says  M.  Mareschal  in 
conclusion  : 

"  There  was  great  difficulty  in  making  the  glass  joints  strong 
enough,  for  the  transparent  sheets  rest  only  at  their  edges 
against  the  iron  pieces  of  T-shaped  section  that  form  the  skele- 
ton of  the  tanks.  After  trying  various  gums,  it  was  found  that 
pine -tar  furnished  a  joint  that  was  strong,  water-tight,  and  suffi- 
ciently elastic  to  admit  of  expansion. 

"Almost  all  the  glass  sheets  are  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
support  a  pressure  of  four  tons  to  the  square  yard  ;  but  they  are 
sufficiently  thick  to  resist  even  the  thrusts  that  visitors  often  give 
with  their  canes  in  pointing  out  some  interesting  feature  to  their 
neighbors.  If,  however,  one  should  break,  which  has  already 
happened  in  one  instance,  only  one  tank  is  emptied,  since  they 
are  all  independent,  and  the  damage  is  soon  repaired." 

The  writer  expresses  the  hope  that  this  interesting  feature  of 
the  Paris  show  will  not  be  discontinued  at  its  close,  but  will  be 
continued  in  connection  with  some  one  of  the  government  fish- 
ery stations. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


♦Known  generally  as  "Pepper's  Ghosts."— Editor  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


ABSURDITIES    FOUND    IN    THE    PATENT 

OFFICE. 

A  PROFESSOR  of  political  economy  in  one  of  our  great  uni- 
versities was  wont  to  say  that  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  was  to  him  the  most  melancholy  place  in  the  world.  He 
referred,  of  course,  to  the  immense  amount  of  energy  that  is 
wasted  byr  would-be  inventors  on  absurd  or  impracticable  de- 
vices. This  vast  collection  of  absurdities,  however,  may  furnish 
amusement  as  well  as  food  for  tearful  reflections.  In  Popular 
Science  (October),  A.  Livingston  Bogart  sets  forth  some  of  the 
things  that  strike  him  as  particularly  odd  or  laughable  in  the 
Patent  Office  museum. 

The  original  custom  of  filing  working  models  with  specifica- 
tions has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  Mr.  Bogart  tells  us,  owing  to 
lack  of  space  for  the  storage  of  such  a  collection.  The  discon- 
tinuance of  this  requirement,  he  thinks,  has  not  contributed  to 
the  practicability  of  recent  patents.  The  necessity  for  produ- 
cing a  model  and  testing  it  gave  opportunity  for  the  inventor  to 
develop  his  first  crude  ideas  and  remedy  defects.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  host  of  patents  proves,  Mr.  Bogart  tells  us,  that  while 
the  inventors'  premises  are  correct  and  their  methods  extremely 
ingenious,  they  have  often  overlooked  the  disadvantages  inci- 
dent to  the  use  of  the  device  which  are  overwhelmingly  against 
its  employment.     He  says  : 

"As  an  example  could  be  cited  the  expedient  patented  to  pre- 
vent horses  from  running  away.  This  consisted  of  a  strong 
chain  passed  about  the  forelegs  of  the  animal  and  kept  supported 
against  his  breast  by  a  line  secured  to  the  dashboard.  Should 
the  animal  take  fright  and  run,  the  line  is  simply  loosened,  when 
the  chain  falls  to  the  horse's  knees,  throwing  him  and  breaking 
his  legs.  Another  genius,  after  citing  the  danger  from  runa- 
ways, not  only  to  the  passenger  but  to  the  steed  himself,  calls 
attention  to  the  absolute  waste  of  energy  exerted  by  the  horse  in 
descending  hills.  He  also  mentions  the  exposure  the  animal  is 
subjected  to  from  storms  and  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer.  With 
one  bold  stroke  he  leaves  all  conventional  methods  behind.  The 
horse  is  placed  under  the  wagon  instead  of  in  front  of  it,  the  ve- 
hicle being  arched  above  him.  Thus  he  is  perfectly  protected 
from  the  weather  and  leaves  an  unobstructed  view.  A  strong 
canvas  and  leather  band  encircles  the  animal's  body,  the  ends  of 
which  pass  upward  through  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  and  are  at- 
tached by  chains  to  a  windlass  above  the  flooring.  Should  the 
horse  be  descending  a  hill  or  undertake  to  bolt,  the  driver  calmly 
winds  on  a  crank  and  lifts  him  off  his  feet. 

"This  latter  scheme  is  certainly  brainier  than  the  one  for  im- 
proved canal-boat  propulsion,  which,  altho  not  patented,  is  re- 
lated by  some  writer.     The  object  to  be  attained  was  to  continue 
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the  use  of  the  mule,  but  while  protectiug  him  from  the  weather, 
rlics,  etc.,  to  do  away  with  the  loss  of  time  necessitated  iu  hav- 
ing to  stop  the  boat  and  run  out  a  gangplank  to  the  towpath  in 
changing  animals.  The  mule  is  kept  in  the  boat  at  all  times. 
The  bottom  of  the  canal  is  leveled  off  and  the  towpath  disposed 
of.  Four  holes  are  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  through  which 
the  legs  of  the  mule  protrude.  He  really  walks  on  the  bed  of  the 
canal,  altho  thoroughly  protected  by  the  surrounding  boat  struc- 
ture, and  the  driver  may  recline  at  his  ease  beside  him.  In  his 
report  of  his  first  experiment  to  the  directors  and  stockholders  of 
the  company  which  he  had  formed,  the  inventor  stated  that  there 
was  a  failure  owing  to  one  reason  only,  viz.,  that  he  could  not 
find  a  single  canal-boat  that  was  not  leaky,  and  strange  to  say 
(in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the  owners  of  the  boats  to  the  con- 
trary) ,  this  trouble  invariably  made  its  appearance  as  soon  as  he 
had  prepared  the  bottom  of  the  boat  for  his  mule  and  launched  it. " 


PHYSICAL   SIZE   AND    INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  conclusion  that  the  average  large  pupil  is  brighter  than 
the  average  small  one  is  announced  by  the  daily  press  to 
have  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Frederick  Smedley  from  measurements 
of  children  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  "There  are  small 
pupils  who  excel  in  their  classes,"  Dr.  Smedley  is  quoted  as 
saying,  '"but  the  rule  is  that  the  larger,  stronger,  and  heavier 
the  pupil  is  the  higher  will  be  his  standing  in  school."  Says  the 
New  York  Herald,  in  a  report  of  the  experiments  : 

"Seven  thousand  pupils  were  examined  to  obtain  statistics  as 
a  basis  for  comparison.  Schools  in  which  there  is  the  largest 
proportion  of  pupils  descended  from  American-born  parents  were 
chosen. 

"Dr.  Smedley  and  his  two  assistants,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Krauskopf 
and  D.  P.  McMillan,  were  surprised  at  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  comparative  school  standing  of  strong  and  well- 
formed  pupils  and  those  whose  nutrition  had  been  defective. 
Dr.  Smedley  said:  'The  rule  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  has 
always  been  known,  but  never  has  it  been  so  startlingly  demon- 
strated as  in  our  test.     It  works  with  mathematical  accuracy.' 

"The  average  height  of  pupils  twelve  years  old  who  are  in  the 
second  grade  is  four  feet  four  and  three-tenths  inches,  while  the 
twelve-year-old  pupils  who  go  to  the  eighth  grade  average  five 
inches  taller." 

In  commenting  editorially  on  these  results,  The  Herald  ex- 
presses an  opinion  that  we  must  not  attach  too  much  importance 
to  them.      It  says: 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  unusually  large  boy  or  girl  gives 
evidence  of  extra  physical  strength  in  proportion  to  increased 
bulk,  and  that  the  intellectual  power  keeps  pace  with  such  a  con- 
dition for  the  time  being;  but  these  individuals  are  not  always 
destined  to  keep  up  this  activity  in  nutrition  as  they  grow  older. 

"Often  enough  we  know  that  large,  stout  boys  end  by  being 
small  men.  While  we  must  always  be  willing  to  place  a  pre- 
mium on  good  health  and  line  bodily  vigor,  we  must,  so  far  as 
intellectual  endowments  are  concerned,  occasionally  offset  qual- 
ity against  quantity.  In  other  words,  a  very  small  man  is  not 
necessarily  more  deficient  in  vital  vigor  on  account  of  mere  size 
than  he  is  lacking  in  mental  strength  for  the  same  reason. 

"The  very  huge  boy  may  be  extra  smart  in  the  intellectual 
sense  during  early  life,  but,  judging  from  the  number  of  com- 
paratively small  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  history 
of  human  achievement,  the  rule  seems  to  be  reversed  when  the 
individual  gets  older  and  settles  down  to  ordinary  proportions. 
Every  one  can  call  to  mind  the  number  of  famous  men  who  are 
small  of  stature  and  light  of  frame,  while  the  merely  big  fellows 
cut  a  very  low  figure  in  the  list  of  exceptions  to  the  rule." 


this  fact,  "that  altho  certain  foreign  species  have  thus  been 
brought  in,  and  seem  to  be  relatively  abundant  in  the  earth  of 
greenhouses,  they  seldom  succeed  in  getting  outside  of  these 
limited  quarters  and  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  open  fields. 
Some  worms  that  are  found  in  European  soil  come  from  India, 
others  from  China.  Two  species  seem  to  have  become  accli- 
mated in  England.  One  is  called  the  branchinre;  it  was  de- 
scribed in  1892  by  Beddard.  In  1897  individuals  of  the  species 
were  discovered  in  the  soil  of  Kew  Gardens.  The  other,  which 
has  also  been  found  at  Kew,  belongs  to  the  genus  Gesocoli.x,  and 
seems  to  have  come  from  Brazil.  It  may  be  added  that  the  im- 
portation of  exotic  species  is  observed  elsewhere  ;  quite  a  num- 
ber of  worms  of  European  origin  are  found  in  America." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 


Importation  of  Earthworms.— Angleworms  do  not  fig- 
ure as  imports  in  our  government  reports;  nevertheless  a  con- 
siderable number  are  introduced  from  foreign  countries  every 
year  in  the  earth  surrounding  the  roots  of  exotic  plants.  "It 
must  be  noted,"  says  the  Revue  Scicntifique,  in  commenting  on 


SHOULD  THE  DEAF  MARRY? 

A  SCORE  of  years  ago,  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  made  the  startling  statement 
that  by  our  system  of  educating  the  deaf  we  were  preparing  a 
deaf  variety  of  the  human  race,  since  by  throwing  deaf  persons 
together  we  were  promoting  marriages  between  them  and  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  of  the  birth  of  deaf  children.  In  an  ex- 
haustive statistical  inquiry  into  the  subject,  Prof.  Edward  Allen 
Fay  *  shows  that  there  need  be  no  such  fear,  since  marriage  of 
deaf  persons  is  to  be  discouraged  only  when  their  deafness  is 
hereditary.  In  a  review  of  this  book  in  Science  (October  5), 
Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks  asserts  that  it  furnishes  the  most  conclusive 
proof  ever  obtained  that  there  is  no  inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters, so  far  at  least  as  the  inheritance  of  deafness  is  in  ques- 
tion ;  "for,"  he  says, 

"while  Professor  Fay  proves  that  the  marriage  of  deaf  per- 
sons without  deaf  relatives  is  no  more  likely  to  result  in  deaf 
children  than  any  marriage  in  the  community  at  large,  the  inter- 
marriage of  hearing  persons  who  have  deaf  relatives  is  just  as 
likely  to  result  in  deaf  children  as  a  marriage  of  the  deaf." 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  no  doubt  that  Professor  Fay's  con- 
clusions will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  students  of  the  subject, 
but  also  by  the  deaf  themselves.     Says  the  reviewer  further : 

"While  deaf  persons  are  much  more  likely  to  have  hearing 
children  than  to  have  deaf  children,  they  are  much  more  likely 
than  ordinary  normal-hearing  persons  to  have  deaf  children, 
Less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  normal 
parents  are  deaf,  but  if  one  or  both  parents  are  deaf  nearly  nine 
per  cent,  of  all  the  children  are  deaf.  In  other  words,  a  normal- 
hearing  pair  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  deaf  child  will  be  born 
10  them  unless  they  have  more  than  a  thousand  children  ;  while 
if  one  parent  or  both  are  deaf,  and  they  have  eleven  children, 
they  may,  on  the  average,  expect  to  have  one  deaf  child. 

"The  probability  of  deaf  children  is  not,  however,  equally 
great  for  all  deaf  persons,  since  it  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  parental  deafness.  Marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  that 
is,  of  persons  who  have  never,  at  any  time  in  their  lives,  shown 
evidence  of  hearing,  are  far  more  likely  to  result  in  deaf  offspring 
than  marriages  of  the  adventitiously  deaf,  that  is,  of  those  who 
have  once  heard  and  have  subsequently  lost  their  hearing." 

If  we  could  readily  distinguish  between  these  two  varieties  of 
deafness,  all  would  be  plain  sailing.  This,  however,  is  impos- 
sible, as  Dr.  Fay  shows.  A  person  deaf  "from  birth  "  may  in 
reality  have  lost  his  hearing  by  some  accident  in  very  early  in- 
fancy. The  only  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  is 
by  studying  family  records.  If  a  person  deaf  "from  birth"  has 
many  deaf  relatives,  he  is  probably  really  congenitally  deaf. 
To  quote  again : 

"The  marriages  of  the  deaf  most  liable  to  result  in  deaf  off- 
spring are  those  in  which  the  partners  are  related  by  consan- 
guinity. Thirty-one  such  marriages  are  reported  in  the  mar- 
riage records,  and  of  these  fourteen,  or  45.1  per  cent.,  resulted  in 

♦"Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America,"  published  by  the  Volta  Bureau, 
1  goo. 
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deaf  offspring.  One  hundred  children  were  born  from  these 
thirty-one  marriages,  and  of  these  thirty,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  were 
deaf.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  dangerous  for  a  deaf  person  to 
marry  a  blood  relative,  no  matter  what  the  character  or  degree 
of  the  relationship  may  be,  and  no  matter  whether  the  relative  is 
deaf  or  hearing,  nor  whether  the  deafness  of  either  or  both  or 
neither  of  the  parents  is  congenital,  nor  whether  either  or  both 
or  neither  of  them  have  other  deaf  relatives. 

"The  student  of  inheritance  will,  no  doubt,  be  disposed  to 
state  this  conclusion  in  more  general  terms,  and  to  assert  that 
the  consanguineous  marriage  of  one  who  has  any  constitutional 
infirmity  or  defect  is  imprudent  and  inadmissible,  and  that  since 
no  one  can  be  sure  that  both  parties  to  a  contemplated  marriage 
are  constitutionally  sound  in  all  respects,  no  consanguineous 
marriage  is  permissible." 


Drawing  a  Picture  with   a   Rifle.— We  present  here- 
with a  picture  of  a  steel  plate  decorated  by  firing  rifle-bullets 

into  it,  and  now  on 
exhibition  at  the 
Paris  Exposition. 
We  learn  from  Cos- 
mos, which  prints 
the  reproduction, 
that  the  original  is 
exhibited  in  the 
Foresty  Building  by 
an  American  gun- 
maker  —  name  not 
given.  Says  this 
paper:  "Itisasteel 
plate  7. 5  millimeters 
[y$  inch]  in  thick- 
ness, on  which  the 
rifleman,  who  was  a 
real  artist,  has 
traced  in  successive 
bullet-holes,  by  fir- 
ing from  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet,  the 
head  of  an  Indian 
chief,  and  the  initial 
of  the  gunmaker's 
name.  The  weapon 
was  a  Savage  rifle 
of  7.5  millimeters 
caliber.  The  bul- 
lets pierced  the 
plate,  but  because  of  their  flattening  at  the  moment  of  contact 
they  have  made  openings  of  nearly  twice  their  own  diameter, 
namely,  of  about  12  millimetersf^  inch]." — Translation  made 
/or  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A    PICTURE    MADE 


ON    A  STEEL 

BULLETS. 


PLATE    BY   RIFLE 


Noise  as  Waste  Energy. — Sound  is  a  form  of  energy, 
and  noisy  sound  is  generally  indicative  of  waste  energy.  "We 
are  so  accustomed,"  says  Cassier's  Magazine,  "to  regard  sound 
as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  mechanical  motion  that  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  monitorial  voice,  ever  telling  us  of  energy 
wasted,  generally  escapes  attention.  The  noise  of  running 
wheels,  of  moving  water,  the  crackling  of  a  belt,  the  hum  of  a 
dynamo,  the  rattle  of  a  motor  car  or  a  railway  train,  are  as  sure 
indications  of  energy  resolved  into  a  useless  form  as  the  crash 
of  broken  crockery  and  the  lamentations  of  a  careless  servant. 
.  .  .  Does  one  grasp  that  every  puff  of  exhaust  [in  a  locomotive] 
means  that  gases  still  full  of  energy  are  allowed  to  expend  it 
valueless! y  in  disturbing  the  atmosphere;  that  every  jar  and 
rumble  and  shake  means  expenditure  of  power  which  the  engine 
has  to  provide?  A  mile  on  the  bone-shaker  of  thirty  years  ago 
was  harder  work  than  ten  on  a  modern  bicycle,  and  it  proclaimed 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  inefficient  and  extravagant  machine  in  a 
sufficiently  noisy  manner.  Even  with  typewriters  and  sewing- 
machines,  the  less  noise  they  make  the  less  power  is  absorbed 
in  working  them.  Generally  speaking  .  .  .  the  less  noise  ma- 
chinery makes  the  more  efficient  it  is  likely  to  be.  Even  the  in- 
terposition of  some  non-resonant  material,  as,  for  example,  the 
use  of  wooden  or  hide  teeth  in  wheels,  while  reducing  sound, 
if  we  may  so  put  it  in  a  more  or  less  fictitious  manner,  adds  to  the 


efficiency,  because  it  introduces  a  resilience  which  minimizes 
shocks,  just  as  the  springs  of  a  coach  make  it  not  only  more 
comfortable  for  the  passenger,  but  easier  going  for  the  horses. 
The  question  of  friction  and  the  noise  produced  by  rubbing  sur- 
faces is  of  very  considerable  and  much  more  frequently  recog- 
nized importance,  but  materially  it  differs  but  little  either  in  ex- 
pression or  in  effect  from  the  noise  of  shock.  A  rod  or  wire  can 
as  readily  be  caused  to  produce  a  note  by  rubbing  it  with  a  res- 
inous glove  as  by  striking  it  with  a  hammer.  How  close  the 
connection  is  a  moment's  consideration  will  show,  and  will  give 
us  the  hint  that  we  cure  only  half  the  complaint  in  oiling  ma- 
chinery if  we  still  allow  knock,  and  jump  from  one  evil  to 
another  if  in  order  to  reduce  friction  we  leave  excessive  play." 


Man,  Muscle,  and  Coal.— The  fact  that  the  new  steamer 
Dentschland  developed  power  at  the  rate  of  one  horse-power 
hour  [one  horse-power  exerted  for  the  space  of  one  hour]  for  each 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  coal  consumed,  is  commented  on  as  a 
remarkable  thing  for  marine  boilers  and  engines.  "Abetter 
showing  has  often  been  made  in  steam-vessels, "  says  Iron  and 
Steel,  "but  not  of  the  Deutschland' s  kind.  Static  power  pro- 
ducers have  done  considerably  better  than  this.  At  the  Edison 
power  plant,  power  has  been  developed  at  the  rate  of  one  horse- 
power hour  for  each  pound  of  coal  consumed.  Here  is  an 
achievement  worthy  of  driving  a  stake  or  planting  a  monument 
in  the  highway  of  civilization.  A  few  easy  equations  from  this 
starting-point  will  lead  us  to : 

"  One  pound  coal  equals  one  horse-power  hour. 

"Two  thousand  pounds  coal  equals  2,000  horse-power  hours. 

"Two  thousand  pounds  equals  200  horse-power  days  of  ten 
hours  each. 

"One  horse-power  hour  equals  fourteen  man-power  hours. 

"Two  thousand  pounds  of  coal  equals  2,800  man-power  days  of 
ten  hours  each. 

"Two  thousand  pounds  coal  equals  nine  man-power  years  of 
311  days  each. 

"Value  of  2,000  pounds  coal,  excluding  transportation,  $1. 

"Annual  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  240,000,000 
net  tons. 

"Potentiality  in  man-power  years  of  240,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
2,160,000,000  years. 

"  Ratio  between  20,000.000  male  workers  and  the  potentiality 
of  240,000,000  tons  of  coal,  1  to  108. 

"That  is  to  say,  20,000,000  workers,  without  the  aid  of  coal, 
would  have  to  labor  108  years  to  develop  a  force  equal  to  the  po- 
tential energy  of  the  present  annual  production  of  coal  in  the 
United  States." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

A  great  meteor  is  reported  to  have  fallen  near  Rangeley  Lake,  Me.,  on 
August  25,  exploding  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hotel  and  disappearing.  Not 
a  fragment  was  discovered,  even  after  a  prolonged  search. 

"Thk.  question  of  admitting  women  as  members  of  the  general  and  sec- 
tional committees  of  the  British  Association  was  brought  up  at  the  recent 
meeting,"  says  Science,  "and  carried  by  a  considerable  majority." 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  nails  of  the  hand  has  been  made  by  P.  A. 
Minakoff,  and  some  of  the  results  appears  to  be  of  medico-legal  impor- 
tance. "Among  other  things,"  says  Popular  Science  (October),  "he  asserts 
that  the  nails  of  the  right  Tiand  in  a  right-handed  person  are  wider  by 
from  one-half  to  two  millimeters  than  the  corresponding  nails  on  the  left 
hand  ;  while  in  a  left-handed  persons  the  reverse  obtains,  and  in  the  am- 
bidextrous the  nails  are  of  equal  size  on  the  two  hands.  The  thickness  of 
the  nails  diminishes  progressively  from  the  thumb  to  the  little  finger." 

The  telegraph  from  the  African  coast  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  has  been 
completed,  and  according  to  The  Electrical  Engineer,  London,  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  natives  depend 
on  the  rise  of  the  Nile  for  irrigation,  and  hitherto  they  have  only  known  a 
very  short  time  beforehand  the  condition  of  the  waters.  "Now,  however, 
that  communication  has  been  made  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  re- 
quired information  can  be  sent  several  months  in  advance,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians can  regulate  their  supplies.  Messages,  also,  are  now  sent  in  a  few 
days,  which  previously  took  seven  months  to  communicate." 

"The  use  of  automobiles  during  street-railway  strikes  was  proposed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  International  Street  Railway  Men's 
association,  held  in  Detroit  recently,"  says  Tlie  Western  Electrician.  "Presi- 
dent W.  D.  Mahon  recommended  that  the  board  start  in  at  once  raising 
funds  by  assessment  to  buy  automobiles  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to 
work  in  cities  where  the  companies  treat  the  men  unfairly  or  where  trans- 
portation facilities  are  meager.  President  Mahon's  idea  is  to  put  a  com- 
plete automobile  service  in  operation  in  a  city  as  soon  as  a  strike  is  declared, 
and  to  have  the  automobiles  operated  by  the  men  who  formerly  operated 
the  street-cars.  The  board  approved  of  the  idea,  and  authorized  the  presi- 
dent to  draft  a  plan  of  assessment  to  be  submitted  to  the  local  organiza- 
tions of  the  association,  and  to  get  legal  authority  to  equip  and  run  the 
machines." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


A    SECT    WHOSE    MEMBERS    BELIEVE    THAT 
CHRIST   IS   NOW   ON    EARTH. 

EVER  since  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago, 
much  interest  lias  been  manifested  in  the  Babists,  a  re- 
formed Mohammedan  sect  which  originated  in  Persia  in  1844. 
and  which  has  many  unusual  beliefs.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Adams,  in 
his  recent  book  on  Persia,  states  that  the  Babists  claim  50,000,000 
followers.  Altho  this  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  a  preposte- 
rous estimate,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  constitute 
an  important  element  in  the  religious  situation  in  Mohammedan 
lands  to-day,  and  that  they  have  even  made  some  notable  prog- 
ress in  this  country.  There  are  said  to  be  1,200  Babists  in  Xew 
York  and  800  in  Chicago,  besides  colonies  at  Waukegan,  Wis., 
and  other  places.  The  Babists  in  this  country  include  several 
native  Americans  of  wealth  and  prominence,  among  them  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Hearst. 

The  New  York  Herald  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sect, 
and  of  its  present  head,  Abbas  Effendi,  who  is  believed  by  his 
followers  to  be  Christ : 

"The  origin  of  the  Babist  cult  dates  back  to  1844,  when  Seyed 
Mohammed  Ali,  a  young  Persian,  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  was  known  for  his  piety  and  devotion  to  religion, 
began  preaching  in  Shiraz,  his  native  city.  He  presented  a  new 
commentary  on  the  Koran,  but  chiefly  his  teachings  related  to 
the  practical  ethics  of  conduct  and  life.  He  criticized  the  priest- 
hood severely,  and  thus  incurred  their  violent  opposition,  but  the 
number  of  his  followers  increased  daily  because  of  the  marvelous 
influence  of  his  personality  and  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  expounded.  He  came  to  be  known  as  the  Bab,  which  in 
translation  means  the  gate  or  gateway.  Thus  the  Babi  religion 
is,  in  literal  translation,  the  gateway  to  eternal  life.' 

"So  offensive  was  the  teaching  of  the  new  prophet  to  the  regu- 
larly ordained  priesthood  that  at  length  an  order  was  issued  com- 
manding him  to  desist  from  preaching  and  to  confine  himself  to 
his  house.  The  Bab  complied  with  the  latter  part  of  this  order, 
but  continued  to  teach  the  disciples  who  flocked  about  him. 
Thus  the  new  religion  made  rapid  progress,  and  the  attempts  of 
the  authorities  to  suppress  it  eventually  led  to  the  rebellion  of 
Zappan.  Altho  the  Bab  took  no  part  in  this  outbreak,  and  his 
teachings,  in  fact,  were  against  the  use  of  force,  his  death  was 
determined  upon.  He  was  removed  to  Tabriz,  where,  after  a 
perfunctory  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  With  one  of.  his 
disciples,  he  was  suspended  from  the  parapet  of  one  of  the  walls 
by  ropes  tied  about  his  arms  so  that  his  body  made  the  form  of 
the  cross.  A  regiment  of  Mohammedan  soldiers  was  detailed  to 
execute  the  two.  At  the  first  volley  the  disciple  was  killed,  but 
the  bullets  only  severed  the  ropes  which  bound  the  Bab  himself, 
so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Thereupon  the  soldiers  refused  to 
fire  a  second  time,  declaring  that  they  had  witnessed  a  miracle. 
The  Bab,  who  had  been  stunned  by  the  fall,  was  thereupon  de- 
spatched by  an  officer 

"The  spiritual  head  of  the  cult,  who  is,  as  his  followers  firmly 
believe,  the  actual  impersonation  of  the  Christ  whose  second 
coming  was  foretold  in  the  Bible,  is  known  as  Abbas  Effendi  [a 
son  of  the  founder]  or,  as  he  signs  himself.  Abbas  Abdel  Beha, 
which  means,  literally,  'Abass,  Servant  of  God.'  By  those  who 
are  within  the  circle  of  Babist  belief,  however,  he  is  referred  to 
usually  simply  as  'the  Master, '  and  the  reverent  faith  with 
which  the  word  is  uttered  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  their  belief.  In  the  minds  of  the  Babists  Abbas  Effendi  is 
entitled  to  the  same  reverent  respect  with  which  Christ's  dis- 
ciples regarded  Him  during  His  stay  upon  earth.  And  Abbas 
himself,  according  to  the  accounts  both  of  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers who  have  visited  him,  receives  their  adoration  with  a 
humility  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  He 
conducts  himself  as  tho  he  were  the  least  among  his  follow- 
ers, and  his  only  claim  is  that  he  is  the  humble  instrument  of 
God's  will." 

The  Advance  (Congr.,  August  30)  narrates  the  following  inter- 


esting facts  about  the  way  in  which  some  of  Effendi 's  American 
converts  regard  him  : 

"That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
Americans — at  least  a  few  of  them — have  found  a  new  Messiah 
to  worship,  let  us  submit  the  testimony  of  two  women,  one  of 
them  perhaps  the  richest  woman  in  the  United  States.  But  let 
another  woman  speak  first,  who  visited  Abbas  Effendi  about 
eighteen  months  ago.     She  says  : 

'"Dr.  Kheiralla  went  ahead,  and  by  the  violent  beating  of  my 
heart  I  knew  that  we  were  soon  to  see  the  blessed  face  of  the 
Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  the  King  of  the  whole  world.  We 
reached  the  door  and  stopped — before  us  in  the  center  of  the 
room  stood  a  man  clad  in  a  long  garment  with  a  white  turban  on 
His  head,  stretching  out  one  hand  toward  us,  while  His  face 
(which  I  can  not  describe)  was  lighted  by  a  rare,  sweet  smile  of 
joy  and  welcome  !  We  stood  thus  for  a  moment  unable  to  move 
— when  my  heart  gave  a  great  throb  and,  scarcely  knowing  what 
I  was  doing,  I  held  out  my  arms,  crying,  'My  Lord,  my  Lord  ! ' 
and  rushed  to  Him,  kneeling  at  His  blessed  feet,  sobbing  like  a 
child.  He  put  His  dear  hands  upon  our  beloved  heads  and  said, 
in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  our  ears  like  a  strain  of  sweet  music, 
'  Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  children,  you  are  welcome ;  arise 
and  be  of  good  cheer. ' 

"Truly  there  is  yet  faith  on  the  earth,  or  rather,  let  us  call  it 
credulity,  when  a  handsome  Persian,  who  seems  to  believe  it 
himself,  or  at  least  plays  the  part  very  well,  is  worshiped  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

"It  might  be  thought  that  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Phoebe  A. 
Hearst,  who  has  so  many  millions  of  dollars  at  her  command,  a 
woman,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  good  business  judgment  and 
sound  common  sense,  would  not  easily  be  carried  away  into  fa- 
naticism ;  but  she  also  is  a  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  the  Bab 
Messiah.  She  says  in  a  letter  dated  Washington,  November  19, 
1899: 

"'The  Master  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  ;  I  will  only  state 
that  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  He  is  the  Master,  and  my 
greatest  blessing  in  this  world  is  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
be  in  His  presence  and  look  upon  His  sanctified  face.  His  life 
is  truly  the  Christ  life  and  His  whole  being  radiates  purity  and 
holiness ! 

"'Without  a  doubt  Abbas  Effendi  is  the  Messiah  of  this  day 
and  generation,  and  we  need  not  look  for  another. '  ' 


STRENGTH    OF   ROMAN   CATHOLICISM    IN 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING   NATIONS. 

THE  late  Dr.  Mivart  and  other  English  Roman  Catholics 
have  on  numerous  occasions  lamented  the  dominance  of 
the  "Latin  nations"  in  the  councils  of  the  church,  and  have  la- 
mented that  the  voice  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon  nations"  was  not 
more  influential  with  the  Curia.  This  lament  has  always  been 
distasteful  not  only  to  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  adherents 
of  the  Church,  but  particularly  to  Irishmen,  who  resent  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  "Anglo-Saxon  "  to  America  or  to  any  of  the 
British  colonies,  all  of  which  have  so  largely  been  settled  by 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  continental  Europeans.  In  The  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review  (October),  a  San  Francisco  priest, 
the  Rev.  Bryan  J.  Clinch,  whose  opinion  on  the  Philippine  friars 
and  kindred  subjects  we  have  had  occasion  to  quote  at  various 
times,  argues  that  the  Vatican  shows  wisdom  in  declining  to 
defer  greatly  to  "Anglo-Saxon  opinion."  The  inconsiderable 
number  of  genuine  Anglo-Saxons  among  the  English-speaking 
Roman  Catholics  is  taken  by  Father  Clinch  as  the  foundation 
of  his  argument ;  and  in  this  connection  he  gives  some  interesting 
statements  concerning  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Church  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world. 

In  England  itself,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  he 
remarks,  there  were  less  than  100,000  Roman  Catholics  that  had 
retained  intact,  from  pre-Reformation  days,  the  old  allegiance 
to  Rome.  All  these  were  with  few  exceptions  "Anglo-Saxons." 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  Wales  now  num- 
bers about  1,500,000,  according  to  the  "Catholic  Directory,"  with 
a  cardinal  archbishop  and  fourteen  suffragan  bishops.  Of  this 
million  and  a  half,  says  Father  Lynch,  fully  a  million  are  Irish 
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by  birth  or  parentage.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  old  stock 
are  now,  through  natural  increase,  not  over  200,000  in  number  : 
while  the  Oxford  Movement,  says  the  writer,  has  added  about 
200,000  more  native  Englishmen. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  ancient  Roman  hierarchy  was  restored 
in  1878,  with  two  archbishops  and  four  suffragan  bishops,  there 
are  now,  according  to  the  archbishop's  estimates,  420,000  Roman 
Catholics,  of  which  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  are  Gaelic 
Scotch  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  rest  Irish.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Scotland,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  about  4,000,000  ; 
but  no  official  religious  census  is  taken  there  or  elsewhere  in  the 
British  Isles. 

In  Ireland,  out  of  a  population  of  about  5,000,000,  there  are 
about  3,500,000  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  cardinal  archbishop, 
three  other  archbishops,  and  twenty-three  bishops.  These  are, 
with  insignificant  exceptions,  Celtic  Irish. 

In  India  and  Ceylon,  which  have  a  well-organized  hierarchy, 
there  are  about  1,200,000  Roman  Catholics,  largely  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  Irish,  together  with  a  few  thousand  natives. 

In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  which  have  a  hierarchy  con- 
sisting of  a  cardinal,  two  archbishops,  and  about  fifteen  bishops, 
there  are  about  1,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  almost  wholly  of 
Irish  parentage. 

In  Canada,  with  a  hierarchy  consisting  of  a  cardinal,  seven 
archbishops,  and  twenty-three  bishops,  there  are  estimated  to 
be  2,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  of  which  fully  1,500,000,  says  Fa- 
ther Clinch,  are  French,  and  500,000  Irish  and  Scotch. 

In  the  United  States,  which  possesses  one  of  the  largest  hierar- 
chies in  the  world,  consisting  of  a  cardinal  archbishop,  thirteen 
other  archbishops,  and  seventy-eight  bishops,  the  latest  esti- 
mates of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  vary  from  8,464,000  to 
12,000,000;  the  former  being  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Carroll.  Of 
these,  says  Father  Clinch,  there  are  "more  Spanish-American 
Catholics  than  Anglo-Saxon,"  "at  least  five  times  as  many  of 
French  origin,"  "nearly  the  same  number  of  Italians,  and  fully 
four  times  as  many  Poles  and  Catholic  Slavonians, "  to  say  noth- 
ing of  several  millions  of  German  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

Thus,  of  the  estimated  223,000,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
world — we  take  the  estimate  of  "The  Church  Missionary  Atlas," 
a  Protestant  publication — it  is  seen  that  only  about  20,000,000,  or 
less  than  ten  per  cent.,  belong  to  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
and  of  these  hardly  more  than  half  a  million  are  of  real  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.  Indeed,  of  the  non-Anglo-Saxon  portion,  many — 
like  the  French  in  Canada  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in 
various  parts  of  the  British  empire — do  not  even  speak  English. 
So  far  as  both  the  British  Isles  and  the  empire  are  concerned. 
Father  Lynch  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  dimin- 
ishing, both  relatively  and  actually.     In  conclusion  he  writes  : 

"We  may  judge  the  value  of  the 'signal  advantages  and  fa- 
vors' which  the  church  enjoys  in  the  British  empire,  according 
to  Mr.  Mivart,  and  how  far  the  spread  of  that  empire  is  making 
for  Catholic  progress,  by  comparing  the  actual  number  of  Cath- 
olics under  its  rule  to-day  with  what  they  were  sixty  years  ago. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Catholic  population  of  the  British  Islands  is 
now  hardly  two  thirds  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  Victoria's 
reign.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  then  had  eight  millions 
of  Catholics  in  a  total  of  twenty-five  millions.  To-day  they  have 
five  and  a  half  in  a  population  of  thirty-three  millions.  Cath- 
olics were  then  a  third  of  Victoria's  subjects  in  Europe.  To-day 
they  are  hardly  a  sixth.  Adding  in  the  whole  Catholic  English- 
speaking  population  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  all  other  British 
colonies,  there  are  now  a  million  fewer  Catholics  in  the  empire 
than  there  were  when  Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  The  Cath- 
olics of  the  German  empire  have  increased  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen millions  since  1875  ;  those  of  Holland  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  million  since  1840.  In  every  other  country  of  the  world — in 
Austria,  in  Switzerland,  in  Belgium,  in  France.  Italy,  and  Spain 
— there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  Catholics. 
In  the  British  empire  alone  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease. 
This  fact  is  not  altered  in  its  nature  because  it  is  due  to  the  dis- 


appearance of  Irishmen  mainly.  Then,  as  now,  the}'-  formed  the 
one  large  Catholic  population  within  the  empire,  and  if  its  policy 
dooms  that  population  to  destruction  or  expatriation  its  policy  is 
distinctly  hostile  to  Catholic  progress.  The  building  of  churches 
and  schools  and  the  increase  in  the  clergy  and  hierarchies  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  poor  compensation  indeed  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland. 

"It  is  with  no  feeling  of  national  jealousy  that  we  have  shown 
how  false  is  the  assertion  that  the  spread  of  the  British  empire 
is  a  preparation  for  Catholic  progress.  So  far  it  has  been  the 
one  power  which  has  absolutely  made  the  number  of  Catholics 
among  its  subjects  decrease,  while  Catholics  are  growing  in 
numbers  in  every  other  land.  Its  action  on  the  Irish  Catholics 
to-day  is  similar  to  its  action  on  the  English  Catholic  body  from 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  those  of  George  III.  Year  by  year  they 
are  diminishing,  as  if  struck  by  some  fatal  disease,  wherever  the 
English  flag  flies.  The  remedy  will  come  in  God's  time,  but  it 
will  not  come  from  any  benignant  influence  of  English  ideas  or 
unfounded  assertions  of  Catholic  progress  under  English  institu- 
tions.    The  facts  speak  for  themselves." 


PRESENT  STATUS    OF    SPIRITUALISM    IN   THE 

WORLD. 

TT  has  been  more  than  once  noted  that  Spiritualism  as  a  dis- 
■*■  tinct  movement  is  far  less  in  the  public  eye  of  late  years 
than  formerly.  Forty  or  even  thirty  years  ago  there  existed 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  ferment  of  thought — either  friendly 
or  hostile — in  relation  to  it.  The  stance  and  the  expose  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  claims  upon  public  attention.  Bar- 
num's  "Hippodrome  "  on  Broadway  was  not  complete  without 
its  facsimile  of  the  famous  Davenport  brothers'  "cabinet"  ;  and 
the  names  of  the  Fox  sisters,  Slade,  Foster,  and  Daniel  Douglas 
Home  were  on  numberless  lips.  But,  like  several  other  advanced 
movements  of  that  day.  Spiritualism  appears  to  have  dropped 
some  of  its  militant  features,  and  its  activities  seem  to  be  run- 
ning less  near  the  surface.  Comparing  the  present  state  of  things 
with  that  which  existed  some  years  ago  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, The  Harbinger  of  Light,  an  English  Spiritualist  organ  (as 
quoted  by  the  London  Light,  September  29) ,  points  out  one 
great  change  that  must  strike  every  one — the  interest  which  a 
large  number  of  genuine  scientific  men  and  students  of  philos- 
ophy now  take  in  psychic  phenomena — altho  The  Harbinger' s 
claims  that  all  those  whom  it  mentions  have  definitely  accepted 
the  spiritualistic  hypothesis  are  by  no  means  admitted  by  others. 
It  says : 

"That  there  is  less  of  the  militant  element  among  Spiritualists 
will  be  apparent  to  most  observers,  but  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
decadence  of  active  opposition  which  has  taken  place,  owing 
largely  to  the  increased  recognition  of  phenomenal  facts,  which 
has  lessened  opposition  and  left  the  fighters  at  liberty  to  pursue 
their  path  comparatively  unmolested.  That  phenomena  called 
spiritual  did  occur  had  been  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Psychic 
Science  Researchers  ten  years  since,  and  the  question  to  be 
determined  was  the  cause  of  them.  Telepathy  and  the  Subjec- 
tive Mind  (or  subliminal  self)  were  the  two  favorite  theories, 
and  everything  that  appeared  to  substantiate  them  was  eagerly 
appropriated  ;  but  incidents  occurred  that  would  fit  in  with  nei- 
ther, and  evidences  inconsistent  with  them  accumulated.  One 
of  the  most  careful  and  respected  members  of  the  London  Society. 
Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  found  in  the  manuscript  of  his  deceased 
friend  (William  Stainton  Moses,  M.A  ),  which  had  been  left  to 
him,  such  convincing  evidence  of  spirit  factors  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  abandon  the  position  he  had  tenaciously  held  for 
some  years  and  accept  the  spiritual  hypothesis.  Prof.  Oliver 
Lodge,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  came  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion. Professors  Brofferio,  Schiaparelli,  and  other  continental 
scientists  almost  simultaneously  gave  their  adhesion  to  the 
spiritual  hypothesis.  Dr.  Paul  Gibier,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Pasteur  Institute,  openly  avowed  his  belief — founded  on  experi- 
ment— in  Spiritualism,  and  wrote  a  highly  interesting  book 
on  the  subject,  entitled  'Psychism. '  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett, 
F.R.S  ,  was  equally  outspoken.     Lilian   Whiting,   the  talented 
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journalist  and  author,  wrote  numerous  articles,  embodying  the 
most  conclusive  tests  of  spirit  communion,  to  American  and 
glish  journals,  and  a  volume,  'After  her  Death,'  containing 
a  year's  record  of  her  experiences  in  communion  with  her  dear- 
est friend,  a  denizen  of  the  spirit  world.  But  the  climax  was 
reached  when  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  the  former  secretary  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Society  and  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters 
of  its  theories,  announced  to  its  members  his  conversion  to  Spir- 
itualism through  the  failure  of  those  theories  to  account  for  a 
long  series  of  experiences  he  had  had  with  Mrs.  Piper,  through 
whose  mediumship  he  had  received  convincing  evidences  that 
disembodied  human  intelligences  had  communicated  with  him. 

"Since  then,  however,  Professor  James,  of  Harvard,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop,  of  Columbia  University,  have  given  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  Spiritualism.  All  this  has  naturally  shaken  public 
skepticism  and  materially  modified  opposition,  whilst  the  suc- 
cessful international  congresses  in  London  and  Rochester, 
U.  S.  A.,  have  called  considerable  public  attention  to  the  facts 
and  status  of  the  movement 

"The  growth  of  Spiritualism  can  not  be  measured  by  its  sur- 
face manifestation  ;  there  is  an  undercurrent,  not  visible  to  the 
casual  observer,  that  is  gradually  permeating  society,  modifying 
prejudice  and  directing  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  persons 
into  spiritual  channels.  Liberal  clergymen  such  as  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis,  M.A.,  of  London,  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Austin,  LL.D.,  of  Canada,  openly  avow  their  belief  in 
Spiritualism  and  extol  its  value,  whilst  the  non-progressive  theo- 
logical opponents  are  necessitated  to  take  shelter  behind  their 
last  entrenchment  (the  devil!),  a  very  unstable  defense,  which 
few  among  them  can  have  any  solid  faith  in.  With  the  deca- 
dence of  prejudice,  people  are  more  open  to  suggestion,  hence 
when  Spiritualism  is  on  the  tapis  curiosity  is  aroused  to  know 
something  more  about  it,  mediums  are  visited  and  books  are 
read.  If  the  inquirer  is  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  reliable 
one  of  the  former  or  an  impressive  one  of  the  latter,  he  is  well 
on  the  road  to  conviction." 


WILL    BUDDHISM     AND     CHRISTIANITY     BE 
FRIENDS   INSTEAD   OF   ENEMIES? 

IN  our  issue  of  September  i  we  quoted  some  views  of  Japa- 
nese observers — Buddhist  and  Christian — which  apparently 
indicate  that  a  religious  conflict  of  large  proportions  is  to  be 
looked  for  shortly  in  the  far  East  between  the  adherents  of  Bud- 
dha and  Christ.  A  correspondent  of  Unity  (Unitarian,  Chicago, 
September  20)  calls  attention,  however,  to  some  of  the  points  of 
harmony  between  these  two  faiths.     He  says : 

"Buddhism  is  perhaps  five  hundred  years  older  than  Christi- 
anity, has  many  more  adherents,  and  also  has  the  commendable 
record  of  never  having  persecuted.  The  following  are  the  com- 
mandments of  that  great  faith  :  1.  Not  to  destroy  life.  2.  Not 
to  obtain  another's  property  by  unjust  means.  3.  Not  to  tell 
lies.     4.   Not  to  partake  of  anything  intoxicating. 

"Buddha  said:  'A  man  who  foolishly  does  me  wrong  (or  re- 
gards me  as  being  or  doing  wrong),  I  will  return  to  him  the  pro- 
tection of  my  ungrudging  love  ;  the  more  evil  goes  from  him,  the 
more  good  shall  go  from  me.  The  fragrance  of  these  good  ac- 
tions always  redounding  to  me;  the  harm  of  the  slanderer's 
words  returning  to  him.' 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  embrace  substantially  the 
same  declarations  as  taught  by  Christ,  and  also  forbid  the  use  of 
intoxicants,  which  is  all  important.  In  his  interview  with  the 
young  man  Christ  said  on  being  addressed  as  '  Good  Master': 
'Why  callcst  thou  me  good?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  God  ; 
but  if  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments. '  In 
Christ's  reply  to  the  questioning  lawyer  he  referred  him  to  the 
keeping  of  the  law  as  sufficient  to  save.  He  also  repudiated  sac- 
rifice ;  said  lie  came  not  to  eall  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  re- 
pentance— 'the  whole  need  no  physician.'  It  is  evident  that  the 
inhibition  of  intoxicants  by  the  Buddhistic  and  Mohammedan 
faiths  has  and  is  doing  a  vast  good  in  the  w<  rid,  and  it  is  to  lie 
regretted  that  the  Judean  prophet  did  not  also  prohibit  intoxica- 
ting beverages.  It  was  the  dictum  of  an  eminent  scholar,  who 
spent  a  life-time  in  investigating  the  religions  of  t he  world,  that 
they  all  taught  '  Do  good  ;  avoid  evil.'     Perhaps  the   most  com- 


pact and  comprehensive  creed  is:  '  Love  the  good  God  and  be 
good.'  This  would  meet  the  commendation  of  the  great  relig- 
ious teachers  of  all  the  ages  and  the  eminent  statesmen  of  the 
world,  including  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Grant,  and 
Lincoln." 

Unity,  in  an  editorial  based  upon  the  article  in  The  Literary 
Digest  already  referred  to,  takes  the  ground  that  another  out- 
come of  Buddhist  and  Christian  rivalry  than  the  one  suggested 
in  our  article  is  possible.  It  believes  that  the  purely  creedal 
distinctions  which  separate  Christians  and  Buddhists  maybe 
either  abandoned  or  held  in  abeyance,  and  that  a  substantial  and 
practical  accord  may  take  place  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  uni- 
versal religion.  "On  this  higher  vantage-ground  of  emanci- 
pated thought  and  elevated  spirituality,"  it  remarks,  "there  is 
no  quarrel  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  Both  gladly 
recognize  an  identity  of  origin,  a  harmony  of  spirit,  and  an  es- 
sential unity  of  aim.  So  the  coming  battle  in  Japan  will  be  not 
a  battle  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  but  between  relig- 
ious freedom  and  spiritual  openness  and  religious  dogmatism 
and  spiritual  blindness.  The  advance  guard  of  religious  thought 
in  Japan  to-day  stands  for  a  unitarianism  in  religion  that  is  not 
Christian  nor  Buddhistic,  but  something  large  enough  and  fine 
enough  to  seek  what  is  excellent  and  to  hold  what  is  noble  in  all 
the  religions  of  the  world." 

In  support  of  this  view  of  an  impending  concordat  rather  than 
a  religious  conflict  in  Japan,  Unity  quotes  in  full  a  recent  Ameri- 
can address  by  Mr.  Kinza  Ringa  Hirai,  of  Japan.  Mr.  Hirai, 
who  is  neither  Christian  nor  Buddhist,  but  an  adherent  of  what 
he  calls  "Synthetic  Religion,"  says  in  part : 

"First,  let  me  enlarge  on  the  mind  of  my  people,  so  that  you 
may  understand  the  reason  for  their  breadth  of  view.  No  one 
form  of  religion  has  ever  been  to  them  the  only  expression  of 
truth  ;  but  naturally  they  have  sought  for  the  golden  heart  of 
each,  believing  that  truth  in  its  finality  is  one  and  the  same, 
whether  found  under  the  guise  of  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  or  Chris- 
tianity. Superstitions  are,  however,  especially  abhorrent  to  the 
higher  class  of  Japanese  minds,  and  the  thinkers  of  my  country 
take  but  little  interest  in  the  shifting  dress  of  popular  creeds ; 
but  the  truth  that  is  invariably  found  beneath  these  illusive 
phenomena  is  sought  eagerly  by  them  and  treasured  as  sa- 
cred  

"Clearly,  then,  must  you  understand  why  narrow  orthodox)', 
with  its  innumerable  superstitions  and  its  central  truth  hid  be- 
neath the  debris  of  doctrine  and  dogma,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  best  minds  of  my  country.  First,  then,  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity is  unpopular  because  it  is  orthodox  ;  second,  missionaries 
are  innocent  causes  of  war  and  dissension  ;  third,  there  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  Christianity  in  Japan  was  intimately  associ- 
ated with  a  Jesuitical  excitement  that  caused  a  political  war; 
fourth,  until  recent  years  the  treaty  with  our  country  was  so  un- 
just that  it  prevented  the  missionaries  from  doing  full  justice  to 
themselves,  as,  naturally,  we  could  not  fail  to  feel  that  peoples 
capable  of  making  such  unfair  treaties  with  less  powerful  coun- 
tries, and  enforcing  the  same,  were  not  safe  guides  in  questions 
of  ethics  and  religion  ;  fifth,  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries 
has  a  tendency  to  destroy  our  national  spirit,  as  they  seek  to 
overthrow  our  etiquette  and  customs,  and  establish  their  own 
before  we  are  ready  to  adopt  them,  making  us  appear  inconsis- 
tent and  incongruous 

"Since  I  was  old  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  public  of  Japan,  I 
have  preached  Synthetic  Religion  ;  and  to  this  day  I  can  find  no 
other  name  that  so  perfectly  expresses  my  changeless  position. 
Buddhism  narrows  me.  Confucianism,  Shintoism,  Christian- 
ity, Unitarianism,  all  narrow  me,  corraling  me  at  once  as  tho 
an  impassable  cordon  were  drawn  between  me  and  my  possibili- 
ties of  advance.  A  name  is  like  a  wall  of  adamant,  which  sneer- 
ingly  seems  to  say  in  its  utter  invincibility,  'Get  over  me  if  you 
ran.'  A  name  is  the  ocean  that  stops  your  outer  progress  at  the 
land's  verge.  A  name  is  a  ship  whose  chart  and  compass  you 
are  not  permitted  to  handle.  Even  the  term  Synthetic  Religion 
is  in  itself  a  slight  obstacle  ;  but,  of  them  all,  it  is  the  one  I  have 
stood  by  since  I  first  began  to  speak 

"There  is  no  religion  that  claims  all  nations.     Each  sees  in  his 
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own  the  universal,  and  forgets  that  other  aspects  of  the  same 
principle  may  be  glistening  in  the  light.  Priests  through  all 
time  have  lost  their  energy  for  the  banner,  forgetting  the  uni- 
versality of  the  principle  that  it  represents  with  every  undula- 
tion of  its  folds.  High  over  his  own  flag  rises  the  man  who 
looks  down  upon  it  as  it  waves  from  some  lower  peak  than  that 
upon  which  he  stands.  At  last  even  the  ensign  fades  and  van- 
ishes in  the  mist  of  distance  ;  and  he  himself,  the  supreme  indi- 
vidual, towers  in  the  very  glare  of  the  truth,  undraped,  alone." 

Upon  this  remarkable  speech  Unity  makes  the  following  com- 
ment : 

"Mr.  Hirai  has  returned  to  Japan,  but  he  has  left  the  sugges- 
tion behind  him.  He  has  gone  to  kindred  spirits  who  are  gird- 
ing themselves  for  the  work  there,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  in 
America  many  friends  who  will  anxiously  wait  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nopes  and  purposes  indicated  in  the  address  referred 
to.  Are  there  not  thousands  in  America  who  would  gladly  join 
in  this  world  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  an  emancipated 
faith,  that  seeks  to  realize  the  ethics  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  which  are  strangely  alike,  rather  than  to  legislate  their 
theological  and  philosophical  difference  into  dogmas  and  creeds 
that  serve  as  fences  to  divide  the  world  into  antagonistic  sects, 
suspicious  nations  and  races  distrustful  of  each  other?  " 


A   JEWISH    VIEW  OF  THE   PASSION    PLAY. 

AMONG  the  myriads  of  visitors  to  Ober-Ammergau  this  year, 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  there  should  have  been 
many  Jews.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Max  J.  Kohler,  gives  his  impres- 
sions of  the  play  in  a  late  issue  of  The  American  Hebrew.  One 
must  see  the  play  oneself,  he  writes,  "in  order  to  appreciate 
what  a  wonderful  hold  this  Christian  ideal  has  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, how  it  stamps  their  lives  and  individuality,  and  renders 
possible  such  a  grand,  beautiful,  earnest,  real,  and  yet  artistic 
spectacle.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  is  in  the  air,  and  reflected  from 
the  drama  of  the  Christian  Messiah's  life  to  actors  and  auditors 
alike."  Everything  conceivable  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, says  Mr.  Kohler,  to  produce  a  truthful  and  beautiful 
picture:  "the  costuming,  the  play  of  colors,  and  the  grouping 
were  magnificent,  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  operatic  or 
dramatic  performance  that  Paris,  London,  or  New  York  can 
boast  of."     He  continues  : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  due  to  the  personal  equation  of 
the  Jewish  spectator  or  not,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  finest 
scenes  of  all  were  the  most  human  of  all,  the  Parting  at  Beth- 
any, the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Despair 
of  Judas.  One  who  saw  Jesus  parting  with  his  mother,  enacted 
there,  will  never  forget  that  impression.  Perhaps  this  fact  is 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  in  such  human  scenes 
even  passion  plays  must  needs  find  their  highest  expression, 
after  all,  because  human  beings  can  portray  only  human  emo- 
tions, and  that  the  superhuman  and  the  divine  are  beyond  their 
power  of  portrayal. 

"I  have  been  frequently  asked  the  question  whether  the  Pas- 
sion Play  does  not  promote  anti-Semitic  prejudice,  but  am  bound 
to  express  my  opinion  in  the  negative.  It  is  true  that  Jesus's 
martyrdom  is  ascribed  in  the  play,  even  more  than  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  machinations  of  a  jealous  priestly  faction,  and 
I  heard  some  scornful,  tho  subdued,  hooting  on  the  part  of  some 
in  the  audience  at  some  incidents  in  the  career  of  Judas.  But, 
perhaps,  the  very  highest  tribute  to  the  artistic  skill  and  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  performers  must  be  called  forth  by  their  treat- 
ment of  these  unsympathetic  roles,  which  are  played  with  abso- 
lute fidelity  and  good  taste  as  well  as  real  sympathy.  I  quote 
from  the  opinion  of  a  Christian  observer  the  following  suggestive 
passages:  'Forcible  from  first  to  last,  one  must  speak  of  him 
(Zwink  as  J  it  das)  as  the  genius  of  the  whole  cast.  Those  who 
saw  his  representation  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  so  bit- 
terly betrayed  and  so  bitterly  repented,  went  home  with  hearts 
that  ached  f  r  Judas.'  When  we  remember  how  the  r61e  of  Shy- 
lock  was  played  by  able  actors  down  to  our  own  time  almost,  we 
are  bound  to  praise  this  work  of  the  simple  peasants. 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  a  brief  analvsis  of  the  elements  of  the 
play  that  make  the  audience  sympathize  with  Judas  can  be  con- 


veniently coupled  with  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  portrayal  of  the 
role  of  Jesus  himself,  as  derived  from  the  text,  for  these  effects 
are  not  merely  superficial  and  due  to  the  acting  alone,  but  lie 
deeper.  Jesus  appears  at  the  very  start  as  an  enthusiast  with 
thoughts  centered  upon  other-worklliness.  Even  his  nearest 
disciple  can  not  quite  grasp  his  disregard  of  the  material  world. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  incident  of  Mary  Magdalen's  an- 
ointment of  Jesus  with  oil  of  spikenard,  at  Bethany,  a  piece  of 
extravagance  which  particularly  impresses  Judas,  in  view  of 
their  precarious  financial  condition.  The  sudden  transformation 
of  the  prophecies  as  to  an  early  Messiahship  into  one  of  'other- 
worldliness,'  and  anguish  and  self-sacrifice  here  below,  is  well 
brought  out,  and  the  failure  of  the  various  disciples  to  compre- 
hend and  accept  it.  Even  Jesus's  own  betrayal  of  human  an- 
guish and  emotion  at  the  thought  of  the  terrible  suffering  his 
self-sacrifice  was  soon  to  bring  upon  himself  is  well  portrayed, 
as  also  the  unmistakable  signs  of  want  of  trust  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  all  the  disciples.  These  partially  palliate  Judas's 
betrayal  of  his  master,  particularly  as  the  deception  practised 
upon  Judas  himself  in  the  matter,  and  his  terrible  anguish  at  the 
realization  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  are  admirably  ren- 
dered. Moreover,  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  the  leading 
motives  actuating  Judas  in  his  course,  greed  and  selfishness, 
are  not  and  of  course  can  not  properly  be  described  as  distinc- 
tively Jewish  traits.  On  the  other  hand,  seeing  Jesus  and  Mary 
thus  living  and  moving  about  among  their  fellow  Israelites,  one 
can  not  well  overlook  the  fact,  so  epigrammatically  phrased  by 
Heine,  that  one  half  the  civilized  world  to-day  worships  a  Jew 
and  the  other  half  a  Jewess.  Why,  then,  should  the  Passion 
Play  engender  anti-Semitic  prejudice?  My  account  has  become 
subjective  after  all,  but  the  eye  sees  only  what  the  eye  brings 
with  it,  the  power  of  seeing." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

APROPOS  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  letters  "completely  exonerating" 
Beecher,  recently  reported  in  the  British  press,  Mr.  S.  V.  White,  Beecher's 
well-known  friend,  writes  us  that  he  knows  "of  no  recent  discoveries  of 
any  kind  in  the  Beecher-Tilton  trial." 

ONE  of  the  important  religious  meetings  of  the  autumn  will  be  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Religion,  representing  thirteen  denominations, 
among  them  Trinitarians,  Unitarians,  and  Jews.  The  general  secretary  is 
the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  pastor  of  Amity  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 
The  conference  will  meet  in  the  metropolis  November  20  to  22.  This  is  a 
movement  toward  religious  unity  in  work  ;  differences  in  religious  forms 
and  thought  are  frankly  recognized  and  passed  by. 

THR  palm  for  the  largest  church  offertory,  according  to  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  is  held  by  Australia.  At  the  recent  dedication  of  the  new  cathe- 
dral at  Sydney,  the  sum  of  £12,200  (about  §61,000)  was  taken  up.  According 
to  the  same  journal,  the  largest  amount  ever  collected  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  at  the  opening  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Armagh,  when  Father 
Tom  Burke,  the  distinguished  Dominican  priest,  preached,  and  the  offertory 
amounted  to  .£7.500  ($37,500).  Roman  Catholics  havealways  been  celebrated 
for  large  giving,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  these  sums  will  be  exceeded  at 
the  opening  of  the  beautiful  new  cathedral  at  Westminster  in  June  next 
year.  In  this  country  some  religious  bodies  have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  their  financeering;  and  Dowie,  in  Chicago,  Sanborne  in  Maine, 
and  Simpson,  of  the  Christian  Alliance,  have  at  different  times  raised  great 
sums. 

Dr.  Morgan,  the  London  minister  who  has  just  been  called  to  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Behrends, 
is  a  preacher  par  excellence,  not  a  pastor,  and  is  to  come  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  is  to  do  no  pastoral  work  whatsoever.  "The  distinction." 
says  The  Church  Standard,  "is  a  clear  one,  and  action  under  it  may  be  wise 
and  just.  Christian  teaching,  pastoral  work,  administration — the  gifts 
which  lead  to  large  usefulness  and  success  in  these  three  departments  of 
services  are  different.  If  a  man  is  preeminently  a  teacher  of  truth,  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  equally  strong  in  other  directions.  Besides,  time  taken 
away  from  devotion  to  that  in  which  he  is  highest  may,  on  the  whole,  tend 
to  a  decrease  of  power.  In  our  largest  churches  every wheie  provision 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  that  strong  men  should  work  together,  recog- 
nising that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts." 

Pkofanf.  music  has  a  well-known  tendency  to  find  its  way  into  churches  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  nowhere  are  the  secular  and  the  religious  spirit 
more  interwoven  than  in  the  chimes  of  the  famous  old  St.  Michael's  church 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  rank  next  to  those  of  Trinity  in  New  York.  A 
Charleston  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  writes  :  "The  fact  is 
that  St.  Michael's  has  been  here  so  long  that  nothing  seems  wrong  or  im- 
proper when  connected  with  it.  On  holidays  arfd  state  occasions,  the  city 
of  Charleston  pays  a  sum  to  have  the  chimes  rung,  and  it  is  on  these  davs 
that  the  ragtime  is  played  to  a  frazzle.  It  does  sound  rather  weird  to  hear 
the  chimes  pegging  off  the  tune  of  'I  Guess  I'll  Have  to  Telegraph  My 
Baby,'  and  then  have  it  switch  off  to  'Oh,  Mr.  Johnson,  Turn  Me  Loose.' 
When  anything  especially  strong  is  desired  the  man  at  the  keyboard  gives 
a  dash  of  'There'll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night.'  which  does 
not  always  happen.  On  hot  davs.  when  the  temperature  is  even  higher 
than  the  top  notes  of  the  chimes,  this  fiend  in  the  steeple  makes  one  feel 
like  dropping  in  the  street  when  he  gives  the  distinct  tune  of  'Oh,  How'd 
You  Like  to  Be  the  Iceman  ? '  " 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


OUR  GERMAN   DEBTORS. 

THE  fact  that  a  loan  for  $20,000,000  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Government  has  been  placed  on  the  American  market  con- 
tinues to  call  forth  an  astonishing  amount  of  comment  in  the 
German  press.  Among  the  theories  to  explain  the  action  of  the 
German  Government  the  following  are  most  prominent :  The 
Berlin  financiers  are  dissatisfied  because  the  §50, 000,000  loan  last 
year  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  bank  ;  Germany  wishes 
to  obtain  gold ;  private  enterprise  offers  too  much  attraction  to 
German  capitalists ;  Germany  wishes  American  credit  to  exer- 
cise political  influence  here.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
says : 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  great  German  empire  has  to  borrow  so 
insignificant  a  sum  from  the  Yankees?     And  yet  last  year,  when 

. 50, 000, 000     marks 

^^  were  asked,   4,500,- 

000,000  were  offered 
within  a  few  days. 
We  dare  to  assert 
that  if  Parliament 
had  been  asked, 
not  a  single  member 
would  have  given 
his  consent.  But 
the  deed  is  done. 
Uncle  Sam  may 
well  laugh,  and  so 
may  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance ; 
and  the  impecu- 
nious little  states 
which  have  to  bor- 
row abroad  may  rub 
their  hands  and  say 
they  are  in  good 
company." 

The  Freisinnige 
Zeitung  thinks  it  is 
best  to  leave  even 
this  much  capital 
for  purposes  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and 
to  get  the  loan 
abroad.  The  Miin- 
chener  Neuesten  Nachrichten  admits  that  financial  circles  in 
Germany  are  not  best  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Parliament  of  late  years,  and  that  this  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  placing  of  the  loan  abroad.  That  paper 
says  further : 

"The  influence  of  the  New  York  exchange  in  this  matter  is 
largely  overrated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  must  result  in  an 
increase  of  the  economic  prestige  of  the  United  States.  The 
balance  of  trade  has  been  so  favorable  to  America  that  the  Amer- 
icans have  been  enabled  to  purchase  back  some  of  their  own  lia- 
bilities, and  are  now  able  to  make  loans  to  two  of  the  strongest 
financial  nations  in  the  world.  From  a  debtor,  the  United 
States  has  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  creditor." 

In  th  Nation  (Berlin)  Theodor  Barth  expresses  himself  in 
the  main  as  follows  : 

It  does  seem  curious  that  the  United  States  should  lend  us 
money  when  w 5  hare  been  always  accustomed  to  lend  to  her. 
The  question  whether  the  loan  is  paid  in  "gold"  or  "German 
currency  "  is  unimportant,  as  Oermany  has  a  pure  gold  standard. 
But  I  see  nothi:  g  wrong  in  the  placing  of  the  loan  abroad.  If 
the  administration  gets  better  terms  abroad  than  at  home,  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer  demands  that  foreign  capital  be  em- 
ployed, just  as  the  state  railroads  purchase  coal  abroad  if  it  is 


MINISTER  MIQUEL  AT    THE    DOOR    OF 
"MINE  UNCLE  "  SAM. 

— Kladderadatsck  (Berlin). 


cheaper  than  domestic  coal.  To  a  free  trader  that  is  as  plain  as 
daylight ;  but  even  the  Protectionists  have  always  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  money.  More  serious  is  the  remark  that  it 
was  not  right  to  offer  four  per  cent,  abroad  when  only  three  and 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  paid  at  home. 

In  financial  circles,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  is  to  ap- 
plaud, because  the  administration  was  wise  enough  to  apply 
abroad  rather  than  to  the  German  market,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  ruined  by  legislation  against  stock-exchange  gambling;  on 
the  part  of  others,  there  is  bitter  criticism.  The  Deutsche 
Tages  Zeitung  (Berlin)  declares  that  even  if  the  financial  world 
can  not  or  will  not  serve  the  Government,  the  laws  against  gam- 
bling on  the  stock  exchanges  and  produce  exchanges  should  not 
be  relaxed,  but  rather  be  strengthened.     The  editor  says  : 

"  If  the  Government  was  forced  to  go  abroad,  it  is  only  a  proof 
that  our  financial  and  banking  policy  has  so  far  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  aim.  That  is  why  the  opinions  of  so  many  papers  are 
unstable.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  has  offered  three  entirely  dif- 
ferent explanations  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  Kleitie 
Journal  beats  this  record.  In  its  leading  article,  this  Jewish 
paper  assails  the  critics  of  the  foreign  loan  in  right  good  fashion  ; 
in  the  stock  exchange  review  of  the  same  number,  the  loan  is 
described  as  '  a  most  dangerous  experiment, '  and  an  '  act  un- 
worthy of  the  Government.'  " 

The  Politischen  Nachrichten  says : 

"There  is  really  no  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  the  loan  does 
not  even  connect  with  the  credit  laws  of  1900.  These  are  ordi- 
nary bonds,  redeemable  at  their  face  value  in  1905  ;  but  Germany 
has  the  right  to  redeem  them  before.  The  loan  was  given  in  re- 
ality to  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft,  but  that  company  sought  and 
found  some  of  the  capital  in  New  York.  That  foreign  capital 
should  be  invested  in  German  bonds  is  neither  new  nor  undesir- 
able. ...  If  people  would  take  time  to  examine  the  matter,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  is  no  ground  for  adverse  criticism,  but 
that  the  proceeding  has  been  perfectly  correct  from  an  economic 
point  of  view. " —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    SCARCITY     OF    COAL    IN     EUROPE 
ITS   POSSIBLE  CONSEQUENCES. 


AND 


A  SUDDEN  demand  for  coal  for  military  purposes,  created 
partly  by  the  South  African  war,  partly  by  the  Chinese 
trouble,  partly  by  French  distrust  of  England,  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced the  prices  of  this  commodity  in  Europe.  The  rise  has 
been  so  considerable  that  American  mines,  despite  the  very 
great  difference  in  ocean  freight,  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
England.  Something  like  a  small  panic  has  been  created  in 
England  by  the  discovery  that  her  monopoly  in  coal  is  practi- 
cally at  an  end.  Mr.  A.  D.  Provand,  M.P.,  writes  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  in  the  London  National  Review  : 

The  days  of  cheap  coal  are  over ;  for  while  there  is  some  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  export  and  for  domestic  purposes,  there 
is  also  a  great  increase  in  the  use  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  average  rise  in  the  future  will  probably  amount  to  $1.25  per 
ton.  The  output  last  year  was  220, 000, 000  tons,  with  a  total  cost 
to  consumers  and  exporters  of  $330,000,000.  Less  than  $57,500,- 
000  of  this  went  to  the  miners,  the  rest  to  mine-owners  and  mid- 
dlemen. Nearly  the  whole  of  England's  export  trade  is  based 
upon  coal,  and  unless  it  is  produced  cheaply  enough  the  trade 
will  go  to  countries  which  possess  cheaper  coal.  The  United 
States  is  our  most  dangerous  competitor.  Altho  experts  differ 
more  or  less  in  their  estimates  as  to  the  limit  of  time  in  which 
England  can  continue  to  produce  cheap  coal,  their  estimates  are 
fairly  definite.  Mr.  Foster  Brown  last  year  put  it  at  fifty  years. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Longden.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  Yorkshire,  Cannock  Chase,  and  other  places  have 
a  practically  unlimited  supply.  Mr.  A.  T.  Moore,  who  has  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Glasgow  coal-fields,  believes  that  the 
cheap  workable  coal  of  Lanarkshire  will  be  practically  exhausted 
in  seventeen  years.  This  is  practically  a  "notice  to  quit"  to 
Glasgow,  as  her  industries  depend  upon  this  coal. 

Nearly  every  one  who  writes  on  the  subject  agrees  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  interfere  with  British  exports  of  coal  without  disas- 
trous results.  In  7  he  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor 
writes : 

"Such  a  proceeding  would  be  suicidal,  for  it  would  destroy  the 
best  part  of  our  maritime  commerce.  Coal  is  practically  the  only 
commodity  we  have  to  send  away  in  any  quantity  sufficient  to 
provide  outward  cargoes  for  the  ships  needed  to  bring  foreign 
foodstuffs  and  material  for  our  mills  and  factories.  It  consti- 
tutes something  like  four  fifths  of  the  entire  weight  of  stuff  we 
export.  Without  it  our  ships  would  have  to  go  away  in  ballast 
to  obtain  supplies  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  iron  ore  and  timber. 
Ballast  costs  money,  whereas  coal  pays  for  its  carriage.  To 
stop,  or  even  to  arbitrarily  i-estrict,  the  export  would  be  to  so 
enormously  increase  the  freight-cost  of  our  imports  as  to  raise 
both  the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  industrial  production.  We 
should  quickly  lose  both  our  shipping  and  our  foreign  trade,  and 
without  the  foreign  trade  half  our  factories  would  be  idle. " 

The  use  of  new  kinds  of  fuel,  and  of  electricity  for  locomotives 
and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  suggested  as  a  remedy  ;  but, 
as  the  London  Times  and  other  patriotic  English  papers  have 
repeatedl}'-  pointed  out,  England  is  not  among  the  nations  that 
most  readily  lend  themselves  for  the  adaptation  of  progressive 
changes,  and  there  is  more  waste  of  coal  in  England  than  any- 
where else. 

Great  Britain,  however,  is  not  alone  in  suffering  from  high 
prices  of  coal.  In  Austria  some  successful  strikes  have  sent 
prices  up  enormously.  "Why  is  that  young  lady  yonder  so 
much  sought  after?  "  asks  the  Humoristische  Blatter  (Vienna). 
"Haven't  you  heard?  Her  father  has  promised  her  a  carload  of 
coal  as  her  marriage  portion."  In  Germany,  as  in  the  United 
States,  increased  exportation  has  taken  place,  and  as  this  export 
trade  is  not  as  much  a  necessity  to  Germany  as  to  England, 
many  papers,  like  the  Agrar  Correspondent,  wish  to  see  it  lim- 
ited, if  not  stopped  altogether,  by  law.  The  Schlesische  Zeitung, 
however,  thinks  that  the  "coal  famine  "is  altogether  artificial, 
and  it  suggests  some  remedies  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
We  summarize  as  follows  : 

The  trouble  is  that  the  mine-owners  conclude  contracts,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  years,  to  sell  all  their  produce  to  certain  whole- 
salers at  monopoly  prices.  This  should  be  prohibited  and  the 
trade  in  coal  should  be  free.  The  mine-owners  could  easily 
agree  upon  prices  which,  if  fluctuating,  yet  leave  a  handsome 
profit ;  but  if  the  coal  is  sold  through  offices  controlled  by  the 
producers,  a  "corner"  would  not  be  possible.  This  may  give  a 
little  more  trouble  to  the  directors,  but  that  can  hardly  count,  as 
these  gentry  take  it  pretty  easy.  We  see  no  reason  why  half  a 
dozen  monopolists  should  be  allowed  to  take  millions  upon  mil- 
lions from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

The  railroads,  being  state  property,  can  not  take  part  in  a 
combination  for  raising  the  price  of  coal  in  Germany,  and  the 
Deutsche  7  ages-Zeitung  and  other  papers  suggest  that,  if  the 
monopolists  abuse  their  position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  coal-mines  all  state-owned  too.  The  Handelsblad  (Amster- 
dam) thinks  that  the  United  States  will  not,  for  the  present,  be 
able  to  compete  seriously  with  Europe  in  her  own  markets.  That 
paper  says : 

"  In  August  the  London  Daily  Mail  related  that  70.000  tons  of 
coal  were  to  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  But  investigation  fails  to  show  where  this  coal  was  to  go, 
and  the  matter  appears  very  doubtful.  True  it  is  that  50,000 
tons  were  ordered  to  Havre,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  a  like  order 
for  1000,  so  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  talk  of  big  or- 
ders. Bunker  coals  are,  however,  still  the  chief  item,  and  many 
difficulties  must  be  overcome  ere  American  coals  can  be  exported 
in  large  quantities.  There  is  at  present  a  scarcity  of  ships,  as 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  large  vessels  are  used  as  military 
transports  for  Africa  and  China.  When  these  are  once  again 
used  for  trade,  the  freight  rates  will  fall,  and  with  them  the 
prices  which  enable  far-away  America  to  compete.  The  grain 
exporters,  whose  business  also  depends  upon   low  freight  rates, 


are  not  likely  to  work  into  the  hands  of  the  coal  interests.  Coal 
could  be  taken  at  low  rates  in  lieu  of  ballast,  but  the  high  Amer- 
ican tariff  prevents  ships  that  go  out  with  coal  from  returning  to 
the  United  States  with  a  paying  cargo.  Coal  is  not  yet  so  dear 
that  the  Americans  can  force  European  manufacturers  to  take 
it  at  American  prices." 

Even  in  Japan  the  price  of  coal  has  risen  very  high,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kobe  Chronicle,  mine-owners  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  to  form  a  trust. — 7ranslaiio?is  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


TROUBLE   BETWEEN   CHILE   AND    PERU. 

THERE  is  serious  danger  of  another  war  between  Chile  and 
Peru,  owing  to  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  which,  for  the  time  being,  ended  the  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  the  war  of  1879.  A  short  history  of  that 
war  may  not  be  unwelcome  here. 

Chile,  naturally  the  poorest  of  the  South  American  countries, 
but  inhabited  by  the  most  energetic  people,  had  long  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  her  more  wealthy  but  less  vigorous  neighbors,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  not  unfounded  suspicion  that  the  Chilians  wish  to 
extend  their  territory  beyond  its  present  very  cramped  boun- 
daries. At  last  a  war  arose  between  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 
in  which  the  first-named  country  came  off  with  flying  colors.  In 
concluding  peace,  the  Chilians  were  disposed  to  accept  British 
mediation,  but  the  Peruvians  turned  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  Monroe  doctrine  was  asserted.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment opposed  territorial  acquisition  by  Chile,  but  the  Chilians, 
conscious  of  their  not  inconsiderable  strength,  stuck  to  their 
point,  acquiring  the  Bolivian  coast  and  Tarapara.  Besides  this, 
Chile  was  to  occupy  Tacua  and  Arica  for  ten  years,  after  which 
a  plebiscite  was  to  be  taken  among  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
country  which  retained  the  two  provinces  was  to  pay  $10,000,000 
to  the  other.  Chile  now  ignores  this  stipulation,  and  there  is 
considerable  irritation  on  this  account  in  Peru. 

Mr.  Alezandro  Garland,  a  Peruvian  writer,  suggests  that  Peru 
should  again  ask  for  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States.  The 
South  Americaii  Journal  (London)  remarks  concerning  this: 

"It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  undigni- 
fied, for  Peru  to  go  in  a  supplicating  manner  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  begging  it  to  help  them  out  of  their 
difficulty,  and  offering  it  a  favorable  commercial  treaty  as  a 
sop,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Garland.  It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  the  Americans  would  consent  to  mediate  unless  they  were 
asked  to  do  so  by  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  certain  that  Chile  will  not  invite  their  arbitration.  Be- 
sides, the  United  States  have  now  become  an  imperialist  power, 
and  if  the  Peruvians  were  to  approach  them,  as  Mr.  Garland 
proposes,  they  might  establish  a  precedent  for  a  suzerainty  of 
North  over  South  America,  which  might  come  to  have  far-reach- 
ing and  unpleasant  consequences." 

On  the  whole.  South  American  opinion  is  against  Chile  in  the 
matter,  especially  in  Argentina,  where  it  is  feared  that  the  en- 
ergetic Chilians  may  sooner  or  later  extend  their  boundary  across 
the  Andes.  The  Prensa  (Buenos  Ayres)  expresses  itself  to  the 
following  effect : 

The  treaty  of  Ancon  was  concluded  to  suit  Chile,  and  she  must 
be  compelled  to  stand  by  it.  If  the  Chilians  are  certain  that  the 
plebiscite  would  result  in  their  favor,  they  have  absolutely  no 
reason  to  shun  it.  Chile  raises  some  difficulties  as  to  who  is  to 
vote;  but  in  1898  it  was  agreed  that  such  difficulties  should  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  so  that  really 
there  is  no  longer  any  valid  ground  upon  which  Peru  can  be 
refused  the  chance  to  regain  her  lost  provinces. 

The  Chilians  are  aware  that  they  are  not  popular,  but  they 
seem  determined  to  risk  attack  by  any  combination  that  may  be 
formed  against  them.  Moreover,  they  declare  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  allow  the  plebiscite  to  be  taken  ;  but,  according  to  the  Lei 
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(Santiago) ,  Peru  must  first  find  proper  guaranties  that  she  is 
able  to  pay  the  $10,000,000  which  must  be  turned  over  to  Chile  if 
the  plebiscite  results  in  Peru's  favor.  Peru  appears  unable  to 
give  such  guaranties,  as  her  credit  is  not  good. —  'Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   POWERS   AND   CHINA. 

THE  comparatively  easy  manner  in  which  the  allied  forces 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Chinese  capital  created  in 
many  minds  the  impression  that  Chinese  resistance  is  practically 
over,  at  least  so  far  as  military  operations  are  concerned.  The 
powers  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  China 
chiefly  to  prevent  quarrels  among  themselves.  Yet  the  specter 
of  the  "Yellow  Danger"  does  not  appear  to  have  vanished  alto- 
gether, and  the  Vestnik  Enropy  expresses  itself  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

The  awakening  of  China  has  begun,  and  it  must  lead  to  re- 
sults which  should  make  us  think.  Are  we  to  wait  until  the 
Chinese,  better  trained  than  now  and  with  all  the  staying  powers 
of  the  Japanese,  attack  Russian  possessions?  Is  China  to  be  al- 
lowed to  gather  strength  until  she  can  resume  the  massacre  of 
foreigners  with  more  chance  of  success?  Unfortunately  the  Eu- 
ropean diplomats  are  accustomed  t)  deal  with  such  matters  in  a 
hand-to-mouth  fashion.  In  Turkey,  when  massacres  occur  a 
few  apologies  are  exacted,  and  perhaps  a  pasha  or  two  is  ban- 
ished ;  and  yet  Turkey  is  weak,  and  the  ruling  Mohammedan 
element  not  even  in  the  majority.  In  China,  enormous  masses 
of  a  homogeneous  race  have  been  aroused  from  their  torpor. 
The  old  rotten  political  system  will  be  thrown  off,  and  it  may 
soon  become  apparent  that  the  people  are  no  less  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  outward  forms  of  modern  civilization  than  were  the 
Japanese.  The  difference  will  be  that  China  can  muster  many 
more  men  than  Japan,  and  the  Prince  Tuan  of  the  future  will  be 
able  to  think  out  a  new  Asiatic  attack  upon  Europe.  The  present 
chance  is  such  that  Europe  must  not  let  it  slip.  It  is  doubtful 
that  Peking  could  again  be  taken  so  easily  a  few  years  hence. 
Europe  must  have  guaranties  for  her  safety,  and  for  that  reason 
the  arrival  of  Graf  v.  Waldersee  is  by  no  means  belated. 

The  A 'oi'osti  expresses  similar  views,  and  points  out  especially 
that  the  Chinese  must  be  given  an  exhibition  of  military  force, 
as  mere  diplomatic  negotiations  will  not  impress  them.  The 
editor  says : 

"It  has  been  said  in  some  foreign  publications  that  the  aim  of 
the  allies  was  accomplished  when  Peking  was  taken.  But  the 
presence  of  Graf  v.  Waldersee  is  by  no  means  unnecessary.  No 
•one  knows  as  yet  what  turn  affairs  may  take.  Daily  we  hear  of 
new  riots  in  China,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, tho  anxious  to  make  peace,  still  encourages  the  Boxer 
movement.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Graf  v.  Waldersee  is 
■commander-in-chief  in  Pe-chi-li  only.  But  it  would  be  queer  if 
■only  a  fictitious  power  were  given  him  there.  He  will  have 
trouble  enough,  as  it  is,  to  make  the  Chinese  understand  that 
reparation  really  must  be  made.  Should  China  have  neither 
money  nor  credit,  then  the  powers  would  be  justified  in  taking 
territorial  pledges,  and  the  commander-in-chief  will  have  to  de- 
termine the  places  and  the  number  of  the  troops  occupying  dif- 
ferent places." 

In  France  evidently  a  future  strengthening  of  China  is  not 
regarded  favorably,  for  the  French  circular  note  suggests  the 
destruction  of  the  most  important  Chinese  fortifications,  and 
strong,  permanent  garrrisons  in  Peking  and  other  large  cities. 
Germany  still  regards  the  punishment  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Boxer  movement  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  this  will  be  difficult  to  obtain.  The  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  says  : 

"There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  demand  that  the  principal 
leaders  should  be  punished,  nor  that  the  punishment  should  be 
practically  limited  to  these.  Lives  are  cheap  in  China  ;  the  Chi- 
nese Government  would  behead  any  number  of  coolies,  if  that 


were  deemed  sufficient.  But  if  the  leaders  escape,  the  Chinese 
would  only  laugh  at  the  stupidity  of  the 'foreign  devils.'  No 
doubt  the  ambassadors  are  able  to  point  out  the  guilty  persons, 
since  they  must  know  whose  'banner  troops'  attacked  them.  " 

The  Austrian  and  Italian  papers  express  themselves  in  a  like 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  absence  of  "khaki 
enthusiasm  "  in  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  thinks  it  most  deplorable  that 
the  United  States  can  not  agree  with  Germany.     That  paper  says  : 

"Instead  of  making  use  of  circumstances  to  show — and  that 
with  as  little  ostentation  as  possible — that  the  United  States  is  not 
prepared  to  go  quite 
as  far  as  Germany, 
the  former  has 
chosen  to  make  offi- 
cial declaration  of 
these  divergences. 
This  is  undoubtedly 
very  wise  with  re- 
gard to  public  opin- 
ion in  America, 
which  is  at  present 
very  unfavorable  to- 
imperialistic  adven- 
tures ;  but  it  does 
not  take  much  wis- 
dom to  see  that  such 
a  course  must  have 
deplorable  results  in 
China.  During  the 
last  days,  the  situa- 
tion has  changed, 
and  not  in  favor  of 
the  allies.  The  fact 
that  the  capital  has 
been  transferred  to 
Singan-Fu  evident- 
ly enables  the  Celes- 
tials to  brave  the 
powers.  Nothing 
shows  this  better 
than  the  imperial 
edict  placing  the 
Boxers  and  the 
Christians  on  the 
same  footing  and 
granting  protection 
to  both  if  they  will 
remember  their  duty 

to  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  Under  these  circumstances  one  can  not  well 
admire  Mr.  McKinley's  diplomacy." 

The  Europeans  in  the  far  East  evidently  do  not  trust  the  Chi- 
nese. Shanghai,  tho  not  a  very  reliable  source  of  information, 
shows  this  distrust  by  the  rumors  that  the  Chinese  are  making 
preparations  to  continue  the  war.  The  English  papers  in  the  far 
East  all  distrust  Russia,  and  demand  that  Britain  establish  her- 
self in  the  Yangtze  valley.  "The  Russians  have  conquered  the 
right  bank  of  the  Amur,"  says  the  Bangkok  Times.  "It  is  ex- 
cellent news,  but  it  makes  a  strong  reason  for  Britain's  firmly 
maintaining  its  position  in  the  Yang-tze  valley."  The  Celestial 
Empire  (Shanghai)  argues  to  the  following  effect : 

Great  Britain,  not  Russia,  is  entitled  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
the  foreign  influence  in  China.  Russia  has  a  long  boundary 
with  China,  but  that  counts  for  little.  The  ocean  is  our  territory, 
and  the  coast  of  China  our  boundary.  If  the  question  ever  comes 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  we  shall  be  defending  what  we 
have  earned,  Russia  will  be  attacking  it — the  position  of  the  man 
who  has  and  the  man  who  has  not,  of  the  owner  and  the  robber. 
Uncle  Sam  with  the  best  intentions  is  necessarily  unreliable  just 
now.  The  good  intentions  are  kept  closely  buttoned  up,  be- 
cause, while  sitting  on  the  fence,  the  President  sees  his  rival 
waiting  in  the  hope  of  using  them  for  the  paving  of  the  prover- 
bial road. 
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Much  disappointment  is  expressed  in  England,  too,  because 
the  United  States  Government  does  not  seem  to  emphasize  the 

identity  of  British  and  American  interests.  Every  British  paper 
appears  to  be  convinced  that  our  administration  is  nevertheless 
act:  list  its  wishes  in  this  matter.      7  lie  Globe  (London) 

say 

"The  United  States  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  Presidential 
election,  in  which  the  main  issue  is  the  question  of  imperialism  ; 
so  that  Mr.  McKinley,  who  is  not  so  strong  a  personality  as  we 
are  apt  to  think,  finds  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  any  statement 
which  would  enable  the  Bryanites  to  declare  that  he  was  enter- 
ing into  entangling  alliances  with  Europe  in  general  and  Great 
Britain  in  particular.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  we  have  lost  a 
great  opportunity  of  justifying  our  position  as  an  Asiatic  power 
in  this  matter.  .  .  .  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  spectacle  of 
Great  Britain  hesitating  and  seemingly  with  a  definite  policy, 
will  be  lost  on  the  Indian  troops  now  in  Peking,  or  on  those  Asi- 
atic potentates  who  are  forever  debating  the  relative  advantages 
of  an  understanding  with  Russia  or  with  Great  Britain." 

The  Japanese  papers  seem  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  some  ap- 
parent differences,  there  is  a  secret  understanding  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  We  take  the  following  from  a  summary  of 
Tokyo  comments  in  The  Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama)  : 

"  The  ////  Shimpo  fears  that  the  concert  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained, and  that  each  power  will  mainly  follow  the  course  suited 
to  its  own  interests.  The  Jimmin  is  unwilling  to  believe  in  a 
secret  understanding  between  Russia  and  Germany  ;  but  Russia 
wants  Manchuria,  she  can  not  have  it  without  the  backing  of  one 
or  two  other  powers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  Germany's 
extraordinary  show  of  force  in  the  far  East.  The  Jimmin  is 
confident  that  the  understanding  between  Russia  and  Germany 
exists,  and  as  France  is  bound  to  go  with  Russia,  a  new  group 
ing  of  the  powers  has  taken  place.  The  main  question  is,  What 
will  England  do?  The  Chino  Shimbun  thinks  that  German v 
deliberately  defies  England,  thrusting  herself  into  Great  Brit- 
ain's sphere  of  influence.  Have  Russia,  France,  and  Germany 
sufficient  sea-power  to  oppose  England  and  Japan? — 'Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CONTINENTAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  SITUATION    IN 
SOUTH   AFRICA. 

THE  departure  of  President  Kruger  from  the  Transvaal  is 
most  generally  described  as  a  "flight  "  by  the  British  press, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  made  the  occasion  for  remarks  of 
an  uncomplimentary  character.  "Mr.  Kruger  so  managed  mat- 
ters that  the  struggle  lost  all  dignity  and  ceased  long  ago  even 
to  be  respectable,"  says  The  Standard  (London).  The  London 
Outlook  thinks  that  "a  moment  of  pity  might  be  spared  for  him," 
but  thinks  his  fate  was  inevitable  :  "It  was  his  fate  to  hurtle  up 
against  a  people  quite  as  forceful  as  his  own,  but  also  inured,  as 
they  were  not,  to  national  shocks  and  trained  to  victory."  The 
British  newspapers  again  declare  that  the  war  is  virtually 
ended.     The  London  'Times  says  : 

"He  has  thought  fit,  it  seems,  to  go  through  the  puerile  for- 
mality of  obtaining  six  months'  leave  of  absence  from  Mr.  Schcdk 
Burger,  the  titular  vice-president  of  the  republic  which  has 
ceased  to  exist,  but  he  is  too  shrewd  a  man,  however  he  may 
strive  to  deceive  himself  and  others,  not  to  know  in  his  heart 
that  the  world  will  recognize  his  flight  to  be  definitive.  .  .  .  His 
worst  enemies  can  wish  him  no  severer  punishment  than  the 
knowledge  that  his  life-work  has  resulted  in  a  great  stride  for- 
ward toward  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  he  hated." 

The  Nieuws  7>a/!  den  Dag  (Amsterdam)  comments  upon  the 
fact  that  the  British  papers  speak  of  President  Kruger  as  if  he 
were  an  autocrat  instead  of  being  "the  chosen  representative  of 
a  people  who,  man,  woman,  and  child,  are  fighting  for  the  inde- 
pendence which  has  been  threatened  continually  by  Great  Brit- 
ain as  long  as  they  can  remember."  Tit  news  from  other  than 
British  sources  does  not  indicate  that  the  Boers  mean  to  give  Up 
the  fight  even  now.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  which  has  been 
persistently  against  the  course  of  the  British  Government,  hopes, 
however,  that  the  war  is  now  in  its  last  stages.     It  says : 

"Simultaneously,  operations  are  going  on  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pretoria,  on  the  Western  border,  near  Zeerust  and  Lichten- 
burg,  and  in  the  East  of  the  Free  State.  There  has  never  been 
such  widespread  activity  on  our  side  since  the  war  began.  Never 
has  there  been  less  opportunity  for  the  enemy  to  recover  his 
strength.  The  present  is  the  most  remorseless  of  all  the  bouts 
the  Boers  have  yet  had  with  the  English  army.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  be  the  last." 


The  London  Standard  (ministerialist  organ)  says: 

"There  is  something  very  irritating  in  a  war  which  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  live,  and  yet  will  not  fairly  die.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  it,  however,  but  to  persevere  till  the  peace  of  the  country 
is  secured  by  police  methods,  if  the  burghers  will  not  surrender 
in  an  honorable  fashion." 

Lord  Roberts's  proclamations,  as  fast  as  made,  are  immediately 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  Boer  authorities.  The  following, 
is  a  sample  of  the  proclamations  which  are  distributed  through- 
out the  two  republics,  in  the  Dutch  language: 

"Be  it  hereby  known  that  unless  the  men  at  present  out  with 
Boer  commandos,  but  belonging  to  the  town  and  district  of  Kru- 
gersdorp,  deliver  up  their  bodies  and  hand  in  their  weapons  to 
the  imperial  authorities,  no  later  than  July  20,  their  entire  prop- 
erty will  be  confiscated  and  their  families  will  be  set  adrift, 
homeless  and  without  property. 

"By  order:  *  G.  M.  H.  Ritchie,  Capt.  K  Horse, 

"Krugersdorp,  May  9,  1900.       Chief  of  District  Police." 

These  rigorous  methods,  tho  they  are  defended  by  the  British 
press  as  necessary  to  restore  pnace,  are  taken  by  the  continental 
press  as  further  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

Like  many  other  papers  in  Europe,  the  Tages  Zeitung  will 
not  even  yet  admit  that  the  Boer  cause  is  hopeless.  The  R$- 
pitblique  Franca/se  (Paris)  expresses  itself  to  the  following 
effect : 

The  British  War  Office  admits  the  loss  of  40,000  men,  exclusive 
of  those  in  hospitals  and  those  who  were  invalided  home.  Now, 
what  is  the  number  of  these?  The  British  Government  is  silent 
on  that  point  ;  but  we  are  told  that  about  100,000  men  garrison 
the  territory  occupied  ;  Roberts  has  30,000  men  for  offensive  op- 
erations ;  the  admitted  losses  are  40,000,  thus  making  a  total  of 
170,000.  The  number  sent  to  South  Africa  was.  according  to 
official  statement,  220,000.  Where  are  the  missing  50,000?  There 
is  but  one  conclusion :  Great  Britain  has  already  lost  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  army  raised  for  this  war,  or  about  90,000  men.  If 
the  Boers  know  this,  then  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they  refuse 
to  give  up  the  struggle,  for  they  are  still  the  real  victors,  despite 
their  reverses.  England  must  continue  to  send  troops,  or  her 
army,  by  next  April,  will  have  melted  away  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  match  for  the  Burghers.  Truly,  the  latter 
have  "staggered  humanity." 

"Roberts's  reputation,  already  much  damaged,  is  not  likely 
to  gain  by  his  methods,"  says  the  St.  Petersburg  Novosti,  and 
the  Rossya  remarks: 

"It  requires  enormous  self-possession  to  refrain  from  bursting 
forth  into  the  most  violent  abuse  of  England.  She  not  only  com- 
mits the  most  brazen  robber}',  but  abuses  her  victim  without 
stint,  and  thus  outrages  every  development  of  civilization  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  centuries.  The  powers  will 
be  forced  to  intervene.  The  people  demand  it,  and  governments 
are  strong  only  as  long  as  the  people  believe  in  their  regard  for 
justice." 

As  we  have  time  and  again  pointed  out,  and  as  British  states- 
men have  themselves  noted,  this  is  the  general  tone  of  comment 
in  European  journals.  Nor  is  this  hostile  feeling  directed 
against  the  British  Government  alone  ;  it  is  more  like  a  race 
hatred.  Andre  Chevrillon,  for  instance,  in  a  long  article  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  one  of  the  most  important  magazines  in  France,, 
writes  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Nations  have  their  ideals  regarding  the  character  they  would 
like  to  possess.  The  British  will  tell  you  that  they  possess  great 
courage  and  bulldog  tenacity,  that  they  are  not  easily  excited, 
are  generous,  forgiving,  possessed  of  clear  judgment.  They  are 
very  far  from  their  ideal.  But  the  funny  thing  is  that  they  seem 
altogether  unable  to  notice  their  own  failings,  tho  they  pounce 
with  utmost  avidity  upon  evidences  of  the  same  shortcomings  in 
others.  Who  can  refrain  from  smiling  when  one  hears  the  Briton 
speak  of  French  excitability  and  love  of  exaggeration  in  the 
presence  of  British  doings?  Bullcr  is  still  popular,  despite  his 
manifest  incapacity.  "The  fear,  the  anxiety,  the  shame  of  the 
last  few  months  is  gone  ;  we  can  again  breathe  freely,  think  and 
live, "  said  one  evening  paper  at  the  time  of  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith.  "This  news  is  medicine  for  the  sick,"  said  The  Sun 
when  Cronje  surrendered ;  "we  are  as  born  again."  "Tremen- 
dous news,"  said  another  paper ;  "Who  is  it  that  is  staggering 
the  world  now?"  But  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  way  the  relief 
of  Mafeking  was  received.  "Our  future  has  begun  with  this 
hour,"  said  The  Express;  "we  see  the  finish — God  willing — of 
the  greatest  war  this  country  ever  waged.  We  stand  before  the 
greatest  military  achievement  in  history,  at  the  cost  of  the  great- 
est national  sacrifice  ever  demanded  from  us." — Translations: 
made  for  The   Literary   Digest. 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  Diederich  writes  from  Bremen,  April  30, 
1900 : 

The  recently  published  statistical  reports  on  the 
building  and  launching  of  ships  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1900  show  a  general  de- 
crease when  compared  with  last  year,  which  had 
surpassed  all  previous  years  in  this  respect.  The 
higher  prices  in  iron  and  coal  have  been,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  cause  of  the  decrease.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  expected  that  this  condition  will 
long  continue. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  ships  (war-ships  excluded) 
launched  in  Great  Britain  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1900  was  265,000  tons,  of  which  264,000  tons 

were  in  steamers.  As  for  ships  (war-ships  ex- 
cluded) under  construction  during  that  period, 
there  is  also  a  considerable  decrease  noted  when 
compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1890,  but  quite 
an  increase  over  previous  years,  as  the  following 
table  will  show  : 


1'car. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Steamers. 


Tons. 

810,400 
1,181,000 
1,382,200 
1,249,000 


Sailing- 

I  't'SSl'/s. 


Total. 


Tons. 

iS,ooo 
4,000 
3.400 

11,000 


Tons. 

828,400 
1,185,000 
1,385,600 
1,260,000 


A  noted  increase  in  the  construction  of  large 
steamers  is  reported.  Three  months  ago  there 
were  building  only  three  steamers  of  more  than 
10,000  tons,  while  now  seventeen  are  in  course  of 
construction.  There  are  also  building  four  vessels 
of  9,000  to  10,000  tons,  two  of  8,000  to  9,000  tons,  and 
seven  of  7,000  to  8,000  tons. 

In  the  construction  of  war-ships  a  continued  in- 
crease was  noted.  At  the  end  of  the  month  of 
March  there  were  building  : 


]  rear. 

For 
English 
Account . 

Foreign 
Account. 

Tons. 

254,300 

238,500 

324,600 

384,500 

Tons. 
810,000 
117,400 
109,000 
68,600 

1808 

Total. 


Tons. 

335,ooo 
355,000 
434,000 
454,100 


It  appears  that  the  construction  for  foreign  ac- 
count during  the  last  three  years  has  been  de- 
creased, while  the  construction  for  Great  Britain 
has  been  considerably  increased,  especially  at  pri- 
vate wharves,  where  the  British  Government  is 
having  more  ships  built  than  at  its  own  wharves. 
The  larger  number  of  men-of-war  built,  however, 
does  not  cover  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  mer- 
chantmen, but  falls  short  about  100,000  tons,  or  6 
per  cent. 

As  for  ship-building  in  other  countries,  Germany 
takes  the  lead,  but  is  followed  closely  by  the  United 
States. 

Merchant  vessels  under  construction  during  the 
March  quarter,  1900,  are  noted  at  Lloyd's  as  fol- 
lows : 


Country. 


Germany 

France  .' 

Hollaud 

Italy 

Xorway  

Sweden 

Denmark  .    .    . 
United  States 


Steamers. 

Sailing- 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

154,000 

3,000 

45.000 

60,000 

24,000 

6,700 

IOI  000 

4,500 

24,700 

3,000 

300 

6,600 

111,100 

4,400 

Total. 

Tons. 
157,000 
105,000 

30,700 
105,500 

24,700 

3- 3°o 

6,600 

115,500 


Besides  these,  there  were  building  in  Japan 
13.000  tons  for  European  account,  which  is  con- 
sidered phenomenal. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  being  built  in  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  March,  1900,  is  distributed  for 
the  greater  part  among  the  following  countries  : 


Country. 

Tons. 

Country. 

Tons. 

England 

967,000 
21,000 
84,000 
37,000 

Xorway 

Japan  

29,000 
8,000 

English  colonies. 
German  v 

7,000 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  new  measure 
for  increasing  the  German  imperial  fleet,  which  is 
about  to  become  a  law,  will  add  a  great  impetus 
to  ship-building  in  this  empire. 


The  "New  Century"  Library  and  Pocket  Size  Novels  of 

THACKERAY 


AND 


DICKENS 


On  the  Thinnest  Printing  Paper  in  the  World. 

Size  is  only  4%  x  6}<  inches,  and   not  thicker  than  the  ordinary  magazine. 

A  sale  within  twelve  months  of  over  140,000  copies 

indicates  the  tremendous  popularity  of  this  "  New  Century  "  idea  : 

An  edition  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  bookcase,  yet  so  small  and  light 
as  hardly  to  be  felt  in  the  pocket.  The  new  type  used  is  as  large  and  as 
easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading.  India  paper,  on  which  these  works  are 
printed,  is  the  same  as  used  in  the  famous  Nelson's  Teacher's  Bibles.  Each 
novel  is  complete  in  one  volume.     They  contain  from  556  to  1,000  pages  each. 

In  workmanship  and  quality  this 
edition  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  made 
to  last  a  century.  Taken  altogether,  this 
is  the  most  desirable  and  convenient 
form  in  which  these  works  have  ever 
been  issued. 


The  Old  Size. 


The  New  S  ize 

Type  Sa.i.e  fci/e. 


EXAMINE  AT  HOME! 

We  will  send  you,  postpaid,  for  your 
examination,  any  novel   yet    published, 
on  receipt  of  price.     If  you  do  not  wish 
to    keep  it,   return  it   at   once,   and    we 
will  refund  your  money.     You  can  buy  as  many  or  as  few  novels  as  you  wish. 

Special  Advance  Subscribers  Offer. 

To  any  one  ordering  the  complete  set  of  Thackeray  before  December  1, 
1900,  we  will  send  free  any  novel  of  Dickens  published  at  time  of  ordering, 
in  uniform  binding  with  the  set  of  Thackeray. 

Each  novel  can  be  had  handsomely  bound  in  the  following  styles : 

Cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $1.00.  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

Leather  Boards,  gilt  edges,  $1.50* 

Thackeray's  works  will  be  complete  in  14  volumes,  and  we  shall  publish 
the  eight  remaining  volumes  at  once. 

Already  published:  Thackeray — "  Vanity"  Fair,"  "The  Newcomes," 
"  Pendennis,"  "  Henry  Esmond,"  "  The  Paris  Sketch  Book,"  "  The  Book  of 
Snobs,"  etc.  Dickens — "  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  "  Nicholas  Nickleby," 
"  Barnaby  Rudge,"  "  Oliver  Twist  "  and  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  "  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  "  Dombey  &  Son." 

Scott's   Works   in   Preparation. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS, 


Dept.  H,  37-41  East  18th 
Street,  New  York. 


Books  by  Mail  Cheap 

WHY  pay  publishers'  price  for  books  when  by 
joining;  the  Empire  Book  Club  you  can 
secure  any  book  you  wish,  delivered  at  your  home, 
at  wholesale  price?  Write  at  once  for  booklet 
''D,"  \\lii<h  telU  of  the  advantages  uo  offer  you 
and  the  term:  of  membership. 

THE  CMPIT.E  BOCK  CLU3. 71  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sample  aii'i  Circulars  10c. 
II.  II.  Ballard, 327,  Pittsfleld,  .Mass. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of    FAHOUS    PERSONS 

bought  and  Sold. 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 
1 125  Broadwav,  New  York. 
SI  XD  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


WANTED 


Keep  Your  House  Warmer  nt  one  half  tbe  cost     IX  I      I  Q  ^* 
for  fuel  by  using  the  Rochester  Radiator.  .   IX  L»  3  I      O 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writinR  to  advertisers 


Active,  educated  men  to 
represent  us  in  Eastern, 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  Weekly  salary  or 
fixed  guarantee.  In  replying  give  age  and  refer- 
ence.    DODI).  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 
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Safe,  Pure,  Sure  | 

Babbitt's 


The  best  at  the  start  and  the  best  to- 
day  —  guaranteed  by  64  years  of  con- 
tinuous  Babbitt  success—  tested  by  the 
public  and  never  found  wanting.  Injures 
nothing  —  does  everything  —  greatest 
satisfaction  —  absolute  certainty  — ex- 
treme  economy. 

Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 

•ii  ~>ii~i —    ">n>ifxrt 


New  Winter 

Suits 
and  Cloaks. 

FHE  costumes  and 
A  cloaks  which  we 
make  are  exclusive  in 
style  and  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  ready-made 
garments.  When  wear- 
ing one  of  our  styles 
you  do  not  run  the  risk 
of  meeting  other  ladies 
wearinggarments  which 
look  exactly  like  yours. 
There  are  hundreds  of 
firms  selling  ready- 
made  suit>  and  cloaks, 
but  we  are  the  only 
house  making  fashion- 
w  able  garments  to  order 

a  at  moderate  prices. 

Our  catalogue  illus- 
trates an  exclusive  line 
of  suits  and  cloaks.  We 
will  mail  it  free,  to- 
gether with  a  choice 
line  of  samples  to  s-lect 
from.  Our  Prices 
this  season  are  lower 
than  t  ver  be/ore. 

Our  Catalogue  illus- 
trates : 

Exquisite     TaUor- 
made    Costumes, 
selected  from  the 
newest  Paris    models.  $S  up. 
Tailor-intuit-  Oowns,both  jacket  and  shirt 
Until  throughout  with  Jine  quality  taf- 
feta silk,  $ir,  „],. 
Visiting  tint!  Church  Dresses  at  very  mod- 
crate  prices, 
Exclusive     designs     in     tJacleets,     lined 

tlirtnii/hout,  $7  uji. 

.Xttf  French  Skirts,  eut  according  to  the 

latest  models,  $4  "!>■ 
Oolf    Capes,     Newmarkets,     Rainy- Day 

.Sails   unit    Sl;i  rls.  a  nil   I'etltstria  n  Suits 

it  ml  Skirts  made  of  double-face  materials. 

We  prepay  all  Express  charges.  We 
would  he  pleased  to  mail  our  catalogue,  together 
with  a  full  line  of  samples  to  select  from,  to  any  lady 
who  wislu.s  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost  He 
'lire  to  say  whether  you  wish  samples  fur  suits  or 
for  cloaks,  and  we  will  then  be  able  to  send  you 
'ly  what  you  desire.  Write  to-day  for  Cata- 
logue and  Samples;  you  will  get  t hem  fiee  by 
return  mail. 

THE   NATIONAL   CLOAK  COMPANY, 

119  and  121  We-t  23d  Street.  New  York. 


PERSONALS. 

Von  Waldersee's  Wife.— Field  Marshal  Count 
von  Waldersee  undoubtedly  owes  his  selection  to 
the  leadership  of  the  international  forces  in  China 
to  the  friendship  of  the  German  Emperor,  which 
he  has  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  wife,  who  has  been  popular  with  the 
royal  household  of  Germany  since  the  present 
Emperor  ascended  the  throne.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  New  York  grocer  who  came  to  the  me- 
tropolis from  Connecticut.  When  he  died  his 
widow  and  his  daughter,  Mary  Esther  Lee,  went 
to  live  in  Stuttgart.  The  daughter  was  an  at- 
tractive young  woman  and  gained  access  to  the 
best  society  there.  In  Stuttgart  she  met  Prince 
Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who  renounced 
his  title  to  marry  her.  This  was  in  1864.  The 
prince  was  over  seventy  years  old,  and  his  bride 
was  twenty-six.  They  made  a  trip  to  the  Holy- 
Land,  and  there,  six  months  after  the  marriage, 
the  prince  died,  leaving  a  fortune  to  the  young 
widow  of  about  $4,000,000.  Soon  after  the  death  01 
Prince  Frederick,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  made 
his  widow  a  princess  in  her  own  right  under  the 
title  of  Princess  von  Noer.  From  that  time  she 
became  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Europe,  but  in 
political  rather  than  social  circles  She  is  credited 
with  having  brought  about  the  marriage  between 
the  German  Emperor,  who  was  then  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia,  with  the  Princess  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, her  grand-niece  by  her  first  marriage,  in  the 
face  of  the  protestations  of  the  young  prince's 
mother.  The  Princess  von  Noer  became  the 
Countess  von  Waldersee  two  years  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband.  She  is  six  years 
younger  than  the  field-marshal,  and  despite  her 
snowy  hair^she  is  still  considered  a  beautiful 
woman. — New  York  Tribune. 


COLLAR  jt 
BUTTON  ^ 
INSURANCE 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Krementz  &  Co., <:;;.*„,,.v;.V:">  "J: 


Bryan  as  a  Baseballist. — A  photo  was  recently- 
discovered  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  taken  in  the  '80s.  It  is 
owned  by  J.  W.  Springer  of  Denver,  and  repre- 
sents Mr.  Bryan  in  baseball  costume.  Some  one 
writes  in  the  Denver  News: 

Mr.  Springer's  discovery  recalled  the  day  the 
picture  was  taken.  It  was  after  the  club  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  vigorously  contested  game,  one  of  a 
series  of  charity  games  played  in  Jacksonville  in 
the  summer  of  1884.  The  day  the  picture  was 
taken,  Mr.  Springer  says,  the  club  of  which  Bryan 
was  pitcher  and  himself  catcher  had  been  victo- 
rious over  a  team  made  up  of  the  best  players 
among  the  town  store  clerks.  He  also  recalls 
that  victory  was  pulled  out  of  defeat  in  the  ninth 
inning  by  Bryan's  home-run  hit. 

"I  remember  the  incident  perfectly,"  said  Mr. 
Springer.  "The  score  was  18  to  20  against  us,  for 
we  were  not  in  the  habit  of  playing  i-to-o  games 
in  those  days.  There  were  two  men  on  bases  when 
Bryan  came  to  bat.  hryan  was  not  the  sturdy- 
built  man  those  days  that  he  is  now,  but  the  way- 
he  swung  his  bat  oh  the  first  ball  pitched  over  the 
plate  was  a  surprise  to  all  the  players  and  the 
five  hundred  or  six  hundred  spectators  who 
viewed  the  game  from  a  point  of  vantage  along 
the  first  and  third  baselines  and  the  foul  ground 
back  of  the  catcher.  Bryan  knocked  the  ball  clear 
over  the  center-fielder's  head  and  into  another  lot 
in  the  distant  background.  Around  the  bases  he 
went,  driving  two  other  men  ahead  of  him,  and 
the  game  was  won.  Bryan  played  with  as  much 
determination  and  enthusiasm  as  he  has  shown 
inhis  political  career.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
good  amateur  pitcher  in  those  days. 

"There  were  plenty  of  rooters  then  as  now,  and 
Bryan,  because  of  the  sparse  growth  of  whiskers 
he  wore,  which  looked  decidedly  odd  in  connec- 
tion with  his  make-up  in  a  baseball  uniform,  was 
the  cynosure  of  the  comedians.  I  remember  of 
his  telling  me  that  if  he  continued  to  play  ball 
the  rest  of  that  summer  he  would  shave  his  beard, 
but  he  disliked  to  part  with  it,  as  it  gave  him  a 
more  elderly  and  dignified  appearance— not  a  dis- 
advantage in  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of 
clients." 


Pears' 

soap  is  not  only  the  best 
in  all  the  world  for  toilet 
and  bath  but  also  for  shav- 
ing-. Pears  was  the  in- 
ventor   of    shaving     stick 


scap. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  sorts 
of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 


THE  AWARD  OF  THE  GRAND  PRIZE 

AT    THE 

PARIS  EXPOSITION  TO 

Whiting 
Papers 


means  that  they  are  the  best  in  the 
world. 

This  is  only  one  more  public  recog- 
nition of  what  has  been  true  for  years. 

This  prize  is  given  both  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  paper  itself,  and  for  the 
way  in  which  it  is  put  up. 

Every  man,  and  every  woman,  who 
is  at  all  particular  about  the  kind  of 
paper  he  or  she  uses  for  correspondence, 
will  find  that  Whiting  Papers  have 
that  perfect  writing  surface,  that  fin- 
ished appearance  and  the  stylish  shapes 
and  shades,  which  are  demanded  by 
social  correspondence  the  world  over. 
These  papers  have  already  been 
awarded  the 


Grand 

Prize 


of   public    approval.      They    are    now 

used  by  particular  people  everywhere. 

You  can  buy  Whiting  Papers  of 

every  good  dealer. 

¥¥ 
WHITING    PAPER   COMPANY, 

14S,  150  and  152  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,     Philadelphia,     Chicago 


T 


HE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  FOR  FALL 
IN  HIGH-GRADE  WRITING  PAPER. 


Wedding  Invitations  and  Visiting  Cards 
engraved  in  the  latest  style.  Coats  of  Arms, 
Crests,  and  Monograms  cut  to  order. 

Designs  furnished. 

Send  for  our  sample  book  and  suggestions  ; 
prices  no  higher  than  for  ordinary  papers. 

Camerden  &  Forster 

273  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


Individual  Communion 

f\t,ii\teL      B«*iid  for /»vr  catalogue 
V/ULIIUs.    and  liat  ofus.is. 
SANITAHY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO, 
BOX    1j       Uoch«il*r,  M.  Y. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  &LSX  *$*$* 
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Children's  Food 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the 
waving  wheat  fields  of  the  great 
northwest  to  your  children,  but 
the  wheat  grown  there  is  richest  in 
real  food  elements,  and  they  will 
thrive  better  and  grow  stronger  on 
it  than  on  any  other  cereal. 

Cream  of 
Wheat 

is  the  best  preparation  of  wheat  made. 
It  contains  literally,  the  cream  of  the 
wheat,  hence  its  name. 

When  purchasing,  ask  your  grocer  to  show 
you  our  gravures  of  north-western  scenery. 
Very  fine  works  of  art,  nothing  cheap,  and  no 
advertising  card  attached. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


M 


OddoJunior 


Price  by  Mail   Pre- 
paid in  U.  S.  or 
Canada, 

ONE  DOLLAR. 

This  is  a  motor 
which  will  appeal 
to  everyone  who 
delights  in  his 
home  workship.  It 
is  the 

BEST  SMALL 

MOTOR  MADE 

excelling  every  other  in  power,  beauty,  finish 
and  efficiency.  It  runs  well  on  a  Single  Dry 
Cell. 

Boys  who  are  interested  in  mechanics,  who 
enjoy  spending  their  evenings  at  home  using 
their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands  ought  most 
certainly  to  own  an  "  ODDO." 

For  one  dollar  extra  we  will  also  send  a  complete 
set  of  castings  and  material  for  making  an  '  <  >ddo 
Junior"  at  home,  together  with  "Electric  Liiiht 
Home,"  a  little  book  teaching  how  to  make  batteries. 
Book  alone,  10  cents. 

AMERICAN  ODDITY  CO., 

Northwest  Corner  Worth  Street  and  West 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Best  Turkish 
Bath  Cabinet 


$5 


We  sell  for  $5  the  very  lat- 
est folding  bath  cabinet,  with 
rigid  rubber  walls,  steel  frame 
and  door;  heater  and  vapor- 
izer included.  We  guarantee 
it  to  be  by  far  the  best  cabinet 
ever  sold  for  $5. 

Send  No  Money 

We  tend  by  express  on  ap* 
proval  without  asking  any  de- 
posit.   Return  it  if  it  doesn't 
suit.     Medicines  free.  We 
employ   a   physician  to  pre* 
scribe  medicated  baths  for  oar  customers,  and  send,  free, 
the  proper  drugs  for  treating  any  disease  you  mention. 
AflFNTS    Write  f°r  our  catalogue.     We  consign  cabi- 
^L1     '  ^   nets  to  good  agents.     They  pay  as  they  sell. 

Wisconsin  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  407  Main  St.  Racine.  Wis. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  tarnishes 
plenty  of  distiih  ci  aerated  wati  i  at 
trilling  cost.  Si  in  pU-  its  a  tea  kettle. 
ADMIRAL  DEWI  Y  «ntcs:"I 
join  with  my  friend  Hon.  Hilary  A. 
Herbert,  ex-Sc'y  of  the  Navy,  in 
recommending  your  S.mitaiy  Still. 
The  water  from  the  still  is  abso- 
lutely pure  and  palatable."  Tlte 
Sanitary  Still  used  iutlie  WHITR 
HOUSE,  nighest  award  at  l'uris 
Expo*  lion. 


Write  for  booklet.   CupriRraphCo.,  6SX.  Green  St,  Chicago 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

October  8. — Ten  thousand  Japanese  troops,  it 
has  been  decided,  will  winter  in  China,  two 
thousand  remaining  in  Peking,  where  eight 
thousand  Germans,  fifteen  hundred  Russians, 
and  a  British  brigade  will   be  quartered  also. 

The  Russians,  in  capturing  Moukden,  secure 
a  great  quantity  ot'  war  material. 

Minister  Wu  reports  that  the  imperial  court  is 
fii  route  from  Tai-Yuen  to  Singan-Fu,  where 
the  imperial  establishment  will  be  set  up. 

October  9. — In  reply  to  Germany's  demands,  the 
Chinese  Government,  through  Li  Hung 
Chang,  states  that  three  of  the  guilty  man- 
darins are  to  be  beheaded,  three  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment,  and  Tuan  will 
be  banished  and  degraded. 

Chinese  reports  state  that  the  Empress  is  seri- 
ously ill  at  Tai-Yuan-Fu. 

German  despatches  say  that  the  Germans  oc- 
cupy the  palace  of  the  Empress  in  Peking 
and  that  German  reinforcements  have  ar- 
rived at  Peking  from  Tien  Tsin. 

General  Chaffee  has  returned  to  China. 

October  10. — At  Hongkong,  it  is  reported  that  a 
general  uprising  in  the  Southern  provinces  of 
China  is  expected  ;  ten  thousand  more  troops 
from  India  have  been  requisitioned  for 
Hongkong. 

The  Triads  have  repeatedly  defeated  the 
Chinese  imperial  troops  near  Kowloon. 

Reports  say  that  the  expedition  from  Tien-Tsin 
to  Pao-Ting-Fu  will  consist  of  seven  thou- 
sand British,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
troops. 

October  11. — Reports  of  danger  to  foreigners  in 
Southern  China  continue. 
The  expedition  to    Pao-Ting-Fu  threatens  to 
excite  serious  outbreak  in  China. 

October  12. — A  Hongkong  despatch  says  Admi- 
ral Hu  is  pursuing  the  rebels  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  from  San  Chun. 

At  Paris,  a  despatch  from  Tien-Tsin  says  that 
the  recent  imperial  decree  to  punish  Boxer 
leaders  was  insincere,  and  that  the  high  offi- 
cials will  not  be  executed.  China,  it  claims, 
rejects  all  demands  for  war  indemnities. 

Rebellion  is  said  to  have  broken  out  at  Wei- 
chow,  on  the  East  River. 

October  13. — The  Boxers  are  reported  in  great 
force  east  and  west  of  Pao-Ting-Fu. 

October  14. — The  presence  of  Mohammedan 
rebels  in  *he  province  of  Shen-Se  has  delay- 
ed, it  is  announced,  the  progress  of  the 
Chinese  imperial  party  to  their  new  capital 
at  Singan-Fu. 

Li  Hung  Chang  with  Prince  Ching  is  actively 
at  work  at  Peking  seeking  to  open  peace  ne- 
gotiations. 

South  Africa. 

October  8. — It  is  reported  that  Lord  Roberts 
will  name  his  own  successor  in  command  in 
South  Africa. 

October  n. — Slight  reverses  occur  to  British 
forces  in  South  Africa ;  the  troops  of  De 
Lisle  and  the  Colonials  have  driven  De  Wet 
north  of  the  Vaal  River. 
Mr.  Kruger,  reports  say,  will  go  directly  to 
Holland,  instead  of  landing  at  Marseilles. 

October  12. — Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  British  High 
Commissioner,  has  gone  from  Cape  Town  to 
Bloemfontein. 

October  14. — General  De  Wet's  commando  is  har- 
assing British  columns  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  Among  other  successes  of  the 
Boers  were  the  killing  of  Captain  Wiltshire 
and  the  capture  of  a  detachment  of  the  Che- 
shire Regiment. 

Lord  Roberts  reports  the  capture  of  a  Boer 
laager. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

October  8. — Philippines  :  The  relief  column  de- 
spatched to  Marinduque  by  the  Yorktoivn 
fails  to  get  any  trace  of  the  American  force 
under  Captain  Shield,  captured  by  the  Fili- 
pinos. 
A  fresh  case  of  the  bubonic  plague  is  reported 
at  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

October  9. — The  Viceroy  of  India  reports  the 
crops  excellent,  famine  conditions  disappear- 
ing, and  the  number  of  persons  receiving  re- 
lief decreased  to  2,746,000. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  dies  at  his  seat  in  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. 

It  is  denied  in  Madrid  that  Spain  intends  to 
float  a  loan. 

Cecil   Rhodes   reenters  politics   and    presides 

If  You  feel  "All  Flayed  Out" 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  repairs  broken   nerve  force,   clears   the    brain    and 
strengthens  the  stomach. 


Price 
$1.00 


Weight,  81  Ounces;  Height,  6  1-2  Inches. 

Above  cut  gives  only  an  idea  of  Motor  Xo.  2,  which  I 
am  pushing  as  a  leader. 

I  will  send,  po-tage  or  express  prepaid,  the  Electric 
Motor  for  $1.22.  The  perfect  combination  of  mechanical 
leverage  and  electrical  detail  m  construction  of  this 
motor  makes  it  by  far  the 

STRONGEST  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 

of  its  size  in  the  world. 

The  pulli  g  power  is  really  wonderful,  and  with 
two  DRY  BA  TERIES  to  operate  it.  the  armature  re- 
volves over  2,200  times  a  minute.    To  demonstrate 

EDUCATIONAL  ELECTRICITY 

it  is  unequalled  and  i;  will  operate  model  machinery, 
show-window  displays,  fans  to  cool  or  perfume  rooms, 
sick-rooms,  offices,  etc. 
It  teaches  boys  and  girls 
very  much  about  elec- 
tricity, aud  the  electrical 
trade  pays  best  of  all. 

The  "-otoris  beautifu  ly 
finished,  and  is  an  orna- 
ment in  any  parlor. 

A  «-•>•>•!  Itrceaie  Deo- 
doriser in  the  sjek-room 
is  guaranteed  from  Fan 
Ho'orNo.  1,  and  I  willre- 
turn  the  price  charged, 
less  express  charges,  to 
any  patron  not  satisfied 
with  purchase. 

Remit  $3.00  and  I  will 
send  at  once  by  express: 

1  motor,  4  1-2   inch  f.in, , 

2  dry    batteries  in   box, 
flexible  wire  startitiT  but- 
ton and  bottle  of  lavender  smelling  salts,  all  complete 
ready  for  immediate  work. 

I  GUARANTEE  EVERYTHING. 


"  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  HOME." 

•rice,     IO     Cents     (Postpaid). 

A  little  hook,  but  it  contains  ex- 
plicit instructions  which  TEACH 
YOU  HOW  to  make  a  Chemical 
Battery  Installation  at  a  very 
little  outlay,  so  that  you  can  have 
BRILIANT  electric  li  ht  in  your 
re  idencesforall.  urposes  WITH- 
OUT MACHINERY. 

The  book  is  thorough  in  few- 
words  and  illustrated  with  prac- 
tical diagrams,  formula,  etc.,  be- 
ing wri  ten  understandingly  for 
everybody. 

It    Teaches    Electricity    in    Plain 
Language. 

A  New  York  minister  states  that 
he  is  about  to  lecture  on  elec- 
tricity through  knowledge  obtained  from  this  book. 

A  reader  (a  U.  S.  Army  engineer)  writes  that  this  book 
TAUGHT  HIM  more  about  ELECTRICITY  than  his 
entire  library  of  electrical  boo'  s. 

Decorate  >our  children's  XMAS  TREES  with  small 
electric  lights  at  little  expense  .  The  writerof  "Electric 
Light  Home"  has  received  SEYEN  AWARDS  for  his 
many  inventions.    Address 

J  AS.   H.  MASON,   (Inventor) 
170-3  West  Broadway,  Dept.  7,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


At  Your  Service 

always — but  never 

in  the  way. 


The  Standorette 

is  light,  ornamental  :  easy  to  adjust  to  any 
height  or  a'  gle.  Made  of  fine  S'eel  tubing,  fin- 
ished in  oxidized  copper,  nickel  or  black  enamel. 

Ourhandsnme  booklet 
free  on  request. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

30  Main  St.. 
Miamisburg.  Ohio. 


Are  You   Deaf? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearinf. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  fur  catalogue. 
W».  T.  WILLIS  *  ((I.,  134  South  11th  Stmt,  f'blladclnh'h 
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over  the  deliberations  of  the  South  A: 
League  in  Cape  Town. 
October  10. — Sir  Thomas  Tipton  announces  an- 
other challenge  for  the  American  cup. 

The  polling  in  the  British  Parliamentary  el ec- 
tioB  hree  seats  for  the 

Liberals  and  of  one  tor  the  Ministerialists. 

October  n. — Bubonic  plague  at  Glasgow  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  checked. 
ober  12.— The  United  States  Government  re- 
news i;s  demand  on  Morocco  for  tiie  payment 
of  an  indemnity  of  $5,0^.0  for  the  murder  of 
an  American  citizen. 

The  Empress-Dowager  of  Germany  is  reported 
in  a  serious  condition. 

October  13. — The  Nicaraguan  Government  con- 
cedes to  Pedro  Mas,  a  Mexican,  the  exclusive- 
right  to  manufacture  cotton  goods  in  Nica- 
ragua for  five  years. 

Philippines :  Two  Americans  were  wounded 
and  twenty  insurgents  killed  and  forty 
wounded  in  a  right  in  Northern  Panay. 

October  14. — With  the  British  elections  about 
over,  the  ministerial  and  opposition  gains  are 
announced  to  be  practically  a  tie. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign  : 

October  8.— Andrew  D.  White,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  speaks  before  the 
students  at  Cornell,  and  approves  of  the 
United  States  policy  ia  recently  acquired 
territory. 

W.  J.  Bryan  states  that  if  the  election  were 
held  now  he  would  win,  but  he  expresses 
fear  of  corrupt  forces  defeating  him. 
October  11.  — W.  J.  Bryan  is  interrupted  in  his 
speech  at  Ann  Arbor  by  students  of  Michi- 
gan University,  but  when  he  learned  thai 
some  had  been  arrested  he  interceded  for 
their  release. 

October  13. — Heavy  gams  in  registration  for  the 
first  two  days  as  compared  with  1896  were 
shown  throughout  New  York  State. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

October  8.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
convenes. 

The  population  of  Delaware  is  184,735  as 
against  168,493  in  1890,  an  increase  of  16,242,  or 
9.6  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
278,718  as  against  230,392  in  1890,  an  increase  of 
48,326,  or  20.9  per  cent. 

October  9. — A  big  labor  demonstration  takes 
place  in  Shamokin,  Pa.,  an  address  being 
made  by  President  Mitchell. 

October  10.  — Eleven  names  of  dead  Americans 
for  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity were  decided  upon. 

The  flag-ship  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron 
of  the  French  navy  arrives  in  New  York. 
October   n. — It  is  believed  that  the  coal-opera- 
tors' offer  of  10  per  cent,  increase  in  wages 
will  be  rejected. 

The  second  day's  count  of  ballots  places  Gen- 
eral Grant's  name  first  among  those  elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  population  of  Connecticut  is  908,355.  In. 
1890  it  was  746,258.  The  increase  is  162,097,  or 
21.7  per  cent. 

October  12.  — Delegates  of  the  striking  coal-min- 
ers meet  in  convention  at  Scranton. 
The  official  report  on  the  trial  trip  of  the  Wis- 
consin  shows   that  the    battle-ship  made   an 
average  speed  of  17.25  knots. 

October  13. — The  coal-miners'  convention  at 
Scranton  vote  to  accept  the  ten  per  cent,  in- 


SAVE 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 


FUEL 


Rochester  Radiator  Co.  33  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


j  IRWIN 


Turkish, 
Thermal  or 
Vapor. 

BATH  CABINETS 

contain  all  the  best  features 
of  all  the  other  cabinets  with 
several  entirely  new  ones 
making  them  the  ' '  only  per- 
fect Bath  Cabinets." 

Thett  fithiiu'ts  jihire  the  ben- 
efits of  Turkish  liixths  and   nil 
of 'Medicated  and  Perfumed 
Vapor  Bathe  within  the  reach  of 

><>.■  i,i  their  <>ir, 1  home  at  a 

roHt    of  only  '.'•  renin  per  bath, 

win  cure  "r  relieve  moel  OMydie* 

ease  and  break   up  a  cold  or  the 

arij)  Immediately. 

Cabinets  from  $5  to  $12.        Catalogue  sent  free. 

AGKNTS  WANTED  :  one  sold  1,000  in  lour 

months. 

IRWIN   n'F'G  CO.,  123  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pitt  :>ur^h. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 


>  Cincinn 


ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN  1 

SHIPMAN     ) 

•  OLLIEP.        \ 

MISSOURI      I 

RED  SE. 

SOUTHER 

JOHN  T.LEWIS  £  Er.CS  CD 
Philadelphia. 


New  Yorfc. 


Chicago. 


:ern  / 


St.  Loub. 


M0RLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
BuiTalo. 
Louisville. 


T  IS  quite  generally  believed,  par- 
ticularly by  large  consumers  and 
practical  painters,  that  Pure  White 
Lead  is  the  best  paint.  It  is  because  of 
this  belief  that  manufacturers  cf  the  co- 
callcd  White  Leads,  mixtures  of  Whiting-, 
Barytes  and  Zinc,  brand  them  <:  White 
Lead,"  "Pure  White  Lead,"  etc.,  etc.  You 
can  avoid  these  by  making  sure  that  the 
brand  is  ricrht. 

CiDSE  Fcr  co'ors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
B"|jjrg  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readi'.y 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  .pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
perience With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,   ioo    William  Street,  New   York, 


Play  Whist? 


Then  You  Will  Be  Interested  in  This  Table. 

IT  is  intended  for  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  Illustra- 
tion, the  large  cut  is  the  table  set  up  for  use.  The 
small  disk  is  the  pocket  for  holding  the  cards.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  revolves.  The 
dot  on  the  margin  shows  the  spring  which  controls  it. 
At  the  side  is  the  table  folded.  The  pocket  holds 
sixteen  decks  of  cards.  There  are  sixteen  hands  and 
each  player  has  four  leads.  After  playing  a  hand,  cards 
are  replaced  in  the  pockets,  and  by  touching  the  spring, 
a  new  hand  is  before  each  player.  The  advantages 
over  trays  are  no  lost  cards,  no  errors  and  a  place  on 
which  to  play.  The  table  is  made  in  oak  or  mahogany 
and  is  a  handsome,  substantial  piece  of  furniture. 
Price  of  each  #6.00,  f.o.b.  cars,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

GEO.  H.  RICE,     =    Green  Bay,  Wis. 


DO 

YOU 


STAMMER 

Our  new  Institute  provides  accommodation  for  one  hundred 
students.     Facilities  for   training   unequaled   elsewhere. 

Refer  bv  permission  to  Hon.  H.  S.  Pingree,  Gov.  of  Mich. : 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Mayburv,  Mayor  of  Detroit;  Rev.  Robert 
Stuart  MacArthur,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pastor  Calvary  Baptist 
Church.  New  York  City;  Prof.  Thos.  C.  Trueblood, 
Univerbity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Additional  references  furnished  on  request.    Our  200- 

j^H  page  hook.  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  .Stammering," 

"   the  largest  and  most  instructive  book  of  its  kind  ever 

published,  sent  FREE  to  anv  address  for  fi  cts.  in  stamps 

to  cover  postage.    Ask  also  for  a  FREE  sample  copy  of 

"  The  Phono-Meter,"  a  monthly  paper  exclusively  for 

persons  who  stammer.    Address, 

KWIS-  l'HOKty-MKTllIC  INSTITUTE, 96  Adelaide  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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LJIMTAIIM     F>EII\» 


Solid  ijkt  Gold  Pen  in  Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder  ;  simple  construction,  always  ready,  no  shaking  : 
works  perfectly  ;  no  blotting  ;  a  high-class  pen  at  a  low  price. 

flgentG 
Wanted 

Cut  is  two-thirds  size  of  smallest  pen  we  make.     Live  dealers  sell  and  recommend  the  LINCOLN  :  if  yours  will  not 

supply,  write  to  us  ;  we  send  pens  anywhere,  post  paid,  complete  with  filler  and  full  directions  for  use.     All  our  pens 

are  guaranteed  ;  and  this  means  money  back—  if  you  want  it.     Catalogue  of  Fountain  and  Gold  Pens  for  the  asking. 

ERAZER  &  GEYER  CO.,  Room  o,  36  Gold  Street,  New  York. 


Man(lolins"HOWARP"(iuirar5| 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 

Lead  all  the  rest.  Their  superiority  fully  demonstrated  in  our  finely  illustrated 
catalotrue  of  80  lartre  papes— the  handsomest  published— shows  Musical  Instru- 
ments of  every  description,  from  9S  cents  up.  and  gives  lowest  cash  prices. 

SENT  FREE,  on  request,    r" 
THR  PtmoLPH  WURI.ITZER  CO.,    I67    E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Df/vn  nYT  A  n  d  saver 
ITJLOIlt?  y  JTint  your  own 
"    cards,  circular, 


—      euros,   1 
JXLSllJXGI*  paper,'  1 


n  e  « 

paper,  with  inw 

;."]  or  $ik  prim  Ine  press.   Type  pel  - 

jBtiOK eafly.  printed  rules  sent.    For 

mini   or   liny.     Son. I   for  catalogue 

presses,  type,  paper,  to  factory, 
THE  PRESS  CO..   Mcridcn,  Conn. 


pi!' 

W     STARK 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.     OTHERS  FAIL. 
it  Boot  Free.         Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

BROS.,  Louisiana.  Ho. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINCS 

Moal    Durable   arid    |U»e.dWtlVe.     Suitable  for  all 

1.  tidings.    Numerous  designs.    Send/or  Catalogue, 
H.  S.  NORTHROP   C2  Cherry  Street.  New  York. 
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crease  of  wages,  provided  the  operators  agree 
to  continue  paying  the  advance  until  April 
i,  1901,  and  abolish  the  sliding  scale. 

October  14.— The  Galveston  relief  fund  has 
nearly  reached,  it  is  announced,  the  §1,000,000 
mark. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  509. 

By  S.    S.    Bl.ACKBLKNE. 

First  Prize  Otago  Witness  Seventh  Problem- 
Tourney. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 
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White — Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

The  Chess-editor  of  The  B.  C.  M.  speaks  highly 
of  this  problem. 

Problem  510. 

By  Joseph  Kf.sl. 
Black — Xine  Pieces. 
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White — Six  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 
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Solution  of  Problems. 


No.  504. 


Q-Kt  4,  ch 


P  x  1'  <  ./•  ,  mate 


P-B  4 
The  other  variations  are  easily  found. 


Kt-B  2 
KxR 


No.  505. 
Q—Kt  6  ch 

'  K— K.  4  or  Q  4 


Q      K  6,  mate 


Q — Kt  4,  mate 


Bx  R 


B-B6 


K— B6 
Q— Q  R  6  ch 

P  x  Q  ("must) 
R— Q  4  ch 


BxP,  mate 


Kt— B  3,  mate 


B— R8 


K— K  7  (must) 
Q-R  5  ch 


Kt — B  5,  mate 


KxR 


Q— Q   Kt  5,  mate 


B  x  R 
Kt— B  5  ch 


Q— B  6,  mate 


Kt(Kt  sq)movesK-B  6   , 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  H.  W. 
Barrv,  Boston  ;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  \V. 
\V.  Cambridge,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Wal- 
halla,  S.  C;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev. 
G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans;  M.  Bukofzer,  Paterson, 
X.  J.;  H  H.  Ballard,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  B.  A.  Rich- 
mond, Cumberland,  Md.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.; 
the  Rev.  E.  X.  Kremer,  Harrisburg ;  H.  Meyer, 
Milwaukee;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla. ;  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

504  (onlv):  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effing- 
ham, 111.;  C.  C.  Hunt,  Montezuma,  la.;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg, 
Can.;  H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H.;  A.  G.  Beer,  Ash- 
land, O.;  J.  Zobel,  Manistee.  Mich.;  W.  Clement, 
Cuero,  Tex  ;  G.  G.  Lyell,  Brookhaven,  Miss.;  J.  J. 
Hazeland,Tacoma,  Wash. 

Comments  (5^4):  "An  ingenious  trick,  hardly 
worthy  of  Lloyd  "—I.  W.  B.;  "Very  cute,  but 
should  be  called  an  end-game" — C.  R.  O.;  "Good, 
but  key  limits  it  "— M.  M.;  "Very  good  of  the  kind, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  kind  " — W.  W.;  "Fine  puzzle" 
— J.  G.  L.;  "A  rich  treat" — AK.;  A  good  joke — a 
very  good  joke"— G.  D.;  "Disappointed  when, 
after  20  minutes,  I  found  the  trick" — M.  B.;  "A 
beauty  and  very  ingenious — S.  M.  M.;  ''Of  the 
hownot-to-do-it  description" — W.  R.  C;  "The 
key-move  is  the  most  natural  one  in  practical 
play,  tho  the  last  one  the  expert  problem-solver 
would  investigate" — C.  C.  H.;  "Slaughtered  by  a 
trick  "—Dr.  H.  W.  F.;  "For  cure  of  open-eyed 
blindness  " — G.  G.  L. 

(505  :  "A  masterpiece  of  mystifying  mechan- 
ism"— I.  W.  B.;  "The  too  strongly  attacking  key 
is  amply  compensated  for" — H.  W.  B  ;  "Very  in- 
genious'"-C.  R.  O. ;  "A  true  beauty  "— M.  M.;  "A 
few  words  of  praise  are  inadequate  to  do  justice 
to  this  beautiful  problem"— W.  W.;  "Hard,  hard- 
er, hardest  "  -J.  G.  L. ;  "A  virile  composition,  pre- 
cise and  profound" — G.  D.;  "Key-move  easy; 
mating-moves  not  without  difficulties "— M.  B.; 
"Rather  troublesome  little  beauty" — H.  H.  B.; 
"Full  of  subtlety,  and  extraordinary  variety  of 
mates"— F.  H.  J. 

Concerning  504,  not  very  many  of  our  old  sol- 
vers were  caught.     The  most  ingenious  method 

P— Kt  6           Q—Kt  4 
proposed  is    1. 2. and  it   is 

P-Q4 
claimed  that  this  is  mate,  because  "Black  having 
waived  his  right  to  take  P  en  passant  by  his  move 
of  P  Q  4,  he  cannot  interpose  by  P— K  B  4."  This 
is  something  entirely  new  in  the  rules  of  Chess. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a  possible  move  where 
Black  can  take  e.  p.:  when  Black  plays  1  P— Q  4  he 
merely  refuses  to  play  P  x  P  ;  which  he  has  a  right 
to  do,  so  that  when  Q  —  Kt  4  ch,  he  can  plav  P— K 
B  4  and  stop  the  mate.  Solvers  who  sent  K — K  4 
did  not  see  P — B  4  ch. 

We  publish  this  problem  as  a  curiosity,  for  we 
do  not  approve  of  trick  problems. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  Miss  E.  C.  Cram, 
Wilton.  N".  H.;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of 
Tennessee  ;  the  Rev.  F,  W.  Reeder,  Depauville, 
N'.   V.;  E.  W.  Clemo,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  got  502. 


PlLLSIiURY  opened  his  fall  and  winter  cam- 
paign in  the  Franklin  Chess  Club,  Philadelphia, on 
Saturday,  October  6.  He  played  simultaneously 
against  twenty-one  opponents,  winning  16  games, 
drawing  5,  losing  o. 
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To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
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tate troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


DEFERRED  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COAL 

STRIKE. 

THE  delay  of  President  Mitchell  and  the  other  strike  leaders 
in  acting  on  the  offer  made  by  the  principal  coal-operators 
last  week,  extending  the  ten-per-cent.  increase  of  wages  until 
April  and  abolishing  the  sliding  scale,  brought  out  many  expres- 
sions of  surprise  and  disappointment  from  the  press.  "The  de- 
lay in  settling  the  coal  strike, "  says  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind. ),  "is  exasperating  and  may  become  dangerous. 
Whoever  may  be  responsible  for  it — whether  operators,  who  hes- 
itate to  post  notices  of  an  advance  of  wages  which  is  bound  to 
come,  now  that  the  chief  operators  have  granted  the  demands  of 
the  men,  or  President  Mitchell,  who  shows  some  disposition  to 
quibble  over  the  terms  of  acceptance — must  assume  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  the  prolongation  of  the  strike."  "The  Pennsyl- 
vania miners  should  remember  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread,"  adds  the  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.)  ;  "winter  is  coming 
on,  and  the  little  hoards  of  the  workmen  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. .  .  .  We  hope  to  see  a  speedy  adjustment  and  an  early 
resumption  of  work." 

The  miners,  however,  claim  that  the  operators  have  not  acted 
entirely  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  increase  of  wages  would  be 
counterbalanced  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of  powder  re- 
mained as  high  as  ever.     Says  the  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  : 

"There  is  a  growing  suspicion  among  the  anthracite  miners 
that  the  coal  trust  has  laid  a  trap  for  them  in  the  Reading  Com- 
pany's notice  that  it  would  concede  'an  advance  of  ten  per  cent. 
on  the  wages  paid  in  September,  1900.'  As  the  men  only  made 
about  half  time  in  that  month,  they  are  afraid  that  they  might 
be  accepting  less  than  they  had  in  August  by  returning  to  work 
on  the  basis  of  the  notice. 

"  That,  however,  may  have  been  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  trust,  which  perhaps  will  be  corrected  by  making  it  clear 
that  the  advance  was  intended  to  be  ten  per  cent,  on  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  September.  What  is  a  much  more  serious  differ- 
ence, lies  in  the  action  of  the  coal  trust  in  ignoring  the  demand 
of   the  Scranton  convention   for  an  advance   of    ten   per  cent. 


straight,  without  reference  to  the  price  of  powder,  which,  with 
other  grievances,  was  to  be  left  to  future  conferences  between 
miners  and  operators.  The  trust,  in  the  notices  so  far  posted, 
has  announced  that  reductions  in  the  price  of  powder  proposed 
by  it  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the  advance." 

"However  difficult  and  complicated  may  be  the  problem,"  de- 
clares the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  "the  parties  immedi- 
ately concerned  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  find  a  speedy 
solution.  They  have  received  from  the  public  large  powers,  and 
these  were  delegated  to  them  to  be  used  for  the  public  good  as 
well  as  for  private  gain."  The  Burlington  Free  Press  (Rep.) 
estimates  that  already  the  strike  "has  inflicted  a  loss  of  $4,958,- 
000  in  wages  to  the  miners,  a  loss  of  $4,000,000  to  the  operators, 
a  loss  of  $4,440,000  to  the  railroad  companies  as  carriers,  a  loss  of 
$62,500  to  railroad  employees,  and  a  cost  of  $34,000  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  at  Shenandoah  ; 
or  the  enormous  total  of  $13,494,500."     It  continues  : 

"  But  gigantic  as  is  the  sum  it  by  no  means  measures  the  full 
loss  resulting  from  the  strike.  It  is  stated  that  those  dealers  in 
Pennsylvania  alone  who  had  contracts  with  mines  have  bought 
500.000  tons  of  coal  since  the  trouble  began,  which  at  an  advance 
of  $1  per  ton  would  mean  $500,000.  This  has  fallen  almost  en- 
tirely upon  consumers,  and  has  been  a  grievous  burden  to  the 
poor,  particularly  in  the  cities.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  mer- 
chants and  other  business  men  in  the  anthracite  region  must 
have  suffered  a  large  pecuniary  loss  as  a  result  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  operations  in  the  mines,  while  all  classes  in  that  section 
feel  the  burden  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  .  .  .  When  the  strike 
is  ended,  the  chances  are  that  the  total  financial  penalty  for  all 
classes  in  all  sections  will  not  fall  far  short  of  a  round  $20,- 
000,000." 

A  plan  for  the  prevention  of  strikes,  which  has  been  success- 
fully put  into  practise  by  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, is  attracting  considerable  attention,  in  view  of  the  loss  and 
suffering  occasioned  by  the  Pennsylvania  strike.  This  body  of 
coal-operators  employs  a  special  commissioner,  Mr.  Herman 
Justi,  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  investigation  and  settlement 
of  any  differences  that  may  arise  between  miners  and  employ- 
ers. Mr.  Justi  declares  that  during  the  four  months  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office  nearly  sixty  cases  of  alleged 
violations  of  agreement  have  come  before  him  for  arbitration, 
which  he  has  carried  before  the  miners'  union  and  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned.  Writing  on  the  subject  in 
The  Manufacturers'  Record,  he  says: 

"Primarily,  this  commission  has  been  established  to  help  the 
employers  to  avoid  annoying  misunderstandings  and  to  serve  as 
a  help  in  extricating  themselves  from  perplexing  complications 
in  which  they  have  become  unwittingly  involved.  Its  plan  is  to 
prevent  friction  and  to  settle  disputes  with  employees  by  having 
employees  submit  their  differences  to  a  commission  of  their  own 
choice,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  take  them  up  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  and  settle  them  upon 
their  own  merits  solely  ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  commission 
is  in  the  service  of  and  represents  the  operators,  it  is  not  in  that 
gross  partizan  spirit  which  is  blind  to  the  rights  of  other  inter- 
ests  than  their  own.  Showing  this  fair  spirit,  it  is  believed  the 
representatives  of  labor  will  be  equally  fair,  and  that  they  will 
thus  the  more  readily  use  their  skill  and  influence  in  bringing 
labor  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  discipline,  and 
honor." 

The  employers'  standpoint  in  connection  with  the  wider  as- 
pects of  the  strike  nuds  expression  in  a  letter  from  the  firm  of 
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Messrs.  A.  Pardee  <v  Co.,  published  in  The  Outlook  (New  York;. 
They  say  : 

"A.  Pardee  &  Co.  have  been  in  the  business  of  mining  coal  for 
sixty  years,  and  the  town  or  city  of  Hazleton  has  grown  in  that 
time  from  a  hamlet  of  two  or  three  houses  to  a  city  of  twenty 
thousand  people,  counting  the  small  villages  connected  with  it. 

"'  There  are  three  banks  here,  with  over  four  million  dollars  de- 
posits, made  up  of  the  savings  of  miners  and  shopkeepers  who 
line  the  streets  of  Hazleton  with  their  stores,  and  whose  very 
presence  is  a  refutation  of  the  statement  that  miners  are  com- 
pelled to  deal  at  company  stores  and  earn  low  wages,  for  until 
the  hist  two  or  three  years  Hazleton  stores  were  entirely  depend- 
ent for  their  prosperity  on  the  mines  and  railroads  that  carry  the 
coal  to  market,  and  therefore  had  their  workmen  as  their  only 
patrons. 

"The  crying  evil  in  the  situation  is  not  the  daily  wages  paid 
miners  and  laborers,  but  the  few  days  worked  in  the  year  ;  and 
unless  this  is  corrected,  the  anthracite  region  will  be  depopu- 
lated or  great  and  continuous  suffering  will  result,  and  has  re- 
sulted. We  know  it  is  not  a  question  of  daily  wages,  because 
men  who  go  from  here  to  the  bituminous  mines  come  back  when 
we  work  full  time,  and  from  the  few  mines  that  work  full  time 
the  men  do  not  go  away." 

A  very  different  picture,  however,  is  drawn  of  the  coal  regions 
by  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Betts,  who  writes  in  the  same  issue  of  The 
Outlook  describing  the  corporation  villages.     She  says  : 

"One  never  ceases  to  marvel  that  people  can  live  under  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  most  of  these  foreign  hamlets.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  sanitary  arrangements  or  control. 
.  .  .  The  houses  seem  to  be  falling  to  pieces  ;  doors  and  windows 
are  loose,  floors  uneven,  and  roofs  rarely  water-tight.  The  rent- 
als are  low,  three  dollars  or  less  being  a  frequent  rental.  No 
repairs,  apparently,  are  made,  except  those  by  the  tenant.  The 
houses  are  unplastered,  the  open  beams  showing  overhead. 
These  in  most  cases  were  whitewashed,  while  the  wooden  sides 
were  papered,  as  often  for  warmth  as  for  beauty.  ...  In  house 
after  house  the  accommodations  for  sleep  are  bunks  built  against 
the  sides  of  the  room.  Judging  from  what  was  seen-  of  the  inte- 
riors, serving  a  meal  for  the  family  was  wholly  unknown.  Bread 
was  the  principal  article  of  food,  and  was  eaten  as  suited  the 
convenience  and  demands  of  hunger  by  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  huge  masses  of  dough  put  in  the  stone  ovens  come 
out  loaves  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  inches  thick. 
The  bread  is  wooly,  and  can  not  be  spread  with  butter.  As  but- 
ter is  a  luxury,  this  defect  is  unknown  to  the  people." 


REVIVAL   OF   GALVESTON. 

THE  energy  with  which  the  people  of  storm-wrecked  Galves- 
ton and  the  officials  of  the  railroads  centering  there  have 
gone  at  the  work  of  restoration  has  commanded  wide  admiration. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  has  had  a  special 
correspondent  in  Galveston  observing  the  work,  comments  : 

"The  storm  occurred  only  a  little  over  five  weeks  ago,  and  al- 
ready there  are  few  signs  of  it  in  the  business  part  of  the  city. 
The  wreckage  is  still  abundant  in  the  residence  section,  but  in 
the  commercial  part  of  the  town  the  ravages  of  wind  and  wave 
have  been  for  the  most  part  repaired  or  concealed.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  has  made  the  business  dealers  in  hardware,  lumber, 
paint,  and  glass  much  heavier  than  it  was  before.  But  in  all 
lines  of  business  there  has  been  a  recovery  that  would  not  have 
been  supposed  possible.  The  grain  elevators  and  the  wharves 
were  found  to  be  less  damaged  than  was  at  first  supposed.  The 
receipt  and  shipment  of  cotton  was  resumed  a  few  days  after  the 
disaster,  and  within  a  month  business  in  all  lines  was  proceed- 
ing much  as  usual.  The  merchants  have  shown  great  courage, 
and  their  creditors  have  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of  this. 
Credits  have  been  extended,  orders  from  Galveston  have  been 
filled  freely,  and  business  men  in  Other  cities  have  shown  a  noble 
disposition  to  cooperate  with  those  of  GalvestOD  in  resuscitating 
tlie  prostrated  but  plucky  Gulf  city 

"The  conduct  of  the  people  of  Galveston  and  the  conduct  of 
people  elsewhere  has  been  thoroughly  admirable,  and  lias  shown 


humanity  in  its  best  aspect.  The  storm  had  not  fully  abated 
when  the  city  began  to  extricate  itself  from  the  wreckage,  and 
to  care  for  the  most  distressed  of  its  own  sufferers.  Before  Gal- 
veston had  had  time  to  call  for  relief,  and  when  nothing  of  the 
dimensions,  but  only  the  fact,  of  the  disaster  was  known,  com- 
munities all  over  the  country,  and  even  abroad,  telegraphed  their 
offers  of  assistance.  The  disaster  was  awful,  but  its  gloom  is 
lighted  by  a  striking  manifestation  of  the  finest  qualities  of  man 
— courage  and  generosity." 


DEATH    OF   WILLIAM    L.    WILSON. 

'THE  death  of  William  L.  Wilson,  "scholar,  linguist,  educator, 
•*■        statesman,   and  political    economist, "  as    the    New    York 

Times  describes  him,  whose  name  was  popularly  given  to  the 
"Wilson  tariff  bill,"  has  called  forth  many  tributes  to  the 
"scholar  in  politics,"  who  passed  from  the  presidency  of  West 
Virginia  University 
to  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, then  to 
a  place  in  the  Cab- 
inet, and  finally  to 
the  presidency  of  the 
Washington  and  Lee 
University,  a  position 
which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 
Ex-President  Cleve- 
land, on  being  in- 
formed of  the  death 
of  his  former  Post- 
master-General, said : 
"I  have  seldom  or 
never  met  a  man  who 
was  in  his  private  re- 
lations so  well  consti- 
tuted to  inspire  re- 
gard   and     affection. 

His  intellectual  traits  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  it  may 
be  said  without  any  extravagance  of  expression  that  his  death 
is  a  great  loss  to  his  country,  and  a  positive  bereavement 
to  all  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  his  personal  acquaintance 
and  friendship."  The  New  York  Journal  says:  "With  the 
death  of  William  L.  Wilson  something  fine,  gentle,  and  enno- 
bling has  gone  out  of  American  life,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
speaks  of  his  death  as  "a  national  bereavement."  The  Balti- 
more Sun  says:  "Of  all  the  tributes  that  can  be  paid  him  now 
there  is  none  more  impressive,  and,  unfortunately,  more  rare, 
than  is  contained  in  the  fact,  undisputed  by  political  friend  or 
foe,  that  he  was  absolutely  honest  and  sincere  in  all  that  he  said 
and  did.  No  one  ever  questioned  the  absolute  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  his  convictions  or  his  actions,  and  the  purity,  nobility, 
and  dignity  of  his  life  appropriately  associate  him  in  death  as  a 
not  unworthy  companion  in  patriotism  and  character  of  the  two 
gnat  Virginians  whose  names  are  connected  with  the  university 
at  Lexington." 


WILLIAM    L.   WILSON. 


Corruption  in  Manila  Courts.— The  investigations  of 
the  Taft  commission  have  disclosed  serious  corruption  in  the 

civil  courts  established  under  native  judges  in  the  Philippines. 
In  the  words  of  the  Detroit  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  "justice  is  sold 
by  the  yard  or  piece,  like  a  commodity  in  the  market.  The  man 
who  is  able  or  willing  to  buy  an  acquittal  from  the  judges  is  im- 
mune from  punishment,  while  the  poor  man  has  no  show  in  the 
courts."     Such  a  state  of  affairs,  says  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
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(Rep.) ,  "is  necessarily  a  great  disappointment  to  the  American 
administration  of  the  islands."     This  paper  continues  : 

"The  lesson  now  to  be  imparted  is  that  collusion  and  corrup- 
tion are  not  the  rule  of  government ;  that  integrity  and  justice 
have  taken  their  place.  The  Filipino  offenders  should  be  pun- 
ished, and  any  offender  who  may  follow,  whether  he  be  Filipino 
or  American,  must  be  similarly  treated  until  the  standard  of  offi- 
cial morals  has  been  effectively  raised." 

"There  are  two  ways  of  curing  the  scandal,"  declares  the  Bos- 
ton Advertiser  (Rep.)  ;  "one  is  to  establish  a 'benevolent  des- 
potism '  in  the  islands.  The  other  is  to  give  the  people  self-gov- 
ernment as  quickly  as  possible." 


MR.    BRYAN    IN    NEW   YORK. 

AS  the  Democrats  are  expressing  considerable  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  carry  New  York  State,  and  as  victory  in 
this  State  might  mean  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan  if  other  doubt- 
ful States  should  incline  his  way,  his  visit  to  New  York  City,  his 
speeches,  and  his  wildly  enthusiastic  re- 
ception become  matters  of  general  im- 
portance. His  first  and  most  important 
speech  (he  made  four  in  one  evening) 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  trusts  and 
imperialism.  The  following  paragraphs 
are  fairly  representative  of  his  remarks 
on  the  trust  problem  : 

"A  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  is  impossible 
under  the  reign  of  the  trusts.  I  want 
you  to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am 
more  interested  in  this  campaign  as  a 
citizen  than  I  am  as  a  candidate,  more 
interested  as  a  father  than  I  am  as  a 
Democrat.  I  have  a  son  and  I  have 
daughters.  I  don't  know  what  my  son 
will  be,  I  don't  know  what  my  sons-in- 
law  will  be.  I  don't  want  a  Government 
good  only  for  lawyers  or  bankers  or  trust 
magnates. 

"I  want  a  Government  that  will  clamp 
a  hope  in  the  heart  of  every  child  born 
in  the  world  and  give  every  being  some- 
thing to  live  for.  If  I  can  leave  to  my 
children  a  Government  which  will  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
guarantee  to  them  a  fair  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  own  toil,  I  will  leave  to  my  children  a  richer  in- 
heritance than  ever  a  trust  magnate  that  ever  lived,  if  he  left 
his  fortune  and  the  law  by  which  he  robbed  others  to  get  it. 

"If  I  were  choosing  an  emblem  which  would  represent  our 
right  against  industrial  monopoly,  I  would  take  the  mother  with 
her  child  in  her  arms.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  mother  loves 
her  child.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  from  the  moment  when  her 
life  hangs  in  the  balance  at  the  child's  birth  until  death  takes 
one  or  the  other,  there  is  no  moment  of  her  waking  hours  when 
that  child  is  out  of  the  mother's  thought.  What  is  the  mother 
raising  her  child  for?  It  is  with  the  hope  that  that  child  may 
make  the  most  of  life's  opportunities.  It  is  the  hope  that  that 
child  may  be  its  own  master,  and  may  have  some  chance  to  work 
out  a  glorious  destiny. 

"  Republicans,  if  you  be  here,  I  dare  you  to  shut  the  door  upon 
the  humblest  child  and  take  away  from  it  the  possibility  of  being 
independent.  I  am  not  satisfied  to  stop  extortion,  I  want  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  ever  made  a  man  good  enough 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  private  monopoly  and  fix  for  his  own 
profit  the  price  of  a  necessary  of  life." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  imperialism  he  said: 

"But,  my  friends,  as  to  the  second  objection,  they  say  that 
there  would  be  no  war  in  the  Philippine  Islands  now  but  for  the 


campaign.  They  say  but  for  the  hope  of  my  election  the  Fili- 
pinos would  lay  down  their  arms  in  despair.  They  do  me  too 
much  honor.  They  say  that  I  have  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Filipinos  the  hatred  of  foreign  domination. 

"Oh,  my  friends,  if  I  am  guilty  of  this  charge,  then  who  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  fought  the  same  bat- 
tle a  hundred  years  before  I  was  born?  If  I  am  responsible,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Cubans  were  thirty  years 
fighting  the  same  battle  before  they  ever  heard  my  name.  Who 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  issued  a  declaration 
of  independence  patterned  after  ours  before  I  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency?     Who  is  responsible  for  these  things? 

"  Why,  if  the  Republicans  would  read  the  speeches  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  they  would  know  that  it  is  God  Himself  who 
planted  in  every  human  heart  the  love  of  liberty.  They  would 
know  that  it  was  the  Almighty  who,  when  He  gave  life  to  the 
Filipino,  gave  him  the  love  of  liberty.  They  should  know  that 
it  was  God  who  linked  together  in  every  human  breast  life  and 
liberty  ;  apd  what  God  has  joined  together  let  not  the  Republi- 
can Party  rend  asunder." 

The  Democratic  press  believe  that  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  and  the 
ovation  that  he  received  augur  success  in  November.     "  His  ora- 
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torical  gifts,"  says  the  Washington  Times  (Dem.),  "are  the 
least  of  his  claims  upon  American  hearts.  He  has  shown  him- 
self, in  the  four  years  of  Hannaism,  war,  and  scandal,  through 
which  we  have  nearly  passed,  as  an  earnest  patriot,  a  man  of 
sound  and  profound  judgment,  a  ripe  scholar  and  thinker,  and 
a  statesman  of  the  first  order.  New  York  knows  him  now,  as  it 
knew  his  great  prototype,  Lincoln,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and 
New  York  welcomed  him  as  it  once  welcomed  the  martyr-hero  in 
the  early  sixties."  Many  Republican  papers  attack  the  speech 
as  an  attempt  to  stir  up  class  hatred.  The  New  York  Journal 
(Dem.)  says  in  reply  : 

"The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  done  more  to  bring  the  hon- 
est ricli  and  the  honest  poor  together  than  any  other  man  of  this 
generation.  His  greatest  service  to  his  country  is  that  he  has 
put  hope  in  the  breasts  of  poor  men  and  made  them  realize  that 
their  wrongs  can  be  righted  by  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their 
votes.  He  has  sought  to  awaken  in. the  minds  of  honest  men  of 
wealth  a  realization  of  the  perilous  conditions  created  by  dishon- 
est and  law-defying  combinations  which  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
has  condemned  in  sweeping  terms." 

The  Philadelphia  Times  (Dem.)  believes  that  "in  the  great 
Eastern  city's  welcome  to  the  Western  orator  is  expressed  the 
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patriotic  determination  of  the  American  people  that  the  princi- 
ples for  which  Mr.  Bryan  stands  shall  be  maintained  and  reas- 
serted in  his  election,"  and  The  Florida  Times-  Union  and  Citi- 
zen (Dem.)  declares  that  it  "shows  that  the  conscience  of  the 
people  is  aroused  and  promises  success  for  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  November." 

The  Republican  papers,  after  recalling  the  oft-proved  fact  that 
a  big  audience  does  not  always  mean  a  big  vote,  criticize  se- 
verely Mr.  Bryan's  appeals  to  class  feeling  and  his  open  associ- 
ation with  Mr.  Croker,  who  is  presumed  to  have  managed  the 
whole  affair,  and  sat  beside  Mr.  Bryan  during  each  of  the  four 
speeches  of  the  evening.  At  the  beginning  of  his  fourth  speech 
(in  the  Cooper  Union) ,  Mr.  Bryan  declared  :  "  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  great  is  Tammany,  and  Croker  is  its  prophet."  The 
Washington  Star  (Rep.)  says:  "An  honest  man  was  never  in 
lower  company,  nor  has  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
ever  been  sought  before  by  appeals  so  carefully  keyed  to  both 
the  ignorance  and  the  passions  of  men,"  and  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une says:  "No  one  act  of  Mr.  Bryan's  has  harmed  him  more 
than  this  open  alliance  with  the  most  disreputable  of  American 
'public  men.'  Tweed,  when  boss,  was  looked  to  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  roll  up  big  majorities  in  New  York  City,  but  he 
was  not  'recognized.'  No  promise  of  federal  patronage  was 
made  to  him.  Mr.  Bryan,  more  reckless  of  public  opinion  than 
the  party  chiefs  of  other  days,  recognizes  Croker  as  the  party 
leader  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Why  he  does  so  is  no  mystery. 
He  can  not  be  elected  with  the  assistance  of  decent  men,  and  he 
throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  man  who  is  loathed  by  all 
honest,  self-respecting  Americans." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speech: 

"He  revealed  to  every  thoughtful  man  that  he  was  an  enemy, 
and  a  dangen  us  enemy,  to  social  order.  Almost  from  the  begin- 
ning he  launched  out  into  appeals  to  passion  and  class  hatred, 
trying  to  arouse  the  poor  against  the  rich  because  some  men 
even  in  time  of  relative  prosperity  do  not  get  rich  as  fast  as  oth- 
ers. '  Take  the  farmer, '  he  said,  '  and  take  the  prices  that  pre- 
vail, and  see  how  long  it  would  take  a  farmer  to  accumulate  a 
portion  that  would  be  large  enough  to  class  him  among  the  rich 
men  of  the  nation.  Take  the  laboring  man  and  see  how  long  it 
would  take  him,  working  at  the  wages  he  gets,  to  earn  enough 
to  make  him  independent.'  That  is  Socialism  and  nothing  less. 
It  is  the  doctrine  that  the  ditch-digger,  who  stupidly  plods  be- 
cause he  doesn't  know  enough  to  do  anything  else,  should  share 
alike  with  him  whose  brain  plans  and  controls  vast  and  benefi- 


cent enterprises.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  demagogs  often  preach 
for  votes,  but  a  doctrine  that  reverses  every  American  individ- 
ualistic idea  and  means  the  death  of  ambition." 


DRINK   AND    MILITARISM. 

WHAT  the  Boston  Morning  Star,  a  Baptist  weekly,  calls 
a  "shocking  regime  of  vice  and  shame  "  that  has  "darkly 
disgraced  the  American  name"  in  Manila  is  described  in  The 
New  Voice  (Chicago) — edited  by  Mr.  Woolley,  Prohibition  can- 
didate for  President — by  William  E.  Johnson,  who  spent  part  of 
last  spring  and  summer  in  Manila  observing  the  situation.  The 
most  striking  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  expose,  which  has  been  run- 
ning in  the  columns  of  The  New  Voice  for  several  months,  is  a 
calendar  of  "liquor  crimes  "  compiled  from  the  news  columns  of 
the  Manila  Freedom,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. These  lists,  with  names,  dates,  and  circumstances  of 
each  crime,  make  an  impressive  catalog.  One  list  of  liquor 
crimes,  covering  three  months,  fills  two  pages.  Passing  over 
the  repeated  drunken  invasions  of  the  homes  of  respectable  resi- 
dents of  Manila  and  the  resulting  crimes,  we  quote  the  following 
item,  which  is  far  from  being  the  worst  in  the  list : 

"A  gang  of  drunken  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  San  Miguel 
beer-hall  on  the  Escolta.  A  field  fight  was  soon  in  progress. 
The  crazed  soldiers  were  smashing  the  furniture  and  flourishing 
revolvers  when  Robert  Wallen,  a  guard  of  Company  I,  Twen- 
tieth Infantry,  attempted  to  restore  order.  Thereupon  the 
drunken  soldiers  set  upon  him.  One  hit  him  over  the  head  with 
a  chair.  Wallen  finally  fired  in  self-defense.  Instead  of  hitting 
any  of  the  rioters,  the  ball  plowed  its  way  through  the  heart  of 
Corporal  McGuire,  who  was  drinking  beer  at  a  table  but  not  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  brawl.  This  saloon  is  run  on  canteen 
principles  and  sells  nothing  stronger  than  beer." 

Mr.  Johnson's  transference  of  these  local  news  items  from  the 
Manila  paper  to  The  New  Voice  causes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.)  to  quote  sarcastically  the  statement  made  last  August  by 
Adjutant-General  Corbin  that  "the  army  is  a  model  temperance 
society — a  practical  one  ;  a  society  whose  precepts  no  less  than 
its  example  could  be  followed  by  all  people  in  safety  and  sobri- 
ety."  The  Eagle  remarks  that  "Corbin's  Temperance  Society" 
appears  to  be  in  "full  possession"  in  Manila.  The  Memphis 
Commercial- Appeal  (Dem.)  says: 

"It  is  not  much  cause  for  wonder  that  church  organizations 
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"WHO'S  BEEN   HERE  SINCE  I   WAS  GONE?" 

—  The  Neva  York  World, 


"YOU  SUM. I.   NOT   PRKSS   DOWN   ON    I.AIlnK    THIS  FULL  DINN  KK-I'AI1.  ;   YOU 
SHALL   N"i    PAY   WAGES   IN    MONEY  AS  GOOD  AS  GOLD." 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 
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have  been  so  bitterly  denouncing  the  army  canteen  and  the  liq- 
uor traffic  generally  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  bad  enough  at  best, 
but  conducted  as  it  is  being  conducted  in  our  new  possessions, 
something  should  be  done  to  regulate  it.  Poisoning  American 
soldiers  with  cheap  whisky  is  not  an  industry  that  should  be  en- 
couraged or  fostered  by  the  American  people. 

"  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  ambassador  sent  to  the  Philippines 
by  The  New  Voice  has  colored  his  report,  but  admitting  that  half 
what  he  says  is  true  it  is  enough  to  condemn  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration. No  greater  crime  can  well  be  imagined  than  the 
one  that  is  being  committed  in  the  Philippines  in  the  whisky 
traffic." 

7 he  New  Voice  advances  the  theory  that  it  was  the  drunken 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  that  disgusted  the  natives  and  made  them 
resolve  to  resist  "benevolent  assimilation  "  with  such  a  people. 
President  Schurman  of  the  Philippine  commission,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, said  that  the  saloon  in  Manila  "has  hurt  the  Ameri- 
cans more  than  anything  else,  and  the  spectacle  of  Americans 
drunk  awakens  disgust  in  the  Filipinos,"  and  Mr.  John  Foreman 
said,  as  quoted  a  few  weeks  ago  in  these  columns,  that  the  beha- 
vior of  our  soldiers  has  had  an  "  ineffaceably  demoralizing  effect  " 
on  the  natives,  and  has  "  inspired  a  feeling  of  horror  and  loath- 
ful contempt."  Captain  Edward  E.  Hatch,  of  the  Eighteenth 
United  States  Cavalry,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  saloons 
were  directly  responsible  for  more  of  the  friction,  disturbances, 
and  estrangements  with  the  natives  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined."    Says  The  New  Voice: 

"Two  years  of  our  rule  in  the  Orient  have  become  history  ;  and 
they  are  years  of  blunder,  fraud,  scandal,  outrage,  and  failure. 
The  people  who  two  years  ago  stood  ready  to  welcome  us  as  their 
saviors,  to-day  hate  us  worse  than  they  hated  the  tyrants  who 
governed  them  for  three  centuries — and  with  better  reason.  In 
these  few  brief  months  the  soil  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has 
drunk  the  blood  of  more  men  than  Spain  ever  killed  in  all  her 
long  years  of  misrule,  and  that  blood  has  been  shed  in  the  name 
of  the  people  who  honestly  intended  to  be  the  benefactors  of  the 
Philippine  race. 

"The  situation  warrants  careful,  thoughtful  study.  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  failure?  What  makes  the  outcome  so  terribly 
different  from  the  anticipation?  The  student  does  not  need  to 
look  far  for  a  solution.  The  testimony  is  conclusively  convin- 
cing that  the  Filipinos  were  alienated  from  us,  lost  their  respect 
for  us  and  their  confidence  in  us,  came  to  look  upon  us  with  sus- 
picion and  distrust  and  hatred,  because  of  the  drunken  violence 
of  our  soldiers 

"There  was  no  necessity  by  which  the  American  liquor  traffic 
must  be  allowed  to  pour  its  poisons  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  the  shipload,  and  yet,  while  hardly  a  railroad  company  in 
the  United  States  will  allow  men  who  are  handling  even  freight 
trains  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  our  Govern- 
ment allowed  the  men  who  must  stand  as  its  representatives 
amid  the  trying  and  difficult  conditions  that  attend  war  and  con- 
quest and  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests,  to  be  deluged 
and  drugged  with  intoxicating  liquors 

"As  the  accredited  representatives  of  our  civilization,  clothed 
with  authority  like  kings,  we  established  in  Manila  officers  who 
had  disgraced  American  civilization  by  drunkenness  in  their 
voyage  across  the  Pacific,  who  continued  to  disgrace  us  by  open 
intoxication  in  Manila,  whose  idea  of  discipline  was  represented 
by  the  army  saloon,  and  whose  standard  of  morals  was  so  low 
that  their  installation  in  the  capital  of  our  new  possessions  was 
followed  by  the  legalization  of  the  worst  of  the  vices  that  dis- 
grace our  own  country. 

"What  other  result  could  have  been  expected  than  the  result 
that  came?  Nothing  but  a  miracle,  greater  and  more  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  natural  than  any  that  ever  before  occurred,  could 
have  prevented  the  failure  and  disgrace  that  has  come. 

"  The  New  Voice  has  not  taken  sides  upon  the  question  of  im- 
perialism, nor  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  continue  in  the  Philippines,  or  withdraw,  but  we 
are  most  emphatic  in  our  opinion  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  terrible  conditions  there,  as  for  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
disorder  and  bad  government  at  home,  is  to  be  traced  directly  to 
the  liquor  traffic ;  and  that,  whether  we  stay  in  the  Philippines 
or  bring  home  our  troops,  there  is  no  honor  for  us  as  a  nation,  at 


home  or  abroad,  till  we  cease  to  allow  the  liquor  traffic  foremost 
place  among  our  institutions." 

The  Republican  press,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  have  ignored 
the  subject  entirely.     The  Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati)  says  : 

"The  paramount  issue  [of  the  political  campaign]  is  whether 
the  liquor  oligarchy  shall  continue  to  dictate  party  platforms, 
smother  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Christian  voters,  subsidize 
and  enslave  the  secular  press,  confine  religious  newspapers  to 
general  platitudes  in  favor  of  temperance,  nullify  an  act  of  Con- 
gress by  the  absurd  and  infamous  decision  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, use  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  himself,  not  to  protect  the  lives  and  integ- 
rity of  our  soldier  boys  abroad,  but  to  make  the  planting  of  the 
flag  in  new  lands  the  occasion  for  the  brewer  and  distiller  to  ex- 
tend the  sale  of  their  wares,  and  put  the  name  of  America  to 
shame  even  among  Eastern  barbarians.  It  is  the  business  of 
good  men  of  the  republic,  loyal  to  truth  and  to  their  country's 
honor,  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  politicians  and  the  liquor  bar- 
ons, this  issue  shall  be  made  paramount  before  the  consciences 
of  the  American  voters  and  in  the  determining  function  of  the 
ballot-box." 


THE   ANGLO-GERMAN   AGREEMENT. 

HHHE  best  possible  outcome  of  the  Chinese  imbroglio,  it  is 
*  widely  believed,  is  assured  by  the  news  that  the  two  chief 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  have  agreed  to  keep  the  coast  and 
river  ports  of  China  "free  and  open  to  trade,  and  to  every  other 
legitimate  form  of  economic  activity  for  the  peoples  of  all  coun- 


The  Powers  :     "  Won't  you  come  down  and  talk  over  matters  ? " 

—  The  Detroit  News. 

tries  without  distinction  "  ;  and  that  they  have  made  the  still 
more  important  compact  that  "both  governments  will  not  on 
their  part  make  use  of  the  present  complication  to  obtain  for 
themselves  any  territorial  advantage  in  Chinese  dominion,  and 
will  direct  their  policy  toward  maintaining  undiminished  the 
territorial  condition  of  the  Chinese  empire."  The  third  article 
of  the  agreement  contains  a  veiled  threat  that  any  other  power 
"making  use  of  the  complications  in  China  in  order  to  obtain  in 
any  form  whatever  such  territorial  advantages  "  may  find  trou- 
ble ;  and  the  fourth  article  practically  asks  the  other  powers 
what  their  intentions  are  by  inviting  them  "to  accept  the  prin- 
ciples "  recorded  in  the  agreement. 

The  Boston  Herald  declares  that  this  compact  "is  the  most 
important  development  of  the  Chinese  question  since  the  pend- 
ing troubles  began,"  and  the  New  York  Press  believes  that  by 
its  clear  declarations  "the  mist  of  distrust  in  which  all  govern- 
ments have  stumbled  against  one  another  is  dispelled."  The 
Associated  Press  reports  that  in  Germany  "with  the  exception 
of  a  few  notoriously  anti-British  journals,  the  entire  German 
press  approve  the  Anglo-German  agreement."  The  London 
Daily  Telegraphy  so  the  cables  report,  describes  the  compact 
as  "the  most  remarkable  success  scored  by  British  diplomacy 
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since  the  Berlin  treat}',"  and  T/ic  Daily  Mail  remarks  that  it 
"almost  amounts  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance."  The 
London  Daily  Chronicle  observes  that  "the  third  clause  may 
mean  nothing  or  something  very  serious,  as  no  sane  man  expects 
Russia  to  withdraw  from  Manchuria."  The  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Sun  says: 

"To-day's  announcement  is  a  veritable  thunderbolt  to  France 
and  Russia.  It  has  been  believed  both  in  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg that  Germany  secretly  desired  to  use  a  special  grievance, 
based  on  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  to  exact  territorial 
indemnity  from  China,  and  Russia  and  France  were  not  unwill- 
ing to  see  this  ambition  gratified,  chiefly  because  it  would  offend 
Great  Britain  To-day's  note  not  only  dispels  this  illusion,  but 
proclaims  an  Anglo-German  alliance  in  far  Eastern  affairs 
strictly  on  the  lines  of  British  policy. 

"  This  at  first,  perhaps,  would  seem  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  German 
to  British  interests  in  China,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Germany 
has  learned  within  the  year  what  America  discovered  a  little 
earlier,  namely,  that  British  trade  in  the  great  markets  of  the 
East  and  elsewhere  was  so  vulnerable  to  energetic  competition 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  successful  rivalry.  Thus  Germany  plans  Great  Britain's  un- 
doing in  trade,  while  supporting  the  British  policy  in  politics." 


SOME    COLLEGE    VIEWS    OF    THE   CAMPAIGN. 

IN  some  European  countries  the  universities  are  the  main 
springs  of  radical  ideas,  both  in  politics  and  religion  ;  in  this 
country,  an  almost  opposite  condition  seems  to  prevail.  An  oc- 
casional E.  Benjamin  Andrews  or  George  D.  Herron  or  Edward 
W.  Bemis  is  heard  from,  but  their  subsequent  fate  in  matters 
temporal  goes  far  to  emphasize  the  statement  just  made.  Recent 
polls  of  college  faculties  and  expressions  of  opinion  made  by  col- 
lege presidents  seem  to  show  that  the  "Chicago  platform,"  the 
additions  made  at  Kansas  City,  and  the  candidate  who  is  the 
exponent  of  the  political  faith  therein  set  forth  have  few  friends 
in  college  chairs.  Considerable  attention  was  attracted  last  week 
by  an  article  in  T/ie  Outlook  from  the  pen  of  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  in  which  he  discusses  the  "deep  and  far-reaching  cur- 
rents of  events  and  opinions"  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  political  situation.  Each  of  the  great  parties, 
viewed  in  this  light,  he  finds  to  be  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be  ; 
but  on  most  questions  he  prefers  the  Republican.  "  The  great 
cause  of  sound  currency,"  he  writes,  "is  practically  defended  by 
the  Republican  Party7  alone."  Next  to  that  issue  in  importance 
he  places  a  "public  service  based  on  merit  only, "  and  he  finds 
that  "this  reform  has  been  promoted  by  the  most  competent 
statesmen  of  both  parties  ;  but  the  mass  of  neither  party  is  as 
yet  to  be  trusted  with  it."  "The  personal  and  political  history 
of  the  candidates  of  the  Republican  Party,"  he  says,  "however, 
should  cause  them  to  be  preferred  on  this  issue  to  the  candidates 
of  the  Democratic-Populist  party  ;  for  of  the  two  candidates  nom- 
inated by  the  latter  party,  one  is  a  notorious  spoilsman,  and  the 
other,  being  a  civilian  without  military  experience,  accepted  a 
colonelcy  in  time  of  war.  That  act  speaks  louder  than  orations. 
Moreover,  recent  experience  shows  that  neither  party  can  as  yet 
be  trusted  to  forego  a  spoils  debauch  at  a  complete  change  of  the 
national  administration." 

The  tariff  question  seems  to  President  Eliot  to  hold  third  place 
in  importance,  and  he  believes  that  our  expanding  foreign  com- 
merce demands  a  policy  of  freer  trade,  especially  in  raw  mate- 
rials.     He  continues : 

"Since  the  Democratic  Party  has  absolutely  thrown  away  the 
low-tariff  position  which  such  leaders  as  Cleveland,  Carlisle, 
Wilson,  and  Russell  won  for  it,  the  reciprocity  doctrine  of  the 
Republican  Party  seems  to  afford  the  best  immediate  opportu- 
nity for  liberal  legislation.  .  .  .  Against  this  chance  of  improv- 
ing commercial  and  industrial  conditions  by  reciprocity  treaties 
must  be  set  the  strange  subserviency  of  the   Republican  Party 


leaders  to  small  groups  of  capitalists  who,  having  made  great 
sums  of  money  by  means  of  high-tariff  legislation,  are  willing  to 
make  large  contributions  to  Republican  campaign  expenses  in 
the  expectation  of   preserving  their  special  privileges. " 

"The  frequent  outbreaks  of  popular  disorder  and  violence  in 
different  parts  of  the  country"  constitute  another  portentous 
subject,  thinks  President  Eliot,  and  "in  this  state  of  affairs,"  he 
believes,  "  any  attack  on  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  much 
to  be  deprecated.  Such  an  attack  is  made  for  the  second  time 
in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic-Populist  Party." 

In  regard  to  foreign  policy-,  which  many  other  prominent  men 
believe  to  be  the  overshadowing  issue  of  the  campaign,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  says  that  "it  is  not  easy  to  state  any  material  differ- 
ence between  the  declared  policies  of  the  two  great  parties. 
President  McKinley  and  Mr.  Bryan  use  different  phrases  in  de- 
scribing their  foreign  policies  ;  but  when  it  came  to  action,  in  all 
probability  their  policies  would  be  much  alike."  He  adds,  how- 
ever: 

"President  McKinley,  in  his  unwonted  function  of  sovereign 
and  arbitrary  ruler,  committed  a  lamentable  error  in  the  tone  of 
his  proclamation  to  the  Filipinos  of  December,  1898,  and  thereby 
involved  his  country  in  a  cruel  war — or  rather  a  long  series  of 
military  executions — with  a  semi-civilized  but  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple who  fought  by  our  side  against  the  Spaniards,  and  who  ought 
to  have  been  invariably  addressed  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion, not  as  purchased  subjects  or  conquered  foes,  but  as  com- 
rades and  friends.  His  administration  is  responsible  for  gross 
delinquencies  of  public  officers  in  Cuba,  and  for  a  less  than  gener- 
ous treatment  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  It  has  also  succumbed 
deplorably  to  a  temptation  which  alwayTs  besets  rulers  in  time  of 
war — the  temptation  to  keep  from  the  people  the  knowledge,  not 
only  of  future  plans,  but  of  past  events  and  of  the  documentary 
evidence  relating  thereto.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  incompati- 
bilities between  war  and  public  liberty.  Nevertheless,  the  pa- 
triotic citizen  may  well  hesitate  to  contribute  by  vote  or  in- 
fluence to  a  complete  change  of  administration.  President 
McKinley  is  now  surrounded  by  cabinet  officers  of  capacity  and 
experience  ;  and  he  has  put  good  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  ;  while  in  case  of  a  change 
in  the  Presidency  nobody  can  tell  to  what  sort  of  persons  the 
great  offices  of  the  Government  would  be  intrusted." 

Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  formerly  professor  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity in  Iowa  College,  in  a  speech  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
Social-Democratic  campaign  in  Chicago,  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Jour?ial,  gives  his  reasons  for  supporting  Debs  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  saying : 

Without  doubt  the  American  Socialist  Party  is  yet  to  be 
formed.  All  of  us  who  call  ourselves  Socialists  are  ready  to  form 
in  any  party  that  shall  truly  stand  for  the  cause  and  philosophy 
of  Socialism.  Socialism  is  larger  than  any  sect,  or  any  party,  or 
any  definition,  or  any  creed.  It  has  no  Bible  except  the  living 
human  facts  as  they  unfold.  The  particular  name  or  party  under 
which  Socialism  shall  finally  come  is  not  important.  The  thing  of 
importance  is  that  we  have  opportunity  to  politically  express  our- 
selves in  a  movement  that  shall  grow  into  the  great  American  So- 
cialism that  is  to  fulfil  what  was  good  and  true  in  the  democracy 
of  our  fathers.  For  that  reason  I  shall  this  year  vote  the  Social- 
Democratic  ticket." 

The  names  of  Bryan  and  McKinley  and  the  familiar  topics  of 
coinage,  trusts,  imperialism,  etc.,  do  not  appear  in  his  speech. 
He  defines  his  "paramount:  issue"  thus: 

"There  is  no  liberty  for  the  individual  soul  so  long  as  some 
people  own  that  upon  which  all  people  depend  for  their  bread. 
We  have  discovered  that  no  spiritual  freedom  can  achieve  or 
maintain  itself  except  it  be  realized  in  economic  freedom.  Pri- 
vate property  in  the  natural  resources  upon  which  all  men  de- 
pend, and  private  property  in  that  capital  which  all  men  create, 
is  nothing  less  than  private  property  and  traffic  in  human  souls; 
yea,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical  claim  of  private 
property  in  God  and  the  truth,  which  is  no  less  vicious  than  the 
claim  of  the  monopolist  to  private  ownership  of  the  earth.  The 
liberty  of   the   soul   can    be   achieved   only   through   the   passing 
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away  of  the  capitalistic  form  of  society  and  the  coming  in  of  the 
free  and  cooperative  state." 

The  Boston  Journal  (Rep.)  has  interviewed  the  president  of 
every  important  college  and  university  in  the  New  England 
States,  except  Harvard  and  Brown,  and  every  one  of  them  will 
vote  for  the  reelection  of  President  McKinley.  The  view  of  Har- 
vard's  president  is  given  above.  President  Faunce,  of  Brown,  is 
absent  from  home.  President  Low,  of  Columbia,  and  President 
Schurman,  of  Cornell,  have  been  making  campaign  speeches  for 
the  President.  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  made  a  Republican 
s\  eech  in  a  campaign  meeting  on  the  college  campus  last  week. 
A  poll  of  the  professors  and  instructors  in  eleven  Eastern  and 
eleven  Western  colleges  and  universities,  taken  by  the  New 
York  Herald,  gives  this  result : 

Total  number  polled I1017 

For  McKinley 756 

For  Bryan 123 

For  Woolley 23 

Undecided 64 

Non-commital 26 

Will  not  vote 25 

The  Philadelphia  Times  humorously  remarks,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  altho"as  a  matter  of  news,  it's  of  interest  to  know 
bow  the  college  men  in  general  think,"  yet  "it  is  those  in  the 
Electoral  College,  however,  who  are  of  most  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter." 


he,  with  a  mastery  of  the  arts  of  popularity,  in  which  he  was 
quite  lacking ;  but  none  had  more  than  he,  and  few  as  much  as 
he,  the  capacity  of  independent  thought  and  the  resolution  to 
follow  grimly  a  conclusion  to  its  uttermost  bourds." 


DEATH   OF  JOHN   SHERMAN. 

THE  death  of  John  Sherman  occurred  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  October  22,  too  late  for  us  to  include 
in  this  number  of  The  Literary  Digest  any  extended  editorial 
comment.  Mr.  Sherman  served  seven  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  little  less  than  thirty-two  years  in  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  he  served  one  term  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  about  a  year  as  Secretary  of  State,  making  in  all 
forty-four  years  of  continuous  service  in  Washington.  So  con- 
spicuous was  he  in  national  politics,  remarks  Jhe  Evening 
World  (New  York),  "that  in  the  national  conventions  of  the 
Republican  Party  from  1880  to  1892  he  was  brought  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  in  two  of  these  conventions 
it  looked  very  much  as  tho  he  would  be  nominated.  This  was 
the  great  ambition  of  his  life,  and  his  failure  to  realize  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  cloud  over  his  declining  years." 

Mr.  Sherman  was  born  in  Lancaster,  O.,  May  10,  1823;  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1S44 ;  was  a  delegate  to  National 
Whig  conventions  in  1S48  and  1852,  and  president  of  the  first 
Republican  convention  in  Ohio,  1855,  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  national 
campaign  of  1876  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  upon  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Hayes  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  is  for  his  administration  of  this  office,  and  espe- 
cially for  resumption  of  specie  payments,  that  he  is  best  known 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Sherman  acted  as  Secretary  of  State 
after  President  McKinley' s  election  in  1896,  but  resigned  in 
April,  1898. 

"John  Sherman's  title  to  fame,"  says  the  New  York  Eveni?ig 
Post  (Ind.),  "will  rest  upon  his  leadership  in  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  after  the  Civil  War.  The  historian  must  always 
rank  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  national  finance 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government."  The  New 
York  Mail  and  Express  (Rep.)  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his 
abilities : 

"High  courage  and  intellectual  self-reliance  distinguished 
John  Sherman  among  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  Other  men 
had  wider  scholarship,  a  greater  familiarity,  perhaps,  with  gen- 
eral literature  and  the  multiplied  activities  of  a  cultivated  civ- 
ilization and  more  pronounced  gifts  of  felicitous  expression  than 


Growing  Trade  with  Spain.— The  brisk  exchange  of 
shot  and  shell  between  the  Americans  and  the  Spanish  a  short 
time  ago,  the  exportation  of  soldiers  to  Spain  from  Cuba,  and 
the  large  purchase  of  islands,  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
large  increase,  now,  in  other  kinds  of  trade.  Business  (New 
York)  observes : 

"That  the  late  unpleasantness  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  is  fast  becoming  a  matter  of  history,  and  without  effect  on 
our  commercial  relations,  is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
ury Board  of  Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  which  shows  that 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  to,  and  imports  into  the 
United  States  from,  Spain  in  the  fiscal  year  1900  were  larger 
than  in  any  other  since  1893,  and  within  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  highest  record  ever  made  in  the  commerce  between 
the  two  nations.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Spain  in  the 
fiscal  year  1900  were  $13,399,680,  against  $10,912,745  in  the  fiscal 
year  1897,  the  last  full  year  preceding  the  war  ;  while  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  from  Spain  in  1900  were  $5,950,047, 
against  $3,631,973  in  the  fiscal  year  1897.  Cotton,  breadstuffs, 
mineral  oils,  and  manufactures  of  wood  are  the  principal  articles 
of  our  exports  to  Spain,  raw  cotton  being  by  far  the  largest  sin- 
gle item  in  the  list.  Fruits,  nuts,  and  wines  are  at  present  the 
largest  items  of  our  imports  from  Spain,  tho  in  earlier  years  iron 
ore  formed  an  important  item  of  our  importations  from  Spain." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  dollar  must  amount  to  par.     That  is  the  par-amount  issue. 
in  The  A'ezu  York  Sun. 


•W.J." 


TRUDGING  Along.— Wharton  Barker  is  going  down  the  middle  of  the 
road  almost  unobserved. —  Tlie  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Uncle  Sam  in  this  China  business  merely  wants  a  general  peace,  while 
the  others  are  working  for  a  particular  piece. — The  Philadelphia  Times. 

Awaits  Developments.—  Teacher  :  "Who  was  William  the  Conqueror, 
Tommy?"  Tommy:  "I'll  tell  you  after  the  6th  of  November,  teacher."— 
The  Chicago  News. 

WITH  De  Wet  imprisoning  the  Boers  if  they  don't  fight,  and  Roberts  im- 
prisoning them  if  they  do,  freedom  certainly  has  poor  prospects  in  South 
Africa. — The  Buffalo  Express. 

Mistake  Somewhere. — Two  ships  capable  of  carrying  the  biggest  car- 
goes ever  floated  are  building  at  Groton,  Conn.,  for  the  Pacific  trade.  How- 
is  this  possible  without  a  subsidy  ? — The  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Alas!"  said  the  Chinese  statesman,  "it  is  China  against  the  world!" 
"That,"  said  his  friend,  "is  our  only  hope.  Singly,  any  of  the  powers  could 
whip  us  ;  but  it  isn't  quite  certain  that  they  can  do  it  together." — Buck. 

The  political  orator  at  the  noon  meeting  evidently  was  much  disturbed 
by  the  whistle  of  a  big  factory  in  the  neighborhood.  "Never  mind,"  yelled 
a  hard-fisted  son  of  toil  in  the  audience.  "If  you  elect  Bryan  he'll  put  a 
stop  to  that  noise." — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

DEPLORABLE.  — "There  is  a  great  deal  of  dishonesty  in  politics,"  said  the 
earnest  citizen.  "There  is,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum  gloomily.  "Time 
and  again  I  have  figured  it  out  that  we  don't  get  more  than  about  two 
thirds  of  the  votes  we  pay  for." — The  Washington  Star. 


THOSE    SPECIAL  TRAINS    FOR   CAMPAIGNING   PURPOSES— FIND  Till     INTEL- 
LIGENT  voter.  —Jhe  Citicago  Record. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   GREAT   LITERARY    MOVEMENT    IN    MODERN 

INDIA. 

FAR  from  being  a  closed  and  stationary  country  like  China, 
India,  says  Monsieur  D.  Menant,  is  exhibiting  an  intel- 
lectual activity  scarcely  suspected  in  Europe.  The  subject  is  a 
difficult  one  to  approach  on  account  of  the  differences  of  race, 
caste,  religion,  and  language  which  characterize  the  country  ;  but 
the  French  writer  attempts  (in  the  Revue  Encyclopedic] ue)  a  sum- 
mary survey.  Western  education,  he  says,  in  its  action  on  India 
has  not  only  called  forth  original  talents,  it  has  also  exercised  a 
happy  influence  on  native  literature.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
the  study  of  the  vernacular  tongues,  far  from  losing  ground 
through  the  competition  of  English,  has  been  pursued  with  in- 
creased vigor.  Sanscrit  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  dead  language.  It  is  still  spoken  by  men  of  letters 
and  by  pious  personages,  sanyasins  and  yogis,  in  whom  the  vul- 
gar idioms  inspire  a  holy  horror.  It  is,  however,  these  vulgar 
idioms  that  M.  Menant  proceeds  to  consider.  He  finds  them  di- 
vided into  three  great  groups,  Aryan,  Dravidian,  and  Kolarian, 
the  first  being  spoken  by  over  194,000,000  persons,  the  second  by 
nearly  53,000,000,  and  the  third  by  about  3,000,000.  He  proceeds 
to  give  a  somewhat  wearisome  enumeration  of  the  authors  and 
works,  and  says  at  the  close  that  but  a  feeble  idea  is  conveyed  by 
his  list  of  the  prodigious  intellectual  activity  of  the  Bengalis.  The 
women  also  have  taken  a  large  part  in  this  great  literary  move- 
ment. Without  having  created  schools  or  struck  into  new  paths, 
certain  of  them  have  acquired  by  their  writings  a  deserved  repu- 
tation and  have  contribued  to  the  expansion  of  the  national  liter- 
ature.    We  condense  the  writer's  enumeration  as  follows: 

The  vernacular  tongues  which  represent  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  spirit  are  the  Hindi,  the  Mahratti,  and  the 
Bengali  ;  we  should  add  to  these  the  Guzerati,  which  has  lately 
acquired  a  certain  importance.  Of  all  these  forms  of  speech,  it 
is  the  Hindi  which  possesses  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  liter- 
ature. It  is  spoken  by  86,000,000  persons  between  Aravalli  in 
the  west  and  Rajmahal  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gangelic  delta  in 
the  east.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  while  it  was  still  in 
process  of  formation,  Chand  employed  it  for  his  patriotic  ballads, 
which  are  still  sung  in  Northern  India  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  to  the  frontiers  of  Baluchistan.  Once  in  possession  of  its 
full  resources,  it  served  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
as  an  organ  for  such  great  reformers  as  Kabir  and  Nanak,  and 
such  incomparable  poets  as  Sur-das  and  Tulsi-das,  in  whose 
splendid  writings  the  learned  Pundit  and  humble  believer  of 
to-day  alike  seek  their  inspiration.  The  last  troublous  years  of 
Mongol  rule  in  the  eighteenth  century  put  a  stop  to  literary  pro- 
duction ;  but  when  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  the 
country  toward  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  a  redoubling  of  activity.  Every  decade  now  produces  hun- 
dreds of  publications  in  Hindi,  for  the  most  part  translations  of 
ancient  authors,  but  in  part  original  works. 

In  the  first  rank  among  modern  writers  we  must  place  Babon 
Haris  Chandra,  of  Benares  (1850-1885),  who  has  published 
poems,  dramas,  satires,  and  stories.  His  anthology  of  the  Hindi 
poets  is  very  highly  thought  of.  Hindi  literature  being  purely 
religious  or  philosophic,  the  works  of  ancient  thinkers  possess 
more  authority  than  those  of  the  moderns  ;  and  the  great  pub- 
lishers of  Upper  India  or  Bombay  content  themselves  with  bring- 
ing out  classical  works  instead  of  encouraging  young  writers  of 
talent  to  place  before  the  public  the  results  of  contemporary  sci- 
ence. Yet  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  as,  for  example,  the 
late  Rajah  Sibaparsad  of  Benares  and  Kashinath  Khatri,  of  Alla- 
habad, who  have  furnished  good  translations  and  adaptations  of 
English  works. 

The  distinction  between  Hindi  and  Hindustani  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  religion  than  of  language.  Hindustani  owes  its  origin  to 
the  contact  between  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  who  began  to  en- 
ter into  more  intimate  relations  about  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  new  city  of  Delhi.     This  explains  the  character  of  the  lan- 


guage, which  is  a  conglomerate  of  Pracrit,  Sanscrit,  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  even  Turkish.  Hindustani  literature  has  been  very 
well  studied  by  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy.  One  of  its  foremost  names 
is  that  of  Sayed  Sir  Ahmed  Khan,  the  founder  of  Aligarh  Col- 
lege. A  work  of  his  upon  moral  science  has  been  adopted  in  the 
schools,  and  marks  a  notable  progress  in  vernacular  literature, 
inasmuch  as  the  author  seeks  to  set  before  his  readers'  eyes  the 
results  of  Western  thought.  The  readers  of  Hindustani  or  Our- 
dou,  as  it  is  also  called,  are  extremely  fond  of  light  literature, 
and  our  own  time  has  produced  some  good  romancers.  Unfor- 
tunately these  authors  do  not  aim  at  creating  original  works,  but 
prefer  to  adapt  scenes  and  characters  taken  from  English  novels 
to  Indian  life. 

Mahratti  is  ypoken  by  more  than  eighteen  millions  of  people 
inhabiting  the  northern  plateau  of  the  Dekkan,  the  coast  of 
Koukan,  Berar,  the  western  portion  of  the  central  provinces  and 
certain  regions  of  the  states  of  Nizam.  It  has  always  excelled 
in  religious  poetry.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  literary  activity  of  its  writers  has  been  continually  in- 
creasing. We  note  scientific  works,  books  of  travel,  histories, 
romances,  dramas,  biographies,  philosophical  treatises,  transla- 
tions or  adaptations  from  other  languages,  and  republications  of 
the  older  masters. 

Guzerati  occupies  the  territories  situated  to  the  South  of  the 
Punjab  ;  it  is  spoken  by  over  10,  500,000  persons,  and  is  at  present 
the  commercial  language  of  the  Northwest  of  India,  modified  a 
little  by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  Mussulmans,  Marwaris, 
and  Parsees.  From  the  fifteenth  century  onward  it  has  possessed 
a  brilliant  school  of  poets,  while  in  prose  the  language  has  also 
been  cultivated  with  success.  Most  of  the  Guzerati  journals  are 
conducted  by  Parsees.  It  was  a  Parsee  who  founded  in  1822  the 
Bombay  Samacliar,  the  second  journal  published  in  a  native 
language. 

Bengali  is  the  most  modern  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  In- 
dia; as  a  spoken  language  it  commences  in  the  North  where 
Hindi  ends.  Those  who  speak  it  number  50,000,000.  The  de- 
velopment of  literature  and  the  development  of  religion  here  run 
parallel  to  one  another.  Hymns  in  honor  of  Krishna  are  suc- 
ceeded by  hymns  in  honor  of  Siva.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  new  religious  movement  opened  a  new  chapter 
in  the  development  pf  the  literature.  This  was  the  movement 
which  owed  its  origin  to  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  founder  of  the 
theistic  sect  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  modern  India.  Linguist,  savant,  and  reformer, 
he  may  be  called  the  creator  of  Bengali  prose.  He  also  wrote 
very  good  English  prose,  and  his  society  became  quite  a  school 
of  English  writers.  One  of  his  followers,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen, 
joined  to  an  undeniable  talent  for  writing  a  really  marvelous 
gift  of  eloquence.  During  his  visit  to  England  in  1870  he  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  audiences  that  crowded  to 
his  lectures  and  sermons. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  rebirth 
of  the  Indian  spirit  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  henceforth 
its  growth  can  be  impeded  only  by  intestine  or  foreign  wars. 
Should  such  wars  ensue,  they  would  plunge  the  country  into  a  con- 
dition of  anarchy  which  one  shudders  to  contemplate.  —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Nietzsche's  Ten  Commandments  of  Good  Style. 

— Much  that  Friedrich  Nietzsche  has  written  is  celebrated,  his 
admirers  declare,  because  it  was  produced  strictly  in  accordance 
with  these  ten  commandments  of  good  style,  which  are  repro- 
duced from  the  Vossische  Zeitung  : 

1.  The  first  thing  that  is  absolutely  necessary  is  unequivocal 
life — style  must  live. 

2.  The  style  must  be  entirely  suited  to  you  in  regard  to  a  defi- 
nite person  to  whom  you  wish  to  communicate  yourself.  (The 
law  of  double  relation.) 

3.  The  writer  must  first  know  precisely  "Thus  and  so  I  would 
speak  and  recite  that "  before  he  may  write.  Writing  must  be 
imitation. 

4.  As  the  writer  lacks  many  of  the  means  of  the  reciter,  he 
must  have  a  very  expressive  mode  of  recital  as  a  model ;  even 
then  his  written  replica  will  necessarily  look  pale  enough. 
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5.  Wealth  of  life  shows  itself  in  wealth  of  gesture.  A  writer 
must  learn  to  feel  that  everything,  length  or  brevity  of  a  sen- 
tence, punctuation,  the  choice  of  words,  pauses,  the  sequence 
of  arguments,  are  only  gestures. 

6.  Beware  of  the  involved  period  !  To  such  a  period  only  those 
have  a  right  who  have  a  long  breath  in  speech  also.  Among 
most  writers  such  a  period  is  affectation. 

7.  Style  must  prove  that  the  writer  believes  in  his  thoughts,  and 
not  only  thinks  them,  but  feels  them. 

8.  The  more  abstract  the  truth  is  that  a  writer  seeks  to  learn, 
the  more  he  must  bring  all  the  senses  to  bear  on  it. 

9.  The  tact  of  the  good  writer  of  prose  in  the  choice  of  his 
means  consists  in  his  coming  very  near  to  poetry  without  ever 
passing  into  its  modes. 

10.  It  is  not  nice  and  prudent  that  a  writer  anticipate  the  mi- 
nor objections  of  his  readers.  It  is  nice  and  prudent  that  he  give 
to  his  readers  the  opportunity  to  express  the  very  quintessence 
of  his  wisdom  themselves. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


MR.    MANSFIELD   AND    HIS   AUDIENCES. 

THE  effect  produced  upon  an  audience  by  the  work  of  a  fin- 
ished actor  is  in  evidence  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
play  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  audience  upon  the  player  is  rarely 
taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  writing  in 
Collier' s  Weekly,  likens  the  somber  shadow  of  an  audience  to 
a  hungry  monster,  coming  nightly  to  be  fed.  Once  upon  the 
stage,  the  actor  feels  its  vital  importance.  What  if  the  food  he 
has  is  distasteful?     He  continues: 

"Ah,  I  wonder  if  the  monster  has  a  heart?  Is  there  a  great 
heart  in  that  great  audience?  Does  it  love  me?  Or  is  it  only 
there  to  be  fed?  And  when  I  am  worn  out  and  drop  down  and 
it  goes  out  hungry  to  drag  itself  elsewhere  for  its  nightly  food, 
I  wonder  whether  it  will  bestow  a  passing  thought  upon  the  little 
man  in  the  limelight  that  threw  his  life  to  it  every  night,  every 
night,  across  the  footlights,  to  be  shredded  and  torn  and  chewed, 
swallowed  and  digested.  Does  it  know  what  I  am  suffering  as 
I  stand  there  before  the  first  few  words  find  their  way  through 
the  dry  and  choking  passage  of  my  throat?  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  me  to  face  that  monster?  I  wonder  is  it  kind  to-night 
and  in  a  good  humor,  or  will  it  quarrel  with  what  I  can  give  it? 
It  is  always  the  best  I  have.  I  go  marketing  for  it  and  then  cook 
it  into  some  new  and  fanciful  dish  and  make  it  appetizing,  and 
season  it  and  serve  it  daintily.  What  an  epicurean  monster  ! 
So  many  heads  with  so  many  ways  of  thinking  ! 

"How  often  in  my  closet  before  my  glass  I  have  thrilled  my 
very  reflection  with  the  vehemence  and  power  of  my  delivery, 
to  cast  it  at  night  into  the  stony  and  unmoved  faces  of  an  un- 
friendly monster.  How  often  has  an  audience  arisen  to  roar  its 
approval  and  delight  at  a  certain  passage  which  another  monster 
has  received  in  apathetic  silence?  How  often  has  the  best-re- 
hearsed effect  been  beyond  redemption  marred  by  a  bat  whir- 
ring around  or  the  whistle  of  an  unrespective  boy?  What  actor 
rising  to  the  very  height  of  tragedy  may  not  be  cast  into  the 
very  abyss  of  bathos  by  a  gamin  in  the  gallery?  What  study 
and  preparation  can  escape  the  ruin  of  carelessness  or  accident?  " 

What  is  in  this  audience  that  an  actor  should  so  dread?  On 
the  first  night,  says  Mr.  Mansfield,  there  is  the  critic,  the  sarcas- 
tic man  of  the  world,  rival  reporters  with  their  personal  dislikes 
and  petty  animosities  ;  there  is  the  ever-changing  weather  and 
its  consequent  effect  upon  the  varying  moods  of  the  insatiable 
monster.  The  children  of  an  actor's  creation  are  given  to  the 
audience,  either  to  be  trampled  upon  and  discarded  or  to  be 
taken  up  and  petted.     Says  Mr.  Mansfield  : 

"A  friend  asked  me  the  other  evening  under  the  trees  (it  was 
very  beautiful,  by  the  way,  the  moon  and  the  river)  about  my 
cherished  characters.  He  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it  right 
to  go  beyond  the  words  of  the  author  and  create  images  to  people 
my  little  world  out  of  his  fancy  in  my  fancy.  If  I  may  not  do 
that,  may  I  cease  to  act  !  It  is  my  best  happiness  in  my  work. 
What  is  that  actor  who  is  without  imagination?  The  mere 
hewer  of  wood   and   drawer  of  water.     Can  we  convey  to  the 


many-headed  monster  the  picture  we  are  painting  in  our  soul? 
The  word,  the  scenery,  and  the  dress  are  all  inadequate.  It  is 
what  we  are  thinking  in  our  hearts  that  we  must  make  them  feel 
they  see— or  they  will  see  only  the  word,  the  scenery,  and  the 
dress.  When  I  come  on  to  the  stage  as  Richard,  I  say  in  my 
soul:  'I  have  just  arrived  from  Tewkesbury.  I  am  young,  full 
of  life  and  ambition.  The  world  is  all  before  me.  I  am  here  to 
conquer  it — no  matter  by  what  means.'  When,  in  the  fourth 
act,  I  appear,  and  the  light  on  the  throne  fades  into  twilight,  I 
say :  '  I  am  young,  yet  old.  My  ambition  has  faded  like  the 
light.  All  that  I  have  striven  for  is  worthless  since  it  is  drenched 
in  blood.  I  had  no  conscience  when  I  was  young.  And  now 
that  my  conscience  has  found  me,  I  am  old  and  weary.  I  must 
fight  on.  I  must  fight  to  conquer  in  order  to  redeem.  I  must 
live  to  expiate. '  I  carry  this  thought  through  into  the  last  scene, 
into  the  scene  in  the  tent  when  the  camp  is  peopled  with  his 
dead.  So  I  suffer  every  night  all  that  Richard  suffered,  and  so 
I  am  Richard  the  King  when  I  play  Richard  the  King.  But 
then  the  question  arises  always  in  my  mind,  that  question  born 
of  doubt  and  misgiving:  Have  people  felt  and  seen  the  picture 
I  have  painted?  Do  they  see  and  feel  what  I  feel?  It  must  be 
that  they  do  not,  for  I  read  reports  which  are  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  what  I  thought  and  desired  to  accomplish.  And  so  I  fail. 
That  is  terrible :  to  have  painted  a  picture  where  the  angels  I 
have  delineated  appear  to  other  eyes  as  satyrs.  But  the  man 
who  sees  and  wilfully  lies  is  a  murderer." 


BRUNETIERE   ON    LANGUAGE-REFORM. 

TOWARD  the  middle  of  last  July,  as  told  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Literary  Digest,  the  Superior  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France  proclaimed  a  number  of  modifications  in  the 
usually7  received  French  syntax  and  spelling,  to  be  henceforth 
accepted  as  correct  in  all  public  examinations.  Apropos  of  this, 
M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  (Sep- 
tember 1,  1900),  writes  an  interesting  article  frankly  criticizing 
the  "reform,"  and  seeking  especially  to  determine  the  principles 
which  should  rule  in  linguistic  changes.     He  says  : 

"It  is  not  the  question  whether  some  one  has  a  right  to  reform 
orthography  or  modify  syntax.  Such  a  right  is  conceded.  If, 
indeed,  no  person  had  it,  history  proves  to  us  that  orthography 
and  syntax  change  and  modify  themselves.  A  language  lives 
only  under  this  condition :  that  it  can  in  nowise  be  unchange- 
ably fixed  at  any  moment  of  its  evolution.  But  the  true  prob- 
lem is  to  know  how  far  it  belongs  to  us  to  hasten  or  retard  this 
evolution ;  what  reasons  we  may  bring  forth  in  attempting  such 
an  enterprise  ;  and,  supposing  the  attempt  to  be  made,  in  how 
far  it  is  proper  for  us  to  seek  to  direct  the  movement,  toward 
what  end,  and  in  the  name  of  what  principles." 

Opinion  on  this  question  is  divided,  M.  Brunetiere  goes  on  to 
say.  One  partyr  holds  that  language  is  "merely  an  instrument 
of  communication  among  men  "  ;  while  the  other  holds  that  lan- 
guage is,  above  all,  a  work  of  art.     He  continues  : 

"  In  fact,  when  we  see  in  a  given  language  merely  a  means  of 
communicating  or  exchanging  ideas,  we  have  no  regard  at  all 
for  the  history  of  the  language,  but  take  it  such  as  it  is,  at  what- 
ever point  of  its  evolution  it  may  be,  and  our  only  care  is  to  fa- 
cilitate a  practical  acquaintance  with  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to 
speak  it.  .  .  .  The  whole  problem  in  this  case  is,  to  make  it  easy 
in  the  minimum  time,  and  with  the  least  trouble  possible,  for  a 
Chinaman  or  Eskimo  to  get  materials  for  smoking,  or  to  obtain 
a  shampoo,  since  this,  in  sooth,  may  be  called  spreading  a  knowl- 
edge of  French  among  foreigners. 

"But  when  we  consider  a  language  as  a  'work  of  art,'  the 
point  of  view  changes,  and  what  we  lose  in  it,  and  of  it,  what 
we  do  not  wish  to  lose  in  it,  but  piously  to  preserve — this  is, 
above  all  and  beyond  all,  that  quality  which  its  long  and  glorious 
past  has  given  it.  If,  then,  we  seek  to  make  something  in  the 
language  easy  for  foreigners,  that  thing  shall  be  the  reading  of 
its  great  writers,  the  knowledge  of  its  capital  monuments." 

Will  it  be  practicable  to  reconcile  these  two  points  of  view,  the 
utilitarian  and  the  artistic?     M.  Brunetiere  thinks  not,  and  he 
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warns  us  that,  when  these  principles  conflict,  the  utilitarian 
view  tends  to  have  powerful  support  "of  the  economic  or  indeed 
electoral  kind  " : 

"I  add  that  the  transformation  | of  orthography  and  syntax], if 
it  takes  place,  will  come  to  pass  in  these  times  by  means  of  the 
primary  school.  That  is  another  point  to  which  attention  should 
be  drawn.  For  we  say  willingly,  and  perhaps  believe,  that  in 
all  these  'reforms,'  all  these  'simplifications,'  those  only  will 
survive  and  incorporate  themselves  basally  in  the  national 
speech  which  are  consecrated  by  usage.  But  we  forget  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  usage.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  primary  school, 
if  we  do  not  take  care  it  will  be  the  'administration  '  which  will 
become  mistress  of  usage,  and  in  a  few  years  its  '  syntax, '  and 
its  'orthography,'  in  so  far  as  they  are  official  and  because  they 
are  official,  will  become  the  orthography  and  the  syntax  of  the 
language  itself.  ...  If  indeed  there  is  reason  to 'simplify  our 
syntax,  or  reform  our  orthography,'  it  is  inadmissible  that  this 
simplification  or  reform  should  be  controlled  by  the  requirements 
of  the  primary  school ;  and  it  is  barbarous  in  a  way  to  disfigure 
thus  the  appearance  of  our  classic  texts  to  suit  the  families  of 
some  candidates  for  office.  In  a  word,  the  very  notion  of  pre- 
tending to  simplify  syntax  systematically  is  contrary  to  liberal 
ideas,  to  scientific  ideas,  and  to  the  idea  of  progress,  for  in  all 
orders  of  things,  as  we  should  know,  and  particularly  in  natural 
things,  progress  is  distinguished  by  more  specialization,  more 
differentiation,  and  increasing  complexity." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WAGNER   AS  THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST    POET 

OF    PASSION. 

THE  battle  royal  between  the  adherents  and  the  opponents 
of  Wagner  is  perennial,  and  most  musical  critics  are  ar- 
rayed unmistakably  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  forces.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  James  Huneker,  the  eminent 
New  York  musical  critic,  and  author  of  the  much-praised  "Life 
of  Chopin,"  recently  published.  Mr.  Huneker  may  be  called  a 
"reluctant  admirer"  of  the  wizard  of  Baireuth.  In  Music  (Chi- 
cago, September),  he  points  out  some  of  Wagner's  strongest 
characteristics,  particularly  his  subtle  power  in  delineating  the 
human  passions.     He  writes  : 

"All  that  may  be  urged  against  Wagner's  ways  I  am,  per- 
force, compelled  to  acknowledge.  He  is  all  that  his  musical 
enemies  say,  and  much  more :  but  how  your  theories  wither  in 
the  full  current  of  this  tropical  simoon  !  I  have  steeled  myself 
repeatedly  when  about  to  listen  to  'Tristan  and  Isolde'  and 
summoned  up  all  my  prejudices,  bade  my  feeble  faculties  to  per- 
form their  task  of  analysis,  but  I  am  breathless,  supine,  routed, 
and  vanquished  before  the  curtain  rises.  Call  it  what  pretty 
titles  you  may,  wreathe  the  theme  with  the  garlands  of  poetic 
fancy,  the  great  naked  fact  stares  at  you — a  strong,  brutal, 
phallic  fact.  It  is  the  man  and  the  woman,  nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less.  The  love  potion  does  but  unloosen  their  tongues,  for 
both  were  mute  lovers  before  Bragane  juggled  with  the  fatal 
brew.  This  distinction  must  be  conferred  upon  Wagner:  he  is 
the  greatest  poet  of  passion  the  world  has  yet  encountered.  As 
fiercely  erratic  as  Swinburne,  with  Swinburne's  matchless  art, 
he  has  a  more  eloquent,  a  more  potent  instrument  than  words  ; 
he  has  the  orchestra  that  thunders,  surges,  and  searches  out  the 
very  heart  of  love.     A  mighty  master,  but  a  dangerous  guide. 

"I  am  not  an  ardent  admirer  of  all  the  Wagnerian  play-books. 
There  is  much  that  is  puerile,  much  that  is  formless,  and  many 
scenes  are  too  long.  It  was  Louis  Ehlert  who  said  that  nothing 
but  the  sword  would  suffice,  and  an  heroic  sword,  to  lop  off  su- 
perfluities. To  the  argument  that  much  lovely  music  is  bound 
to  be  sacrificed  by  such  a  summary  proceeding,  let  the  answer 
be — sacrifice  it.  'The  play's  the  tiling';  dramatic  form  must 
come  first,  else  the  whole  Wagnerian  framework  topples  ground- 
ward.  But  there  is  enough  music  in  the  first  act  of  '  Tristan  and 
[solde  '  to  furnish  forth  a  composer  witli  ten  operas.  This  act  is 
the  most  perfect.  Not  one  note  of  it  could  be  changed  without 
absolute  damage  to  its  symmetrical  structure.  Not  so,  however, 
with   the   second  and   third   acts.      If  you  consider,  you  will  dis- 


cover that  Tristan  is  not  the  protagonist  of  this  fiery-soul  drama. 
Isolde  is  the  more  absorbing  figure.  It  is  her  enormous  passion 
that  breaks  the  barricades  of  knightly  honor  and  reserve.  She 
it  is  who  extinguishes  the  torch  that  signals  Tristan.  She  sum- 
mons him  with  her  scarf;  she  meets  him  more  than  half-way; 
she  dares  all,  loses  and  gains  all.  She  is  not  timid,  nor  does  she 
believe  in  prudent  measures.  Shakespeare  in  Juliet,  Ibsen  in 
Hedda  Gaoler,  never  went  such  lengths.  I  think  that  to  Wag- 
ner must  be  awarded  the  honor  of  discovering  the  new  woman. 

"  It  requires  strong  nerves  to  sit  out  '  Tristan  and  Isolde  '  with 
unflagging  interest ;  not  because  it  bores,  but  because  it  literally 
drains  you  of  your  physical  and  psychical  powers.  The  world 
seems  drab  after  this  huge  draft  that  Wagner  proffers  you  in 
an  exquisitely  carved  and  chased  chalice,  but  one  far  too  large 
for  average  human  capacity.  He  has  raised  many  degrees  the 
pitch  of  passion,  and  this  work,  which  I  think  is  his  perfect  flow- 
ering, sets  the  key  for  all  future  composers.  Let  Nordau  call  us 
degenerates  and  our  geniuses  mattoids,  we  can  endure  it.  We 
are  the  slaves  of  our  age,  and  we  adore  Wagner  because  he 
moves  us,  thrills  and  thralls  us.  His  may  not  be  highest,  purest 
art ;  but  it  is  the  most  completely  fascinating." 


MRS.   GASKELL'S   LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 

MRS.  GASKELL'S  universally  admired  life  of  her  friend 
has  for  some  time  stood  in  need  of  the  elucidations,  com- 
ments, and  retrenchments  which  Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  has 
lately  given  to  it  in  his  new  edition.  1 lie  Academy  pronounces 
it  "probably  an  edition  of  a  classic  as  final  as  is  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill's  edition  of  Boswell — we  could  say  no  more."  The  writer 
continues : 

"Obviously,  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Mr.  Shorter  had  no  call  nor  oc- 
casion to  emulate  the  minuteness  of  Boswell  and  Dr.  Hill.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  more  pronounced  contrast  than  that  between 
the  immortal  Londoner,  burly,  magniloquent,  'clubbable,'  the 
idol  and  the  terror  of  the  town,  and  the  reticent,  fragile,  se- 
cluded woman  among  the  lonely  moors,  the  vasta  silentia  sur- 
rounding little  Haworth.  She  was  none  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ladies: 
no  Mrs.  Thrale,  Miss  Burney,  Mrs.  Montague,  Charlotte  Lennox, 
Hannah  More  ;  no  brilliant  bluestocking,  no  queen  of  salons, 
no  intimate  of  wits  and  statesmen  ;  no  elegant  candidate  for  the 
honors  of  Sir  Joshua's  canvas,  the  whispered  compliment  of 
Burke,  the  rounded  nothings  of  snuffbox-tapping  Gibbon,  the 
dear  impertinences  of  Boswell.  Yet  she  lived  a  full  life  in  her 
brief  allotted  period.  Not  a  peopled,  thronged,  frequented  life, 
but  one  passed  in  the  almost  visible  society  of  a  few  profound 
emotions,  a  few  deep  joys  and  sorrows,  a  few  ardent  aspirations 
and  desires.  A  year  or  two  in  Brussels,  a  week  or  two  in  Lon- 
don, were  the  practical  extent  of  her  experience  of  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  world  which  is  not  comprised  in  Haworth.  A  word 
or  two  with  Thackeray,  Brewster,  Monckton  Milnes,  '  young  Mr. 
Arnold'  ;  a  correspondence  of  no  great  length  with  Lewes  and 
Sydney  Dobell ;  a  fair  degree  of  intimacy  with  Miss  Martineau 
and  Mrs.  Gaskell ;  that  is  the  practical  extent  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  contemporary  living  world  of  literature.  Three 
tragic  deaths  of  two  adored  sisters  and  a  deplored,  but  deplor- 
able, brother ;  her  own  death  from  the  dangers  of  maternity,  at 
the  moment  when  through  happy  marriage  she  might  anticipate 
a  life  of  long  happiness  amid  the  calmed  memories  of  old  sorrow  ; 
those  are  the  most  arresting  incidents  in  this  volume  of  more 
than  six  hundred  pages.  Yet  they  abound  in  adventures  adven- 
tured in  that  supremely  existent  world,  the  world  of  the  created 
spirit,  itself  creative.  We  watch  two  young  sisters  busied  with 
homely  household  cares  in  a  small  Yorkshire  parsonage,  and  we 
learn  that  these  are  spirits  of  puissance  and  fire,  indomitable, 
vigilant,  proud.  We  see  the  elder  of  them  turn  from  some  duti- 
ful loving  service  to  her  half-blind,  brooding  father,  to  deliver 
fearless  judgment  upon  the  great  tilings  of  life  and  art,  and  that 
witli  a  superb  unconscious  daring,  an  intense  freshness  of  'large 
Utterance.'  Wh.it  need  was  theirs  of  crowds  and  libraries  who 
communed  with  the  ancient  moors  and  conversed  with  Die  winds 
and  stars? 

"Mis.  Caske'l   felt    the   spell  of  lives  so  lived:  she  portrayed 
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them  artfully.  The  external  scene,  rugged  Yorkshire,  primitive, 
stubborn,  warm-hearted,  wild  ;  the  strange  family,  which  in  fic- 
tion would  scarce  gain  credence  ;  their  varieties  of  the  one  same 
vehement  nature,  Celtic  and  Northern  ;  their  ways  of  facing 
life,  as  something  to  be  wrestled  with  and  conquered — even  tho 
ambition  be  fixed  upon  no  more  than  setting  up  a  girls'  school — 
their 'zest  of  intellectual  culture,  their  unremitting  energy  of 
mind :  all  this  is  portrayed  with  a  quiet,  cunning  strength  of 
hand  and  insight ;  the  picture  lives,  breathes,  pulsates.  Our 
attitude  toward  the  Brontes  is  one  of  slightly  alarmed,  somewhat 
amazed,  wholly  worshipful  intimacy.  We  would  fall  in  love 
with  them,  if  we  dared  and  if  they  would  let  us.  These  home- 
keeping  sisters  are  partly  Amazonian,  Artemisian.  Their  wri- 
tings contain  challenges,  and  ring  with  clarion  notes  of  war  upon 
the  world's  conventions,  sham  smoothnesses,  smug  hypocrisies. 
It  would  be  wounding  to  incur  their  ridicule,  to  detect  the  smile 
of  a  silent  contempt  upon  their  lips  and  eyes,  to  be  made  '  feel 
small.'  The  Bronte  novels  are  the  Brontes,  and  we  read  them 
with  admiring  apprehensions,  with  a  wary  delight.  For  to  read 
them  is  not  to  turn  from  the  turmoil  of  life  to  the  inanimate  re- 
pose of  literature  ;  it  is  to  be  in  the  visible,  tangible,  audible 
presence  of  two  subtle,  reticent,  outspoken,  and  all-noticing 
ladies. 

"Perhaps  the  paramount  interest  of  those  lives,  which  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  patient  skill  was  the  first  instrument  in  revealing  to 
the  world,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  tho  they  reveal  a  tragedy,  a 
story  of  sorrows,  there  is  nothing  of  that  pitifulness  so  often  at- 
taching to  the  literature  of  literary  mourners.  The  case  of  the 
disastrous  Branwell  excepted,  here  are  noble  griefs  nobly  borne  ; 
fears  stoically  confronted  ;  disappointments  met  with  redoubled 
endeavor ;  nowhere  a  touch  of  Wertherism,  a  hint  of  Byronism. 
We  have  nothing  to  forgive,  palliate,  condone,  excuse,  explain 
away  in  Charlotte  Bronte.  We  have  never  cause  to  say,  '  Here 
is  weakness,  and  here  is  vanity,  and  here  is  malice,  but  they  are 
natural  and  pardonable. '  These  writers  of  books,  quivering  and 
aching  with  passion,  lived  lives  of  unshakable  fortitude,  and  of 
integrity  not  less  mental  than  moral.  To  use  a  somewhat  undig- 
nified word,  there  was  no  flabbiness,  no  pettiness  in  their  tem- 
peraments ;  and  even  Branwell,  who  lived  like  a  hysterical  and 
besottedly  vicious  woman,  died  like  a  man,  upright  upon  his 
feet,  as  the  death  agony  seized  him.  A  brave  book  this  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  ;  the  record  of  courageous  women  true,  like  Jane  Eyre, 
'to  the  finest  fiber'  of  their  natures." 

The  Athenceum,  alluding  to  the  new  letters  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
now  included  in  Mr.  Shorter' s  edition,  but  suppressed  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell  after  the  first  edition,  says  : 

"The  Charlotte  Bronte  of  some  of  the  new  letters  is,  indeed,  a 
great  contrast  to  the  Charlotte  Bronte  of  others  ;  but  it  is  simply 
the  old  question  of  the  difference  between  her  hours  of  high  in- 
tensity, of  kindled  imagination,  of  vivid  passion  and  perception, 
and  her  ordinary,  fallible  moments.  .  .  .  As  to  the  critics  who 
have  pictured  the  author  of  '  Villette'  in  less  gloomy  social  guise 
than  did  her  first  biographer,  Mr.  Shorter  is  inclined  to  see  truth 
in  both  views,  depending  on  the  Celtic  element  in  her  nature  as 
an  explanation  of  '  alternate  high  spirits  and  boundless  exhilara- 
tion followed  by  long  periods  of  depression  and  melancholy.' 
Thus  stated,  it  would  seem  that  the  Celtic  nature  is  somewhat 
haphazard,  or  suggestive  of  a  sort  of  see-saw  temperament,  if  we 
may  so  speak.  When  there  is  question  of  sensitive  souls,  Celtic 
or  otherwise,  gifted  with  more  than  normal  perception,  sym- 
pathy, and  vision,  and  alert  to  the  significance  of  the  simple  as 
well  as  the  dramatic  and  fateful  trends  of  life,  it  is  hard  to  define 
the  potentialities  and  proportions  of  daily  light  and  shadow.  Joy 
and  gloom  will  not  be  the  unalloyed,  alternating  facts  that  are 
shown  in  Mr.  Shorter's  picture.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  possible 
that  a  soul  whose  guiding  destiny  is  tragic,  whose  secret  places 
are  shaded,  may  yet  have  its  gleams  in  its  workaday  world. 
Such  a  soul  was  Charlotte  Bronte. " 


one  quality  which  all  men  of  genius  possess  in  common.  The 
author  first  discusses  genius  in  general,  with  the  statements  of 
various  writers  in  regard  to  it,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  considera- 
tion of  genius  as  evinced  by  Shakespeare  in  "Hamlet,"  by 
Goethe  in  "  Faust, "  by  Byron  in  "Manfred,  "as  defined  in  the 
writings  of  Schopenhauer,  Spinoza,  Darwin,  and  Lombroso,  and 
as  manifested  in  the  persons  of  Christ  and  Buddha.  The  out- 
come of  his  investigation  is  the  justification  of  the  opening  para- 
graph of  his  book,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"Schopenhauer  says:  'Genius  is  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
objectivity  ;  that  is,  the  objective  attitude  of  the  mind  as  op- 
posed to  the  subjective,  or  personally  contemplative.'  Goethe 
declares :  'The  first  and  last  which  is  demanded  of  genius  is  the 
love  of  truth.'  Both  of  the  writers,  Schopenhauer  as  well  as 
Goethe,  may  well  be  considered  competent  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  both  were  men  of  great  genius.  How,  then,  do  their 
statements  compare?  Is  objectivity  the  essence  of  genius  or  is 
the  love  of  truth?  The  decision  in  this  case  is  hardly  difficult. 
I  think  both  are  the  essence  ;  for  objectivity  and  love  of  truth  are 
only  two  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  attitude  of  mind. 
In  order  to  judge  objectively  of  anything,  I  must  stand,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  above  the  thing,  concerned.  I  must  regard  the  arriv- 
ing at  the  true  nature  of  the  object,  the  simple  grasping  of  the  truth, 
as  of  more  importance  than  that  the  fact  perceived  be  of  certain 
nature,  that  it  correspond  to  my  own  personal  wish.  As  soon  as 
I  cease  to  stand  above  the  matter,  I  cease  to  be  objective,  and 
the  truth  becomes  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference.  .  .  .  When  per- 
sonal interest,  subjectivity,  and  self-seeking  enter  into  the  game, 
truth  goes  to  the  dogs.  Just  as  self-seeking,  subjectivity,  and 
lying  are  related,  so  is  the  opposite  of  self-seeking,  that  is,  love, 
pure  interest,  objectivity,  most  closely  connected  with  truth. 
...  So  I  can  assert :  as  much  love  as  there  is  in  a  man,  so  much 
genius;  as  much  self-seeking,  so  much  limitation." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


An    Attempt  to    Solve  the   Secret  of   Genius.— 

A  book  that  has  become  recognized  in  Germany  as  of  great 
philosophical  merit  is  Prof.  Herman  Tiirck's  "The  Man  of 
Genius."  This  book  is  a  systematic  and  at  least  partially7  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  arrive  at  the  secret  of  genius,  to  discover  the 


NOTES. 


The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  organized  in  1878  to  pro- 
mote home  study,  announces  that  its  general  subjects  of  study  for  1900- 
1901  will  deal  with  French  History  and  Literature,  Greek  Lands  and 
Letters,  World  Politics  of  To-day,  and  Psychology.  Twenty  minutes  a 
day  will  cover  the  required  reading  of  the  full  course,  for  which  a  diploma 
is  awarded  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Over  forty  supplementary  courses 
are  provided  for  special  students. 

AMONG  the  many  indications  of  renewed  life  and  activity  in  the  various 
literary  interests  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  in  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  is  to  resume  his  old  connection  with  the  house.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Christmas  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  Mr.  Howells  will 
conduct  "The  Easy  Chair,"  discontinued  since  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis.  Mr.  Howells  will  also  be  a  regular  contributor  to  The 
North  American  Revieiv,  now  edited  and  published  by  the  same  firm  in 
Franklin  Square.  It  is  furthermore  announced  that  Mr.  HowelIs*s  services 
have  been  exclusively  retained  by  Messrs.  Harpers,  who  will  hereafter 
publish  everything  he  writes. 

The  leading  philosophical,  historical,  and  scientific  associations  of  the 
world,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Society,  have  lately  formed 
a  union  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in  the  prosecution  of  literary  under- 
takings and  scientific  investigation.  The  academies  of  Amsterdam,  Ber- 
lin, Brussels,  Budapest,  Christiania,  Gottingen,  Leipsic,  London,  Munich, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Washington,  and  Vienna  constitute  this 
new  body,  which  meets  in  joint  session  once  in  three  years.  The  general 
work  is  carried  out  between  the  sessions  by  a  representative  commission 
of  thirty  members.  The  new  association  is  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
powerful  union  of  the  forces  of  learned  scholarship  that  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed. 

The  biggest  of  the  big  words  in  the  English  language,  says  The  Publishers' 
Circular  (London),  is  found  in  the  recent  biography  of  Dr.  Benson,  where 
the  archbishop  says  "the  Free  Kirk  of  the  north  of  Scotland  are  strong 
antidisestablishmentarians."  This  word  contains  twenty-six  letters.  The 
writer  also  quotes  from  one  Byfield,  a  divine,  who  wrote  in  1615  :  "The 
immensity  of  Christ's  divine  nature  hath  .  .  .  incircumscriptibleness  in  re- 
spect to  peace,"  containing  twenty-two  letters.  The  Publishers'  Circular 
states  that  these  examples  equal  and  exceed  Shakespeare's  "  twenty-two 
lettered''  word,  which  they  give  as  honorificabilitudinity.  Referring  to 
"Love's  Labor's  Lost  "  (Act  v.,  sc.  1,  1.  44)  however,  we  find  : 

Costard:  "Oh.  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alm<-basket  of  words.  I  mar- 
vel thv  master  hathnot  eaten  thee  for  a  word  ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by 
fhe  head  as  honorificabilitudinitatibus." 

This  word  contains  twenty-seven  letters.  Thus  Shakespeare,  as  usual, 
stands  at  the  top! 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   "MISSING    LINK"  AT  THE   PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

IN  the  Dutch  East  Indian  pavilion  at  the  world's  fair  in  Paris 
may  be  seen  a  statue  of  the  "missing  link" — -otherwise 
speaking,  a  restoration,  by  its  discoverer,  of  the  so-called  Pithe- 
canthropus erectus,  whose  bones  were  found  several  years  ago 
in  Java.  Whether  these  bones  were  part  of  a  prehistoric  crea- 
ture, half  ape,  half  man,  or  whether  they  were  purely  human,  is 
still  a  moot  question.  High  authorities  agree  with  the  discov- 
erer, Dr.  Dubois,  that  the  former  is  the  case.  Others  are  still 
skeptical,  and  some  speak  out  in  downright  ridicule.  One  of 
these  last.  M.  Paul  Combes,  contributes  to  Cosmos  (September 
22)  an  article  on  the  subject,  part  of  which  we  translate  below. 
Says  M.  Combes : 

"About  ten  years  ago,  Dr.  Eugene  Dubois,  a  surgeon  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indian  army,  was  sent  by  the  governor-general  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  make  paleological  investigations  in  the 
Malay  archipelago. 

"In  the  course  of  these,  Dr.  Dubois  collected  some  interesting 
bones  of  tertiary  and  quaternary  vertebrates,  but  one  of  his  dis- 
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i.  Pithecanthropus.  2.  Prehistoric  1.  Man  of  Spy.  2.  Pithecanthropus. 
Skeleton  discovered  at  Spy. 

coveries  seemed  to  him  to  merit  such  a  degree  of  attention  that, 
without  waiting  for  the  publication  of  the  general  materials  col- 
lected by  him,  he  devoted  to  it  in  1894  a  special  work,  which  was 
freely  distributed  by  the  Dutch  Government." 

Dr.  Dubois's  discovery,  as  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  was  that  of  fragm  nts  which  he  believed 
to  be  those  of  an  animal  higher  than  an  ape  and  yet  lower  than 
man — in  fact,  the  much-discussed  "missing  link."  M.  Combes 
briefly  rehearses  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  on  the  banks  of  the  Solo  River,  in  Java,  Dubois 
made  his  first  find,  at  a  depth  of  about  forty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain.  It  was  but  a  single  tooth.  A  month  later, 
about  a  yard  distant,  he  found  pieces  of  a  skull.  In  August, 
1892,  he  dug  up  a  thigh-bone,  about  forty-five  feet  farther  up  the 
river.  Further  search  for  other  fragments  proved  fruitless. 
Says  the  author : 

I  om  the  study  that  he  made  of  the  only  three  fragments  in 
his  possession,  M.  Dubois,  in  his  paper,  draws  the  conclusion 
that  these  remains  are  part  of  one  single  individual,  whose  cra- 
nial capacity  was  much  superior  to  that  of  all  known  anthropoid 
apes,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  lowest  races  of  human  beings. 
It  was  thus  probably  a  being  intermediate  between  man  and  the 
apes,  but  walking  upright  on  its  hind  legs.  This  combination  of 
characteristics  is  expressed  by  the  name  that  Dubois  gave  to  his 
finnl — that  of  Pithecanthropus  erect  us  (erect  monkey-man). 

"M.  A.  de  Mortillet  bailed  with  enthusiasm,  in  the  Revue  En- 
Cydopedique  of  February  15,  1895,  what  he  called  'this  highly 
important  discovery,  which  confirms  the  theories  of  the  evolu- 
tionists regarding  the  relationship  of  man  and  the  apes.'  .  .  . 
Real  scientists,  however,  were  more  reserved  in  their  welcome 
and  waited  to  see  the  original  pieces.  These  were  exhibited  at 
the  third  International  Zoological  Congress  in  Leyden  in  Septem- 


ber, 1895,  and  at  once  the  glorious  anthropoid  to  which  they  were 
supposed  to  belong  began  to  meet  with  singularly  bad  fortune." 

In  the  first  place,  M.  Combes  tells  us,  the  thigh-bone  and  the 
teeth  were  pronounced  human,  or  at  any  rate  indistinguishable 
from  human  remains.  As  to  the  skull,  on  which  Dubois's  theory 
principally  rests,  M.  Combes  holds  that  the  cranial  profiles,  an; 
mal  and  human,  with  which  he  compares  its  section,  were  skil- 
fully chosen  to  make  his  conclusions  seem  probable.  Under 
these  circumstances,  many  naturalists  still  believe  that  Dubois's 
"missing  link  "  is  a  man  pure  and  simple.  Comparisons  with  the 
cranial  measurements  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Java  show, 
according  to  the  writer,  that  the  Pithecanthropus  may  be  only 
a  Javanese  and  not  necessarily  a  prehistoric  one  at  that.  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"M.  Dubois  could  not  entertain  so  simple  an  hypothesis  as 
this,  simply  because  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind  a  more  complicated 
one  ;  he  wanted  his  Pithecanthropus  to  be  '  an  intermediate  form 
between  the  ape  and  man. ' 

"This  preconceived  idea  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  him  and  in  his 
most  fervent  apostle,  M.  Manouvrier,  that  these  two  authors, 
being  badly  off  for  scientific  arguments,  have  invoked  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  '  The  Pithecanthropus  must  certainly  be  an  intermediate 
creature,  since  opinions  differ  on  the  subject!' 

"To  say  that  anatomical  peculiarities  are  intermediate  because 
X  has  a  different  opinion  about  them  from  Y — this  constitutes  an 
absolutely  new  form  of  generic  characteristic  to  which  science 
has  hitherto  not  had  recourse  for  the  determination  of  a  species. 

"  Furthermore,  M.  Dubois  gives  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  poor 
anthropoid,  who  is  already  very  feeble,  by  exhibiting  a  complete 
restoration  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  at  the  Expo- 
sition. With  the  aid  of  the  remains  that  we  have  just  described, 
M.  Dubois,  bolder  than  Cuvier,  has  reconstructed  the  figure, 
muscles,  color,  and  all  the  details  of  the  outer  appearance  of  the 
Pithecanthropus. 

"It  will  never  recover  from  the  last  and  cruellist  misfortune 
inflicted  upon  it  by  this  ridiculous  and  unbecoming  exhibition. 
The  name  of  Pithecanthropus  erectus  is  hardly  scientific.  It  is 
not  a  '  Pithecanthropus  '  (monkey-man) ,  because  it  is  a  Javanese, 
or  an  ordinary  man  at  any  rate.  It  is  not  erectus,  because  it 
will  never  be  able  to  stand  on  its  feet  again." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   CENTRIFUGAL  GUN. 

WHAT  is  called  a  "centrifugal  machine-gun,"  the  invention 
of  James  Judge,  an  engineer  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng- 
land, is  described  by  a  correspondent  of  7 he  Times  (London) . 
He  says : 

"The  gun  is  a  patent  centrifugal  quick-firing  machine-gun  ;  it 
is  five  feet  high  and  weighs  about  five  hundredweight.  It  is  in- 
tended for  battle-ship,  earthworks,  and  garrison  purposes.  The 
motive  power  is  electricity,  transmitted  to  a  m  tor  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  gun.  The  motor  causes  a  disk  to  revolve  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed.  The  bullets,  which  arc  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  the  disk  at  the  axle,  travel  along  curves  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  circumference,  and  are  there  impelled  through  a 
barrel.  It  is  claimed  that  this  disk  will  rotate,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  motor,  at  the  rate  of  12,000  revolutions  a  minute,  and 
will  eject  shots  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  with  an  initial  veloc- 
ity of  .2,000  feet  per  second.  One  of  the  hicf  characteristics  of 
the  gun  is  that  it  will  maintain  a  continuous  fire.  If  necessary, 
a  shot  may  be  discharged  at  every  half  revolution,  but  in  prac- 
tise one  shot  every  fourth  revolution  will  bt  found  sufficient. 
The  bullets  are  spherical  and  measure  three  sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

"The  following  are  the  results  of  the  tests  already  made  with 
the  gun  :  Eighteen  thousand  rounds  of  shot  at  the  rt»te  of  3,000 
a  minute  have  been  discharged  from  the  gun.  These  shots  con- 
sisted of  nickel  steel,  some  of  brass  (as  used  in  France),  lead,  and 
chilled  metal.  It  was  tested  seven  times  privately  ;  no  motor  was 
used,  nor  is  one  yet  attached  to  the  gun,  altho  the  gun  is  con- 
structed for  an  electric  motor.     The  tests  were  made  by  means 
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of  a  belt  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  Under  these  conditions  the 
velocity  required,  and  which,  it  is  maintained,  an  electric  motor 
will  produce,  was  not,  of  course,  attained,  but  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  gun  was  fully  demonstrated.  A  long  range  could  not 
be  had  because  of  the  necessity  of  secrecy,  and  the  testing  was 
done  in  a  covered  shed  at  Blyth  dry-docks.  A  steel  target  three 
thirty  seconds  of  an  inch  thick  was  shattered,  the  disk  of  the 
gun  revolving  at  a  speed  of  2,  500  revolutions  per  minute.  From 
the  penetration  of  the  target  it  is  calculated  that  at  a  distance  of 
400  yards  a  penetration  of  a  similar  character  will  be  effected  of 
a  plate  seven  sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  under  the  influence 
of  an  electric  motor.  There  is  no  heating  of  the  barrel  ©f  the 
gun  because  of  the  continuous  stream  of  cold  air  which  is  im- 
pelled through  it  by  the  turning  of  the  disk.  The  disk  itself  is 
also  free  from  heating  on  account  of  the  special  bearings  on 
which  it  is  constructed.  These  bearings  are  a  highly  compli- 
cated mechanical  contrivance,  and  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
Parsons 's  turbines,  which  can  revolve  at  the  rate  of  22,000  revo- 
lutions a  minute,  and  Laval's  motor,  which  revolves  at  the  rate 
of  30,000  revolutions  a  minute." 


A   SAFETY   ANCHOR   FOR   LIGHTSHIPS. 

THE  difficulty  of  keeping  a  lightship  on  her  station  in  stormy 
weather  and  the  danger  to  navigation  when  she  is  shifted 
are  recognized  by  all  seafaring  men.  Buoys,  also,  often  drift 
away  from  their  stations,  and  so  deceive  the  mariner.  Such  ac- 
cidents are  due  usually  to  the  parting  of  the  cable  of  a  light  ves- 
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sel  or  buoy  in  a  heavy  sea  or  to  the  lifting  of  their  anchors  from 
the  bottom  as  they  ride,  moving  the  vessel  or  buoy  little  by  lit- 
tle far  from  its  original  location.  To  prevent  such  accidents,  a 
safety  anchorage  has  been  invented  by  George  C.  Stanley,  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.  Says  Marine  Engineering  in  a  brief  account 
of  this  device : 
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"It  consists  of  a  cable  counterweight,  buoy,  and  anchor.  In 
its  operation,  as  wind  or  wave  moves  the  vessel  from  the  charted 
position,  the  cable  and  counterweight  are  lifted;  the  weight  of 
cable  and  counterweight  is  then  suspended  from  the  vessel  to  the 
buoy.  As  the  strain  increases  the  buoy  is  submerged  and  forms 
an  elastic  loop  of  the  cable  with  a  continuous  strain  throughout 


the  movement.  This  allows  the  vessel  to  gradually  recede  witb 
the  wave,  and  as  the  tension  is  increased  on  the  cable  the  vessel 
comes  through  the  wave  in  an  easy  manner  and  presses  forward 
to  buffet  the  next  wave  without  any  sudden  stress  being  placed 
upon  its  fastenings.  The  forces  called  into  play  by  this  anchor- 
age are  opposed  to  one  anchor — the  buoyancy  of  the  float  and  the 
gravity  of  cable  and  counterweight.  This  method,  the  inventor 
believes,  makes  an  elastic  and  safe  anchorage,  and  allows  the 
vessel  to  be  moored  with  a  short  cable  in  a  heavy  sea,  with  the 
counterweight  and  buoy  almost  under  the  forefoot.  The  present 
method  of  anchorage  requires  a  very  heavy  cable  with  many 
fathoms  played  out  to  relieve  it  from  the  sudden  shock  produced 
by  each  succeeding  wave.  Fig.  1  shows  the  light  vessel  upon 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  with  the  greatest  stress  upon  its  cable  and 
anchor,  and  the  counterweight  lifted  from  the  bottom  and  buoy 
partly  submerged.  Fig.  2  shows  the  return  of  the  vessel  from 
the  receding  wave  and  its  readiness  for  the  next  wave  on  account 
of  the  elastic  tension  placed  on  the  cable  by  the  float  rising  on 
the  wave." 


THE    REAL   FAIRIES. 

AN  anthropological  address  dealing  with  fairies  seems  some- 
thing of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  These  friends  of  our 
childhood  have  generally  been  regarded  as  purely  creatures  of 
the  imagination  ;  but  Prof.  John  Rhys,  in  an  address  before  the 
anthropological  section  of  the  British  Association,  assures  us 
that  a  basis  for  fairy  mythology  may  be  found  in  the  former  ex- 
istence in  Europe  of  a  short,  stumpy,  swarthy  race,  which  made 
its  habitations  underground  or  otherwise  cunningly  concealed 
them.  These  figure  also  as  the  Nibelungs,  whose  doings  Wag- 
ner's operas  have  made  familiar  to  even  the  most  unimaginative 
folk  to-day.  Says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  (October  7),  writing  about  this  interesting  address  : 

"  [Professor  Rhys's  address]  was  a  fascinating  attempt  to  re- 
construct the  anatomy  of  fairies  and  to  show  that  the  true  key  to 
the  fairy  idea  is  that  there  was  once  a  real  race  of  people  '  to 
whom  all  kinds  of  attributes  possible  and  impossible  have  been 
given  in  the  course  of  uncounted  centuries  of  story-telling  by 
races  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination.'  For  instance,  altho 
fairy  women  are  generally  represented  as  delightful  and  beauti- 
ful beings,  some  of  the  tribes  of  men  fairies  are  described  as 
ugly,  and  fairy  children  when  left  as  changelings  are  invariably 
pictured  as  repulsive  urchins  of  a  sallow  complexion  and  mostly 
deformed  about  the  feet  and  legs." 

To  quote  the  professor's  own  description  : 

"They  [the  real  fairies]  were  hunters,  probably,  and  fisher- 
men ;  at  any  rate,  they  were  not  tillers  of  the  ground  or  eaters 
of  bread.  Most  likely  they  had  some  of  the  domestic  animals 
and  lived  mainly  on  milk  and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  together 
with  what  they  got  by  stealing. 

"They  seem  to  have  practised  the  art  of  spinning,  tho  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  thought  much  of  clothing.  They  had  no  tools 
or  implements  made  of  metal.  They  appear  to  have  had  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  which  would  imply  a  time  when  they  under- 
stood no  other  and  explain  why,  when  they  came  to  a  town  to  do 
their  marketing,  they  laid  down  the  exact  money  without  utter- 
ing a  syllable  to  anybody  by  way  of  bargaining  for  their  pur- 
chases. 

"They  counted  by  fives  and  only  dealt  in  the  simplest  of  num- 
bers. They  were  inordinately  fond  of  music  and  dancing.  They 
had  a  marvelously  quick  sense  of  hearing,  and  they  were  con- 
summate thieves  ;  but  their  thievery  was  not  systematically  re- 
sented, as  their  visits  were  held  to  bring  luck  and  prosperity. 

"More  powerful  races  generally  feared  them  as  formidable 
magicians  who  knew  the  future,  and  could  cause  or  cure  disease 
as  they  pleased. 

"The  fairies  took  pains  to  conceal  their  names  no  less  than 
their  abodes,  and  when  the  name  happened  to  be  discovered  by 
strangers  the  bearer  of  it  usually  lost  heart  and  considered  him- 
self beaten.  Their  family  relations  were  of  the  lowest  order; 
thev  not  only  reckoned  no  fathers,  but  it  may  be  that,  like  cer- 
tain Australian  savages  recently  described  by  Spencer  and  Gil- 
len,  they  had  no  notion  of  paternity  at  all.    Where  could  such  an 
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idea  have  originated?  Only,  it  seems  to  me,  among  a  race  once 
oil  the  level  with  the  native  Australians  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
a  people  in  that  stage  of  ignorance  to  have  imagined  a  race 
all  women  seems  logical  and  natural  enough,  but  for  no  other. 
The  direct  conclusion,  however,  to  be  drawn  from  the  argument 
is  that  some  race— possibly  more  than  one — which  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  folklore  about  our  fairies,  has  passed  through  the 
stage  of  ignorance  just  indicated  ;  but  as  an  indirect  conclusion 
one  would  probably  be  right  in  supposing  this  race  to  have  been 
no  other  than  the  very  primitive  one  which  has  been  exaggerated 
into  fairies." 

According  to  an  account  in  The  Press  (Philadelphia) ,  Profes- 
sor Rhys  stated  his  belief  that  this  "fairy  "  race  had  affinities 
with  the  Lapps.  He  assigns  certain  regions  in  England  near 
Norfolk  to  them,  as  well  as  others  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  wnere  there  have  been  found  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  a  dwarfish  race  before  the  Picts  came  or  the  Celtic  invasion 
set  in.  The  fairy  race,  or  "Mound  Folk,"  the  professor  regards 
as  the  remnants  of  a  widely  spread  race  of  no  political  signifi- 
cance, who,  however,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Celtic  im- 
agination. And  this,  says  7 lie  Press,  has  permanently  affected 
European  literature,  and  particularly  our  own,  for,  as  Professor 
Rhys  says,  take  out  the  fairy  lore  from  English  literature  and 
there  would  be  a  wide  and  unwelcome  void.  The  writer  in  The 
Press  concludes : 

"Whatever  science  may  discover  as  to  the  part  these  dwarfish 
people  play  in  civilization,  at  all  events  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  such  a  stimulation  of  the  imagination  of  our  forbears  that  the 
sense  of  the  weird  remains  with  us  to-day,  to  quicken  arc  and 
transform  the  commonplace." 


SQUEEZING  BACTERIA  TO  DEATH. 

TO  test  the  idea  that  bacteria  in  water  or  other  liquids  may 
possibly  be  killed  by  powerful  squeezing,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments was  carried  out  last  year  by  B.  H.  Hite,  chemist  of  the 
West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  was  found 
that  while  many  germs  may  thus  be  killed,  some  always  sur- 
vived, no  matter  how  great  the  pressure  ;  but  the  method  seems 
to  be  worth  putting  into  practise.  Says  7 he  Engineering  News 
in  an  editorial  on  the  subject : 

"  Of  course,  it  is  known  that  moderate  changes  of  pressure, 
such  as  occur  in  water  passing  through  a  pumping-engine,  for 
instance,  are  survived  by  bacteria  with  little  or  no  injury.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  higher  pressures  might  not  prove 
fatal  to  these  organisms.  The  human  body,  for  example,  en- 
dures with  little  difficulty  an  increase  in  atmospheric  pressure  of 
10  to  20  pounds.  As  the  pressure  increases  injury  begins,  and  a 
limit  is  soon  reached  beyond  which  one  can  not  go  and  survive. 
Similarly  fish  and  plants  in  the  ocean  are  known  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  pressure  at  great  depths. 

"To  investigate  the  effect  of  pressure  on  bacteria,  an  ap- 
paratus was  devised  which  is  described  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  having  produced  what  is 
probably  the  greatest  hydrostatic  pressure  ever  reached,  over 
450.000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  particular  object  of  these 
experiments  was  to  determine  whether  the  bacteria  in  milk 
might  not  be  killed  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  so  that  it  would 
keep  a  longer  time  without  souring.  Moderate  pressures  were 
first  tried,  but  appeared  to  have  no  effect.  The  pressures  were 
then  increased  and  notable  results  were  obtained.  Milk  sub- 
jected to  pressures  of  70  to  100  tons  kept  from  24  to  60  hours 
longer  without  souring  than  untreated  milk.  The  degree  to 
which  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk  were  improved  appeared  to 
depend  as  much  on  the  time  for  which  the  pressure  was  main- 
tained as  upon  the  actual  pressure  readied.  Pressures  of  90  tons 
per  square  inch  maintained  lor  an  hour  delayed  the  souring  of 
milk  from  four  to  six  days.  Complete  sterilization  of  the  milk, 
however,  was  in  no  case  effected  even  at  the  highest  pressures, 
and  the  milk  in  many  cases  acquired  peculiar  tastes  and  odors 
on  keeping,  indicating  that  certain  species  of  bacteria  were  killed 
while  others  were  not." 


Tests  were  also  made  with  milk  inoculated  with  disease  germs. 
The  first  of  these  ended  disastrously  with  the  bursting  of  the 
tube  containing  typhoid-inoculated  milk,  which  was  scattered 
over  the  room,  infecting  one  of  the  staff  of  experimenters  with 
typhoid.  The  experiments  were  completed  at  a  later  date  ;  but 
some  of  the  germs  always  survived  the  treatment.  Says  the 
writer,  in  conclusion : 

"The  net  result  of  these  experiments  was,  on  the  whole, 
therefore,  not  encouraging  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  practical  anti- 
septic process  being  developed  on  these  lines.  It  was,  however, 
found  that  milk,  meat,  and  similar  perishable  articles  could  be 
made  to  keep  considerably  longer  without  spoiling  as  a  result  of 
the  treatment ;  so  there  still  remains  a  possibility  that  some 
process  of  practical  value  may  be  developed  in  this  direction." 


THE   EARTH   AND    WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY. 

ACCORDING  to  the  daily  press,  M.  Willot,  of  the  French 
telegraph  department,  who  is  the  inventor  of  various  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  devices,  maintains  that  it  is  the  earth  and 
not  the  air  through  which  signals  are  transmitted  in  the  Marconi 
system  of  wireless  telegraph}-.     Says  the  Boston  Tratiscrifit  : 

"The  fact  that  neither  the  roundness  of  the  earth's  surface  nor 
intervening  hills  intercepts  the  signals  suggested  to  him  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  matter  telegraphed  left  the  masts  at  the  top  or 
bottom.  He  conjectured  that  it  left  at  the  bottom,  especially  as 
the  signalling  is  not  affected  by  wind  or  fog  and  is  improved  by 
giving  the  masts  good  electric  communication  with  the  earth. 
His  theory  involves  communicating  through  the  geological  beds 
in  which  the  earth's  electricity  has  the  same  tension,  the  idea 
being  that  any  disturbance  at  any  one  point  in  the  same  electric 
level  creates  what  would  naturally  be  called  a  swell  in  the  whole 
level,  leaving  the  higher  and  lower  strata  comparatively  undis- 
turbed. M.  Willot  proposes  to  tap  these  levels,  boring  shafts 
and  measuring  the  electrical  tensions  with  the  electroscope.  .  .  . 
The  French  telegraph  department  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
sink  shafts  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  the  electric  levels." 

The  same  idea  is  suggested  in  an  editorial  in  The  Electrical 
World  and  Engineer  (September  22),  in  which  the  writer  says: 

"It  is  wonderful  how  much  seems  to  depend  upon  the  earth  in 
Hertzian-wave  telegraphy.  It  is  common  belief  that  the  earth 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  the  air  or 
upper  world  of  ether  is  all-important.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  recognized  that  transmission  can  be  carried  con- 
siderably further  over  the  ocean  than  over  the  land,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  higher  conductivity  of 
sea  water.  It  is  even  stated  that  on  land  the  dryness  or  damp- 
ness of  the  soil  noticeably  influences  the  transmission,  and  ap- 
parently from  the  same  cause. 

"It  is  stated  that  Hertzian-wave  telegraphy  has  been  a  failure 
in  South  Africa  during  the  recent  war,  owing  to  the  general 
prevalence  of  bad  earth.  Not  only  is  good  earth  in  the  technical 
sense  difficult  to  secure,  but  the  long  desert  plains  are  most  un- 
favorable to  the  transmission  of  electric  waves.  What  is  ideally 
needed  for  their  transmission  is  a  highly  conducting  level  sur- 
face over  which  the  waves  may  run  without  absorption,  being 
continually  reflected.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  electric  mirror, 
the  waves  tumble  into  the  earth  and  become  absorbed,  as  well  as 
dispersed. 

"All  these  conditions  seem  to  point  to  the  ocean  as  the  future 
scene  of  utilization  of  Hertzian-wave  telegraphy.  On  land  we 
can  ordinarily  hang  or  bury  our  wires  and  be  content.  At  sea 
we  are  unable  to  maintain  metallic  communication,  and  where 
the  ocean  begins  the  opportunity  of  the  wireless  telegraph  begins 
also.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  lighthouses  along  our  coasts  will  also  be  Hertzian-wave 
houses,  and  issue  signals  day  and  night  to  the  shipping  within 
fifty  miles'  radius.  The  Steamer's  mast  will  then  have  two  func- 
tions left,  one  to  hold  up  flags  and  the  other  to  hold  the  antennae." 


The  Last  Sign  of  Life.— Living  matter  responds  to  elec- 
tric excitation  by  means  of  a  secondary  current  in  the  same  di- 
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rection  as  the  exciting  current.  The  same  matter,  when  dead, 
no  longer  responds,  or  else  it  gives  a  contrary  current  due  to  po- 
larization. This  positive  electric  reaction  proves,  according  to 
Mr.  A.  Waller,  whose  investigations  are  reported  in  Cosmos, 
that  the  object  experimented  upon  does  not  consist  of  dead  mat- 
ter. "The  phenomenon  is  a  general  one  and  characteristic  of 
living  matter  as  such,  as  may  be  shown  by  a  study  of  nerves, 
muscles,  the  retina,  the  skin,  the  liver,  etc.,  in  animals,  and  of 
leaves,  flowers,  roots,  fruits,  seeds,  etc.,  in  plants.  It  is  their 
last  sign  of  life,  by  means  of  which  we  can  recognize  at  once 
whether  they  are  still  alive,  and  even  measure  to  a  certain  de- 
gree how  much  they  are  alive,  and  express  this  fact  in  figures. 
The  experiment  may  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
object  investigated  is  connected  to  a  galvanometer  ;  its  own  cur- 
rent, proper  or  accidental,  is  exactly  compensated  for,  so  that 
the  switch  controlling  the  galvanometer  may  be  opened  and 
closed  without  causing  movement  of  the  needle.  This  switch 
being  in  place,  an  electric  current  is  sent  through  the  substance 
under  investigation.  Immediately  afterward,  the  switch  of  the 
exciting  current  is  closed  and  that  of  the  galvanometer  is  opened. 
This  shows  whether  or  not  there  is  a  responsive  current  in  the 
substance.  The  experiment  is  repeated  by  sending  the  exciting 
current  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  galvanometer  shows  a 
secondary  current  in  both  directions,  or  even  in  one  direction, 
the  object  is  living.  If  there  is  none  at  all,  it  is  dead." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTRICITY    AND    GRAVITATION. 

ELECTRICAL  phenomena  are  hard  to  explain,  and  in  order 
to  frame  consistent  theories  of  electrical  action,  some 
physicists  are  now  overturning  what  have  been  regarded  for 
years  almost  as  axioms  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
such  as  the  indivisibility  of  atoms  and  the  invariability  of  mass. 
The  former  dictum  has  been  cast  aside  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson, 
of  Cambridge  University,  in  his  now  well-known  hypothesis  of 
electrical  charges  in  gases,  where  his  study  of  the  phenomena 
has  led  him  to  conclude  that  an  atom  may  be  split  up  into  a 
thousand  corpuscles.  In  other  words,  as  has  already  been  noted 
in  these  pages,  the  atom,  or  smallest  independent  body,  of  chem- 
istry is  not  the  smallest  concerned  with  carrying  an  electrical 
discharge  through  a  gas.  In  developing  this  theory,  Prof.  R. 
A.  Fessenden  is  led  to  believe  that  we  may  explain  inertia  and 
gravity  by  electrical  action,  and  it  is  in  doing  this  that  he  throws 
away  the  second  of  the  dogmas  mentioned  above— the  invaria- 
bility of  the  mass  of  a  body.  We  quote  an  editorial  in  The 
Electrical  World  and  Engineer: 

"It  is  now  suggested  that  an  electric  charge  produces  a  local 
reduction  in  the  density  of  the  surrounding  ether,  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  existing  theories,  such  reduction  in  density 
would  account  for  gravitational  forces.  In  other  words,  each 
corpuscle  of  matter  resident  in  the  atom  acts  with  inseparable 
electric  charge  to  reduce  the  density  of  the  ether  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  consequently  each  atom,  molecule,  and  ag- 
gregate mass  of  matter  is  accompanied  by  its  reduction  in  ether 
density,  which  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  into  all 
surrounding  space.  As  a  corollary  of  this  proposition,  Professor 
Fessenden  concludes  that  the  mass  of  a  condenser  is  actually 
temporarily  reduced  to  some  minute  extent  during  the  period  of 
its  electrical  charge." 

Of  course  such  hypotheses  as  these,  tho  significant  of  the  trend 
of  scientific  thought,  must  not  be  given  too  great  weight  at  pres- 
ent.    Says  the  journal  already  quoted  : 

"It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  until  experimental  proof 
is  forthcoming,  such  explanations  can  only  be  guesses.  If  the 
mass  of  a  body  is  dependent  upon  the  total  electrical  charge, 
then  it  follows  that  whenever  we  communicate  a  charge  to  a  body 
we  alter  its  mass  and  weight,  altho  the  amount  of  variation 
would  be  so  insignificant  with  the  electrical  charges  at  our  ex- 
perimental hand  that  the  effect  might  be  beyond  all  hope  of 
experimental  observation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
explanation  at  least  as  simple  as  that  which  is  here  offered  will 
be  ultimately  found  and  accepted  for  both  inertia  and  gravita- 


tional force.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  also  that  elec- 
tromagnetic actions  will  be  involved  in  some  manner  with  the 
explanation,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  electrification  or  magne- 
tization seems  to  be  a  property  of  matter  as  inherent  as  its  mass. 
All  that  can  be  said,  however,  at  the  present  time,  and  until  fur- 
ther experimental  evidence  shall  have  been  secured,  is  that  the 
hypothesis  here  suggested  is  both  ingenious  and  simple,  and  as 
such  has  claims  to  be  considered  and  refuted  if  it  may  be." 


Petroleum  in  Japan.— The  importance  of  the  petroleum 
industry  in  Japan  is  growing  daily,  if  we  are  to  credit  T lie  Japan 
Times  as  quoted  in  the  Revue  Scientific? ice.  In  the  district  of 
Echigo  alone,  says  this  paper,  more  than  thirty  companies  are 
engaged  in  it.  "Several  of  these  have  a  capital  of  more  than  a 
million  yen  ($500,000),  and  the  whole  amount  of  capital  in  the 
industry  certainly  exceeds  12,000,000  yen  (about  $6,000,000). 
The  activity  is  such  throughout  the  oil-bearing  region  that  two 
of  the  principal  banks  of  Japan  have  established  branches  in  the 
cities  of  the  district.  On  the  other  hand,  in  imitation  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Russian  oil-fields  of  the  Caucasus,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  pipe  line  for  the  cheap  and  easy  transporta- 
tion of  the  oil  from  Echigo  to  Tokyo.  A  preliminary  survey  of 
the  line  is  about  to  be  made,  and  the  work  has  been  given  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Japanese  engineers,  Mr.  Miyagi." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Closed  Carriages  Unsanitary.— It  is  complained  by 
the  London  Lancet  that  London  has  no  open  public  conveyances, 
or  "flies,"  and  it  declares  that  the  ordinary  closed  cab  is  a  dis- 
tinct menace  to  health.  It  says:  "Closed  cabs  are  undoubted 
sources  of  infection  ;  microbes  infest  the  cushions  and  the  mats 
on  the  floor,  and  the  air  might  easily  contain  pathogenic  organ- 
isms left  by  a  previous  'fare.'  On  the  contrary,  the  fresh  air  to 
which  the  '  fly '  is  exposed  renders  its  equipments  fresh  and 
wholesome,  while  infected  air  could  not  possibly  linger.  The 
closed  cab,  be  it  hansom  or  four-wheeler,  is  frequently  '  smelly  ' 
and  '  stuffy, '  for  the  simple  reason  that  Nature's  powerful  cleans- 
ing agents,  light  and  air,  are  excluded  from  purifying  the  inte- 
rior. Again,  persons  of  a  decidedly  nervous  temperament  would 
invariably  choose  the  'fly'  to  ride  in  rather  than  the  hansom. 
As  to  the  latter  vehicle,  it  is  a  sort  of  death-trap  in  wet  weather 
when  the  'fare  '  is  completely  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  shut-up 
box  owing  to  the  window  fitting  closely  on  the  apron,  which 
makes  it  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  release  himself  in  emer- 
gency, to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  being  guillotined  by 
the  down-coming  window.  Even  when  the  hansom  is  not  closed 
it  is  a  risky  vehicle  from  the  fact  of  the  'fare  '  having  to  get  in 
and  out  between  the  wheel  and  the  horse's  hind  legs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  '  fly  '  is  a  much  more  safe  and  commodious  ve- 
hicle, offering  every  comfort,  being  easy  to  get  into  and  out  of, 
and  if  need  be  it  can  be  closed,  as  in  wet  or  cold  weather,  with- 
out much  trouble." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

At  a  recent  gathering  in  Boston  one  of  the  speakers  made  the  following 
statement,  as  quoted  in  Tlie  Age  of  Steel :  "The  century  received  from  its 
predecessors  the  horse,  we  bequeath  the  bicycle,  the  locomotive,  and  auto- 
mobile. We  received  the  goose  quill,  and  bequeath  the  typewriter  ;  we 
received  the  scythe,  we  bequeath  the  mowing-machine  ;  we  received  the 
sickle,  we  bequeath  the  harvester  ;  we  received  the  hand  printing-press, 
we  bequeath  the  Hoe  cylinder  press  ;  .  .  .  we  received  gunpowder,  we  be- 
queath nitroglycerin  ;  we  received  the  tallow-dip,  we  bequeath  the  arc 
light ;  we  received  the  galvanic  battery,  we  bequeath  the  dynamo  ;  we  re- 
ceived the  flint-lock,  we  bequeath  automatic  firing  Maxim  guns  ;  we  re- 
ceived the  sailing-ship,  we  bequeath  the  steamship,  the  greyhound  of  the 
sea  ;  we  received  the  frigate  Constitution,  we  bequeath  the  battle-ship 
Oregon  :  we  received  the  beacon  signal  fire,  we  bequeath  the  telephone  and 
wireless  telegraphy  ;  we  received  wood  and  stone  for  structures,  we  be- 
queath 20-storied  sky-scrapers  of  steel  Such  are  a  few  of  the  bequests  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  twentieth." 

A  NEW  acoustical  method  of  getting  a  ship's  bearings  in  entering  a  port, 
proposed  by  Arthur  I.  Mundy  in  The  At  hint  ic  Monthly  (August),  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  sound  under  water  is  approximately  con- 
stant, no  matter  what  the  atmospheric  conditions  may  be.  Three  bells, 
submerged  at  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  are  sounded  at  regularly  known  in- 
tervals, and  the  order  of  time  in  which  their  tones  reach  a  receiver  on  ship- 
board enable  the  exact  position  of  the  vessel  to  be  calculated. 

"A  German  scientist,"  says  the  London  People,  "has  discovered  that 
yawning  is  a  healthy  pastime  It  is  wholesome,  like  oatmeal  and  brown 
bread  Yawning,  it  is  said,  stretches  the  muscles,  maybe,  or  the  tendons  of' 
the  head,  sends  the  blood  to  the  jaws,  and  sharpens  appetite  and  intellect. 
It  is  a  cheap  remedy,  accessible  to  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  and  if  it  is 
as  efficacious  as  our  Teuton  says,  health  is  surely  within  the  reach  of  every 
one." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


HARNACK'S    SUMMARY    OF    THE    TEACHINGS 

OF   CHRIST. 

TO  determine  the  original  teachings  of  Christ  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  later  dogmas  of  the  church  is  the  central  prob- 
lem of  critical  New-Testament  research.  A  comprehensive  an- 
swer to  the  questions  involved  has  been  recently  given  by 
Professor  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  easily  the  most  influential  theo- 
logical professor  in  Germany,  who  declares  that  in  his  new  book, 
"  Das  Wesendes  Christentums, "  is  the  quintessence  of  the  results 
of  his  life  researches  as  a  theologian  and  an  historian.  His 
summary  of  the  original  gospel  proclamation  of  Christ  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

The  thoughts  which  constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  grouped  under  three  heads,  and 
each  one  of  these  groups  will  really  include  His  whole  message, 
presented  from  different  points  of  view.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
announcement  that  there  is  a  kingdom  of  God  and  that  this  king- 
dom is  about  to  come.  The  proclamation  of  this  kingdom  is 
based  upon  the  Old-Testament  predictions  and  is  unfolded  in  a 
prophetic  announcement,  colored  by  prophetic  language  of  the 
day  of  judgment.  It  culminates  in  the  announcement  that  this 
kingdom  is  now  coming  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  proc- 
lamation of  the  kingdom,  therefore,  presents  two  phases,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  which  this  kingdom  is  represented  as  something 
entirely  in  the  future,  and  according  to  the  other  it  is  a  present 
possession.  The  central  thought  of  Christ's  teachings,  namely, 
"the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  not  therefore  a  single  idea.  For  us, 
these  contrasts,  or  these  two  phases,  are  hard  to  bridge  over ;  to 
find  the  higher  unity  in  this  diversity  must  be  the  work  of  future 
generations. 

The  second  group  of  thoughts  in  Christ's  teachings  circle 
around  the  declaration  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  immeas- 
urable value  of  a  human  soul— a  phase  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  stamps  it,  not  as  one  religion  among  others,  but  as 
religion  itself  in  the  highest  sense.  Christ  has  exalted  the  ador- 
ation of  God  to  that  of  a  Father  of  mercy,  and  has  placed  a  val- 
uation on  the  human  soul  never  before  recognized.  In  these 
propositions  are  really  contained  the  whole  Gospel. 

The  third  group  of  Christ's  ideas  deal  with  the  thought  of  bet- 
ter righteousness  and  the  commandment  of  love  ;  and  this  group 
also  includes  the  whole  Gospel.  In  four  directions  has  Jesus  de- 
veloped this  thought — namely,  first,  in  that  He  has  severed  mo- 
rality and  moral  conduct  from  outward  mechanical  religious 
observances  ;  second,  that  in  every  question  he  has  traced  mo- 
rality back  to  its  real  roots,  that  is,  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart ;  third,  that  He  reduces  to  one  source  all  the  good  in  the 
life  of  men,  namely,  love  ;  and,  fourth,  that  He  has  found  in  hu- 
mility the  one  connecting  link  between  religion  and  morality. 
Love  and  humility,  in  Christ's  eyes,  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Jesus,  by  giving  expression  in  His  sermons  to  the  better  right- 
eousness and  the  new  law  of  love  under  these  four  leading  heads, 
has  described  the  circle  of  ethical  ideals  as  no  man  before  Him 
ever  did.  They  contain  His  ethics  and  His  religion,  spring  from 
one  root  and  are  united  in  one  source,  and  are  divested  of  all  ex- 
ternal and  particularistic  features.  Jesus  sees  in  the  exercise  of 
brotherly  love  and  mercy  the  real  exhibition  of  all  true  religion, 
and  this  was  a  phenomenal  advance  in  religious  teachings,  and 
was  the  establishment,  indeed,  of  a  new  religion. 

While  these  three  groups  embrace  rather  the  theoretical  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  He  also  brought  them  into  close  contact  with  the 
practical  problems  of  His  day  and  of  ours.  He  has  done  this 
chiefly  in  four  directions,  namely,  in  the  connection  of  His  Gos- 
pel and  tiie  world  in  general — the  problem  of  asceticism  ;  second, 
the  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  poverty — the  social  problem  ;  third, 
the  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  the  right  and  to  human  ordinances 
in  general  ;  fourth,  the  Gospel  ami  its  relation  to  labor — the 
question  of  culture  and  civilization.  In  addition  to  these,  but 
of  a  less  practical  nature,  must  be  mentioned  His  teachings  as  to 
His  own  personality,  and  the  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  church  con- 
fessions. 

In  each  of  these  departments,  the  Gospel  has  been  the  subject 


of  much  interpretation  and  much  misinterpretation.  The  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  even  Protestant  philosophers  such  as  Schopen- 
hauer and  writers  like  Tolstoy,  have  thought  that  the  Gospel 
teaches  its  adherents  to  flee  and 'avoid  the  world  ;  and  for  Tol- 
stoy at  least  this  feature  has  been  the  chief  attractive  feature  of 
the  Nazarene's  teachings.  An  examination  of  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Jesus  shows,  however,  that  He  did  not  teach  such  a 
world-denial  theory.  The  Gospel  is  in  principle  not  ascetic,  but 
it  does  demand  a  struggle  against  mammon,  against  selfishness, 
and  against  care.  This  struggle  and  the  labor  of  love,  in  their 
higher  unity,  are  the  only  asceticism  demanded  by  the  Gospel.  In 
the  social  question  the  widest  divergency  of  opinion  exists,  some 
claiming  that  Christ  had  a  full  social  program  and  that  this  is  to 
be  followed  ;  others  that  He  had  such  a  program,  but  that  it  is 
utterly  impracticable  ;  and  still  others  that  Christ  was  entirely 
neutral  in  all  social  matters.  In  reality,  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
draw  up  a  fixed  series  of  laws  or  regulations  for  the  management 
of  the  social  relations  of  men,  but  did  lay  down  principles  that 
are  adapted  to  bring  into  proper  relations  the  various  orders  and 
ranks  of  men.  Not  even  in  Buddhism  is  there  to  be  found  such 
a  positive  basis  for  the  solution  of  social  problems  as  is  found  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  His  commandment  of  love  for  one's 
neighbor.  In  this  respect  the  Gospel  is  really  a  social  message 
of  holy  earnestness. 

In  regard  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  concerning  His  own  person 
and  nature,  it  is  evident  that  He  appropriated  to  Himself  the 
Messianic  titles  and  functions  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament. 
But  as  to  His  relation  to  the  Father,  His  designation  of  Himself 
as  the  Son  of  God — this  is  His  secret,  and  one  that  no  psychology 
can  unravel.  Jesus  was  most  powerfully  convinced  of  His  divin- 
ity and  His  oneness  with  the  Father ;  altho  the  Gospel  places 
the  Father  and  not  the  Son  in  the  foreground  as  the  chief  fac- 
tor.—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   ENGLISH   CHURCH   CONGRESS. 

THE  fortieth  annual  congress  of  the  Church  of  England,  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  occurred  this  year  in  the  midst  of  the 
electoral  campaign,  and  therefore  attracted  less  attention  than 
usual  from  the  English  press.  The  assembly  was  opened  by  a 
sermon  in  the  cathedral  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Among  the 
chief  subjects  treated  were  the  relation  of  the  church  to  elementary 
education,  the  cathedral  system,  the  Reformation  in  England, 
the  Higher  Criticism,  and  war  and  the  church. 

The  London  Times  (September  25)  contains  the  following 
summary  and  comment  relating  to  the  more  interesting  features 
of  the  conference : 

"It  was  natural,  as  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle  remarked  at  the 
opening  of  his  presidential  address,  that  a  retrospect  of  the  cen- 
tury should  enter  into  this  year's  congress  program — a  retrospect 
of  church  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Neither  at  home  nor 
abroad  has  the  Church  of  England  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
record.  If  we  look  at  her  outward  organization  we  find  the  home 
Episcopate  almost  doubled  by  the  creation  of  new  sees  and  the 
appointment  of  suffragan  bishops,  while  the  increase  of  the  colo- 
nial episcopate  has  been  almost  tenfold,  as  the  'spiritual  expan- 
sion '  of  the  empire  has  kept  pace  with  its  material  and  territo- 
rial growth.  A  decennial  conference  of  the  whole  Anglican 
Episcopate  at  Lambeth  is  an  accepted  institution,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  the  chief  officer  no  longer  of  an  island 
church  but  of  a  world-wide  organization — alterius  orbis  Papa. 
At  home  the  standard  of  clerical  life  and  work  has  greatly  risen  ; 
vast  sums  have  been  spent  on  church  building  and  restoration  ; 
rare  and  slovenly  services  have  given  place  to  more  frequent  and 
more  decent  worship  ;  bishops  and  clergy  work  hard  and  are 
more  respected  in  consequence ;  and  the  Church  as  a  working 
institution  is  awake  and  not  asleep.  For  all  this  revival  Canon 
Overton,  in  his  paper  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  awarded  the  chief 
credit,  perhaps  with  justice,  to  what  is  known  as  the  '  Oxford 
Movement.'  The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  who  preceded  him,  gave  an 
interesting  and  picturesque  summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
church  and  the  growth  of  Christian  ideas  and  aims  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  claimed  for  the  church 
perhaps  a  larger  share  in  the  awakening  of  public  conscience  and 
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the  growth  of  'social  ethics  '  than  some  would  allow  ;  but  he  has 
a  right  to  infer  that  the  coincidence  of  marked  religious  progress 
with  improved  public  morality  implies  some  connection  between 
the  phenomena. 

"The  president,  in  his  inaugural  address,  had  indicated  what, 
in  his  opinion,  were  the  really  fundamental  questions  to  be  raised 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  congress.  Two  of  these — the 
Reformation  in  England,  to  what  has  it  committed  the  Church 
of  England?  and  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the 'higher 
criticism  '  of  the  Old  Testament — were  discussed  on  Wednesday. 
On  neither  of  them — perhaps  from  unwillingness  to  anticipate 
discussion — did  Bishop  Jacob  give  the  congress  a  lead.  The 
tenor  of  his  remarks  upon  the  higher  criticism  was  that  its  con- 
clusions should  be  received  with  caution  ;  an  attitude  borne  out 
by  the  discussion  itself,  which — notably  in  a  paper  by  one  of  our 
most  learned  Oriental  scholars,  Professor  Margoliouth,  of  Ox- 
ford— showed  a  decided  tendency  to  more  conservative  views 
upon  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  than  some 
of  the  '  higher  critics  '  have  adopted.  On  the  question  of  the 
Reformation  the  president  indicated  two  principles  which  the 
English  people  'will  at  no  price  surrender  ' — viz.,  the  continuity 
of  the  church  of  to-day  with  that  of  apostolic  times  and  the  '  ab- 
solute legitimacy,  nay,  the  painful  necessity,'  of  upholding  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  This  is  another  way  of  stating 
what  none  but  extreme  partizans  on  either  side  will  dispute,  that 
the  church  is  both  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  but  whether  the 
English  people  in  general  cares  as  much  to  insist  upon  the  for- 
mer element  as  on  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  open  to  doubt." 

The  Saturday  Review  (September  29)  is  not  enthusiastic  in  its 
estimate  of  the  discussions.     It  says  : 

"The  program  of  business  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  common- 
place, adapted  obviously  to  the  avoidance  of  such  '  fiction  '  as  the 
expiring  crisis  in  the  church  '  might  generate,  rather  than  to  a 
frank  treatment  of  the  questions  it  has  raised.  The  speakers 
were  eminently  respectable  and  unquestionably  safe 

"  Then,  it  is  the  end  of  the  century,  and  statistics  of  progress 
are  inevitable.  Anglicanism  makes 'a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,' 
especially  when  the  showman  is  such  an  accomplished  rhetori- 
cian as  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  All  the  items  of  spiritual  advance 
show  up  well  in  comparative  tables.  There  are  more  bishops, 
more  clergy,  more  churches,  more  communicants,  more  of  every- 
thing, in  fact,  except  ordination  candidates  and  clerical  incomes. 
The  outlook  of  Christianity  was  never  more  hopeful :  '  Her  ad- 
herents in  1800  were  perhaps  200,000,000;  to-day  they  are  close 
upon  500,000,000.  Not  in  number  alone,  but  in  vantage-ground 
of  influence,  she  has  grown  in  strength  :  the  Christian  nations 
now  wield  sovereign  influence  over  800,000,000  out  of  the  1,400,- 
000,000  of  the  world's  population.'  The  eloquent  bishop  poured 
out  a  long  series  of  such  large  and  comfortable  statements  to  the 
vast  delight  of  his  audience.  His  speech  makes  excellent  copy 
for  the  snippet*  newspapers  and  was  wonderfully  'effective  '  : 
but  thoughtful  men  will  read  it  with  impatience,  perhaps  even 
with  disgust.  There  is  a  worthier  religious  tone  in  Mr.  John 
Morley's  election  address  than  in  the  glib  optimism  of  the  Angli- 
can orator. 

"The  other  note  of  the  Newcastle  Congress  was  reaction.  It 
was  most  audible  in  the  discussion  of  Old-Testament  criticism. 
Professor  Margoliouth,  in  a  paper  described  by  The  Times  corre- 
spondent as  'extremely  brilliant,'  proclaimed  war  a  on /ranee 
with  the  '  higher  criticism, '  announced  its  defeat,  and  prophesied 
its  total  overthrow.  The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  congress 
must  have  fallen  very  low  when  such  declarations  as  these  could 
be  offered  with  confidence  and  received  with  satisfaction  :  '  For 
the  maintenance  of  Christianity  in  the  future  one  of  two  views  of 
the  character  of  revelation  was  necessary.  Either  we  might  look 
forward  to  the  ultimate  reestablishment  of  the  belief  in  verbal 
inspiration,  which  was  the  view  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Liverpool, 
or  we  might  hold  with  the  doctrine  formulated  by  Canon  Liddon 
in  his  last  university  sermon.'  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  neither 
Professor  Bernard  nor  Canon  Watson,  the  other  selected  speak- 
ers on  the  subject,  indorsed  this  astonishing  statement.  The 
latter,  indeed,  frankly  confessed  that 'he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  mistakes — historical  and  other — in  the 
sacred  narrative.'  The  solemnity  with  which  so  modest  aeon- 
cession  to  common  sense  and  common  knowledge  is  introduced 
indicates  the  nervous  conservatism  of  a  comparatively  coura- 


geous clergyman.  We  would  discount  the  roseate  prospects  of 
the  church  as  described  by  the  earlier  speakers  in  the  congress 
by  the  sinister  fact  of  intellectual  obscurantism  disclosed  by  the 
later." 


AN    EPISCOPAL   MINISTER'S   VIEW    OF    ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM    IN    FRANCE. 

"II  7E  recently  quoted  from  an  article  in  The  Fort  nig  fitly 
»  »  Review  (August)  by  Mr.  Richard  Davey,  showing  the 
view  taken  of  religion  in  France  by  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
(see  The  Literary  Digest,  September  1).  A  very  different  view 
of  the  French  Church  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fulton  in 
The  Church  Standard  (Prot.  Episc,  Philadelphia,  October  6). 
Dr.  Fulton,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  last-mentioned  journal,  and 
is  reputed  to  be  the  leading  authority  on  canon  law  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  coun- 
try, has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  year  abroad, 
largely  in  France.  His  attitude  toward  French  religious  mat- 
ters is  not  precisely  a  Protestant  one — it  may  rather  be  called 
"Old  Catholic."  He  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  medieval  church,  and,  still  more,  the  primitive 
church,  were  superior  to  modern  Roman  Catholicism.  He 
writes : 

"  Everywhere  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  religion.  I 
have  been  asking  myself,  therefore,  what  is  the  present  drift  of 
French  religion?  Well,  as  I  have  said  about  the  old  French 
gaiety  and  the  old  politeness,  so  I  am  constrained  to  say  about 
the  old  French  religion,  that  it  seems  to  be  passing  clean  away. 
Among  the  upper  classes,  religion  is  rather  a  matter  of  politics 
than  of  principle.  The  Monarchists  are  ipso  facto  supporters  of 
Romanism,  whether  they  believe  in  it  or  not ;  the  Republican, 
to  whatever  group  he  may  belong,  is  as  certainly  an  enemy  of 
Romanism,  and  Romanism  to  him  is  the  only  form  of  religion 
worth  considering.  I  suppose  the  intellectual  skepticism  of  our 
time  has  spread  even  more  widely  in  France  than  elsewhere  ;  and 
those  who  know  the  provinces  affirm  that  the  peasantry  are  as 
deeply  infected  with  a  spirit  of  unbelief  as  the  people  of  Paris. 
Of  all  that  I  can  personally  know  nothing,  and  I  must  form  my 
own  opinion  in  some  ether  way. 

"This,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  I  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  old  French  religion  is  almost  clean  gone.  Wherever  I  have 
been  I  have  found  great  temples  of  worship,  the  grandest  of 
them  dating  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries— that  is,  the  age  of  the  world  which  we  are  wont  supercili- 
ously to  call  the  Dark  Age.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that  dark- 
ness ;  and  when  I  look  at  those  majestic  shrines  of  Christian 
worship,  with  their  grand  simplicity,  their  massive  strength, 
their  spacious  loftiness,  their  lavish  offering  of  wealth,  and 
work,  and  art,  and  heart  to  God,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
that  dark  age,  as  we  call  it,  the  religion  of  the  people  must  have 
well  fitted  the  temples  that  they  reared.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
confound  the  Christianity  of  those  ages  with  the  later  Romanism 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  but  to  see  how  different 
a  thing  it  must  have  been  from  the  tawdry  Romanism  of  this 
present  generation,  one  has  but  to  enter  those  same  buildings 
and  to  see  how  they  are  used.  When  they  were  built,  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christian  praise  and  thanksgiving  was  offered  at  the  high 
altar,  which  was  the  center  of  the  worshiping  assembly,  and 
around  which  all  the  people  gathered  to  participate  in  the  great 
Memorial  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  Enter  those  same  churches  now 
and  you  shall  find  the  high  altar  deserted,  while  around  the 
aisles  you  shall  discover  chapel  after  chapel,  gaudy  with  tinsel 
and  bedecked  with  colored  statuettes  of  this  or  that  particular 
saint — vulgar  tawdriness  and  childish  triviality  deliberately  in- 
stalled where  majesty  and  glory  were  once  enthroned.  Now  I 
take  that  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  a  change  in  the  religion 
of  the  French  people.  When  those  temples  were  built,  Christi- 
anity had  not  lost  its  divine  simplicity  ;  and  now  hardly  a  rem- 
nant of  it  is  discoverable.  The  old  altars  are  forsaken,  and  the 
new  are  altars  of  fantastic  saints  rather  than  altars  of  Christ. 
To  this  it  is  that  ultramontanism  has  reduced  the  Christianity  of 
France  ;  and  when  one  visits  those  churches,  one  finds  that 
nearly  all  their  worshipers  are  women.     Outside  of  the  time  of 
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divine  service,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  women  praying  in  the 
churches,  but  only  two  men,  I  think. 

"Let  it  be  well  understood,  however,  that  the  new  Christianity 
of  Romanism  is  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  establish  itself  in 
France.  Wherever  we  went,  we  found  seminaries  for  the  educa- 
tion of  priests,  and  the  number  of  the  seminarians  was  astonish- 
ing. Nice-looking  fellows  they  were,  too,  and  every  one  of  them 
will  be  trained  to  the  submissive  obedience  which  Rome  will  tell 
them  is  the  greatest  of  all  virtues.  Every  one  of  them  will  be- 
come an  Ultramontane,  a  papalist  rather  than  a  Catholic,  and 
more  a  papalist  in  many  cases  than  a  Christian.  What  Rome 
teaches  they  will  teach,  and  what  Rome  bids  them,  they  will  do." 

Dr.  Fulton  offers  one  surprising  prophecy  concerning  Roman 
Catholicism,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  world.  Alluding  to 
the  late  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart's  denial  of  the  Virgin  birth  of 
Christ  and  his  profession  of  the  belief  that  St.  Joseph  was 
Christ's  real  as  well  as  reputed  father,  Dr.  Fulton  intimates  that 
had  the  professor  lived  long  enough  he  might  have  yet  been  de- 
clared orthodox  upon  this  point.  He  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  would  have  gone  to  him  ;  for,  in  Dr. 
Fulton's  opinion,  the  Roman  authorities  through  the  great  hon- 
ors which  they  are  encouraging  the  Catholic  world  to  show  St. 
Joseph,  are  perhaps  preparing  the  way  for  a  dogmatic  definition 
of  St.  Joseph's  real  fatherhood  of  Jesus,  as  a  parallel  in  honor  to 
the  real  motherhood  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     He  writes : 

"  Would  it  be  too  much  if  one  should  fancy,  as  the  late  Profes- 
sor Mivart  did,  that  the  authorities  of  Rome  are  preparing  the 
way  for  the  reconciliation  of  their  so-called  religion  with  science 
in  the  matter  of  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith?  The  professor, 
almost  with  his  dying  breath,  called  attention  to  the  exaggerated 
worship  of  St.  Joseph  which  is  now  encouraged  throughout  the 
Roman  Catholic  world,  and  he  asked  whether  no  ulterior  pur- 
pose lay  beyond.  It  is  not  so  long  since  Rome  declared  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  tho  the  child  of  human  parents,  was  conceived 
and  born  without  spot  of  the  original  sin  of  our  humanity.  No 
theologian  will  have  any  difficulty  in  seeing  how  easily  that  dec- 
laration might  be  carried  one  step  further  in  an  application  to 
the  Son  of  Mary  which  would  shatter  the  foundation  of  the  Chris, 
tian  faith.  Is  that  what  the  authorities  of  Rome  are  looking  for- 
ward to?  Who  knows?  If  it  is,  then  Rome  is  looking  forward 
to  apostasy  ;  if  it  is  not,  why  this  excessive  cultus  of  St.  Joseph? 
Why  does  one  find  his  image  everywhere  in  Romish  churches? 
Why,  in  short,  is  the  holy  man  of  whom  the  Gospels  say  so  little 
now  put  forward  so  conspicuously  for  a  worship  which  falls 
hardly,  if  at  all,  below  that  which  is  rendered  to  the  Mother  of 
Jesus?  How  these  questions  are  to  be  answered  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  answered  in  the  worst  sense,  then 
it  should  be  understood  that  in  many  and  many  a  French  semi- 
nary, young  enthusiasts  are  being  trained  to  preach  a  still  newer 
and  still  falser  Gospel  than  the  novel  Romanism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

From  an  opposite  standpoint,  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Cath- 
olic .Yews  (Roman  Catholic,  October  6)  says  of  the  French 
Church : 

"The  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  French  priests  has  always 
been,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  brightest  glo- 
ries of  Catholicity  in  that  nation.  It  is  to  the  noble  character  of 
the  main  bod}'  of  the  French  priesthood  that  the  church  in  France 
owes  her  present  influence  over  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  unjust 
and  discriminating  laws  which  infidel  governments  have  enacted 
with  the  aim  of  destroying  the  ancient  faith.  That  the  church 
is  still  holding  her  own  admirably  against  her  enemies  in  France 
even  Protestant  writers  admit.  A  splendid  tribute  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  faith  of  the  French  is  paid  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Chinch  Review,  an  Anglican  journal  controlled  by 
the  High  Church  party.  He  remarks  the  absence  of  external 
factors,  such  as  the  lads'  brigades,  mothers'  meetings,  parish 
teas,  and  other  expedients  employed  in  his  own  country  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  in  church  and  religion  among  the  people.  In 
France  the  whole  point  is  the  'spiritual  life,'  and  all  is  centered 
in  the  church.  Some  of  the  influences  to  which  the  writer  at- 
tributes the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  French  church  are  :  The 
magnificent  and  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  their 
religion  which  the  children  receive  in  the  Sulpician  method  of  the 


little  and  great  catechism,  and  also  in  the  guilds  of  perseverance 
which  the  children  enter  when  they  have  made  their  first  com- 
munion ;  the  immense  influence  for  good  that  flows  from  the  con- 
fessional ;  the  unmistakable  benefit  which  arises  from  strict  uni- 
formity in  faith  and  practise,  especially  when  faith  has  its  fight 
against  atheism,  immorality,  and  indifference  ;  the  way  in  which 
devotion  has  been  popularized  and  made  attractive.  He  in- 
stances the  popularity  of  such  devotions  as  that  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  teaching  personal  consecration ;  the  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  that  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  Finally 
this  influence  is  ascribed  to  the  consistent  and  virtuous  lives  of 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  : 

"In  spite  of  all  the  hatred  which  the  Liberals  have  for  cleri- 
calism (as  they  call  it),  they  are  unable  to  bring  home  the  faint- 
est scandal  to  the  priesthood.  And  that  the  clergy  have  borne 
this  excellent  character,  ever  since  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
surely  the  greatest  justification  of  the  seminary  system  of  the 
Sulpicians. '" 


THE   CHURCHES    AND    IMPERIALISM. 

WE  lately  called  attention  to  some  exceptions  that  must  be 
made  to  the  Springfield  Republican' s  statement  that 
"the  religious  press  is  a  unit  for  McKiuley,"  showing  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  press  is  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  Bryan 
and  anti-imperialism.  Still  another  important  exception  must 
be  noted.  The  Disciples  of  Christ,  who  rank  numerically  as  the 
sixth  denomination  of  the  United  States  and  who  during  the  past 
decade  have  made  the  largest  proportional  gain  in  membership 
of  any  religious  body,  are — so  far  as  their  opinion  is  reflected  in 
their  chief  journal — decidedly  opposed  to  the  Administration 
and  in  favor  of  the  Prohibition  candidates.  Other  Protestant 
journals  here  and  there — most  of  them  of  slight  note — are  quoted 
by  the  Chicago  New  Voice  as  opposed  to  President  McKiuley. 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
further  qualifying  word  should  be  said.  While  the  journals  of 
this  body  as  a  whole  are  strongly  inclined  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  present  policy  of  the  Administration  in  the 
Philippines,  it  appears  to  be  true  that  a  large  number  of  influen- 
tial members  of  the  hierarchy  support  the  Republican  program 
in  this  particular.  A  New  York  Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  T.  St. 
John  Gaffney,  brings  together  some  interesting  testimony  of  this 
nature  in  the  New  York  Sun  (October  7) .  Mr.  Gaffney  is  some- 
what sweeping  in  his  condemnation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  press.  "Few  of  these  papers,  "he  asserts,  "have  the 
approval  of  the  church  authorities,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
mere  political  organs,  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  These  papers  have  not  only  been  guilty  of  reproducing 
in  their  columns  lies  which  have  been  frequently  exposed,  but 
they  have  been  equally  guilty  of  suppression  of  the  truth."  He 
continues: 

"  For  a  time  these  alleged  religious  journals  were  violently 
agitated  by  irresponsible  statements  in  regard  to  the  desecration 
of  churches  in  the  Philippines,  but  they  never  mentioned  the  ut- 
terances of  many  distinguished  and  patriotic  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tics who  gave  fervent  thanks  to  God  that  the  churches  had  af- 
forded shelter  from  the  rain  and  the  heat  to  our  tired  and 
wounded  soldiers,  who  otherwise  would  have  slept  in  the  rice 
swamps  of  Luzon;  nor  did  they  inform  their  readers  that  these 
edifices  had  previously  been  occupied  as  military  barracks  at 
different  times,  both  by  the  Spanish  forces  and  the  insurgents. 
In  the  last  meeting  of  the  archbishops  in  Washington  the  subject 
was  deemed  so  unworthy  of  consideration  that  it  was  not  even 
alluded  to.  .  .  .  Monsignor  Martinelli,  the  apostolic  delegate  to 
this  country,  has  defined  the  position  of  the  church  upon  this  ques- 
tion in  the  following  language  :  '  There  can  be  no  legitimate  com- 
plaint over  the  occupation  of  churches  by  troops  in  time  of  war. 
According  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  we  do  not  hold  that  such 
quartering  forms  what  we  call  desecration. ' 

"Now,  what  are  the  views  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  regard 
to  the  pacification  of  the  islands?  On  October  ir,  1899,  Arch- 
bishop Keane,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  direct  from 
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the  Vatican,  authorized  an  interview  which  appeared   in  all  the 
newspapers  and  from  which  I  quote  the  following  extract : 

"'The  Pope  has  accepted  the  result  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  and  has  determined  that  the  priests  in 
the  islands  that  passed  from  Spain  to  America  shall  support  the 
American  Government  in  all  things.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
insurgents  in  the  islands,  and  they  will  receive  no  support  from 
the  church,  any  more  than  they  would  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  priests  in  their  revolution  against  Spain.  On  this  subject  the 
Pope  is  very  firm. ' 

"Archbishop  Ireland,  while  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  addressed  3,  500  persons  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Marquette  Club  in  Chicago  on  October  7,  1899.  He 
declared  in  no  equivocal  manner  the  duty  of  Americans  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  glorified  the  army  and  the  Flag." 

Mr.  Gaffney  also  quotes  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Father  Mc- 
Kinuon,  chaplain  of  the  First  California  regiment,  who  was  six- 
teen months  on  the  firing-line  with  his  regiment.  His  view  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  is  anything  but  complimentary.  Luna, 
Pilar,  and  the  rest  were,  in  his  opinion,  "horse-thieves,"  "mur- 
derers," "convicts,"  and  "all-round  outcasts."  The  Rev.  A.  P. 
Doyle,  editor  of  Tlie  Catholic  World,  wrote  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bol- 
ton Hall's  request  for  his  cooperation  in  an  anti-imperialistic 
movement:  "I  consider  that  while  our  country  is  at  war  and 
American  soldiers  are  being  shot  down  in  the  Philippines,  to 
institute  any  such  league  as  you  propose  is  constructive  treason." 
Mr.  McGaffney  quotes  the  following  recent  words  of  Archbishop 
Chapelle,  papal  delegate  to  the  Philippines : 

"The  anti-imperialists  of  this  country  who  go  to  the  extreme 
of  advising  that  America  should  retire  from  the  Philippines  at 
this  time  are  devoid  of  conception  of  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
expression  '  national  honor.'  To  retire  under  fire  is  un-Ameri- 
can and  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  There  may  be  even  now 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  good  judgment  displayed 
at  the  time  by  the  adoption  of  the  clause  providing  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  duty 
now. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  work  of  the  peace  commission  was 
unwisely  done.  If  we  had  not  taken  the  Philippines  Spain 
would  certainly  have  sold  the  islands  to  some  other  power. 
America  should  hold  them  rather  than  some  other  power.  We 
have  a  large  Pacific  coast;  therefore  we  should  have  strategic 
positions  in  the  Pacific.  The  islands  are  very  valuable  commer- 
cially, and,  above  all  things,  they  furnish  the  key  to  the  trade 
with  China.  I  firmly  favor  their  retention  by  the  United  States 
— their  retention  permanently,  if  that  should  be  the  best  advice 
derived  from  future  events.  They  should  be  ours  011  moral, 
legal,  commercial,  sociological,  and  religious  grounds." 

The  writer  also  refers  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  primate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  who,  in  an  inter- 
view in  Chicago,  published  in  the  New  York  Sim  (March  8, 
1900) ,  said  : 

"I  believe  it  wise  and  proper  to  retain  the  Philippines.  I 
think  the  government  which  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States  is 
the  best  government  for  us  in  the  Philippines.  The  Catholics 
do  not  ask  any  special  protection  or  privileges.  All  they  would 
ask  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  This,  I  believe,  we  will  enjoy 
under  American  government  in  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  else- 
where. The  Government  shows  its  inclination  to  hold  the  new 
possessions,  and  I  know  of  no  objection  to  that  course  among 
people  of  my  religion  on  religious  grounds." 

Important  confirmation  of  the  friendly  attitude  assumed  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  the 
present  American  policy  in  the  Philippines  has  just  come  through 
Archbishop  Ireland,  who  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  Rome. 
He  said  in  an  interview  reported  in  the  New  York  Sim  (October 
20)  : 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  repeat  what  was  recently  said  to  me  in 
Rome  on  this  subject,  and  I  do  this  all  the  more  readily  that  the 
eminent  personages  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  conversing  on 
the  matter  showed  themselves  to  be  in  no  way  unwillinj  to  have 
the  statements  made  by  them  become  public. 


"In  one  of  the  audiences  which  he  graciously  granted  me,  the 
Pope  said  : 

"'We  are  well  pleased  with  the  relations  of  the  American 
Government  to  the  church  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  American  Government  gives  proof  of  good  will  and  exhibits 
in  its  acts  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  respect  for  the  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  the  church.  The  reports  we  receive  from  bishops  and 
others  indicate  this.  Difficulties  of  detail  occur  as  a  consequence 
of  war  and  of  newness  of  complexions.  But  we  understand  such 
things.  We  have  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  the  spirit  of 
justice  of  the  American  Government,  and  believe  that  the  future 
will  not  lead  us  to  a  change  of  sentiment  toward  it.  Under  the 
American  Government  there  will  be  clue  respect  for  rights  of 
property  and  of  conscience. 

"You  will  thank  in  my  name  the  President  of  the  republic  for 
what  is  being  done. '  " 

Archibishop  Ireland  says  further : 

"The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  Rampolla,  on  my  telling 
him  of  my  conversation  with  the  Pope,  said  that  the  statements 
made  to  me  by  the  Pope  were  such  as  he  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge  and  belief  was  ready  to  repeat,  and  that  I  was  at  lib- 
erty to  make  them  known  to  the  American  people  at  large.  The 
Cardinal  said,  furthermore,  that  on  no  less  than  three  different 
occasions  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Vatican,  in  the  name  of  the 
Filipino  leaders,  to  have  opened  between  them  and  the  Vatican 
direct  official  relations,  but  that  the  Vatican  always  refused  to 
listen  to  such  petitions  out  of  consideration  for  the  American 
Government.  '  The  church, '  said  the  Cardinal,  'needs  in  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Government 
for  the  protection  of  its  rights  and  liberties,  as,  indeed,  the 
American  Government  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  church  for 
the  pacification  of  those  countries." 

Archbishop  Ireland  went  on  to  say,  speaking  of  his  own  obser- 
vations at  the  home  of  the  church  : 

"The  authorities  in  Rome  are  informed  to  a  degree  that  both 
astonished  and  pleased  me  about  matters  religious  and  political 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba  ;  and,  as  they  have  the  interests 
of  the  church  in  those  countries  most  deeply  at  heart,  and  know 
far  better  than  we  in  America  could  know  what  the  rights  of  the 
church  are  and  how  best  such  rights  may  be  defended,  Ameri- 
cans— Catholics  and  others — may  safely  accept  their  judgment 
of  things,  and  not  give  themselves  further  needless  trouble  about 
the  religious  conditions  of  the  Philippines  or  of  Cuba. 

"  As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,,  the  only  safety  which  the  Catholic 
Church  at  the  present  time  has  in  the  Philippines  for  the  posses- 
sion of  her  properties  and  for  the  lives  of  her  priests  is  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  American  flag  ;  and  all  this  is  fully  un- 
derstood and  fully  recognized  in  Rome." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  San  Francisco  Monitor  (Rom.  Cath., 
October  6)  is  apparently  unterrified  by  these  high  hierarchical 
pronouncements — even  by  that  of  the  Holy  Father.     It  says  : 

"Possibly  it  is  true,  as  Archbishop  Ireland  is  reported  to  have 
stated,  that  the  Pope,  in  a  private  conversation  with  the  St.  Paul 
prelate,  expressed  eminent  satisfaction  with  the  policy  of  the 
American  Government  in  the  Philippines.  If  so,  it  still  remains 
to  be  said  that  there  are  many  millions  of  American  citizens 
whose  sentiments  do  not  concur  with  those  of  His  Holiness  in 
that  matter." 


A  Religious  Anti  -  Imperialist  Argument.— Last 
week  we  gave  Dean  Farrar's  argument  for  imperialism,  in  the 
course  of  which  that  distinguished  writer  and  preacher  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  imperialism  is  a  natural  evolution  of  vital  and 
aggressive  Christianity,  and  that  war  for  a  good  purpose  is  in 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Rible.  The  other  side  of  the 
religious  argument  is  presented  in  /.ion's  Herald  (Meth.  Episc., 
September  12).      The  writer  says  : 

"That  'the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ring  with  the  clash  of 
conflict'  we  admit,  but  that  that  fact  is  sufficient  to  justify  war 
in  this  Christian  age  we  utterly  deny.  The  Old  Testament 
does  not  contain  an  absolute  standard  of  ethics  for  either  the 
individual  or  the  nation.  'The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. '  We  are  surprised  that 
a   Bible  scholar  as  Canon  Farrar  should   go  back  to  the 
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alphabet  of  revelation  to  find  a  moral  standard  for  men  and 
nations.  It  has  been  shown  with  painful  frequency  that  almost 
any  bad  practise  of  men  and  of  nations  could  be  justified  by  some 

teaching  or  practise  found  in  the  Old  Testament 

"But  Canon  Farrar's  effort  to  make  Jesus  Christ  approve  of 
war  is  even  more  absurd  and  irrational.  Here  the  great  Eng- 
lish preacher  has  lost  his  scholarship,  his  good  sense,  and  his 
judgment  in  the  desire  to  justify  England  in  her  too  frequent 
and  often  wholly  unjustifiable  wars.  He  says  that  Jesus  ap- 
proved of  war  because  He  did  not  condemn  it,  and  because  He 
once  used  a  metaphor  in  which  He  referred  to  '  the  strong  man 
armed  who  keepeth  his  pair  ce. '  Canon  Farrar  proves  altogether 
too  much.  Jesus  approved  of  war  because  He  did  not  specifi- 
cally condemn  it  !  Reasoning  on  that  basis,  we  could  justify 
any  sin  of  that  barbaric  age.  The  worst  system  of  human  sla- 
very the  world  ever  saw  existed  then  ;  it  was  right  then,  has 
been  ever  since,  and  is  now,  because  Jesus  did  not  condemn  it ! 
It  was  a  corrupt  age.  Gross  and  brutal  sin  and  licentiousness 
were  flaunted  in  the  face  of  Jesus  everywhere,  but  He  seldom  if 
ever  condemned  it,  or  any  phase  of  vice,  specifically.  On  Canon 
Farrar's  plane  of  reasoning  Jesus  justified  the  sin  and  rampant 
wickedness  of  His  age.  We  all  know  that  He  did  not — that  He 
dealt  in  principles  which  would  wipe  out  all  impurity,  greed,  and 
violence.  How  could  this  wise  clergyman  so  grievously  ignore 
the  unquestionable  spirit,  teaching,  and  life  of  Jesus?" 


FOREIGN   TOPICS. 


Present  Status  of  the  Presbyterian  Revision 
Movement. — Almost  one  half  of  the  presbyteries  have  now 
voted  upon  the  propositions  lately  submitted  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  last  May,  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  proposed  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
or  a  shorter  creed.  Of  the  232  presbyteries  in  the  church,  1 10  have 
been  heard  from,  and  of  these,  77,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  have 
voted  in  favor  of  revision  in  one  form  or  another,  according  to 
the  latest  press  statement.  Among  the  most  important  presby- 
teries voting  for  revision  are  those  of  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Council  Bluffs,  Detroit,  Erie,  Jersey  City,  Kalamazoo, 
Louisville,  St.  Paul,  Oakland,  Omaha,  Ottawa,  Peoria,  Saginaw, 
Syracuse,  and  Washington.  The  principal  presbyteries  voting 
against  revision  are  Allegheny,  Iowa,  Long  Island,  Los  Angeles, 
Princeton,  and  St.  Louis. 

7 he  Evangelist  (Presb.)  regards  the  question  of  a  considera- 
tion of  revision  by  the  General  Assembly  next  year  as  now  prac- 
tically settled : 

"  It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  the  question  of  revising  our  stand- 
ard is  in  no  danger  of  being  relegated  to  a  state  of  'innocuous 
desuetude.'  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  church  will  for  this 
time  slowly  settle  down  to  the  business  of  restating  its  belief, 
whether  by  revision  of  the  Confession  or  by  the  preparation  of 
a  new  and  briefer  creed,  or  both.  The  one  question  within  a 
year  or  two,  or  even  less,  will  be — How  shall  we  revise?  Hie 
labor,  hie  opus  est !  " 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

ALTHO  the  population  of  England  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  300,000  a 
year,  the  number  of  Sunday-schools  is  everywhere  decreasing.  The  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  writes:  "In  the  Church  of 
England  they  have  fallen  off  by  7,000.  The  Baptists  report  a  decrease  of 
7,000,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  4,200,  the  l'resbyterians  of  1,200,  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  of  3,000,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  of 
4,300,  and  other  denominations  complain  of  similar  losses.  The  figures 
given  show  a  decrease  of  32,000  in  one  year." 

THE  long-neglected  grave  of  Annie  Laurie  has  just  been  brought  to  pub- 
lic notice  in  England,  and  the  discovery  that  it  has  remained  all  these  years 
without  a  tombstone  is  attracting  attention.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  re- 
marks :  "Many  people  are  under  the  delusion  that  Annie  Laurie  was  merely 
a  figment  of  the  poet's  brain,  but  this  was  not  so.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Laurie, and  was  born  in  Maxwelton  House,  which  stands  on  the 
"braes  "  immortalized  in  the  song.  Maxwelton  House  is  still  full  of  memo- 
ries of  this  winsome  girl,  and  in  the  long  drawing-room  there  still  hangs  her 
portrait.  Her  lover  and  the  author  of  the  original  song  wa:i  young  Douglas 
of  Fingland,  but  whether  he,  as  is  common  with  lovers  of  poetic  tempera- 
ment, did  not  press  his  suit  sufficiently  or  whether  she  wished  a  stabler 
husband,  she  gave  her  hand  to  a  prosaic  country  laird,  her  cousin  Mr. 
Alexander  Ferguson.  They  lived  the  real  of  their  lives  at  Craigdarrock 
House,  five  miles  from  Maxwelton,  and  when  she  died  Annie  was  buried  in 
the  beautiful  glen  of  the  Cairn.  Lad v  Scott  Spottlawoode,  who  died  early 
in  the  present  year,  was  responsible  for  the  modern  version  of  the  song." 


OUR   COMING   ELECTIONS  THROUGH  FOREIGN 

EYES. 

OUR  elections  this  year  attract  more  than  usual  attention 
abroad,  as  the  result  is  expected  to  influence  more  or  less 
our  future  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Bryan's  chances  are  thought  to 
be  improving,  as  "  imperialism  "  seems  to  be  out  of  favor  with  a 
large  section  of  the  people.     Events  (Ottawa)  says  : 

"  The  Republicans  are  doing  their  utmost  to  sidetrack  it. 
They  are  trying  to  force  the  old  free  coinage  of  silver  issue,  on 
which  they  won  in  the  last  campaign,  on  the  public,  but  the 
Democrats  persist  in  keeping  imperialism  well  to  the  front.  The 
position  is  that  both  parties  want  to  fight  on  the  other  fellow's 
ground,  and  neither  is  willing  to  have  his  own  policy  made  the 
subject  of  discussion.  It  is  clearly  a  choice  between  two  evils. 
If  the  Democrats  had  no  free-silver  plank,  they  would  win  easily, 
and  the  Republicans  would  have  no  difficulty  were  it  not  for  im- 
perialism." 

As  the  reelection  of  President  McKinley  is,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
supposed  by  many  to  mean  a  policy  very  friendly  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  reverse  of  friendly  to  Germany,  great  interest  is 
shown  everywhere  throughout  the  British  empire.  7 he  Friend 
of  India,  however,  regards  the  trusts  as  the  issue  containing 
most  danger  for  President  McKinley.     It  says : 

"  As  to  the  trusts,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  abominate  them,  irrespectively  of  their  politics  in 
other  respects,  and,  if  it  were  really  believed  that,  when  in  office, 
the  Democrats  would  make  any  serious  attempt  to  put  them 
down,  it  is  probable  enough  that  many  Republicans  would  cast 
their  vote  for  the  man  who  undertook  to  do  it.  .  .  .  Tho,  in 
short,  trusts,  in  their  present  noxious  form,  are  probably  doomed 
in  the  not  very  remote  future,  their  enormous  wealth  makes 
them  secure  for  the  present,  under  whatever  regime.  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  while  Mr.  Bryan's  chances 
are  by  no  means  bright,  they  are  far  from  hopeless,  and  that  the 
silver  question  will  have  less  influence  on  the  result  than  is  ex- 
pected." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  thinks  that  "imperialism  "  can  not 
seriously  be  utilized  against  the  Republicans.     It  says : 

"We  have  already  proved  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  commer- 
cial nation  like  the  United  States  to  separate  trade  and  the  flag, 
to  share  the  'jealousies  and  ambitions'  of  other  countries  in 
commerce,  but  not  in  politics,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  everything  must  be  the  cannon's  mouth.  Mr. 
Bryan  does  not  answer  these  objections,  but  enlarges  vaguely 
on  '  the  self-evident  truths  proclaimed  by  heroic  ancestors. '  " 

The  Standard  (London)  thinks  that  "Mr.  Bryan  does  not 
consider  it  safe  to  carry  anti-imperialism  beyond  the  stage  of 
vague  rhetoric. "     The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  says: 

"  It  would  seem  that  McKinley's  chances  are  not  as  brilliant  as 
the  Republican  leaders  hoped  and  expected.  Many  little  things 
go  to  show  that  Bryan's  following  is  growing,  hence  no  stone  is 
left  unturned  on  the  McKinley  side.  Thus  Mr.  White,  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  in  Berlin,  denies  in  a  letter  to  New  York  that 
McKinley  is  anti-German,  and  he  asks  the  German-Americans 
to  support  the  President." 

The  Tageblatt  (Berlin)  admits  that  the  President's  anti-Ger- 
man sympathies  may  be  overrated,  but  thinks  that  his  attitude 
on  the  Chinese  question  undoubtedly  did  much  to  hinder  Ger- 
many, and  that  Bryan's  downright  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
will  obtain  many  German  votes  for  him.  On  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem, as  regards  the  United  States,  the  Tageblatt  says: 

"The  American  papers  are  bound  to  approve  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy.  The  Republicans  have  to  do  so,  because  they 
nmst  support  their  candidate,  even  if  he  is  not  '  imperialistic* 
enough.  They  can  only  hope  tor  a  more  aggressive  policy  after 
he  has  been  reelected.     The  Democrats  dare  not  object,  because 
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McKinley's  attitude  is  opposed  to  the  Chinese  war.  The  de- 
spatch of  more  vessels  to  China  is  variously  interpreted.  Some 
regard  it  as  a  concession  to  the  imperialists,  others  remark  that 
it  is  caused  by  the  necessity  of  using  the  land  forces  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Others  again  launch  the  sensational  news  that  the 
Government  is  forced  to  prepare  for  a  conflict  with  Germany." 

The  Boersen  Courier  (Berlin)  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as 

follows : 

It  is  difficult  for  the  European  observer  to  judge  which  candi- 
date deserves  sympathy.  If  the  Democrats  win,  they  are  not 
likely  to  depart  from  the  policy  of  the  party  now  in  power.  The 
political  development  of  the  country  prevents  that.  A  state  of 
some  seventy-five  million  inhabitants  can  not  retain  the  puritani- 
cal self-sufficiency  which  may  have  been  the  ideal  of  its  found- 
ers. America  is  rich  enough  to  afford  even  valueless  colonies, 
and  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  past  traditions.  New  times  bring  new 
ideals  ! 

A  Republican  victory  may  mean  an  increase  of  protectionism. 
But  nothing  is  eaten  as  hot  as  it  is  cooked,  and  McKinley,  the 
partizan  of  the  extreme  protectionists,  has  found  already  that 
McKinley  the  President  must  regard  the  interests  of  the  entire 
nation.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  the  Republicans  can  do 
more  harm  in  eight  years  than  in  four.  Worse,  however,  than 
McKinley's  protectionism  would  be  Bryan's  bimetalism,  espe- 
cially as  it  would  encourage  our  own  bimetalists.  A  Democratic 
victory  may  cause  a  financial  breakdown  which  would  affect  the 
whole  world. 

The  Journal  des  Debuts  (Paris)  believes  that  Mr.  Bryan  has 
successfully  pushed  the  silver  question  into  the  background  and 
that,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  imperialism  will  be 
the  paramount  issue.     The  editorial  runs  to  the  following  effect : 

Numerous  and  affecting  complaints  are  heard  from  the  ancient 
colonies  of  Spain  which,  in  bitter  derision  of  the  pretended  cause 
of  the  war  against  Spain,  are  still  denied  their  freedom.  The 
principle  that  Cuba  must  be  free  is  still  only  a  theory  ;  Porto 
Rico  has  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  economic  misery  ;  in  the 
Philippines  the  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
inhabitants  having  begun  a  struggle  to  which  no  ending  can  yet 
be  foreseen.  Thus  Mr.  Bryan  may  well  ask  if  the  United  States 
has  for  good  abandoned  those  ideals  of  government  which  distin- 
guished her  from  other  nations  and  which  added  a  peculiar  charm 
to  her  history.  President  McKinley  knows  well  enough  that  im- 
perialism has  lost  favor  in  public  opinion.  The  Democratic  can- 
didate has  been  received  rather  coldly  by  the  British  press,  who 
hope  that  President  McKinley  will  support  Great  Britain,  despite 
his  repudiation  of  entangling  alliances  and  his  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  Anglo-American  relations 
can  not  fail  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  elections,  especially 
as  the  Transvaal  War  has  created  in  the  United  States  a  current 
of  public  opinion  which  is  anything  but  favorable  to  Great 
Britain.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   ITALIAN    NORTH    POLE   EXPEDITION. 

IT  has  often  been  questioned  whether  the  struggle  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  is  a  game  worth  the  candle,  as  the  few  geo- 
graphical and  meteorological  lessons  which  are  learned  from  it 
seem  to  many  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  in  life  and  energy. 
Yet  interest  in  these  voyages  is  far  from  flagging,  and  the  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi  has  not  failed  to  obtain  his  meed  of  popular  favor 
by  his  recent  achievements.  The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam) 
says: 

"  Every  new  expedition  to  the  fields  of  everlasting  snow  is  for 
its  leader  and  his  comrades  a  piece  of  heroic  sport.  To  beat  the 
record,  to  plant  the  flag — whichever  one — at  the  winning  post,  is 
the  chief  aim.  Nansen's  record  could  not  be  beaten,  so  it 
seemed;  yet  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  went  37  kilometers  [23 
miles]  farther  !  Three  hundred  and  eighty-three  kilometers  far- 
ther and  the  goal  would  have  been  reached.  Until  lately,  only 
the  Northern  races  undertook  the  task.  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
Hollanders,  English,  Americans,  and  Germans  struggled  for  the 
honor.  Yet  the  Duke  has  recorded  no  mean  success  for  this  first 
Italian  attempt. 


"As  a  descendant  of  the  vigorous  chamois-hunter  who  founded 
Italian  unity,  the  Duke  inherited  his  love  of  adventure.  Since 
his  twentieth  year  he  has  climbed  the  snowy  Alpine  crags,  not 
as  a  prince,  but  as  a  genuine  mountaineer.  When  the  Alps  be- 
came '  too  easy, '  he  turned  his  attention  to  Mount  Elias,  and  his 
trip  to  Alaska  must  have  suggested  to  him  the  voyage  to  the 
North  Pole." 

According  to  Potitiken  (Copenhagen) ,  the  expedition  was  in 
greater  danger  and  suffered  greater  hardships  than  many  of  its 
predecessors.  The  Stella  Polare  was  badly  crushed,  and  would 
have  been  sunk,  had  not  the  ice  lifted  her  up.  Three  months 
were  necessary  to  repair  and  float  her  again.  One  of  the  subex- 
peditions,  consisting  of  an  Italian  naval  officer,  an  Alpine  guide, 
and  a  Norwegian  engineer,  was  lost.  Several  men  were  badly 
frost-bitten,  including  the  Duke,  who  lost  two  fingers.  The  Ital- 
ians are  naturally  delighted  wit,h  the  result  of  the  expedition. 
The  Secolo  (Milan)  says  : 

"The  Duke  has  not  become  tired  of  his  snowy  adventures,  for 
he  announces  that  he  will  soon  make  another  attempt.  The  na- 
tion which  has  given  the  world  a  Columbus  and  a  Marco  Polo  is 
still  able  to  show  the  old  spirit  of  adventure.  As  Nansen  ex- 
pected, no  land  has  been  found  north  of  the  eighty-fifth  degree, 
and  the  Duke  now  hopes  to  reach  the  Pole  by  means  of  sledges 
of  a  peculiar  construction." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says : 

"  What  we  need  now  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  sporadic  '  dashes 
for  the  Pole,'  however  brilliant,  so  much  as  persistent  and  con- 
nected exploration  of  particular  portions  of  Arctic  territory. 
Lieutenant  Peary  has  set  the  example  of  what  can  thus  be  done 
in  his  admirable  work  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Greenland, 
which  must  rank  among  the  most  valuable  tho  not  the  most  sen- 
sational performance  of  Arctic  explorers.  No  doubt  the  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi  will  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Franz  Josef  Land 
and  its  physical  characteristics.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  the 
very  considerable  credit  of  organizing  the  expedition  that  has 
advanced  farthest  in  what  has  been  aptly  called  'the  race  for  the 
North  Pole.'" — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POLITICAL   IMPORTANCE   OF  THE    PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

THE  Exposition  is  nearing  its  end,"  says  the  Journal  des 
De'bats  (Paris) ,  in  an  article  which  has  caused  much 
comment;  "it  was  a  pretext,  a  last  excuse  for  the  presence  of 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet."  This  paper  sympathizes  with 
the  Nationalists,  who  hope  that  the  financial  failure  of  the  Expo- 
sition will  cause  the  cabinet  to  fall.  But  has  there  been  finan- 
cial failure?  The  Manchester  Guardian  has  its  doubts.  It 
says : 

"It  does  not  mean  a  loss  to  the  French  Government,  for  it  is 
understood  that  before  the  work  was  begun  the  whole  cost — more 
than  a  hundred  million  of  francs — had  been  guaranteed.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  mean  loss  to  the  persons  who  obtained  conces- 
sions for  the  various  side-shows  and  then  sold  them  at  a  hand- 
some profit  to  the  joint-stock  companies  which  were  floated  to 
work  them.  Nor  does  it  mean  bankruptcy  to  the  proprietors  of 
hotels,  boarding-houses,  restaurants,  and  shops  in  Paris,  who 
have  already  profited  by  the  presence  cf  some  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  visitors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  end  of  August 
as  man}'  people  had  visited  this  Exhibition  as  visited  the  1889 
Exhibition  up  to  its  close,  while  in  June,  July,  and  August  the 
average  monthly  attendance  has  been  greater  than  the  entire 
population  of  Greater  London,  and  the  total,  swelled  this  month 
no  doubt  by  an  enormous  number  of  'deadheads, '  now  stands  at 
thirty-three  millions.  The  Exhibition  becomes  more  thronged 
week  by  week,  and  it  now  seems  possible  that  before  the  end 
comes,  on  November  5,  fifty  millions  of  people  may  have  seen  it. 
In  the  light  of  statistics  like  these,  failure  seems  incredible." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Chronicle  thinks  it  is 
a  failure  because  exorbitant  prices  were  exacted  for  concessions 
— 366,000  francs  ($71,000)  for  the  right  to  set  up  a  restaurant,  for 
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instance.  "People  who  have  lost  their  savings  in  these  ways 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  attribute  their  misfortune  wholly  to 
their  own  folly,  and  the  Government  can  not  hope  to  escape 
blame  for  its  failure  to  have  the  Exhibition  ready  for  visitors  be- 
fore the  summer  was  half  over."  The  Saturday  Review  thinks 
that  the  Exposition  was  bound  to  be  a  failure  because  it  was  un- 
ready when  opened.      It  adds  : 

"The  crowd  was  not  cosmopolitan,  but  composed  principally 
of  Parisians,  and  there  were  quite  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
satisfactory  show.  The  provinces  remained  stubborn  ;  English- 
men and  Americans— some  on  account  of  the  war,  others  through 
a  preposterous  fear  of  being  insulted — held  back  also  ;  and  thus 
the  foreign  element  came  to  be  represented  chiefly  by  impecuni- 
ous Germans.  .  .  .  But  danger  will  come  with  the  depression 
that  will  descend  upon  the  city  when  the  Chambers  reassemble 
and  when  the  Xatioualists,  seizing  this  excellent  opportunity  to 
attack  the  Government,  recommence  their  disquieting  campaign. 
How  far  the  efforts  of  the  anti-Republican  party  will  succeed  in 
provoking  tumult  is  a  question  that  time  alone  can  decide  ;  but 
should  the  friends  of  Captain  Dreyfus  keep  to  their  resolution  of 
clearing  up  the  'affaire, '  it  is  certain  that  the  country  is  doomed 
to  a  time  of  division  and  confusion." 

According  to  some  European  papers,  however,  the  attendance 
from  America  was  not  bad,  and  the  American  exhibit  can  not 
fail  to  increase  to  an  enormous  extent  the  reputation  of  our  peo- 
ple for  energy  and  intellect.  Comments  like  the  following  from 
Feilden' s  Magazine  are  quite  common  : 

"As  is  usually  the  case,  our  American  cousins  have  shown  re- 
source and  adaptability  in  dealing  with  unexpected  difficulties 
arising  in  connection  with  the  great  fair.  Finding  that  the 
space  allotted  to  them  in  the  Exhibition  grounds  would  hamper 
them  in  making  a  display  of  the  working  of  their  machinery, 
they  have  captured  a  large  area  at  the  Vincennes  annex,  run- 
ning, it  is  true,  the  risk  of  fewer  visitors — for  this  annex  is  a 
few  miles  away  from  the  main  show— but  fully  determined  to 
make  the  journey  to  their  machinery  exhibition  worth  while. 
And  they  have  succeeded,  for  all  who  went  out  of  their  way  to 
see  the  American  mechanical  side-show  agree  that  it  is  attractive 
and  instructive,  and  well  worth  the  time  necessary  to  see  it  and 
the  slight  discomfort  incurred  by  the  railway  journey." 

On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  has  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  small  interest  shown  at  first  in  the  Exposition.  There  is  lit- 
tle dissent  from  this  opinion  in  England,  altho  it  is  not  always 
expressed  as  drastically  as  by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  who 
writes  in  7 he  Speaker  as  follows  : 

"With  that  blundering  arrogance  which  is  the  mark  of  British 
tradesmen  and  British  officials,  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  was 
made  last  year  to  boycott  the  Exhibition.  The  result  is  that 
Great  Britain  is  boycotted  herself.  People  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized  world  have  come  to  Paris — especially 
Germans  and  Americans — and  they  hardly  ever  stumble  on  an 
English  product  or  an  English  thing;  to  the  cursory  visitor 
Great  Britain  is  nowhere,  and  only  'conspicuous  by  its  absence.' 
War,  ill-temper,  prejudice,  stupidity,  and  pride  combined  last 
year  to  make  England  indifferent  to  the  show  at  Paris.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  this — that  a  fair  sample  of  the  industry  of  the  world  has 
been  displayed  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  And  the  richest  and 
most  industrious  nation  of  Europe  stands  out  of  the  game  alto- 
gether, and  takes  a  place  hardly  so  conspicuous  as  Greece,  Ru- 
mania, or  the  Transvaal.  The  consequences  must  be  most  dam- 
aging blows  to  English  prestige  and  to  British  trade." 

"  In  one  sense,  the  Exhibition  certainly  was  a  failure,  "  remarks 
the  Berlin  Echo.  The  crowned  heads  which  had  been  so  confi- 
dently expected  did  not  make  their  appearance.  "Even  the 
Czar  stayed  away,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Xatioual- 
ists. Yet  he  announced  his  inability  to  visit  Paris  en  ce  moment 
in  very  pleasing  terms,  and  it  maybe  difficult  to  use  his  absence 
against  the  Government."  More  serious  is  the  economical  stag- 
nation which  must  follow  the  activity  created  by  the  Exposition, 
The  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin)  says: 

"The  Government  must  find  it  difficult  to  hold  its  own  on  that 


account  when  "closing  time'  comes.  The  strikes  which  are 
everywhere  in  France,  but  especially  in  the  seaport  towns,  arc 
no  reassuring  symptom.  None  of  these  strikes  are  of  as  threat- 
ening a  character  as  the  Carmaux  strike  a  few  years  ago,  yet 
leading  statesmen  can  not  fail  to  see  that  a  continuance  of  the 
crisis  must  have  serious  effects  upon  France.  Already  it  has 
been  shown,  for  instance,  that  the  strikes  of  dock  laborers  may 
result  in  diverting  a  part  of  French  shipping  to  Italian  and  Bel- 
gian ports.  Not  less  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  con- 
sider that,  when  the  Exposition  has  been  closed,  a  large  num- 
ber of  workmen  who  for  some  years  were  employed  in  this  great 
work  of  civilization  will  for  the  moment  become  idle.  The  So- 
cialist Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Milleraud,  will  therefore  be 
able  to  show  his  organizing  talents  by  distributing  the  surplus 
of  labor  once  more  over  the  entire  country." — Traus/ation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   CHINESE  COURT  AND   THE  CHANCES 
OF  A   SETTLEMENT. 

THE  proverbial  talent  of  the  Chinese  for  dragging  on  nego- 
tiations seems  to  be  amply  demonstrated  at  present,  and 
the  European  papers  assert  that  the  insincerity  which  has  distin- 
guished the  Chinese  authorities  in  former  periods  is  only  too  evi- 
dent now.  While  the  wish  for  peace  is  expressed,  and  offers  of 
amends  are  made,  we  hear  of  edicts  in  which  the  powers  are 
still  spoken  of  as  inferiors  and  vassals,  and  none  of  the  promi- 
nent Chinese  whom  the  ambassadors  regard  as  the  leaders  of 
the  anti-foreign  movement  are  as  yet  made  responsible.  Most 
Europeans  regard  the  Empress-Dowager  and  Prince  Tuan,  with 
their  most  prominent  advisers,  as  guilty  of  fostering  the  machi- 
nations which  culminated  in  an  unprecedented  attack  upon  the 
accredited  representatives  of  Western  civilization.  One  of  the 
few  prominent  men  who  doubt  their  guilt  is  v.  Brandt,  German 
ex-Minister  to  China.  He  expresses  himself  to  the  following 
effect  in  the  London  Financial  Chronicle  : 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  after  the  attack  upon  the  Taku  forts 
and  the  march  of  Admiral  Seymour,  an  imperial  edict  ordered 
the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  regard 
this  as  a  proof  of  the  direct  'complicity  of  the  highest  or  very 
prominent  persons  in  the  murder  of  the  German  ambassador. 
There  is  a  party  in  China,  formed  chiefly  by  English  mission- 
aries, who  endeavor  to  make  political  capital  out  of  every  just  or 
unjust  accusation  against  the  Empress-Regent  that  can  possibly 
be  brought  forward.  The  aim  is  to  hand  the  Emperor  over  to 
the  clique  of  Kang-yu-Wei  and  Sun-wat-Sen,  whom  the  mission- 
aries hope  to  use  for  their  own  purposes.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  the  disintegration  and  the  bloodshed  which  must  fol- 
low if  fantastic  intriguers,  such  as  the  so-called  reformers,  are 
permitted  to  exercise  influence. 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  (Cologne)  can  not  see  that  there  is  any 
evidence  from  the  Chinese  Government  of  a  disposition  to  come 
to  terms.  "The  choice  of  Singan  as  a  place  of  residence  seems 
rather  to  indicate  that  China  does  not  intend  to  make  peace," 
says  the  Cologne  paper.  The  Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin) argues,  in  the  main,  as  follows : 

However  much  Prince  Tuan  may  wish  to  hide  his  real  aims,  it 
is  now  possible  to  see  through  his  game.  He  knows  well  enough 
that  his  influence  at  court  depends  upon  his  success,  and  that 
even  those  grandees  who  are  least  inimical  to  foreigners  are  not 
anxious  to  make  concessions.  The  success  of  Li  Hung  Chang's 
tactics  in  dividing  the  powers  and  placing  China  to  a  certain 
extent  under  Russian  protection  has  led  to  the  revival  of  Tuan's 
influence.  Moreover,  he  has  destroyed  the  influence  of  the 
Southern  viceroys,  especially  as  these  are  not  in  perfect  accord 
among  themselves.  Hence  he  has  appointed  a  long  line  of  the 
most  reactionary  officials.  What  the  powers  think  of  this  does 
not  bother  him.  Kang-Yi,  the  worst  of  enemies  to  the  foreigners 
and  the  execut ioner  of  the  reformers,  has  been  appointed  to  re- 
organize the  administration  of  interior  affairs,  Tung-Fuh-Siang 
commands  the  army,  Prince  Chang;  who  led  the  Grand  Council 
in  recognizing  the  Boxers,  is  again  one  of  the  most  intimate  ad- 
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visers  of  the  crown.  No  doubt  this  success  of  Prince  Tuan's 
intrigues  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  report  of  the  Chinese 
ambassador  in  Washington,  who  assured  the  Chinese  that  Pres- 
ident McKinley  is  forced  to  seek  peace  for  election  purposes. 
With  Russia  and  the  United  States  out  of  the  way,  the  other 
powers  can  easily  be  divided  and  induced  to  make  cheap  terms. 

The  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg)  thinks  that  "the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, tho  willing  to  make  peace,  intends  to  play  the  part  of 
the  victor,  and  the  inaction  of  the  powers  assists  this  claim." 
According  to  the  Paris  Xouvelles,  the  end  of  military  operations 
is  not  yet  assured.  The  Southern  viceroys  have  been  ordered  to 
send  their  troops  North,  and  everything  indicates  that  Prince 
Tuan  means  to  try  again  his  luck.  The  Journal  des  Debais 
believes  that  peace  can  be  regarded  as  near  only  if  the  Em- 
peror Kwang-Su  accepts  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  proposal  to  return 
to  Peking  and  place  himself  tinder  German  protection  against 
the  Boxer  revolutionists.  The  Bangkok  Times  believes  that  the 
mandarins  in  Southern  China  have  been  induced,  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  present  crisis,  to  tell  their  people  the  truth  for  once, 
and  to  disregard  the  necessity  for  '  saving  face'  "  ;  but  fears  that 
only  great  firmness  can  induce  them  to  retain  this  attitude.  The 
Handehblad  (Amsterdam)  thinks  the  attempt  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  negotiate  direct  with  the  Chinese  ruler  may  yet  pro- 
duce good  results,  as  the  Chinese  court  must  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  already.  A  Central  News  despatch  relates  the  follow- 
ing : 

News  which  appears  authentic  describes  the  flight  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress-Regent  from  Peking.  It  appears  that,  dur- 
ing the  advance  of  the  allied  troops,  the  Empress  was  daily  de- 
ceived by  the  news  of  fictitious  Chinese  victories.  This  induced 
her  to  remain  in  the  palace  until  the  allies  entered  Peking.  She 
fled  with  the  Emperor  on  August  15  dressed  in  ordinary  woolen 
clothing,  on  a  common  Chinese  cart.  Their  attendants  were 
few,  and  they  lived  three  days  on  millet  only.  Altogether  it  was 
a  time  of  bitte'r  humiliation. 

•But  the  German  Emperor,  who  is  neither  insensible  to  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  in  his  own  land,  nor  able  to  ignore  its  im- 
portance, can  not  act  very  vigorously.  The  Germans,  to  a  great 
extent,  fear  isolation.     The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  : 

"There  are  probably  but  few  European  powers  that  would  be 
pained  if  the  march  of  events  led  Germany  into  as  isolated  a 
position  as  that  which  France  occupied  in  Mexico  thirty-five 
years  ago,  after  the  '  concert '  to  which  France  trusted  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Mexican  adventure  became  fateful  to 
France  ;  we  must  fear  similar  consequences  ....  It  is,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  understand  why  the  Government  refuses  the  ad- 
vantage of  expressing  itself  before  Parliament.  Only  in  the 
Reichstag  can  effective  speeches  be  made,  and  only  from  the 
Reichstag  will  public  opinion  in  Europe  be  influenced." 

Although  the  British  press  on  the  whole  endorse  Germany's 
attitude,  the  British  Government  appears  inclined  to  leave  her 
in  the  lurch.  The  London  Outlook  attempts  an  explanation  in 
the  following : 

"Undoubtedly  Germany  has  to  save  the  situation  for  herself 
and  Count  von  Waldersee.  Only  in  one  way  can  she  do  so,  and 
that  is  by  arriving  at  an  understanding  with  Britain.  She  ad- 
mits that  Lord  Salisbury  has  the  casting  vote,  and  her  very  ad- 
mission points  to  some  negotiations  on  foot  for  an  understanding 
with  this  country.  Germany  never  makes  such  admissions  for 
nothing.  A  cynical  Europe  could  wish  for  nothing  better  than 
to  see  her  act  on  her  own  responsibility.  Generalissimo  von 
iidersee  commanding  none  but  Germans  is  too  abject  a  con- 
tingency to  contemplate:  China  is  too  large  a  bite  even  for  a 
German  mouth." 

The  Spectator  thinks  that  if  Germany  has  ambitious  designs 
hidden  under  her  demands  for  genuine  reparation,  it  can  only 
be  in  opposition  to  Russia,  which  must  needs  drive  her  into  the 
arms  of  England.  T/ie  St.  James's  Gazette  warns  Germany 
that,  if  she  intends  to  make  war  single-handed  in  China,  she 
must  not  occupy  positions  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley.     Many  Eng- 


lish  papers  wonder  at  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  among 
them  the  London  Times,  which  says : 

"The  Americans,  it  is  said,  will  leave  their  legation  at  Peking 
with  a  guard.  In  fact  they  will  be  leaving  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  powers  with  whom  they  decline  any  longer  to  cooper- 
ate. They  must  know,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  no 
legation  with  only  a  guard  to  defend  it  would  be  safe  for  long 
under  a  Chinese  Government  which  proposes  to  rehabilitate  it- 
self by  placing  Prince  Tuan  and  other  '  Boxer  '  leaders  in  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  power,  and  is  busy  even  now  in  conferring 
posthumous  dignities  upon  such  bloodstained  reactionaries  as 
Chung-yi  and  Li  Ping-heng. "—  Translations  made  Jor  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


NORWAY   AND   SWEDEN. 

A  TURNING-POINT  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scandinavian  Union 
seems  to  have  been  reached.  For  years  the  Norwegians 
have  been  jealous  of  the  apparent  paramountcy  of  the  more  pow- 
erful nation  to  the  south,  whose  monarchical  predilections,  more- 
over, were  little  to  the  taste  of  the  more  democratic  Norwegians. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  complete  separation,  and  of  a  re- 
public with  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  the  poet  and  orator,  as  presi- 
dent. But  a  reaction  has  set  in.  The  Neuesten  Nachrichten 
(Munich)  says : 

"The  Radical  cabinet  of  Steen  suffered  a  severe  defeat  in  the 
recent  elections  in  Norway.  The  result  of  the  voting  shows  that 
every  part  of  Christiania  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Rad- 
ical '  Left '  into  those  of  the  Hojri,  who  are  friendly  to  the  union 
between  Norway  and  Sweden: 

"Before  the  election,, the  members  of  the  Left  harangued  the 
voters  whenever  and  wherever  they  were  able  to  get  a  hearing. 
The  former  president  of  the  Storthing,  Ullmann,  plunged  into 
the  fray.  He  is  usually  considered  a  most  effective  speaker  ;  but 
this  time  he  appealed  to  deaf  ears.  In  one  meeting  in  particular, 
where  the  financial  policy  of  the  former  ministry  was  the  subject 
of  the  speech,  there  were  riotous  scenes 

"Bjornsterne  Bjornson  and  the  Radical  secessionists  did  their 
utmost  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  ministry.  Their  paper 
maintained,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  Radical  ideas  had 
never  been  so  thoroughly  ignored  as  by  the  Steen  ministry  ;  that 
Norway  had  been  saddled  with  a  debt  of  205,000,000  kronen 
[$55,000,000]  ;  that  the  Radical  party  had  been  treated  as  the 
general  laughing-stock ;  in  place  of  performances,  the  ministry 
were  always  ready  with  empty  promises.  Where  there  was  no 
other  choice,  better  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  Hojri  than  for 
a  ministerial    Radical  candidate,  was  the  advice  given. 

"It  was  anticipated  [as  already  mentioned  in  The  Literary 
Digest]  that  Bjornson's  influence  on  the  election  would  be  con- 
siderable. It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  without  his  assist- 
ance the  Hojri  would  not  have  been  able  to  defeat  Steen.  A 
heavy  blow  for  the  Radicals  is  the  stand  taken  by  the  Socialists. 
Until  the  last  moment,  it  was  thought  in  ministerial  circles  that 
the  sop  of  the  eight-hour  day  would  win  the  Socialist  support. 
In  that  the  ministry  was  mistaken." 

Some  gains  were  recorded  for  the  Radicals,  but  the  paper  from 
which  wc  have  'quoted  regards  the  disappearance  of  the  Steen 
cabinet  as  a  "foregone  conclusion."  Not  so  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  which  is  informed  that — 

"  whereas  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Left  Party  (inclu- 
ding the  inspired  Dagbladet)  maintain  that  no  reconstruction  of 
the  ministry  is  necessary,  as  their  program  has  secured  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  others  affirm  that  there  should  be  a  reconstruc- 
tion, and  that  the  dismissal  of  Steen  is  particularly  desirable. 
The  newspaper  Verticils  Gang  goes  a  step  farther,  and  de- 
mands that  a  new  Left  ministry  be  organized  in  which  very  few 
of  the  present  ministers  shall  be  included.  The  state  of  affairs 
is  such,  states  that  paper, that  no  humbug  reconstruction  will  be 
tolerated." 

Ordinary  failure  to  fulfil  election  promises  concerning  minor 
issues  rarely  affects  the  electorate  in  any  country  when  political 
questions  like  this  one  of  union  with  Sweden  or  complete  inde- 
pendence can  be  used  to  influence  the  voter.     But  it  has  repeat- 
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edly  been  mentioned  in  Swedish  and  Norwegian  papers  that  a 
disruption  of  the  union  may  enable  Russia  to  attack  her  North- 
ern neighbors.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Free  Russia  (London) ,  in  a 
recent  issue,  in  which  the  presence  of  Russian  spies  in  Sweden 
is  mentioned,  we  find  the  following: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Russian  influences  have  been  and  are 
still  at  work  in  order  to  create  a  split  between  the  two  small  na- 
tions occupying  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  object  of  these 
endeavors  is  evident  to  everybody.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  appeals  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Norwegian  Radicals  made 
in  Russian  papers  for  Russian  autocratic  sympathy  and  aid  in 
the  endeavors  of  the  Norwegian  Radicals  to  break  the  union  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden,  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  in  the 
highest  degree  foolish.  Certainly  the  small  grievances  of  the 
political  parties  in  the  two  Scandinavian  countries  against  one 
another,  real  or  imaginary,  do  not  justify  an  appeal  to  the  most 
despotic  government  in  the  world,  which,  besides,  is  watching 
every  opportunity  to  seize  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Happily,  the  events  in  Finland  have  made  the  sepa- 
ratist movement  less  popular,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  love 
of  liberty  and  of  their  native  country  will  prove  stronger  than 
Russian  rubles." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


SIR    ROBERT   HART,    CHINA'S   GREAT 
FOREIGNER. 

NOT  since  "Chinese"  Gordon,  has  a  European  risen  to  such 
eminence  in  the  celestial  kingdom  as  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the 
inspector-general  of  imperial  customs.  He  is  implicitly  trusted 
by  all  the  ruling  classes  of  China  because  of  his  absolute  hon- 
esty and  his  ability  as  a  financier  and  tax-gatherer.  He  it  was 
who  succeeded  in  sending  a  message  out  of  Peking  saying  the 


situation  was  desperate,  long  after  the  foreign  ministers  ceased 
to  be  heard  from.  When  he  could  no  longer  send  news,  the 
worst  was  feared. 

In  Peking  also  lived  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  an  American  and 
president  of  the  Imperial  University  in  China.  Dr.  Martin  and 
Sir  Robert  Hart  were  intimate  friends,  and  in  his  "Cycle  of 
Cathay, "  a  book  recently  published,  Dr.  Martin  gives  a  pen-pic- 
ture of  this  interesting  man. 

According  to  Dr.  Martin,  Sir  Robert's  diversion  was  always 
music,  and  he  had  a  Chinese  band,  which  played  the  latest 
European  airs.  Sir  Robert  entertained  his  friends  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  his  house  and  beautiful  grounds,  and  from  six 
to  eight  there  were  always  tennis  and  dancing  on  the  lawns. 
The  contrast  from  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  Peking  made  this  spot 
more  than  ever  picturesque,  and  the  place  was  always  thronged. 
"It  is  indeed  so  pleasant  a  retreat,  "  Sif  Robert  once  remarked, 
"  that  I  am  seldom  tempted  to  leave  it.  Moreover,  my  work  oc- 
cupies so  much  of  my  time  that  when  I  have  finished  of  an  eve- 
ning, I  have  little  inclination  to  leave  my  compound  and  folks. 
So  I  live  here  almost  like  a  hermit  every  day  in  the  week  except 
Wednesday.  I  have  had  only  eighteen  months'  holiday  since  I 
joined  the  Chinese  customs  service  in  1859"." 

One  feature  of  the  house  that  attracted  much  notice  was  that 
it  was  lighted  by  gas  ;  it  was  made  on  the  premises,  for  Peking 
depends  upon  oil.  Another  thing  that  attracted  some  comment 
was  that  in  Sir  Robert's  den  the  desk  at  which  he  transacted  all 
his  office  business  was  so  tall  that  he  stood  while  at  work.  "I 
never  sit  to  my  work,"  Sir  Robert  said,  "as  the  air  of  Peking 
has  so  very  somniferous  an  effect  that  were  I  to  attempt  writing 
after  tiffin,  I  would  undoubtedly  fall  asleep."  Sir  Robert  lived 
in  Oriental  luxury.  Eight  servants  attended  every  dinner,  how- 
ever simple,  as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  maintain  the  high 
rank  which  he  held  as  chief  of  customs,  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  minister.  How  he  attained  his  position  is  best  told  in  his  own 
words.     He  said  : 

"After  I  had  been  in  the  consular  service  five  years,  I  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  Chinese  customs,  then  in  their  infancy.  Some- 
thing inspired  me  to  accept  the  offer.  One  thing  led  to  another, 
and  in  1861  I  was  made  acting  inspector-general  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Lay,  who  was  going  home  for  a  leave  for  two  years.  His 
resignation  followed  shortly  after  his  return  to  China,  and  I  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.  So  in  four  years  I  had  risen  to  the  high- 
est post  in  the  service.  The  position  was  not  nearly  so  impor- 
tant then  as  now  ;  since  those  days  the  Chinese  customs  service 
has  grown  to  such  colossal  proportions  that  the  work  of  detail  is 
something  incredible." 

Besides  these  duties,  the  Chinese  Government  frequently  called 
this  able  Englishman  in  as  a  confidential  adviser.  At  one  time 
he  averted  war  between  China  and  France.  He  had  tremendous 
capacity  for  work,  his  only  diversions  being  music  and  litera- 
ture. He  worked  to  the  din  of  a  brass  band,  and  when  his  work 
was  over  he  would  take  up  a  violin. 

The  Chinese  customs  are  said  to  be  unlike  any  other  in  the 
world,  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  as  head  has  been  a  law  unto  himself. 
To  the  Yamen  Sir  Robert  is  officially  responsible  and  submit;; 
full  reports,  but  that  august  body  has  such  confidence  in  him 
that  his  authority  in  his  own  domain  is  never  questioned,  1101 
are  any  of  his  acts  ever  disproved.  To  him  will  always  belong 
the  honor  of  having  brought  the  customs  service  into  greatness. 
When  he  went  into  it,  the  receipts  were  small  and  it  had  no  in- 
fluence. Its  revenues  now  to  the  Chinese  Government  are  enor- 
mous. 


SIK    ROBE  R1     II  \KT, 

Inspector-General  of  the   Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  in  his  office  in  Pe- 
king, 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 

A  Correction. 

Editor  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST:  Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  THE 
LITERARY  Digest  for  September  29,  in  the  article  (page  381)  entitled 
"Feeling  of  Americans  for  (Jreat  Britain."  The  writer  of  1  he  Westminster 
, Hi-  article.  Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke,  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston.  It  is  his  father,  Rev.  Stopford  A.'Brooke,  who  is  the 
eminent  preacher  and  writer  alluded  to  in  your  comments  as  having  left 
the  Anglican  communion  for  the  Unitarian  Church. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  John  W.  Day. 

Bishop  Huntington  on  Lowell's  Religion. 

Editor  of  The  LITERARY  I  >IG1 53  1  :  Having  read  in  'I'm:  LITERARY  DlGl  -1 

what  is  there  rather  scantily  said  bv  Mr.  Howells  of  the  "Religion  of  fames 
Russell  Lowell,"  1  am  moved  to  inquire  of  vou  whether  it  will  not  DC  fair 
and  just  to  reprint  a  speech  made  by  Lowell  when  minister  to  England 
at  some  banquet  of  s.-holars  and  authors.  It  was  an  admirable  piece  of 
eloquence  in  itself,  full  of  lire  and  force,  and  it  strengthened  and  comforted 
the  Christian  faith  of  thousandsof  believers  on  bol  h  sides  of  the  sea.  There 
would  be  no  doubt  anvwherc  that  il  uttered  sincerely  a  faith  in  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Bible,  while  deploring  if  not  rebuking  the  modern  literature  of 
disbelief.  The  correctness  of  the  report  of  it  was,  I  think,  never  questioned. 
My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lowell  in  Cambridge  warrants  me  in  saying 
that  the  speech  represented  the  reverent  habit  of  his  mind. 

Respectfully, 

C  I).  Huntington, 
Syracuse,  October  13. 
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0-flmfo 


Marvelous  Reproducer  of  Sound. 

Unlike  Anything  You  Have 

Ever  Heard. 


Zon=o=phone  Records 

Made  by  an  entirely  new  process,  ac- 
cidentally discovered  within  the  past 
few  months,  whereby  myriads  of  sound 
vibrations  entirely  lost  by  all  other 
known  processes  are  faithfully  recorded, 
giving  results  hardly  hoped  for. 

You  can  have  no  conception  of  what 
these  reproductions  are  without  hearing 
the  Zon-o-phone. 


If  you  are  not  convenient  to  a  dealer  in 
Zon-o-phones,  send  to  us  for  particulars  as 
to  how  you  can  secure  the  instrument  on 
approval,  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  on 
instalments. 


Zon-o-phones  from  $8  to  $25. 
Records  50  cents  each. 

BRANCHES ; 
Chicago,  161  State  St. 

Philadelphia.  13  N.  9th  St. 
Boston,  178  Tremont  St. 

Providence,  457  Westminster  St. 
Cincinnati,  21  and  23  W.  6th  St. 

Denver,  Colo.,  1509  Tremoni  St. 

National  Gram-o-phone  Corporation 

874  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


FOREIGN    POSSIBILITIES   OF 
AMERICAN   COMMERCE. 

Consul  Stowe  writes  from  Cape  Town  June  1, 

1900,  as  follows  : 

The  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  was  an  anom- 
alous one.  The  disappearance  to  a  large  extent 
of  the  various  plagues  and  pests  with  which 
South  Africa  had  been  afflicted  in  the  three  imme- 
diate past  years  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  farmer, 
and,  while  the  agricultural  resources  of  this 
country  are  limited  on  account  of  the  aridity  of 
the  soil  and  the  small  amount  of  land  tilled,  ow- 
ing to  the  lassitude  of  the  occupants,  still  good 
crops  were  anticipated,  and  the  indications  were 
most  satisfactory.  With  the  advent  of  war  came 
opposite  conditions.  The  crops,  particularly  in 
the  Boer  states,  were  left  to  a  large  extent  un- 
harvested.  War  closed  the  ports  of  the  British 
colonies  to  importations  for  these  states,  entail- 
ing depression  of  business  in  general,  both  in  Boer 
and  English  territory.  The  Uitlander  refugees 
came  to  the  British  colonies  for  protection  and  a 
temporary  home.  Many  were  able  to  settle  there 
and  establish  themselves  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  a  very  large  number  were  cared  for  by  Brit- 
ish hospitality  and  charity,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  found  employment  in  various  vocations. 
These  added  materially  to  the  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies. 

The  only  bright  side  of  the  picture,  if  bright 
side  it  may  be  called,  is  the  necessity  that  the 
war  has  created  for  imports  of  foodstuffs,  etc. 
In  these  lines,  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
Australasia  and  the  Argentine  Republic  have  bene- 
fited ;  Australasia  more  particularly  in  frozen 
meats  and  butter,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
cereals,  horses,  and  slaughter  cattle  on  the  hoof. 

I  regretted  to  learn  that  the  United  States  could 
not  provide  saddles  of  the  desired  qualitv  and  in 
the  desired  numbers.  Canada  furnished  one 
thousand  and  England  many  thousands.  The 
British  and  South  African  Gazette  stated  that  on 
January  1,  1900,  the  approximate  purchases  of  cer- 
tain goods  on  behalf  of  the  military  authorities 
were  :  Preserved  meats,  12,000,000  pounds ;  bis- 
cuits, 12,000,000  pounds  ;  coffee,  400,000  pounds  ;  tea, 
200,000  pounds ;  sugar,  2,000,000  pounds ;  com- 
pressed vegetables,  800,000  pounds;  salt,  400,000 
pounds ;  tinned  meat  and  vegetables,  cooked  to- 
gether, 2,000,000  pounds  ;  condensed  milk,  360,000 
tins  ;  jam,  1,450,000  pounds  ;  rum,  80,000  gallons  ; 
whisky,  12,000  bottles  ;  port,  32,000  bottles  ;  lime 
juice,  40,000  pounds  ;  alum,  80  tons  ;  tobacco,   40,- 

000  pounds ;  carbolic-acid  powder,  6,000  pounds  ; 
chlorid  of  lime,  20  tons ;  candles,  80,000  pounds  , 
hay,  25,000  tons;  oats,  31,000  tons;  disinfecting 
powder,  20  tons;  bran,  3,000  tons.  And  these 
items  are  only  a  few  of  the  many.     From  January 

1  to  the  present  writing,  the  list  of  supplies  fur- 
nished has  not  been  issued,  but  one  may  imagine 
the  enormous  quantity  needed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  the  line  of  canned  meats,  the  de- 
mand was  so  large  that  the  United  States  packers 
were  not  in  position  to  fill  all  orders  that  came  to 
them.  I  am  informed  that  over  4,000,000  pounds  of 
tinned  meats  were  shipped  from  the  United  States 
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Pianos 
On  Trial 


Where  no  dealer  sells 
them  we  will  ship  a 
piano  at  our  expense 
for  trial  in  your  home, 
not  to  be  kept  unless 
it  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Easy  payments 
giving  3  years  to  com- 
plete purchase  if  desired.  We  will  send  cata- 
logue, a  list  of  lowest  prices,  fully  describe 
our  Easy  Payment  Plans,  and  write  a  personal 
letter  showing  how  easy  and  safe  it  is  for  you 
to  buy  a  piano  direct  from  our  factory,  even 
though  you  live  3000  miles  away.  A  postal 
card  will  secure  you  valuable  information 
about  piano-buying,  and  may  save  you  $100. 
Old  pianos  taken  in  exchange.    Write  to-day. 

1VERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO. 

"i  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


MUSIC  BOXES 


Are  Superior  to  all  Others 

and  are  the  Ideal  Music 

Boxes  for  the  Home. 


No   Pins  or   Projections  to 
Break  Off. 


Were  it  possible  to  reproduce  in  print 
the  marvelous  Sweetness,  Harmony 
and  Volume  of  tone  which  character- 
izes our 

1900  Stella  Grand 

we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  convinc- 
ing every  reader  that  it  is  absolutely 
without  equal.  We  cannot  give  an 
adequate  description,  nor  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  this  beautiful  piece 
of  mechanism  with  printer's  ink.  You 
must  hear  and  see  it  to  appreciate  it. 
In  justice  to  yourself,  you  should  not 
purchase  a  music  box  without  first 
listening  to  the  STELLA.  It  can  be 
found  on  sale  in  every  city  of  impor- 
tance throughout  the  country.  Where 
we  have  no  agent  will  send  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  satisfactory  references  or 
guarantee.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will 
tell  you  where  you  can  hear  it.  It 
plays  with  feeling,  as  if  the  notes  were 
struck  by  a  master  hand,  and  with  a 
precision  and  accuracy  which  ie  simply 
wonderful. 

The  STELLA  MUSIC  BOX  plays 
any  tune  and  any  number  of  tunes,  and 
is  the  only  music  b"x  using  smooth 
steel  tune  sheets. 


Write    frr    Illustrated    catalogue    of    twenty 
different  styles  and  sizes  free. 

Jacot  Music  Box  Co. 


59  un;on  square. 


HM  YORK. 


Head.-rs  of  The  Litlrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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If  it' 


Babbitt's 

It's  Best 


If  it's  Babbitt's  Best  Soap,  you're 
sure  it's  all  n  laundry  soap  can  be. 


If  it's  Babbitt's 


1776     Soap 


Powder,  you've  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  soap,  with  the  highest  cleaning 
and  purifying  qualities — it's  entirely 
harmless  and  does  the  most  work. 


If  it's  Babbitt's  Pure  Potash 

or  Lye,  you've  the  greatest  necessary 
strength — it's  all  a  lye  should  be.  Abso- 
lute uniformity. 


If  it's  Babbitt's  Best  Baking 
Powder,  you're  sure  of  its  safety, 
purity,and  surpassing  leavening  strength. 

Hade  by  B.  T.  Babbitt.  New  York 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
fashionable  linen  goods.  The  most  con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.     A  box  of  10  collars, 
,  or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  cts.     By  mall  30  cts. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
1  stamps.     Give  size  and  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  id,  Boston,  Mass. 


to  England  and  there  rebranded  "Shamrock  "  and 
shipped  to  this  colony.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  correct  statement  of  imports 
can  not  be  presented  in  this  report,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  great  mass  of  the  importations  from 
all  countries  for  the  direct  use  and  consumption 
of  the  imperial  armies  entered  without  payment 
of  duties,  and  even  without  passing-  through  the 
customs.  It  is  understood  that  the  large  pur- 
chases of  foodstuffs  and  materials  from  the 
United  States  by  Great  Britain  and  sent  out  by 
(the  latter  in  transports  to  South  Africa  will  be 
credited  in  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  as 
exports  to  Great  Britain. 

The  average  of  imports  from  the  United  States 
has  been  maintained,  even  with  non-purchase  of 
the  many  lines  of  goods  that  went  to  swell  the 
imports  of  1898.  When  the  war  is  over,  an  interim 
may  be  expected  during  which  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty will  exist  as  to  the  modus  operandi of  the 
British  Government,  either  in  the  direct  control 
of  conquered  territory  or  only  quasi  control  ;  but 
when  all  questions  for  the  future  guidance  of 
affairs  are  settled,  when  many  of  those  who  have 
left  the  country  return,  when  the  gold  and  dia- 
mond mines  are  again  in  operation,  yielding  more 
largely  than  ever,  and  when  the  agricultural  re- 
sources are  better  developed,  the  outlook  will  be 
bright,  and  the  country  will  witness  an  advance 
in  business  never  before  experienced.  There  will 
be  an  impetus  given  to  the  importation  of  goods 
of  all  kinds,  not  only  in  order  to  restore  stocks  to 
their  original  quantities,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  increase  of  capital. 

b'or  that  time,  the  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  the  United  State  should  prepare,  not  by  flood- 
ing the  country  with  circulars  and  price-lists,  but 
by  sending  men,  or  by  working  through  the  ex- 
port commission  houses  of  the  United  States 
which  have  men  here  constantly  and  are  subject 
only  to  the  criticism  that  they  perhaps  represent 
too  many  lines  of  goods  to  do  justice  to  all,  or 
that  they  are  unable,  in  justice  to  older  clients,  to 
represent  similar  lines  of  goods  produced  by  dif- 
ferent manufacturers.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  export  commission  houses  will  ever  en- 
deavor to  become  salesmen  for  coal-storage,  min- 
ing, electric-light,  street-car,  or  other  outfits,  and 
heavy  machinery  sueh  as  steam-railway  supplies, 
rolling  stock,  and  many  other  articles  of  great 
bulk,  for  they  have  enough  to  do  in  the  lines  of 
smaller  goods  and  food  supplies. 


DA*TE      TASSO 


MURILLO     ANGELO    RAPHAEL 
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EVERY    GENUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR   BUTTON 

be  ii. 11  n i-  "  Krementz"  stamped  on  the  back, shov- 
ing quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears 
some  solid  button*.  Beware  01  Imitations,  You  get  a 
iww  one  without  charge  In  case  a  genuine  Krementa 
button  ih  damaged  from  any  cause.  Bp«  lal  styles  for 
Ladles'  Shirt  Waists  and 
Children's  Dresses.  Bold 
liy  all  Jewelers.  Tin-si((r> 
I  of  n  Collar  Minion  free 
on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 
63  Chestnut  St..  Newark.  N  J. 


IF  you  look  at  a  dozen  com 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  aiu. 
then  at  Macbeth' s  "pearl  top" 
or  "pearl  glass,"  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  Mac- 
beth's  don't;  you  can't  see  that. 
Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty  ;  you  can't  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth's  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  sire  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SENT  ON 
APPROVAL 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


PERSONALS. 

A  Tragedy  of  the  Civil  War. — A  pathetic 
story  is  told  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  the 
death  of  Governor  Pickens's  daughter  during  the 
Civil  war  immediately  after  her  marriage  with 
Lieutenant  Le  Rochelle.  The  writer  says:  "On 
the  afternoon  preceding  the  evening  of  the  mar- 
riage the  Northern  army  began  shelling  Columbia, 
but  preparations  for  the  wedding  continued.  Fi- 
nally the  guests  were  all  assembled  and  the  clergy- 
man was  proceeding  with  the  solemn  ceremony, 
and  had  just  joined  the  right  hands  of  the  happy 
pair,  when  suddenly  there  was  an  awful  crash, 
and  a  ball  from  the  enemy's  cannon  penetrated 
the  mansion  and  burst  in  the  middle  of  the  mar- 
riage-chamber, scattering  its  death-dealing  mis- 
siles in  every  direction.  There  were  screams  and 
a  heartrending  groan,  mirrors  crashed,  the  house 
shook,  women  fainted,  and  walls  rocked  to  and  fro. 

Pears* 

No  other  soap  in 
the  world  is  used  so 
much;  or  so  little  of 
it  goes  so  far. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  sortf 
of  stoics  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 


We  will  send  you  "on  approval,"  direct  from  tin-  rue-lory, 
express  prepaid,  a  pair  of  these  line  '•  Kondy"  Military  Hair 
Brushes— elegant  for  holiday  gifts.  When  they  arrive,  if  satis- 
factory, pay  the  express  agent  only  $8.75  and  keep  them;  if 
not  return  them  at  our  expense.  (If  cash  is  sent  with  order— 
#3.50,  express  prepaid,  and  we  will  refund  your  money  if  they 
are  not  satisfactory.)  These  handsome  brushes  have  solid  gen- 
uine ebony  backs,  size  4-Vx2><,  finest  stiff,  pure-white  Siberian 
bristles,  extra  long,  securely  "held  by  our  patent  fastener,  and 
are  richly  ornamented  with  solid  sterling  silver  mountings.  At 
retail  they  would  cost  from  ijifi. 00  to  $7.50.  We  engrave  in- 
itiats(three  or  less)  free ;  monogram,  50  cents  extra.  Write  for 
our  catalogue  of  dainty  toilet  requisites  for  birthday,  wedding, 
anniversary  and  holiday  gifts. 
ISO\  l»\     MM..  CO.,  64  Ionln  St.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


DR.  SCOTT'S  ssesic 
fo,$,.oo  HAIRBRUSH 

POSITIVELY  CURES 

Nervous  Headache  in  five  minutes! 

liilious  Headache  in  five  minutes! 

Neuralgia  in  five  minutes! 

Dandruff  and  diseases  of  the  scalp! 

Prevents  falling  hair  and  baldness! 

Makes  the  hair  long  and  glossy  ! 

It  should  be  used  daily  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary hair  brush,  hair  washes  and  hair  growers. 

Made  in  five  sizes  :  No.  i,  $i ;  No.  2,  $1.50; 
No.  3,  $2  ;  No.  4,  $2.50  ;  No.  5,  $3. 

Absolutely  FREE  Trial. 

If  at  the  end  of  six  months'  time  you  find 
that  the  Brush  is  not  all  we  represent,  send  it 
back  to  us  and  your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded.     We  take  the  risk,  not  you. 

Geo.  A.  Scott,  Dept.  p,  842  Broadway,  N.Y. 


fl  $12  Bath  Cabinets  J5.00 

Our  new  1902  style  Square  Quaker 

guaranteed  best  of  all  cabinets  at  any 
price.    Hus  real  door  on  hinges,  steel 
ume,   best   materials,   rubber   lined. 
Ids  flat,  lasts  20  years.    Turkish  and 
Vapor  baths  ut  home  He  each. 
Open   the    millions   of    pores, 
sweats  poisons  out  of  the  blood, 
keeps  you  clean  and   healthy, 
beautifies  complexion.    1'hysl- 
eluns  recommend  It  for  folds, 
I  .-■ «-  ,-1  [>!■•  .  Rheumatism,  Neu- 
ralgia. Ohi-slty,   Female  Ills, 
nil  Tilood,  Skin.  Nerve  or  Kid- 
Money  refunded  after  80  days  use,  if  not 
...  Price  with  heater,  directions,  formulas, 
HUJO."    Face  Steamer  $1.(10  extra.    Order  today.    Vt  rlto 

in'if  Wage*.  Splendid  Seller.  |  nQBIllS  WdlllCG. 
World  Mf«T.  Co.,  8?  World  ll'ld'tt,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ney  troubles. 

as  represented 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES    PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 
fat  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 
IcOTOBIl  BATTERY  &  OPTICAL  CO.,  M-98  State  St,  Qdtago,  111. 


Readers  of  Thb  I.itekaiiy  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Vol.  XXI.,  No.  17] 

Price 
$1.00 
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Weight,  81  Ounces;  Heleht.  8  1-8  Inehe*. 

Above  cut  gives  only  an  idea  of  Motor  No.  2,  which  I 
am  pushing  as  a  leader. 

I  will  send,  postage  or  express  prepaid,  the  Electric 
Motor  for  $1.22.  The  perfect  combination  of  mechanical 
leverage  and  electrical  detail  in  construction  of  this 
motor  makes  it  by  far  the 

STRONGEST  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 

of  its  size  in  the  world. 

The  pulling  power  is  really  wonderful,  and  with 
two  DRY  BATTERIES  to  operate  it,  the  armature  re- 
volves over  2,200  times  a  minute.    To  demonstrate 

EDUCATIONAL  ELECTRICITY 

it  is  unequalled  and  it  will  operate  model  machinery, 
show-window  displays,  fans  to  cool -or  perfume  rooms, 
sick-rooms,  offices,  etc. 
It  teaches  boys  and  girls 
very  much  about  elec- 
tricity, and  the  electrical 
trade  pays  best   of  all. 

The  motor  is  beautifully 
finished,  and  is  an  orna- 
ment in  any  parlor. 

A  tieod  Brcpic  I»eo- 
dorlrer  in  the  sick-room 
is  guaranteed  from  Fan 
Motor  No.  1,  and  I  will  re- 
turn the  price  charged, 
less  express  charges,  to 
any  patron  not  satisfied 
with  purchase. 

Remit  $3.00  and  I  will 
send  at  once  by  express  : 

1  motor,  4  1-2   inch  fan, 

2  dry    batteries  in    box, 
flexible  wire  starting  but- 
ton and  bottle  of  lavender  smelling  salts,  all  complete 
ready  for  immediate  work. 

I  GUARANTEE  EVERYTHING. 


"  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  HOME." 


•I. 


FOl'KTII     EDITION. 

io    Gents    (Postpaid). 

A  little  book,  but  it  contains  ex- 
plicit instructions  which  TEACH 
YOU  HOW  to  make  a  Chemical 
Battery  Installation  at  a  very 
little  outlay,  so  that  you  can  have 
BRILLIANT  electric  light  for  all 
curposes  WITHOUT  MACHI- 
NKUY. 

The  book  is  thorough  in  few- 
words  and  illustrated  with  prac- 
tical diagrams,  formula,  etc.,  be- 
ing written  understandingly  for 
everybody. 

It    Teaches    Electricity    In    Plain 
Language. 

A  New  York  minister  states  that 
he  is  about  to  lecture  on  elec- 
tricity through  knowledge  obtained  from  this  book. 

A  reader  (a  U.  S.  Army  engineer)  writes  that  this  book 
TAUGHT  HIM  more  about  ELECTRICITY  than  his 
entire  library  of  electrical  books. 

Decorate  your  children's  XMAS  TREES  with  small 
electric  lights  at  little  expense.  Thewriterof  "Electric 
Light  Home"  has  received  SEVEN  AWARDS  for  his 
many  inventions.    Address 

Jf\S.   H.   MASON,   (Inventor) 
170-3  West  Broadway,  Dept.  7,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

SAVT^YourFiJEL 


BY 
USING 


wasted  up  chimney. 
THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

OOST  S3. OO  AND    UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  testing 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

33   Furnas  ?♦">»*.  Rochester,  N.  T. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing    :»'J.'»    1'iiu-e-..     over    9,HOO   Beclpesji 

Bound  in  ciniii. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASKHS.     Agent-   make  SIS  l»er  Cent. 
Comml— lun  selling  our  goods. 

SKNI)  FOB  M'.W  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.    Box  2H».         I>ept.   ?.     81-88    Vesey    St.      N.  Y. 


DAW  THY  PAPER,  illust'd.  20  pages, 
rUUL  ■  n  I  26  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  fret.  64-page  practical 

goal try    bonk    free   to    yearly    subscribers. 
00k  alone  lit  cents,   (aliilotru<-  of  poultry 
boukalrco.   Poultry  Atlvocale,  Syracuse.  K.Y. 


When  the  first  confusion  was  over  it  was  dis- 
covered that  in  all  the  crowd  only  one  person  was 
injured,  and  that  was  the  bride  herself.  She  lay 
partly  on  the  floor  and  partly  in  her  lover's  arms, 
crushed  and  bleeding,  pale  but  very  beautiful. 
Her  bridal  gown  was  drenched  with  warm  blood, 
and  a  great  cut  in  her  breast.  Laying  her  on  a 
lounge,  the  frantic  bridegroom  besought  her  by 
every  term  of  tenderness  and  endearment  to  al- 
low the  ceremony  to  proceed,  to  which  she  weakly 
gave  consent,  and  lying  like  a  crushed  flower,  no 
less  white  than  the  camelias  of  her  bridal  bou- 
quet, her  breath  coming  in  short  gasps,  and  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  great  angry  wound,  she 
murmured  "yes  "  to  the  clergyman,  and  received 
her  husband's  first  kiss.  A  moment  more  and  all 
was  over. 

She  was  laid  to  rest  under  the  magnolias,  and 
the  heart-broken  bridegroom,  reckless  with  de- 
spair, returned  to  his  regiment. 


The  Boer    General,    De   Wet.— Like    General 
Putnam  in   our    Revolutionary  war,    General  De  ! 
Wet   left  his  farm,  in   South   Africa,  at  the  first 
flash   of   the    word    "Oorlog"    (war).     Some    one 
writes  in  Collier's  Weekly: 

"'Christian  De  Wet,  Fighter,' is  the  most  de- 
scriptive name  that  can  be  applied  to  the  Boer 
general  who  has  been  continually  harassing  the 
British  army  in  South  Africa  during  the  past  five 
months.  The  great  success  which  De  Wet  has  at- 
tained may  be  attributed  to  a  score  of  different 
causes.  He  was  utterly  without  military  training 
before  he  was  chosen  to  lead  a  commando  last 
October,  yet  he  has  developed  the  fighting  in- 
stinct, which  is  common  to  all  Boers,  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  stands  preeminent  among  the  re- 
publican generals.  He  is  energetic,  resourceful, 
and  daring  bevond  measure.  Time  and  again  he 
has  led  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  of  his 
men  against  five  times  that  number  of  British 
soldiers,  and  recently  he  and  his  four  hundred 
burghers  escaped  easily  from  a  tightly  drawn 
cordon  of  more  than  eight  thousand  British  sol- 
diers under  Lord  Kitchener.  He  recognizes  the 
value  of  good  scouting,  a  point  which  has  cost  the 
British  heavily  by  reason  of  their  indifference, 
and  no  English  general  can  truthfully  say  that  he 
has  ever  surprised  De  Wet.  All  his  men  are 
supplied  with  two  and  three  remounts,  and,  in 
consequence,  they  can  traverse  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  a  day  with  ease  when  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  it.  De  Wet  himself  travels  in  a  tumble- 
down four-wheeled  carriage.  He  always  has  four 
or  five  extra  horses  fastened  to  the  rear  axle  of 
his  vehicle,  so  that  he  can  readily  replace  fagged- 
out  animals  with  fresh  ones.  Every  detail  in  his 
laagers  is  systematized  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
reminds  one  of  a  fire-engine  house.  Mobility  is 
the  breath  of  his  life,  and  to  fall  upon  a  British 
column,  when  it  was  not  known  that  De  Wet  was 
within  fifty  miles,  is  his  specialty.  One  day  he 
stood  before  his  tent  in  the  Free  State  and  cried, 
'  Opzaal ! '  In  less  than  four  minutes  every  tent 
was  down  and  on  a  wagon,  every  cannon  and  am- 
munition wagon  fastened  to  horses,  and  every 
one  of  the  burghers  waiting  beside  his  horse  for 
the  order  to  proceed." 


Beyond  Him.— Matthew  Arnold,  next  to 
Whistler,  was  perhaps  the  most  colossal  egotist  of 
his  time.  After  his  return  to  London  from  his 
first  lecturing  tour  in  America,  he  visited  eld  Mrs. 
Proctor,  widow  of  the  poet  "Barry  Cornwall  "and 
mother  of  Adelaide  Proctor.  Mrs.  Proctor,  who 
was  then  eight}-  years  old,  in  giving  Mr.  Arnold  a 
cup  of  tea,  asked  him  : 

"And  what  did  they  say  about  you  in  America?" 

"Well."  said  the  literary  autocrat,  "they  said  I 
was  conceited,  and  they  said  my  clothes  did  not 
fit  me." 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  old  lady,  "I  think  they 
were  mistaken  as  to  the  clothes." — New  World. 


If  Your  Brain  is  Tired 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Pho-phate. 
Dr.  T.  D.  Crothrks,  Supt.   Walnut    Lodge   Asy 
i  :  "It  is  a  remedy  of  great  val'i 


lum, 
ue  in 


BEST&CO 

Out  Hoys'  Clothing 

Has  the  superior  fit,  style 
and  finish  given  to  it  by 
Specialists  ; 

But,  instead  of  being  higher 
priced,  it  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities greatly  reducing  the  usual 
cost  of  manufacture,  and  is  sold 
direct  to  the  purchaser,  at  one 
moderate  profit. 


Sailor  Suits,  dark  blue  cheviot  serge, 
all  wool,  3  to  12  yrs.,  So.  00  to  88.00. 

Boys' Double-Breasted  Jacket  Suits, 
all  wool  cheviot,  plaids,  checks  and 
fancy  mixtures,  8  to  16  yrs.,  $5.50  to 

88.75. 

Boys'  Double  -  Breasted  All  Wool 
Chinchilla  Reefers, 6  to  15  yrs., 87  to  $12 

Boys'  Double-Breasted,  all  wool  and 
wool  lined  blue  frieze  Box  Overcoats, 
6  to  12 yrs.,  §11.50;    13  to  16  yrs.,  S12.0O. 

60-62  West  23d  St. 


"Oddo  Junior" 

Price  by  Mail  Prepaid 
in  United  States  CI  flfl 
or  Canada     .     .   <t|-uu 

This  is  a  motor  which 
will  appeal  to  every 
one  who  delights  in 
his  home  workshop. 
It  is  the 

Best  Small 
Motor  Made 

Excelling     every     other 
in  power,  beauty,  finish 
and  efficiency.      It  runs 
well   on   a    Single    Dry   Cell. 

lioys  who  are  interested  in  mechanics,  who  enjoy 
spending  their  evenings  at  home  using^  their  heads  as 
well  as  their  hands,  ought  most  certainly  to  own  an 
"  ODDO."  For  one  dollar  extra  we  will  send  a 
complete  set  of  castings  and  material  for  making  an 
"Oddo  Junior"  at  home,  together  with  ''Electric 
Light  Home."  a  little  book  teaching  how  to  make 
batteries.     Book  alone  io  cents. 

AMERICAN   ODDITY  CO., 
Cor.  Worth  St.  and  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Write  for  booklet. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitrlu'ii  sto\i  furnishes 
plenty  of  ih-ti!l<<l  m*-i  ;it,  <  i  water  at 
trifling  cost.  Simpli  as  a  tea  kettle. 
JUSTICE  DAVID  J.  BREW- 
ER, 17.  S.  Supreme  Court  •  r It 
baveua  <l  yourSanitarj  Still.  It  lm^ 
furnished  wholesome  water  and  I 
take  pleasure  m  recommending  it 
to  all  who  desire  puic  water.  Toe 
still  is  Mini  le  and  easy  to  operate." 
The  Sanitai  •  ^"li  i  sed  In  the 
WHITE  HOL'SE.  Highest  award 
at  Paris  Rs 

CiprigraphCo.,Ci  V  Sites  St.Chkaga 


California  Cheap  Rates. 


luced  rates 
>ii  Household  '  << 

lit?-  in  Calif O]  ma. 
■  .    YVashingti  ■     . 
you  ship.   Send  for  Hap  of  California  and  Los  Angalea  FREE, 

nUIS-COITilEITM  IKIIMII  Co..  .",s  larkrt  Street,  CHoxt,  111. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  says  . 

building  up  functional  energy  and  brain  force. 

Qea  '■    "  '.  of  TjJ  L:x-:iA,:v  uivjEST  uru  u,a«ed  I  >  latsQliOJ  l„o  |jj„..culioa  Vtfiu  . 


PflC'C   CP7CIJA   PMDC  tl  "Die  maiieo 

LUt  0  tlltMA  lUrit  $1   Eoe  :hem.  Co.,  Chmlind,  0 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

An  Extra  Charge. — "Here,  waiter,  you  have 
-charged  for  three  soups  instead  of  two."  "  Yes, 
sir  ;  there  is  the  one  I  spilled  on  madame's  dress." 
Journal  Amusant. 


In  Memoriaui. — "I  presume  you  carry  a  me- 
mento of  some  kind  in  that  locket  of  yours?" 
"Precisely;  it  is  a  lock  of  my  husband's  hair." 
"But  your  husband  is  still  alive."  "Yes;  but  his 
hair  is  all  gone."—  Tit-Bits. 


Fearful  Results.— Doctor  :  "Oh,  well,  influen- 
za in  itself  isn't  so  terrible,  but  it  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  terrible  consequences." 

Tut  Patiknt  :  "  Yes,  I've  noticed  that  before  in 
your  bill."— Heitere  Welt. 


The   Dashing    Explorer.— Polar  Explorer  : 

"  What  shall  I  call  my  new  book  ?    'A  Dash  for  the 
Pole?'" 

PUBLISHER  :  "No.     Call  it  'A  Dash  for  the  Lec- 
ture Platform.'  " — Baltimore  American. 


Unpleasantness  at  the  Window. — PAYING 
Teller  :  "Excuse  me,  madam,  but  I  don't  know 
you." 

Lady  with  Check  :  "Know  me  ?  Well,  I  should 
think  not.  There  are  no  bank  cashiers  in  our 
set.'"—  Chicago  Nevjs. 


A  Political  Forecast. — "All  the  banners  on 
Market  Street  are  for  McKinley  and  Roosevelt," 
remarked  a  wily  politican  to  his  friend  the  other 
day.  "But  banners  don't  vote,"  replied  the  other. 
"No,"  agreed  the  politician,  "but  they  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows." — Exchange. 


Where  Changes  are  Rapid.  —  The  South 
American  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  sat  up. 
"  Well,  how  goes  the  government  ?  '  asked  the  vis- 
itor who  had  just  entered.  "  How  do  I  know?  " 
was  the  answering  question.  "I've  been  asleep 
for  over  an  hour." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Idiomatic — Teacher:    "Now,    Tommy,    give 
me  a  sentence  and  then  we'll  change  it  to  the  im- 
perative form  " 
TOMMY  :   "  The  horse  draws  the  wagon." 
Teacher  :  "  Now  put  it  in  the  imperative.  " 
TOMMY  :  "  Gee-up."  —Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Misunderstanding — The  Editor  :  "I  guess 
•our  correspondent  must  have  been  alluding  to 
shoes." 

The  Assistant  :  "Why  so?" 

THE  Editor  :  "He  says  the  St.  Louis  girls  were 
there  in  large  numbers."—  Chicago  News. 


Something  Wrong.— Wife  (to  husband  return- 
ing at  3  A.M. ) :  "What  time  is  it,  dear  ?" 

Husband:  "Oneo'clock,  1  think."  (Clock  strikes 
three  ) 

WIFE  :  "Why,  it  just  struck  three,  sir." 

Husband:  "Ridiculous,  my  dear;  that  clock 
must  stutter." — Fliegende  Blatter. 


And  She  Wondered. — M I  ss  Olive  (of  St. 
Louis;:  "Say,  cousin,  what's  a  periphrasis?" 

Miss  BROWNING  (of  Boston):  "A  periphrasis  is 
simply  a  circumlocutory  cycle  of  oratorical  sono- 
rosity,  circumscribing  an  infinitesimal  ideality  in- 
terred in  a  verbal  profundity." 

Mi^s  OLIVE  :  "Thanks;  I  thought  it  was  some- 
think  like  that,  but  I  wasn't  quite  sure."—  Chicago 
News. 


Defrauding  the  Government. — Mr.  Blank  gave 
his  new  groom,  Patrick,  a  letter  and  two  cents, 
with  instructions  to  mail  the  letter  at  the  post- 
office.     Presently   Pat  returned  and  deposited  the 
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two  cents  on  his  employer's  desk  with  an  air  of 
conscious  pride.  "How's  this,  Pat?"  said  Mr. 
Blank,  in  surprise;  "didn't  you  mail  the  letter?" 
"I  did  thot,  sor,"  said  Patrick  gleefully.  "But 
why  do  you  return  the  money?"  "Well,  sor,  I 
watched  the  ould  laddieback  behind  the  windy, 
ind  slipped  ut  in  whin  he  wusn't  lookin'." — Hai- 
der's Magazine. 


Tit  for  Tat.— 

Said  a  young  and  tactless  husband 

To  his  inexperienced  wife  : 
"If  you  should  give  up  leading 

Such  a  fashionable  life, 
And  devote  more  time  to  cooking — 

How  to  mix  and  when  to  bake  — 
Then  perhaps  you  might  make  pastry 

Such  as  mother  used  to  make." 

And  the  wife,  resenting,  answered 

(For  the  worm  will  turn,  you  know): 
"  If  you  would  give  up  horses 

And  a  score  of  clubs  or  so, 
To  devote  more  time  to  business — 

When  to  buy  and  what  to  stake- 
Then  perhaps  you  might  make  money 

Such  as  father  used  to  make." 

— Boston  Journal. 

Current  Events. 

Foreign. 
China. 
October  15. — Chinese  Imperial  troops  from  Can- 
ton are  defeated  by   the    Reformers   under 
Sun  Yat  Sen  ;  the  rebel  leader  has  taken  the 
town  of  Kiu-Shan,  on  the  East  River,  and  is 
investing  the  city  of  Hui-Chow. 
I'here  is  great   military  activity   reported  in 
Southern  China,  Imperial  and  foreign  troops 
being  despatched  to  the  disturbed  districts 
from  Canton  and  Hongkong. 

The  British  consul  at  Shanghai  warns  Euro- 
pean women  against  going  north  from 
Hongkong. 

October  16. — The  Pao-Ting-Fu  expedition  of  the 
allies  in  China  is  reported  to  be  encounter- 
ing no  opposition. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  Government 
may  act  independently  of  any  concert  of  the 
powers  in  China. 

Reports  say  that  the  British  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  Handy  shelled  2,000  rebels  who 
were  advancing  on  San-Chun,  killing  many. 
October  17. — The  imperial  edict  for  the  punish- 
ment of  guilty  officials  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  forgery. 

October  18. — Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hung  Chang 
draw  up  a  joint  proposal  for  a  settlement 
which  they  submit  to  the  representatives  of 
the  powers. 

Count  von  Waldersee,  generalissimo  of  the 
international  army,  arrives  in  Peking. 

The  Germans  are  withdrawing  their  troops 
stationed  at  Shanghai. 

October  19. — Reports  say  that  the  allied  forces 
entered  Pao-Ting-Fu  on  October  17. 

It  is  rumored  that  Pu  Chun,  son  of  Prince 
Tuan,  is  dead,  and  that  Kang-Yi,  president 
of  the  Board  of  War  and  strongly  anti- 
foreign,  has  committed  suicide. 

A    despatch   from    Shanghai    says    that   1,000 
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French  troops  have  taken  Te-Chow,  on  the 
northern  border  of  Shan-Tung  province. 

October  2c. — An  agreement  has  be>  uded 

between   Great   Britain    and    Germany    by 

en  the  two  powers  undertake  to  preserve 

the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire  and 
maintain  the  policy  of  the  "open  door  "  at  the 
ports  of  China. 
The  rebellion  is  reported  to  be  spreading  in 
•hern  China,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  to  defend  Canton. 

October  21.— The  new  British  minister  to  China, 
Sir  Ernest  Mason   Satow,  arrives  in  Peking. 

SOU  111  Africa. 
October  i6.--Lord  Roberts  is  gazetted  honorary 
colonel  of  the  new  regiment  of  Irish  guards. 

October   17.— Theunis   Botha,   a   brother   of  the 

Boer    commandant-general,    surrenders    to 

the  British. 

Sir  Alfred    Milner,  who  is  to  be  governor  of 

the  conquered  colonies,  arrives  at  Pretoria. 

October  20. — Ex-President  Kruger  sails  from 
Lourenc;o  Marques  for  Europe,  on  board  the 
Dutch  cruiser  Geldenland. 

Other  Foreign  News. 
October  15.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  leased  to 
Germany,  it  is  reported,  the  island  of  Uroan. 
in   the    Red   Sea,    for    a  coaling-station   for 
thirty  years. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Russell,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  is  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  circuit  court. 

The  virtual  completion  of  the  Rritish  elections 
shows  the  Unionists  with  a  net  gain  of  one 
seat  over  their  majority  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. 

October  16. — Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  pro- 
claims her  bethrothal  to  Duke  Henry  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerm. 
It  is  officially  announced  that  Lord  Alverstoue 
has  been  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England^ 

October  17. — Imperial  Chancellor  Hohenlohe  re- 
signs, and  the  German  Emperor  selects 
Count  von  Buelow  as  his  successor. 

Count  Zeppelin  makes  a  successful  test  of  his 
air-ship  at  Friedrichshafen  in  Wiirtemburg. 

October  18.— Queen  Victoria  prorogues  Parlia- 
ment until  December. 

October  19. — Lord  Curzon,  in  an  address  before 
the  India  council  at  Simla,  describes  the 
famine  in  that  country. 

October  20.  — General  Weyler,  the  former  cap- 
tain-general of  Cuba,  is  appointed  captain- 
general  of  Madrid  ;  two  Spanish  ministers 
resign  in  consequence. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  and  her  betrothed,  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  are  wel- 
comed by  the  people  and  the  authorities  of 
the  Dutch  capital. 

October  21.—  The  Philippines :  The  commission 
appropriates  $475,000,  gold,  for  October  ex- 
penses of  the  insular  government ;  Judge 
Taft  continues  the  investigation,  at  Manila, 
into  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  friars. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign: 

October  15. — Richard  Croker's  plans  for  Mr. 
Bryan  s  reception  in  New  York  are  com- 
pleted, and  promulgated  to  2,417  police. 

October  16. — Mr.  Bryan  arrived  in  New  York, 
and  addiessed  four  meetings,  after  which  he 
was  feted  by  prominent  Democrats. 

Other  Domestic  News. 
October    15.-  There  is  no  change  in  the  strike 
situation,  the  miners  awaiting  action  by  the 
ratora  on  the  Scranton  convention  prop- 
ositions. 

October  16. — Strikers  in  the  coal  districts  march 

collieries   in   Panther    (reek  valley 

but  ate  intercepted  and  dispersed  by  troops. 

October  17  The  Reading  and  Lehigh  Valley 
1  '.in pan ies  decide  to  grant  the  demands  made 
by  tlic  Scranton  Mine  Workers'   convention. 

Wi'liam  L.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  and  former  Post- 
master-General, dies  at  Lexington,  \'a. 

October     1?.     Major     M.     R.     Peterson,     United 
States  army,  chief  commissary  in  Cuba,  dies 
at  Las  Animas  of   yellow   fever;  the  fever  is 
increasing  in  Havana. 
The  population  of  the  Territorv  of  Arizona  is 
1,620 in  1    ,/.    This  is  a  gain  of 
'■nt. 
The    treasurer   of    the   Galveston    relief   fund 
announces  that  the  contributions  up  to  date 
have  reached  $1,095,202. 

1  >•  to  Charles    Dudley    Warner,    novelist 

editor,  dies  suddenly  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
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White — Six  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  512. 

By  H.  \V.  Barry,  Boston. 
Black — Seven  Pieces. 
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White — Eleven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


KxB 


K  x  Kt 


Px  Kt 


P-K6 


P-B4 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  50^. 

Key-move,  Kt- 

-R4. 

No.  507. 

Kt— Q  4  ch 

Q— Kt  3,  mate 

Kx  Kt 

3- 

Kt — Kt  6,  mate 

E-B  5 

3' 

Q-Kt  3  ch 

Kt — Q  4,  mate 

KxB  (must) 

3- 

B— R  3 

Q — K  3,  mate 

Any 

3- 

Q  v  P  ch 

Kt  — Q  4,  mate 

KxB 

Q— B  2  ch 

P— Kt  8,  mate 

K  x  Kt 

3.      - 

Kt— P.  7,  mate 

K— Kt  4 

3- 

Kt— Kt  6ch 

Kt  -  Q  4.  mate 

P-R-5 


Any 


Tex.;  the  Rev.  E.  X.  Kremer,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa.;  K. 
Rohland,  Jr.,  Xew  York  University. 

506  (only):  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee  ;  the 
Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  Xew  Orleans;  G.  Patterson.  Win- 
nipeg', Can.;  A.  H.  V.,  Philadelphia  ;  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Morton,  D.Dl,  Effingham,  ill.;  J.  W.  Fulton,  Mil- 
waukee ;  Prof.  R.  H.  Dabney,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Mueller,  Lawrencebury,  Itid.; 
Dr.  W.  E.  Rotzell,  Xarberth,  Pa.;  the  Rev.  A.  De 
R.  Meares,  Hyattsville,  lnd.;  Dr.  A.  S.  Tenner, 
Xew  York  City  ;  Dr.  G.  L.  Telling,  Independence, 
Colo.;  the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  H.  Hogbin,  and  Haugh- 
ton  Running-Rabbit,  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Calgary,  Can.;  A.  S.  Le  Vino,  Tacoma,  Wash.j.F. 
E.  Pasche.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  1>.;  E.  W.  Clemo,  Iron- 
wood,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  Boyce,  Va.;  W.  J. 
Sanders,  Boston  ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Irvington,  X'. 
Y.;  F.  J.  Borden,  Corning,  Ark  ;  J.  H.  Louden, 
Bloomington,  lnd.;  Miss  E.  C.  Cram,  Wilton,  X". 
H.;  G.  F.  Mondon.  Sing  Sing,  X.  Y. 

Comments  (506)  :  "As  elegant  as  it  is  easy  "—I. 
W.  B.;  "Very  good'' — M.  M.;  "An  original  and 
clever  setting  of  an  old  problem" — H.  W.  B.; 
"Beautiful  and  interesting  " — A  K.;  "Easy  enough  " 
—J.  G.  L.;  "Xeat  and  economical  "— W.  R.  C; 
"Ranks  with  the  best  of  its  class  "— F.  H.  F.;  "Easy 
but  elegant" — G.  D.;  "Interesting  or  its  variety  " 
-A.  H.  Y. 

(507):  "Its  deficiency  in  design  is  redeemed  by  its 
excellent  economy  v — I.  W.  B. ;  "More  than  usually 
interesting" — C.  R.  O.;  "Very  fine;  one  of  the 
most  difficult  3-ers  lever  solved  "— M.  M.;  "Very 
easy  key,  but  subsequent  moves  are  quite  inter- 
esting"— W.  \Y.;  "An  astonishing  combination  of 
difficult  plays  and  delightful  mates.  Also  a  mar- 
vel of  constructive  ingenuity  " — H.  W.  B.;  "Worth 
a  prize "-F.  H.  J.;  "Admirable"— A  K  ;  "The  lock 
yields  to  a  little  pressure"— J.  G.  L.;  "Tho  not 
very  difficult,  it  is  a  most  splendid  3-mover  " — W. 
P.  K.;  "About  the  hardest  problem  I  have 
solved"— W.  B.  M. 

Very  many  solvers  were  caught  by  the  very 
close  "try"  P— Kt  8(Q).  This  is  defeated  by  P— 
B  4  ;  If  2  Q— Q  Kt  3,  P— R  5,  and  no  mate. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  K.  R.  got  504,  505  ; 
Prof.  R.  H.  D.,  504. 

Twentv-three  States  and  Canada  are  represented 
by  those  who  solved  506  and  507. 

Several  persons  have  written  to  us  asking  :  "Is 
your  Chess-column  open  to  all  subscribers  to  The 
Literary  Diciest?"  It  is,  and  we  gladly  wel- 
come to  our  honorable  company  of  solvers  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  royal  game. 

In  sending  solution  of  2-ers,  it  is  necessarv  to 
give  only  the  key-move.  We  ask  for  3-ers  that 
the  important  variations  be  indicated. 

"Chess  Blindness." 

It  is  expected  of  ordinary  mortals  that  they  will 
not  see  evervthing  in  a  game  or  problem  iFridli- 
zius  took  advantage  of  this  in  501  when  he  put  that 
Black  P  on  R  2,  and  Loyd,  in  504,  has  a  P  which  he 
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F.  F.  Mackay,  Director. 

The  Berkeley  Lyceum.  21  West  Htli  St..  New  York. 

A  thorough  training  school  for  the  stage  and  platform. 

MIiIh  Inter  clau  organized  Jun'y  8.     >•  Hid  for  prospectus. 


A  COMMON  TROUBLE 


Thousands     Suffer     From     it     Without 
Knowing    its    Ileal    Character. 

Xo  trouble  is  more  common  or  more  mi- under- 
stood than  nervous  dyspepsia.  People  having  it 
think  that  their  uerves  are  to  blame,  are  surprised 
that  they  are  not  cured  by  nerve  medicines  and 
spring  remedies:  the  real  se;ir  of  mischief  is  [ost 
sight  of  ;  the  stomach  is  the  organ  to  be  lot  ked  after. 

Nervous  dyspeptics  often  do  not  have  any  pain 
whatever  in  the  stomach,  nor  perhaps  any  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  stomach  weakness.  Nervous 
dyspepsia  shows  itself  not  in  the  stomach  so  much 
as  in  nearly  every  other  organ  :  in  some  cases  the 
heart  palpitates  and  is  irregular;  in  others,  the 
kidneys  are  affected  ;  in  others,  the  bowels  are 
troubled,  with  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  with  the 
accumulation  of  gas.  sour  risings  and  heartburn. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sharper  of  No.  01  Prospect  St  ,  Indian- 
apolis, lnd  ,  writes  as  follows:  "A  motive  of  pure 
gratitude  prompts  me  to  write  these  few  lines  re- 
garding the  new  and  valuable  medicine,  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  ner- 
vous dyspepsia  for  the  last  four  years,  have  used 
various  patent  medicines  aud  other  remedies  without 
anj-  favorable  result.  They  sometimes  give  tempor- 
ary relief  until  the  effects  of  the  medicine  wore  off. 
I  attributed  this  to  my  sedentary  habits,  being  a 
bookkeeper,  with  little  physical  exercise,  but  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  the  tablets  have  overcome  all  these 
obstacles,  for  I  have  gained  in  flesh,  sleep  betfr, 
and  am  better  in  every  way.  The  above  is  written 
not  for  notoriety,  but  is  based  on  actual  facts." 
Respectfully  yours,  A.  W.  Sharper. 
61  Prospect  St.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
will  cure  any  stomach  weakness  or  disease  except 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  They  cure  sour  stomach. 
gas,  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  sleeplessness,  palpi- 
tation, heartburn,  constipation,  and  headaches. 

Send  for  valuable  little  book  on  stomach  diseases 
by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall.  Mich. 

All  druggists  sell  full-sized  packages  at  50  cents. 
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Onr  new  free  circular  will  show  a  way  for 
you  to  earn  a  good  salary  while  learning  the 
profession  of  your  choice.    You  can  become  a 
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LANGUAGES!  KM 
Cortina's  Method  'complete) 

Preach,   Spanish,    etc..   in   so  Lessons,   91. SO. 

French  Sample,  8  lessons.  30c. 
Awarded  First  Prize  Columbian  Exposition. 

10  Records,  any  language,        $10.     I 
20         "  "  .    $20.     \ 

Circulars]  ete.,  on  application. 
Cat.  of  other  text  and  imported  Spanish  Bonk*. 
II.  It.  dirtiii  i  ladem]  of  Languages,  -  »  \\.  Mtt  *t..  I.  v. 


PHONOGRAPH 


T»F     PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  BChi  "Is.    Win.   o.  Pratt,  Mer. 
Mention  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


Some  tiveSr >Sjtsm 


''/y* 


belike* 


Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  \V.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham.  Moundsville.  \V.  Va.;  II.  W. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  W. 
YV.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston, 
Tarboro,  X.  (".;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex  ;  the 
Rev.  J.  <;.  I-aw,  Walhalla,  5.  C;  W.  R.  Coumbe, 
Lakeland,  Fin.;  Dr.  \V.  P.  Kochenonx,  Kego,  lnd  ; 
W.  B.  Miller, Calmar,  la.;  J.  E.Wharton,  Sherman, 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  ure  asked  to  mention  the  vab.ieation  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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knew  would  be  overlooked);  but  even  great  mas- 
ters are,  at  times,  as  blind  as  the  veriest  tyro. 
One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  this  ma 
was  shown  in  Mr.  Steinitz's  famous  defense  to  the 
Evans.  It  was  a  discovery  which  Mr.  Steinit?  be- 
lieved would  put  an  end  to  the  Evans.  The  game 
(Suhle's  attack'  goes  in  this  way  : 


White. 

Black. 

1  P— K  4 

P—  K  4 

2  Kt— K.   B  3 

Kt-QB 

3  B-B4 

B— B  4 

4  P— Q  Kt  4 

B  x   P 

5  P— B  ) 

B— R  4 

6  P-Q  4 

P  x  P 

7  Castles 

Kt-B  3 

8  B-R  3 

Kt  x  P 

9Q-Kt3 

And  now  comes  the  "discovery  "  Kt— Kt  4.  The 
joke  of  it  is  that  this  is  utterly  demolished  by  10 
B  x  F  ch.  Kt  x  B;  n  R — K  sq  eh  wins  the  Queen. 


Game  from  the  Munich  Tournament. 

Marco  Beats  Janowski. 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


JANOWSKI. 

White. 
P-Q  4 
P-Q  B4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
B-li  4 
P-K  3 
6B  x  P(B4) 
(a) 

7  Px  Kt 

8  P-K  Kt  3 
0  Kt— B3 

u  B—  Kt  3 

11  Castles 

12  «>-Q  3 

13  Kt-K  Kt  5 

14  K  R-K  sq 
iSR-K  5(b) 
16P-KR  4 

17  B  Px  B 

18  P-B4 
19P-R5 

20  Kt(B3)-K» 

21  Kt  x  B 

22  Kt  -  B  6  ch 
23(J-B  sq 

24  Kt — K  4 

25  R-Bsq 

26  Q— R  3 

27  Kt— Kt  5 

28  KtxKPrh 
29PX  BPld) 


MARCO. 

Black. 

P-Q  4 
P-K  3 
Kt— K  B-  3 
P  x  P 
Kt-Q  4 
Kt  x  B 

B-Q3 
Kt— Q  2 
Kt-Kt  3 
B-Q2' 
Castles 
B— B  3 
P— Kt3 
B-K  2 
B-B  3 
B  x  R 
Q— K  2 
Q  R  -Qsq 

B-Q4 
B  x  Kt 
P-Q  1?  4 
K-Kt  2 
Kt-Q  2  (c) 
P  x  Q  P 
P-B3 
B  Px  P 
P  x  B  P 
K-R  sq 
Px  P 


JANOWSKI. 

White. 

30  Kt  x  Q  R 

31  Q-K  6  (e) 
32BXQ 

33  B— Kt  3 

34  K— B  2 

35  R-Q  sq 

36  P-B  5 

37  K  —  K  3 

38  R  x  P 

39  K  x  R 

40  B— K  6 

41  K-K  3 

42  B— B  8 

43  B-Kt7 

44  P— B6 

45  B-K  4 

46  K— B  4 

47  K— Kt  3 
148  P.—  Kt7 
'49  B — K  4 

50  K-R  3 

51  B-R  7 

52  B— B  2 

53  B-K4 

54  K-R  2 

55  K— Kt  sq 

56  B-R  7 
1st  B— Kt8 

58P-Kt  3 
59  Resigns. 


MARCO. 
Black. 

R  x  Kt 

QxQ 
Kt— B  sq 

P-Q  6(0 

P-Q  7 
Kt— Kt  3 
Kt— K4 
K  — Kt  2 
Rx  R 
K— B  3 
Kt-B  3 
K-K  4  (g) 
P— Kt  3 
Kt— K  2 
Kx  P 
P-K  R  3 
Kt  — Kt  3  ch 
K — Kt  4 
Kt-K4 
P-R5ch 
Kt — Kt  5 
Kt-B  3 
Kt     Q4 
Kt-B  5  ch 
K-B3(h) 
K-K  4 

K-Qs 
Kt— Q  6 
K— B  6  (i) 


Notes  by  Emit  Kemeny. 


(a)  A  safer  play  was  B— Kt  3.  The  move  se- 
lected causes  a  doubled  K  B  P,  and  the  Q  P  will  re- 
main isolated. 

(bi  P-K  R  4  would  have  been  a  more  conserva- 
tive play.  White  intends  to  sacrifice  the  ex- 
change, in  order  to  establish  a  promising  King's- 
side  attack. 

Better  than  R  x  P  or  P   x   P,  for  Q— R  3,  fol- 
lowed by  P  x  P  and  Q  — R  7,  was  threatening. 

(d>  P  x  Kt  P  would  have  been  answered  with  R 
— K  Kt  sq.  If  then  Kt  x  R  is  played,  Black  may 
continue  Q  —  K  6  ch  and  R  x  Kt  1J  with  a  winning 
attack.  The  text  play  guards  against  Q-K  6  ch, 
and  enables  White  to' regain  the  exchange. 

lei  Being  two  Pawns  behind,  the  exchange  of 
Queens  is  rather  disadvantageous,  yet  White  had 
no  better  play.  Black  occupied  a  commanding 
position,  and  he  threatened  to  continue  Kt—K  H  3, 
Kt     Kt  6  with  a  winning  attack. 

if>  The  advance  of  the  Pawn  is  justified.  Black 
will  lose  the  Q  I',  but  he  will  bring  about  an  ex- 
change of  Rooks,  and  eventually  he  must  win  the 
K  li  Y. 

(fii  Necessary  to  stop  White  from  playing  K — B 
4,  guarding  the  K  B  P.  The  text  move  will  be 
[billowed  by  Kt—K  2,  and  White  has  no  means  to 
save  the  B  P. 

<h)  The  Kt  now  occupies  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, the  adverse  King  being  unable  to  attack  the 
R  P.     Black  thus  has   the   opportunity  to  play  his 


K  ng  to  the  Queen's  wing,  which  will  decide  the 

contest. 

i  Causes  White's  surrender.  Kt— B  8  is  threat- 
ening, and  the  Pawns  can  not  be  guarded.  White 
may  win  the  K  R  P,  but  he  will  be  unable  to  stop 
the  adverse  Pawns  on  the  Queen's  wing. 

The  Story  of  a  Game. 
(A  Chess  Idyl,  i 

Written   for  THE   LITERARY  DIGEST 
By  John  H.  Win  :  r. 

Caissa's  warriors  gathered  round  her  shrine, 
And  each  one  laid  before  her,  in  his  turn, 
His  various  trophies  from  the  checkered  field  ; 
But  she  was  unappeased.     At  length  she  cried, 
"Where  are  the  vanquished  ?     Can  it  be  that  none 
Have  tasted  aught  but  glory  in  my  name  ? 
What  stamp  of  loyalty  is  this  you  bring  ? 
Come  thou,  Sir  Graybeard  ;  surely  thou  has  had, 
Sometime,  methinks,  occasion  to  resign." 

Then  rose  the  hoary  courtier,  thus  addressed, 

And,  bowing  with  becoming  grace,  he  said  : 

"Most  gracious  Goddess,  thou  hast  truly  asked 

A  tale  exceeding  strange  ;  yet  I  have  faith 

That  I  can  entertain  Your  Majesty  ; 

And,  tho  the  game  of  which  you  now  shall  hear 

Is  still  unfinished,  I  have  faith  'twill  serve 

The  purpose  well,  for  plainly  is  defeat 

Your  servant's  portion,  and  the  score  will  show 

That  with  your  servant's  blunders  'tis  replete. 

My  adversary  in  this  game  is  Life, 

A  master  who  foregoes  no  penalty 

Nor  e'er  allows  amove  to  be  replayed. 

His  Castles  were  a  lordly  sight,  for  one 

Was  built  of  gold,  and  o'er  the  other  Fame 

Displayed  her  ensign.     I  resolved  that  both 

Should  be  my  prize.     I  had  two  restless  Knights, 

One  named  Ambition,  and  the  other  Pride. 

With  these  to  lead,  how  could  I  dream  defeat? 

And  they,  indeed,  o'erleapt  all  obstacles. 

Not  so  my  virtuous  Bishops,  for  they  moved 

In  straight  paths  only,  and  were  soon  involved 

In  difficulties  they  could  not  avoid  ; 

One,  Happiness,  I  sacrificed  outright  ; 

The  other,  Conscience,  my  opponent  scorned 

To  capture,  but  he  drove  it,  ceaselessly, 

From  corner  into  corner  of  the  board. 

And  soon  new  evil  fell  upon  my  head  : 

My  Queen  !      My  Queen  !      Oh,   God,  my  precious 

Queen, — 
Left  unprotected,  she  had  fallen  prey 
To  Pawns,  to  ills  my  blindness  had  ignored  ; 
A  smile,  a  sigh — then  all  the  board  grew  dark, 
And  darkly  did  I  curse  at  my  neglect. 

"Now,  listlessly,  I  make  my  feeble  moves, 

Yet  tranquilly,  for,  as  the  ev'ning  glow 

Sent  welcome  shadows  creeping  o'er  the  board 

From  figures  that  for  long  have  been  removed, 

The  light  shone  full  on  my  opponent's  face, 

And,  as  I  looked,  behold,  it  was  my  own. 

'Twas  thus  I  learned  that,  in  this  game,  I  play 

With  Life  ;  the  ego  that  I  call  myself 

Is  of  a  greater  Ego  but  a  part  ; 

That  to  resign  is  but  to  reconcile 

Th'  untuneful  part  with  the  harmonious  whole  ; 

And  tho  we  seldom  find  the  proper  move, 

We  gain  full  credit,  if  we  do  but  make 

The  best  we  know,  and  thus  improve  the  game. 

"I  beg  Your  Majesty  will  now  excuse 
Your  servant,  for  my  clock  has  reached  the  hour, 
\  And  my  opponent  kindly  waits  my  move  ; 
His  hand  is  ready  to  congratulate. 
Why  should  I  tarry  ?— Master,  I  resign." 


Rheumatism 


A  lady  residing  in  De 
Funiak,  Fla.,  writes  :  "I 
have  now  used  four  bot- 
tles of  your  Tartarlithine 
for  sciatic  rheumatism.  It 
is  the  only  medicine  which 
has  given  me  steady  re- 
lief. My  trouble  showed 
marked  improvement  after 
the  first  few  doses." 


Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet  on  how 
to  cure  Rheumatism. 


McKESSON    &    ROBBINS 

Sole  Agents  for 
THE    TARTARLITHINE   CO. 

96  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

now  prepared  by  an  improved  process  which 
is  the  result  of  years  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as 
being  of 

Absolute  Purity  and  Free   From 
Disagreeable  Taste  and  Odor. 

Moller's  Oil  always  gives  satisfactory 
results  because  of  its  perfect  digestibility 
and  the  fact  that  it  may  be  taken  contin- 
uously without  causing  gastric  disturbance. 

In  flat,  oval  bottles  on,ly,  dated.  See  that  our  name 
appears  on  bottle  as  agents.  Explanatory  pamphlets 
mailed  free. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


NEW     PHILIPPINE     EVIDENCE     FROM 
SECRETARY    ROOT. 

SECRETARY  ROOT'S  speech  in  Canton,  O.,  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week,  threw  some  new  light  on  the  Filipino  character 
and  on  the  early  relations  between  our  troops  and  the  Filipinos 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.),  "ought  to 
make  the  defenders  of  Aguinaldo  in  this  country  hang  their 
heads  in  shame."  Mr.  Root's  speech  "is  not  only  a  complete 
and  brilliant  vindication  of  the  aims  and  policies  of  President 
McKinley,"  declares  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  (Rep.), 
"but  it  stands  as  a  formal  indictment  against  the  reckless  dema- 
gogs who  by  wilful  perversions  of  the  truth  have  obstructed 
the  benevolent  purposes  of  his  administration."  The  New  York 
'fiines  (Ind. )  says  : 

."Mr.  Root's  selection  from  the  papers  of  Aguinaldo  exhibits 
him  in  his  true  character  as  a  savage,  a  bandit,  and  a  cutthroat, 
the  murderer  of  his  own  people  and  of  ours,  a  wretch  with  whom 
there  is  no  living  on  any  terms  save  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
strong  hand.  ...  It  is  to  these  savages  that  Mr.  Schurz  and  his 
fellow  anti-imperialists,  including  W.  J.  Bryan,  would  turn  over 
the  destinies  of  these  islands  and  their  millions  of  people  who 
never  have  consented  and  never  will  consent  to  be  governed  by 
the  Tagalog  tribe. " 

First,  as  to  the  oft-repeated  claim  of  the  anti-imperialists  that 
our  commanders  made  an  alliance  with  the  Filipinos,  and  then 
treacherously  broke  it,  Mr.  Root  says  : 

"We  have  in  our  possession  an  original  document,  signed  by 
Mabini,  the  president  of  Aguinaldo' s  cabinet,  his  chief  adviser, 
and  the  brains  of  the  insurrection.  It  is  a  paper  of  instructions 
to  a  commissioner  sent  upon  a  secret  mission  by  the  insurgent 
government,  dated  January  4,  1899,  and  among  its  statements 
of  fact  for  the  commissioner's  guidance  is  found  the  following: 

"'The  chief  of  the  Philippine  people  has  not  made  any  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  inspired  by  the  same  idea  of  de- 
stroying the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  these  islands,  they  have  mutually 
assisted  each  other." 

"Tho  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  perhaps  they 
will  believe  that." 


The  character  of  Aguinaldo  is  then  examined,  and  Mr.  Root 
produces  some  new  evidence  to  show  that  "it  was  with  truly 
Oriental  treachery  in  their  hearts  "  that  he  and  his  companions 
"accepted  the  hospitality  and  the  assistance  of  our  navy. "  He 
says : 

"At  a  meeting  held  in  Hongkong  on  the  4th  of  May,  1S9S,  four 
days  after  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  a  meeting  of  the  band  was 
held  to  determine  upon  going  to  Manila  with  Dewey,  and  Agon- 
cillo  stated  the  proposition  in  these  words : 

" '  There  will  be  no  better  occasion  than  the  present  for  the  expeditionary 
forces  to  land  on  those  islands  and  to  arm  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Americans  and  assure  the  attainment  of  our  legitimate  aspirations  against 
those  very  people. 

"'  The  Filipino  people,  unprovided  with  arms,  will  be  the  victim  of  the 
demands  and  exactions  of  the  United  States,  but,  provided  with  arms,  will 
be  able  to  oppose  themselves  to  them  and  struggle  for  their  independence, 
in  which  consists  the  true  happiness  of  the  Filipinos.' 

"Agoncillo's  proposition  was  unanimously  approved,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  are  in  our  possession,  signed  by  the  con- 
spirators, with  Aguinaldo's  name  at  the  head.  Transported  by 
us  to  Luzon,  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  us,  they 
collected  and  organized  an  army  about  the  walls  of  Manila,  of 
Tagalogs  and  discharged  Spanish  soldiers  and  all  the  bandits 
and  pirates  of  those  coasts,  until  they  felt  strong  enough  to  exe- 
cute their  purpose. 

"  On  the  9th  of  January,  twenty-seven  days  before  the  treaty 
was  confirmed,  Aguinaldo  issued  his  order  to  prepare  for  the 
attack. 

"  'MALOLOS,  9th  of  January,  1899. 

"  '  Instructions  to  the  brave  soldiers  of  Sandatahan  of  Manila. 

•'  'Article  2.  All  of  the  chiefs  and  Filipino  brothers  should  be  ready  and 
courageous  for  the  combat,  and  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  study  well  the  situation  of  the  American  outposts  and  headquarters,  ob- 
serving especially  secret  places  where  they  can  approach  and  surprise  the 
enemy. 

"  '  Art.  3.  The  chief  of  those  who  go  to  attack  the  barracks  should  send 
in  first  four  men  with  a  good  present  for  the  American  commander.  Im- 
mediately after  will  follow  four  others,  who  will  make  a  pretense  of  look- 
ing for  the  same  officer  for  some  reason,  and  a  larger  group  shall  be  con- 
cealed in  the  corners  or  houses 'in  order  to  aid  the  other  groups  at  the  first 
signal.     This,  wherever  it  is  possible,  at  the  moment  of  attack. 

"  '  Art.  4.  They  should  not  prior  to  the  attack  look  at  the  Americans  in  a 
threatening  manner.  To  the  contrary,  the  attack  on  the  barracks  by  the 
Sandatahan  should  be  a  complete  surprise  and  with  decision  and  courage. 
One  should  go  alone  in  advance  in  order  to  kill  the  sentinel. 

'"All  Filipinos,  real  defenders  of  their  country,  should  live  on  the  alert 
to  assist  simultaneously  the  inside  attack  at  the  very  moment  that  they 
note  the  first  movement  in  whatever  barrio  or  suburb,  having  assurance 
that  all  the  troops  that  surround  Manila  will  proceed  without  delay  to  force 
the  enemy's  line,  and  unite  themselves  with  their  brothers  in  the  city. 

"'Emii.io  Aguinaldo.'" 
In  the  contemplated  uprising,  too,  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown. 
Says  Mr.  Root : 

"Pio  del  Pilar,  Aguinaldo's  most  active  general,  was  the  most 
notorious  bandit  in  the  Philippines.  The  orders  for  a  combined 
attack  and  rising  within  the  city  of  Manila  on  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, ten  days  after  the  Senate  confirmed  the  treaty,  contained 
these  directions : 

"'First— You  will  so  dispose  that  at  8  o'clock  at  night  the  individuals  of 
the  territorial  militia,  at  your  order,  will  be  found  united  in  all  the  streets 
of  San  Pedro,  armed  with  their  bolos  and  revolvers  and  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, if  convenient. 

"Second  Philippine  families  only  will  be  respected;  they  should  not  be 
molested,  but  all  other  individuals,  of  whatever  race  they  may  be,  will  be 
exterminated  without  any  compassion,  after  the  extermination  of  the  army 
of  occupation.' " 

A  general  order  to  the  native  army,  dated  June  27,  1900,  and 
signed  by  Aguinaldo,  is  also  produced,  expressing  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  Presidential  election  and  commanding  that  the   Fili- 
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pines  "give  such  hard  knocks  to  the  Americans  that  they  will 
resound  in  our  favor  in  all  parts  and  set  in  motion  the  fall  of  the 
imperialist  party,  which  is  trying  to  enslave  us." 

Mr.  Root  declares  that  "government  does  not  rest  upon  con- 
sent" in  every  case,  and  says  that  "the  testimony  is  absolutely 
overwhelming  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago are  incapa- 
ble of  self-govern- 
ment." He  then 
executes  a  striking 
coup  by  sustaining 
this  assertion  by 
quoting  from  the 
distinguished 
leader  of  the  anti- 
imperialist  forces, 
Mr.  Carl  Schurz. 
Says  Mr.  Root : 

"Let  me  read 
you  what  high  au- 
thority declares  as 
the  universal  les- 
son of  history  re- 
garding the  peo- 
ple of  countries 
situated  as  are 
these  islands  when 
left  to  themselves. 
In  a  speech  on  the 
annexation  of  San- 
to Do  m  i  ngo  ,  in 
the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on 
the  nth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  my 
friend  Mr.  Schurz, 
who  now  charges 
that  it  was  cruel 
injustice  not  to 
leave  the  Filipinos 
to  govern  them- 
selves without  con- 
trol or  guidance, 
said : 

"'  Read  that  history,  read  that  of  all  other  tropical  countries,  and  then 
show  me  a  single  instance  of  the  successful  establishment  and  peaceable 
maintenance,  for  a  respectable  period,  of  republican  institutions,  based 
upon  popular  self-government,  under  a  tropical  sun.  To  show  me  one,  do 
not  confine  your  search  to  the  West  Indies  ;  look  for  it  anywhere  else  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  in  tropical  latitudes.  I  challenge  .Senators  to  point 
their  fingers  to  a  single  one.     There  is  none,  sir  ! '  .  .  . 

"'The  tropical  sun  inflames  the  imagination  to  inordinate  activity  and 
develops  the  government  of  the  passions.  The  consequences  are  natural, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  govern  by  force  instead  of  by  argument  ;  revo- 
lutions are  of  chronic  occurrence,  like  volcanic  outbreaks,  and  you  will  rind 
political  life  continually  oscillating  between  two  extremes — liberty,  which 
there  means  anarchy,  and  order,  which  there  means  despotism.' " 

Mr.  Root  adds  :  "  I  will  not  say  that  the  men  who  are  encour- 
aging the  Filipino  soldiers  here  are  traitors  to  their  country.  I 
do  not  think  they  know  what  it  is  they  do.  But  I  will  say,  and 
I  think  with  justice,  that  the  men  who  are  reviling  and  belittling 
America  here  and  the  men  who  are  shooting  from  ambush  there 
are  allies  in  the  same  cause,  and  both  are  enemies  to  the  inter- 
ests and  credit  of  our  country." 

The  opposition  press  charge  Mr.  Root  with  a  biased  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  and  an  intent  to  mislead  his  hearers.  The 
Springfield  Republican  calls  his  speech  "another  of  those  re- 
markable tissues  of  garbling,  misrepresentation,  perversion,  and 
apology  which  have  emanated  from  the  Administration's  defend- 
ers, beginning  with  even  the  President  himself,  during  this 
Presidential  campaign,"  and  adds: 

"Little  can  be  gained  for  truth  at  this  late  hour  in  the  cam- 
paign by  disputing  with  him,  or  any  other  Administration  ora- 
tor, over  historical  points  in  the  Philippine  chapter,  which  must 
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be  decided  by  every  fair-minded  man  from  the  general  sweep  of 
the  evidence.  .  .  .  The  more  these  great  Administration  leaders 
talk,  the  more  they  misrepresent  facts,  the  more  they  disguise 
their  militarist  purpose,  the  more  they  trample  upon  the  most 
fundamental  principle  of  popular  government,  the  more  they  ap- 
pear to  represent  forces  which  aim  at  a  capitalistic  imperialism 
abroad  and  are  blind  to  the  interests  of  the  masses  at  home." 

The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  Philadelphia  Times 
(Dem.),  and  the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  attack  Mr.  Root 
for  his  declaration  that  "government  does  not  rest  upon  con- 
sent."    The  Detroit  Tribune  (Ind.)  says: 

"  With  so  little  accomplished  in  eighteen  months  of  continuous 
warfare,  with  a  constantly  growing  feeling  of  repugnance  be- 
tween the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  how  long  will  the 
bloody  struggle  in  the  Philippines  continue,  and  how  long  will 
the  American  people  contemplate  it  with  patience?  Even  tho 
the  present  Administration  be  returned  to  power,  and  over- 
whelming reenforcements  be  sent  to  Manila  to  crush  out  all  re- 
sistance by  sheer  weight,  the  Filipino  people  will  not  be  recon- 
ciled, and  sooner  or  later  an  Administration  will  be  sent  to 
Washington  to  put  an  end  to  the  hideous  spectacle." 


ENDING   OF  THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

'  I  "HE  general  resumption  of  work  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal- 
*  mines,  as  the  result  of  President  Mitchell's  edict  of  Octo- 
ber 25,  calling  off  the  strike  in  all  mines  where  the  operators  had 
conceded  a  ten-per-cent.  increase  in  wages,  is  greeted  by  the 
press  with  expressions  of  great  satisfaction.  Practically  all  the 
large  coal-operators  having  now  granted  the  demands  of  the 
men,  it  is  believed  that  this  great  labor  struggle,  which  has 
lasted  for  six  weeks,  is  now  definitely  concluded.  In  his  official 
statement  President  Mitchell  declares  : 

"  We  are  aware  that  some  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction 
have  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  operators  in  districts  i 
and  7  to  separate  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder  from  the 
advance  in  wages  ;  but  after  careful  inquiry  we  are  satisfied  that 
each  mine  employee  will  actually  receive  an  advance  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  wages  formerly  paid.  In  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
regions  the  largest  companies  have  agreed  that  the  sliding  scale 
should  be  suspended,  and  that  wages  should  remain  stationary 
at  ten  per  cent,  until  April  i,  igoi,  thus  removing  one  of  the  in- 
iquities of  which  you  have  complained  for  many  years. 

"While  it  is  true  that  you  have  not  secured  redress  for  all  of 
your  wrongs  ;  while  it  is  true  that  the  increase  in  your  earnings 
will  not  fully  compensate  you  for  the  arduous  labor  you  are  com- 
pelled to  perform  in  the  mines,  you  have  established  a  powerful 
organization,  which,  if  maintained  and  conducted  on  business 
principles,  will  enable  you  to  regulate  many  of  your  local  griev- 
ances and  make  your  employment  less  hazardous  and  more  prof- 
itable than  before  the  strike  began." 

Commenting  on  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  advance 
in  wages  offered  by  the  operators  of  the  Hazleton  districts  and 
the  concessions  made  by  companies  in  the  Scranton  districts,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  points  out : 

"The  Reading  Company  could  afford  to  offer  a  flat  increase  of 
ten  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  price  of  powder 
in  its  mines  had  always  been  $1.50  per  keg  (or  $1.25  lower  than 
the  price  charged  by  the  Lackawanna  Company,  for  instance) , 
because  its  works  are  'stoped' — that  is  to  say,  run  upward  from 
their  mouths.  The  full  cars  can,  therefore,  run  from  the  mines 
to  the  breakers  by  gravity,  whereas  in  the  more  northerly  parts 
of  the  anthracite  region  they  have  to  be  hauled  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  miners  in  the  Scranton  district,  because  of  the 
greater  evenness  in  the  formation  of  the  seams,  can  knock  down 
twice  as  much  coal  with  a  keg  of  powder  as  can  their  fellow 
workers  farther  south. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts  this  offer  of  a  flat  increase  of  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  in  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  charge  for  gun- 
powder of  $1.25  per  keg  in  the  upper  anthracite  region  will  prac- 
tically give  the  miners  there  the  same  remuneration   as   that 
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which  will  be  received  by  their  brethren  farther  down  under  the 
terms  of  the  Reading  Company's  offer." 

The  strike  settlement  is  regarded  in  all  quarters  as  a  decided 
victory  for  the  miners.  "The  miners  have  won  a  notable  vic- 
tory," says  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  "securing  for  them- 
selves all  for  which  they  have  strived,  and  gaining  a  guarantee 
of  comfort,  contentment,  and  plenty. "  At  the  same  time,  adds 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  "Mr.  Mitchell  has 
been  defeated  at  the  point  where  he  was  most  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed,"  since  "the  operators  have  not  yet  recognized  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  still  insist  on  dealing  with  their  own  work- 
men." Mr.  Frederick  Dilcher,  of  the  National  Executive  Board 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  believes  that  the  ten-per-cent.  in- 
crease will  mean  "about  $4,000,000  a  year  in  wages  more  than 
the  anthracite  employees  formerly  received."  When  asked  by  a 
newspaper  reporter  to  state  the  amount  of  wages  lost  by  the  mi- 
ners during  the  strike,  he  replied  : 

"The  miners  lost  nothing.  It  is  all  gain  for  them.  Taking 
the  report  of  the  mine  inspectors,  it  shows  that  54,000,000  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  were  mined  last  year,  working  about  164  full 
days.  Anthracite  coal  has  an  exclusive  market,  and  if  the  de- 
mand for  that  coal  can  be  supplied  by  working  six  months'  full 
time,  the  miners  could  have  remained  idle  for  three  months,  and 
lost  nothing." 

Both  operators  and  miners  are  congratulated  by  the  newspa- 
pers for  their  conduct  during  the  strike.  "  The  history  of  the 
labor  movement  in  this  country  affords  no  parallel  for  the  six 
weeks  peaceful  conflict,"  declares  the  Scranton  Truth  (Ind.)  ; 
and  a  high  tribute  is  paid  to  President  Mitchell 
by  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  which  calls  at- 
tention to  "his  remarkable  ability  and  not  less 
remarkable  disinterestedness."  "Perhaps,"  it 
adds,  "  '  labor  '  has  at  last  found  the  '  leader  '  it 
has  lacked  so  long — a  leader  whose  object  is  to 
remove  grievances,  not  to  create  them,  who  can 
meet  wrong  with  firmness  and  use  victory  with 
moderation."  Says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
(Rep.)  : 

"The  great  public  will  welcome  the  prospect  of 
an  immediate  settlement.  Its  sympathy  has 
been  with  the  miners  from  the  first,  and  the  strike 
has  been  so  conservatively  conducted  and  so 
rigidly  kept  within  legal  bounds  that  no  reason 
for  withdrawing  moral  support  from  the  men  has 
been  furnished.  The  victory  is  deserved.  In  all 
probability  there  would  have  been  no  trouble 
had  the  operators  foreseen  the  dimensions  of  the 
movement  and  the  strength  of  the  union  not  only 
with  its  members,  but  with  the  unorganized 
miners." 

"It  must  be  admitted,  too,"  continues  the  Newark  News 
(Rep.),  "that  the  operators  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the 
motives  and  methods  of  the  men  and  met  their  overtures  in  a 
spirit  that  is  none  too  common  in  industrial  history."  The  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.)  thinks  that  praise  is  also  due  the  operators 
for  making  no  attempt  to  import  outside  labor,  since  they  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  do  so,  and  the  State  would  have  been 
bound  to  protect  them  in  so  doing.  "It  was  the  part  of  patriot- 
ism," says  The  Tribune,  "not  to  push  rights  to  the  limit  under 
such  circumstances." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  expresses  fear  that  the  basis 
of  settlement  will  not  prove  a  permanent  one.  "Such  a  settle- 
ment," it  says,  "is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ephemeral  and  tem- 
porary. It  advances  wages  and  settles  the  difficulty  until  next 
April,  but  it  does  not  deal  with  the  more  comprehensive  matters 
between  the  employer  and  employed,  to  say  nothing  of  questions 
of  deeper  root  and  importance."  The  opinion  is  also  expressed 
by  many  papers  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  operators 
to  recoup  their  loss  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  and  some  of 


the  coal-operators  themselves  admit  that  the  price  of  coal  during 
the  coming  winter  is  likely  to  be  maintained  at  least  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  ton  higher  than  before  the  strike.  Says  the 
New  York  Commercia  I  Advertiser  (Rep.): 

"Newspapers  print  the  usual  impressive  tables,  showing  what 
men  have  lost  in  wages,  operators  in  profits,  and  railroads  in 
freights.  Most  of  this  loss  will  come  out  of  the  public,  too,  in 
the  end,  as  stockholders,  consumers,  or  shippers.  But  that  loss 
ends  with  the  strike.  The  mines  produce  50,000,000  tons  per 
year.  If  the  average  cost  of  mining  is  eighty  cents  per  ton  and 
there  is  ten  per  cent,  increase,  the  permanent  annual  burden 
newly  laid  upon  industry  will  be  $4,000,000  per  year.  Whatever 
ethical  view  one  may  take  of  the  settlement,  this  is  a  solid  fact 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  future  estimates  of  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  our  industry,  the  cost  of  comfort  of  the  poor  in  winter, 
the  cost  of  railroad  transportation,  and  the  value  of  securities 
of  coal-mining  and  carrying  companies." 


THE   HALL   OF   FAME. 

AVAST  amount  of  newspaper  comment  and  gossip  has  been 
elicited  by  the  New  York  University's  scheme  to  inaugu- 
rate, under  the  title  of  "The  Hall  of  Fame,"  a  sort  of  American 
edition  of  Westminster  Abbey;  altho  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
literary,  art,  or  scientific  journals  have  been  visibly  excited  by 
the  announcement,  or  by  the  electoral  contests  between  the 
shades  of  American  worthies  for  recognition  in  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts. The  decisions  as  to  eligibility  were  made  by  a  board  of 
one  hundred  judges,  selected  from  all  the  chief  pursuits  of  life 


THE   HALL  OF  FAME. 

and  representing  the  principal  branches  of  literature,  art,  and 
science.  The  count  of  ballots  for  the  first  instalment  of  immor- 
tals has  just  been  completed.  The  names,  with  the  votes  cast 
for  each,  are  as  follows,  in  order  of  their  popularity  : 


George  Washington 97 

Abraham  Lincoln 96 

Daniel  Webster 96 

Benjamin  Franklin 94 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 92 

John  Marshall 91 

Thomas  Jefferson 90 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ...  86 

Henry  W,  Longfellow 84 

Robert  Fulton." S4 

Washington  Irving 

Jonathan  Edwards 82 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 79 

David  G.  Farragut 79 

Henry  Clay 74 


George  Peabody 72 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 72 

Robert  E.  Lee 69 

Peter  Cooper 68 

Horace  Mann 67 

Eli  Whitney 66 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 66 

James  Kent 65 

Joseph  Story 64 

John  Adams 61 

William  Ellery  Channing.  .  58 

John  James  Audubon 57 

Gilbert  Stuart 52 

Asa  Gray 51 


The  name  of  Elias  Howe,  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine, 
was  in  the  list  as  it  was  first  announced,  but  a  recount  of  the 
ballots   showed  that  he  had  received  only  47  instead  of  53.     As 
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the  judges  have  to  choose  21  more  names  in  1902,  it  is  believed 
to  be  not  improbable  that  his  name  may  then  be  given  a  place. 
Among  the  criticisms  and  comments  are  the  following.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"One  interesting  feature  of  the  selection  of  the  first  thirty  im- 
mortals for  the  New  York  University  Hall  of  Fame  is  the  fact 
chat  no  woman  is  numbered  among  the  elect.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  successful  candidates  has  been  received  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  could  be  expected  in  a  matter  in  which  there  is  a 
chance  for  such  diversity  of  opinion  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
the  nearly  three  centuries  of  their  existence  as  colonies  and  na- 
tion the  American  States,  in  the  judgment  of  one  hundred  repre- 
sentative men,  should  have  produced  no  woman  worthy  of  a  po- 
sition in  this  exalted  gathering.  Of  course,  exception  to  this 
statement  would  probably  be  made  by  common  consent  in  the 
case  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  has  not  been  dead  long 
enough  to  lay  claim  to  the  panel  that  will  probably  come  to  her 
in  time.  There  were  four  women  candidates  voted  upon  last 
week :  Martha  Washington,  who  received  eleven  votes  ;  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  who  received  thirteen  ;  Dorothea  Dix,  who  re- 
ceived thirteen  ;  and  Mary  Lyon,  who  received  twenty-one — the 
highest  of  any  of  the  women  competitors.  Probably  no  one  will 
dispute  the  judgment  which  decided  that  the  first  three  did  not 
meet  the  high  standard  of  personal  achievement  demanded  of  the 
candidates  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  Mary  Lyon  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  company  of  one  who  has  done 
so  much  for  education  in  this  country  as  Horace  Mann." 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"  There  is  not  a  name  there  that  is  not  a  household  word  among 
all  intelligent  Americans,  and  that  is  not  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think 
there  was  a  schoolboy  above  the  primary  grade  in  all  the  land 
who  could  not  offhand  identify  each  and  tell  its  title  to  fame. 
And  when  at  last,  in  the  due  process  of  years,  the  roll  is 
swelled  to  its  full  number  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  will 
be  truly  said  of  it  all.  Perhaps  even  then  it  will  be  incomplete. 
The  United  States  is  not  so  poor  in  great  names  that  even  so 
long  a  list  will  include  them  all.  But  it  will  be  more  nearly  com- 
plete than  any  other  such  national  roll  of  fame  existing  in  the 
world.  England's  great  Abbey  is  the  tomb  of  many  of  her  illus- 
trious sons.  But  it  also  shelters  the  dust  of  many  obscure  and 
unworthy  ones,  while  many  of  the  very  greatest  lie  elsewhere. 
The  French  Academy  enrolls  a  large  majority  of  the  foremost 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  nation,  but  some  of  its  chairs  have 
been  filled  by  nonentities  and  some  of  the  greatest  names  have 
remained  outside  of  the  Forty.  Far  more  representative  and  at 
once  more  exclusive  and  more  comprehensive  will  be  this  Hall  of 
Fame.  If  it  has  not  a  place  for  every  great  name,  it  will  at  least 
have  a  great  name  for  every  place." 

The  Kansas  City  Star  says: 

"An  analysis  of  the  list  shows  that  of  the  thirty,  seven  were 


statesmen ;  four,  authors ;  three,  soldiers ;  the  same  number, 
jurists,  theologians,  inventors,  and  philanthropists;  two  were 
painters,  and  two  natural  scientists.   .   .  . 

"  Altogether,  America  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  show- 
ing for  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
men  of  action  predominate.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  a  new 
country.  The  next  century  should  mark  a  coordinate  develop- 
ment of  the  non-material  side  of  life  in  America." 


NEW  SOLUTION    FOR  THE   PHILIPPINE 
PROBLEM. 

WHEN  asked  to  choose  between  a  continuance  of  the  hostil- 
ities now  going  on  in  the  Philippine  islands  and  with- 
drawing our  forces  completely,  many  persons  may  have  felt  that 
either  course  seemed  about  as  deplorable  as  the  other.  A  third 
plan  is  now  suggested  by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Robinson,  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  whose  letters  from  the  Phil- 
ippines (and  later  from  Africa)  have  attracted  wide  attention. 
He  says : 

"During  the  few  weeks  which  have  followed  my  return  to  the 
United  States,  I  have  often  been  asked  what  can  be  done  with 
the  Filipinos  except  to  whip  them  or  abandon  them?  The  ques- 
tion is  difficult  to  answer.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  some  middle 
course  might  be  adopted  which  would  avoid  both  extremes  of 
whipping  the  people  and  holding  them  down  after  they  are 
whipped,  and  a  complete  and  immediate  abandonment  of  the 
islands  to  their  own  fate  and  future. 

"When  confronted  with  this  second  question,  I  have  usually 
sought  to  evade  it.  My  work  is  to  repeat  situations  as  I  find 
them,  not  to  essay  the  solution  of  them.  When  pressed  for  a 
reply,  I  have  sought  it  along  a  middle  course.  It  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  no  these  people  could  not,  in  some  way,  be  given 
the  chance  to  try  the  experiment  in  which  they  profess  their  be- 
lief of  success.  It  also  involves  what  not  a  few  might  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  a  confession  of  failure.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  confession  would  be  any  more  than  the  fact.  Few  will  hold 
that  we  have,  thus  far,  made  a  success  of  our  job.  Still,  I  feel 
that  if  something  of  that  sort  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  the  United 
States  is  just  big  enough  and  just  strong  enough  to  do  it  without 
paying  much  attention  to  what  anybody  might  say  about  it. 

"The  Southern  islands,  Mindanao  and  the  Sulus,  we  must 
hold  or  turn  over  to  some  other  power.  They  can  not  govern 
themselves,  they  can  not  be  governed  by  any  Filipino  authority 
that  might  be  established.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  60,000 
troops  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayas.  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  sugges- 
tion, tho  I  have  once  or  twice  given  this  as  my  answer  to  this 
question,  that  55,000  (say)  of  these  troops  might  be  withdrawn 
into  properly  established  camps  on  some  of  the  thinly  populated 
islands,  such  as   Marinduque,   Tablas,  or  Masbate.     The  other 


'J  Hi.  Aid  ELL  DODGER. 

— The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


SOWING  THE   WIND,   HE   WILL  REAP  THE   WHIRLWIND. 


—  The  New  York  Tribune. 
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5,000  might  be  held  in  garrison  in  Cavite.  The  islands  might 
thus  be  turned  over  to  the  Filipinos,  including  the  city  of  Man- 
ila, for  their  experiment  in  self-government.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  all  that  this  involves,  of  all  its  possible  dangers.  I  fancy  that 
I  know  most  of  the  arguments  that  could  be  brought  against  it. 
There  is,  however,  this  :  If  the  Filipinos  can  govern  themselves. 
America  has  no  business  to  govern  them.  That  is  imperialism, 
as  I  understand  it.  If  they  attempt  self-government,  and  fail, 
neither  they,  nor  the  anti-imperialists,  nor  the  world,  can  raise 
a  single  objection  to  that  which  would  then  be  America's  'plain 
duty. ' 

"  I  know  the  argument  that  they  would  kill  and  loot.  I  doubt 
the  fact,  but  there  would  then  be  the  United  States  army  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  ready  for  and  justified  in  the  infliction  of 
swift  and  condign  punishment  right  and  left.  Some  might  be 
kdled,  here  and  there,  but  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  30,000  Filipinos 
and  5,000  Americans  would  be  killed  within  the  next  two  years, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  last  two,  and  it  might  be  that  such  a 
number  would  not  be  killed  in  thirty  times  two  years.  A  board 
should  be  appointed  from  the  United  States  regular  army,  con- 
sisting of  such  generals  as  MacArthur,  Bates,  Kobbe,  Bell,  and 
one  or  two  more,  not  to  act  as  governors,  but  to  stand,  at  all 
times,  ready  to  advise,  instruct,  and  assist  when  called  upon. 
The  plan  is  capable  of  much  elaboration,  and  is  also  open  to 
many  objections.  So  is  the  plan  of  continuing  to  '  kill  niggers,' 
spend  millions,  and  lose  perhaps  more  thousands  of  American 
lives  in  trying  to  govern  a  people  who  may  be  capable  of  quickly 
learning  to  govern  themselves,  and  who  seem  in  no  way  disposed 
to  submit  to  American  government." 


RADICAL 


PAPERS    ON    THE 
CAMPAIGN. 


ISSUES    OF    THE 


IX  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  there  will  appear  on  the 
ballots  on  Election  Day  the  names  of  four  minor  parties — 
the  People's  Party,  the  Prohibition  Party,  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  The  Union  Reform 
Party  has  also  nominated  a  candidate  for  President,  Seth  H. 
Ellis,  of  Ohio,  and  has  secured  official  recognition  in  a  few 
States.  The  organs  of  these  various  parties  are  conducting  a 
vigorous  agitation  during  campaign  time,  and  their  pages  are 
full  of  comment  on  the  political  issues.  For  several  months 
past,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  (supporting  the  Malloney-Rem- 
mel  ticket)  has  been  issuing  in  New  York  a  daily  paper,  7 he 
Daily  People,  and  in  Chicago  The  New  Voice  (the  leading  or- 
gan of  the  Prohibitionists)  has  printed  daily  editions  since  Octo- 
ber 10. 

The  Prohibitionists,  of  course/insist  that  this  year,  as  always, 
there  is  only  one  "paramount  issue,"  and  that  is   whether  the 


liquor  traffic  shall  be  maintained  or  destroyed.  They  are  espe- 
cially directing  their  shafts  during  this  campaign  against  the 
army  canteen.  .  Says  The  Daily  Voice  : 

"There  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  probably  we  might  safely 
say  two  or  three  millions,  Republican  voters  who  are  having  an 
awful  struggle  with  their  consciences  that  protest  against  their 
voting  for  the  reelection  of  the  canteen  President.  In  spite  of 
all  the  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  that  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Republicans,  the  Christian  public  knows  that  thf 
army  canteen  is  an  '  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  all 
men  not  either  morally  or  physically  besotted. '  And  so  know- 
ing, Christian  men  find  it,  hour  by  hour,  growing  more  distaste- 
ful to  them  to  think  of  voting  for  the  man  who  stands  responsible 
for  the  canteen 

"  As  regards '  expansion, '  the  editor  of  The  Daily  Voice  believes 
that  the  American  people  under  present  conditions  are  NOT 
FIT  TO  EXPAND.  We  can  not  carry  to  far-off  lands  that 
which  we  have  not  at  home.  We  have  taken  to  Manila  corrupt 
government,  government  by  pull  and  boodle,  the  riot  of  the 
abandoned  woman  and  the  reign  of  the  gin-mill,  BECAUSE 
THESE  THINGS  ARE  FOREMOST  IN  OUR  CIVILIZA- 
TION  AT  HOME." 

Quite  a  different  view  of  the  social  question,  of  course,  is  that 
taken  by  the  papers  of  the  Socialist  parties.  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic Herald  (Chicago;  which  advocates  the  election  of  Debs 
and  Harriman,  declares : 

"The  only  vital  issue  in  the  present  campaign  springs  from  the 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and  it  involves  the 
whole  question  of  political  equality,  economic  freedom  and  social 
progress.  This  fundamental  issue  has  been  studiously  ignored 
by  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  ;  it  has  been 
clearly  stated  and  squarely  met  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
The  alleged  issues  of  the  old  parties  are  well  rooted  in  the  exist- 
ing economic  system,  which  system  they  are  pledged  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  and  which  the  Social  Democratic  Party  is  pledged 
to  abolish. 

"The  contest  to-day  is  for  the  control  of  government  by  three 
separate  classes,  which  conflicting  interests,  into  which  modern 
society  has  been  divided  in  the  development  of  the  competitive 
system.  The  capitalist  class  is  represented  by  the  Republican 
Party  ;  the  middle  class  is  represented  by  the  Democratic  Party  ; 
the  working  class  is  represented  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
Each  of  these  parties  is  committed  to  the  economic  interests  of 
the  class  it  represents." 

"Don't  throw  your  vote  away  on  Bryan  or  McKinley,"  exclaims 
The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard,  Kans.)  ;  "every  vote  cast  for 
Socialism — for  Debs  and  Harriman — means  something,  and  will 
help  startle  the  nation  to  its  senses.  Cast  your  vote  this  year 
for  principle,  and  put  up  the  beacon  light  to  guide  the  nation 


THE  ROCKY  ROAD  TO  GLOKY. 

—  The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 


Ot    OOLKsE    MK.    HA.N.NA    CAN    ,\Ul    SLt    A    TKt    5 

—The  Salt  Lake  Herald 
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through  its  coming  perils."  As  regards  trusts,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Advance  (Soc.  Dem.)  says  that  "the  Democratic  plan  to 
destroy  the  trusts  is  as  foolish  and  suicidal  as  the  attempt  by 
workingmen  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  destroy  labor-sav- 
ing machinery.  The  only  remedy  is  to  let  the  workers  who  actu- 
ally run  the  trusts  own  them  through  the  Government  and  oper- 
ate them  for  their  own  benefit."     Expansion,  declares  the  Haver- 


"  Send    a    can    of    sar-       "Young1    man,    your       "Yes,  I'll  subscribe  for  "I  want  two  dozen  of 

dines   to   my   house   No-   marriage      to      my  that  '  Handbook  of  Greek  those   photographs,    pro- 

vembenoth.     Order  can-  daughter  will  not  take   Poetry';   but  only  on  con-  vided       Bryan      is      not 

celled  if  Bryan  wins."         place      if      Bryan      is  dition   that  Bryan  is  not  elected  " 

elected."  elected." 


THE  NEW   "NOT-IF-BRVAN-IS-ELECTED' 


DODGE  TO  INTIMIDATE  VOTERS. 

—  The  New  York  Journal. 


hill  Social  Democrat,  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. An  artificial  overproduction  compels  the  big  capitalists  to 
seek  new  markets  in  foreign  lands  ;  hence  the  wars  in  South  Af- 
rica, China,  and  the  Philippines.  Workingmen  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  "imperialism  of  the  factory,"  and  should  vote  to 
end  that.  "The  preponderance  of  time,  pictures,  and  orations 
devoted  by  the  Republicans  in  this  campaign  to  the  '  full  dinner- 
pail,'"  says  the  7 he  Daily  People,  "is  a  glaring  contradiction 
of  the  intellectual  and  noble  aspirations  which  apologists  of  cap- 
italism are  so  ready  to  profess,  and  quite  a  substantiation  of  the 
materialist  theory  of  Socialism."     It  continues  : 

"The  basis  of  social  development  is  material  interests.  Where 
these  are  in  line  with  progress,  as  is  the  case  with  the  class-con- 
scious, the  Socialist  workingman,  the  ideas,  ideals,  conduct,  and 
aims  will  be  noble- — as  Socialism  is.  Where  these  are  adverse  to 
progress,  the  ideas,  ideals,  conduct,  and  aims  will  be  ignoble — ■ 
as  Bryanism,  jointly  with  McKinleyism  and  Labor  Fakirism, 
proves  itself  to  be." 

Wharton  Barker,  the  Populist  nominee  for  President,  is  the 
editor  of  The  American,  published  in  Philadelphia.  He  prophe- 
sies that  Woolley  and  Debs  will  each  poll  about  250,000  votes,  and 
that  his  own  candidacy  will  draw  away  enough  votes  from  Bryan 
to  make  McKinley's  reelection  a  certainty.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  especially  the  object  of  his  attacks,  and  he  writes  of  this 
party  in  the  last  issue  of  his  paper : 

"What  has  it  ever  done  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  confer- 
ring upon  some  few  citizens  advantages  over  the  many?  Noth- 
ing. What  has  it  ever  done  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  confer- 
ring power  on  a  few  citizens  to  prey  upon  the  many?  Nothing. 
And  when  it  [had  the  power  to  and  did  enact  tariff  legislation, 
what  did  it  do?  Take  away  advantages  from  the  trusts?  No; 
it  conferred  advantages  upon  them,  conferred  a  greater  advan- 
tage on  the  sugar  trust  than  it  enjoyed  under  the  McKinley 
tariff.  And  what  has  been  the  revenue  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Party?  To  confer  advantages  on  the  few  and  rich,  relieve  them 
of  their  just  share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  And  the  Demo- 
cratic machines  that  are  in  control  of  municipalities  are  as  free 
to  give  away  public  franchises,  and  so  power  to  the  few  to  tax 
the  many,  as  the  Republican  machines." 

The  Vineland  (X.  J.)  Independent,  another  Populist  organ, 
sums  ii])  the  issues  of  the  campaign  in  the  following  query  : 
"Will  you  have  Barker,  peace  and  industry  ;  McKinley,  war  and 
taxes;  Debs,  doubt  and  delusions  ;  Malloney,  dispute  and  inex- 
perience; Woolley,  water  without  wine;  or  Bryan,  with  fusion 
and  confusion?"  The  Independent  answers  its  own  question  by 
affirming  that  "the  Quaker  nominee  suits  ns  best  of  all." 


Several  of  the  labor  papers  are  for  Bryan  this  year.  In  the 
opinion  of  The  Freemen's  Labor  Journal  (Spokane,  Wash.), 
Bryan  should  be  supported  on  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to 
imperialism  and  the  importation  of  Oriental  labor.  The  Jour- 
nal oj  the  Knights  of  Labor  (Washington,  D.  C.)  adjures  its 
readers  not  to  "throw  away  their  votes  on  Debs,  Barker,  or  any 
other  of  the  minor  candidates. "     "  Either  McKinley  or  Bryan  will 

be  the  next  President,"  it  says,  "and 
the  latter,  from  our  point  of  view,  comes 
nearer  to  being  the  ideal  candidate  than 
any  man  who  has  been  nominated  by 
any  party  since  Abraham  Lincoln.'" 
The  Coming  Nation  (organ  of  the  Rus- 
kin  Communist  Colony  in  Georgia)  prints 
letters  from  correspondents,  some  fa- 
voring the  election  of  Bryan  and  some 
Debs  ;  the  New  York  Commonwealth,  a 
Socialist  paper  rigidly  opposed  to  the 
nominees  of  the  two  old  parties,  believes 
that  the  real  Socialist  Party  is  not  yet 
organized.  The  single-tax  papers  sup- 
port Bryan.  Free  Society  (San  Fran- 
cisco) ,  the  organ  of  Anarchist  commun- 
ism in  this  country,  advises  Anarchists  not  to  vote  at  all,  since 
every  one  of  the  existing  political  parties  is  "bitterly  opposed" 
to  the  doctrines  this  paper  advocates. 

The  National  New  Era  (Springfield,  O.),  the  official  paper  of 
the  Union  Reform  Party,  preaches  direct  legislation  as  the  "  para- 
mount issue."     It  says: 

"The  advocates  of  direct  legislation  do  not  claim  for  it  that  it 
will  secure  the  enactment  of  any  better  laws  than  the  people 
want.  It  will  not  in  itself  secure  prohibition,  or  money  reform, 
or  the  destruction  of  imperialism,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  trusts. 
or  any  of  these  things. 

"  But  it  will  throw  down  the  barrier  which  now  prevents  the 
accomplishment  of  all  or  any  of  these  things,  and  will  'pave  the 
way  '  over  which  a  triumphant  people  can  march  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  and  all  of  these  things  when  the  people  desire 
them 

"The  time  must  come  when  all  advocates  of  reform  will  unite, 
and  the  one  basis  on  which  they  can  unite  is  direct  legislation." 


Vermont's  New  Senator.— The  election  of  ex-Governor 
William  P.  Dillingham  (Rep.),  of  Vermont,  to  the  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate 
made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Justin  S. 
Morrill  has  brought 
out  favorable  com- 
ment. The  Boston 
Transcript  says: 
"Mr.  Dillingham 
ought  to  make  a 
most  creditable  rec- 
ord in  the  Senate. 
In  Vermont  he  en- 
joys great  popular- 
ity. He  was  elected 
governor  by  what 
was  then  deemed  a 
landslide  plurality  in 
1888.  His  father  was 
governor  of  Vermont 
before  him."  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  ob- 
serves: "In  view  of 
the   frequent    efforts 

of  rich  men  to  buy  their  way  into  the  Senate,  it  would  be  no- 
table anywhere  except  in  Vermont  that  in  all  the  heat  of  the  can- 
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vass  not  an  intimation  of  the  use  of  money  was  heard,  and  that  all 
the  candidates  were  poor  men  who,  if  elected,  would  live  in 
Washington  on  their  official  salary." 


A 


DEFAULTER    FOR   SEVEN    HUNDRED 
THOUSAND   DOLLARS. 


WHEN  Schreiber,  the  Elizabethport  (N.  J.)  bank  clerk,  dis- 
appeared, after  spending  $106,000  of  his  bank's  money 
in  two  years  in  New  York's  "Tenderloin  "  district,  many  news- 
papers blamed  the  bank  for  paying  him  only  $900  a  year,  altho 
none  of  them  suggested  that  he  ought  to  have  been  paid  $50,000 
a  year,  the  sum  that  he  collected.  Now,  however,  when  Note- 
teller  Alvord,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  receiving 
a  salary  variously  estimated  at  from  $3,500  to  $5,000,  leaves  his 
bank  to  wonder  where  he  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  have  gone,  the  press  seem  to  feel  that  the  remedy  of  an 


"THIS  BEATS  OUR  GAME. 


—  The  New  York  Herald. 

increase  of  salary  does  not  fit  the  case.  The  ordinary  precau- 
tions, too,  seem  to  have  failed.  As  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Express  says : 

"These  latest  peculations  show  that  neither  prison  walls  nor 
checking  systems  have  yet  entirely  got  the  better  of  the  cunning 
of  man.  Human  ingenuity  can  still  find  a  way  to  overcome  and 
thwart  them.  It  is  a  constantly  narrowing  way,  however,  and 
it  has  more  dangerous  and  unexpected  turns  in  it  for  the  culprit 
than  ever ;  but  the  fact  that  a  note-teller  can  cover  up  a  defalca- 
tion through  a  series  of  years,  until  it  aggregates  more  than  $700,- 
000,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  path  to  wrongdoing,  despite  all 
the  efforts  to  control  it,  still  remains  broad  enough  for  one  to  cut 
a  pretty  wide  swath  in — for  a  time." 

The  remedy  that  seems  to  find  most  favor  in  the  discussion 
following  the  Alvord  defalcation  is  the  system  of  moving  the 
employees  in  a  bank  from  one  position  to  another  from  time  to 
time.  Russell  Sage  said  last  week,  in  an  interview  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times  : 

"  When  I  read  in  the  newspapers  first  about  Schreiber  and  then 
about  Alvord,  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  unwise  policy  to  let  a  man  handling  great  sums  of  money  stay 
too  long  in  one  position.  In  the  first  place,  he  gets  into  a  rut  and 
is  not  likely  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work.  In  the  second  place, 
being  left  undisturbed,  say  for  some  years,  he  becomes  so  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  books  and  affairs  generally  under  his 
control  that  he  is  able  to  see  easily  where  he  might  appropriate 
money  temporarily — for  none  of  them  ever  starts  out  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  it  forever.  Should  he  be  weak  morally,  or 
speculatively  inclined,  the  temptation  may  be  too  strong  for  him, 
and  he  yields — because  he  believes  that  he  may  be  able  to  hide 
his  peculations. 


"Now,  while  a  man's  nature  would  not  be  changed  by  the 
'moving  system,'  peculations  would  certainly  be  less  liable  to 
occur,  or,  if  they  did  occur,  to  go  on  for  long  undiscovered.  One 
official  changing  to  another  department  would  speedily  detect 
any  errors  or  wrongdoing — that  is,  if  he  understands  his  busi- 
ness." 

The  New  York  Journal  takes  occasion  to  make  "  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  cry  so  often  heard  that  the  Government  should  'get  out 
of  the  banking  business  '  and  get  out  of  every  other  business  that 
can  be  handled  by  private  enterprise."  Recalling  ten  defalca- 
tions in  the  last  sixteen  years  involving  a  loss  of  over  $5,000,000, 
it  asks  if  those  who  would  have  the  Government  go  out  of  the 
banking  business  can  "point  to  a  list  of  defalcations  in  the  entire 
service  of  the  United  States  Government  through,  the  whole 
course  of  its  history  to  match  this  record  of  the  banks  of  New 
York  alone  for  sixteen  years."     It  goes  on  : 

"Defalcations  under  the  national  Government  are  practically 
unknown.  The  Neely  case  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  imperialism. 
At  home,  in  the  light  of  publicity,  our  officials  may  do  poor 
work,  but  they  do  not  steal. 

"Nor  is  this  due  to  any  particular  advantage  in  the  quality  of 
the  men  available.  The  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
is  filled  at  this  moment  by  a  bankrupt,  and  that  of  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  by  a  man  who  has  been  declared  by  a  compe- 
tent court  to  have  converted  to  his  own  use  money  intrusted  to 
him  by  his  own  sister.  And  yet  the  Treasury  has  not  been 
robbed,  except  by  legal  methods. 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  under  every  administration  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  more  honestly  managed  than  any  bank,  and  the  Post- 
Office  department  than  any  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  or  tele- 
phone company.  Is  there  any  reason,  then,  why  we  should  be 
afraid  to  extend  government  enterprise  into  new  fields?  " 


RICHARD   CROKER'S   REFLECTIONS  ON 
"MACHINE"    POLITICS. 

MR.  CROKER  and  Tammany  Hall  become  of  commanding 
national  interest  and  importance  at  this  time  from  the 
fact  that  the  success  or  failure  of  Mr.  Croker's  organization  in 
its  attempt  to  carry  New  York  State  may  mean  victory  or  failure 
for  Mr.  Bryan.  "  If  it  were  not  tor  Tammany  Hall, "  says  Albert 
Shaw  in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  "there  would  not  be  the  re- 
motest chance  this  year  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  obtain  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and,  without  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  chance  of 
his  carrying  the  country."  Mr.  Shaw  calls  Tammany  Hall  "a 
conspiracy  for  private  plunder  rather  than  a  legitimate  organi- 
zation for  political  purposes."  As  other  public  men  have  also 
frequently  spoken  of  Tammany  Hall  in  terms  equally  uncompli- 
mentary, it  is  interesting  to  know  what  Tammany's  chief  thinks 
of  himself  and  his  organization.  Collier's  Weekly  has  induced 
Mr.  Croker  to  tell  just  this  in  its  columns,  and  we  quote  some  of 
what  the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  his  "self-illuminating 
remarks  "  as  follows  : 

"Some  people  scoff  at  the  political  machine,  and  denounce  it 
as  always  corrupt  and  working  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  the 
'  party  leaders  '  or  the 'boss.'  A  machine  or  political  organiza- 
tion may  grow  corrupt,  of  course  ;  but  the  people  always  have  it 
in  their  power,  if  they  will  take  an  active  interest  in  politics,  to 
change  the  organization  and  make  it  over  to  suit  themselves. 

"The  organization  or  machine  can  never  get  very  far  from  the 
people.  It  comes  from  the  people,  it  represents  the  people,  it  is 
responsible  to  the  people.  It  stands  for  the  concentrated  and 
trained  energy  of  a  political  party.  If  the  party  changes  its 
methods  or  purposes,  and  its  political  machinery  no  longer  suits 
it,  the  voters  can  sweep  it  out  of  existence  and  put  another  or- 
ganization in  its  place. 

"I  want  to  say,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  that  the  party  and  the 
organization  or  machine  are  the  same.  If  the  party  allows  the 
machine  to  stand,  and  goes  to  battle  under  its  management,  and 
is  willing  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victor}'  the  machine  wins, 
then  the  party  is  fully  responsible  for  the  machine. 
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"  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  machines  or  organizations  are  neces- 
sary. No  party,  no  matter  what  its  aims  may  be,  can  hope  to 
accomplish  anything;  without  organization.  Reformers  denounce 
the  '  machine  '  because  some  machines  have  been  bad.  They  al- 
ways find,  however,  that  they  lose  without  the  aid  of  a  machine, 
or  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  trained  organization.  Their  efforts 
come  to  nothing,  no  matter  how  much  brains  they  may  have  be- 
hind the  movement,  or  how  much  a  great  many  people  may  de- 
sire the  things  the  reformers  are  fighting  for.  They  fail  because 
there  is  no  trained  body  of  men  to  direct  the  fighting,  no  organi- 
zation to  get  at  the  people  and  interest  them  in  the  campaign, 
and  to  get  out  the  votes  on  election  day. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  it  is  so  often  said  that  reforms  must  be 
started  in  the  party.  This  recognized  truth  is  a  tribute  to  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  the  organization.  Reforms  that  succeed 
must  either  begin  in  the  party  organization  and  change  or  cap- 
ture it,  or  they  must  be  big  enough  to  crush  the  machine — beat 
it  at  the  polls.  It  isn't  often  that  a  reform  movement  is  strong 
enough  to  do  that.     It  usually  falls  back  for  help  on  the  machine, 

and  tries  to  capture  it 
before  going  into  a 
campaign.  By  reform 
movements,  I  mean 
any  large  or  general 
efforts  to  change  the 
policy  or  course  of  a 
party,  and  not  merely 
these  spasmodic  ef- 
forts to 'purify'  poli- 
tics and  '  smash  '  the 
machine." 

Mr.  C  r  o  k  e  r  now 
turns  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  "boss." 
He  says : 

"The 'boss'  is  often 
talked  about  and 
written  about.  He  is 
more  often  talked 
about  than  seen. 
The  Democracy  has 
no  'boss.'  It  is  its 
own  '  boss, '  its  own 
master.  No  one  man 
owns  the  Democratic 
Party,  whether  w  e 
speak  of  it  in  the  na- 
tion, the  State,  or  the 
city. 

"This  is  not  true  of  the  Republican  Party.  The  national  Re- 
publican Party  has  its  owner  or  '  boss, '  and  the  State  and  city 
Republican  organizations  are  also  controlled  by  a  single  leader. 
Its  organizations  do  not  ask  what  the  people  want,  or  what  the 
party  wants,  but  what  the  'boss'  wants.  That  is  not  Demo- 
cratic, and  the  Democratic  Party  would  not  stand  it. 

"The  Democratic  Party  of  course  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
having  leaders,  men  who  are  accustomed  to  organizing  forces 
and  managing  them  in  battle.  It  must  have  these  trained  lead- 
ers if  it  is  to  win.  Without  them  the  fight  would  be  lost  before 
a  ballot  is  cast. 

"We  organize  from  the  people  up;  the  Republicans  from  the 
leaders  or  'boss'  down.  The  1  )emocrats  choose  their  leaders, 
and  these  appoint  committees  and  select  the  men  who  are  to  di- 
rect them  ;  and  so  on,  until  we  have  a  leader  for  the  campaign, 
or  a  head,  as  he  may  be  called,  of  the  organization,  or  machine. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  he  may  be  called  a  'boss'  ;  but  in  fact  he 
comes  directly  from  the  people  and  gets  his  authority  and  com- 
mission from  them. 

"Tammany  Hall  is  a  big  machine.  I  do  not  use  the  word  in 
any  bad  sense,  but  mean  by  it  a  political  organization.  It  is 
organized  for  political  victory.  It  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
political  mechanism  in  the  world.  There  is  no  other  party  or- 
ganization in  this  country  that  approaches  it  in  its  completeness 
or  in  the  effectiveness  witli  which  it  operates,  I  am  confident 
there  is  no  political  machinery  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  that  may 
be  compared  with  it.  I  have  studied  very  closely  the  workings 
of  party  organization   in    England,  and   there   is  no  machinery 
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there  that  has  anything  like  the  perfect  mechanism  of  Tammany 
Hall. 

"And  yet  Tammany  Hall  is  only  a  part  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  is  not,  officially,  the  Democratic  organization.  It  is 
an  organization  that  has  come  to  be  used  for  political  purposes, 
and  it  is  often  the  case  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  two  or- 
ganizations— that  is,  the  official  Democratic  organization  and  the 
political  organization  of  Tammany  Hall— are  the  same." 

The  workers  for  municipal  reform  who  have  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  Tammany  raises  its  campaign  funds  in  dark  and  dis- 
graceful ways  will  be  relieved  to  know  that  their  suspicions  are 
unfounded.     Says  Mr.  Croker  : 

"  All  campaigns  cost.  Some  people  seem  to  think  you  can  con- 
duct a  campaign  on  patriotism.  But  politics  is  a  business,  and  a 
costly  business.  We  haven't  the  sources  of  wealth  possessed  by 
the  Republicans.  They  can  assess  office-holders  and  corpora- 
tions and  trusts.  They  can  exact  from  the  manufacturers  for 
their  political  fund  some  of  the  profits  they  make  out  of  the  tariff 
tax  on  the  consumers.     We  have  no  such  sources  of  supply. 

"The  money  used  by  Tammany  Hall  in  a  campaign  comes 
voluntarily  from  the  people.  No  assessments  are  allowed.  The 
office-holders  and  citizens  interested  in  the  purposes  and  aims  of 
the  party  contribute  what  they  see  fit  or  can  afford.  No  appeal 
or  demand  is  made  on  anybody.  The  system  is  entirely  Demo- 
cratic. 

"  Our  contributions  are  usually  liberal  enough  to  meet  the  legit- 
imate expense  of  the  campaign  and  to  maintain  the  organiza- 
tion. Some  men  contribute  quite  large  sums,  but  they  are  not 
usually  asked  for,  and  it  is  never  demanded  of  them." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

General  Apathy  neglected  to  register. —  The  Nashville  Banner. 

TRUTH  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again — after  the  campaign  is  over. —  1  he 
Detroit  News. 

Have  the  Democrats  forgotten  that  Admiral  Schley  was  to  have  been 
one  of  their  paramount  issues? — The  Chicago  Record. 

MR.  Hanna  is  not  great  as  a  teller  of  political  truths,  but  as  a  paying- 
teller  he  is  formidable. —  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Oom  Paul  is  now  giving  some  serious  thought  to  that  old  query,  "What 
shall  we  do  with  our  ex- Presidents?" — The  Washington  Star. 

Croker  may  not  be  a  paramount  issue,  but  he  will  be  satisfied  if  he  can 
be  paramount  without  being  an  issue.  —  The  Chicago  Record. 

WE  suspect  that  Messrs.  Barker  and  Woolley  are  looking  forward  to 
November  6  without  a  bit  of  nervousness. —  The  Chicago  Times- Herald. 

Being  a  man  of  simple  tastes  Mr.  Debs  is  not  disturbed  by  the  report 
that  the  White  House  is  not  in  good  repair. — The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

THE  coal  consumer  may  as  well  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  get 
ready  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  affair  in  Pennsylvania.—  The  Washington 
Star. 

Emperor  is  Used  to  It. — Recent  reports  confirm  the  opinion  that  sui- 
cide in  China  is  not  necessarily  fatal  unless  indulged  in  to  excess. —  The 
Pittsburg  News. 

MR.  BRYAN  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that  the  full  dinner-pail  is  part 
of  a  plot  to  add  to  the  workingman's  troubles  by  giving  him  indigestion.— 
The  Washington  Star. 

A  NEW  York  spellbinder  has  named  Woolley,  the  Prohibition  candidate, 
"the  cash  register."  The  answer  is  "Because  he  is  the  bartender's  worst 
enemy."—  The  Boston  Transcript. 

General  Miles  has  ordered  the  Constitution  to  be  read  to  the  army  on 
stated  days.  General  Miles  never  seemed  in  full  accord  with  the  Adminis- 
tration.— The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

ELECTION  statisticians  should  make  the  most  of  present  opportunities. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  great  slump  in  the  market  for  their  goods  in  a  very- 
short  time.  —  The  Washington  Star. 

His  HEADQUARTERS  TAKEN.— The  saddest  blow  Kruger  has  received 
y»t  is  the  offering  of  his  hat  by  a  London  periodical  publisher  for  the  great- 
est number  of  new  subscribers.— The  Boston  Herald. 

THE  result  of  the  English  elections  makes  the  anecdotal  side  of  Mr. 
(  hamborlain  very  important  of  course.  When  he  was  a  lad  at  school  he- 
was  very  backward,  It  was  often  predicted  of  him  that  he  would  be- 
come great.  One  day  his  tutor  took  him  especially  to  task  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  Latin  composition.  "Your  pronouns  Rive  me  a  pain  !"  protested 
the  tutor.  "You  use  meiim  and  tuuin  quite  indiscriminately  !  "  "Since  I 
am  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  why  not  r"  demanded  young 
Joseph,  warmly,  'Phis  incident  was  thought  to  be  very  significant  at  the 
time.— The  Detroit  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


CHARLES   DUDLEY   WARNER. 

I"* HE  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  Hart- 
ford on  October  20  removes  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of 
latter-day  American  letters.  Mr.  Warner,  who  was  born  in 
Plainfield,  Mass.,  on  September  12,  1829,  came  of  the  best  of  old 
New  England  stock.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y. ,  and  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  in  1851.  After 
four  years'  practise  of  the  law  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Warner  returned 
to  the  East  and  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Hartford  Press, 
and  in  the  next  year  its  editor  and  proprietor.  Later  this  jour- 
nal was  consolidated  with  the  famous  Hartford  Courant ;  and 
of  this  latter  paper  Mr.  Warner  has  remained  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors ever  since.     He  gained  his  first  considerable  literary  repu- 
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THE  LATE  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

tation  by  a  series  of  foreign  letters  to  T/ie  Courant  while  upon 
a  fourteen-months'  tour  abroad  in  186S-69.  His  writings,  espe- 
cially a  series  of  weekly  letters  in  which  he  described  his  expe- 
rience as  an  amateur  gardener,  attracted  wide  attention  by  their 
gentle  satire,  sly  humor,  and  simple  style.  In  1S70,  these  letters 
were  gathered  into  a  book  with  an  introduction  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  under  the  title  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden, "  and  from 
tins  time  Mr.  Warner  was  recognized  as  one  of  our  leading  satir- 
ists. Essays,  books  of  travel,  and  novels  followed,  and  through 
them  Mr.  Warner's  reputation  was  steadily  developed.  In  1884, 
he  assumed  the  conduct  of  "The  Editor's  Drawer"  in  Harper' s 
Magazine*  and  in  1S92  of  "The  Editor's  Study."  Among  Mr. 
Warner's  more  important  works  are  " Backlog  Studies"  (1S72)  ; 
"Baddeck  and  That  Sort  of  Thing"  (1874)  ;  "In  the  Levant" 
(1877);  "Being  a  Boy"  (1877);  "A  Roundabout  Journey" 
(1S83)  ;  "Their  Pilgrimage"  (1S86)  ;  "A  Little  Journey  in  the 
World"  (1889);  and  "The  Golden  House"  (1894).  He  also 
wrote  "The  Gilded  Age"  in  collaboration  with  his  life-long 
friend  and  neighbor,  Mauk  Twain,  in  1S73,  and  was  editor  of 
"The  American  Men  of  Letters"  series,  and  of  "The  Library  of 
the  World's  Literature,"  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  world's 
anthologies  of  prose  and  verse.  His  last  work,  a  novel  entitled 
"That  Fortune,"  was  in  press  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one. 


Comment  on  Mr.  Warner's  career  is  widespread.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"  His  was  a  striking  instance  of  a  consistent  literary  career 
reaching  a  perfectly  normal  and  legitimate  success.  Warner 
was  a  foreordained  man  of  letters.  The  best  magazines  were 
already  open  to  him  as  an  undergraduate,  and  with  few  inter- 
ruptions he  wrote  successfully  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  and 
profitably  from  that  of  gain,  to  his  death.  General  recognition 
came  to  him  in  early  middle  life,  and  it  was  since  then  that  grad- 
ually he  built  up  the  high  reputation  which  he  came  to  have. 
Whatever  recognition  he  obtained  was  gained  in  his  quality  of 
man  of  letters.  He  allied  himself  with  no  'movements'  and 
passing  fads,  and  there  have  been  made  in  our  time  few  reputa- 
tions so  genuinely  literary.  Personally  interested  in  all  good 
causes,  he  preferred  the  writer's  fame  to  any  other.  In  his  broad 
culture  and  ready  assimilation  of  whatever  was  admirable  in  for- 
eign life  and  letters,  he  recalls  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Wash- 
ington Irving;  in  his  strong  local  attachments  and  in  his  activ- 
ity as  humorist,  novelist,  and  social  philosopher,  he  ran  a  par- 
rallel  course  with  his  older  contemporary  Holmes.  That  his 
eventual  place  in  American  letters  will  be  somewhat  lower  than 
theirs  it  would  be  safe  to  predict — safe  also  to  predict  that  the 
author  of  'Being  a  Boy'  and' The  Golden  House  '  will  not  lightly 
be  forgotten." 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  : 

"It  is  yet  too  early  to  assign  Mr.  Warner  a  definite  place  in 
contemporaneous  literature.  That  it  was  of  the  highest  few  will 
care  to  maintain.  But  it  was  distinctive  and  individual.  He 
had  a  genuine  message  for  his  generation  and  he  delivered  it 
gracefully,  sincerely,  and  tenderly.  If  his  horizon  was  not  of 
the  broadest,  his  atmosphere  was  yet  of  the  clearest.  It  was  not 
often  that  he  attempted  to  reach  out  beyond  his  normal  limita- 
tions. There  was  little  conflict  between  aspiration  and  effort. 
He  understood  his  field  and  cultivated  it  assiduously.  He  was 
a  very  busy,  a  very  charming,  and  a  very  useful  writer. 
Whether  as  journalist  or  author  he  added  something  to  the 
thought  and  suggestion  of  his  time.  He  was  a  philosopher  of 
environment.  Few  men  were  more  skilled  than  he  in  extracting 
the  humor  and  the  pathos  from  common  life.  In  that  service  he 
was  at  his  best.  He  did  more  pretentious  things  than  '  My  Sum- 
mer in  a  Garden, '  but  never  anything  that  was  more  gratifying 
to  the  public.  He  wrestled  deeply  and  strongly  with  profound 
social  problems,  but  there  were  others  who  were  working  along 
the  same  lines  with  perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  success  than  he. 
His  'Adirondack  Sketches,'  however,  have  hardly  been  excelled 
by  an  American  writer. 

"As  an  interpreter  of  the  life  of  the  mountain  and  forest,  he 
was  at  his  best.  He  was  primarily  an  essayist  and  drew  his 
largest  inspiration  from  nature.  He  was  conspicuously  a  humor- 
ist, but  his  humor  was  refined  and  delicate,  not  aggressive  or 
dynamic.  It  was  the  kind  that  lives  the  longest.  His  little 
sketch  '  How  I  Killed  a  Bear, '  is  in  a  delicious  vein,  while  as  an 
illustration  of  the  range  of  his  power  to  appeal  to  the  emotions, 
'A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,'  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  things  in 
the  language.  It  is  by  his  essays  that  he  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered. It  is  hardly  a  kindness  to  compare  him  with  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  as  some  have  done.  The  latter  must  always  occupy 
a  much  higher  pedestal  in  our  literary  Valhalla." 


Success  Of  the  English  Opera.— The  many  well-wish- 
ers of  the  new  venture  in  vernacular  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
financial  success  of  the  undertaking  is  now  assured.  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Savage — Mr.  Grau's  copartner  in  the  enterprise — last 
week  announced  that  the  box-office  figures  for  the  first  two  weeks 
have  been  such  as  greatly  to  surprise  the  managers,  and  that 
popular  appreciation  has  in  other  ways  been  unmistakably  indi- 
cated. While  some  of  the  more  critical  observers,  such  as  Mr. 
W.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  New  York  Times,  still  find  fault  with 
certain  features  of  the  performance,  particularly  the  orchestra, 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  a  widespread  need  is  filled  by  the 
present  undertaking.  The  American  Art  Journal  (October  13) 
thus  expresses  the  general  view  of  believers  in  popular  music  : 

"It  now  transpires  that  Messrs.  Grau  and  Savage  knew  exactly 
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what  they  were  thinking  about,  and  that  the  union  of  their  forces 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  logical,  reasonable,  and  business- 
like of  enterprises,  but  was  also  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  man- 
agerial coups  that  has  been  witnessed  by  the  metropolis  for  many 

a  long  day 

"English  opera  has  been  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  might 
just  as  well  have  been  called  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw.  We  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wretched  non- 
sense written  upon  the  subject  of  the  '  non-adaptative  character- 
istics '  of  the  English  language  to  the  requirement  of  musical 
expression.  Let  the  translations  be  made  by  scholars,  let  the 
lyrics  be  written  by  masters  of  the  art,  and  this  stupid  talk  will 
be  heard  no  more.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  English  versions  of  '  Faust,'  '  Carmen, '  '  Mignon, '  '  Don 
Pasquale, '  '  Huguenots, '  '  Lohengrin, '  or  '  Tannhauser  '  should 
not  sing  as  fluently,  limpidly,  and  smoothly  as  the  delicious  cre- 
ations of  Gilbert  do,  when  set  to  the  music  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  " 


WAS  OPHELIA  THE   MISTRESS  OF  THE  KING? 

IT  is  a  lean  year  that  does  not  bring  forth  several  new  views 
of  "  Hamlet."  Most  of  these,  however,  relate  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  or  to  the  question  of  his  mad- 
ness. In  the  last  number  of  Poet-Lore,  however,  Mr.  D.  A.  Mc- 
Knight,  a  Shakespearian  student  of  Washington,  devotes  an 
article  to  another  aspect  of  the  play,  the  harshness  of  Hamlet's 
later  attitude  to  Ophelia,  which  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  character 
as  to  appear  to  many  students  inexplicable.  Hamlet,  as  we 
know  from  many  speeches  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  play,  had 
at  first  shown  a  pronounced  fondness  for  OpJielia — of  which  his 
costly  presents  were  only  one  evidence.  This  is,  however,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  drama.  When  the  action  begins,  her 
father,  fearing  Hamlet' s  purpose,  without  explanation  to  him, 
forbids  her  further  reception  of  his  attentions.  Hamlet' s  instant 
suspicion  of  her,  his  advice,  "Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,"  and  his 
other  harsh  words  have  been  the  occasion  of  many  theories  which 
Mr.  McKnight  shows  may  be  resolved  into  three  : 

"It  has  been  claimed  that  insanity  will  account  for  it ;  and, 
indeed,  Hamlet' s  treatment  of  Ophelia  has  been  the  chief  argu- 
ment advanced  in  proof  of  his  insanity  ;  but  it  is  incredible  that 
Shakespeare  should  have  devoted  the  only  two  interviews  which 
he  had  with  her  and  which  had  so  important  an  influence  upon 
her  life,  to  the  mere  vaporings  of  a  madman.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  is  putting  on  '  an  antic  disposition, '  as  he  had 
foretold  he  would,  with  a  view  to  deceiving  the  King  concerning 
his  intentions,  and  such  conduct  would  have  been  fitting  with 
the  temptress  in  Belleforest's  '  Hystorie  '  {Ibid.,  91);  but 
Shakespeare  has  transformed  the  creature  of  that  story  into 
Hamlet' s  gentle  sweetheart,  and  so  to  lacerate  her  soul  by  way 
of  subterfuge  would  have  been  an  act  of  unjustifiable  brutality, 
of  which  he  could  by  no  means  have  been  guilty.  It  has  been 
urged  that  his  mind's  eye  is  jaundiced  by  his  mother's  gross 
behavior,  and  that  thereupon  he  turns  distrustfully  from  woman- 
kind ;  but  long  after  his  mother's  wicked  marriage,  perhaps  a 
month  afterward,  he  is  reveling  in  Ophelia' s  love — a  balm  that 
gracious  Nature  often  pours  on  bleeding  hearts.  And  further, 
from  either  of  these  points  of  view,  the  sudden  and  extravagant 
change  in  Hamlet' s  feelings  toward  Ophelia,  the  cruel  harshness 
of  his  speech  to  her  soon  after,  and  his  subsequent  complete  in- 
difference to  her,  are  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  situation, 
and  the  theories  therefore  seem  rather  to  perplex  than  to  ex- 
plain." 

But  in  the  dramatic  situation  at  the  end  of  Act  I.,  says  Mr. 
McKnight,  we  have  all  the  elements  necessary  to  explain  Ham- 
let's  conduct :  "  We  have  a  prince  who  is  an  ardent  lover,  a  court 
lady  who  has  as  ardently  returned  his  love,  the  lady's  sudden 
and  unexplained  refusal  to  see  or  hear  from  him,  her  ambitious 
and  time-serving  courtier  father,  and  for  a  King  a  'remorseless, 
treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villian. '  Let  but  a  spark  of 
jealous  suspicion  reach  such  a  mixture,  and  there  must  be  an 
explosion  ;  with  a  war-hardened  Othello-like  titanic  rage  and 
murder,  but  with  the  softer  Hamlet  renunciation  and  reproach, 


and  with  poor  Ophelia,  who  represses  her  feelings  always, 
heart-break,  insanity,  and  death."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight believes  that  Hamlet  suspects  the  King  of  paying  un- 
due attentions  to  his  sweetheart.     We  quote  further: 

•'Now,  Hamlet  is  pictured  as  one  of  the  most  suspicious  of 
men,  and  in  particular  at  this  juncture  about  his  mortal  enemy 
the  King.  In  addition,  he  is  very  proud  and  very  revengeful, 
as  he  admits,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  he  has  been  pas- 
sionately fond  of  Ophelia.  When,  therefore,  she  persistently 
denies  herself  to  him  in  private,  tho  doubtless  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  functions  of  the  court,  his  suspicions  are  excited,  his 
pride  wounded,  his  anger  aroused;  and,  with  'the  pangs  of  de- 
spis'd  love  '  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  mind  a  tumult  of  conflicting 
thoughts,  he  suddenly  presents  himself  before  her,  resolved  to 
know  the  truth.  "What  damned  moments  counts  he  o'er  Who 
dotes,  yet  doubts — suspects,  yet  fondly  loves. '  In  Quarto  I  she 
says:  'He  found  me  walking  in  the  gallery,  all  alone'  ;  that  is, 
111  the  gallery  of  the  King' s  palace — (compare  lines  673  and  803) 
— and  of  course  within  reach  of  the  King ;  and,  tho  Shakespeare 
afterward  transferred  this  scene  to  her  chamber  in  her  father's 
house,  it  may  not  be  overlooked  that  the  remarkable  interview 
of  which  Ophelia  tells  was  conceived  originally  as  occurring  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  under  stress  of  feeling  caused 
apparently  by  Hamlet' s  unexpected  and  dumbfoundering  dis- 
covery. " 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern,  in  his  new  presentation  of  the  part  of  Ham- 
let in  New  York  makes  the  prince  in  this  scene  look  up  and 
perceive  the  head  of  Polonius  peering  through  the  tapestry.  In 
an  instant  his  manner  changes  from  melancholy  consideration  to 
harshness.  Dowden,  too,  in  one  of  the  most  notable  books  of 
Shakespearian  criticism — "The  Mind  and  Art  of  Shakespeare" 
— takes  the  view  that  Hamlet  is  preternaturally  penetrating  in 
character,  and  that,  as  we  know  from  the  later  scene  with  Rosen- 
kranz  and  Guilctenstern,  he  can  ferret  out  a  hidden  plot  with 
amazing  rapidity.  According  to  Dowden  and  to  the  large  group 
of  critics  who  have  no  admiration  for  Ophelia  or  any  of  her  fam- 
ily, Hamlet  instantly  catches  the  ready  lie  when  he  asks  her 
where  her  father  is,  and  thenceforward  believes  that  she  has 
taken  part  with  his  enemies  in  this  plot  to  circumvent  him.  Not 
so,  however,  Mr.  McKnight.  "There  is  not  a  word  which  indi- 
cates that  he  suspects  the  King' s  presence,"  altho  Mr.  McKnight 
admits  that  Hamlet  has  evidently  seen  Polonius.  There  is,  he 
says,  a  bitterness  toward  her  in  Hamlet' 's  speech,  "a  brutality 
in  his  obscene  allusions,  and  a  degree  of  heartlessness  in  it  all, 
which  can  be  excused — if  indeed  it  be  deemed  excusable — only 
on  the  theory  that  he  believes  her  to  have  been  a  heartless, 
wicked  woman."  Many  of  Hamlet's  pregnant  speeches  in  the 
play-scene  and  later  refer  to  this  belief,  says  the  writer.  Thus 
Hamlet  says  to  Polonius :  "Let  her  not  walk  i*  the  sun;  con- 
ception is  a  blessing,  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive." 
Shakespeare  often  refers  to  kings  as  "suns,"  in  "Richard  II." 
(v.  3.  136),  "Pericles"  (1.  i.  103),  and  in  other  places.  Again 
Mr.  McKnight  asserts  that  when  Ham  let  dubs  Polonius  "Jeph- 
thah, "  it  is  because  he  believes  the  old  man  has  sacrificed  his 
daughter,  paying  for  political  preferment  by  yielding  her  to  the 
King.  And  when  Polonius  says  that  if  he  is  to  be  called  Jeph- 
thah,  he  admits  that,  like  that  ancient  Hebrew,  he  loves  his 
daughter,  Hamlet  replies,:  "Nay,  that  follows  not" — meaning, 
says  Mr.  McKnight,  that  it  follows  that,  like  Jephthah,  he  has 
sacrificed  her.  So  too,  when  Hamlet  says  to  Ophelia  :  "Go  tin- 
ways  to  a  nunnery,"  he  refers  to  the  well-known  fact  that  in 
those  days  a  nunnery  was  often  the  only  refuge  for  a  woman 
who  was  fancied  by  a  king.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"Thus  in  every  instance  in  which  JJamlet  comes  in  contact 
with  Ophelia,  or  refers  to  her,  his  actions  and  his  words  consist- 
ently point  to  the  fact  that  he  renounces  her  because  he  believes 
her  to  have  thrust  him  aside  while  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with 
the  King.  And  the  fact  that  from  this  point  of  view  there  is  a 
connected  story  of  their  relations  told  by  the  several  interviews 
above  discussed,  that  Hamlet's  conduct  and  language  in  them 
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all  are  adequately  explained,  and  that  a  single  belief  of  his  ac- 
counts for  each  of  them,  is  strong  confirmation  of  the  theory's 
correctness.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  of  the 
drama  also,  all  of  whose  important  movements  hinge  on  '  pur- 
poses mistook'  ;  and  it  furnishes  Hamlet  with  an  adequate  mo- 
tive for  his  treatment  of  Ophelia,  and  removes  from  him  the 
stigma  of  mere  brutishness  or  insanity.  Coleridge  well  says 
that  there  must  have  been  '  some  profound  heart-truth  '  under 
the  story,  and  the  theory  herein  advanced  seems  to  disclose  it." 


A   CENTURY   OF   AMERICAN    POETRY. 

MR.  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAX'S  long-expected 
"American  Anthology,"  which  has  appeared  during  the 
past  month,  is  regarded  upon  all  sides  as  the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  present  year  to  American  letters.  The  Chi- 
cago Dial,  referring  to  his  series  of  "Victorian  Poets,"  "Victo- 
rian Anthology, "  and  "  Poets  of  America, "  of  which  this  work 
forms  the  final  supplementary  volume,  remarks  that  Mr.  Sted- 
man  "has  crowned  his  quarter-century's  work  for  the  apprecia- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  English  poetry  of  our  age. "  In  the 
performance  of  that  work,  it  adds,  "criticism  and  selection  have 
gone  hand-in-hand,  and  the  insight  which  produced  the  best  sys- 
tematic valuations  of  our  nineteenth-century  verse  has  also  pro- 
vided us  with  what  are  incomparably  the  best  treasures  into 
which  the  finer  efflorescence  of  that  verse  have  been  collected." 
The  New  York  Eveiting  Post  and  other  critical  journals  agree 
with  The  Dial  that  "we  owe  Mr.  Stedman  a  debt  of  deep  grati- 
tude for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  poetry  of  our  own 
time." 

In  a  lengthy  introduction  to  the  work  reviewing  the  course  of 
American  verse  from  the  time  of  Freneau,  Mr.  Stedman  finds 
occasion  for  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  our  poetry.  Altho  he  recognizes  the  present 
ebb-tide  in  our  poetic  literature,  Mr.  Stedman  is  not  a  pessimist. 
"While  verse  of  late  has  decreased  its  vogue  as  compared  with 
that  of  imaginative  prose,"  he  writes,  "yet  never  has  so  much  of 
it,  good  and  bad,  been  issued  here  as  within  the  present  decade  ; 
never  before  were  there  so  many  rhythmical  aspirants  whose 
volumes  have  found  publishers  willing  to  bring  them  out  attrac- 
tively ;  and  never  have  these  tasteful  ventures  had  more  assur- 
ance of  a  certain,  if  limited,  circulation." 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  present  characteristics  of  American 
poetry  and  the  national  attitude  toward  it,  Mr.  Stedman  writes  : 

"Even  as  concerns  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 
there  is  a  gain  in  having  our  escape  from  provincialism  indicated 
by  distrust  of  inapt  models,  and  through  an  appeal  to  our  own 
constituency  rather  than  to  the  outer  world.  The  intermingling 
of  peoples  has  qualified  Binney  Wallace's  saying  that  'a  foreign 
nation  is  a  kind  of  contemporaneous  posterity.'  The  question 
as  to  a  British  or  American  production  now  must  be,  What  is  the 
verdict  of  the  English-speaking  world?  To  that  vast  jury  the 
United  States  now  contributes  the  largest  contingent  of  intelli- 
gent members.  Our  poets  who  sing  for  their  own  countrymen 
will  not  go  far  wrong,  whether  or  not  they  bear  in  mind  the 
quest  for  '  local  color' — as  to  which  it  can  be  averred  that  our 
elder  group  honestly  expressed  the  nature,  life,  sentiment,  of  its 
seacoast  habitat,  the  oldest  and  therefore  most  American  portion 
of  this  country.  Younger  settlements  have  fallen  into  line,  with 
new  and  unmistakable  qualities  of  diction,  character,  atmos- 
phere. Our  kinsmen,  in  their  pursuit  of  local  color,  more  or  less 
deceive  themselves  ;  with  all  its  human  zest,  it  is  but  a  second- 
ary value  in  art,  tho  work  surcharged  with  it  is  often  good  of  its 
kind,  while  higher  efforts  are  likely  to  fall  short.  When  found, 
we  sometimes  fail  to  recognize  it,  or  care  no  more  for  it  than  for 
those  provincial  newspapers  which  are  so  racy  to  native  readers 
and  so  tedious  to  the  sojourner.  What  foreigners  really  long  for 
is  something  radically  new  and  creative.  In  any  case,  praise  or 
dispraise  from  abroad  is  now  of  less  import  than  the  judgment  of 
that  land  in  which  a  work  is  produced.  The  method  and  spirit 
peculiar  to  a  region  make  for 'an  addition  to  literature,'  but  a 
work  conveying  them  must  have  the  universal  cast  to  be  endur- 


ing, tho  its  author  waits  the  longer  for  recognition.  But  this  was 
always  so  ;  the  artist  gains  his  earliest  satisfaction  from  the  com- 
prehension of  his  own  guild.  Time  and  his  measure  of  worth 
may  do  the  rest  for  him.  A  public  indifference  to  the  higher 
forms  of  poetry  is  none  the  less  hard  to  bear.  A  collective  edi- 
tion of  an  admired  poet's  lifework,  with  not  a  line  in  its  volumes 
that  is  not  melodious,  or  elegant,  or  imaginative,  or  all  com- 
bined, and  to  which  he  has  applied  his  mature  and  fastidious 
standards,  appears  without  being  made  the  subject  of  gratula- 
tion  or  extended  review.  A  fresh  and  noble  lyric,  of  some  estab- 
lished order,  gains  small  attention  ;  while  fetching  trifles  are 
taken  up  by  the  press.  If  a  fair  equivalent  of  the  '  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale  '  were  now  to  come  into  print,  a  reviewer  of  the 
magazine  containing  it  doubtless   might   content    himself  with 

saying,  'There  is  also  a  poem  by  Mr.  . '     But  this,  after  all, 

in  its  stolid  fashion,  may  betoken  a  preference  for  something 
revelatory  of  the  infinite  unexplored  domain  of  poetic  realms  ;  a 
sense  that  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  verse  which,  however  fine,  is 
conformed  to  typical  masterpieces." 


D'ANNUNZIO   ON    HIS   OWN   WORK. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Russian  critic,  who  withholds  his  name, 
has  been  visiting  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  in  his  home,  and 
the  results  of  several  talks  with  the  Italian  novelist  and  drama- 
tist on  literary  and  artistic  subjects  are  embodied  in  a  long  ac- 
count published  in  the  Novoye  Vremya.  D'Annunzio  discussed 
freely  his  own  work  and  the  work  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
complained  of  some  misrepresentation  at  the  hands  of  foreign 
critics.  First  he  gave  his  literary  visitor  an  idea  of  his  methods 
and  habits,  as  follows  : 

"A  wrong  opinion  has  been  formed  about  me.  I  have  been 
accused  of  dissipation,  indolence,  and  indulgence  in  all  kinds  of 
questionable  pleasures.  In  truth,  I  am  a  hard  worker,  devoting 
to  my  literary  labors  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  often 
more.  On  the  day  I  met  you,  I  had  spent  at  my  writing-table 
eighteen  hours.  But  I  work  very  slowly.  I  am  not  a  facile 
writer,  and  I  frequently  find  after  a  long  day's  work  that  I  have 
not  written  over  three  pages.  After  seven  or  eight  months  of 
such  steady,  regular  work,  I  get  exhausted  and  must  abandon 
everything.  I  travel— this  has  always  been  my  favorite  pleasure 
— go  into  sports  of  all  sorts  and  do  not  open  a  book.  I  can  not 
work  as  the  French  do — methodically  and  by  rule." 

D'Annunzio  repelled  with  special  warmth  the  charge  of  de- 
cadentism  so  generally  proferred  against  him.  He  asserted  that 
he  loved  clearness  and  simplicity  both  in  sentiment  and  in  form 
or  expression.  He  denied  that  he  ever  perverted  nature  or 
strained  language  to  produce  unusual  effects.  Symbolism  is 
legitimate,  old,  and  essential  in  fiction  and  the  drama,  suggest- 
ing more  than  is  said,  but  decadentism  is  a  deliberate  sacrifice 
of  sense  and  substance  to  artificial  form.  Referring  to  a  poem 
of  his  on  Nietzsche,  who  had  greatly  influenced  him  and  whose 
death  he  deeply  regretted,  D'Annunzio,  when  told  by  the  inter- 
viewer that  its  meter  was  peculiar,  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
question  of  style : 

"The  meter  is  my  own,  totally  unlike  that  of  any  poet  of  the 
past  or  present.  I  think  that  modern  poets  have  as  much  right 
to  be  original  as  the  ancients.  The  Greek  poets  recognized  no 
restraints  in  this  respect,  and  each  composed  his  own  rhythm. 
We  still  call  the  various  meters  by  the  names  of  those  who  first 
used  them.  My  verses  are  mathematically  correct  and  offend 
no  true  rule  of  poetry.  .  .  .  The  variety  of  my  style  is  not  an 
easy  achievement.  Our  Italian  language  has  become  fixed  and, 
if  not  poor,  at  least  limited.  I  am  ever  ready  to  ponder  academic 
dictionaries  and  etymological  researches,  endeavoring  to  retain 
useful  terms  and  apt  expressions.  And  I  devote  much  thought 
to  the  construction  of  my  phrases  and  sentences.  We  Latins 
inherit  the  sense  of  beauty  in  style.  What  a  master  of  expres- 
sion was  Horace  !  Yet  he  had  little  originality,  and  the  matter 
of  his  work  is  not  striking  ;  it  is  in  the  splendor  and  expressive- 
ness of  his  language  that  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries 
and  so  many  successors !     Where  is  individuality  to  find  mani- 
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festation,  if  not  in  style?     We  Italians  are  great  individualists; 
that  is  why  we  made  war  upon  one  another  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

D'Annunzio  admits  the  influence  upon  his  art  of  foreign  writ- 
ers. He  admires  Tolstoy,  but  does  not  share  the  latter' s  views 
upon  art.  He  has  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  theater  as  a  social 
and  educational  force.  He  would  write  several  plays  a  year,  he 
says,  were  there  actors  to  perform  them.  Many  of  his  plays 
have  failed,  but  this  does  not  disturb  him  in  the  least.  He  be- 
lieves in  a  state  theater,  freed  from  all  financial  cares.  He 
would  also,  he  says,  gladly  write  an  operatic  libretto,  but  there 
are,  according  to  him,  no  composers  in  Italy  to-day. 

The  interviewer  describes  D'Annunzio's  personality  and  mag- 
netism, and  observes  that  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  novel- 
ist's success  with  women.  D'Annunzio's  marvelous  eloquence 
is  shown  even  in  conversation.  He  is  an  artist  in  words,  irre- 
sistible in  his  sincerity,  impetuosity,  and  enthusiasm  for  beauty 
and  the  ideal.  He  has  large  and  various  aims,  and  thoroughly 
believes  in  himself.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE    INCREASING   VOGUE   OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NOVEL   AND    PLAY   IN    LONDON. 

MANY  signs  and  portents  from  the  British  metropolis  indi- 
cate that  the  day  of  the  American  novelist  and  play- 
wright is  at  hand.  There  was  a  period,  as  we  have  all  been  told 
many  times,  when  the  query  "Who  reads  an  American  book?" 
represented  the  attitude  of  the  British  reviewer  and  reader. 
Now  all  is  changed.  The  balance  of  international  power  in  let- 
ters and  the  drama  appears  to  be  gradually  but  steadily  turning 
in  favor  of  America.  In  a  late  number  of  the  London  At/ie- 
nceuvi,  for  instance,  the  most  critical  of  British  journals,  Ameri- 
can writers,  including  Mark  Twain,  Henry  James,  Stephen 
Crane,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  A.  C.  Gunter,  and  Miss  Rives,  receive 
two  and  a  half  columns  out  of  the  six  devoted  to  recent  novels  , 
and  at  the  present  moment  in  England  the  novel  having  the 
largest  sale  is  Mr.  Allen's  "Reign  of  Law."  "A  few  years 
back, "  writes  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (October  n),  "the  names  of  James,  Howells,  Cable, 
Mary  Wilkins,  and  a  few  others  summed  up  American  fiction  for 
English  readers,  who  are  now,  thanks  to  the  new  acclimatization 
of  American  books,  becoming  acquainted  with  more  transatlantic 
writers  than  could  be  catalogued  in  a  brief  list."  The  corre- 
spondent continues : 

"Publishers'  'readers'  here,  who  have  to  any  extent  followed 
the  movement  of  American  fiction  in  London,  tell  me  that  what 
especially  strikes  them  is  its  strength  in  the  historical  novel  of 
English  life.  They  say  that  American  writers  seem  curiously 
adept  in  catching  the  true  note  and  accent  in  describing  the 
manners  and  customs  and  fashions  of  our  Caroline  and  Georgian 
periods,  in  depicting  the  phases  of  an  historic  past,  which  one 
would  have  thought  must  be  more  unfamiliar  to  them  than  to 
English  writers.  Whether  or  not  the  English  novel  is  deterio- 
rating has  been  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  The  Outlook,  in 
which  such  publishers  as  Mr.  John  Murray,  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Heinemann,  and  others  have  taken  part,  and  opinions  have  va- 
ried. But  whatever  may  be  the  present  tendency  of  the  English 
novel  over  here,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  an  interest- 
ing movement  is  starting  in  American  fiction — a  movement  in 
which  sensation  is  not  deliberately  sought  after  for  its  own  sake 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  average  English  novel),  and  in  which  the 
writers  are  informed  by  something  like  an  artistic  purpose." 

The  same  story  of  greatly  increased  popularity  is  heard  with 
regard  to  the  American  drama.  Says  The  St.  James's  Gazette 
(September  24)  : 

"Less  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the  American  actors  visiting 
London  could  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  through- 
out an  entire  season,  while  at  the  same  time  the  English  theaters 
sent  company  after  company  and  play  after  play  across  to  the 
United  States.  To-day  all  is  changed.  The  season  before  last 
only  one  English  star  went  to  America;  last  year  the  field  was 
somewhat  more   widely  filled,  but  at  the  same  time  the  trans- 


atlantic actors  and  managers  were  returning  the  compliment  by 
sending  over  to  London  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can playhouses.  The  run  of 'The  Belle  of  New  York'  is  his- 
toric, and  during  its  year  and  a  half  stay  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Theater  it  saw  the  arrival  and  departure  of  many  other  importa- 
tions from  across  the  Atlantic.  But  not  only  are  plays  and  play- 
ers helping  to  swell  the  'American  invasion,'  the  managers 
themselves  are  already  acquiring  a  firm  foothold  in  London. 
Mr.  Frohman  is  the  out-and-out  manager  of  one  house  and  has 
control  of  long  periods  of  time  at  various  others.  Daly's  Thea- 
ter is  still  partially  under  American  control.  Mr.  A.  H.  Canby 
is  a  copartner  in  the  temporary  lesseeship  of  Terry's  Theater  ;  and 
now  the  music-hall  field  is  to  be  invaded  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Keith,  one 
of  the  leading  variety  managers  in  the  United  States." 


BISMARCK   ON   THE   EVILS   OF   ORATORY. 

After  the  deluge  of  campaign  oratory  to  which  the  country 
has  been  subjected,  many  will  be  interested  in  reading  what  Bis- 
marck had  to  say  on  the  orator,  and  the  degree  of  influence  that 
should  be  allowed  him  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Magdeburger  Zeitnng  contains  this 
opinion,  as  quoted  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Philological 
Society  of  that  city.  The  lecturer  asserted  that  Bismarck  deemed 
oratory  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  political  life,  and  in  proof 
cited  a  speech  made  by  the  great  chancellor  in  1881.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  a  part  of  the  speech  : 

"To  be  a  good  speaker,  one  must  not  be  without  poetical  aspi- 
ration, without  a  splendid  gift  of  improvisation,  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  public  performances  in  which  music  alternates  with  ora- 
torical improvisation,  in  which  a  theme  is  given,  on  any  object, 
even  if  unknown  to  the  improvisator,  but  about  which  he  makes 
a  speech,  sometimes  of  real  brilliancy,  such  a  speech  as  would 
have  almost  convinced  me  for  the  moment  if  I  had  not  been  un- 
deceived by  the  particular  local  environment.  I  wish  to  indicate 
by  what  I  say  that  the  leading  influence  on  large  communities 
should  be  given  to  mere  masters  of  eloquence  with  as  much  hesi- 
tation as  to  such  improvisators — at  least  it  should  not  be  given 
with  open  eyes,  and  with  still  greater  hesitation  should  a  con- 
stituency enable  speakers  to  become  leaders  of  parties  or  mem- 
bers of  a  cabinet. 

"  I  adduce  this  view  to  prove  that  eloquence  is  a  gift  that  at 
the  present  day  exercises  an  influence  disproportionate  to  its 
value  and  is  estimated  beyond  its  real  worth.  A  good  speaker 
must  be  a  poet,  approximately,  and  may  not  therefore  restrict 
himself  with  mathematical  precision  to  the  truth.  He  must  know 
how  to  goad,  incite  ;  must  be  easily  inflamed  in  order  to  be  able 
to  inflame  others  ;  but  I  think  that  a  good  speaker  could  seldom 
be  a  good  whist-player,  seldom  a  good  chess-player,  more  seldom 
a  reliable  statesman.  The  element  of  good  nature  must  predom- 
inate in  him,  not  that  of  sagacity,  and  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
strictly  in  conformity  with  the  physical  constitution  of  man  a 
good  speaker  and  a  cool  judge  may  never  be  found  united  in  the 
same  person.  I  remind  you  of  all  the  qualities  of  Mephisto,  of 
the  courage  of  the  lion,  of  the  speed  of  the  stag,  and  you  remem- 
ber that  all  these  were  never  found  combined  in  one  body  ;  and 
so  eloquence  may  be  seen  dangerously  overshadowing  intelli- 
gence, sufficing  for  the  crowd  without  opinions  ;  but  a  man  of 
keen  deliberation,  capable  of  sure,  exact  consideration,  the  man 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  large  and  important  affairs  is  confided 
with  satisfactory  results,  can  hardly  be  what  is  called  a  good 
speaker.  Whether  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  development 
of  our  civilization  may  be  a  remedy  for  this  evil  of  eloquence,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  the  fact  that  the  evil  is  recognized  is  already 
a  half  remedy." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES. 

A  new  edition  of  "David  Harum"  is  to  be  published  soon  which  is  to 
contain  seventy  drawings  from  the  pen  of  B.  West  Clinedinst,  besides 
marginal  thumb-nail  sketches  by  C.  D.  Farrand.  The  book  is  to  be  artistic 
in  every  way,  and  a  new  biography  is  being  written  for  it. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  new  book,  which  is  to  be  entitled  "The 
Crisis,"  will  deal  with  the  further  development  of  the  cavalier  spirit  which 
was  the  keynote  of  "Richard  Carvel."  Laid  for  the  most  part  in  St.  Louis, 
and  introducing  such  historical  characters  as  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Sherman, 
the  plot,  it  is  said,  is  intricate  and  the  love  element  unique.  The  book  will 
be  illustrated  by  Maxtield  Parrish. 

A  NEW  part  of  speech  is  among  the  latest  discoveries.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Academy  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  altho  adverbs  are  usually 
defined  as  words  qualifying  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs,  yet  one 
of  the  most  frequent  mistakes  in  grammar  consists  in  adding  the  wrong 
"adverb"  to  the  verb.  Thus  we  say  sometimes,  incorrectly,  "lie  was  very 
pleased,"  when  we  should  say,  "He  was  very  much  pleased,"  or  "greatly 
pleased";  "very  "  being  in  the  best  usage  a  word  thai  can  limit  onlyan  ad- 
verb or  adjective,  but  not  a  verb  or  verbal  adjective.  The  writer  in  The 
Academy  proposes  the  word  "ad-adjectives"  or  "addajects"  for  this  part  of 
speech. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


IS   NATURE   CRUEL? 

THIS  question  has  already  been  answered  by  some  eminent 
authorities  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  belief  that  such  an 
answer  is  the  correct  one  is  widespread.  Sir  Samuel  Baker'  de- 
clares that  nature  "is  a  system  of  terrorism  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,"  and  John  Stuart  Mill  asserts  that  if  there  are  marks 
of  design  in  creation,  "one  of  the  things  most  evidently  designed 
is  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  animals  should  pass  their  exist- 
ence in  tormenting  and  devouring  other  animals. "  If  we  assume 
nature  to  be  the  work  of  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  he  concludes 
that  "the  most  atrocious  enormities  of  the  worst  men  will  be 
more  than  justified  by  the  apparent  intention  of  Providence  that 
throughout  all  animated  nature  the  strong  should  prey  on  the 
weak."  These  radical  assertions  are  controverted  by  J.  C.  Hirst, 
of  Liverpool,  England,  in  a  book  whose  title  is  the  same  as  that 
at  the  head  of  this  article  (London,  1900).  After  examining  the 
experiences  of  hunters  of  big  game,  he  concludes  in  the  first 
place  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  dictum  is  untrue.  We  quote  from 
a  review  in  Our  Animal  Friends  (October)  the  following  ab- 
stract of  his  argument : 

"Where  there  is  terrorism  there  must  be  terror,  and  terror  is 
one  of  the  most  horrible  of  sufferings.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  the 
animals  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  carnivora  suffer 
greatly  from  terror?  We  believe  that  it  is  almost  entirely  un- 
true. Terror  in  human  beings  is  largely  due  to  the  imagina- 
tion  

"Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  lower  animals  have 
a  similar  terror  of  imagination?  We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
the  contrary.  Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity  tells  the  following  incident : 
A  poor  donkey  was  '  tied-out '  ;  that  is,  as  a  bait  for  a  lion.  The 
lion  approached,  but  the  hunter,  looking  through  his  peep-hole, 
saw  the  donkey  standing  unharmed,  while  the  lion  went  off 
growling.  It  was  afterward  discovered  that  the  lion  had  actu- 
ally tried  to  throw  the  donkey  over  with  its  paw  and  had  failed, 
although  it  had  scratched  the  donkey  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
leg.  But '  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  donkey  being  attacked, 
it  was  calmly  eating,  which  showed  its  nerves  were  not  affected.' 

"Mr.  Wallace  maintains  that  'the  constant  effort  to  escape 
enemies,  the  ever-recurring  struggle  against  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, '  are  '  the  very  means  by  which  much  of  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony and  enjoyment  of  nature  are  produced. '  To  what  else  is 
it  that  the  fleetness  of  the  horse  and  of  the  many  species  of  deer 
and  antelopes  is  due?  To  what  else,  indeed,  but  the  perpetual 
stimulus  to  exert  their  utmost  speed,  which  is  caused  by  the  fear 
of  enemies?  But  is  not  this  fear  the  very  terror  which  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  affirms?  By  no  means.  Mr.  Francis  Galton  not 
only  agrees  with  Mr.  Wallace,  but  maintains  that  the  peril  in 
which  they  live  is  a  source  of  pleasure 

"Prince  Kropotkin  points  out  the  enormous  exaggeration  of  the 
'  tooth  and  claw  '  view  of  nature.  The  Prince  refers  to  the  fami- 
lies of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  the  numberless  societies  of 
monkeys  to  be  found  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
the  numberless  herds  of  reindeer  in  the  far  North,  the  herds  of 
musk-oxen  and  the  innumerable  bands  of  polar  foxes  still  far- 
ther north  ;  the  flocks  of  seals  and  morses  and  sociable  cetaceans 
which  inhabit  the  ocean  ;  the  herds  of  wild  horses,  donkeys, 
camels,  and  sheep  which  range  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  He 
says : 

"'How  trifling,  in  comparison  with  them  are  the  numbers  of 
carnivora  !  And  how  false,  therefore,  is  the  view  of  those  who 
speak  of  the  animal  world  as  if  nothing  were  to  be  seen  in  it  but 
lions  and  hyenas  plunging  their  bleeding  teeth  into  the  flesh  of 
the  victims  !  One  might  as  well  imagine  that  the  whole  of  hu- 
man life  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  Tel-el-Kebir  and  Geok- 
tepe  massacres. ' 

"Unless,  then,  death  is  an  inexcusable  incident  in  animal  life, 
it  would  seem  that  the  terror  of  death  to  be  inflicted  by  the  car- 
nivora is  really  a  figment  of  the  imagination  ;  and  one  might 
reasonably  adopt  the  language  of  Mr.  Wallace,  that 'the  sup- 
posed torments  and  miseries  of  animals  have  little  real  existence, 
but  are  the  reflection  of  the  imagined  sensations  of  cultivated 


men  and  women  in  similar  circumstances,  and  that  the  amount 
of  actual  suffering  caused  by  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
animals  is  altogether  insignificant. ' 

Mr.  Hirst  does  not,  of  course,  deny  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  eating  and  being  eaten  in  the  animal  kingdom.  This,  how- 
ever, he  says,  is  not  cruelty,  and  he  devotes  much  space  to  show- 
ing that  in  their  attacks  wild  creatures  cause  their  victims  little 
pain,  altho  he  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  mangled 
ones  enjoy  it,  as  Wallace  maintained  of  'the  fleeing  antelope. 
The  familiar  case  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  on  whom  a  lion's  jaw 
crunching  through  his  shoulder  acted  as  an  anesthetic,  is  of 
course  cited  and  supported  by  much  evidence  along  the  same 
line.  The  reviewer  regards  the  case  as  having  been  made  out, 
and  concludes  as  follows  : 

"So,  then,  as  the  result  of  this  most  interesting  investigation, 
we  may  reasonably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nature  is  by  no 
means  the  system  of  terrorism  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  makes  it 
out  to  be  ;  that  it  does  not  justify  the  pessimistic  and  almost 
atheistic  conclusions  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  and  that  it  is  not  the  hor- 
rible commingling  of  devourers  and  devoured  that  a  superexcited 
imagination  is  predisposed  to  paint  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  may 
believe  that  the  various  carnivorous  enemies  of  the  gentler  races 
of  animals  are  much  more  serviceable  in  training  them  to  the 
finest  exercise  of  skill  and  fleetness  than  they  are  destructive  of 
their  numbers  or  oppressively  noxious  to  their  happiness  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  that  in  a  world  in  which  death  is  necessary,  death 
by  the  assault  of  carnivorous  enemies  is  no  more  dreadful,  but 
is,  in  fact,  much  less  painful,  than  many  other  methods  by  which 
life  may  be  extinguished." 


A   FISH    ELECTRICIAN. 

THAT  the  modern  electrical  engineer  should  have  anything 
to  learn  from  a  fish  seems  improbable  ;  yet  it  was  recently 
asserted  by  an  eminent  English  engineer,  Prof.  John  Perry,  that 
the  study  of  the  electrical  eel  and  similar  creatures  may  give 
valuable  information  regarding  the  transformation  of  energy. 
We  can  not  yet  approach  the  firefly  in  the  economical  production 
of  light,  and  in  the  same  way  these  electrical  creatures  are  far 
ahead  of  our  best  dynamos  in  the  economical  transformation  of 
mechanical  into  electrical  energy.  These  remarks  were  called 
forth  by  a  lecture  on  "Animal  Electricity,"  delivered  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  by  Prof.  F.  Gotch,  F.R.S.  The  speaker  gave  many  in- 
teresting details  regarding  electrical  fish,  which  are  quoted  below 
from  an  account  in  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer : 

"  He  said  that  every  electrical  organ  in  such  fish  was  built  up 
of  columns  containing  a  vast  number  of  special  structures  ar- 
ranged in  series.  The  features  were  so  distinctive  that  an  elec- 
trical organ  was  as  readily  identified  by  its  anatomical  structure 
as  a  muscle  was  by  the  form  of  its  muscular  fibers.  The  organ 
column,  he  said,  had  its  physical  analogy  in  the  voltaic  pile. 
Where  there  were  thousands  of  these  elements  in  series,  the  total 
electrical  effect  became  very  considerable.  The  gymnotus  elec- 
trical eel  of  South  America  had  thousands ;  the  malapterurus, 
the  fresh-water  fish  of  North  Africa,  has  tens  of  thousands  ;  these 
fish,  therefore,  illustrating  the  familiar  saying  that  there  is  force 
in  numbers.  The  malapterurus  was  particularly  astounding  in 
this  respect ;  the  organ  was  in  the  skin  and  contained  at  least 
3,000,000  disks  ;  about  5,000  being  arranged  one  after  another, 
and  this  was  repeated  600  times.  '  The  astonishing  thing  is,' 
said  he,  '  that  whereas  each  of  these  disks  is  the  receptacle  for 
a  nerve-ending,  each  half  of  the  whole  organ  with  1,500,000  disks 
receives  all  its  nerve  branches  from  one  nerve-fiber,  the  process 
of  one  giant  nerve-cell.  The  shock  of  the  fish  is  of  extraordinary 
intensity,  but  this  is  due  to  the  number  of  individual  elements 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  electrical  disturbance. '  Here 
he  exhibited  a  living  specimen  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation  Museum,  and  experiments  were  made  to  show 
that  the  shock  of  the  fish  could  affect  the  mercurial  column  of  a 
capillary  electrometer,  and  that  in  this  way  photographed  records 
of   the   shock  could   be   obtained.      Such   photographic  records 
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showed  that  each  shock  is  multiple  ;  the  electrical  organ,  once 
it  has  been  made  to  produce  its  shock,  will  go  on  doing  so  auto- 
matically. The  power  of  each  blow — in  other  words,  its  electro- 
motive force — was  astounding.  In  a  fish  about  eight  inches  long 
he  had  determined  that  under  unfavorable  conditions  the  first 
electrical  disturbance  could  reach  a  maximum  of  200  volts." 

Professor  Perry,  who  is  president  of  the  Institution  of  Electri- 
cal Engineers,  said  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  that  he  looked 
upon  the  study  which  Professor  Gotch  had  entered  upon  as  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  engineers.     He  said,  in  effect: 

"The  best  marine  engines  only  yield  for  every  shilling  worth 
of  coal  one  pennyworth  of  energy,  eleven  pennyworth  being 
wasted.  Ordinary  engines  return  but  one  penny  in  230  pence, 
a  waste  of  igs.  nd.  Wastage  is  inherent  in  heat  engines,  but 
electromagnetic  engines  would  be  practically  without  waste,  and 
would  return  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed. For  years  some  of  us  have  been  working  to  burn  fuel 
electromagnetically,  and  have  succeeded  in  a  clumsy,  imperfect, 
expensive  way.  If  the  governments  of  the  world  would  only 
expend  20  or  30  millions  on  the  task  it  would  pay  in  the  long  run. 
Some  one  some  time  will  succeed,  but  by  that  time  the  coal  meas- 
ures of  the  world  will  be  exhausted.  The  electrobiological  peo- 
ple are  on  the  right  track,  and  if  they  pursue  it  long  enough  they 
will  ultimately  show  engineers  how  to  build  the  ideal  engine." 


TELEGRAPHY   IN   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

THE  story  of  how  the  telegraph  is  being  e-tended  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  told  in  The  Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  September  22)  by  G.  D.  Rice.  Mr.  Rice's  narrative 
throws  an  interesting  side  light  on  the  customs  of  the  Filipino, 
and  his  capabilities  as  a  mechanic  and  craftsman.     He  tells  us 
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that  altho  Americans  have  been  doing  nearly  all  of  the  construc- 
tion work  on  new  lines,  the  better  classes  of  natives  have  re- 
cently been  employed  for  the  general  mechanical  work  and  the 
lower  classes  for  the  laboring  work.  In  this  way  the  natives  are 
gradually     working 
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TELEGRAPHY      IN      THE      PHILIPPINES.— ROUGH- AND-REA.DY 
LINE     CONSTRUCTION. 


into  the  ways  of  tel- 
e  phon  e-  and  tele- 
graph-line construc- 
tion. Says  Mr. Rice: 

"  The  average  Fili- 
pino is  a  poor  me- 
chanic, and  some  of 
the  work  on  wires 
and  poles  is  very 
poor.  The  Filipinos 
have  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more  neg- 
lected to  make  any 
study  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  all  indus- 
trial and  mechanical 
pursuits  appear  to 
have  had  a  second- 
ary place  with  them. 
The  consequence  is 
that  to-day  they  are 

incapable  of  managing  any  of  the  modern  machines  or  labor- 
saving  devices  of  the  age.  The  manufacturers  of  the  islands 
must  confine  their  efforts  to  the  production  of  the  crudest  forms 
of  articles.  There  can  be  no  shoes  made  here,  because  the  na- 
tives are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  mechanical  ability  to  oper- 
ate shoe  machinery.  The  Filipinos  can  not  handle  the  wrench 
to  good  effect,  and  many  a  good  electrical  device  which  has  been 
sent  here  as  a  specimen  on  trial  has  been  ruined  by  the  reckless- 
ness of  a  native  tinker.  I  have  seen  electrical  devices  of  all  de- 
scriptions put  out  of  service  in  short  order  by  these  bungling 
native  mechanics.  These  men  have  never  had  the  proper  train- 
ing. They  are  good  enough  at  hammering  at  and  wrenching 
with  bars  the  heavy  rolls  of  a  sugar-grinding  machine,  for  the 
Spanish  builders  evidently  supposed  that  the  native  mechanics 
would  do  this  sort  of  thing.  Therefore  the  rolls  are  cast  and 
turned  in  immense  proportions,  and  there  is  not  a  local  mechanic 
possessed  of  enough  strength  to  wield  a  hammer  and  break  these 
rolls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  packing  presses  for  the  tobacco 
and  hemp  products  of  the  islands  are  not  so  firmly  designed,  and 
many  of  these  presses  may  be  found  idle,  owing  to  the  deft  man- 
ner in  which  the  crude  mechanic  of  the  Philippines  can  swing 
the  hammer  and  smash  things. 

"As  soon  as  a  telegraph  instrument  of  any  sort  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Filipinos,  their  curiosity  is  so  great  that  they  must  pick  it 
to  pieces  to  see  how  it  works.  The  mode  of  operation  consists  in 
inspecting  carefully  every  nut,  screw,  pin,  and  connection,  finally 
leading  to  the  removing  of  parts.  The  natives  will  gradually 
pick  the  apparatus  to  pieces,  and  then  they  are  too  lazy  to  put  it 
together  again.  After  they  have  torn  a  machine  apart  they  lose 
interest  and  want  to  go  to  sleep.  There  is  the  most  peculiar  lot 
of  mechanical  people  working  about  the  lines  in  the  Philippines 
one  ever  saw.  The  only  way  that  the  soldiers  can  get  any  serv- 
ice out  of  them  is  to  use  the  rod  and  frighten  them  into  work- 
ing. I  accompanied  several  corps  of  linemen  across  the  South- 
ern islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  and  the  sergeant  of  the 
outfit  had  to  attack  the  native  assistants  with  a  good-sized  stick 
every  day  to  get  any  work  out  of  them." 

This  propensity  of  the  Filipino  to  go  to  sleep  is  hard  for  the 
American  workman  to  understand.  The  native,  Mr.  Rice  tells 
us,  is  willing  to  work  until  nearly  noon,  and  then  he  wants  to 
sleep  till  about  three  o'clock.  Americans  in  the  Philippines  do 
not  desire  to  lose  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  sleep,  and  they  ob- 
ject to  having  operations  stopped  to  enable  the  workmen  to  take 
a  nap.  Noon,  therefore,  has  become  a  regular  time  for  disputes 
on  this  subject.  When  it  comes  to  actual  manipulation  of  the 
telegraph  instruments,  however,  the  Filipino  can  give  a  little 
better  account  of  himself.     Says  the  writer  : 

"Some  of  them  who  were  in  the  Spanish  army  are  competent 
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to  use  the  instruments.  The  touch  of  the  Spanish  operator  is 
delicate,  and  when  the  American  operators  are  broken  in  upon 
in  the  middle  of  a  message  by  some  one  tapping  the  wires,  they 
usually  recognize  the  more  delicate  touch,  and  they  know  to 
whom  to  credit  it." 

Some  of  the  primitive  mechanical  methods  used  by  both  Span- 
ish and  native  workmen  are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  usual  method  of  joining  the  wires,  and  Fig.  3  illus- 
trates how  twine  is  often  used  for  the  purpose.     To  quote  again  : 

"  I  have  been  in  many  places  on  the  islands  after  they  have  cut 
the  wires  and  discovered  that  some  local  machinist,  farmer,  or 
bull-cart  driver  happened  to  want  a  piece  of  good  wire  and  could 
see  no  easier  or  cheaper  way  than  to  climb  a  pole  and  chop  out  the 
needed  amount.  This,  of  course,  is  dangerous,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans are  ordered  to  shoot  all  whom  they  see  about  the  wires  act- 
ing in  a  suspicious  manner. 

"Altho  there  are  plenty  of  valuable  woods  in  the  Philippines 
for  pole  service,  the  lack  of  means  to  get  at  these  poles  and  put 
them  in  shape  for  use  in  the  construction  of  new  lines  makes  it 
impracticable  to  utilize  them.  There  are  immense  forests  of 
cedar  woods  in  many  sections  of  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  and 
some  day  some  one  is  going  to  enrich  himself  by  establishing 
mills  for  getting  out  this  timber  for  telephone  and  telegraph  serv- 
ice, etc.  The  cedar  not  only  exists  in  vast  quantities,  but  it 
can  be  had  very  cheaply,  as  the  owners  merely  hold  old  Spanish 
land  grants,  which  they  are  always  willing  to  part  with  for  a 
very  low  cash  price.  Lands  worth  thousands  of  dollars  are  fre- 
quently purchased  for  a  few  hundred.  I  have  seen  soldiers  and 
guards  and  operators  and  others  of  the  service  buy  mineral  and 
timber  lands  for  a  few  dollars,  which  some  day  are  going  to  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  All  that  is  delaying  the  matter  now 
is  the  lack  of  the  proper  lumber-cutting  and  milling  machinery 
with  which  to  develop  the  lands.  One  lineman  making  about 
$20  a  month  has  bought  some  wooded  properties  on  the  island  of 
Panay  that  will  make  him  wealthy  as  soon  as  the  country  is  de- 
veloped. One  piece  of  land  bought  for  $10  gold  had  forests  of 
mahogany  on  it.     On  others  I  have  seen  rosewood. " 

The  presence  of  an  enemy  who  is  constantly  shooting  into  the 
men  makes  it  impossible  to  go  far  for  suitable  poles,  and  the 
best  at  hand  must  be  used.  Often  the  pole  is  a  cocoanut-tree 
(Fig.  7) ,  and  the  cross-piece  for  the  insulators  is  sometimes 
lashed  on  with  hempen  rope.  Mr.  Rice  tells  of  one  long  tele- 
phone-line that  was  put  up  in  a  hurry  by  using  little  bamboo 
poles,  about  ten  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
slot  cut  in  the  top  for  the  wire  (Fig.  8).  Ten  miles  of  this  were 
put  up  by  tw7o  parties  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  remained  service- 
able for  about  four  weeks.  When  nails  or  other  supplies  give 
out  before  a  line  is  finished,  the  native  carpenters  are  reasonably 
skilful  in  attaching  wooden  parts  without  any  ironwork.  Says 
Mr.  Rice : 

"  First  the  pole  is  mortised  and  the  cross-piece  sunk  in  like 
(G),  Fig.  11.  Then  the  parts  are  bored  through  and  wood  pins 
inserted.  These  pins  are  made  secure  by  driving  into  the  ends 
of  each  little  wood  wedges  (H)  (H) .  This  makes  a  firm  job,  but 
it  takes  the  carpenter  a  long  time  to  finish  the  operation.  But 
his  wages  are  only  about  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  the  linemen 
can  secure  any  number  of  them  to  work. 

"In  Fig.  12  is  shown  the  process  of  using  a  bamboo  cross-arm. 
The  pole  is  cut  out  to  the  proper  proportions  to  receive  the  cross- 
arm  (I).  The  arm  is  split  bamboo  and  is  light  and  tough.  At 
the  point  where  the  insulators  are  connected,  back  pieces  are  put 
on,  thus  making  the  securing-part  strong." 

Altogether,  Mr.  Rice's  account  gives  us  a  very  good  idea  of 
a  particular  class  of  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  in  the 
work  of  tropical  colonization  on  which  we  have  embarked. 


outside  the  laboratory,  and  was  covered  with  dust,  so  that  the 
water  in  which  it  was  washed  was  black.  On  examining  this, 
Schnirer  reflected  that,  inasmuch  as  the  neighboring  street  was 
traversed  by  consumptive  patients  going  to  the  clinic,  the  dust 
might  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  and  to  settle  this  he  injected  into 
three  guinea-pigs  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  in  which  the 
grapes  had  been  washed.  One  animal  died  in  two  days,  the  two 
others  died  in  the  forty-eighth  and  fifty-eighth  days  respectively, 
the  latter  presenting  marked  tuberculous  lesions,  especially  at  the 
place  of  injection.  The  water  in  which  the  grapes  had  been  washed 
was  taken  from  the  faucet,  and  the  glass  containing  it  had  been 
sterilized  ;  neither  the  boy  who  had  brought  the  grapes,  nor  the 
merchant  who  had  sold  them,  was  consumptive.  The  cause  of  in- 
fection was  beyond  doubt  the  dust  on  the  grapes.  This  danger 
was  recognized  long  ago  by  Pasteur.  One  day  at  a  large  family 
dinner  he  called  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  danger  of 
imDibing  germs  while  eating  fruit,  and  to  impress  the  necessity 
of  caution  upon  his  hearers  washed  his  bunch  of  grapes  in  a 
glass  of  water.  After  he  had  finished  the  grapes  and  had  for- 
gotten his  little  speech,  being  thirsty,  he  drank  from  the  glass  in 
which  the  grapes  had  been  washed,  thereby  arousing  much  mer- 
riment among  the  irreverent  youngsters  present." 


Bacteria  in  the  Bloom  on  Fruit.— Schnirer  reports,  says 
The  Medical  Record  (October  6) ,  "the  results  of  an  examination 
showing  the  danger  of  eating  fruit  without  first  washing  it.  While 
at  work  one  day  in  Weichselbaum's  laboratory  he  sent  for  some 
grapes  to  eat.     The  fruit  had  been  kept  for  some  time  in  a  basket 


PRESENT  STATUS   OF  CANNIBALISM. 

ARE  all  the  cannibals  dead?  In  these  days  when  darkest 
Africa  has  seen  the  dawn,  and  civilization  is  exploring  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  world,  we  might  suppose  that  they  were 
at  least  dying  out.  Yet  trustworthy  authors  have  estimated  the 
number  of  cannibals  at  the  present  day  at  more  than  two  mil- 
lions. Dr.  Zaborowski,  a  learned  Polish  anthropologist,  has 
recently  published  some  interesting  and  valuable  details  regard- 
ing these  savage  people,  which  are  thus  summarized  in  La  Sci- 
ence Frangaise : 

"Anthropophagy  is  not  primitive.  Man  did  not  venture  to 
"feed  on  his  own  species  except  under  compulsion  of  absolute 
necessity,  when  famine  and  the  desire  for  animal  food  pushed 
him  to  the  last  extremity.  A  body  of  hunters,  for  instance,  in 
pursuit  of  an  animal,  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard  to  find  game, 
meets  another  part\r.  Impelled  by  hunger,  they  begin  to  fight, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  vanquished  take  the  place  of  the  absent 
animal  victims.  In  some  such  way  cannibalism  originated. 
Moreover,  this  custom  has  existed,  or  yet  exists,  everywhere — 
in  Europe  as  in  Africa,  at  different  periods  of  course,  but  usually 
corresponding  to  a  transitory  phase  of  civilization.  In  other 
cases  it  may  appear  under  the  forms  of  a  regular  habit  common 
to  a  whole  people. 

"This,  of  course,  can  not  take  place  with  pastoral  peoples  who 
are  preserved  from  hunger  by  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  herds  ; 
it  is  the  consequence  of  a  warrior  regime,  of  a  social  hierarchy 
with  a  servile  caste,  and  of  a  religion  that  sanctifies  cannibalism 
and  raises  it  to  the  position  of  an  institution. 

"There  is,  in  fact,  besides  the  cannibalism  of  necessity,  that  of 
gluttony,  that  of  vengeance,  and  that  of  filial  respect  and  relig- 
ious feeling,  or  even  that  of  justice.  The  habit,  once  assumed, 
is  easily  kept  up,  as  we  see  in  the  cases  of  numerous  existing 
races. " 

In  North  America,  the  learned  author  assures  us,  "where 
white  civilization  is  pushing  the  redskins  gradually  to  the  wall," 
the  Sioux  Indians  still  sometimes  indulge  in  acts  of  cannibalism. 
The  Crees  and  the  Blackfeet  keep  up  the  custom,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  was  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, of  opening  the  breast  of  their  enemy  to  extract  the  heart 
and  eat  it  raw.  The  Malays,  he  says,  also  eat  the  tiger's  heart, 
that  they  may  become  brave,  and  quite  recently  the  New  Zea- 
land natives  ate  their  enemies  so  as  to  assimilate  their  desirable 
qualities.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  forests  of  the  Amazon  are  yet  inhabited  by  races  who 
practise  cannibalism  either  for  vengeance  or  gluttony.  .  .  .  Jus- 
tice, however,  requires  the  statement  that  all  the  Brazilian  tribes 
are  not  cannibals;  cannibalism  is  disappearing  more  and  more, 
and  no  recent  instance  has  been  reported.     Even  the  Fuegians, 
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after  having  been  long  regarded  as  incorrigible  eaters  of  human 
flesh,  seem  to  have  given  up  the  practise 

"In  Australia,  the  natives  are  supposed  to  be  cannibals  only 
on  occasion.  .  .  .  But  Lumholtz  says  that  'they  eat  children  by 
preference,  rarely  members  of  the  tribe,  but  always  strangers. 
Human  flesh  is  to  them  the  most  toothsome  of  viands. ' 

"  In  New  Guinea,  the  petty  Papuan  tribes  ate  prisoners  of  war 
as  lately  as  1SS3.  The  Battacks  of  Sumatra  have  invented  judi- 
cial anthropophagy  :  they  devour  condemned  criminals  while  yet 
alive.  .  .  .  The  natives  of  New  Caledonia  also  practise  this  cus- 
tom, but  in  secret 

"  But  the  true  land  of  cannibalism  is  Africa,  the  land  of  man- 
hunting  and  slavery.  Here  game  abounds,  but  war  is  only  a 
means  of  procuring  prisoners  and  human  flesh 

"The  negroes  of  Southern  Nubia  and  the  region  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza  love  human  flesh.  The  Nyam-Nyams  eat  not  only  pris- 
oners of  war,  but  also  their  unprotected  compatriots,  and 
Schweinfurth  was  once  present  at  a  feast  of  which  the  menu  con- 
sisted wholly  of  a  new-born  babe.  The  coast  races  of  the  West, 
Angola  and  Loango,  indulge  in  cannibalism  whenever  they  get 
the  chance.  The  Kafirs  of  the  South  seem  to  have  given  it  up  ; 
at  least,  no  recent  case  has  been  reported  among  them.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  European  influence  will  cause  the  disappearance 
of  anthropophagy  in  these  regions  by  suppressing  slavery  and 
man-hunting. 

"  But  we  find  cases  of  cannibalism  elsewhere  than  among  these 
miserable  people,  and  numerous  facts  may  be  cited  to  show  that 
it  exists  sometimes  even  in  Europe.  There  are  isolated  cases 
due  either  to  diseased  conditions  or  to  peculiar  instances  of  abso- 
lute necessity. 

"In  1852  an  Englishman  killed  an  old  woman,  boiled  her  flesh 
with,  potatoes  and  ate  it.  About  the  same  time  another  English- 
man killed  a  man  in  the  woods,  cut  up  the  body,  hid  the  pieces, 
and  carried  them  one  by  one  to  his  house,  where  they  were  eaten 
by  him  and  his  wife. 

"In  1872  a  young  Italian,  seventeen  years  old,  killed  seven 
women  and  cut  them  up.  He  declared  that  he  took  pleasure  in 
eating  their  flesh.  Another  Italian  .  .  .  killed  and  ate  his  own 
two-year-old  babe. 

"In  1884  shipwrecked  English  sailors  killed  and  ate  one  of 
their  comrades.  How  many  similar  cases  have  occurred  without 
coming  to  public  notice  !  The  survivors  of  the  second  Flatters 
expedition  to  the  Sahara,  during  a  halt  at  the  Hassi-el-Hadjdadj 
well,  killed  and  ate  no  less  than  eleven  of  their  comrades,  one 
by  one,  to  avoid  perishing  with  hunger.  The  butcher  of  the 
caravan  conducted  the  executions  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
survivors. 

"  It  may  be  seen  that  cannibalism  is  far  from  being  completely 
extinct,  and  that  we  find  it  practised  sometimes  by  representa- 
tives of  the  most  civilized  nations.  Anthropophagy  from  neces- 
sity will  probably  exist  for  a  long  time,  but  civilization  will  cause 
the  last  traces  of  other  manifestations  of  cannibalism  to  disap- 
pear rapidly. " —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


one  in  English  and  the  other  in  French.  Without  failure  each 
receiver  at  Poole  rolled  out  its  paper  tape,  the  message  in  Eng- 
lish perfect  on  one,  and  that  in  French  on  the  other.  Later  on 
messages  were  received  from  a  transmitter  thirty  miles  away 
and  recorded  by  an  instrument  in  a  closed  room  merely  by  the 
aid  of  a  zinc  cylinder,  four  feet  high,  placed  on  a  chair.  While 
these  experiments  have  been  proceeding  between  Poole  and  St. 
Catherine's,  others  have  been  taking  place  for  the  British  Admi- 
ralty between  Portsmouth  and  Portland,  these  lines  of  commu- 
nication intersecting  each  other  ;  yet  so  perfect  is  the  independ- 
ence that  nothing  done  on  one  circuit  now  affects  the  other, 
unless  desired."  Later  reports  state  that  Marconi  has  also  been 
able  to  dispense  with  the  tall  mast,  and  to  use  in  its  place  a  com- 
paratively short  cylinder. 


Artificial  Changes  in  the  Colors  of  Flowers.— A 

few  methods  of  altering  the  tints  of  growing  flowers  have  been 
known  for  a  long  time.  Hortensias,  for  instance,  change  their 
pink  into  a  blue  when  alum  is  mixed  with  the  earth  in  which 
they  are  growing.  A  German  botanist,  Herr  Molisch,  has  shown 
that  besides  alum  there  are  other  substances,  of  similar  chemical 
composition,  which  can  change  the  red  color  of  a  flower  into  blue 
in  certain  cases.  "Quite  recently,"  says  the  Magdeburger  Zei- 
titng,  "a  Japanese  botanist  has  examined  systematically  and  on 
a  large  scale  the  transformation  of  the  colors  of  flowers  under 
chemical  influence.  For  his  purpose,  this  investigator,  Mr. 
Minyoshi,  selected  seventy-three  different  flowers  of  lilac,  pur- 
ple, and  red  color,  and  also  a  number  of  red  leaves,  from  each 
of  which  he  obtained  a  watery  extract  tinged  with  its  particular 
color.  He  then  treated  these  solutions  with  different  chemical 
substances  (acids,  alkalies,  and  salts)  and  observed  the  changes 
that  were  effected  in  the  colors.  The  results  were  remarkable. 
First  it  was  found  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent plants,  tho  apparently  the  very  same,  judging  from  the 
exterior  of  the  flower,  acted  very  differently  under  the  applied 
chemicals.  Generally  when  alum  is  used  lilac  extracts  become 
blue,  pink,  or  more  decidedly  lilac.  In  most  cases  muriatic  acid 
changes  lilac  or  pale-red  flowers  into  a  deep  red  ;  it  seldom  pro- 
duces lilac,  and  still  more  seldom  evokes  a  green  or  brown  hue. 
The  respective  effects  of  acid  and  caustic  potash  are  quite  differ- 
ent. By  potash,  lilac  is  changed  mostly  into  green,  sometimes 
into  yellow.  The  results  .  .  .  may  find  practical  application  in 
floriculture,  for  the  changes  that  were  brought  about  in  the  wa- 
tery extracts  of  the  flowers  may  also  be  effected  in  the  living 
plant  by  mixing  the  appropriate  chemical  substance  with  the 
earth  in  the  pot  or  applying  it  to  the  roots  or  to  scraped  surfaces 
on  the  branches.  In  this  way  the  Japanese  botanist  has  pro- 
duced wholly  new  and  remarkable  changes  in  floral  colors,  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  florists  will  hasten  to  repeat  these  and 
display  them  in  the  markets." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest.    . 


Improvement  in  Wireless  Telegraphy.— Despatches 

to  the  daily  press  indicate  that  Signor  Marconi  has  now  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  what  has  been  the  chief  objection  to  his 
system,  namely,  the  fact  that  no  secrecy  was  possible  owing  to 
sensitiveness  shown  to  the  message  by  any  receiving-instrument 
within  range.  The  papers  report  that  some  striking  experiments 
have  just  been  conducted  in  England  between  two  stations 
thirty  miles  apart,  one  near  Poole  in  Dorset  and  the  other  near 
St.  Catherine's  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  "At  these  places,"  says 
The  Evening  Post,  "are  Marconi's  latest  appliances,  so  adjusted 
that  each  receiver  at  one  station  responds  only  to  its  correspond- 
ing transmitter  at  the  other.  The  other  day  two  operators  at  St. 
Catharine's  were  instructed  to  send  simultaneously  two  different 
wireless  messages  to  I'oole,  and  without  delay  or  mistake  the 
two  were  correctly  recorded  and  printed  down  at  the  same  time 
in  Morse  signals  on  the  tapes  of  the  two  corresponding  receivers 
at  I'oole.  In  this  demonstration  each  receiver  was  connected  to 
its  own  independent  aerial  wire  hung  from  the  same  mast.  Mr. 
Marconi  then  placed  the  receivers  at  I'oole  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  and  connected  them  both  to  one  and  the  same  wire,  about 
forty  feet  in  length,  attached  to  a  mast.  Two  messages  were 
sent  at  the   same   moment    by  the  operators  at  St.  Catherine's, 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

Several  systems  of  moving  staircases  are  on  exhibition  at  the  world's 
fair  in  Paris,  and  The  Revue  Scientifique  reports  that  they  constitute  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  Exposition.  They  are  already  in  practical  use  in 
France,  as  in  this  country.  At  the  Magasins  au  Louvre  they  are  used  by 
3,500  persons  an  hour,  during  the  busy  part  of  the  day. 

A  Spaniard  and  a  Telkphonk.— "The  hasty  temper  of  the  Spanish 
race  is  proverbial," says  Electricity,  "but  one  would  not  think  that  any  man, 
however  angry,  would  do  deadly  injury  to  a  telephone  instrument.  This 
is  what  occurred  recently  in  Paris,  when  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been 
switched  through  by  telephone  from  his  hotel  in  Paris  to  a  stranger  instead 
of  a  friend,  lost  his  temper  and  fired  four  shots  into  the  instrument,  en- 
tirely wrecking  it.  Naturally  he  had  to  pay  heavily  for  repairs  and  also  to 
leave  the  hotel." 

Dr.  Koch's  recent  investigations  on  the  connection  between  mosquitoes 
and  malaria  is  thus  commented  on  by  the  New  York  Times:  "As  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  previous  course  of  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  there  is 
not  a  word  in  the  announcement  of  his  successful  investigation  of  the  cause 
and  cure  of  malaria  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  alone  in  this  field  of  study,  or 
to  hint  that  he  has  simply  been  following  a  line  carefully  marked  out  long 
ago  by  other  scientists  and  since  developed  by  them  with  an  industry  and 
ability  at  least  equal  to  his  own.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Berlin  bacteri- 
ologist is  neither  industrious  nor  able;  he  is  both  to  a  high  degree  ;  but 
his  reputation— out  of  Germany  at  any  rate— is  that  of  a  man  not  less  busi- 
nesslike than  scientific,  and  lie  lias  been  charged  before  now -with  a  some- 
what unprofessional  tendency  to  monopolize  glory  and  profits  in  a  way 
not  quite  compatible  with  delicacy  of  sentiment." 
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THE  JEW    IN    POLITICS   AND   WAR. 

MARK  TWAIN,  in  a  friendly  article  on  the  Jew  from  which 
we  quoted  last  year  (The  Literary  Digest,  September 
16,  page  253),  tried  to  account  for  the  supposed  unpopularity  of 
the  race  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  Jew's  alleged  disinclination 
to  do  his  part  in  national  affairs,  particularly  in  the  army  and  poli- 
tics. He  advised  Jews  to  "get  up  volunteer  regiments  composed 
of  Jews  solely, "  to  "  fall  in  and  go  to  the  front  "  ;  and,  in  politics, 
to  "band  together  and  deliver  the  casting  vote. "  Since  then, 
Mark  has  revised  his  opinion,  and  in  his  latest  book,  "The  Man 
that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg, "  he  admits  that  he  was  wrong  in 
some  of  his  allegations,  particularly  in  what  he  said  of  the  lack 
of  Jewish  patriotism. 

Friends  of  the  Jewish  race  could  hardly  wish  for  better  confir- 
mation of  Mark's  changed  belief  than  that  furnished  by  some 
incidents  in  the  military  and  political  campaign  in  which  Great 
Britain  has  been  engaged.  During  the  past  six  months,  not 
a  number  of  the  London  Jewish  Chronicle  has  appeared  without 
the  portraits  of  a  dozen  or  more  Jewish  officers,  subalterns,  or 
privates  who,  from  the  late  Major-General  Symons  down,  have 
been  winning  laurels  or  doing  their  duty  in  South  Africa. 

So  far  as  the  general  elections  are  concerned,  Jewish  participa- 
tion is  quite  as  strongly  marked.  There  have  been  over  a  score 
of  Jewish  candidates  in  the  field — a  larger  number  than  at  any 
previous  election.  Some  interesting  facts  are  to  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  political  affiliations  of  the  British  Jews  in  the 
past  and  present.  In  1880,  there  were  ten  Jewish  candidates  for 
Parliament,  seven  of  them  Liberals  and  three  Conservatives.  In 
1892,  a  trend  of  Jewish  opinion  toward  the  Conservative  Party 
became  apparent.  Of  eleven  candidates,  four  Conservative  and 
three  Liberal  members  were  elected.  In  1895,  out  of  nine  Con- 
servative and  eight  Liberal  Jews  who  stood  for  office,  seven  Con- 
servatives and  only  one  Liberal  were  successful.  "The  present 
appeal  to  the  constituencies,"  remarks  The  Jewish  Chronicle, 
"is  hardly  likely  seriously  to  modify  this  position,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  we  seem  to  see  a  gradual  and  progressive  change 
in  the  politics  of  the  Jewish  contingent  in  Parliament — a  change 
which  may  or  may  not  reflect  a  similar  transformation  among 
Jewish  electors." 

Yet  The  Jewish  Chronicle  thinks  it  would  be  a  hasty  deduc- 
tion to  assume  that  from  being  Liberal  in  politics  the  Jew  has 
now  become  a  Tory.  Indeed,  says  the  writers,  the  Jews  do  not 
vote  as  a  body  ;  there  is  "no  such  thing  as  a  Jewish  vote,  and 
there  should  not  be  "  : 

"To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Jews  only  vote  together  in  a  body 
when  the  dangers  of  the  state  demand  the  obliteration  of  party 
distinctions — and  upon  such  an  occasion  the  same  rule  holds  for 
other  denominations,  and  there  then  comes  into  existence,  to 
that  extent,  a  Baptist,  Church  of  England,  or  Catholic  vote,  just 
as  much  as  there  arises  a  Jewish  vote.  But  quite  apart  from 
such  considerations  of  ordinary  patriotism,  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  Jews  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed, would  make  it  an  exceedingly  foolish  thing  to  invite 
against  themselves  the  active  antipathy  of  one  party  through 
attaching  themselves  as  a  body  to  its  opponents.  Even  years 
ago,  in  the  far-off  generations,  there  were  cavalier  Jews  and 
roundhead  Jews.  And  more  recently  we  saw  two  Jews — Sir 
Samuel  Montagu  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cowan — opposing  one 
another  in  one  constituency.  At  a  bye-election  at  Hythe,  again, 
during  the  existence  of  the  late  Parliament,  a  similar  situation 
arose — Sir  Israel  Hart  championing  the  Liberal  and  Sir  Edward 
Sassoon  the  Tory  cause.  The  division  of  Jews  on  purely  party 
lines  is  most  strikingly  seen  in  the  case  of  Sir  Samuel  Montagu 
and  his  relatives.  Sir  Samuel  himself,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
stalwart  Liberal.  He  has  five  relatives  who  are  seeking  seats 
in  the  new  Parliament.  Of  these,  two  (both  nephews) — we  refer 
to  Mr.  Stuart  M.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel — enter  the  lists 


as  Liberals.  Another  nephew — Mr.  Sinclair — is  the  Tory  candi- 
date for  Romford  ;  while  two  brothers-in-law — the  much-respected 
Mr.  B.  L.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen — are  both  fighting  the 
Conservative  battle.  Nothing  could  show  more  interestingly  the 
fallaciousness  of  talking  about  a  'Jewish  Vote."' 

In  referring  to  the  prominent  part  which  Jews  have  played  in 
English  political  life  during  past  years,  the  writer  says : 

"In  the  days  that  are  gone,  there  were,  it  is  true,  Jews  of  sig- 
nal capacity  and  reputation  to  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  the 
political  fight.  To  them  belonged  men  of  the  caliber  of  Baron 
Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Sir  David  Salomons,  Sir  George  Jessel, 
Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  Sir  John  Simon,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
Baron  de  Worms,  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Lionel  Cohen, 
and  Barons  Ferdinand  and  Mayer  de  Rothschild,  whilst  if  the 
names  of  non-professing  Jews  be  added,  there  could  be  included 
the  still  more  striking  personalities  of  Bernal  Osborne,  David 
Ricardo,  Manasseh  Lopes,  and  Disraeli  himself.  At  least  two  of 
these — leaving  Disraeli  out— we  refer  to  Baron  de  Worms  and 
Sir  George  Jessel — held  office  under  the  crown,  while  yet  an- 
other (Sir  Julian  Goldsmid)  had  been  marked  out  by  many  for 
the  great  post  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will,  as 
a  fact,  be  remembered  that  he  actually  did  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  on  more  than  one  occasion." 


CHRISTIANITY  AS  THE  ONE  WORLD-RELIGION. 

UNDER  the  title  of  "L'Apostolat,"  an  article  is  published 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (October  1)  which,  as  is 
stated,  is  to  form  part  of  the  preface  to  an  important  work  shortly 
to  be  issued  on  "Catholic  Missions  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
The  writer,  M.  Etienne  Lamy,  undertakes  to  show,  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  in  the  first  place  the  insufficiency 
of  philosophy  to  meet  the  needs  of  humanity  ;  in  the  second  place 
the  radical  defects  inhering  in  every  form  of  idolatry  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  perfect  adaptation  and  correspondence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  all  the  requirements  of  our  nature.  Under  the 
first  of  these  divisions,  after  pointing  out  the  inefficiency  of  phi- 
losophy because,  being  founded  on  reason,  which  is  fallible,  it 
can  not  give  us  certainties,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Philosophy  is  slow.  It  requires  from  its  adepts  so  much  in 
the  way  of  examination  and  research  that  the  whole  of  life  barely 
suffices  for  the  task  of  explaining  life.  How  many  have  their 
time  sufficiently  free  to  make  such  a  study  their  one  occupation? 
How  many  have  sufficient  intellectual  strength  to  discover  truth 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts?  .  .  .  Most  men  have  neither  suffi- 
cient penetration  nor  sufficient  scientific  preparation  to  under- 
take such  a  quest ;  not  to  mention  that  the  daily  toil  on  which 
their  living  depends  leaves  them  no  leisure  to  explore  the  laws 
of  life,  and  that  they  can  not  wait  until  to-morrow  to  know  the 
duty  of  to-day. 

"Philosophy  does  not  consider  that  it  has  any  mission  to  teach 
the  truth  to  all.  The  most  celebrated  schools  have  never  done 
more  than  form  restricted  and  exclusive  societies.  They  have 
done  their  thinking  amongst  themselves  and  for  themselves, 
their  sole  concern  being  to  float  securely  in  their  little  ark  over 
the  deluge  of  ignorance  in  which  other  human  beings  are  swal- 
lowed up.  No  school  has  ever  shown  itself  generous  in  the  mat- 
ter of  its  discoveries.  The  most  ancient  of  all  strove  to  keep  as 
a  secret  and  a  monopoly  that  possession  which  most  of  all  be- 
longs to  all — truth.  The  wise  men  of  Egypt  sought  to  conceal 
their  doctrines  under  the  triple  seal  of  their  hieroglyphs,  a  form 
of  writing  designed  not  to  diffuse  but  to  conceal  thought 

"The  human  race,  however,  made  no  mistake  in  the  matter. 
If  the  philosophers  have  not  worked  for  it.  neither  has  it  rested 
its  hopes  on  the  philosophers.  Sure  of  one  thing,  that  he  did  not 
create  himself  and  that  all  his  faculties  therefore  were  the  gifts 
of  his  Creator,  man  considered  that  the  general  belief  in  a  tute- 
lary and  sovereign  power  was  a  special  revelation  to  each  indi- 
vidual." 

Of  the  beginning  of  religious  faith,  and  its  idolatrous  manifes- 
tations, the  writer  says : 

"The  earliest  forms  of  worship  which  men  established  were 
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primitive  and  rude  like  themselves.  Seeking  God,  they  were  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  earth.  They  faced  nature  without  having 
learned  to  subdue  its  forces,  without  having  had  time  to  learn 
its  laws.  Ignorance  is  the  great  school  of  idolatry,  because  to 
the  ignorant  man  everything  is  a  prodigy.  The  first  temptation 
of  ignorance,  therefore,  was  to  take  the  forces  of  nature  for  God. 
.  .  .  Idolatry  in  all  its  forms  became  the  main  obstacle  to  civili- 
zation. 

"  The  commencement  of  civilization  is  the  breaking  in  of  na- 
ture by  man,  the  strife  between  the  intelligence  which  he  pos- 
sesses and  the  energies  which  it  opposes  to  him,  and,  finally,  the 
transformation  of  forces  that  are  either  hostile  or  running  to 
waste  into  tractable  and  productive  agencies.  But  in  order  that 
man  may  become  master  of  his  own  domain,  it  is  above  all  nec- 
essary that  he  should  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  right  to  direct  the 
blind  energies  of  the  elements,  to  seize  the  varied  riches  of  the 
soil,  to  destroy  hurtful  animals  and  employ  the  useful  ones  in 
his  service.  ...  If,  however,  in  these  elements,  in  these  ani- 
mals, in  these  plants,  he  finds  gods  to  adore,  he  no  longer  recog- 
nizes his  right  to  bring  them  under  control ;  it  is  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  must  bear  everything  from  them,  as  a  slave  from  a 
master:  every  temptation  to  defend  himself  against  them  be- 
comes an  impiety,  every  effort  to  destroy  them  a  deicide.  .  .  . 
Had  they  been  free  from  their  superstitions,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  the  savages  of  Africa  and  America  would  have  hunted 
the  crocodiles  that  swarmed  in  their  rivers ;  and  the  people  of 
India  would  have  destroyed  the  venomous  serpents  which  in- 
ftsted  their  fields.  But  transformed  into  gods,  the  saurians  and 
reptiles  still  infest  land  and  water ;  and  from  age  to  age  this 
form  of  idolatry  has  annually  condemned  to  death  thousands  of 
human  beings.  The  more  gods  man  creates  for  himself  in  na- 
ture, the  greater  becomes  the  number  of  things  in  regard  to 
which  he  renounces  his  sovereignty." 

A  second  form  of  idolatry  described  by  the  writer  is  the  belief 
in  imaginary  influences  of  a  hurtful  or  helpful  kind,  in  domestic 
divinities,  in  amulets,  spells,  and  other  devices  of  witchcraft.  A 
third  is  the  belief  in  national  gods.  The  former  robs  man  of  a 
large  measure  of  his  self-reliance  and  prevents  him  from  making 
an  intelligent  use  of  his  faculties ;  the  latter  creates  hatred  be- 
tween nations  and  perpetuates  war.  All  forms  of  idolatry,  he 
contends,  have  this  in  common  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
civilization.     Continuing,  he  says  : 

"  Civilization  can  not  establish  itself  without  the  aid  of  a  moral 
law.  Its  aim  is  to  increase  man's  happiness;  but  man  can  not 
become  happier  save  by  becoming  better,  and  to  become  better, 
he  must  feel  himself  constrained  by  an  infallible  authority  to  em- 
brace duty  even  at  the  cost  of  pain,  and  be  thus,  as  it  were, 
raised  above  himself.  But  how  can  such  an  elevation  take  place 
if  man  has  nothing  to  re.'t  on  save  himself?  By  the  religions 
which  he  himself  creates  he  seeks  only  to  draw  heaven  over  to 
the  side  of  his  own  interests,  his  own  selfishness.  But  how,  in- 
deed, could  the  religions  made  by  man  transform  his  nature? 
....  They  have  not  given  laws  to  conscience,  simply  because 
to  render  righteousness  binding  on  man's  free  will  surpasses  the 
forces  of  our  nature." 

The  writer  endeavors  to  establish  this  conclusion  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  religions  of  classical  antiquity  and  also  of  those  of 
India  and  China.  When  Rome,  he  says,  had  gathered  all  the 
religions  of  the  world  into  her  Pantheon,  more  striking  than  all 
their  contrasts  was  their  agreement  in  this  one  point,  that  all 
express  the  contempt  of  man  for  man.  The  Jewish  religion  es- 
caped the  principal  vices  of  the  heathen  systems.  It  did  not 
seek  to  confine  truth  to  the  priesthood,  it  proclaimed  one  God,  it 
•forbade  idolatry,  and  it  established  the  place  of  all  visible  things 
by  declaring  that  they  had  been  created  out  of  nothing.  On  the 
■other  hand,  it  was  national,  and  it  lacked  love,  not  only  the  love 
of  man  for  man,  but  the  love  of  man  for  God.  M.  Lamy  con- 
tinues: 

"Then  it  was,  when  all  the  philosophies  and  all  the  religions 
had  shown  themselves  powerless  to  explain  life  and  command 
duty,  that  Christ  appeared.  All  at  once  the'two  forces,  faith  and 
reason,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  been  trying 


separately  to  find  the  right  path,  and  had  ever  been  straying 
from  it,  came  together.  By  the  light  which  He  affords,  faith  is 
able  to  found  itself  on  reason,  and  reason  to  grasp  the  certainties 
of  faith.  All  that  the  greatest  thinkers  have  conjectured  respect- 
ing the  divine  nature  He  affirms.  All  that  they  have  seen  in 
glimpses  respecting  the  destiny  of  man  is  brought  into  the  light 
of  da}-.  He  attacks  all  idolatries  at  once  by  announcing  a  relig- 
ion which,  if  it  is  true,  convicts  them  all  of  falsehood.  ...  It  is 
the  divine  goodness  of  which  Christ  finally  assures  the  world. 
Goodness  it  was — a  goodness  whose  immensity  almost  renders  it 
incredible — that  led  the  Deity  to  become  man  that  he  might  in- 
struct  men." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TOLSTOY'S   EXCOMMUNICATION   AGAIN. 

T  N  The  Literary  Digest  of  June  16,  we  referred  to  the  ex- 
*-  communication  of  Count  Tolstoy  by  the  Orthodox  Church 
of  Russia  and  quoted  from  the  words  of  the  circular  edict.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  September,  "news"  items  announcing  the 
excommunication  were  disposed  of  to  London  and  New  York 
papers  by  some  enterprising  news  agent,  founded  upon  a  docu- 
ment published  in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  a  Swiss  journal ; 
and  a  large  amount  of  comment  in  the  religious  and  secular 
press  has  been  precipitated,  all  of  which  discusses  the  "news" 
as  something  very  recent  and  surprising. 

T he  St.  fames' s  Gazette  (September  27)  gives  an  excerpt  from 
the  secret  circular  addressed  by  Joannikius,  Metropolitan  of  Kieff 
and  president  of  the  Holy  Synod,  which  is  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  Russian  Church.  It  is  dated  March  31,  1900.  The 
concluding  portion,  which  was  not  quoted  by  us  in  our  article 
last  June,  is  as  follows : 

"  By  numerous  works  in  which  he  has  set  forth  his  religious 
principles,  Tolstoy  has  shown  himself  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
church.  He  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity.  He  denies  the  divine  character  of  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Son  of  God,  whom  he  considers  as  a  simple  mor- 
tal. He  blasphemes  the  holy  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and 
falsifies  the  sacred  text  of  the  Gospels.  He  disavows  Holy 
Church,  which  he  regards  as  a  human  institution,  and  also  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy,  and  he  blasphemes  the  holy  mysteries  and 
ceremonies  of  religion.  In  a  word,  he  belongs  to  those  whom 
the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  expels  solemnly  from  her  bosom  and 
publicly  excommunicates.  Unless  Count  Tolstoy  recants,  the 
celebration  of  expiatory  masses  in  the  event  of  his  death  would 
not  fail  to  wound  the  religious  feelings  of  true  believers,  and 
provoke  an  indignation  which  should  be  avoided.  Consequently 
the  Holy  Synod  deems  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  celebration  of 
all  divine  services  and  of  all  expiatory  masses  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  unless  he  may  have  during  life  re- 
canted the  views  above  mentioned." 

The  London  Outlook  (September  29)  thus  comments  on  Tol- 
stoy's religious  faith  : 

"  Despite  all  he  has  written  on  the  subject  of  religion,  it  would 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of  Tolstoy's  theology — 
so  to  name  it.  To  call  him  a  pantheist  would  perhaps  be  as  near 
the  mark  as  anything.  A  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the 
Transcendentalism  of  the  Emerson  school  and  the  Tolstoyan 
form  of  mysticism.  His  God,  which  has  of  course  lost  all  an- 
thropomorphic elements,  has  a  sort  of  relationship  with  the  Em- 
ersonian 'Over  Soul  '  ;  it  is  a  great  Tendency  of  Things.  Tol- 
stoy is  not  metaphysical,  further  than  that  he  recognizes  a  great 
mystery.  The  secret  of  life,  the  secret  o[  religion,  consists  for 
him  in  the  complete  subordination  of  self,  for  to  him  it  is  only 
by  this  utter  self-annihilation  that  men  may  put  themselves  into 
accord  with  the  universal.  His  Nihilism  is,  in  fact,  not  a  mere 
question  of  political  expediency,  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  profound 
religion  and  philosophy  combined.  The  moral  outcome  of  the 
Concord  "Transcendental  Movement,"  as  it  was  so  magnilo- 
quently  named,  was  a  strongly  assertive  individualism— an  in- 
dividualism carried  later  by  Nietzsche  to  its  extremes.  Tolstoy 
is  the  moral  antithesis  of  Nietzsche.  Both  barking  back  to  first 
principles,  both  exponents  of  typical  reactionary  tendencies  of 
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modern  thought,  and  each  having  certain  leading  ideas  for  which 
a  common  agreement  might  be  made  out,  it  is  curious  that  the 
philosophies  of  Tolstoy  and  Nietzsche  should  lead  to  conclusions 
so  utterly  antagonistic — Nietzsche  with  his  vehement  apotheosis 
of  egoism,  Tolstoy  with  his  utter  annihilation  of  self.  The  two 
philosophers  are  alike  in  both  being  extremists,  and  neither  as 
such,  it  may  be  safely  surmised,  will  ever  obtain  a  great  follow- 
ing  

"Tolstoy  has  never  attempted  to  conceal  the  nature  of  his 
creed  ;  for  years  he  has  expounded  it  in  many  books,  not  only 
in  the  form  of  practical  application  to  current  morals  and  poli- 
tics, but  in  the  form  of  explicit  exegesis,  and  in  his  wonderful 
parables.  It  has,  therefore,  been  long  open  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  to  take  action  against  him  ;  at  least,  the  grounds 
for  such  action  have  long  been  perfectly  plain.  Why  the  formal 
threat  of  excommunication  has  been  left  until  now  we  shall,  per- 
haps, know  by  and  by." 


divine  dispensation.  Indeed,  we  must  grant  that  the  Devil  is  the 
most  indispensable  and  faithful  helpmate  to  God.  To  speak 
mystically,  even  the  existence  of  the  Devil  is  filled  with  the  pres- 
ence of  God." 


THE 


THE  DEVIL  AS  OUR  GOOD  ANGEL. 

ONE  of  the  most  considerable  of  modern  popular  treatises  on 
demonology  has  lately  been  written  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus, 
editor  of  The  Monist,  under  the  title  of  "The  History  of  the 
Devil."  The  work  is  nothing  less  than  a  history  of  the  idea  of 
evil  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  After  tracing 
the  wonderful  part  played  by  the  principle  of  evil  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  race  in  the  religions  of  ancient  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Persia,  India,  Judea,  Greece,  Rome,  and  medieval  Europe,  Dr. 
Carus  thus  sums  up  the  case  for  Satan  : 

♦  "  Let  us  look  at  the  mythical  figure  of  Satan  as  represented  in 
theology,  folklore,  and  poetry.  Is  he  not  really  a  most  interest- 
ing man?  Indeed,  instead  of  being  a  representative  of  all  kinds 
of  crime,  he  possesses  many  redeeming  features  so  as  to  be  great 
and  noble.  According  to  the  account  in  the  last  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, Satan  is  the  father  of  science,  for  he  induced  Eve  to  make 
Adam  taste  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  and  the  Ophites,  a  Gnostic 
sect,  worshiped  the  serpent  for  that  reason.  Satan  produces 
the  unrest  in  society  which,  in  spite  of  many  inconveniences, 
makes  the  world  move  onward  and  forward  ;  he  is  the  patron  of 
progress,  investigation,  and  invention.  Giordano  Bruno,  Gal- 
ileo, and  other  men  of  science  were  regarded  as  his  offspring  and 
persecuted  on  his  account  by  the  church.  And  when  we  glance 
over  the  records  of  the  devil  contracts  we  learn  to  have  respect 
for  the  old  gentleman.  Milton's  Satan  is  a  grand  character,  a 
noble-souled  rebel,  who  would  rather  undergo  an  eternity  of  tor- 
ment than  suffer  humiliation 

"The  devil  is  the  father  of  all  misunderstood  geniuses.  It  is 
he  who  induces  us  to  try  new  paths  ;  he  begets  originality  of 
thought  and  deed.  He  tempts  us  to  venture  out  boldly  into  un- 
known seas  for  the  discovery  of  new  ways  to  the  wealth  of  dis- 
tant Indias.  He  makes  us  dream  of  and  hope  for  more  prosper- 
ity and  greater  happiness.  He  is  the  spirit  of  discontent  that 
embitters  our  hearts,  but  in  the  end  often  leads  to  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  affairs.  In  truth,  he  is  a  very  useful  servant  of  . 
the  Almighty,  and  all  the  heinous  features  of  his  character  disap- 
pear when  we  consider  the  fact  that  he  is  necessary  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  as  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  action  and  as  the 
power  of  resistance  that  evokes  the  noblest  efforts  of  living 
beings. 

"God,  being  the  All  in  All,  regarded  as  the  ultimate  authority 
for  conduct,  is  neither  evil  itself  nor  goodness  itself ;  but,  never- 
theless, He  is  in  the  good  and  He  is  in  the  evil.  God  is  in  the 
growth  and  in  the  decay  ;  He  reveals  Himself  in  life,  and  He  re- 
veals Himself  in  death.  He  will  be  found  in  the  storm,  He  will 
be  found  in  the  calm.  He  lives  in  good  aspirations  and  in  the 
bliss  resting  upon  moral  endeavors  ;  but  He  also  lives  in  the  vis- 
itations that  follow  evil  actions.  It  is  His  voice  that  speaks  in 
the  guilty  conscience  ;  and  He,  too,  is  in  the  curse  of  sin  ;  and 
in  this  sense  He  is  present  even  in  evil  itself.  Even  evil,  temp- 
tation, and  sin  elicit  the  good  ;  they  teach  man.  He  who  has 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  a  mind  to  perceive,  will  read  a  les- 
son out  of  the  very  existence  of  evil,  a  lesson  which,  in  spite  of 
the  terrors  it  inspires,  is  certainly  not  less  impressive,  nor  less 
divine,  than  the  sublimity  of  a  holy  life  ;  and  thus  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  existence  of  Satan  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 


MYSTICAL    CHURCH    OF  CHRIST":     ITS 
NATURE  AND   CREED. 


SCARCELY  any  subject  of  Christian  belief  has  given  occa- 
sion for  wider  diversity  of  opinion  than  that  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  the  institution  called  "the  church."  Altho  in 
all  periods  most  Christians  have  accepted  an  objective  definition 
of  this  term,  there  has  always  been  a  group  of  men  who  believed 
only  in  "the  church  invisible,"  as  a  spiritual  reality  superior  to 
any  merely  phenomenal  or  objective  organization,  however  pow- 
erful or  inclusive.  Among  these  have  been  most  of  the  great 
"mystics"  of  Christian  history — such  men  as  Tauler  and  Swe- 
denborg.  An  English  writer  of  this  class,  George  Wyld,  M.D., 
gives  the  following  description  of  "the  Mystical  Church"  (in 
Liglit,  London,  September  29)  : 

"The  Mystical  or  Spiritual  Church  of  Christ,  as  fundamen- 
tally distinct  from  the  Broad  Church,  holds  that  the  belief  in  the 
miraculous  is  the  universal  instinct  of  mankind,  and  that  in  it 
is  contained  the  absolute  essence  of  all  true  religion,  and  the 
only  logical  and  scientific  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bible,  the  world,  the  Christ,  and  man.  By  miracles 
is  not  meant  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  but  acts  by  the 
spiritual  cause  of  nature,  i.e.,  the  fundamental  substance  of  the 
universe.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeus  [Zeuss?],  Spinoza,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  the  Neo-Platonists — Behmen,  as  in  his  'Sig- 
natura  Rerum,'  and  Swedenborg,  as  in  his  'Law  of  Correspond- 
ences ' — all  have  the  same  idea,  viz.,  that  the  visible  universe  1 
only  the  objective  realization  of  the  thoughts  of  God.  Thi; 
grand  idea  or  philosophy  was  held  by  those  '  seekers  after  God  ' 
as  a  philosophy,  but  the  experiences  of  the  Christian  saints  and 
the  miracles  which  occur  in  our  own  days  (of  inspired  prophesy- 
ings,  the  prediction  of  future  events  ;  the  visions  of  events  thou- 
sands of  miles  distant ;  the  neutralizing  the  action  of  fire  ;  the 
ascension  of  the  human  body  from  the  ground  contrary  to  the 
law  of  gravity ;  the  entrance  into  our  closed  chambers  in  clear 
light,  the  doors  being  shut,  of  solid  human  forms  ;  the  instant 
solution  and  reconstruction  of  iron  bands,  as  with  Peter  in  prison, 
and  the  instantaneous  cure  of  many  diseases,  all  of  which  can 
be  attested  by  millions  of  educated  and  thoughtful  human  beings, 
and  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  scientific  men  of  the  high- 
est eminence)  have  condensed  the  ideal  philosophy  of  the  schools 
into  solid  objective  scientific  facts. 

"To  repeat:  I  define  miracle,  not  as  that  contrary  to  nature, 
for  nature,  as  the  creation  of  our  world  by  God,  is  only  estab- 
lished miracle  ;  but  that  which  is  generally  signified  by  miracle  - 
is  the  direct  accentuation  or  efflorescence  of  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance of  nature,  the  ultimate  and  fundamental  spiritual  cause,  \ 
guided  by  creative  wisdom.  Doubtless  evil  spirits  possess  mi- 
raculous powers,  equally  with  angelic  beings,  as  in  witchcraft, 
devil  worship,  and  black  magic.  But  when  the  spirit  of  man 
becomes  one  with  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  enter  that  kingdom 
of  heaven  which  is  hidden  within  us,  and  realize  that  'God  is  not 
far  from  any  one  of  us, '  '  for  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,'  and  also  realize,  as  do  the  little  children  Jesus  speaks 
of,  that  our  angels  do  always  '  Behold  the  face  of  our  Father  in 
heaven'  ;  the  fruits  of  this  union  being  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,  temperance,  purity. 

"The  mystic  creed  of  the  brethren  then  is : 

"There  in  One  God,  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Creator  and  up- 
holder of  the  Universe  of  Mind  and  Matter,  the  Infinite  Spirit 
of  Holiness,  Justice,  Goodness,  and  Truth,  whose  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  His  works  and  who  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us  and 
ever  present  with  our  spirits  when,  in  prayer,  we  are  one  with 
the  Beloved  Son,  the  divine,  transfigured  and  miraculous  man. 

"And  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Beloved  Son  of  our 
Father,  the  divine,  miraculous,  and  transfigured  Son  of  God  ;  and 
our  desire  is  to  become  one  with  Him  as  he  was  one  with  the  Fa- 
ther, and  be  thus  cured  of  all  disease  and  sin. 

"And  we  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  which  spake  by  the 
prophets,  and  which  speaks  through  all  those  who  in  the  inner 
chamber,  the  door  being  shut,  listen  in  silence  to  the  holy  voice. 
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"Further,  we  believe  that  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  is  the  Spiritual 
Life  and  Light  of  men  ;  the  Way.  and  the  Truth, and  the  Life; 
the  Bread  of  Life  from  that  heaven  which  is  within  us  ;  the  Eter- 
nal Life,  who,  in  His  transfiguration,  manifested  the  transcend- 
ent and  glorified  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  who,  by  the  power 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  cured  all  manner  of  diseases,  healed  the  sick, 
cleansed  the  leper,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  raised  the  dead 
to  life,  cast  out  all  unclean  spirits  ;  who  made  whole  as  many  as 
touched  Him,  and  who  is  ever  present  in  spirit,  when  we  enter 
the  inner  chamber  and  shut  the  door  of  the  world  and  pray  to  the 
Father  of  all  Spirits  in  sincerity  and  in  truth." 

"Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Brotherhood  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  that  in  a  Unify  of  Spirit  is  found  the  fundamental  Substance 
of  Man,  the  World,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Experimen- 
tally to  test  this  belief,  it  is  not  desirable  to  found  new  churches 
or  sects,  or  to  have  formal  societies  with  ornamental  presidents, 
but  rather  to  believe  that  where  two  or  three  or  more  are  gath- 
ered together  for  sympathetic  conversation  and  inward  prayer 
and  mutual  union,  there  may  enter  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Son  of  God  into  our  hearts  and  minds,  and  the  lives  of  the 
saints — the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  God — be  realized  in  our  own 
lives. 

"The  Bible  is  to  be  understood,  not  always  in  the  letter,  but 
rather  in  the  spirit ;  and  Mystic  Christians  so  interpreting  its 
pages  find  it  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  sacred  book  in 
the  world,  while  they  find  in  the  English  translation,  as  litera- 
ture, matchless  beauty,  pathos,  and  grandeur.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is 
that  in  giving  form  to  Mystical  doctrine,  the  Bible,  spiritually 
interpreted,  becomes  the  supreme  authority  with  all  true  Chris- 
tian thinkers  and  believers." 


IS 


IT  WRONG  TO   CHEAT  A   RAILWAY 
COMPANY? 


TO  get  the  better  of  Uncle  Sam  in  the  custom  house  and  to 
cheat  a  railway  company  are  widely  accepted  amendments 
to  the  moral  law.  Few  will  be  found  seriously  to  defend  this 
kind  of  thing,  but  the  flippancy  with  which  it  is  regarded  by 
many  Christians  leads  the  Rev.  Edward  G.  Mason,  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Universalist  Leader,  to  build  a  weighty  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  long-abused  railway  company.  Mr.  Mason 
gives  two  incidents  illustrating  this  particular  moral  obliquity. 
He  writes : 

"Two  years  ago  this  summer  I  visited  a  Western  New  York 
city  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  a  great  religious  conven- 
tion which  had  been  attended  by  visitors  and  delegates  from  all 
over  the  country,  many  of  whom  had  remained  for  further  sight- 
seeing. Among  the  evidences  of  their  presence  in  town  were  a 
number  of  large  posters  prominently  displayed  in  the  windows 
of  ticket 'scalpers'  offices,  announcing  that  unused  portions  of 
special  convention  excursion  tickets  might  be  either  purchased 
or  disposed  of  within.  Knowing  these  tickets  to  be  of  the  non- 
transferable signed  variety  known  as  'iron-clad,'  a  friend  and  I 
determined  to  find  out  how  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
originally  sold  were  evaded.  The  information  was  easily  ob- 
tained. In  the  first  office  we  entered  we  found  the  salesman 
busy,  and  while  we  waited  for  him  to  attend  a  customer  we  heard 
the  latter  instructed  what  replies  to  make  should  the  trainman 
become  inquisitive  concerning  the  ticket  he  had  just  bought,  and 
we  saw  him  practise,  under  the  scalper's  direction,  an  imitation 
of  the  signature  of  the  original  owner.  There  was  little  or  no 
it  tempt  at  secrecy,  altho  the  transaction  involved  at  least  two 
acts  punishable  under  the  laws  of  New  York  as  felonies.  That 
people  who  have  come  together  ostensibly  to  attend  a  religious 
gathering  should  be  openly  invited  to  disregard  a  signed  busi- 
ness contract,  supposedly  entered  into  in  good  faith,  would  seem 
to  be  somewhat  of  an  anomaly.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
that  the  general  public  is  not  overscrupulous  in  keeping  faith 
with  the  railway  companies,  and  that  among  the  offenders  against 
the  moral  law  in  this  respect  are  not  a  few  otherwise  good  and 
upright,  and  even  Christian  people,  to  whom  the  bare  thought  of 
personal  dishonesty  would  be  horrifying 

"The  second  incident  was  of  a  little  different  kind.  One  day 
last  fall  I  was  waiting  to  take  a  train  out  of  the  Pennsylvania 
station  in  Jersey  City  when  a  well-dressed  couple,  accompanied 


by  a  young  girl,  apparently  their  daughter,  presented  their  tick- 
ets to  the  gateman.  The  official  glanced  at  the  tickets,  then  with 
evident  suspicion  inquired  the  girl's  age.  The  gentleman  was 
greatly  embarrassed  and  tried  to  evade  the  question,  but  finally 
acknowledged  that  she  was  'not  yet  sixteen.'  He  was  not  will- 
ing to  falsify  outright,  but  evidently  the  couple  had  intended  to 
let  it  be  understood  that  their  daughter  was  four  years  younger 
than  she  really  was,  thus  securing  her  transportation  at  one-half 
price.  They  had  expected  to  act  a  falsehood  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  speak.  What  must  be  the  influence  of  such  conduct  on 
children  who  look  upon  their  parents  as  moral  examples  and 
guides,  particularly  in  cases  in  which,  as  in  this  instance  appar- 
ently, poverty  does  not  furnish  the  excuse  for  dishonesty." 

Mr.  Mason  contends  that  this  is  all  wrong.     He  says  : 

"Of  the  many  otherwise  honorable  people  who  do  not  scruple 
to  '  beat  the  railroads  '  whenever  a  good  opportunity  offers  itself, 
it  is  probable  that  nine  of  every  ten  do  not  stop  to  consider  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  case.  They  quiet  their  consciences  with  the 
sophistry  that  'every  one  does  it,'  that  'the  railroads  make 
enough  out  of  the  public  anyway,'  that  'the  railroad  men  aren't 
overcareful  not  to  cheat  the  public, '  or  with  some  other  equally 
invalid  excuse.  The  trouble  is,  the  moral  fiber  of  a  great  part  of 
the  American  public  has  been  weakened  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
pernicious  theory  that  people  are  not  under  obligations  to  hold 
to  the  same  standard  of  ethics  in  their  dealings  with  great  cor- 
porations, especially  railway  companies,  that  they  apply  to  their 
transactions  with  individuals.  They  have  no  doubt  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  cheating  a  liveryman  or  a  cab-driver.  But  cheating 
a  railroad- — that  is  a  very  different  matter. 

"Nor  has  the  claim  that  the  railway  companies  are  themselves 
not  overscrupulous  anything  to  do  with  the  moral  obligation  of 
an  individual  to  be  honorable  on  his  part  in  his  dealings  with 
them.  A  man  is  not  justified  in  cheating  the  grocer  or  the 
butcher  because  the  grocer  or  the  butcher  is  known  to  be  prone 
to  cheating  his  customers.  It  may  be  good  policy  to  '  fight  fire 
with  fire,'  as  the  well-known  proverb  advises;  but  it  is  never 
good  morals  to  fight  meanness  with  meanness,  or  dishonesty 
with  dishonesty 

"A  true  Christian  can  have  but  one  standard  of  ethics.  That 
standard  must  apply  with  equal  force  to  his  dealings  with  hon- 
orable men  and  with  men  who  are  dishonorable,  with  individuals 
and  wnth  corporations,  with  the  grocer  and  the  butcher  who  sup- 
ply his  table  and  with  the  railway  company  which  furnishes  him 
a  means  of  transportation  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his  goods. 
Jesus  made  no  exception  to  the  universal  application  of  the 
moral  law.     Neither  may  we." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

IN  our  issue  of  October  20  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Bryan  J.  Clinch,  author  of  a 
recent  article  in  The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  as  "Father" 
Clinch.     Mr.  Clinch  is  a  layman. 

After  much  discussion,  it  has  finally  been  decided  not  to  allow  Bible 
reading's  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  which  are  attended  by  many 
Children  of  Jewish  and  other  non-Christian  faiths. 

In  our  articles  on  "The  Religious  Press  and  the  Campaign  "  (October  13) 
and  "The  Churches  and  Imperialism"  (October  27),  we  noted  a  number 
of  exceptions  both  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  press  to  the 
statement  of  the  Springfield  Republican  that  "the  religious  press  is  a  unit 
for  McKinley."  Mr.  John  Hipp,  of  Denver,  calls  our  attention  to  still 
further  exceptions  in  the  Protestant  press.  The  Rani's  Horn  and  The 
Standard  (Bapt.),  both  of  Chicago,  do  not  support  Mr.  McKinley,  he  re- 
marks; while  among  the  papers  actively  supporting  Woolley  and  Metcalf. 
the  Prohibition  candidates,  are  the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.), 
the  Chicago  Midland,  the  Syracuse  Wesleyan  Methodist,  the  Dallas  Baptist 
Standard,  the  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard,  and  others. 

In  regard  to  the  much-debated  clause  of  the  Westminster  Confession  re 
lating  to  "elect  infants,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  in  an  article  in  The 
Presbyterian  (October  17"),  arguing  against  revision  of  that  document,  says  : 
"As  to  the  clause  in  the  Confession  relating  to  elect  infants  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  to  put  forth  the  labored  explanations  to  wrestle  it  from  its 
plain  meaning.  It  was  in  all  probability  meant  to  express  what  to  the  gen- 
eral mind  it  does  express.  And  the  implication  or  inference  of  non-elecl  in- 
fants stands  clearly  on  the  surface  of  it.  The  true  explanation  is  found  in 
the  historical  facts  of  the  case.  Following  the  Romish  Church  as  received 
from  Augustine  the  Westminster  divines  probably  held  that  infants  in- 
herited the  future  of  their  parents.  The  children  of  unbelievers  were  con- 
signed to  linibus  infantum*  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  of  late  that 
the  Confession  does  not  teach  t  his  doctrine  and  that  no  Presbyterian  divines 
teach  that  it  does. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


CHINESE    CONSERVATISM    AND   THE    "FENG 

SHUI." 

TO  describe  the  many  points  which  irritate  the  Chinese  when 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  "outer  barbarians  "  would 
require  a  goodly  number  of  volumes.  According  to  7  he  Over- 
land China  Mail  (Hongkong) ,  however,  nothing  else  irritates 
the  people  so  much  as  the  prospect  of  railways.  The  railroad 
interferes  with  their  ancestral  graves,  it  angers  the  Feng  Shtii, 


Li  HUNG  Chang  :  "You  want  heads?  How  gratifying  !  for  it  costs  noth- 
ing." — Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg: 

it  threatens  to  rob  tens  of  thousands  of  men  of  their  livelihood. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  argue  as  follows  : 

The  interference  with  graves  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  could  be  overcome,  and  the  Chinese  Government  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  problem  by  purchasing  the  graves.  This 
would  have  been  well  enough  had  not  ancient  Chinese  corruption 
spoiled  the  plan.  As  usual,  when  middlemen  have  to  be  em- 
ployed, only  a  fraction  of  the  money  reached  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  Consequently  the  villagers  would  re- 
main sullen  and  enraged.  They  would  vent  their  rage,  not  on 
the  immediate  objects  of  their  dislike,  the  real  agent  of  their  pe- 
cuniary loss,  but  upon  the  Europeans,  without  whom  there  would 
be  no  railways,  no  necessity  of  removing  the  ancestral  graves. 

Still  more  serious  appears  to  be  the  interference  with  the  Feng 
Shut.  Who  this  mysterious  power  really  is,  nobody  seems  to 
know.  Like  our  "political  machines"  it  is  not  officially  ac- 
credited ;  but  every  Chinaman  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  this 
supernatural  being,  tho  it  may  remain  silent  to  such  questions 
as  '  Who  are  you?  '  and '  Where  did  you  get  it? '  can  make  things 
extremely  unpleasant  for  him.      The  Mail  continues  : 

"We  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  Chinese  are  firmer  believers  in 
this  occult  power  than  they  are  in  their  countless  idols,  and 
would  prefer  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  gods'  disapproval  rather 
than  interfere  with  Feng  Shut.  Now  this  Feng  Shut,  like  many 
people  not  quite  so  omnipotent,  does  not  like  to  be  interfered 
with  by  any  one,  least  of  all  does  it  brook  interference  at  the 
hand  of  Europeans.  Now,  railways  can  not  be  laid  down  with- 
out rousing  the  anger  of  this  terrible  mystery,  for,  as  they  move 
forward,  mountains  must  be  pierced,  valleys  must  be  filled,  riv- 
ers must  be  bridged,  and  in  fact  the  Eastern  face  of  the  country 
must  be  changed.  Under  such  conditions,  Feng  Shui  is  like  an 
evicted  tenant,  and  is  in  precisely  the  same  mood.  So  being 
evicted  from  its  peaceful  home,  under  the  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  being  angry,  it  becomes  a  Nemesis,  and  will  avenge  itself 
on  the  villagers  because  they  did  not  rouse  themselves  a.nd  op- 
pose those  railways.  Not  being  able  to  blow  up  a  bridge,  or  up- 
set a  train,  or  even  to  kill  the  European  engineer,  it  will  cause 
pestilence  and  famine  to   carry  otf  the  inhabitants  who  allowed 


all  this  annoyance  and  confusion  to  come  into  the  locality  and 
disturb  the  everlasting  rest  of  Feng  Shui." 

However  powerful  an  influence  may  be  exercised  by  a  mold- 
ering  and  discontented  bogey,  interference  with  his  bread  and 
butter,  or  the  Chinese  equivalent,  probably  is  still  more  potent 
in  moving  the  Celestial  to  action.     We  summarize  again  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  one  of  George  Eliot's  novels  the 
author  delineates  a  sudden  tumult  when  railroads  first  were  in- 
troduced in  England.  The  Chinaman  who  trundles  his  wheel- 
barrow sees  that  he  will  lose  his  livelihood  with  the  advent  of 
railways  and  that  he  will  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the 
primitive  needs  of  those  dependent  upon  him.  The  boatman 
sees  even  his  limited  earnings  vanish  with  the  advent  of  the  lo- 
comotive. The  men  who  manned  the  slipper  boats  plying  be- 
tween Canton  and  Fatshau  rose  and  smashed  the  steam  launches 
which  attempted  to  interfere  with  their  trade,  and  at  the  time 
and  for  many  years  were  able  effectively  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  launches.  So  the  people  of  the  North  rose  at  the  intro- 
duction of  railways,  and  only  needed  some  occasion  to  destroy 
both  them  and  their  constructors. 


ANGLO-GERMAN    RELATIONS. 

AMID  the  din  of  war  in  Africa  and  China,  the  British  press 
do  not  forget  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  developments, 
industrial  and  other,  in  Germany.  What  most  interests  them 
just  now  is  the  development  of  German  shipping.  For  three 
years  no  British  ship  has  been  built  to  compete  in  speed  with  the 
fast  German  liners.      The  Speaker  (Liberal,  London)  remarks : 

"The  attitude  of  the  transatlantic  shipping  interests  on  the 
subject  of  the  steaming  record  is  not  exactly  pleasing.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Englishmen  can  do  what  a  Ger- 
man can  do,  if  it  is  worth  their  while,  especially  as  the  German 
learned  his  trade  in  English  workshops  ;  and  their  refusal  to 
build  '  flyers  '  to  lower  the  German  records  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  game  does  not 
pay.  It  is  far  more 
profitable  to  main- 
tain a  steady  and  re- 
liable service  than 
to  reduce  records. 
But  one  has  reason 
to  complain  of  the 
position  taken  up  by 
the  apologists  of  the 
English  companies. 
The  airy  reply  to 
the  achievements  of 
these  foreign  vessels 
is  that  the  limit  of 
speed  consistent 
with  safety  has  been 
attained.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it 
has.  The  Atlantic 
is  the  safest,  as  it 
is  the  most  throng- 
ed, of  all  ocean  high- 
ways, and  an  addi- 
tional knot  to  the 
hour  involves  no  ex- 
tra risk  worth  speak- 
ing of,  while  it  is  an 

undoubted  advantage  if  it  can  be  secured  without  much  extra 
cost. " 

While  the  expressions  in  the  British  press  are  not  nearly  so 
hostile  toward  Germany  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  there  is 
still  an  apprehension  that  Germany  aspires  to  rule  over  the 
world  and  that  Great  Britain  will  be  the  worst  sufferer  from  any 
attempts  to  carry  out  such  an  ambition. 

The  London  Outlook,  in  a  much-quoted  article,  describes  Ger- 
man aspirations  as  follows  : 


COUNT  VON   BULOW, 
New  Chancellor  of  the  German  Kmpire. 
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"  It  is  part  of  the  German  official  plan  that  Britain  has  passed 
her  meridian.  She  lacks,  it  seems,  the  capacity  to  guide  her 
destiny.  She  is  always  unready,  or,  when  ready,  unfitted  to 
meet  the  demands  of  her  vast  empire.  As  to  the  means  by 
which  she  acquired  that  empire,  the  Germans  have  studied 
these  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  can  reproduce  them  with 
improvements  suggested  by  scientific  analysis.  Britain's  suc- 
ci  ss  has  been  in  great  measure  due  to  good  fortune  rather  than 
to  wisdom.  As  for  her  industrial  greatness,  are  they,  the  Ger- 
mans, not  overtaking  that,  and  threatening  to  surpass  it,  every 
day?  Are  they  not  young,  ardent,  capable  to  seize  the  reins  of 
a  world-policy  which  even  now  hang  loose  in  the  nerveless  grasp 
of  an  old  and  never  capable  or  worthy  charioteer?  So  many 
leaders  of  German  opinion  openly  assert  to-day,  as  Bismarck 
asserted  in  a  famous  speech  shortly  before  his  fall,  that  the  Ger- 
mans possess  (so  the  creed  runs)  all  the  qualities  that  have  made 
the  British  people  great  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  British,  and 
to  these  they  add  others  which  the  British  do  not  possess." 

The  same  writer  sets  forth  at  length  that  Germany  is  afraid  of 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  who  appear  too  vigorous  to  war- 
rant attack.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  one  hope  of  Ger- 
many's success  is  a  false  one,  since  it  is  based  upon  Britain's 
decay.     He  says : 

"It  would  really  seem,  therefore,  that  the  one  and  only  hope 
for  the  German  official  dream  is  Britain's  decay.  Just  as  no  ray 
of  intelligence  has  entered  the  German  mind  in  this  matter  of 
expansion  save  slavish  imitation  of  Britain,  so  there  appears  no 
place  for  her  in  the  world  save  Britain's  room.  It  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate position  ;  for  if  it  should  happen,  as  there  is  cause  to 
suspect,  that  Britain  is  not  old,  but  very  young  ;  that  by  and  by 
she  will  be  forced  to  reconstitute  her  army  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
needs  of  a  world-wide  empire  ;  and  the  task  she  has  taken  in 
hand  in  South  Africa  will  bring  her  a  new  empire  with  limitless 
possibilities,  where  is  that  German  dream  to  find  a  place?" 

In  The  National  Review,  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams,  the  author 
of  "Made  in  Germany,"  declares  that  Germany  has  given  too 
many  hostages  to  fortune,  and  can  not  really  be  dangerous. 
Kiao-Chou  and  other  German  possessions,  he  argues,  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  British  fleet.  German  trade  and  industries 
are  dependent  upon  British  markets.  Let  these  markets  be 
closed,  and  Germany  will  sue  for  mercy. 

Commenting  on  some  of  these  articles,  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  says  "they  are  full  of  ridiculous  exaggerations,  but  they 
contain  a  grain  of  truth — as  long  as  we  are  weak  at  sea."  The 
deportation  of  German  working  men  from  the  Transvaal  has 
embittered  the  Germans.  Moreover,  v.  Der  Goltz,  in  his  "Armed 
Nation,"  advises  his  countrymen  to  look  the  possibility  of  a 
struggle  with  England  fearlessly  in  the  face.  He  expresses  him- 
self in  the  main  as  follows : 

We  must  remember  that  a  war  with  England  is  not  improb- 
able, considering  the  feelings  of  our  own  people  and  the  animos- 
ity cherished  by  the  British  against  us.  The- seizure  of  German 
ships  [at  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  war]  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  great  upheavals,  and  we  would  be  fools  were  we  to 
close  our  eyes  to  this  fact.  Nor  are  we  helpless,  even  if  our  navy 
is  not  yet  finished.  We  must  be  more  courageous,  and  cease  to 
make  concessions  for  fear  of  displeasing  our  arrogant  neighbors. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  as  yet,  we  are  almost  defenseless  at  sea,  as 
compared  with  Great  Britain.  But  we  possess  some  political  as- 
sets of  great  value.  The  progress  of  Russia  toward  the  Indian 
frontier  is  not  without  connection  with  Russia's  position  as  re- 
gards Germany.  Turkey,  our  friend,  is  situated  on  the  British 
road  to  India  by  the  Suez  route.  No,  resistance  to  British  ag- 
gression is  not  impossible,  and  our  chances  are  daily  increasing. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  of  such  importance  in  the  study  of  Anglo- 
German  relations  as  the  evident  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  relations  of  France  and  Germany,  and  France  and  Eng- 
land. It  used  to  be  an  axiom  in  the  British  press  that  France 
would  attack  Germany  if  any  other  nation  did,  and  in  Germany 
the  same  impression  prevailed,  and  to  some  extent  still  prevails. 
The    persistent    efforts  of    Kaiser    Wilhelm    have,   nevertheless, 


made  some  impression  upon  the  French.  The  latest,  an  order 
to  suspend  the  celebration  of  Sedan  Day  while  French  and  Ger- 
man troops  are  righting  side  by  side,  has  been  very  favorably 
received.  —  Translations  made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 


ARMY    REFORM     AND    THE    CHIEF    COMMAND 
IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

THAT  the  South  African  war  has  revealed  the  need  of  the 
British  army  for  reorganization  is  the  unanimous  verdict 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  Understate 
Secretary  for  War,  expressed  it  in  the  main  as  follows  when  he 
addressed  his  electors  at  Dover : 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  abdicate  from  our  position  as  a  world- 
power,  we  must  have  an  army  of  120,000  for  the  colonies,  and  at 
least  a  like  number  at  home.     The  numbers  we  can  get,  tho  not 

without  trouble,  as 
the  recruiting  diffi- 
culty shows.  But 
the  army  needs  re- 
form. Our  staff  of- 
ficers  have  not 
enough  opportunity 
to  maneuver  with 
large  forces.  Con- 
scription, however, 
is  opposed  to  our 
national  instincts. 

This  demand  for 
reform  is,  on  the 
whole,  irrespective 
of  party  lines,  altho 
the  present  minis- 
try are  blamed  both 
for  their  assumed 
want  of  foresight 
and  their  defiant  in- 
The  Radical  Westminster  Gazette  (Lon- 


"  I  dare  say  I  look  well  in  khaki,  but  this  kit  is 
beastly  heavy  and  uncomfortable." 

—  Westminster  Budget. 


ternational  politics, 
don)  says: 

"We  are  using  the  word  in  no  canting  sense  when  we  say  that 
we  have  to  democratize  the  army — a  task  which  is  never  likely 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  party  so  beholden  to  wealth  and  society 
as  the  present  Unionist  Party.  Ministers,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  speeches,  continue  to  think  that  our  military  system  ex- 
cites fear  and  envy  in  Europe.  We  want  it  to  excite  neither,  but 
we  want  it  to  be  made  efficient,  and  we  shall  not  have  made  a 
beginning  of  that  task  until  we  have  ministers  who  are  free  from 
these  illusions." 

The  same  paper  quotes  from  Captain  J.  W.  Gambier's  article 
in  The  Fortnigiitly  (October)  to  show  that  the  British  army  did 
not  appear  excessively  dangerous  to  .the  Italian,  French,  Rus- 
sian, German,  and  Austrian  attaches.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette 
remarks : 

"Altho  we  are  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  see  a  thorough  and  ef- 
fective reform  of  the  army  carried  through  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  we  do  not  think  that  object  will  be  materially  furthered 
by  exacting  pledges  from  candidates  in  the  coming  elections,  as 
is  proposed  by  the  Army  League  and  Imperial  Defense  Asso- 
ciation. .  .  .  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  already 
pledged  the  Government  to  make  this  question  a  leading  point 
in  the  program  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  suffi- 
cient to  return  candidates  who  will  support  the  ministry  in  the 
next  Parliament.  It  must  be  left  to  the  Government  to  formu- 
late proposals,  and  therefore  no  specific  pledge  from  their  follow- 
ers can  have  much  practical  value." 

Much  is  hoped  from  Lord  Roberts,  the  new  commander-in- 
chief,  in  this  matter,  at  least  in  England.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  Lord  Roberts's  reputation  does  not  appear  to  have 
gained   by   this   war.     The   following,  which   we  take  from   the 
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Tndependance  Beige  (Brussels) ,  is  one  of  the  most  calmly  writ- 
ten of  the  many  comments  on  the  subject : 

"His  [Lord  Roberts's]  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  is 
the  recompense  rendered  to  Lord  Roberts  for  his  services  to  the 
bad  cause  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa.  As  much  as  pos- 
sible, he  has  saved  the  prestige  of  British  arms.  It  does  not,  to 
tell  the  truth,  seem  very  glorious  to  vanquish  25,000  Boers  with 
250,000  men  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  before  his  arri- 
val, the  British  army  suffered  only  reverses.  Lord  Roberts  has 
at  least  shown  some  talent  as  an  organizer.  The  London  Times 
admits  that  the  British  army  is  so  far  from  the  ideal  field  force 
that,  when  the  volunteers  retire,  Great  Britain  will  again  find 
herself  without  an  army." 

Lord  Wolseley,  the  predecessor  of  Lord  Roberts,  in  August 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  the  forces  at  Aldershot  are 
unfit  to  meet  an  enemy.  "As  if  we  had  not  known  that  for 
years,"  remarks  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  and  some  papers 
ask  why  Lord  Wolseley  did  not  discover  a  remedy.  T he  Friend 
of  India  (Calcutta) ,  no  mean  authority  on  military  matters,  and 
a  paper  which  has  preached  army  reform  for  years,  thinks  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  introduce  the  spirit  which  alone  can  lead  to 
genuine  improvement.     The  editor  says  : 

"The  truth  is  that  the  British  army  is  rotten  with  social  snob- 
bery. Men  enter  the  army,  not  because  they  are  interested  in 
the  profession,  but  because  a  military  title  brings  social  distinc- 
tion. Once  entered,  they  speedily  find  that  promotion  in  no  way 
depends  on  professional  zeal,  but  on  seniority,  tempered  by  so- 
cial influence.  The  young  officer,  therefore,  unless  he  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally conscientious  man,  has  no  motive  for  learning  his 
trade.  He  will  do  better  for  himself  by  playing  polo  and  attend- 
ing dances.  ...  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  look  at  the  present 
composition  of  parties  in  England  and  to  feel  very  hopeful.  The 
Liberals,  at  any  rate,  will  do  nothing  even  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing pressure  on  the  Government.  As  to  the  Government  itself, 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  the  respectable  country  gentlemen 
and  the  dilettante  pseudo-philosophers  who  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  present  cabinet  will  in  any  way  bestir  themselves  to  re- 
form a  system  that  thoroughly  harmonizes  with  their  own  social 
prejudices." 

The  London  Spectator  thinks  the  Secretary  of  War  should 
stand  in  a  similar  position  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  that 
in  which  Emperor  William  stood  to  von  Moltke,  and  says : 

"At  present  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  not  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  any  true  sense.  He  has  certain  definite  and  important 
duties,  no  doubt,  but  there  are  several  other  military  officials 
wno  have  powers  equal  to  his,  and  at  best  he  is  only  primus 
inter  pares.  The  Secretary  of  State  does  not,  that  is,  make  him 
the  sole  channel  through  which  all  decisions  affecting  the  army 
pass,  but  can  and  does  deal  separately  with  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral, the  quartermaster-general,  the  inspector-general  of  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  inspector-general  of  ordnance.  This  system  is, 
we  believe,  a  very  bad  one,  and  we  say  this  not  because  we  want 
to  see  the  civilian  Secretary  of  State  for  War  deprived  of  power 
and  authority,  but  because  we  want  to  see  his  power  and  author- 
ity made  effective." 

The  Speaker  sums  up  the  needs  of  the  army  as  follows :  1. 
Good  armament.  2.  Mobility.  3.  Intelligence.  4.  The  capac- 
ity for  taking  the  aggressive,  tactically  as  well  as  strategically. 
In  all  four  respects,  says  the  same  paper,  our  forces  have  been 
grossly  deficient. 

To  the  French  mind  two  things  seem  to  interfere  with  efficient 
army  reform  in  Great  Britain,  the  low  status  of  the  soldier,  and 
the  want  of  discipline  among  the  officers.  "The  discredit  in 
which  the  army  is  held  in  ordinary  times  seems  to  us  the  chief 
fault,"  remarks  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  ;  "it  should  be 
a  warning  to  us. "  In  the  Matin,  M.  Carrere  gives  some  amu- 
sing sketches  of  the  social  life  of  the  British  officers,  from  which 
we  select  the  following,  which  are  not  unlike  some  of  Kipling's 
descriptions : 

The  British  army  is  a  sort  of  Anarchist  army  in  which  every 
one  does  what  is  good  in  his  own  eyes,  that  is,  at  least,  the  offi- 


cers, not  the  men.  The  majority  of  the  officers  are  gentlemen 
or  sportsmen  turned  into  officers  for  the  occasion  ;  they  are  brave, 
but  bravery  does  not  make  a  leader.  There  is  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  was  postmaster-general.  He  wished  to  go  to  the  war, 
and  they  made  him  a  captain  at  once.  The  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough was  made  a  lieutenant,  being  young.  Kitchener,  who  is  a 
real  soldier,  would  have  liked  to  send  the  whole  lot  of  peers 
back  to  their  polo  matches,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  he  was  put 
in  the  shade.  One  charming  man  was,  with  due  regard  to  his 
age,  made  a  major.  In  France  or  Germany  he  would  have  been 
made  assistant  overseer  of  the  hospitals,  or  rather  he  would  have 
been  refused  any  position.  A  lord  remains  a  lord  whether  he  be 
a  lieutenant  or  a  general.  I  have  witnessed  the  most  unheard-of 
things.  Our  discipline  is  unknown  to  them.  '  What  an  ass  he 
is,'  said  a  captain  to  me  when  a  colonel  had  failed  to  agree  with 
him  on  some  technical  point.  Can  you  imagine  a  French  captain 
saying  that  of  a  colonel  before  a  civilian  and  a  stranger? 

Most  continental  papers  agree  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
make  the  British  army  efficient :  the  introduction  of  conscription. 
But  a  French  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Coutenim,  declares 
in  the  Soleil  that  conscription  would  render  the  British  empire, 
as  it  has  rendered  other  nations,  less  willing  to  enter  upon  a 
fight  than  now.  "All  Europe,"  says  the  colonel,  "has  been  low- 
ered and  made  stupid  by  the  conscription.  Universal  service  is 
responsible  for  the  abject  behavior  of  the  powers  in  this  Trans- 
vaal war." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MODERN    ITALY   AND    ITS   DIFFICULTIES. 

IN  two  English  magazines  two  very  different  opinions  are 
given  of  modern  Italy.  In  The  Nineteenth  Century,  S. 
Dollo  Vechia  expresses  himself  very  hopefully.  He  says,  in  the 
main : 

The  people  are  richer  and  they  live  better  than  formerly.  The 
last  thirty  years  have  worked  a  great  change.  The  industries 
are  almost  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  ag- 
riculture is  rapidly  progressing.  Land  that  has  long  been  lying 
idle  is  to-day  cultivated,  and  everywhere  scientific  improvements 
are  made.  The  working  men  are  better  clothed,  housed,  and 
fed,  and  some  provinces  yield  four  times  as  much  as  formerly. 
Everywhere  there  is  bustle  and  activity,  and  such  cities  as  Milan 
and  Turin  can  be  numbered  among  the  most  progressive  of  the 
world.     Yet  the  political  aspect  is  dark. 

Professor  Fiamingo,  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  declares 
that  there  is  much  dangerous  discontent.     He  says,  in  effect : 

Every  one  makes  the  Government  responsible  for  Italy's  finan- 
cial condition.  The  Government  gets  two  fifths  of  the  national 
income  in  taxes,  and  personal  liberty  is  more  and  more  restricted. 
The  popular  discontent  is  so  great  that  nearly  every  educated 
young  Italian  may  be  called  a  theoretical  Anarchist  or  Social- 
ist. Much  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  country  never- 
theless may  be  due  to  national  character.  Robbery  is  a  national 
institution.  Twenty  murders  are  committed  in  Italy  against  one 
in  England.  The  modern  Italian,  being  prevented  from  becom- 
ing a  robber,  becomes  an  Anarchist,  which  is  only  the  ancient 
bandit  under  a  modern  form. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out  that  Parliamentarism  makes 
governing  very  difficult  in  Italy. 
The  7 '  ageblatl  (Berlin)  says  : 

"The  constant  changing  from  a  firm  strong  government  with 
a  policy  to  a  vacillating  government  without  policy  has  a  very 
bad  effect  on  the  enactment  and  carrying  out  of  laws.  The  de- 
structive elements  which  have  survived  the  stormy  times  arc 
treated  sometimes  with  cuffs  and  handcuffs,  sometimes  with 
gloves.  There  is  a  period  of  reckless  and  profitless  expenditure, 
the  people  are  ground  down  by  taxation,  the  Government  squan- 
ders millions,  parliament  degenerates,  justice  is  not  adminis- 
tered, the  leaders  display  an  utter  lack  of  conscience,  catastrophe 
follows  catastrophe.  The  entire  nation  is  permeated  with  skep- 
ticism, and  anarchism  spreads. 

"Parliament  fears  and  is  dominated  by  fear  of  the  extreme 
members  of  the   left.      The   sincere   Conservatives,  those   who 
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would  have  resorted  to  drastic  measures,  are  not  strong  enough 
to  do  anything. 

"Such  is  the  painful  painting  of  the  condition  of  Italy  to-day. 
Weakness,  selfishness,  insincerity,  and  fear  are  the  real  rulers 
of  the  realm." 

"Let  us  make  peace  with  each  other, "  say  the  best  Italians  ; 
but  the  task  seems  difficult.  The  Munich  Neuesten  Nachrichten 
says  : 

"Under  the  title  'Quid  Agendum?'  Signor  Sonnino  has  an 
article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  in  which  he  advises  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  to  try  to  conclude  a' God's 
peace  '  with  the  various  groups,  so  that  their  united  strength 
may  be  devoted  to  ths  calling  into  being  of  the  many  needed 
administrative,  social,  and  financial  reforms  which  are  so 
needed.  The  Constitutionalists,  he  says,  in  view  of  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Extremists  and  the  bitterly  hostile  stand  of  the  Vati- 
can, should  not  be  divided  into  two  camps,  otherwise  they  are 
in  danger  of  falling  under  the  united  attacks  of  their  adversa- 
ries. The  article  ends  with  an  appeal  to  the  parliament  to  put 
their  hands  to  the  work  of  reform,  instead  of  playing  and  making, 
overthrowing  and  remaking  ministries.  Such  views  are  emi- 
nently sane  and  reasonable  and  should  recommend  themselves 
to  Italians  and  their  well-wishers.  But  much  water  will  flow 
downhill  before  the  parliamentarians  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
following  the  good  advice  given  them." 

"  Without  a  doubt  the  continued  opposition  of  the  Vatican 
makes  matters  very  difficult  for  the  Italian  Government, "  re- 
marks the  Journal  des  Debuts  in  an  article  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  Rome  in  1870,  which  ended  the  Pope's  temporal 
power.  How  determined  the  opposition  of  the  church  is  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following,  which  we  quote  from  the  Vienna 
Vaterland,  the  most  important  clerical  organ  in  Austria : 

"In  accordance  with  information  which  we  have  received  from 
Rome  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following  statements  in  oppo- 
sition to  certain  newspaper  reports. 

"  1.  The  Holy  Father  did  not  read  mass  for  King  Humbert. 
2.  The  Holy  Father  neither  commissioned  Cardinal  Ferrari  to 
carry  his  condolences,  nor  did  he  himself  send  a  telegram.  3. 
When  the  Holy  Father  was  informed  that  some  people  say  King 
Humbert  was  not  excommunicated,  he  was  very  indignant,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  'constitution  Apost.  Sedis. '  4.  As  the  late 
King  had  not  been  separately  excommunicated,  a  religious  bur- 
ial could  be  permitted,  but  only  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances— to  prevent  a  great  calamity.  The  Italian  Government 
exercised  enormous  pressure  in  this  matter.  5.  The  Archbishop 
of  Genoa,  who  conducted  the  obsequies,  being  induced  to  do  so  by 
the  Government,  neither  received  assent  nor  a  dissenting  answer 
from  the  Vicar-Cardinal.  There  simply  was  no  opposition."- — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INTERNATIONAL   FEARS   AND   JEALOUSIES. 

THE  nations  of  Europe  trust  each  other  but  little,  and  as 
there  has  been  of  late  more  national  enmity,  perhaps,  than 
for  many  years  previous,  an  outbreak  of  war  is  not  regarded  as 
improbable.  The  colonial  papers,  always  on  the  watch  for  a 
quarrel  which  may  affect  them,  are  strongly  impressed  with  this. 
The  Kobe  Herald  says  : 

"In  France  the  Government  is  actually  impelled  to  send  men 
and  guns  for  the  augmentation  of  the  defenses  of  Madagascar 
lest  Lord  Roberts,  with  the  Transvaal  war  finished,  be  sent  with 
a  British  flotilla  to  attack  that  French  possession.  In  England 
the  Government  is  affected  by  the  prevailing  tremor  of  an  ex- 
pected French  invasion  to  the  extent  that  it  orders  the  hasty  re- 
pair and  rearmament  of  certain  old  fortifications  on  the  South 
coast  of  Ireland— at  least  this  is  the  only  reasonable  explanation 
of  a  recent  order  for  the  hurried  reparation  of  some  ancient  and 
neglected  works  in  the  region  named." 

The  same  paper  regards  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  British  at- 
tack upon  Madagascar  as  chimerical,  but  the  Locomotif  and  Other 
Java  papers,  having  caught  the  scare,  cite  many  historical  in- 
stances of  sudden   attacks  made   by   British   fleets   in   times  of 


peace,  such  as  the  attack  on  Copenhagen.  There  certainly  is  in 
Bizerta  and  the  Corsican  ports  much  activity  by  France  to  off- 
set, apparently,  the  British  preparations  in  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
and  other  Mediteranean  ports.  A  quarrel  similar  to  the  Fashoda 
incident  may  arise  at  any  time.  The  De'speche  Coloniale  (Paris) 
relates  the  following : 

The  Sultan  of  Maskat  has  made  an  attempt  to  abolish  the 
French  protection  enjoyed  by  many  Arabs  in  his  territory,  and 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  British  consul  when  he  demanded 
the  protection  papers  from  citizens  of  Sobar.  He  evidently  acted 
in  accordance  with  British  orders,  and  under  a  promise  of  British 
protection.  It  is  all  the  more  apparent  who  influences  the  Sul- 
tan, as  he  has  reminded  the  people  on  the  coast  that  he  can  use 
British  ships  to  bombard  refractory  towns.  It  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  French  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of 
Oman,  as  always  a  number  of  British  gunboats  are  at  the  service 
of  the  British  consuls  there. 

Some  criticisms  of  the  French  army,  which  was  described  as 
far  from  perfect  in  The  rail  Mall  Gazette,  have  much  dis- 
pleased the  French.  The  Journal  des  Debats  argues  that, 
whenever  the  British  believe  themselves  strong  enough  to  de- 
monstrate their  power  to  the  colonies,  such  questions  as  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  quarrel  and  the  desire  of  the  Australians  to 
oust  France  from  the  New  Hebrides  will  be  made  the  pretext  for 
a  quarrel.  On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  does  not  relish  the 
advance  of  France  in  Morocco.  The  Epoca  (Madrid)  neverthe- 
less doubts  that  a  quarrel  will  be  entered  into  for  the  sake  of 
Morocco.     It  says : 

"  We  in  Spain  are  naturally  very  much  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  England  evidently  avoids  this  question.  Engaged  in 
watching  the  Russians  in  China,  and  as  yet  deeply  enveloped  in 
difficulties  in  South  Africa,  Great  Britain  needs  rest  to  settle  her 
affairs,  especially  as  neither  India  nor  Egypt  is  perfectly  tran- 
quil. It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Moroccan  problem  does  not 
tempt  England,  and  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  '  Fashoda  ' 
incident  will  arise  from  it." 

The  Dia  (Madrid)  thinks  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
Spain  if  Germany  were  to  appear  as  a  third  power  in  Morocco. 
Its  editor  says : 

"Should  Spain  wish  to  part  with  Ceuta,  only  two  purchasers 
could  be  considered,  France  and  Germany.  Either  would  ren- 
der Gibraltar  harmless.  Spain  can  not  do  so,  as  she  lacks  the 
money  necessary  to  build  effective  fortifications.  If  we  allow 
France  to  possess  Ceuta,  England  may  take  Tangier,  and  rob 
us  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  On  the  other  hand,  France  would  im- 
mediately grasp  the  eastern  coast  of  Morocco.  But  if  we  part 
with  Ceuta  to  Germany,  that  power  may  settle  matters  amicably 
with  Great  Britain.  A  partitioning  of  Morocco  need  not  be 
feared,  as  the  three  powers  would  neutralize  each  other." 

The  Montreal  Witness  thinks  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  re- 
garded as  a  "bugaboo  "  by  the  French. 

England,  on  her  part,  is  never  altogether  free  from  the  Rus- 
sian bogey,  which  is  continually  presented  to  her  in  a  more  or 
less  gruesome  form  in  books  and  magazine  articles.  There  is 
also,  now  and  then,  an  article  warning  the  English  that  Ger- 
many's industrial  progress  is  a  danger  to  civilization,  and  that 
she  must  be  destroyed  ere  she  has  sufficient  sea  power  to  resist 
destruction.  In  1 he  National  Review,  Mr.  Maxse  declares  that 
Germany  is  determined  to  attack  England.     He  says : 

"  The  German  fleet  is  admittedly  not  yet  strong  enough  for  this 
task,  therefore  other  European  fleets  must  be  requisitioned  for 
the  service  of  the  Kaiser.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  his  con- 
stant groveling  to  Russia.  Through  Russia  he  hopes  to  get 
control  of  French  policy  and  French  ships.  We  shall  certainly 
court  a  naval  Sedan  unless  we  pull  ourselves  together." 

The  London  Review  oj  Reviews  thinks  the  article  in  question 
is  of  special  importance,  because  Mr.  Maxse  is  related  to  both 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  possibility  of  Fran- 
co-Russian-German combination  is  certainly  discussed  in  France, 
but  it  is  hardly  what  those  want  who  hope  for  the  recovery  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.     Cassagnac   says  in  the  Autoriti . • 

"  We  are  recovering  from  the  delirium  with  which  the  Russian 
sovereigns  were  received.  We  acted  then  like  drowning  men 
who  cling  to  the  neck  of  the  preserver.  But  we  can  not  help 
knowing  that  the  supposed  preserver  left  us  in  the  lurch  when 
the  Fashoda  affair  came.  Russia  then  delivered  us  into  the 
hands  of  England.  To-day  she  places  us  in  the  German  yoke. 
Truly,  we  are  losing  our  former  liking  for  the  Russian  national 
air.  We  see  the  drawbacks  of  the  alliance,  but  perceive  no  ad- 
vantages."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul-General  Guenther  sends  the  following 
from  Frankfort,  July  27,  1900  : 

On  July  25,  the  motor  factory  of  Oberursel,  near 
Frankfort,  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  experts  its  new  alcohol  plow  locomobiles.  The 
piow  locomobile  is  a  20- horse-power  one,  and  con- 
fidence is  expressed  by  competent  judges  that 
coal  can  in  some  cases  be  substituted  by  alcohol, 
which  can  be  procured  everywhere  and  at  a  low 
cost.  The  alcohol  plow  is  said  to  have  performed 
its  work  fully  as  well  as  a  steam  plow  operated 
simultaneously.  The  problem  of  using  alcohol 
for  power  purposes  has  been  solved  by  the  motor 
factory  in  evaporating  denaturized  alcohol  of 
90°.  The  construction  and  operation  of  the  motor 
is,  after  this  gasification,  the  same  as  that  of  a  gas- 
motor.  The  machine  uses  about  a  pint  of  alcohol 
an  hour  for  one-horse-power.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
operating  expense  is  25  per  cent,  lower  than  that 
of  steam  plows. 

Consul  Thackara  writer,  from  Havre,  July  26, 
1900  : 

The  only  new  lines  of  steamers  which  have  been 
recently  established  between  the  United  States 
and  France  are  the  auxiliary  freight  line  of  the 
Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  (French 
Line)  and  the  line  operated  by  the  Compagnie 
Franco-Canadienne  de  Navigation  a  Vapeur.  I 
am  informed  by  the  agent  of  the  French  Line  that 
the  results  of  the  supplementary  freight  service 
have  been  satisfactory  to  his  company.  There  are 
three  steamers  employed  at  present :  the  Bor- 
deaux, 4,788  gross  tons  ;  the  Alexandre  Bixio,  2,253 
tons  ;  and  the  Fournel,  2,187  tons.     Sailings  take 


Suits 
and    Cloaks. 

^g — \  XA/^  have  )ust  received 

C^Ati   ,  VV      from   abroad   some 

exquisite  designs  in  tailor- 
made  suits  and  cloaks  for 
Winter  wear.  They  are 
the  most  advanced  styles 
that  have  yet  been  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  illus- 
trated them  in  a  Supple- 
ment to  our  new  Winter 
Catalogue.  We  have  also 
added  many  new  Winter 
fabrics  to  our  line. 

To  the  lady  who  wishes 
to  dress  well   at   moderate 
Cost,  we  will  n\x\\.  free  this 
attractive  Winter  Catalogue 
and   Supplement,  together 
with  a  full  line  of  sam- 
ples of  the  materials  from 
which    we     make    these 
garments.       These    new 
styles  and  fabrics  are  the 
very  latest  that  have  been 
produced  and  are  shown 
by    no     other    firm. 
Our  prices  this  sea- 
son are  lower  than 
eier  brfo>e.       Our 
Catalogue  illustrates: 

Exquisite  Tailor- 
tnade  Costumes, 
$8  up. 

Tailor-made  Clowns,  lined  throughout  with 
fine  quality  taffeta  silk,  $1!>  up. 

Visiting  and  Church  l>resses  at  very  mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive  designs  in  Jackets, lined  through- 
out, $1  up. 

Xcu'  French  Sl.-irts,$4up. 

Qolf  Capes,  Newmarkets,  Rainy-Dap  Suits 

and    Sl.irts    and     l'edrstrian     Suits    and 
BhlrtS  made  of  double-face  materials. 

We  keep  no  ready  made  goods,  but  make  every 
garment  to  order,  thus  insuring  the  perfection  of  fit 
and  finish.  We  pay  express  charges  every- 
where. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  ;  you  will 
get  them  free  by  return  mail.  Be  sure  to  say 
whether  you  wish  samples  for  suits  or  for  cloaks, 
and  we  will  then  be  able  to  send  you  a  full  line  of 
exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE   NATIONAL  CLOAK    COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Daniel  Green 
felt  shoe  company 


1  19  WEST  23D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


the  rp&Kers  of  the  f&rnous  "Dolgefelt"  shoes  will  send  you  their 
splendid  new  catalog,  fully  describing  and  illustrating  rn&oy 
styles  of  bouse  &rjd  street  boots— for  rnen»  worneo  and  children 

Wet-cold  weather  loses  its  terror,  when  you  are 
shod  ewith  "  'Dotgefelt"  street  boots.  You  need 
not  stay  in,  or  he  pestered  'with  rubbers;  for 
we  can  promise  you  dry  and  warm  feet  V  V 


Women's  "  Cushion  " 
sole-boot.  Made  from 
superior  kid;  has 
plump,  flexible,  hand- 
sewed  soles;  the  new 
round-toe  shape;  kid 
tip;  kangaroo  top; 
medium  heels,  double 
"  Dolgefelt"  inner- 
sole.  Thin  -wool 
lining     ^»    v    r>»    v 


Women's  "Rational" 
of  very  fine  kid ;  lace ; 
kid  tips ;  splendid  soles. 
The  shape  of  toe  is  the 
latest  round-toe.  Pure 
wool-felt  innersole  and 
fine  wool  linings.  V» 
Handsome    boot,   too 


\^   \^ 


$5o 


elivered 


STORMPROOF!!! 
NO  RUBBERS!! 
'It's  like  walking  on  cushions' 
Any  size 


place  every  three  weeks  from  Havre,  the  vessels 
calling  at  Pauillac  (Bordeaux)  en  route  to  New 
York.  If  the  trade  should  demand  it,  the  sailings 
would  be  increased  to  every  two  weeks,  or  oftener 
if  necessary. 

The  Compagnie  Franco-Canadienne  de  Naviga- 
tion a  Vapeur  is  a  French  company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  250,000  francs  ($48,250),  which  was  recently 
fo.-med  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  monthly 
steam  service  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux  to 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  It's  head  offices  are  at 
Paris,  3,  Rue  de  Louvre  ;  the  Canadian  agent  being 
A.  Poindron,  36  Rue  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Montreal. 
It  advertises  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading  for 
merchandise  direct  to  Toronto,  London,  Ottawa, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  and  other  cities  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  has  at 
present  two  steamers — the  Montblanc,  a  vessel,  ac- 
cording to  Lloyds,  of  3,279  gross  tons,  and  the 
Louisiana,  1,973  tons.  It  would  be  difficult  at  this 
time  to  say  whether  this  line  will  prove  to  be  a 
success. 

The  Barber  Line  is  running  a  line  of  chartered 
freight  steamers  between  New  York,  Havre,  and 
Dunkirk,  with  irregular  but  frequent  sailings. 
At  Dunkirk,  unless  there  should  be  sufficient  re- 
turn cargo  from  that  city  and  Havre  to  New 
York,  the  vessels  are  surrendered. 

The  United  States  consular  agent  at  Dunkirk 
was  recently  asked  by  some  English  friends 
whether  there  would  be  a  chance  of  creating  a 
new  line  of  steamers  between  that  port  and  the 
United  States,  but  he  does  not  think  there  is  any 
prospect  of  definite  action  being  taken  at  present. 
I  am  informed  by  the  United  States  consul  at 
Nantes  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  new  line  of 
steamers  being  established  between  Brest  ami 
the  United  States;  but  the  question  of  a  new  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  Nantes  is  being  agitated 
with  good  hopes  of  success.    Information  concern- 


If  you  will  take  the  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 
ROUTE  to  Florida  or  the  South,  you  ian  visit  those 
wonders  of  the  world,  LURAY  CAVERNS  and  NAT!  - 
RAL  BRIDGE.  VA  Address:  L.  I  ELLIS,  East. 
Pass.  Agt.,  398  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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17  JEWELED 

adj  usted   patent  regulator,  stem 
wind    and    item    Bet,    genuine 

RAILWAY  JEWEL. 

movement.  Ladies  or  Gent  s 
size,  «  ARRANTKII  in  Yr  AKS. 
14K.  Gold  plate  Huntlne  Case, 
elegantly  engraved.  Fit  for  a 
King.  No  better  watch  made 
Mubt  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Special  offer  for  next  60  days, 
Bend  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  this  watch  CO. 
).  with  privilege  to  examine.  If 
found  satisfactory  pay  agent 
fi  si  and  express  charges.  A 
guarantee  sent  with  every  watch 
\V.  HILL  MDSE  CO., 
90  LtD  *TATE    »Ti   CHICAGO. 


You  Needn't  Care  a   Button 

it  you  "re  a  Bacheloi "e  But- 
ton, with  Improved  Wash- 
burne  Patent  Fasteners, 
whether  yon  loee  a  ■uapwi- 
dcr  button  or  not.  slip  it 
on  ;  push  down  tin'  lever;  it 
holds  like  grim  dcmii.  By 
mail,  l"  eta     I  'itiilcigne  of 

li'.\.  ]tn  -   math'  Willi   Wash* 

borne    fasteners,    free    on 
request 
AMERICAN   RING  CO.,  IJox  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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Toilet  Paper 

•A.  P.  W.  Brand"  is  the  finest  Satin 
Tissue  of  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  To  prove  this,  we  are  prepared  to 
furnish  it  one  year  to  any  family  at  cost  or 
less.     A  case  containing 

One  Year's  Supply 
For   One   Dollar 

will  be  delivered  (charges  prepaid)  at  any 
point  in  the  United  States  we  can  reach  by 
express.  Obviously  cost  of  delivery  must, 
in  many  instances,  exceed  one  dollar,  but 
our  large  production  and  our  confidence 
in  the  result  of  this  wholesale  distribution 
enable  us  to  do  what  would  otherwise  be 
impossible. 

Sample  Sheets  Mailed  FREE, 

and  our  handsome  book 
"The  Truth  About  Toilet 
Paper,"  giving  interesting 
information  about  an 
Albany  manufacture  that 
reaches  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  Your  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  will  do 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO., 

29  Colonie  St., 
ALBANY,  N.  Y; 


-500 '//tnnii  SHE"': 


A  WONDERFUL 

Cost  for  service  i-ii  as 
much  as  sras,  yet  a  pleas- 
anter,  brighter  light,  ioo 
candle  power  20  hours 
costs  3c.  Fine  print  read 
4;  feet  away.  No  odor,  no 
smoke,  no  alcohol  torch, 
never  out  of  order,  light, 
portable.  Every  style  in 
double  and  single  burners 
from  $2.75  up.  Handsome 
designs  in  copper  oxide, 
polished  brass  and  nickel. 
Lighted  instantly  with 
one  match.  We  have  imi- 
tators—ask for  the  "Can- 
ton." Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue  c 
CANTON  INCANDESCENT 
LIGHT  CO.  ::  Canton,  Ohio 


A  RARE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &  COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Oolones,    Japans,     Young     Hysons,     Gunpowders,    English 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assams  ?7r   tn   ?7r  Per 

and  Ceylons  from A/L   l°  0/t  lb. 

VERY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     IOC  to  29C  j|')'r 
The  Good*  are  Hold  011  their  mcrltx.     SO  PRESENTS. 


_    CONSUMERS 
P.  O.  Box  «S*0      -     - 


IMPORTING     TEA     CO.. 

•    -    66  Church  Street,  Xew  \  ork. 


Rich  Cut  Glass 

Direct  from  factory  to  consumer, 
saving  all  intermediate  profits. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Brilliant  Cut  Glass  Co.,      42  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  booklet. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  Howe  furnishes 
plants  of  distilled  aerated  wutcrat 
triiiini;  cost.  Simple  us  a  tea  kettle. 
/IKS    JULIA   DLNT  GRANT, 

VrfdOU  i,i  tin  ruinous  <.,  11,  j  a  I  writes: 

"I  have  need  roar  Sanitary  Btlll  and 

an  ■■•IV  loin  i,  plea  1  d  w  till  it.  The 
water  from  the  Still  i*  pure  and  pal- 
atable "   The  Sanitary  Mill  used  in 

tin  WHITE  HOUSE  Highest 
award  at  Paris  Exposition. 

Caprigra>hOo.t08 1,  fireen  Bt,  Chicago 


ing  this  line  can  be  obtained  by  corresponding 
with  R.  de  Bonard,  54  C)uai  de  la  Fosse,  Nantes, 
France. 

The  callings  at  Cherbourg  of  the  large  steamers 
belonging  to  the  Hamburg-American  Company, 
the  Xorth  German  Lloyd,  and  the  American  Line 
have  increased  the  maritime  importance  of  that 
port.  The  commercial  situation,  however,  will 
not  be  greatly  changed  until  important  improve- 
ments shall  have  been  made  in  the  inner  harbor 
of  Cherbourg,  so  that  the  large  vessels  effecting 
the  transatlantic  service  can  enter  therein,  and 
proper  arrangements  shall  have  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  vessels  and  the  handling  of  their 
passengers  and  cargoes. 

At  present,  the  transatlantic  steamers  have  to 
lie  in  the  outer  harbor,  and  passengers,  baggage, 
and  merchandise  have  to  be  embarked  by  means 
of  small  steamers. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Partnership  of  Robson  and  Crane.— On 

September  3,  1877,  Stuart  Robson  and  William  H. 
Crane  came  together  in  a  partnership  which  lasted 
twelve  years.  During  this  period,  nearly  every 
play  they  presented  was  a  notable  success,  and 
the  Shakespearian  revivals,  especially  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors"  in  which  they  appeared  as  the 
Two  Dromios,  attracted  wide  attention.  Mr.  Rob- 
son, in  the  course  of  his  autobiography  now  run- 
ning in  Everybody's  Magazine  (October),  says  that 
the  partnership  was  one  made  by  the  public  and 
one  that  they  never  had  a  cause  to  regret.  It  was 
in  San  Francisco,  he  says,  that  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors"  was  proposed  to  them.      He  continues: 

"'  It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility,'  I  replied. 
'  We  would  have  to  look  alike.  I  am  thin,  grace- 
ful, and  beautiful.  Crane  is  fat,  ugly,  and 
stumpy.' 

"Crane  was  a  little  testy  at  times  and  sure  to  re- 
sent any  reflection  on  his  personal  appearance. 

"'One  of  us  be  a  liar!'  said  he,  'and  I'm  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  name  his  name.' 

"'Come,  come,  boys,'  said  McCullough,  'if  you 
have  no  respect  for  yourselves,  remember  your 
Art.'  This  was  the  word  that  always  brought  us 
to  our  senses.  Even  in  our  several  encounters- 
few  of  which  were  physical — the  word  Art,  uttered 
by  a  friend  at  the  critical  moment,  would  lessen 
our  anger,  soften  our  hearts,  and  throw  ourselves 
weeping  into  each  other's  arms." 

However,  they  did  attempt  it,  and  more  than 
once.  On  the  second  representation  in  1879  in  Xew 
York,  Dion  Boucicault  predicted  a  tremendous 
failure.     Mr.  Robson  continues  : 

"The  audience  flowed  over  the  seating  capacity, 
and  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house.  It 
was  large,  but  to  us  singularly  devoid  of  warmth 
or  appreciation.  There  was  a  stupefj-ing  dearth 
of  either  laughter  or  applause.  After  the  last  act 
I  was  seated  in  my  dressing-room,  ruminating  on 
the  mistake  we  had  seemingly  made,  when  Crane 
glided  in,  looking  unutterably  sad  and  dejected. 
He  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  for  five  minutes 
or  more  we  glared  hungrily  at  one  another,  each 
vainly  hoping  for  a  syllable  of  cheer  or  sympathy. 
At  length  I  shook  my  head  sadly  and  said  : 

'"A  failure  !' 

"'Of  the  most  gigantic  dimensions,'  said  he. 

"'The  first  man  I  met  on  leaving  the' theater 
was  Henry  E.  Abbey  ;  he  was  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear.  'It's  a  go,  old  fellow,'  he  said;  'every- 
body likes  it,  and  the  critics  have  gone  wild.'  My 
first  reflection  was  that  Abbey  was  concealing  his 
pity:  that  Crane  and  myself  could  have  been  so 
deceived  did  not  seem  possible.  In  a  moment  we 
met  Pel  roleum  V.  Nasby. 

"'Never  saw  anything  better  in  my  life,'  he 
said.  "Fame  and  fortune  are  at  your  feet,  niv 
trim-built  wherry,  supplicating  your  ambient 
caresses.' 

It  savt'H  five  timet  itH  cost 
in  a  single  winter — the  Rochester  Radiator. 


Dainty  Desserts 

Variety  in  desserts  adapted  to 
children  is  a  problem  always. 

CREAM  OF 
WHEAT 

is  susceptible  of  preparation  in  many 
good  and  healthful  ways.     Try  this  one: 

Take  two  cups  of  warm  Cream  of  Wheat  por- 
ridge; add  one  cup  of  milk,  stir  until  smooth; 
add  one-half  cup  of  sugar;  one  beaten  egg;  one 
table  spoon  full  of  butter;  one-half  cup  of  raisins; 
flavor  to  suit.     Bake  about  20  minutes. 

Ask  your  grocer  to  show  you  the 
really  fine  gravures  which  we  issue, 
any  one  of  which  views  of  northwest- 
ern scenery  you  can  have  with  two 
packages  of  Cream  of  Wheat. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Queen  Kitchen  Cabinet 
$7.55 

and  l'i>.  A  labor- 
saving  device  that's 
worth  three  clo- 
sets. 

Saves  steps,  time  and 
money.  A  convenient 
place  for  all  baking 
utensils,  cereal  prod- 
ucts, spices,  table 
linens,  etc.  The  Queen 
Cabinet  is  an  ornament 
to  any  house.  Madeof 
hardwood, antique  fin- 
ish. Fitted  with  cast- 
ers and  easy  to  move 
about.  Six  stvles,  gl  90 
to  81110.  The  ideal 
wedding,  birthday, and 

Holiday   Gift 

Used  and  recommend" 
ed  by  famous  A  uteri* 
can  cooks.  31  o  n  e  y 
refunded  if  not  satis- 
fled.  Descriptive  cata- 
logue "O"  of  other 
useful  household 
articles  Free.  Write 
to-day. 

QUEEN  CABINET  CO.,  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dl  A 11 A  Do  You  Want  a 

wr  liallll  I  Genuine  Bargain 
■   ■flllV  irl  a  pjano? 

We  have  hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  by  persons  moving  which  must  be  disposed  of  at  once 
as  we  cannot  make  room  for  them  in  our  salesrooms.  These 
pianos  include  Steinways,  Knabes,  Fischers,  Sterlings  and  other 
well  known  makes.  Many  of  them  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  an  enormous  discount  from 
prices  when  new.  Uprights  as  low  as  $100.  Very  easy  terms 
of  payment  to  reliable  persons.  It  would  probably  cost  about 
$5  for  freight  to  have  one  of  these  pianos  shipped  to  you.  New 
large  size  mahogany  pianos,  with  mandolin  attachment,  $175, 
sent  anywhere  on  easy  payments.  Write  at  once  for  complete 
list  and  full  particulars.  You  can  make  a  great  saving  by  secur* 
ing  your  piano  from  us.  Every  piano  warranted  exactly  as  rep- 
resented. LYON  A  IIEALY,  46  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
The  World's  Largest  Music  House, 
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This 
DESK 

60    ni.    long,    31 
quarter  saved  oak  front,  osi 
throughout, letter  riles. blank 
drawers,  document   tile, 
pleeon  hole  boxc*.  inten- 
sion slides,  letter  holders" 
and  drops.        Larpc,  com- 
plete, attractive  and  c  >n- 
Tcim-nt- 

llphkMHOimdiip. 

Can    furnish    your 
Office  or  Home  through* 

out  at  Factory  I'm    i  - 

Prices   so    low  lu-rnis  fi~~~"~ 
can  sell  at  good  profits.     I 

Catalog  No.  91,  Offico  W 
Furnllu-e. 

OaUloj  No  08,  II  .use 

Furniture.  " 

B.  II.  Matron!  &  Hro.,  Stelnwiy  Hall,  Chicago 


VISITING 
CARDS 


35c 


Tost 

paid 
name  and  address,  latest  style    Order  Blled  day  received. 
Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  iwicitii.'  pi  u-.-     si ...  nil  indnci- 
<  v  If  l>  BT1  l.l1'  11:11   : 
CO.,   SEPT.  I".   ST.  LOUIS,  W0. 


mente  to  Aarenla     Bi 
E.  .1.  SCHUSTER  PTft 


.K  l.l 

k  BIG. 


KLIPS 


Sample  and  circulars  10c. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327,  l'ittsfleld,  Mass. 
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"'This  is  no  joke?'    I  faltered. 

•"  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.' 

" '  You  saw  the  play  ? ' 

'"Every  scene  of  it.' 

"'And  you  think  it  a  success?' 

"'Undoubtedly  and  emphatically.'" 

Mr.  Robson  relates  many  amusing  incidents 
that  occurred  during  his  partnership.  One  hot 
August  day,  he  was  on  a  train  running  between 
Boston  and  Cohasset.  "Immediately  in  front  of 
him  were  two  voluble  ladies  discussing  recent 
stage  gossip.  Soon  they  brought  up  Robson  and 
Crane,  painting  in  vivid  words  the  terrible  life  of 
bickering  and  debauchery  the  two  had  led,  re- 
sulting in  their  separation,  not,  however,  before 
Crane  had  squandered  all  the  money  and  Robson 
had  threatened  to  shoot  him  with  a  double-bar- 
reled shot-gun.     Mr.  Robson  writes  : 

"At  this  moment  the  train  stopped  at  Hingham. 
A  jaunty,  well-seasoned  old  salt  stepped  aboard 
—Crane  in  his  yachting  suit,  as  Commodore  of  the 
Hull  Yacht  Club.  Walking  down  the  aisle,  he 
spied  his  'friend  and  partner,'  and  falling  lazily 
into  the  seat  beside  him,  threw  his  arm  affection- 
ately over  his  shoulder  and  merrily  asked  him, 
1  What  cheer  ? ' 

"The  old  ladies  turned  and  looked  glassily  at 
the  couple.  The  conductor  came  and  punched  his 
ticket. 

"'Good  evening,  Mr.  Crane.  Same  to  you,  Mr. 
Robson.' 

"  Curtain.' " 


Current  Events. 


WANAMAKER 


Foreign. 

China. 

October  22. — It  is  officially  announced  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  United.  States  approves  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  as  to  China. 

October  23.  -  The  British  Government  leases  from 
English  contractors  the  harbor  works  of 
Chang-  Wan-Tao,  on  the  Gulf  of  Liao-Tong, 
for  a  winter  port. 

L:  Hung  Chang  requests  M.  Delcasse  to  replace 
M  Pichon  with  another  plenipotentiary,  be- 
cause of  M.  Pichon's  illness. 

October  24. — The  rebels  in  Southern  China  are 
actively  recruiting,  reports  state,  and  now 
number  10,000  men. 

October  25.  —  Fresh  Boxer  disturbances  are  re- 
ported in  China ;  200  Boxers  are  killed  in  a 
fight  with  German  marines. 

October  26.— It  is  officially  announced  that  Kang 
Yi  is  dead  and  that  Yu  Hsien  has  committed 
suicide  by  swallowing  gold  leaf  ;  both  were 
leaders  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China. 

Tie  Czar  of  Russia  has  been  requested  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor  to  take  the  conquered 
Manchurian  provinces  under  his  protection. 

October  27.-  Chinese  imperial  troops  defeat  the 
rebels,  600  of  whom  are  killed. 
Four  hundred  native  Christians  are  massacred 
at  Mukden. 

October  28.— Information  is  received  from  Japa- 
nese sources  that  the  Empress-Dowager  is 
seriously  ill  at  Tai-Chuen-Fu. 

South  Africa. 

October  22. — Reports  from  South  Africa  indicate 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  favor 
British  manufacturers  in  placing  orders  for 
railroad  and  mining  supplies. 

October  24. — W.  P.  Schreiner,  former  premier 
of  Cape  Colony,  resigns  from  the  Cape  Par- 
liament, owing  to  the  hostility  among  the 
Afrikander  extremists. 

General  Buller  reaches  Cape  Town. 

October  26.— The  Transvaal  is  formally  pro- 
claimed a  part  of  the  British  empire  at  Pre- 
toria. 

Boer  activity  in  the  conquered  colonies  is  in- 
creasing at  several  points. 

Dr.  Leyds  reports  that  President  Kruger  will 
probably  winter  near  Nice. 

October  27.— Lord  Roberts  reports  severe  losses 
both  to  British  and  Boers  in  recent  fighting 
in  South  Africa. 

October  28. —Boers  attack  a  body  of  Cape  police 
near  Hoopstad,  Orange  River  Colony,  kill- 
ing 7,  wounding  n,  and  capturing  15. 

Readers  of  Tuk  Litkra 
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CHICKERING 

vost 

KRXLL 


CHICKERING 
PIANOS 

Always  unsurpassed  and  always  progressive 
they  were  never  so  good  as  they  are  now. 
Professional  and  popular  opinion  is  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement. 

Other  pianos  have  sold  largely  because  of 
the  abrupt  positiveness  with  which  they  have 
been  presented.  Chickerings  shall  not  suffer 
for  want  of  publicity  and  facility. 

When  the  Wanamaker  Store  took  over  the  selling  of 
Chickering  Pianos  for  the  vicinage  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia — 

The  Best  Piano  that  the  World 
.  .  .  Has  Yet  Produced  .  .  . 

was  offered  for  sale  by 

The  Easiest  Buying   Method  that  an 
Honest  Purchaser  Could  Wish 

Ask  or  write  us  for  full  information  about  it. 

But  perhaps  you  are  more  interested  in  the  fact  that 
absolutely  right,  fair  and  fixed  prices  have  been  made  on 
pianos  of  high  character.  This  is  an  innovation  in  piano 
selling  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  purchasers.  The  best 
piano  in  the  world,  at  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be 
sold,  with  the  Wanamaker  guarantee  and  service. 

And  not  alone  the  Chickering;  for  here  are  the  Vose, 
the  Krell,  the  Haines,  the  Royal,  the  Crown— each  with 
highest  merit  in  its  class.  The  most  comprehensive 
assemblage  of  pianos  gathered  in  any  store  anywhere. 

JOHN      WANAMAKER. 

New    York. 


HAINES 
CROWN 
ROYAL 


Play  Whist? 


Then  You  Will  Be  interested  in  This  Table. 

IT  is  intended  fc~  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  Illustra- 
tion, the  large  cut  is  the  table  set  up  for  use.  The 
small  disk  is  the  pocket  for  holding  the  cards.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  revolves.  The 
dot  on  the  margin  shows  the  spring  which  controls  it. 
At  the  side  is  the  table  folded.  The  pocket  holds 
sixteen  decks  of  cards.  There  are  sixteen  hands  and 
each  player  has  four  leads.  After  playing  a  hand,  cards 
are  replaced  in  the  pockets,  and  by  touching  the  spring, 
a  new  hand  is  before  each  player.  The  advantages 
over  trays  are  no  lost  cards,  no  errors  and  a  place  on 
which  to  play.  The  table  is  made  in  oak  or  mahogany 
and  is  a  handsome,  substantial  piece  of  furniture. 
Price  of  each  fo.oo,  f.o.b.  cars,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

GEO.  M.  RICE,     -    Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Puncture  Proof  Folding  Boats.  Adopted  by  U.  S.  War  and  Navy  depts.  In  March  and  Sept  1899.    Only  medal  and 
"         ^^.  award   lit  World's  Fair.      lieuntifiil  models  perfectly   safe  for  family  as  well  as 
Sails,  centreboards,  rudders.     Packs  in  Bn&aJJ  rase.    Send  Se.  for 


men  suse. 
cat.  60  engravings. 


King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Pears'  shaving  soap  is 
the  best  in  all  the  world. 

AH  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  son  p,  all  sorts 
o.' stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 


ping  Cough."  ^, 

tin  London  in  one  year.      J 
5  quickly  checked  and    *v 


'  It's  Only  Whoopi 

But2,097c'..ildrcndiedof  iti 
T.iis    often  fatal   disease  is 

cured  by  vaporized  Cresolene.  Cresolene  has  been 
m:  st  successfully  used  for  twenty  years  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  Croup,  Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  Actual  tests  show  that  vaporized 
Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  Diphtheria.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 
Vapo-CresoleneCo.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


How  is  Your  Grip? 


J  PRICE   l|-LU<;> 


Wood  HanolES.50  per  ItPos^jErTSH^^? 
HENDRICKSON  wm  st  Machine  Co..I25  FuLTonSrNEwroRK 


\ A/  A  MTC  r^ Active,  educated  men  to 

VY  /A  IN  II  L_  L/  represent  us  in  Eastern, 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  Weekly  salary  or 
fixed  guarantee.  In  replying  give  age  and  refer- 
ence.    DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 


WF  STAI 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

'  Largest  Nursery.     OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free.        Result  of  76  years'  experience. 
STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana.  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES     PAIN 

CURES   DISEASE 
For  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 
■cOTMH  IUTTERY  &  OPTICAL  CO.,  92-98  state  St,  Chicago,  III. 

Are  Vou   Deaf? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 
Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  catalogue. 

\\y\.  V.  KIUUI  *  l.'O.,  134  South   11th  Street,  I'hlliidclnhla 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINCS 

Mo»t    Durable   ami    Decorative,     suitable  for  all 

building*.    NiimtrouH  (leMKiiH.    Send  for  Catalogue, 
H.  S.  NORTHROP   52  Cherry  Street.  New  York. 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFM 

How  i»e-t  to  clean  every- 
thing in  and  about  i  be 
house.     Hundreds  of 
useful  receipts,   l2mo, 
cloth   I    ' 


The  Expert  Gleaner 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


It  is  reported  that  there  are  still  15,000  Boers  in 
the  field. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

October  22.— The  Government  of   Ecuador    ar- 
ranges to  pay  its  entire  foreign  debt. 
General  Azcarraga  succeeds  in  forming  a  new 

cabinet  at  Madrid. 
Cholera  is  spreading  rapidly  in  Japan. 

October  23. — The  complete  suppression  of  the 
revolution  in  San  Domingo  is  announced  ; 
General  Garcia,  the  rebel  leader,  surrenders 
unconditionally. 

Baron  von  Richthofen,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  is  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Count  von  Buelow  as  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

The  Azcarragan  ministry  is  made  complete 
with  the  appointment"  of  Admiral  Mozo, 
maritime  prefect  at  Cadiz,  as  Spanish  minis- 
ter of  marine. 

October  25.— The  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Chaucer  is  commemorated  by 
unveiling  a  window  in  St.  Savior's  Church, 
London. 

Octobc  r  26.  — It  is  announced  that^Lord  Salisbury 
will  retain  the  Offices  of  Prime  Minister  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
that  Mr. Chamberlain  will  continue  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

October  27. — The  one  hundredth  birthday  of  the 
late  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke  is  celebrated 
in  Germany. 
Considerable  damage   is   done    by    gales  and 
floods  in  England. 

October  28. — Philippines :  Four  hundred  rebels 
attacked  an  American  detachment  in  Luzon, 
losing  seventy-five  killed,  the  Americans 
having  two  killed. 
The  Philippine  Commission  decides  to  compile 
the  revised  Philippine  customs  tariff. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  states  that  his  deafness  and 
the  growing  desire  to  ignore  him  on  all  im- 
portant occasions,  influenced  him  to  resign 
the  German  chancellorship. 

The  Right  Hon.  Friedrich  Max  Muller,  corpus 
professor  of  comparative  philology,  at  Ox- 
ford University,  dies  at  Oxford. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign: 

October  24. — Secretary  Root  discusses  the  issues 
of  the  campaign  in  an  extended  address  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  is  visiting  the  Presi- 
dent. 

October  25. — Mr.  Bryan  starts  his  New  Jersey 
campaign,  while  Governor  Roosevelt  contin- 
ues his  work  in  New  York  State. 

October  26. — The  Republicans  of  New  York  City 
give  Governor  Roosevelt  a  splendid  recep- 
tion. Among  others,  ex-Secretary  Fair- 
child,  of  ex-President  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
spoke  for  the  Sound-Money  Democrats. 
W.  J.  Bryan  arrives  in  New  York  at  midnight. 

October  27.  — Mr.  Bryan  pays  his  second  cam- 
paign visit  to  New  York  City,  and  speaks  at 
meetings  arranged  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Democratic  Clubs. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

October  22. — Ex-Secretary  of  State  John  Sher- 
man dies  in  Washington,  aged  seventy-eight 
years. 

October  23. — A  note-teller  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York  is  a  fugitive  and  a  de- 
faulter to  the  extent  of  $700,000. 

One  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  dust  is  re- 
ceived at  San  Francisco  from  the  mines  of 
Dawson. 

October  24. — The  Census  Bureau  announces  the 
population  of  the  State  of  California  to  be 
1,485,053  against  1,208,130  in  1890.  This  is  an 
increase  of  276,923,  or  22.9  per  cent. 

October  25. — The  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  declare  the  coal-strike  off. 

October  27. — Coal-operators  grant  the  demands 
of  the  miners,  and  the  resumption  of  work 
is  expected  to  be  general. 

For  Nervous  Headache 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  A  RoBftHTS,  Waterville,  Me.,  says  :  "  It  is  of 
great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and 
neuralgia." 
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IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture 
was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  "was  dis- 
covered that  the  hair  was  completely  removed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears 
as  if  by  magic.  It  Cannot  Fail.  If  the 
growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or  growth 
on  moles,  may  require  two  or  more  applications, 
and  without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing when  applied  or  ever  afterward. 

Moilene  supersedes  electrolysis. 

Used  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by 

all  who  have  tested  its  merits 

Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing-cases 

(securely  sealed),  on  receipt  of   $1.00  per 

Dottle.     Send  money  by  letter,  with  your  full 

address  written  plainly.   Postage-stamps  taken. 

LOCAL  AND  GENERAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

MODENE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.    29,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Every    Bottle    Guaranteed 

It^-We  Offer  $1,000  for  Failure orthe  Slightest  Injury 


Sciatic 


Rheumatism 


A  lady  residing  in  De 
Funiak,  Fla.,  writes:  "I 
have  now  used  four  bot- 
tles of  your  Tartarlithine 
for  sciatic  rheumatism.  It 
is  the  only  medicine  which 
has  given  me  steady  re- 
lief. My  trouble  showed 
marked  improvement  after 
the  first  few  doses." 


Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet  on  how 
to  cure  Rheumatism. 


McKESSON    &    ROBBINS 

Sole  Agents  for 
THE    TARTARLITHINE    CO. 

95  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


ONE-HALF  YOUR  | 
We  Tell  You  How. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co.  33  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


*& 


FUEL 


COLLAR  Jl 
BUTTON  j* 
INSURANCE 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Krementz  &  Co./W^vur-tVN'.jV 


The  finest  dentifrice  is  helpless  without  me. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  A  Yfi.LOW  DOX— for  yonr  protection.     Curved  handle  and  fare  to  fit  the 
mouth.     Bristles  in  Irregular tufts — cleans  between  the  teeth.     Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to 
hold  it.  This  means  mu<  h  to  i  leanly  persons-Che  only  ones  who  iik<-  .>m  brush.  Adults1  351 
ouths':        Children's  05c,   By  mall  or  at  dealers.   Send  for  free  booklet  "Tooth  Truths." 
FLORENCE  MFG    CO.,    1)    Pine  St..  Florence.  Mass. 


lactic  Tooth  Brush 


Readers  of  Tub  Litkhaiiy  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  514. 

By  N.  L.    Valvo. 

Prize-Winner,  Palermo  Chess-Club   Tourney. 

Black- Nine  Pieces. 
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White — Eleven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  508. 
R_Q  R  8  Kt— Kt  8,  ch  Kt-B  6,  mate 

"    K  x  Kt  '  K— Q  sq  or  B  sq 

K— Kt  8                     R— R  6,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 

Any  other  Any 

Solved  bv  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Tiev.  I.  W.'Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston;  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro,  N.  C;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  M.  Bukofzer,  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
A  Knight,    Hillsboro,    Tex.;    the   Rev.  J.  G.   Law, 
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Ruifewity 


rt»e  Sun 


Watch 
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.reputation  of  the  Ingemoll  Dollar  Wateh  is  firmly  established  as  an  accurate,  reliable 

tlme-piece>     Its  splendid  performances  have  gained  the  faith  of  the  nation        'The  Test  of  Time  " — in 

I  both  senses  0f  the  phrase — has  demonstrated   beyond  a  dosbt  tVat  the  waU'h  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  practical 

I  timepiece  conventional  in  size,  handsome  in  appearance,  pnd  guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time 

for  one  year.    For  sale  bu  10,000  dealers,  or  sent  postpaid  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  upon  rf, 

\ceipi  o/%l.oo.    Root.  II.  Isitfi-rsoll  A:  Bro.,  I)ept.  17,  o?  t'ortlandt  St..  N.  Y 


PUBECSIGItTBSIW 


STORE  SICHT! 


ES   RENDER 
TIVE   VISION 
RONIC. 


r  our 

STRATED 
EATISE, 

Mailed  Free. 
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AL    COMPANY, 
BROADWAY, 
"W   YORK. 
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LINCOLN     F-OLJINJTAIIM 


IM 


Solid  i4kt  Gold  Pen  in  Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder  ;  simple  construction,  always  ready,  no  shaking  ; 
works  perfectly  ;  no  blotting  ;  a  high-class  pen  at  a  low  price. 

Agents 
Wanted 

Cut  is  two-thirds  size  of  smallest  pen  we  make.     Live  dealers  sell  and  recommend  the  LINCOLN:  if  yours  will  not 

supply,  write  to  us  ;  we  send  pens  anywhere,  post  paid,  complete  with  filler  and  full  directions  for  use.     All  our  pens 

are  guaranteed  ;  and  this  means  money  back — if  you  want  it.     Catalogue  of  Fountain  and  Gold  Pens  for  the  asking. 

FRAZER  &  GEYER  CO.,  Room  9,  36  Gold  Street,  New  York. 


For  Rheumatism  and  Sleeplessness 

We  Offer  the  Simplest  and  Best  Treatment  on  Free  Trial 

To  all  who  know  the  misery  of  days  and  nights  tortured  with  these  ailments,  with  neuralgia,  or  with  pains  in  muscles, 
body  and  bones,  we  make  an  offer  which  we  know  is  filled  with  hope  for  sufferers.     First  a  word  as  to  our  method. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  the  famous  French  physician,  taught  that  these  ills  arose  from  a  too  great  flow  of  electricity 
from  the  body  to  the  earth.  He  believed  that  if  this  flow  could  be  stopped  the  vital  forces  would  be  so  invigorated  as  to 
overcome  the  troubles.     Experimenting  on  these  lines  led  to  the  discovery  of  our  Insulation  Treatment  by  means  of  the 

Slayton  Electric  Switch  Glass  Bed  Casters  and  the 
Slayton    Spun    Glass    and     Silk    Insulating    Insole 

Their  use  insulates  the  patient  completely.  They  prevent  any  flow  of  electricity  from  the  body  to  the  earth.  Thus 
none  of  the  natural  forces  are  weakened.     The  curative  effects  are  truly  wonderful. 

No  one  can  fully  explain  why  so  simple  a  remedy  can  drive  away  forever  these  dreaded  diseases.     But  the  great 

saving  fact  remains  that  our  Insulation  Treatment  is  every  day  completely  curing  cases  of  rheumatism  and  like  diseases 

which  seemed  desperate. 

The  following;  extract  from  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal  "  should  be  sufficient  to  persuade  any  sufferer  who  is  in  doubt, 
to  at  least  accept  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  Remember  in  reading,  that  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal  "  positively  refuses  to  print 
any  medical  advertising,  and  their  commendation  cannot  be  bought  for  any  price. 

From  Department,  "ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  HEALTH,"  by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Warman  and  Mrs.  Dr.  VVarman. 

"RHEUMATISM.  There  are  forms  of  this  disease  in  which  many  persons  are  almost  instantly  relieved  by  leaving  off  flannels  and 
substituting  linen,  also  by  proper  insulation  of  the  bed." 

"SLEEPLESSNESS  AND  NERVOUSNESS  are  evils  of  civilization.  Lay  hold  of  the  magnetic  and  electric  forces  within  your  reach. 
Learn  to  conserve  your  vital  force  by  day,  and  by  night  by  proper  insulation  of  the  bed.  Bear  in  mind  that  natural  animal  electricity  has  vitaliz- 
ing and  life-giving  properties  not  found  in  electricity  generated  by  artificial  means.  It  is  the  force  of  all  forces  that  you  should  encourage  and 
then  conserve  if  you  wish  health,  strength  and  longevity." 

We  have  thousands  of  the  strongest  testimo.  :als,  which   we  gladly  send,  but  have  preferred  here  to  use  the  above 
authoritative  endorsement. 

E*^iC^r     /T*T*>T    A    T        FOR  ONE  WEEK.     We  will  gladly  send  any  one  a  full  set  of  the  Slayton  Electric  Switch  Casters 
r*  Xx.JdXl  r\^/\  L    an<*  Slayton  INSULATING  Insoles  on  receipt  of  25c.  for  postage  and  packing,  or  separately,  17c.  for  the 

Castersand  8c.  for  the  Insoles.  Try  them  for  one  week  according  to  directions.  If  they  do  not  help  you, 
return  them  by  mail  and  no  charge  will  be  made.  If  they  do  help  you  (and  they  almost  certainlv  will),  send  us  $3  for  the  Casters  and  «2  for  the 
Insoles.  These  articles  can  be  used  separatelv  with  great  benefit,  but  to  secure  the  greatest  relief  both  should  be  used.  Be  sure  to  slate  whether 
Casters  are  to  be  placed  on  iron,  brass  or  wooden  bedsteads,  and  the  size  of  shoes  Insoles  are  to  lit. 

THE  SLAYTON  ELECTRIC  CASTER  CO.,  100    High  Street,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Leaders  of  Thk  Literaky  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing-  to  advertisers. 
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Walhalla,  S.  C;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
Prof.  J.  G.  R.,  Chicago,  111.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs. 
New  Orleans;  W.  B.  .Sliller,  Calmar,  la.;  Prof.  G, 
A.  \Yauchope,  South  Carolina  College  ;  Miss  E.  C. 
Cram,  Wilton,  N.  H.;  Ur.  F.  M.  Mueller,  Lawrence- 
bury,  Ind.;  J.  W.  Fulton,  Milwaukee;  the  Rev. 
i:  X.  Kremer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  K.  Rohland,  Jr., 
New  York  University:  Dr.  O.  L.  Telling,  Inde- 
pendence, Col.;  F.  A.  M.,  Hinton,  YV.  Va.;  R.  Ren- 
shaw.  Boyce,  Va.;  A.  R.  C,  Denver,  Col.;  W.  W., 
Cambridge,  Mass.;    S.  W.  Shaw,   Midnapore,  Can. 

Comments:  "Teutonic  finesse,  twice  refined" — 
I.  \Y.  B.;  "Brilliant  tho  brief— C.  R.  O.;  Cute, 
entertaining,  and  very  clever" — H.  W.  B;  "Xot 
much  variety  nor  special,  but  the  problem  is 
cleverlv  conceived  and  the  mates  are  clean"— F. 
H.  J.;  "One  of  the  most  beautiful,  delicate,  and  in- 
genious positions  I  ever  saw"— M.  M.;  "The  King 
of  the  Liliputs  '— M.  B.;  "As  sharp  as  sharp  can 
be"— A  K.;  "A  delightful  study  "—J.  G.  L.;  "Very 
suggestive  of  tving  a  knot.  Quite  an  original 
little  tangle"— W.  R.  C;  "One  of  the  strange 
things  of  Chess  :  moving  a  piece,  apparently,  out 
of  piav,  in  order  that  it  mav  get  into  play  "—J.  G. 
R.;  "A  golden  kev  hard  to  find,  which  starts  the 
mills  of  the  gods  to  grind  "— G.  D.;  "Splendid  "-F. 
M.  M  ;  "The  kev  is  tantahzingly  concealed"— G. 
A.  Y\\;  "Beautiful  "-K.  R. 

Several  solvers  sent  K-R6;  the  reply  is  Kt— 
Kt4. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  H  H.  Ballard, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  S.  W.  S.,  got  506  and  507.  H. 
Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H.:  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin, 
Hackett,  Ark.;  A.  G.  Beer,  Ashland,  O.,  and  W. 
K.  Greely,  Boston,  got  506.  C.  C.  W.,  Toledo,  O., 
5°4- 

From  the  Haupt-Tourney,  Munich. 

Swidenski  Took  First  Pkize. 
French. 


KRfGER.         SWIDENSKI. 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K.  4  P— K  3 
2 P-Q  4  P-Q 4 
3Kt-Q  B  3  Kt-K.  B3 

4  B-K  Kt5  B-Kt  5 

5  B-Q  3        P-K  R  3 

6  B  x  Kt        Q  x  B 

7  Kt-B  3       Castles 

8  Castles  P— B  3 
o  Q— K  2         Kt— Q  2 

10  Kt— Kt  sq   P— B  4 

11  P-B  3         B-R4 

12  P-K  5        Q— K  2 

13  Q  Kt— Q  2  B— Kt3 

14  y  R-K  sq    P  x  P 
i5PxP  Q-Kt  s 

16  Kt— Kt  3    P— Q  R  4 

17  B— B  2        R— Q  sq 

18  Q— Q  3        Kt-B  sq 

19  P-Q  R  3    Q— K  2 

20  Kt— B  sq     B— Q  2 

A  Foreign  Sparkler. 

(Comments  by  Herr  Reichelm.") 

"Nothing  gives  so  much  pleasure  to  the  average 
frog-pond  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  Queen,  and  even 
the  sternest  masters  have  been  known  to  unbend 
occasionally  in  this  direction.  The  late  Baron 
Kohsch  was  a  past  adept  in  all  the  wiles  of  bril- 
'  liancy,  but  on  one  occasion  he  received  a  very 
strong  dose  of  his  own  medicine  from  another 
Hungarian-Polish  Frenchman,  called  Maczuski. 
Moves  ran  : 


KRUGER. 

White. 

>i  Kt— K  2 

Kt-B  3 

23  Kt— Q  2 

24  P-B  4 

25  R-B  3 

26  P— Q  R  4 

27  Kt— Kt  3 

28  R— R  sq 

29  P-B  s 

30  Kt  x  R 

31  K— R  sq 

32  P  x  P 

33  R-Q  sq 
34QxB 

35RxQ 

36  P— R  3 

37  R— Q  Kt  3  Kt  x  P 

38  R  x  P  B  x  P 
Resigns. 


SWIDENSKI. 

Black. 
Q  R-B  sq 
Q— K  sq 
R-B  2 
R  (Q  sq)  B  sq 
B-R2 
Q-K2 
Q-Kt  5 
R-B  s 
Rx  P 
B  x  Ktch 
Qx  P 
B  x  KP 
Qx  Kt 
QxQ 
R  x  B 
Kt-Q2 


MACZUSKI. 

KOL1SCH. 

White. 

Black. 

1  P-K  4 

P-K  4 

2  K  Kt-B  3 

Q  Kt-B  3 

3  P-Q  4 

Px  P 

4  Kt  xP 

Q-Rs 

"An  old-time  variation. 

5  Q  Kt-B  3 

B— KtS 

6  Q-Q  3 

7  Kt  x  Kt 

Kt-B  3 
Q  P  x  Kt 

8  B— Q  2 

Bx  Kt 

9  B  x  B 

Ktx  K  P 

10Q     Q4 

Q-K2 

rci 


"Each  man  imagines  he  has  a  lead-pipe  cinch  on 
the  other  fellow,  but  White  avails  himself  of  the 
beautiful  resource  of  Castling. 

11  Castles  Q-Kt  4  ch 

12  P-B  4  QxPch 

13  B— Q  2  Q— Kt  5 

"At  this  point  Kolisch  was  amazed  to  find  that 
the  other  man  forced  mate  in  three  moves,  as  fol- 
lows : 

14  Q— Q  8  ch  K  x  Q 
,5  B-Kt  5  ch  K-Ki 
16  R— Q  8  checkmate. 

"Forms  as  brilliant  a  mate  as  ever  occurred  in 

actual  play." 


sq 


SKNT   FREE   AND   PREPAID. 

To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
permanently.  The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N  Y.,  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine  FKKKand  PREPAID  to  any  reader  of  LlTBRARV 
Digrst.  It  is  a  specific  for  all  kidney,  bladder  and  pros- 
tate troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures. 


An  Offer From  Harper 


(Si  Brothers 


T1JERE  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  you  to  become 
a  subscriber  to  HARPER'S  MONTHLY  MAGA- 
ZINE. It  is  only  open  for  a  short  time,  as  on  December 
1st  the  MAGAZINE  will  be  restored  to  its  former  price — 
$4.00  a  year,  35  cents  a  copy. 

If  you  want  the  strongest  serials,  the  best  short  stories, 
the  best  descriptive  and  most  timely  special  articles,  the 
keenest  literary  reviews,  and  the  finest  illustrations  in  both 
black-and-white  and  color,  this  offer  will  interest  you. 

Here  is  the  proposition — it  holds  only  until  Decem- 
ber 1st : 

Send  $3.00  now  and  we  will  send  you  HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE  FOR  FOURTEEN  MONTHS,  begin- 
ning with  the  November  number.  You  will  thus  obtain 
for  three  dollars  what  will  cost  you  or  anybody  else  four 
dollars  and  seventy  cents  after  December    1st. 

If  you  want  to  subscribe  to  either  HARPER'S 
WEEKLY    or    HARPER'S    BAZAR,    another   offer 


is 


presented  : 

Send  $4.00,  designating  which  of  these  you  want,  and 
we  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber  for  fourteen  months, 
beginning  November  1st — in  other  words,  you  will  get  the 
first  nine  numbers  of  your  subscriptions  free.  Address 


Harper.  <&  Brothers 

Franklin    Sqxiatre,    New    York    City 


Chess-Nuts. 

Lord  Russell,  of  Killowen,  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  was  alway  interested  in  Chess. 
When  a  young  man  he  played  a  good  deal,  tho  how 
well  we  do  not  know.  He  was  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chess-Club  of  London,  and  presided 
at  its  last  annual  dinner. 

In  the  Paris  Tournament,  the  Ruy  Lopez  was 
nlaved  thirty-five  times;  the  Queen's  Pawn  Open- 
ing thirtv-iwo  times.  Of  the  thirty-five  games  in 
which  the  Ruy  was  used,  Black  won  fourteen  ; 
White,  twelve. 

A  Chess-problem  is  an  idea,  or  combination  of 
ideas,  expressed  upon  the  board  in  accordance 
with  a  number  of  generally  accepted  principles  of 
const  ruction.  To  the  ordinary  reader  it  is  merely 
a  collection  of  mysterious  symbols,  but  to  the 
bletnatiat  and  solver  it  is  a  work  of  art.  and.  In 
the  truest  sense,  as  distinct  a  creation  as  a  paint- 
ing or  a  poem.— James  Raynor,  In/rod.  "  Chess- 1  rol>- 
lems." 


Mr.  H.  E.  Atkins,  who  made  a  clean  score  in  the 
Amsterdam  Tourney,  now  comes  out  of  the 
Southern  Counties  Chess-Association,  lately  held 
in  Bath,  England,  with  nearly  a  clean  score,  for  he 
had  only  one  Draw  against  him. 

Some  one,  referring  to  Janowski's  poor  showing 
in  Paris  and  Munich,  says  that  he  has  not  been 
overrated,  but  overdone, — he  needs  a  rest. 

A  Meteoric    Finish. 

In  a  game  between  M.  Janowski  and  an  ama- 
teur, the  following  position  occurred  : 

WHITE  (Amateur) :  K  on  K  R  sq  ;  Q  on  K  2  ;  Kts 
on  K  6  and  Q  Kt  sq  ;   Ra  on  K  B  sq  and  Q  R  sq  ;  P 
on  K  s,  K  B  4,  K  Kt  2,  K  R  2,  Q  Kt  2,  Q  R  2. 

Black  (Janowski) :  K  <>n  Q  B  sq  ;  Q  on  Q  5  j  B  on 
Q  B  4  ;  Kt  on  K  B  .,  ;  Rs  on  K  R  sq  and  Q  sq  ;  Ps  on 
K  Kt2,  K  R  4,  Q  Kt?,  Q  R  2. 

Janowski   nlaved    P     K  R  5,  ami  White  captured 
the   Q  with  Kt  on  Q  6 
mate  in  seven  moves. 


whereupon,  Black  forces 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   REELECTION   OF   McKINLEY. 

THE  procession  of  doubtful  States  into  the  Republican  camp 
last  Tuesday,  giving  McKinley,  according  to  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.) ,  "  the  highest  electoral  vote  ever  given 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, "  is  looked  upon  by  the  press  as 
a  significant  phenomenon  in  American  politics.  The  papers 
seem  to  agree  that  free  silver  and  anti-imperialism  defeated  Mr. 
Bryan.  The  World  calls  the  free-silver  plank  "a  millstone 
around  the  candidate's  neck,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.) 
says :  "  He  would  have  been  beaten  anyhow,  even  if  the  corpse 
of  free  silver  had  not  dangled  at  his  neck.  No  party  which  has 
arrayed  itself  against  its  country  and  condemned  a  successful 
war  has  failed  to  go  into  involuntary  retirement  for  taking  such 
an  unpatriotic  position.  Whether  the  Constitution  follows  the 
flag  or  not,  the  people  never  fail  to  follow  the  flag  and  uphold  it 
by  their  votes. "  Even  the  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  refers  to 
"free  silver  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippines"  as  "two 
extraneous  issues"  that  were  "needlessly  dragged  into  the  cam- 
paign" and  defeated  the  party.  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
however,  thinks  that  President  McKinley  should  not  regard  his 
victory  "as  a  narrow  partizan  triumph  or  as  an  encouragement  to 
persist  in  the  imperialistic  course  that  has  caused  the  revolt  of 
•so  many  thinking  men  of  his  own  party."  What  most  of  the 
Republican  and  some  of  the  Democratic  papers  agree  upon  is,  in 
the  words  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  that  "Bryan  and 
Bryanism  have  passed  into  history,"  and  that  the  issues  he 
advocated  "have  been  settled  forever."  A  wider  range  of  com- 
ments on  the  general  result,  and  on  interesting  sectional  features 
of  the  election,  will  be  given  next  week. 

In  view  of  the  result,  some  of  the  forecasts  made  before  the 
election  have  an  interesting  look.  Sometimes  the  political 
prophets  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head— and  sometimes  they 
•don't.  Chairman  Jones  of  the  national  Democratic  committee 
gave  out  the  following  statement  two  days  before  the  election : 

"The  fight  is  won.  Bryan  and  Stevenson  will  be  elected. 
The  Democratic  majority  in  the  Electoral  College  will  be  ample. 
The  Democrats  will  hold  all  the  States  they  carried  in  1896,  with 


the  possible  exception  of  Wyoming.  We  will  also  carry  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  chairman  of  the  State 
committee  of  California  has  just  wired  me  that  we  will  carry  that 
State  by  10,000  majority.  In  a  general  way  I  should  say  that 
there  will  be  somewhat  of  a  falling-off  of  Bryan's  strength,  com- 
pared with  1896,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  east  of  the 
Mississippi  he  will  make  overwhelming  gains." 

J.  G.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  commit- 
tee gave  out  a  statement  the  same  day  claiming  as  safely  Demo- 
cratic the  doubtful  States  of  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Kansas,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  Henry  C.  Payne,  of  the  Repub- 
lican national  committee,  gave  out  a  statement  at  the  same  time 
announcing  that  these  same  States  were  safely  Republican.  He 
said : 

"In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  those  that  four  years  ago 
went  almost  solidly  for  free  silver,  there  has  been  a  revolution 
in  public  sentiment,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  them  reverse  their  position  of  four  years  ago.  It  is  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  can  be  that  Kansas,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota, 
and  Washington  will  be  carried  by  the  Republicans  by  decisive 
majorities,  and  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  Nevada  are 
more  likely  to  give  their  votes  to  McKinley  than  to  Bryan. 

"The  results  of  the  campaign  indicate  clearly  that  the  admin- 
istration of  President  McKinley  will  be  sustained  by  the  people., 
and  that  he  will  secure  a  larger  vote  than  in  1896,  both  of  the 
popular  vote  and  in  the  Electoral  College." 

The  following  card,  which  was  circulated  widely  in  New  York 
City  in  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign,  attracted  considerable 
attention : 

A  TIP  FROM  WALL  STREET. 

How  to  Pick  the  Winner  in  a  Presidential  Contest. 

Tried  and  PRO  V EN  for  104  years.    In  a  Presidential  Contest 
the  loser  always  defeats  his  opponent  the  next  time  tliey  meet. 

FOR   EXAMPLE : 

In  1796 John  Adams  defeated  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  1800 Thomas  Jefferson  "  John  Adams. 

In  1824 John  Quincv Adams  "  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  1S28 Andrew  Jackson  "  John  Quincv  Adams. 

In  1836  Martin  Van  Buren  "  Wm.  H.  Harrison. 

In  1840 Wm.  H.  Harrison  "  Martin  Van  Buren. 

In  1888 Benjamin  Harrison  "  Grover  Cleveland. 

In  1892  Grover  Cleveland  "  Benjamin  Harrison. 

In  1896 William  McKinley  "  William  J.  Bryan. 

PREDICTION  : 

In  1900,  William  J.  Bryan  will  defeat  William  McKinley. 

John  W.  Cayanagh,  ii  Wall  Street,  New  Vork. 

The  New  York  Herald,  a  paper  whose  political  independence 
is  unquestioned,  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  outlook  through 
its  correspondents  in  the  doubtful  States  two  weeks  before  the 
election,  and  predicted  that  McKinley  would  receive  2S2  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College  and  Bryan  165.  The  only  doubtful 
States  Tlie  Herald  conceded  to  Bryan  were  Kentucky  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Here  are  some  of  the  headlines  printed  in  glaring  type  in 
prominent  newspapers  a  day  or  two  before  election,  which  show 
that  the  gentle  art  of  "jollying  "  voters  is  still  much  in  evidence  : 

New    York  Journal :  ALL  EVIDENCES  POINT  TO  A  TREMENDOUS    BRYAN 

Landslide  in  To-morrow's  Fateful  Election. 

New    York    Tribune:     REPUBLICAN     VICTORY  ASSURED.     FORECASTS  BY 

rf.pi  State   Chairmen   Indicate   a   Landslide    To-morrow. 

Of  27  states  Heard  from  24  Will  Go  for  McKinley. 

Indianapolis    Sentinel:     GLORIoi  s    DEMOCRATIC   VICTORY    IS    ASSUMED. 

Country  Aroused  as  never  Before.  Overwhelming.  Gains  will 
be  Map!    East  of  the  Mississippl 

New  York  Press:  M<  KlNI.EY  LANDSLIDE  COMING.  REPUBLICAN  Man- 
agers say  Bryan  will  be  Smothered.  Democrats,  Gloomy  and 
Silent.  Losing  Hfart. 

Salt  Lake  Herald:  Democratic  success  Now  Seems  Certain.    Tidal 
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Wave  Sweeping  over  East  Beneficial  to  Bryan's  Candidacy. 
Republican    Managers    show   Many    Signs  of  Lost   Hope.     Labor 

A   •  kINS  I     McKlNLEY. 

Burlington  Hawkeye:   Bryan's  Cause  is  Hopeless.    Can't  Fool  Peo- 
ple Always. 

A  Decent  Campaign. — -"It  has  been  in  the  main  a  decent 
Presidential  campaign  that  we  have  had  this  year  The  candi- 
dates, both  Presi- 
dential and  Vice- 
Presidential,  have 
behaved  them- 
selves creditably  in 
their  personal  con- 
duct. Colonel  Bry- 
an and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  have  oc- 
casionally shown 
symptoms  of  over- 
excitement  or  bad 
temper  in  their 
travels,  but  both 
these  colonels  are 
believers  in  the. 
strenuous  life,  and 
most  of  their  su- 
perheated remarks 
may  be  pardoned 
in  candidates  rac- 
ing up  and  down 
the  country  day 
and  night  at  the 
rate  of  a  dozen 
speeches  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

"There  has  been 
next  to  no  slander- 
ing, none  of  that 
vile  detraction  of 
private  life  which 
has  so  often  dis- 
graced our  Presi- 
dential canvasses. 
The  doughty  Han- 

na  has  been  the  subject  of  some  abuse  and  caricature  that 
stepped  beyond  the  lines  of  decency,  but  he  has  apparently 
borne  it  all  with  the  good-natured  indifference  which  a  really 
big  man  in  politics  usually  shows  to  this  kind  of  campaigning. 
Taken  altogether,  however,  the  canvass  has  been  compara- 
tively free  of  the  liars,  blackguards,  and  scandalmongers  who 
have  hitherto  been  put  on  duty  by  party  managers.  The  country 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  roorbacks  or  nauseated  by  scandals, 
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and  the  speeches  on  all  sides  have  as  a  rule  been  argumenta- 
tive and  informing  .  .  .  There  will  be  little  to  leave  an  odious 
or  rankling  memory  of  the  campaign." — The  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin (.Rep). 

The  Man  Who  Did  Not  Vote.— "  He  is  unworthy  of  the  privi- 
lege which  he  holds  in  trust,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all 

those  dependent 
upon  him  and  for 
the  whole  com- 
munity of  which 
he  is  a  part.  To 
be  recreant  to  that 
trust  is  to  be  re- 
creant to  the  high- 
est duty  of  the 
American  citizen. 
The  only  adult 
male  citizens  of 
the  United  States 
who  can  not  vote 
under  our  Consti- 
tution are  lunatics, 
idiots  and  unpar- 
doned convicts. 
The  man  who,  be- 
ing an  adult  male 
citizen,  deliberate- 
ly for  the  time  be- 
ing puts  himself 
outside  the  pale  of 
American  citizen- 
ship by  refusing 
o  r  intentionally 
neglecting  to  reg- 
ister, puts  himself 
voluntarily  in  one 
of  these  three  dis- 
franchised classes- 
and  degrades  him- 
self to  their  level. 
For  if,  knowing 
the  importance  ,of 
the  issues  at  stake,  he  refuses  to  vote  because  he  doesn't  care, 
he  is  either  insane  in  his  reckless  folly  or  is  the  stuff,  in  his 
lack  of  moral  sense,  out  of  which  convicts  are  made  ...  as 
destitute  of  patriotism  as  he  is  of  conscience  or  common  sense. 

"We  think  that  a  man  who  is  self-deceived  or  misled  by  others- 
into  voting  for  Bryan'is  very  foolish  or  very  ill-informed.  But 
he  is  a  hundred  times  more  worthy  of  respect  than  the  man  who- 
does  not  vote  at  all." — The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep). 


IIIL  DUNK;  "HERE'S  WHERE   I  BET    RID  OF  THE   LOAD." 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


1  III-:    WHITE    (HOUSE)    MAN'S  BURDEN. 

—  The  Washington  Times.. 
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GENERAL   LEE  AND  THE   HALL  OF   FAME. 

A  STORM  of  protests  from  newspapers  and  correspondents 
has  followed  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun  de- 
claring that  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  should  not  be  given  a  place  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "a  deserter"  from 
the  United  States  army.      7 he  Sun  said,  in  part : 

"At  a  time  when  the  flag  and  the  Government  Lee  had  sworn 
to  defend  '  honestly  and  faithfully  against  their  enemies  or  op- 
ponents whomsoever '  were  in  sore  need  of  the  most  loyal  obe- 
dience to  their  oaths  by  officers  of  the  array,  he  wrote  to  General 
Scott  to  '  tender  my  resignation,  which  I  request  you  will  recom- 
mend for  acceptance.'  Two  days  later,  without  waiting  for  such 
acceptance  or  receiving  dismissal  from  the  service  in  which  he 
had  been  for'sa  generation,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Virginia  to  the  chief  command  of  its  insurrectionary  forces,  and 
the  next  day  was  publicly  invested  with  that  command.  He  re- 
signed in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  while  still  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army  he  forswore  himself  by  taking  command  of 
its  enemies,  and  thus  became  a  deserter. 

"Now,  these  are  incontrovertible  facts.  No  army  can  hold  to- 
gether unless  its  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  faithful  to  such  an 
oath  as  Robert  E.  Lee  violated.  No  nation  can  be  preserved 
from  anarchy  unless  its  officers  obey  such  an  oath  in  both  spirit 
and  letter.  That  his  was  a  capital  military  crime,  a  crime 
against  civilization,  can  not  be  denied . 

"Are  our  words  harsh?  That  is  not  a  question  to  ask  of  them. 
Are  they  true  words?  At  this  time  there  has  come  up  a  false  and 
mushy  sentimentality  which  would  have  the  American  people 
forget  the  outrage  against  the  republic  committed  by  the  rebel- 
lious forces  under  the  command  of  Robert  E.  Lee  ;  forget  the 
fearful  struggle  by  means  of  which,  after  awful  self-sacrifice  and 
fearful  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure,  this  great  nation  was 
preserved  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  powers  of  civilization. 
It  is  that  weak  and  mawkish  sentimentality  which  puts  the 
name  of  Lee  among  the  great  commanders  entitled  to  the  ven- 
eration of  posterity.  It  is  the  name  of  an  accomplished  soldier 
and  a  man  of  otherwise  exemplary  and  even  beautiful  life,  who 
failed  to  render  the  illustrious  service  in  his  country  of  which  he 
was  capable,  because  of  the  surrender  of  his  soldierly  honor  to 
assail  the  flag  he  had  sworn  honestly  and  faithfully  to  serve  and 
defend  against  its 'enemies  or  opponents  whomsoever. '  It  was 
a  harsh  punishment  he  received,  but  its  severity  was  not  greater 
than  the  crime. 

"Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes!  Forever  and  always,  death 
and  confusion  to  its  enemies  !  " 

Later,  in  answer  to  some  of  the  protests  quoted  below,  The 
Sun  said : 

"Now,  the  personal  character  of  Lee  is  not  involved.  The 
question  is,  shall  the  effort  to  destroy  the  American  republic  be 
celebrated  to  American  youth  in  an  American  Hall  of  Fame  by  the 
exaltation  of  the  name  of  its  foremost  military  representative  in 
companionship  with  the  heroes  who  founded  it  and  who  saved 
it?  Why  not  glorify  Jefferson  Davis  also?  As  an  enemy  in 
arms  against  the  United  States  Robert  E.  Lee  is  out  of  place  in 
that  hall.     He  was  a  destroyer,  not  a  builder." 

The  most  vigorous  replies  to  7 he  Sun's  editorial  come,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  the  Southern  press.  The  Northern 
press,  indeed,  have  commented  on  the  matter  hardly  at  all.  Fair 
specimens  of  the  Southern  comment  are  found  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial- Appeal,  which  charges  that  The  Sun  "deliberately 
maligns  a  man  whose  name  it  is  not  fit  to  utter, "  and  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  which  declares  that  "Lee  is  as  secure  from  the 
assaults  of  sectional  prejudice  as  the  fixed  stars  are  from  the 
clouds  that  drift  and  blow  about  our  little  earth." 

Mr.  W.  M.  Cumming,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times,  notes  that  Englishmen  honor  the  names 
of  Cromwell,  who  overthrew  the  Government,  and  Washington, 
who  headed  a  successful  attempt  to  secede,  and  argues  that  be- 
cause the  effort  of  the  Southern  States,  "nobly  sustained,  finally 
failed,  is  no  reason  why  Lee's  fame  should  not  remain  secure." 
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Another  correspondent  of  the  same   paper  who   signs  himself 
"Southerner,"  writing  from  Greenville.  N.  C,  says: 

"Lee,  in  drawing  his  sword  for  the  South  at  the  behest  of  his 
State,  Virginia,  was  no  'rebel.'  By  the  doctrine  of  state  rights 
held  generally  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  the  States,  both  North  and  South,  each 
citizen  owed  paramount  allegiance  to  his  State,  and  not  to  the 
Federal  Government, 
and  there  existed  no 
constitutional  power 
in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce 
a  seceding  sovereign 
State  to  return  to  the 
Union.  The  great 
daily  newspapers  at 
the  North  steadily  ad- 
vocated conciliation 
and  deprecated  force 
up  to  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter.  That 
rash  attack  created 
the  storm  which 
swept  forever  every 
vestige  of  sovereignty 
in  the  States,  and 
completely  oblitera- 
ted the  right  of  seces- 
sion. The  war  revo- 
lutionized the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United 
States  and  fused  all 
the  States  into  one 
great    nation.      No 

right-thinking  ex-Confederate  would  now  have  the  results  other- 
wise. 

"  But  when  Robert  E.  Lee  obeyed  the  call  of  his  State,  he  acted 
according  to  his  lights  not  only  as  a  true  patriot  but  as  a  true 
citizen." 

The  Richmond  Times,  in  the  most  vigorous  editorial  that  has 
appeared  on  that  side  of  the  discussion,  declares  that  in  view  of 
the  opposition  to  giving  General  Lee  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
the  Southern  people  "would  very  much  prefer  that  his  name 
should  be  erased. "     It  continues  : 

"There  is  no  honor  conferred  upon  General  Lee  by  placing  his 
name  there.  The  honor  is  the  other  way.  By  all  broad-minded, 
independent,  and  unprejudiced  men  in  the  world,  even  those  of 
them  who  dwell  in  the  Northern  States,  Robert  E.  Lee  is  consid- 
ered the  greatest  American  that  ever  lived,  except  that  some  of 
them  rank  George  Washington  above  him.  How  can  it  honor  a 
man  thus  thought  of  by  mankind  to  inscribe  his  name  in  a  two- 
penny show  gallery  along  with  a  number  of  nobodies  that  people 
have  to  ask  about  to  know  that  they  ever  lived?  When  Cato 
was  asked  why  his  statue  did  not  appear  in  the  gallery  of  the 
-statues  of  Romans  thought  at  the  time  to  be  immortal,  he  an- 
swered in  substance  that  he  wished  it  to  be  noted  that  his  statue 
was  not  there.  The  Southern  people  have  that  feeling  about 
this  incident.  Secure  in  his  immortality,  looming  up  upon  the 
world's  horizon  as  a  colossus  around  whose  knees  Grant,  Sher- 
man, Sheridan,  and  Thomas  masquerade  as  pigmies,  how  can  it 
be  of  any  consequence  to  General  Lee's  memory  whether  his 
name  does  or  does  not  appear  in  a  collection  of  names  that  will 
be  totally  forgotten  when  mothers  are  teaching  their  sons  at  their 
knees  that  if  they  would  be  men  to  command  the  esteem  and  rev- 
erence of  their  fellow  men  they  should  set  Robert  E.  Lee  before 
them  as  the  example  to  imitate? 

"And  it  is  in  order  to  remark  here  that  it  is  not  Lee  the  soldier 
who  will  continue  to  grow,  for  he  has  already  reached  the  largest 
possible  proportions  in  that  character.  It  is  Lee  the  man  who 
dwarfs  all  other  men  brought  into  comparison  with  him,  and 
forces  the  verdict  from  ages  as  they  succeed,  that  he  was  the 
most  God-like  man  that  this  world  has  ever  seen 

"Therefore,  say  we,  for  one,  strike  his  name  from  the  tablets 
of  your  Hall  of  Fame.  There  is  nothing  there  to  honor  Lee. 
And  if  the  narrow-minded  bigots  who  carp  at  his  being  there  can 
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not  appreciate  the  honor  which  Lee's  name  confers  upon  them, 
let  his  name  be  withdrawn  that  it  may  blaze  in  the  firmament 
with  his  own  undying  light,  uninterrupted  by  the  petty  screens 
which  the  bigots  would  attempt  to  interpose  between  it  and  the 
admirers  who  dwell  all  over  the  civilized  world." 


RECENT   PHASES   OF   IMMIGRATION. 

FROM  the  last  report  of  the  commissioners  of  immigration  in 
New  York,  it  appears  that  the  character  of  immigration  to 
this  port  has  been  undergoing  considerable  change.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30  there  was  a  large  increase  of  immigrants 
from  Southern  Europe,  Italy  contributing  nearly  ioo.ooo,  and 
Austro-Hungary  90,000  more.  The  number  of  Poles,  Slavs,  and 
Lithuanians  also  shows  increase,  while  the  immigrants  from 
England,  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  and  Germany  are  fewer  than  in 
previous  years.     Says  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  : 

"The  swelling  tide  of  immigrants  from  Southern  Europe  and 
the  Orient  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  their  own  language 
and  not  even  speak  ours,  who  bring  with  them  only  money 
enougli  to  stave  off  starvation  but  a  few  days,  is  a  startling  na- 
tional menace  that  can  not  be  disregarded  with  safety.  .  .  .  The 
percentage  of  illiteracy,  especially  among  the  Italians,  runs  very 
high  and  the  average  amount  of  money  brought  by  each  immigrant 
correspondingly  low.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  lawless 
characters  have  come  in  from  Italy  with  the  knowledge  and 
encouragement  of  the  public  authorities  there,  if  not  their 
aid 

"This  is  a  serious  matter  that  may  well  arrest  public  attention 
and  demand  consideration  from  Congress." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  also  believes  that  the 
danger  is  a  real  one,  and  that  many  of  these  immigrants  from 
Southern  Europe  are  likely  to  fill  American  prisons  and  alms- 
houses. It  calls  upon  "the  sober-minded  men  of  New  York 
City,  who  have  so  much  at  stake,"  to  approach  the  problem  in 
a  scientific  spirit,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  wise  and  careful 
legislation  may  be  necessary.  "The  reformation  of  dangers  and 
abuses  of  this  kind,"  it  says,  "is  a  matter  which  must  engage 
the  attention  of  our  philanthropists  and  public  men  more  and 


more  in  the  years  to  come."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pittsburg 
Post  (Dem.)  points  out  that  "we  have  no  home  supply  of  Amer- 
ican unskilled  labor,"  and  that  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  labor- 
ers do  good  work  in  this  field.  The  Detroit  Tribune  (Rep.)  also 
thinks  that  these  immigrants  can  be  made  good  use  of  in  this 
country,  and  regards  the  Southern  States  as  an  especially  favor- 
able location  for  men  accustomed  to  a  warm  climate.  "When 
they  find  that  the  South  is  making  wonderful  agricultural  prog- 
ress," it  says,  "they  will  begin  to  flock  to  that  region." 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  landing  in  New  York  last 
year  was  over  400,000.  "This  is  a  larger  number  than  has  been 
reported  for  seven  years,"  says  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Rep.), 
and  it  adds : 

"  During  the  seventies  the  number  varied  from  138,000  to  404,- 
000.  The  time  of  the  largest  immigration  was  the  decade  from 
1880  to  1890,  during  which  five  and  a  quarter  million  aliens  en- 
tered the  United  States  at  an  average  rate  of  525,000  a  year. 
The  high-water  mark  was  reached  with  789,000  in  1S82.  After 
1892  there  was  a  steady  decline  to  229,000  in  1898,  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  war.  This  year  has  marked  a  gain  of  nearly  100,000 
over  the  figures  of  the  year  before." 


PRESIDENT  MITCHELL  ON  THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

NOW  that  "the  greatest  victory  ever  achieved  by  organized 
labor,"  as  President  Mitchell  calls  it,  has  been  won  in  the 
anthracite  region,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  leader  who 
began  the  battle  almost  without  an  army,  and  won  it  almost 
without  bloodshed,  thinks  about  it.  When  the  officials  of  the 
union  decided  to  order  the  strike,  only  8,000  of  the  142,000  an- 
thracite mine  employees  were  members  of  the  union  ;  but  the 
leaders  had  "a  firm  hope  and  belief  that  the  rectitude  of  our 
cause  would  create  so  strong  a  strike  sentiment  that  it  would 
sweep  through  the  entire  region  and  involve  every  man  who 
worked  in  the  mines."  How  fully  this  hope  was  realized  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  Practically  all  the  miners  now  belong  to  the 
union,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  such  a  leader  of  men  as  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  proved  himself  to  be  should  consider  such  material 
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benefits  as  an  increase  of  pay  secondary  to  the  great  fact  of  or- 
ganization.    He  says  (in  The  Independent)  : 

"Possibly  the  greatest  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  the  mine- 
workers  as  a  result  of  the  strike  is  the  fact  that  it  has  demon- 
strated the  power  of  united  action  ;  it  has  harmonized  all  the 
divergent  and  diversified  elements  which  compose  the  mining 
population  of  the  anthracite  region  ;  it  has  caused  the  miners  to 
investigate  the  reason  why  all  anthracite  coal  mined  in  America 
is  owned,  produced,  transported,  and  sold  by  a  few  railroad  com- 
panies, the  owners  of  which  are  probably  in  ignorance  of  the  de- 
plorable and  unfortunate  condition  of  the  men  they  employ. 
The  miners  will  want  to  know  why  they  must  live  in  abject  pov- 
erty, reside  in  homes  which  are  unfit  for  human  beings,  when  the 
profits  on  the  sale  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  would 
justify  the  payment  of  at  least  fair  living  wages.  I  have  repeat- 
edly declared  in  public  addresses  that  capital  was  entitled  to  fair 
returns  upon  its  investment ;  but  that  an  institution  which  would 
not  afford  labor  living  wages  for  its  employment  had  no  legiti- 
mate right  to  exist." 

"The  strike  has  been  remarkable,"  he  says,  "in  many  particu- 
lars."    He  continues : 

"Imagine  an  army  of  140,000  men  and  boys,  speaking  at  least 
a  dozen  different  languages,  natives  of  different  countries, 
bringing  with  them  from  the  Old  World  all  the  dissimilar  inter- 
ests, sentiments,  and  customs,  joining  hands  together  in  one 
harmonious,  peaceful  struggle  for  what  they  firmly  believe  to  be 
their  just  rights  ;  and,  acting  as  one  man,  passing  through  a 
strike  of  over  thirty  days'  duration  with,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, no  act  of  lawlessness  being  committed  by  them." 

Some  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  victory  Mr.  Mitchell 
sketches  as  follows : 

"The  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  all  other  branches  of  organ- 
ized labor,  as  a  result  of  the  successful  termination  of  our  strike, 
will  be  so  far-reaching  as  to  prove  almost  incalculable.  Hereto- 
fore merchants  in  mining  towns  have  handled  non-union-made 
goods  exclusively.  With  the  growth  of  our  union  the  miners 
will  demand,  in  purchasing  their  supplies,  that  all  products  must 
bear  the  label  of  organized  labor.  The  consequence  will  be  that 
in  the  cigar,  tobacco,  shoe,  hat,  garment,  and  other  industries 
there  will  be  the  greatest  possible  activity  because  of  the  in- 
creased demand  from  the  miners  for  their  products.  Wages  will 
naturally  have  an  upward  tendency  because  of  this  fact ;  and 


with  increased  wages  the  standard  of  citizenship  will  be  raised 
to  a  higher  plane,  and  the  world  will  be  happier.  Labor  omnia 
vincit. " 


SHOULD   COLLEGES  ACCEPT   ILL-GOTTEN 

GIFTS? 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  was  aroused  in  the  press  a  few 
months  ago  by  circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  donation  of  $100,000  to  Wellesley  College.  At  the 
time  this  gift  was  offered,  a  memorial  signed  by  Miss  Vida  D. 
Scudder,  professor  of  English  literature  at  Wellesley,  and  by 
seventeen  other  members  of  the  faculty,  was  addressed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  college,  requesting  that  inquiry  be  made  into  the 
business  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  order  that 
assurance  might  be  obtained  of  the  propriety  of  accepting  such  a 
gift.  The  trustees  accepted  the  donation,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  their  decision  was  influenced  by  the  memorial.  Miss 
Scudder  offered  to  resign  her  professorship  if  the  acceptance  of 
the  gift  should  in  any  way  hamper  her  freedom  of  expression, 
but  she  was  assured  by  the  president  of  the  college  that  she 
should  have  perfect  liberty  in  that  respect.  A  conference  which 
was  held  in  an  obscure  parish  house  in  Boston,  while  the  matter 
was  still  pending,  but  which  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
Wellesley  incident,  was  attended  by  President  Eliot,  Prof. 
John  Graham  Brooks,  and  other  representatives  of  several  New- 
England  colleges.  Bishop  Potter  presided,  and  the  question  of 
the  acceptance  of  "  tainted  wealth  "  by  colleges  was  discussed,  but 
no  resolutions  were  adopted.  These  facts  cast  some  light  upon 
an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  written 
by  Miss  Scudder,  regarding  the  problems  involved  in  this  expe- 
rience at  Wellesley.     She  says  : 

"No  one  questions  that  the  mammoth  fortunes  which  are  com- 
ing to  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  American  life  are  sometimes 
made  by  methods  which  are  cruel  if  not  technically  dishonest, 
methods  pushed  perilously  near  the  limits  of  what  even  the  crude 
conscience  expressed  in  common  law  considers  legitimate — 
pushed  some  say,  tho  the  fact  can  rarely  be  proved,  beyond 
those  limits.  Wealth  exists  which  has  been  piled  together  by 
means  unscrupulous  and  unchristian.     It  stands  in  the  public 
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mind  as  a  symbol  of  unrestrained  self-seeking  and  greed  ;  it  has 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  left  behind  its  shining  heaps  a  ravaged 
desert  track  of  despair.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  owners  of  money  of  this  kind  to  spend  lavishly  on  works 
of  public  utility,  on  the  endowment  of  churches,  charities,  uni- 
versities. It  is  a  paradoxical  situation.  With  the  one  hand,  the 
owner  of  such  wealth  thrusts  his  competitors  into  the  abyss  of 
commercial  ruin,  or  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor  :  with  the  other, 
he  hands  the  resultant  gain  to  the  Christian  institutions  of  the 
land,  which  gratefully  accept  it,  and  rise  to  chant  the  paean  of 
democracy  triumphant. " 

The  view  is  sometimes  taken  that  ethical  scrutiny  of  the 
sources  of  wealth  is  wholly  uncalled  for,  on  the  ground  that  the 
use  sanctifies  the  gift,  and  that  the  endowment  of  churches  and 
colleges  is  so  important  that  money  should  be  accepted  without 
question  from  any  source.  On  the  other  hand,  some  contend 
that  even  an  inconsiderable  degree  of  popular  odium  attached  to 
money  should  make  a  Christian  institution  shrink  from  accept- 
ing it.  Miss  Scudder  attempts  to  find  middle  ground  between 
these  two  extreme  conclusions.     She  declares  : 

"There  are  two  broad,  positive  reasons  why  churches  and  col- 
leges should  at  least  exercise  far  more  caution  than  they  have 
been  doing  of  late  in  the  acceptance  of  proffered  gifts. 

"  First,  to  ignore  a  scruple  is  to  help  suppress  it.  Every  in- 
stitution which  accepts  without  explanation  money  under  suspi- 
cion or  indictment  weakens  the  awakening  demand  for  ethical 
scrutiny  of  the  sources  of  wealth.  .  .  .  The  church  and  the  uni- 
versity, standing  as  they  do  for  the  subjugation  of  the  gross  auto- 
matic instincts  of  the  race  by  conscience  and  reason,  are  our 
most  safe  and  natural  guides  ;  and  ill  betides  the  country  where 
they  hold  the  rear  rather  than  the  van.  The  attitude  of  self-jus- 
tification in  which  certain  institutions  find  themselves  to-day  is 
in  itself  a  grave  public  misfortune.  For  a  college  or  church 
which  accepts  questionable  money  as  a  matter  of  course  injures 
far  more  than  itself.  It  stifles  the  breath  of  new  life  in  our  civi- 
lization, and  the  higher  its  standing  and  the  stronger  its  influence 
the  more  fatally  does  it  effect  this  end. 

"Another  reason,  equally  practical,  equally  cogent,  should  im- 
pose caution  in  the  acceptance  of  money,  the  danger  lest  our  col- 
leges forfeit  the  respect  of  the  people.  .  .  .  No  one  can  move 
among  working  people  in  an  informal  and  intimate  fashion  with- 
out realizing  how  entirely  they  lack  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  our  academic  life,  how  honest  and  sincere  is  the  scorn  with 
which  they  view  it.  It  is  said  by  the  head  worker  of  one  of  the 
largest  settlements  in  New  York,  that  economic  argument  with 
the  clever  young  .Socialists  of  the  East  Side  is  rendered  useless 
by  their  contempt  for  the  traditions  she  represents  and  the  au- 
thorities she  cites.  '  Of  course  Professor  This  and  Professor 
That  hold  such  views  ;  they  have  salaries  to  draw, '  is  the  con- 
stant rejoinder.  ...  If  the  great  throng  of  the  unprivileged 
come  to  distrust  the  centers  whence  these  unifying  forces  should 
proceed,  and  to  view  them  as  class  institutions,  where  is  our 
hope  for  the  future?  Better  than  this,  let  poverty  be  the  portion 
of  our  colleges,  as  it  has  been  the  portion  of  some  of  the  strong- 
est centers  of  intellectual  life  that  the  world  has  known." 

Miss  Scudder  ventures  the  hope  that  the  college  which  sets  the 
example  of  rigid  honesty  may  benefit  thereby  even  pecuniarily. 
"It  is  conceivable,"  she  says,  "that  the  first  institution  to  refuse 
an  offer  of  ill-gotten  money  might  draw  to  itself  students  from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Countless  eager  contribu- 
tions from  the  modest  means  of  many  might  flow  in  upon  it,  and 
bring  within  its  reach  those  riches  which  it  had  shown  itself 
strong  to  do  without."     She  concludes: 

"There  is  no  duty  before  the  academic  and  religious  world  in 
America  more  pressing  than  the  duty  of  strengthening  the  de- 
mand that  method;-  of  acquiring  wealth  come  wholly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  moral  sense.  There  is  no  opportunity  more  sig- 
nificant, more  in  danger  of  closing  forever,  than  the  opportunity 
of  convincing  the  public  at  large,  by  definite  sacrifice  of  worldly 
advantage,  if  need  be,  that  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country, 
as  represented  by  its  organized  centers,  is  disinterested,  honest, 
and  free." 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  this  connection  the  report  that 


Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  declined  a  gift  to  that 
institution  not  long  ago  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  but  re- 
quested that  the  donation  be  made  to  some  hospital,  or  other 
public  institution,  whose  function  was  other  than  that  of  impart- 
ing education  and  molding  public  opinion. 


THE     FACTORY     AS    AN    ELEMENT    IN    SOCIAL 

LIFE. 

O  ECENT  criminal  acts  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  have  had  the 
-^  *■  effect  of  bringing  into  prominence  some  of  the  blackest 
features  of  life  in  factory  towns.  The  reverse  side  of  the  picture 
is  presented  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  a  recent  paper  read  by  him 
before  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
Washington.  He  protests  against  the  idea  that  "the  factory 
creates  ignorance,  vice,  and  low  tendencies."  "It  does  bring  to- 
gether a  large  body  of  comparatively  ignorant  persons,"  he  says  ; 
"it  congregates  these  persons  into  one  community,  and  hence  the 
results  of  ignorance  and  of  lower  standards  of  life  become  clearly 
apparent  because  of  the  concentration.  Before  the  concentra- 
tion, the  ignorance  existed  precisely  the  same,  but  was  diffused 
and  hence  not  apparent."     He  continues  : 

"We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  sweating  system,  and  the 
popular  idea  is  that  the  sweating  system  is  the  product  of  mod- 
ern industrial  conditions.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  remnant  of 
the  old  industrial  system.  It  is  the  old  hand  system  prior  to  the 
establisment  of  the  factory.  Just  as  fast  as  the  sweatshops  are 
developed  into  the  factory  and  brought  under  the  laws  which  re- 
late to  factory  regulation,  just  so  rapidly  is  the  sweating  system 
being  eliminated.  The  only  cure  is  to  make  of  the  sweat-shop 
the  factory.  The  social  life  of  sweaters  can  be  improved  only  by 
lifting  them  to  the  grade  of  factory  operatives. 

"  We  sometimes  hear  of  the  immorality  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives. I  have  no  doubt  that  immorality  exists  among  factory 
operatives,  the  same  as  it  exists  in  Fifth  avenue,  and  every- 
where else  on  earth  where  men  and  women  are  found,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  exists  in  any  greater  proportion  in  the  factory 
than  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
immoral  lives  are  less  frequent  among  the  factory  population 
than  among  any  other  class  in  the  community,  and  investiga- 
tions, and  extensive  ones  at  that,  in  this  country  and  abroad 
teach  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  charge  that  the  factory 
breeds  immorality  among  women  is  not  true,  and  can  not  be  sus- 
tained by  any  facts  that  have  ever  been  collected." 

Colonel  Wright  claims  that  the  factory  in  this  country  has  ever 
been  a  civilizing  influence  among  the  operatives,  "reaching 
down  to  the  lower  strata  of  society  and  lifting  them  up  to  a 
higher  standard."  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  factory  opera- 
tives of  to-day  do  not  compare,  in  physique  and  intelligence, 
with  the  New  England  workers  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  change  is 
largely  due  to  the  character  of  immigration.  When  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  girls  were  forced  out  of  the  factories,  they  were 
crowded  not  downward,  but  into  higher  callings,  for  "they  be- 
came the  wives  of  foremen  and  superintendents,  teachers  in  the 
common  schools,  clerks  in  stores  and  counting-rooms,  and  lost 
nothing  whatever  by  their  life  and  services  in  the  factory."  The 
Irish  girls  who  took  their  places  were  in  turn  displaced  by  French- 
Canadians,  Swedes,  Greeks,  etc.,  and  each  nationality,  declares 
Colonel  Wright,  was  benefited  by  its  experience  within  the  fac- 
tory walls.     He  adds : 

"The  establishment  of  the  textile  factory  in  the  South  led  to 
the  employment  of  a  body  of  native  people,  those  born  and  bred 
in  the  South,  popularly  known  as  the  poor  whites,  who  up  to  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  cotton  factories  had  lived  a  precarious  ex- 
istence. To-day  these  people  are  furnishing  the  textile  factories 
of  the  Southern  States  with  a  class  of  operatives  not  surpassed  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  The  poor  whites  are  now  able  to  educate 
their  children,  to  bring  them  up  in  a  way  which  was  never  possi- 
ble to  them  before,  and  thus  are  gradually  and  with  more  or  less 
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rapidity  becoming  not  only  a  desirable  but  a  valuable  element  in 
southern  population. 

"The  experience  in  the  South  is  simply  that  of  other  localities 
whether  in  this  country  or  in  England.  The  factory  means  edu- 
cation, enlightenment,  and  an  intellectual  development  utterly 
impossible  without  it-I  mean  to  a  class  of  people  who  could  not 
reach  these  things  in  any  other  way.  It  is  an  element  in  social 
lite.  By  its  educational  influences  it  is  constantly  lift  in*  the 
people  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade. " 


549 


fair' 


THE   NATION'S  GROWTH. 

A  LTHO  the  census  report,  giving  a  population  of  76,295  220 
in  the  United  States,  shows  the  smallest  ratio  of  increase 
(20.96  per  cent.)  for  any  decade  since  the  census-taking  began 
the  total  is  large  enough  to  call  forth  many  expressions  of  grati- 
fication. Sir  Robert  Giffen,  the  noted  statistician  of  the  London 
Board  of  Trade,  said  in  an  address  in  Manchester,  England,  a 
few  days  ago : 

"If  we  consider  that  an  empire  like  that  of  Britain  had  its 
strength  rather  diminished  than  increased  by  the  possession  of 
territories  like  India,  then  the  United  States,  having  a  larger 
European  population  than  that  of  the  British  empire,  might  be 
considered  the  most  powerful  state  in  the  world,  as  far  as  popu- 
lation and  resources  were  concerned.     No  doubt  Russia  had  a 

Tlh\aTJ  P°pulation'  but  the  inferiority  of  the  units  was  so 
great  that  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States  was  not  in  ques- 
tion Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  all  grown 
while  France  and  Austria  had  by  comparison  remained  station- 
ary, so  that  now  the  great  world  powers  are  four  only,  the  United 
States,  Bnta.n,  Russia,  and  Germany,  with  Prance  a  doubtful 

And  the  London  Express  says : 

"That  the  least  among  the  nations  in  point  of  numbers  should 
have  grown  to  such  an  extent  should  be  a  matter  of  consolation 
to  hose  among  us  who  have  from  time  to  time  thought  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  yellow  peril  coming  to  pass.  To  set  all 
doubt  at  rest  we  have  only  to  recall  that  during  the  past  century 
the  United  States  has  increased  its  population  by  thirtv-one 
times!  J 

And  it  is  not  in  numbers  alone  that  the  United  States  excels 
observes  the  New  York  World: 


of  voters  ready  to  accept  without  question  the  result  of  a 
election  for  President." 

In  the  development  of  material  wealth,  too,  the  record  of  the 
American  people  in  the  last  decade  has  been  remarkable.     Dr 
L.   G.   Powers,  the  chief  statistician  of  the  census,  said,  in  an 
address  in  Washington  last  week  : 

"The  present  census,  when  completed,  will  unquestionably 
show  that  the  visible  material  wealth  in  this  country  now  has  a 
value  of  ninety  billion  dollars.  This  is  an  addition  since  rSqo  of 
twenty-fire  billion  dollars.  This  sum  added  to  our  national 
wealth  in  the  last  decade,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  savings  of  our 


States  and  Territories  in  Order  of  Increase  in  the  Last 

Decade. 


New  York 1,266,445 

Pennsylvania ^^ 

"ln°1S 995,'99 

Pexas 813,305 

Massachusetts 566,403 

°hi° 485,229 

^mneTSOta 447,7oi 

New  Jersey 43S^6 

'.1SSOUn 4,7,933 

Wisconsin 3g0i4z6 

^eor&ia 378,o76 

Iowa 

Oklahoma  Territory 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Alabama 

Kentucky  

California 

North  Carolina 

Louisiana 


339,933 
330,484 

325,893 
323.959 
315,680 
288,539 
275,374 
274,045 
.263,040 


Mississippi 261,772 

Tennessee 2-5i20_ 

Virginia 198,204 

West  Virginia Io6)Io6 

South  Carolina 189,163 

Arkansas i83!38s 


Washington V&Uf&. 

Connecticut l62)OQ7 

Indian  Territory ,--  ... 

-.,  .        ,  J         *5:>,745 

Maryland ,4?  ..6 

fTlorida 137,120 

North  Dakota I31,62Q 

Colorado 126.945 

Montana IOO>384 

STT'Vv  •. 9Q-765 

Rhode  Island 0,  _._ 

Idaho _.    .,„ 

T.„   ,  73,089 

TLTtah 67lI88 

Hawaii 640„ 

South  Dakota 6li8oQ 

District  cf  Columbia 48-26 

Kansas .'  42,'400 

Arizona  Territory.  ,,  „,o 

Aew  .Mexico  Territory 

New  Hampshire 

^ine: ....".'."!.'....   33.280- 

^  yarning 31,826- 

Delaware 16,242 

^laska 12,000 

^mont r,.2Ig. 

Nebraska oggi 

Nevada  (decrease) 


37,247 
35,058' 


5,092 


'In    no    other 


country    are    there    so    many    school-houses 
churches    newspapers,  railroads,   telegraphs,   telephones,   hospi- 
tals, bath-tubs,  and  other  indices  of  a  high  standard  of  civiliza- 


States 


New  York 7,268,009 

Pennsylvania 6,301.365 

^'n0,S 4,82x,55o 

?,hl°--: 4,157,545 

}',ssoun 3,107,117 

?/'xas-- 3,048,8.8 

Massachusetts 2,805,346 

J?d!a.na 2,516,463 

TMich,san 2,4.9,782 

Iowa.  _        o 

,. 2,251,829 

':eoreia 2,2.6,329 

^.intUCk.y 2,,47,I74 

U  sconsin 2,068.963 

rennessee 2,022,723 

Worth  Carolina 1,891,992 

New  Jersey 1,883,669 

l!r*inia ''854,i84 

Alabama 1,828.697 

Minnesota 

Mppi 

California 

v.  „  ',405,033 

Kansas...  .    c       c 

■»      .  .     ',469,496 

South  Carolina t 

A/kansa* ..3.1564 

Roland J8   ^ 


and  Territories  in  Order  of  Population. 

Nebraska ,,068,90! 

West  Virginia 958)000 

908.355 

694,366 


539,7oo 
528,542 
517,672 


413,532 
4", 588 


•'-75', 395 
',55', 372 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Colorado  . . . 

Florida 

Washington 

Rhode  Island "^,s,'S's6 

Oregon  

New  Hampshire 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma  Territory 398,245 

Indian  Territory. . .". 39,'96o 

yermont 343.64' 

North  Dakota 3I0iO4O 

District  of  Columbia  27r  7js 

Utah 

Montana 

New  Mexico  Territory 
Delaware 


•  276,565 
.    243,289 

•  '93,777 
184,735 

Idaho    .61.77, 

Hawaii 

Arizona  Territory 

Wyoming ' 92;.3 

Alaska  (estimated) 

Nevada 


people  in  that  period.  They  were  the  savings  of  a  people  who- 
were  better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  than  any  equal  number  o£ 
human  beings  in  any  other  land  or  time,  and  vet  it  is  a  saving 
greater  than  all  the  people  of  the  western  continent  had  been 
J;,'0™,  the  discovery  of  Columbus  to  the  breaking  out 

of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  saving  which  represents  more  houses 
and  buildings,  more  furniture  in  the  home,  more  implements  and 
machinery  to  assist  man  in  his  work,  more  and  better  means  of 
communication,  more  good  clothes,  good  books,  and  personal 
adornment  than  the  entire  race  had  saved  during  all  the  count- 
less  ages  of  struggles  from  Adam  to  the  declaration  of  our  Amer- 
ican independence."  er 

Passing  from  a  view  of  the  country's  growth  as  a  whole  to  a 
more  particular  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  different  sec- 
tions, one  finds  some  interesting  facts.  To  quote  from  the  New 
\  ork  Jour un/  of  Commerce : 

"The .«.!    striking  fact  as  to  the  distribution  of  population 
which  the  figures  just  made  public  disclose  is  the  check  expe- 
rienced by  the  entire  West  from  Ohio  to  the  Pacific  coast      The 
really  new  part  of  the  country  had  been  growing  so  fast  from  the 
.me  that  the  disbanded  armies  of  the  Civil  Waf  marched  into  it 

p'V  HP?°l  aCqT!red  the  klea'  m,t  ahva-vs  «>ntradicted  h.  the 
Last  that  its  growth  was  to  be  maintained  till  it  was  practically 
the  United  States,  and  the  old  Union,  the  Eastern  and  sS 
eastern  States,  were  mere  dependencies.  In  the  past  ten  vears 
the  growth  of  population  has  been  greater  relatively  and  abso- 
lutely ,n  the  Northeastern  States  than  in  the 
of  the  West 


imperial   States 


,54,00, 
122,212 


44.000 
42,334 


t'on.  I,,  no  other  country  are  there  so  many  educated,  intelli- 
gent refined,  healthy,  and  self-respecting  'men,  women,  and 
children  bearing  voluntary  and  unswerving  allegiance  to  one 
common  government.     In   no  other  country  are  there  15  000000 


"The  far  West  also  shows  a  smaller  absolute  as  well  as  rela- 
te growth   than   in  the  previous  decade.     Taking  everything 
from  the  D    ...  as  to  the  pacific_  and  fn)m  ^^        HJttung 

and  New  Mexico,  the  relative  growth  of  population    has  been 

been  1,000,823  against  i,26ol5r6  in  the  precious  ten  years 

TheSouth  Atlantic  makes  relatively  a  better  showing  than 

he  Northwest  .  ,t  gamed  18  per  cent,  as  against   16  per  cent,  in 

the  previous  decade,  and   the  South  Central  States,  which  take 

m  everything  south  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Alabama  westward 
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and  include  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  gained  25  per  cent,  as  against 


[November,  10,  1900 


widely  believed,  will  justify  their  admission  to  statehood,  while      () 
the   decrease   of    Nevada's    population  to  less  than   43.000   has       is 


there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  rainfall  to  do  away  with  need  of 

irrigation.     What  is  said  of  oranges  is  probably  true  of  lemons 

and  olives.     Potatoes,  onions,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  truck  grow 

The  size  of  the  population  in  Oklahoma  and  in  Arizona,  it  is  hfi  test  vapidity  and  in  great  abundance.     The  raising 

f  cattle  and  horses  can  also  be  conducted  very  profitably  m  the 
sland.     The  grazing  is  excellent,  the  grass  being  always  m  con- 
dition from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 

"  Many  important  enterprises  are  under  consideration.  Immi- 
grants are  pouring  into  the  island,  especially  from  Spam.  1  hese 
immigrants  are  mostly  from  the  Northern  provinces,  and  are  a 
hardy    industrious  race  of  people  and  will  make  good  citizens 

"As  to  the  climatic  conditions  existing  in  Cuba,  it  may  be 
safelv  said  that  one  can  live  there  with  as  much  comfort  as  in 
anv  of  our  Southern  States,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  the  recon- 
struction and  development  of  the  island  progress  the  prevalent 
diseases  will  largely  disappear. 

"Yellow  fever,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  is  not.  after  all.  so 
much  to  be  feared  as  is  popularly  supposed,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  in  a  few  years,  with  careful  attention  to  san- 
itation and  careful  isolation  of  the  diseased,  Cuba  can  be  made 
as  safe  for  the  European  as  Jamaica  is  to-day.     It  can  not  be 


called  out  some  disparaging  remarks  "  Nevada  will  have  to  put 
on  the  brakes,"  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  "or  some  ad- 
joining States  will  be  trying  to  annex  her."  Seventeen  of  the 
wards  in  Chicago  have  each  a  larger  population  than  Nevada, 
and  three  of  these  have  each  twice  as  large  a  population,  so  that 
many  a  Chicago  alderman  represents  more  people  than  are  rep- 
resented by  both  of  the  United  States  Senators  from  Nevada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  other  principal 
countries  of  the  world,  as  given  in  the  World  Almanac  for  1900: 


41,827,700 
402,680,000 

38.517,975 
52,279,901 


Austria-Hungary 

China 

France 

Germany y;"V" 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 287223431 

India  (British) "•■        '^g,. 

Italy 
Japan 


stamped  out  at  once,  nor 


is  its  removal  the  work  of  a  single 


41,089,940 
128.932,173 


Russia ■'"!"'.!".!!".. 17,550,216 


Spain 
Turkey 


33.555,787 


Here  is  our  record  of  population  since  1790 


Year 
J79° 


Population. 

3>929.2I4 

^800  .'. 5.308,483 

1810 7,239.88i 

,820 9,633,822 


1830 


.12,866,020 


,840 17,069,453 

!85o 23,191,876 

i860 31.443-321 

,870 38,558,371 

!88o 5o.i55,783 

1S90 63,060,756 


1900. 


.76,295,220 


Per  cent 

of 

increase. 

increase. 

1,379,269 

35  10 

i,93J,398 

36.38 

2,393,941 

33-°7 

3,232,198 

33-55 

4.203,433 

32.67 

6,122.423 

35-87 

8,251,445 

35-58 

7,115,050 

22.63 

11,597.412 

3008 

12,913,973 

25-75 

13,225,464 

20.96 

"The  presence  of  yellow  fever  this  year  in  Cuba,  and  espe- 
cially in  Havana,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  number  of  Span- 
ish immigrants  who  are  arriving  on  every  steamer,  nearly  all  of 
them  being  non-immunes." 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  of  General  Wood's  article  that 
"there  is  no  reason  for  suspecting  General  Wood  of  putting  on 
rose-colored  glasses  for  his  official  tours.  He  isn't  that  sort  of 
man  He  sees  the  difficulties  of  a  situation  first  and  the  '  grow- 
ing prospects  '  last.  That's  why  his  report  on  the  Cuba  of  to-day 
will  find  itself  read  and  credited." 


GEN     LEONARD   WOOD   ON    CONDITIONS   IN 

CUBA. 
TTENTION  is  directed  to  Cuba  again  by  the  island's  con- 
A  stitutional  convention,  which  began  its  work  on  Monday 
In  view  of  this  important  gathering,  an  article  by  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  in  last  Saturday's  issue  of  Collier's  Weekly^ is  of  timely 
interest,  especially  his  statement  that  "  the  reports  of  discontent, 
hatred  of  Americans,  and  suspicion  of  the  intentions  of  the 
American  Government,  which  are  so  often  seen  in  the  press,  are 
absolutely  incorrect.  Cuba  is  profoundly  tranquil  and  rapidly 
becoming  very  prosperous. "     He  says,  too  : 

"The  American  army,  through  its  officers,  has  been  one  of  the 
neatest  factors  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  country,  and  ,1  the 
feestab  ishmentof  the  present  civil  government  the  officers  have 
ike  ,  early  every  line  of  work  with  singular  ability  and  un- 
gues" Ae  history  of  their  work  in  Cuba  is  free  from  scan- 
^a  .a  will  always  stand  to  their  credit.  At  present,  the  army 
fs  practically  removed  from  any  active  participation  in  civil  af- 
f  u  The  relations  between  the  soldiers  and  people  are  friendly 

and  disorders  are  extremely  infrequent,  and  such  as  do  occur  are 
only  small  disputes  of  a  personal  character. 

General  Wood  ranks  the  improvement  in  the  school  system  as 
the  greatest  advance  that  has  been  made  in  Cuban  affairs  since 
the  war  but  chronicles  also  some  decided  advances  in  material 
affairs  '  The  island,  he  declares,  has  been  "reconstructed  agri- 
culturally "  and  is  -on  the  high  road  to  prosperity."  He  goes  on  . 
..Ik„OW  of  no  land  where   young  men  of  moderate  capital  and 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

WHAT  China  needs  is  a  Chinese  exclusion  act.—  Wr.  Dooley. 

T„E  Constitution  may  or  may  not  follow  the  flag,   but  the  office-seeker 
almost  gets  there  ahead  of  it.— Puck. 

This  game  of  punishing  the  Chinese  officials  seems  to   be  a  case  of  heads 
we  win,  tails  they  lose.-  The  Huff  ah  Express. 

J  1  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  heathen  Chinese  have  not  been  reading  the 
despatches  from  Paterson,  N.  J.-7*f  B  ashington  Post. 

„,  nation   is  big  enough  now   to  pay  some  attention  to^the  quality 


Tin 


-The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


rather  than  the  quantity  of  its  inhabitants, 

lent  that  the  miners  are  now  going  to 


my  spirit  of  ™^™-^-^r.-Tke  PMadeipkia  Tunes. 

times  adds  to  his  burden 
bly  appropriating  Aw  burden.— i'uek. 


work  to  make  it  hot  for  som 
1  1    must  be  confessed  that 
by  holding  up  the  Other  Man  and  forci 


■  must  be  confessed  that  the  White  Man  somet 


industry  have  a  better  chance  than   in    Cuba 


The   possibilities 

r"  been  even  appreciated 

Granges  o'f  the  fineft  flavor  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 

without  anv  care.      With   proper  cultivation  the  possibilities  in 

is     he    a  e    apparently  'limitless.      Frosts   are    unknown,   and 


J.    BULL 


"lis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Ti  ibiinc 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MAX    MULLER. 

rPHE  death  of  Prof.  Friedrich  Max  Miiller,  who  was  not  only 
A  the  most  widely  known  of  English  orientalists  but  one  of 
most  widely  loved  scholars  in  Europe,  was  not  unexpected.  Al- 
tho  to  some  extent  he  had  outlived  his  reputation  as  a  student  of 
comparative  philology  and  religion,  it  appears  likely  that  his 
really  great  work  in  behalf  of  popularizing  these  subjects,  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will  always  be  remembered  with 
gratitude. 

The  Springfield  Republican  gives  the  following  sketch  of  his 
career : 

"  He  was  born  at  Dessau,  in  Anhalt,  December  6,  1823.  It  is 
stated  in  the  encyclopedias  that  in  iSso'he  took  one  of  his  Chris- 
tian names  as  his  surname  '  ;  and  thus  his  name  is  hyphenated 


FRIFDRITH   MAX   MULLER. 
(After  lithograph  by  Will  Rothenstein., 

as  Max-Muller,  tho  we  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  wrote  his 
name  with  the  hyphen.  At  Leipsic  and  Berlin  his  studies  were 
Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  comparative  philology,  and  philos- 
ophy; and  his  first  literary  work  was  a  translation  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  Hitopaclesa,  a  collection  of  Hindu  fables.  When 
in  1S45  he  was  busy  in  further  Sanskrit  studies,  preparing  his 
translation  of  the  Rigveda  and  its  collateral  books,  he  visited 
England  to  collate  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the 
East  India  house.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen,  then  Prussian  minis- 
ter to  England,  persuaded  him  to  take  up  his  home  in  that  coun- 
try, and  prevailed  upon  the  East  India  Company  to  publish  at 
their  expense  the  first  edition  of  the  Rigveda.  So  in  1848  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Oxford.  The  result  was  his  capture  by  the 
university,  and  his  rapid  advancement  by  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees and  positions  ;  in  1858  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  having  been  two  years  a  curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library  ; 
and  from  1865  to  1867  he  was  Oriental  librarian  in  that  founda- 
tion ;  in  1868  the  university  founded  a  new  professorship  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  in  the  statute  of  foundation  he  was  named 
first  professor.  The  University  of  Strasburg  in  1872  elected  him 
professor  of  Sanskrit,  but  he  declined,  tho  he  gave  there  some 
courses  of  lectures  for  which  he  refused  to  accept  pay  ;  the  uni- 
versity then  founded  a  triennial  prize  for  Sanskrit  scholarship  in 
recognition  of  his  services.  In  1S75,  his  affection  for  Germany 
•  was  strong  enough  to  lead  him  to  resign  his  professorship  ;  but 
Oxford  could  not  spare  him,  and  he  remained,  holding  the  same 
chair,  and  employing  many  years  in  editing  a  series  of  transla- 
tions of  the  '  Sacred   Books  of  the   East';  the  noted  scholar,  A. 


H.  Sayce,  being  appointed  deputy  professor  in  1875,  and  retain- 
ing that  position  until  1890.  The  series  mentioned  has  reached 
the  number  of  forty-five  volumes." 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  who  speaks  of  him 
as  " Maximilian  Friedrich  Miiller."  gives  the  following  estimate 
of  Miiller' s  scientific  standing.     He  says  : 

"The  theory  with  which  Max  Miiller  is  most  closely  associated 
in  the  public  mind,  the  theory  that  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages must  be  looked  for  in  Central  Asia,  no  longer  commends 
itself  to  most  students  of  the  subject.  The  position  which  he 
took  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  language  to  thought  is  also 
discredited.  In  the  controversy  between  Max  Miiller  and  the 
late  Professor  Whitney,  of  Yale  University,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  former  was  worsted  by  the  latter.  While,  how- 
ever, the  praise  bestowed  upon  Miiller  should  be  thus  qualified, 
he  undoubtedly  deserves  at  the  hands  of  both  Englishmen  and 
Americans  the  high  honor  that  belongs  to  a  pioneer  in  useful 
studies  and  important  lines  of  research.  But  for  his  example 
and  the  stimulus  imparted  by  his  effective  gift  of  exposition,  it 
is  probable  that  the  attention  now  paid  by  British  and  American 
universities  to  Sanskrit  and  its  daughter  languages  and  to  the 
science  of  comparative  philology  would  have  been  postponed  for 
many  years." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"  In  this  decade  have  died  three  men  who,  born  in  the  twenties 
within  five  years  of  each  other,  have  occupied,  each  in  his  own 
field,  the  same  relative  position  in  respect  of  science  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  general  public  on  the  other.  Tyndall,  Huxley, 
and  Miiller  for  half  a  century  represented  to  the  world  at  large 
the  oracles  of  their  respective  fields  of  knowledge.  Yet  none  of 
the  three  held  this  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  inner  circle  of  sci- 
entific workers,  who,  indeed,  recognize  no  oracle,  and  judge  their 
colleagues  exclusively  on  technical  grounds.   .  .   . 

"  But  the  master  of  a  generation  ago  can  not  be  dismissed  with- 
out the  meed  of  praise  due  to  his  ability  and  to  the  work  actually 
accomplished  by  him.  It  is  true  that  he  [Miiller]  was  at  his  best 
as  an  interpreter.  His  unrivaled  style,  his  enthusiasm,  his  elo- 
quence in  a  domain  distinguished  for  arid  research,  made  him  and 
his  field  known  to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  interest 
in  the  line  which  he  represented.  But  is  this  a  slight  thing? 
There  are  many  who  owe  to  Midler's  magnetism  the  first  impulse 
to  tread  in  the  path  which  he  opened  for  them  ;  many  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  sneer,  and  yet  have  him  to  thank  for  the 
ability  to  do  so.  In  a  word,  Miiller,  even  as  a  middle-man  be- 
tween the  inner. shrine  and  the  outer  world,  deserves  well  of  two 
generations.  In  his  matured  strength  he  was  an  inspiration, 
and  he  has  always  aided  his  chosen  science  by  his  poetic  insight 
and  suggestiveness,  even  when  the  cause  for  which  he  fought 
was  wrong.  Regarded  solely  from  the  material  side,  the  .benefit 
he  has  conferred  upon  Sanskrit  studies  in  winning  means  for 
others  as  well  as  for  himself  to  prosecute  their  labors,  is  not  a 
small  item  in  the  score  of  good  he  must  have  entered  to  his 
credit." 


SHOULD    LITERARY    MEN    MARRY? 

SUCH  is  the  startling  question  lately  addressed  by  some  rash 
man  to  an  English  ladies'  journal.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Haddon, 
in.  The  Argosy,  who  undertakes  to  answer  the  question  with 
more  or  less  seriousness,  does  not  tell  us,  however,  what  reply 
the  lady  readers  themselves  made  to  the  query.     He  says  ; 

"According  to  Schopenhauer,  who  could  not  live  even  with  his 
mother,  the  yoke  of  marriage 'hinders  the  production  of  great 
works  '  ;  but  one  fancies  that  somehow  a  good  many  great  works 
have  come  to  us  from  men  who  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
frain from  giving  hostages  to  fortune.  Of  course  the  admission 
has  to  be  frankly  made  that  literary  people,  geniuses  especially, 
have  often  been  unfortunate  in  their  matrimonial  experiences. 
Dryden,  who  wanted  his  wife  to  be  a  calendar,  so  that  he  might 
exchange  her  every  year  for  a  new  one,  is  no  uncommon  exam- 
ple of  the  genus  irritabile  sipping  the  wormwood  when  he 
thought  only  to  have  drained  the  honey.  But  the  genus  irrita- 
bile has  himself  to  blame  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.     For 
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one  thing,  he  seldom  makes  a  wise  choice.  Indeed,  so  much  is 
-  the  case  that  you  find  the  world  in  general  regarding  it  al- 
most as  in  itself  an  evidence  of  genius  when  a  clever  man  makes 
a  blunder  in  matrimony.  Generally  speaking,  your  genius  is  far 
too  ideal  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  matrimonial  question  before 
taking  the  lover's  leap.  As  Romeo  puts  it,  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  philosophy  unless  philosophy  can  make  him  a  Juliet. 
That,  of  course,  is  all  very  well,  all  very  delightful,  in  the  hal- 
cyon  days  of  courtship — presuming  that  men  of  genius  do  court 
— but  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  the  little  cares  and  wor- 
ries of  domestic  life  begin  to  be  felt,  and  the  man  of  genius  dis- 
covers that  he  has  not  married  an  angel.  Then,  like  Burns,  he 
may  spend  his  evenings  out ;  or,  like  Shakespeare,  take  himself 
off  entirely,  leaving  the  erstwhile  angel  to  shift  for  herself.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  sometimes  think  that  the  great  difficulty 
with  the  majority  of  literary  men  and  their  wives  is  that  they 
see  far  too  much  of  each  other.  The  merchant,  the  clerk,  the 
carpenter,  all  classes  of  business  men  go  out  to  their  work  in  the 
morning  and  perhaps  do  not  return  until  night.  The  literary 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  does  his  work  at  home.  In  this  way  he 
comes  to  share  in  most  of  the  home  worries.  If  the  boiler  bursts, 
or  the  baby  chokes  itself,  or  the  maid  smashes  a  favorite  vase,  or 
the  tax-gatherer  calls,  the  husband  is  sure  to  have  all  the  benefit 
of  being  on  the  spot.  Perhaps  he  is  absorbed  in  his  work  at  the 
time  of  the  interruption  ;  the  work  suffers  ;  he  gets  into  a  bad 
temper,  and  his  wife  very  likely  makes  an  end  of  it  by  having  a 
good  cry  to  herself. 

"  Now  the  path  to  fame  is  rugged  and  steep  enough  in  all  con- 
science, without  such  cares  of  domesticity  to  weight  a  man  down 
and  impede  his  progress.  In  the  conflict  he  either  neglects  his 
work  or  neglects  his  wife.  He  ought  certainly  not  to  neglect  his 
wife.  Genius  affords  no  excuse  for  a  failure  of  duty  ;  it  may  be 
wayward,  but  it  is  not  irresponsible  ;  and  a  man  is  assuredly 
better  to  have  a  landlady  than  a  wife  when  he  can  not  promise 
the  wife  at  least  a  measure  of  the  thought  and  attention  which 
the  matrimonial  vows  led  her  to  expect.  It  is  not  perhaps  that 
the  literary  married  man  means  to  be  inconsiderate  or  unkind. 
It  is  simply  that  his  work  occupies  all  his  time  and  his  thoughts. 
He  gets  absent-minded  ;  he  reads  at  meals.  When  his  wife  talks 
to  him  he  seems  to  listen  but  does  not.  He  has  no  leisure  for  en- 
dearments ;  and  if  his  wife  makes  him  wait  for  half-an-hour  while 
she  pins  her  veil  and  puts  on  her  gloves,  as  likely  as  not  he  is 
sarcastic.  Then  he  is  especially  liable  to  fits  of  irritability  and 
perhaps  of  melancholy.  From  the  sedentary  nature  of  his  work 
he  is  probably  the  victim  of  a  sluggish  liver,  and  anybody  knows 
that  it  requires  a  saint  to  make  a  good  husband  when  suffering 
from  bile.  My  plan,  then,  would  be  to  give  the  literary  man  an 
office  at  some  distance  from  home.  He  would  do  his  work  just 
as  well,  and  there  would  be  less  risk  of 'revelations  '  when  his 
life  came  to  be  written.  Not  that  he  would  be  any  less  difficult 
to  get  on  with,  but  his  wife  would  see  less  of  him,  and  therefore 
be  happier  when  she  had  him." 


"THE    MASTER    CHRISTIAN"    AS    VIEWED    BY 
LAYMAN   AND   CHURCHMAN. 

IN  her  latest  novel,  which  is  having  an  enormous  sale  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Miss  Marie  Corelli  has  succeeded 
in  stirring  up  not  only  her  old  friends,  the  critics,  but  the  relig- 
ious world  as  well.  Altho  there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  the  book  shows  many  of  Miss  Corelli 's  most  prevalent  faults, 
particularly  that  of  exaggeration,  there  is  an  apparent  disposition 
to  judge  her  with  somewhat  greater  consideration  and  friendli- 
ness than  hitherto. 

The  London  Academy  (September  29)  says  : 

"The  unrivalled  vogue  Of  Miss  Marie  Corelli  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  her  inventive  faculty  has  always  ranged  easily  and 
unafraid  amid  the  largest  things.  Even  in  the  early  days,  a 
single  world  did  not  suffice  her  fancy  ;  she  needed  two.  Then, 
when  humanity  had  proved  too  small  a  field,  she  dreamt  of  a 
divine  tragedy,  and  awoke  to  conjure  up  the  devil.  After  the 
devil,  the  devil's  antithesis:  it  was  bound  to  come,  and  it  has 
come.  Barabbas,  Satan,  Christ:  who  can  say  that  there  will 
not  yet  be  a  fourth  term  to  this  gigantic  proportion  sum? 

"The  daring  brain  which  could  conceive  Jesus  making  the  Euro- 


pean tour  at  the  heels  of  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
used  no  half-measures  in  the  execution  of  the  idea.  If  the  theme 
is  immense,  crude,  and  obviously  staggering,  the  treatment  suits 
it.  Unite  the  colossal  with  the  gaudy,  and  you  will  not  achieve 
the  sublime  ;  but,  unless  you  are  deterred  by  humility  and  a 
sense  of  humor,  you  may  persuade  yourself  that  you  have  done  so, 
and  certainly  most  people  will  credit  you  with  the  genuine  feat. 
Such  is  the  case  of  Miss  Corelli  and  '  The  Master  Christian. '  .... 

"It  has  been  stated  that  this  huge  fiction  (it  contains  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  words — especially  such  words  as  sublimity, 
majesty,  radiance,  flashing,  infinitely,  thrilled,  indefinite,  elfin, 
He" las'  luminance,  grand,  exquisite,  frightful,  overwhelming) 
has  succeeded — in  the  commercial  sense — beyond  any  other  Eng- 
lish novel  ever  published  at  six  shillings  or  any  other  price.  .  .  . 
Try  as  you  may  to  ignore  the  multitude  }-ou  can  not.  Numbers 
will  tell,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should.  There  is  not  a  writer 
living  to-day  who  does  not  envy  Miss  Corelli  her  circulation  ; 
and  it  is  just  that  circulation  which  the  artists  of  literature  can 
not  understand.  Is  it  possible,  they  ask  in  sad  and  angry  amaze- 
ment, that  people  can  be  imposed  on  by  this  ?  And  the)' have 
an  impulse  to  fling  down  the  pen  and  take  to  grocery.  But  of 
course  it  is  possible !  That  the  question  should  be  put  only 
shows  that  in  the  world  of  books,  as  in  every  other  world,  one 
half  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  In  literary  matters 
the  literate  seldom  suspect  the  extreme  simplicity  and  naivete 
of  the  illiterate.  They  wilfully  blind  themselves  to  it ;  they  are 
afraid  to  face  it. 

For  the  most  part  the  religious  press — not,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  it — shows  an  inclination  to 
view  Miss  Corelli 's  work  favorably,  perhaps  for  the  pleasure  it 
affords  them  of  seeing  the  "Scarlet  Woman"  belabored.  The 
Evangelist  (Presb.,  October  4)  says: 

"The  book  has  a  very  serious  purpose  indeed.  It  is  followed 
out  with  passionate  eagerness,  and  with  all  possible  affluence 
and  variety  of  imaginative  illustration,  tho  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  high-colored  preaching  on  several  minor  but  perturbative 
themes  which  have  been  exercising  the  author's  mind  of  late. 
First,  last,  and  all  the  way  through,  it  is  an  arraignment  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  Roman  Christianity,  and  as  such  is  intended 
to  affect  the  Anglical  movement  toward  Romish  practices  in  wor- 
ship, and  check  what  appears  to  Marie  Corelli  as  well  as  to  many 
others  a  dangerous  variation  from  the  safe  line  of  Protestant 
simplicity  and  power 

"To  leave  no  doubt  of  the  author's  intention  in  this  regard, 
she  has  added  an  Appendix  on  Relics  of  Paganism  in  Christian- 
ity as  Approved  by  English  Bishops.  It  is  not  pleasant  reading 
for  a  Protestant.  Both  of  the  archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  six  other  bishops  figure  in  this  appendix  of  Pagan  and 
Romanizing  examples.  We  speak  of  it  here  not  to  bring  a 
charge  against  the  English  Church,  but  to  show  our  author's 
pains  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  her  intention  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  struggle  which  has  been  agitating  that  church  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  The  indications  are  that  she  will  prove  a 
force  in  the  battle  not  unlike  that  which  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ' 
had  in  our  war  on  slavery.  Her  powerful  dramatics  and  gorgeous 
visual  presentation  of  her  points  may  affect  the  plain  sense  of  the 
British  public  as  the  martyr  fires  of  Smithfield  and  Oxford  did 
their  forefathers,  and  prove  a  more  powerful  popular  appeal  than 
all  the  solemn  anti-popery  eloquence  of  Exeter  Hall,  or  the  yet 
more  solemn  demonstration  and  preaching  of  the  Reformation 
theology." 

Other  Protestant  journals  take  a  less  favorable  view.      The 
Advance  (Cong.,  October  4)  says,  for  instance  : 

"It  is  not  a  great  story,  tho  it  is  far  from  commonplace.  We 
are  not  certain  that  it  is  a  useful  story,  for  these  undiscrimina- 
ting  tirades  against  the  church,  now  quite  common,  give  aid  to 
those  only  too  ready  to  rail  against  all  things  religious,  while 
they  do  not  spring  from  anything  serious,  positive  and  practical, 
which  would  point  to  a  better  way." 

The  Churchman  (Prot.  Episc,  September  29) ,  an  organ  of  one 
of  the  churches  against  which   Miss  Corelli  directs  some  of  her 

chief  attacks,  says  : 

"We  have  tried  to  give  a  dispassionate  account  of  this  strange 
blending  of  sensational  romance  and  vague  religiosity,  not  be- 
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cause  we  regard  the  work  as  valuable,  either  as  literature  or  as 
ethics,  but  because  it  challenges  attention.  It  is  objectionable 
in  taste,  tho  not  intentionally  blasphemous,  and  strangely  igno- 
rant, not  merely  of  Roman  Catholic  ways  of  thought  and  speech, 
but  of  the  gospel  it  proposes  to  restore.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Italian  should  be  written  with  strange  accents  and  French  after 
the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe,  with  Latin  that  even  the  Papal 
curia  could  not  equal  in  its  ingenious  incorrectness  ;  this  apostle 
of  a  new  gospel  assures  us  that  its  first  teachers  were  '  twelve 
fishermen,'  and,  on  the  basis  of  such  knowledge  as  this  implies, 
she  undertakes  to  tell  us  what  Christ  would  do  and  say  in  mod- 
ern France." 


ANATOLE  FRANCE'S  SAD  FAREWELL  TO  THE 

CLASSICS. 

THE  finest  stylist  and  most  cultivated  intelligence  of  modern 
France,  Anatole  France,  has  given  up  the  cause  of  classi- 
cal education  as  a  lost  one.  Personally  he  is  against  the  mod- 
erns who  would  substitute  German  and  English  for  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  secondary  educational  institutions  of  France.  He 
is  a  profound  believer  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  benefits  of 
the  study  of  "  the  humanities  "  ;  but  a  dispassionate  review  of  the 
situation  convinces  him  that  progress  has  decided  the  contro- 
versy against  his  side.  As  a  detached  and  philosophical  observer, 
he  advises  the  classicists  to  surrender. 

In  an  article  in  the  Paris  Annates  Politique  et  Litteraire, 
Anatole  France  gives  his  reasons  both  for  adhering  to  his  con- 
viction that  classical  education  is  valuable  and  even  necessary, 
especially  to  the  Latins,  and  for  bowing  to  the  inevitable  and 
accepting  the  dictation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  declares  that 
he  has  little  sympathy  with  the  inconsolable  pessimists  who  pre- 
dict disaster  from  the  pursuit  of  the  policy  they  oppose.  Practi- 
cal ends  are  now  "predominant  in  education."  It  is,  M.  France 
says,  undoubtedly  useful  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  living  lan- 
guages, especially  those  that  are  widespread.  But  what  about 
the  higher  and  nobler  aims  of  education?  What  about  the  instill- 
ing of  what  has  been  so  beautifully  and  aptly  called  "the  Hu- 
manities "? 

From  the  literary,  intellectual,  and  moral  points  of  view  Ana- 
tole France  prefers  Greek  and  Latin  to  any  modern  tongue,  how- 
ever rich  in  literary  masterpieces.  There  are  no  "classics, "  he 
contends,  in  modern  literatures  that  can  take  the  place  of  the 
rejected  ones.     He  explains  his  preference  thus  : 

"I  bear  a  desperate  affection  for  Latin  studies.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that,  without  them,  the  beauty  of  the  French  genius  is  done 
for.  All  those  of  us  who  have  thought  somewhat  vigorously 
have  learned  to  think  from  Latin.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  that  ignorance  of  Latin  is  ignorance  of  the  sovereign 
clearness  of  expression.  All  languages  are  obscure  beside  Latin. 
The  literature  of  Latin  is  more  adapted  than  any  other  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  In  asserting  this,  I  am  not  deceiving 
myself  regarding  the  scope  of  the  genius  of  the  compatriots  of 
Cicero;  I  see  their  limitations.  Rome  had  simple,  strong,  and 
but  few  ideas.  But  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  she  is  an  in- 
comparable educator.  Since  her  time,  humanity  has  conceived 
more  profound  ideas ;  the  world  has  had  a  new  shudder  at  the 
contact  with  things.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  to  arm  our  youth, 
nothing  equals  the  power  of  Latin. 

"Take  'Hamlet' — it  is  a  whole,  immense  world.  I  doubt 
whether  anything  grander  has  ever  been  done.  But  what  do  you 
want  a  scholar  to  extract  from  it?  How  is  he  to  seize  the  phan- 
tom ideas  that  are  less  substantial  than  the  wandering  phantom 
of  the  Elsinore  esplanade?  I  low  is  he  to  obtain  clearness  out  of 
the  chaos  of  images  as  uncertain  as  the  clouds  whose  changing 
forms  the  young  visionary  shows  to  Polonius?  The  whole  Eng- 
lish literature,  so  poetic  and  so  profound,  offers  similar  complex- 
ity and  similar  confusion 

"I  have  just  re-read  '  Faust. '  It  is  a  whole  treasure-house  of 
ideas  and  sentiments.  Nay,  it  is  something  better  even  ;  it  is  a 
laboratory  in  which  the  human  soul  is  put  into  the  crucible. 
Yet,  how  much  mist  there  is  in  this  work  of  the  most  luminous 


genius  of  all  Germany  !  One  walks  in  tortuous  paths,  one  feels 
himself  groping,  the  sight  blinded  by  meteoric  light.  No,  this 
will  never  be  a  classic  for  us,  anymore  than  '  Hamlet. '  Now, 
open  the  histories  of  Titus  Livy.  There  everything  is  well-or- 
dered, lucid,  simple.  He  is  not  a  profound  genius  ;  he  is  a  per- 
fect pedagog.  He  never  troubles  us ;  but  how  logically  he 
thinks  !  How  easy  it  is  to  explain  his  ideas,  to  examine  each 
part  separately  and  show  its  relation  to  the  whole  !  This  in  re- 
gard to  form.  As  to  content,  what  do  we  find  there?  Lessons 
in  courage,  in  devotion,  in  worship  of  ancestors,  in  the  cult  of 
fatherland.  Here  is  a  true  classic  !  I  speak  not  of  the  Greeks. 
They  are  the  flower  and  the  perfume.  They  have  more  than 
virtue  ;  they  have  taste.  I  mean  that  sovereign  taste,  that  har- 
mony which  is  begotten  of  wisdom. " 

Secondary  education,  continues  M.  France,  should  be  not 
simply  useful.  It  should  have  the  fine  splendor  which  comes 
from  apparent  inutility.  It  should  teach  men  to  reason,  to  feel, 
to  clothe  ideas  in  noble,  majestic  form.  This  principle,  how- 
ever, is  being  abandoned.  He  regrets  it ;  he  is  sorely  troubled  ; 
but  his  reason  tells  him  that  it  is  not  philosophical  to  indulge  in 
extreme  sorrow.  There  is  something  foolish,  he  says,  in  the  at- 
titude of  sulking  at  the  future.  The  nations  have  the  instinct  of 
finding  what  is  proper  for  them.  The  new  France  will  know  how 
to  meet  her  needs.  "We  others,  however,  have  the  selfish  pleas- 
ure of  rejoicing  at  the  fact  that  we  are  the  last  of  those  called  to 
the  banquet  of  the  Muses. —  Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


A   CHINESE   MOTHER   GOOSE. 

r  I  ""HERE  are  probably  more  nursery  rimes  in  China  than  are 
■*•  to  be  found  in  Europe  and  America  together.  Prof.  Isaac 
Taylor  Headland,  of  Peking  University,  has  gathered  six  hun- 
dred in  two  out  of  China's  eighteen  provinces,  and  believes  that 
he  has  not  obtained  half  the  nursery  rimes  to  be  found  even 
there.     In  a  recent  volume — one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  printed 
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From  "  Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes." 
Copyright,  1900,  by  Fleming  H.  Rf.vei.l  Company. 

"LITTLE  SMALL-FEET." 

books  for  children — he  reproduces  a  number  of  these  ;  and  in  7 lie 
Home  Magazine  (November)  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  way  in  which  he  was  led  to  make  this  collection  of  rimes  as 
the  result  of  a  systematic  investigation  in  Chinese  folklore.  As 
to  the  prevalence  of  popular  nursery  rimes  throughout  the  world 
he  writes : 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mother  Goose,  as  we  have  it 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  product  of  that  good  old  Boston  la 
whose  mischievous  son-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Fleet,  published  the 
first  two  copper  editions  of  that  book 'at  his  printing-house  in 
Pudding  Lane.'  Mother  Goose  is  an  omnipresent  old  lady.  She 
is  an  Asiatic  as  well  as  a  European  or  American.  Wherever 
there  are  mothers,  grandmothers,  and  nurses  there  are  Mother 
Gooses — or,  shall  we  say,  Mother  Geese — for  I  find  it  difficult  to 
pluralize  this  old  lady.  She  is  in  India.  I  have  rimes  from  her 
in  India.  She  is  in  Japan.  I  have  rimes  from  her  in  Japan. 
She  is   in   China.  .  .  .  Ask  any  little   Chinese  child  if  he  ever 
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heard  of   '  The  Little  Mouse, 'and  he  reels  it  off  to  you  as  readily 
as  the  American  child  does  'Jack  and  Jill.'     Does  he  like  it?     It 

is  a  part  of  his  life. 
You  repeat  it  to 
him,  giving  one 
w  ord  i ncorrectly , 
and  he  will  resent 
it  as  strenuously  as 
your  little  boy  or 
girl  would  resent  it 
if  you  said : 

'Jack  and  Jill 
Went  down  the  hill.' 

"  Chinese  nursery 
rimes  have  never 
been  printed  in  the 
Chinese  language, 
but,  like  our  own 
Mother  Goose  be- 
fore the  year  17 19, 
they  are  carried  in 
the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  child- 
ren. This  brings 
to  mind  the  first  difficulty  we  experienced  in  collecting  rimes 
— the  difficulty  of  getting  .the  rime  complete.  Perhaps  you  can 
not  repeat  the  whole  of 'The  House  that  Jack  Built,'  tho  that 
has  been  printed  many  times,  and  you  learned  it  all  in  your 
youth.  The  difficulty  is  multiplied  tenfold  in  China,  where  they 
have  never  been  printed  and  where  there  have  grown  up  various 
versions  of  them,  modified  from  some  original  which  the  nurse 
had  no  doubt  partly  forgotten,  but  still  was  compelled  to  enter- 
tain the  child.  I  have  found  not  less  than  four  different  versions 
of  'The  Mouse  and  the  Candlestick. 

Professor  Headland  calls  attention  to  the  parental  affection 
manifested  in  such  Chinese  rimes  as  "Sweeter  than  Sugar," 
"Little  Fat  Boy,"  "Sweet  Pill."  and  "Baby  is  Sleeping." 
"There  is  no  language  in  the  world,"  he  says,  "which  contains 
children's  songs  expressive  of  more  keen  and  tender  affection 
than  those  we  have  mentioned."     They  present  a  new  phase  of 
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From  "  Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  " 
Copyright,  1900,  by  Fleminc;  11.  Kkvf.il  Company. 

PULLING  THE  SAW. 

Chinese  home  life,  he  remarks,  which  will  lead  the  children  of 
the  West  to  have  some  measure  of  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  the  children  of  the  Last. 

Following  are  some  of  the  rimes: 


LITTLE    SMALL-FEET. 

The  small-footed  girl 
With  the  sweet  little  smile, 
She  loves  to  eat  Mi^if 
Ami  sweets  all  the  while. 
I i'-r  money's  all  gone, 

And  because  she  can't  buy, 
She  holds  her  small  fei 
While  she  sits  down  to  cry. 


GRANDPA   FEEDS   THE   BABY 

(  rrandpa  holds  the  baby. 
He's  sitting  on  his  lent  1 
Bating  mutton  dumplings, 
With  vinegai  and  tea. 

Then  grandpa  says  to  baby, 
"When  vou've  had  enough, 
You'll   be  a  snucv  baby, 
And  treat  your  grandpa  rou>;h  " 


BABY    IS   SLEEPING. 

My  baby  is  sleeping, 
My  baby's  asleep, 
My  flower  is  resting, 
I'll  give  you  a  peep. 
How  cunning  he  looks 
As  he  rests  on  my  arm  ! 
My  flower's  most  charming 
Of  all  them  that  charm. 


PAT  A  CAKE. 
Pat  a  cake,  pat  a  cake, 
Little  girl  fair. 

There's  a  priest  in  the  temple 
Without  any  hair. 
You  take  a  tile, 
And  I'll  take  a  brick, 
And  we'll  hit  the  priest 
In  the  back  of  the  neck. 


A   CHINESE     VERSION 
"LADY-HUG." 
Lady-Hug,  Lady-Bug, 

Fly  away,  do  ; 
Fly  to  the  mountain, 
And  feed  upon  dew  ; 
Feed  upon  dew, 
And  sleep  on  a  rug  ; 
And  then  run  away- 
Like  a  good  little  bug. 

PULLING   THE   SAW 

We  pull  the  big  saw, 
\Ve//«/i  the  big  saw. 
To  saw  up  the  wood 
To  build  us  a  house 
In  order  that  baby- 
May 
have 

a  good 

spouse. 
SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR. 
My  little  baby,  little  boy  blue, 
Is  as  sweet  as  sugar  and  cinnamon  too  ; 
Isn't  this  precious  darling  of  ours 
Sweeter  than  dates  and  cinnamon  flowers? 

THE    LITTLE    REBEL 
The  drum  on  the  ground  is  so  round,  so  round  ; 
My  mother  just  whipped  me  so  sound,  so  sound  ; 
And  I,  oh  dear,  am  as  floating  grass  here 
Hut  I'll  only  remain  a  year,  a  year. 
A  husband  I'd  love  and  serve  so  true  ; 
I'd  worship  his  gods,  that's  what  I'd  do  ; 
And  I'd  call  his  mother  my  mother  too! 

You  naughty  girl,  what's  that  you'd  do  ? 

I  was  saying  the  beans  are  boiling  nice, 
And  it's  just  about  time  to  add  the  rice. 

Till-:    SENSES. 
Little  eyes  see  pretty  things, 
Little  nose  smells  what  is  sweet, 
Little  ears  hear  pleasant  sounds 
Mouth  likes  luscious  things  to  eat. 


OF 


NOTES. 

In  our  issue  of  October  20,  we  referred  to  Mr.  Rene  S.  Parks,  from  whose 
article  upon  Cuban  literature  we  made  some  excerpts.  We  are  informed 
that  we  should  have  said  Miss. 

IN  view  of  the  oft-reported  sentiments  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  has 
been  an  Englishman  by  residence  and  preference  for  many  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  credit  the  report  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  and  other  papers 
that  he  is  preparing  to  return  to  America,  and  is  to  settle  in  Massachusetts. 

Apkopos  of  our  recent  article  on  Andrew  Lang's  reflections  upon  the 
Omar  Khayyam  cult  and  his  remark  that  even  "if  Omar  were  Homer"  the 
present  Omarite  worship  would  be  excessive,  Father  John  B.  Tabb  sends 
us  the  following  suggestion  : 

"If  Oinar  were  Homer, 
The  Cockney  would  speak 
Of  Greek  as  of  Persian, 
Of  Persian  as  Greek." 

The  following  entry  appears  in  a  recent  English  bookseller's  catalog  : 
"Talford  :  One  on,  A  Tragedy."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  calls 
attention  to  this  piece  of  professional  sapience,  remarks  :  "The  insinuation 
is  the  more  unjustifiable  that  Talford  scored  a  very  pretty  success  with 
his  tragedy  of  'Ion.'  Readers  of  to-day  know  it  only  from  Browning's 
dedication  of 'Pippa  Passes '  —  "Admiringly  to  the  Author  of  "Ion,'  affec- 
tionately to  Mr.  Serjeant  Talford.'  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  recall  Saxe's 
parvenu,  who  read  out  the  title  of  a  famous  picture,  'Jupiter  and  10,'  the 
'ten  '  being  a  very  plausible  reading  of  one  of  Jove's  numerous  loves,  Io." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  who  lives  near  Dorchester,  England,  was  lately- 
questioned  by  an  admirer  about  the  faithful  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery-  in  "Jude"  "Tess,"and  other  of  his  books.  Mr.  Hardy,  relates  /'//(• 
Westminster  Gazette,  said  that  it  was  his  custom  to  take  a  large  camp  um- 
brella to  the  scene  to  be  portrayed  and  there  to  sketch  and  write  the  im- 
pressions made.  Reference  was  also  made  during  the  interview,  an 
account  of  which  appears  in  The  Clarion,  to  the  criticisms  sent  to  the  novel- 
ist on  the  death  of  Tess.  Many,  especially  Americans,  seemed  to  think  she 
ought  to  have  had  a  happier  ending.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Harding,  "the  only 
ending  possible  seemed  to  me  the  one  I  have  written." 

MARK  TWAIN'S  return  to  America,  after  several  years' hard  effort  un- 
dergone for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  heavy  debts  incurred  by  the  publish- 
ing firm  of  which  he  was  a  member,  is  a  subject  of  widespread  comment. 
The  Washington  Post's  words  are  typical  of  the  universal  sentiment  :  "Now 
he  is  home  once  more — free,  as  he  understands  freedom,  in  his  high,  self- 
abnegating  creed  and  he  stands,  erect,  owing  no  man  a  cent,  sure  that  he 
has  wronged  or  injured  none  who  trusted  him.  He  has  been  for  many- 
years  the  kindliest  and  sweetest-natured  humorist  in  America.  He  has 
made  us  laugh  with  him,  but  never  to  the  pain  or  the  humiliation  of  any 
human  being.  Iliswit  is  delightful,  always  without  a  sting,  and  beneath 
it  flows  a  stream  of  noble  and.  pathetic  human  nature  that  makes  us  love 
him.  We  believe  that  no  one  within  the  borders  of  this  vast  country  will 
withhold  the  tribute  of  his  sympathy  and  obligation  The  knowledge  that 
Mark  Twain,  who  for  t  went  v  years  or  more  has  touched  our  cmol  ions  with 
a  master  hand,  is  at  last  emancipated  from  even  the  most  fantastic  bonds 
of  self-respect  and  conscience  comes  to  all  of  us  in  the  guise  of  a  personal 
delight  and  gratitude." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


HAS    THE     ZEPPELIN     BALLOON     SUCCEEDED 

OR    FAILED? 

COUNT  ZEPPELIN'S  huge  dirigible  balloon,  which  is  of 
course  an  "air-ship"  in  the  daily  papers,  has  been  tried 
again,  and  with  some  degree  of  success.  The  comments  of  the 
press  are  various,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  brief  ex- 
tracts. The  World  (New  York)  asks  editorially  "Is  the  air-ship 
a  fact?  "  and  remarks  wisely  : 

"The  fact  that  this  huge  machine  has  actually  navigated  the 
air  in  a  high  wind  for  eighty-one  minutes  does  not  prove  that  it 
will  be  immediately  practicable  to  establish  air-ship  lines  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  or  Hamburg.  Whether  its  steering  ap- 
paratus and  its  motive  power  would  be  equally  effective  for  long 
distances  through  high  winds  and  severe  storms  is  still  an  unset- 
tled question.  That  a  machine  has  been  constructed  capable  of 
being  steered  at  all,  however,  even  for  five  minutes,  against  the 
wind,  is  an  immense  step  forward.  The  dream  of  a  century  that 
men  should  some  day  traverse  the  air  as  easily  as  they  now  tra- 
verse land  and  sea  may  be  within  measurable  distance  of  reali- 
zation." 

The    Ti»ies  (New  York)  is  still   skeptical  and  coldly  critical. 
It  says : 

"  Despite  the  enthusiastic  assertions  in  recent  despatches  from 
Switzerland  that  the  Zeppelin  'air-ship  '  had  at  last  made  a  tri- 
umphant   demonstration   of    its    practicability,   we   vehemently 
doubt  the  reality  of  its  success  and  remain  convinced  that  the 
ingenious  count  is  wasting  his  own  time  and  the  money  of  his 
royal   backers   in  endeavoring  to  guide  and  control  a  balloon. 
Few  things  not  absolutely  certain  are  more  nearly  so  than  that 
the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  will  never  be  solved  as  a  result 
of  theorizing   and  experimenting  along  that  line.     We  assume 
that  the  count's  latest  achievement  was  correctly  reported— that 
his  machine  raised  him  and  his  assistants  into  the  air,  airl  that 
his  engines  enabled  him,  after  the  performance  of  various  evolu- 
tions, to  return  to  the  point  whence  he  started.     That  was  no 
doubt  something  ;  but  it  has  been  done  many  times  before  to  no 
practical  purpose.     This  success,  like  all  its  predecessors  of  the 
same  sort,  was  attained  when  the  air  was  close  to  still,  and  it 
must  be  duplicated   in  a  stiff  breeze  and  then  in  a  good  strong 
gale  before  victory  over  the  air  can  fairly  be  claimed.     In  esti- 
mating the   chances  that  the  count  will  ever  win  that  victory, 
remember  that  his  metallic  balloon  is  400  feet  long  and  37  feet 
in  circumference,  and  that  his  motive  force  is  supplied  by  two 
gasoline  engines  of  fifteen  horse-power  each  !     The  contrast  is 
little  less  than  grotesque,  when  one  takes  into  account  the  press- 
ure exerted  by  a  moderate  wind  on  a  surface  as  large  as  that 
presented  by  the  Zeppelin  air-ship.     It  is  the  consensus  of  scien- 
tific opinion  that  the  balloon  in  any  form  is  only  a  toy,  except  for 
special  and  limited  purposes,  most  of  them  involving  attachment 
to  the  earth  by  means  of  a  cable,  and  that  the  aeroplane  offers 
the  only  hope  of  winning  dominion  over  the   upper  and  greater 
ocean." 

Other  papers  adopt  the  same  tone.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
is  of  the  opinion  that  "a  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  series  of 
tests  must  take  place  before  the  invention  can  be  pronounced  a 
success,  even  in  light  breezes,  while  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
fabric  can  be  made  stable  enough  to  withstand  the  force  of  heavy 
winds.  T  he  Press,  of  the  same  city,  asserts  that  Zeppelin's  bal- 
loon "does  not  upset  all  ideas  as  to  flight  in  air,  nor  does  it  over- 
throw Professor  Langley's  belief  that  the  aerodrome  is  the  only 
flying-machine  that  will  truly  fly.  For,  in  the  most  exact  sense 
of  the  words,  a  balloon  that  can  be  driven  through  the  air  in  light 
winds  is  not  a  flying-machine."  The  Tribune  (New  York)  is  still 
more  outspoken.      It  says  : 

"It  looks  as  if  von  Zeppelin  had  tried  to  run  too  big  a  ship 
with  too  feeble  an  engine.  Santos-Dumont,  the  young  Brazilian 
who  is  now  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  Deutsch 
prize,  if  possible,  has  proceeded  more  sensibly.  He  has  a  small 
ship,  but  a  more  powerful  motor  relatively.      Whatever  may  be 


deemed  prudent  and  practicable  in  the  fai  future,  certainly  dur- 
ing the  evolutionary  stage  of  aeronautic  science,  the  true  policy 
to  observe  is  to  subordinate  size  to  power.  The  gas-bag  should 
be  just  large  enough  to  sustain  the  machinery,  the  requisite 
amount  of  fuel,  a  minimum  of  optical  and  other  apparatus,  and 
only  one  person.  A  colossal  balloon  like  von  Zeppelin's  is  a 
shocking  waste  of  money,  labor,  and  other  resources.  It  is  not 
yet  clear  whether  steam  or  gas  engines  are  preferable  for  this 
service  ;  that  is,  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  power  for 
the  weight  of  the  machinery.  Yon  Zeppelin  and  Santos-Dumont 
use  gas-engines,  and  the  Brazilian's  was  made  by  the  famous 
Daimlers.  But  the  ratio  between  pounds  and  horse-power  is  not 
so  favorable  in  either  instance  as  it  is  in  those  marvels  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  the  steam-engines  of  Laugley  and  Maxim. 
Still,  the  competition  in  this  respect  can  hardly  be  considered 
closed." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Providence  Journal,  usually  a  sane  and 
conservative  guide  in  scientific  matters,  bursts  forth  into  pane- 
gyric. In  an  editorial  headed  "Von  Zeppelin's  Triumph"  it 
asserts : 

"Whatever  later  accounts  may  prove  regarding  the  success  or 
non-success  of  Count  von  Zeppelin's  air-ship,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  made  an  advance  over  other  inventors  and  has  constructed 
a  dirigible  balloon  that  sailed  six  miles  against  the  wind  at  a 
great  height  above  the  earth.  That  makes  his  performance  ex- 
traordinary  

"The  primitive  steamboats  of  John  Fitch  and  Robert  Fulton 
bore  a  scant  resemblance  to  the  Deutschland  and  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  der  Grosse.  What  may  not  fifty  *>r  one  hundred  years 
bring  forth  in  our  ability  to  sail  the  air,  now  that  Count  von  Zep- 
pelin's ship  has  actually  made  headway  six  miles  against  an 
atmospheric  current? 

"It  looks  very  much  as  if  man  could  fty  at  last,  tho  it  will  be 
long  before  the  invention  reaches  a  satisfactory  status.  The 
mind  hesitates  to  imagine  what  may  happen  if  that  time  actually 
arrives.  What  havoc  a  war-ship,  flying  through  the  air,  could 
work  upon  a  hostile  city  !  Our  urban  defenses  have  never  taken 
into  account  the  necessity  of  keeping  off  an  enemy  calmly  flying 
through  space  above  us.  It  may  be  that  Count  von  Zeppelin's 
invention  will  be  followed  in  time  by  such  successful  and  formi- 
dable air-craft  that  war  will  be  impracticable." 

The  recent  trial,  according  to  The  Commercial  Adver/iser 
(New  York),  was  "the  first  really  successful  result  in  aerial 
navigation  since  that  problem  began  to  exercise  the  wits  of  in- 
ventors," and  this  paper  regards  the  practicability  of  aerial  navi- 
gation as  having  been  at  last  demonstrated.  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  in  an  editorial  headed  "Man  Can  Fly,"  asserts  that  to 
reward  Zeppelin  adequately  for  what  he  has  done  would  plunge 
science  into  bankruptcy,  and  it  concludes  : 

"The  air-ship  may  get  beyond  control  and  sail  away,  as  so 
many  lost  balloons  have  done,  but  no  twentieth-century  boaster 
can  deny  that  the  dirigible  air-ship  is  the  invention  of  our  own 
time." 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  these  divers  comments  were  all  called 
forth  by  the  same  feat.  Success  or  failure,  however,  the  in- 
ventor will  probably  go  on  with  his  trials.  It  will  be  a  sign  of 
progress  when  these  can  h£  conducted  quietly  without  invoking 
a  chorus  of  detraction  on  the  one  hand  and  a  series  of  hymns  to 
the  victor  on  the  other. 


The  Semi-Centennial  of  the   Submarine  Cable. 
—"The  2Sth  of  August  last,  according  to  L' Electricien  (Paris), 

was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  submarine  cable.  On  that 
day  of  the  month  in  1850,"  it  says,  "was  transmitted  the  first 
submarine  despatch  between  France  and  England  over  the  short 
secti"!i  of  cable  between  Dover  and  Cape  Gris-Nez.  The  pro- 
moter of  this  first  cable  was  Jacob  Brett,  who  had  obtained  a 
concession  for  it  in  1S46.  from  King  Louis  Philippe.  This  was 
confirmed  in  1S50  by  the  Princ<  President,  and  the  work  was  fin- 
ished in  three  months.  The  constructor  was  the  engineer  Wol- 
laston.  This  first  installation  was  short-lived,  for  in  the  follow- 
ing year  a  Boulogne  fisherman  brought  up  part  of  the  cable  with 
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his  nets,  and  cut  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  sea-serpent !  A  second 
concession  was  granted  by  the  French  Government  and  this 
time,  submarine  telegraphy  having  established  its  claims  against 
the  crowd  of  skeptics  who  opposed  it,  a  company  was  formed 
winch,  toward  the  end  of  1S51,  laid  the  new  cable,  which  was 
bought  later  by  the  English  Government.  The  first  Anglo- 
French  cable  was  25  marine  miles  long.  The  line  was  as  thick 
as  one's  little  ringer  and  weighed  200  kilograms  [440  pounds] 
to  the  mile.  Leaden  weights,  every  sixth  of  a  mile,  held  it  in 
place  at  a  maximum  depth  of  60  meters  [197  feet]  below  sea- 
level.  The  Birmingham  firm  that  furnished  it  could  deliver  it 
only  in  sections  of  200  meters  [656  feet]  or  so,  altho  at  the  pres- 
ent time  200  miles  can  be  made  at  one  time."— Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


COCOON    ANKLETS. 


A   NOVEL   USE   FOR   COCOONS. 

A  N  interesting  account  of  how  rickshaw-bearers  in  Natal  make 
**  anklets  for  themselves  out  of  empty  cocoons  is  contributed 
to  The  Scientific  American  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Says  Mr.  Howard  : 

"The  writer  recently  received   from   Mr.   Claude   Fuller,  the 
Government    entomologist   of    Natal,    two    interesting    anklets 
formed  of  the  cocoons  of  a  large  Bombycid  moth,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Luna 
moth  of  this  country 
and  which  bears  the 
scientific     name    of 
Argema  mimosae  of 
Boisduval,  known  to 
the  English  resi- 
dents as  the  queen 
moth.     The  natives 
collect   the    cocoons 
after  the  moth  has 
issued,   put    one   or 
more    small    stones 
into  each  cocoon, 
and  sew   them   onto   a    broad    strip  of   monkey   skin,   side   by 
side,    so  as  to  cover  the   surface  of  the  skin.     They  are  sewn 
to  the  raw  side  of  the  hide,  the  fur  being  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  anklets  received  are   ten  inches  long  by  four  inches  wide 
and  are  attached  to  the  strips  by  means  of  thongs  of  the  same 
hide.     The  cocoons  are  tough  and  dry,  and  the  stones  within 
them  rattle  in  a  most  delightful  way.     We  give  rattles  to  our 
children   to   amuse   them,   and   the  savage   man  has  the   same 
infantile  characteristic  in  that  he  is  amused  by  rattles.     The  use 
of  these  ankle  rattles  has  become  quite  general  in  Natal  since 
the  introduction  of  the   rickshaw  from  China  and  India.     The 
rickshaw-bearers  wear  the  anklets  very  generally,  and  their  rattle 
on  the  streets  is  almost  as  familiar  as  sleigh-bells  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town  in  winter. 

"  This  invention  is  not  confined  to  Southeast  Africa.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Hough,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  has  shown 
me  rattling  anklets  from  Mexico  which  are  made  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way,  of  the  cocoons  of  another  large  Bombycid  moth.  In 
this  case,  very  many  cocoons  are  strung  together  on  a  string  and 
several  rows  are  tied  around  the  ankle.  Each  cocoon  has  been 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  stones.  Dr.  Hough  also 
tells  me  of  a  much  larger  cocoon  from  India,  which  is  mounted 
singly  at  the  end  of  a  stick  to  be  carried  in  the  hand.  This  co- 
coon also  is  made  into  a  rattle." 


Introduction  of  the  Metric  System.— The  British 
Foreign  Office  has  just  published  reports  of  its  consuls  in  twenty- 
two  different  countries  in  answer  to  the  following  questions  re- 
garding to  use  of  the  metric  system,  as  given  by  the  Revue 
Scientifigue  (September  22)  : 

"  1.  Would  it  be  easy  or  not  to  change  the  system  of  measures 
now  in  use?  How  could  the  metric  system  be  introduced,  and 
what  would  be  the  time  necessary  for  it  to  come  into  general 
use? 

"2.  lias  the  application  of  the  metric  system  been  satisfac- 
tory?    Is  there  any  desire   to  return  to  the  old  systems? 

"3.  What  effect  has  the  use  of  the  metric  system  produced  on 
commerce? 


"The  answers  all  agree  in  saying  that  the  best  way  of  intro- 
ducing this  system  of  measures  into  a  country  is  to  make  it  ob- 
ligatory after  a  fixed  time.  In  most  countries  the  change  takes 
place  slowly  with  older  people,  but  rapidly  as  far  as  the  younger 
ones  are  concerned.  In  Turkey,  the  difficulties  placed  in  the 
way  of  a  change  by  ignorance  and  illiteracy  of  the  population 
seem  insurmountable,  altho,  in  almost  all  the  countries  that  have 
adopted  the  metric  system,  daily  progress  is  made  in  its  use. 
None  of  the  countries  that  have  adopted  it  have  ever  desired  to 
abandon  it,  because  of  the  great  facilities  offered  by  the  metric 
units." — Translation  7>iade/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCHOOL-GARDENS  AND  GARDEN-SCHOOLS. 

"T^ARMS  and  gardens  for  use  in  connection  with  school  in- 
■*-  struction  are  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  but  they  are 
numerous  in  Europe.  The  advantages  of  such  school-gardens 
are  obvious.  From  them  children  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge 
and  intercourse  with  nature,  and  learn  about  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Boys  are  taught  not  to  pilfer  fruits  and 
flowers  in  orchards,  and  a  fondness  for  rural  life  is  instilled  in 
the  pupils.  An  elaborate  collection  of  consular  reports  on  the 
subject  has  just  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  State,  and  is  thus  summarized  in  The  Scientific  American: 

"Sweden,  which  is  the  home  of  garden-schools,  takes  the  lead 
and  now  has  2,000  of  them.  Great  attention  has  also  been  given 
to  the  subject  in  France.  .  .  .  Within  thirty  or  forty  years  [after 
the  Revolution]  by  their  personal  efforts  alone,  without  govern- 
ment support,  certain  public-spirited  citizens,  by  establishing 
model  farms  and  agricultural  schools,  laid  the  foundation  of  ag- 
ricultural teaching  in  France,  and  the  republic  of  1848  passed  a 
law  incorporating  the  teaching  of  agriculture  into  the  national 
educational  system.  School  farms  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1852 
there  were  seventy,  the  number  allowed  by  law.  From  this  time, 
however,  they  continued  to  decline  until  after  the  Franco-Prus 
siau  war,  when  the  third  republic  reorganized  the  entire  system 
of  agricultural  education.  There  are  172  professors  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  90  professional  chairs 
of  agriculture  organized  by  the  Government,  42  agronomical 
stations  and  laboratories,  besides  veterinary  schools,  forestry 
schools,  national  agricultural  schools,  dairy  schools,  schools  of 
practical  agriculture  numbering  34,  schools  of  irrigation  and 
drainage,  schools  of  viticulture,  horticulture,  sheep-raising,  silk- 
worm culture,  fruit-growing,  and  various  stations  for  the  study 
of  seeds,  entomology,  vegetable  physiology,  vegetable  pathol- 
ogy, laboratories  for  the  study  of  fermentation,  etc.  In  1893  the 
Government  expended  $828, 104  for  agricultural  education  in 
France.  The  Paris  agronomical  institute  has  22  professorial 
chairs,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  two  years.  Foreigners 
are  received  under  the  same  conditions  as  French  scholars." 

The  reports  from  Germany  are  especially  interesting.  Owing 
to  fear  of  competition  from  other  countries  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, everything  is  being  done  to  revive  and  sustain  agriculture. 
School-gardens  are  made  a  part  of  popular  education,  whether 
they  are  used  merely  to  supply  material  for  study  or  are  real 
agricultural  gardens  conducted  by  the  children.  Says  the 
writer : 

"In  Breslau  there  is  a  botanical  garden  of  nearly  12,000  acres, 
and  three  quarters  of  the  ground  is  planted  with  flowers  for  use 
in  school.  Plants  are  sent  at  the  request  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
children  are  taken  to  see  the  plants  growing.  The  scholars  also 
receive  plants  to  take  home,  and  the  pupils  most  interested  re- 
ceive an  extra  number.  There  is  a  model  institution  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Dresden  where  boys  are  taught  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
forest-  and  fruit-trees  that  grow  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
the  girls  have  charge  of  the  vegetable  garden,  and  learn  to  plant, 
hoe,  and  weed,  and  all  the  children  are  instructed  in  the  care  of 
flowers.  There  is  a  section  of  the  garden  devoted  to  plants  for 
botanical  purposes.  The  children  take  great  pride  and  interest 
in  their  work,  and  after  the  outdoor  season  is  over,  they  are 
given  bulbs  and  plants  to  take  home  to  grow  as  indoor  plants. 
The  school-gardens  of  Germany  are  intended  more  as  a  help  to 
studies   already    in   progress   than   as  an  extra  course,  as  in  the 
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agricultural  gardens  of  France.  In  Leipsic  the  botanical  garden 
is  of  large  extent,  and  the  teachers  of  botany  can  take  the  chil- 
dren there  for  practical  instruction,  and  they  are  allowed  to  take 
away  anything  they  desire  for  study.  The  school  board  sends 
out  a  circular  twice  a  week,  giving  a  list  of  flowers  in  bloom,  in 
order  to  encourage  visits  to  the  garden.  Transplanting  and 
grafting  trees  are  taught  by  seeing  the  gardeners  work,  and  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  little  vegetable  plots  at 
home.  In  Munich  spacious  playgrounds  are  provided,  and  all 
new  school-buildings  have  twenty  square  feet  for  each  pupil. 
The  school-grounds  in  the  suburbs  are  very  large  and  are  well 
planned.  Half  of  the  schools  have  botanical  gardens,  and  a 
large  central  garden  is  being  started. 

"In  Switzerland  .the  Government  gives  a  substantial  contri- 
bution for  every  garden  which  is  established,  and  also  gives  a 
yearly  sum  toward  its  maintenance.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
gardens  is  less  than  $500.  This  includes  the  expenses  of  hot- 
beds, summer-houses,  railings,  fountain,  plants  and  seeds,  uten- 
sils, and  labor.  In  some  cases  the  pupils  have  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing the  garden." 


ANIMALS   THAT   WEEP. 

THE  weeping  "mock  turtle"  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and 
the  walrus  in  the  same  classic  who  held  "his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief before  his  streaming  eyes, "  are  not  wholly  creatures  of 
the  imagination,  if  we  may  believe  M.  Henri  Coupin,  writing  in 
I.a  Nature  (Paris) .  He  quotes  numerous  authorities  to  show 
that  many  animals  shed  real  tears,  and  for  the  same  reasons  that 
cause  human  beings  to  weep.  He  intimates  also  that  there  is  a 
fruitful  field  for  investigation  along  this  and  similar  lines.  Says 
Mr.  Coupin : 

"  Laughing  is  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  man  ;  but  the  same  is 
not  true  of  weeping,  which  is  a  manifestation  of  emotion  that  is 
met  with  in  divers  animals. 

"Among  the  creatures  that  weep  most  easily,  we  may  first 
mention  the  ruminants,  with  whom  the  act  is  so  well  known  that 
it  has  given  rise  to  a  trivial  but  accurate  expression — '  to  weep 
like  a  calf. '  Among  these  animals  the  facility  of  shedding  tears 
is  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  supplementary  lacrymal  ap- 
paratus  

"  All  hunters  know  that  the  stag  weeps  .  .  .  and  we  are  also 
assured  that  the  bear  sheds  tears  when  it  sees  its  last  hour  ap- 
proaching. The  giraffe  is  not  less  sensitive,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  gentle  a  creature,  and  regards  with  tearful  eyes  the 
hunter  who  has  wounded  it. 

"If  we  are  to  credit  Gordon  dimming,  the  eland  [African  an- 
telope] acts  in  the  same  way.  He  says  of  one  of  these  animals 
that  he  had  pursued  for  a  long  time :  '  Flecks  of  foam  flew  from 
its  mouth  ;  abundant  sweat  had  given  to  its  gray  skin  an  ashy 
blue  tint.  Tears  fell  from  its  great  black  eyes,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  eland  felt  that  its  last  hour  had  come. ' 

"Dogs  weep  quite  easily.  If  their  master  goes  away,  for  in- 
stance, leaving  them  tied,  they  bark  with  tears  both  in  their  eyes 
and  in  their  voices.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  monkeys.  The 
Cebus  azarae  weeps  when  its  wishes  are  opposed  or  when  it  is 
frightened,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Callithrix  sciureus  fill  at  once 
with  tears  when  it  is  seized  with  terror. 

"The  aquatic  mammals,  too,  are  able  to  weep.  Thus  all  au- 
thors agree  in  saying  that  dolphins,  at  the  moment  of  death, 
draw  deep  sighs  and  shed  tears  abundantly.  A  young  female 
seal  has  also  been  seen  to  weep  when  teased  by  a  sailor.  St. 
Hilaire  and  Cuvier  assure  us  that,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ma- 
lays, when  a  young  dugong  is  captured  the  mother  is  sure  to  be 
taken  also.  The  little  ones  then  cry  out  and  shed  tears.  These 
tears  are  collected  with  care  and  preserved  as  a  charm  that  is 
certain  to  make  a  lover's  affection  lasting. 

"As  for  the  elephant,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  weeps.  Sparrman  assures  us  that  it  sheds  tears 
when  wounded,  or  when  it  sees  that  it  can  not  escape  ;  its  tears 
roll  from  its  eyes  like  those  of  a  human  being  in  affliction.  Ten- 
nent,  speaking  of  captured  elephants,  says  that  'some  remain 
quiet,  lying  on  the  ground  without  manifesting  their  grief  other- 


wise than  by  the  tears  that  bathe  their  eyes  and  run  constantly 
down. ' 

"Such  are  the  principal  animals  that  have  been  reported  as 
shedding  tears  ;  doubtless  they  will  become  more  numerous  when 
we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  observe  the  same  phenomena  in 
other  species.  I  advise  those  who  wish  to  give  attention  to  the 
matter  to  note  carefully  the  circumstances  in  which  the  tears 
have  manifested  themselves.  From  the  examples  given  above, 
it  will  be  seen  that  tears  have  about  the  same  emotional  signifi- 
cance in  animals  as  in  man.  but  to  establish  the  certainty  of  this 
we  should  have  many  more  instances." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary    Digest. 


THE  THEFT   OF   A   GREAT    RIVER. 

GEOLOGISTS  have  long  known  that  one  stream  may  appro- 
priate the  waters  of  another  by  gradually  encroaching  upon 
its  watershed  and  diverting  its  tributaries  one  by  one.  This 
kind  of  theft  is  at  least  frank  and  open.  It  takes  place  on  the 
surface  and  every  one — at  least  every  geologist — can  see  what  is 
going  on.  The  river  Danube,  according  to  expert  authority,  is 
suffering  from  a  more  insidious  form  of  robbery,  by  which  the 
Rhine  profits,  part  of  the  Danube's  water  being  drawn  off  under- 
ground into  the  Rhine  valley.  And  this  may  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  future  dwellers  by  the  Danube,  for  if  it  is  not  stopped  it 
may  end  by  causing  the  river  below  the  point  of  absorption  to 
become  permanently  dry.  Says  M.  E.  A.  Mattel,  writing  on  this 
subject  in  La  Ge'ograp/iie  (Paris)  : 

"  In  a  recent  geological  work.  .  .  .  Prof.  Albrecht  Penck  has 
again  called  attention  to  the  subterranean  drainage  of  a  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  Danube,  by  which,  curiously  enough,  the  Rhine 
basin  profits.  Between  Donaueschingen  (Baden)  and  Tuttlinger 
(Wiirtemburg)  .  .  .  the  fissures  in  the  limestone  formation  draw 
off  the  waters  of  the  Danube  underground — a  phenomenon  ob- 
served as  long  ago  as  1719  by  F.  W.  Breuninger.  This  writer 
suggested  that  the  water  thus  drawn  off  reappeared  in  the 
springs  of  Aach,  a  little  town  near  Lake  Constance  .  .  .  and  his 
hypothesis  was  verified  by  Knop  in  1877  by  the  use  of  fluores- 
cein." 

Still  more  recently,  the  writer  tells  us,  other  instances  of  sub- 
terranean "capture"  have  been  noted  by  which  part  of  the  wa- 
ters of  one  river  are  diverted  into  the  drainage  basin  of  another. 
Now  it  is  remarked  by  Professor  Penck  that,  unless  this  loss  of 
Danube  water  is  stopped  in  some  way,  it  will  go  on  increasing 
gradually  until  it  will  take  the  whole  of  the  river's  supply,  leav- 
ing the  lower  river-bed  quite  dry,  as  it  is  left  occasionally  now, 
according  to  Quenstedt,  in  years  of  drought.  Then  the  gradual 
deepening  of  the  Danube  valley  will  end  at  the  point  of  absorp- 
tion. Below  Mohringen  will  extend  a  dry  valley,  while  above  a 
"blind  valley  "  will  be  drained  by  a  subterranean  river.  This  is 
not  a  flight  of  the  imagination,  for  the  same  thing  has  happened 
to  the  river  Foiba  in  Istria  and  the  Recca  near  Trieste.  The 
author  adds  that  these  and  other  cases,  notably  in  Dalmatia, 
show  what  threatens  the  Danube  valley  unless  man  intervenes. 
The  length  of  time  that  elapses  before  the  reappearance  of  the 
water  at  Aach  (sixty  hours)  shows  that  it  must  make  a  long  cir- 
cuit, or  that  it  encounters  great  obstacles  underground.  It  is 
noted  by  M.  Martel  that  Professor  Penck's  book  goes  far  to  con- 
firm a  theory  advanced  by  himself  that  subterranean  circulation 
of  water  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  surface-drainage  in 
limestone  regions.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. * 


Is  Matter  Indestructible?— The  way  in  which  high  au- 
thorities in  electrical  science  are  showing  a  willingness  to  throw 
overboard  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics  was  re- 
cently noted  in  these  columns,  in  the  course  of  a  description  of 
some   recent   speculations    by    Prof.     R.    A.    Fessenden.      Some 
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chemical   investigators  are   manifesting  the  same  spirit.     Says 
7 he  Scientific  American: 

"The  whole  system  of  modern  chemistry  is  based  upon  the 
axiom  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  and  that  indestructi- 
bility is  proved  by  the  permanence  of  the  weight  of  a  given  sub- 
ice  through  all  the  physical  or  chemical  changes  it  is  made 
to  undergo.  Any  experiments,  therefore,  which  shake  our  belief 
in  that  primary  property  of  matter  must  have  a  far-reaching  ef- 
fect. Landolt's  classical  researches  in  1893  embodied  the  first 
work  done  with  all  the  modern  instruments  of  precision.  Cer- 
tain minute  changes  of  weight  were  then  placed  in  evidence,  and 
these  have  since  been  confirmed.  A.  Heydweiller  has  endeav- 
ored to  trace  some  connection  between  the  change  of  weight  and 
the  changes  in  other  physical  properties,  such  as  magnetic  pre- 
meability,  electrolytic  dissociation,  and  material  or  optical  den- 
si:  v.  He  has  failed  to  trace  any  such  connection,  tho  he  has  dis- 
tinctly established  a  diminution  of  weight  of  about  1  part  in  50 
million  in  a  number  of  reactions,  such  as  the  mixture  of  copper 
sulfate  with  water,  where  a  loss  of  weight  of  1  milligram  was 
observed.  Researches  such  as  these  take  place  in  the  extreme 
borderland  of  science,  but  the  logical  outcome  of  the  results 
would  be  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  matter." 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  decrease  in  weight  might  also  be  ex- 
plained as  due  to  a  variation  in  mass,  which  is  the  form  in  which 
the  phenomenon  is  assumed  in  Professor  Fessenden's  recent  re- 
searches. 


SOCIOLOGICAL   EFFECTS    OF    CONQUEST. 

WHO  profits  most  in  the  case  of  the  conquest  of  a  weaker 
race  by  a  stronger?  This  question  reminds  one  of  the 
old  economic  query,  "  Which  party  profits  by  a  commercial  trans- 
action? "  The  proper  reply  to  this  latter  question  is  "Both,"  but 
the  answer  to  the  former  is  "  Neither  "  ;  that  is,  if  we  may  believe 
M.  Leclere  of  the  recent  Congress  of  Ethnographic  Science. 
This  gentleman  read  before  the  above-named  body  at  Paris  a 
paper  in  which  he  discussed  the  reciprocal  moral  effects  of  a  con- 
quering in  touch  with  a  conquered  race,  and  his  conclusion  was 
that  conquest  is  bad  for  each.  So  far,  at  any  rate,  as  racial  ef- 
fects are  concerned,  he  pronounces  the  results  of  such  social  con- 
tact to  be  bad  without  exception.  Says  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York)  commenting  onasummaryof  M.  Leclere' s paper  published 
in  a  Paris  paper  : 

"To  the  ethnographer,  a  well-marked  race  is  like  a  rare  species 
of  plant  or  animal.  He  notes  the  conditions  under  which  it  has 
been  brought  to  perfection.  He  points  out  the  environment 
which  it  needs  for  continuance  in  full  vigor,  and  warns  against 
the  surroundings  which  mean  its  enfeeblement  and  decay.  And 
it  is  the  sober  judgment  of  M.  Leclere  that  conquest,  under  mod- 
ern conditions,  means  decadence  of  the  conquering  race,  demor- 
alization and  ruin  of  the  conquered  race. 

"This  is  a  cold  douche  for  science  to  pour  upon  our  hot  and 
heady  imperialism  ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told.  And  the  mass 
of  evidence  ready  to  the  ethnographer's  hand  is  overwhelming. 
Accumulated  experience  enables  him  to  trace  the  process  as  if  it 
were  an  experiment  in  a  laboratory.  First  comes  the  physical 
deterioration  on  both  sides.  The  conqueror  succumbs  to  new 
diseases,  to  the  strain  of  an  unaccustomed  climate,  or  else  sur- 
vives with  weakened  powers.  The  conquered  perish  like  flies. 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  fall  like  grain  before  the  vices  of  civili- 
zation ;  civilization  itself  kills  them.  Its  breath  slays  them. 
Like  wild  animals  under  domestication,  they  expire  through 
very  deprivation  of  their  savage  life.  'They  die  by  looking  at 
us,'  said  a  French  sailor.  This  is  an  old  story.  What  lends 
chief  value  to  M.  Leclere' s  paper  is  its  close  analysis  of  the 
subtle  interchange — a  sort  of  moral  osmosis — which  goes  on  be- 
tween the  higher  conquering  race  and  the  lower  conquered  race. 
It  is,  in  general,  a  give-and-take  of  what  is  bad   in  each 

The  foreign  ruler  is  under  a  po  verful  temptation  to  throw  off 
the  moral  restraints  under  which  he  has  lived  at  home.  Why 
should  he  observe  moral  conventions,  which  are  largely  social 
conventions,  when  they  do   not  obtain    in   the  community  where 


he  is  living?  His  power  being  usually  arbitrary,  he  makes  it 
violent  and  brutai,  so  as  to  bring  it  sharply  home  to  men  accus- 
tomed to  cruelty.  Fitz-James  Stephen  tried  to  introduce  rules 
of  evidence  in  the  Indian  criminal  code.  'What  is  the  use?'  it 
was  objected.  '  We  can  get  any  evidence  we  need  by  rubbing 
pepper  into  a  man's  eyes. '  Such  cynical  indifference  and  bru- 
tality are  the  commonest  effect  of  full  and  irresponsible  power 
when  conferred  upon  members  of  a  civilized  race  set  to  keep  a 
turbulent  lower  race  in  order.  They  begin  by  decivilizing  them- 
selves. They  become  subdued  to  the  element  in  which  they 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  terrible  revenge  which  the  con- 
quered take.  They  perish,  but  in  their  death  they  poison  the 
life  of  their  conquerors.  The  history  of  tropical  colonization  is 
one  long  vce  victorious  /" 


New  Sources  of  Alcohol.— It  is  announced  in  the  Revue 
ties  Cultures  Coloniales  (Paris)  by  M.  Ch.  Riviere,  of  Algiers, 
that  alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  several  African  plants, 
namely,  the  earob,  the  asphodel,  the  squill,  and  the  alfa.  The 
fruit  of  the  carob  is  a  pod  with  very  sugary  contents.  The  sac- 
charine gum  that  forms  on  its  surface  often  ferments  of  itself. 
Dry  pods  yield  41  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  100  kilograms  [62 
pounds]  give  about  20  litres  [5  gallons]  of  absolute  alcohol  or  40 
or  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  This  alcohol  is  of  good  quality,  but  can 
not  be  freed  from  a  disagreeable  smell  and  taste.  "Asphodel 
alcohol  has  a  repulsive  odor  and  disagreeable  taste  and  is  as 
harmful  as  it  is  displeasing.  It  is  the  tuberous  root  of  the  plants, 
which  is  very  common  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  that  yields  it." 
M.  Riviere  believes  that  with  sterilization  and  purification  it  will 
furnish  a  grade  of  alcohol  superior  to  that  obtained  from  beet- 
root or  molasses.  "As  for  the  squill,  which  is  also  very  abun- 
dant in  Algiers,  it  gives  interesting  results,  notwithstanding  its 
acrid  and  toxic  qualities.  The  alcohol  is  not  of  as  high  grade  as 
that  from  the  asphodel,  but  it  is  free  from  furfurol  and  contains 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  higher  alcohols."  Finally,  the  alfa 
yields  alcohol  from  its  leaves.  This  alcohol  has  a  very  bad  odor, 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  used  practically  than  that  from  the 
other  plants,  since  alfa  is  already  cultivated  as  a  grain  and  for 
paper-making. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dicest. 


Fire  on  Shipboard. — A  French  maritime  engineer.  M. 
Diobs,  has  recently  suggested  a  new  method  of  discovering  and 
extinguishing  fire  on  shipboard,  especially  that  arising  from 
spontaneous  combustion  in  the  cargo.  To  give  warning  of  fire 
or  of  a  rise  of  temperature  that  may  lead  to  it,  he  would  "distrib- 
ute throughout  the  cargo  vertical  metallic  tubes  ending  at  the 
bridge.  Into  these,  from  time  to  time,  thermometers  could  be 
lowered  to  ascertain  the  temperature."  Then  he  would  place  in 
the  midst  of  the  cargo  a  large  cask  "containing  lime  and  commu- 
nicating by  a  small  tube  with  the  bridge.  In  case  of  fire  in  the 
hull,  sulfuric  acid  is  poured  into  the  tube,  and  violent  production 
of  carbonic-acid  gas  takes  place,  which  smothers  all,  combustion. 
But  why  not  use  water?  It  is  not  because  there  is  none  in  the 
sea  !  Water,  however,  can  be  used  only  for  fires  in  the  open  air, 
for  if  a  fire  of  any  importance  in  a  ship's  hold  should  be  treated 
with  water,  a  sudden  burst  of  steam  would  take  place  that  would 
be  attended  with  disastrous  results." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Salt  STORMS  in  Utah.— "Along  the  high-voltage  transmission  line 
running  from  Provo,  Utah,  to  Tintic,  the  "salt  storms.'  from  the  plains 
often  produce  remarkable  electrical  displays,"  says  The  Western  Electric- 
ian, "On  account  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  and  the  thick  covering  of  the 
poles  with  salt,  powerful  discharges  occur  at  frequent  intervals  ;  short  cir- 
cuits arc  momentarily  caused,  the  lights  dip,  and  sometimes  the  operation 
of  the  motors  is  interfered  with.  These  discharges  are  usually  of  dazzling 
brilliancy,  and  at  times  startling.  The  flames  arc  said  to  reach  a  height  "I 
from  six  to  eight  feet,  holding  for  a  second  or  two,  then  break  from  one  of 
the  wires  and  die  away.  It  is  only  when  the  are  is  continuous  between  the 
wires  that  there  is  any  interruption  of  the  service.  One  Hash  winch  blew 
the  Station  fuses  and  caused  a  shutdown  held  its  place  between  the  wires 
ic>r  live  or  six  seconds,  but  most  of  the  flashes  cease  almost  on  the  instant 
of  completing  connection." 
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THE   BUDDHIST    MISSIONARY    MOVEMENT    IN 

EUROPE. 

IF  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  then  the  German 
Emperor,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  acquirements,  may 
also  lay  claim  to  being  a  prophet.  Several  years  ago,  when  he 
first  sent  out  his  symbolical  picture  appealing  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  "to  guard  their  most  sacred  possessions"  against  the 
dangers  of  the  "yellow  peril,"  his  warning  met  with  general  in- 
credulity. Since  then,  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Chinese  war 
have  won  some  converts  to  his  views ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  a  formal  crusade  among  the  peoples  representing  the 
highest  modern  civilization  and  Christianity  is  being  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Buddhistic  leaders  in  the  Orient.  In  a  special 
brochure  entitled  "Das  Wesen  des  Buddhismus,"  the  German 
savant,  A.  W.  Hunzinger,  discusses  this  new  problem  of  modern 
religious  life,  and  from  this  source  we  glean  the  following  account 
of  Buddhistic  efforts  and  interpretation  of  Buddhistic  doctrine: 

While  the  Christians,  of  all  leading  denominations,  are  send- 
ing their  representatives  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
far  East  and  are  penetrating  even  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
center  of  Asia,  there  comes  from  those  regions  a  most  unexpected 
answer  in  the  shape  of  a  Buddhistic  counter-agitation  and  mis- 
sion. It  is  a  work  conducted  with  a  zeal  that  deserves  a  better 
cause,  and  has  adopted,  as  its  means  for  conducting  its  propo- 
ganda,  not  the  tongue  of  the  preacher,  but  the  printer's  art. 
One  of  the  most  recent  and  noteworthy  examples  of  this  new 
Buddhistic  mission  literature  is  a  tract  which  appears  with  the 
yellow  color  of  the  Buddhistic  monks,  and  is  entitled  "Through 
Light  to  Light,"  and  rather  impolitely  is  addressed  "to  the 
Christian  barbarians  of  Europe."  A  perusal  of  this  work  shows 
that  in  all  earnestness  the  attempt  is  made  "to  lead  the  barba- 
rians and  heathens  of  the  West,  who  are  still  sunk  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  religious  ignorance  " — to  use  the  very  words  of  the 
pamphlet— and  bring  them  to  see  the  light  of  the  Buddhistic 
gospel.  The  booklet  actually  offers  Buddhism  for  the  acceptance 
of  European  readers  as  a  new  gospel  which  has  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent  the  absolute  truth  concerning  God  and  man,  and 
which  Christianity  has  never  been  able  to  find.  It  closes  with 
an  appeal  to  "be  converted  to  the  gospel  of  the  glorious  Bud- 
dha." 

The  thought  readily  suggests  itself  (continues  Professor  Hun- 
zinger) that  this  effort  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  curiosity  rather 
than  treated  with  serious  consideration  as  a  danger  to  Chris- 
tianity. This,  however,  would  be  a  mistake  ;  the  agitation  is 
one  that  merits  careful  attention  and  study,  especially  as  some 
of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Buddhist  system  appeal  strongly  to 
the  neological  and  agnostic  notions  of  the  times.  An  analysis 
of  the  Buddhistic  creed  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  practically  it 
is  not  a  positive  religion  at  all,  but  that  its  highest  aim  is 
Nirvana,  or  annihilation,  which  is  the  only  salvation  it  offers  in 
the  great  beyond.  In  this  way.  Buddhistic  atheism  and  pessi- 
mism ends  consistently  in  Nihilism.  Its  message  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  one  sentence  :  "The  greatest  of  evils  is  life  ;  the  high- 
est of  good  is  the  nothing."  It  is  true  that  savants  have  at- 
tempted with  much  show  of  learning  to  find  in  Buddhism  an  ideal 
state  of  unconscious  rest,  and  thus  to  refute  the  charge  that  this 
creed  is  essentially  nihilistic;  but  these  efforts  have  signally 
failed.  The  Buddhistic  ideal  of  Nirvana  is  the  absolute  noth- 
ing, and  this  is  the  final  consequence  of  the  system.  Its  highest 
moral  behest  is,  accordingly,  to  destroy  the  love  of  life  and  the 
tendency  to  self-preservation,  and  to  avoid  a  reappearance  in 
another  and  possibly  worse  form  of  creation  by  self-destruction 
and  Nirvana.  For  this  reason,  Buddhism  has  developed  a  high 
type  of  monastic  life,  and  these  monks  aim  at  realizing  the 
ideals  of  the  creed  in  a  manner  not  possible  to  the  laity.  Pov- 
erty is  one  of  the  leading  virtues  among  these  monks,  and  celi- 
bacy is  absolutely  imperative.  As  beggars  they  travel  through 
the  country,  and,  as  they  do  not  work,  their  whole  life  is  de- 
voted to  ascetic  exercises  and  constant  prayers,  altho  there  are 
no  evidences  of  a  systematic  form  of  worship  in  their  devotions. 
Their  exercises  consist  chiefly  in  the  repetition  of  the  sayings  of 


Buddha,  in  disputations  concerning  his  teachings,  and  in  pious 
contemplation. 

Over  against  these  monks  stand  the  bulk  of  Buddhists,  con- 
sisting of  those  who  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  become 
beggars ;  but  these  laymen  are  regarded  only  as  half  Bud- 
dhists, with  poor  prospects  for  the  delights  of  Nirvana.  Even 
for  the  laity  the  five  rules  hold  good:  i,  Kill  no  living  creat- 
ure ;  2,  do  not  take  another's  property  ;  3,  do  not  touch  another 
man's  wife;  4,  do  not  speak  an  untruth;  5,  do  not  drink  in- 
toxicants. But  the  substance  of  the  system  is  the  doctrine  that 
life  is  the  greatest  evil  and  that  nothing  is  the  greatest  good  ;  and 
its  moral  code  is  in  harmony  with  these  principles. —  'Translation 
made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


TAOISM,   ONE   OF   CHINA'S  THREE  RELIGIONS. 

"\  A  J  HILE  Confucianism  is  the  official  religion,  or  official  phil- 
^  *  osophy,  whichever  one  chooses  to  call  it,  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  two  other  religions  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  to  a  large 
extent  officially  sanctioned — Buddhism  and  Taoism.  The  latter, 
founded  by  Lao-tsze,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cong-fu-tse  or 
Confucius,  is  numerically  one  of  the  most  important  religions  of 
the  Orient.  Its  founder,  whose  name  signifies  "Old  Child  "  or 
"Old  Boy,"  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  604  b.c.  The  name  was 
given,  according  to  populi~  belief,  because  he  was  born  with 
white  hair  and  spoke  words  of  wisdom  from  his  infancy.  At 
present,  those  who  accept  his  religion  belong  to  the  least  intelli- 
gent and  most  degraded  classes  in  China  :  but  the  sage's  philos- 
ophy, embodied  in  his  celebrated  book  called  the  "  Tao-teh-king, " 
teaches  a  high  system  of  ethics.  In  this  system,  the  doctrine  of 
the  "Tao"  forms  the  basis  of  all  his  philosophy;  but  it  is  a 
highly  curious  fact  that  in  spite  of  scores  of  commentaries  on  the 
subject  by  Chinese  and  European  savants,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  say  what  "Tao  "  really  means.  The  late  Prof.  F.  Max 
Miiller,  in  T/ie  Nineteenth  Century  (October),  devotes  the  larger 
part  of  a  rather  lengthy  article  to  a  consideration  of  this  concept, 
and  finally  concludes  that  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  Vedic 
"Rita."     He  writes : 

"That  Ta"o  is  not  meant  for  a  personal  being,  tho  it  sometimes 
comes  very  near  to  it,  may  be  gathered  from  such  passages  as 
'The  Tao  is  devoid  of  action,  of  thought,  of  judgment,  of  intelli- 
gence.' When  Lao-tsze  speaks  of  the  Tao  in  nature,  it  means 
nothing  but  the  order  of  nature.  The  Tao  of  nature  is  no  doubt 
the  spontaneous  life  and  action  of  nature ;  it  is  that  which 
changes  the  chaos  into  a  cosmos,  and  represents  the  law  and 
order  visible  in  nature,  in  the  growth  of  animals  and  plants,  in 
the  course  of  the  seasons,  the  movements  of  the  stars,  in  the 
birth  and  death  of  all  animals.  In  all  of  these  there  is  Tao.  an 
innate  force,  sometimes  also  something  very  like  Providence, 
only  not  like  a  personal  God.  If  water  by  itself  finds  its  level, 
runs  lower  by  its  own  gravity  as  long  as  it  can,  and  then  remains 
stagnant,  that  again  is  due  to  its  Tao,  its  inherent  qualities,  we 
should  say,  or  its  character,  its  very  being  (svabhdva) .  as  Hindu 
philosophers  would  call  it. 

"So  much  for  Tao  in  nature.  As  to  the  Tao  in  the  individual, 
who  is  considered  a  part  of  nature,  it  becomes  manifest  in  all  ac- 
tions which  are  spontaneous,  and,  as  Lao-tsze  requires,  shows  no 
cause  and  no  purpose.  If  the  individual  acts  as  he  acts  because 
he  can  not  help  it,  he  acts  in  conformity  with  his  Tao.  He  lets 
himself  go  and  act  as  his  nature  moves  him.  If  the  heart  is 
empty  of  all  design  and  of  all  motives,  then  the  Tao  has  its  free 
course.  This  leads  to  the  glorification  of  perfect  quietude,  and 
of  allowing  perfect  freedom  to  the  Tao.  Lao-tsze  actually  main- 
tains '  that  by  laziness  and  doing  nothing  there  is  nothing  that 
is  not  done'  'All  things, '  he  adds,  'shoot  up  in  spring  without 
a  word  spoken,  and  grow  without  a  claim  to  their  production. 
They  accomplish  their  development  without  any  display  of  pride, 
and  the  results  are  reached  without  any  assumption  of  owner- 
ship. '  So  it  is  or  should  be  with  man.  who,  while  the  Tao  has  free 
play,  remains  perfectly  humble  and  never  strives.  The  water, 
too,  is  a  pattern  of  humility.  It  abases  itself  as  low  as  it  can  and 
finds  its  lowest  level.     Thus  we  read  (p.  104)  ; 

"'  What  makes  a  great  state?  Its  being  like  a  low-lying,  down- 
flowing  stream  ;  it  becomes  the  center  to  which  tend  all  the  small 
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states  under  heaven.  To  illustrate  from  the  case  of  all  females : 
the  female  always  overcomes  the  male  by  her  stillness,  and  the 
process  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  abasement. ' 

"  On  page  52  Lao-tsze  says  : 

"The  highest  excellence  is  that  of  water.  That  excellence 
appears  in  its  benefiting  all  things,  and  in  its  occupying,  without 
striving  to  the  contrary,  the  low  place  which  all  men  dislike. 
Hence  its  way  is  near  to  that  of  Tao. ' 

— fhere  are  three  precious  things,'  Lao-tsze  says,  'which  I 
prize  and  hold.  The  rirst  is  gentle  kindness,  the  second  is  econ- 
omy, the  third  is  humility,  not  daring  to  take  precedence  of  oth- 
ers. With  gentleness  I  can  be  brave,  with  economy  I  can  be  lib- 
eral, not  presuming  to  take  precedence  of  others.  I  can  make 
myself  a  vessel  or  means  of  the  most  distinguished  ser- 
vices.'   

"Much  more  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Tao-teh-King  '  as  to  the 
power  and  the  workings  of  Tao,  but  what  has  been  said  may 
suffice  for  our  purpose.  We  see  in  Taoism  a  system  of  philos- 
ophy and  religion,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other, 
which  has  sprung  up  on  purely  Chinese  soil,  tho  at  a  later  time 
it  was  evidently  far  more  influenced  than  Confucianism  by  the 
newly  introduced  system  of  Buddhism.  Taoism  and  Confucian- 
ism both  point  back  to  an  immeasurable  antiquity,  and  they  cer- 
tainly made  no  secret  of  having  taken  anything  that  seemed  use- 
ful from  the  treasures  or  from  the  rubbish  of  ancient  folklore 
that  had  accumulated  in  times  long  before  the  days  of  Lao-tsze 
and  Confucius.  Those  who  have  known  the  present  class  of  Tao 
priests  and  who  have  witnessed  their  religious  services  form  a 
very  low  opinion  of  a  religion  which  has  lasted  for  twenty-four 
centuries,  and,  tho  formerly  professed  by  much  larger  numbers 
in  China,  is  even  now,  while  the  number  of  its  adherents  is  con- 
siderably reduced,  a  powerful  element  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good 
in  China.  As  an  historical  phenomenon  it  deserves  the  careful 
study  of  the  historian,  if  only  to  teach  us  how  even  a  religion 
supported  by  the  state  may  do  its  work  by  the  side  of  other  relig- 
ions without  the  constant  shouts  of  anathema  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  other  countries.  No  one  seems  a  heretic  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  Government  excepting  always  the  hated  for- 
eigner ;  and  while  one  Taoist  may  grovel  in  the  meanest  religious 
practices  and  another  soar  high  into  regions  which  even  the  best 
disciplined  of  Christian  philosophers  hesitates  to  venture  into, 
the  two  will  not  curse  each  other  as  infidels,  but  try  to  carry  out 
the  highest  Christian  principle  of  loving  our  enemies,  or  at  least 
of  doing  justice  to  them." 


A   CLERGYMAN'S   DEFENSE   OF   DANCING  AND 

THEATERS. 

rPHE  great  practical  problem  of  olden  days  seems  to  have 
■*•  been  how  to  keep  the  church  and  "the  world  "  apart ;  now 
the  problem  of  the  church  is  rather  to  regulate  the  varied  and 
legitimate  activities  of  its  members.  This  is  the  problem  treated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  the  well-known  Broad-Church  cler- 
gyman of  London,  author  of  "Music  and  Morals,"  etc.,  in  a 
late  article  in  The  Outlook  (New  York,  September  22) .  He 
says  : 

"Time  was  when  the  church  went  its  way  with  its  posses- 
sions, confessionals,  and  its  one-sided  consecrated  ideals — and 
the  world  went  its  way  with  its  business  and  pleasure,  its  balls, 
romps,  and  routs,  its  dancing  and  its  dissipation.  But  things 
are  changed.  If  Christianity  is  a  universal  religion,  it  must  end 
by  recognizing  what  is  legitimate  and  universal  in  human  na- 
ture ;  it  must  neither  ignore  the  world  completely  nor  denounce 
it  wholesale  and  irrationally. 

"The  clergy's  attitude  toward  dancing.  The  instinct  to 
dance,  especially  when  young  and  jubilant,  seems  quite  ineradi- 
cable in  human  nature.  All  children  dance;  sailors  dance  with 
one  another;  there  are  national  dances — Scotch,  Irish,  Neapoli- 
tan, Polish,  Russian  ;  for  men  alone,  women  alone,  and  men 
and  women  together  ;  war  dances  ;  even  religious  dances— did 
not  David  dance  before  the  ark?  came  not  Miriam  forth  to  meet 
Moses,  beating  time  to  her  steps,  even  as  the  Salvation  lasses 
do  now?  But  dancing  between  the  sexes  is  apt  to  excite  the 
passions;  well — we  give  things  bad  names — we  admit  the  legiti- 
mate attraction  that  one  sex  has  for  the  other  ;  I  suppose  we  may 


call  it  a  passion  not  intrinsically  bad.  We  only  hope  that  men 
may  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  our  daughters  to  the  extent 
of  wanting  to  marry  them,  and  we  make  sundry  opportunities 
for  them,  and  encourage  young  people  to  seek  one  another's 
company  ;  dancing  is  one  pretext,  one  opportunity — capable  of 
abuse,  like  all  opportunities.  But,  as  it  is  a  deep  instinct,  it  has 
to  be  taken  account  of  and  not  crushed  out — that  you  can  not  do. 
The  energy  in  young  people  that  craves  expression,  and  expres- 
sion together,  the  pleasure  of  exercise  and  movement  in  each 
other's  company,  the  play  of  limb,  display  of  grace  and  agility, 
quickening  of  nerve-currents,  exhilaration  of  spirits,  making 
proof  of  just  so  much  contact  as  shall  test  mutual  adaptability  or 
the  reverse,  enjoying  just  so  much  freedom  together  as  shall  pro- 
mote interchange  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  simply  natural  de- 
light in  a  pleasant  exercise — all  this  is  certainly  legitimate,  and 
it  is  invoked  in  dancing.  The  clergy,  then,  might  do  well,  in- 
stead of  frowning  on  this  universal  practise  and  pleasure  of  the 
young,  to  consider  whether  such  recreation,  regulated  as  it  gen- 
erally is  by  an  etiquette  of  outward  propriety  which  supplies  that 
wholesome  check  calculated  to  rob  it  of  undue  license,  ought  not 

to  be  countenanced  instead  of  being  tabooed 

"The  attitude  of  the  clergy  toward  the  theater.  We  must  put 
the  stage  on  the  same  broad  basis.  The  dramatic  instinct  can 
not  be  crushed  out.  The  noblest  genius,  in  days  ancient  and 
modern,  has  been  consecrated  to  it,  from  ^Eschylus  to  Shake- 
speare, from  Shakespeare  to  Metastasio,  Corneille,  Racine,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Tennyson.  There  have  been  noble  actresses  like 
Siddons  and  noble  actors  like  Macready,  noble  tragedies  like 
'Hamlet'  and  blameless  comedies  like  '  Paul  Pry.'  .  .  .  Nowa- 
days, theaters,  actors,  authors,  playwrights  are  on  the  increase 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  No  human  power  can  stem  the  cur- 
rent, because  the  power  of  the  drama  is  human  ;  aye,  and  it  does 
subserve  at  times  the  noblest  moral  as  well  as  a  most  delightful 
recreative  purpose.  Where  will  you  find  a  more  pathetic  com- 
ment upon  the  drunkard  than  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  '  Rip  '  ?  where 
a  more  appalling  revelation  of  a  guilty  conscience  than  in  Sir 
Henry  Irving' s  presentation  of  Eugene  Aram?  where  more  inno- 
cent comedy  than  in  Mr.  Toole?  where  more  grand  pathos  and 
purity  than  in  Mrs.  Kendal?  Where  will  you  find  a  nobler  power 
of  viewing  the  great  moral  master-passions  of  tragic  sympathy, 
justice,  pity,  than  in  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  unique  presentation 
of  them  in 'Julius  Caesar'?  The  attitude  of  the  clergy  toward 
the  stage  should  be  one  of  discriminating  sympathy  rather  than 
wholesale  condemnation.  If  they  want  to  reform  the  stage,  they 
must  reform  the  public  ;  praise  what  is  good  and  denounce  what 
is  bad.  They  would  do  well  to  go  to  the  play  themselves,  and 
get  up  and  go  out  when  a  play  is  revolting  or  its  general  ten- 
dency bad.  The  people — still  more  the  actors — will  never  be- 
lieve that  we  parsons  know  anything  about  the  stage  if  we  never 
go  near  it.  We  can  not  afford  to  taboo  it ;  we  ought  not  to  be 
frightened  at  trying  to  direct  for  good  such  a  tremendous  force 
for  good  or  evil  as  is  the  modern  theater." 

In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Haweis  would  treat  all  recreations.  He 
is  in  favor  of  "good  music  and  open  museums  and  galleries"  on 
Sunday,  and  of  clubs  and  institutes  where  people — especially 
working-people — can  find  "a  warm,  clean  room  into  which  they 
can  at  all  times  walk  and  feel  that  it  belongs  to  them,  see  the 
papers,  write  a  letter,  take  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  light, 
wholesome  beer,  smoke  a  pipe,  and  have  a  chat  or  a  discussion, 
or  hear  a  lecture  or  a  concert." 

Mr.  Haweis  also  looks  favorably  upon  the  use  of  sacred  edi- 
fices for  entertainments  and  social  gatherings;  and  he  has  intro- 
duced lantern  views  with  good  effect  into  the  regular  evening 
services  of  his  own  church  (Anglican) ,  illustrating  in  this  way 
the  pulpit  subject  for  the  night.     Of  this  plan  he  writes : 

"There  is  no  appearance  of  lantern  or  sheet  while  the  lights 
are  up  ;  the  lantern  is  played  from  the  west  gallery  across  the 
whole  length  of  the  church.  At  the  moment  I  require  my  illus- 
tration, the  lights  are  suddenly  lowered  (I  have  electric  commu- 
nication between  the  pulpit  and  the  lanternist  and  gasman), 
from  an  almost  invisible  roller  near  the  ceiling  a  sheet  descends 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  picture  is  Hashed  like  a  vision  upon  the 
people.  The  sheet  is  silently  rolled  up  and  the  lights  turned  on 
until  the  next  illustration  is  required.  I  have  dealt  in  this  way 
with  'The  Portraits  of  Christ,'  'The  Church  of  the  Catacombs." 
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'The  Illustrious  Dead  '  at  the  midnight  service  ending  the  year, 
'  Mission  Work  in  the  Pacific, '  etc." 

In  fact,  concludes  Mr.  Haweis,  Get  hold  of  the  people  should 
be  the  keynote  of  the  modern  religious  situation.  We  have  "too 
little  and  not  too  much  sensationalism  in  our  churches  ;  indeed 
our  pulses  are  too  seldom  stirred."  Nothing,  he  believed,  should 
be  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  church  which  makes  "for 
the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God  "  : 

"When  you  have  got  hold  of  the  people  and  taught  them  to 
trust  you,  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  them,  in  or  out  of 
church  or  chapel ;  but  you  can  do  nothing  with  them  if  you  don't 
get  hold  of  them  at  all.  The  '  all-things-to-all-men  '  policy  is  one 
which  can  be  easily  abused  and  made  to  gloss  over  inconsistency 
and  cover  hypocrisy  and  worldliness ;  but  rightly  understood  it 
means,  in  a  wide  sense,  sympathy  and  ability  to  deal  with  a 
many-sided  nature,  and,  if  not  quite  clerical  and  orthodox,  it  is 
at  least  Scriptural  and  apostolical ;  shall  I  add,  Christlike?  " 


Catholics  who  entered  the  field."  Three  Catholics,  it  adds,  were 
in  the  last  House  of  Commons.  All  are  reelected  and  a  fourth 
has  been  added  to  the  number.  "The  Jews  have  sent  a  far  larger 
number  to  Parliament  from  England  than  the  Catholics." 


RELIGIOUS     REPRESENTATION     IN    THE    NEW 

PARLIAMENT. 

I^HE  electoral  campaign  just  ending  in  England  is  one  into 
which  more  of  the  religious  element  has  entered  than  in 
most  elections  of  late  years.  The  chief  religious  factor  was,  of 
course,  the  effort  of  the  ultra-Protestant  party,  represented  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Lord  Portsmouth,  and  Mr.  Kensit,  to  com- 
mit the  candidates  to  a  policy  hostile  to  the  High-Church  party 
in  the  English  Church. 

The  Guardian  (Church  of  England,  October  17)  says: 

"A  further  examination  of  the  election  returns  confirms  the 
impression  of  last  week  that  the  'Protestant '  attack  as  a  whole 
has  been  distinctly  unsuccessful.  .  .  .  We  must  not  forget  that 
there  will  be  supporters  of  the  Liverpool  Bill,  but  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  no  great  temptation  to  yield  to  them.  We  may 
well  be  thankful  for  the  result,  and  press  on  with  our  efforts  to 
advance  the  question  of  church  autonomy  before  the  next  gen- 
eral election  comes." 

The  London  Spectator  (October  13)  says : 

"So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  general  observation  of  the  re- 
ports of  speeches  and  results,  together  with  correspondence  in, 
and  conclusions  drawn  by,  our  very  careful  and  fair-minded 
contemporary,  The  Guardian,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
chat  the  extreme  Protestant  movement  has  incurred  the  failure 
it  deserved.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  knot  of  supporters 
of  the  Church  Discipline  Bill,  returned,  as  expected,  from  the 
Liverpool  region,  there  have  been  very  few,  if  any,  persons 
elected  who  have  been  known  as  connected  with  that  move- 
ment  

"Our  reasons  for  being  glad  that  the  Church  Association  can 
point  to  so  very  little  in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  by  public  opin- 
ion of  its  propaganda  are  mainly  two.  First,  that  the  aims  of 
that  propaganda  are  entirely  one-sided.  Secondly,  that  its  pro- 
posed method  of  action  is  essentially  at  variance  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church  as  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times. 
We  say  that  the  aims  of  the  extreme  Protestant  propaganda  are 
one-sided,  because  those  who  conduct  it  altogether  ignore  the  va- 
rious ritual  irregularities  and  omissions  to  be  noticed  among 
clergy  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  Low  Church  party.  Such, 
for  example,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  those  which  excite  strong 
feelings  among  members  of  the  opposite  school,  are  the  saving 
of  the  words  of  administration  to  groups,  or  even  '  railfuls, '  in- 
stead of  to  each  individual  communicant,  the  neglect  to  recite 
the  Athanasian  Creed  on  the  days  on  which  its  recitation  is  ex- 
pressly prescribed  by  the  prayer-book,  and  the  neglect  to  say 
daily  prayer  in  church." 

The  Rock  (Low  Church)  endeavors  to  encourage  its  readers 
and  claims  some  Protestant  gains,  but  its  tone  is  not  jubilant. 

e  other  religious  phases  of  the  election  are  touched  upon 
in  The  Catholic  Times  (Roman  Cath.,  Liverpool).  It  says: 
'In  examining  the  various  phases  of  the  struggle  for  Parlia- 
mentary honors  we  are  struck  by  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 


DOES 


PROTESTANTISM     TEND    TO    DESTROY 
BELIEF    IN    CHRIST'S   DIVINITY? 


THE  belief  in  the  deity  of  Jesus  has  been  questioned  in  every 
age  of  the  Christian  era — by  the  Jews  in  Christ's  own  day, 
by  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world,  including  many  bishops, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Arian  controversy  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries;  and  by  Servetus,  Milton,  and  the  modern 
Unitarians.  Some  persons  hold  that  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought,  particularly  of  Protestantism,  is  to  return  to  the  early 
Arian  view.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  McSorley, 
a  Paulist  priest  associated  with  educational  work  in  Washing- 
ton. He  writes  in  T he  American  Ecclesiastical  Review  (Oc- 
tober) : 

"God  forbid  that  I  should  minimize  the  love  and  loyalty  that 
thousands  outside  the  Catholic  Church  possess  in  regard  to 
Christ.  Sinless  lives  and  proofs  of  deep  sincerity  testify  that 
many  a  Protestant  heart  lives  only  for  Him.  Almost  univer- 
sally, the  term  '  divine  '  is  attributed  to  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
and  the  ordinary  Protestant  would  indignantly  repudiate  the 
charge  that  he  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ.  But  what  I  do  con- 
tend is  this :  that  no  church  is  worthy  the  name  of  Christian  un- 
less it  proclaims  with  unmistakable  clearness  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Mary,  is  Himself  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  God,  and 
that  the  object  of  our  love  when  we  worship  the  crucified  Sa- 
vior is  none  other  than  the  Almighty  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  That  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  doctrine  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  greatest  hopes,  and  fears,  and  loves  of  the  hu- 
man race.  And  this  doctrine,  I  maintain,  is  not  explicitly  pro- 
claimed and  defended  by  Protestantism.  Nay,  more,  not  onlyT 
have  the  Protestant  churches  left  this  soul-stirring  and  life-trans- 
forming belief  to  the  mercy  of  infidel  assault,  but  day  after  day 
we  find  new  reasons  for  concluding  that,  in  the  multitude  of  in- 
stances, profession  of  Protestant  faith  is  a  mere  preface  to  bald 
denial  of  what  Christ's  true  disciples  hold  to  be  their  dearest 
treasure — the  literal  truth  of  God's  Incarnation." 

Father  McSorley  asserts  that  the  very  genius  of  Protestantism, 
which  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  private  judgment,  is  inimical 
to  ecclesiastical  dogmatic  assertion  of  any  sort.  Quoting  from 
Dr.  Briggs's  celebrated  book  entitled  "Whither?"  he  says: 

"To  a  Protestant  the  sole  standard  of  human  orthodoxy  is  the 
sum-total  of  truth  revealed  by  God.  If  a  man  has  mastered  the 
entire  revelation,  then,  and  then  only,  he  may  claim  to  be  ortho- 
dox. But  meanwhile  (since  this  is  practically  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) ,  orthodoxy  is  variable  and  progressive.  '  The  church, 
therefore,  can  presume  to  fix  no  standard,  to  define,  no  doctrine, 
to  proclaim  no  dogma.  Such  is  the  Protestant  theory.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  a  theory  which  has  not  worn  well ;  still  it  is  the  one 
advanced  by  those  who  profess  Protestantism,  and  they  must  be 
taken  at  their  word.  So,  tho  Luther  actually  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent further  exercise  of  private  judgment  after  he  had  chosen  his 
creed  ;  and  tho  Calvin  had  Michael  Servetus  burned  at  the  stake 
for  dissenting  from  Calvinistic  tenets,  still  in  theory  all  Protes- 
tants are  free  to  indulge  in  personal  choice,  and  no  church  author- 
ity can  say  them  nay.  If  Lutherans  reject  the  epistle  of  St. 
James  because  it  contradicts 'justification  by  faith  alone, '  An- 
glicans may,  for  that  very  reason  or  for  any  other,  retain  both 
the  epistle  and  the  doctrine.  If  Methodists  '  feel  '  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  four  Gospels,  Strauss  and  Ilarnack  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  question  the  same.  Tho  Bushnell  should  deny  the 
Atonement,  and  Schleiermacher  the  Resurrection,  and  Gorham 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  none  of  these  men.  on 
true  Protestant  principles,  are  less  orthodox  than  Dr.  Pusey  or 
Dr.  Ritchie  ;  for  all,  we  must  presume,  have  been  faithful  to  the 
light  vouchsafed  them.  And  so  Bishop  Bull,  defender  of  the 
Xicenc  Creed,  is  no  better  Protestant  than  is  Sir  John  Seeley, 
the  writer  of  '  Ecce  Homo,'  or  Theodore  Parker,  assailant  of 
Christ's  sinlessness.     The  good  churchman  therefore  is  one  who 
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says  with  Renan's  Jew  :  '  One  does  what  one  must,  and  believes 
what  one  can. ' 

•'  I  shall  scarcely  be  asked  to  prove  that  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  of  private  judgment  is  liberalism  in  theol- 
ogy. Ir  is  itself  most  evidently  at  the  bottom  of  liberalism,  lati- 
tudinarianism,  rationalism  In  Germany,  where  there  still 
thunders  the  echo  of  Luther's  proclamation  of  religious  freedom, 
the  'pure  Gospel'  has  given  birth  i.i  succession  to  pietism, 
mythism,  rationalism,  idealism,  sentimentalism,  pantheism. 
In  Geneva,  the  Rome  of  Protestantism,  where  Farel  preached 
and  Calvin  legislated,  Protestant  Christianity  has  developed 
into  a  sort  of  baptized  deism,  too  little  Christian,  I  might  almost 
say,  to  meet  the  approbation  of  a  Rousseau  or  a  Voltaire.  In 
Holland  and  France,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  the  Reformed 
churches  have  become  unevangelical  and  rationalistic  in  fact, 
whatever  they  may  be  in  name.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark there  are  decided  indications  of  a  revival  of  Odinism,  or 
the  old  Scandinavian  heathenism  ;  in  England  and  Scotland  the 
older  deism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  meager  spiritualism  which  is  only  miserable  human- 
ism, and  in  this  country  Protestantism  tends  to  reject  all  dogmas, 
to  make  Christianity  a  mere  scenic  display,  and  to  settle  down 
in  a  revived  necromancy  and  demon-worship.  When,  some  few 
years  since,  your  Protestant  delegates  met  in  a  world's  conven- 
tion at  London,  to  devise  and  effect  a  Protestant  alliance  for  the 
overthrow  of  Catholicity,  they  found  that  there  were  no  common 
doctrines  on  which  they  could  agree,  not  even  that  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  were  obliged  to  separate  without  drawing 
up  a  common  confession.  A  creed  embracing  only  the  principal 
articles  of  natural  religion,  never  called  into  question  even  by 
heathen  nations,  was  found  to  embrace  too  much  to  be  accepted 
by  all  who  claimed  to  be  good  Protestant  Christians." 

The  writer  finds  in  America  the  same  tendency  among  clergy 
and  people  to  adopt  a  merely  human  view  of  the  personality  of 
Jesus.     He  says : 

"Let  a  few  instances  suffice.  An  evangelistic  movement  was 
started  in  Brooklyn  recently  as  defense  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Unitarianism,  and  when  the  acting  p"astor  of  Plymouth 
Chucch  refused  to  cooperate  in  the  movement  his  congregation 
applauded  the  decision.  Again,  Dr.  McGiffert,  a  teacher  of 
teachers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  but  just  now  with- 
drawn from  that  church  under  menace  of  trial  for  heresy  for  hav- 
ing professed  doctrine  which  in  the  words  of  a  prominent  jour- 
nal 'substantially  removes  from  Jesus  every  element  of  personal 
divinity.'  Be  it  noted,  however,  first,  that  a  strong  party  in  the 
presbytery  attempted  to  prevent  the  trial,  and,  again,  that  Pres- 
byterian pulpits  and  theological  seminaries  still  contain  many 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  Dr.  McGiffert' s  doctrinal  stand. 

"  Note  the  following  from  an  editorial  [in  the  New  York  Su/i] 
referring  to  the  proposed  union  of  the  Unitarian  and  Universal- 
is! churches : 

'The  decline  of  the  old-time  faith  in  orthodoxy  is  tending  to 
deprive  both  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists  of  a  reason  for  a 
distinct  denominational  existence.  'I  heir  function  is  to  leaven  the 
mass  of  religious  thought,  and  the  leaven  seems  to  be  working  so 
powerfully  that  the  necessity  for  their  maintaining  an  independ- 
ent identity  is  passing  away  rapidly.  Many  of  the  old  Unitarian 
families  of  Boston  are  now  attendants  upon  Episcopal  churches. 
Episcopalians  and  Unitarians  may  sometimes  be  seen  joining  in 
memorial  exercises  and  sp  -aking  from  the  same  platform.  Un- 
questionably the  barriers  between  the  different  branches  of  Prot- 
estantism are  being  broken  down,  but  is  not  the  hammer  witli 
which  the  work  of  destruction  is  done  rather  agreement  in  unbe- 
lief than  in  belief?  ' 

"As  to  the  question  with  which  the  above  citation  concludes, 
many  are  evidently  prepared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The 
president  of  Bowdoin  College  suggests  a  creed  of  fundamental 
doctrines  in  which  the  churches  might  agree  in  order  to  band 
themselves  together  in  opposing  infidelity.  This  creed  would 
make  Christ  merely  '  the  expression  of  God's  love  and  the  rev- 
elation of  man's  spiritual  ideal.'  'Most  fortunate  nowadays,' 
says  The  Independent,  in  all  seriousness,  'is  that  church  which 
has  no  creed  ;  next,  that  church  is  fortunate  which  has  crowded 
its  creed  against  the  cover  and  forgotten  that  it  is  there.  Next 
come  those  churches  which  are  gradually  slipping  out  of  their 
bonds.  .  .  .  No  denomination  has  the  right  to  have  a  limiting 
creed  which  shall  shut  out  good  Christians.' 

"Statements  like  these,  and  from  such  a  source,  may  well  be 


placed  side  by  side  with  the  words  of  Lyman  Abbott  in  The 
Outlook,  advising  clergymen  who  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrines 
of  their  respective  communions  to  remain  where  they  are  and 
'reform  the  church  from  within,'  thus  upholding  the  thesis  that 
a  clergyman  as  an  official  can  honestly  lead  a  congregation  in 
reciting  a  creed,  tho  he  has  ceased  to  believe  its  plain  and  literal 
meaning.  Whereunto  are  we  come?  The  very  groundwork  of 
the  Christian  faith  seems  to  be  crumbling,  so  far  as  Protestant- 
ism is  concerned." 


JAMES   RUSSELL    LOWELL'S  TRIBUTE   TO 

RELIGION. 

\  \  7E  lately  had  occasion  to  quote  some  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
*  *  Howells  concerning  Mr.  Lowell's  attitude  toward  certain 
problems  of  religion  (The  Literary  Digest,  October  13).  The 
words  would  apparently  indicate  that,  in  later  life,  Lowell  had 
lost  much  of  the  strong  confidence  in  a  divine  ordering  of  life 
which  glows  in  so  much  of  his  earlier  writings,  particularly  in 
his  sonnets.  Quite  a  different  mental  phase  of  Lowell's  mind 
is  brought  out  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  a  banquet  in  Lon- 
don during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  England  as  United 
States  minister.  Some  slighting  remarks  had  been  spoken  con- 
cerning Christianity,  and  in  his  speech  Mr.  Lowell,  among  other 
things,  thus  alluded  to  these  (we  quote  from  an  excerpt  fur- 
nished us  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Bishop  of  Central 
New  York)  : 

"  The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all,  and  these  men, 
living  in  ease  and  luxury,  indulging  themselves  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  going  without  religion,  may  be  thankful  that  they  live  in 
lands  where  the  gospel  they  neglect  has  tamed  the  beastliness 
and  ferocity  of  the  men  who,  but  for  Christianity,  might  long  ago 
have  eaten  their  carcasses  like  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  cut  off 
their  heads  and  tanned  their  hides  like  the  monsters  of  the 
French  Revolution.  When  the  microscope  of  skepticism,  which 
had  hunted  the  heavens  and  sounded  the  seas  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  Creator,  has  turned  its  attention  to  human  society 
and  has  found  a  place  on  this  planet  ten  miles  square  where  a 
decent  man  can  live  in  comfort  and  security,  supporting  and 
educating  his  children  unspoiled  and  unpolluted  ;  a  place  where 
age  is  reverenced,  infancy  respected,  manhood  respected,  wom- 
anhood honored,  and  human  life  held  in  due  regard — when  skep- 
tics can  find  such  a  place  ten  miles  square  on  this  globe,  where 
the  gospel  of  Christ  has  not  gone  and  cleared  the  way  and  laid 
the  foundation  and  made  decency  and  security  possible,  it  will 
then  be  in  order  for  the  skeptical  literati  to  move  thither  and 
there  ventilate  their  views.  But  so  long  as  these  men  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  religion  which  they  discard  for  every  privilege 
they  enjoy,  they  may  well  hesitate  a  little  before  they  seek  to 
rob  the  Christian  of  his  hope  and  humanity  of  its  faith  in  that 
Savior  who  alone  has  given  to  man  that  hope  of  life  eternal  which 
makes  life  tolerable  and  society  possible,  and  robs  death  of  its 
terrors  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

In  The  LITERARY  DIGEST  of  October  20,  the  statement  was  made- 
based  on  an  article  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Hritannica "  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  has  one  cardinal,  three 
archbishops  and  about  fifteen  bishops.  An  Australian  correspondent  of 
the  San  Francisco  Monitor  (Rom.  Cath.)  states  that  in  Australia  there  are 
"five  archbishops,  one  being  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Moras  of  Sydney, 
eighteen  bishops,  and  1,114  priests."  This  apparently  is  not  intended  to  in- 
clude New  Zealand  and  other  portions  of  Australasia. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rute  removes  a  striking  figure  from  English 
life.  Few  hereditary  or  natural  gifts  seem  to  have  been  denied  him.  A 
descendent  of  the  Scottish  kings,  he  was  born  to  immense  wealth  and  to 
many  titles.  Shortly  after  his  Oxford  days,  he  was  received  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Monsignor  Capel,  and  is  the  prototype  of 
Lothair  in  Lord  Heaconsfield's  novel  of  that  name,  altho  the  type  of  Lord 
Bate's  mind  was  far  different  from  that  of  Disraeli's  hero.  His  business 
capacity  was  exceptional,  and  the  modern  growth  of  Cardiff,  and  most  of 
which  is  built  on  his  land,  was  due  to  his  far-seeing  judgment.  Asa  student 
of  Oriental  languages,  particularly  of  Coptic  and  of  modern  Greek,  he  be- 
came well  known  through  a  number  of  translations.  He  never  bore  any 
grudge  against  Disraeli.  One  of  his  books  was  dedicated  to  the  latter 
whom  be  also  good-naturedly  invited  to  his  marriage  with  one  of  the 
l  towards. 
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IS  CIVILIZATION  THREATENED  BY  PRACTICAL 
NIETZSCHE1SM? 

ARE  we  in  the  midst  of  a  world-wide  reaction  against  the 
civilization  of  Christendom?  Are  the  new  tendencies  in 
political  antl  international  relations  fatal  to  morality  and  relig- 
ion? Is  the  gospel  of  human  law  and  equality  giving  place,  in 
action  if  not  in  professions  of  belief,  to  the  gospel  of  the  Darwin- 
Nietzsche  "struggle  for  life  "  and  the  triumphs  of  might  over 
right? 

These  startling  questions  have  been  asked  in  several  quarters 
lately — and  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Attention  was  excited 
by  a  recent  letter  from  an  American  "  Occasional  Correspondent  " 
in  the  London  Times,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  reelection  would  indicate  the  decay  of  faith  in  moral  forces 
and  the  sanction  of  the  apotheosis  of  might.  The  writer,  who  is 
believed  to  be  a  prominent  American,  declared  that  "the  rising 
spirit  of  virile,  uncompromising  egotism  is  observable  in  all  civ- 
ilized nations,  but  nowhere  has  it  gained  vigor  of  late  so  swiftly 
as  in  the  United  States."  He  found  that  "an  unconscious  dis- 
cipleship  to  Friedrich  Nietzsche  is  common  in  business,  social, 
and  military  circles  in  America,  where  deeds  of  a  type  once  de- 
nounced as  criminal  are  now  applauded  as  clever,  and  where 
Christianity,  the  golden  rule  of  ethics,  is  for  slaves." 

Curiously  enough,  a  distinguished  Russian  author  and  econo- 
mist, M.  Engelhardt,  has  been  expressing  the  same  opinions  in 
articles  on  the  international  situation  to-day.  He  believes  that 
we  are  threatened  with  new  savagery,  and  that  cruelty,  brutal- 
ity, and  greed  are  hereafter  to  characterize  the  policies  of  the 
nations.  The  justice  and  the  humanity  which  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  inculcate  are,  he  says,  trampled  under  foot  and  ac- 
corded- mere  lip-service.  The  world  professes  old  theories  and 
ideals,  but  it  unceremoniously  acts  upon  the  modern  doctrine  of 
the  "over-man."  We  quote  in  free  translation  from  one  of  his 
articles  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Novosti :         * 

"In  the  light  of  actuality,  what  does  the  political  activity  of 
the  world  represent?  It  may  be  summarized  in  two  proposi- 
tions : 

"  i.  The  civilized  nations,  especially  the  strongest  of  them,  are 
natural,  irreconcilable  enemies,  since  each  aims  at  world-domi- 
nation. 

"2.  The  so-called  'savage  '  nations  not  yet  subjugated  by  the 
civilizers  are  the  proper  prey  of  the  latter  and  subject  to  dismem- 
berment and  grab.  The  soil  and  natural  resources  of  these  na- 
tions must  enrich  the  white  man,  and  the  inferior  races  must 
work  for  him  and  submit  to  his  rule. 

"This  is  the  politics  of  the  over-man;  it  is  the  philosophy  of 
Nietzsche  in  practical  operation,  and  it  is  called  the  carrying  of 
civilization  to  the  lower  races.  Death,  or  submission  to  exploita- 
tion^ 

In  proof  that  this  is  not  an  exaggeration,  the  writer  points  to 
the  "Chamberlain  war"  upon  South  African  republics;  the  "ex- 
termination "  of  the  Philippine  islanders  by  the  United  States 
for  no  other  crime  than  the  love  of  national  independence  ;  the 
cruelties  practised  by  France  in  Madagascar  ;  the  revival  of  tor- 
ture by  Belgium  in  the  Kongo  territory,  and  many  similar  facts. 
In  India,  British  rule  means  famine  and  the  death  of  tens  of 
thousands;  in  Africa,  it  means  innumerable  executions ;  in  the 
United  States,  the  shamefully  bru.tal  treatment  of  the  negro. 
On  the  last  point  M.  Engelhardt  says  : 

"We  can  scarcely  find  a  country  in  which  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, numbering  10.000,000,  is  condemned  to  the  position  occupied 
by  the  negro  in  the  United  States.  Deprived  of  their  rights, 
systematically  humiliated  and  insulted,  punished  without  trial, 
assaulted  and  often  burned  at  the  stake  on  mere  suspicion — this 
is  the  condition  of  the  negroes.  The  same  thing,  in  a  less  sys- 
tematic manner,   is  done  in   Europe,  as  the  periodical  attacks 


upon  the  Jews  show  us  ;  but  nowhere  is  the  form,  the  system  of 
oppression  so  complete  as  in  the  United  Slates.  Knowing  as  we 
do  American  decision  and  'freedom  from  prejudice,'  we  may  ex- 
pect in  the  coming  century  such  colossal  'sociological  experi- 
ments' as  will  make  the  Sicilian  Vespers  and  the  Bartholomew 
massacre  pale  into  insignificance." 

Why  not  frankly  recognize,  asks  the  writer,  that  the  white  civ- 
ilizers have  discarded  all  humane  ideals  and  adopted  the  anti- 
religious,  anti-moral  gospel  of  the  "blond  beast"?  What  is  an 
idealist  to  do?  He  must  remain  a  spectator.  There  is  no  sign 
of  any  change.  The  new  imperialism  is  a  negation  of  all  rights 
and  duties.  Our  present  political  life  is  characterized  by  an  "in 
vasion  of  cannibals."  "  Zoology  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  entered 
upon  its  rights,  "  as  a  great  Russian  has  said.  There  is  no  place 
for  morality  in  international  relations  ;  how  long  can  it  remain 
in  internal  relations?  The  gulf  between  the  civilized  "over- 
man" and  the  lower  elements  is  rapidly  widening.  In  the  rela- 
tions between  these  two  classes  truth  and  brotherhood  have 
become  ridiculous  terms. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


QUEEN    WILHELMINA'S   BETROTHAL. 

KONIGIN  WILLEMINTJE,"  of  the  Netherlands,  has  at 
last  announced  that  she  will  enter  wedlock.  Her  be- 
trothed is  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  uncle  of  the 
reigning  Duke.  Little  is  known  of  him  in  Europe  except  that 
he  is  a  smart  young  officer  in  the  Prussian  Guards.  His  position 
as  "his  wife's  husband  "  has  its  drawbacks.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  (Paris)  says : 

"Tho  the  Queen  is  to  all  accounts  a  brilliant  and  charming 
woman,  the  position  of  the  Prince-Consort  will  be  a  delicate  one. 
No  doubt  the  fact  that  he  is  the  choice  of  their  beloved  Queen 
must  in  itself  gain  for  him  the  sympathies  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
fact  that  a  German  Princess,  the  Queen^mother,  ne'e  Waldeck- 
Pyrmont,  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  country  during  the 
Queen's  minority  should  insure  him  a  good  reception.  .  .  .  He 
may  not  be  well  prepared  for  his  future  position  by  his  present 
role  as  Prussian  lieutenant ;  but  he  has  an  illustrious  example 
to  guide  him.  He  should  take  as  his  model  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  Husband  of  a  woman  superior  in  rank,  he  man- 
aged to  satisfy  every  one,  and  above  all  Queen  Victoria.  He 
appeased  all  susceptibilities,  exercising  only  such  influence  as 
his  position  warranted.  No  one  can  ignore  the  important  part 
Prince  Albert  played  in  the  material  and  moral  transformation 
of  England  during  the  middle  of  the  century.  If  Prince  Henri 
is  inspired  by  that  example,  Holland  will  receive  in  him  a  useful 
sovereign,  and  the  Queen  a  devoted  fellow  worker." 

The  betrothal  has  been  the  occasion  for  some  Anglo-German 
bickerings.     The  following  is  from  The  Saturday  Review ; 

"When  matrimonial  alliances  meant  yet  more  than  they  mean 
now,  the  union  of  the  young  sovereign  of  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic states  in  Europe  with  a  member  of  a  family  governing 
under  a  constitution  which  retains  most  of  the  feudal  and  least 
of  the  element  of  popular  representation,  would  have  been  a 
matter  with  doubtful  issues.  There  may  be  some  hostility  in 
Holland  on  account  of  a  certain  unpopularity  of  the  German  in- 
fluence there  which  the  German  consort  of  the  Queen  may  be 
supposed  to  strengthen.  And,  of  course,  the  Netherlands  pos- 
sess just  the  seaboard  Germany  requires;  and  when  a  small 
country  becomes  closely  connected  with  an  adjacent  large  one, 
history  has  told  us  what  happens." 

The  Kreuz-Zeitioi^  (Berlin)  thinks  that  such  insinuations 
will  be  merely  laughed  at  in  Holland,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Dutch  papers  promise  the  Duke  a  most  cordial  reception. 
The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  says: 

"  Prince  Henry  will  have  in  many  ways  an  easier  task  than 
that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Prince  Albert,  who  was  opposed  and 
hampered  most   strongly  by  the  British  nobles.     What  the  '  ! 
moirs  '   of  Queen  Victoria  relate  on   that  point  goes  beyond  all 
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bounds.  That  opposition  was  so  ignoble,  so  stupid,  so  narrow- 
minded  !  The  jingo  spirit  was  already  at  work  and  the  German 
was  made  to  suffer  its  effects.  In  our  country.  Prince  Henry  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  will  rind,  much  good  feeling  for  the  land 
from  which  the  Queen-mother  came,  the  people  with  whom  we 
claim  kinship.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  we  noted  with  genuine 
pleasure  the  enormous  progress  which  Germany  has  made  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  that  peace  which,  for  the  good  of  Europe,  the  Kai- 
ser maintains  so  well.  The  old  prejudices  against  Germany 
have  gradually  vanished.  The  big  German  empire  h"  .>  always 
been  a  friendly  neighbor,  and  as  long  as  our  people  remain  ener- 
getic and  virile  we  can  have  no  better  friend.  .  .  .  Wi  will  wel- 
come him  as  the  bridegroom  and  best  friend  of  our  lueen,  whose 
right  arm  he  shall  be  and  whose  love  shall  be  his  ha," 'ness." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


acter  of  a  woman,  gentlemen  will  turn  the  quarrel  into  a  per- 
sonal one.  It  was  such  a  quarrel  which  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
Marquis  Tacoli  from  the  Austrian  army. —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  DUELING. 

THE  question,  Is  dueling  permissible?  has  again  been 
brought  under  discussion  in  Europe  by  the  dismissal  of 
some  officers  who  refused  to  accept  a  challenge.  No  doubt  a 
large  number  of  officers  are  opposed  to  dueling  on  the  ground 
that  it  proves  nothing  but  the  willingness  of  the  parties  engaged 
to  undergo  personal  risk.  These  would  prefer  to  have  all  quar- 
rels settled  by  a  court  of  honor.  The  defenders  of  dueling  re- 
tort that  many  anti-duelists  are  not  averse  to  offering  insult  and 
even  personal  violence  to  a  weaker  antagonist ;  but  that  a  bully 
generally  stops  short  of  anything  which  might  force  him  to  risk 
his  life  on  equal  chances.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  anti-duel- 
ists have  the  strong  support  of  the  church.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Archbishops  of  Prague  and  Cologne  in  1891,  Pope 
Leo  said : 

"The  excuse  put  forward  by  those  who  are  challenged  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  cowards  is  not  justified.  If  a 
man  had  to  be  judged  according  to  the  false  maxims  of  public 
opinion,  and  not  by  the  standard  of  good  and  evil,  there  would 
be  no  distinction  between  them.  The  man  of  character  should 
despise  the  deceptive  judgments  of  the  crowd.  It  is  a  holy  and 
just  feeling  which  prevents  men  from  committing  murder,  and 
he  who  bears  insults  and  calumny  rather  than  act  against  his 
conscience  certainly  shows  a  more  exalted  mind  than  he  who, 
upon  the  slightest  offense,  snatches  up  his  arms.  In  our  opinion 
such  a  man  shows  true  bravery,  the  kind  of  bravery  which,  tho 
not  rewarded  by  the  false  clamor  of  fame,  is  alone  worthy  of 
being  called  virtue." 

A  very  different  view  is  given  by  General  Kirejew  in  the 
No'c'oye  Vremya.     Speaking  especially  of  officers,  he  says  : 

"  If  the  insulted — let  us  suppose  he  has  received  a  box  on  the 
ear — is  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  majesty  and  holiness  of 
Christianity  that  he  is  able  to  offer  'the  other  cheek  '  without  a 
feeling  of  bitterness;  if  he  never  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  law 
courts,  does  not  swear,  does  not  say  'raca'  to  his  brother;  if  he 
refrains  from  strong  drink  ;  if,  in  fact,  he  lives  like  a  saint,  then 
nobody  will  regard  him  as  a  coward  if  he  refuse  to  fight  a  duel. 
On  the  contrary,  every  one  (myself  included)  would  do  homage 
to  such  a  man.  But  his  place  is  not  in  the  army.  He  should  be- 
come a  monk,  a  priest,  an  anchoret.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I 
regard  the  soldier's  life  as  exceptionally  sinful,  but  merely  be- 
cause such  a  saint  would  be  much  more  useful  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens if  he  were  the  head  of  a  convent,  a  parish,  a  diocese,  than 
if  he  rode  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry. 

"  If,  therefore,  I  find  that  an  officer  who  refuses  the  duel  lives 
Otherwise,  like  the  rest  of  us  sinful  men.  defending  his  property, 
going  to  law,  drinking,  getting  out  of  temper,  etc.,  hut  is  anx- 
ious to  keep  the  law  in  this  one  case  of  the  duel,  even  when  he 
has  been  insulted,  then  I  can  not  help  thinking  that,  besides  the 
Christian  love  of  his  fellow  man,  he  is  influenced  by  a  much  less 
elevated  consideration  of  his  personal  safety  which  renders  him 
unfit  for  the  army." 

Nearly   everywhere   in    Europe   dueling    is    punished,  and   in 

many  and  Austria  the  punishment  is  heavy  enough  to  make 
duels  comparatively  rare.  Hut  in  some  eases,  especially  when 
suspicions  which  can  not  be  verified  are  uttered  against  the  char- 


THE    BRITISH    ELECTIONS. 

THE  British  elections  have  resulted  in  the  complete  victory 
of  the  Tories,  or  Unionists,  as  they  now  prefer  to  be 
called.  The  Government  majority  is  about  the  same  as  before, 
but  the  "imperialists"  view  the  result  as  a  complete  indorse- 
ment of  the  Government  policy  regarding  South  African  affairs. 
The  Newcastle  Chronicle  says  : 

"The  Liberals  who  forgot  that  all  classes  in  the  kingdom,  from 
miners  and  ironworkers  to  merchants  and  landowners,  had 
friends  and  relatives  at  the  front,  have  now  learned  a  much- 
needed  lesson.  Another  lesson  they  have  perhaps  learned,  too, 
is  that  the  working-people  of  the  country,  now  that  they  have 


A  BOGY  SCORE. 
MR.  Chamberlain  :  "  Ha  !  I  wonder  what  I'd  have  done  without  you." 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 

been  endowed  with  the  franchise,  feel  that  they  have  a  sort  of 
proprietary  interest  in  the  empire.  Added  to  this  pride  of  pos- 
session is  the  pride  of  patriotism.  The  two  together  have  made 
it  more  and  more  impossible  for  any  narrow  policy  to  prevail." 

It  has  been  admitted  by  the  Government  organs  that  a  much 
larger  majority  was  expected;  but  "the  water  has  become 
colder,"  as  T/ie  Westminster  Gazette  predicted  in  one  of  Gould's 
cartoons  (which  have  been  a  notable  feature  of  the  campaign), 
in  which  "  Nurse  Chamberlain  "  is  calling  "  Balfy  "  and  his  Uncle 
Salisbury  to  take  their  election  bath.  The  Standard  (London) 
says : 

"  Lord  Salisbury  is  far  too  close  a  student  of  our  Parliamentary 
system  to  be  lulled  into  false  security  by  the  m  .ignitude  of  his 
own  majority.  He  must  be  well  aware  that  the  very  conditions 
under  which  the  national  verdict  has  been  given  forbid  undue 
confidence.  He  is  reconstituting  a  ministry  which  must  be  suffi- 
ciently stable  to  resist  the  dangers  that  may  arise  when  the  crisis 
ot  the  moment  has  passed  away.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  administration  after  the  general  election  of  1S57  ought  to 
act  as  a  warning.  The  Parliament  of  that  year  was  elected  in 
circumstances  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  present  moment. 
The  Liberals,  who  had  opposed  Lord  Palmerslon 's  energetic  war 
policy  in  China,  were  completely  routed,  and  the  Little  England 
section  temporarily  exterminated.  Vet  within  a  year  this  strong 
ministry  contrived  to  get  itself  defeated,  largely  by  the  defection 
of  its  own  followers,  and  was  compelled  to  resign.  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  not  at  all  likely  to  commit  any  act  so  maladroit  as  the 
introduction  of  the  famous  Foreign  Conspiracy  Bill.  But  the 
history  of    the    Palmerston    administration,    like    that    of    Lord 
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THE   UNIONIST   LION. 

(Cartoon    issued    by    the    British   Conservative 
party.) 


Grey's  cabinet  after  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S32,  shows  that,  even 
with  a  heavy  numerical  majority,  a  government  needs  to  be 
closely  knit  and  firmly  organized  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence." 

The  limes  is  a  little  disturbed  because  the  Irish  Separatists 
"appear  to  have  combined  for  fighting  purposes."  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  thinks  the  Liberals  did  as  well  as  they  could 
expect,  considering  the  fact  that  they  are  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  South  African  war  is  a  just  one  or  not.  It  says 
further : 

"That  conflict  has  brought  out  into  glaring  clearness  the  fact 
that — to  put  it  in  a  short  and  perhaps  too  personal  form — it  is 
'Chamberlainism  '  that  now  menaces  this  country,  meaning,  not 
of  course  the  pre- 
dominance of  one 
man  w  h  o  m  some 
other  men  dislike, 
but  the  permeation 
of  our  politics,  home 
and  foreign,  by  a 
special  spirit  of  reck- 
less insolence,  only 
checked  by  rather 
sordid  calculations 
of  material  loss  and 
advantage.  ...  It 
is  merely  an  acci- 
dent that  makes  him 
a  typical  represent- 
ative of  a  school  of 
political  thought 
whose  roots  go  a 
good  deal  deeper 
than  he  has  looked. 

"This     school    of 
thought  about  affairs  home  and  foreign  has  taken  shape  at  a 
tremendous  pace  during  this  election  as  the  national  danger  of 
the  day,  and  already  it  has  all  but  completed  the  union  of  all 
genuine  Liberals  for  the  rescue  of  the  country's  future." 

Goldwin  Smith,  writing  in  the  Toronto  Weekly  Sun,  remarks 
that  dissolution  of  parliaments  has  become  a  source  of  constitu- 
tional abuse.     He  adds : 

"In  Great  Britain  the  exercise  of  the  power  has  hitherto  been 
generally  restrained  by  a  constitutional  understanding,  which 
limited  it  to  cases  really  calling  for  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  But 
Lord  Salisbury,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has 
dissolved  Parliament  when  the  Government  had  a  great  and 
secure  majority,  merely  to  snap  a  khaki  verdict.  The  election, 
moreover,  was  held  in  a  state  of  the  register  such  that  thou- 
sands of  British  citizens  were  deprived  of  their  votes.  Probably 
the  number  of  those  who  were  thus  jockeyed  out  of  the  franchise 
did  not  fall  far  short  of  that  of  the  Outlanders,  to  enfranchise 
whom  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  war." 

On  the  Continent  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  result 
of  the  elections  is  a  popular  indorsement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
aggressive  policy.  This  is  not  regarded  as  specially  favorable 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace ;  but  it  is  remarked 
tnat  the  war  has  shown  an  aggressive  Britain  less  dangerous 
than  might  formerly  have  been  supposed.  The  Epoca  (Madrid) 
says : 

"Some  papers  point  out  that,  with  the  indorsement  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  probable  reelection  of  President  McKinley 
for  another  term  of  four  years,  the  two 'Anglo-Saxon  imperial- 
isms '  may  join  hands,  and  guarantee  each  other  freedom  from 
interference  for  whatever  invasions  they  may  plan  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  prospect  is  not  very  pleasant  to  weak 
nations  ;  but  the  danger  is  probably  remote,  as  the  march  of 
events  will  lessen  it." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  thinks  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
undermine  his  own  power  by  playing  the  dictator.  It  is  certain 
that  he  has  offended  even  some  Tory  organs,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  assured  his  hearers  that  the  British  empire  would 
remain  even  if  he  were  to  die.     The  Daily  Mail  fears  his  man- 


ner is  not  unobjectionable.     The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung says  to  this  : 

"Does  Lord  Salisbury  fear  the  success  of  his  turbulent  minis- 
ter? Or  do  people  begin  to  realize  the  scandalous  fact  that  this 
man,  who  first  supplied  arms  to  the  Boers  [denied  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, but  the  denial  not  accepted  by  Liberal  journals],  now 
sells  them  to  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  member?  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  But  there  are  other  candidates  for  power.  Lady 
Devonshire  has  long  since  determined  that  her  husband  must  be 
Lord  Salisbury's  successor,  and  she  uses  all  her  influence  against 
ambitious  Chamberlain.  And  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  himself 
does  not  like  the  Birmingham  manufacturer.  Can  he  be  pushed 
in  the  background?  It  is  doubtful,  considering  his  unscrupulous 
character  ;  and  the  result  of  the  elections  certainly  does  not  seem 
to  encourage  his  opponents." 

The  Independance  Beige  regards  the  elections  as  a  veritable 
plebiscite  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Journal  des  De- 
bats  (Paris)  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows : 

It  is  a  verdict  for  imperialism.  But  imperialism  suggests  an 
emperor  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  uncrowned  King  of  Birming- 
ham has  been  promoted.  It  is  a  militarist  empire  in  the  service 
of  commercialism.  Against  whom  will  Chamberlain  turn  his 
arms?  He  has  sent  an  army  of  200,000  men  against  a  people 
who  did  not  number  more  individuals,  counting  octogenarian 
dames  and  suckling  babies.  His  imperialism  consists  of  empty 
threats  and  boasts.  We  neither  believe  that  he  will  be  able  to 
get  up  a  war  that  can  raise  his  prestige  nor  that  he  can  enroll 
the  great  American  republic  in  his  service.  Perhaps  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  will  give  us  the  spectacle  of  Brit- 
ish imperialism  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  invisible  enemies 
like  a  Fal staff  furioso,  while  the  other  powers  remain  calmly 
united  in  peace  and  civilization.  At  any  rate,  one  would  like  to 
know  what  his  countrymen  will  say  when  their  eyes  are  opened 
to  the  effects  of  a  policy  which  tends  to  embroil  England  with 
all  Europe,  yet  fails  to  gain  the  sympathies  of  America. —  Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH   SOLUTION   OF  THE   CHINESE 
PROBLEM. 

THE  powers  still  endeavor  to  formulate  demands  upon  China 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  all.  The  French  attempt  in 
this  direction  has  met  with  serious  objections.  That  attempt 
presented,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  following  proposals :  1, 
Punishment  of  the  most  prominent  persons  guilty  of  the  attack 
on  the  embassies,  these  persons  to  be  designated  by  the  ambas- 
sadors ;  2,  maintenance  of  the  prohibition  to  import  arms  in 
China  ;  3,  satisfactory  compensation  to  states,  corporations,  and 
private  individuals  that  have  suffered  ;  4,  a  permanent  guard  for 
the  embassies  in  Peking  ;  5,  the  Taku  forts  to  be  dismantled  ;  6, 
international  garrisons  at  two  or  three  points  on  the  road  from 
Tien-Tsin  to  Peking,  to  keep  communications  open  for  embas- 
sies who  wish  to  reach  the  coast,  and  for  troops  to  be  sent  to 
Peking. 

These  proposals  were  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government  will  return  to  Peking ;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
proof.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung  (Cologne)  regards  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  Singan-Fu,  which  appears  to  be  definite,  as  a  very 
bad  sign.  The  Russian  papers  especially  regard  the  outlook  as 
dark,  as  the  Chinese  authorities,  whoever  may  be  the  real  lead- 
ers, are  evidently  not  anxious  to  come  to  terms  at  once,  but 
merely  seek  to  gain  time.  The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Peters- 
burg) says  : 

"  What  one  hears  of  the  situation  is  anything  but  reassuring. 
One  thing  only  can  be  regarded  as  certain  :  that  the  allied  troops 
are  as  yet  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  their  task.  The 
fact  that  the  generals  are  anxious  to  prepare  satisfactory-  winter 
quarters  shows  this.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  wise  pre- 
caution that  Graf  Waldersee  took  a  comfortable  house  with  him 
to  China." 

Some  very  sharp  criticisms  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
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are  to  be  found  in  Russian  papers.     The  Novosti  says,  in  the 

main  : 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  indeed  remarkable.  Accord- 
ing to  American  logic,  a  state  belonging  to  the  international  con- 
cert becomes  a  helpless  victim  if  attacked  by  another  of  these 
powers,  while  a  state  which  stands  outside  of  the  conclave  of 
civilized  nations  occupies  a  privileged  position.  No  power  inter- 
fered when  the  United  States  attacked  Spain,  robbing  her  of  her 
last  colonies  ;  and  not  a  word  is  said  when  the  South  African  re- 
publics are  robbed  of  their  very  existence  ;  but  China  is  treated 
by  the  United  States  Government  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  If 
even  the  temporary  occupation  of  Chinese  territory  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  unjust,  according  to  American  views,  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  Philippines  to  be  returned  to  Spain  and  the  South 
African  republics  given  back  to  the  Boers.  On  the  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Americans  attribute  far  too  much  importance  to 
themselves.  Very  unnecessarily  they  fancy  that  their  victory 
over  impotent  Spain  has  entitled  them  to  play  a  leading  part 
among  the  European  powers. 

The  Rossya  (St.  Petersburg)  remarks  that  the  French  note  is 
unimpassioned,  and  hopes  that  it  will  form  a  basis  for  genuine 
negotiations.  The  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  France  has 
effectively  taken  the  lead  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  after  ac- 
cepting a  German  military  leader.  The  Nation  (Berlin)  points 
out  that  the  main  factor  is  China  herself.  The  Chinese  have  so 
far  failed  to  give  proofs  of  their  desire  to  come  to  terms.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Politische  Korrespondenz  (Vienna) 
describes  the  state  of  French  opinion  as  follows : 

The  agreement  of  the  powers  regarding  a  basis  upon  which 
negotiations  with  China  may  be  successfully  carried  on,  should 
be  brought  nearer  by  Delcasse 's  program.  Berlin  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg are  not  likely  to  disappoint  Paris  in  the  matter.  The 
first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  various  governments  is  to  maintain 
unity.  The  French  proposal  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
definitive,  but  merely  as  a  foundation  upon  which  other  diplomatic 
builders  may  work.  The  prohibition  of  the  import  of  arms  in 
China  is,  however  much  it  may  be  opposed,  a  very  necessary 
stipulation.  As  the  Independance  Tonkinoise  points  out,  the 
Chinese  have  learned  the  value  of  modern  arms,  and  they  are 
determined  to  use  them  to  rid  themselves  of  the  foreigners  alto- 
gether. 

The  Spectator  (London)  regards  this  very  clause  as  most  ob- 
jectionable.    It  says : 

"  Nothing  is  gained  by  it,  even  as  regard  rifles,  beyond  making 
them  a  little  dearer,  for  the  dealers  of  the  world  consider  that  to 
shut  them,  and  them  only,  out  of  a  great  market  is  a  gross  op- 
pression, and  for  a  premium  of  five  shillings  a  rifle  they  will 
smuggle  them  in  in  scores  of  thousands,  as  they  did  into  the 
Transvaal.  Who  is  to  detect  them  except  through  Chinese 
agents,  who  will  each  take  a  shilling  per  barrel  and  remain  as 
silent  as  death?  Even  this,  however,  will  be  unnecessary,  as 
M.  Delcasse  ought  to  be  well  aware.  The  Chinese  have  splendid 
arsenals  in  the  interior.and  have  only  to  import  Japanese  in- 
structors to  be  able  to  turn  out  all  the  guns,  gun-carriages,  and 
rifles  they  require.  M.  Delcasse  merely  rivets  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  over  Chinese  artillery,  and  enables  them  to  demand 
that  right  of  instructing  Chinese  soldiers  which  is  the  one  Euro- 
peans have  most  to  dread. —  Translations  made  J  or  The  Lite- 
rary Dk;kst. 


GERMAN   TRADE   AND   THE   ANGLO-SAXON 

COUNTRIES. 

IT  is  pretty  evident  that  the  German  Reichstag  will  be  exten- 
sively employed  in  settling  tariff  questions  during  the  next 
session.  These  concern  chiefly  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Agrarians  are  agitating  very  strongly  for  high 
duties  on  agricultural  produce,  and  not  a  few  industrials  whose 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  very  much  decreased  owing 
to  the  operation  of  our  own  protective  tariff  appear  willing  to 
join  hands  with  the  farmers.  The  Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung 
(Berlin),  one  of  the  chief  Agrarian  organs,  carries  on  a  continu- 
ous crusade  against  all  American  produce,  throwing  doubts  upon 


its  quality.  If  any  one  suffers  anywhere  in  Germany  from  tri- 
chinosis, the  T ages  Zeitung  is  convinced  that  American  pork 
is  to  blame  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Americans,  with  fiendish 
delight,  salt  down  horses  and  fatten  hogs  on  rotten  carcases  for 
the  consumption  of  the  unsuspecting  "  Dutchmen."  Regarding 
the  commercial  treaties  which  must  soon  be  concluded  the  same 
paper  says : 

"We  are  continually  told  that  the  tariffs  on  agricultural  prod- 
uce can  not  be  raised  for  fear  of  the  foreigner.  No  wonder  that 
people  abroad  begin  to  express  similar  views,  since  our  free- 
traders continually  proclaim  that  Germany  must  starve  to  death 
unless  we  get  some  sort  of  commercial  treaties.  Yet  the  foreign- 
ers know  well  enough  that  Germany  will  have  least  reason  to 
complain  if  the  negotiations  fail.  Nearly  every  country  needs 
treaties  with  us  more  than  we  need  them.  We  are  convinced 
that  a  defeat  of  the  Agrarians  in  this  matter  means  a  political 
defeat  of  the  German  nation." 

The  Nation  (Berlin) ,  one  of  the  most  important  free-trade 
journals,  declares  that  the  Agrarians  "cut  off  their  own  noses  to 
spite  their  faces."  Without  commercial  treaties,  no  foreign 
trade,  argues  that  paper  ;  and  without  foreign  trade,  no  national 
wealth.  But  a  poor  people  can  pay  only  a  poor  price  for  native 
foodstuffs.  The  paper  nevertheless  admits  that  the  public  on 
the  whole  are  passive  in  the  matter.  It  is  of  no  little  importance 
that  the  Socialists,  who  are  likely  to  give  up  their  negative  posi- 
tion next  year,  do  not  seem  inclined  to  favor  uncompromising 
free-trade.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  holds  very  moderate 
views  in  the  matter,  says : 

"Until  lately  the  Socialists  stood  upon  purely  Manchesterian 
principles.  The  consumer  alone  was  considered.  Now,  how- 
ever, men  like  von  Volmar  and  Caliver  speak  for  the  producer. 
Without  work  even  the  cheapest  bread  is  dear  for  the  working- 
man.  Plenty  of  work  and  high  wages  are  more  important  than 
low  prices.  But  as  soon  as  this  is  admitted,  we  arrive  at  a  pro- 
tectionist policy.  The  workingman  who  joins  in  the  attack 
against  protectionist  tariffs  follows  a  suicidal  course." 

It  has  long  been  asserted  by  German  papers  that  principle 
has  but  little  to  do  with  the  professions  of  English  writers  that 
England  wishes  to  maintain  freedom  of  trade  for  all ;  but  that  in 
reality  Great  Britain  will  endeavor  to  shut  out  all  competitors  if 
she  fancies  herself  strong  enough,  and  as  Canada  has  made  a 
beginning,  Germany  will  retaliate  against  her.  This  leads  to 
the  following  remarks  in  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  : 

"Germany  is  demanding  the  exclusion  of  Canada  from  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  which  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
forthcoming  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  powers.  The 
reason  alleged  for  this  preposterous  demand  is  that  Canada,  since 
she  gives  a  preference  in  her  markets  to  English  and  colonial 
imports,  does  not  give  Germany  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
.  .  .  That  is  a  purely  domestic  matter,  just  as  much  as  is  the 
free-trade  subsisting  between  the  various  states  of  the  German 
Zollverein,  and  Germany  has  no  more  right  to  demand  a  share 
in  this  domestic  preference  than  we  have  to  demand  that  our  mer- 
chandise sent  to  Prussia  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  merchandise  sent  to  Prussia  from  Bavaria  or  Hanover." 

As  Mr.  Chamberlain  contemplates  a  differential  tariff  for 
South  Africa,  and  as  all  opposition  in  the  Cape  Parliament  will 
probably  be  overcome,  the  National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  suggests 
a  duty  on  Cape  wool,  which  now  enters  duty  free  in  Germany. 
The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  remarks  that  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement can  probably  be  reached,  as  England's  trade  with 
Germany  is  very  extensive.  Commercial  estrangements  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  marked  by  much  greater  political  ani- 
mosity than  in  the  case  of  a  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently  contained  an 
article  from  its  Paris  correspondent,  in  which  the  progress  of 
Germany,  as  shown  by  the  Exhibition,  was  described  as  a  direct 
danger  to  civilization,  since  it  places  unlimited  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  despot.  Such  articles  are  widely  circulated  in  Ger- 
many.—  Translations  made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 
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AMERICAN  ART 
For  AMERICAN  HOMES. 

Many  of  our  American  Artists  are  to-day  the  equal  of 
those  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Many  do  not  know  this 
and  are  not  aware  of  the  proud  position  occupied  in  art 
by    the  youngest  country  in  the  world. 

KNOW    THE   ART   OF   YOVR    OWN   COUNTRY! 

In  order  that  you  mav  do  so,  we  have  made  a  collection  of 
the  Masterpieces  of  twenty-live  of  America's  greatest  artists.  These  subjects  are  all 
copyrighted,  and  we  own  and  control  the  copyright,  so  they  can  never  become  common, 
as  they  can  be  purchased  of  no  one  but  ourselves.  We  employed  most  skilful  engravers 
and  craftsmen  to  produce  these  pictures  by  the  photogravure  process.  Their  delicate 
and  painstaking  work  has  preserved  all  the  elements  of  tone  and  texture.  The  photo- 
gravure is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  painting,  and  this  collection  represents  an  expendi- 
ture of   thousands  of  dollars. 

TWO    WATER-COLOR    PAINTINGS. 

Two  of  the  twenty-five  subjects  contained  in  the  portfolio  are  painted  in  water-colors.  These  have  been  done  by 
a  thoroughly  competent  artist  and  each  one  inspected  and  signed  by  the  artist  who  painted  the  original.  These  two 
paintings  alone  are  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  set. 


OVR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION. 

ANY  ONE  of  these  Subjects  would  be  CHEAP  at  FIVE  DOLLARS, 
but  in  order  to  INTRODUCE  and  ADVERTISE  the  COLLECTION,  to 
ALL  who  send  in  their  order  NOW,  we  shall  make  the  price  only 
ONE  FIFTY  EACH,  payable  at  the  rate  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS 
WEEKLY ;  or  if  you  pay  cash  we  allow  ten  per  cent,  discount. 


So  that  it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  a  few  of  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  to  own  this  beautiful  collec- 
tion we  are  organizing 


AIVI 


I 


IM 


CLUB    «<C" 


COUPON. 

AMERICAN  AKT  PUBLISHING  CO 

36  East  2Ift  St.,  New  York. 


_.190O. 


GKHTWXN:  Please  send  to  mo.  at  your  expense,  for  inspection,  one 
portfolio   of     "MASTERPIECES    OF    AMERICAN   ART"    containing 

twenty-three  photogravures  and  two  water-color  paintings  I  agree 
to  either  return  the  portfolio  within  five  duys  alter  its  receipt  by  me,  or 
pay  for  the  same  on  your  regular  terms. 


American 
Art  Club  •'€.' 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . 


for  the  remaining  150  sets  of  these  masterpieces.  Fill  out  and  mail  to  us  at  once  the  coupon 
Do  not  delay,  as  you  are  only  one  among  100,000  readers,  and  unless  you  act  promptly  you 
will  be  too  late.    On  receipt  of  the  coupon  we  will  send  you,  express  prepaid, 

Absolutely  Free  on  Approval. 

a  handsome  portfolio  containing  25  masterpieces  (18x24  inches  in  size);  accompanying  each  is  a 
portrait  of.the  artist  and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  his  most  famous  works.  If  they  are  not 
satisfactory,  return  them  to  us,  express  collect. 

THE    AMERICAN    AR.T    PVBLISHING    CO., 

36     East     21st     Street.     New     York. 
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Soap 


Guess  you'd  better  buy 

B.T.  Babbitt's  Best  Soap 

if  you  want  soap,  your  money's  worth 
of  soap,  the  soap  that  does  soap's 
full  work,  does  it  the  quickest,  does 
it  the  easiest,  does  it  without  hurting 
hands  or  clothes,  and  lasts  the  longest, 
very  much  the  longest,  long-life  soap, 
the  kind  that's  economical. 


Made  bv  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


Suits 
and    (Cloaks. 
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receiv 
from  abroad  some 
exquisite  designs  in  tailor- 
made  suits  and  cloaks  for 
Winter  wear.  They  are 
the  most  advanced  styles 
that  have  yet  been  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  illus- 
trated them  in  a  Supple- 
ment to  our  new  Winter 
C  italogue.  We  have  also 
added  many  new  Winter 
fabrics  to  our  line. 

To  the  lady  who  wishes 
to  dress  well   at   moderate 
cost,  we  will  ma.il/ree  this 
attractive  Winter  Catalogue 
and    Supplement,   together 
with  a  full  line  of  samples 
of  the  materials  from  which 
we  make  these  gar- 
ments.   These  new 
styles   and    fabrics 
are  the  very  latest 
that  have  been  pro- 
duced    and     are 
shown  by  no  other 
firm.      Our  prices 
this     season      are 
lower     than    e~er 
be/ore.       Our  Catalogue  illustrates: 

Exquisite  Tailor-made  Costumes,  $8  uj>. 
Tailor-made  Gowns,  lined  th  rouahout  with 

flue  quality  Utffeta  sill;,  $15  up. 
I  initial/  and  Church  Dresses  at  very  mod- 

erate  prices. 

Exclusive  designs  in  tTaelcets,  lined  through- 
out, $7  up. 

Jfew  French  Skirts,  .$4  up. 

Qdf  Capes,  Newmarkets,  Balny-Dap  Suits 
and  Skirts  and  Pedestrian  Suits  and 
Sl.irts  made  of  double-face  materials. 

We  keep  no  ready  made  goods,  but  make  every 
garment  to  order,  thus  insuring  the  perfection  of  fit 
and  finish.  We  pay  express  charges  every- 
where. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  ;  you  will 
get  them  free  by  return  mail.  Be  sure  to  say 
whether  you  wish  samples  for  suits  or  for  cloaks, 
and  we  will  then  he  able  to  send  you  a  full  line  of 
exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE   NATIONAL  CLOAK   COMPANY, 

■  19  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


MINERVA 


METAL 

DOLL      HEADS 

Combine  Durability  of  Metal  with   Beauty  of  Bisque 
and  do  not  brrak      Hid  Catalogue  mailed  free  by 

A.   VISOHKR   &   CO,  Dep't  L 
11  Warren  St.,  New  York.  Aak.  your  dealer. 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  Halstead  writes  from  Birmingham,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1900 : 

In  a  window  of  a  chemist's  shop  (drug-store)  in 
the  Grand  Hotel  Block,  on  ColmoreRow,  Birming- 
ham, there  has  been  for  two  months  a  sign  on  an 
American  soda-fountain  advertising  various  sodas 
and  phosphates.  The  fountain  has  been  a  stri- 
king success.  The  proprietor  is  an  enterprising 
man  who  is  ready  to  try  new  things.  Following 
the  installation  of  the  fountain  came  hot  weather, 
and  on  one  da}-  he  sold  one  thousand  glasses 
of  various  flavors  ;  on  other  days,  six  or  seven 
hundred  glasses;  and  even  during  recent  cooler 
weather  there  has  been  a  profitable  business. 
The  winter  use  of  the  soda-fountain  having  been 
explained,  he  expects  to  build  up  a  hot  beef-tea, 
hot  clam-juice  (if  he  can  get  the  clam  juice),  and 
soda-tonics  trade.  It  was  not  possible  to  intro- 
duce ice-cream  soda  this  season,  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  shop.  Doctors  called  and  denounced 
the  use  of  soda-water,  fearing  harmful  effects  from 
the  dangerous  ice-cold  liquid,  and  then  took  it 
themselves,  just  as  they  do  at  home.  The  success 
of  this  fountain  is  another  indication  of  the 
growth  of  the  ice  habit  in  England.  Col  more 
Row  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  but  is  not  so  likely  a 
place  for  a  soda-water  fountain  as  is  crowded 
New  Street.  It  seems  that  an  American  soda- 
fountain  syndicate  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  the 
introduction  of  soda-water  fountains  in  England, 
and  is  determined  to  and  will  succeed.  They 
offered  inducements  this  summer  in  prices,  etc., 
to  any  one  in  any  British  city  who  would  put  in 
the  first  fountain,  and  a  number  of  cities  have 
them  now  in  successful  operation. 


Vice-Consul  Testard  writes  from  Martinique, 
September  8  : 

Kerosene  is  imported  altogether  from  the  United 
States  and  is  used  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Receipts  from  January  1  to  August  31,  1900, 
were  :  By  sailing-vessels,  11,281  cases  ;  by  steam- 
vessels,  6,900  cases ;  to  which  must  be  added  one 
shipment  of  ten  casks,  60  making  a  total  of  18,241 
cases.  The  duty  (customs,  municipal,  statistical, 
and  wharf)  amounts  to  $1.0581  per  case. 

Machinery  is  mostly  imported  from  France, 
very  little  coming  from  Great  Britain,  while  none 
is  received  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  the 
differential  duty  ;  the  maximum  of  the  general 
customs  tariff  being  applied  to  the  latter  goods, 
while  Great  Britain  enjoys  a  minimum  tariff  rate 
and  French  goods  pay  none.  All  are,  however, 
subject  to  the  municipal,  or  octroi,  duty.  The 
differential  duty  on  machinery  of  all  kinds  varies 
from  18  to  30  francs  ($3.43  to  $5. 71)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds),  net  weight,  maximum  duty,  and 
from  10  to  20  francs  ($1.90  to  $3.80)  minimum  duty. 
The  municipal,  or  octroi,  duty  on  all  machinery 
and  implements  for  agricultural  purposes  is  2  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  machinery  of  other  denom- 
ination 5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Facilities  for  transportation  of  goods  of  all  kinds 
from  the  United  States  are  easy  and  frequent, 
both  by  sail  and  steam.  The  Quebec  Steamship 
Company,  Limited,  of  Quebec,  Canada,  with  chief 
office  at  New  York,  has  a  line  of  steamers  running 
every  eleven  days  from  New  York  to  the  West 
Indies,  including  Martinique. 


Under  date  of  August  12,  1900,  Vice-Consul  Har- 
rison, of  Asuncion,  writes  as  follows  : 

Hats  for  men  are  imported  into  Paraguay  from 
England,  France,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Montevideo. 
The  selling  prices  are  exorbitant,  twice  as  high  as 
in  the  United  States  for  the  same  class  of  goods. 
A  derby  which  costs  about  $2  in  the  United  States 
sells  here  for  $4  and  sometimes  $5.  Soft  hats  are 
very  much  in  demand  and  sell  at  even  a  greater 
profit.  The  hats  which  have  the  largest  sale  are 
of  good,  but  not  of  the  best,  quality. 


Tor  Home  Comfort  use  the  Rochester  Radiator, 
one  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of  two. 


U  "LJONESTY  is  the  best 
Iri     policy."     Nobody 
contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get  ?     Which  do  you  get  ? 

Macbeth' s  "pearl  top"  and  "pearl 
glass ' '  are  tough  against  heat  ;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  breaks  in  use.  The 
glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough.  They 
are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys 
that  last  till  they  rot,  unless  some  acci- 
dent happens  to  them. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BEST  &  CO 


Jtjoys}  and  Girls' 


P 


ajatnettes 


For  night  wear, 

size's  2  to  8  years. 

In  all  fcha  pretty  colorings,  with 
loop  fastenings  on  the  jacket. 

Flannelette,  warm  and  com- 
fortable  75c 

Cheviot 75c 

Scotch  Flannel $1.90 

Extra  Weight  Scotch  Flannel .  2.50 


Also  Pajamas  for  boys  an  1 
youths,  Night  Shirts,  Night 
Gowns,  Bath  Robes,  in  fact  there 
is  no  hour  in  the  day — no  season 
in  the  year — for  which  we  have 
not  the  most  suitable  article  of 
clothing  for  children — at  moderate 
prices. 

60-62  West  23d  St. 

Rich  Cut  Glass 

Direct  from  factory  to  consumer, 
saving  all  intermediate  profits. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Brilliant  Cut  Glass  Co.,      42  Murray  St.,  IN .  Y. 

A  RAKE  TKKAT  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Ocilontrs.     Japans.     loung      Hysons,     Gunpowders,    Entfllsh 

Breakfasts,  Souchorira  Congoua,  Assam!  77r  in  57f  l""r 

iuul(Y.Moi.s.r.>m... £/t    IO  0/t  lb. 

VF.KY  BEST  BOASTED  COFFEES  from..     10c  to  29c  |ber 
The  Good*  nr<-  Mid  on  their  merit*.    NO  PRESENTS. 


CONSUMERS 
I\  o.liox  999     -    - 


IMPORTINC     TEA     CO.. 
-    ««  Church  Street,  New  \  o 


rk. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

An  Embarrassment  of  Rulers.— "What's  the 

matter,  Bobby  ?"  "Gra'ma,  they's  too  many  folks 
a-bringin'  me  up.  I'd  get  along  better  '£  I  on'y 
had  you." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Distant  Relatives. — "I  understand  that  you 
are  a  distant  relative  of  the  wealthy  Goldmans." 
"Yes."  "How  distant  ?"  "As  distant  as  they  can 
keep  ma."— Philadelphia  Record. 


Much  in  Little.— Fat  Woman  :  "That  was  a 
very  small  piece  of  glass  you  ate  this  morning,  is 
your  appetite  failing? 

Glass-Eater.— "Not  at  all  That  was  a  mag- 
nifying glass."— New  York  Journal. 


Suggestive.  —  "Beg  pardon,"  said  the  rude 
young  man,  gathering  his  features  together 
again,  "I  simply  couldn't  suppress  that  yawn." 
"Don't  mention  it,"  replied  the  bright  girl.  "By 
the  way,  that  reminds  me  ;  I  visited  the  Mammoth 
Cave  this  summer." 


Harmony  Regardless  of  Expense.— "Beg 
pardon,"  said  the  postal  clerk  who  had  sold  her 
the  stamps,  "but  you  don't  have'to  put  a  five-cent 
stamp  on  a  letter  for  Canada."  "1  know,"  said  she, 
"but  the  shade  just  matches  my  envelope,  you 
know." —  Phil  a  delphia  Press. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

October  29.— A  despatch  from  Tien-Tsin  says  the 
Germans  attacked  a  force  of  Boxers  at  Tsai- 
Yu-Chang,  killing  fifty. 

October  30. — The  Empress-Dowager  is  said  to 
have  sent  emissaries  to  the  Yang-Tse  valley 
with  orders  to  exterminate  converts  and  ex- 
pel foreigners. 

October  31.— A  despatch  from  Peking  says  that 
an  Anglo-German  force  has  occupied  Yung- 
Sing-  Fu,  west  of  Shan-Hal-Kwan,  on  the 
Tsing-Lung-Ho  River. 

The  State  Department  makes  public  Secretary 
Hay's  reply  to  Lord  Pauncefote  and  to  the 
German  charge-d'affaires,  indorsing  the 
Anglo-German  agreement  as  to  the  open 
door  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  China. 

November  1. — The  Fourteenth  United  States  In- 
fantry Regiment  starts  from  Tien-Tsin  for 
Manila. 

November  2. — The  allies  are  destroying  villages 
that  harbor  the  Boxers. 

A   French  detachment  occupies   the  Imperial 

tombs  at  Li-Ling. 
The  allies  take  one  hundred  members  of  the 

Imperial  harem  as  prisoners. 

November  3. — Severe  fighting  occurs  between  an 
Anglo-German  force  and  Chinese  troops  on 
the  Shan-Li  frontier,  the  allies  prevailing. 

November  4.— The  Chinese  Government  hopes, 
i'Jis  said,  to  shift  her  indemnity  debt  upon 
the  nations  of  the  West  by  increasing  the 
marine  customs. 

South  Africa. 

October  29.-  Prince  Christian  Victor,  grandson 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  eldest  son  of  Princess 
Helena,  dies  at  Pretoria  from  enteric  fever. 

General  Knox  overtakes  the  force  of  Christian 
de  Wet  in  a  drift  of  the  Vaal  River,  inflicting 
great  loss. 


"Buy  China  and  Class  Right" 

LESS  THAN  ELSEWHERE 


1  here  are  reasons  why  "  %  less  "  is  not  a  catchword,  but  a  FACT  ! 

Of  Fine  Glass  and  China  we  are  the  largest  importers  in  the  U.  S. 

We  buy  direct  of  the  great  makers,  not  of  middlemen — pay  spot  cash  ;   take  largest 
discounts. 

Our  rents  are  low  ;  we  know  our  business. 

We  sell  to  the  very  best  class  of  people — families  of  distinction,  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
Nowhere  else  can  they  find  such  a  magnificent  collection — or  such  satisfactory  prices. 
They  order  from  our  Catalogue,  which  shows  patterns,  exact  tints  and  colors. 
We  pay  carrying  charges  (in  most  cases) ;  insure  safe  delivery  ;  guarantee  entire  satis- 
faction, or  refund  money  on  return  of  goods. 

Why  spend  another  dollar  for  Fine  Glass  or  China  till  you  have  seen  this  Catalogue  ? 
Write  to -day  for  Catalogue  M. 

dJilGGINS   8f  SEITERc, 


50-54-  West  221d  5T<%' 


BETWEEN 
6  6T-MAVE 


*•    New  Yor  k. 
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"Electric  Light  Home 

FOURTH  EDITION  (Bound  In  Heavy  Cover) 

PRICE  10  CENTS,  POSTAGE  PREPAID 

A  little  book  TEACHES  ELECTRICITY  in  plain  language. 
It  explains  how  to  obtain  electric  lights  from  home-made  bat- 
teries, also  how  to  make  an  electric  motor  and  why  it  utilizes 
electricity  into  mechanical  power. 


Height 
3%  In. 

Weight 


Price,  with 
Wooden  Base,  $1.00 

Postage  Prepaid 

A    well    made    and    beautifully 
finished 

Electric  Motor 

Strongest  for  its  size  in  the  world,  because  it  utilizes  electrical 
and  mechanical  LEVERAGE.  Money  refunded  if  not  sat- 
isfactory, less  cost  of  mailing  each  way. 


Incandescent 
Battery  Lamps 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  candle  power, 
mailed  postage  prepaid,  40  cents, 


R-ecepta.cles    for    Sa.le    20    Cents 
E&ch 


"M.^  "Bvis'vwess 
fcs\abV\sY\e&  \8S6 

Jas.   H.   Mcvsorv 

Irvvervtor 

170  West  Bro^dwa^y 

Dept  7       New  York  City 


PUNCTURE    PROOF    FOLDING    BOATS 


Adopted  by  I'.  S.  War  and  Navy  departments.  Only 
medal  and  award  at  World's  hair.  Beautiful  models,  for  family  as  well  as 
sportsmen's  use.  Sails,  centreboards,  rudders.  Packs  in  small  case.  Bend  6c.  for 
cat. 50 engravings.         King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mic'i. 


A  lois  P.  Swoboda 


9 


Pears 

Only  they  who  use  it 
know  the  luxury  of  it. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 


•s  by  mail,  with 
perfect  success,  bis 
original    anil    scien- 

tine  method  of  Phys- 

lological  Exercise  without  any  apparatus  whatever,  and  requiring  bat 
a  tew  minutes'  tune  ill  your  own  room  just  before  r  tiring.  By  this 
condensed  system  more  exercise  can  be  obtained  in  ten  minutes  than 
by  any  other  in  two  hours,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not 
overtax  the  heart. 

It  is  the  only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  per- 
fect health,  physical  development  ami  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 


Absolutely  Cures  Constipation, 

Indigestion,  Sleeplessness, 

Nervous  Exhaustion 

.  .  .  and  revitalizes  the  whole  body  .  .  . 


Pupils  are  of  both  sexes,  ranging  in  ape  from  ilfteen  to  eighty  -six,  and  all 
recommend  the  system.    Since  do  two  people  are  in  the  same  physical  condition. 

individual  instructions  are  given  in  each  case.     Write  al  once  for  full  inform  i- 
tion  and  Booklet  containing  endorsement-  from    many  of  America's  leading 

citi/.'  1, 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  107  Venetian  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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October  30.  — Sterner  measures  are  being  taken, 
reports  say,  to  suppress  guerillas  in  South 
Africa  by  "the  British  military  authorities  ; 
Boer  women  are  being  imprisoned  at  Bloem- 
fontein. 

October  31.  — General  Botha  is  reported  to  be 
marching  with  a  strong  force  of  Boers  to  in- 
vade Cape  Colony. 

November  1. — Lord  Roberts  postpones  his  de- 
parture from  South  Africa  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  daughter. 

November  3. — Lord  Roberts  appeals  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  refrain  from  excesses  when 
welcoming  troops  returning  from  South 
Africa. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

October  29.  -The  City  Imperial  Volunteers  re- 
turn to  London,  receiving  a  great  ovation  ; 
many  panics  due  to  tremendous  crushing 
result  in  the  death  of  from  8  to  10  persons, 
about  200  being  seriously  injured. 

A  severe  earthquake  visits  Caracas,  killing  15 
persons.    . 

Dr.  von  Muhlberg  succeeds  Baron  von  Rich- 
thofen  as  Foreign  Under-Secretary  of  Ger- 
many. 

Reports  say  a  Venezuelan  town  is  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake. 

October  30.— Carlist  activity  in  Catalonia,  Spain, 
continues,  and  the  troops  at  Madrid  are  held 
in  readiness  to  go  to  the  disturbed  districts 
at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  German  Government  adopts  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  consular  reports. 

Lord  Salisbury  decides  to  resign  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
ilarquis  of  Lansdowne. 
October  31. — Formal  union  of  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland 
is  accomplished. 

Serious  anti-tax  riots  occur  in  Rumania. 

Severe  fighting  is  reported  between  Austro- 
Hunganan  and  Montenegrin  troops  over  a 
boundary  dispute. 
November  1. — Queen  Victoria  approves  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Salisbury  as  Premier  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
as  Foreign  Secretary,  William  St.  John  Brod- 
rick  as  Secretary  for  War,  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
borne  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  C. 
T.  Ritchie  as  Home  Secretary. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  arrive  in  Rome, 
extraordinary  precautions  being  taken  to 
guard  them. 
November  2.-  Russia  takes  further  steps  to  de- 
velop the  industrial  resources  of  North  Per- 
sia. 

November  3. — Severe  measures  against  Carlists 
continue  to  be  taken  in  Spain  ;  Don  Carlos 
declares  that  the  present  uprising  is  contrary 
to  his  orders. 
Valuable  title  deeds  are  stolen,  reports  say, 
from  the  Vatican. 

November  4. — Carlist  bands  in  Spain  are  dis- 
persed or  captured,  and  one  of  their  chiefs 
driven  across  the  border  into  France.  Ar- 
rests of  many  priests  are  made  throughout 
the  peninsula. 
Philippines :  Their  failure  to  crush  a  single 
American  garrison,  reports  say,  is  causing 
the  Filipino  insurgents  to  lose  heart  ;  in  re- 
cent fighting  two  American  prisoners  are  re- 
captured and  large  stores  of  supplies  and 
ammunition  taken  from  the  rebels. 

A  monument  to  the  late  President  Carnot  is 
unveiled  at  Lyons,  France. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign: 
October  29.— Governor  Roosevelt,   while   riding 
through   Elmira,   is  assailed   by    a   gang  of 
toughs. 

Mr.  Bryan  breaks  his  record  and  makes  thirty 
speeches  during  the  day. 

Is  your  Brain  Tired  ? 

Take    Hornford'8   Acid   Phosphate. 

Dr.  Y  S.  Tkoyer,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  says:  "It  re- 
cuperates the  brain  and  enables  one  to  think  and  act." 
Makes  exertion  easy. 

6    l      GOLD  BONDS 

FOR    LARGE    AND     SMALL    INVESTORS. 

Wo  offer  several  small  issueH  of  Gold  Bonds  netting 
tin-  investor  '1  per  cent,  bonds  are  .flOO  each  and 
Will  be  (Old  In  lots  of  ODS  OI  more.     Security  two  to 

three  times  total  Issue  of  bonds.  Safe  as  government 

bond!    and  better  than  placing  money  in    Savings 

lianbs.  We  will  loan  money  at  any  time  to  purchasers 
on  these  bond!  or  will  buy  them  back  at  market. 
prices.  Our  plan  enables  you  to  invest  your  money 
at  a  good  rate  of  interest  and  to  realize  on  them 
quickly  in  case  of  necessity  without  forfeiting  your 
Interest  as  Is  the  case  of  deposits  In  Savings  Banks 
when  the  money  Is  withdrawn  before  the  Interest 
period.  Descriptive  circular  giving  full  Information 
concerning  the  above  bonds  sent  Free.  Govern- 
ment, Municipal  and  Railroad  Bonds  houeht  and  sold. 

UNION  SECURITY  CO.^&SfofiSSr 


PRUDENTIAL 

MAS    THE 

STRENGTH OF 


The  Prudential 


MMHMdBB 


Issued 
through  its 


last 
year  over 


Ordinary  Department  Alone 
Fifty- six  Million   Dollars 


OF   LIFE   INSURANCE. 


$100,000 


With  premiums  pay- 
able yearly,  half- 
yearly  or  quarterly. 


Its  policies  are  written 
in  amounts  up  to 

PLANS  INCLUDE    Whole  Life,  PROVIDING  FOR 

Limited  Payment  Life  and  Cash  Dividends,  Cash  Values, 

Endowment  Policies,  Partnership  Cash  Loans,  Paid-up  and 

Policies  and  Annuities.  Extended  Insurance. 

Many  other  attractive  and  profitable  features.     Write  for  information. 
THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President.         Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


■^P 


»* ANGLE  LAM? 


After  You    Have   Used 

?very  make  of  old  fashioned  lampsand  taxed 
your  income  by  using  gas  or  electricity,  an 
investigation  of  this  lamp  will  show  you  your 
mistake.  While  more  brilliant  than  gas  or 
electricity,  it  has  absolutely  none  of  the  un- 
bearable defects  of  the  ordinary  lamp.  It 
never  smokes,  smells,  or  gets  out  of  order  , 
is  lighted  and  extinguished  as  easily  as  gas ; 
requires  almost  no  care,  and  costs  but  eight- 
een cents  a  month  to  burn. 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  using  these  lamps  in  their  homes, 
stores,  offices,  churches,  halls,  factories,  etc., 
and  we  have  never  failed  to  make  good  our 
claims.  If  you  wish  to  free  yourself  forever 
from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  your  pres- 
illumination,  send  for  Catalogue  W, 
showing  all  styles  from  $1.80  up. 

The  Angle  Lamp  Co.,  76  Park  PI.,  ».  Y. 
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The  light  th^t  never  fails 
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BrtKER 


BAKER'S  Bedside  &  Reading  Table. 

For  the  Sick  Room,  Library.  Study,  Studio,  Office.  There  is  nothing  that 
affords  more  Encouragement,  Cheer  and 

COMFORT    IN     SICKNESS 

than  this  most  unique  and  perfect  Table.  The  Table  top  is  quarter-sawed 
oak  finely  finished.  It  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  tilted  to  any  desired 
angle  fastening  itself  llrmlv  ill  position.  Perfect  automatic  folding  device 
for  holding  bonks  attached  to  each  side.  Table  is  3X  inches  hik'h.  weighs 
15  lbs.  Frame  is  steel  tubing,  nicely  finished  in  Five  Different  Stylen. 
IN.  (iovernment  Institutions  use  them. 

AN     IDEAL    CHRISTMAS    GIFT 

PRICES  I-  Black    Enameled,    $<■!">;    White    Enameled,    $4.75;    Nickel    - 

Plated   Si;  75  ;    Brass  Plated,  $7.00  ;    Antique  Copper  Plated  (very  handsome) 
■ast  of  Colorado;     by  express  prepaid,    50  cents  extra.      Prompt    shipment 
aek  if  not  satisfied.    Interesting  Booklet  free. 

<fc    SONS    CO.,  1*49  \A/ayn«s  St..   Kendal 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  CoeChemV'c^VcieveranT.O     K  L  I  P  S  H.  H.  Ballard,  8! 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  aro  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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October  30. — The  total  registration  of  Minneap- 
olis for  1900,  reports  say,  is  45,855,  of  whom 
1,814  are  women. 

November  1. — Governor  Roosevelt  continues  his 
campaign  tour  through  Western  New  York  ; 
the  demonstration- at  Jamestown  has  been 
equaled  only  by  the  reception  given  to 
Blaine  in  1884. 

November  2. — Governor  Roosevelt  closes  his 
tour,  after  having  been  in  567  towns,  and 
after  having  made  673  speeches. 

November  3.— The  great  Sound-Money  parade 
in  NewJYork  City  takes  place  amid  great  en- 
thusiasm in  spite  of  the  rain,  actual  count 
showing  over  89,000  men  in  line. 
Mr.  Brvan  winds  up  his  campaign  in  Chicago, 
where  he  reviewed  a  parade,  after  which  he 
started  for  his  home  in  Lincoln. 

Other  Domestic  News. 
October  29.— Cornelius  Alvord,  Jr.,  the  embez- 
zling bank  teller,  is  arrested  in  Boston. 

Fire  in  the  drug-house  of  Tarrant  &  Co.,  at 
Greenwich  and  Warren  streets,  New  York 
City,  causes  heavy  explosions  of  chemicals, 
wrecking  several  "buildings  and  killing  and 
injuring  many  people.  Loss  is  estimated  at 
$1,000,000. 

October  30.— The  Census  Bureau  states  that  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  for  1900 
is  76,295,220,  an  increase  of  13,225,464  since  1890, 
or  nearly  21  percent. 

The  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  announced 
to  be  6,301,365,  an  increase  of  1,043,351  since 
1890. 

Gen.  Benjamin  Flagler  dies  in  New  York  City. 

November  2.— The  Naval  Construction  Board 
for  1901  has  adopted  a  program  which  con- 
templates the  building  of  thirty-two  vessels 
—three  battle-ships,  two  armored  cruisers, 
twenty -two  gunboats,  and  five  auxiliary 
cruisers. 
Former  Mayor  Strong  dies  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  New  York  Citv. 


A  House  Coat 

for  Comfort 
and  Elegance. 

There's  nothing  so  convenient 
for  the  man  as  a  house  coat. 
Slipped  on  in  leisure  moments 
it  makes  a  luxurious  lounging 
.•oat — and  is  an  economy  for  the 
justness  suit. 

Grea.t  for  Xm&s. 

Special  preparation  in  ray 
house  coat  department  this  season 
enables  me  to  offer  this  populai 
garment 

to  Order  OlT  $6.00 

(Carriage  Paid.) 
Coat  with  pattern  like  cut  in 
red,  blue  and  black.  Give  height, 
weight,  waist  and  chest  measure 
ment,  send  (6.00  and  we  will 
deliver  coat  prepaid.  Buying  to 
order  gives  any  length  desired 
and  you  can  have  any  especial 
features  wanted.  'Write  for  free 
samples— I  pay  postage. 

Corby's  (5  Ply 
Collars  154  size 

are  perfect  at  lftc  each.  "Sure 
cure  for  25c  collar  habit."  Cut 
shows  newest  five-fold  collar  to 
wear  with  bat  wing  tie.    Heavy 

and  dressy  and  never  wilts.     tl.OOi 

brings   six   collars    with    postage! 

paid.     Specify  style  of  collar  and  | 

size  of  shirt  band  (collar  should 

be  )i  size  larger  i.      Anti-swear 

collar  buttoner  free  with  dollar 

orders,  as  long  as  thev  last.     Shirt 

and    collar    catalogue    FREE, 

Write  to-day. 

RALPH  B.  CORBY, 

164  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

WELL  LATHERED  IS  HALF  SHAVED. 

Royal  Lather  Brush 

Never  TwUtt*  nor  Curl**. 

Alw  uj  ■  >»  Km«h   \  el  er  u  Mop. 

Flip*  the  Fiu-e. 

Only  brush  made  with  which 
you  can  ltul>  in  the  Lather 
//;;  opening  halfway  and  mak- 
ing* a  short  elastic  tonsil  which 
greatly  increases  its  penetrat- 
ing, softening  effect. 

Makes  shaving  easy.  If 
shaved  by  a  barber  have  him 
rub  your  face  with  a  Royal  in- 
stead of  his  fingers.  You  will 
enjoy  it.  Don't  expect  the 
razor  to  do  it  all— it  can't. 

Fine  French  Bristle*  never  shed. 
Aluminum  Ferrule    Never  tarnish 

Guaranteed.  At  your  dealers 
or  postpaid.  60c.  Returnable  If 
not  satisfart'irv 

C.  II.  TIIOMI'SON  MFC  CO- 
Trojj  New  York. 


Trade  Mark. 


Season's   Greatest 
Clothing     Success 

A  reversible  fancy  silk  vest,  one  side  single 
breasted,  the  other  side  doable- breast- 
ed;  each  side  of  different  material  and 
different  pattern— one  quiet  and 
6ubdued,  the  other  in  brighter 
colors.  Couples  variety  with 
economy. 

Two    Vests    in    One. 

The  quiet  side  for  seml-dn-s — 
for  calling  orchurch.  The  bright- 
er pattern  for  gay  or  festive  affairs. 
Either  side  tor  general  wear.    Popular 
with  dressy  men. 
Booklet  FREE  describing:  patterim. 

y    A"Ves-Two"is  a  handsome  Xmas  gift. 

Sold  by  clothiers  and  furnishers.     If  your  dealer 

has  none,  send  us  your  chest  and  waist  measure  'taken 
over  vest),  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

$5.00  Express  paid.  R0SENWALD  &  WEIL,  Dept.  B,    Chicago. 
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The  reputation  of  the  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  is  firmly  established  as  an  accurate,  reliable 
timepiece.  Its  splendid  performances  have  gained  the  faith  of  the  nations.  '*  The  Test  of  Time*' — in 
bothsensesof  the  phrase — has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  watch  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  practical 
timepiece,  conventional  in  size,  handsome  in  appearance, and  guaranteed  to  keepaccurate  time 
for  one  year.  For  sale  by  fO.ooo  dealers,  or  sent  postpaid  in  U.S.  and  Canada  upoii 
receipt  of  $1.0".      Robt.  II.  Ingeraoll  <fc  IJro.,  Pept.  17,  <>?  Cortlandt  St.,  X.  V. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  515. 

Composed  for  THE  LITERARY  Digest,  and 
Dedicated  to  Gen.  F.  S.  Fkkguson, 

By  DR.  W.  R.  I.  Dalton. 
Black — Eight  Pieces. 


White— Xine   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  509. 

Key-move,  Q— B  5. 

No.  510. 

K— Kt  7  Q— Kt  4  ch  Kt — B  6.  mate 


Dr.Scott's 

Hair 

BEIM 

Prevents 

Baldness 

Falling 

Hair 

Dandruff  j 

and 

Headache 


r  - 


Price 
ONE  .DOLLAR 

Try  it  six  months;  if  not  found 
as  represented,  return  it  and 
monev  will  be  refunded. 


GEO.  A-  5COTT,  Dept.  F. 

64-2     Broadway,  /M.  Y. 


K— B  4  Kt  x  Q  (must) 

Q— Q  4  Q  n  Kt,  mate 

3- 


B— Ra 


Kt  x  E 


Any  other 


Kt— B  8,  irate 


EVERY    CENUINE 


Half  Open. 


Closed. 


TO    CURE    A   COLD    IN    ONE    DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  drug- 
gists refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
Grove's  signature  is  on  each  box.    25c. 

If  you  want  a  pair  of  good  Razors,  v  our  money's 

■worth. the  Razors  that  do  their  work  nicely. do  It  theea 
and  keep  their  edge  the  longest,  buy  a  pair  of  oar  Masterpiece 
Bason  for  $5.00.    Our  pamphlet  "All  about  Good  Razors" 
moiled  on  receipt  "fa  two  cent  stamp. 

C.  KLAl'UEUU,  178  William  St.,  New  York. 


KREIYIENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Has  tin-  na n.i-  "  Krementa  "  stamped  on  tin-  back. show- 
in  n  quality,  whether  s<>  1 1,1  or  plate,  as  our  plate  ontwean 
some  solid  buttons.     Beware  of  Imitations,    You  get  a 

new  one  without  charge  in  rase  a  genuine  kri' mi 

buttou_ia  damaged  from  any  cause.     Bpi  1  iaj  styles  for 

Ladies'    Shirt    Waists   and 

children's    Dreese*. 

by  all  jewelers.   TheStorj 

or  11    I  ullar    Hull  on  free 

on  request 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark  NJ 
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Kt  x  B 


A  gentleman  residing  in 
Bedford,  Pa.,  writes : 

"  For  a  number  of  years  my 
mother  has  had  Rheumatism. 
She  has  been  using  your  Tar- 
tarlithine,  and  never  had  any- 
thing- to  help  her  as  this  did. 
She  could  not  get  off  her  chair 
without  help,  and  could  not 
use  her  hands  until  after  using 
Tartarlithine." 

Send  for  our  Free  Pamphlet,  tell- 
ing you  how  to  cure  Rheumatism. 


■  MCKESSON  &  ROBBINS  :M 
I  97  FULTON  STREET  MEW  YORK.  % 
<;..  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTAR  LITHINE  CO.j 


Leading  Hospitals 

of  New  York,  and  my 

MORPHINE  CORE 

The  most  distinguished  hospitals  and  phy- 
sicians of  this  city,  of  both  schools,  have 
turned  over  to  me  their  hopeless  cases  which 
I  have  cured. 

I    HAVE   THE    PROOFS. 

Those  healed  have  told  of  their  deliver- 
ance to  numerous  trustworthy  physicians, 
clergyman  and  business  men  of  this  city. 
Send  for  testimonials,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  example : 

Fromthe  late  Rev  .John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  former 
J 'as  lor  </ Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  : 

New  York,  Dec.  3,  1897. 
I  have  had  personal   testimony  from   several  phy- 
sicians  in    this  city,  who  were  commended  to  me  as 
thoroughly  reliable,  to  the  effect  that  Richie's  Pain- 
Curb  is,  when   properly  administered,  an  effec- 
tive remedy  for  the   morphine,   cocaine,    and    other 
similar  drugs  that  have  enslaved  and  threatened  the 
total  ruin  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  habitual 
use  of  them. 
711  Fifth  Avenue,  John  Hall. 

DR.  W.  N.  RICHIE, 

Presbyterian  Bide; ,  Mb  Ive.,  tor.  20th  St..  New  York. 


SAVE  !/2  your  FUEL 


wasted  up  chimney 
BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR. 

Cost  $2.00  and  up. 
ROCHESTER  RADIAT0RC0. 

33  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  U.  Y. 


Money   refunded 
if  Dot  satisfac- 
tory.     Write 
for  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
homes 


fcu^a^Mm 


I  stops  a  CouKh  ;  enlajwpB  Lungs  1  cores  Atthnub  and  Oa 
iiiii  n  Hay  Fever  and  uoae  Cold.    Prevention 

rcure  1   ants.    Bend  for  particular* 

IDMONDACK    BALSAM    CO.,    181    W.  iM  St.,   N.  Y.| 


I 


Kt-B5 


Kt— B  6ch 
"  K-K  3 

Kt  — K.  2 
Kt— Kt  6,  ch 

K  x  B  (must) 
Kt— B  6  ch 


Kt  — Q  8,  mate 


3- 


Q — K  5,  mate 


Kt  — B  4,  mate 


Q-R 


KuK6)any 
other 


Kx  B(must) 


Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  the  Rev. 

F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro,  N.  C;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, .Mass.;  W.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lake- 
land, Fla.;  H.  \V.  Barry,  Boston;  M.  Bukofzer, 
Paterson,  X.  J.;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  the  Rev. 

G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans;  J.  E.Wharton,  Sher- 
man, Tex.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.;  the  Rev.  E. 
X.  Kremer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Dr.  O.  L.  Telling, 
Independence,  Col.;  H.  Meyer,  Milwaukee;  1). 
bchaudi  and  F.  Borden,  Corning,  Ark. 

509  (only):  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  M. 
F.  Mullan,  Pomeroy,  la.;  A.  G.  Beer,  Ashland,  O.; 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Youhkins,  Oakmont,  Pa.;  the  Rev. 
A.  De  R.  Meares,  Hyattsville,  lnd.;  F.  B.  Osgood, 
Xorth  Conway,  N.  H.;  J.  \V.  Fulton,  Milwaukee  ; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Parsons,  Sing  Sing,  N.  V.;  J.  H.  Lou- 
den, Bloomington,  lnd.;  Prof.  R.  H.  Dabney,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  ;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee;  R.  Renshaw,  Boyce,  Va.;  G.  G. 
Lyell,  Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Comments  (509):  "Thrilling  treatment  of  a 
threadbare  theme" — I.  W.  B.;  "Neat  sacrifices 
with  pretty  mates" — C.  R.  O.;  "A  clever  study" 
— F.  H.  J.;  "Elegant  and  surprising  '*— M.  M.; 
"Puzzling  little  problem" — W.  W. ;  "A  modest 
move" — J.  G.  L. ;  "Distinctly  original  and  con- 
tains many  fine  features" — H.  W.  B.;  "Not  hard, 
but  pretty"— M.  B.;  "Idea,  ancient;  structure 
adamantine" — A  K.;  "Deserves  a  first"— S.  M.  M.; 
"Beautiful  illustration  of  the  great  sacrifice" — G. 
D.;  "Very  fine" — J.  E.  W.;  'Difficult  and  inge- 
nious"—H.  W.  F.;  "Extra  good "— M.  F.  M.;  "Out 
of  sight  "—A.  G.  B.;  "Wonderful  "— J.  W.  F.;  "In- 
genious, but  easy  " — R.  W.  P. 

(510):  "The  key  is  easy  to  find  ;  but  the  courage 
of  a  very  strong  conviction  is  needed  to  make  one 
stick  to  it" — M.  W.  H.;  "Commendable  for  intri- 
cacy and  elegance"— I.  W.  B.;  "Very  fine" — C.  R. 
O. ;  "Indicates  genius,  or  scientific  knack  at  prob- 
lem-making " — F.  H.  J.;  "Very  good,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  key  takes  a  square  from  the  Black 
K" — M.  M.;  "Key  too  attacking,  but  the  idea  is 
prettily  carried  out.  The  Kt  moves  are  very  in- 
teresting"—W.  W.;  "Beautiful  mates" — J.  G.  L.; 
"A  rusty  key  is  used  to  open  a  casket  of  rare 
gems.  Construction  beautiful"— H.  W.  B. ;  "It  is 
difficult  to  find  terms  in  which  to  adequately 
express  admiration  for  this  series  of  surprises. 
Equals,  if  not  surpasses,  anything  you  have  given 
us  this  year"— W.  R.  C;  "Key  too  easy,  but 
otherwise  good  and  pure" — M.  B.;  "Exceedingly 
good"— A  K.;  "Especially  rich  in  Knight-play" — 
S.  M.  M.J  "Remarkably  fine  strategy "— G.  D.; 
"One  of  your  very  best  and  most  difficult" — J. 
E.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  M.  B.  got  506  and 
507;  S.  M.  M.,508. 

Twenty-two  Spates  represented  by  the  solvers 
of  509  and  510. 

Our  Youngest  Solver  Beats  Pillsbury. 

On  October  29,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rooms,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Pillsbury  played  in  the  afternoon  4 
games  of  Chess  and  7  games  of  checkers  sans  voir. 
He  won  6  and  drew  1  at  checkers,  and  lost  only 
1  game  of  Chess,  which  was  won  by  Murray  Mar- 
ble in  fine  style.     Here  is  the  score  : 

Ruy  Lopez. 


M.  MARBLE. 

PILLSBURY. 

M.    MARBLE. 

I'lI.LSHURY. 

White. 

Black, 

White. 

Black. 

iP— K  4 

P— K4 

14  P-0  R  4 

P-Kt  s 

2  Kt-K  B3 

Kt-Q  B  3 

■S  P-K-  3 

H— R  4 

3  "— Kt  5 

P-Q  R  3 

16  P— Kt  4 

B     Kt3 

4  B— K  4 

Kt— B  3 

17  P-K5 

P  x  P 

5  Castles 

P-Q  Kt  4 

18  Kt  x  P 

B  x  Kt 

6  I'--  Kt  3 

B—  K  2 

19  R  x  B 

Q-Q3 
K     R  sq 

7  p-u  3 

P-Q  3 

20  Q — K  2 

21  R—  K  sq 

8  Kt— B3 

B-KtS 

P— K  li  4 

9H-K3 

pKlxl?5 

22  P— kt  5 

P-li  5 

10  li  x  Kt 

23  R— K  6  ! 

Q    Qsq 

11  Kt-0  5 

P— B  3 

24  R  x  i: 

P  x  R 

12  Kt  x  Kt  ch  1!  x  Kt 

2S  Q— Kt  4 

Resigns. 

13  R— K  sq 

Castles 

Evidently 

,  Mr.   Pillsbu 

ry  didn't  ex 

pect  White's 

he  overlooked  tin 

:  splendid   move  (24)  R  x 

B.    The  1 

t  is  after,  (23/ 

R— K  6,  Black  hasn't  any 

satisfactory 

reply. 

SKNT   FRKK   AND  PREPAID. 

To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
permanently.  The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  P.erry 
Wine  I'RKKand  PREPAID  to  any  reader  of  Litfkaky 
Digkst.  It  is  a  specific  for  all  kidney,  bladder  and  pros- 
tate troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures. 


The    Rochester    ltadiator    received  the  award 
at  Paris,  further  proof  of  its  superiority. 


Interesting,  If  True. 

You    Can    Try    It    For    Yourself   and 
Prove   It. 

One  grain  of  the  active  principle  in  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  3,000  grains  of  meat, 
eggs  or  other  wholesome  food,  and  this  claim  has 
been  proven  by  actual  experiment  which  anyone 
can  perform  for  himself  in  the  following  manner: 
Cut  hard  boiled  eggs  into  very  small  pieces,  as  it 
would  be  if  masticated,  place  the  egg  and  two  or 
three  of  the  tablets  in  a  bottle  or  jar  containing 
warm  water  heated  to  98  degrees  (the  temperature 
of  the  body)  and  keep  it  at  this  temperature  for 
three  and  one-half  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  egg  will  be  as  completely  digested  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  healthy  stomach  of  a  hungry  boy. 

The  point  of  this  experiment  is  that  what  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  do  to  the  egg  in  the  bottle 
it  will  do  to  the  egg  or  meat  in  the  stomach  and 
nothing  else  will  rest  and  invigorate  the  stomach  so 
safely  and  effectually.  Even  a  little  child  can  take 
Stuart's  Tablets  with  safety  and  benefit  if  its  diges- 
tion is  weak,  and  the  thousands  of  cures  accom- 
plished by  their  regular  daily  use  are  easily  explained 
when  it  is  understood  that  they  are  composed  of 
vegetable  essences,  aseptic  pepsin,  diastase  and 
Golden  Seal,  which  mingles  with  the  food  and  digest 
it  thoroughly,  giving  the  overworked  stomach  a 
chance  to  recuperate. 

Dieting  never  cures  dyspepsia,  neither  do  pills  and 
cathartic  medicines,  which  simply  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  intestines. 

When  enough  food  is  eaten  and  promptly  digested 
there  will  be  no  constipation,  nor  in  fact  will  there 
be  disease  of  any  kind  because  good  digestion  means 
good  health  in  every  organ. 

The  merit  and  success  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets are  world-wide  and  they  are  sold  at  the  moderate 
price  of  50  cts.  for  full-sized  package  in  every  drug 
store  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
in  Europe. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  a  little 
book  will  be  mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  giving  briefly  the  symptoms  of 
the  various  forms  of  stomach  weakness,  causes, 
and  cure. 


Cod  Liver  Oil 
is  a  food 

and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  its  selection. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  the  best  oil  that  fifty  years  of  continued 
scientific  research  has  produced.  By  the 
process  now  employed  the  oil  is  kept  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  of  manufacture  until 
it  is  safely  corked  up  in  bottles,  thus  pre- 
venting contamination  of  any  kind  and  ex- 
cluding all  impurities. 

Give  this  new  oil  a  trial.  Ask  for  Peter  Moller's  Oil, 
and  see  that  the  bottle  —  a  flat,  oval  one  — bears  our 
name  as  agents.  Nolice  the  date  in  perforated  letters 
at  bottom  of  the  label. 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York. 


All  the  largest  and  fastest 
gas  -propelled  yachts  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  equipped  with 


ihmt% 


;m©imbs 


ctr,flof|r  ©A<§      EINJV0U1K11^^>  Catalog 

Sintz     Gas     Engine      Co. 

Grand   Rapids. Mich. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES    PAIN 
CURES  DISEASE 
B"or  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 
n  IN  rosil  BATTERY  &  OPTICAL  CO.,  98-W  State  St,  OMMge,  I1L 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


FUTURE  OF  THE   DEMOCRATIC   PARTY. 

HARDLY  was  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  known 
before  the  press  and  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
gan a  hot  discussion  as  to  whether  the  party  ought  not  to  drop 
the  issues  most  closely  associated  with  his  name  and  return  to 
the  position  occupied  when  the  party  achieved  political  success 
in  1884  and  1S92.  Many  advocate  a  complete  abandonment  of 
the  "Chicago  platform"  list  of  reforms,  especially  free  silver, 
and  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Bryan  from  the  leadership.  This  is 
especially  urged  by  the  "Gold  Democrats,"  or  "Cleveland  Dem- 
ocrats," most  of  whom  have  refused  to  act  with  the  party  in  the 
last  two  campaigns.  As  at  present  constituted,  however,  the 
Democratic  Party  contains  a  large  radical  element  of  those  who 
look  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  "Cleveland  Democrats"  with  bit- 
ter dislike,  and  rather  than  surrender  to  them  would  probably 
prefer  continued  defeat.  This  radical  element  came  into  the 
Democratic  Party  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Populist  movement 
that  became  formidable  and  captured  several  Southern  and 
Western  States  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term.  Having 
once  formed  an  independent  movement  of  some  strength,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  see  the  same  element  cut  loose  for 
another  similar  attempt  were  the  Democratic  Party  now  to  aban- 
don the  more  radical  features  of  its  program.  The  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  says:  "One  thing  seems  fairly  sure.  An 
effort  to  make  the  party  conform  to  the  imperialism,  militarism, 
and  unrestrained  monopolistic  spirit  of  some  of  its  former  lead- 
ers and  adherents  would  rend  it  again,  and  probably  increase 
amazingly  the  political  power  of  socialism  in  the  United  States." 
Many  Democratic  papers  declare  that  Bryan  and  "Bryanism  " 
have  had  a  fair  trial,  and  should  now  make  way  for  other  leaders 
and  another  program.  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.) , 
for  example,  says 

"It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  disaster  for  a  man  to  be  twice  beaten 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  twice  defeated  candidate  has  to  endure  the  double 
hardship  of  having  no  one  to  blame  except  himself,  for  he  was 
the  architect  and  builder  of  the  campaign   from   first  to  last." 


The  Richmond  Times  (Dem. )  says,  in  a  similar  strain  : 

"The  first  defeat  might  have  been  attributed  to  any  one  of  a 
number  of  causes,  but  the  second  defeat  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt.  It  is  demonstrated  beyond  all  peradventure  that  the 
moving  cause  of  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  1900  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party,  not  in  its  record  or 
its  promises,  but  simply  and  solely  in  the  personality  of  William 
J.  Bryan.  What  there  is  of  Populism  and  Republicanism  in  the 
Democratic  Party  to-day  comes  from  his  alliance  with  those  of 
alien  faith.  What  the  people  feared  was  not  the  platform  and 
principles  of  Democracy,  but  the  personality  and  leadership  of 
William  J.  Bryan. 

"But  in  spite  of  this  blunder  Democracy  lives  and  will  live, 
for  it  is  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  party  has 
lived  through  defeat  many  a  time.  It  has  never  been  cast  down. 
The  party  will  now  reorganize  and  purge  itself  of  Populism  and 
make  ready  for  the  next  contest." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  asks:  "Can  there  be  question 
of  the  duty  of  the  national  Democracy?  Can  there  be  doubt  of 
the  necessity  to  turn  resolutely  from  vain  wanderings  into  the 
field  of  Populism?"  And  the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  says: 
"  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  chapter  of  political  folly  is  closed, 
and  that  with  the  second  defeat  of  William  J.  Bryan  an  era  of 
dismal  error  has  come  to  an  end  and  that  sanity  and  love  of  the 
old  ideals  will  again  resume  sway  in  the  Democratic  Party." 
The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks:  "That  a  cheap 
money  element  will  linger  in  the  country  and  assume  some  new 
form  of  organization  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  Populists  in 
the  West  and  South  is  quite  probable  ;  but  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  the  Democrats  have  done  forever  with  the  currency 
heresies  which  have  wrought  so  much  harm  to  their  party."  The 
Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.),  in  an  editorial  that  has  attracted 
considerable  notice,  says : 

"  It  is  plain  that  any  one  of  a  hundred  sound-money  Democrats 
standing  upon  a  gold-standard  platform  and  advocating  other 
unmistakably  Democratic  ideas  would  have  received  more  votes 
than  Mr.  Bryan  received 

"  It  is  plain  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  nothing  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  a  continuation  of  the  immoral  and  degrading  alliance 
now  and  for  four  years  past  subsisting  between  the  Democratic 
organization  and  that  of  the  Populists. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  take 
their  politics  from  a  mongrel  combination  whose  first  purpose  ap- 
pears to  be  the  driving  away  in  alarm  of  men  of  business,  men 
of  affairs,  men  of  substance,  and  men  of  intelligence. 

"It  is  certain  also  that  no  alliance  of  free-silver  Republicans, 
Populists,  and  Democrats  can,  in  the  face  of  innumerable  Dem- 
ocratic precedents  in  favor  of  expansion  and  free  trade,  set  metes 
and  bounds  to  the  development  of  American  power  and  prestige 
in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  the  world 

"The  wreck,  such  as  it  is,  is  total,  but  it  is  a  Populistic  wreck 
and  not  a  Democratic  wreck. " 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  (Dem.)  declares  that  the 
party  "must  separate  itself  from  all  connection  with  advocacy  of 
any  course  which  will  lower  our  standard  of  currency  before  it  can 
again  have  any  hope  of  triumph.  A  crusade  against  imaginary 
imperialism  will  not  attract  the  majority  of  voters  when  they  be- 
lieve the  very  foundation  of  business  stability  and  enterprise  is 
to  be  undermined.  One  half  of  Mr.  Bryan's  supporters  bitterly 
resemed  many  of  the  declarations  of  the  Chicago  platform.  An 
equally  large  number  are  opposed  to  them  to-day.  They  are  con- 
demned by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people, 
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and  the  party  should  hasten  to  get  back  upon  the  safe  ground  it 
abandoned,   and  on   which    it   won   victory   after   victory,  and 


—  The  Washington  Post. 

brought  glory  and  renown  and  prosperity  to  the  country."  The 
New  York  Joitr)ial  (Dem.),  as  noticed  in  these  columns  last 
week,  advises  the  party  to  drop  the  silver  and  anti-expansion 
issues.  It  proposes,  as  a  positive  program,  the  advocacy  of  a 
graduated  income  tax,  the  construction  and  fortification  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  election  of  Senators  by  the  people,  ''the  de- 
struction of  criminal  trusts,"  and  "no  protection  for  oppressive 
trusts,"  public  ownership  of  public  franchises,  including  postal 
telegraphs,  government  railroads,  and  postal  savings-banks. 
"In  short,"  it  says,  "the  Democratic  policy  will  be  constructive, 
not  destructive.  The  Democracy  will  always  be  urging  the 
country  forward,  but  there  will  never  be  a  chance  to  say  that 
the  reforms  it  favors  would  endanger  any  man's  job  or  any  man's 
savings-bank  deposit." 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  past  and  present  leaders  of  the 
party  are  important  as  well  as  interesting.  They  are  given  in 
Associated  Press  despatches,  and  in  special  despatches  and  in- 
terviews in  various  Democratic  papers.  Samuel  E.  Morss,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  (Dem.),  believes  that 
"  the  Democratic  Party  can  not  win  unless  it  has  a  different  man- 
agement from  what  it  has  had  for  several  years,  and  it  must 
nominate  some  man  as  patriotic  and  incorruptible  as  Mr.  Bryan, 
but  of  a  wholly  different  temperament."  Ex-Secretary  Hoke 
Smith  favors  "more  conservative  councils  "  and  a  leader  "against 
whom  no  factional  fight  can  be  made."  "Neither  Colonel  Bryan 
nor  any  other  leader,  however  gifted  in  oratory  and  sophistry  he 
may  be."  remarks  ex-Secretary  J.  Sterling  Morton,  "can  lead  the 
American  people  down  to  the  level  of  the  silver-standard  repub- 
lics of  South  America,"  and  ex-Secretary  W.  C.  Whitney  says:  "It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  had  an  old  man  of 
the  sea  on  its  hands.  .  .  .  When  the  Democracy  of  the  nation 
surrenders  to  a  man  who  twice  loses  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  Indiana,  our  old  battle-grounds,  by  majorities 
unprecedented  in  tlie  history  of  our  country,  it  is  evident  that 
rigorous  measures  in  the  way  of  repudiating  false  gods  and  false 
principles  are  required."  "The  Democratic  Party,"  declares  J. 
J.  Willett,  a  prominent  Alabama  Democrat,  "can  not  exist  half 
Democrat  and  half  Populist"  ;  and,  adds  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
"Tilden  and  Cleveland  are  its  true  type  of  leaders."     Ex-Secre- 


tary John  G.  Carlisle  believes  that  if  the  party  will  immediately 
return  "to  the  conservative  and  patriotic  position  occupied  by 
the  party  before  it  was  demoralized  by  Populists  and  Free-Silver 
Republicans  in  1896,"  it  will  "prepare  the  way  for  a  great  na- 
tional victory  in  1904."  Ex-Controller  Eckels  declares  that  the 
party  must  "reestablish  a  reputation  for  conservatism,  and  not 
be  known  as  a  house  of  refuge  for  all  radicals."  "Within  two 
weeks, "  said  ex-Postmaster-General  Don  M.  Dickinson  the  day 
after  election,  "a  call  will  be  spread  broadcast  through  the  land 
appealing  to  all  Democrats,  Silver  and  Gold,  to  unite  upon  a  dec- 
laration of  principles  on  which  the  party  can  be  assured  of  victory 
four  years  hence. " 

John  Gilbert  Shanklin,  a  Democratic  leader  in  Indiana,  how- 
ever, would  go  to  the  other  extreme.     He  says  : 

"My  feeling  is  that  the  party  should  at  once  invade  the  field  of 


"THREE  CHEEKS  FOR  THE  TRUSTS,    IMPERIALISM,    AND    MILITARISM!     HIP, 

HIP,  HOOKAY'." 

—  The  New  York  Journal. 

Socialism.  It  should  declare  for  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
for  government  ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  for  bimetalism, 
for  an  income  tax,  and  for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
and  other  officers  of  the  Government  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
This  would  be  to  sacrifice  a  certain  element  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  it  would  gain  largely  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"Socialism  seems  to  be  the  coming  policy  of  government.  If 
the  Democratic  Party  does  not  take  it  up,  I  believe  there  will  be 
a  new  party." 

So  much  for  those  who  would  reform  the  party.  Other  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  and  leaders  believe  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
policies  should  continue  to  lead.  Mr.  Bryan  himself  said,  in  a 
statement  given  out  two  days  after  the  election,  that  "the  fight 
must  go  on,"  and,  he  added,  "I  shall  continue  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics  as  long  as  I  live."  The  Philadelphia  Times 
(Dem.)  says: 

"No  man  in  our  time  has  done  so  much  to  reawaken  a  faith  in 
American  ideals,  a  devotion  to  the  true  doctrine  of  liberty.  He 
had  to  battle  against  all  the  forces  of  materialism,  the  sordid  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  the  timidity  of  ignorance,  and  the  streugth  of 
organized  power.  The  odds  were  all  against  the  man  of  pure 
convictions  and  high  ideals.  But  he  never  faltered.  And  the 
standard  of  freedom  and  manhood  that  he  bore  so  bravely  will 
never  be  pulled  down.  .  .  .  Long  before  the  boasted  four  years 
more  of  McKinley  have  passed,  with  its  triumphant  partnership 
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of  imperial  ambition  and  corporate  greed,  the  American  people 
will  rise  against  it  for  their  own  defense.  Then  they  will  remem- 
ber and  recognize  the  work  of  William  J.  Bryan  in  the  great 
campaign  of  1900  and  will  accord  him  the  honor  that  he  has 
nobly  earned." 

The  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  says: 

"A  grand  candidate— defeated  but  undismayed— stands  at  the 
head  of  a  solid  phalanx  of  seven  million  American  freemen. 
They  voted  for  him  the  other  day,  as  they  are  quite  likely  to  vote 
for  him  again  four  years  hence.  They  believe  in  him  and  in  the 
principles  and  governmental  policies  he  stands  for,  and  advo- 
cates, as  much  to-day  as  they  did  a  week  ago.  It  is  with  painful 
difficulty  that  we  can  keep  a  straight  face  while  announcing  the 
fact  that  less  than  a  baker's  dozen  of  political  fossils  whose  pet- 
rifactions have  been  used  as  missiles  to  destroy  Democracy  in 
two  successive  campaigns,  should  now  foregather  on  the  back 
stairs  of  the  Hanna  headquarters,  and  resolve  that,  '  We,  the 
tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  will  now  resume  control  of  a  cause  and 
plant  from  which  we  were  ejected  on  the  toe  of  a  popular  boot 
four  years  ago. '  " 

James  D.  Richardson,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  House, 
says,  too,  that  "undoubtedly  the  men  who  call  themselves  Dem- 
ocrats, but  who  have  been  Republicans  during  two  campaigns, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  define  the  issues  and  shape  policies  for 
the  Democratic  Party,  "  and  Clark  Howell,  of  the  Atlanta  Const  i- 
ttition  (Dem.),  says  that  "if  reorganization  takes  place,  it  will 
be  by  those  who  have  fought  with  the  party  and  stood  in  its 
ranks  during  its  battles."     Ex-Governor  Stone,  vice-chairman  of 
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—  The  New  York  Tribune. 


the  Democratic  national  committee,  says  that  "this  talk  about  a 
reorganization  is  absurd,"  and  ex-Governor  John  P.  Altgeld 
says:  "As  for  Mr.  Bryan,  he  has  made  the  greatest  fight  for 
humanity  ever  made  on  this  continent,  and  is  still  the  idol  of  the 
people.  He  is  two  million  votes  stronger  than  any  man  in  our 
party.  As  a  rule  a  man  who  talks  about  reorganizing  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  be  one  of  those  corporation  creatures,  who  sup- 
ported McKinley  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  dominate 
and  prostitute  the  Democratic  Party.  ...  If  we  can  not  elect 
Bryan,  we  can  not  elect  anybody."  "Democratic  victory  will  be 
possible  four  years  hence  with  Bryan  to  lead  us,"  declares  Gov- 
ernor Thomas,  of  Colorado,  and,  he  adds  "  No  reorganization 
of  the  party  is  possible  that  ignores  him  or  his  principles." 


COMMENTS   ON   THE   ELECTION. 

HTHE  feature  of  the  election  that  calls  out  the  most  comment 
*  from  the  press  is  the  sweeping  and  decisive  character  of 
the  Republican  victory.  The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  reckons 
President  McKinley 's  plurality  at  814,000,  or  212,000  more  than 
his  plurality  in  1896;  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Rep.), 
counting  Nebraska  in  the  Republican  column,  notes  that  Mr. 
Bryan  carried  only  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Nevada, 
with  a  total  of  13  electoral  votes,  outside  the  "  solid  South  "  ;  and, 
it  says,  "with  any  candidate  whatsoever,  the  Democrats  would 
have  had  142  votes  from  Southern  States, "  so  that  "  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  election  returns  that  Mr.  Bryan  brought  any 
personal  support  of  consequence  to  the  Democratic  Party."  The 
Republicans,  it  is  believed,  will  have  about  43  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  majority  of  about  22  in  the 
Senate — the  largest  for  many  years. 

The  feeling  of  many  Republican  papers  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hartford  Post  (Rep.),  which  says:  "The  upshot  of  the  vo- 
ting is  a  triumph  for  political  sanity,  a  victory  for  a  dollar  that's 
worth  100  cents  in  every  land,  a  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the 
flag,  and  a  rebuke  to  the  attempt  to  stir  up  prejudice  and  class 
hatred  "  ;  and  many  Democratic  papers  agree  with  the  Washing- 
ton Times  (Dem.)  in  declaring  that  "the  issue  of  the  people 
against  suppression  of  the  Constitution,  against  carpet-bag  im- 
perialism, against  the  overlordship  of  the  trusts  and  economic 
slavery,  has  been  decided  by  the  people,  and  in  favor  of  their 
oppressors.  Hereafter  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  workingman 
can  complain  if  he  does  not  like  the  consequences."  The  New 
Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
(Dem.),  the  Columbia  State  (Dem.),  and  a  number  of  other 
Democratic  papers  more  than  hint  at  a  direct  connection  between 
a  large  Republican  campaign  fund  and  the  large  Republican 
Vote.  The  Philadelphia  Times  (Dem.)  sees  in  the  Republican 
victory  an  indication  that  "the  enormous  concentration  of  capi- 
tal under  corporate  control  has  become  the  dominant  power  in 
this  country,"  and  adds:  "Disguise  it  under  whatever  name,  it 
is  the  achievement  of  the  money  power  alone  that  has  tyran- 
nized over  the  popular  judgment  and,  whether  by  fair  means  or 
by  foul,  has  prevented  the  free  expression  of  the  popular  will." 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  however,  believes 
that  the  vote  for  President  McKinley  was  so  big  that  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  was  plainly  powerless  to  prevent  the  result, 
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—  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
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and  the  Republican  "agencies  of  campaign  activity"  were 
equally  "superfluous  aids  in  bringing  it  about."  No  one  can 
claim  the  credit  for  the  victory,  therefore,  except  the  President 
himself,  and  The  Journal  of  Commerce  hopes  that  he  will  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  be  more  independent  during  his  second  term 
than  during  his  first.  The  Augusta  Chronicle  (Dem.)  says: 
"Having  been  elected  the  President  of  the  whole  country,  we 
trust  that  President  McKinley  will  prove  himself  as  considerate 
of  the  best  interests  of  Georgia  as  of  Ohio,  and  rise  above  sec- 
tional prejudice  and  discrimination.  In  so  far  as  he  proves  him- 
self the  President  of  the  whole  people  he  will  have  our  support, 
and  no  narrow  partizancy  shall  cause  us  to  withhold  the  meed  of 
praise  when  it  is  due."     The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  says: 

"Politics  aside,  Mr.  McKinley  is  a  representative  American, 
who  wants  to  do  his  duty  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
mistakes  he  has  made  are  those  into  which  he  was  led  by  evil 
advisers.  The  hope  is  sincerely  expressed  that  in  his  second 
term  he  will  throw  off  the  influences  which  have  sought  to  dis- 
credit him,  and,  taking  the  whole  American  people  into  his  con- 
fidence, give  them  the  benefit  of  his  personal  wishes,  which,  in 
the  main,  are  better  than  those  he  has  too  frequently  laid  aside 
to  accept  the  judgment  of  others." 

The  bisection  of  the  Republican  majorities  of  1896  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England,  some  of  the  papers  think, 
was  due  to  a  disapproval  of  the  President's  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Pittsburg  Volksblatt  (Ind.  Rep.)  says:  "This  is  a 
'handwriting  on  the  wall, '  warning  the  party  that  a  great  part  of 
the  people  dissents  from  the  policy  of  territorial  expansion  and 
condemns  any  digression  from  the  traditions  of  our  republic,  all 
of  which  should  be  strictly  taken  into  account  by  the  dominant 
party  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Philippine  question  "  ;  and 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  believes  that  the  vote  indicates 
"rather  a  disposition  to  accept  results  already  accomplished  than 
to  authorize  the  Administration  to  proceed  to  enter  upon  another 
chapter  of  expansion."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
hopes  that  the  Republicans  may  take  up  the  Philippine  question 
"and  settle  it  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  Government,"  and  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  says,  in  commenting  on  the  result  of  the  election  : 

"The  drift  throughout  the  civilized  world  at  present  is  away 
from  popular  to  centralized  forms  of  government  on  the  basis 
of  an  aggressive,  militant  commercialism.  Into  this  drift  the 
United  States  has  fallen.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago  the  nation 
went  to  war  in  resistance  of  this  tendency,  on  behalf  of  its  own 
traditional  ideas  of  liberty  and  self-government.  If  anybody  had 
then  predicted  that  the  outcome,  in  the  face  of  a  victory  at  arms, 
would  be  a  victory  of  the  colonial  or  European  idea  over  the 
American  principle,  he  would  have  been  deemed  a  madman  ; 
and  if  anybody  had  then  predicted  that  the  executive  power  of 
the  United  States  could  force  the  colonial  principle  upon  the 
republic  against  its  own  pledges  and  against  its  own  declared 
code  of  morality,  and  later  gain  for  itself  an  indorsement  of  the 
people,  he  would  have  been  deemed  equally  irresponsible  in 
mind.  But  we  have  traveled  fast  and  far  in  these  two  and  a 
half  years.  What  was  then  wholly  out  of  the  country's  reckon- 
ing of  possibilities  has  come  to  pass." 

The  Detroit  free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.),  which,  like  the  last  two 
papers  quoted,  took  a  rather  neutral  position  during  the  cam- 
paign, says : 

"The  Republican  Party  .  .  .  must  not  imagine  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters  have  set  the  seal  of  their  approval  upon  the  un- 
American  colonial  policy  of  the  Administration  ;  or  that  they 
have  indorsed  the  dangerous  doctrine  that  in  the  government  of 
territory  Congress  has  plenary  power.  It  need  not  congratulate 
itself  that  its  mysterious  alliances  with  the  great  corporate  inter- 
ests have  been  ratified,  or  that  the  election  of  William  McKinley 
means  the  substitution  of  the  cash-register  form  of  government 
for  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

"Aside  from  the  question  of  maintaining  the  gold  standard,  no 


Republican  policies  or  practises  have  been  indorsed.  The  cam- 
paign was  fought  on  the  financial  issue,  and  won  on  the  finan- 
cial issue,  and  the  rejection  of  Bryanism  does  not  carry  with  it 
an  unqualified  indorsement  of  McKinleyism." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  quoted  above,  says  that 
"  with  the  power  bestowed,  the  obligation  is  imposed  upon  the 
Republican  Party  to  complete  the  reformation  of  the  currency, 
which  has  only  been  commenced."  The  gold-standard  law  of 
last  March  should  be  satisfactorily  amended  so  as  to  "complete 
the  recognition  and  establishment  of  the  single  gold  standard  in 
law,"  and,  it  adds  : 

"In  regard  to  the  paper  currency  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  immediately.  There  is  no  reason 
for  government  paper,  and  there  is  every  reason  of  financial 
theory  and  experience  against  it.  It  can  not  be  retired  at  once, 
but  the  beginning  of  its  retirement  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
The  national  bank  currency  must  be  emancipated  from  the  fet- 
ters of  the  public  debt.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  capital  of 
the  banks  should  be  loaned  to  the  Government ;  it  ought  to  be 
loaned  to  their  customers.  The  security  of  the  noteholder  de- 
mands no  such  diversion  of  funds  from  commercial  channels. 
The  bank  currency  can  never  expand  as  required  by  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  it  can  never  possess  the  quality  of  elas- 
ticity until  this  bond-security  is  abolished.  The  Administration 
leaders  in  the  Senate  and  House  must  be  perfectly  aware  now 
that  the  most  expedient  thing  the  party  can  do  is  the  reformation 
of  the  currency. " 


THE   CUBAN   CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MUCH  interest  is  shown  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion which  met  at  Havana  on  November  5  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  and  adopting  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  Cuba. 
Thirty-one  delegates,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  is- 
land, are  taking  part  in  the  deliberations.  One  of  their  first  acts 
was  to  pass  resolutions  of  congratulation  and  thanks  to  General 
Leonard  Wood,  and  of  confidence  in  President  McKinley 's  good 
faith.  At  the  same  time,  the  desire  for  complete  independence 
was  manifested  in  the  oath  to  which  all  subscribed,  and  which 
expressly  renounced  "allegiance  to  or  compact  with  any  state  or 
nation."  General  Wood,  in  opening  the  convention,  said  in 
part : 

"It  will  be  your  duty,  first,  to  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution 
of  Cuba,  and  when  that  has  been  done  to  formulate  what  in  your 
opinion  ought  to  be  the  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  The  constitution  must  be  adequate  to  secure  a  stable, 
orderly,  and  free  government.  When  you  have  formulated  the 
relations  which  in  your  opinion  ought  to  exist  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
doubtless  take  such  action  on  its  part  as  shall  lead  to  a  final  and 
authoritative  agreement  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries 
to  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests. 

"All  friends  of  Cuba  will  follow  your  deliberations  with  the- 
deepest  interest,  earnestly  desiring  that  you  will  reach  just  con- 
clusions, and  that  by  the  dignity,  individual  self-restraint,  and 
wise  conservatism  which  shall  characterize  your  proceedings, 
the  capacity  of  the  Cuban  people  for  representative  government 
may  be  signally  illustrated." 

The  comments  of  the  American  press  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  convention  are  for  the  most  part  decidedly  sympathetic,  and 
many  good  wishes  for  Cuba's  future  are  expressed.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  "the  address  of  the  governor- 
general  was  wholly  admirable,"  as  was  the  cheerful  zeal  of  the 
delegates  in  setting  about  their  work.  "  We  have  the  best  of  as- 
surances, that  of  General  Wood  himself,"  it  says,  "that  the  dis- 
affected element  in  the  island  is  small,  and  even  less  important 
from  quality  than  from  size."  "Some  time  ago,"  adds  the  New 
York  'tribune  (Rep.),  "there  was  talk  about  the  unrepresenta- 
tive character  of  the  convention  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
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NEWLY  ELECTED  GOVERNORS 


*— Reelected 


ALEX.M.  DOCKER Y  (Dem.) 
Missouri 


B.  B.  ODELL,  Jr.  (Rep.) 
New  York 


HEBER  M.  WELLS  *iRcp.) 
Utah 


S 


JOSEPH  D.  SAYERS  *03em.) 
Texas  


CHESTER  B.JORDAN  (Rep.) 
New  Hampshire 


AARON  T.  BLISS  (Rcp.i 
Michigan 


GEORGE  P.  McLEAN  (Rep.1 
Connecticut. 


WINFIELD  T.  DURBIN  |ReF> 
Indiana 


BENTON  McMILLIN  *(Dem.! 
Tennessee 


W.  E  STANLEY  *(Rep.| 
Kansas 


JOHN  HUNN  (Rep.) 
Delaware 


JOHN  R.  ROGERS  *\Dem.>. 
Washington 


A.  B.  WHITE    Rep. 
Wtsl   Virginia 


ROBERT  M.  LAFOLLETTE  (Rep.) 
Wisconsin 


W1NTHROP  M.   CRANE  *(Rep.) 
Massachusetts 


RICHARD  YATES  (Rep.t 
Illinois 
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people  to  accept  its  findings.  This  is  no  longer  heard.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  is  complete."  The  Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.) , 
on  the  other  hand,  sees  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  to  break  faith  with  the  Cubans,  and  condemns  in 
particular  what  it  describes  as  the  conspicuous  lack  of  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  General  Wood.     It  says  : 

"Twice  in  a  speech  of  only  four  hundred  words  he  told  the 
delegates  who  represented  the  Cuban  people  that  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  have  a  free  hand  in  defining  the  final  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  If  his  reiteration  of  his 
offensive  utterances  does  not  stir  up  hostility  to  this  country,  we 
misjudge  the  character  of  the  liberty-loving  nationalists.  And 
the  more  their  suspicion  of  the  United  States  is  aroused  and 
their  antagonism  excited,  the  more  doubtful  will  be  the  success 
of  our  mission  in  Cuba." 

In  some  quarters  sentiments  favoring  annexation  rather  than 
independence  are  still  expressed.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  thinks  that  a  "difficult  situation  "  has  been  created  by  the 
"ill-advised  Teller  resolution"  of  two  years  ago.  "Those  who 
voted  for  that  resolution,"  it  says,  "did  so  for  the  most  part 
without  thought,  yielding  for  the  moment  to  the  impulse  of  the 
sentimental,  the  almost  hysterical,  emotion  which  the  situation 
had  engendered."     The  Inquirer  believes  that  "the  Cubans  will 


which  the  money  power  dragged  him.     The  independence  which 
Cuba  seeks  is  best  expressed  in  the  injunction  '  Hands  Off.'  " 


WHERE  THE  CAMPAIGN    FUNDS   COME   FROM. 

T  N  view  of  the  ever-increasing  expenses  of  our  Presidential 
-1     campaigns,  which,  as  the   accompanying  diagram  shows, 
have  risen  from  $200,000  in  1864  to  $5,000,000  in  1900,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  the  sources  from  which  are  levied  these  vast  sums 
of  money.     Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  in  The  World' s 
Work  (November) ,  from  which  the  following  is  condensed  : 

The  fund  used  to  elect  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884  came,  in  the 
main,  from  a  dozen  men.  Mr.  William  L.  Scott,  Mr.  William  C. 
Whitney,  and  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Payne  each  gave,  it  is  believed, 
quite  $100,000.  It  is  thought  that  Mr.  Edward  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  each  contributed  an  equal  amount.  Senator 
Benjamin  F.  Jones  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
committee  in  that  year,  and  he  paid  a  deficiency  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  of  $115,000  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Nor  was  he 
the  only  heavy  loser.  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign 
drew  his  check  for  $25,000,  and  later  he  advanced  $100,000, 
which  was  never  repaid.  It  is  thought  that  it  was  mainly  to 
retrieve  this  loss  that  he  wrote  his  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress." 

Mr.  William  L.  Scott's  contribution  to  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign fund  in  1888  was  $250,000.     Other  generous  contributors 
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DIAGRAM   OF   THE    COST   OF   PRESIDENTIAL   CAMPAIGNS   SINCE    1864. 
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have  to  accept  something  less  than  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
independence,"  and  that  "one  of  the  powers  appertaining  to  sov- 
ereignty which  the  Cubans  may  be  fairly  asked  and  should  be 
more  than  willing  to  renounce  is  the  power  of  entering  into  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  foreign  governments."  A  similar  view 
is  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  which  advo- 
cates the  exercise  of  a  "mild  protectorate"  in  the  island  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  on  the  other  hand 
enters  vigorous  protest  against  the  Administration  policy  in 
Cuba.     It  says : 

"  Patriots  who  fought  for  free  Cuba  doubtless  will  soon  be  sat- 
isfied that,  if  realized  at  all,  independence  will  be  the  heritage 
of  their  children's  children's  children.  Those  who  have  bled  and 
lost  their  treasure  will  reap  their  entire  reward  in  anticipation. 
Meanwhile  the  constitutional  convention  is  dragging  slowly 
along,  adjourning  from  time  to  time  and  promising  to  drop  into 
oblivion  before  anything  is  accomplished.  It  is  said  in  Washing- 
ton that  if  any  action  looking  to  the  independence  of  the  island 
is  taken  it  will  not  come  up  until  the  fifty-seventh  Congress  is 
pretty  well  advanced.  Then  there  will  be  more  dallying  with 
a  maze  of  red  tape  in  the  State  Department  and  Executive  Man- 
sion. After  a  while  it  may  be  found  that  some  sort  of  plan  of 
government  has  been  evolved,  but  just  about  that  time  it  may 
also  be  discovered  that  a  syndicate  composed  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  which  was  formed  nearly  a  year  ago,  lias  acquired 
possession  of  almost  everything  of  value.  It  is  true  this  syndi- 
cate promises  railroad  and  other  improvements,  but  it  is  very 
probable  the  Cuban  will  find  he  must  pay  heavily  for  them. 

"With  Cuba  'syndicated  '  the  native  will  find  little  difference 
between  the  condition  against  which  he  fought  and  the  state  into 


were  Messrs.  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  E.  C.  Benedict,  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Whitney,  who  added  perhaps  another  quarter  million  to 
the  fund  ;  but  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends  did  not 
prevent  a  deficiency  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  $200,000. 
which  Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice,  then  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee,  is  said  to  have  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
A  large  sum,  it  has  been  said  $400,000,  of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign fund  of  1888  was  collected  by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker.  An 
equal  amount  was  raised  in  New  York  City  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  and  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton.  Four 
days  before  the  election,  Senator  Quay,  who  managed  the  Re- 
publican campaign,  felt  the  urgent  need  of  an  additional  $200,000 
and  appealed  to  Senator  T.  C.  Piatt.  Senator  Piatt  at  first  pro- 
tested that,  in  the  brief  time,  the  task  was  an  impossible  one ; 
but  he  finally  accomplished  it  by  discounting  a  note  which,  ac- 
cording to  common  belief,  bore  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Collis  P. 
Huntington.  The  largest  contributions  to  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign funds  four  years  ago  were  made  by  the  "silver  interests" 
— the  owners  of  silver-mines. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  largest  subscriber  to  the  Republi- 
can campaign  fund  in  1S96  was  Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  who 
voluntarily  sent  his  check  for  $150,000.  The  largest  subscription 
from  a  corporation  came  from  a  purely  savings  and  benevolent 
association,  whose  directors  voted  $25,000,  "to  protect  their  de- 
positors from  loss  of  their  savings." 

Office-holders  are  another  certain  source  of  revenue  to  the  Na- 
tional committee  of  the  party  in  power,  and  a  third  source  is  a 
considerable  class  of  men  who,  anxious  to  secure  political  promi- 
nence or  to  occupy  high  positions,  give  lavishly  as  a  means  of 
advancing  their  personal  interests.  Finally  comes  the  aggregate 
of  small  popular  subscriptions,  which,  especially  in  contests  of 
unusual  enthusiasm,  is  a  large  sum. 
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WAGES  OF   WOMEN. 

IT  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
men  and  women  are  engaged  in  doing  the  same  sort  of  work 
the  men  receive  the  higher  wages  ;  and  at  first  blush  it  might 
seem  that  this  is  a  heinous  injustice.  The  only  adequate  expla- 
nation for  this  would  be  that  woman's  work  is  inferior  either  in 
quality  or  quantity  ;  and  upon  investigation  one  rinds  that  Prof. 
William  Smart,  Hou.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Sidney  Webb,  M.  B. 
Hammond,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  English  econo- 
mist John  A.  Hobson  all  agree  that  this  inferiority  is  an  estab- 
lished fact.  In  the  current  number  of  The  Political  Science 
Quarterly  Mr.  Hammond  considers  this  conclusion  in  the  light 
of  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Commission  of  Labor  (1S97), 
which  is  rilled  with  statistical  tables  showing  the  work  and 
wages  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  a  large  number  of  industries  where  both  sexes  are  em- 
ployed, the  men  do  one  sort  of  work  and  the  women  another,  so 
that  direct  comparisons  are  impossible  ;  but  in  the  textile  indus- 
tries, in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in 
the  dry-goods  trade,  men  and  women  are  often  found  performing 
the  same  work,  yet  receiving  different  wages.  Sometimes  the 
women  earn  the  higher  wage,  but  more  often  the  men.  Three 
points  that  stand  out  prominently  in  the  midst  of  all  the  statis- 
tics lead  Mr.  Hammond  to  agree  with  the  other  economists  men- 
tioned above  that  woman's  work  is  "below  par."  They  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  where  men  and  women  perform  the 
same  work,  "the  competition  takes  place  in  the  lower  grades  of 
efficiency,  while  in  the  upper  grades  men  alone  are  employed." 

2.  In  most  of  the  cases  where  time  wages  are  paid,  the  dispar- 
ity "can  be  explained  by  a  difference  in  the  number  of  hours 
worked — the  women  putting  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  twelve 
hours  less  time  per  week  than  the  men.  It  is  highly  probable, 
if  not  certain,  that  this  means  lower  productivity  on  the  part  of 
the  women." 

3.  The  strongest  point  is  the  fact  that  the  men  earn  more  than 
the  women  when  working  at  piece  wages.  In  weaving,  for  ex- 
ample, he  says,  "in  an  occupation  in  which  the  women  employed 
outnumber  the  men,  and  one  which  is  universally  regarded  as 
suited  to  the  employment  of  women,  in  those  cases  where  the 
same  rates  per  piece  are  paid  to  women  as  to  men,  the  superior- 
ity of  men's  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  instances  cited  their  wages  are  higher  than  those 
paid  to  their  female  competitors." 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  relative  standing  of 
the  men  and  women  in  the  781  instances  included  in  the  report 
where  they  were  employed  at  the  same  work  : 

Wages  and  Mode  of  Payment— All  Industries. 


Relative 

Wages  Paid  to  Men 

and  Women. 

Total 
Number  of      t,-„,„ 

Instances          ™» 
of  equal         ^  ages. 
Efficiency. 

Piece 
Wag 

Time 
and  (or) 

Piece 
Wages. 

Mode  of 

Payment 

Not 

(riven. 

Men  earn  more  than 
women 

595 
129 

57 

279 
35 
3° 

147 
52 
18 

i33 

31 

3 

36 

Women   earn    more 
than  men    

Men  and  women  re- 
ceive equal  wages. 

6 

Total 

781 

344 

217 

167 

53 

After  all  these  reflections  on  woman's  capability  as  a  worker, 
some  of  their  number  may  be  led  to  inquire,  sarcastically  per- 
haps, why  women  are  employed  at  all.  The  commissioner  of 
labor  did  not  omit  to  ask  the  manufacturers  this  question.  Thir- 
teen tobacco  manufacturers  answered  it. 

"Seven  of  the  thirteen  establishments  say,  as  a  reason  for  em- 
ploying women  in  preference  to  men,  that  the  women  are  more 
easily  controlled ;  three  say  that  they  are  less  liable  to  strike ; 
two,  that  they  are  more  reliable  ;  two,  that  they  are  neater ; 
three,  that  they  are  better  adapted;  two,  that  they  are  cheaper; 
two,  that  they  are  more  rapid;  and  single  instances  are  given 


where  the  women   are   more   industrious,  more   easily  procured, 
more  careful  or  learn  more  rapidly  than  do  the  male  operatives." 

"Of  the  eighty-six  industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  included  in  the  investigation,"  says  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, "all  but  eight  report  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
mills  to  be  increasing."     lie  goes  on  : 

"The  reasons  given  by  superintendents  and  managers  for  em- 
ploying women  are,  in  sixty-six  instances,  that  they  are  more 
easily  controlled  ;  in  seventeen,  that  they  are  more  reliable;  in 
thirteen,  that  they  are  cheaper;  in  eleven,  that  they  are  more 
industrious  ;  in  nine,  that  they  are  more  rapid  ;  in  five,  that  they 
are  neater ;  in  two,  that  they  are  more  careful ;  and  in  one  each, 
that  they  are  less  liable  to  strike  and  are  cleaner. " 

Mr.  Hammond  has  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  "the  wages  of 
women  are  lower,  when  compared  with  those  of  men,  than  is 
their  productivity.  Women's  lower  standard  of  living,  their 
partial  dependence  on  other  means  of  support,  and  their  lack  of 
combination  prevent  them  from  obtaining  their  true  economic 
wa°/es. " 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

THUS  endeth  the  second  lesson. —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson's  return  to  publicity  was  strictly  in  the  nature 
of  a  flying  visit. —  The  Washington  Star. 

Cot. lectors  of  political  curios  should  secure  their  Populists  now.  The 
kind  will  soon  be  extinct. —  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

While  the  Administration  may  take  it  as  an  expression  of  confidence,  it 
does  not  mean  too  much  trust.  —  The  Philadelphia  Times. 

In  the  case  of  Webster  Davis  it  was  a  double  finish.  Web  finished  the 
campaign,  and  the  campaign  finished  Web.  —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Alvord,  the  bank  embezzler,  says  it  has  eased  his  mind  to  be  arrested. 
Many  people  will  regret  that  he  did  not  seek  relief  years  ago. —  The  Wash- 
ington Star. 

The  installation  of  a  telephone  system  in  the  Philippines  ought  to  be  a 
good  thing.  It  certainly  will  teach  the  Latives  to  be  patient. —  Tlie  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

X<>  wonder  the  Chinese  did  not  want  any  foreign  devils;  it  turns  out 
that  they  had  more  domestic  devils  than  the  demand  really  called  for. —  The 
Chicago  Record. 

There  is  always  a  more  or  less  faint  suggestion  of  the  now-you-gness- 
which-shell-your-sphere-of-influence-is-under  about  the  diplomacy  of  Li 
Hung  Chang.  —  The  Detroit  Journal. 

The  best  pun  that  has  appeared  recently  ascribes  the  suicide  of  the  dia- 
bolical governor  of  Shan-Si,  by  swallowing  gold  leaf,  to  "a  consciousness 
of  inward  gilt."—  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

A  man  that'd  expict  to  thrain  lobsters  to  fly  in  a  year  is  called  a 
loonytic  ;  buta  man  that  thinks  men  can  be  tur-rned  into  angels  be  an  ilic- 
tion  is  called  a  rayformer  an'  remains  at  large. — Mr.  Dooley. 

"I  HAVE  heard  some  doubts  expressed  as  to  whether  you  really  loved 
your  country."  "I  don't  see  how  anybody  could  express  such  a  doubt," 
answered  Senator  Sorghum  ;  "net  after  all  the  money  1  have  spent  on  my 
country  in  elections  at  one  time  or  another." — The  Washington  Star. 

Avoiding  JEALOUSIES.— "I'd  fix  that  Hall  of  Fame  all  right."  "What 
would  be  your  basis  of  choice  ?  "  "Why,  I  think  no  man's  name  ought  to 
go  in  there  until  everybody  is  dead  that  knew  him." — The  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

A  Choice  of  Terms.— "Here's  another  man  who  got  away  with  some 
money  that  didn't  belong  to  him,"  said  the  young  woman  who  was  reading 
the  paper.  "How  much?"  inquired  Miss  Cayenne.  "It  doesn't  state." 
"That's  too  bad  !  I  wanted  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  plain  thief,  a  mis- 
guided embezzler,  or  a  bold  financier." — The  Washington  Star. 

WE  think  Ave  see  the  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  Debs's  eye  as  the  bulletin 
announces  that  another  vote  for  Debs  has  been  counted  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth  ward,  and  the  smile  of  pleasure  as  he  hums  up  the  symbolic  ditty  be- 
ginning "Little  drops  of  water,"  etc.  But  the  ditty  is  not  for  Debs,  for  the 
little  drops  of  water  belong  by  right  to  Woolley,  while  Bryan  needs  the 
little  grains  of  sand. —  The  Chicago  Evening  Tost. 

A  Sad  Prospect.— "Let's  see,  Bryan  is  now  about  forty  years  old,  isn't 
he?"  "Yes,  I  believe  he's  someAvhere  along  there."  "Ah,  too  bad!  Too 
bad!"  "Why?  Forty  isn't  a  bad  age.  A  man  is  supposed  to  have  just 
reached  his  prime  at  forty."  "I  know.  But  there  will  be  seven  more  cam- 
paigns before  he  passes  the  three-score-and-ten  mark,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  age  limit  for  presidential  candidates."—  The  Chicago  Times- Herald. 

COLORS  FLYING. — "I  suppose  you  expect  to  come  out  of  this  campaign 
with  colors  flying,"  said  the  friend.  "Well,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum, 
"the  only  color  I  have  seen  flying  in  my  vicinity  to  any  great  extent  was  in 
the  nature  of  Avhat  the  populace  call  'the  long  green.'  "—The  Washington 
Star. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AN   ANARCHIST   VIEW   OF  TOLSTOY. 

PILGRIMS  of  all  shades  of  belief  and  from  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  constantly  going  to  Yasneia  Poli- 
ania  to  see  the  great  Russian  prophet  and  to  give  us,  later,  their 
impressions  of  him.  But  since  Tolstoy  is  himself  a  disbeliever 
in  all  legal  compulsion  and  to  be  classed  as  a  philosophical  An- 
archist, it  is  interesting  to  know  the  opinion  which  cultivated 
Anarchists  hold  of  him.  In  Free  Society  (San  Francisco,  Octo- 
ber 21),  a  leading  organ  of  Anarchist-communism  in  this  coun- 
try, Martha  E.  Elkins  gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  Tolstoy's 
character  and  beliefs  from  this  standpoint.     She  writes  : 

"To  me  Count  Tolstoy  is  a  prophet,  and  shows  it  by  his  life 
and  words. 

"  He  is  unique  :  born  in  a  despotic  government,  he  has  become 
the  most  democratic  man  who  ever  lived  ;  born  where  law  is 
considered  divine,  he  has  renounced  all  governmental  authority. 
Bred  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  and  living  with  the  nobility,  he  has 
disclaimed  all  titles  and  denied  himself  everything  but  the  sim- 
plest food  and  clothing ;  born  to  be  waited  upon  by  servants  at 
every  turn,  and  to  tyrannize  at  will,  he  has  become  the  brother 
and  fellow  laborer  with  the  peasant ;  born  with  a  great  genius 
for  literary  labors,  and  able  to  win  the  applause  of  those  in  high 
places,  he  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  manual  labor,  and  writes 
simply  that  '  the  people  '  may  be  helped  ;  born  with  an  eye  for 
beauty,  he  abandons  all  ostentation,  and  shares  his  wealth — with 
his  peasants. 

"To-day  we  are  living  in  a  new  epoch.  This  is  a  time  when 
the  great  social  questions  are  becoming  a  living  power  in  the 
thoughtful  world;  when  man's  relation  to  his  fellow  man  is  of 
paramount  importance  ;  when  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor,  exploiter  and  exploited,  is  becoming  better  understood  ; 
when  earnest  thinkers  on  economics  have  written  their  message, 
and  have  thrown  light  upon  the  causes  of  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
society.  In  this  age  appear  Tolstoy,  Kropotkin,  Marx,  Whit- 
man, Morris,  Henry  George,  Edward  Bellamy,  and  many  others 
of  less  fame.  They  all  saw  the  existing  evils  and  inconsisten- 
cies of  eivilized  life.  No  one  man  can  detect  all  causes  or  give 
an  infallible  remedy;  but  as  all  work  together,  the  question  is 
becoming  simplified  and  plain." 

The  writer  gives  the  following  very  interesting  summary  of 
the  Anarchist  creed  as  applied  to  ethics  and  religious  ideals, 
showing  in  what  points  Tolstoy  differs  from  this  Western  and 
more  virile  form  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  what  he  agrees  with  it : 

"The  complex  and  inconsistent  political  economy  of  the  con- 
servative past,  with  its  falsehoods  and  elaborate  system,  trying 
to  prove  black  white  and  selfishness  the  first  law  of  society,  is 
fast  breaking  away  among  those  who  investigate.  Our  theory 
of  economics  teaches  that  man  is  inherently  a  spiritual  being, 
with  noble  impulses  and  unselfish  propensities ;  that  equity  of 
opportunity  is  essential,  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  private  own- 
ership of  land  or  other  property  fatal  to  such  equity  ;  that  men 
and  women  are  brothers  and  sisters,  and  not  ravening  wolves 
threatening  to  devour  one  another ;  that  man  can  be  saved  by 
the  hidden  light  of  his  God-given  nature,  if  opportunities  are 
such  as  to  give  him  a  chance  to  grow  naturally  ;  that  freedom 
from  restraint,  other  than  the  restraints  of  conscience  and  labor, 
is  necessary  to  perfect  our  individuality  .  that  to  have  freedom, 
law  becomes  a  hindrance  to  our  highest  expression  of  life  that 
education  furnishes  the  means  much  more  effectively,  when  not 
forced  upon  the  individual,  but  when  made  an  example  and 
stimulus  through  right  living  and  an  appeal  to  the  ideals  and 
aspirations:  that  education  is  not  to  leave  man  or  woman  in 
ignorance  concerning  their  natures,  by  keeping  secret  the  uses 
and  complexity  of  the  sexual  life—  that  education,  freedom,  and 
right  ideals  of  love  can  best  remedy  the  awful  sexual  evils  of 
society  ;  and  that  cooperation,  being  the  most  economical  way  of 
regulating  the  material  interests  of  society,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  giving  up  our  individuality,  or  trying  to  make  of  man  a 
mere  machine,  forgetting  that  men  are  infinite  ill  variety,  and 
must  not  be  molded  to  suit  the  system  of  economics. 

"Tolstoy  touches   upon    nearly  all   of  these   topics,  and  treats 


them  in  a  thoroughly  original  way.  He  becomes  an  ascetic  on 
the  sex  question  ;  fails  to  see  the  train  of  events  toward  perfec- 
tion, when  he  belittles  art;  and  refuses  to  see  the  good  coining 
out  of  some  of  our  stumbling-stones,  such  as  machinery,  monop- 
oly, and  trusts,  divorces,  etc.  Nevertheless,  he  sees  farther 
than  any  other  man,  and  is  the  grandest  and  most  unique  char- 
acter of  modem  times.  He  is  living  an  upright  and  unselfish 
life,  and  working  out  the  worst  possible  tangle  of  thought, 
brought  about  by  the  abuses  of  our  so-called  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. He  is  using  all  of  his  mighty  power  to  do  away  with  sel- 
fishness, and  legal  tyranny  and  murder;  and  he  is  doing  it  by 
his  life,  and  not  alone  by  fine-spun  theories.  Every  day,  by 
every  act,  and  by  every  word,  he  is  making  a  protest  against 
selfishness  and  injustice,  such  as  will  affect  the  world  in  a  way 
we  can  little  dream  of.  The  seen  forces  alone  are  powerful ; 
what  of  the  vast  mass  of  unseen  power  that  no  man  can  weigh 
or  measure? 

"Let  us  learn  of  him,  even  tho  he  is  not  correct  in  all  of  his 
theories.  Surely  in  the  essential  things  he  is  right;  for  he 
teaches  that  the  golden  rule  is  necessary  between  man  and  man, 
nation  and  nation.  Evil  begets  evil :  love  begets  love  :  example 
begets  example.     This  is  a  law  in  the  spiritual  realm." 


CORRECT   MUSICAL   EDUCATION. 

A  N  interesting  and  somewhat  revolutionary  article  on  the 
■**■  subject  of  musical  training  in  general,  and  of  children  in 
particular,  is  published  in  a  Vienna  weekly  {Die  Wage).  The 
writer,  H.  Geisler,  is.  apparently  a  practical  teacher,  but  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  methods  that  prevail,  which  he  considers 
based  upon  a  misconception  of  musical  development  as  prescribed 
by  nature.  Musical  activity,  he  says,  is  divided  into  the  three 
categories,  manual,  sensual,  and  intellectual.  Instead,  now,  of 
proceeding  on  the  presumption  that  manual  practise  increases 
and  develops  sensual  and  intellectual  perception,  we  should  re- 
alize that  such  perception  must  already  exist  before  it  can  be 
expressed  by  means  of  an  instrument.  Hence  the  ability  to  per- 
form is  the  outcome  of  musical  perception,  not  its  developer. 
The  writer  says  : 

"Musical  impressions,  perceptions,  and  conceptions  must  al- 
ready be  present  before  one  can  call  them  into  tone-existence  on 
an  instrument.  They  are  not  acquired  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment, but  simply  expressed  through  it.  Our  own  musical  pro- 
duction of  a  composition  has  this  value,  it  renders  the  musical 
phenomena  clearer  to  us  from  several  points  of  view.  Llndoubt- 
edly  a  piece  is  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  is  better  un- 
derstood and  held  by  the  memory,  if  the  learner  not  only  hears 
it,  but  also  reproduces  it.  But  the  conception  must  exist  in  the 
mind  before  it  can  be  reproduced  on  an  instrument,  and  the 
primitive  educational  instrument  remains  the  human  voice, 
which  leaves  tlie  production  of  the  tones  to  the  taste  of  the 
singer.  But  even  singing  is  not  the  real  beginning  ;  the  natur- 
al order  should  be:  hearing,  singing,  performing.  The  most 
thankless  instrument  for  musical  education  is  the  piano,  or,  rath- 
er, all  keyed  instruments  i  :  general.  And  yet  we  see  a  fool- 
ish, one  is  tempted  to  say,  '  panpianoism,'  sapping  our  entire  mu- 
sical life.  The  piano  is  for  the  'musical  '  man  an  indispensable, 
priceless  aid  ;  but  for  primary  education  it  is  worthless  and  harm- 
ful ;  it  not  only  does  not  make  one  musical,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  gives  the  beginner  a  false  view  of  music  and  depresses  him 
To  be  sure,  thoughtful  teachers  do  not  fail  to  make  occasional 
remarks,  theoretical  suggestions,  in  the  endeavor  to  awaken  the 
sense  of  hearing.  But  they  refuse  both  to  perceive  the  suprem- 
acy of  this  sense  and  to  allow  it  its  just  rights,  and  they  are, 
moreover,  handicapped  by  the  method  of  teaching  which  rests 
on  the  presumption  that  the  tone-sense  will  develop  of  itself  in 
following  the  mechanical-technical  course  of  study. 

"To  be  sure,  the  better  class  of  pupils  in  the  end  reach  real 
music,  for  talent  conquers  all  obstacles ;  but  in  the  correct'way 
they  would  have  made  more  rapid  progress.  Does  any  one  still 
believe  that  blind'  persons  are  blest  by  nature  with  greater  mu- 
sical gifts?  Their  ear  is  simply  developed  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  distracted  from  music  through  the  sense  of  sight.  And 
yet  methods  of  teaching,  as  demonstrated  on   the  technical  side, 
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have  developed  to  remarkable  perfection,  and  there  are  now  no 
end  of  good  teachers.  They  feel  the  neglect  of  the  sensual  and  in- 
tellectual, and  strive  to  mend  matters  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   CRY   OF    LITERARY   GERMANY. 

THE  exploitation  of  the  makers  of  books  by  publishers  in- 
tent on  commercializing  literature  is  a  subject  discussed 
iii  all  countries.  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
authors'  revolt  in  England  and  the  persistent  advocate  of  organ- 
ization among  the  literary  and  journalistic  elements.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Novoye 
I ')  cniya,  in  no  country  is  the  writing  fraternity  so  impoverished, 
so  oppressed  and  dependent,  as  in  Germany,  despite  the  indus- 
trial development  of  that  empire  and  high  state  of  culture  justly 
attributed  to  the  Germans,  and  despite  the  still  more  important 
fact  that  in  several  branches  of  literary  activity  Germany  is  en- 
joying a  veritable  renascence. 

There  is,  this  correspondent  says,  absolutely  no  cooperation  in 
German  literary  circles — -no  mutualism,  no  organization  or  col- 
lective action.  The  wretched  economic  condition  of  the  "literary 
proletariat  "  is  ascribed  to  the  following  causes  : 

"The  primary  cause  is  in  the  exploitation  to  which  German 
writers  are  subjected  by  the  publishing  houses.  Besides  this, 
the  works  of  even  the  famous  German  authors  have  a  limited 
market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  language  is  not  used  outside 
Germany,  certain  parts  of  Austria,  and  one  part  of  Switzerland. 
There  is  no  demand  for  German  books  in  foreign  countries.  At 
home,  an  untoward  factor  is  the  unintellectual  life  of  the  wealthy 
classes  of  Germany.  While  in  other  countries  the  rich  are  book 
buyers,  if  not  book  readers,  the  German  rich  take  no  interest  in 
books.  The  middle  classes  like  to  read,  but  not  to  spend  any 
money  on  books.  The  circulating  libraries  being  very  numerous, 
one  copy  of  a  book  is  read  by  thousands  of  persons,  the  author 
getting  popularity,  but  no  income.  Finally,  the  newspaper  press 
has  become  more  and  more  the  substitute  for  books." 

With  regard  to  the  earnings  of  literary  people  the  following 
interesting  facts  are  given  : 

"The  best  pay,  naturally,  is  commanded  by  those  who  write 
for  the  stage  and  whose  plays  succeed.  The  mere  publication  of 
a  play  yields  next  to  nothing.  A  notable  exception  is  Haupt- 
mann's  'The  Sunken  Bell,'  which  has  had  forty  editions.  The 
most  popular  plays  do  not  bring  the  writers  more  than  about 
>oo  marks  (87,500).  The  average  price  yields  very  little. 
Extreme  poverty,  even  starvation,  is  not  rare  among  the  play- 
wrights. The  author  of  one  of  the  finest  modern  German 
dramas,  Schlaf,  became  insane  as  a  result  of  privation  and 
hunger. 

"  Even  worse  is  the  position  of  novelists.  The  greatest  can 
not  live  on  the  income  from  their  books  and  must  find  other 
means  of  support.  Some  novels  are  sold  for  less  than  could  be 
earned  by  copying  or  typewriting  an  equal  quantity  of  matter. 
The  cheap,  sensational  story-tellers,  who  write  to  order  and  very 
fast,  fare  better  than  the  artistic,  conscientious  novelists. 
Schpielhagen  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions.  He  makes  from 
10,000  to  20,000  marks  on  each  of  his  novels,  including  the  pay 
for  prior  publication  in  a  magazine. 

"The  Social-Democratic  writers,  who  turn  out  pamphlets  for 
the  masses  of  wage-workers  on  political  and  economic  themes, 
are  well  compensated,  for  their  works  are  sold  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  copies.  Bebel  made  a  fortune  by  his  little  book  on  the 
woman  question.  .  .  .  Poetry  is  consigned  to  the  garret.  The 
German  poet  gets  nothing  for  his  verses  ;  indeed,  he  is  expected 
to  pay  the  publisher  for  printing  them  in  his  magazine  or  book 
form.  Last  year  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  public  subscription 
for  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  popular  poets. 

"Newspaper  writers  are  wretchedly  paid.  A  leading  dramatic- 
critic,  whose  judgments  controlled  the  direction  of  Berlin  theaters 
and  made  or  marred  plays,  received  but  50  marks  [$12.50]  a 
month  for  his  regular  theatrical  work.  Editorial  writers  are  no 
better  off.  The  chief  editor  of  a  well-known  paper  gets  only  100 
marks  a  week.  There  are,  however,  exceptions.  The  Kreuz- 
Zcitung  paid  one  political   leader  writer  30,000  marks  a  year, 


and  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  pays  its  political  editor  20,000  marks 
a  year. " 

No  wonder,  says  the  correspondent,  that  loud  protests  and 
complaints  are  heard  among  the  writing  folk,  and  that  there  is 
talk  about  organization  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  better  treat- 
ment of  the  author  by  the  publisher. —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  1  >igesi  . 


A   GREAT   LIBRARIAN'S   ADVICE   ON    HOW 
AND   WHEN   TO   READ. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  named  five  books  which  in  his 
view  contained  everything  essential  to  literary  culture — 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  and  Goethe's  "Faust  ' 
— while  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  remarked  that  this  list 
might  even  be  abridged  so  as  to  comprise  only  the  first  three 
writers.  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  late  librarian  of  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington,  is  not  inclined  to  agree  with  these 
views.  In  his  recently  published  "Book  for  All  Readers,"  he 
calls  such  literary  exclusiveness  misleading,  and  gives  some  ex- 
tended advice  as  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  books  for  pri- 
vate and  public  libraries,  together  with  much  other  matter  of  a 
bookish  nature.  On  the  important  subject  of  hoiu  to  read,  Mr. 
Spofford  says : 

"The  art  of  reading  to  the  best  advantage  implies  the  com- 
mand of  adequate  time  to  read.  The  art  of  having  time  to  read 
depends  upon  knowing  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  days. 
Days  are  short,  and  time  is  fleeting,  but  no  one's  day  ever  holds 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Engrossing  as  one's  occupation 
may  be,  it  need  never  consume  all  the  time  remaining  from 
sleep,  refreshment,  and  social  intercourse.  The  half-hour  before 
breakfast,  the  fifteen  minutes  waiting  for  dinner,  given  to  the 
book  you  wish  to  read,  will  soon  finish  it  and  make  room  for  an- 
other. The  busiest  men  I  have  known  have  often  been  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  widest  readers.  The  idle  person  never  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  odd  moments  ;  the  busy  one  always  knows 
how.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of  people  go  through  life  without 
ever  learning  the  great  lesson  of  the  supreme  value  of  moments. 
Let  us  suppose  that  you  determine  to  devote  two  hours  every 
day  to  reading.  That  is  equivalent  to  more  than  seven  hundred 
hours  a  year,  or  to  three  months  of  working  time,  of  eight  hours 
a  day.  What  could  you  not  do  in  three  months,  if  you  had  all 
the  time  to  yourself?  You  could  almost  learn  a  new  language, 
or  master  a  new  science  ;  yet  this  two  hours  a  day,  which  would 
give  you  three  months  of  free  time  every  year,  is  frittered  away, 
you  scarcely  know  how.  in  aimless  matters  that  lead  to  nothing. 
A  famous  writer  of  our  century,  some  of  whose  books  you  have 
read — Edward  Bulwer-Lytton — devoted  only  four  hours  a  day  to 
writing ;  yet  he  produced  more  than  sixty  volumes  of  fiction, 
poetry,  drama,  and  criticism,  of  singular  literary  merit.  The 
great  naturalist,  Darwin,  a  chronic  sufferer  from  a  depressing 
malady,  counted  two  hours  a  fortunate  day's  work  for  him  ;  yet 
he  accomplished  results  in  the  world  of  science  which  render  his 
name  immortal. 

"  Be  not  particular  as  to  hours,  or  the  time  of  day,  and  you  will 
soon  find  that  all  hours  are  good  for  the  muse.  Have  a  purpose, 
and  adhere  to  it  with  good-humored  pertinacity.  Be  independ- 
ent of  the  advice  and  opinions  of  others  ;  the  world  of  books,  like 
the  world  of  nature,  was  made  for  you  ;  possess  it  in  your  own 
way.  If  you  find  no  good  in  ancient  history  or  in  metaphysics, 
let  them  alone  and  read  books  of  art,  or  poetry,  or  biography,  or 
voyages  and  travels.  The  wide  domain  of  knowledge  and  the 
world  of  books  are  so  related  that  all  roads  cross  and  converge, 
like  the  paths  that  carry  us  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  on  which 
we  live.  Many  a  reader  has  learned  more  of  past  times  from 
good  biographies  than  from  any  formal  history  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  owe  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the  novels  of 
Walter  Scott  nearly  all  the  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  history 
of  England  and  Scotland." 

Apart  from  works  of  pure  literature,  which  should  be  read  lov- 
ingly and  slowly,  and  inwardly  digested,  in  accord  with  Bacon's 
counsel,  Mr.  Spofford  strongly  advises  the  early  formation  of  a 
"  shorthand  method  "  of  reading.     He  says  : 

"  Most  writers  envelop  the  thought  or  the  fact  in  so  much  ver- 
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biage,  complicate  it  with  so  many  episodes,  beat  it  out  thin  by 
so  much  iteration  and  reiteration,  that  the  student  must  needs 
learn  the  art  of  skipping  in  self-defense.  To  one  in  zealous 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  read  most  books  through  is  paying 
them  too  extravagant  a  compliment.  He  has  to  read  between 
the  line  -  were,  to  note  down  a  fact  here  or  a  thought  there, 

or  an  illustration  elsewhere,  and  leaves  alone  all  that  contributes 
nothing  to  his  special  purpose.  As  the  quick,  practised  eye 
glances  over  the  visible  signs  of  thought,  page  after  page  is  rap- 
idly absorbed,  and  a  book  which  would  occupy  an  ordinary  reader 
many  days  in  reading  is  mastered  in  a  few  hours. 

"The  habit  of  reading  I  have  outlined,  and  which  may  be 
called  the  intuitive  method,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  shorthand 
method,  will  more  than  double  the  working  power  of  the  reader. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  practise,  especially  to  a  busy  man,  who  does 
with  all  his  might  what  he  has  got  to  do  ;  but  it  should  be  learned 
early  in  life,  when  the  faculties  are  fresh,  the  mind  full  of  zeal 
for  knowledge,  and  the  mental  habits  are  ductile,  not  fixed. 
With  it,  one's  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently his  accomplishment,  whether  as  writer,  teacher,  libra- 
rian, or  private  student,  will  be  immeasurably  increased." 


MR.   ALFRED   AUSTIN   AND    HIS  CRITICS. 

WE  have  upon  more  than  one  occasion  commented  upon  the 
scant  courtesy  with  which  Mr.  Austin's  poems  have  been 
received  by  a  large  section  of  the  press — a  scorn  which  often  an- 
proaches  personal  vituperation,  and  which  to  many  appears  un- 
seemly. A  recent  number  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  con- 
tained a  communication  headed  u  Painting  the  Devil  Too  Black,  " 
in  reply  to  a  recent  bitter  attack  on  the  poet  laureate  by  Mr. 
William  Archer,  of  the  London  Chronicle.  The  writer  pleaded 
for  at  least  a  small  amount  of  fair  play,  as  due  alike  to  a  poet 
and  gentleman  of  high  mind  and  noble  impulses.  It  was  un- 
just, he  contended,  to  denounce  Mr.  Austin  for  minor  blemishes 
such  as  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  every  poet  from  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  to  that  of  Browning.  He  also  refreshed  American 
memory  by  referring  to  Mr.  Austin's  ode,  of  conceded  power  and 
grace,  in  which  he  pealed  a  trumpet  note  for  Anglo-American 
sympathy  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  Mr.  Austin 
has  hitherto  maintained  complete  silence  under  the  numerous 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  but  this  defense  by  an  unknown  friend 
evidently  touched  him ;  for  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the  writer  in 
The  Pioneer  Press  : 

"Swinford  Old  Manor,  Ashford,  Kent.,  September  i6,  1900. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  not  seen,  nor  am  I  likely  to  see,  the  criticism  by 
an  English  writer  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  but  the  name,  your 
protest  against  which  you  tell  me  has  been  published  in  several 
American  papers.  I  read  as  little  as  possible  of  what  is  written, 
either  depreciatory  or  the  reverse,  concerning  myself  ;  wishing  to 
be  preserved  from  that  irritation  under  censure  and  that  craving 
for  flattering  recognition  which  you  probably  have  observed  are 
the  most  conspicuous  foibles  of  the  artistic  temperament,  as  they 
are  the  besetting  dangers  of  a  literary  career. 

"To  have  the  esteem  of  the  estimable,  without  cultivating  an 
uneasy  desire  for  the  praise  of  those  who  are  perhaps  scarcely 
qualified  to  confer  it,  ought  to  content  every  sensible  writer  ;  and 
one  has  had,  and  is  daily  accorded,  quite  enough  admiration  from 
those  who  are  themselves  admired  to  satiate  the  self-love  which 
must  be  more  or  less  the  portion  of  all  frail  mortals,  and  to  sat- 
isfy the  more  worthy,  the  more  dignified,  and  the  more  discrimi- 
nating ambition  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed. 

"Nevertheless,  I  thank  you  and  am  touched  by  your  wisli  to 
discourage  what  you  call  'unjust  criticism,'  and  by  your  gener- 
ous protest,  by  no  means  the  first  that  has  reached  me  from  your 
country  ;  and  you  may  rest  quite  confident  that  nothing  any  one 
could  say  or  do  will  deter  me  from  continuing  to  express,  when- 
ever the  occasion   arises  and   spontaneous   impulse  accompanies 

it,  my  deep-seated  desire  fox  the  establishment  of  a  manly  and 

inseparable   friendship  between    my  own  countrymen   and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  For  the  rest,  and  not  to  be  discourteously  silent  respecting  a 
point  on  which   you   insist,  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  hu- 


man nature  will  account,  as  it  accounted  then,  for  much  that  was 
written  (probably  little  of  it  sincere  in  those  who  wrote  and  still 
less  of  it  believed  by  those  who  read  it)  concerning  a  certain  ap- 
pointrnent  that  was  made  some  four  or  five  years  ago  by  the 
sovereign  of  these  realms  on  the  recommendation  of  her  chief 
minister,  who  doubtless  acted  in  conformity  with  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  preponderant  genuine  literary  opinion  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  Could  Apollo  himself  have  been  appointed, 
Marsyas  and  his  friends — and  in  saying  this  I  have  no  individ- 
uals in  my  mind,  but  only  a  type  and  a  class — would  hardly  have 
been  satisfied.  But  their  expressions  of  chagrin  have,  I  am  told, 
perished  of  inanition  and  their  own  violence  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  I  suppose  the\r  will,  in  due  course,  subside  on 
yours,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already." 


FURTHER   DISCOVERIES  AT  CNOSSUS. 

'THE  great  finds  made  this  spring  by  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Evans 
-1  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete  (The  Literary  Digest,  August  25) 
divide  with  Professor  Hilprecht's  excavations  at  Nippur  the 
honor  of  being  the  most  important  archeological  discoveries  made 
in  many  years.  The- excavations  at  Cnossus  have  now  been 
brought  to  a  close  for  the  present  season,  but  will  be  resumed  in 
the  spring  if  sufficient  funds  are  forthcoming.  It  now  appears 
likely  that  explorations  in  Crete  will  occupy  the  scholars  of  all 
nations  for  some  time  to  come.  New  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
prehistoric  and  classical  periods,  and  to  some  extent  upon  early 
Christianity,  by  these  labors. 

In  the  London  Atlieinciim  (quoted  in  Bibiia,  September). 
Dr.  Evans  gives  the  following  account  of  his  latest  discoveries 
at  Cnossus : 

"The  last  week  of  excavation  in  the  Palace  of  Cnossus  has 
produced  a  discovery  equal  to  that  of  the  Mycenaean  archives 
described  in  my  previous  letter.  The  inscriptions  above  referred 
to,  of  which  more  than  a  thousand  have  now  come  to  light,  are 
written  in  a  linear  and  highly  developed  script  with  only  occa- 
sional resort  to  more  pictorial  forms.  But  as  a  previous  study  of 
the  seal  stones  of  Eastern  Crete  had  already  made  clear  to  me. 
there  existed  in  the  island  from  a  very  remote  period  another 
form  of  writing,  of  a  pictographic  kind,  and  in  its  general  as- 
pects recalling  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  .  .  .  But  if  any  doubt 
still  exists  on  the  subject,  it  must  be  set  at  rest  forever  by  the 
evidence  now  supplied  from  '  the  Palace  of  Minos.' 

"At  the  northern  end  of  a  long  corridor  of  the  building  giving 
access  to  a  succession  of  magazines,  themselves  of  extraordinary 
interest,  was  opened  a  narrow  oblong  chamber,  which  contained 
a  deposit  of  clay  tablets  of  altogether  different  forms  from  those 
exhibiting  the  linear  script,  and  inscribed  with  a  hieroglyphic 
type  of  writing  identical  with  that  of  the  prism  seals 

"The  last  part  of  my  this  season's  work  in  the  Palace  of  Cnos- 
sus has  also  been  signalized  by  the  discovery  of  the  largest  de- 
posit of  tablets  of  the  ordinary  linear  type  yet  brought  to  light. 
They  appear  to  have  been  contained  in  a  gypsum  chest,  and  near 
to  the  fragments  of  this  were  found  the  remains  of  a  life-size  fig- 
ure of  a  bull  of  painted  aesso  dure.  The  head  is  perfect  and  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  plastic  work  of  Mycciuuan  age  that  has 
come  down  to  our  times.  The  clay  seals  found  with  this  deposit 
of  tablets  also  point  to  the  best  period  of  art.  One  represents  a 
ship,  another  two  walking  oxen  on  an  intaglio  larger  than  any 
known  example,  which  may  well  have  been  a  royal  signet." 

Professor  Evans  was  particularly  struck  with  the  elegance  of 
the  letter  forms  on  these  tablets,  which,  he  says,  has  hardly  been 
excelled  by  any  form  of  later  writing. 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  (September  15),  Dr.  Evans 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
newly  discovered  Cretan  hieroglyphic  writing  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  show  an  intimate  connection  between  these  two 
systems,  altho  it  does  not  prove  as  yet  the  precxistence  of  the 
Cretan  form.  What  lie  says,  however,  has  no  reference  to  the 
interesting  Cretan  linear  writing  of  which  we  gave  a  reproduc- 
tion in  OUT  issue  uf  An-ust  25.  which  apparently  is  an  indige- 
nous  Cretan    form   antedating    the  I'hu-nician  alphabet  six  nun- 
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dred  years,  and  perhaps  the  prototype  of  the  Grecian  and  later 
European  alphabets. 


THE  WRITER   IN    BRITISH    POLITICS. 

THE  literary  man  in  politics  is  a  much  commoner  sight 
among  our  British  cousins  than  it  is  here.  Not  only  do 
the  great  universities  of  the  three  kingdoms  have  their  special 
representatives  in  Parliament,  but  eminent  writers,  artists,  and 
scientists — such  as  the  two  Lord  Lyttons,  Tennyson,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Leighton,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  John 
Morley — have  of  recent  years  sat  in  either  house.  Not  all  of 
these  men  have  been  very  valuable  accessions  to  the  national 
legislature,  but  their  occasional  presence  there  has  doubtless 
added  something  to  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  the  assembly. 
Morley  and  Lord  Derby  and  some  other  literary  men  have  been  of 
course  practical  politicians  as  well.  The  purely  intellectual  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  however,  is  regarded  as  something  of  a  fail- 
ure.    Of  this  the  London  Spectator  (September  29)  says  : 

"The  failure  of  the  intellectual  candidate  is  best  accounted  for 
by  the  phrase  applied  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
politicians  of  the  day  to  the  case  of  Robespierre — 'the  unhappy 
doctrinaire  immersed  in  the  intricacy  of  practise."  A  man  who 
has  led  the  7'ila  umbratilis,  the  cloistered  life  of  the  student,  is 
ill  at  ease  when  he  exchanges  his  seclusion  for  the  cockpit  of 
contending  factions.  He  is  like  the  bookish  boy  plunged  into 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  the  school  playground.  Confidence  in 
his  own  ability  does  not  mend  matters,  for  while  constituencies 
are  tolerant  of  many  things,  they  seldom  endure  consciousness 
of  mental  ability  unless  it  is  reinforced  by  achievement  in  the 
world  of  action.  Even  in  an  academic  constituency  the  academic 
candidate  is  at  a  disadvantage.  But  while  the  purely  literary 
man  seldom  shines  on  the  political  platform,  it  by  no  meaus  fol- 
lows that  those  who  live  by  their  pen  make  bad  candidates.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  successful  modern 
novelist  enters  on  a  political  campaign  with  many  positive  ad- 
vantages. He  is  almost  of  necessity  a  traveled  personage,  and 
his  conscientious  quest  of  local  color  from  China  to  Peru  has 
probably  implanted  in  him  a  sense  of  our  imperial  responsibili- 
ties. He  is  pretty  certain  to  have  explored  the  slums,  and  to 
have  made  himself  tamiliar  with  the  various  forms  of  philan- 
thropic enterprise.  Finance,  '  combines, ' '  corners, '  company  pro- 
motion— all  come  within  his  extensive  view.  The  modern  novel- 
ist, in  short,  is  ex  hy pot  he  si  omniscient :  having  largely  usurped 
the  function  of  the  dramatist,  the  preacher,  the  pamphleteer,  and 
the  historian,  he  is  bound  to  know  a  good  deal  about  everything, 
from  metaphysics  and  the  higher  criticism  to  the  manufacture  of 
tin-tacks  or  the  methods  of  pilchard  fishing.  Take  the  question 
of  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and  where  could  you  find  a  better  ex- 
pert than  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison?  Or  if  agricultural  depression 
were  the  theme  of  discussion,  who  would  be  better  fitted  to  serve 
on  a  committee  than  Mr.  Rider  Haggard?  Outside  the  ranks  of 
trained  engineers,  who  would  be  better  equipped  to  assist  the  in- 
quiry into  the  efficiency  of  machinery — say,  water-tube  boilers — 
than  Mr.  Kipling?  Lastly,  for  sane,  stimulating,  and  business- 
like criticism  of  our  military  system,  where  can  we  look  even 
among  service  members  for  a  better  and  sounder  critic  than  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle,  whose  admirable  article  on  the  lessons  of  the  war 
we  refer  to  in  another  column?  We  are  very  far  from  contend- 
ing that  the  ability  to  produce  a  popular  novel  is  a  guaranty  of 
parliamentary  capacity.  But  we  assert  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  the  preparation  involved  in  the  writing  of  a  serious 
novel  dealing  with  the  social  problems  of  the  hour  constitutes  a 
far  better  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  electorate  than  the  equip- 
ment of  the  company  promoter  or  the  professional  politician." 

The  new  House  of  Commons  contains  a  large  number  of  men 
who  have  a  connection  with  literature  or  journalism.  The  Lon- 
don Academy  (October  13)  prints  a  partial  list,  which  we  give 
with  some  emendations. 

Among  the  journalists — some  of  whom  are  also  authors — are 
the  following : 

Mr.  \Y.  L.  A.  Burdett-Coutts,  correspondent  of  7 he  Times  ;  Mr. 
H.  C.  Cust,  late  editor  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ;  Mr.  Murray 


Guthrie,  founder  of  The  Granta  ;  the  Hon.  J.  W.  E.  Scott- Mon- 
tagu, war  correspondent  of  The  Times  in  the  Matabele  cam- 
paign ;  Mr.  James  O'Connor,  formerly  of  The  Jrisli  People; 
Mr.  Winston  Spencer-Churchill,  correspondent  of  various  London 
journals;  Mr.  W.  R.  Cremer,  editor  of  The  Arbitrator;  Sir  II. 
Seymour  King,  proprietor  of  Homeward  and  Overland  Mails  ; 
Sir  \V.  Pearson,  Bart.,  proprietor  of  The  Sunday  Sun  ;  Sir  Lewis 
Mclver,  Bart.,  contributor  to  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  oj  India  ; 
Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  editor  of  The  Schoolmaster;  Sir  George 
Newnes,  Bart.,  proprietor  of  The  Westminster  Gazette,  7 he 
Strand,  7 id- 7J its,  etc.  ;  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  Truth;  Mr.  W.  R.  W.  Peel,  war  correspondent  of  '//,<• 
Daily  Telegraph  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Horner,  editor  of  The  Whitehall 
Reviciii  ;  Mr.  J.  Tully,  editor  of  the  Roscommon  Herald ;  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton,  proprietor  of  several  Australian  journals  ;  Mr, 
L.  Harmsworth,  proprietor  of  The  Daily  Mail  and  other  jour- 
nals ;  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  proprietor  of  The  Athenceum, 
etc.  ;  the  Hon.  N.  D.  Elliot,  editor  of  7 he  Edinburgh  Review  ; 
Sir  John  Gorst,  former  editor  of  a  New  Zealand  journal ;  Mr.  T. 
P.  O'Connor,  late  editor  of  The  Sun. 

Among  the  leading  authors — some  of  them  also  journalists — 
are  these  : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Morley,  author  of  "Cromwell,"  "Rous- 
seau,'' etc.  ;  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  author  of  "History 
of  European  Morals,"  "Democracy  and  Libert)-,"  etc.  ;  the  Rt. 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  author  of  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  "The 
American  Commonwealth,"  etc.;  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
author  of  "The  Foundations  of  Belief,"  etc.  ;  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  re- 
gius  professor  of  Greek,  Cambridge,  author  of  "Attic  Orators," 
etc.  ;  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  author  of  "Pierre  and  His  People," 
"Seats  of  the  Mighty,"  etc.  ;  the  Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild, 
author  of  "Avifauna  of  Laysan,"and  other  works  on  zoology; 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  author  of  "A  Text-Book  of  Physiology,"  etc.  ; 
Mr.  George  Wyndham.  editor  of  "North's  Plutarch,"  "Shake- 
speare's Poems,  "etc.  ;  Sir  William  Renyell  Anson,  Bart.,  author 
of  "Law  and  Custom  of  the  English  Constitution,"  etc.  ;  Mr.  P. 
M.  Thornton,  author  of  "The  Stuart  Dynasty,"  etc.  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Norman,  late  assistant  editor  of  T he  Daily  Chronicle,  author  of 
"The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East,"  etc.  ;  Sir  Mancher- 
jee  Merwanjer  Bhownagree,  translator  of  "Leaves  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Our  Lives  in  the  Highlands  "  into  Gujerati ;  Sir  Charles 
M'Arthur,  author  of  "Evidences  of  Natural  Religion,"  etc.  ;  Sir 
John  Kennaway,  Bart.,  author  of  "On  Sherman's  Track"  ;  Sir  F. 
D.  Dixon-Hartland,  Bart.,  author  of  "A  Genealogical  and  Chrono- 
logical History  of  the  Royal  Houses  of  Europe  "  ;  Sir  John  Leng, 
author  of  "America,"  etc.  ;  Mr.  William  Allen,  author  of  "Sun- 
set Songs";  Mr.  S.  Buxton,  author  of  "A  Handbook  to  Poli- 
tics"; Mr.  T.  R.  Dewar,  author  of  "A  Ramble  Round  the 
Globe. " 

ARISTOCRAT  AND  DEMOCRAT  IN  LITERATURE. 

THREE  men,  Nietzsche,  Hauptmann,  and  Sudermann,  are 
commonly  taken  as  the  most  characteristic  writers  of  con- 
temporary German  literature.  Of  these,  the  two  latter  are  more 
often  mentioned  together,  partly  because  both  are  dramatists  and 
of  much  the  same  age,  partly  because  of  the  interesting  and 
striking  contrasts  which  they  present.  In  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(September),  Margarethe  Muller  draws  a  comparison  between 
Nietzsche  and  Hauptmann.  whom  she  regards  as  typifying  two 
great  opposing  forces  of  modern  literature  and  history,  and 
pecially  as  representing  "the  climax  of  the  nineteenth  century 
spiritual  life  in  Germany."     She  writes  ; 

"Nietzsche  has  given  his  message  of  a  new  age  coming,  with 
a  harder,  stronger,  finer  race  of  men,  in  his  mystical  Zarathustra. 
Hauptmann  has  laid  down  the  confession  of  his  artistic  aspira- 
tions in  his  '  Sunken  Bell. '  Both  men  keenly  suffer  from  life — 
but  111  what  different  ways  ' 

"Nietzsche,  the  poet  philosopher,  the  descendant  of  aristocrats 
and  himself  a  full-Hedged  aristocrat,  is  one  of  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers from  this  world  of  the  '  Vielzuvielen,'  the  'many-too-many,' 
whom  he  hates,  yet  can  not  shake  off,  because  he,  more  perhaps 
than  the  rest  of  us,  has  what  he  calls  the  disease  of  Christian 
ethics  in  his  blood.  This  disease  of  self-renunciation  seen  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  noble  for  the  ignoble,  of  the  strong  for  the  weak, 
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of  the  healthy  for  the  sick,  Nietzsche  denounces  as  the  curse  of 
civilized  humanity,  because  it  disables  mankind  to  produce  the 
Uebermensch.  One  of  the  tirst  teachings,  therefore,  of  Zarathus- 
tra  is:  'Spare  not  your  neighbor,  the  great  love  for  the  coming 
e  demands  it.  The  neighbor  is  something  that  must  be  over- 
come. ' 

"  And  at  the  side  of  Nietzsche  as  the  child  of  the  same  genera- 
tion put  Hauptmann,  the  poet,  the  democrat,  the  strong  de- 
fendant of  a  sturdy  race  of  artisans,  whose  very  spring  of  action 
is  that  altruism  denounced  by  Nietzsche,  that  loving  compassion 
with  the  victims  of  our  civilization:  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
vicious,  the  lonely,  the  helpless,  the  nervously  overwrought. 
All  of  these  are  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  tender,  loving  nature  ; 
they  are  all  planted  on  the  rich  soil  of  his  artist's  soul,  where 
they  find  new  life,  and  blossom  anew,  to  bear  fruit  for  the  com- 
ing race  of  men. 

"In  Nietzsche  we  have  the  cold,  crisp  current  of  pagan  indi- 
vidualism; in  Hauptmann  the  warm,  expanding  flood  of  Chris- 
tian Socialism.  Both  are  the  great  arteries  of  our  time.  Will 
the  twentieth  century  unite  these  in  one  mighty  stream,  and  give 
us  a  new  Shakespeare  or  a  new  Goethe?  " 


MOST   POPULAR    BOOKS   OF  THE   MONTH. 

ACCORDING   to   the   returns   furnished  by  the  New  York 
Bookman  (November) ,  the  most  widely  read  books  during 
the  month  of  September  were : 

i.  "The  Reign  of  Law."     By  James  Lane  Allen. 

2.  "The  Master  Christian."    By  Marie  Corelli. 

3.  "To  Have  and  To  Hold."    By  Miss  Mary  Johnston. 

4.  "Unleavened  Bread."    By  Robert  Grant. 

5.  "Eben  Holden."    By  Irving  Bacheller. 

6.  "The  Redemption  of  David  Corson."    By  Charles  Frederick  Goss. 

All  of  these  but  the  second  are  by  American  writers.  The 
only  notable  changes  from  the  list  of  the  preceding  month  are 
the  addition  of  "The  Master  Christian,"  concerning  which  we 
have  already  given  comments,  and  of  "Eben  Holden,"  by  Mr. 
Irving  Bacheller,  formerly  of  the  "  Bacheller  Literary  Syndicate." 
"  Eben  Holden  "  is  spoken  of  as  in  some  respects  a  second  "  David 
Harura,"  and  is  pronounced  by  a  numberof  critics  to  be  a  book 
of  uncommon  power. 

Among  other  new  books  widely  read  during  the  month  are  the 
following : 

"The  Cardinal's  Snuff- Box."    By  Henry  Harland. 

"p:ieanor."    By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

"Robert  Orange."    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

"The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane."    By  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

"Senator  North."    By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

"Quisante."    By  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins. 

"The  Gentleman  from  Indiana."     By  Booth  Tarkington. 

"Monsieur  Beaucaire."    By  Booth  Tarkington. 

"The  Voice  of  the  People  "    By  Ellen  Glasgow. 

"The  Joy  of  Captain  Ribot."    By  A.  P.  Valdes. 

"The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg."    By  Mark  Twain. 

"Tommieand  Grizel."    By  J.  M.  Barrie. 

"Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden." 

"The  Bath  Comedy."    By  Egerton  Castle. 

"Sons  of  the  Morning."    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

"Philip  Winwood."    By  R.  N.  Stephens. 

"The  Heart's  Highway."     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

"Wanted:  A  Matchmaker."    By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

"An  Unsocial  Socialist."     By  G.  Shaw. 

"'I  he  Isle  of  Unrest."     By  H.  Seton  Merriman. 

"The  Sky  Pilot."    By  Ralph  Connor. 

In  London,  the  month  of  September  is  pronounced  to  have 
been  the  dullest  of  the  year,  and  the  complaint  is  becoming  gen- 
eral in  England,  as  in  this  country,  that  the  great  reading  pub- 
lic is  limiting  its  patronage  of  new  books  almost  wholly  to  fic- 
tion. Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  books  there,  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  being  by  Americans: 

"The  Master  Christian."     By  Marie  Corelli. 

"A  Master  of  Craft."    By  W.  \v.  Jacobs. 

"The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg."    By  Mark  Twain. 

"Robert  Orange."     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

"Senator  North."     By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

"The  Attache  at  Peking."    By  A.  I'..  V    Mitford. 

"The  Gate] ess  Barrier."    By  Lucas  Mal<  t. 

"A  Courtesy  Dame."    By  R.  M.  Gilchrist. 

"The  Sky  Pilot."     By  Ralph  Connor. 


ARE    CLASS     DIVISIONS    CONDUCIVE    TO 
LITERARY    DEVELOPMENT? 

WE  lately  quoted  from  an  article  in  The  Criterion  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Dana  Miller  on  literary  tendencies  in  the  South, 
in  which  the  writer  attributed  the  revival  of  literature  in  that 
ion  to  a  passing  away  of  the  old  regime.     A  Southern  jour- 
nal, the  Savannah  Press,  thinks  Mr.  Dana  wholly  wrong  in  this 
view.     Quoting  our  article,  it  says: 

"All  of  this  is  important  if  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
true.  Nowhere  did  a  purer  literature  develop  than  in  England 
and  France,  where  the  institutions  for  fifteen  centuries  have 
tended  toward  the  separation  of  the  classes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  caste.  What  are  we  to  say  of  Scott,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray  in  a  land  ridden  by  lords  and  princes,  and  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  slavery  existed 
and  the  lines  of  caste  were  closely  drawn?  No  language  is 
richer  in  art  and  literature  than  Spain's,  and  Spain  has  been 
ruled  by  kings  and  nobles  for  a  thousand  years. 

"  The  Criterion  and  The  Literary  Digest  should  notice  that 
the  very  existence  of  '  the  peculiar  institution  '  of  the  South  made 
its  literature  more  picturesque.  The  best  writers  in  the  South 
are  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  both  of  them 
products  of  the  old  regime.  The  Hebrew  race,  where  slavery 
was  consecrated,  has  enriched  the  literature  of  all  ages.  Burke 
declared  that  '  domestic  slavery  neither  enfeebles  nor  deteriorates 
a  race.'  Nobody  in  the  South  now  defends  the  institution  as  a 
domestic  condition  and  no  one  wishes  it  restored,  but  the  idea 
that  'the  shadow  of  slavery  stifled  the  voice  of  imagination  and 
blurred  the  literature  and  art  of  the  South  '  is  absurd.  The  most 
popular  of  America's  novelists  during  ante-bellum  days  were 
Marion  Harland,  of  Richmond,  and  Augusta  J.  Evans,  of  Mo- 
bile. Henry  W.  Hilliard,  of  Georgia,  wrote  some  charming 
pieces  of  fiction,  and  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  of  Kentucky,  was 
well  known  as  a  prolific  writer.  Since  the  war  many  of  the 
young  people  of  the  South  have  had  to  make  their  living  and 
have  found  a  rich  and  congenial  field  in  fiction.  To  this  extent. 
and  to  this  extent  only,  is  the  criticism  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller  in 
7 he  Criterion  true.  What  would  become  of  all  our  folklore,  which 
Harry  Edwards  and  Joe  Harris  weave  so  skilfully,  had  it  not 
been  for  slavery?  The  excellent  work  of  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow, 
'  The  Voice  of  the  People, '  which  has  been  so  highly  commended 
in  the  English  reviews,  founded  its  best  descriptions  upon  the 
old  Virginia  negro  and  the  old  Virginia  patriot  who  lived  just 
after  the  war.  Slavery  was  not  an  admirable  institution  in  many 
respects,  but  it  has  always  given  a  picturesqueness  to  Southern 
literature  which  has  been  supplied  from  no  other  source." 


NOTES. 

Whkke  is  the  tomb  of  Coleridge?  Some  one  in  The  Westminster  Gazette 
writes  :  "Two  Scottish  visitors  started  this  week  to  find  the  grave  of  S  T. 
Coleridge  at  Highgate,  and  succeeded  in  identifying  the  home  of  Dr.  Gill- 
man,  in  The  Grove,  Highgate,  where  he  died,  and  found  the  monument  to 
the  poet  and  to  Dr.  Gillman  in  St.  Michael's  Church  there,  which  were  both 
side  by  side.  The  grave,  however,  is  under  the  church  at  the  Grammar 
School,  Highgate,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  verger.  He  accordingly 
got  the  key  and  introduced  the  two  visitors  to  a  very  indifferently  kept 
churchyard.  The  verger  turned  to  the  visitors  and  said,  'But  where  is  the 
tomb  of  Coleridge? '  Almost  by  instinct  one  of  the  visitors  descended  to 
the  open  crypt,  and  found  the  large  flat  memorial  over  the  crypt,  with  the 
simple  name  'Coleridge'  on  the  top,  and  an  inscription  on  the  side,  over 
the  entrance  to  the  tomb  below." 

THE  latest  session  of  the  South  German  Society  of  Neurologists  and 
Alienists  was  held  recently  in  Baden-Baden.  One  of  the  most  important 
addresses  made  was  that  by  Prof.  A.  Hoche,  of  Strassburg,  on  "Shakespeare 
and  Psychiatry."  The  substance  of  his  theme  was  that  the  treatment  of 
problems  in  belles-lettres  by  medical  authors  has  recently  been  discredited 
almost  urgently— not  without  the  fault  of  the  latter,  by  the  way;  and  that 
the  claim  that  the  scientific  treatment  of  such  problems  is  impossible  is  ;i 
prejudice.  In  the  formation  of  characters  who  were  really  diseased  in 
mind,  Dr.  Hoche  thinks  that  Shakespeare  distinguishes  himself  from  other 
poets  advantageously;  he  has  not  lapsed  into  the  error  of  arbitrary  pro- 
duction of  such  figures  of  psychiatric  illness  as  make  the  views  of  many 
poets  regarding  such  a  condition  unendurable  to  the  expert.  Numerous 
little  traits  prove  to  the  specialist  that  Shakespeare  must  have  had  for  his 
work  models  taken  from  the  daily  life  around  him.  Later  poets,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  share  the  current  errors  of  the  laity  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  mental  aberration  ;  the  influence  of  their  mistake  on  the  great  majority 
is  therefore  serious  enough.  The  attempt  made  by  Ibsen,  in  "Ghosts,"  to 
demonstrate  in  a  paralvtic  the  problem  of  hereditary  transmission  was,  he 
says,  unhappy  and  unsuccessful  ;  his  suppositions  were  false  and  the  para- 
lytic as  a  figure  was  badly  drawn 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


NEW    VEGETABLE    FOODS. 

THE  number  of  vegetable  species  recognized  as  good  for  food 
bears  a  small  proportion  to  those  that  are  not  so  recognized. 
Yet  botanists  tell  us  that  if  a  wanderer  starves  in  a  forest,  he 
perishes  from  ignorance  and  not  from  lack  of  available  nourish- 
ment;  for  woods  and  fields  are  full  of  plants,  berries,  and  roots 
that  can  sustain  life.  M.  Gabriel  Prevost,  writing  in  J, a  Science 
Francaise  (October  12),  tells  us  that  we  are  too  much  slaves  of 
routine  in  this  matter.  Our  present  garden  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated varieties  of  wild  species  ;  why  do  not  our  horticulturists 
seek  for  other  wild  plants  that  could  be  introduced  with  profit  to 
our  tables?  A  fortune,  says  this  writer,  awaits  him  who  does 
this  successfully.  To  find  any  scientific  investigation  of  the 
subject  one  must  actually  go  back  more  than  a  century  to  a  book 
published  in  1781  by  M.  Parmentier,  a  member  of  the  Paris  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  royal  "apothecary-major,"  and  possessor  of 
other  titles  in  such  number  as  to  crowd  his  title-page  somewhat 
uncomfortably.  The  full  title  of  his  work  reads:  "Researches 
on  Nutritious  Vegetables  that  in  Times  of  Want  May  Replace 
the  Ordinary  Foods.  With  New  Observations  on  Potatoes." 
The  potato,  which  was  then  still  a  new  and  unpopular  article  of 
food  in  France,  is  now  recognized  everywhere  as  a  staple  ;  but 
M.  Parmentier  was  not  so  successful  with  the  other  new  vege- 
tables that  he  sought  to  introduce.  Says  M.  Prevost,  in  speak- 
ing of  Parmentier' s  work  : 

"In  matters  of  eating,  we  are  the  slaves  of  routine.  Except 
in  certain  cases  where  there  is  a  pardonable  repulsion,  as  with 
the  flesh  of  the  toad  or  the  lizard,  it  is  hard  to  explain  how  we 
can  condemn  off-hand  so  many  farinaceous  and  herbaceous  sub- 
stances when  with  few  exceptions  all  the  plants  that  surround 
us  are  edible  and  capable  of  pleasing  even  the  most  fastidious 
with  their  delicate  taste. 

"Parmentier  mentions  in  twelve  pages  eighty-live  plants  that, 
(.veil  without  cultivation,  and  without  going  out  of  our  own  coun- 
try, could  furnish  us  with  vegetable  food.     It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  horticulture  would  do  wonders  with  many  of  them,  after 
1  ul  selection  for  three  or  four  generations. 

"  The  author  gives  three  lists:  1.  List  of  uncultivated  plants 
whose  roots  contain  starch,  which  may  be  extracted  to  make 
gruel  or  bread.  Among  these  are  the  iris,  bryonia,  ranunculus, 
and  saxifrage.  2.  List  of  uncultivated  plants  whose  farinaceous 
seeds  or  roots  can  be  used  whole  for  food.  Among  these  are  the 
wild  jacinth  and  narcissus  and  the  wild  tulip.  3.  Finally,  a  list 
of  uncultivated  plants  whose  roots,  altho  not  farinaceous,  mas- 
be  used  whole  for  food.  Among  these  are  the  white  asphodel,  a 
large  number  of  orchids,  etc. 

"  Parmentier  was  the  first  to  indicate  the  use  that  may  be  made 
of  farinaceous  food  substances  by  drying  the  seeds  in  an  oven 
and  then  pulverizing  them.  He  notes  very  justly  the  advan- 
tages, for  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  having  a  very  healthful  form  of 
food  that  requires  only  a  little  water  and  salt  for  its  preparation. 
Even  at  the  present  day  we  may  return  with  profit  to  this  idea 
and  perfect  it.  .  .  .  We  abstain  from  mentioning  the  names  of 
those  who  have  'invented  '  condensed  soups,  etc..  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  after  their  real  inventor.  Read  Parmentier's 
chapter  on  '  Nutritive  Powders  and  Tables. ' 

"We  are  far  from  pretending  that  science  lias  made  no  prog- 
ress since  the  days  of  Parmentier.  We  leave  si.ch  bits  of  humor 
to  pretentious  pedants  like  Brunetiere.  But  it  is  precisely  because 
its  processes  and  discoveries  have  made  such  gigantic  strides 
that  we  wish  to  transform  into  realities  what,  with  Parmentier, 
were  111  the  state  of  mere  desiderata.  Give,  for  instance,  to  an 
expert  scientific  horticulturist  like  M.  Vilmorin  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  root  at  the  expense  of  the  stalk  or  vice  versa  ; 
such  a  strike  against  nature  will  present  no  more  difficulties  to 
him  than  a  game  of  cricket.  Likewise,  by  fertilization  and  scien- 
tific selection,  we  may  now  obtain  veritable  transformations  of 
an  original  plant  much  more  easily  than  our  ancestors  reached 
the   present   forms  of  fruits   and    leguminous  vegetables,   which 


are  nothing  but  victories  won  by  man  over  uncultivated  species 

of  detestable  flavor 

"Ill  these  conditions,  a  learned  cultivator  desirous  of  making 
a  fortune  (supposing  that  such  a  person  exists]  should  lose  no 
tune  in  trying  to  accomplish  for  legun.es  what  Alphonse  Karr  lias 
attempted  to  do  for  flowers.  We  will  wager  that  he  will  find 
more  customers  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter.  We  may  be 
shy,  at  first,  of  a  dish  of  iris  it  ia  maitre  d' hotel,  or  a  saxifrage 
salad  ;  but  the  papers  will  relate  how  Bernhardt  or  Coquelin  ate 
and  liked  them,  and  then  the  iris  and  the  saxifrage  will  become 
popular,  like  the  potato— that  child  of  Parmentier  that  caused 
its  parent  so  much  trouble." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary   Digest. 


MOSQUITOES   AND    YELLOW    FEVER. 

\  J  OW  that  mosquitoes  have  been  proved  to  be  responsible  for 
■*■  ^  malaria,  or  at  least  for  certain  forms  of  the  disease,  physi- 
cians are  looking  about  them  to  see  if  they  can  not  find  some  other 
sins  to  lay  at  the  door  of  this  already  too  unpopular  insect.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  board  of  medical  officers  appointed  last  sum- 
mer by  the  United  States  Surgeon-General  to  investigate  acute 
infectious  diseases,  mosquitoes  are  responsible  also  for  the  prop- 
agation of  yellow  fever.  This  theory  was  first  advanced  by  Dr. 
C.  J.  Finlay,  of  Havana,  in  1SS1.  The  members  of  the  board. 
Surgeon  Walter  Reed  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  James 
Carroll,  A.  Agramonte,  and  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  announced  their 
conclusions  for  the  first  time  to  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation at  its  recent  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  and  they  are 
printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  (October  27).  The 
board's  investigations  of  the  relations  of  the  mosquito  to  the 
disease  were  preceded  by  experiments  which  convince  them  that 
the  bacillus  discovered  by  Dr.  Sanarelli  is  not  its  true  cause. 
They  announce  their  conclusions  in  the  following  words  : 

"Since  we  here,  for  the  first  time,  record  a  case  in  which  a 
typical  attack  of  yellow  fever  has  followed  the  bite  of  an  infected 
mosquito,  within  the  usual  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease, 
and  in  which  other  sources  of  infection  can  be  excluded,  we  feel 
confident  that  the  publication  of  these  observations  must  excite 
renewed  interest  in  the  mosquito  theory  of  the  propagation  of 
yellow  fever,  as  first  proposed  bv  Finlay. 

"  From  the  first  part  of  our  study  of  yellow  fever,  we  draw  the 
following  conclusions : 

"  First,  the  blood  taken  during  life  from  the  general  venous 
circulation,  on  various  days  of  the  disease,  in  eighteen  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  successively  studied,  has  given  negative  results  as 
regards  the  presence  of  bacillus  icteroides. 

"Second,  cultures  taken  from  the  blood  and  organs  of  eleven 
yellow-fever  cadavers  have  also  proved  negative  as  regards  the 
presence  of  this  bacillus. 

"Third,  bacillus  icteroides  (Sanarelli)  stands  in  no  causative 
relation  to  yellow  fever,  but.  when  present,  should  be  considered 
as  a  secondary  invader  in  this  disease. 

"From  the  second  part  of  our  study  of  yellow  fever,  we  draw 
the  foilowing  conclusion  : 

"The  mosquito  serves  as  the  intermediate  host  for  the  parasite 
of  yellow  fever,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  disease  is  only 
propagated  through  the  bite  of  this  insect." 

During  the  observations  of  the  board,  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear, 
one  of  their  number,  developed  a  fatal  attack  of  yellow  fever 
from  a  mosquito  bite,  and  Dr.  James  Carroll,  another  member, 
was  stricken  with  the  fever  through  the  medium  of  the  insect, 
but  recovered.  Between  August  17  and  October  13,  a  period  of 
fifty-seven  days,  in  the  population  of  1,400  non-immune  Ameri- 
cans at  Columbia  Barracks,  Havana  Province,  only  three  cases 
of  yellow  fever  occurred,  and  two  of  the  persons  affected  had 
been  bitten  within  five  days  of  the  commencement  of  their  at- 
tacks by  contaminated  mosquitoes.  The  members  of  the  board 
acknowledge  the   incompleteness  of  their  data,  but  enough 

discovered  to  warrant  continued   and   thorough   invest: 
tion. 
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STREET    PAVEMENTS    AND     DISEASE    GERMS. 

WHICH  is  the  most  sanitary  form  of  pavement?  One  would 
be  tempted  to  answer :  The  form  that  absorbs  and  re- 
tains fewest  disease-germs.  Messrs.  Luten  and  Burrage,  who 
have  just  made  an  exhaustive  experimental  study  of  the  subject, 
are  inclined  to  differ  from  this  conclusion.  These  gentlemen, 
who  are  instructors  in  sanitary  science  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  publish  in  The  Engineering  News  (October  n) 
the  results  of  what  they  term  "bacterial  studies  of  the  healthful- 
ness  of  street  pavements. "     They  say  : 

"The  real  unhealthfulness,  from  a  bacteriological  standpoint, 
depends  upon  the  number  of  germs  that  escape  from  the  surface, 
are  borne  about  in  the  air  as  dust,  and  sooner  Or  later  reach  the 
human  system.  If  more  bacteria  escape  from  the  pavement  that 
contains  within  its  substance  the  greatest  number  of  germs,  then 
that  pavement  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  unsanitary ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  pavement  whose  substance  contains  or  re- 
tains no  germs  allows  the  greatest  number  of  bacteria  to  escape 
from  its  surface,  then  that  pavement  must  be  regarded  as  unsan- 
itary. " 

To  test  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  stud}'  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle was  made  by  exposing  films  of  sterilized  gelatin  for  exactly 
ten  minutes  at  a  height  of  five  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  then 
counting  the  number  of  bacterial  colonies  that  developed.  The 
result  is  shown  in  a  striking  form  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
The  authors  admit  that  no  general  law  can  be  deduced  from  it, 
but  they  believe  that  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

"The  unhealthfulness  of  wood-block  pavements  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view  has  not  been  proved  by  previous  investigators  ; 


RESULTS  OF  BACTERIAL  ANALYSES   OF  STREET  DUST. 

an  investigation  that  analyzes  the  pavement  itself,  and  not  the 
refuse  from  the  pavement,  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  measure  the 
unhealthfulness  of  the  pavement ;  the  most  impervious  pavement 
is  not  necessarily  the  most  sanitary  pavement. 

"No  definite  relation  could  be  traced  between  the  recorded 
wind  velocities  and  the  number  of  germs.  .  .  .  The  wind  un- 
doubtedly plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  transmission  of  the 
germs,  altho  the  device  employed  was  not  ingenious  enough  to 
detect  it.     The  relation   was  easily  studied,  however,  by  obser- 


Sheet  Asphalt  ;  2,850  colonies.     Brick  ;  99  colonies. 

RELATIVE   NUMBERS  OF  BACTERIA   FROM  BRICK 

AND  SHEET   ASPHALT   PAVEMENTS. 


vation  of  the  movement  of  the  dust  on  and  above  the  pavement. 
It  was  possible  to  predict  with  considerable  certainty  that  spe- 
cific exposures  would  result  in  high  or  low  bacterial  figures. 
Light  clouds  of  dust  caught  up  by  the  wind  and  carried  near  the 
agar  plate  invariably  gave  a  high  number  of  bacterial  colonies. 
The  maximum  effect  seemed  to  be  produced  when  the  pavement 
had  been  for  some 
time  free  from 
w  i  n  d  influences, 
and  then  subjected 
to  a  breeze  that 
set  the  dust  fly- 
ing." 

They   go    on    to 
say : 

"  It  may  remain 
to  be  proved  that 
the  clouds  of  bac- 
teria thus  escap- 
ing into  the  air  in- 
clude pathogenic  forms.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  damp 
fibrous  pavement  allowed  the  germs  to  multiply  in  great  num- 
bers, while  the  dry  impervious  pavement  would  tend  to  destroy 
them,  leaving  only  those  that  are  not  dangerous.  As  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  pathogenic  forms  occurring  on  the  pavement,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  sputum  of  consumptives  and 
otherwise  diseased  persons  and  the  offal  of  horses  and  other 
animals  that  may  be  diseased,  find  lodgment  upon  the  pave- 
ments, and,  being  ground  up  into  fine  particles  by  the  wheels, 
sooner  or  later  becomes  flying  dust." 

In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  limited  study  of  wind  velocities 
required  to  move  the  dust  from  the  various  pavements,  it  was 
found  that  dust  was  moved  on  sheet  asphalt  by  a  velocity  of 
about  300  feet  per  minute  ;  on  brick  about  500  feet  per  minute ; 
and  on  asphalt  block  600  feet  per  minute.  Wooden  block  was 
almost  entirely  free  from  dust  clouds.  The  dust  given  off  by 
sheet  asphalt  and  macadam  is  apparently  of  a  much  finer  tex- 
ture than  that  yielded  by  brick  or  asphalt  block.  This  finer  dust 
is  the  more  dangerous  to  health,  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  deli- 
cate membranes  of  the  eye,  nose,  and  throat.  This  is  all  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fiue,  practically  invisible  dust  that  is  made  up  of 
the  spores  of  bacteria  and  molds. 


THE   DRUG-STORE   EXPLOSION. 

THE  explosion  in  Tarrant's  drug  warehouse  in  New  York 
City,  which,  by  its  force  and  the  resulting  spread  of  the 
flames  that  caused  it,  wrecked  more  or  less  completely  an  acre  of 
buildings  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  city,  becomes  interesting  to 
scientific  men  because  inquiry  has  yet  brought  to  light  no  de- 
cisive information  regarding  its  cause.  There  was  chlorate  of 
potash  in  the  building,  and  all  chemists  know  that  this  is  an  in- 
gredient in  several  powerful  explosives.  Whether  it  could  have 
been  combined  with  other  substances  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  that 
preceded  the  explosion,  or  whether  it  could  have  detonated 
without  such  combination,  are  questions  on  which  experts  are  not 
agreed,  and  which,  if  any  legal  case  bearing  on  the  disaster 
should  come  up  for  trial,  would  give  rise  to  some  interesting 
testimony.  The  fact  that  a  similar  disaster  in  England  last  year 
is  confidently  believed  to  have  been  due  to  chlorate  of  potash 
bears  directly  on  the  problem.  Says  T/ir  Engm&ering  and 
Mining  Journal  in  an  editorial  reference  to  the  explosion  : 

"In  May,  1899,  an  accident  similar  to  that  of  this  week  in  New 
York  was  caused  at  St.  Helens,  England,  by  the  explosion  of 
chlorate  of  potash.  That  explosion  was  felt  over  an  area  of  about 
twenty  miles,  and  only  twenty-five  persons  were  either  killed  or 
injured.  The  fire  which  started  the  explosion  originated  in  an- 
other part  of  the  works,  and  spread  to  the  roof  of  a  building  in 
which  about  156  tons  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  powder  and  crystals 
was  stored.  In  a  few  minutes  a  terrific  explosion  occurred,  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  nearly  every  window  was  shattered. 
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The  explosion  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  storehouse  was 
probably  due  to  the  sudden  liberation  of  the  oxygen  from  the 
large  mass  >f  chlorate,  which  intensified  the  effects  due  to  the 
smoke-laden  atmosphere  and  the  presence  of  much  charred 
wood. " 

A  theory  that  electricity  had  something  to  do  with  the  explo- 
sion is  resented  by  The  Electrical  Review,  which  says  : 

"Before  the  ruins  were  cool,  the  blame  of  this  catastrophe  was 
laid  tt  the  'electric  wire.  *  .  .  .  Think  of  the  impudence  of  people 
maintaining  explosives  that  wrecked  two  city  blocks  and  flat- 
tened out  more  than  a  dozen  buildings  attributing  such  a  catas- 
trophe to  an  'el  .ctric  wire  '  !  It  is  stated  that  no  matches  were 
allowed  in  the  building  ;  notwithstanding,  it  was  said  to  contain 
guncotton,  nitroglycerin,  collodion,  ether,  chloroform,  benzin, 
and  a  number  ol  other  ethereal  and  inflammable  oils  and  sub- 
stances, along  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  alcohol  and  unques- 
tionably the  usual  amount  of  phosphorus,  chlorate  of  potash, 
sulfur,  and  other  such  things  carried  in  stock  by  drug  houses. 
And  yet  they  talk  about  electric  wires  !  How  long  will  the  elec- 
tric conductor  be  made  the  scapeg  at  upon  which  to  fasten  the 
sins  of  those  responsible  in  one  way  or  another  for  such  catas- 
trophes ? " 


A   SCIENTIFIC  LSTUDY   OF   CHARACTER. 

WHAT  is  character?  What  is  the  literary,  what  the  scien- 
tific view  of  it?  What  are  its  organic  conditions?  How 
far  is  it  innate  or  hereditary?  How  may  characters  be  classified? 
These  arc  the  questions  discussed  by  M.  P.  F.  Pecant  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Revue  Encyclopediquc.  We  present  a  summary 
of  his  article : 

Character  is  commonly  understood  as  a  certain  organization  of 
sentiments,  or  as  the  durable  mark  of  an  individuality.  To  ex- 
press the  same  thing  in  less  abstract  terms,  character  may  be 
said  to  be  the  manner  of  thinking,  acting,  and  feeling  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  presence  of  given  circumstances.  Let  two  men  have  to 
confront  the  same  situation,  total  loss  of  fortune,  for  example. 
One  is  seized  with  despair,  shame,  remorse  ;  shrinks  from  the  effort 
which  life  under  the  new  conditions  demands,  and  perhaps  blows 
out  his  brains.  The  other  springs  up  from  his  fall,  stung  with 
impatience  and  ambition  to  begin  all  over  again.  Character  is 
thus,  to  use  Maine  de  Biran's  happy  expression,  "the  index  of 
moral  refraction."  M.  Ribot  refuses  to  recognize  as  having  any 
character  those  whose  mode  of  reacting  against  circumstances  is 
continually  changing.  He  dismisses  them  contemptuously  as 
"amorphous"  and  "unstable."  Nevertheless  it  is  all  a  question 
of  degree  ;  and  it  would  never  do  to  omit  from  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  humanity. 

Literar}-  men  in  all  ages  have  delighted  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  and  some  no  doubt  imagine  that  they  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  psychology  ;  but  it  is  precisely  here  that  the 
difference  between  the  literary  and  scientific  points  of  view 
strikes  us  with  most  force.  Literature  reports  the  outward  act 
or  describes  a  condition  of  feeling,  but  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
inward  springs  of  action  or  feeling.  The  difference  between  lit- 
erature and  science  in  this  respect  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  lunatics  and  sick  people,  who  are  so  valuable  as  studies  to 
the  psychologist,  are  deadly  to  the  writer  of  romances  or  dramas. 
Their  presence  in  a  literary  work  sends  a  chill  which  paralyzes 
all  esthetic  effects.  Literature  adopts  simply  the  point  of  view 
of  consciousness  which,  as  Spinoza  says,  "takes  cognizance  of 
our  acts,  but  not  of  the  causes  which  make  us  act."  It  thus  de- 
taches the  human  personality  from  the  system  of  law  to  which  it 
is  subject,  and  succeeds  in  its  purpose  of  exciting  various  emo- 
tions in  the  minds  of  readers  or  spectators.  The  man  of  science, 
on  the  other  hand,  treats  personality  as  a  thing,  and  connects 
character  with  its  controlling  conditions,  social  and  organic.  In 
a  word,  sat  presents  life,  while  the  business  of  science  is  to  e.v- 
plain  life  as  a  product.  In  their  ambition  to  be  scientific,  sonic 
of  our  modern  men  of  letters  are  seriously  endangering  the  liter- 
ary character  of  their  work. 

Biological,  psychological,  and  sociological  studies  are  all  in 
these  days  shedding  converging  rays  of  light  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  character.  Ethnological  researches  also,  discussions  on 
heredity,  the  daily  observations  made  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick, 


lend  their  aid  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
from  sources  of  information  so  extensive  and  various,  the  crop  of 
problems  should  be  greater  than  that  of  well-established  conclu- 
sions. 

One  conclusion,  however,  to  begin  with,  seems  to  be  solidly 
established  ;  and  that  is  that  our  sentiments  are  modifications  of 
that  general  internal  sense  resulting  from  the  state  of  our  or- 
ganic functions.  Greater  or  less  innervation  of  the  vasomotor 
nerves,  more  or  less  active  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  greater  or  less 
strength  in  the  heart-beats — that  is  what  announces  itself  in 
consciousness  as  comfort,  discomfort,  good  spirits  or  low  spirits, 
fear,  pride,  or  even  religious  emotion.  Our  character,  therefore, 
depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  constitution  of  the  organs  of  our 
vegetative  life,  or,  as  we  may  say,  on  temperament.  Admitting 
this,  a  problem  arises.  The  organism  is  often  set  in  motion  by 
the  brain.  Does  not  character  therefore  depend  in  a  measure  on 
the  constitution  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  consequently 
on  the  form  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  on  the  ideas  and  images 
furnished  by  consciousness?  Thus,  does  cowardice  depend  more 
on  an  imagination  too  prompt  in  representing  danger,  or  on  some 
weakness  of  the  viscera  causing  them  to  be  too  easily  disturbed? 
M.  Ribot  inclines  to  the  more  materialistic  view.  He  considers 
that  the  viscera  dominate  the  intelligence,  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause they  act  on  it  energetically  and  continuously,  and  in  the 
second  place  because,  in  the  region  below  the  intellect,  they  con- 
trol the  imagination  and  the  systematization  of  the  ideas.  If  a 
man,  some  fine  day,  tears  all  his  religious  beliefs  into  shreds,  it 
is  because  a  low  tide  in  his  organic  nature  has  withdrawn  from 
his  soul  its  religious  emotions  and  left  it  bare  and  dry.  The  cri- 
sis comes  from  below.  Hence  the  vanity  of  believing  that  we 
can  change  character  by  changing  ideas,  and  hence  the  lost  labor 
of  educators  who  try  to  evoke  feeling  by  means  of  mental  im- 
ages. 

M.  Fouillee,  however,  is  not  a  convert  to  this  view.  He  stoutly 
adheres  to  his  idealism  ;  and,  in  championing  the  autonomy  of 
the  brain  and  the  action  of  the  mind,  finds  arguments  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  hypnotism  which  seem  to  demonstrate  that  feelings 
can  be  commanded  by  mental  suggestion.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
safe  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  character  depends  not  only 
on  the  vegetative  life,  but  also  on  the  constitution  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

As  regards  heredity,  the  whole  subject  has  been  in  deplorable 
confusion  ever  since  the  neo-Darwinians  took  ground  so  strongly 
against  the  transmission  of  acquired  characteristics.  We  can  be 
tolerably  certain  of  the  action  of  heredity  only  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain profoundly  organized  elements  of  character,  such  as  are 
common  to  a  whole  social  group,  and  may  be  called  race  charac- 
teristics. And  even  here  we  have  to  recognize  that  race  psy- 
chology, in  spite  of  innumerable  and  most  painstaking  skull 
measurements,  furnishes  little  more  than  literary  descriptions 
of  an  altogether  fallible  kind.  Every  mnun  has  its  own  pre- 
formed nature — establishing  a  certain  curve  of  evolution  ;  and 
character  is  the  resultant  of  this  curve  and  the  numberless  influ- 
ences which  during  life  tend  to  deflect  it.  Some  of  these  act  on 
the  temperament,  that  is,  on  the  vegetative  life,  and  some  on  the 
central  nervous  system.  Education,  example,  moral  atmosphere, 
construct  in  our  brain  inhibitions  or  impulses  which  check  or  give 
vivacity  to  our  sentiments.  A  great  misfortune  may  leave  be- 
hind in  our  imagination  memories  that  can  not  be  banished,  and 
which,  calming  our  ambitious,  flood  the  soul  with  compassion 
and  forbearance.  And  thus  life  accomplishes  on  character  its 
slow  and  powerful  work.  '  We  change,'  says  Pascal ;  'no  longer 
are  we  the  same  person  '  !  " — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

Grass-Grown  Streets  as  a  Sign  of  Progress.— For 
those  who  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  a  recent  editorial  in  7 he  Elec- 
trical Review  furnishes  food  for  thought.  Considering  the  fact 
that  a  town  whose  streets  are. full  of  grass  and  weeds  has  usu- 
ally been  regarded  as  behind  the  times  and  as  deserving  of  re- 
proach or  at  least  of  sympathy,  the  statement  that  grass  in  the 
streets  will  be  a  sign  of  progress  and  advance  in  the  city  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  a  queer  look.  Vet  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial makes  it  with  confidence.     He  says  : 

"The  philosophical  mind,  which  considers  the  growth  of  the 
automobile  and  of  the  trolley-car  and  the  supersession  of  the 
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horse,  will  see  that  it  is  toward  grass-grown  avenues  that  all 
important  progress  in  town  tends.  Those  of  us  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  revile  places  like  Philadelphia  because  oats  grow  up 
between  the  cobble-stones  there,  may  yet  live  to  boast  of  the 
smooth  sward  grass  upon  our  own  Fifth  Avenue,  when  the  de- 
stroying hoof  of  the  horse  is  known  no  more  in  our  streets. 
Grass  will  then  become  a  sign  and  symbol  of  improvement ;  we 
will  even  cherish  the  stray  shamrock  that  will  adorn  the  Broad- 
way crossings. 

"The  passing  of  the  horse  will  be  neither  uncertain  nor  slow. 
Probably  in  a  century  the  mighty  Percheron  and  the  shaggy- 
ged  dray-horse  will  be  known  only  by  such  specimens  as  wise 
and  far-seeing  museums  may  secure  and  preserve.  Possibly  in 
that  day  the  horse  will  be,  as  he  has  always  been,  a  feature  of 
sport  and  an  accessory  of  pleasure,  and  we  will  probably  see  (if 
we  live  long  enough)  some  considerable  lowering  of  his  record 
upon  the  race-track  ;  but  in  the  cities  he  will  be  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo.  Our  traffic  and  pleasure  vehicles  will  run,  doubtless,  upon 
pneumatic  tires  made  with  some  substitute  for  the  then  forgotten 
india-rubber,  and  in  place  of  the  white-clad  street  cleaner  we  will 
see  the  conductors  of  automobile  mowing-machines  trimming  the 
grass  at  intervals  in  our  busy  thoroughfares." 


crease  was  not  at  present  explainable,  but  was  probably  due  to 
a  paralyzing  of  the  brake  action  or  resistance  to  movement,  the 
first  indication  of  loss  of  control,  and  was  really  a  proof  that 
there  was  a  paralyzing  action  from  first  to  last.  He  showed  a 
diagram  constructed  by  Dr.  Aschaffenberg,  representing  the 
amount  of  type  set  up  by  certain  compositors  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  and  after  taking  alcohol.  The  amount  was  made 
less  by  alcohol." 


DECEPTIVE   ACTION   OF   ALCOHOL. 

THE  great  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  alcohol 
as  a  medicine  is  ascribed  by  the  correspondent  of  Modern 
Medicine  to  the  fact  that  it  is  deceptive  in  its  action,  making  the 
drinker  feel  warm,  for  instance,  while  really  lowering  his  tem- 
perature. A  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Victor  Horsley 
in  England  on  "The  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Brain,"  is  quoted 
in  support  of  this  contention.  Dr.  Horsley  took  up  the  subject 
under  three  heads : 

"  i.  The  way  in  which  alcohol  affects  ideation,  or  the  process 
of  forming  ideas.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  mental  operations. 
He  showed  how  fibers  connect  all  parts  of  the  brain  together  so 
that  it  acts  as  a  whole.  It  was  desired  to  find  out  whether  the 
brain  as  a  whole  works  as  well  with  alcohol  as  without.  One 
way  of  testing  this  was  by  testing  the  reaction  time,  the  length 
taken  in  perceiving  a  given  signal.  .  .  .  Kraepeliu  found  that 
the  time  of  reaction  was  shortened  for  a  few  minutes,  but  this 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  lengthening  of  it.  He  further  tried 
a  more  complex  experiment,  showing  a  signal  with  a  number  on 
it  which  was  not  to  be  signaled  back  unless  it  was  above  ten. 
This  took  longer,  involving  association  of  ideas,  and  the  time 
from  the  very  first  prolonged  by  alcohol.  Kraepelin  had  found 
that  when  he  tried  various  association  experiments,  such  as  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  with  and  without  alcohol,  he  used  to  think 
that  he  had  done  them  more  quickly  with  it  until  he  looked  at  the 
recording  apparatus  and  found  he  had  been  deceived.  Professor 
Horsley  said  that  chloroform,  ether,  nitrous  oxide,  and  similar 
narcotics  acted  in  the  same  way.  He  had  some  years  ago  tried 
the  effect  of  nitrous  oxid  gas  on  himself.  He  set  himself  to 
write  the  figure  3  repeatedly  in  two  rows,  thus: 

3  3  3  3 

3  3  3  3 

"The  writing  was  automatic,  but  it  needed  thought  to  write 
the  figures.  Thus,  as  the  gas  took  effect,  the  3's  became  less 
legible,  and  the  rows  mixed  up  and  soon  ceased  as  unconscious- 
ness set  in.  As  he  recovered,  the  assistant  told  him  to  write 
again,  and  this  time  he  began  badly,  but  all  the  3's  were  in  a 
single  row.  The  short  interval  of  unconsciousness  had  sufficed 
to  obliterate  from  his  memory  the  thought  of  writing  in  two  rows. 
Alcohol  had  a  like  effect,  and  could  blot  out  very  definite  intel- 
lectual operations. 

"Secondly,  he  dealt  with  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  voluntary 
movement.  He  showed  by  an  experiment  that  energy  was  given 
out  in  a  succession  of  impulses  ;  it  was  impossible  to  lift  a  weight 
steadily,  and  there  were  tremors  which  could  be  demonstrated. 
Even  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  gave  rise  to  tremors.  Alcohol 
produced  a  dissolution  of  the  nerve-centers.  Kraepelin  had  tried 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  muscular  power  by  means  of  the  pressure 
dynamometer,  which  was  squeezed  at  regular  intervals.  After 
a  rest,  alcohol  was  taken,  and  at  first  there  was  a  little  increase, 
soon  followed  by  a  notable  decrease  ;  under  the  influence  of  lea 
there  was  no  decrease  at  all.     The  cause  of  the  preliminary   in- 


ELECTRIC    TRANSIT    AND    CITY    POPULATION. 

AFTER  the  census  of  1S90,  there  was  much  comment  on  the 
enormous  proportional  increase  of  cities  in  this  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  rural  population.  Some  prophets  of  evil,  as- 
suming that  this  tendency  would  continue,  predicted  that  it 
would  result  disastrously  for  the  country.  But  the  present 
year's  census  indicates,  apparently,  that  these  fears  were  ill- 
founded,  for  the  rate  of  gain  has  not  been  kept  up.  The  com- 
paratively small  increase  of  city  population  in  this  census  as 
compared  with  that  reported  in  1890  has  caused  no  little  surprise 
in  many  quarters  of  the  United  States.  What  is  the  cause?  If 
we  are  to  believe  an  editorial  writer  in  7 lie  Electrical  Review 
(October  31),  we  are  to  thank  the  trolley  and  the  telephone. 
Says  this  paper  in  a  leader  entitled  "The  Decentralizing  Influ- 
ence of  Electricity  "  : 

"There  has  been  a  steady  movement  outward  from  centers  of 
population  ever  since  means  of  transit  have  been  improved  to 
such  a  point  that  a  person  may  reside  several  miles  from  his 
place  of  business.  In  older  times  the  population  of  even  a  small 
manufacturing  city  was  apt  to  'be  densely  crowded  in  districts 
closely  adjacent  to  the  factories  so  that  operatives  could  waik  to 
and  from  their  work.  The  coming  of  the  trolley-car  changed 
this  state  of  things  almost  in  a  twinkling  and  has  made  possible 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  developments  that  has  attended 
municipal  progress  during  the  closing  years  of  this  century — the 
growth  of  suburbs.  It  needs  no  extended  argument  to  show  how 
almost  infinitely  better  conditions  of  life  are  in  suburbs  where 
families,  instead  of  herding  together  in  the  close  contact  necessi- 
tated by  city  life,  have  each  their  separate  house,  often  open  on 
all  sides  to  the  air  and  the  light.  It  is  not  only  sanitary  condi- 
tions that  are  thus  improved,  but  social  conditions  as  well,  and 
this  to  an  extent  but  little  understood  save  by  those  who  have 
closely  studied  the  subject." 

If  means  of  transit  are  much  further  perfected,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  so  that  journeys  may  be  made  still  more  swiftly  and 
inexpensively  than  at  present,  and  if  the  telephone  comes  into 
such  general  use  that  much  of  the  world's  business  may  be 
transacted  over  the  wire,  we  may  possibly  see  a  spreading  out 
of  population  that  is  hardly  conceivable  to-day. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES, 

Matrons  of  infant  asylums,  according  to  The  Nursery,  "say  that  a 
young  infant  will  be  cross  all  day  if  dressed  in  a  gray  frock,  but  contented 
and  happy  if  dressed  in  a  bright  red  frock.  Children  from  'two  to  four 
are  much  less  affected  by  the  color  of  their  dress.  It  is  commonly  observ- 
ed in  kindergartens  that  the  younger  children  prefer  the  red  playthings, 
while  the  older  children  prefer  the  blue." 

"THE  development  of  the  use  of  electricity  during  the  past  few  years  has 
created  a  demand  for  mica  as  an  insulating  material,"  says  Electricity. 
"Much  of  the  small-sized  mica,  formerly  of  little  value,  if  not  altogether 
unsalable,  now  finds  a  market  among  electrical  manufacturers.  Part  of  this 
small  mica  is  reported  in  the  sheet-mica  products,  and  as  it  sells  for  much 
less  than  the  larger  sizes,  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  heating- 
stoves,  lamp-chimneys,  etc..  it  has  the  effect  of  making  an  apparent  de- 
cline in  values.  On  the  othei  hand,  part  of  the  small-sized  sheet-mica  used 
for  electrical  purposes  is  reported  as  e  craps,  and  in  this  case  causes  an  aug- 
mented value." 

"INDIANAPOLIS  telephone  subscribers  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
central  office  to  have  their  telephone  bell  act  as  an  alarm  clock,"  says  Popu- 
lar Science.  "Orders  have  been  left  therefor  the  purpose,  and  the  nintia- 
ager  has  a  regular  schedule  of  calls  from  4.30  to  7.30  a.m.  Persons  u  ho 
wish  to  take  early  trains  out  of  town  leave  orders  with  the  manager,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  missing  their  trains.  It  has,  also  frequently  bap 
pencil  thai  a  subscriber  lias  left  word  to  be  called  at  one-hour  or  two-hour 
intervals  during  the  night  where  lie  has  had  to  take  medicine,  and  much 
inconvenience  and  worry  has  been  saved  thereby." 
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RAPID   SPREAD   OF   MOHAMMEDANISM    IN 
THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

AFTER  a  long  interval  of  quiescence,  Mohammedanism — 
once  the  most  virile  and  expansive  of  religions — is  mani- 
festing many  signs  of  renewed  activity.  Mr.  Oskar  Mann,  an 
American  student  of  comparative  religion,  traces  almost  the 
whole  of  this  recent  progressive  movement  of  Mohammedanism 
to  a  puritanical  sect,  the  so-called  "Wahabis,"  whose  founder, 
Abde-I-Wahab,  appeared  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
interior  of  Arabia.  "  Like  the  Reformation  of  Luther  in  Ger- 
many," says  Mr.  Mann,  "this  movement  was  originally  directed 
only  against  the  abuse  of  the  veneration  of  saints,  against  relig- 
ious persecution  and  increasing  luxury  in  worship  ;  and  there- 
fore it  aimed  merely  at  a  spiritual  revival."  Later,  however,  it 
gained  a  powerful  following  among  the  nomad  tribes  of  Arabia, 
and  actually  obtained  possession  of  the  two  sacred  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Only  ten  years  ago  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment found  itself  strong  enough  to  put  an  end  to  the  political 
power  of  this  sect ;  but  before  and  since  that  event  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  working  for  the  propagation  of 
Mohammedanism. 

In  Hindustan  the  progress  of  Islam  has  been  striking.  Says 
Mr.  Mann  (in  The  North  Americati  Review,  November)  : 

"By  careful  calculations,  based  on  the  absolutely  reliable  pub- 
lications of  the  Indian  Government  in  the  '  Census  of  India,'  the 
following  increase  in  Mohammedanism  is  to  be  recorded  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  in  the  period  1881-1891 — in  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency,  an  increase  from  1,933,  571  to  2,250,386  persons  ; 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  an  advance  of  nearly  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  the  population  ;  in  Assam,  an  increase  of  nearly  thirteen 
per  cent.  ;  in  the  Punjab,  of  ten  per  cent.  ;  in  Bengal  and  the 
Northwest  provinces,  of  from  seven  to  eight  per  cent.  The  whole 
of  British  India,  inclusive  of  the  tributary  states,  contained, 
in  the  year  1881,  250,150,050  inhabitants,  of  whom  49,952,704 
were  Mohammedans;  and  in  the  year  1891,  280,062,080  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  57,061,796  were  Mohammedans." 

This  rapid  growth  of  Mohammedanism,  so  vastly  beyond  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  that  land,  and  far  beyond  the  natural 
growth  of  population,  leads  some  observers  to  believe  that  Islam 
will  in  a  century  or  so  be  the  universal  religion  of  the  great 
Hindu  peninsula. 

Mr.  Mann  gives  the  following  interesting  facts  with  regard  to 
the  growth  of  Mohammedanism  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  in 
Africa : 

"  Proportionately  great  has  been  the  increase  of  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Burma,  where  from  18S1  to  1891  the  number  of  Moham- 
medans increased  from  168,881  to  210,049,  representing  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

"  In  the  Malay  archipelago,  also,  the  movement  started  by  the 
Wahabis  in  this  century  produced  both  an  inward  revival  and 
an  outward  increase  of  Mohammedanism.  The  progress  of  the 
faith  is  there  all  the  greater  because  the  natives  regard  it  as  an 
opposition  to  the  encroaching  Occidental  influences.  The  num- 
ber of  Mohammedans  in  the  entire  Malay  archipelago  is  reckoned 
at  31,042,000  out  of  44, 627,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, again,  Islamism  has  made  steady  progress  in  this  century. 
The  number  of  resident  Mohammedans  (according  to  the  esti- 
mate given  in  'The  Statesman's  Year-Book  ')  was  computed  at 
30,000,000  in  1882,  while  in  1897  the  figures  are  put  at  32,000,000, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  the  proportional  increase.  One 
of  the  best  judges  of  China,  M.  Vassilief,  depicts  the  constant 
progress  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  year  1866  in  the  following 
words:  'Having  entered  the  Celestial  empire  by  the  same  paths 
as  Buddhism,  Islamism  will  gradually  succeed,  as  is  not  doubted 
by  Chinese  Mussulmans,  in  taking  the  place  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sakya-Muni  [Buddha].' 

"In  other  Mohammedan  parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Persia,  etc. ,  no  progress  of  Mohammedanism  is  to  be  ob- 


served other  than  the  natural  increase  in  population,  and  this  is 
quite  natural  in  a  country  like  Persia,  for  example,  in  which 
there  are  only  a  very  small  number  of  non-Mohammedans.  In 
Russian  Turkestan  alone  a  slight  decrease  of  Mohammedanism 
is  to  be  noticed,  which  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  the  systematic 
Russification  of  those  districts. 

"  Mohammedanism  is,  however,  making  a  triumphal  prog 
at  the  present  day  through  the  'Dark  Continent.'  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  some  of  the  chief  movements  of  Islamism.  es 
cially  in  West  Africa.  Almost  all  these  movements  may  be 
traced  to  Wahabite  influence,  whether  it  be  that  their  moving 
spirit  has  come  in  contact  with  the  teaching  of  these  Puritans, 
or  that  newly  founded  orders  have  embraced  Wahabite  doc- 
trines in  a  new  form,  and  preach  these  fanatically  to  the  heathen. 
.  .  .  Even  in  districts  where  Christian  missions  seem  to  have 
gained  a  firm  footing,  Mohammedanism  obtains  an  increasing 
number  of  followers.  .Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S70, 
Islamism  was  entirely  unknown  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos,  the 
two  chief  English  settlements,  while  now  about  a  third  of  the  en- 
tire population  profess  the  religion  of  Mohammedanism." 

The  chief  share  in  what  Mr.  Mann  calls  these  "almost  unex- 
ampled missionary  successes  "  is  due — aside  from  the  Wahabite 
influence — to  a  number  of  religious  brotherhoods  which  in  their 
rules  aim  at  the  propagation  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  inward 
purification  of  the  faithful.  Two  of  these,  the  Kadryas  and  the 
Kadelyas.  which  had  their  rise  in  the  western  part  of  North 
Africa  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  points  of  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  have  been  believed  by 
some  savants  to  be  the  original  model  taken  by  Ignatius  Loyola 
for  the  organization  of  his  great  brotherhood.  (See  The  Lit- 
erary Digest,  April  7.) 

Mr.  Mann  thus  sums  up  Mohammedan  progress  in  Africa  : 

"In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  spread  of  Moham- 
medanism in  these  regions,  it  suffices  to  mention  that,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  Tim- 
buctoo,  there  was  scarcely  a  Mohammedan  settlement  in  the 
region  of  the  Niger,  while  in  the  year  1S97  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent.  of  the  entire  population  were  Mohammedans  ;  and  at  the 
present  day  the  Mohammedan  sphere  of  influence  reaches  as  far 
as  the  Northern  frontier  of  the  French  Kongo  State.  ...  In 
round  numbers,  at  the  present  day,  the  Dark  Continent  contains 
eighty  millions  of  Mohammedans  to  about  two  hundred  millions 
of  inhabitants.  '  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  one  half  of  the 
whole  of  Africa  is  already  dominated  by  Islam,  while,  of  the  re- 
maining half,  one  quarter  is  leavened  and  another  threatened  by 
it.'  These  numbers  speak  for  themselves.  Mohammedanism  is 
on  the  way  to  a  total  conquest  of  the  Dark  Continent.  What  a 
tremendous  advance  in  civilization  Mohammedanism  brings  to 
the  negro  !  Let  us  hear  the  eloquent  description  of  R.  Bosworth 
Smith,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  the  African  races : 

"'The  worst  evils  which  prevailed  at  one  time  over  the  whole 
of  Africa,  and  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  it, 
and  those,  too,  not  far  from  the  gold  coast  and  from  the  English 
settlements — cannibalism  and  human  sacrifice  and  the  burial  of 
living  infants — disappear  at  once  and  forever.  Natives  who  have 
hitherto  lived  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  or  nearly  so,  begin  to 
dress,  and  that  neatly  ;  natives  who  have  never  washed  before 
begin  to  wash,  and  that  frequently,  for  ablutions  are  commanded 
in  the  sacred  law,  and  it  is  an  ordinance  which  does  not  involve 
too  severe  a  strain  on  their  natural  instincts.  The  tribal  organi- 
zation tends  to  give  place  to  something  which  has  a  wider  basis. 
In  other  words,  tribes  coalesce  into  nations,  and,  with  the  in- 
crease of  energy  and  intelligence,  nations  into  empires.  Many 
such  instances  could  be  adduced  from  the  history  of  the  Sudan 
and  the  adjoining  countries  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Ele- 
mentary schools  like  those  described  by  Mungo  Park  a  century 
ago  spring  up,  and  even  if  they  only  teach  their  scholars  to  recite 
the  Koran,  they  are  worth  something  in  themselves,  and  may  be 
a  step  to  much  more.  The  well-built  and  neatly  kept  mosque, 
with  its  call  to  prayer  repeated  rive  times  a  day  .  .  .  becomes 
the  center  of  the  village,  instead  of  the  ghastly  fetish  or  juju 
house.  The  worship  of  one  God,  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  om- 
niscient, and  compassionate,  is  an  immeasurable  advance  upon 
anything  which  the  native  has  been  taught  to  worship  before. 
The  Arabic  language,  in  which  the  Mussulman  scriptures  are  al- 
ways written,  is  a  language  of  extraordinary  copiousness  and 
beauty  ;  once  learned,  it  becomes  a  lingua  franca  to  the  tribes  of 
half  the  continent.  .  .  .  Manufactures  and  commerce  spring  up, 
not  the  mute  trading  or  the  elementary  bartering  of  raw  products 
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which  we  know  from  Herodotus  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest 

times  in  Africa,  nor  the  cowrie  shells,  or  gunpowder,  or  tobacco, 

rum,  but    manufactures    involving    considerable    skill,  and    a 

merce  which   is  elaborately  organized.    .   .   .    As  regards  the 

individual,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Islam  gives  to  its  new 
."o  converts  an  energy,  a  dignity,  a  self-reliance,  and  a  self- 
pect   which   is  all  too   rarely   found   in  their  pagan  or  their 

Christian  fellow  countrymen. ' 

"On  the  whole,  Mohammedanism  shows  a  marvelous  adapta- 
bility. Where  Mohammedans  find  an  ancient  civilization,  as, 
for  example,  in  China,  they  avoid  either  wounding  or  provoking 
those  of  a  different  belief,  and  manage  to  adapt  religious  ordi- 
nances to  old  customs  ;  they  include  the  old  feasts  in  their  calen- 
dar, and  take  an  active  share  in  all  the  doings  of  their  fellow 
citizens  of  a  different  faith." 


be  sober  that  we  may  escape  hell  and  spend  our  eternity  in 
heaven." 


IS   THE    BELIEF   IN    HELL   PASSING   AWAY? 

IT  is  often  said  that  the  belief  in  hell  as  a  distinct  place  of  tor- 
ment is  not  so  firmly  held  by  Protestant  Christians  as  in 
former  years,  and  that  Ingersoll,  in  attacking  the  doctrine  of  a 
literal  lake  of  fire,  was  spending  his  efforts  upon  a  man  of  straw. 
In  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Wolfe  Shinn  in  The  North 
American  Review  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  June  i6),  the 
writer  maintains  that  altho  the  doctrine  of  hell  has  not  passed 
away,  it  has  largely  lost  its  terrors  for  the  Protestant  Christian, 
and  that  "only  uncertain  sounds  proceed  from  the  pulpit  "  upon 
this  subject,  once  the  favorite  theme  of  sacred  orators.  From  a 
recent  article  in  The  Stumbling  stone  (Toledo,  October),  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  an  unsectarian  form  of  Christianity,  it  appears 
that  in  certain  quarters  of  Protestant  Christendom  the  doctrine 
i->  -till  preached  in  all  its  pristine  vigor  and  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  The  article  is  quoted  with  approval  by  The  Vanguard, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

"eternity  in  hell. 

"Think  of  it,  backslider!  Not  a  thousand  or  a  million  years 
in  hell;  but  ' Eternity  in  Hell!'  'Everlasting  burnings.' 
Think  of  it!     Think  of  "it ! 

"  Formal  professor,  think  of  Eternity  in  Hell. 

"Holiness  professor,  think  of  Eternity  in  Hell. 

"  Holiness  possessor,  think  of  Eternity  in  Hell.  You,  too,  will 
get  into  hell,  unless  you  watch  and  pray  and  keep  humble  and 
pure. 

"Dishonest  grocery  men,  dry-goods  men,  and  whisky-selling 
druggists,  with  all  whisky  makers,  whisky  drinkers,  and  whis- 
ky voters,  will  find  an  Eternity  in  Hell  unless  they  stop  it, 
repent  and  get  to  God. 

"  Fathers  and  mothers,  if  you  are  not  converted  to  God  and 
His  Bible  and  using  your  best  endeavors  to  lead  your  children  to 
God  and  Heaven  you  will  spend  an  Eternity  in  Hell. 

"And  all  foolish  talkers  and  jesters  and  tellers  of  black  and 
white  lies  are  running  with  all  their  might  to  a  'lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,'  and  will  spend  their  Eternity  in  Hell  unless  they 
'  repent. ' 

"  Let  every  sober,  intelligent  sinner  (in  or  out  of  a  denomina- 
tion) STOP  and  think  of  that  Eternity  in  Hell.  Do,  do!  give 
yourself  a  chance  for  sober  thought  on  your  final,  eternal  doom 
in  a  '  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, '  for  you  will  be  there  unless  you 
stop. 

"Oh,  how  many  poor  immortal  spirits  have  looked  at  their 
final  doom  since  I  began  this  writing  !  And  other  cheeks  are 
turning  pale.  Oh,  look  at  the  ghastly,  ghostly  forms  coming 
down  to  the  grave  unprepared  to  meet  God  !  See  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  they  rush  madly  down  upon  the  gates  of  death  and 
plunge  into  a  '  lake  of  (ire, '  and  only  a  few  out  of  each  genera- 
tion tan  be  stopped  from  tramping  on  Christ's  blood  or  spending 
an  Eternity  in  Hell  to  'suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.' 

"Eternity  in  Hell!!!  Oh,  think  of  the  worm  that  never  dies 
and  the  fire  that  never  is  quenched,  and  the  unutterable  groans 
of  the  forever  lost,  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  that  ascendeth 
up  forever  and  ever.  Who  can  endure  this  a  single  year — a  sin- 
gle day — a  single  hour?  But  oil,  forever  and  ever  !  An  eternity 
of  misery,  what  is  it?  Many  have  told  us  what  it  is  not,  but 
who  can  tell  us  what  it  is?     Brothers,  sisters,  let  us  watch  and 


SOME   CAUSES   AND    REMEDIES   FOR   CHURCH 

DECLINE. 

WE  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  decline  in 
membership  and  power  which  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  so  widely  noticed  in  certain  Christian  denominations. 
Most  religious  bodies  have  made  some  actual  gains  during  the 
past  decade  ;  but  with  a  number  of  important  churches  the  rate 
of  increase  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  population  has  been 
surprisingly  low.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc.) ,  recently  said:  "That  the 
Methodist  Church  should  add  less  than  7,000  to  its  membership 
in  1S99  is  startling.  That  in  the  same  period  it  should  show  a 
decline  of  28,595  in  probationers  is  ominous."  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll, 
in  commenting  upon  the  recent  statistics  prepared  by  him  for 
The  Christian  Advocate,  said:  "It  is  evident  that  all  churches 
are  passing  through  a  period  of  unusual  dulness.  As  a  whole, 
they  are  making  progress,  but  slowly." 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Wise,  minister  of  a  church — the  Disciples  of 
Christ— whose  membership  has  increased  seventy  -one  per  cent, 
in  the  past  ten  years,  believes  that  there  is  just  cause  for  alarm 
on  the  part  of  all  Christian  people  in  this  general  backward 
trend.  Numbers,  to  be  sure,  he  remarks,  do  not  in  themselves 
count  with  God  ,  but  still  the  Christian — like  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Mohammedan — believes  that  the  welfare  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  its  accepting  his  own  point  of  view  ;  and  if  he  can 
not  successfully  evangelize  his  own  country  and  his  own  town, 
his  hopes  of  rescuing  the  world  from  the  outer  darkness  must 
begin  to  seem  faint.  Air.  Wise  finds  the  cause  of  the  present  un- 
satisfactory state  of  Christendom  to  lie,  not  in  the  hardness  of 
heart  or  the  rationalizing  mind  of  the  unconverted,  but  in  the 
worldliness  of  the  churches  and  their  members.  He  believes 
furthermore  that  failure  to  make  preaching  a  Christocentric  plea, 
and  lack  of  reliance  upon  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  also 
important  causes.  In  the  same  category  he  places  the  results  of 
the  higher  criticism  upon  the  popular  mind.  While  he  believes 
that  it  "is  not  to  be  condemned  per  se,"  in  fact  that  it  has  "ren- 
dered a  great  service,"  it  has  nevertheless  temporarily  affected 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  minds  of  great  multitudes 
"the  net  result  of  the  destructive  criticism  has  been  to  destroy 
the  divine  element  in  the  Book."  In  speaking  of  remedies,  Mr. 
Wise  is  not  always  very  definite,  as  for  instance: 

"There  has  been  a  lamentable  failure  on  the  part  of  the  church 
to  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions,  new  demands,  and  new  du- 
ties. The  church  must  adapt  its  teaching  and  life  to  present- 
day  needs.  We  need  no  new  revelation  but  a  new  application 
of  old  truths.  New  occasions  bring  new  demands,  and  hence 
new  duties.  Truth,  adequate  for  all  ages  and  conditions,  lies 
imbedded  in  the  Gospel  ;  we  must  bring  out  of  it  the  things  that 
are  needed  in  the  present.  New  light  is  continually  breaking 
from  the  word  of  God,  if  we  only  put  ourselves  in  the  wa\  01 
receiving  and  reflecting  it.  We  arc  discovering  the  minerals  of 
the  earth  as  we  need  them  ;  so  will  we  discover  in  the  Book  the 
rich  mines  of  truth  as  world  conditions  demand  them.  What  the 
church  needs  is  the  spirit  of  life  that  brings  growth  and  adapta- 
tion." 

The  writer  is  more  pointed  in  advocating  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  church  and  social  reform.      He  says  : 

"The  church  has  taken  loo  little  interest  in  the  everyday  suf- 
ferings of  humanity,  and  has  lost  the  sympathy  of  great  masses 
of  laboring  people.  Preaching  is  an  art,  and  as  such  it  is  central 
and  unifying.  But  while  applying  truth  at  the  center  it  must  so 
apply  it  as  to  affect  the  whole  circumference  of  life.  Christianity 
is  worth  little  if  it  does  not  bring  in  a  better  social  condition— a 
condition  in  which  all  men  'shall  have  a  just  share  in  the  things 
of  this  life.'  To  this  end  the  church  must  manifest  its  social 
sympathy,  so  that  while  it  teaches  love  to  God  it  will  exhibit  love 
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to  man.  It  must  inspire,  direct,  and  perform  social  service.  In 
general  it  has  shown  so  little  interest  in  industrial  conditions, 
the  causes  and  the  iniquity  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  so  little  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  struggling  masses,  that 
these  masses  have  concluded  that  the  church  cares  little  for 
them.  .  .  .  No  man  is  entitled  to  say  what  the  final  form  of  so- 
cial organization  will  be,  except  that  it  will  be  a  fitting  instru- 
ment for  the  service  of  perfect  love.  But  it  can  show  its  sym- 
pathy, fearlessly  declare  a  social  righteousness  that  will  bring 
repentance  like  that  of  Zaccheus,  proclaim  the  gospel  of  love  and 
apply  it  to  all  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital.  It  can  teach  a 
social  ethics  that  places  the  rights  of  men  above  the  rights  of 
property  and  altruism  above  selfishness." 


IS  THERE   A    ROMAN   CATHOLIC   SCIENCE? 

THE  old  and  perplexing  problem  as  to  the  relation  between 
religious  and  scientific  thought  was,  in  one  of  its  leading 
phases,  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  recent  International  Con- 
gress of  Roman  Catholic  Scholars  held  in  Munich.  Roman  Cath- 
olic savants  from  all  over  the  world  were  present  at  this  the  fifth 
convention  of  the  kind  ever  held,  and  the  first  to  meet  in  Ger- 
many. In  reply  to  the  question  whether  independent  scholarship 
is  consistent  with  fidelity  to  the  teachings  of  the  church,  the  con- 
vention practically  and  firmly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
declared  that  learning  as  represented  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
world  of  investigators  is  the  real  key  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion regarding  relations  between  religion  and  science.  The 
chairman,  Professor  Dr.  Grauert,  spoke  substantially  as  follows, 
as  reported  in  the  German  papers  : 

We,  as  scientific  investigators,  do  not  venture  to  question  the' 
sacred  dogmas  of  the  church.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  world 
of  natural  phenomena,  in  which  the  native  abilities  of  man  and 
his  mind  can  achieve  some  triumphs.  But  we  do  not  believe 
only  in  the  certain  results  of  scientific  research,  but  also  main- 
tain that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  every  individual,  of  society, 
and  of  the  nations  that  there  should  be  an  authoritatively  fixed 
religious  system  of  thought.  It  is  accordingly  not  the  province 
of  this  congress  to  go  beyond  the  free  discussion  of  the  natural 
phenomena,  as  such  a  step  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere  in 
which  the  natural  mind  is  to  move  and  do  its  work.  Beyond  this 
natural  knowledge  there  is  a  sphere  that  belongs  to  revelation, 
which  is  a  sealed  world  to  the  powers  of  the  mind.  As  Catholic 
Christians  it  is  our  conviction  that  only  the  Christian  view  of 
this  world  can  satisfy  our  longings  in  this  direction. 

This  limitation  of  scientific  research  to  the  sphere  of  natural 
phenomena  did  not  satisfy  all.  The  papal  nuncio,  Mousignor 
Sambucetti,  fully  identified  science  and  faith.  He  declared: 
"Nobody  can  deny  that  faith  in  God  and  science  spring  from 
the  same  source  ;  for  knowledge  becomes  truly  such  only  when  it 
centers  in  its  last  source,  namely,  in  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
faith,  if  understood  in  the  apostolic  sense,  can  come  only  from 
God." 

Equally  pronounced  were  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  laity 
on  this  subject.  Professor  Lapparent  said:  "We  need  an  au- 
thority that  is  exalted  above  all  human  interests  and  concerns ; 
for  the  pretension  of  science  to  have  fathomed  all  things  has 
only  brought  bitter  disappointment.  True  science,  therefore,  is 
possible  only  when  true  Christian  faith  exists." 

The  Bishop  of  Salamanca  attributed  the  anarchistic  murders 
of  recent  times  to  infidel  science,  because  this  has  been  antago- 
nistic to  the  religious  principles  that  alone  can  better  mankind. 

In  many  respects,  the  most  notable  utterance  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  brilliant  address  of  Professor  Willmann,  of  Prague, 
whose  sentiments  centered  in  the  proposition.  "The  truth  as 
taught  by  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  key  to  the  philosophy  of 
history."  His  conclusions  are  found  in  the  three  statements: 
(i)  The  philosophy  of  history  is  a  riddle  and  inexplicable  to  the 
rationalistic  scholars,  and  its  corrective  is  the  truth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;    (2)  the  philosophy  of  history  can  not  be  under- 


stood on  the  individualistic  theory,  and  its  corrective  is  found  in 
the  Christian  philosophy  of  the  Roman  Cathoiic  Church;  (3)  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  a  mystery  on  the  relative  theory,  i.e., 
the  theory  that  erases  the  distinction  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  and  its  corrective  is  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  truth. 

These  views  have  aroused  sharp  opposition  among  the  pro- 
tagonists of  modern  science.  An  emphatic  criticism  is  published 
in  the  scientific  supplement  of  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zcitung 
(Xo.  227) ,  in  which  substantially  the  following  sentiments  are 
expressed  : 

It  is  impossible,  indeed  unreasonable,  to  speak  of  a  distinc- 
tively Roman  Catholic  science,  as  of  a  Mohammedan  or  Jewish 
or  Protestant  science.  Science  is  independent  of  an  ecclesiastic 
or  confessional  bias  or  prejudgment,  and  seeks  truth  for  its  own 
ends  and  with  the  implements  of  unprejudiced  scholarship.  In 
every  point,  the  efforts  made  at  this  convention  to  Catholicize 
science  has  been  a  total  failure.  Neither  faith  nor  science  can 
gain  by  such  a  mixture  of  spheres,  each  of  which  is  and  should  be 
independent. — Translations  wwrff  /or  The  Literary  Digest, 


RELIGIOUS   BODIES   WHOSE   MEMBERS   DO 

NOT  VOTE. 

PRESS  reports  have  lately  drawn  attention  to  the  fact — not 
very  widely  known — that  there  are  in  this  country  several 
not  inconsiderable  religious  denominations  whose  tenets  require 
their  members  to  abstain  from  the  ballot.  In  this  class  are  not 
only  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  but  all  other  adherents 
of  the  "Old  Light,"  from  which  the  "New  Light  "  in  this  coun- 
try seceded  in  1833.  These  "Old-Light"  Presbyterians  are 
furthermore  debarred  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Oc- 
tober 2S)  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  Rev.  Finlay  M. 
Foster,  of  the  Third  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York : 

"  The  members  of  the  so-called  '  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  America '  adhere  rigidly  to  the  '  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant' as  ratified  in  Scotland  in  the  year  168S,  and  which,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  moral  document,  was  included  in  their  Covenant  of 
1S71.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Covenant,  from  its  first  subscrip- 
tion in  1635,  supposes  the  Government,  whether  republican  or 
monarchical  in  form,  to  be  based  upon  the  authority  of  the  Crea- 
tor. The  American  Covenanter,  therefore,  while  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  union  of  church  and  state,  insists  upon  the  union 
of  religion  with  civil  authority.  On  this  account  he  is  unable  to 
subscribe  conscientiously  to  the  Constitution  which  begins  with 
the,  to  him,  impious  words,  '  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ...  do  ordain  and  establish, '  thereby  ignoring  the  di- 
vine authority  in  civil  affairs." 

The  Reformed  Presbyterians  hold  themselves  to  be  the  only 
genuine  representatives  of  the  people  who  fought  and  bled  in 
Scotland  for  the  Covenant  in  the  reign  of  the  later  Stuarts. 
They  were  first  established  in  America  in  169S,  and  now  number 
about  ten  thousand  members.  They  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
taking  part  in  what  they  deem  a  Godless  government,  but  fur- 
nished a  number  of  volunteers  for  service  in  the  late  war. 

Of  the  Mennonites,  another  disfranchizing  religious  body,  The 
Tribune  says : 

"The  Mennonites  take  their  name  from  the  famous  Menno 
Simons,  who  was  born  in  Friesland  in  1505  and  suffered  severe 
persecution  for  his  zealous  preaching  of  adult  baptism,  even  at 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  (Lutheran)  reformers  of  his  own  day 
and  country.  The  settlement  of  Mennonites  which  established 
itself  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  as  early  as  the  year  16S3  is  now 
represented  by  twelve  different  branches  of  the  Menncnite 
Church.  Among  these,  all  of  them  small,  one  of  the  least  nu- 
merous is  that  known  as  the  Reformed  Mennonites,  the  members 
of  which  are  estimated  in  books  of  reference  as  numbering  fewer 
than  two  thousand.  In  place  of  the  XHIth  article  of  the  older 
Mi  lnonite  confession,  the  reformed  confession,  drawn  up  at 
Strasburg,    Lancaster  County,   Pa.,  in  1S11,  under   the  leader- 
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ship  of  the   Rev.  Jacob  Herr,  prescribes  the  proper  relation  of 
church-members  to  the  civil  government  as  follows  : 

"  As  Christ  avoided  the  grandeur  of  the  world  and  conducted 
Himself  as  an  humble  minister,  none  of  His  followers  must  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  magisterial  office  or  any  branch  of  it  .  .  . 
and  as  they  are  instructed  not  to  hold  any  worldly  office  what- 
ever, they  likewise  think  themselves  deprived  of  the  liberty  of 
elevating  others  to  a  magisterial  or  any  other  office. ' 

"Thus  the  Mennonite  objection  to  voting  is  not  directed  spe- 
cially against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  refers 
to  civil  government  in  general. 

"The  Mennonites  generally — many  of  them  descendants  of  a 
Russian  colony  which  settled  in  America  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century — are  not  of  the  same  race  as  the  bulk  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  They  are  discouraged,  if  not  strictly  debarred,  from 
intermairiage  with  members  of  other  denominations,  and,  far 
from  multiplying  in  this  country,  appear  to  have  actually  dimin- 
ished in  numbers,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  within  the  next  generation  or  two  will  have  become  either 
extinct  or  absorbed  into  other  and  more  flourishing  denomina- 
tions." 


RECENT    THEOLOGICAL    CHANGES    OF    VIEW 

IN    ENGLAND. 

THERE  can  be  no  question,  thinks  Dean  Farrar,  that  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  religious  views  of  think- 
ing men  in  England  during  the  past  century.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  these,  he  points  out  the  change  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ception of  God.  "We  now  know  something  of  the  immeasur- 
able, inconceivable  vastness  of  God's  universe,  "  he  remarks,  and 
consequently  "  we  can  no  longer  rest  in  schemes  and  systems 
which  professed  to  speak  of  God  '  as  tho  He  were  a  man  in  the 
next  room.'  '  Another  change,  closely  associated  with  this,  has 
been  in  the  view  of  the  atonement.  Upon  this  subject  Dean 
Farrar' s  expressions  are  strong.  He  says  of  present-day  Eng- 
lishmen (in  The  Independent)  : 

"They  do  not  believe — and  they  rightly  do  not  believe — in  the 
hideous  travesties  of  the  doctrine  which  have  been  intruded  upon 
mankind  by  an  ignorant  and  systematizing  theology,  based  on 
the  distortion  and  the  misinterpretation  of  isolated  metaphors, 
or  the  extravagant  forcing  of  emotional  language  to  impossible 
logical  conclusions.  They  repudiate,  and  rightly  repudiate,  the 
blasphemy  of  representing  God  the  Father  as  all-wrathful  and 
inexorable  justice,  and  God  the  Son  as  all-loving  mercy.  They 
accept  no  violent  disintegration  of  the  persons  of  the  blessed 
Trinity  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation.  They  toss  aside  the 
age-long  absurdity  which  represented  God  as  paying  to  the 
devil  (!)  the  ransom  of  Christ's  death.  They  no  less  reject 
the  forensic  theory  by  which  St.  Anselm  replaced  the  old  error — 
a  theory  which  dwelt  on  the  'exact  equivalent '  of 'vicarious  sub- 
stitutions,' and  which  foisted  into  Scripture  a  mass  of  colossal  or 
self-contradictory  inferences,  elaborated  into  a 'philosophy  of  the 
plan  of  salvation,'  which  relied  exclusively  on  passing  illustra- 
tions, and  resembled  a  pyramid  built  upon  its  apex." 

Dr.  Farrar,  as  author  of  the  celebrated  plea  for  universalism 
entitled  "Eternal  Hope,"  naturally  regards  the  great  recent 
changes  in  popular  eschatology  as  among  the  most  important 
evidences  of  religious  evolution.     He  says  : 

"Strange  that  Christians  could  really  believe — on  the  strength 
of  a  grossly  misrepresented  metaphor  which  there  is  no  more  ex- 
cuse for  taking  literally  than  there  would  be  for  taking  literally 
the  metaphor  of  'Abraham's  bosom  ' — that  a  God  of  Love  could 
be  happy  while  the  creatures  of  His  hands  were  writhing  hope- 
lessly and  forever  in  unutterable  material  torments  !  Yet  that 
they  could  maintain  such  conceptions  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
Dante's  '  Inferno,'  as  much  as  by  endless  hymns  and  religious 
manuals.  There  has  been  a  decided  and  a  blessed  change  of 
view  as  to  these  cruel  imaginings.  When  my  '  Eternal  Hope' 
was  published,  I  lived  for  weeks  and  months  amid  a  hail-storm 
of  anathemas.  Now  the  majority  of  thinking  and  educated 
Christians  hold  the  view  which  I  there  maintained — that  sin  in- 
deed is  always  punishment,  but  that  there  is  no  proof  that  re- 
pentance and  pardon  will    not  be  always  possible,  and  that  we 


may  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  'for  ever  and  ever  '—or,  as  it  is, 
literally,  in  the  original,  'for  ever  and  beyond.'  We  have 
learned— or,  at  any  rate,  all  thinking  and  educated  men  have 
learned— that  'everlasting'  (aidiog),  which  occurs  but  twice  in 
the  Xew  Testament,  is  not  a  synonym  of  'eternal  '  (al&vtoe),  but 
the  direct  antithesis  of  it ;  the  former  being  the  unrealizable  con- 
ception of  endless  time,  and  the  latter  referring  to  a  state  from 
which  our  imperfect  human  conception  of  time  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded." 

Finally,  Dean  Farrar  thinks  a  great  and  radical  change  is  to 
be  observed  in  what  he  calls  "the  old  superstition  "  of  "verbal 
inspiration."     Concerning  the  Bible  he  says  : 

"We  know  that  all  its  incidental  utterances  are  not  final  or 
infallible  ;  we  know  that  some  of  its  books  are  composite  in  struc- 
ture, and  that  some  were  written  in  times  much  later  than  the 
authors  whose  names  they  bear  ;  we  know  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— as  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  and  in  the  sublime 
story  of  the  Fall— admits  (as  our  Lord's  parables  also  conse- 
crated) the  use  of  Haggadah,  or  'moral  allegory'  ;  we  know  that 
the  divine  enlightenment,  which  we  call  'inspiration,'  did  not 
exclude  the  human  element  in  the  imperfect  medium  by  which  it 
was  communicated,  and  that  in  unimportant  and  minor  matters 
it  left  the  possibility  of  error  ;  we  know,  above  all,  that  Scripture 
is  the  true  sense  of  scripture,  as  St.  Augustine  says  ;  that  Scrip- 
ture is,  and  only  is,  what  scripture  means  ;  that  it  must  be  inter- 
preted as  a  whole  ;  and  that  the  totality  of  its  teaching  must  not 
be  perverted  by  insistence  on  the  interpretation  which  we,  for 
party  and  for  other  purposes,  may  choose  to  distort  out  of  its  iso- 
lated and  incidental  phrases.  Our  reverence  for  Holy  Scripture 
lias  not  been  diminished,  but  has  been  indefinitely  increased,  by 
the  study  and  the  criticism  and  the  progressive  enlightenment 
which  have  led  us  to  a  truer  estimate  of  its  place  and  meaning 
in  the  dealings  of  God  with  men." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

In  ancient  Egypt  there  was  no  marriage  ceremony,  so  far  as  archeolo- 
gistshave  been  able  to  discover,  but  there  was  a  contract  which  secured  to 
the  wife  certain  rights,  one  of  which  was  that  of  complete  control  over  her 
husband,  who  promised  to  yield  her  implicit  obedience.  Women,  both 
married  and  unmarried,  according  to  Biblia,  participated  with  the  men  in 
all  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  They  took  part  in  the  public  festi- 
vals, shared  in  banquets,  drove  out  in  their  chariots,  and  made  pleasure 
excursions  on  the  Nile. 

THE  membership  of  the  Baptists  in  Brooklyn  has  steadily  decreased  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  according  to  figures  published  in  the  Eagle  Al- 
manac. In  1897  there  were  18,187  church-members,  in  1898  there  were  18,- 
098,  in  1899  there  were  17,430,  and  this  year  there  are  17,418.  Upon  this 
tendency  the  Brooklyn  Ragle  (October  21)  remarks:  "While  the  percent- 
age of  increase  by  baptism  is  less  than  the  percentage  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation, the  total  membership  fails  to  increase  because  the  old  members  die, 
or  move  away,  or  abandon  all  church  connection.  The  record  is  not  one  of 
growth.  It  can  not  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Baptist 
chui  ch  or  in  the  mission  of  Christianity.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
it,  as  well  as  for  the  similar  records  of  the  other  churches  in  this  borough." 

DR.  John  ALEXANDER  Down  ,  overseer  of  the  "Christian  Catholic 
Church  in  Zion,"  is  having  almost  as  much  trouble  from  English  hoodlums 
in  London  as  his  elders  recently  had  from  the  American  variety  of  the 
species  in  an  Ohio  town.  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (Bapt.,  London)  re- 
marks :  "We  have  heard  Dr.  Dowie.  We  have  also  seen  once  again  how 
disgracefully  some  Englishmen  can  act.  We  do  not  hold  with  Dr.  Dowie, 
but  he  has  a  right  to  free  speech  and  the  use  of  a  London  hall  while  he  pays 
for  it.  Were  it  not  for  the  attention  he  has  received  from  the  press  and  a 
lot  of  hoodlums,  Dr.  Dowie  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  He  impressed 
us,  so  far  as  his  teaching  goes,  as  a  man  who  is  a  medley  of  buncombe, 
brag,  ignorance,  and  real  piety.  But  there  are  a  great  many  men  in  the 
churches  who  have  all  these  qualities  and  yet  are  left  in  peace." 

THE  present  status  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  China  Is  thus  sum- 
marized by  the  Katholische  Mission  (Freiburg,  October),  as  quoted  by  the 
London  Tablet :  "There  are  39  vicariates  apostolic  among  some  454,000,000 
of  heathen.  The  number  of  Catholics  is  762,758,  excluding  the  catechu- 
mens, of  whom  the  Jesuits  have  49,875,  the  Franciscans  13,162,  the  Domini- 
cans 30,000  (figures  for  other  societies  not  given).  The  clergy  comprises 
942  European  and  445  native  priests.  There  are,  besides,  90  European  and  20 
native  lay  brothers  and  teaching  brothers,  3,709  native  catechists  and  school- 
teachers, 339  European  and  720  native  sisters,  besides  at  least  2,396  women 
consecrated  to  God,  tho  living  in  the  different  missions,  like  the  virgins  of 
the  early  Christian  Church.  Of  churches  and  chapels  there  are  4.348,  of 
elementary  schools  4,054  with  65,990  pupils  ;  also  numerous  agricultural  and 
trade  schools  with  2,263  pupils;  339  orphanages  with  16,835  orphans;  17 
seminaries  with  869  students;  47  colleges  and  boys' high  schools.  Othei 
departments  of  Christian  charity  are  represented  by  395  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, a  great  number  of  homes  and  asylums  for  the  aged  poor,  for 
lepers,  etc.  Finally,  7  printing-presses.  These  brief  stal  istics  give  some 
idea  of  the  Catholic  interests  at  stake  in  China." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE  ANGLO-GERMAN   AGREEMENT. 

THE  recent  agreement  formed  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  includes,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  mainte- 
nance of  the  open  door  in  China,  and  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  If  other  powers  assail  that  integrity, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  the  agreement  provides,  in  language 
of  studied  iudefiniteness,  will  come  to  a  preliminary  understand- 
ing regarding  the  line  of  conduct  best  suited  to  safeguard  their 
interests.  Finally,  the  other  powers  are  invited  to  accept  the 
same  principles. 

Here  and  there  this  "exchange  of  notes, "  as  the  Norddeutsche 
AH  genuine  Zeitung  calls  it,  was  made  to  appear  as  an  Anglo- 
German  alliance  to  hasty  readers  of  newspaper  head-lines.  The 
London  7 iuies  declares  that  such  an  alliance,  pointed,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  against  Russia,  is  out  of  the  question  so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned.  "Nobody  in  this  country  [England] 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  and  the  necessities  of  the  two 
*  Northern  powers, '  "  it  says,  "can  be  tempted  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  William  could  for  a  moment 
contemplate  any  step  of  the  kind."  The  London  Standard 
thinks  that  Germany  is  chiefly  anxious  to  safeguard  her  Chinese 
trade.     It  says : 

"She  is  looking  to  China,  and  especially  to  the  fertile,  popu- 
lous, civilized  central  provinces,  for  an  outlet  to  absorb  the  re- 
sults of  her  recent  access  of  industrial  and  financial  energy. 
Englishmen  are  not  unconscious  of  the  formidable  character  of 
this  rivalry.  But  it  is  not  our  policy  to  meet  it  by  excluding  our 
competitors.  A  fair  field  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  civilized 
peoples  in  China  are  what  we  claim.  We  must  leave  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  do  the  rest." 

Some  British  papers  think  that  Great  Britain  by  this  arrange- 
ment gives  up  certain  rights  in  the  Yang-tse  valley.  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  points  out  that  the  mere  assertion  that  Eng- 
land must  be  predominant  there  has  been  of  little  intrinsic 
value.     It  adds,  however: 

"If  a  man  can  be  said  to  let  go  of  what  has  never  been  in  his 
hands.  Lord  Salisbury  has  let  the  Yang-tse  go.  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  let  nothing  go.  She  retains  her  exclusive 
rights  in  Shangtung,  and  indeed  the  whole  object  of  the  agree- 
ment, as  stated  in  the  preamble,  is  to  maintain  rights  under  ex- 
isting treaties.  From  the  Jingo  point  of  view  there  is  something 
to  lament.  Germany  has  let  nothing  go  and  Lord  Salisbury  has 
let  something  go." 

The  Spectator  sees  in  the  agreement  a  sort  of  protection  for 
the  peace  of  Europe.     It  says  : 

"There  can  be  no  coalition  against  this  country  while  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  are  allied.  Even  the  imagination  of 
French  Nationalists,  who  just  now  are  feeding  themselves  with 
dreams,  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  risking  an  'adventure '  in 
the  face  of  that  huge  mass  of  power.  True,  the  agreement  is 
only  for  China,  but  allies  can  not  stand  by  each  other  in  one 
quarter  of  the  world  and  threaten  each  other  in  another  quarter, 
and  the  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
have  combined  to  do  a  specified  and  very  big  thing  solidifies  all 
political  speculation,  and  in  Europe,  at  least,  is  the  weightiest 
of  all  possible  guarantees  for  peace." 

7 he  Saturday  Review  says  : 

"We  heartily  wish  that  the  agreement  did  mean  more,  and 
that  we  could  read  into  it  something  like  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Government  to  conclude  an  alliance  in  the  far 
East  with  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  The  Kaiser  is  not  an  ordinary 
statesman  :  he  takes  long  views  and  he  is  remarkably  free  from 
common  prejudices.  But  the  Kaiser  is  not  the  German  nation, 
nor  even  the  German  ministry.  The  German  ministers  are  very 
ordinary  persons,  and  they  dislike  England  almost  as  much  as 
the  bulk  of  the  German  people  do.  .  .  .  The  German  masses  ap- 
parently hate  us  as  cordially  as  do  the  French  masses  aDd  the 


Russian  'classes.'  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  he  does  not  care 
about  this  unpopularity  abroad;  but  we  do  care,  and  we  hope 
and  believe  that  it  will  pass  away." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgetneine,  in  a  semi-official  article,  points 
out  that  Germany  does  not  pledge  herself  to  interfere  where  other 
powers  have  already  acquired  rights.  The  Berlin  Neuesten 
Nachrichten  sees  nothing  anti-Russian  in  the  agreement  as 
Russia  herself  has  agitated  for  the  open  door.  The  Schlesische 
Zeitung  thinks  the  agreement  is  intended  as  a  hint  to  Russia  to 
declare  herself.  These  are  ministerial  organs,  and  they  all  state 
explicitly  that  no  secret  stipulations  are  connected  with  the 
agreement.  The  Kreuz-Zeitung  is  pleased  to  find  that  Ger- 
many, by  this  agreement,  escapes  the  danger  of  isolation.  But 
the  great  majority  of  German  papers  are  not  at  all  pleased  with 
anything  savoring  of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  "  Expe- 
rience shows  that  when  you  are  dealing  with  England,  you  must 
be  continually  on  the  watch,  or  you  will  surely  be  cheated,"  says 
the  Reichsbote.     The  Braunschweiger  Landes- Zeitung  says : 

"The  announcement  of  an  understanding  between  England 
and  Germany,  the  object  of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  China,  is  a  great  and  certainly  far  from  pleasant 
surprise  for  the  political  world  ;  and  like  the  charge  of  the  chan- 
cellor has  called  forth  very  mixed  feelings  in  Germany,  while  it 
has  not  been  greeted  with  much  joy  abroad.  We  will  not  rush 
into  judgment  rashly,  as  we  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  the 
latest  diplomatic  victory  of  Graf  von  Biilow.  We  will  postpone 
our  final  judgment  until  we  know  more.  At  this  moment  we 
will  do  no  more  than  give  expression  to  the  opinion  which  is 
general  among  all  thoughtful  people. 

"  For  England  and  Germany  to  have  entered  into  a  closer  polit- 
ical alliance  must  surely  be  the  result  of  particular  causes  and 
developments,  for  without  due  and  sufficient  cause  the  German 
Government  would  scarcely  enter  into  an  arrangement  which  is 
not  only  far  from  popular  in  Germany,  but  which  will  also  find 
a  disagreeable  echo  abroad.  What  we  have  to  expect  from  an 
alliance  with  England  Prince  Bismarck  often  made  clear  to  the 
German  nation.  During  his  regime  the  idea  was  broached  that 
there  should  be  a  rapprochement  with  England,  but  this  the 
Prince  always  resisted,  being  of  the  firm  conviction  that  in  any 
such  alliance  England  would  always  be  the  profiting  and  Ger- 
many the  losing  member." 

The  Tdg/iche  Rundschau,  Kolnische  Volks-Zeitung,  Deut- 
sche Tages-Zeitung,  Rheinisch-Westjalichet  papers  of  various 
political  shades,  as  well  as  such  stanch  supporters  of  the  "  Bis- 
marck policy "  as  the  Hamburger  Xachrichten,  object  to  an 
entente  which  may  possibly  confer  obligations  upon  Germany. 
This  anti-English  feeling  is  well  recognized  outside  of  Germany. 
"It  seems  that  the  hated  company  of  England  has  been  fairly 
forced  upon  the  Germans,"  says  the  Amsterdam  Niews  7' an  den 
Dag.  The  Independance  Beige  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as 
follows  : 

Great  Britain  has  tried  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  of  Japan,  and  now  of  the  Triple  Alliance  against  Russia. 
She  is  too  weak  to  act  independently  ;  she  would  now  be  satisfied 
if  she  could  keep  others  from  obtaining  advantages.  On  the 
other  hand,  Germany  has  been  much  disappointed.  The  death 
of  her  ambassador  and  the  appointment  of  v.  Waldersee  did  not 
confer  the  hoped-for  advantages  upon  her,  while  her  military 
exertions  are  eating  up  her  surplus.  Hence  the  Emperor  has 
changed  his  tactics,  and  lonely,  enfeebled,  powerless  England 
has  taken  hold  of  the  chance  to  come  forth  from  her  isolation  and 
make  herself  heard  in  the  general  councils. 

The  Vienna  Fremdenblatt  believes  that  the  agreement  may 
eventually  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  triple  alliance  into  a  quad- 
ruple alliance.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  hopes  it  will  at  least 
assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  trouble.  The  Deutsche 
Zeitung  warns  Germany  that  England  will  know  how  to  close 
in  practise  the  "open  door "  for  which  she  agitates  in  theory. 
The  Russian  papers,  tho  they  do  not  seem  to  fear  that  Germany 
will  assume  a  very  decided  anti-Russian  attitude,  warn  her  that 
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she  has  chosen  the  most  unreliable  of  partners.     The  Rossya 
(St.  Petersburg)  says  ; 

"Theory  and  practise  are  very  different  things  when  dealing 
with  England.  The  English  will  put  locks  on  the 'open  door' 
of  which  they  only  have  the  secret.  To  assist  her  trade,  Ger- 
many should  have  put  herself  in  communication  with  Russia  and 
France.  .  .  .  Graf  v.  Biilow  has  made  a  mistake,  and  he  will  rue 
it  as  every  one  must  rue  it  who  enters  into  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain.  Evidently  the  lessons  of  history  are  forgotten. 
and  the  Anglophile  party  against  which  Bismarck  fought  so 
strenuously  has  been  victorious.  We  fear  Germany  must  make 
good  the  mistake  for  her  own  sake.  It  is  better  to  be  at  war 
with  England  than  to  be  her  ally." 

The  French  papers  generally  regard  the  agreement  as  anti- 
Russian,  and  therefore  rather  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain 
than  of  Germany.  "  The  very  exuberance  of  the  English,  who 
regard  the  agreement  as  a  great  achievement  on  the  part  of  Sal- 
isbury, shows  this,"  says  the  Journal  des  Depots. 

The  American  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  thus 
sketches  American  views : 

"The  Anglo-German  agreement  has  taken  America,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  by  surprise.  The  surprise  is  not  altogether 
agreeable.  Americans  have  lately  been  told  by  the  American 
press  that  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  Chinese 
affairs.  If  that  were  ever  true,  they  now  see  that  it  is  true  no 
longer.  They  have  no  practical  part  in  the  present  agreement. 
They  hasten,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  England  and  Germany, 
in  joining  hands  to  keep  the  'open  door  '  and  prevent  the  parti- 
tion of  China,  are  following  the  American  lead.  They  emphasize 
less  strongly  the  fact  that  the  two  chief  European  powers  now 
combine  to  enforce  a  doctrine  which,  so  far  as  partition  is  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  only  preached,  while,  with  reference  to 
the  'open  door,'  securing  what  Europe  regards  as  doubtful  dip- 
lomatic sanction.  Accordingly,  the  official  who  in  Mr.  Hay's 
absence  speaks  for  the  State  Department  unofficially  describes 
the  ne.v  compact  as  only  a  reaffirmation  of  principles.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  the  United  States  will  promptly  accept 
and  adhere  to  the  Anglo-German  agreement." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   DEMOCRATIZATION   OF   FRANCE. 

THE  French  republic  is  now  thirty  years  old,  and  tho  there 
have  been  many  rumors  of  its  impending  overthrow,  it 
seems  to  be  more  firmly  established  than  ever.  It  has,  more- 
over, been  remarked  that  the  republican  form  of  government 
now  rests  more  and  more  upon  democratic  habits  than  upon  mere 
republican  theories.  A  writer  in  the  National  Zeitung  (Berlin) , 
in  treating  the  subject,  points  out  that  France  is  becoming 
Americanized,  a  fact  which  he  does  not  seem  to  regard  as  an 
unmixed  advantage.     We  summarize  as  follows  : 

The  claim  of  the  French  that  they  lead  in  art  and  industry,  in 
science  and  invention,  mayor  may  not  be  admitted  to  follow  from 
the  success  of  the  Exhibition  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  that  success 
must  reveal  democracy  in  a  favorable  light.  A  simple  unosten- 
tatious man  of  thoroughly  republican  convictions  has  done  the 
honors  with  great  tact,  and  Loubet  has  been  helped  to  preserve 
order  by  a  radical  ministry  with  a  touch  of  Socialism.  Visitors 
to  this  Exhibition  noticed  the  ever-increased  influence  of  democ- 
racy in  Parisian  society,  with  a  certain  roughening  of  manners 
and  habits.  A  nation  can  not  live  thirty  years  under  the  influ- 
ence of  universal  suffrage  without  being  affected  by  it.  Napo- 
leon III.  found  it  easy  to  gather  a  court  around  him,  for  not  only 
was  a  numerous  aristocracy  still  extant,  but  the  nouveau  riche 
was  anxious  to  identify  himself  with  it.  It  was  this  society 
winch  so  long  ruled  Europe  in  culture  and  taste,  despite 
Prance's  political  defeats.  This  society  could  withstand  the 
storms  of  revolutions.  But  modern  French  democracy  is  not 
based  upon  a  revolution  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  introduced  itself 
by  crushing  the  Jacobinism  of  the  Commune.  It  is  popular. 
Underneath  the  kaleidoscopic  unrest  created  by  enemies  of  tin 
republic,  democracy  solidified.  Tin-  French  have  changed  from 
an  aristocratic  into  a  democratic  people.     JJberte  and  EgalitS 


have  become  more  than  mere  names.  In  Merimee's  letters  to 
Panizzi,  in  de  Tocqueville's  political  observations,  the  fear  is 
often  expressed  that  American  habits  would  sooner  or  later  in- 
fluence European  society.  In  France  that  influence  has  grown 
stronger  year  by  year.  The  withdrawal  of  the  classes  possess- 
ing literary  education  from  politics  shows  this.  As  in  the  United 
Suites,  politics  are  left  in  France  to  toadies,  place-hunters,  and 
the  mass  of  "voting  cattle." 

And  now  the  army  is  being  rendered  democratic.  The  cadets 
of  St.  Maixent,  where  non-commissioned  officers  are  educated  to 
become  officers,  will  in  future  not  be  neglected  in  favor  of  the 
gentlemen  from  St.  Cyr.  Formerly  officers  who  wished  to  marry 
had  to  show  that  either  themselves  or  their  brides  possessed  a 
fortune  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  social  duties. 
This  will  bring  the  army  nearer  the  democratic  ideal.  But  it 
may  also  cause  the  upper  classes  to  withdraw  from  military  ser- 
vice as  they  have  withdrawn  from  politics.  The  Clericals,  the 
Nationalists,  the  Royalists,  and  Bonapartists  are  not  strong 
enough  to  stem  the  democratic  tide.  Intellectual  mediocrity  as- 
sists the  democratization  of  French  society,  which  is  dropping 
more  and  more  to  the  American  standard.  —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AUSTRIA'S  TROUBLES. 

'  I  "HE  German  Radical  Party  in  Austria  demands  independ- 
■*■  ent  representation  for  the  provinces  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  German  federation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
next  Reichsrath  will  witness  a  renewal  of  the  battle  of  the  na- 
tionalities in  Austria.  The  Miinchener  Nenesten  Nachrichten 
says : 

"The  German  parties  in  Austria,  who,  during  the  struggles  of 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  united  on  the  common  ground 
of  German  interests,  have  found  their  strength  and  position  im- 
proved. The  leaders  of  the  various  sections  of  the  German 
party — the  German  People's  Party,  the  German  Progressive 
Party,  the  Conservative  German  Party,  and  the  Christian  So- 
cialists— -have  held  a  conference,  and  with  gratifying  unanimity 
have  resolved  henceforth  to  sink  all  minor  differences  and  to 
work  together  for  one  common  object — the  maintenance  and 
development  of  German  interests." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  German  minority  can  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  predominant  position  over  a  Slav  majority  which, 
tho  somewhat  backward  from  causes  over  which  they  had  little 
control,  can  not  be  said  to  stand  in  a  position  of  intellectual  in- 
feriority.     T/ic  Speaker  (London)  says  : 

"The  Germans  are  fighting  for  the  last  remnants  of  an  as- 
cendancy which  some  curious  blight  of  ineffectiveness  and  lassi- 
tude has  caused  them  to  lose.  The  Czechs  feel  within  them  the 
vigor  of  a  young  and  pushing  race  which  can  point  within  the 
last  hundred  years  to  a  most  striking  development  in  industry 
and  politics,  music  and  literature.  The  bitterness  of  the  strug- 
gle between  them  has  led  both  nationalities  into  the  awkward 
habit  of  looking  across  the  border  for  help.  The  Germans  turn 
to  Berlin  whenever  a  fresh  concession  is  granted  to  the  Czechs, 
and  vow  that,  sooner  than  stay  and  be  swamped,  they  would  ex- 
change the  Hapsburgs  for  the  Hohenzollerns  ;  while  the  Czechs 
retaliate  by  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  their 
Russian  brethren." 

The  Government  is  in  a  very  difficult  position.  If  the  parties 
begin  to  quarrel  in  the  new  Parliament  as  in  the  old,  no  legisla- 
tive work  can  be  done  ;  yet  almost  any  combination  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  continuance  of  obstruction.  The  Pester  Lloyd 
(Budapest)  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows: 

The  Government  will  endeavor  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  regu- 
lation of  the  language  question  ;  but  the  matter  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  so  that  the  Reichsrath  finds  time 
to  discuss  the  budget  and  other  important  financial  and  econom- 
ical matters.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  a  majority. 
If  the  old  Slav  and  Clerical  majority  is  restored,  the  German 
Progressives  are  at  once  put  on  the  defensive.  But  if  the  Ger- 
mans combine,  the  Czechs  will  be  equally  restive. 
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The  situation  is  not  improved  by  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican. 
Austria-Hungary  has  always  been  a  Roman  Catholic  strong- 
hold; but  the  evident  intention  of  the  church  to  support  the 
more  manageable  Slavs  against  the  progressive  Germans  and 
Magyars  causes  large  numbers  to  turn  against  the  church.  It 
has  aroused  exceptional  dissatisfaction  that  the  Pope  received 
the  Croatian  bishops  Stadler  and  Strassmayer,  both  open 
advocates  of  Croatian  independence,  with  "dem- 
onstrative friendliness."  The  Berlin  Post  re- 
marks to  this : 

"  Austria-Hungary  is  probably  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  the  Catholic  Church  still  holds  a 
privileged  position,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  find 
her  abusing  it.  Yet  it  seems  strange  that  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Vatican  should  prevail  upon  the  Pope 
to  demonstrate  against  the  Hungarian  state  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  is  also  Apostolic  King 
of  Hungary.  It  is  all  the  more  strange  if  we  re- 
member that  Rome  had  been  warned  from  Vienna." 

Some  Russian  papers  assert  that  the  church 
really  cares  little  for  nationalities,  but  is  not  pleased 
with  strong  governments.  The  same  church  which 
agitates  among  the  Poles  against  the  Russian 
Slavs,  it  is  charged,  assists  the  Hungarian  Slavs 
against  the  Magyars.  It  is  rumored  that  Aus- 
tria will  replace  Count  Revertena,  the  present 
Austrian  ambassador  at  the  Vatican,  who  is  very 
much  influenced  by  the  church,  with  a  stronger  man.  —  Trans 
lations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


off  from  the  water.     Some  Europeans  have  reached  the  boats, 
but  the  Chinese  swim  after  them  and  kill  them. 

"  The  best  is,  however,  a  naval  battle.  A  number  of  torpedoes, 
looking  suspiciously  like  bedbugs,  are  drifting  toward  the  bat- 
tle-ships. One  exceptionally  brave  Chinaman  swims  off  to  the 
fleet,  attacking  an  ironclad  with  a  huge  knife.  Near  by  a  bat- 
tle-ship is  blown  up.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  show  little 
mercy  to  the  prisoners  even  in  these  pictures.     These  unfortu. 


CHINESE   WAR    PICTURES. 

IN  Europe  and  America  the  impression  prevails  that  the  Chi- 
nese came  off  "second  best"  in  their  encounters  with  the 
European  troops.  But  the  Chinese  know  better.  They  are  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  any  fact  may  be  denied  out  of 
existence,  and  it  is  especially  the  Chinese  cartoonist  whose  ser- 
vices are  employed  to  "save  face  "  by  informing  the  unthinking 
masses  that  China's  troops  were  universally  successful.  The 
Kolnische   Zeitung    (Cologne)    gives   some   descriptions  of  the 


TUNG-FU-SIANG  RECAPTURES  TIENTSIN. 

nates  are  brought  before  the  doughty  Tung-fuh-Siang  in  chains, 
and  after  a  short  trial  they  are  despatched.  Such  prints  are  by 
no  means  rare  ;  they  are  circulated  among  the  common  people  by 
thousands,  and  the  truth  is  thus,  for  a  time  at  least,  hidden  from 
the  masses,  who  not  only  believe  that  the  most  brilliant  deeds 
have  been  performed,  but  that  the  hated  ' foreign  devils'  have 
been  annihilated  when  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Chinese 
braves." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHURCH    AND   STATE   IN   ITALY. 

MR.  RICHARD  BAGOT,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  whose 
opinions  upon  church  matters  we  have  frequently  quoted, 
believes  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  present  ills  in  Italy  may 
be  removed  is  by  a  peace  between  the  Government 
and  the  Vatican,  which,  he  says,  can  come  only 
through  the  elimination  of  what  he  calls  the  evils 
of  "Curialism."  Mr.  Bagut's  view  of  the  relations 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  to  the  church  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  clerical  Roman  Catholic  writers 
whom  we  recently  quoted  (The  Literary  Digest, 
September  22).  He  does  not  accept  the  notion 
that  the  Pope  is  a  "prisoner"  in  the  Vatican. 
Upon  this  point  he  says  (in  T he  National  Review, 


tung-fu-siang  executes  the 


'FOREIGN   DEVILS' 
EMPEROR. 


WHO   REBELLED  AGAINST  THE 


prints   which   are   circulated  among  the  people, 
follows  : 


We  quote  as 


"There  is  the  supposed  recapture  of  Tien-Tsin  by  General 
Tung-fuh-Siang.  A  mine  explodes  with  tremendous  force,  and 
the  severed  limbs  of  the  unfortunate  '  foreign  devils  '  are  decor- 
ating the  air.  The  road  to  the  sea  is  full  of  flying  Europeans, 
who  are  mercilessly  slaughtered  by  the  Chinese,  and  who  are  cut 


October)  : 

"An  individual  who  is  guaranteed  the  position 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  a  monarch  ;  who  is 
free  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors  to  and  from 
foreign  powers;  who  is  able  to  celebrate  his  fre- 
quent jubilees  without  interference  from  —  nay. 
with  the  cordial  and  respectful  assistance  of  the 
authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  capital  ; 
who,  were  he  to  issue  forth  from  the  Vatican  into 
the  Roman  streets  at  any  moment,  would  be  accord- 
ed the  honors  due  to  a  crowned  head — this  individ- 
ual can  not  reasonably  be  designated  as  other  than  a  free  and  in- 
dependent sovereign.  And  this  sovereign  does  more  than  reign  ; 
he  governs.  It  is  his  government,  and  not  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Italy,  which  is  the  opponent  of  the  Italian  state;  and  it  is  the 
Roman  Curia,  and  not  the  Roman  Church,  which  the  large  ma- 
jority of  Italians  regard  as  an  enemy  in  their  midst,  ever  plot- 
ting to  destroy  their  hard-won  existence  as  a  nation.  We  should 
never  forget  that  Italy  is  a  Catholic  country,  and  Catholic  she 
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will  remain,  notwithstanding  the  ill-judged  and  abortive  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  certain  Protestant  bodies  to  win  her  people 
to  Protestantism.  The  Roman  Church  is  the  residuary  legatee 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Italy 
is  the  Christianized  form  of  the  paganism  of  old  Rome  with  its 
infusion  of  Gra?co-Egyptian  mysticism.  The  indomitable  spirit 
of  conquest  inherent  in  the  Roman  Caesar  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  Roman  Pontiff  of  to-day.  The  desire  to  subjugate  the  terri- 
tories of  men  has  but  given  place  to  the  determination  to  subju- 
gate their  minds  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  power  both  empire  and 
church  have  contributed  to  their  own  corruption  and  decay." 

There  is  no  government  in  Europe,  thinks  Mr.  Bagot,  that  is 
confronted  with  so  intricate  a  social  problem  as  that  of  Italy  : 
"The  maintenance  and  safeguarding  of  an  institution  the  gov- 
erning body  of  which  is  professedly  inimical  to  the  state  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  but  doubtful  policy,"  and  yet,  says 
the  writer,  this  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  civil  power  unless  the 
forces  opposed  to  all  government  sweep  away  all  vestiges  of  law 
in  Italy.  The  average  Italian  of  the  lower  classes,  he  says,  is 
strikingly  destitute  of  any  sense  of  responsibility,  and  "shifts  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  saints  and  the  local  Madonna  the  responsi- 
bility which  his  prototype  in  Northern  lands  would  tacitly  recog- 
nize as  belonging  to  himself  alone,  and  for  which  he  would  con- 
sider himself  as  answerable,  not  to  priests  and  imaginary  celes- 
tial powers,  but  to  his  Maker  only  "  : 

"In  Southern  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial undertakings  are  frequently  left  to  the  management  of 
the  village  deity — for  such  the  particular  saint  or  Madonna  of  the 
district  practically  is — and  individual  action  is  considered  to  be 
superfluous,  if  not  impious.  If  the  undertaking  succeeds,  money 
and  gifts  are  lavished  upon  the  propitious  deity.  If  it  fails,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  the  effigy  of  the  saint  or  the  Madonna 
is  cursed  and  reviled,  and  sometimes  even  subjected  to  punish- 
ment and  disgrace  by  being  hurled  into  the  sea,  or  kicked  into  a 
well.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  if,  with  such  traditions  as 
these,  there  should  be  a  large  element  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Italian  people  to  whom  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  the  power  of  self-restraint  resulting  from  it  are  things  un- 
known." 

Yet  Mr.  Bagot  believes  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — freed 
from  "Curialism  " — is  the  only  church  that  the  Italian  people 
will  ever  accept,  and  that  its  restraining  influence  is  necessary 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  "  It  is  this,  he  says, 
"the  spiritual  Catholicism  of  the  church,  not  the  political  Cath- 
olicism of  the  Curia,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
the  moderate  and  thinking  men  of  all  parties  and  classes  recog- 
nize as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  Italy."  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Bagot  accuses  the  Curia  of  deliberately  encouraging  political  and 
social  disorder  in  Italy  with  the  view  of  ultimately  regaining  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  after  the  reign  of  anarchy  which 
would  ensue.  When  this  anarchy  has  beeh  inaugurated,  he 
says,  "the  Vatican,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  civilization, 
will  appeal  to  the  foreign  powers  to  step  in  and  rescue  Italy  from 
the  revolution  and  bloodshed  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  Curia 
has  worked  its  hardest  to  bring  about."  Altho  there  is  "no  sov- 
ereign house  in  Europe  more  devotedly  attached  to  the  Catholic 
religion  than  the  house  of  Savoy, "  yet  the  Curia,  he  asserts, 
only  reluctantly  allowed  religious  rites  to  be  said  over  the  dead 
Humbert,  and  the  ultramontane  element  in  the  Vatican  soon 
drew  back,  alarmed  lest  a  lasting  peace  between  the  royal  fam- 
ily and  church  should  result.  The  permission  already  granted 
to  use  Mar^herita's  prayer  for  her  dead  husband  was  revoked. 
"The  heartless  insult  flung  at  this  noble  and  generous-minded 
lady  across  the  bleeding  corpse  of  her  murdered  husband  has 
evoked  an  outburst  of  indignation  in  every  civilized  country." 

Still,  Mr.  Bagot  believes  that  the  state,  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
exist,  must  not  "encourage  anti-Catholicism  for  the  sake  of 
avenging  itself  on  the  Curia  "  : 

"The  imperative  necessity  for  reconciliation  with  the  church 


becomes  every  day  more  apparent.  The  lower  clergy  must  be 
made  to  leel  that  the  state,  and  not  the  Roman  Curia,  is  the  true 
champion  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Italy.  Anti-clericalism  must 
be  limited  to  its  legitimate  scope  of  anti-Vaticanism.  The  Cath- 
olic religion  must  be  upheld  in  the  national  schools  and  educa- 
tional establishments,  and  not  ignored,  or  condemned  as  anti- 
patriotic,  by  professors  who  are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  great  enemy  of  their  country  by 
robbing  the  youth  of  Italy  of  their  faith. 

"The  task  before  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  difficult  that  ever  confronted  a  monarch,  but  there  is 
steadily  growing  in  Italy  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
the  Roman  Church  and  the  political  cabal  of  courtiers  and  finan- 
ciers which  for  years  has  succeeded  in  paralyzing  her  legitimate 
action.  The  king  himself  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
days,  given  a  proof  of  his  determination  not  to  encourage  anti- 
clerical agitation  in  his  dominions  by  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  those  who  hoped  that  he  would  come  to  Rome  for  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  transformation  of  the  Papal 
city  into  the  capital  of  Italy.  No  more  dignified  rejoinder  to  the 
outrage  recently  leveled  by  the  Vatican  at  the  house  of  Savoy 
could  have  been  made  by  its  present  representative. 

"By  the  church,  also,  the  evils  of  Curialism  are  becoming 
daily  more  recognized,  and  recent  events  have  assuredly  brought 
them  into  greater  prominence.  The  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Curia  which  the  Mivart  episode  demonstrated  as  exist- 
ing in  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  has  made  its  echo  heard 
even  within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  and  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  growth  of  Vaticanism  may  in  the  near  future  be  consid- 
erably modified.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  next  con- 
clave may  be  guided  in  its  choice  of  a  successor  to  Leo  XIII.  by 
a  purer  and  more  beneficent  spirit  than  the  traditional  '  Holy 
Ghost '  of  Curialism  "? 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 

The  Literary  Digest  and  Its  Critics. 

We  are  still  the  recipients  of  occasional  letters  protesting'  against  the 
"bias"  shown  in  our  columns  against  this  or  that  party,  church,  or  cause. 
Such  criticisms  are,  of  course,  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  journal  conducted 
as  The  Litekary  Digest  is  conducted.  Most  of  the  criticism  that  comes 
to  us  (surprisingly  small  in  amount)  is  due  to  the  persistent  notion  that 
whatever  is  printed  in  our  columns  must  be  approved  by  us  and  is  printed 
for  that  reason,  and  as  a  result  we  are  continually  held  responsible  for  the 
most  contradictory  views.  For  instance,  here  is  a  letter  from  St.  Coletta's 
Convent,  Jefferson,  Wis.,  in  which  the  writer  takes  us  to  task  for  our  sup- 
posed hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     He  writes  : 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest  : 

As  my  subscription  to  The  Digest  expires  in  the  near  future,  I  inform 
you  that  1  will  not  renew  it.  The  manner  in  which  you  allow  your  religious 
department  c/The  Digest  to  be  run  by  a. bigoted  ignoramus  (on  Cath61ic 
subjects)  induces  me  to  do  so. 

My  idea  concerning  your  paper  was,  that  you  value  truth  higher  than 
sensational  and  false  articles  of  news.  The  least  that  can  be  expected  from 
The  Digest  is:  "ut  Veritas  in  omnibus  appareat." 

Whenever  you  will  adopt  a  fairer  course  I  will  become  a  subscriber  once 
more. 

To  balance  things  up,  we  find  the  following  from  a  Presbyterian  paper, 
published  in  New  Orleans  : 

"The  Literary  Digest  is  truckling  to  Rome,  possibly  with  a  view  of 
increasing  its  subscription,  or  more  probably  because  its  editor  is  a  Ro- 
manist in  disguise.  As  'eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  '  it  is  well 
that  our  people  should  know  who,  in  our  own  camp,  are  aiding  and  abetting' 
the  enemy." 

The  South  African  war  is  another  subject  on  which  we  have  shown  the 
"cloven  hoof."    A  letter  from  a  preacher  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  writes: 

"Gentlemen:  Referring  to  your  recent  offer  of  Till':  LITERARY  DIGEST, 
which  is  very  tempting,  I  can  not  accept  the  same  on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing reason  :  you  favored  Great  Britain  on  its  gold-greed  war  on  the 
poor  Boers  of  South  Africa.  If  you  will,  for  the  sake  of  disposing  of  your 
products  in  England,  favor  such  an  unjust  war  as  the  Boer  war  is,  you 
need  never  send  me  any  more  of  your  offers  " 

Axii  from  Ontario  we  get  a  letter  showing  equally  profound  dissatisfac- 
tion for  a  directly  opposite  reason  ■ 

"My  reason  for  refusing  to  continue  my  subscription  for  your  paper  is 
tin-  biased  and  prejudiced  manner  in  which  your  selections  were  made  of 
articles  on  the  South  African  war.  You  have  shown  your  pro-Boer  feeling 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  trust  that  all  British  subjects,  who  were  sub- 
scribers to  your  LITERARY  DlGESI  and  your  other  publications,  will  cease 
to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  them.  I  for  one  will  <  <m  tainly  have  no 
more  to  do  with  any  of  your  works  " 

The   great   fascination  of  editorial  work    is  that   one   never  knows  just 

what  is  coming  next. 
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Suits 
and    GloakSo 


^o. 


WE  have  just  received 
from  abroad 
some  exquisite  designs  in 
tailor-made  suits  and 
cloaks  for  Winter  wear. 
They  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced styles  that  have 
yet  been  produced,  and 
we  have  illustrated  them 
in  a  Supplement  to  our 
new  Winter  Catalogue. 
We  have  also  added  many 
new  Winter  fabrics  to 
our  line. 

To  t  he  lady  who  wishes 
to  dress  well  at  moderate 
cost,  we  will  mail  free 
this  attractive  Winter 
Catalogue  and  Supple- 
ment, together  with  a  full 
line  of  samples  of  the 
materials  from  which  we 
make  these  garments. 
These  new  styles  and 
fabrics  are  the  very  latest 
that  have  been  produced 
andareshown  by  no  other 
firm.  Our  prices  this 
sason  are  lenver  than 
e- er  b<foi e.  Our  Cata- 
logue illustrates: 


Exquisite    1'a  i  I  or  - 
made   Costumes,   $8  up. 
Tailor-mad  i-  Gowns,  lined  throughout  with 

flue  quality  tuft'eta  sill:,  .$15  up. 
Visiting  and  Church  Dresses  at  very  mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive  designs  in  .Tuckets,  lined  through- 
out, $7  tip. 

New  French  SUirts,  $4  up. 

Golf  Capes,  Newmarkets,  Rainy-Day  Suits 
awl  Shirts  and  Pedestrian  Suits  and 
Shirts  mnde  of  double-face  materials. 

We  keep  no  ready-made  goods,  but  make  every 
garment  to  order,  thus  insuring  the  perfection  of  fit 
and  finish.  We  pay  express  charges  every- 
where. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  ;  you  will 
get  them  free  by  return  mail.  Be  sure  to  say 
whether  you  wish  samples  for  suits  or  for  cloaks, 
and  we  will  then  be  able  to  send  you  a  full  line  of 
exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK   COMPANY, 

119  and  i2i  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Patent    Applied    For. 


THE 
FAIRY 
BUST 
FORM 


A  new  radical  de- 
parture in  shape 
and  construciion 
from  any  Bust 
Pad  heretofore 
made. 

Combining  fea- 
tures of  dainti- 
ness and  the  best 
ideas  of  a  shape- 
ly and  hygienic 
form. 

Admits  of  ab- 
solute freedom  of 
motion.  Ask 
your  dealer  for 
them  or  send  a 
50c.  money  order 
to  the  manufac- 
turers. 

WRIGHT  &  CO., 

630  Clinton  St, 
llolioken.  I.  J. 


Rich  Cut  Glass 

Direct  from  factory  to  consumer, 
saving  all  intermediate  profits. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Brilliant  Cut  Glass  Co.,      42  Murray  St.,  N .  Y. 


FOREIGN    POSSIBILITIES    OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Vice  and  Acting  Consul-General  Hanauer,  al 
Frankfort,  September  6,  1900,  says  : 

In  musical  instruments,  such  as  accordions, 
violins,  guitars,  zithers,  trumpets,  clarinets,  etc. 
mot  including  pianos  and  organs  or  orchestrions), 
the  exports  from  Germany  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amounted 
to  6,838,000  marks  (about  $1,750,000)  in  value,  and 
exceeded  those  shipped  aboard  in  the  same  period 
of  1899  by  12. 7  per  cent.  Of  these,  England  took 
16  per  cent.;  Austria-Hungary,  5.9  per  cent  ; 
Russia,  5.7  per  cent.;  France,  5.2  per  cent.;  Aus- 
tralia, 3.3  per  cent ;  Argentina,  2.2  percent  ;  Brazil, 
1.9  per  cent.,  etc. 

Under  date  of  September  4,  Mr.  Hanauer  re- 
port : 

A  German  technical  paper  says  that  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  inundate  the  German  market 
with  American  pianos,  as  has  been  done  with 
melodeons,  organs,  and  bicycles.  A  prominent 
maker  of  pianos  who  was  at  the  Chicago  exhibi- 
tion predicted  this  result  six  years  ago.  The 
paper  adds  that  the  new  German  customs  tariff 
should  guard  against  this  danger. 


Consul  McCook  writes  from  Dawson  City  July 
16,  1900  : 

Dawson  appears  to  be  starting  in  on  a  new  era 
of  prosperity.  Warehouses  and  wharves  are  be- 
ing built ;  a  new  steamship  company,  with  three 
good  vessels,  started  to  do  business  this  month  ;  a 
new  post-office  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  esti- 
mates are  in  for  a  new  court-house  and  a  new 
gold  commissioner's  office,  as  well  as  for  an  ex- 
ecutive building  for  the  commissioner  of  the 
Yukon  Territory. 

Three  cases  of  smallpox  have  developed  lately  ; 
all  have  been  isolated,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  is 
exercised  by  health  officers. 

The  local  council,  in  order  to  raise  a  sum  of 
about  $100,000  per  annum,  has  had  property,  etc., 
liable  to  taxation  in  Dawson  assessed  as  follows  : 
Land,  Si  007,330;  improvements,  $1,487,580;  volume 
of  business,  $9,392,800  ;  incomes,  $1,448,100;  total, 
$13,435,810.  Mining  machinery  keeps  coming  in 
large  quantities ;  working  by  machinery  pays 
well  to  any  who  have  the  monej-  to  invest. 

The  Tanana  mining  district  of  Alaska  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  prominence;  the  country  is 
rich,  but  difficult  of  access.  Mosquitoes  are  said 
to  be  very  bad  on  the  trail  ;  some  persons  who 
returned  therefrom  to  Dawson  were  so  badly 
marked  that  the  medical  authorities  detained 
them,  their  appearance  suggesting  smallpox. 
The  Tanana  gold  district  is  of  immense  area  ;  I 
look  for  a  stampede  next  winter  to  these  fields,  as 
in  the  winter  one  can  travel  so  much  faster  and 
carry  larger  quantities  of  supplies  over  the  ice 
and  snow  by  dog-  or  horse-sleds. 


Consul  Marshal  Halstead  writes  from  Birming-  . 

ham,  August  10,  1900  : 

Under  the  caption  "An  anecdote  and  a  moral," 
Sells's  Commercial  Intelligence  condenses  in  the 
following  shape  a  London  Daily  Chronicle  funny 
story  "showing  how  a  firm  of.  British  merchants 
were  beaten  by  foreigners  in  consequence  of  sup- 
plying a  superior  article  "  : 

"A  prominent  firm  of  London  clock  manufac- 
turers recently  discovered  that  a  rival  German 
company  were  doinga  large  trade  in  cheap  clocks 
which  were  sent  out  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
Africa.  They  got  hold  of  a  sample  and,  finding 
that  there  was  a  heavy  profit  on  the  sale,  invested 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  making  a  better  article, 
thousands  of  which  were  shipped  to  the  same 
market,  Sales  were  verv  slow,  while  the  inferior 
German  production  sold  freely.  Finally  the  ex- 
planation came.  Savages  like'noise.  The  clocks 
made  by  the  original  exporters  had  a  particularly- 
loud  and  aggressive  tick.  Their  imitators  made  a 
better  clock  ;  but  it  was  almost  noiseless,  and  the 
savages  would  have  none  of  it.  The  remedy  was 
simple.  The  next  shipload  that  was  despatched 
by  the  English  firm  were  of  vile  construcn  n,  but 
ticked  loud  enough  to  wake  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
and  the  natives  were  delighted.  Thus  was  virtue 
unrewarded,  while  astuteness  was  loaded  with 
good  things." 
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PERSONALS. 

A  Correction.  — In  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  of 
October  27,  the  personal  item,  "A  Tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War,"  is  told  as  if  it  had  an  historic  basis, 
nut  this  isdenied  by  Kate  Furman  (Sumter,  S  C), 
who  writes  us  : 

"  N'o  such  incident  as  the  one  related  has  oc- 
curred in  the  well-known  Pickens  family,  and  the 
heartbroken  Le  Rochelle  seems  to  have  had  no  ex- 
istence outside  of  this  narrative.  The  city  of  Co- 
lumbia was  not  shelled  by  the  Northern  army, 
and  at  that  time  had  no  governor's  mansion. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  The  Ladies'1  Home  Jour- 
nal admits  that  her  authority  for  the  story  was  a 
newspaper  clipping,  and  naively  adds  that  she  in- 
tended it  to  be  taken  as  a  romance,  not  history." 


The  Dramatic  Art  of  Sarah  Siddons  —  There 
are  many  pleasing  anecdotes  which  group  them- 
selves about  Sarah  Siddons,  the  classic  English 
actress.  The  intensity  of  her  interpretations  of- 
ten resulted  in  peculiar  effects  upon  those  around 
her.  Once,  after  the  performance  of  "Macbeth," 
writes  Edward  Robins  in  his  new  book  "Twelve 
Great  Actresses,"  shut  out  from  the  applause  of 
the  house,  Mrs.  Siddons  sat  in  her  dressing-room 
divesting  herself  of  her  stage  costume  : 

"She  repeated  the  line,  '  Here's  the  smell  of  blood 
still  !  '  There  was  so  much  of  nature  in  her  voice 
and  look  that  her  maid  cried:  '  Dear  me,  ma'am, 
how  very  hysterical  you  are  to-night.  I  protest 
and  vow,  ma'am,  it  was  not  blood,  but  rose-pink 
and  water,  for  I  saw  the  property-man  mix  it  with 
my  own  eyes.'  " 

Mr.  Robins  relates  that  Thomas  Campbell  tells 
of  the  effect  of  Mrs.  Siddons'sacting  upon  the  man 
who  played  the  part  of  the  Surveyor  in  "  Henry 
VIII." 

After  the  Queen's  rebuke,  "You  were  the  Duke's 
surveyor,  and  lost  your  office  on  the  complaint  o' 
the  tenants,"  the  actor  rushing  off  the  stage,  a 
companion  noticed  that  he  was  perspiring  with 
emotion. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? '  the  observant 
actor  asked. 

"  '  The  matter, '  cried  the  Surveyor.  '  That  wom- 
an played  as  if  the  thing  were  in  earnest.  She 
looked  on  me  so  through  and  through  with  her 
black  eyes  that  I  would  not  for  the  world  meet 
her  on  the  stage  again  ! '  " 

Mr.  Robins  again  writes  : 

"It  was  Young  who  had  such  a  curious  experi- 
ence with  Mrs.  Siddons  on  the  Edinburgh  stage. 
She  so  electrified  him,  in  a  scene  wherein  the  two 
■were  acting,  by  her  representation  of  piercing 
grief,  that  he  could  not  say  his  lines.  The  pause 
lasted  long  enough  for  the  prompter  to  repeat 
Young's  speech  several  times.  Finally  Siddons 
came  up  to  the  mute,  and,  placing  the  tips  of  her 
icy  fingers  on  his  shoulders,  whispered  compo- 
sedly :  'Mr.  Young,  recollect  yourself.'  This 
cleared  the  situation." 

This  tragic  power  entered  also  into  her  every- 
day speech.     Mr.  Robins  says  : 

"We  all  recall  the  story  of  her  purchase  of  a 
piece  of  calico  'Will  it  wash?'  she  inquired  of 
the  shopman  in  so  thrilling  a  voice  that  he  started 
back,  frightened  by  her  vehemence." 


Kovultit-N  and  the  Weed  —The  following  in- 
teresting anecdotes  concerning  royalty,  taken 
from  the  London  Westminster  Gazette,  show  that 
they,  too,  in  some  respects  are  like  ordinary  peo- 
ple : 

"There  are  some  interesting  particulars  in  this 
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week's  Gem  concerning  royalties  and  smoking. 
The  Queen  of  Italy,  we  are  told,  once  said  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  :  '  I  can  overlook  many  faults  in 
a  man,  and  make  many  allowances  for  his  short- 
comings. One  fault,  however,  1  can  not  overlook, 
and  that  is— his  not  smoking.  When  my  husband 
the  king  is  annoyed  I  give  him  his  pipe  ;  when  he 
is  good-tempered  I  give  him  a  cigarette  ;  when  I 
want  him  to  do  something  very  particular  for  me 
I  give  him  a  cigar.  With  a  pipe  I  can  console 
him  ;  with  a  cigarette  I  can  delight  him  ;  but  with 
a  cigar  I  can  lead  him  anyhow  and  anywhere.' 

"The  German  Emperor  confessed  recently  that 
of  all  his  habits  smoking  had  the  greatest  hold 
over  him.  'When  I  am  not  asleep  I  am  smoking 
—and  when  I  am  asleep  I  often  dream  of  the  '  sub- 
tle poison.'  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  sent  me  a  few 
months  ago  a  present  of  a  hundred  boxes  of  his 
choice  cigarettes.  These  are  the  boxes.'  (His 
Majesty  pointed  toward  a  row  of  delicately  'got 
up'  tins.)  'But  the  cigarettes  are  not  in  them  ; 
they  have  ended,  like  Mr.  Kruger's  promises,  'in 
smoke.' ' 

"The  Duke  of  York  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
great  cigarette-smoker.  He  once  said  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia  :  '  A  short  time  ago  I  had  an  idea 
that  cigarettes  were  bad  for  me,  so  I  determined 
to  limit  myself  to  five  smokes  a  day.  The  first 
day  I  managed  to  exist  on  the  number  I  had  de- 
termined upon  smoking.  The  second  day  I 
smoked  all  five  before  lunch,  and  felt  very  miser- 
able during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  third  day 
I  smoked  the  five  judiciously,  but  still  felt  a  great 
'wanting.'  The  fourth  day  I  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer,  and  so  smoked  fifteen  cigarettes  to 
make  up  for  my  self-denial  during  the  other 
days.' 

"The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  being  asked  by  a 
fair  lady  whether  he  approved  of  smoking, 
wittily  answered:  'Madam,  two  things  I  shall 
never  part  with — my  honor  and  my  tobacco 
pouch  ! '  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  always  enjoyed 
his  smoke.  '  Many  years  ago,'  said  the  Prince  re- 
cently to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  '  I  commenced 
smoking.  I  have  smoked  ever  since  ;  and  I  ex- 
pect I  shall  keep  on  smoking.'" 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

What  Said  the  Wind  ? 

{Her  thought.) 
The  wind  is  waving  all  the  trees, 

They  whisper  in  the  sun  ; 
And  ever  through  the  sweet  warm  grass 

The  wayward  shadows  run. 
Oh,  turn  you  here,  or  turn  you  there, 

The  thought  will  not  away — 
That  love  comes  as  the  wind  comes, 

And  none  may  say  it  nay. 

(His  t/wught.) 
The  wind  is  scattering  the  leaves, 

The  clouds  rush  up  the  sky  ; 
The  vagrant  snow-flakes  find  no  rest, 

But  whirl  and  toss  and  fly. 
And  still  thought  wanders  with  the  wind, 
Returning  but  to  say  : 
"Oh,  love  goes  as  the  wind  blows. 
And  none  may  bid  it  stay." 
— ALDIS  Duxhar,  in  Ainslee' s Magazine 

(November!. 


X  Coquette. 

The  sky  coquetted  with  the  earth  ; 

She  made  a  dark  cloud  pout, 
And  burst  in  angry  tears  of  rain 

That  blurred  her  blue  eyes  out. 

And  then  relented,  bit  by  bit, 

Till  sudden,  of  her  grace, 
Threw  him  a  happy  kiss  of  sun 
And  laughed  down  in  his  face. 
— Theodosia  Garrison,  in  Truth  (November). 
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student,  the  professional  man,  the  busy  merchant,  the  public 
speaker,  the  schoolboy  or  girl.  It  has  been  officially  adopted 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia. 

"  We  find  the  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA  invaluable  as  a  constant  and  daily 
reference."— CHAN.  \\.  BEUIBB,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Albany ,N.Y. 

IT  IS  A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.    17  ROYAL  VOLUMES. 

The  whole  set  delivered  at  once  on  small  monthly 
payments.       Write   for    terms    and    sample    pages. 

DODD,  MEAD  <a  CO.,  Publishers,   NEW   YORK-CHICAGO. 


COVERS 

THE  FIELD 

Biography 
Geography 
Natural  History 
Astronomy 
Electricity 
Chemistry 
Medical  Science 
Politics,  History 
Music,  Art 
Botany 
Geology 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
Religion 
Races,  Nations 
Economics 
Law,  Sports 
etc.,  etc. 


Beacon    Lights    of   History. 

No  other  snch  condensed  yet  picturesque  and  readable  account  of  the  great 
civiliz  uk   auencn s    of   the    world    exist   as    these    voluiues   offer. 

Send     for    Description,     Opinions,     and     Terms,     to 


for    Description,     Opinions, 
FORDS,     HOWARD    &.     HULBERT,      -       -     47    E 


Terms, 

10th    Street,    NEW    YORK. 
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Queen  Kitchen  Cabinet 

and  Up  A  labor-saving 
device  that's  worth  three 
closets.  Saves  steps  time 
and  money.  A  con- 
venient place  for  all 
baking-utensils,  cereal 
products,  spices,  table 
linens,  etc.  The  Queen 
Cabinet  is  an  ornament 
to  any  house.  Made  of 
hardwood,  antique  fin- 
ish. Fitted  with  casters, 
and  easy  to  move  about. 
Six  styles.  $4.90  to 
$1 1.40.  The  ideal  wed- 
ding, birthday,  and 

Holiday  Gift. 

Used    and    recom- 

I     mended  by  famous 

American     cooks. 

Money  refunded  if  not 

satisfied.     Descriptive 

catalogue     "  R,"     of 

other    useful    household 

articles.  Free. 

Write  io  day. 

QUEEN  CABINET  CO.,  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Racine  Baths 

Turkish,  Vapor  and  Medical 


A  Racine  folding  bath 
cabinet  means  a  Turkish 
bath  room  at  home.  It  is 
a  6trong,  double-walled 
room  rubber-coated  in- 
side and  outside  and  fit* 
ted  with  a  door.  Loosen 
two  braces  and  tip  it,  and 
it  folds  like  a  screen  into 
a  6-inch  space. 

Liglit  the  h  ater,  close 
the  door,  and  in  three 
minutes  the  bath  is 
ready.  The  heat  is  main* 
tainedatl50degrees.  For 
a  vaporbath,  pour  a  pint 
of  water  into  the  vapor- 
izer. For  a  medical  bath, 
put  the  proper  drugs  into  the  water.  We  furnish  thirty- 
five  prescriptions.  The  baths  cost  but  three  cents  each. 
A  face  steamer,  with  breathing  tube,  goes  on  top. 

The  bath  opens  five  million  pores,  cleansing  the  skin, 
purifying  the  blood,  curing  rheumatism,  nervousness, 
sleeplessness  and  all  blood  diseases.  Stops  a  cold  in  a 
minute.  Keeps  mind  and  body  up  to  the  highest  vigor. 
PATENTED. — V'e  control,  by  patents,  the  four  es- 
sential features  in  bath  cabinets,  without  which  no  cab- 
inet can  he  satisfactory. 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL.— We  sell  on  approval,  guar- 
anteeing that  the  Racine  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  bath 
cabinets.  Return  at  our  expense,  if  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  get  your  money  back.  Prices  $5  up,  freight 
or  express  prepaid;  heater,  vaporizer  and  face-steaming 
attachment  included.  Not  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents. 
All  d.scounts  goto  the  user.     Write  to-day  for  catalogue. 

Racine  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,    Box  X,     Racine,  Wis. 


A  WONDERFUL  LIGHT. 


Cost  for  service  i-ii  as 
much  as  eras,  yet  a  pleas- 
anter,  brighter  light,  ioo 
candle  power  20  hours 
costs  3C  Fine  print  read 
45  feet  away.  No  odor,  no 
smoke,  no  alcohol  torch, 
never  out  of  order,  light, 
portable.  Every  style  in 
double  and  single  burners 
from  $2.75  up.  Handsome 
designs  in  copper  oxide, 
polished  brass  and  nickel. 
Lighted  instantly  with 
one  match.  We  have  imi- 
tators—ask for  the  "Can- 
ton."  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue  c 
CANTON  INCANDESCENT 
LIGHT  CO.  ::  Canton,  Ohio. 


CANTON 

Incandescent 

Gasoline 

Lamps. 

Lighted  with 

ONE  MATCH. 


Turn  on  thelignt.'* 


IT  GOES  BANG/ 


A  perfect  burglar  alarm  and  win- 
dow fastener.  Never  out  of  or- 
der. Perfectly  simple  and  safe. 
No    trouble.       Trifling    expense. 

Cooley's  Universal 

BURGLAR  ALARM  and 
WINDOW  LOCK. 

If  your  destef  does  n  i  keepthem, 
we  will  mall  sample  alarm  al 

sample  |>rii  ■■  (,(  101  .    Writ'-  f'.r  circular. 

COOLEV  SPECIALTY  CO. 


438  Asylum 


H.irtfnrr1.  Conn. 


KLIPS 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Litekaky  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 
Twelve  (ireat  Actors 


Write  tor  price  list. 
II    II    Ballard,  :«?,  I'ittsfleld,  Mass. 


Twelve  Great  Actresses, --Edward  Robins-    <G- 

P.  Putnam's  Sons,  S5.00.) 

Cunning  Murrell.— Arthur  Morrison.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

A  Little  Tour  in  France. — Henry  James.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $3.00.) 

Hannah  More. — Marion  Harland.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $1.50.) 

John  Knox. — Marion  Harland.  ((;  p  p-utnam's 
Sons,  $1.50.) 

Under  the  Great  [Bear.—  Kirk  Munroe.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Reasons  for  Faith  in  Christianity. — John  McDowell 
Leavitt.     (Eaton  &  Mains,  $1  25.) 

College  Administration. — Charles  F.  Thwing. 
(Century  Co.,  $2.00.) 

The  Salt-Box  House. — Jane  de  Forest  Shelton. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $1.50.) 

The  Sky  Pilot.— Ralph  Connor.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  $1.25.) 

The  Gospel  of  Wealth. — Andrew  Carnegie.  (Cen- 
tury Co.,  $2.00.) 

A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy. — John  W. 
Foster.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $3.50.) 

China's  Only  Hope.— Chang  Chih  Tung.  (Fleming 
H.Revell  Co.,  $0.75.) 

The  United  States  in  the  Orient. — Charles  A. 
Conant.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

An  African  Treasure. — J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  (New 
Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Later  Love-Letters  of  a  Musician. — Myrtle  Reed. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.75.) 

The  Worldlings.— Leonard  Merrick.  (Doubleday, 
Page&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  Potocka. —  Edited  by 
Casimir  Stryienski.  (Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co.,  $3.50.) 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

November  5. — The  State  Department  is  informed 
by  Minister  Conger  that  the  ministers  in 
Peking  are  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
peace  negotiations. 

A  mixed  commission  of  army  officers  go  to 
Shan-Hai-Kwan  from  Peking  to  smooth  out 
friction  between  the  commanders  of  the 
allied  forces  there. 

November  6. — The  presence  of  eleven  gunboats 
at  Canton  is  causing  comment  in  that  city. 

November  7. — It  is  reported  at  Shanghai  that 
the  Empress-Dowager,  alarmed  at  the  news 
that  the  allies  intend  to  invade  the  province 
of  Ho-Nan,  has  ordered  the  Southern  armies 
to  march  promptly  to  guard  the  passes  on 
the  frontiers. 

November  8. — Advices  from  Canton  say  the  re- 
former Szki  Nu  has  been  sentenced  to  death 
in  connection  with  the  recent  Yamen  explo- 
sion. 
The  Russian  Government  is  reported  to  have 
annexed  land  at  Tientsin,  the  consuls  of  the 
other  powers  making  a  protest. 

November  9. — The  French  commanders  in  China 
protest  against  the  Italians  and  Germans 
attacking  the  Chinese  near  Pao-Ting-Fu. 
claiming  the  Chinese  there  are  under  French 
protection. 

November  10. — The  French  general  commanding 
in  China  reports  a  serious  Boxer  movement 
and  fighting  between  the  outlaws  and  the 
French. 

Emperor  Kwang-Su  declines  to  accede  to  the 
demands  for  punishment  of  the  Chinese  Gen- 
eral Tung-Fu  Siang. 

A  great  typhoon  rages  at  Hongkong,  one  Brit- 
ish gunboat  being  sunk  and  several  other 
war-ships  in  great  danger. 

November  n. — The  Russians,  reports  say,  are 
irritated  by  the  strict  course  of  the  allies, 
particularly  the  Germans  and  the  British,  to- 
ward the  Chinese. 


South  Africa. 


November  ■;. — Owing  to  the  illness,  reports  say, 
of  Mr.  Kruger,  the  Dutch  cruiser  Gelderland, 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it,  all  sorts  of  stores 
sell  it,  especially  druggists. 


HIS  CHRIST 
MAS  GIFT. 


ON  APPROVAL 
EXPRESS  PAID. 


We  will  send  you  "on  approval,"  direct  from  the  factory, 
express  prepaid,  a  pair  of  these  fine  "KO^  DY"  Military  Hair 
Brushes—  elegant  for  holiday  gifts.  When  they  arrive,  if  satis- 
factory, pay  the  express  agent  only  *!{.?."»  and  keep  them;  if 
not  return  them  at  our  expense.  (If  ca«h  is  sent  with  order— 
♦8. 50,  express  paid,  and  we  will  refund  your  money  if  they 
are  not  satisfactory.)  These  handsome  brushes  have  solid  gen- 
uine ebony  backs,  size  i\xZ)4,  finest  stiff,  pure-white  Siberian 
bristles,  extra  long,  securely  held  by  our  patent  fastener,  and 
are  richly  ornamented  with  solid  sterling  silver  mountings.  At 
retail  they  would  cost  from  «<;  no  to  (*?.f>0.  We  engrave  in- 
itials(three  or  less)  free :  monogram,  60  cents  extra.  Write  for 
catalogue  of  toilet  requisites  for  birthday,  wedding  anniver- 
sary, and  holiday  gifts. 

BOSItV  MFG.  CO.,  04  Ionia  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SHAVING  WITH  PLEASURE 

is  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  possess  good  razors.  Our 
Masterpiece  Razor,  the  n>zor  of  the  new  century,  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  and  fully  represents  what  it  is  marked. 
We  sell  a  pair  of  our  Masterpiece  Razors  for  £5  00.  We 
sell  Razors  exclusively;  we  make  them,  we  grind  them,  we 
hone  them,  put  them  in  good  cut- 
ting order,  ready  for  the  face, — 
that  j.as  been  our  specialty 
since  1819. 


We  use  the  best  material  money  can  buy.  Every  man 
in  our  employ  is  "  an  artist  in  his  line."  The  work  comes 
as  near  perfection  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 

We  have  no  agents,  we  sell  direct  to  consumer  ;  we  de- 
liver free  ;  we  warrant  every  razor  to  be  precisely  what  we 
say  it  is,  and  have  but  one  price.  Our  pamphlet,  "All 
About  Good  Razors,"  will  be  mai:ed  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 

C.     KLAUBERC    &     BROS., 
173  William  Street,    -    -    -    New    York. 


TURKISH  BATHS 


II.   .Ith 

heat* 


resort   rnadtoatod  baths  ;it  homo 

Shipi"  A   "ii    :ip|.r.»\  :il 


AT  HOME 


For  :i  Cents  Each,  in 
<  hiongo  Cab  in  »■  Is. 
Tali  n  K.imI  ,  Safely, 
No  exposure,  *  licenses 
ami    Invigorates  entire 

system.    Sure  prevent- 

elive  of  disease.  Keeps 

1  ..11    Healthy   and 

Birons. 

One  lialli  fiires  n  cold 

or  slops  a  fever. 

01    v  1;  A  VI  BED  Io 

COTS    K  Ii  SU  111  ;i  Usui, 

1,1 1  .mil  si.in  dfaeasaK 

rice   with  Formula   and 
G I   Agents  wanted.    w  rite   (  1 


i| < 

r  .ii.  .  1  1:1  1 
0H1CAU0  1UTII  (AIIINKT  CO.,  4;.0  Stcinway  Hull.  CInciiRO, 


PUNCTURE    PROOF 


FOLDING  BOATS.  Adopted  by  V. 8.  Wax  and  Jtavy  departments-  only 
medal  and  award  at  World's  Pair.  Beautiful  models,  for  famflj  as  well  ns 
Bpoi  1  nn  11  ■-  11  .  Salle,  centreboards,  rudders.  Pucka  In  sum  11  case.  Bend  Be.  f'>r 
cat.  5u  engravings.         King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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which  is  conveying  the  president  to  Europe, 
has  been  compelled  to  reduce  speed. 

^November  6.— Lord  Roberts  reports  ex-Presi- 
dent Steyn  as  saying  that  it  Mr.  Kruger  fails 
to  secure  intervention,  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State  would  be  put  up  at  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

November   9.— Heavy   fighting  is  reported  near 
Bothaville,  Orange  River   Colony,  resulting 
in  a  defeat  for  the  Boers. 
General  Ruller  arrives  at  Southampton. 

November    10.— Lord    Roberts    reports    further 

fighting  in  South  Africa. 
November     n. — Reports    say    that    among  the 

Boers  recentlv  killed  in  fighting  near  Belfast 

were     General     Fourie     and     Commandant 

Prinsloo. 
The  British  troops,  after  four  hours'  fighting, 

reoccupy   Philippolis,    in   the   Orange   River 

Colony. 
It  is  said  that  General  French  will  command  in 

the  Johannesburg  district. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November  5. --Julian  Arnold,  son  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  is  charged  with  embezzlement  in 
London. 

November  6.— The  Pope  addresses  to  all  bishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church  an  encyclical  on  the 
Redeemer. 
The  French  Parliament  reassembles,  Premier 
Waldeck- Rousseau,  outlining  the  measures 
the  Government  would  press  before  the  legis- 
lators. 

November  7. — The  comments  of  the  continental 
and  British  press  show  general  satisfaction 
with  the  results  of  the  elections  in  the  United 
States. 
Elections  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  are  held 
throughout  Canada,  and  result  generally  in 
favor  of  the  present  Liberal  government. 

November  8.— Negotiations,  reports  say,  for  the 
sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States  are  to  be  resumed. 

General  Azcarraga,  the  Spanish  Premier,  an- 
nounces that  the  Carlist  rising  has  failed 
completely. 

November  9.— Lord  Salisbury  speaks  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet  of  the  American  elections, 
rejoicing  that  the  cause  which  won  was  that 
of  "ci%'ilization  and  commercial  honesty." 

November  n.— The  birthday  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  marked  by"  the  pardoning  of 
many  criminals  in  Italy. 

Domestic. 

Presidential  Campaign  : 

November  5.— W.  J.  Bryan  makes  his  final  cam- 
paign speeches  in  Nebraska. 

November  6. — The  result  of  the  election  is  the 
choice  of  President  McKinley  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor ;  the  Republicans  carry  the  congress- 
ional elections  with  a  substantial  gain. 

Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  absent  from  Lincoln  on 
registration  days,  swears  in  his  vote. 

November  8.— Mr.  Bryan  says  that  he  is  sur- 
prised over  the  results  of  the  election  and 
that  he  has  no  senatorial  aspirations. 
The  electoral  vote  is  fixed  at  292  for  McKinley 
and  155  for  Bryan,  giving  Kentucky  to  the 
Democrats  and  Nebraska  to  the  Republicans, 
but  these  two  States  may  be  contested. 

November  11.— With  but  two  counties  to  hear 
from  on  the  face  of  the  official  returns,  Die- 
trich (Rep.)  is  elected  governor  01  Ne- 
braska by  a  plurality  of  675. 

■Other  Domestic  News. 

November  ^.—Cuba:  The  Cuban  Constitutional 
Convention  opens  in  Havana  with  great  en- 
thusiasm and  cheering  for  the  United  States 
expressing  also  satisfaction  with  the  course  of 
President  McKinley  and  General  Wood. 

November  6. — The  population  of  Wyoming  is 
92.531,  as  compared  with  65,705  in  1890.  This 
is  an  increase  of  26,826. 

Voting  takes  place  throughout  the  United 
States. 

November  8- Porto  Rico  :  The  Republicans  elect 
their  entire  House  of  Delegates  and  the  Com- 
missioner to  Congress. 

November  10—  Cub.t :  The  Credentials  Commit- 
tee of  the  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention 
find  evidences  of  great  frauds  in  the  election 
of  delegates. 

Secretary  Root  sails  for  an  official  visit  to 
Cuba. 

November  11.— Admiral  Crowninshield  declares 
that  there  are  not  enough  men  in  the  navy  to 
fit  out  vessels  now  afloat,  and  that  officers 
are  being  overworked. 


Coal  has  advanced  §1 .50  per  ton,  but  a  Rochester 
radiator  will  save  one-half  your  fuel. 


JAS.H.MASON 
N.Y.CITY 

DRY 
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DIAGRAM  1. 


REMARKABLE    SUCCESS! 

Electric  Light  Home" 

Fourth     Edition. 
PRICE,    10    CENTS,    POSTPAID. 

Profitable  Amusement  and  Instruction 
all  the  Year. 

Every  one  should  learn  about  the  fascinating 
business  profession 

ELECTRICITY, 

and  prevent  trailing  behind  the  times.  To  make 
PROGRESS  means  that  one  must  know  Ins  busi- 
ness, and  because  electricity  enters  into  every  IN- 
DUSTRY OF  MODERN  TIMES  I  recommend  my 
little  book,  "Electric  Light  Home,"  which  in 
plain  language 

TEACHES  ELECTRICITY   and  how  to  obtain  Electric  Light  from  home-made  batteries,  also  how  to  make  an 
electric  motor.    (The  3d  edition  was  sold  out  in  six  weeks.)    Fourth  edition  now  ready  and  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Address  JAMES  H.  MASON,  Inventor,  Dept.  7,  170  West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
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A   CCT   FROM 


«h    EDIT  ON. 


A  20th  Century  Proposition 

An  opportunity  tbat  will  never  occur  again  in  the  lifetime  of  any  person  now  living 


Webster's  International 
Dictionary 

"The  Authentic,   Unabridged, 

Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edition." 

Printed  this  year,  1900.  Pro- 
nounced the  Standard  «r  Per- 
fect ion  by  all  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  every  state,  occupation  and 
profession.  The  family  educator. 
All  school  books  and  public  edu- 
cation based  up  n  it.  Pages  21  6, 
illustrations  4000,  size  10x13  inches, 
thickness  4 '4  inches,  weight  15 
lbs.,  one  volume. 


Trade-mark  borne  only  by  the  genu- 
ine "authentic,  unabridged,  revised 
and  enlarged  edition." 


Absolutely  Free  of 

Cost 
Write  this  Postal 

INSTANTLY 

Good  Housekeeping, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
How  can  I  get  the  great  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary 
absolutely  free  of  cost  as  adver- 
tised in  The  Literaky  Digest. 
Add  your  name,  post-office  and 
state. 

We  do  the  Rest 


DO 

YOU 


STAMMER 

Our  new  Institute  provides  accommodation  for  one  hundred 
students.  Facilities  for  training  uuequaled  elsewhere. 
Refer  bv  permission  to  Hon.  H.  S.  Pingree.  Gov.  of  Mich. ; 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Maybury,  Mayor  of  Detroit ;  Kev.  Robert 
Stuart  MaoAxthur,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  Pastor  Calvary  Haptist 
Church.  New  York  City;  Prof.  Thos.  C.  Trueblood, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Additional  references  furnished  on  request.  Our  200- 
page  book.  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Stammering, 
the  largest  and  most  instructive  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published,  sent  FREE  to  any  address  for  6  cts.  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage.  Ask  also  for  a  FREE  sample  copy  of 
"  The  Phono-Meter."  a  monthly  paper  exclusively  for 
_  persons  who  stammer.  Address, 
THE  LEWIS  PHONO-METUIC  tNSTITUTE,96  Adelaide  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Play  Whist? 


Then  You  Will  Be  Interested  in  This  Table. 

IT  is  intended  for  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  Illustra- 
tion, the  large  cut  is  the  table  set  up  for  use.  The 
small  disk  is  the  pocket  for  holding  the  cards.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  revolves.  The 
dot  on  the  margin  shows  the  spring  which  controls  it. 
At  the  side  is  the  table  folded.  The  pocket  holds 
sixteen  decks  of  cards.  There  are  sixteen  hands  and 
each  player  lias  four  leads.  After  playing  a  hand,  cards 
are  replaced  in  the  pockets,  and  by  touching  the  spring, 
a  new  hand  is  before  each  player.  The  advantages 
over  trays  are  no  lost  cards,  no  errors  and  a  place  on 
which  to  play.  The  table  is  made  in  oak  or  mahogany 
and  is  a  handsome,  substantial  piece  of  furniture. 
Price  of  each  $6.oo,  f.o.b.  cars,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

GEO.  H.  RICE,     -    Green  Bay,  Wis. 


^f*  Edward  W.  Scott,  President.  X 

&        The  Best  Company  for  Policy-holders.         J* 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POLICY. 


IIM 


INI 


L-IINIT/kllNI 


INI 


Solid  i,}kt  Gold  Pen  in  Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder  ;  simple  construction,  always  ready,  no  shaking; 
works  perfectly  ;  no  blotting  ;  a  high-oass  pen  at  a  low  price. 

Agents 
Wanted 

Cut  is  two-thirds  size  of  smallest  pen  we  make.  Live  dealers  sell  and  recommend  the  LINCOLN:  if  yours  will  not 
supply,  write  to  us  ;  we  send  pens  anywhere,  post  paid,  complete  with  filler  and  full  directions  for  use.  All  our  pens 
are  guaranteed ;  and  this  means  money  back—  if  you  want  it.  Catalogue  of  Fountain  and  Gold  Pens  for  the  asking. 
FRaZER  &  QEYER  CO.,  Room  o,  36  Oold  Street,  New  York. 
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BM 


LAUGHLIN 

FOUNTAIN  PEN. 
THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRME 


A  Hoi  day  Suggestion— A  gift  of 
never  ending  usefulness  and  a 
constant  pleasant  reminder  of  tho 
giver.  Your  Choice  of  these  pop- 
ular styles,  superior  to  the 

$3.00  STYLES 

of  other  makes,  for  only 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  516. 

By  The  Rev.  J.  Jespirsen. 

Black — Ten  Pieces. 


$|JM) 


* 


Try  It  a  Week.  If  not  suited, 
we  buy  it  back.  Finest  quality 
hard  rubber  holder.  14k.  Diamond 
Point  Gold  Pen,  any  desired  flexi- 
bility in  fine,  medium  or  stub,  and 
the  only  perfect  ink  feed.  By  mail, 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  (reg- 
istration 8c.  extra.) 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this 
pen.  If  he  has  not  or  won't  get  it 
for  you  (do  not  let  him  substitute 
an  imitation,  on-  which  he  can 
make  more  profit),  send  his  name 
and  your  order  to  us,  and  receive, 
free  of  charge,  one  of  our  Safety 
Pocket  Pen  Holders. 

Remember,  there  is  no  "just  as 
good"  as  the  Laughlin.  Insist  on 
it;  take  no  chances. 

(Illustrations  two-thirds  size.) 

LAUGHLIN  MF<3.  CO., 

311  Laughlin  Block, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


All  the  largest  and  fastest 
o*as  -propelled  yachts  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  equipped  with 


White — Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  517. 

By  V.  Om.SSON". 
Black  — Eight  Pieces. 


rr^ 


YOU 


£d22l 


r"  It's  Only  Whooping  Cough." 
But2,097  c  ildren  diedof  it  in  London  in  one  year. 
^*   T.is   often  fa.al   disease  is  quickly  checked  and 
cured  by  vaporized  Cresolene.    Cresolene  has  been 
in   st  successfully  used  for  twenty  years  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  Croup,  Couqdis,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases.    Actual  tests  show  that  vaporized 
Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  Diphtheria.     Send  for 
descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.     Sold  by  all 
ft   druggists. 
W    Vapo-CresoleneCo.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


«±- 


iimts 


&*V|r     <SAS  11 M  ©DM  US      rlir.TVf 
SiisTZ     Gas     Engine      Co. 

South  Market  St.,  Grand  Rapids. Mich. 


THE  SAFETY  DOCUMENT  FILE 

Keeps  Valuable  Documents 
and  Private  Papers  Safe. 

Enamelled  Steel  Case. 
Strong  Lock.         Two  Keys. 

No.  10.     3  x  5'4  x  1 1 

inches,    .   SI. 75 

No.  20.     4^x5'    XII 

inches,    .    S2  OO 

EXPRES8  PREPAID 

SatLsfrt,  tion  Guaranteed  or 

Money  EUfandod 

A.  C.  BARLER  MFG.  CO.,  102  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


WANTED 


_Active,  educated  men  to 
represent  us  in  Eastern, 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  Weekly  salary  or 
fixed  guarantee.  In  replying  give  age  and  refer- 
ence.    DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of 


MENTAL 
NUTS. 


1   NoveltU-H,/r«. 


FAHOUS    PERSONS 

Bought  and  Sold. 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 
1125  Broadway,  New  York. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


Can  You  Crack  'Em  ? 

A  book  of  100  catch  problems.  They 
belp  entertain.  Hailed  for  10  cent* 
ttampe.  Horn*'  Supply  <'<>..  D49-13S 
Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  N.  B.-  Just  out. 
KNOTS.    Can  you  untie 'em  1   10  eta. 


W  STAI 


K  TREfiS  SUCCEED  WHERE 

*  Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS  FAIL. 
Fruit  Rnnk  Free.         Result  01  76  v-ars"  experience. 
STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  do. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  sir. 

Key-move,  Kt— Kt  3. 


No. 


512- 


R-R5 
K-Q3 


K-Q4 


B— Kt  3  ch 

3- 

R  x  P,  mate 

K-Q2 

R— Q  Kt  5, mate 

K-Q4 

3- 

P  x  P  e.p.,  mate 

P— K4 

B— Kt  3 

P  x  P  e.p. ,  mate 

P— K  4 

3 

3 

R— Q  Kt  5,  mate 

Any  other 

R— Q  Kt  s 

3- 

B— R  4,  mate 

P— K  4 

Kt — K  8,  mate 

Any  other 

3- 

P  x  P  dis.  ch 

3- 

R — R  4,  mate 

KxP 

B — Kt  3,  mate 

KxP 


P-K3 


Any  other 
Other  variations  depend  on  those  piven. 
Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,   University 

BENT  FKKK  AND  PREPAID. 

To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
permanently.  The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N  Y.,  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine  FREE  and  PREPA  1 1)  to  any  reader  of  Litkkaky 
Dighst.  It  is  a  specific  for  all  kidney,  bladder  and  pros- 
tate troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures. 


THE  NATURAL  BODY  BRACE 


For  Prolapsus 
Stooping  Posture, 
Inflammations, 
Internal  Pains, 
Tired  Feeling, 
Backache, 
Weak  Lungs, 
Nervousness. 
TRIAL  FREE. 

It  will  make  you 
comfortable,  buoy- 
ant, happy  —  give 
you  ability  to  work 
aud  enjoy  life.  It 
is  simple,  wholly 
external,  adjusta- 
ble to  any  figure. 
\\  orn  with  or  with- 
out corset.  En- 
dorsed by  eminent 
physicians  and 
leading  medical 
text  books. 
We  huve  over  15.000  letter*  like  this: 

Chandler.  Okla.,  July  27, 1899. 
Your  Brace  did  all  you  said  about  it.  and  more  for 
me.  It  has  saved  me  a  big  expense  and  brought 
me  good  health,  which  I  had  not  had  before  in  25 
years.  My  troubles  were  dropsy,  headache,  lung 
disease,  stomach  and  other  i  lis  to  which  women  are 
subject.  MRS.  L.  B.  DICKINSON. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  illustrated  book 
mailed  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope.    Address 

The  Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Salina,  Kansas. 

Every  woman  should  have  this  Brace. 


Aro  You 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARING 
arenowCl'RABLEbyonr  new  invent  ion  ;onlv  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  IIKAD  NOISES  (l.i'-K  LTIJIKDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at   a   nominal   cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  "V^'cmcieo- 


Are  Vou   Deaf? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.      Write  for  catalogue. 
Mil.  V.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  134  South   11th  Stn-il,   l'hil.,,1,1,.1, i„ 


For  Personal  Comfort, 


Use  the  Improved  Wash- 
burne  Patent  Cuff  Holders. 
They  cannot  slip  Instantly 
released.  By  mail,  2occntsthe 
pair,  t  atalogue  of  scarf  hold- 
ers and  other  novelties  made 
with  Washburne  Fasteners, 
Free. 

AneRUAN     RING   CO., 
Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn 
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of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  H.  W. 
Barrv,  Boston  ;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro, 
N.  C.j  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  W.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  M.  Bukofzer,  Paterson,  N.  I.;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  W.  R.  Coumbe, 
Lakeland,  Fla.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D., 
Effingham,  111.;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the 
Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ;  J.  Jewell,  Colum- 
bus, Ind.;  R,  L.  N.,  Hartford;  W.  B.  Miller,  Cal- 
mar,  la.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  the  Rev. 
S.  X.  Kremer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  H.  Meyer,  Mil- 
waukee ;  Dr.  O.  L.  Telling,  Independence,  Col.; 
O.  O.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan.;  T.  Stoddard,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

5ir  (only):  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  W. 
K.  Greelv,  Boston ;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington, 
Ind.;  Dr.  R.  W.  Parsons,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.;  Prof. 
C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee;  Prof.  R. 
H.  Dabnev,  University  of  Virginia  ;  Miss  E.  C. 
Cram,  Wilton,  N.  H.;  Miss  V.  Fraser,  Athens.  Ga. ; 
Mary  G.  Glover,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Haugfhton  Run- 
ning" Rabbit  and  the  Rev.  Principal  G.  H.  Hogbin, 
Indian  Industrial  School,  Calgary,  Can.;  A.  A. 
Roegner,  Des  Moines  ;  D.  Schaudi  and  F.  Borden, 
Corning,  Ark.;  C.  C.  Macomber,  Carroll,  la.;  R. 
H.  Renshaw,  Bovce,  Va.;  Dr.  A.  J.  Smith.  Irving- 
ton,  N.  Y.;  W.  J."  Leake,  Richmond,  Va.;  H.  Coss, 
Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

Comments  (511):  "Deftly  and  delicately  ad- 
justed "—I.  W.  B,;  "Xeat  and  ingenious'" — C.  R. 
O.;  "Prettily  poised  and  novel  "— H.  W.  B  ;  "Don't 
like  a  kev  that  takes  more  squares  than  it  gives" 
— M.  M.;'"Easv"^M.  B.;  "A  little  gem  "— J.  G.  L.; 
"A  compact  combination"— W.  R.  C;  "Trim  and 
tidy"— A  K.;  "Without  blemish  "— G.  D.;  "Verv 
fine"— H.  W.  F.;  "Truly  a  Greek  gift"— W.  K. 
G.;  "Obvious  at  a  glance"— J.  H.  L.;  "Excellent" 
— R.  W.  P. 

(512):  "A  brilliant  noveltv  lacking  breadth  and 
depth"— I.  W.  B.;  "Excellent"— C.  R.  O.;  "The 
finest  illustration  of  this  idea  I  ever  saw  ;  much 
better  than  504" — M.  M.;  "By  no  means  equal  to 
Mr.  Barry's  last  problem  "— W.  W.j  "The  e.p.  vari- 
ation is  good  " — M.  B. ;  "Variations  skilfully  ar- 
ranged; key-move  artfully  concealed" — J.  G.  L.; 
"A  little  studv  or  trial  for  beginners" — W.  R.  C: 
"Oneof  the  best"— S.  M.  M.;  A  Boston  Bean  diffi- 
culty of  digestion" — A  K,;  "Decidedlv  amateur- 
ish"—G.  D.;  "Beautiful"— J.  J.;  "After  analyzing 
this  problem  more  thoroughly,  it  appears  to  me 
about  the  cleverest  I  ever  tried  to  solve  "—J.  E.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  J.  J.;  C.  Richard- 
son, Philadelphia  ;  S.  W.  Shaw,  Midnapore,  Can., 
got  509  and  510;  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Reeder,Depau- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  508,  509  and  510  :  "Merope,"  Cincinnati, 
508  and  599:  G.  G.  Lyell.  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  510; 
H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  X.  H.,  509. 

Twenty-five  States  and  Canada  represented  by 
this  week's  solvers. 

Blindfold  Chess. 

Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Bowles,  in  the  Chess-column  of 
Womanhood,  has  a  very  interesting  article  telling 
how  Pillsbury  plays  his  wonderful  games  without 
seeing  the  board.     Mrs.  Bowles  writes  ; 

"When  I  said,  'Are  you  not  going  to  prepare 
some  opening  for  this  evening's  play  ? '  He  (Pills- 
bury)  laughed,  and  replied:  'Blindfold  play 
doesn't  need  preparation.  I  only  have  to  think 
out,  and  decide  beforehand,  which  of  my  systems 
I  will  adopt.'  And  lying  dreamingly  back  in  an 
armchair,  he  mentally  made  up  his  mind  — while 
clowds  of  smoke  issued  from  his  inevitable  cigar 
— as  to  his  modus  operandi  for  that  evening.  This 
took  about  five  minutes  to  do.  He  then  said  :  'I 
guess  I'm  ready  now  ;  ask  what  you  like.'  '  First 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  fix  the  boards  in 
your  memory  ?  and  then  what  openings  you  mean 
to  play  ? ' 

"'My  first  object.'  said  Mr.  Pillsburv,  'will  be 
to  take  the  twelve  boards  I  have  to  play  tonight 
and  mentally  group  them  in  fours,  Xo.  1  being 
boards  1,  4,  7  and  10  ;  Group  II  will  consist  of  2,  5, 
8  and  11  ;  Group  III,  of  3,  6,  9,  12.  leaving,  as  you 
will  see,  a  space  of  3  between  each  number  in  the 
different  groups.  I  shall  play  P— K  4  on  all  boards 
of  Group  I,  and  if  the  usual  reply  of  P — K  4  be 
made,  my  second  move  will  be  K  Kt — B  3.  Should 
they  continue  in  the  usual  line  of  this  opening  by 
playing  Q  Kt — B  3,  my  3. .,  will  be  on  1,4  and  10, 
K  B  to  Kt  5,  whereas  on  Xo.  7  I  shall  play  B — B  4.' 
Here  I  interrupted  by  asking.  '  Why  this  diver- 
sion?' '  Because,' he  replied,  •  I  have  now  begun 
to  individualize  the  games.'  'And  do  you  treat 
each  group  alike?'  "Oh,  no:  in  Group  Xo.  II  I 
want,  if  possible,  to  get  two  Q's  Gambits,  and  so 


for  this  purpose  I  shall  play  on  boards  5  and  11  P 
— Q  4,  and  subdivide  this  group  by  playing  P— K  4 
on  2  and  8,  and  if  possible  turn  these  into  the 
Vienna  Opening.  The  third  group  I  shall  open 
with  P — K  4  right  along,  and  try  to  offer  the 
King's  Gambit  on  each  of  these  boards.' 

"'But  what  will  you  do  if  your  opponents  do  not 
reply  as  you  anticipate?'  I  ask.  'Oh,  well,  it's 
easy  enough  if,  for  instance,'  said  Mr.  Pillsbury, 
'three  people  elect  to  play  the  French  Defense 
against  me.  We'll  say,  for  example,  one  from 
each  group;  well,  I  mentally  form  these  into  a 
new  group  altogether  and  entirely  eliminate  them 
from  the  other  groups.'  'But  do  you  not  find 
that,  as  play  proceeds  and  the  games  begin  to 
form  themselves  into  intricate  complications,  you 
have  greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them 
from  each  other  ? '  '  Why,  no  ;  it's  not  in  the  mid- 
dle or  end-game  that  the  difficulty  lies,  for  then 
each  has  its  individual  characteristics  and  are 
quite  as  clear  before  me  as  you  are  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  critical  stage  of  the  game  is  quite  in 
the  opening  moves,  for  one  stitch  dropped  there 
would  spoil  the  whole  fabric'  " 

A   Sample   of   Pillsbury's  Blindfold  Play. 

sixteen    games   played  sans  voir   in 
Pillsbury  won  11,  lost  2,  and  drew  3 


(One   of  the 
Augsburg. 

PILLSBl'RY. 

White. 

1  P— K  4    ' 

2  Kt— Q  B  3 
3P-B4 
4  Kt-B  3 
5P-Q4 

6  P— K  R  4 

7  B— Kt  5 

8  B  x  Kt  ch 
9P  x  P 

10  B  x  P 

11  Q-Q  2 

12  Castles  (Q 

R) 

13  P-K  5 


AMATEUR. 

Black. 
P— K4 
Kt-Q  B  3 

P-Q3 
Px  P 

P— K  Kt  4 
B-Kt  5 
P-QR3 
P  x  B 
Kt— K  2 
Kt— Kt  4 
B— Kt  2 
Q-Bsq 

Q-B4 


PILLSBURV. 

White. 
14  B— R  2 
i5PxP 

16  Kt— Q4 

17  Kt-K4 

18  Kt-B  6ch 

19  Kt  P  x  B 
20Q-R6 

21  Kt— B  5 

22  R  x  B 

23  R-Q  7 

24  Kt  x  Q  ch 

25  R  x  Q  B  P 

26  R— Q  7 

27  P-K  6 


AMATEUR, 

Black. 
P  x  P 
Castles  (K  R) 

Q-Q  2 

Bx  R 
Bx  Kt 
Q-KtS 

Kt — R  sq 
K  R— K  sq 
Q-Kt3 
Q  x  Q  ch 
K— B  sq 
Q  R— B  sq 
Q  R-Q  sq 
Resigns. 


The  Manhattan  Tourney. 

Lipschutz  Beats  Marshall. 
Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


MARSHALL. 

LIPSCHUTZ. 

MARSHALL. 

LIPSCHUTZ. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1P-Q4 

P-Q4 

29  B-Kt  3 

R-Kt3 

2  p-q  b  4 

P-K  3 

30  Q-R  4 

Ktx  P 

3  Kt— 0  B  3Kt— K  B  3 

31  Q-K  4 

Ktx  R 

4  B-Kt  5 

Q  Kt— Q  2 

32  Q  x  Kt 

P-B4 

5  Kt-B  3 

B— K2 

33  Q-Q  2 

R-Bsq 

6  P-K  3 

P— B  3 

34  Rx  R 

Px  R 

7  B-O3 

Castles 

35  Q-R6ch 

Q-R  2 

8  Castles 

P  x  P 

36Q-Kt5 

R— K  B  sq 

9  B  x  P 

P-Kt4 

37  Q-Q  2 

Q-R  6 

,0  B-Q  3 

P-QR3 

38  K— Kt  sq 

Q-R  5 

11  P— K  4 

B— Kt  2 

39  Q-Q  6 

Q-B3 

12  P— K  3 

Kt-Q  4 

4°Q-B7 

P-K  5 

13  Kt— K  4 

P— B  3 

41  Q-Kt  3 

R— Q  sq 

14  P  x  P 

Px  P 

42  Q— R  3ch 

K— Kt2 

15  B— R6 

R— B  2 

43  Q-K  3 
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Chess 

-Nuts. 

In  nine  tourneys  Lasker  played  139  games,  scor- 
ing 113  points,  or  80.6  per  cent.  Tarrasch.  eight 
tourneys,  158  games,  scored  114K1  or  72-5  Per  cent. 
Pillsbury.  nine  tournays,  171  [games,  scored  117  or 
68.4  per  cent. 

In  the  pending  New  Orleans  tournament,  Mr.  C. 
O.  Wilcox  has  thus  far  made  the  unprecedented 
score  of  thirty  straight  wins  ! 

The  Pillsbury  Correspondence  Association  starts 
its  "Twentieth  Century  Tournev,"  with  153  play- 
ers. The  match  between  the  Last  and  the  West 
wiil  be  a  monster  affair,  as  202  persons  have  entered 
the  lists. 


Equity  Series. 


"Rational  Money." 


A   solution   of 
the    money 

question  which  is  just  to  both  gold  and  silver,  and 
to  all  other  products.  This  is  the  only  fair  and 
final  solution  of  the  money  question  that  has  yet 
appeared.     Price,  25c. 

"The  City  for  the  People.'; 

Presents  various  municipal  problems,  as  public 
ownershipof  local  public  utilities,  such  as  gas,  elec- 
tric lights,  water,  street  cars,  etc.  ;  direct  legis- 
lation  by  the  people;  home  rule;  municipal  civil 
service,  "etc.  This  is  the  most  exhaustive,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  work  on  municipal 
problems.   600  pages.    Price,  paper,  50c;  cloth,  $1.00. 

"  The  Land   Question  from 
Various  Points  of  View." 

This  is  a  study  of  the  land  question  from  earliest 
times,  in  various  countries,  and  is  the  first  attempt 
at  presenting  in  the  same  volume  the  various  land 
reforms.  Indispensable  to  students  of  land  re- 
form.    246  pages.     Price,  25c. 

"The  Telegraph  Monopoly . " 

This  is  the  greatest  book  on  the  telegraph  ques- 
tion ever  produced.  It  has  been  out  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  it  is  already  predicted  that  this  book 
will  bring  about  government  ownership  of  the 
telegraph.     239  pages.     Price,  25c. 


P_.j.  C.  we  will  send  the  entire  set  of  above 
rOr  <>I»  books,  .'n  paper  covers.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.     Address 

EQUITY    SERIES,   1520    Chestnut  St., 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


HI  IIIA  Do  You   Want    a 

■  I  AliU  PenuLn.e  B<irsain 


in  a  Piano? 


We  have  hundreds  of  TTpright  Pianos  returned  from 
renting  by  persons  moving  which  must  be  disposed  of  at  once 
as  we  cannot  make  room  for  them  in  our  salesrooms.  These 
pianos  include  Steinways,  Knabes,  Fischers,  Sterlings  and  other 
well  known  makes.  Many  of  them  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  new,  yet  all  are  offered  at  an  enormous  discount  from 
prices  when  new.  Uprights  as  low  as  $100.  Very  easy  terms 
of  payment  to  reliable  persons.  It  would  probably  cost  about 
$5  for  freight  to  have  one  of  these  pianos  shipped  to  you.  New 
large  size  mahogany  pianos,  with  mandolin  attachment,  $175, 
sent  anywhere  on  easy  payments.  Write  at  once  for  complete 
list  and  full  particulars.  You  can  make  a  great  saving  by  secur- 
ing your  piano  from  us.  Every  piano  warranted  exactly  as  rep- 
resented. LYON  X-  HEALY,  46  Adams  8fc,  Chicago. 
The  World's  Largest  Music  House, 


FrLL  SPRINGS;   genuine  leather, 

both  sides  alike.    Size  76x28.    Immense 

l ;  special  bargains.  Write  to-day. 


Catalogue  U    yl  <>m<e  r  urniture;  C    wi  House  hurniture, 
E.  II.  STAFFORD  A:  BROS.,  Steinway  Hall,  Chicago 

A  RARE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &  COFFEES. 


Oolorij 


ikt'a 


BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Japans,     Young     Hysons,     Gunpowders,    English 


,  Cor 


Breakfasts,  Souchonfjs.  Congous,  Assams  ?7r   tn   ?7r  PW 

and  Ceylons  from *'c   lu  *"c  lb. 

VERY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     1 OC  tO  29C  {J^r 
The  Good*  nre  sold  on  their  merit-.    NO  PKESKV1  ». 


CONSUMERS 

o.  i:«j\  -".hi     .   - 


IMPORTINC      TEA     CO. 
-     <>6  Church  Street,  >e\\    \  i 


rk. 


SAVE 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How.  [ 

Rochester  Radiator  Co.  33  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FUEL 


NEVER  SLIPS  OR  TEARS        NO  STITCHING  IN  THE  ELASTIC 
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WARRANTED 


THE  BUTTON 
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*«  Should  be  in  the  Library  of  Every  Physician." 

Health  Culture,  New  York :  "  Dr.  Wide's  work  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  physician  aiul  in  the  hands  o(  every  layman  who 
desires  to  develop  himself  toward  physical  perfection." 

Hand-Book  of  Medical  Gymnastics 

By  ANDERS  WIDE,  M.D., 

Lecturer  in  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Orthopedy  at  the  Royal  Carolean  Medico-Surgical 

Institute,  Stockholm 

The  principles  and  application  of  Swedish  gym- 
nasties,  massage,  and  orthopedics,  with  descrip- 
tions of  many  cases  of  illness  helped  or  cured  by 
gymnastic  treatment.  This  book  has  been  adopted 
as  a  text  book  at  most  of  the  colleges  for  physical 
training  and  medical  gymnastics  in  England  and 
America. 

THE  CONTENTS 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs 

Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs — Diseases  of  the  kidneys  : 
diseases  of  the  bladder ;  diseases 
of  the  male  genital  organs. 


The  Classification  of  Gymnastics— 

Gymnastic  apparatus  ;  gymnastic 
terminology;  the  education  of  a 
gymnast. 

Gymnastic    Movements  —  Funda- 
mental  positions ;    derived   posi- 
.,  tions. 

Gymnastic  Movements 

Free  Standing  Movements 

Massage  Movements 

General  Rules  for  Gymnastic  Treat- 
ment —  Gymnastic  prescription 
and  daily  treatment ;  the  respira- 
tion during  gymnastic  treatment ; 
amount  of  time  sufficient  for  the 
gymnastic  treatment ;  the  gym- 
nast's position  and  relation  to  the 
patient. 

Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  Organs 


Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs- 
Diseases  of  the  liver. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System- 
Peripheral  nervous  diseases;  vaso- 
motor and  tropic  neuroses;  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord;  cerebral 
dissases ;  neurosis  without  any 
known  anatomical  causes. 

Diseases  of  the  Muscles 

Constitutional  Diseases 

Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints 

Spinal  Curvatures 

Dietetic  Gymnastics 


8vo,  Cloth,  382  pp.     Illustrated  with  Half-tone  Pictures 

Price,  $3.00 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 


Heart  to  Heart  Talks  on  all  the  Fundamentals  of  Happy  Marriage 

These  frank  and  earnest  talks  dealing  with  all  the  far-reach- 
ing questions  of  married  life,  such  as  the  mission  of  the  child, 
woman's  work,  over-population,  bars  to  parenthood,  perversion 
of  marriage,  the  family  and  the  state,  and,  in  short,  with  every 
phase  of  the  integrity,  purity,  and  happiness  of  marriage.  All 
these  topics  are  treated  in  a  sweet  and  wholesome  way  in 

The  Ethics  of  Marriage 

By  H.  S.  POMEROY,  M.D. 

Prefatory  note  by  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Introduction  by  J.  T.  Durvea,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

While  it  is  a  very  delicate  topic,  the  author  treats  it  with  the  ut- 
most propriety.  The  disclosures  made  are  of  a  very  striking  nature. 
The  whole  book  is  written  in  plain  language,  yet  if  it  be  received  in 
the  same  spirit  with  which  it  is  sent  forth,  even  the  most  sensitive 
will  find  nothing  at  which  to  blush. 

The  Family  and  the  State      Marriage  The  Mission  of  the  Child 

Perversion  of  Marriage        Heredity  Over-Population 

Suggestions  Woman's  Work   Other  Bars  to  Parenthood 

With  Appendix  giving  State  Laws  on  Pertinent  Forms  of  Crime 


Rt.  Hon.  W.  I.  Gladstone  said 
In  a  personal  letter  to  the  author  con- 
cerning f  liis  book  :  "  In  your  griefs 
and  denunciations  I  sympathize  and 
Bhare  to  the  full." 

The  Churchman,  New  York  :  "A. 
hook  for  mothers  to  put  in  their 
daughters1  hands." 

Itoston  Herald  says:  ''This book 
should  go  into  the  hands  of  every 
person  who  has  anything  to  do  actu- 
ally or  prospectively  with  family 
relations." 


Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  Boston  :  "It 
deserves  to  lie  alongside  the  Bible  in 
the  foundation  of  each  home." 

I  1  i  /it  in-ill  A.  Tobey,  Pres.  Mass. 
W.C.T.U., writes:  "Permit  me  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  deli- 
cate manner  in  which  you  have 
treated  this  most  difficult  subject 
without  sparing  the  plain  truth, 
which  you  were  compelled  to  speak 
faithfully.  May  God  bless  your 
words." 


12mo.     Cloth.     Price,  $1.00.     Postpaid 


FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NewYork 


Vital  Facts  for  the  Doctor  Jeacher ,  Parent 

Scientific  research  has  at  last  penetrated  the  mysterious 
phenomena  of  the  mind.  The  study  of  the  unconscious 
mind  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  physician, 
teacher,  and  parent.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  in  the  treat- 
ment of  many  diseases,  and  its  importance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youog  is  far-reaching. 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

Vital  Facts  for  Physicians,  Ministers,  Teachers  and  Parents 

By  ALBERT  T.  SCHOF1ELD.  M.D.,  M.R.S.C. 

Definite  principles  and  causes  for  heretofore  unexplainable  brain  andmuscle 
action  are  stated  in  this  far-reaching  work.  These  principles  extending  into 
the  province  of  psychology  and  of  physiology  are  not  only  of  intense  inter- 
est, but  of  vital  importance  to  life  and  character. 

The  study  of  the  unconscious  mind  and  its  bearing  on  habit,  memory, 
muscular  action,  therapeutics,  education,  sensation,  disease,  character,  sex 
reproduction,  the  senses,  etc.,  is  of  wonderful  scientific  interest. 

HIGHLY   COMMENDED 

A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  AND  ETHICAL  SYSTEM 

D.  E.  Merwin,  Sec'y  and  Treas.  Kansas  Commercial  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  "  We  see  in  this  theory  the  promise  and  poteucy  of  a  new  education, 
the  ground  of  an  effective  therapeutics,  and  likewise  an  ethical  system  not 
perverted  or  heavily  encumbered  by  commercial  ideas.  Parents,  teachers, 
physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  and  legislators  can  not  afford  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  this  theory  which  lays  its  preemption  upon  the  very  founda- 
tions of  physical  health,  mind,  and  character." 

EVERY  PHYSICIAN  SHOULD  READ  IT 

JT.  De  Haven  Eaclies,  M.D.,  Phcenixville,  Pa.  "The  facts  and  theories 
pertaining  to  the  existence  and  characteristics  of  an  '  Unconscious  Mind  ' 
are  presented  with  great  force  and  clearness,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  incon- 
trovertible.   The  book  should  be  read  by  every  physician." 

VITAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  STUDENTS  AND  EDUCATORS 
J.  A.  Hagemann,  M.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     "It  contains  the  summum 
bonum  in  psychological  literature  up-to-date.    The  student  will  find  in  it  a 
resume  of  the  writings  of  the  foremost  psychologists,  and  the  educator  will 
be  the  better  equipped  for  having  perused  it." 

"INTENSELY  FASCINATING" 
T.  M.  Martman,  D.D.,  McKeesport,  Pa.    "It  is  a  masterly  book  on 
a  subject  that  demands   the  earnest  consideration   of   all   scholars   and 
thinkers,  and  is  intensely  fascinating  from  lid  to  lid. " 
8vo,  cloth,  451  pp.    With  copious  index  and  several  diagrams.    Price,  $2.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   CO.,  30  Lafayette   Place,   New   York. 


Another  Book  which  Every  Mother  Should  Place 
in  Her  Daughters'  Hands. 

"  These  lectures,  familiar,  delicate,  and  straightforward,  should  be  read  by 
all  young  women  .  .  .  also  mothers  and  teachers." — The  Sunday  School 
Times,  Philadelphia. 

"  Every  sensible  mother  will  wish  to  place  a  booh  like  this  in  her  daughtei  's 
hands."— School  Journal,  New  York. 

WHAT  OUR  GIRLS 

OUGHT  TO   KNOW 

By  MARY   J.  STUDLEY,  M.D., 

(Graduate  Physician  and  Teacher  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  State 

Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass;  Graduate  of  the 

Women's  Medical  College,  New  York. J 

Plain  Talks  on  Topics  of  Importance  to  Every  Girl, 
Including  Marriage,  Hygiene,  Health,  etc. 

SOME    OF    THE    IMPORTANT    TOPICS    CONSIDERED 


About  the  Husband,  Bands  that 
are  Forbidden,  Best  Hours  for 
Sleep,  Brain  and  Nerves,  Carlyle 
on  Clothes,  Causes  of  Disease, 
Clothing  the  Feet,  Close-fitting 
Undergarments,  Hygiene  of  the 
Skin,    the    Mate    and    the    Home, 


Nerves  and  Nervousness,  Self-de- 
velopment, Time  to  Marry,  How 
to  Cook,  What  to  Eat,  What 
Causes  Cold  Feet,  What  Causes 
Varicose  Veins,  what  Causes  Pal- 
pitation, How  to  Become  Hand- 
some Old  Women,  etc.,  etc. 


FULL  OF  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  " 


"It  derives  its  principal  value 
from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Studley  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  possibility  and 
duty  of  bo  regulating  the  details  of 
every-day  life  as  to  secure  and  pre- 
serve physical  health  and  vigor,  and 
thai  such  a  course  is  essential  as  a 
foundation  in  the  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  development."— Boston 
Woman's  Journal. 


"It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  girl.  — The  \fethodist  lie- 
corder,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"  It  is  a  capital  book." — The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

"  It  will  accomplish  much  in  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  mo^i  practical 
information— just  what  every  irirl 
ought  to  know."— Jovrnal  of  Edu- 
cation, Boston, 


12mo.,  Cloth.     Price   $1,  Postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   CO.,    Publishers, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MILITARY    SITUATION    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

*"T "* HE  "anti-imperialist "  press  has  been  aroused  to  renewed 
-*■  opposition  to  the  President's  Philippine  policy  by  General 
MacArthur's  annual  report,  which,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.) 
remarks,  "does  not  bubble  over  with  encouragement,"  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.),  "affords 
cold  comfort  to  all  who  were  sanguine  that  the  insurrection  was 
dwindling  to  an  end."  Yet  the  report,  says  the  New  York  Sun 
(Rep.) ,  "is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  documents  on  the  sub- 
ject that  have  as  yet  emanated  from  the  Philippines  "  ;  and  T/ie 
Army  and  Navy  Register  calls  it  "a  paper  of  permanent  value." 
It  shows,  says  The  Register,  "that  the  problem  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  altogether  a  military  one,  not  entirely  one  to  be 
solved  by  night  surprises  and  flank  movements.  There  is  some- 
thing required  beside  the  rifle." 

General  MacArthur  handles  the  subject  of  guerilla  warfare  in 
the  Philippines  in  such  a  way  as  to  dispel  several  popular  ideas. 
"The  bands  of  insurgent  guerillas, "  he  says,  "are  not  soldiers 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  classify  them 
as  ladrones,  or  armed  robbers."  The  guerillas  carry  on  a  much 
more  effective  form  of  warfare  than  the  Filipino  army  did,  "as 
the  country  affords  great  advantages  for  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  such  policy.  The  practise  of  discarding  the  uniform 
enables  the  insurgents  to  appear  and  disappear  at  their  own 
convenience.  At  one  time  they  are  in  the  ranks  as  soldiers  and 
immediately  thereafter  are  within  the  American  lines  in  the  atti- 
tude  of  peaceful  natives,  absorbed  in  a  dense  mass  of  sympathetic 
people,  speaking  a  dialect  of  which  few  white  men  and  no  Amer- 
icans have  any  knowledge. "  Indeed,  Colonel  Greenleaf,  in  an 
accompanying  report,  says  : 

"The  number  of  deaths  in  the  army  has  steadily  increased, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  death-rate  can  scarcely  be  expected. 
The  number  of  men  shot  from  ambush  by  small  guerilla  bands 
now  exceeds  those  killed  at  any  previous  time,  and  as  time  pro- 
ceeds and  the  men  become  more  and  more  debilitated  by  the 
tropical  service,  the  more  marked  will  become  the  ratio  of  deaths. 
For  the  six  months  from  January  31  to  July  31,  1900,  there  died 


24  officers  and  971  enlisted  men,  of  whom  4  officers  and  204  en- 
listed men  were  killed  in  action,  and  3  officers  and  43  enlisted 
men  died  of  wounds,  the  other  deaths  occurring  from  various 
diseases.     This  is  an  average  of  4.7  daily." 

General  MacArthur  says  that  "the  casualties  arising  from  this 
irregular  warfare  in  the  American  army  between  November  1, 
1S99,  and  September  1,  1900,  were  266  killed,  750  wounded,  55 
captured  ;  the  Filipino  losses  for  the  same  time,  as  far  as  of  rec- 
ord, 3,227  killed,  694  wounded,  2,S64  captured."  He  then  goes 
on  to  make  a  statement  that,  in  the  view  of  the  anti-expansionist 
press,  overthrows  the  assertion  that  the  Filipinos  lack  unity  and 
cohesiveness.     He  says : 

"The  success  of  this  unique  system  of  war  depends  upon  al- 
most complete  unity  of  action  of  the  entire  native  population. 
That  such  unity  is 
a  fact  is  too  obvious 
to  a  d  m  i  t  of  dis- 
cussion ;  how  it  is 
brought  about  and 
maintained  is  not  so 
plain.  Intimidation 
has  undoubtedly  ac- 
complished much  to 
this  end,  but  fear  as 
the  only  motive  is 
hardly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  uni- 
ted and  apparently 
spontaneous  action 
of  several  millions 
of  people.  One  trai- 
tor in  each  town 
would  eventually 
destroy  such  a  com- 
plex organ  i  zation. 
It  is  more  probable 
that  the  adhesive 
principle  come  from 
ethnological  homo- 
geneity, which  in- 
duces men  to  re- 
spond for  a  time  to 
the  appeals  of  con- 
sanguinous  leader- 
ship even  when  such  action  is  opposed  to  their  own  interests  and 
convictions  of  expediency.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  entire  archipelago,  excepting  only  that  part  of  Mindanao 
occupied  by  Moros,  and  to  the  Jolo  group.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  all  of  the  Moros  are  entirely  satisfied  with  exist- 
ing conditions  and  are  anxious  to  maintain  them." 

No  hope  of  early  subjugation  of  the  Filipinos  by  American 
arms  is  found  expressed  in  the  report ;  but  General  MacArthur 
finds  the  natives  eager  for  education,  and  he  says  that  "as  the 
school  work  can  go  on  in  spite  of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
country,  the  logic  of  the  situation  suggests  that  the  archipelago 
be  submerged  immediately  under  a  tidal  wave  of  education." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  paragraphs  are  the  ones  found 
toward  the  close  of  the  report,  where  he  touches  upon  Filipino 
capacity  for  self-government  with  independence,  and  speaks  of 
future  military  conditions  as  follows  : 

"From  the  present  posture  of  affairs  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
expression  of  American  power  in  the  Philippines  must  result  in 
planting  republican  institutions  throughout  the  arcjiipelago,  ac- 
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companied  by  all  the  safeguards  of  personal,  political,  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  which  alone  are  possible  under  the  auspices  of  the 
■Constitution  of  the  United  States.  From  this  premise  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  in  ultimate  form  the  archipelago  will 
sooner  or  later  assume  the  appearance  of  one  more  self-support- 
ing commonwealth,  with  a  population  attached  to  their  institu- 
tions and  capable  of  maintaining  the  same,  even  in  the  probable 
event  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  creative  power. 

'In  the  light  of  existing  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  such  a  future  for  the  islands,  espe- 
cially so  as  at  present  and  for  many  years  to  come  the  necessity 
of  a  large  American  military  and  naval  force  is  too  apparent  to 
admit  of  discussion." 

This  report,  observes  the  Philadelphia  Times  (Dem.),  "abso- 
lutely destroys  the  pretense  put  forward  in  the  President's  letter 
of  acceptance  that  only  a  fragment  of  the  population  are  at  war 
and  that  they  are  not  sustained  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  may  or  may  not  have  believed  this,  but 
any  of  his  officers  could  have  told  him  better."  "Is  the  game 
worth  the  candle?"  inquires  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram 
(Ind.),  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks:  "A 
bill  of  over  $100,000,000  a  year  is  to  be  presented  indefinitely  to 
American  taxpayers  for  these  gems  and  glories  of  the  tropic 
seas, '  as  Mr.  McKinley  called  them  two  years  ago.  Just  now 
they  look,  instead,  uncommonly  like  a  gold  brick."  The  Spring- 
field Republican  (Ind.)  says  of  the  mortality  figures  : 

"We  do  our  work  with  unheard-of  cleanness.  The  proportion 
of  killed  to  wounded  is  simply  startling  !  Statistics  of  this  kind, 
if  reported  in  the  days  of  Spain's  domination  in  the  Philippines, 
would  have  horrified  us.  The  appeal  to  humanity  would  have 
been  raised  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  present  state  of 
things  calls  for  a  record  like  this,  but  is  it  not  a  sobering  one  ?  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  our  troops  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with 
the  job  in  hand.  If  so,  the  job  has  been  shaped  so  as  to  produce 
results  that  must  amaze  and  sober  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  they  face  and  reflect  upon  them. 

"Is  there  no  better  way?  That  is  the  question  which  this  rec- 
ord presses  upon  us  with  sternest  insistance  and  the  most  moving 
eloquence." 

"The  policy  of  extermination  is  a  failure,  and  it  is  unworthy 
of  this  nation, "  declares  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.), 
and  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  asks:  "Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  whole  policy  of  pacification  by  force  of  arms  is  as  im- 
practicable as  it  is  un-American?  And  can  not  Mr.  McKinley 
afford  now  to  reverse  engines  and  apply  his  wiser  and  better 
policy  in  Cuba  to  the  Philippines?  More  than  one  of  our  Presi- 
dents have  admitted  and  corrected  their  own  mistakes;  none 
have  added  to  their  fame  by  persisting  in  them."  It  was  the 
"cruel  and  stupid  ignoring  "of  Filipino  ideals  and  aspirations 
that  plunged  us  "into  the  horrible  mire  in  which  we  have  now 
for  nearly  two  years  been  floundering, "  declares  the  Baltimore 
News  (Ind.),  and  "without  a  recognition  of  these  national  feel- 
ings and  aspirations — which  no  people  should  be  quicker  to  rec- 
ognize than  the  American — we  shall  continue  in  that  mire,  to  the 
.disgrace  of  the  American  name  and  to  the  infinite  damage  of 
American  ideals  of  justice  and  human  rights." 

The  Philadelphia  /'ress  (Rep.)  suggests  that  "a  native  police 
with  white  officers"  might  prove  the  best  kind  of  organization 
for  handling  the  scattered  bands  of  guerillas,  and  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  believes  "now  that  the  November  election  in  the 
United  States  has  dispelled  one  hope  of  the  conspirators,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  even  the  irreconcilables  will  give  up  their  pirati- 
cal warfare."  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.) 
says : 

"No  candid  reader  can  peruse  the  report  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion,  already  reached  by  all  impartial  observers,  that 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  totally  unprepared 
for  self-government,  and  that  chaos  and  anarchy  would  be  the 
inevitable   result  of  their  abandonment  by  the  United  States. 


Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  and  Government  of  this 
country  have  no  choice  of  alternatives  ;  they  must  go  forward, 
without  hesitation  and  without  flinching,  in  the  assumption  of 
the  onerous  duties  and  responsibilities  laid  upon  them  by  the 
fortunes  of  war. " 


THE  SOUTH    IN   POLITICS. 

\   LTHO  it  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Bryan  received  over  forty- 
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seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  popular  vote  (granting  Presi- 


dent McKinley  a  plurality  of  about  700,000  in  a  total  vote  of  15,- 
000,000) ,  and  altho  a  change  of  only  75,000  votes,  or  half  of  one 
per  cent.,  properly  distributed,  would  have  elected  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Democratic  Party,  as 
shown  by  the  returns,  has  failed  to  display  a  commanding 
strength  outside  of  the  Southern  States  and  four  sparsely  settled 
States  in  the  West.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  votes  that 
Mr.  Bryan  will  receive  in  the  electoral  college,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  will  be  cast  by  the  Southern  States.  Just  at  present, 
therefore,  the  attitude  of  these  States  toward  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
policies  is  of  peculiar  interest. 

Many  Republican  papers  in  the  North  have  been  printing  edi- 
torial excerpts  from  Southern  papers  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
South  wants  no  more  of  Bryan  or  "  Bryanism. "  Yet  while  such 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment,  Mr.  Bryan's  in- 
fluence is  far  from  being  a  thing  of  the  past.  One  finds  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.),  for  instance,  declaring 
that  "Mr.  Bryan  still  stands  as  the  foremost  living  American. 
In  defeat  he  is  more  glorious  than  his  adversary  in  victory.  He 
stands  for  the  conservative  influence  in  American  politics, 
against  the  anarchy  of  Herr  Most  and  the  bomb-throwers  on  one 
extreme  and  the  anarchy-breeding  robbery  of  the  Hannas  and 
the  trusts  on  the  other  side."  The  Columbia  State  (Dem.),  a 
paper  of  wide  influence  in  South  Carolina,  adds:  "Besides,  one 
leader  can  not  be  retired  until  there  is  another  to  take  his  place. 
Who  is  to  take  Bryan's  place?  What  man  in  the  party  can  you 
name  who  would  make  such  a  leader  as  Bryan  has  proved  even 
in  defeat?  ....  We  are  satisfied  that  if  he  shall  seek  a  third 
nomination  from  his  party,  he  will  receive  it."  The  Washington 
Times  (Dem.)  asks:  "Do  men  of  the  Cleveland  and  Carlisle 
stamp  really  think  that  honest  Democrats  who,  to  the  number  of 
seven  million,  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  last  Tuesday,  would  for  a 
moment  think  of  tolerating  them  in  any  position  of  leadership  or 
any  sort  of  party  prominence?  If  they  do,  then  the  sooner  they 
disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  the  better."  The  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution (Dem.)  insists  that  the  silver  issue  is  still  alive.  "Altho 
the  silver  issue  has  been  declared  dead  by  a  party  which  has 
never  actually  ceased  its  mintage,  and  has  been  set  aside  by 
many  Democrats  as  a  practical  political  issue,"  it  says,  "yet 
there  is  that  in  it  which  will  not  down,  and  which  will  insist  upon 
coming  to  the  front." 

Yet  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Southern  press  reveals  that 
many  of  the  papers  want  a  change.  The  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal  (Dem.),  for  example,  remarks  that  "the  Democratic 
Party  can  not  yield  any  of  its  principles,  but  it  must  abandon 
its  idiocies,"  and  adds:  "Reactionaries,  calamity  preachers,  and 
those  who  would  have  their  country  continually  at  the  wall  of 
wailing  must  be  discouraged,  and  the  protagonists  of  progress 
and  advancement  and  those  who  prefer  going  forward  to  either 
inertia  or  retrogression  must  be  encouraged.  Only  those  who 
preach  the  doctrine  of  hope  and  faith  and  courage  should  be 
permitted  to  lead."  The  Charleston  Evening  Post  (Ind.  Dem.) 
refers  to  Bryanism  as  a  "remarkable  hodge-podge  of  political 
fragments  that  has  offended  the  country  for  five  years  "  ;  and  the 
Memphis  Scimitar  (Dem.)  declares  that  the  party  "must  cleanse 
its  house  of  the  mire  of  Populism,  of  Socialism,  and  financial 
vagaries  equally  moribund  and  dishonest.  It  must  cease  to  sit 
in  the  darkness  of  pessimism  and  must  gather  inspiration  from 
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the  brightness  of  the  morning.  .  .  .  Under  Bryan  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  lost  more  than  all  it  had  gained  from  Jefferson 
to  Cleveland,  for  it  has  lost  the  respect  of  the  country  for  its 
aims  and  its  leadership.  This  loss  must  be  repaired  first  of  all." 
The  Nashville  American  (Dem.)  does,  not  believe  that  "the 
masses  of  the  Democracy  of  this  portion  of  the  country  ever 
really   and   at 

heart  sanctioned  •  »—  — -«-«S-  » 
the  alliance  with 
their  whilom  en- 
emies, the  Pop- 
ulists, Silver 
Repu  blicans, 
and  Socialists  of 
the  North  and 
West  "  ;  and  the 
Vicksburg  Her- 
ald says:  "That 
a  b  h  o  r  r  ence  of 
things  proposed 
in  the  name  of 
Democracy  —  to 
the  heresies 
comprised  in  the 
term  Bryanism 
— was  the  cause 
of  the  Republi- 
can sweep  as 
told  through  a 
score  of  testimo- 
nies." 

The  Charlotte 
Observer  (Dem. ) 
indeed  regards 
Bryan  as  "a  dan- 
gerous man"  be- 
cause "  he  threat- 
ens to  change 
the  standard  of 
value ;  he  seeks 
to  set  enmity 
between  man 
a  n  d  m  a  n  ;  he 
tries  to  prejudice 
workingmeu 
against  their 
employers;  heat- 
tacks  the  courts 
and  rails  against 
the  administra- 
tion of  justice," 
and  the  Mont- 
gomery Adver- 
User  (Dem.) 
does  not  blame 
the  Democrats 
of  the  North  and 
West  for  prefer- 
ring  "the    evils 

they  knew  of  in  a  weak  Republican  Administration  to  the  wild 
vagaries  of  Populists  and  Populism. "  The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
(Dem.)  declares  that  unless  the  party  factions  can  agree  upon  a 
wise  and  conservative  program,  the  party  "  may  as  well  announce 
its  intention  to  retire  from  active  participation  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  American  republic,"  and  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  says: 
"It  is  not  because  the  South  has  not  been  sectional  enough,  but 
because  it  has  been  too  sectional,  that  it  has  met  with  the  politi- 


cal rebuffs  of  the  past  two  elections.  .  .  .  The  sooner  the  South 
relearns  the  lesson  that  it  has  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose  by  sectionalism,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  South,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  and  the  country." 

Some  of  the  Southern  press  are  even  inclined  to  look  without 
disfavor   upon    the   idea  of  voting  some  other  than  the  Dem- 

„,  ocratic  ticket. 

• '^^  — »■  The  Charleston 
News  and  Cour- 
ier'(Dem.)  says: 
"Twenty  or  even 
ten  years  ago  it 
would  have 
been  regarded 
as  an  almost 
un  pardon  able 
offense  for  a 
man  in  Georgia, 
for  instance,  to 
vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket, 
whatever  the 
declarations  of 
the  Democratic 
platform  or  the 
character  of  its 
candidates.  It 
would  have  re- 
sulted in  injury 
to  his  business 
and  to  personal 
insult.  It  is  very 
different  now." 
The  Baltimore 
Herald  (Ind.) 
says  in  a  similar 
vein:  "The  in- 
telligent mer- 
chants and  man- 
ufacturers of  the 
South  are  al- 
ready  in  the 
line  of  business 
and  national 
progress,  and  it 
is  high  time  for 
the  body  of  the 
people  to  quit 
voting  blindly 
from  fear  of  dan- 
gers that  are 
wholly  imagi- 
nary. The  Her- 
ald is  an  inde- 
pendent news- 
paper, published 
in  a  Southern 
State,  and  it 
speaks  from 
these  two  points  of  view  when  it  says  that  the  period  has  gone 
by  when  there  are  any  cogent  reasons  why  the  South  should  be 
'  solid  '  on  election  day. " 

A  correspondent  of  the  Macon  Telegraph  (Dem.),  who  signs 
himself  "The  Old  South,"  goes  still  further  with  a  chivalrous 
suggestion  that  "the  defeated  parties  bow  gracefully  to  the  vic- 
tors and  move  instanter  to  make  the  election  unanimous.  .  .  . 
For  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony,  let  our  Bryan  electors  in 
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Georgia  meet  next  January  and  cast  a  unanimous  vote  for  Mc- 
Kinley.  By  so  doing  we  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
there  exists  now  in  the  United  States  no  North,  no  South,  no 
East,  no  West." 

Wide  attention  has  been  attracted  by  an  editorial  in  the  same 
paper  advocating  quite  a  different  procedure  for  the  Southern 
electors.     It  says,  in  part : 

"  The  Telegraph  has  long  held  to  the  idea  that  the  South 
should  go  into  the  Electoral  College  independent  of  any  party 
of  the  North,  at  least  until  they  repeal  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  there  make  terms.  We  are  a  peculiar  people.  We 
have  peculiar  environments.  Our  conduct  of  our  political  affairs 
should  be  a  bit  peculiar.  So  long  as  the  cloud  of  black  aliens  is 
above  and  about  us,  put  there  by  Northern  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  common 
sense  to  stand  apart,  select  our  Presidential  electors  apart,  and 
then  go  into  the  Electoral  College  demanding  terms. 

"  It  is  just  as  easy  as  it  is  to  suggest  it  for  the  South  to  resolve 
itself  into  an  independent  political  force,  and  in  this  way,  and  no 
other,  can  it  master  the  situation.  By  this  method  it  can  abso- 
lutely command  what  it  wants,  because,  when  we  secede  from 
Altgeld  and  Croker,  instead  of  fearing  the  solid  South  and  scar- 
ing old  women  and  children  with  it  as  with  an  old  Bluebeard, 
loving  eyes  will  be  cast  in  our  direction  and  there  will  be  a  sharp 
rivalry  for  our  favor. " 


STATE   CONTROL  OF    MUNICIPAL    POLICE. 

SENATOR  PLATT'S  advocacy  of  a  bill  which  will  place  the 
police  of  the  large  cities  of  New  York  State  under  the  con- 
trol of  state  machinery  in  Albany,  and  his  confident  prediction 
that  such  a  bill  will  be  passed  at  the  next  session  of  the  state 
legislature,  has  awakened  interest  not  only  in  his  home  State, 
but  in  the  country  at  large.  Such  a  proposal,  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  (Rep. ) ,  "  is  a  dangerous  departure  from 
the  Democratic  theory  and  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
A  state  constabulary  would  differ  in  name  only  from  a  state 
standing  army,  if  invested  with  the  power  contemplated  in  Mr. 
Piatt's  scheme  of  police  reorganization."  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  favored  by  Senator  Piatt,  a  state  department  of  police 
is  to  be  created  for  all  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  inclu- 
ding New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  and  Troy, 
the  head  of  the  department  to  be  a  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  six  years  and  the  chief  of  police  in  each  city  to 
be  appointed  by  this  state  commissioner.  "  Never  has  there  been 
a  bolder  attempt  to  centralize  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  polit- 
ical boss,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.). 

"There  will  be  opposition  to  the  measure,  of  course,"  says 
Senator  Piatt,  "but  those  who  oppose  it  will  feel  the  car  of  Jug- 
gernaut run  over  them."  In  defense  of  the  bill,  Senator  Piatt's 
son,  Frank  H.  Piatt,  writes  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  as  follows : 

"The  police  force,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  power  which 
turns  every  saloon,  pool-room,  and  place  of  evil  resort  into  a 
Tammany  club;  every  policeman  is  made  a  Tammany  worker, 
and  it  is  the  agent  of  the  police  captain,  under  orders  from 
above,  who  collects  that  enormous  fund  which  will  next  year  go 
into  Croker 's  hands,  to  be  used  to  sustain  his  power.  No  one 
who  will  give  thought  to  this  subject  can  doubt  that  the  surest 
way  to  beat  Croker  lies  in  destroying  Croker' S  control  over  the 
police,  and  in  putting  that  organization  under  some  person 
strong  enough  to  prevent  its  use  for  any  but  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  its  existence.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  there  is  no  way 
of  accomplishing  this  through  the  existing  administration  of  this 
city.  Devery  rules  the  force  as  Croker  orders.  The  Police  Com- 
missioners are  Croker' s appointees.  Croker's  mayor  will  not  act 
to  Croker's  disadvantage.  Therefore,  if  any  relief  is  to  be  had, 
it  must  come  from  the  only  power  that  is  superior  to  the  city's 
officials,  and  that  power  is  the  State.  The  State  alone  can  break 
up  the  existing  use  of  the  police  by  Croker.     The  only  object  of 


the  proposed  state  constabulary  bill  is  to  terminate  the  present 
scandalous  practises,  and  to  obtain  a  respectable  police  admin- 
istration. The  essential  feature  of  such  a  measure  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  head  who  will 
free  the  police  organization  from  the  base  uses  to  which  it  is  now 
put." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.),  which  believes  that  the  bill  will 
be  "vigorously  assailed,  but  relentlessly  put  through,"  sees  some 
good  in  the  plan.  "The  sensitiveness  of  each  party  to  public 
opinion  in  departments  of  state  government,"  it  says,  "is 
greater  than  its  sensitiveness  to  that  opinion  in  departments  of 
local  government.  The  canals  are  honestly  administered.  The 
State's  prisons  are  humanely  and  honestly  managed.  The 
State's  charities  and    asylums  are  honestly  and  humanely  con- 


Br'ek  FOX  :  "I'll  look  after  your  chickens." 

—  The  New  York  fVorld. 

ducted.  The  claim  or  hope  is  that  a  state  constabulary  would 
be  managed  in  the  same  way." 

The  view  taken  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tional one.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  papers  in  New  York  State  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
innovation  proposed.  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  observes: 
"So  far  as  the  public  has  been  informed,  there  is  one  person  who 
is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Piatt's  state  constabulary  bill.  He  is  Mr. 
Piatt."  The  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.)  doubts  if  the  bill  would  be 
even  constitutional,  and  declares  that  if  it  is  enacted  "the  Dem- 
ocrats will  be  given  an  issue  which  will  obscure  their  own  rec- 
ords of  maldaministration,  and  instead  of  Republican  victories 
and  genuine  and  lasting  reform  by  the  people  themselves  there 
will  probably  be  Democratic  victories  and  a  continuance  of  Cro- 
kerism  and  its  allied  evils."  "There  could  not  possibly  be  a 
more  deliberate  and  brutal  violation  of  the  principle  of  home 
rule,"  declares  the  Rochestor  Post-Express  (Rep.).  The  Al- 
bany Argus  (Dem.)  calls  the  bill  "an  outrageous  measure, "  and 
the  Utica  Press  (Ind.)  vigorously  protests  against  any  plan  that 
would  make  the  police  departments  of  the  cities  of  the  State 
"subject  to  orders  from  Albany."  The  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  (Rep),  believes  that  "all  excuse  for  a  state  police 
vanishes  if  we  have  an  honest,  capable  mayor."  "Some  method 
needs  to  be  devised,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Tress  (Rep.),  "that 
will  take  the  police  entirely  out  of  politics.  Just  how  the  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  is  not  easy  to  determine." 

In  the  .States  of  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  experi- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  to  that  now  proposed  in  New  York 
State  have  been  made.  "In  each  of  these  cases,"  declares  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "the  experiment  has  proved  a 
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failure."  The  police  commissioners  of  Boston  and  Fall  River 
have  been  appointed  for  many  years  by  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but,  according  to  the  same  paper,  the  result  has  been 
the  reverse  of  successful.  In  Kansas,  wnere  Prohibitionist  influ- 
ence was  instrumental  in  pushing  through  the  Legislature  a  bill 
giving  control  of  the  police  to  state  authorities,  "  gross  abuse  of 
power  was  charged,  and  grave  scandals  were  common."  The 
law  was  finally  repealed.  In  St.  Louis  the  police  force  has  been 
under  state  control  more  than  a  year,  and  "has  been  fruitful  in 
extravagance,  abuses,  and  scandals  of  every  sort."  "The  re- 
sults which  have  followed  the  application  in  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas  of  such  a  system  as  Piatt  now  threatens  to 
apply  in  New  York,"  concludes  The  Evening  Post,  "are  simply 
what  should  have  been  expected.  The  only  sure  way  of  getting 
good  government  in  any  city  is  through  the  efforts  of  its  own 
citizens." 


THE   CRUSADE   AGAINST   VICE    IN    NEW   YORK 

CITY. 

WHAT  the  New  York  World  (lnd.  Dem.)  calls  "the  most 
stinging  indictment  of  boss  and  bi-boss  government  in 
this  city  that  was  ever  drawn,"  was  sent  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck 
last  week  by  Bishop  Potter  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  The  tenor  of 
the  letter  may  be  judged  from  the  following  paragraph  : 

"But  I  approach  you,  sir,  to  protest  with  all  my  power  against 
a  condition  of  things  in  which  vice  is  not  only  tolerated,  but 
shielded  and  encouraged  by  those  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  re- 
press and  discourage  it,  and,  in  the  name  of  unsullied  youth  and 
innocence,  of  young  girls  and  their  mothers  who,  tho  living  un- 
der conditions  often  of  privation  and  the  hard  struggle  for  a  live- 
lihood, have  in  them  every  instinct  of  virtue  and  purity  that  are 
the  ornaments  of  any  so-called  gentlewomen  in  the  land.  I  know 
those  of  whom  I  speak  ;  their  homes  and  their  lives,  their  toil, 
and  their  aspirations.  Their  sensibility  to  insult  or  outrage  is 
as  keen  as  theirs  who  are  in  your  household  or  mine  ;  and  before 
God  and  in  the  face  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  I  protest,  as  my 
people  have  charged  me  to  do,  against  the  habitual  insult,  the 
persistent  menace,  the  unalterably  defiling  contacts  to  which 
day  by  day,  because  of  the  base  complicity  of  the  police  of  New 
York  with  the  lowest  forms  of  vice  and  crime,  they  are  subjected. 
And,  in  the  name  of  these  little  ones,  these  weak  and  defenseless 
ones,  Christian  and  Hebrew  alike,  of  many  races  and  tongues, 
but  of  homes  in  which  God  is  feared,  and  His  law  reverenced, 
and  virtue  and  decency  honored  and  exemplified,  I  call  upon 


you,  sir,  to  save  these  people  who  are  in  a  very  real  way  com- 
mitted to  your  charge,  from  a  living  hell,  defiling,  deadly, 
damning,  to  which  the  criminal  supineness  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  set  for  the  defense  of  decency  and  good  order,  threat- 
ens to  doom  them." 

This  letter  was  written  only  after  a  less  vigorous  and  public 
protest  had  failed.  Some  months  ago  Canon  R.  L.  Paddock  of 
the  Pro-cathedral  on  Stanton  Street  went  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  police  in  his  district  "to  appeal  to  them  for  the  protection  of 
the  young,  the  innocent,  and  the  defenseless  against  the  leprous 
harpies  who  are  hired  as  runners  and  touters  for  the  lowest  and 
most  infamous  dens  of  vice  "  (to  quote  from  the  bishop's  letter), 
but  he  was  "met  not  only  with  contempt  and  derision,  but  with 
the  coarsest  insult  and  obloquy."  This  affair  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  New  York,  and  the  convention  instructed  the  bishop  to 
begin  the  campaign  of  which  his  letter  is  the  opening  gun. 

The  mayor  promptly  replied  to  the  bishop's  letter,  saying,  in 
part :  "  I  wish  here  to  assure  you  that  I  will  exert  every  power 
which  the  law  has  given  me  to  right  the  wrongs  and  do  away 
with  the  conditions  of  which  you  complain,  and  to  secure  a  hearty 
and  efficient  cooperation  by  the  Police  Department  with  all  who 
are  working  to  do  away  with  public  violations  of  law  and  de- 
cency," and  Mr.  Croker,  on  the  evening  of  the  da}-  that  the  bish- 
op's letter  was  delivered  to  the  mayor  (Thursday  of  last  week), 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Tammany  Hall  organization,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  reports  said  to  the  district  leaders, 
among  other  things  :  "  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  are  guilty  of  col- 
lecting from  these  people  [promoters  of  immorality] ,  you  had 
better  get  out  of  the  organization,  because  the  organization  has 
no  use  for  you  and  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  organization.  This 
organization  can  not  and  will  not  stand  for  any  such  thing." 
After  Mr.  Croker' s  speech,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  eradicate  vice.  Mr.  Croker  says  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  Bishop  Potter's  letter  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and 
that  this  step  by  Tammany  was  voluntary.  Other  reports  have 
it  that  Mr.  Croker  was  moved  to  start  the  crusade  by  an  appeal 
from  his  friend,  Isidor  Straus,  president  of  the  (Hebrew)  Educa- 
tional Alliance.  At  any  rate,  Bishop  Potter's  movement  to 
amend  the  attitude  of  the  police  through  the  city  authorities, 
Mr.  Piatt's  scheme  to  reform  the  police  by  bringing  them  directly 
under  state  control,  and  Mr.  Croker's  crusade  through  the  Tam- 
many Hall  general  committee  are  all  in  full  cry.  What  the  effect 
will  be  remains  to  be  seen.     The  New  York  Evening  Post  (lnd.) 
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WHO  SAID  HEW    PARTY? 

—  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


Clark   and  Quay  (over   the  transom):   "Won't  they   be  tickled   to   see 
us  back?"  — The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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sarcastically  observes:  "With  Croker  turned  monk,  and  Piatt 
reformer,  the  future  of  the  city  seems  bright  indeed." 


RADICAL    PAPERS    ON    THE    RESULT    OF    THE 

ELECTION. 

WHILE  the  radical  papers  express  general  dissatisfaction 
at  the  sweeping  triumph  of  what  they  style  "the  forces 
of  reaction  and  conservatism, "  it  is  yet  a  striking  fact  that  the 
election  of  McKinley,  rather  than  Bryan,  is  welcomed  by  them. 
In  the  opinion  of  'I  he  Defender,  a  Prohibition  paper  published 
in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  "the  Prohibition  Party  had  more  to  gain  polit- 
ically in  the  election  of  McKinley  than  in  his  defeat,  "on  the 
ground  that,  had  Bryan  been  elected,  "any  and  every  industrial 
or  commercial  disaster  would  have  been  laid  to  his  door,"  where- 
as the  continuance  of  Republican  domination,  with  its  subser- 
vience to  liquor  interests  and  accompanying  evils,  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  the  Socialists, 
who  believe  that  the  concentration  of  industry  is  preparing  the 
way  for  collectivism,  and  who  declare  that  they  would  rather 
see  in  power  a  "trust-promoter  "  such  as  McKinley  than  a  "trust- 
smasher"  like  Bryan.  "McKinley  and  the  Republicans,"  says 
The  Social-Democratic  Herald  (Chicago),  "the  natural  mon- 
archs  under  the  competitive  system,  occupied  a  logical  and  con- 
sistent attitude,  and  won  easily  under  the  law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Bryan,  while  attacking  the  monopolies  and  privileges 
fostered  and  made  inevitable  by  our  capitalistic  system,  yet  de- 
fended the  system  itself. " 

The  Daily  Voice,  Chicago  (campaign  edition  of  The  New 
Voice) ,  estimates  "a  third  of  a  million  "  votes  for  John  G. Wool- 
ley,  the  Prohibition  standard-bearer,  and  congratulates  the  Pro- 
hibition workers  on  their  "tremendous  campaign"  and  "mag- 
nificent vote."  "Our  heartfelt  sympathy,"  it  says,  "is  sincerely 
extended  to  the  million  honest.  God-fearing  men  who  'held  their 
noses'  and  voted  for  either  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr.  Bryan."  It 
continues : 

"There  were  a  million  of  them,  at  least,  just  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  two  old  parties  in  the  final  round-up.  Taken 
one  bv  one,  each  man  of  them  knew  and  confessed  that  the  sa- 
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The  Detroit  News. 


loon  is  the  one  great  evil  of  the  land  that  cries  for  remedy. 
Brought  to  the  point  of  answering'  yes  '  or  '  no, '  each  one  of  them 
would  have  admitted  the  practical  immorality  of  his  vote  from 
high  moral  grounds;  but,  to  'save  the  country.'  half  of  them 
voted  for  McKinley  and  the  saloon  and  half  of  them  for  the  sa- 
loon and  Hryan 

"All  of  these  men,  without  loss  or  damage  to  any  interest, 
might  have  helped  a  cause  in  which  they  really  did  believe — 
might  have  voted  for  something  that  they  really  did  want — might 


have  followed  what  was  truly  their  highest  ideal.  They  did 
otherwise  and  the  cause  won  a  great  victory  without  them — 
while  they  'threw  away  their  votes.'  " 

The  Socialist  papers  claim  an  aggregate  vote  for  the  two  So- 
cialist parties  of  over  150,000.  The  Socialist-Democratic  Party, 
which  entered  the  national  arena  for  the  first  time,  won  official 
recognition  in  several  States,  and  reelected  its  two  state  legis- 
lators in  Massachusetts.  The  vote  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party, 
which  was  36,564  in  1S96,  did  not  probably  rise  much  above  that 
total  in  the  election  just  passed.  "The  vote  was  all  that  could 
be  expected,"  remarks  the  Cleveland  Citizen  (Soc.  Dem.),  "and 
represents  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  last  year.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Republican  Party 
drunk  with  power,  with  the  People's  and  Union  Reform  and  So- 
cialist Labor  Parties  almost  completely  wiped  out,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  machinery  and  the  centralization  of  capital  con- 
tinuing, and  with  the  oncoming  business  depression  playing 
havoc  in  industrial  centers,  we  believe  that  the  rising  young 
giant,  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  will  be  a  political  factor  that 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  near  future."  The  Worker' s  Call 
(Soc.  Dem.,  Chicago)  thinks  that  the  disintegration  incident 
upon  the  "reorganization  "  of  the  Democratic  Party  will  have  the 
effect  of  driving  out  the  radicals  and  enormously  increasing  the 
Socialist  strength.  Public  Ownership  (Erie,  Pa.)  hazards  the 
prophecy  that  "in  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  the  issue  will 
be  entirely  clear — Socialism  against  capitalism  ;  there  will  be  no 
middle  ground."  The  New  York  Daily  People,  the  organ  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  attributes  the  small  vote  of  this  party  to 
the  "fake  "  movements  in  the  field,  which  obscured  the  real  is- 
sues at  stake.  "  Republicans,  Democrats,  Social  Democrats, 
Prohibitionists,  Populists,"  it  says,  "all  are  equally  criminal  and 
are  but  parts  of  one  far-reaching  defense  of  capitalism.  All  must 
go  down  before  the  working  class  can  come  to  its  own." 

7 he  American,  Wharton  Barker's  paper,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  Populist 
vote  in  the  country  was  "regrettably  small."  It  says  :  "For  us 
there  can  be  but  one  course.  And  that  is :  Fight  on — fight  on 
for  the  right  unto  death,  or  until  it  does  prevail." 

According  to  T  lie  Freemen' s  Labor  Journal  (Spokane,  Wash.), 
the  greatest  danger  to  workingmen  from  McKinley' s  election 
lies  in  his  attitude  toward  Asiatic  labor.  "If  the  Republicans 
throw  open  the  gates  of  America  to  Asiatic  labor, "  says  this 
paper,  "it  will  not  be  done  all  at  once,  but  will  be  worked  about 
as  the  demonetization  of  silver  was,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  let 
the  voters  be  aware  of  it  until  it  is  too  late  to  stop  it."  Lucifer, 
an  Anarchist  paper  published  in  Chicago,  observes:  "The  ma- 
jority of  the  American  voters  are  still  on  the  brutal  plane,  and 
hence  they  delight  in  war,  in  bloodshed,  and  in  national  aggran- 
dizement." The  National  New  Era  (Union  Reform  Party, 
Springfield,  Ohio)  pays  its  respects  to  the  thousands  of  reform- 
ers who  voted  for  Bryan,  not  because  they  believed  in  the  doc- 
trines he  advocated,  but  because  they  did  not  want  to  "throw 
away  "their  votes.  "When  will  men  take  hold  of  this  work  of 
reform,"  it  asks,  "drop  all  attempts  to  settle  the  feuds  between 
the  old  parties,  and  stick  to  their  own  work  till  they  win?  "  The 
Public,  a  Chicago  Single-Tax  weekly,  which  has  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Bryan,  makes  the  following  comment  on  the  result 
of  the  election  : 

"Four  years  more  of  a  'syndicated  President.'  Four  years 
more  of  trusts,  imperialism,  speculation,  monopoly,  plutocracy, 
and  a  dinner-pail ' full '  with  lettering  on  the  outside  and  scant 
of  food  within.  Four  years  more  of  a  prosperity  banquet  of  which 
the  deluded  masses  only  catch  the  aroma  but  upon  which  the 
syndicates  fatten. 

"The  real  objection  t<>  William  J.  Bryan  is  not  his  so-called 
'economic  vagaries. '  It  is  his  steady  conscience.  Men  are  ac- 
customed to  delude  themselves  with  the  notion  that  what  they 
wish  in  politics  is  an  honest  man.     It  is  all  a  mistake.     What  too 
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many  do  wish  is  a  dishonest  man  whose  dishonesty  is  of  the 
same  pattern  as  their  own.  Bryan's  greatest  weakness  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  is  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  fidelity  to 
conviction." 

The  negro  papers  are  for  the  most  part  well  pleased  with  Mc- 
Kinley's  reelection.     Says  The  Bee  (Washington,  D.C.)  : 

"The  triumph  of  the  party  on  last  Tuesday  has  several  mean- 
ings. It  is  a  reminder  to  the  Republican  Party  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  indorse  the  blood-and-murder  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  South,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  next  Congress,  which  has  a  majority  of  fifty-four,  to  reduce 
the  unlawful  representation  of  its  Southern  membership  in  those 
States  which  have  disfranchized  so  many  thousands  of  legal  voters 
on  account  of  their  color.  .  .  .  The  defeat  of  Bryan  and  the 
Democratic  Party  was  a  rebuke  as  well  as  a  positive  repudiation 
of  his  doctrine  and  the  unscrupulous  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party. " 

By  no  means  all  the  negro  papers  supported  McKinley,  how- 
ever. It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  The  Colored  American 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  that  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Afro-American  newspapers  were  either  inde- 
pendent during  the  last  campaign  or  advocated  Bryan's  elec- 
tion. 


AMERICA   AS  THE   WORLD'S  SEAT  OF  EMPIRE. 

MR.  BROOKS  ADAMS,  a  well-known  philosophic  writer, 
son  of  the  late  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
believes  that  most  of  the  great  catastrophes  of  history  accompany 
the  movement  from  point  to  point  of  the  "  international  center  of 
empire  and  wealth."  In  a  new  book  entitled  "America's  Eco- 
nomic Supremacy,"  he  traces  the  passing  of  the  center  of  empire 
from  place  to  place,  and  finally  locates  it  in  America,  where  it 
has  arrived  since  the  Spanish-American  war.  This  war,  says 
Mr.  Adams,  is  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  events,  which  when  com- 
plete will  show  one  of  these  memorable  revolutions  wherein  civ- 
ilizations pass  from  an  old  to  new  condition  of  equilibrium.  The 
battles  of  Manila  and  Santiago  are  to  have  as  far-reaching  effects 
as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  seat  of  empire  passed  from 
France  to  England,  where  it  has  remained  until  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  equilibrium  established 
by  Waterloo  has  been  completely  destroyed,  and  the  march  of 
empire  has  been  westward  from  the  British  Isles  and  eastward 
across  the  Rhine. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  fact. 
In  18S0,  Great  Britain  produced  7,749,233  tons  of  pig  iron.  In 
1897,  she  had  added  about  a  million  tons  more,  while  in  1880  the 
United  States  produced  only  about  3,840,000  tons,  which  in  1S97 
had  grown  to  9,807,123  tons,  and  for  the  present  year  the  esti- 
mates reach  a  million  tons  a  month. 

Wealth  has,  of  course,  followed  industry.  Ever  since  1S71, 
Germany  has  squeezed  France,  and  the  latter,  to  save  herself 
from  annihilation,  has  joined  with  Russia,  lending  the  indus- 
tries of  that  great  empire  two  billions  of  dollars.  Upon  this  im- 
pulsion the  empire  has  solidified,  and  workshops  and  factories 
have  sprung  up  on  the  Southern  steppes,  while  Poland  is  becom- 
ing a  manufacturing  province.  The  Russian  railway  system  is 
stretching  toward  Peking,  and  its  ultimate  destination  is  Han- 
kow, the  rich  central  province  of  China.  Much  of  the  money 
borrowed  from  France  by  Russia  has  gone  to  Germany  for  ma- 
chinery and  cheap  fabrics ;  but  the  seat  of  empire  has  been 
steadily  moving  eastward. 

England  has  lost  the  seat  of  empire  gained  from  Waterloo  be- 
cause she  has  been  unable  for  years  to  feed  her  population.  For 
more  than  fifteen  years  the  value  of  English  exports  have  been 
steadily  falling,  while  her  imports  have  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  difference  between  the  two  now  is  twenty  per 
cent,  adverse  balance.     The  difference  between  exports  and  im- 


ports, and  in  favor  of  the  latter,  from  1891  to  1895,  was  the  huge 
sum  of  $Soo,  000, 000.  England  is  therefore  fast  losing  her  for- 
eign trade  to  America  and  other  countries.  This  loss  of  foreign 
trade  is  naturally  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decline  in 
incomes  and  deposits  in  savings-banks.  Interest  on  money  in 
London  has  declined  since  1S90,  bankruptcy  has  wiped  out  many 
debts,  and  there  has  been  a  heavy  sale  of  foreign — especially 
American — securities  since  that  date.  But  in  spite  of  such  sales, 
many  millions  of  gold  have  been  lately  shipped  to  New  York. 
Most  significant  of  all,  Sir  James  Westland,  the  Indian  finance 
minister,  ascribes  the  crisis   in    Hindustan  rather  to  the  with- 
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John  Bull  :  "  Aw,  why  don't  you  keep  on  your  own  side  ?  "  — - 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

drawal  of  English  funds  than  to  the  closing  of  the  mints.  It  is 
therefore  beyond  question  that  Great  Britain  is  not  only  expend- 
ing her  capital,  but  the  flow  of  money  is  toward  America  as  the 
flow  of  French  capital  is  across  the  Rhine.  England,  it  is  true, 
still  enjoys  a  large  surplus  of  capital,  but  the  sources  of  its  ac- 
cumulation are  not  reassuring.  The  items  of  taxation  which 
show  the  chief  increase  are  the  succession  duties,  which  depend 
on  deaths  rather  than  on  any  economic  activity,  and  the  excise, 
which  shows  that  drinking  has  enormously  increased  among  the 
people. 

Turning  from  the  economic  to  the  military  standpoint,  Mr. 
Adams  sees  France  fast  on  the  decline  and  being  inevitably 
drawn  into  that  vortex  whose  center  of  empire  is  Eastern  Asia, 
and  whose  trend  is  irrevocably  hostile  to  England.  There  are 
now  only  .two  places  in  the  world  where  the  surplus  food  grown 
is  great  enough  to  supply  England :  one  is  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  by  circumstances  and  sentiment  forever  closed  to 
England  ;  the  other  is  the  great  heart  of  the  North  American 
continent  which  the  United  States  could  any  day  shut  up  by 
closing  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  England  is  therefore  vitally 
dependent  upon  America,  and  may  be  said  to-day  to  be  a  forti- 
fied outpost  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  one  side,  as  Austra- 
lia, the  Philippines,  Hongkong,  and  Hawaii  are  on  the  other. 
England's  weakness  in  diplomacy  in  allowing  Russia  to  take 
Port  Arthur  and  Germany  to  seize  Kiau-Chou  is  due  to  the  fact 
of  growing  isolation.  But  if  America  is  essential  to  England's 
existence,  the  latter  is  still  essential  to  the  welfare  of  America. 
She  is  our  best  and  chiefest  market,  and  her  trade  in  the  East, 
now  the  best  trade  she  has,  if  it  be  lost  to  her,  should  come  to 
us  ;  otherwise  this  whole  race  will  be  badly  crippled  in  its  com- 
petition with  the  only  other  section  of  the  human  race  that  knows 
how  to  organise  a  permanent  working  modern  society — the  Rus- 
sians.    The  battle  is  now  on  between  these  two  great  sections  of 
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men,  with  the  Asiatic  European  coming  by  continental  rail  to 
the  shores  of  conflict,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  fortifying  the  islands 
of  the  "  New  Mediteranean  Sea,"  in  and  around  which  the  great 
battle,  economic  or  military,  or  both,  will  be  fought  during  the 
twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Adams  then  draws  attention  to  the  long  struggle  in  history 
between  the  maritime  and  unmaritime  nations  for  the  trade  of 
the  world.  The  current  of  this  struggle  runs  East  and  West,  not 
North  and  South,  and  as  the  West  increases  its  capacity  to  con- 
sume the  products  of  the  East  the  maritime  nations  advance. 
The  Spanish  war  was  simply  a  battle  of  fierce  competition,  by 
which  the  West,  the  maritime  nations,  gained  a  point  over  their 
adversaries.  It  was  a  counter  stroke  to  the  taking  of  Port  Ar- 
thur and  Northern  China  by  Russia. 

Mr.  Adams  says  that  the  only  setback  to  America's  complete 
economic  supremacy  in  the  twentieth  century  will  be  her  failure 
to  exploit  the  great  Chinese  market.  If  Russia  seizes  the  rich 
central  provinces  of  China,  with  their  untold  coal,  iron,  and 
other  mineral  products,  and  succeeds  in  holding  them  against 
her  great  Anglo-Saxon  rivals,  the  West  must  fall  back  upon  it- 
self and  its  outward  energy  must  in  a  large  measure  subside. 
No  day  will  be  so  important  to  America  as  the  day  which  decides 
the  battle  now  going  on  to  get  control  of  the  markets  of  China. 

But  Mr.  Adams  has  little  or  no  faith  in  Russia's  ability  to 
compete  with  America  in  this  great  battle.  In  intelligence,  in- 
genuity, initiative,  and  mechanical  skill,  the  Russians  are  more 
than  a  century  behind  the  American  people.  The  Russians  in- 
vent little  or  nothing.  Their  manufactured  products,  especially 
their  great  staple  products,  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  same  prod- 
ucts do  in  America.  Their  railroads  are  vastly  more  expensive 
to  handle.  The  great  masses  of  the  empire  are  able  to  save 
nothing  on  account  of  ignorance,  crude  methods  of  labor,  and  the 
high  taxes  the  Government  is  compelled  to  levy.  Russia  is  con- 
stantly borrowing  money,  for  her  imperial  treasury  is  hard  put 
to  it  to  make  ends  meet.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Adams  regards 
the  whole  Russian  system  as  too  corrupt  and  expensive  and  the 
Russian  masses  too  stolidly  ignorant  to  control  the  world's  mar- 
kets. 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  if  America  is  forced  back  upon 
herself,  she  will  have  to  practise  an  economy  of  life  that  she  does 
not  now  know  and  that  may  threaten  her  very  civilization.  The 
great  trusts  will  own  the  Government  or  the  Government  must 
own  the  trusts. 


HOW     THE 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
THE   ELECTION. 


PRESS     LIKE 


THE  post-election  comments  of  the  German-American  papers 
show  that  neither  candidate  was  a  prime  favorite  with 
them.  One  finds  the  Chicago  Staats-Zeitung  (Ind.  Rep.),  for 
example,  saying  that  "  if  Bryan  had  dropped  his  free-silver  craze 
altogether,  and  made  concessions  to  the  old  Democracy,  he  would 
probably  have  come  out  victorious.  It  is  certain  that  he  would 
have  received  a  much  larger  German  vote,  for  the  Germans  were 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Republican  Party  in  a  body."  And 
on  the  other  side,  one  finds  the  New  Orleans  Deutsche  Zeitung 
(Ind.  Uem.)  saying,  "We  are  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion." Ger mania  (Ind.) ,  Milwaukee,  after  noting  that  the  heavy 
German  vote  for  McKinley  in  1896  probably  elected  him,  says 
that  it  seems  evident  that  the  Germans  voted  the  same  way  this 
year,  as  they  "  regarded  free  silver  as  the  greater  evil."  It  adds  : 
"We  judge  this,  for  example,  by  the  overwhelming  Republican 
majority  in  Wisconsin,  the  most  German  State  in  the  Union." 
The  St.  Louis  Westliche  Post  (Rep.),  the  Pittsburg  Volksblatt 
(Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt  (Ind.  Rep.)  rejoice 
in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung 
(Ind.)  says:   "  Queer  conditions  would   have  to  prevail   if  such  a 


man  should  ever  be  elected  by  the  instinctively  practical  Ameri- 
can people." 

Many  of  the  Democratic  papers  printed  in  German,  like  many 
of  those  printed  in  English,  blame  Bryan  and  his  advanced  ideas 
for  his  defeat.  The  Baltimore  Deutsche  Correspondent  (Dem.) 
says : 

"  No  party  ever  had  a  better  chance  to  win  than  the  Democrats 
had  in  1900.  The  other  party  was  weighed  down  by  the  load  of 
its  sins  and  mistakes.  Thousands  of  Republicans  declared  that 
they  would  not  vote  for  McKinley  again,  and  they  kept  their 
word.  But  a  still  larger  number  of  Democrats  refused  to  vote 
for  Bryan,  and  McKinley  was  elected.  .  .  .  Bryan  had  too  many 
•paramount  issues.'  He  tried  to  ride  several  horses  at  the  same 
time,  and  few  can  do  that." 

The  New  York  Morgen  Journal  (Dem.),  which  was  an  out- 
#nd-out  supporter  of  Bryan,  declares  that  Bryan  "could  have 
won  '  hands  down  '  if  he  had  done  before  the  convention  what  he 
was  willing  to  do  after,  namely,  put  the  silver  question  in  the 
background."  And  in  a  "  sausage  end  "  the  same  paper  remarks  : 
"  How  happy  all  the  small  people  and  workingmen  must  be  now  ! 
Every  one  of  the  dollars  which  they  have  not  got  will  continue  to 
be  worth  100  cents!"  The  Chicago  Abendpost  (Ind.),  like  tne 
papers  quoted  above,  believes  that  imperialism,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  paramount  issue,  was  forced  into  the  background 
by  Bryan's  adherence  to  silver,  and  the  St.  Louis  Amerika 
(Dem.)  thinks  that  the  fears  of  the  business  men  had  much  to 
do  with  the  Republican  victory.  It  also  thinks,  however,  that  a 
trust-given  campaign  fund  was  a  big  factor,  especially  as  a  "  not 
inconsiderable  share  of  this  money  was  used  to  influence  the 
press."  The  Cleveland  Wachter  und  Anzeiger  (Ind.  Dem.), 
referring  to  these  fears  of  the  business  men,  remarks  : 

"We  certainly  wish  for  the  best,  and  hope  that  the  people  may 
keep  what  they  voted  for — prosperity.  But  we  doubt  it.  Unless 
all  signs  deceive  us,  we  are  about  to  experience  the  biggest  busi- 
ness collapse  of  our  lives.  The  breakdown  will  not  be  due  solely 
to  the  economic  policy  of  the  Republicans,  it  will  be  due  in  part 
to  the  ebb-and-flood  movement  in  our  capitalist  economics.  But 
the  depression  must  inevitably  be  intensified  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Republican  Party  fosters  trusts." 

The  Buffalo  Volksfreund  (Dem.)  thinks  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic state  ticket  hurt  Bryan  a  great  deal.  "Not  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  any  better,"  it  adds,  "but  they  are  better  disci- 
plined. If  a  Republican  boss  were  to  put  up  the  Devil  himself, 
there  would  be  Republicans  to  vote  for  him." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  best  that  Bryan  can  do  will  be  to  paint  his  house  at  Lincoln  white. — 
The  Sioux  City  Journal. 

AS  a  last  resort,  we  might  try  the  full  dinner-pail  argument  on  Agui- 
naldo.  —  The  Washington  Post. 

IF  Lipton  really  wants  to  win  the  yacht  race  let  him  have  his  boat  built 
in  America  on  the  sly. —  The  Chicago  Record. 

THE  announcement  of  a  "light"  vote  in  some  sections  of  the  South  car- 
ries a  double  meaning. — The  Detroit  Tribune. 

The  only  cloud  on  the  horizon  ;s  the  possibility  of  a  resum  ption  of  the 
twentieth-century  debate. —  'The  Minneapolis  'Tribune. 

The  Republican  Party  will  regret  to  lose  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  political  oppo- 
nent.    He  is  really  a  good  thing. —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  total  abstinence  sentiment  of  the  country  is  not 
measured  by  the  Prohibition  vote. —  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

In  THE  FLOWERY  Kinodom.—  Missionary  :  "Now,  can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?"    Little  Heathen  :  "To  be  annexed."-  Tuck. 

We  hear  much  now  of  the  "Democratic  Future,"  but  what  mostly  troubles 
the  average  Democrat  is  the  immediate  past.—  The  Baltimore  Herald. 

Till',  reason  football  accidents  are  so  few  in  comparison  to  the  number 
of  players  is  because  nothing  is  counted  an  accident  unless  the  victim  is 
killed  on  the  spot.  —  The  Chicago  Record, 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  those  impudent  Filipinos?  Don't  they  know 
that  the  election  is  over,  and  that  it  is  their  business  to  collapse  at  once  in 
the  absence  of  further  "Bryanite "  encouragement?  They  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  for  breach  of  contract. —  The  A'ew  York  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    NEW    BIRTH    OF    ART. 

M  ROBERT  DE  LA  SIZERANNE,  who  has  been  discuss- 
•  ing  "  Art  at  the  Exposition  of  1900  "  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  devotes  his  last  article  (October 
15)  to  considering  the  question:  "Is  there  a  modern  style?" 
This  question,  however,  he  discusses  only  in  relation  to  the  dec- 
orative arts,  and  the  conclusion  he  draws  is  that,  so  far  as  these 
are  concerned,  modern  art,  save  in  one  point,  has  no  originality 
of  its  own.  It  does  not  express  any  affirmative  effort,  but  merely 
a  negative  effort  to  differentiate  itself  from  the  art  of  the  past. 
The  one  point  in  which  it  puts  on  a  positive  character  is  in  the 
matter  of  color.  Here  the  effort  has  been,  not  to  escape  from 
the  ancient  traditions,  but  to  enrich  them  ;  not  to  refuse  the  leg- 
acy of  the  old  masters,  but  to  augment  it— in  a  word  not  to  do 
otherwise,  but  to  do  better.  Looking  at  nature,  the  men  of  to- 
day have  said:  "What  lovely  colors  !  How  delightful  it  would 
be  to  have  them  upon  familiar  objects  about  our  houses  or  on 
our  desks,  to  catch  our  eye  in  hours  of  leisure  or  in  hours  of 
toil !  "     And  here  we  must  recognize  a  true  esthetic  sentiment. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  insensible  gradations 
of  color  which  nature  presents  are  obtained.     He  writes  : 

"Appeal  had  to  be  made  to  a  powerful  collaborator,  one  fan- 
tastic and  terrible— intense  heat.  Take  a  stoneware  vessel  at 
the  moment  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and,  covering  cer- 
tain portions  of  it  with  a  paste  containing  a  coloring  oxid, 
bake  the  whole  in  a  heat  of  from  1,200°  to  1,300'  C. — what  fol- 
lows? The  color  you  placed  on  the  clay  bakes  with  it,  and  its 
contours  are  not  only  stamped  on,  but  melted  into,  the  solid 
substance.  High  temperatures,  however,  are  difficult  to  work 
with  and  the  hazards  are  great.  Moreover,  when  the  earlier  ex- 
periments were  made,  but  few  coloring  oxids  applicable  to  pot- 
tery were  known.  The  only  colors  that  could  be  produced, 
therefore,  were  two  or  three  very  sober  ones,  browns,  then  a  few 
blues,  and  finally  some  greens.  The  scale  was  limited  ;  but  each 
note  was  strong,  because  it" was  given  not  by  some  after-applica- 
tion, but  by  a  color  that  had  gone  through  the  fire  with  the  clay 
itself,  by  a  soul,  as  it  were,  which  had  shared  all  the  perils  of  its 
companion  body.  The  next  thing  was  to  enter  into  rivalry  with 
the  facile  successes  obtained  at  low  temperatures 

"Our  modernists  made  the  venture.  It  was  in  1883.  The 
same  researches  and  experiments  were  being  carried  on  in  the 
outskirts  of  Copenhagen  and  under  the  olive-trees  of  Provence, 
in  Paris  workships  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  The 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  discover  the  composition  of  the  various 
enamels  used  for  covering  pottery,  and  the  next  to  select  the 
colors  that  were  equally  capable  of  withstanding  a  high  temper- 
ature, so  that  the  process  of  baking  might  not,  while  fixing  the 
latter,  destroy  the  former,  but  might  unite  instead  of  separating 
them.  By  dint  of  a  little  deduction  and  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ment, the  palette  of  the  ceramist  was  enriched  from  year  to  year  ; 
and  now  he  could  use  yellow,  orange,  and  rose  as  well  as  blue, 
green,  and  brown 

"  It  is  a  wondrous  kind  of  painting,  in  fact,  in  which  we  have 
fire  as  our  assistant.  The  color  with  which  the  clay  is  covered 
before  it  is  put  in  the  oven  is  not  the  color  our  eyes  shall  see 
when  it  emerges  therefrom.  The  fire  which  receives  vessels 
showing  the  dull  green  color  yielded  by  oxid  of  chromium,  or 
the  earthy  yellow  characteristic  of  iron,  will  render  up  a  vivid 
green  or  a  somber  gold.  And  so  with  the  other  colors.  The 
artist  must  see  at  once  both  that  which  is  and  that  which  will 
be.  As  his  hand  disposes  the  coloring  oxids  upon  the  clays,  his 
eye  transposes  them.  He  already  sees  blue  what  is  gray,  and 
the  yellow  of  a  faded  leaf  in  what  is  white.  It  is  as  if  nature,  at 
the  moment  when  she  paints  a  tender  green  on  the  leaves  of 
springtime,  already  foresaw  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  autumn. 

"And  yet  he  sees  not  all.  After  thirty-six  hours  of  firing,  a 
mystery  takes  place  which  he  can  not  control.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  walks  restlessly  round  the  oven,  in  vain  that  he  takes  out 
with  infinite  difficulty  the  little  sample  of  clay  used  for  testing 
progress,  in  vain  that  he  applies  his  eye  to  the  peephole  to  see 
if  the  fire  is  still  pale  yellow  or  already  white,  and  questions 


whether  he  will  check  it.  The  work  of  time  is  not  always  the 
same  ;  the  samples  taken  out  of  one  spot  in  the  oven  are  often  mis- 
leading ;  the  eye  may  be  deceived  by  unexpected  vapors.  Sev- 
eral days  after,  when  the  door  of  the  oven  is  demolished,  all 
within  may  be  found  to  be  either  discolored  or  broken.  But  fire 
is  not  only  a  fantastic  helper  ;  it  is  also  at  times  a  bountiful  ma- 
gician. It  will  give  more  than  we  asked  of  it.  It  will  reveal 
new  riches,  and  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  artist  with  an  ideal  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed.  .  .  .  The  ceramist  has  many  se- 
crets of  his  own  ;  one  possesses  a  rare  earth  which  can  not  be 
found  elsewhere  ;  another  hides  away  in  learned  tomes  the  caba- 
listic formulas  of  his  colored  clays  and  of  his  enamels.  But  the 
greatest  secret  of  all  is  possessed  by  the  fire  ;  and  at  certain  mo- 
ments, after  days  and  nights  of  torturing  anxiety  passed  in 
watching  the  flame  and  wondering  what  it  will  give,  the  ceramist 
might  easily  imagine  that  two  spirits  are  warring  for  supremacy 
in  the  fire,  one  full  of  malice  who  gives  him  back  his  work  in 
fragments,  destroying  at  times  the  dream  and  travail  of  a  whole 
year,  and  one,  kind  and  gracious,  who  restores  it  transfigured 
into  jewels  surpassing  in  beauty  his  highest  imaginations." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  observe  that  some  most  beautiful  color 
effects  have  been  borrowed  from  submarine  life: 

"  In  the  region  where  the  forms  are  so  poor  and  hesitating,  the 
colors  are  of  a  richness  elsewhere  unknown  and  affirmative  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  forms  falter  and  lisp,  the  colors  sing 
aloud.  These  gelatinous  bulbs,  these  mushrooms  with  long 
streamers,  these  living  trees  with  uncertain  curves,  could  only 
excite  the  contempt  of  a  sculptor ;  but  what  joy  for  the  eyes  of  a 
Rubens  or  a  Velasquez  would  there  be  in  the  blending  of  rose 
and  green  in  the  haliotis,  in  the  opaline  white  of  the  medusa 
with  its  crown  of  bright  lilac,  in  the  deep  porcelain  red  or  the 
dainty  blue  of  the  physalia. " 

All  these  colors,  he  states,  may  now  be  seen  reproduced  in 
glass  by  processes  of  the  most  ingenious  and  laborious  kind. 
Glass,  we  are  told,  is  no  longer  valued  merely  for  its  transpar- 
ency, nor  for  its  power  to  echo  back  images ;  it  now  has  some- 
thing of  its  own  to  utter,  and  that  something  is  the  grave,  ten- 
der, or  joyous  song  of  color.  If,  therefore,  modern  art  is  at  a 
standstill  in  the  matter  of  form,  if  it  can  not  improve  on  the  lines 
or  contours  of  ancient  models,  at  least  in  the  domain  of  color 
there  has  been  a  vast  new  birth.  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE     CHAUCER     QUINCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION. 

THE  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  the  "morning  star  of  English  song,"  was  the  oc- 
casion of  interesting  memorial  services  in  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  London,  a  spot  full  of  memories  of 
the  famous  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  On  the  afternoon  of  Oc- 
tober 25 —  the  date  of  Chaucer's  death  —  after  a  religious  ser- 
vice by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  and  a  number  of  notable  An- 
glican clergy — a  memorial  window  "To  the  First  Great  English 
Poet "  was  unveiled  by  the  poet-laureate,  in  the  presence  of  some 
two  hundred  persons  conspicuous  in  the  world  of  literature,  art, 
and  political  life.  The  London  Times  (October  26)  gives  the 
following  description  of  this  memorial : 

"The  window,  which  is  the  gift  of  a  private  donor  whose  name 
was  not  disclosed  yesterday,  is  a  simple  lancet  in  the  north  aisle, 
facing  the  bay  nearest  to  the  transept.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  C. 
E.  Kempe,  who  has  designed  so  many  of  the  windows  in  St. 
Saviour's.  In  the  topmost  panel  appears  a  three-quarter  face  por- 
trait of  Chaucer,  and  immediately  below  the  inscription,  '  Geof- 
frey Chaucer,  1340- 1400. '  In  the  middle  panels  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims  are  shown  setting  out  from  the  Tabard  Inn  for  the 
Shrine  at  Canterbury,  and  over  the  effectively  grouped  figures 
of  this  scene  glow  the  rich  colors  of  an  heraldic  tabard.  In  the 
lower  panels  is  a  full-length  figure  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
in  full  archiepiscopal  robes,  and  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  a 
benediction  ;  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  an  inscription 
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recording  the  circumstances  in  which  the  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour.  The  situation  of  the  window  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  Immediately  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  the 
poet  Gower,  Chaucer's  contemporary,  and  a  little  further  re- 
moved is  the  recently  completed  memorial  window  to  Bunyan. 
That  and  the  Chaucer  window  are  at  present  the  only  stained 
lights  in  the  north  aisle  ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church 
there  are  commemorative  windows  to  Shakespeare,  to  Spenser, 
to  Massinger,  to  Fletcher,  and  to  Beaumont." 

In  his  dedicatory  address,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  said,  in  part  (as 
reported  in  The  Times)  : 

"  Chaucer  was  the  first  great  personality  in  our  history,  whether 
monarch,  statesman,  warrior,  or  poet,  who  stood  before  us  clearly 
as  representing  what  was  now  felt  by  us  all  to  be  the  English 
type  of  character  and  intellect.  Chaucer  was  English  in  his 
burly  love  of  the  fresh,  frank,  healthy  open  air,  in  his  rejoicing 
sympathy  with  the  consecutive  seasons,  in  his  tender,  cheerful 
intimacy  with  the  aspect,  the  voice,  and  the  vicissitudes— in- 
deed, with  all  the  manifestations — of  external  nature.  True,  he 
was  born  in  London,  and  in  London  he  long  dwelt;  but  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer  the  Western  portion  of  our  colossal  capital  was 
forest  or  swamp,  and  the  then  inhabited  London  was  as  rural, 
one  might  almost  say  as  rustic,  as  is  now  some  Liliputian  pro- 
vincial town.  Its  streets  and  houses  were  embosomed  in  woods, 
meadows,  and  lanes,  and  so  they  remained  till  long  after  the 
days  of  Shakespeare.  Hence  it  was  that  Chaucer  exclaimed 
when  came  the  month  of  May : 

Farewell,  my  boke  and  my  devocioun 

thus  anticipating  by  more  than  four  hundred  years  the  lines  of 
Wordsworth  : 

Books  !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  ; 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet  ! 
How  sweet  his  music  !     On  my  life 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

How  English  that  was  ;  and,  one  might  add,  how  Scotch,  for  the 
Scotch  were  more  like  the  English  and  more  one  with  them  than 
they  sometimes  seemed  willing  to  acknowledge.  The  note  just 
indicated  was  the  note  of  Burns  and  Scott  no  less  than  of  Chau- 
cer and  Wordsworth.  How  English,  again,  was  Chaucer's  jo- 
vial humor.  Peculiarly  and  permanently  English  were  his  types 
and  characters  in  the  '  Canterbury  Tales. '  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Chaucer,  like  every  great  poet,  was  not  wholly 
and  exclusively  insular.  He  was  a  traveler ;  and,  like  so  many 
English  poets,  he  traveled  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  he  brought 
back  the  self-same  kind  of  inspiration  which  later  on  influenced 
Milton,  which  affected  Shakespeare,  and  took  such  hold  of  By- 
ron. Another  reflection  which  occurred  to  him  [Mr.  Austin]  was 
the  practical  temperament,  the  businesslike  capacity  of  Chaucer, 
who  was  the  controller  of  customs  in  the  port  of  London,  Par- 
liamentary representative  of  Kent,  clerk  of  the  King's  Works  at 
Windsor,  the  confidant  of  rulers,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  a  sol- 
dier in  France,  and  a  diplomatist  in  Italy.  In  his  opinion  no 
man  ever  was,  or  ever  could  hope  to  be,  a  really  great  poet  who 
might  not  equally  have  been  a  successful  man  of  affairs,  a 
methodical  administrator,  a  sagacious  statesman — ay!  a  victo- 
rious general,  or  even  a  circumspect  and  impressive  archbishop. 
Whether  it  was  because  of  the  limited  possession  of  this  practi- 
cal temperament  that  the  Celtic  race,  which  had  produced  so 
many  beautiful  and  exquisite  poets,  had  not,  as  yet  at  least,  pro- 
duced a  really  great  poet,  he  would  not  presume  to  say.  But  it 
was  more  or  less  certain  that  it  was  because  of  this  fundamen- 
tally practical,  weighty,  massive  element  in  the  English  charac- 
ter and  intellect  that  England  had  given  birth  to  the  greatest 
poets,  and  to  the  greatest  number  of  them." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  (October  27)  alludes  to  the 
striking  fluctuations  of  Chaucer's  fame.  It  points  out  that  after 
being  universally  accepted  in  his  own  age  as  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  and  receiving  unstinted  homage  from  the  poets  of  the 
succeeding  century,  who  were  everywhere  his  disciples,  his  re- 
pute had  become  obscured  even  by  Spenser's  time,  and  that 
Pope  uses  his  name  to  illustrate  the  transitoriness  of  literary 
fame.  "So  completely,  indeed,  had  Chaucer  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  barbarous  and  obsolete,"  remarks  The  Saturday  Re- 
view, "that   he    was   tolerated    only    when    translated    into   the 


speech  and  style  of  the  time."  This  period  of  obscuration,  in 
the  opinion  of  Chaucerian  critics,  was  doubtless  largely  due  to 
the  great  changes  in  English  speech  which  had  taken  place  since 
his  day,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  text  of  his  works  was  appar- 
ently hopelessly  corrupt,  and  therefore  doubly  difficult  to  read. 
Concerning  the  present  satisfactory  state  of  Chaucerian  scholar- 
ship The  Saturday  Review  says; 

"  There  was  no  lack  of  editions  of  his  works  since  Caxton  began 
to  print  them,  but  it  was  not  till  1721  that  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  cumbrous  black  letter.  The  editor,  however,  who  relieved 
them  of  this  burden  did  more  to  corrupt  Chaucer's- text  than  all  the 
blunders  of  his  predecessors  put  together.  This  was  Urry,  and 
a  more  atrocious  edition  of  an  English  classic  in  everything  but 
in  the  type  does  not  exist.  The  first  competent  editor  of  Chau- 
cer was  Tyrwhitt,  who  literally  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
scholar  to  do  when  English  philology  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
But  nearly  a  hundred  years  had  to  pass  before  Chaucer's  text 
could  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil. 
The  last  stage  in  Chaucerian  textual  criticism  may  be  said  to  be 
initiated  by  the  appearance  in  1862  of  Professor  Child's  'Obser- 
vations upon  the  Language  of  Chaucer  '  based  upon  the  Harleian 
Manuscript.  This  was  succeeded  five  years  afterward  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  the  'Six  Texts  Edition  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  '  by  Dr.  Furnivall,  a  scholar  who  has  done 
more,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  for  -the  study  of  Early  and 
Middle  English  than  any  one  who  has  ever  lived.  With  Dr.  Fur- 
nivall's  name  should  be  coupled  that  of  Richard  Morris,  whose 
admirable  edition  of  Chaucer's  works  in  the  Aldine  series,  and 
of  a  portion  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales  '  in  the  Clarendon  Press 
series,  has  brought  Chaucer  home  to  our  own  educational  insti- 
tutes and  to  the  general  reader.  In  Professor  Skeat's  monu- 
mental edition  of  Chaucer's  complete  works  the  labors  of  the 
last  fifty  years  may  be  said  to  culminate." 


JULIAN    HAWTHORNE    ON    CHARLES    DUDLEY 

WARNER. 

MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE,-  in  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  says  that  Mr.  Warner  repre- 
sented in  literature  the  man  at  peace  with  himself,  who,  having 
seemingly  missed  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  of  life,  did  not 
care  to  write  anything  which  would  not  add  to  the  moral  happi- 
ness and  strength  of  mankind.  Mr.  Hawthorne  continues  (in  the 
Philadelphia  North  A7>terican)  as  follows: 

"Warner's  sayings  always  had  at  least  as  much  heart  as  head 
in  them  ;  they  were  not  hard,  but  tender ;  they  did  not  glitter, 
but  shone  with  a  lovely  inner  light.  They  did  not  aggrandize 
your  intellectual  self-conceit,  but  touched  you  with  the  beaut)'  of 
charity  and  kindness.  They  made  me  wish  not  so  much  to  write 
like  that,  but  to  attain  such  a  vision  and  faith  as  must  belong  to 
the  man  who  could  write  them.  Pure  and  fragrant,  tranquil  yet 
animated,  was  the  scenery  of  Warner's  mind  ;  his  conversation 
was  like  his  writing.  He  was  in  harmony  with  his  environment, 
and  brought  harmony  with  him  where  he  went.  Why  did  he  not 
write  poetry?  There  was  a  man-of-the-world  touch  about  him; 
a  powerful,  healthy  common  sense,  and  withal  a  comical  percep- 
tion of  the  disproportion  between  the  plan  and  the  accomplish- 
ment in  mortal  affairs  that  may  have  disqualified  him  ;  and 
again,  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  spiritual  isolation  and  insight 
which  true  poets  must  possess.  This  may  have  been  the  meas- 
ure of  the  difference  between  him  and  Emerson.  The  latter  is 
never  so  much  at  home  as  when  his  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  stars  ; 
but  Warner  loves  wayside  flowers  and  people. 

"There  is  only  a  playful  earnestness  in  those  early  writings  ; 
he  did  not  take  himself  too  seriously.  His  was  the  voice  of  one 
who  does  not  expect  to  be  heard  afar,  and  therefore  is  not  weighed 
down  with  responsibility.  Bui  his  success,  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  made  him  realize  that  he  had  been  gifted  with  power,  and 
his  instinct  was  to  use  it  so  as  to  do  people  good.  How  to  lessen 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  ;  how  to  lead  men  to  avoid  evil  and  to 
help  one  another,  became  his  problems.  In  a  gentle,  cheerful 
way  he  grew  to  be  a  preacher  and  teacher;  the  voice  and  smile 
were  the  same  as  before,  but  the  aim  had  become  more  serious. 
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In  his  novels,  and  in  his  papers  in  the  '  Easy  Chair  '  of  Harper' s 
Magazine,  you  find  lessons  of  life  set  down  and  interpreted. 
The  '  Easy  Chair  '  papers  are  better  than  the  novels  ;  the  novel 
was  not  Warner's  best  vehicle  of  expression.  He  could  speak 
most  effectively  not  through  the  mouths  of  imaginary  characters, 
but  through  his  own.  He  could  not  invent  his  own  equal ;  and 
he  had  not — we  may  as  well  admit — the  mysterious  creative 
touch  which  makes  the  puppets  in  a  drama  live.  But  he  did  not 
confine  his  activity  to  writing  ;  he  planned  and  worked,  organ- 
ized and  investigated,  and  gave  his  thoughts  and  his  time  to  im- 
proving the  condition  and  preventing  the  degradation  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  But  no  one  less  than  he  had  the  earmarks  of 
the  professional  philanthropist.  He  was  the  furthest  possible 
from  being  either  a  self-advertiser  or  a  fanatic.  He  was  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  quietly  doing  good,  and  upon  occasion  urging 
others  to  do  it." 


HEROD,"    MR.   STEPHEN    PHILLIPS'S   NEW 
POETIC   DRAMA. 


H 


EROD, "  which  has  just  been  brought  out  with  great 
magnificence  and  eclat  m  Her  Majesty's  Theater  in 
London,  has  had  a  more  adequate  test  than  the  author's  recent 
highly  praised  play  of  "Paolo  and  Francesca,"  which  as  yet  has 
not  been  put  upon  the  stage.  The  latter  drama,  in  its  printed 
form,  elicited  an  almost  unqualified  pean  of  praise  from  the  lit- 
erary critics.  Considering  the  greater  rigor  of  the  test  now  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Phillips's  new  play,  the  critical  commendation  and 
the  popular  approval  it  has  met  go  far  to  place  the  young  poet 
and  playwright  very  high  among  the  world's  dramatists. 

The  following  interesting  resume  and  critique  of  the  play  ap- 
pears in  the  London  Spectator  (November  3)  : 

"  It  is  strange  indeed  that  from  the  day  of  Voltaire  till  our  own 
so  rich  a  theme  should  have  lain  untouched  by  a  master-hand. 
It  is  fortunate  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  present 
generation  of  playgoers  to  witness  the  brilliant  success  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips's  attempt  (to  use  his  own  words)  'to  paint  in 
dramatic  verse  with  an  Eastern  background  the  most  tremen- 
dous love-story  in  the  world. '  In  the  execution  of  this  task  he 
has  seized  with  unerring  instinct  on  all  the  dramatic  possibilities 
inherent  in  the  historic  narrative — the  clash  of  two  natures 
equally  intense  and  masterful ;  the  perpetual  and  increasing  con- 
trast between  Herod's  public  prestige  and  his  private  misery ; 
the  spectacle  of  a  strong  man  torn  in  two  by  policy  and  passion, 
and  of  a  devoted  wife  suddenly  frozen  by  the  discovery  of  her 
husband's  treachery.  Last  of  all,  he  has  of  set  purpose  and 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  romance  of  Weltpolitik  striven  to  'make 
perpetually  felt  the  throb  of  that  world-struggle  between  Marc 
Antony  and  Caesar  Augustus  which  involved  the  fate  of  Herod, 
and  with  him  that  of  Juda?a  itself.'  And  this  prompts  us  to 
note  that  in  his  handling  of  historical  evidences  Mr.  Phillips  has 
practically  left  the  central  facts  of  the  narrative  untouched,  con- 
tenting himself,  in  the  interests  of  dramatic  concentration,  with 
compressing  within  a  certain  number  of  months  what  actually 
occurred  in  as  many  years.  The  play  opens  with  the  crowning 
of  Aristobulus,  Mariamne' s  brother,  as  high  priest,  and  the 
silent  but  deadly  displeasure  of  Herod  at  the  favor  shown  to  the 
youth.  The  people  are  in  a  state  of  ferment,  news  arrives  of  a 
conspiracy  in  Samaria,  and  Herod,  already  resolved  to  remove 
his  rival,  is  prompted  to  sudden  action  by  the  tidings  of  Actium. 
He  must  start  that  night  to  make  terms  with  the  victor  and  se- 
cure his  position,  but  before  he  goes  charges  Sohemus,  a  Gaul,  to 
see  to  it  that  Aristobulus,  who  has  gone  to  bathe,  shall  not  re- 
turn alive,  and  entrusts  him  with  the  charge  of  the  Queen  in  his 
absence,  enjoining  him  further  in  the  event  of  his  own  death  to 
take  the  life  of  the  Queen.  Mariamne,  whose  passion  for  Herod 
is  still  at  its  height,  now  summons  him  into  the  palace  ;  but  the 
love-scene  is  rudely  ended  by  the  entry  of  the  bier  with  the  body 
of  the  drowned  Aristobulus.  Mariamne,  tho  smitten  with  sus- 
picion, does  not  learn  the  truth  until  after  Herod' s  departure, 
when  she  wrings  the  secret  from  Sohemus.  The  second  act  is,  in 
regard  to  plot,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  machinations  of  Herod's 
sister  and  mother  to  ruin  Mariamne,  Herod  returns  in  triumph 
from  his  meeting  with  Octavius  to  dash  himself  against  the  stony 
and  implacable  resentment  of  his  wife.     During  his  absence  her 


constant  visits  to  her  brother's  tomb  have  stirred  the  people  to 
indignation  and  mutiny  against  their  King.  Cypros  and  Salome 
accuse  Mariamne  of  trying  to  poison  the  King,  and  when  Sohe- 
mus, wounded  to  death  in  an  attack  on  the  palace,  begs  the 
King's  forgiveness  with  his  last  breath,  this  is  caught  up  as  evi- 
dence of  a  guilty  intrigue.  The  King  triumphs  over  the  mob, 
but  he  can  not  conquer  Marianne's  resentment.  She  will  not 
deign  even  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  her.  At  last 
Herod,  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  the  malignant  suggestions  of  his 
sister  and  mother,  orders  Mariamne' s  death.  The  order  is  ruth- 
lessly carried  out  on  the  moment,  and  when  in  a  sudden  change 
of  mood  he  enters  the  palace,  exultantly  calling  on  her  to  listen 
as  he  reads  aloud  the  list  of  new  honors  bestowed  on  him  by 
Cczsar,  it  is  to  find  her  lying  dead  in  her  chamber.  The  third 
act  is  virtually  a  chain  of  monologs  for  Herod.  Haggard  and 
unkempt  in  person,  his  mind  unhinged  by  remorse,  the  King 
believes  Mariamne  to  be  still  alive,  andean  not  understand  win- 
she  refuses  to  obey  his  repeated  summons.  His  frightened  cour- 
tiers seek  to  appease  his  frenzy  with  temporizing  answers,  with 
music  and  dances,  but  the  fits  of  fear  and  foreboding  which  alter- 
nate with  his  wild  ravings  of  glory  and  conquest  grow  more  and 
more  acute,  till  in  the  end,  despairing  of  further  concealment, 
his  ministers  order  the  embalmed  body  of  the  dead  Queen  to  be 
brought  in,  and,  as  Herod  is  stricken  speechless  at  the  sight,  en- 
voys arrive  from  Caesar  to  announce  that  he  has  been  made  King 
of  Arabia. 

"We  have  already  noted  the  author's  acute  sense  of  the  his- 
torical interest  of  the  narrative.  The  firmness  of  his  character- 
ization is  not  less  deserving  of  admiration.  Herod,  in  his  view, 
during  the  period  treated  in  the  drama,  is  far  from  being  an  un- 
mixed monster.  He  is  rather  allied  in  temperament  and  by  his 
union  of  ferocity  and  culture,  statecraft  and  sensuality,  to  the 
despots  of  the  Renaissance.  And  Mariamne  is  similarly  en- 
dowed with  the  attributes  of  a  barbaric  heroism.  Herod' s  blood- 
stained passage  to  greatness  does  not  affect  her  love  until  he 
strikes  at  her  through  her  pride  of  race.  The  boyish  arrogance 
of  Aristobulus,  intoxicated  by  his  elevation,  is  admirably  con- 
veyed, and  the  scene  before  his  exit  in  which  he  becomes  '  fev  ' 
on  the  eve  of  his  doom  is  strangely  impressive.  The  purely 
dramatic  quality  of  the  play,  again,  is  surprisingly  high.  It 
may  be  urged  that  there  are  too  many  'curtains  '  in  the  first  act, 
that  Mariamne' s  enthusiasm  over  her  brother  in  the  opening 
scene  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  her  queenliness,  and  that  the 
spoken  word  at  the  point  where  the  drowned  Aristobulus  is 
brought  in  falls  short  of  the  occasion.  But  the  strong  situations 
are,  as  a  rule,  handled  with  real  stage-craft.  The  scene  where 
Mariamne  is  charged  with  poisoning  the  King,  and  gladly  ac- 
cepts the  challenge  to,  drink  the  cup.  is  thrillingly  impressive, 
and  the  'curtain'  in  the  second  act  where  Herod  goes  in  reading 
the  scroll  aloud  to  the  dead  Queen  strikes  the  hearer  with  the 
force  of  a  physical  impact.  There  remains  the  literary  quality 
of  the  verse,  and  here  too  we  can  speak  with  few  reserves.  Mr. 
Phillips's  blank  verse  is  flexible,  melodious,  and  majestic.  He 
coins  splendid  phrases  to  fit  the  grandiose  imaginings  of  the 
distempered  mind  of  the  King: 

I  dreamed  last  night  of  a  dome  of  beaten  gold, 

To  be  a  counter-glory  to  the  Sun 

There  shall  the  eagle  blindly  dash  himself, 

There  the  first  beam  shall  strike,  and  there  the  moon 

Shall  aim  all  night  her  argent  archery  ; 

And  it  shall  be  the  tryst  of  sundered  stars, 

The  haunt  of  dead  and  dreaming  Solomon  ; 

Shall  send  a  light  upon  the  lost  in  hell, 

And  flashings  upon  faces  without  hope. 

And  I  will  think  in  gold  and  dream  in  silver, 

Imagine  in  marble  and  in  bronze  conceive, 

Till  it  shall  dazzle  pilgrim  nations, 

And  stammering  tribes  from  undiscovered  lands, 

Allure  the  living  God  out  of  the  bliss. 

And  all  the  streaming  seraphim  from  heaven! 

In   the   same   context   the    King  has  a  vision  of  Mariamne  in 

which 

The  red-gold  cataract  of  her  streaming  hair 
Is  tumbled  o'er  the  boundaries  of  the  world,— 

an  image  worthy  of  Marlowe,  of  whom  we  are  again  and  again 
delightfully  reminded.  But  some  of  the  most  poignant  effects 
are  attained  by  entire  simplicity,  as  when  the  King,  told  by  a 
frightened  messenger  that  the  Queen  is  still  asleep  and  has  not 
stirred,  answers  with  sudden  calm  :  'Such  sleep  is  good.'  But 
the  prevailing  note  of  the  diction  is  splendor,  a  splendor  that  is 
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at  once  in  keeping  with  the  magnificence  of  the  theme  and  in 
welcome  contrast  with  the  studied  cult  of  meanness  and  squalor 
to  which  most  of  our  native  playwrights  have  assiduously  de- 
voted their  talents." 

The  Academy  (London)  says: 

"We  say  that  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  has  shown  himself  to  be 
an  adept  in  construction  ;  shown,  too,  a  dramatic  instinct  rare 
indeed  in  conjunction  with  the  poet*s  thought.  Through  the 
three  acts  the  interest  of  the  play  never  flagged,  and  two  of  the 
'curtains'  are  remarkable — that  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
when  Herod,  not  knowing  that  Mariamne  is  lying  dead  within, 
advances  up  the  steps  to  the  open  door  of  her  house,  shouting  to 
her  to  share  his  triumph  in  the  honors  that  Caesar  has  just  show- 
ered upon  him  ;  and  that  awful  scene  at  the  close  when  Herod 
stands,  not  hearing  the  roll-call  of  further  honor  that  Caesar  has 
conferred  upon  him,  for  he  is  rigid,  like  a  figure  of  bronze,  the 
distracted  brain  at  rest,  brain  and  body  caught  and  bound  in 
a  cataleptic  trance.  So  he  stands,  pitiful,  but  still  a  king,  in  the 
midst  of  his  court.     And  on  that  picture  the  curtain  falls. 

"It  is  a  good  play — a  good  brisk,  acting  play — sufficiently 
faithful  to  history  to  be  credible,  touched  here  and  there — and 
those  touches  thrill — with  the  portent  of  the  event  that  thirty 
years  later  was  to  dominate  the  world.  Other  plays,  other 
dramas  have  been  equally  as  good  in  construction  and  interest, 
but  the  significance  of  Wednesday  evening,  the  note  of  the  play, 
was  that  through  the  episodes  of  the  tragedy,  the  kaleidoscope 
of  the  pageant,  the  dancing  and  the  music,  there  fell  on  the  ear 
lines  and  passages  of  meaning  and  of  beauty — in  a  word,  poetry 
came  soothingly  across  the  footlights.  And  what  a  relief  it  was 
to  sit  in  a  modern  theater  and  hear  things  said  that  the  mind 
wanted  to  remember.  May  the  literary  drama  prosper  '  May 
other  managers  follow  Mr.  Tree's  brave  example  !  " 

The  London  Outlook  says: 

"Playwright,  dramatist,  and  poet — his  '  Herod  '  approves  him 
each  of  these.  .  •.  .  In 'Herod'  he  has  given  us  a  poem  of  rare 
beauty  and  distinction,  rich  in  music  and  color,  and  in  striking 
thought  and  image.  English  players  with  the  best  intentions 
are  not  good  friends  to  blank  verse,  and  the  poem  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished ;  but  so  much  even  the  deaf,  remote,  and  grudging  criti- 
caster realized  on  Wednesday  night.  But  if  its  medium  had  been 
indifferent  prose,  'Herod'  must  still  have  been  an  admirable 
play,  interesting,  adroit,  and  moving.  Better  than  its  stage- 
craft, and  even  than  its  poetry,  is  the  quality  of  its  imagination. 
That  is  essentially  dramatic  and  the  point  is  capital.  We  shall 
look  forward  to  the  staging  of  '  Paolo  and  Francesca  '  not  with 
hope  but  confidence,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  shall  be  a 
deal  more  sanguine  about  the  future  of  the  poetic  drama.  But 
if  Mr.  Phillips  should  never  write  another  line,  his  '  Herod  '  will 
remain  a  pillar  in  dramatic  imagination  on  which  its  author  and 
the  manager  who  produced  it,  and  the  public  who  applauded  it, 
may  each  and  all  look  back  with  pride.  Mr.  Phillips  has  had 
cause  to  cry,  'Save  me  from  my  friends.'  M.  Maeterlinck's  ad- 
mirers are  tedious  and  indiscreet  enough  who  hail  him  as 'The 
Belgian  Shakespeare.'  'The  English  Shakespeare'  was  the 
title  of  a  pleasant  extravagance  of  Mr.  Zangwill  arising  from 
the  cult  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  and  Mr.  Phillips's  admirers  occa- 
sionally remind  us  of  it.  Yet  one  accomplished  artist  in  ro- 
mance, who  does  not  share  his  cult,  told  us  on  Wednesday  that 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  second  act  of  '  Herod, '  since  it  did 
not  move  him  like  'Antony  and  Cleopatra  '  !  " 

The  Westminster  Gazelle,  altho  it  gives   high  praise  to  the 

play,  qualifies  its  praise  more  than  do  most  of  the  other  journals. 
It  says : 

"It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  say  that  the  tragedy  is  great, 
but  even  the  pleasure  of  saying  it  would  hardly  make  amends 
for  the  insincerity  of  the  statement.  ...  At  the  same  time  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  in  Mr.  Phillips  we  have  a  poet  of  real  quality, 
who,  unlike  most  of  our  other  poets,  has  a  strong,  true  instinct 
for  the  stage.  The  comparative  failure,  then,  of  the  author  to 
write  a  great  play  must  be  explained,  and  the  explanation  seems 
to  lie,  not  in  the  fact  that  there  are  des  longueurs,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  theme  lacks  elements  of  greatness,  and  that  the 
central  figure,  tho  drawn  on  the  whole  with  very  great  ability, 
appears  to  act  inconsistently.     We  are  presented  with  a  madly 


uxorious  Herod,  one  who,  indeed,  has  so  intense  a  physical  pas- 
sion for  Mariamne,  his  wife,  as  to  make  somewhat  undignified 
exhibitions  in  public— exhibitions  that  I  should  have  thought 
somewhat  curiously  non-Oriental.  Yet.  upon  comparatively  lit- 
tle provocation,  upon  grounds  of  policy,  he  murders  in  cold  blood 
the  brother  who,  to  his  knowledge,  is  deeply  loved  by  Mari- 
amne. No  doubt  one  is  asked  to  take  the  Herod  as  a  bloody, 
unscrupulous  man,  but  one  can  hardly  believe,  as  the  case  is 
stated,  that  he  would  act  so  cruelly  toward  his  wife,  and  the  fact 
that  he  does  so  somewhat  diminishes  the  interest  in  the  man, 
and  robs  his  tragic  remorse  of  its  dignity.  Mariamne  discovers 
that  Herod  caused  the  murder  of  her  brother  ;  and  here,  again, 
one  feels  a  little  dissatisfaction,  for  she  makes  the  discovery  by 
using  to  a  certain  point  her  physical  charms  to  debauch  Herod' s 
trusted  servant ;  indeed,  she  even  goes  so  far  as  to  tear  open  her 
dress— reticently,  I  must  say — in  order  to  dazzle  his  eye.  This 
obviously  is  not  very  pretty  conduct  on  her  part,  and  undeniably 
tends  to  depoetize  her.  The  author,  of  course,  is  justified  in  re- 
plying that  these  facts  lie  in  his  concept  of  the  characters,  and 
that  both  King  and  Queen  are  really  bloodthirsty,  unscrupulous 
sensualists  ;    and  if  we  accept  them  as  such,  the  delineation  is 

most  successful 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  that  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  has 
aimed  high  and  attained  a  very  noteworthy  measure  of  success; 
therefore  our  stage  is  the  richer  by  a  dramatist  of  a  character  not 
known  among  us  for  a  long  time." 


Popularity  of  Wagner's  Operas.— The  Bayreuther 
Blatter  has  compiled  statistics  of  the  performances  of  Wagner's 
works,  throughout  the  world,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 
The  performances  in  the  German  language,  it  appears,  num- 
bered 1,342,  the  number  for  the  preceding  year  being  1,232.  The 
order  of  popularity  of  the  several  operas,  as  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  performances,  was:  "Tannhaeuser,  "  Lohengrin,"  "Flying 
Dutchman,"  "  Meistersinger,  "Walkuere,"  "Rheingold, "  "Goet- 
terdaemmerung, "  "Siegfried,"  "Rienzi,"  "Tristan."  The  first 
was  given  280  times,  the  last  47.  The  "Ring  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen,"  as  a  whole,  was  performed  40  times.  In  the  total  number 
of  Wagnerian  performances,  Berlin  led  with  74,  and  Hamburg 
was  a  good  second  with  60.  There  were  also  183  performances 
in  languages  other  than  German,  namely,  49  in  Paris  and  9  in 
the  rest  of  France,  33  in  Brussels,  15  in  England  (in  addition  to 
24  given  in  German) ,  15  in  New  York,  8  in  Italy,  5  in  Spain,  and 
1  each  in  Moscow  and  Buenos  Ayres. — Translation  made  J  or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES. 

In  London  a  press  representative  has  been  going  around  among  the 
publishers  trying  to  find  out,  by  simple  questions,  how  popular  Shake- 
speare really  is  among  the  reading  public,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  bard  still  holds  his  own.  The  following  replies  were  made  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  Shakespeare  still  popular  ?  " 

"No  other  author  comes  anywhere  near  him,"  replied  one  publishing 
house.  "We  have  two  editions  of  our  own — one  a  choice  edition  in  tree 
calf,  the  other  a  strongly  bound,  clear-typed  one  at  3^.  td.  They  both  sell 
well,  which  shows  that  he  is  equally  cherished  by  upper  and  lower  classes. 
We  sell  certainly  over  3,000  copies  a  year,  and  we  are  only  one  firm  ;  just 
think  of  the  many  other  editions  !  " 

Another  firm  said:  "Undoubtedly!  If  we  can  judge  by  the  demand  for 
him.  We  have  sold  37,000  complete  sets  of  one  edition  alone,  each  set  cost- 
ing £2  or  ,63,  according  to  binding.  And  the  demand  is  such  a  growing  one 
that  we  are  now  producing  him  in  another  form." 

A  third  answered  shortly  :  "Everybody  knows  he  is.  You  might  just  as 
well  ask  me  if  the  Bible  is  still  popular  !" 

Of  all  the  monuments  that  may  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  Ruskin,  none 
is  likely  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  block  of  Borrowdale  stone  just 
placed  on  the  crest  of  Friars  Crag,  Derwentwater,  near  Ruskin's  home. 
The  spot  has  a  peculiar  appropriateness.  "The  first  thing  I  remember  as 
an  event  in  life,"  he  writes,  "was  being  taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of 
Friars  Crag,  Derwentwater."  The  foregoing  words  are  inscribed  on  the 
stone,  together  with  this  inscription  from  "Deucalion": 

"The  spirit  of  God  is  around  vou  in  the  air  you  breathe— His  glory  in  the- 
light  you  see,  and  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  and  the  joy  of  His  crea- 
tures. He  has  written  for  you  day  by  day  His  revelation,  ami  he  has 
granted  you  day  by  day  your  daily  bread." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  monolith  facing  the  lake  view  which  Ruskin  de- 
scribed as  "one  of  three  most  beautiful  scenes  in  Europe,"  says  The  .lent- 
n/iv.  is  a  bronze  medallion,  by  Signor  I.ucchesi,  representing  Ruskin  in  his- 
prime.  The  head  is  in  profile  and  in  high  relief ;  a  crown  of  olive  is  seen  m 
the  background  over  the  head,  and  among  its  leaves  is  introduced  Ruskin's 
motto,  "To-Day."  The  inauguration  of  this  finely  conceived  memorial 
was  as  simple  as  we  could  wish.     The  unveiling  was  done  by  Mrs    Severn- 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


SHALL    WE    BUILD    FASTER    OCEAN     LINERS? 

HERE  is  a  question  regarding  which  there  is  a  division  of 
opinion  among  experts,  some  holding  that  altho  it  is  quite 
possible  to  exceed  present  speeds,  it  would  not  pay  to  do  so, 
while  others  believe  that  it  can  be  done  with  practical  economy. 
The  Scientific  American,  in  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  notes 
that  in  this  regard  the  development  of  the  fast  transatlantic 
steamship  has  thus  reached  a  critical  stage,  the  British  and 
American  companies  stating  their  intention  for  the  future  to 
build  vessels  of  20  knots  or  under  ;  while  the  German  companies 
are  continuing  to  bring  out  larger  and  faster  vessels  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.     Says  the  writer : 

"The  English  companies,  after  having  developed  the  high- 
speed liner  to  the  stage  represented  by  the  Campania  and  Lu- 
cania,  boats  which  are  clearly  entitled  to  rank  as  the  prototypes 
of  the  modern  high-powered  vessel  of  vast  dimensions,  have  of 
late  produced  no  fast  ship  of  the  first  rank  ;  for  the  Oceanic,  al- 
tho unapproached  in  point  of  displacement,  is  of  moderate  speed 
(20  knots),  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  present 
consideration.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  vessel  was  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  White  Star  Company  against  the  ten- 
dency to  cram  the  modern  liner  with  engines,  boilers,  and  coal 
in  the  efforts  to  keep  in  the  front  rank  of  competition.  .  .  . 
Judging  from  the  present  trend  of  affairs,  British  ship-owners 
are  drawing  out  of  the  competition  altogether,  and  are  contenting 
themselves  with  the  construction  of  less  showy  but,  as  they  per- 
sistently affirm,  more  profitable  vessels,  half  cargo  and  half 
passenger,  of  the  Ivernia  type. 

"We  should  be  more  inclined  to  believe  these  oft-repeated 
assertions  as  to  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  modern  express 
steamship,  were  it  not  for  two  considerations :  In  the  first  place, 
as  the  London  Engineer  remarks  in  a  recent  editorial,  we  heard 
very  little  from  the  English  press  about  the  dangers  to  the  pas- 
sengers and  the  financial  loss  to  the  shareholders  entailed  in 
running  high-speed  vessels  until  the  Germans  made  their  won- 
derfully successful  venture  with  the  Kaiser  U7ilhelm,  a  vessel 
which  not  only  easily  outdistanced  her  competitors,  but  has 
been  a  strong  drawing  card,  to  judge  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
passenger  agent,  with  the  traveling  public.  In  the  second  place, 
the  fact  that  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  after  three 
years'  experience  in  running  an  expensive  vessel  of  this  class, 
should  have  deliberately  placed  an  order  for  two  larger,  more 
powerful,  and  much  more  costly  boats,  involving  an  outlay  of, 
surely,  not  less  than  $7,000,000,  is  to  us  proof  positive  that  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  at  least,  has  not  proved  a  losing  venture.  It 
is  true,  as  the  English  journals  point  out,  that  the  German  sub- 
sidies given  to  these  vessels  are  liberal,  but  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  sufficiently  generous  to  cover  the  deficiency  on 
such  an  enormous  investment  of  capital  as  will  be  involved  in 
the  production  and  maintenance  of  these  new  ships. " 

A  consideration  to  which  competing  companies  can  not  afford 
to  shut  their  eyes,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  prestige 
which  accrues  to  the  line  that  can  run  a  23-knot  boat  on  a  3-week 
schedule  with  regularity.  That  the  fame  of  such  a  vessel  at- 
tracts travel  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  week,  while 
the  American  Line  carried  90  first-class  passengers  from  New 
York,  the  White  Star  Line  60,  and  the  Fuerst  Bismarck  55,  the 
Deutschland  took  out  2S1  in  the  first  cabin — figures  which  need 
no  comment.     To  quote  further : 

"  While  no  one  begrudges  the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  Ger- 
man companies  for  having  figured  so  brilliantly  in  the  modern 
development  of  the  transatlantic  steamship,  we  can  not  but  hope 
that  the  American  Line  will  have  the  courage  to  order  a  couple 
of  fast  boats  which  will  surpass  all  others  in  speed  and  accom- 
modations. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  builders 
are  equal  to  the  task  of  constructing  such  ships,  and  judging 
from  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Lucania  and  Campania 
and  their  successors  of  the  German  lines,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
these  vessels  would  be  a  profitable  investment." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  is  described  and  il- 


lustrated a  type  of  boat  which,  it  is  alleged,  could  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  four  days.  She  has  six  funnels  and  her  engines  are 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  Deutschland. 


WOMEN   ASTRONOMERS. 

URANIA,  the  muse  of  astronomy,  was  a  woman  ;  but  most 
of  her  devotees  have  been  of  the  other  sex.  There  have 
been  some  notable  exceptions,  however,  and  these  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  present  age,  with  its  "new  women,"  but  have 
existed  throughout  antiquity.  In  The  Humanitarian  (London, 
November) ,  Prof.  J.  E.  Gore  gives  a  brief  list  of  the  women  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  direction.     He  says : 

"Aganice,  an  Egyptian  princess,  is  said  to  have  tried  to  pre- 
dict future  events  by  the  aid  of  the  stars.  This  was,  of  course, 
in  the  interests  of  astrology  ;  but  the  first  woman  really  noted  as 
an  astronomer  seems  to  have  been  Aglaonice,  a  lady  of  Thessaly, 
who  could  predict  eclipses  by  means  of  the  period  known  as  the 
Saros,  a  lunar  cycle  discovered  by  the  Chaldean  astronomers, 
consisting  of  eighteen  years,  in  which  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  recur  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  during  the  preceding 
period  of  eighteen  years. 

"The  beautiful  and  famous  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theon,  of 
Alexandria,  seems  to  have  been  versed  in  geometry,  algebra, 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  astronomy.  We  learn  from  history 
that  she  wrote  a  commentary  on  Ptolemy's  system  of  astronomv, 
but  this  work  has  been  unfortunately  lost.  .  .  .  Several  centu- 
ries then  elapsed  before  we  hear  of  another  woman  interesting 
herself  in  the  study  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  astronomy  was  at 
such  a  low  ebb  in  the  eight  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
Ptolemy  and  the  Arab  prince  and  astronomer,  Albategnius,  that 
only  eight  observations  are  recorded  as  having  been  made  dur- 
ing this  long  period  !  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  Parisian 
lady,  Jeanne  Dumee,  wrote  a  work  in  which  she  defended  the 
system  of  Copernicus,  and  explained  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  the  appearance  of  Venus  and  the  other  planets  with  great 
clearness 

"The  famous  astronomer,  Hevelius,  who  had  an  observatory 
at  Danzig,  was  ably  assisted  in  his  astronomical  observations 
by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Korpman.  They  worked  together  during 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts 
was  the  publication  of  the  works,  '  Prodromus  Astronomicae,'  a 
catalog  of  i,8S8  stars,  and  the  famous  work  '  Machina  Cceles- 
tis. '  The  observatory  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1679,  and  Heve- 
lius died  in  1687,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart.  After  his  death 
his  wife  edited  and  published  the  'Prodromus  Astronomicae.' 

"Another  woman  astronomer  who  lived  about  this  period  was 
Marie-Claire  Muller,  wife  of  Jean  Muller,  perhaps  better  known 
as  Regiomontanus.  They  had  an  observatory  at  Nuremburg 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

"The  wife  of  the  famous  astronomer,  Godfrey  Kirch,  calculated 
ephemerides  for  almanacs  for  many  years  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  ;  and  in 
the  year  1702  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  comet." 

Women,  Professor  Gore  goes  on  to  tell  us,  have  distinguished 
themselves  not  only  in  astronomical  observations,  but  also  in  the 
mathematical  theory.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Marquise  Du  Chatelet  translated  into  French  the  "  Prin- 
cipia  "  of  Newton.  Newton's  philosophy  was  also  expounded  by 
the  famous  Milanese  lady.  Maie-Gaetana  Agnesi,  to  whom  the 
Pope  offered  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Bologna.     To  quote  further : 

"Another  famous  woman  computer  was  Madame  Nicoli-Reine 
Lepaute,  wife  of  M.  Lepaute.  watchmaker  to  Louis  XV.,  king  of 
France.  She  helped  her  husband  in  his  calculations  connected 
with  astronomical  pendulums,  and  assisted  the  famous  Clairaut 
in  his  calculations  respecting  the  return  of  Halley's  comet,  in 
1758.  This  famous  problem  in  the  theory  of  perturbations  was  a 
work  of  great  labor,  and  for  eighteen  months  Clairaut  and  Ma- 
dame Lepaute  calculated  all  day,  and  sometimes  even  at  meals. 
.  .  .  Madame  Lepaute  also  made  the  calculations  of  the  comet 
of  1762,  the  annular  eclipse  of  1764,  and  ephemerides  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  for  the  Connaissance  des  Temps.     About  the 
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same  period  Madame  Dupierry  calculated  numerous  eclipses  of 
the  moon.  She  was  the  first  lady  who  filled  the  office  of  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  in  Paris. 

"The  famous  astronomer,  Sir  William  Herschel,  found  an  able 
assistant  in  his  sister,  Caroline  Herschel,  who  helped  him  in  all 
his  labors  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  not  only  in  astronomical 
observations,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  his  telescopes.  In  the 
years  17S0  to  1789,  Caroline  Herschel  herself  discovered  no  less 
than  six  comets,  and  in  the  preparation  of  Herschel 's  catalogs 
of  stars,  double  stars,  and  nebulae,  she  was  of  great  assistance 
to  her  illustrious  brother.  ...  A  contemporary  of  Caroline  Her- 
schel was  Madame  Lalande,  who  assisted  her  husband  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  stars  contained  in  the  well-known  catalog  of 
Lalande. 

"Among  other  women  computers  may  be  mentioned  Madame 
Riimker,  who  calculated  the  orbits  of  comets,  and  discovered  the 
comet  of  1S47  ;  Madame  Yvon  Villarceau,  who  applied  her  hus- 
band's method  to  the  calculation  of  binary  star  orbits  ;  and  Maria 
Mitchell,  the  first  lady  astronomer  in  the  United  States,  who 
served  as  assistant  to  her  father,  and  afterward  became  director 
of  the  Vassar  College  Observatory,  at  Poughkeepsie,  a  post 
which  she  held  for  eighteen  years. 

"In  the  domain  of  mathematical  astronomy,  we  must  not  omit 
the  names  of  Mary  Somerville  and  Sophie  Kowalewski.  Mrs. 
Somerville  wrote  '  The  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens, '  a  work 
founded  on  Laplace's  great  work,  the  '  Mechanique  Celeste, '  and 
Sophie  Kowalewski  held  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Stockholm." 


A   STUDY   OF   FEAR   IN   CHILDREN. 

THE  results  of  a  unique  study  of  fear  and  its  causes  in  chil- 
dren, based  on  an  investigation  of  no  fewer  than  15,000,- 
000  cases,  has  just  been  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  In  carrying  on  the  inquiry,  thousands  of  lists 
were  distributed,  bearing  the  names  of  all  manner  of  fear-exci- 
ting things  ;  and  these  were  checked  off  by  parents,  by  teachers, 
and  by  the  children  themselves.  Says  The  Nursery,  in  giving 
the  result  of  the  investigation  : 

"After  reducing  all  of  the  replies  to  a  table,  it  was  found  that 
the  highest  number  feared  thunder-storms,  the  next  highest  rep- 
tiles. Then  follow,  in  order,  according  to  the  number  fearing 
them :  strangers,  darkness,  fire,  death,  domestic  animals,  dis- 
ease, wild  animals,  water,  insects,  ghosts. 

"A  comparison  of  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  showed 
that  the  girls  feared  1,765  things  on  the  list  and  the  boys  1,106. 
The  girls  exceeded  the  boys  in  the  fear  of  everything  except  wa- 
ter, high  places,  and  strangers.  The  ratio  of  girls  to  boys  in  the 
fear  of  rats  and  mice  was  75  to  13,  as  might  be  expected.  It  was 
also  ascertained  that  fear  in  boys  increases  from  the  seventh  to 
the  fifteenth  year  and  then  declines,  while  in  girls  it  increases 
more  steadily  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventeenth  year  before  di- 
minishing. The  fear  of  thunder  and  lightning,  reptiles,  robbers, 
and  of  machinery  was  found  to  increase  with  age. 

"Another  novel  inquiry  enlarged  upon  the  fear  of  ghosts  in 
children.  By  questioning  the  little  ones  and  tabulating  their 
answers,  it  was  discovered  that  the  most  frequent  source  of  their 
knowledge  of  ghosts  was  in  stories  told  by  other  children.  Sto- 
ries read  by  them  ranked  second  in  frequency.  Of  all  the  other 
sources,  servants  had  been  the  most  active.  Some  had  derived 
their  first  knowledge  from  pictures,  a  less  number  from  games 
or  from  their  own  imagination.  The  smallest  number,  less  than 
one  per  cent.,  had  first  heard  of  ghosts  from  their  parents. 

"It  was  discovered  that  fear  almost  universally  accompanied 
belief  in  such  specters.  Other  reactive  affects  in  order  of  fre- 
quency were :  fascination,  fear  of  something  else  in  addition  to 
the  ghost,  lingering  fear,  absence  of  fear,  fear  of  telling,  enjoy- 
ment, and  desire  to  run  away. 

"Almost  a  third  of  all  the  children  examined  had  the  concep- 
tion that  ghosts  were  white,  an  eighth  that  they  were  like  the 
human  figure,  a  ninth  that  they  were  shadowy,  an  eleventh  that 
they  were  like  dead  persons,  a  fourteenth  that  they  had  long 
arms  or  hands,  and  less  than  a  nineteenth  that  they  were  like 
skeletons.  Additional  notions  as  to  appearance  in  order  of  fre- 
quency were  that 'spooks'   have  sepulchral  voices,  are  without 


substance,  luminous,  black,  like  animals,  like  fairies  or  spirits, 
and  that  they  have  lurid,  hollow  eyes. 

"The  most  popular  belief  as  to  the  power  of  ghosts  was  that 
they  chase  and  catch  children.  Other  notions,  in  the  order  of 
the  number  of  believers,  were  that  they  glide  swiftly,  appear  and 
disappear,  do  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things,  foretell  death,  and 
injure  people.  Of  those  questioned  as  to  the  time  when  ghosts 
appear,  a  majority  believe  it  to  be  in  the  dark,  when  one  is  alone. 
Stating  the  places  where  ghosts  may  be  expected,  the  highest 
number  of  opinions  was  in  favor  of  graveyards." 


GOLD-MINING   IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

r  I  'HE  subject  of  gold  to  be  found  in  our  newly  acquired  Pacific 
•*■  islands  is  treated  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal by  G.  D.  Rice.  He  says  that  altho  there  is  plenty  of  the 
precious  metal  in  the  Philippines,  it  can  not  be  obtained  in  any 
considerable  amounts  without  the  erection  of  large  stamp-mills 
or  smelting-plants,  and  that  the  man  who  is  looking  for  gold 
without  great  capital  had  better  enter  the  field  simply  as  a 
dealer,  buying  up  the  accumulated  hoards  of  the  natives  in  the 
interior.  Mr.  Rich  tells  us  that,  generally  speaking,  the  gold  is 
found  either  in  alluvial  deposits  or  in  ledges  and  veins.  The 
former  pay  best  at  present,  and  numerous  discharged  soldiers 
and  civilians  are  already  making  considerable  money  from  oper- 
ating on  the  river  banks    in  the  foothills.     Says  Mr.  Rice  : 

"Some  miners  in  the  Philippines  claim  to  have  made  large 
profits  by  working  the  sands  and  beaches  on  the  sea-coast.  I 
saw  one  place  along  the  beaches  of  Panay  where  there  was  mi- 
ning apparatus  in  operation  for  a  mile  or  more  getting  out  the 
gold  deposits,  which  probably  had  been  washed  into  the  ocean 
in  the  currents  of  some  river  and  deposited  along  the  shores. 
The  gold  obtained  seemed  to  be  very  fine  and  worn  smooth  by 
long  action  of  the  waters.  Evidently  the  original  lodgment  of 
this  gold  was  in  some  far-away  mountain,  and  it  was  washed  to 
the  seas  by  the  rivers.  Much  of  this  gold  was  invisible  and 
would  be  classed  under  the  head  of  flour  gold. 

"  Placer  gold  in  the  Philippines  always  has  a  smoother  appear- 
ance for  the  reason  that  it  is  tumbled  about  in  the  ravines  and 
along  the  river-courses  for  a  long  time  before  it  reaches  a  place 
of  deposit  in  the  shores  of  some  river  or  at  the  beaches.  The 
natives  have  been  at  work  getting  gold  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  and  some  of  them  have  secured  large  stores  of  the  valu- 
able metal  without  knowing  its  true  value.  I  have  entered  nipa 
shacks  of  the  natives  for  a  resting-place  through  the  night  and 
have  been  shown  the  collections  of  gold  and  other  metals  of  the 
native  father  and  his  family.  Altho  the  shack  may  not  be  worth 
$10  and  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  the  necessities  of  life,  the 
native  miner  will  be  able  to  exhibit  a  bagful  of  nuggets  about 
the  size  of  peas,  most  of  them  being  flattened  and  worn.  Flour 
gold,  too,  will  be  seen,  but  this  is  the  kind  that  the  native  se^s 
or  disposes  of  in  some  way  first  and  he  keeps  the  nuggets.  In 
fact,  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  archipelago,  until  the  past 
few  months,  there  has  been  practically  no  profitable  way  for  the 
native  miner  to  change  his  treasure  into  commercial  money.  He 
has  had  to  do  his  bartering  with  gold,  and  frequently  the  gold 
has  had  but  little  current  value  in  sections  of  the  islands  which 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  I  have  seen  natives 
in  actual  want  who  were  possessors  of  little  boxes  of  gold, 

"A  far  richer  field  to  work  in  the  Philippines  than  prospecting 
just  now  is  to  go  among  these  isolated  mountain  towns  and  bar- 
rios for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  this  accumulation  of  gold  in 
the  hands  of  natives  who  have  not  the  ability  to  dispose  of  it. 
There  are  many  of  the  natives  who  never  go  more  than  five 
miles  from  their  homes  during  their  lives,  and  they  might  have 
several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold  which  they  have  col- 
lected since  they  could  work,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
benefit  of  it  for  want  of  means  for  changing  it  into  commercial 
money.  Large  amounts  of  this  gold  could  be  brought  up  and 
shipped  to  the  sea-coast  for  transportation  to  America  or  other 
countries,  and  the  returns  would  be  profitable. 

"It  is  evident  that  there  will  not  be  any  extensive  mining  oper- 
ations in  the  Philippines  until  parties  with  capital  enter  the  field 
and  put  up  stamp-mills  or  smelting-plants.     There  are  some  rich 
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lodes  in  the  mountains  of  the  southern  islands  of  the  Philippines, 
and  in  less  than  five  years  some  of  the  promoters  of  mining 
schemes  there  are  going  to  make  a  great  amount  of  money. 
There  are  thousands  of  natives  available  for  service  in  the  mines 
at  the  low  rate  of  wages  of  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  day,  while 
there  are  a  great  number  of  Chinese  coolies  here  who  would  work 
for  even  less  than  that.  There  are  at  present  some  American 
mining  concerns  represented  here,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
put  in  necessary  equipment  to  utilize  the  veins  of  quartz  which 
have  been  located.  I  have  been  through  the  mining  sections  of 
Panay.  part  of  Luzon,  Mindanao,  and  several  other  islands,  and 
in  every  instance  the  samples  of  gold  ore  were  promising." 


A    PITHECANTHROPUS    HUNT. 

SOME  of  the  Parisian  yellow  journals  have  been  heralding  in 
large  type  the  approaching  despatch  of  hunting-parties  who 
are  to  try  to  catch  or  kill  a  live  pithecanthropus  in  the  pathless 
jungles  of  Java.  This  creature,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
is  the  famous  "missing  link"  which  is  known  to  us  chiefly  by 
some  few  bones  dug  from  the  deposits  of  a  far  distant  geological 
period  on  that  island.  This  being  the  case,  the  bold  hunter  who 
tries  to  track  the  creature  to  its  lair  will  have  a  hard,  tho  not  a 
dangerous,  task.  The  Revue  Scientifique  thus  pokes  fun  at  its 
credulous  contemporaries : 

"Several  journals  have  recently  announced  that  two  expedi- 
tions are  being  organized  to  hunt  the  pithecanthropus.  One 
directed  by  Haeckel,  the  eminent  naturalist  of  Jena,  and  the 
other  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt,  the  American 
Croesus,  will  endeavor — -so  the  daily  papers  assure  us — to  hunt 
down  and  capture  the  animal  whose  remains  have  been  un- 
earthed by  Dr.  Eugene  Dubois.  If  we  reflect  that  Java  is 
scarcely  one-quarter  as  large  as  France,  that  the  island  is  of 
elongated  form,  so  that  the  existence  of  interior  solitudes  is  im- 
possible, and  that  it  is  thickly  inhabited  and  well  cultivated,  so 
that  there  are  no  parts  of  it  unknown  to  man,  we  shall  have  to 
admit  that  the  chances  that  an  animal  so  important  as  the  pithe- 
canthropus has  escaped  notice  are  very  slim.  If  the  pithecan- 
thropus still  lives,  it  should  have  become  evident  ere  this,  it 
would  seem,  under  the  geographical  conditions  existing  in  Java. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  if  the 
pithecanthropus  really  does  exist  in  Java,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fossil,  and  that  the  remains  that  we  already  possess  come  from 
deposits  of  the  tertiary  age — from  pliocene  strata,  to  speak  more 
exactly.  We  must  then  give  up  this  idea  of  the  pithecanthropus 
hunt,  which  has  been  so  seductive.  What  Messrs.  Haeckel  and 
Vanderbilt  have  done  is  simply  to  organize  expeditions  for  the 
discovery,  if  possible,  of  additional  remains  of  the  pithecanthro- 
pus in  the  fossil-strata  of  Java.  This  is  less  startling,  perhaps, 
but  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  than  the  enterprise  announced 
by  the  papers.  We  can  not  but  wish  the  explorers  good  luck, 
for,  in  truth,  what  remains  we  have  of  the  pithecanthropus  so  far 
are  rather  scanty. " — Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 

New  Substitute  for  Leather.— A  new  substance  called 
"fibroleum,"  invented  in  France  by  M.  Brigalant,  is  described 
in  a  report  presented  to  the  Soeiete  d' Encouragement  by  M. 
Livache.  According  to  an  abstract  printed  in  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique (October  13),  this  product  is  obtained  by  chemical  treat- 
ment of  leather-waste,  which  has  hitherto  been  used  only  for  the 
extraction  of  the  grease  that  it  contains.  To  quote  the  abstract : 
"The  clippings  of  leather,  cut  into  very  small  bits,  are  stored  in 
great  vats,  where  they  are  macerated  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
which,  by  dissolving  the  substance  that  cements  the  fibers  to- 
gether, leaves  them  independent.  This  operation  requires  great 
delicacy,  for  a  too  concentrated  solution  or  a  too  prolonged  mace- 
ration would  alter  the  fibers  as  well  as  separating  them.  The 
operation,  which  lasts  eight  to  fifteen  days,  takes  place  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  After  washing  with  cold  water,  the  ma- 
terial passes  to  a  special  defibrator.  The  resulting  pulp,  which 
is  very  soft  to  the  touch,  is  treated  in  machines  similar  to  those 
used  in  paper-making,  and  the  result  is  a  very  light  but  strong 
sheet  not  more  than  .1  millimeter  [,J(7  inch]  in  thickness.  These 
may  be  made  to  adhere,  forming  sheets  varying  in  thickness 
from    1    to    10  centimeters    [|  inch   to   4  inches].     After   treat- 


ment in  the  hydraulic  press  these  sheets  look  like  leather  and 
have  its  strength.  M.  Brigalant  has  made  interesting  uses  of 
fibroieum,  chiefly  in  replacing  the  inferior  products  that  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  shoes.  At  present  the  inventor  is 
making  daily  125  to  150  gross  of  soles,  and  is  putting  in  machin- 
ery sufficient  to  turn  out  1,000  gross  a  day.  Altho  fibroleum  is 
more  absorptive  of  water  than  real  leather,  its  strength  and  flexi- 
bility, as  well  as  its  cheapness,  make  it  suitable  for  all  sorts  of 
uses,  and  M.  Livache  thinks  that  the  industry  is  destined  to  ex- 
tend widely." — 'Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  GAME  PRESERVE. 

AX  act  of  great  importance  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
preserving  from  extermination  the  wild  animals  of  the 
worid  was  recently  taken  by  representatives  of  the  various  Eu- 
ropean powers  that  control  territory  in  Africa,  by  which  the 
larger  portion  of  that  continent  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  vast  game  preserve.  Mr.  John  B.  Torbert,  who  writes 
on  the  subject  in  The  National  Geographical  Magazine  (No- 
vember) ,  notes  that  all  game,  both  great  and  small,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  disappearing  before  the  persistence  of  sportsmen  and  of 
the  gatherers  of  hides  and  ivory.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"Africa  is  still  rich  in  animals,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  by  pla- 
cing certain  restrictions  upon  their  destruction  many  species  that 
would  otherwise  be  exterminated  may  be  fostered  and  perpetu- 
ated. Both  the  professional  hunter  and  the  sportsman  would 
then  be  able  to  gun  or  fish  with  reasonable  success  without  en- 
dangering the  future  supply  of  game. 

"In  London,  on  May  19  of  the  present  year,  a  convention  was 
signed  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Portugal  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wild  animals,  birds,  and  fishes  of  Africa,  which 
convention,  after  being  ratified  by  the  powers,  is  to  remain  in 
force  for  fifteen  years.  By  thus  acting  in  concert,  the  European 
nations  who  are  most  interested  in  Africa,  through  their  exten- 
sive colonial  possessions,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  power- 
ful game-protective  association,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  most 
extensive  game  preserve  in  the  world. 

"The  area  over  which  the  provisions  of  the  convention  are  to 
apply  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent  extending 
from  the  twentieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Southern  line 
of  the  German  possessions  in  Southwestern  Africa,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  convention,  the  hunting  and  destruction  of  vul- 
tures, secretary  birds,  owls,  giraffes,  gorillas,  chimpanzees, 
mountain  zebras,  wild  asses,  white-tailed  gnus,  elands,  and  the 
little  Liberian  hippopotamus  is  prohibited.  The  young  of  cer- 
tain animals,  including  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
zebra,  antelope,  gazelle,  ibex,  and  chevrotain,  are  protected,  and 
also  the  same  species  when  accompanied  by  their  young.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  laid  on  the  protection  of  young  elephants, 
and  all  elephants'  tusks  weighing  less  than  twenty  pounds  are 
to  be  confiscated  by  the  Government  if  the  animal  was  killed 
after  the  convention  went  into  effect.  The  eggs  of  the  ostrich, 
among  those  of  a  large  number  of  other  birds,  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, but  those  of  the  crocodile  and  of  poisonous  snakes  and 
pythons  are  to  be  destroyed.  A  limited  number  of  lions,  leop- 
ards, hyenas,  otters,  baboons  and  other  harmful  monkeys,  large 
birds  of  prey,  crocodiles,  poisonous  snakes,  and  pythons  may  be 
killed. 

"The  method  of  taking  or  killing  game  is  regulated  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  use  of  nets  and  pitfalls  is  forbidden,  and  dynamite 
and  other  explosives  must  not  be  used  for  taking  fish.  Only 
persons  holding  licenses  issued  by  the  local  governments  are  al- 
lowed to  hunt  wild  animals  within  the  protective  zone,  and  these 
are  revocable  where  the  provisions  of  the  convention  are  111  any 
way  Violated 

"Another  provision  is  that  the  contracting  parties  shall  .... 
encourage  the  domestication  of  zebras,  elephants,  and  ostriches." 


Electricity  and  Election  Returns.—  When  Andrew 
Jackson  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,"  says  The 
Electrical  Review,  "it  took  some  two  weeks  for  the  news  of  his 
election  to  reach  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  some  of  the 
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outlying  districts  of  the  country  were  not  notified  of  the  fact  for 
a  month  or  so  afterward.  There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of 
the  widespread  use  of  electrical  means  for  transmitting  intelli- 
gence, and  the  amazing  swiftness  with  which  the  news  from 
such  a  vast  district  as  that  embraced  by  the  United  States  and 
its  territories  can  be  gathered,  than  that  presented  by  the  publi- 
cation of  election  returns.  The  country  is,  roughly  speaking, 
three  thousand  miles  wide  in  one  dimension  and  about  two-thirds 
as  broad  in  the  other,  and  yet  in  five  or  six  hours  from  the  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  the  results  of  elections  held  in  countless  precincts 
and  districts  of  this  enormous  territory  are  gathered  and  made 
known,  not  only  at  a  central  point,  but  the  news  is  transmitted 
in  its  fulness  back  again  over  the  whole  great  area  of  the  coun- 
try. A  century  ago  such  a  performance  as  that  we  have  just 
witnessed  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
in  gathering  and  publishing  the  news  of  the  election  would  have 
been  regarded  as  pure  witchcraft.  To-day  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  familiar  miracles 'that  are  constantly  being  performed  by 
the  same  agency — electricity. " 


fiber  from  which  to  make  our  paper,  or  give  up  the  use  of  wood 
for  structural  purposes.  In  any  case,  there  is  likelv  to  be  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  forests  before  this  alternative  is  im- 
pressed on  the  public  mind  with  sufficient  force.  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   COMING    WOOD    FAMINE. 

THE  world  is  using  more  wood  for  structural  purposes  than 
it  is  producing.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  a  work  by  M. 
Melard,  published  by  the  French  national  printing-office.  His 
arguments  and  conclusions  are  summarized  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Re7>ue  Scientiftque.  According  to  M.  Melard,  the  for- 
estry situation  of  the  world  can  be  stated  as  follows :  The  con- 
sumption of  wood  is  greater  than  the  normal  production  of  acces- 
sible forests,  and  there  is  thus  a  continual  deficit  which  is  made 
up,  for  the  moment,  by  the  destruction  of  forests.  The  author 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  this  by  showing  that  the  countries  of 
the  world  that  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  wood,  not  being 
able  to  supply  their  own  wants,  are  importing  annually  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  wood  for  structural  purposes.  He  goes  on  to 
state  that  in  the  five  years  from  1894  to  1898  France  has  been 
obliged  to  import  annually  more  than  140, 000,000  francs'  [$28,- 
ooo.oooj  worth  of  wood  of  this  kind,  while  exporting  it  only  to 
the  value  of  42,000,000  francs  [$8,500,000].  The  trouble  is,  the 
author  believes,  that  too  much  wood  is  grown  for  fuel  and  not 
enough  for  construction.  The  same  is  true  in  other  countries. 
England's  exports  of  wood  have  fallen  to  practically  nothing; 
the  same  is  true  of  Holland.  Belgium,  with  seventeen  per  cent, 
of  her  territory  forest  land,  has  an  annual  wood  deficit  of  ioo,- 
000,000  francs  [$20,000,000].  Germany,  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Italy,  Servia,  Switzerland — all  import  more  wood  than 
they  export.     Says  the  writer  : 

"These  importers  of  wood  have  a  collective  population  that 
represents  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  Europe, 
and  those  among  them  that  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  it, 
namely,  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  are  the  ones 
in  which  industry  is  most  flourishing,  commerce  most  active,  the 
production  of  metals  and  coal  the  most  intense.  This  goes  to 
confirm  what  lias  been  said  above  of  the  impulse  given  to  the 
consumption  of  wood  by  industrial  development.  The  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  used  have  varied,  but  not  diminished. 

"The  insufficient  production  of  wood  in  these  countries  is  made 
up  at  present  by  supplies  from  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Finland,  Russia,  Rumania,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada.  These  sources  are  of  different 
value,  and  some  of  them,  it  would  appear,  are  in  no  condition 
to  supply,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  demands  of  the  consuming 
countries." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  justify  this  last  statement  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  each  country's  resources,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  appears  that  the  demand  for  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per-pulp is  proving  a  very  great  factor  in  the'problem.  The  use 
of  wood  for  fuel  is  decreasing,  but  this  new  use  is  increasing 
very  rapidly,  so  much  so  that,  as  shown  in  a  recent  article  in 
these  pages,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  must  either  find  some  other  cheap  vegetable 


Spontaneous  Combustion  Of  Steel.— "This  phenom- 
enon," says  Cosmos  (October  13),  "is  rare,  and  fortunately  can 
take  place  only  in  peculiar  conditions.  For  if  conservative  peo- 
ple object  to  mechanical  traction  because  an  automobile  occasion- 
ally takes  fire  from  the  naphtha  in  its  motor,  what  would  they 
say  if  an  ordinary  bicycle  were  subject  to  sudden  combustion? 
Nevertheless,  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  steel  is  an  observed 
fact.  A  Chicago  manufacturer  named  Lillet  first  observed  it  un- 
der the  following  circumstances :  An  emery  wheel  used  for  cut- 
ting hard  steel  plates  had  been  moistened  for  a  long  time  by 
means  of  a  sponge  that  finally  became  filled  with  particles  of 
steel  detached  by  the  action  of  the  wheel.  The  sponge,  after 
long  service,  was  withdrawn  and  laid  aside  on  a  wooden  shelf, 
where  it  took  fire.  The  particles  of  steel  must  have  oxidized 
rapidly  in  contact  with  the  moist  sponge,  thus  setting  free 
enough  heat  to  raise  them  to  incandescence.  —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  New  Fuel. — Experiments  are  being  made  in  Russia  with 
a  new  fuel,  "petrolized  peat."  Ordinary  peat  is  impregnated  by 
special  methods  with  crude  petroleum  or  with  petroleum  residue. 
The  product  is  said  to  be  impermeable  to  moisture  and  does  not 
absorb  it  even  after  being  left  in  water ;  it  does  not  dry  to  a 
powder  like  common  peat,  and  its  heat-giving  value  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  coal.  This  process,  says  L' Echo  des  Mines 
(Paris) ,  which  reports  it,  may  give  new  value  to  French  peat 
deposits.  Berlin  has  gone  back  to  peat  for  fuel,  and  nowadays 
we  must  neglect  nothing.  "The  trouble  is,"  it  goes  on  to  say, 
"that,  altho  we  have  such  great  quantities  of  heat  in  our  coun- 
try, we  have  not,  as  Russia  has,  an  abundance  of  petroleum. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  France  petrolized  heat  will  be  ;;  luxury." 
Here  is  a  suggestion  for  our  own  country,  where  theieisboth 
peat  and  petroleum. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

Propensity  of  Epileptics  to  Travel.— "Dr.  A.  Hoche,  of  Strasburg," 
sa3-s  Popular  Science,  "gives  the  substance  of  a  contention  by  Dr.  J.  Donath, 
of  Budapest,  to  the  effect  that  loss  of  consciousness  is  not  a  necessary  feat- 
ure of  an  epileptic  paroxysm.  The  epileptic  explosion,  Donath  thinks,  is 
sometimes  manifested  in  the  form  of  a  sudden  impulse  to  travel,  and  he 
mentions  three  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  epileptics.  Hoche,  who  ad- 
mits that  if  such  a  morbid  propensity  is  due  to  epilepsy,  the  fact  is  of 
great  medico-legal  importance  as  serving  to  explain  some  cases  of  deser- 
tion, vagabondage,  etc.,  questions  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  that  loss  of 
consciousness  is  not  essential  to  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  until  that  is 
proved,  he  intimates,  we  are  not  justified  in  imputing  elopements  and  the 
like  to  epilepsy." 

The  Andree  buoy  which  was  recently  found  near  Iceland  was  opened  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Stockholm,  in  the  presence 
of  Arctic  explorers  Nordensckiold,  Nathorst  and,  others.  "The  buoy,"  says 
The  Scientific  American,  "bore  the  inscription  '  Andree's  Popular  Expedi- 
tion, No.  3,  1896.'  Tho  it  had  lost  its  original  color,  it  was  quite  undam- 
aged. Owing  to  the  defective  construction  of  the  screw  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  buoy,  the  latter  could  become  unscrewed  very  easily  by  the 
waves  or  by  pressure  from  the  ice.  The  buoy  could  not  have  fallen  either 
on  land  or  on  ice,  as  the  under  portion,  which  is  copper,  bore  no  indenta- 
tion as  the  result  of  such  a  fall.  This  is  the  first  Andree  buoy  which  has 
been  picked  up  with  its  upper  screw  and  copper  shell  in  their  proper  con- 
dition.    These  have  hitherto  been  missing." 

THE  coffee-growing  industry  in  tropical  Africa  is  developing  tremen- 
dously, according  to  Tlw  Scientific .  hncriciin.  It  Bays  :  "The  seed  was  intro- 
duced into  the  country  about  five  years  ago  by  some  English  missionaries, 
who  conveyed  a  few  beans  from  Kew  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  resources  of  the  country  were  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the 
article.  Judging  from  results,  the  ground  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  industry,  since  last  year  100  tons  of  coffee  were  exported  from  Uganda 
alone,  and  the  result  of  this  year's  production  will  be  even  greater.  Hlan- 
tyre's  coffee  is  generally  contended  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  even  ex- 
celling the  famous  Mocha.  It  is  greatly  in  demand  in  England,  but  un- 
fortunately up  to  the  present  the  supply  is  very  limited.  The  great 
difficulty  with  which  the  growers  have  to  contend  is  the  imperfect  means 
of  transporting  the  article  from  the  plantations  to  the  sea.  This  difficulty, 
however,  will  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  the  construction  of  the 
Uganda  Railway." 
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ARE    WOMEN    MORE    RELIGIOUS    THAN    MEN? 

THE  statement,  often  made,  that  the  church  is  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  women  than  to  those  of  men,  has  resulted  in 
a  rather  extensive  journalistic  investigation  to  determine  on 
which  side  religious  faith  is  the  stronger.  The  results  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  Boston  Evening  .  Transcript  (November  10)  by- 
George  Willis  Cooke,  who  writes  as  follows  : 

"That  women  are  more  under  the  dominion  of  priests  and 
preachers  than  men  are  is  a  form  in  which  this  tradition  fre- 
quently presents  itself  ;  and  to  a  large  extent  the  justification  for 
it  is  found  in  prejudice  only.  If  women  have  a  greater  liking 
for  priestly  influence  than  men  have,  it  is  not  because  they  are 
more  religious  or  more  superstitious.  Nor  is  it  because  they  are 
more  credulous  and  more  easily  imposed  upon.  A  more  recent 
theory,  that  has  the  weight  of  wide  scientific  acceptance,  asserts 
that  heredity  is  in  some  way  due  to  women  and  variation  to  men  ; 
but  this  is  the  old  passive  and  active  doctrine  in  a  new  form. 
It  has  been  rather  effectually  disposed  of  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson 
in  his  essay  on  '  Variation  in  Man  and  Woman. '  After  an  elabo- 
rate scientific  investigation  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  'the 
principle  that  man  is  more  variable  than  woman  must  be  put  on 
one  side  as  a  pseudo-scientific  superstition  until  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  a  more  scientific  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted. '  He  also  adds  :  '  I  do  not  proclaim  the  equal  variability  of 
the  sexes,  but  merely  assert  that  the  present  results  show  that  the 
greater  variability  often  claimed  for  man  remains  as  yet  a  quite 
unproved  principle.  The  numerous  popular  writers  who  have 
seized  this  principle  as  a  text  upon  which  to  preach  various  social 
lessons  are,  in  my  opinion,  starting  either  from  a  dogma  or  a 
superstition,  and  not  from  a  result  of  genuine  scientific  research.' 
In  fact,  they  are  basing  their  conclusions  on  a  tradition  as  old  as 
civilization,  and  they  are  merely  bringing  science  to  its  support. 
Of  the  same  character  is  the  assertion  that  women  are  more  re- 
ligious than  men." 

Mr.  Cooke  says  further  that  it  has  been  calculated  by  Professor 
Starbuck  (in  his  work  on  "The  Psychology  of  Religion"),  after 
careful  research,  that  boys  are  more  credulous  than  girls  in  the 
proportion  of  59  to  31,  and  that  they  are  more  religiously  in- 
clined than  girls  in  the  proportion  of  19  to  16.  On  the  other 
hand,  Professor  Starbuck  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"The  girls  express  a  pleasure  in  religious  observances  more 
frequently  than  the  boys  by  a  ratio  of  17  to  7  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, boys  express  a  distinct  dislike  for  them  more  often  than 
the  girls  by  a  ratio  of  21  to  9.  Again,  an  intimate  relationship 
with  God  or  Christ  is  much  more  distinctly  true  of  the  girls,  and 
they  likewise  have  a  keener  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
boys,  on  the  other  hand,  look  on  religion  as  objective  and  exter- 
nal more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  often.  These  considera- 
tions would  seem  to  indicate  that  girls  are  more  imaginative, 
more  actively  responsive  to  their  surroundings,  perhaps  are  more 
precocious,  than  the  boys,  and  that  religion  has  for  them  a  more 
vital  significance." 

Girls,  Mr.  Cooke  continues,  are  more  emotional  and  moral 
than  boys,  and,  after  a  few  years,  they  have  a  deeper  feeling  of 
incompleteness  and  of  imperfection.  He  quotes  from  Professor 
Starbuck  again : 

"  Brooding  and  morbid  sensitiveness  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  women — the  ratio  between  the  sexes  is  that  of  31  to  6.  Males, 
on  the  other  hand,  work  out  their  ideals  from  the  side  of  reason, 
as  is  seen  in  their  greater  anxiety  over  doubt — apparently  as  31 
to  8.  The  same  thing  is  indicated  in  the  greater  friction  with 
surroundings,  which  is  an  index  of  the  power  to  judge  and 
choose.  In  short,  the  constructive  and  rational  elements  are 
more  pronounced  in  males.  With  them  the  push  up  through 
adolescence  is  more  specialized,  while  women  are  more  given  to 
agonizing  their  way.  The  contrast  grows,  doubtless,  out  of  the 
constitutional  unlikeness  between  the  sexes." 

Mr.  Cooke  continues : 

"The  causes  of  doubt  in  young  men  and  women  show  their 


sexual  differences,  23  per  cent,  in  girls  being  educational,  while 
in  boys  it  is  73  per  cent.  Natural  growth  causes  47  per  cent,  of 
doubt  in  girls  and  15  percent,  in  boys.  Commenting  on  these 
figures,  Starbuck  says  that  'men  begin  with  doubts  in  regard  to 
specific  things,  and  work  their  way  gradually  toward  the  most 
abstract  and  universal  conceptions.  Women  usually  take  just 
the  opposite  course  ;  with  them  doubt  most  often  begins  with  the 
conception  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  by  lumping  everything  to- 
gether and  questioning  it  all  at  once. '  Young  men  are  much  more 
inclined  than  young  women  to  reject  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  customary  beliefs  and  traditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  young  women  show  a  much  greater  tendency  to 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  immor- 
tality, the  lives  of  Christians,  special  providence,  and  every- 
thing in  general." 

Mr.  Cooke  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  men  and  women  are 
equally  religious,  only  in  different  ways.  It  is  a  psychological 
problem,  which  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  environments 
of  the  two  sexes.  On  the  one  hand  sensibility,  suggestibility, 
altruism,  and  feminine  intuition  mark  the  woman,  and  conser- 
vatism makes  her  the  balance-wheel  in  the  social  mechanism  ; 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  desire  for  self-expression,  self- 
perfection,  and  knowledge  which  is  much  greater  than  in  woman. 
Man  is  more  individualistic,  and,  his  intellect  being  more 
prominent,  he  has  more  theoretical  doubts.  Professor  Coe,  in 
his  book  on  "The  Spiritual  Life,"  has  said,  "women  feel  more, 
while  men  feel  more  intensely,"  and  again  : 

"If  we  view  the  problem  psychologically,  we  shall  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  assuming  that  any  large  and  persistent  excess  of 
women  in  the  churches  is  chiefly  due  to  a  superior  adaptation  of 
church  life  to  the  female  nature.  It  is  because  the  church  looks 
at  things  with  feminine  eyes,  and  calls  chiefly  into  exercise  the 
faculties  in  which  women  excel  men." 


THE   HOSTILITY   TO    PROTESTANTISM    IN 

FRANCE. 

THE  agitation  against  Protestantism  is  rapidly  reaching  an 
acute  stage  in  France.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
authorities,  since  the  defeat  of  the  Assumptionists,  have  only 
intensified  their  attacks  upon  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Croix,  the  great  Roman  Catholic  weekly, 
with  more  than  a  million  subscribers,  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  company  of  laymen,  has  not  changed  its  attitude  of  hostility 
to  the  administration  and  to  Protestantism,  as  appeared  from  the 
opening  article  by  the  new  editor-in-chief.  A  new  anti-Protes- 
tant paper  has  appeared  in  Le  Pays,  the  editor  of  which  is  Ernst 
Renauld,  the  author  of  the  notorious  anti-Protestant  pamphlets, 
"Le  Peril  Protestant,"  and  "La  Conquete  Protestante."  The 
program  of  the  new  periodical  is  announced  in  these  words, 
found  in  the  first  number  :  "We  descend  into  the  arena  in  order 
to  engage  in  the  most  terrible  of  all  wars,  namely,  a  religious 
war;  but  we  hope  for  the  future  of  France,  for  national  unity, 
to  which  we  dedicate  all  our  powers." 

The  anti-Protestant  "  Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Francaise, "  in  its 
organ  Action  Francaise,  has  published  replies  which  the 
editor  has  received  in  response  to  questions  on  the  dangers  of 
Protestantism  addressed  to  the  leading  Academicians  and  liberal 
thinkers  of  France.     The  questions  were  as  follows : 

1.  Is  Protestant  morality  less  superstitious  than  Catholic  mo- 
rality? Does  not  Protestantism  in  the  eyes  of  honest  thinkers 
constitute  a  great  danger  to  freedom  of  thought?  Would  Prot- 
estant clericalism  be  less  "Jesuitical  "  than  the  other? 

2.  Is  Protestant  morality  able  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
state?  Do  not  Germany  and  England  refuse  to  apply  Protest- 
ant principles  in  their  politics?  Do  not  the  aims  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France  end  in  disorganizing  work? 

3.  Would  it  be  to  the  interests  of  France  to  become  Protestant 
in  the  sense  in  which  this  is  attempted  by  French  Protestantism? 
Would  this  be  a  step  forward  or  a  step  backward? 

4.  Does  not  the  influence  which  Protestantism  at  the  close  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  exercises  in  France  constitute  in  the  eyes 
of  reasonable  thinkers  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  state?  Must 
not  such  thinkers  join  in  a  crusade  against  this  invasion  by  join- 
ing with  the  Catholics  of  the  country? 

From  the  answers  received  the  following  are  especially  in- 
structive : 

M.  de  Vogue,  of  the  French  Academy,  writes :  "It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  in  recent  years  the  political  Protestant  clericalism  has 
attempted  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  especially  the  department  of  education.  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  as  you,  that  this  clericalism  can  become  as  dangerous  as 
the  Catholic  clericalism  has  been,  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
relations.  Our  foreign  relations  are  based  upon  the  Catholic 
status  of  the  country. " 

Paul  Bourget  does  not  believe  that  France  can  ever  become 
Protestant,  because  that  country  does  not  possess  enough  of  re- 
ligion to  supply  the  requirements  of  two  churches.  Protestant- 
ism would  make  France  atheistic.  The  claim  has  been  made 
that  every  Frenchman  who  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  ceased 
to  be  a  Catholic  has  also  ceased  to  be  a  Christian.  "You  may 
rest  assured  that  all  those  who  are  trying  to  Protestantize  France 
have  sinister  motives.  And  what  reason  have  you  to  ascribe  to 
Catholic  morality  'superstition,'  or  to  apply  to  the  Catholic 
Church  the  misnomer  of  'Jesuitic  '  ?  " 

Jean  de  Bonnefou  thinks  that  to  make  France  Protestant 
would  be  the  same  as  making  it  atheistic  by  phrases  and  empty 
words  ;  for  not  one  half  of  the  Protestant  pastors  believe  in  the 
Trinity  or  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Jules  de  Gaultier,  the  famous  sociologist  of  the  Comte  school, 
thinks  that  in  the  present  struggle  neither  the  real  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  nor  confessional  Protestantism  is  a  factor  ;  but  the  is- 
sue at  stake  is  really  only  a  dead  religion,  the  decay  of  which  will 
be  followed  by  the  supremacy  of  perfect  freedom  of  thought. 
Christianity  is  poison,  and  a  strong  dose  of  it  killed  antique 
heathendom,  but  a  small  dose  is  a  medicine.  Roman  Catholicism 
has  mixed  this  poison  in  a  large  mass  of  antique  thought  and  life, 
and  therefore  is  harmless.  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand, 
seeks  to  revive  original  Christianity  and  is  therefore  dangerous 
to  free  thought. 

Gautier-Villars  exclaims  :  "  I  am  ready  to  burst  with  wrath  !  I 
regret  that  the  times  of  the  school  of  Alexandria  are  over.  I  am 
anxious  for  a  civil  war  that  will  enable  us  at  last  to  leave  litera- 
ture aside  and  resort  to  arms.  Our  country  can  be  restored  to 
health  only  after  at  least  one  third  of  the  useless  have  been  shot 
down  !  " — :  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MAX    MULLER'S    SHORT    RECIPE    FOR    A    NEW 

RELIGION. 

THE  observer  of  religious  conditions  is  well  aware  that  in 
numberless  directions  there  are  people  who  profess  to  find 
inadequate  and  unsatisfying  all  the  present  religions  claiming  to 
be  divine  revelations,  and  who  are  looking  for  a  new  light ;  but 
it  is  not  often  that  any  one  seeks  to  determine  the  momentous 
question  of  a  new  religion — as  one  eats  his  dinner  at  a  railway 
station — within  the  limits  of  a  ten-minutes'  wait.  Yet  this  was 
the  case  not  many  years  ago,  as  shown  in  an  incident  related  by 
the  late  Prof.  Max  Muller,  of  Oxford.  We  give  Professor  Miil- 
ler's  own  words,  as  reproduced  in  a  late  syndicate  article  in  this 
country  : 

"Many  years  ago,  I  ought  to  say,  my  servant  brought  me  a 
card  while  I  was  at  luncheon,  with  the  name  of  Arinori  Mori.  I 
did  not  recollect  such  a  name,  and  I  appointed  a  later  hour  to  see 
my  visitor.  But  he,  as  I  heard  from  a  conversation  outside  my 
door  between  him  and  my  servant,  would  brook  no  delay,  and 
sent  in  word  that  if  he  could  not  see  me  at  once  he  could  not  see 
me  at  all,  because  he  was  on  his  way  from  Washington  to  Tokyo. 
In  he  came,  making  his  excuses  to  Mrs.  Max-Miiller  for  inter- 
rupting our  family  meal,  and  rushing  at  once  in  medias  res. 
Nearly  out  of  breath,  he  told  me  that  he  came  from  Washington, 
where  he  had  been  Japanese  minister  for  several  years,  that  he 
was  to  take  a  place  in  the  ministry  at  home  as  minister  for  edu- 
cation, and  that  he  must  catch  the  next  train  from  Oxford  to 
London  in  order  not  to  miss  his  steamer  for  Japan. 


"But  has  your  excellency  seen  Oxford  and  its  beautiful 
buildings?'   I  asked. 

'"  I  have  no  time  for  any  of  them, '  he  replied.  '  I  want  to  see 
you  and  to  ask  you  a  question.  Excuse  me,  but  I  have  only  ten 
minutes  to  spare. ' 

"  He  spoke  English  fluently,  and  his  animated  face  gave  me 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  intelligence 
and  of  a  very  active  mind.  He  was  sitting  close  by  me,  never 
quiet  for  a  moment,  while  I  was  finishing  my  luncheon,  tho  I 
felt  a  little  like  a  man  who  had  a  loaded  pistol  put  to  his  head. 

"At  last  he  broke  out  in  very  rapid  English  :  '  You  see,  sir, '  he 
said,  '  we  want  a  new  religion  in  Japan.  I  do  not  speak  for  my- 
self— I  do  not  want  a  religion,  I  read  Confucius  ;  and  that  suffices 
for  me.  But  the  people  at  large,  the  people  whom  we  have  to 
govern,  the  uneducated  people  in  fact,  have  lost  their  religion. 
They  do  not  believe  in  their  Buddhist  teachers,  they  laugh  at  our 
Shinto  priests.     They  have,  in  fact,  no  religion  at  all. 

'"Now,  you,  sir,  know  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  What 
religion  shall  we  adopt  ? ' 

"Then,  as  if  to  stop  me,  he  said  in  a  very  kindly  way  :  '  Do  not 
say  Christianity.  Christianity  will  not  do  for  Japan.  You  know 
what  troubles  we  had  with  the  Christians  in  Japan.  They  joined 
our  political  parties,  intrigued,  and  did  no  end  of  mischief.  At 
last,  as  you  know,  they  had  to  be  expelled  or  exterminated. 
No,  no ;  the  teaching  of  your  Christ  may  be  very  good  as  a  relig- 
ion, but  Christianity  will  never  do  for  Japan.  Those  Christian 
missionaries  are  firebrands,  or  whatever  name  you  call  them 
here,  petroleuses,  anarchists.' 

"  '  I  know,'  I  remarked,  when  he  had  vented  his  anger  against 
the  former  Christian  settlers  in  Japan,  'that  some  hundred  years 
ago  you  found  the  Christian  missionaries  very  troublesome 
guests.  But  I  thought  that  Japan  had  changed  all  that,  that 
you  opened  your  ports  and  your  towns  to  the  imports  of  all  na- 
tions, and  that  you  would  never  again  have  those  horrible  mas- 
sacres which  our  missionaries  and  our  missionary  societies  have 
not  forgotten.  But  you  see, '  I  added,  '  I  can  not  recommend  to 
you  any  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the  world.  You  are  so  very 
modern  now,  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  so  go-ahead.  You  have  been 
doing  excellent  work  as  students  of  physical  science,  of  philos- 
ophy, of  engineering.  You  know  how  to  build  steam-engines 
without  our  help,  you  light  your  towns  with  electricity.  Shall  I 
recommend  to  you  the  religion  of  the  fire-worshipers,  who  con- 
sider it  wrong  to  blow  out  a  candle  ? 

'"Therefore,  you  see,  we  may  strike  out  at  once  the  Vedic  re- 
ligion, the  Brahmanic  religion,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  also.  They  are  all 
of  them  too  old-fashioned  for  so  new-fashioned  a  race  as  your 
people. 

"'You  might  try  Mohammedanism,  or  Islam,  which  is  no 
doubt  a  most  excellent  religion.  But  what  your  countrymen 
have  seen  of  it  in  China  would  probably  fail  to  make  any  favor- 
able impression  on  them  or  dispose  them  to  listen  to  the  great 
claims  which  that  profession  of  faith  undoubtedly  possesses  in 
its  original  form.  Besides,  if  you  leave  out  some  of  the  anoma- 
lies and  excrescences  of  that  religion  you  would  probably  find 
that  all  that  is  good  in  it  comes  from  Jewish,  nay  from  Christian 
sources. 

"  'Then,  what  remains  if  you  rule  out  Christianity  as  politi- 
cally impossible  in  Japan?  Nothing  but  Buddhism,  which  is 
your  own  religion,  or  at  all  events  the  religion  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  Japan  and  your  nearest  neighbors  in  China, 
Korea,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet.  I  can  understand  that  Buddhism 
as  it  now  exists  in  Japan  in  China,  and  the  adjacent  countries 
has  no  attraction  for  an  educated  and  thoughtful  man  like  your- 
self. You  call  yourself  a  follower  of  Confucius,  and  you  are 
evidently  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  so  in  your  own  country  and  to 
your  own  Buddhist  friends  or  even  Buddhist  teachers.  The 
teaching  of  Confucius  is  excellent,  and  if  you  follow  his  moral 
and  political  teachings  you  would  be  an  excellent  member  of 
society  and  a  most  useful  citizen.  Only  Confucius  gives  you 
hardly  any  dogma  and  very  little  of  cult,  and  the  people  at  large 
would  require  both — would,  in  fact,  if  their  wants  in  that  re- 
spect were  not  satisfied,  soon  produce  a  cult  of  their  own,  and 
dogmas  of  their  own. ' 

'"But,  my  dear  Professor,'  Arinori  Mori  exclaimed,  'you  have 
not  told  me  what  religion  we  ought  to  adopt,  but  only  what  relig- 
ions we  ought  to  avoid.  Besides,  my  ten  minutes  are  nearly 
over.     I  must  run  to  catch  the  train  for  Southampton.' 
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"'Your  Excellency,'  I  replied,  'your  question,  as  you  see,  can 
not  well  be  answered  in  ten  minutes,  perhaps  not  in  ten  hours, 
in  ten  days,  in  ten  years,  or  in  a  thousand  years.  The  Japanese 
have  a  religion,  namely,  Buddhism.  I  grant  you  it  is  a  very  cor- 
rupt form  of  Buddhism.  But  instead  of  introducing  a  brand-new 
religion,  could  not  you  and  your  friends  set  about  to  reform  the 
Buddhistic  religion — I  mean  study  its  history,  read  its  canonical 
books,  examine  the  claims  which  it  sets  forth  for  its  existence? 
There  are  beautiful  things  in  Buddhism  hidden  under  rubbish 
accumulated  during  centuries.  You  may  call  forth  the  light  of  a 
new  religion  from  the  embers  of  the  old  forms  of  faith.  But  if 
all  that  fails  to  satisfy  you  and  your  friends  in  Japan,  try  to 
stand  on  your  own  legs,  believe  what  you  can  honestly  believe 
without  any  doubts  and  difficulties  or  so-called  efforts  of  believ- 
ing, and  do  what  is  right  in  your  own  eyes.  You  will  not  be  far 
from  the  true  religion  then,  and  a  divine  guidance  will  be  yours 
to  the  end  of  your  life.' 

'"Thanks,  thanks,  Professor,'  he  said.  'But  I  must  be  off,  my 
ten  minutes  are  over,  my  carriage  is  waiting.'  Alas!  the  next 
thing  I  heard  of  him  was  that  Arinori  Mori,  Minister  of  Public 
Education  in  Japan,  had  been  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital !  " 


THE    RELIGIOUS    PRESS    ON    THE    ELECTIONS. 

7~^HE  religious  press  of  all  denominations  give  considerable 
space  to  the  result  of  the  elections.  So  far  as  it  has  yet 
reached  us,  almost  all  the  comment  of  the  Protestant  journals  is 
from  a  Republican  viewpoint,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
ment is  Democratic. 

The  New  York  Outlook  (non-denom. ,  November  10)  says: 

"The  meaning  of  the  election  is  clear,  so  clear  that  no  one  can 
misunderstand  it.  The  New  York  Journal,  the  most  represen- 
tative organ  of  the  Bryan  Democracy  in  the  East,  truly  inter- 
prets the  defeat  of  the  Democracy  as  due  to  what  it  calls  '  the 
intrusion  of  the  silver  issue  '  and  '  the  policy  of  cutting  loose 
entirely  from  the  Philippines.'  In  other  words,  the  American 
people,  after  much  consideration  and  hot  debate,  have  agreed, 
with  what  is  extraordinary  unanimity  when  past  and  party  prej- 
udices are  reckoned  with,  first,  that  they  will  adopt  as  theirs  the 
standard  of  values  which  the  commercial  world  has  adopted ; 
second,  that  they  will  accept  the  results  of  the  war  which  they 
have  waged  :  having  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  government 
in  an  archipelago  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  they  will  not 
shrink  from  fulfilling  its  burdensome  and  costly  obligations." 

The  Watchman  (Baptist,  November  15)  says: 

"For  one  thing  the  election  marks  the  overthrow  of  Populism. 
The  movement  that  bears  that  name  began  many  years  ago  in 
the  agrarian  agitations  of  the  West.  Its  root  idea  was  that  so- 
cial and  industrial  inequalities  could  be  redressed  by  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  the  less  favored  classes.  .  .  .  The  Chicago 
platform  in  its  essential  features  is  the  documentary  evidence  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Democrats  to  Populism.  In  the  campaign 
of  1896,  this  alliance  of  the  old  Democratic  Party  of  the  North 
and  South  with  the  Populists  of  the  West  and  South  received  a 
crushing  but  not  fatal  blow.  Essentially  the  same  forces,  ani- 
mated by  the  same  principles,  with  the  16  to  1  silver  issue  still 
prominent,  renewed  the  attack  in  1900,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
defeat  so  complete  that  it  is  plain  to  all  observers  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  revise  its  platform  and  adjust  itself  to  new 
conditions  before  it  can  hope  to  control  the  Federal  Government." 

The  Congregationalist  (November  17)  says: 

"What  does  the  verdict  in  the  United  States  mean?  As  we 
conceive  it : 

"That  the  nation  faces  forward,  not  back. 

"That  the  people  have  faith  in  themselves  and  in  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

"That  nationalism  as  expounded  by  Hamilton  and  Webster, 
as  in  the  Civil  War,  so  now  after  the  Spanish  War  and  its  se- 
quela, is  uppermost;  and  that  parochialism  and  sectionalism  as 
expounded  by  Jefferson  and  Calhoun  are  once  more  spurned. 

"That  affairs  of  state  at  home  and  abroad  are  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  experience  and  capacity  for  securing  effective 
government. 


"That  in  dealing  with  Latin  and  Malay  peoples,  whom  the 
fortunes  of  war  have  made  our  wards,  we  are  to  act  with  more 
wisdom  than  we  did  after  the  Civil  War  in  dealing  with  the  ne- 
groes ;  we  are  to  be  less  sentimental  and  doctrinaire,  and  more 
sane  and  matter-of-fact,  albeit  none  the  less  idealistic  in  ultimate 
aim." 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc,  November 
15)  says: 

"The  best  condensed  description  of  the  victory  is  credited  to 
the  President  in  one  of  the  short  speeches  he  made  in  response 
to  congratulations  while  en  route  to  Washington :  '  7 his  is  not 
the  victory  of a  party \  but  the  victory  oj  all  parties.'  .  .  .  Not 
since  the  close  of  President  Grant's  second  term,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  has  a  President  been  reelected  at  the  close  of  his 
first  term.  And  as  the  futile  struggle  for  a  third  nomination  for 
Grant  demonstrated  for  all  time  that  the  precedent  set  by  George 
Washington  and  solemnly  indorsed  by  Thomas  Jefferson — that 
no  President  should  be  reelected  more  than  once — President  Mc- 
Kinley,  without  being  distracted  by  thoughts  within  or  sugges- 
tions from  without,  may  now  devote  himself  solely  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country." 

The  Churchman  (Prot.  Episc,  November  17)  says: 

"President  McKinley's  election  proves  to  be  one  of  tnose 
sweeping  triumphs  which  stand  as  mile-stones  in  history.  In 
more  than  one  sense,  it  closes  an  era.  It  completes  the  aline- 
ment  of  the  English-speaking  races,  a  fact  to  which  recognition 
was  fully  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  speech  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet.  The  election  leaves  both  the  great  English- 
speaking  realms  with  the  same  standard  of  currency,  and  this 
exists,  it  must  be  remembered,  no  less  in  India  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies.  The  elections  this  year  of 
both  divisions  of  the  race  express  the  same  recognition  of  their 
duty  toward  dependent  races,  and  the  same  determination  to 
maintain  a  position  in  the  world's  affairs  which  shall  enable  each 
to  do  its  duty  in  enforcing  ideals  which  have  been  created,  col- 
ored, and  are  to-day  inspired,  however  imperfectly,  by  Christian 
teaching." 

1  he  Presbyterian  (November  14)  is  not  very  definite  in  its 
comment : 

"Many  great  questions  are  before  the  people  which  are  not  yet 
solved  and  over  which  the  wisest  of  our  statesmen  differ.  A 
great  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  have  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  in  so  large  a  country  as  this,  with  so  many  con- 
flicting interests.  This  is  the  consequence  of  election  to  office. 
If  they  can  solve  difficult  problems  wisely  and  for  the  highest 
public  good,  let  them  have  credit  for  it.  Sometimes  unnecessary 
criticism  falls  on  our  public  servants  who  are  doing  conscien- 
tiously the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  Mere  fault- 
finding is  not  for  the  public  interest,  in  either  church  or  state. 
Those  in  authority  should  be  always  fairly  and  honestly  judged, 
and  should  be  sustained  by  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of 
Christian  people.  Their  task  is  no  easy  one  at  the  best,  if  those 
in  office  perform  their  duty  faithfully." 

Unify  (Unitarian,  November  S) ,  like  some  other  liberal  Pro- 
testant papers,  is  not  inclined  to  a  Republican  view  of  things  in 
this  election.     It  says  : 

"This  success  makes  more  imperative  the  next  question,  How 
to  justify  the  prosperity  expected?  It  all  depends  on  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  our  money  as  to  whether  its  acquisition  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  or  of  condolence.  Never  was  a  more 
sordid  appeal  made  to  the  American  voter  than  the  appeal  of  the 
'  full  dinner-pail. '  Never  was  a  higher  appeal  made  to  the 
American  voter  than  the  appeal  for  justice  to  a  far-off  people  and 
for  liberty  to  the  brown  man  as  well  as  to  the  white  man  and  the 
black  man.  Let  not  the  reelected  President  forget  that  he  owes 
his  election  to  the  vast  multitude  of  Republicans  represented  by 
Senator  Hoar,  those  who  believed  that  he  could  more  effectually 
than  any  other  man  undo  the  wrong  that  has  been  perpetrated 
under  his  administration,  albeit  the  wrong  was  unintentional  on 
his  part,  or,  for  those  who  dared  use  such  a  word,  accidental  in 
the  unexpected  vicissitudes  of  war.  The  Republicans  triumphed 
through  the  influence  of  Senator  Hoar  and  his  kind,  and  in  spite 
of  Mark  Hanna  and  his  ilk.  President  McKinley  is  of  an  impres- 
sionable nature.     He  may  apprehend  'the  handwriting  on  the 
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wall '  and  hasten  to  lead  the  nation  to  deal  with  the  Filipinos 
with  the  same  frankness  and  honor  as  it  is  trying  to  exercise 
toward  the  Cubans.  Only  in  such  a  movement  can  the  incom- 
ing administration  vindicate  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  and  justify  its  boasted  ' Christian  spirit.'  But  if  this  is 
not  done  during  the  next  four  years,  still  in  the  long  results  of 
time  it  will  have  to  be  done.  '  Business  '  is  always  cowardly 
and  '  success  '  is  afraid  of  change,  so  it  behooves  the  business 
man  of  America  more  than  ever  before  to  justify  the  prosperity 
he  has  secured  ;  and  the  task  of  the  statesman  endures — that  of 
establishing  democracy  for  all  peoples  and  in  all  lands.  To 
these  high  tasks  let  the  American  people  now  devote  them- 
selves." 

The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  (Rom.  Cath.,  November 
io)  represents  the  comment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  press,  almost 
without  exception.     It  says  : 

"  We  may  be  mistaken  in  our  conclusions  from  the  result — and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  time  will  prove  that  we  are — but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  have,  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, made  a  new  and  radical  departure  from  the  doctrines 
on  which  this  republic  was  founded  and  from  the  traditions  that 
have  been  heretofore  held  as  sacred.  The  principle  enunciated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  which  the  flag  has 
heretofore  been  the  symbol,  that  the  just  powers  of  government 
derive  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  has  been  repudiated. 
1  he  principle  on  which  the  founders  of  the  republic  justified  their 
revolt  against  the  sovereignty  of  England  has  been  condemned. 
Imperialism  has  been  indorsed.  .  .  .  As  certain  as  the  tides  will 
continue  to  ebb  and  flow,  or  time  continue  to  count  the  days,  the 
strong  enough  man  will  come.  The  acknowledgment  will  hasten 
his  coming,  inspire  his  ambition  and  be  his  justification.  Augus- 
tus Caesar  had  not  a  more  favorable  popular  acknowledgment 
when  he  began  to  make  the  funeral  arrangements  for  the  Roman 
republic." 

WHAT   LOWELL   REALLY   SAID   ABOUT 
CHRISTIANITY. 

THERE  seems  to  be  much  difference  of  view  concerning 
James  Russell  Lowell's  religious  attitude  in  his  later 
years.  In  our  issue  of  October  13,  we  quoted  some  words  of  Mr. 
Howells's.  a  lifelong  friend  of  Lowell,  which  indicated  that  Low- 
ell toward  the  end  of  his  life  occupied  a  philosophical  position 
not  far  removed  from  Agnosticism.  Exception  was  taken  to  this 
by  Dr.  Huntington,  once  a  Unitarian  and  an  early  friend  of 
Lowell,  now  Anglican  Bishop  of  Central  New  York  (see  The 
Literary  Digest,  November  10).  The  excerpt  which  we  re- 
printed from  a  copy  furnished  us  by  Bishop  Huntington  is  now 
in  its  turn  called  in  question.  The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Walker,  pas- 
tor of  the  Paulina  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago, 
states  that  Mr.  Lowell's  supposed  tribute  to  Christianity  was 
after  all  no  tribute  at  all,  but  in  reality  only  a  qualified  defense 
or  extenuation  of  a  particular  form  of  Christianity — Calvinism — 
Which  had  been  spoken  of  slightingly  at  the  London  banquet  when 
Lowell  was  a  guest.  Mr.  Walker  writes  :  "The  words  you  quote 
as  from  Lowell  were  not  spoken  by  him  at  all,  as  appears  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Hastings,  editor  of  The  Christian  (Bos- 
ton) in  7 he  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  of  December  6, 
1894.  Mr.  Hastings  says  that  the  words  (quoted  in  The  Liter- 
ary Digest)  were  remarks  written  by  him  as  a  comment  on  what 
Mr.  Lowell  really  did  say."  Mr.  Lowell's  real  words,  which,  it 
will  l;e  observed,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  restraints  of  religion, 
refer  as  much  to  religion  in  ancient  Greece  or  modern  Japan  as 
to  contemporary  Christianity,  are  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Hastings 
in  the  article  referred  to  : 

"I  think  that  some  have  been  a  little  hard  on  Calvinism  and 
St.  Paul,  and  have  used  unwarrantably  strong  language.  I 
think  that  is  something  we  ought  to  guard  against.  Let  us  look 
at  Calvinism,  as  at  everything  else,  with  steady  eyes.  However 
a  certain  instinctive  feeling  in  the  mind  may  rise  and  protest 
against  some  of  its  doctrines,  yet  they  have  produced  some  of 


the  strongest  and  most  noble  characters  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
the  very  fiber  and  substance  of  which  enduring  commonwealths 
are  made.  Look  at  Coligny,  for  instance.  Nay,  the  political 
and  intellectual  freedom  we  enjoy  springs  as  truly,  perhaps, 
from  the  loins  of  Calvin  as  from  anywhere  else. 

"And  I  do  not  think  it  safe— I  am  formulating  no  creed  of  my 
own  ;  I  have  always  been  a  liberal  thinker,  and  have  therefore 
allowed  others  who  differed  with  me,  to  think  as  they  liked — but 
at  the  same  time  I  fear  that  when  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
amusement  of  going  without  a  religion,  we  are  not,  perhaps, 
aware  how  much  we  are  sustained  at  present  by  an  enormous 
mass,  all  about  us,  of  religious  feeling,  and  religious  conviction  ; 
so  that,  whatever  it  may  be  safe  for  us  to  think,  for  us  who  have 
had  great  advantages,  and  have  been  brought  up  in  such  a  way 
that  a  certain  moral  direction  has  been  given  to  our  character, 
I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the  less  favored  classes  of 
mankind  if  they  undertook  to  play  the  same  game.  I  wished 
only  to  enter  the  protest  of  one  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of 
Calvinistic  ancestors,  against  the  way  in  which  Calvinism  has 
been  spoken  of,  and  also  to  remind  one  of  the  speakers  that  the 
saint  whom  he  quoted  was  the  same  who  said :  '  The  greatest  of 
these  is  charity.'" 

Further  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  words  attributed  to 
Lowell  comes  through  another  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
Mr.  J.  Macdonald  Oxley,  of  Toronto.  In  1887,  Mr.  Oxley  him- 
self wrote  to  Mr.  Lowell  inquiring  where  the  full  text  of  this 
alleged  speech  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Lowell's  reply  is  as 
follows : 

"Deerfoot  Farm,  Southborough,  Mass.,  January  18,  1SS7. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  review 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me,  and  wish  my  book  were 
worthy  of  all  the  friendly  praise  you  bestow  upon  it.  But  espe- 
cially I  thank  you  for  your  cordial  letter  which  touched  and 
pleased  me  very  greatly.  The  cutting  you  enclose  on  it  has 
been  made  by  somebody  out  of  a  short  speech  I  made  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Browning  Society  in  London  over  which  I  presided 
three  years  ago.  I  spoke  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and 
altogether  extemporaneously.  There  is  an  imperfect  report  of 
what  I  said  to  the  proceedings  for  1884,  I  think.  The  language 
attributed  to  me  in  the  extract  is  not  mine — tho  many  oj  the 
sentiments  are.  I  can  not  conceive  who  should  have  perpetr- 
ated the  pious  fraud.  Faithfully  yours, 

"J.  R.  Lowell." 


UNION  OF  THE  UNITED  AND  FREE  CHURCHES 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

THE  recent  formal  amalgamation  of  the  two  Scottish  bodies 
hitherto  known  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing 
in  that  country  and  elsewhere.  The  First  General  Assembly  of 
the  new  body,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  October  31.  The  Chi- 
cago Interior  (Presb.)  says  of  the  union  : 

"The  principal  teaching  which  had  distinguished  them  from 
one  another  related  to  the  question  of  state  support,  the  United 
Church  having  stood  for  complete  separation  from  the  civil 
courts,  while  the  Free  Church  accepted  self-support  only  as  a 
necessity  of  '  present  distress. '  But  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
United  Church  was  weakening  somewhat  in  its  antipathy  to  civil 
entanglements,  and  instead  of  continuing  their  war  against  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church  by  the  state  it  is  surmised  the 
now  reunited  bodies  may  themselves  call  for  a  stipend  by  means 
of  some  compromise  with  the  old  Church  of  Scotland.  Both 
churches  favor  by  resolution  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  state 
(public)  schools;  and  the  question  of  the  endowment  of  a  relig- 
ious school  differs  from  that  of  the  endowment  of  an  organized 
church  only  in  degree,  not  in  principle." 

The  New  York  Evangelist  (Presb.)  gives  the  following  statis- 
tics of  the  two  denominations  : 

"These  two  churches  bring  into  the  new  organization  a  total 
of  1,786  ministers,  1,706  congregations,  495,178  communicants, 
282,965  Sabbath-schools,  scholars,  and  teachers.  This  union 
leaves  in  Scotland  three  other  Presbyterian  churches,  the  Synod 
of  United  Original  Seeeders,  having  3,769  communicants;  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  with  1,040  commu- 
nicants, and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  Established 
Church  of  the  kingdom,  having  r,  560  ministers,  1,374  parishes, 
with  648,478  communicants  and  248,286  Sabbath-school  teachers 
and  scholars.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  withdrew  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1732  and  the  Free  Church  in  1842." 
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WHO   ARE   THE    HEADS   OF   THE   CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT? 

NOW  that  there  is  some  hope  of  sufficient  unity  among  the 
powers  to  permit  the  formulation  of  definite  demands 
upon  China,  the  question  is  asked  :  To  whom  are  these  demands 
to  be  presented?  The  Ost- A  siatische  Lloyd  (Shanghai)  thinks 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  responsible  persons,  as  those  who 
are  really  in  power  are  the  very  people  whose  punishment  is 
demanded.  The  editor  expresses  himself  in  the  main  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  proclamation  by  which  Sianfu  has  been  officially  made  the 
new  capital  shows  that  the  old  Empress  is  more  than  ever  under 
the  influence  of  Prince  Tuan.     The  latter  simplv  retires  into  the 
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barren  districts  of  Shensi.  and  dares  the  allied  forces  to  capture 
him.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  Chinese  diplomacy  would 
be  victorious.  Li  Hung  Chang's  intrigues  were  beginning  to 
tell,  and  dissension  was  rife  among  the  powers.  But  as  matters 
stand,  it  is  necessary  that  Tuan  and  Kang-yi  should  be  pun- 
ished, ere  Germany,  England,  Russia,  and  France  can  begin 
definite  peace  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government,  what- 
ever that  Government  may  mean.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
central  Government  is  playing  false.  We  have  examined  the 
list  of  officials  which  have  recently  been  degraded.  They  were 
friendly  to  the  foreigners.  All  those  who  were  promoted  hate 
the  foreigners.  But  the  crowning  insult  of  the  powers  was  the 
appointment  of  Lu-chuan-Ling  as  president  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil, in  the  place  of  the  nominally  degraded  Tuan.  Lu-chuan- 
Ling  is  Prince  Tuan's  creature  ;  he  owes  his  rise  solely  to  his  ha- 
tred of  foreigners.  The  Chinese  Government,  forsooth  '  Who 
else  is  the  Government  but  Prince  Tuan  himself,  while  the  old 
woman  and  her  weakly  nephew  are  merely  his  tools?  Even  if 
the  court  returns  to  Peking,  it  is  impossible  to  make  peace  un- 
less Prince  Tuan  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  powers.  No 
terms  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  Chinese  ere  that  is  done. 

Professor  Hirth,  who  was  twenty-eight  years  in  Chinese  gov- 
ernment positions,  last  as  director  of  the  customs  in  Chunking, 
expressed  himself  as  follows  before  the  Hamburg  Geographical 
Society  : 

Kuang-Su,  the  Emperor,  might  have  been  allowed  to  rule, 
had  not  the  war  with  Japan  undermined  his  authority,  especially 
as  the  reform  movement  followed  soon  after.  The  reformers 
managed  to  divide  China  in  two  parties,  the  Progressives,  who 


wished  to  introduce  European  civilization,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives. The  Progressives,  unfortunately,  had  to  deal  with  the 
period  of  concessions  and  "bases,"  and  as  many  people  believed 
them  to  be  at  least  in  part  responsible  for  these  indignities,  the 
emperor  was  deprived  of  his  power  and  the  empress  widow, 
with  Prince  Tuan,  gained  the  upper  hand.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant heads  of  the  cabinet,  if  such  the  Council  of  State  may  be 
called,  is  Prince  Li.  He  is  reported  to  have  told  the  empress 
that  the  Boxers  must  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  anti-for- 
eign plans  of  the  court.  Another  very  influential  and  able  states- 
man is  Tung-lu.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  all  innova- 
tions, tho  he  hates  the  foreigners,  is  shown  by  the  reorganization 
of  the  troops  under  his  command  in  accordance  with  European 
principles.  He  certainly  did  much  to  shield  the  Reformers  from 
persecution,  and  the  cessation  of  attacks  upon  the  embassies, 
July  15,  was  due  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  re- 
moval of  the  legitimate  emperor.  No  doubt  he  is  an  enemy  of 
the  foreigners  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  as  unfit  to  conduct  peace 
negotiations,  as  some  European  papers  would  have  it.  Kang-yi, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  less  acceptable.  It  was  he  who  pro- 
vided the  funds  necessary  for  the  attempt  to  drive  out  the  for- 
eigners. Yu-hien  is  one  of  those  high-placed  personages  whose 
punishment  should  be  insisted  upon.  He  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  Boxer  movement,  and  he  caused  fifty  missionaries 
to  be  killed  in  one  day. 

M.  v.  Brandt,  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Stuttgart; ,  warns 
against  the  rejection  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  as 
negotiators.  The  former  is  supposed  to  have  shown  his  treach- 
ery by  the  execution  of  certain  Taiping  rebels,  whose  life  had 
been  guaranteed  ;  but  v.  Brandt  thinks  the  rebels  themselves 
broke  faith  with  Li  Hung  Chang.  Prince  Ching  is  accused  of 
having  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  Boxers,  but  he  or  his  stew- 
ard may  have  done  so  merely  to  save  their  property  from  de- 
struction. Both  men  are  able  and  reliable  negotiators. —  Trans- 
lation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S   NEW   CHANCELLOR. 

PRINCE  HOHENLOHE  has  at  last  resigned  from  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  German  empire.  In  reality,  he  has  long 
since  been  so  much  in  the  background  that  people  almost  forgot 
his  existence.  "He  had  become  a  mere  ornament,"  remarks  the 
Pommersche  Reichspost.  "As  he  evidently  had  little  to  do  with 
shaping  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire  he  could  not  well  be  ex- 
pected to  defend  that  policy  in  the  Reichstag, "  says  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung.  The  Leipziger  Neuesten  Nachrichten  thinks 
the  Prince  should  not  have  accepted  the  chancellorship  if  he 
could  not  fulfil  its  duties.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  records 
a  "negative  success  "  for  him.     It  says  : 

"The  result  of  the  political  position  occupied  by  Hohenlohe 
may  be  summarized  in  these  words:  The  Centrists,  the  Radi- 
cals, and  the  Socialists  did  not  attack  him.  The  Centrum  was 
pleased  that  a  Catholic  became  Chancellor.  The  Radicals  hoped 
that  he  would  introduce  parliamentary  rule,  thus  enabling  their 
own  chiefs  to  obtain  ministerial  positions.  The  Socialists  un- 
derstood  that  they  could  lose  only  by  a  change,  for  a  chancellor 
who  would  be  less  dangerous  to  them  could  not  well  be  found." 

The  new  Chancellor,  Graf  v.  Biilow,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  is  the  scion  of  a  race  which  has  given  many  able  states- 
men and  generals  to  Prussia.  He  is  a  very  energetic  man.  and 
may  on  that  account  exercise  much  influence  ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  as  before,  the  will  of  the  Emperor  will  remain  su- 
preme.    The  Hoe/seu  Courier  (Berlin)  says. 

"It  is  much  less  important  what  Graf  Biilow  wants  than  what 
the  Kaiser  wants.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Emperor  and  Chan- 
cellor have  come  to  an  agreement  regarding  the  most  important 
internal  questions  ;  but  the  Kaiser  will  never  renounce  the  right 
to  give  a  final  decision.  William  II.  does  not  only  reign,  he 
rules.  If  a  Chancellor  were  to  attempt  to  travel  his  own  road, 
he  would  soon  be  dismissed.  As  long  as  the  parliament  does 
not  gain  in  strength,  the  preponderance  of  the  monarch  must  be 
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regarded  as  an  unchanging  fact.     Only  from  below  can  the  pres- 
ent division  of  power  be  altered." 

On    the    whole,    the   new    Chancellor    is   well   received.      The 

ins   have    indeed    some    misgivings   regarding   the   tariff 

policy  of  v.  Bulow.     The  Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung  fears  that  he 

may  be  inclined  to  make  concessions  to  foreign  countries  for  the 

sake  of  pleasant  foreign  relations. 

The  Austrian  papers  think  the  resignation  of  v.  Hohenlohe 
can  hardly  be  called  a  change,  since  v.  Billow  has  in  reality  been 
Prime  Minister  for  some  time  past.  The  Journal  des  Debats 
(Paris)  sketches  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  new  Chancellor 
to  the  following  effect : 

The  new  Chancellor  finds  himself  between  two  irreconcilable 
parties:  modern  industrial,  commercial  Germany,  which  is  es- 
sentially  free   trade;  and   agricultural  Germany,  which   is  alto- 


A   GF.KHAN    CABINET   MEETING. 
"  Kxcuse  ine,  gentlemen.      Are  any  of  you  sitting  on  the  Chancellor  ?  " 

— Simplicissitn  us. 

gether  protectionist.  The  Government  can  not  well  afford  to 
offend  either.  Moreover,  the  matter  has  a  strong  bearing  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire.  Germany's  allies,  especially 
Italy,  witness  with  much  inquietude  the  increase  of  protectionist 
tendencies  in  the  principal  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
alliance  itself  is  dependent  upon  commercial  treaties.  It  is 
thought  that  v.  Billow,  like  his  predecessors,  may  be  forced  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  Centrists.  But  the  Protestant  Conserva- 
tives strongly  object  to  tiie  recall  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  London  7 '///it's  thinks  that  v.  Billow  may  meet  with  some 
difficulty  in  defending  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire.      It  says: 

"The  Government  will  no  doubt  obtain  without  difficulty  the 
necessary  indemnity  for  the,  unauthorized  expenditure  of  money 
in  China,  but  it  will  not  escape  searching  criticism  not  only  upon 
that  particular  question,  but  upon  the  whole  drift  of  the  world- 
empire  policy  of  which  the  Chinese  adventure  forms  a  part. 
Without  imputing  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  any  of  that  divergence  of 
opinion  with  which  he  is  credited  in  some  quarters,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  the  foreseen  burden  of  defending  the  govern- 
ment policy  may  have  had  much  influence  in  determining  his 
resignation  at  this  particular  time.  Count  von  Biilow  will  be  at 
home  in  the  subject,  yet  he  will  probably  find  that  it  will  tax  his 
powers  to  satisfy  the  Reichstag  of  the  wisdom  of  extensive  for- 
eign enterprises.     The  founder  of  the  empire  was  strongly  op- 


posed to  a  policy  of  that  kind,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
his  objections  are  shared  by  a  large  and  influential  section  of  the 
German  people." 

The  Russian  papers  on  the  whole  greet  the  new  Chancellor 
very  warmly.     The  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg)  says : 

"Graf  v.  Biilow,  who  understands  Germany's  position  thor- 
oughly, is  not  only  likely  to  continue  Bismarck's  policy,  but  he 
is  a  statesman  with  clear  ideas  of  his  own.  He  was  and  is  a 
faithful  helper  of  the  Emperor,  not  a  mere  tool,  but  a  man  who 
has  talent  and  knowledge  enough  to  convince  his  master  that  the 
one  or  the  other  measure  may  be  untimely.  Often  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  moderating  the  too  straightforward  policy  of  Wilhelm 
II.  And  how  well  he  understands  the  handling  of  the  parties  in 
the  Reichstag?  As  a  genuine  diplomat,  he  knows  that  if  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  him,  he  must  go  to  the  mountain.  In 
the  Chinese  question,  he  has  shown  that  he  is  well  able  to  extri- 
cate Germany  from  difficult  situations." 

The  Handel si> lad  (Amsterdam)  remarks  that  v.  Biilow  has 
not  yet  made  known  a  program,  nor  is  he  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
near  future.  But  altho  the  free-traders  can  not  count  him  as 
their  own,  he  is  likely  to  be  very  moderate  in  his  support  of  the 
Agrarians.  His  firmness  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  immedi- 
ately demanded  greater  attention  from  the  other  ministers  than 
they  were  wont  to  give  to  his  predecessor.  He  means  to  be 
Chancellor  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


T 


THE  CANADIAN    ELECTIONS. 

HE  Canadian  elections  have  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  for  the  Liberals,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  remains 
in  power.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  important  reason  for  a 
change,  and  the  Conservatives  were  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  good 
election  cry.     Both  parties  claim  to  be  loyal  to  the  mother  coun- 


SIR   WILFRID    LAURIER, 

Reelected  Premier  of  Canada. 

try,  both  wish  to  favor  England  in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  tho  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  thinks  England  should  assist  the  colonics  by 
taxing  non-colonial  imports.  Accusations  of  corruption  were 
made  by  both  parties,  but  no  very  serious  charges  were  brought 
forward.     As  in  the  United  States,  the  prosperity  of  the  last  few 
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years  was  claimed  by  the  party  in  power  as  the  result  of  its  pol- 
icy, and  the  "full  dinner-pail  "  cry  was  adopted  by  the  Liberals. 
The  Conservatives  tried  to  put  more  life  into  the  elections  by 
raising  the  race  issue.  To  the  English-speaking  voters  Laurier 
was  described  as  a  Frenchman,  and  the  French  Canadians  were 
told  that  he  is  more  English  than  the  English  themselves.  But 
this  maneuver  seems  to  have  hurt  the  Conservatives  themselves 
much  more  than  the  Liberals.      The  Herald  (Montreal)  says  : 

"As  not  infrequently  happens  with  inferior  weapons,  the  re- 
coil was  far  more  damaging  than  the  discharge.  The  Conserva- 
tives in  the  province  were  routed.  And  it  is  just  possible  that 
in  the  completeness  of  that  rout  and  display  of  stolid  common 
sense  by  the  English  population  of  the  other  provinces  lies  the 
best  hope  for  a  united  Canada.  .  .  .  The  experiment  of  trying 
to  win  an  election  by  race  appeals  directed  against  the  French- 
Canadians  should  never  have  been  tried.  Those  responsible  for 
it  have  much  to  answer  for  to  their  party  and  to  the  country. 
From  both  party  and  country  they  will,  no  doubt,  receive  their 
meed  of  punishment.     They  will  not  try  the  same  plan  again." 

The  Globe  (Toronto,)  says  : 

"It  is  urged  as  an  excuse  for  raising  the  race  cry  in  Ontario 
that  it  has  been  raised  in  Quebec.  As  Quebec  goes  solidly  one 
way,  say  the  agitators,  we  will  make  Ontario  go  solidly  the  other 
way.  That  is  an  utterly  untenable  and  unreasonable  position. 
.  .  .  What  the  French-Canadians  have  just  expressed  is  not  ha- 
tred of  their  fellow  citizens  in  Ontario,  but  love  and  admiration 
for  the  great  Canadian  who  heads  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Is  this  a  crime,  or  an  action  for  which  we  in  Ontario  should  be 
urged  to  take  revenge?  Every  man  who  is  not  blinded  by  parti- 
zanship  recognizes  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  deserves  the  honor 
which  is  accorded  to  him  by  his  French-Canadian  fellow  citi- 
zens." 

The  Daily  Witness  (Montreal)  points  out  that  Laurier  will 
command  the  majority  of  English-speaking  members  in  the  new 
parliament,  a  larger  English-speaking  following,  in  fact,  than 
the  entire  opposition.  The  Conservatives  have  certainly  become 
very  much  disorganized  and  their  condition  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Liberals  in  England.  They  are  not  properly  united  upon 
any  single  issue,  and  they  are  without  a  trusted  leader,  as  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  steps  out  of  politics.  The  London  (Ont.)  Adver- 
tiser says : 

"The  result  of  the  election  as  a  whole,  the  utter  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  opposition,  and  the  disappearance  of  their  principal 
leaders,  will  compel  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  We  earnestly  hope,  for  their  own  sake,  and  that  of 
the  country,  they  may  be  able  to  pull  themselves  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  effective  opposition.  .  .  .  Ability 
and  patriotism  are  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  either  party. 
The  best  interests  of  the  country  can  be  promoted  by  the  peo- 
ple's chosen  representatives  irrespective  of  the  side  of  the  speak- 
er's chair  upon  which  they  sit." 

The  Conservatives,  tho  they  are  badly  beaten,  seem  to  be  in- 
clined to  retain  the  race  cry  as  a  means  for  future  agitation. 
The  Toronto  World  says  : 

"  Who  is  there  in  the  Government  to  protect  the  country 
against  the  aggressiveness  of  Quebec?  Not  a  soul.  Not  an 
English-speaking  member  with  any  authority  behind  him  to  see 
that  the  proper  balance  is  maintained  between  the  two  conflict- 
ing elements.  .  .  .  The  racial  trouble  in  Canada  is  accentuated 
more  acutely  than  ever.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  driven  the  two 
races  farther  apart  than  they  ever  were  before.  Quebec  is  ar- 
rayed in  a  solid  phalanx  against  the  rest  of  Canada.  Ontario 
has  been  forced  to  take  sides  against  the  French  premier.  This 
tendency  to  consolidate  the  English  vote  is  a  new  and  alarming 
feature  in  the  relation  between  the  parties." 

The  Winnipeg  Morning  Telegram  says : 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Conservative  leaders  have  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  fight.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  himself  has 
fallen  in  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Foster  has  fallen  in  New  Brunswick, 
Messrs.  Bergeron.  Caron,  and  Quinn  have  fallen  in  Quebec,  Mr. 
Montague  has  fallen  in  Ontario,  and  Mr.  Hugh  John  Macdonald 


has  fallen  in  Manitoba.  Most  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  will 
ultimately  find  seats  in  parliament.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  took  great  risks  for  the  sake  of  their  party.  .  .  .  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  the  Conservative  Party  has  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  be  ashamed  of  the  tight  it  has  fought  nor  to  feel 
discouraged  at  the  result.  When  the  people  of  Canada  realize 
what  the  vote  of  Quebec  means,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  still 
stronger  feeiing  of  opposition  to  the  Government  in  the  other 
provinces." 

The  assertion  that  the  French  Canadians  sought  to  dominate 
can  hardly  be  supported  by  evidence,  so  far  as  the  attitude  of 
their  newspapers  goes.  The  Patrie  (Montreal)  expresses  itself, 
in  the  main,  as  follows: 

According  to  1 'he  Mail  and  Empire,  the  Government  has 
warned  the  people  of  Quebec  that  they  will  be  oppressed  unless 
a  French-Canadian  is  put  in  power.  Unfortunuately,  the  pre- 
meditated falsehoods  of  such  papers  are  circulated  without  oppo- 
sition. Hardly  one  per  cent,  of  the  Ontario  electorate  read 
French  journals.  Moreover,  a  very  large  proportion  read  but 
their  own  party  papers.  In  this  way  they  are  easily  deceived. 
The  Government  has  united  one  province  against  the  rest  of 
Canada,  we  are  told  ;  but  the  Laurier  cabinet  has  obtained  the 
majority  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  New 
Brunswick,  in  Manitoba,  in  the  territories,  and  probably  in  Co- 
lumbia. In  reality,  the  country  has  given  its  verdict  against 
Toryism  with  its  attempts  to  foster  race  hatred. 

The  Temps  (Ottawa)  says : 

"  We  anticipated  a  Liberal  victory,  but  not  so  sweeping  a  vic- 
tory as  it  turned  out  to  be.  The  wisdom  of  the  people  has  ad- 
ministered a  wholesome  and  necessary  lesson  to  those  who  were 
influenced  solely  by  their  personal  egoism.  Had  the  Conserva- 
tives been  put  in  power,  we  would  have  had  the  right  to  think 
them  demented." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


THE  STRUGGLE   IN  THE   PHILIPPINES. 

MANY  European  papers  compare  the  war  in  the  Philippines 
with  the  South  African  war,  and  profess  to  find  points 
of  strong  similarity.  In  each  case  the  struggle  is  much  more 
protracted  than  was  at  first  expected,  and  in  each  the  conquerors 
are  accused  of  great  barbarity.  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) thinks  that  probably  the  chances  of  Great  Britain  are  better 
in  South  Africa  than  our  own  in  the  Philippines.  It  argues  to 
the  following  effect : 

England  must  continue  the  struggle,  for  her  stake  in  South 
Africa  is  greater.  And,  after  all,  De  Wet  is  not  an  Aguinaldo. 
De  Wet  is  an  able  guerilla  leader,  but  he  can  not  possibly  hold 
out  as  long  as  Aguinaldo  can.  He  has  less  troops  and  less 
chance  to  obtain  supplies.  Were  it  not  for  the  treatment  to 
which  Lord  Roberts  subjects  the  conquered  Boers,  De  Wet  would 
not  be  able  to  find  recruits. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  : 

"The  report  of  the  Philippine  commission  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  islands  is  a  most  amusing  reminder  of  the  old  tag 
'mutate  no/nine,  de  tefabula  uarratur.'  Substitute  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange  River  Colony  for  Philippines  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  would  do  equally  well  for  both.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  points  :  A  large  number  of  the  people  long 
for  peace  and  are  willing  to  accept  government  by  the  United 
States ;  the  irreconcilables  have  divided  into  small  guerilla 
bands,  but  nearly  all  the  prominent  generals  and  politicians  of 
the  insurrection  have  surrendered  and  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  A  policy  of  leniency  and  amnesty  gave  a  prospect 
of  completing  the  pacification  until  the  hopes  of  a  changed  policy 
induced  the  leaders  to  hang  back  until  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  became  known." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  does  not  blame  the  Filipinos  for 
their  resistance,  and  points  out  that  a  nation  determined  to  re- 
sist an  invader  will  do  so  to  the  last,  whether  it  has  friends  in 
the  enemy's  country  or  not.     It  continues  : 

"  But  the  point  is  that  the  vitality  of  irregular  forces  who  are 
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fighting  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  freedom  does  not  hang 
on  so  trifling  a  thread  as  the  turn  of  an  election.  We  at  least 
know  that  the  Boers,  according  to  all  the  prophecies,  should  now 
be  bowing  to  the  '  firmness  '  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  dis- 
played in  returning  the  Government  to  power.  Instead  of  that, 
a  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  renewal  of  activity  in  the 
Boer  army  has  almost  exactly  coincided  with  the  end  of  the  gen- 
eral election.  .  .  .  What  one  does  know  to  be  true  of  all  irregular 
warfare  is  that  it  is  fill  d  with  reprisals,  and  that  by  countless 
and  almost  imperceptible  stages  the  most  humane  general  may 
be  led  on.  rather  by  fear  of  not  closing  the  war  soon  enough  than 
bv  anvthing  else,  to  cause  the  most  cruel  and  widespread  suffer- 
ing." ' 

The  Toronto  Evening  Te/egram  is  very  sore  because  some 
papers  in  the  United  States  commented  critically  on  the  return  of 
the  Canadians  before  the  clos  of  the  Boer  War.  The  Telegram 
declares  that  the  Boer  war  is  over,  and  that  therefore  "no  sneers 
are  due  from  Uncle  Sam."     It  adds: 

"American  1  vity  is  awakened  at  the  sight  of  three  hundred 
Canadians  electing  to  return  home  within  the  period  of  their  en- 
listment. The  decision  of  the  Canadians  to  quit  the  field  can  be 
defended  on  its  merits  ;  but  how  does  their  conduct  compare  with 
the  behavior  of  United  States  troops  in  the  Filipino  war?  .  .  . 
The  men  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  who  are  returning 
home  arc  not  leaving  the  perils  of  war,  but  the  tediousness  of 
police  patrol  work.  Yet  when  the  Filipino  insurgents  were  most 
active,  American  troops  by  the  hundreds  took  advantage  of  their 
right  to  abandon  the  field  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  their  en- 
listment. " 

There  are  numerous  accounts  of  "the  American  atrocities  in 
the  Philippines,"  as  the  Yorodzu  Choho  calls  them,  in  the  Euro- 
pean papers.  These  accounts  are  very  similar  to  the  stories 
published  by  some  of  our  own  papers,  as  taken  from  soldiers' 
letters.  We  condense  the  following  from  an  account  in  the 
Hongkong  Daily  Press : 

Occasionally  one  runs  across  an  enlisted  man  who  happened 
to  be  present  when  a  torture  was  inflicted,  and  who  is  quite 
willing  to  talk  about  it ;  or  perhaps  an  indiscreet  officer,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  lets  fall  a  few  words  of  the  operation,  and 
boasts  of  how  he  brought  the  "homber"  to  time. 

The  torture  to  extract  a  confession  is  generally  administered 
by  the  Macabebe  scouts,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ameri- 
can officers.  A  favorite  method  to  induce  prisoners  to  give  infor- 
mation or  part  with  their  money  is  the  water  cure.  A  gun  or 
stick  is  strapped  across  the  victim's  mouth  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  impossible  to  close  it.  Then  water  is  steadily  poured  down 
his  throat  until  the  whole  body  becomes  full  and  the  lungs  filled 
up.  Sometimes  the  tortured  person  dies,  but  generally  the 
"cure  "  makes  him  willing  to  swear  to  anything.  Another  favor- 
ite method  is  gradual  hanging.  The  victim  is  hung  until  he  is 
almost  strangled.  He  is  then  let  down  to  recover  his  senses.  If 
he  still  refuses,  the  procedure  is  renewed.  The  process  is  gen- 
erally effective  if  the  victim  has  really  anything  to  tell.  The 
excuse  is  that  the  prisoners  will  not  divulge  anything  under 
threat  of  death.  They  do  not  fear  to  die ;  but  they  give  in  if 
tortured. 

There  is  thought  to  be  little  likelihood  that  the  Filipinos  will 
consent  to  accept  American  rule.  The  Manila  correspondent  of 
the  Ost-Asiatische  Lloyd  (Shanghai)  writes: 

"The  American  Government  having  proclaimed  an  amnesty, 
the  Filipino  peace  party  intended  to  give  a  festival  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  But  the  president  of  the  American  commission 
withdrew  his  promise  to  be  present,  as  it  had  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge that  speeches  would  be  made  advocating  Filipino  inde- 
pendence under  an  American  protectorate.  He  declared  that  the 
Philippines  would  be  ruled  like  Porto  Rico.  Placards  showing 
McKinley  and  Aguinaldo  together  were  torn  down  by  the  police, 
and  the  provost-marshal  prohibited  all  reference  to  independ- 
ence. The  peace  party,  however,  lost  no  time  in  informing  the 
American  commission  that  only  independence  would  satisfy  the 
people. 

"It  is  doubtful  that  armed  opposition  will  cease.     The  smug- 


gling of  arms  and  ammunition  continues  despite  anything  the 
custom-house  authorities  can  do,  for  the  coast  line  is  so  extended 
that  efficient  patroling  is  impossible.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  lack  of  money  among  the  Filipinos.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  natives  in  Manila,  even  those  who  are  paid  by  the 
American  Government,  pay  regular  contributions  to  the  Filipino 
authorities." 

The  Politische  Korrespondenz  (Berlin)  says  : 

"The  Americans  hold  only  Manila  and  some  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. The  insurgents  occupy  the  rest,  and  occasionally  they 
come  within  three  miles  of  Manila.  The  Americans  have,  in- 
deed, garrisons  in  a  few  other  towns  ;  but  their  sentries  are  never 
safe.  Yet  there  is  no  Filipino  army  now  ;  all  attacks  are  made 
by  isolated  bands.  The  great  majority  of  the  influential  and 
wealthy  natives  are  in  league  with  Aguinaldo,  who  moves  about 
freely.  Many  military  authorities  declare  that  500,000  men  and 
many  years  will  be  needed  to  crush  the  Filipinos." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  GERMAN    FLAG   IN    PARIS. 

DURING  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  a  German  innkeeper 
displayed  the  German  flag  along  with  the  flags  of  other 
nations.  A  hooting  mob  gathered  and  the  proprietor  became 
alarmed  ;  but  he  kept  his  flag  floating  until  the  prefect  of  police 
appeared  and  said  that,  tho  he  had  no  authority  to  order  the  flag 
hauled' down,  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences 
if  it  were  not  withdrawn.  So  the  German  pulled  down  his  flag 
and  the  mob  dispersed. 

"Things  are  very  different  now,"  says  the  New  York  Staats- 
Zeilung,  recalling  the  incident;  "and  the  change  is  not  only  in 
the  temper  of  the  populace,  but  also  in  the  views  of  the  profesr 
sional  patriots."     It  continues: 

"England,  not  Germany,  is  the  present  object  of  hatred.  At- 
tacks on  Germany  are  no  longer  in  good  form.  The  German 
flag  floats  unmolested  from  a  hundred  buildings.  Of  course,  no 
rational  objection  could  be  made  to  its  display  in  the  German 
section  of  the  Exposition.  The  German  Government,  however, 
has  been  very  cautious.  For  two  years,  the  sites  of  other  foreign 
buildings  were  gay  with  national  flags,  while  the  German  quar- 
ter was  to  be  found  only  by  inquiry.  The  flag  was  not  displayed 
until  the  dedication  of  the  German  building,  and  then  the  tri- 
color waved  by  its  side.  Gradually  the  Germans,  as  well  as  the 
local  authorities,  grew  bolder,  and  now  the  German  flag  is  not 
only  seen  in  the  German  section,  but  it  takes  its  place  among  the 
flags  of  the  world  on  the  facades  of  the  general  Exposition  build- 
ings. 

"This  is  the  first  time  since  1870  that  no  discrimination  is 
made  against  it.  At  all  international  festivities  in  France  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  lavish  display  of  bunt- 
ing, Russia  holding  the  place  of  honor;  but  never — ait  grand 
jamais — has  the  flag  of  the  German  empire  appeared.  The 
most  surprising  thing  about  the  recent  change  is  that  private 
individuals  have  followed  the  Government's  example.  The 
writer  was  amazed  to  see  the  German  flag  among  the  decora- 
tions of  one  of  the  largest  French  business  houses.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  tucked  modestly  away  on  the  side  of  the  building  ;  but  it 
was  there  seen  daily  by  thousands,  and  nobody  has  denounced 
the  'treason'  in  the  Patrie,  the  Intransig£antx  or  the  Libre 
Parole.  And— most  astounding  of  all — '  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  ' 
has  been  played  in  broad  daylight  by  a  band  provided  with 
every  conceivable  instrument  of  percussion.  Of  course  no  Ger- 
man bandmaster  dared  do  this.  It  was  an  American  band 
[Sousa's?]  that  marched  down  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  German  building,  and  hurled  this  detested  air  at 
the  Parisians.  And  not  a  patriot  turned  a  hair,  tho  the  occur- 
rence was  reported  in  all  the  papers. 

"When  we  note,  also,  that  a  concert  without  German  music  is 
no  longer  possible  in  Paris,  and  that  German  dramas  arc  being 
played  by  German  actors  without  opposition,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  the  French  people  have  experienced  a  change  of 
heart  and  that  peace  is  at  last  reestablished." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  PIANOLA 

A  Technical  Assistant. 

We  want  you  to  know  more  about  the 
Pianola — that  wonderful  piano  player  which 
is  being  bought  and  enjoyed  by  the  most 
cultured  people  everywhere. 

There  are  still  many  people  who  have  an 
entirely  wrong  idea  of  the  Pianola.  They 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  some  kind  of  a 
mechanical  or  electrical  device  which  you 
wind  up  or  play  with  a  crank,  and  are 
therefore  naturally  prejudiced  against  it. 

The  Pianola  is  not  mechanical. 

It  does  not  play  itself. 

In  so-called  mechanical  instruments  you 
have  no  control  over  the  music,  while  in  the 
Pianola  every  note  is  subject  to  the  player's 
will.  Every  shade  of  expression  is  possible, 
and  depends  wholly  on  the  performer. 

The  expression  marks  are  printed  on  each 
roll  or  music,  so  that  anyone  can  understand 
them,  and  therefore  grasp  and  express  the 
inspiration  of  the  composer,  as  the  instru- 
ment affords  every  facility  for  interpreting 
the  music  with  feeling  and  sentiment. 

In  playing  the  Pianola,  many  suppose  the 
player  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  expres- 
sion, but  in  reality  one  has  nothing  to  do 
except  attend  to  the  expression. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  an 
instrument  with  which  you  could  play  on 
your  piano  any  piece  of  music  no  matter 
how  difficult,  and  with  just  the  expression 
you  most  enjoyed.  No  study,  no  practice, 
just  unalloyed  pleasure  for  yourself  and 
friends. 

The  price  of  the  Pianola  is  >250.  If 
unable  to  call  at  our  warerooms  write  for 
catalogue  No.  1 2,  giving  full  description. 

AEOLIAN    COMPANY. 

1 8  W>st  23<J  Street.  NEW  YORK. 

Rich  Cut  Glass 

Direct  from  factory  to  consumer, 
saving  all  intermediate  profits. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Brilliant  Cut  Glass  Co.,      42  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Vice-Consul-General  Hanauer  writes  from 
Frankfort,  September  22,  1900  : 

The  French  naval  department  has  an  exhibit  in 
the  Paris  exposition  giving  a  graphic  view  of  the 
development  of  oyster  cultivation  in  France. 
During  1879-1887,  the  yearly  average  production 
of  French  oysters  amounted  to  11,000,000  francs 
($2,123,000),  gradually  increasing  to  20,500,000 francs 
(§4,825,000*  for  the  year  1898,  when  15,500,000  French 
and  3,000,000  Portuguese  oysters  were  sold  along 
the  French  coasts.  The  bivalves  are  a  great  lux- 
ury in  Europe,  and  so  dear  that  only  the  wealth- 
ier classes  can  afford  to  eat  them.  In  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  small  German  or  Dutch  oysters  in  the 
■  shell  cost  from  60  to  72  cents   (2J2  to  3  marksi  per 

dozen.  Some  resident  Americans  occasionally 
have  a  barrel  of  American  oysters  sent  by  their 
friends  at  home.  The  shipment  of  our  oysters  in 
cold  storage  would  be  practicable  and  afford 
profit. 

Vice-Consul  Maximos,  of  Patras,  under  date  of 

September  12,  1900,  writes  as  follows  : 

Sulfate  of  copper  will  be  largely  used  this 
year  as  a  remedy  against  the  disease  peronos- 
poros,  which  has  lately  caused  so  much  damage  to 
the  current  and  grape  vineyar  is.  The  importa- 
tion will  exceed  5,000  tons.  Th's  article  is  import- 
ed from  Great  Britain  and  Belgium.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  great  part  of  the  sulfate  of  copper  could   be 

imported  from  the  L'nited  States,  and  many  im- 
porters here  have  asked  me  for  the  names  of 
reputable  American  firms  connected  with  this 
trade.  I  am  most  willing  to  furnish  to  our  ex- 
porters any  further  information. 


The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  has  re- 
ceived a  report  from  Consul  Brundage,  dated 
September  21,  1900,  describing  the  effect  on  the 
people  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  of  an  American  circus. 
The  bill-posting  was  a  revelation  in  this  line  of 
work,  both  in  magnitude  and  character  ;  the  way 
in  which  the  tents  were  erected  and  the  ground 
prepared  astonished  the  people  ;  and  when  the 
circus  itself  arrived,  not  a  workman  went  to  the 
factories ;  the  spindles  were  idle  all  day.  At 
every  performance  the  tent  was  full,  and  the 
vague  antipathy  toward  the  United  States  has 
been  turned  into  respect  and  awe  ;  the  people  now 
say  "anything  is  possible  to  Americans."  Consul 
Brundage  thinks  that  if  an  agent  for  American 
goods  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  circus,  these 
would  find  a  readv  sale. 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard.  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Minister  Merry  writes  from  San  Jose,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1900 : 

On  the  nth  instant,  a  decree  was  promulgated 
by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  exempting  ba- 
nanas from  any  export  duty  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Bananas  now  appear  as  second  in  the 
statement  of  exports  and  promise  soon  to  exceed 
coffee,  now  first  on  the  list,  in  value.  Inasmuch 
as  the  profits  of  the  banana  trade  inure  mostly  to 
the  American  "United  Fruit  Company,"  while 
coffee,  the  principal  product  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Costa  Rica,  is  grown  at 
much  more  expense  and  pays  a  heavy  export 
duty,  the  decree  creates  much  dissatisfaction. 
Export  duties  have  a  special  importance  here  be- 
cause under  the  Spanish-American  revenue  sys- 
tem lands  are  not  taxed,  and  the  Government 
depends  mostly  on  its  customs  for  support. 


249  mm  Avenue 

cor.  28th  St.,  New  York. 

No  Other  Branch  House 
in  America 


Braurv's  Carbon  Prints  j 

Direct  Reproductions  of  the  Original  Paintings  and  Drawings 

by  Old  and  flodern  flasters ;  Ancient  and  Modern 

Architectures  and  Sculptures 

Entire  Collection,    about    100,000   Plates 

An  Extract  from  our  General  Catalogue,  containing  about 
1,250  of  the  most  celebrated  Subjects  and  360  illustrations, 


will   be  sent  on  application, 
cational  Institutions. 


Price,   50  cents.     Free  to   Educa- 


BRftUN,  CLEA\ENT  &  CO. 
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JOINTLESS 

LUCKY  CURVE 


No  Joints     No  Leaks 
No  Threads     No  Breaks 
No  Inky  Fingers 

Simple,  Strong  and  Durable 
Kitted  with  our  Patented  Anti- 
Break  Cap.  More  than  rive 
times  as  strong  as  any  other  cap. 
Warranted  one  year  against 
splitting  or  cracking. 

Lucky  Curve 

Feeds  ink  perfectly  and  pre- 
vents it  getting  over  edge  of 
nozzle. 

Spring  Lock 

[lakes  place  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned, awkward   screw-thread. 

Our  No.  .020  $2.50 
Fountain  Pen 

Offers  extraordinary  value. 
Ask  for  it.  We  have  cheaper 
pens  and  some  higher  priced. 
Send  for  our  interesting  booklet. 
It  tells  all  about  them. 

Parker  Fountain  Pens 

Are  for  sale  or  can  be  procured 
by  all  reputable  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  carry  them 
in  stock  or  refuses  to  supply 
you,  accept  no  substitute,  but 
write  to  ns,  giving  dealer's  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  give 
you  FREE  with  your  order  for 
pen  to  he  sent  direct  a  hand- 
some Leather  Pocket  Foun- 
tain Pen  Holder. 

The  Parker  Pen  Company 
20  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


BEST&CO 


Fine  Dress  Suits 

For  Boys  and  Youths. 

Evening  Dresses 

For  Misses  and  Children. 

Correct  styles  for  all  ages,  from  4  to  18 
years,  at  the  lowest  prices;  also 

Shoes,  Neckwear, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  etc., 

to  match. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  assortment 
of  Fancy  Suits  for  smallchildren,  suitable  for 
Dancing  School,  Parties,  etc., — styles  that 
cannot  be  found  elsewhete. 

60-62  West  23d  St. 


California  Cheap  Rates.  3££B! 

wuii  1  wi  iiiu     win   u^r     iiuivv,     all  ((ll]nts  m  ,-a 


reduced  rates 

mi  points  m  <  ':*Iitornia, 
11.  Washington  ami  Colorado.  Write  for  our  rates  I 
you  ihlp.   Bend  ror  Map  of  California  and  Loe  Angela*  FREE. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

V  siting  the  Sin. — Emma  Rayner.  (Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Russia  and  the  Russians.  —  Edmund  Xoble. 
(Houghton,  Mifliin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

A  Woman  of  Yesterday.— Caroline  A.  Mason. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Essays,  Practical  and  Speculative. — S.  D.  Mc- 
Connell,  D.D.     (Thomas  Whittaker,  §1.50.) 

Dr.  Dumany's  Wife.  — Maurus  Jokai.  (Double- 
day  &  McClure  Co..  $1.25.) 

The  Moving  Finger  Writes.— Grace  Denio  Litch- 
field.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

The  Fields  of  Dawn  and  Later  Sonnets. — Lloyd 
Mifflin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.00.) 

Faiths  of  Famous  Men. — John  Kenyon  Kilbourn. 
(Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  $2.00.) 

(Quicksand. — Hervey  White.  1  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  §1.50.) 

Eothen. — Alexander    W.     Kinglake.       (Century 

~I.OO.) 

The  House  Behind  the  Cedars.— Charles  W. 
snutt.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Making  a  Life.— Cortland  Myers.  (Haker  & 
Taylor  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley.— P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Son,  §1.50.) 

The  Women  of  the  Renaissance. — R.  de  Maul  de 
la  Claviere.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  &  Sons.) 

The  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — F.  Xip- 
pold.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Son,  $2.50.) 

The  Real  David  Harum.— Arthur  T.  Vance. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  75c.) 

Illustrative  Notes  on  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Lessons,  1901.— Rev.  T.  B.  Neely,  Robert  R. 
Doherty.     (Eaton  &  Mains.) 

An  Outline  of  Xew-Testament  Theology. — 
David  Foster  Estes,  D.D.     (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

Oneslmus  :  Christ's  Freedman.  —  Charles  E.  Cor- 
win.     (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Through  the  Yukon  Gold  Diggings. — Josiah 
Edward  Spurr.     (Eastern  Publishing  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Poems.  — Sara  King  Wiley.  (George  H.  Rich- 
mond.) 

The  Weird  Orient. — Henry  Iliowizi.  (Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

A  Princess  of  Arcady.— Arthur  Henry.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

The  Diary  of  a  Dreamer. — Alice  Dew-Smith. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.) 


PERSONALS. 

Young  Poets  and  Great  Ones.— Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  writing  of  the  way  young  poets  used  to  be- 
siege the  greater  lights  of  the  Victorian  era  by 
sending  them  presentation  copies  of  their  first 
imaginative  children,  says  (Lon^iian's  Miigaziue, 
September). 

"By  1845,  when  he  was  thirty-six,  Tennyson  had 
become  the  recipient  of  the  other  poets'  poems. 
1  Rascals  send  me  theirs  per  post  from  America, 
.  .  .  books  of  which  I  can't  get  through  one  page, 
for  of  all  books  the  most  insipid  reading  is  second- 
rate  verse.'  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  could 
not  read  Tennyson  ;  they  were  too  old,  he  was  too 
young.  Very  soon  he  was  to  feel  like  them  ;  al- 
most every  book  of  verse  flew  straight  at  him, 
like  a  moth  into  a  candle,  tho  I  suppose  that  such 
books  as  Mr.   Matthew  Arnold's  did  not  automa- 


All  the  largest  and  fastest 
^ns  -propelled  yachts  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  equipped  with 

©as  1  m ©w  is    a&io'f 

Sintz     Gas     Engine      Co. 

South  HarketSt.,    Oand  Wapidv  Mich. 


$10  to  $100  a  month  GAINED 

ON   HORSES,  BY   THE   G00DYEAR-AKR0N    PERFECT 

RUBBER   SHOE 


$1.50  a  pair 
complete 
ready 
for 


use 


Complete  $l50 

a   pair 

ready 

for 

use 


HALVES 


Send  your 
name  and 
address 
for  our 
book  "  Horse 
Sense  on 
Horses'  Feet" 
sent  free,  no 
charge. 


\ 


shoeing  bills,  DOUBLES  horse's 
work-value.    Slipping  absolutely  im- 
possible.     They   improve    his    action 
and  looks.     They  increase  a  horse's  sell- 
ing price.     They  make  life  and  work  more   \ 
pleasant  for  him.     They  are  "wings"  for 
a  horse's  feet. 

Whether    you    own    one    or  a  hundred 
horses  you  should  have  at  once  the  facts 
about  the  Goodyear  Akron  Shoes     Every 
day  you    delay    costs  you   horse  value 
and  shoeing  bills.     A  Goodyear  Akron     / 
Shoe  is  a  combination  of  iron  with     .' 
a  peculiar  sort  of  rubber  pads  that     / 
wears  better  than  steel.     It  is  a    // 
new    production    of     rubber 
which    no    other  manufac- 
turer in  the  world    can 
produce.     It  is  a  mira- 
cle for  Horse  Shoes 


J> 


I 
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AN  OFFER 


Send  your 

name  and 

address 

for  our 

book    "  Horse 

Sense  on 

Horses'  Feet" 

sent  free,  no 

charge. 


Set  your  horse's  hoof  on  piece  of  paper,  draw  outline  of  hoof  with  pencil, 
mail  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  a  pair  for  front  feet  complete, 
ready  for  use,  on  receipt  of  $1.50.  Try  them,  and  if  in  eight  weeks  they  are 
not  considered  simply  a  boon  to  both  horse  and  driver,  and  a  great  saving 
in  shoeing  bills,  and  a  thing  you  wish  never  to  be  without,  we  will  refund 
your  $1.50  in  full.  Certainly  this  is  a  proposal  which  speaks  for  itself,  and 
it  is  made  by 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND  RDDRER  GO.,  Akron  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


696=,' GOLD  BONDS 

FOR    LARGE    AND     SMALL    INVESTORS. 

We  offer  several  small  issues  of  Oolil  Bonds  Dotting 
the  investor  6  per  cent.  Bonds  are  tlOU  each  and 
will  lie  sold  in  lotsof  one  or  more.  Security  two  to 
three  times  total  Issue  of  bonds.  Safe  as  government 
bonds  and  better  than  placing  money  In  Savings 
Banks.  We  will  loan  money  at  an;  time  to  purchasers 
on  these  bonds  or  will  buy  them  back  at  market 
prices.  Our  plan  enables  you  to  Invest  your  money 
at  a  good  rate  of  Interest  and  to  realize  on  them 
quickly  in  case  of  necessity  without  forfeiting  your 
Interest  as  is  tho  case  of  deposits  in  Savings  Banks 
when  the  inonev  is  withdrawn  before  the  Interest 
period.  Descriptive  circular  giving  full  information 
Concerning  the  above  bonds  sent  Free.  Govern- 
ment, Municipal  and  Hallroad  Bonds  bought  and  sold. 

UNION  SECURITY  C0.8$&£&ri&." 


$18  to  $35 


WEEKLY  I  MEN  and  WOMEN, 

and  Expenses.  |  At  Hume  or  Traveling. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Ind.,  made  $927.60  first  6 

months.    Albert  Hill,  of  N.  J..  $238  first 

month.  Mr.  Muncy,  of  Texas,  $12.00  first 

2  hours.    Carrie  Williams,  clerk,  $144  in 

1  weeks.     Mrs.  Hitchcox,  $222,  besides 

■  housekeeping.    Lida  Kennedy, 

I  $84.00  while  teaching. 

LET  US  START  YOU-No 
I  experience  needed.  Our  agent* 
mndc  over  #47,000.00    taut 
month  supplying  the  enormous 
demand  for  our  famous  Quaker 
Bath  Cabinet,  and  appointing 
agents.   Wonderful  Seller.    Every- 
body buys— business  men,  families  and  physicians    So 
sthenic,  friiud  or  fukc  methods.     WRITE  TODAY 
for  Our  Proposition,  New  Plan,  etc.,  FREE.    Address, 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  47  World  lt'lu'g,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PflC'C   CP7CIIA  PIIDC  $1   Large  sample  mailed  free, 
UUt  0  tUZ.tMA  UUnt  «J>I  CoeCnem.  Co..  Cleveland,  0 
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tically  assail  him.  Mr.  Browning's  arrived  quite 
late,  from  Mrs.  Browning.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to 
'put  down  '  a  recognized  poet  as  to  flop  a  book 
heavily  down  in  front  of  him.  You  might  as  well 
throw  a  fly  with  a  heavy  splash  at  a  wary  old 
trout.  Tennyson's  friends  cast  his  verses  as 
lightly  as  possible  over  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, but  these  old  fish  hardly  looked  up  at  the 
lure.  This  is  a  lesson  for  young  authors.  I  fear 
that  tickling,  not  fair  fishing— tickling  by  judi- 
cious flattery— is  the  way  to  catch  the  big  fish. 
Praise  them  ;  do  not  try  to  get  them  to  praise  you. 
That  may  come  later,  but  the  recognized  bard 
swims  away  whenever  so  pretty  a  little  book  of 
rime  is  presented  to  him.  He  has  seen  so  many. 
A  trout  in  the  test  has  been  known  to  rush  off 
with  every  sign  of  terror  when  a  real  'olive  dun' 
floated  near  him.  Even  real  poetry— Tennyson's 
—alarmed  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions.  Southey  and  Scott  used  to 
look  at  presentation  copies,  and  praise  the  donors. 
Mr.  Browning,  I  have  been  told,  wasequally  good- 
natured.     Perhaps  our   modern  poets  rise  freely 

at  presentation  copies  from  beginners.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  plan  of  tickling  seems  de- 
cidedly the  likeliest  way  of  catching  your  poet. 
'  What  I  particularly  liked  about  him  is  that  he 
did  not  press  on  me  any  verses  of  his  own,'  so 
Tennyson  wrote  about  Mr.  Swinburne  in  1858. 
Mr.  Swinburne  must  have  been  quite  a  boy  in  1858, 
but  he  was  wiser  than  many  much  older  poets." 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Young  Queen. 

Her  hand  still  on  her  sword-hilt — the  spur  was 

still  on  her  heel — 
She  had  not  cast  her  harness  of  gray  war-dinted 

steei : 
High   on    her   red-splashed  charger,    beautiful, 

bold,  and  browned, 
Bright-eyed  out  of  the  battle,  the  young  Queen 

rode  to  be  crowned. 

And  she  came  to  the  old  Queen's  presence,  in 

the  hall  of  our  thousand  years. 
In  the  hall  of  the  rive  free  nations  that  are  peers 

among  their  peers  : 
Royal  she  gave  the  greeting,  loyal  she  bowed  (he 

head, 
Crying  : — "Crown  me,  my  mother  !  "  and  the  old 

Queen  stood  and  said  : 

How  can  I  crown  thee  further.     I  know  whose 

standard  flies 
Where  the  clean  surge  takes  the  Leeuwin  or  the 

notched  Kalkouras  rise. 
Blood  of  our  foes  on  thy  bridle  and  speech  of  our 

friends  in  thy  mouth- 
How  can   I  crown  thee  further,  O  Queen  of  the 

Sovereign  South  ? 

'  Let  the  five  free  nations  witness  '. "  But  the  young 

Queen  answered  swift : — 
1  It  shall  be  crown  of  our  crowning  to  hold  our 
crown  for  a  gift. 
In  the  days  when  our  folk  were  feeble  thy  sword 

made  sure  our  lands- 
Wherefore  we  come  in  power  to  beg  our  crown 
at  thy  hands." 

And  the  old  Queen  raised  and  kissed   her,  and 

the  jealous  circlet  prest, 
Roped  with  the  pearls  of  the  Northland  and  red 

with  the  gold  of  the  West- 
Lit   with    her  land's    own    opals,   lion-hearted, 

alive, 
And  the  five-starred  cross  above  them,  for  sign 

of  the  nations  five. 


TO    CURE    A   COLD    IN    ONE    DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  drug- 
gists refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
Grove's  signature  is  on  each  box.    25c. 


Where's  the 


y  DANIELGREEN  PELTSHOECa 


*-  ^ 


Precious  time  is  often  lost  by  cola 
feet.  'There  is  no  ambition  in  a  chilly 
man.  For  all  such,  and  brain 
Workers    especially    a    pair    of 

"Dolgefelt"   "Faust" 
are  worth  their  'weight  in  pearls. 


No.  226— illustrated  here  is  a  "  T>olgefelt "  $ 
house  and  office  shoe  ;  made  from  finest,  pure 
<rvool  felt, — black;  so  made  that  foot,  instep 
and  ankle  are  completely  covered ;  fastens  l&ith 
adjustable  clasp.  Has  noiseless  leather  soles, 
flat  heels  and  medium  broad  soles.  Any  size. 
{Ladies'  sizes  cost  $2.25.) 


Faust" 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  119  w.  23d  su  New  York. 


ELECTRICAL  WONDERS 

Money  refunded  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory 

Either  of  these  motors  work  well 
with  one  cell  of  battery. 

Did  you  see  my  advertisement 
on  page  60 1  of  Literary 
Digest  ? 

It   was   about   my    little   book 

Electric  Motor.   Price,  $1  (Postpaid).    "  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  HOME" 
which,  in  plain  language,  teaches  electricity.     Price,  10  cts. 


$1.50  (Delivered). 


I  WILL  FILL  ALL  ORDERS  THE  SAME   DAY  OF  RECEIPT 


Department  7. 


$3.97 

WORTH 

$12.00 


Key? 

You  don't  need  to  ask  tins 
question  if  it's  on  an  Im- 
proved Washburne  Patent 
Key  Ring,  that  holds  fa- 
waist  band  or  pocket  till  you 
lift  the  lover.  Aluminum  or 
steel  chain.    By  mail.  25  cents. 

Catalogue  of  novelties  for  per- 
sonal wear,  made  with  Wash- 
burne Fasteners,  Tree. 

AMERICAN    RING  CO.,  Box  55,  Waterburv,  Conn. 


S.  &  W.  Cartridge,  Centre  Fire,  Five 
Shot,  3'.  Inch  Barrel,  Entire  Length 
8  Inches,  Long  Fluted  Cylinder, 
Nickel-Plated,  Hard-Rubber  handle, 
Weight  16  Ounces. 


JAMES  H.  MASON,  Inventor.   170  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 

"DON'T  BE  HELD  UP" 

Save  yourself  the  possibility  of  a  hold-up 
by  the  timelv  purchase  of  a  HAMMER- 
I.ESS  AUTOMATIC  Shell-Ejecting  Po- 
lice Revolver,  made  of  the  best  quality 
forged  steel.  Its  action  is  instan- 
taneous, when  you  want  it  so.  In 
steady  hands,  backed  by  cool 
nerv.s.  it  is  the  terror  of  evil- 
doers Every  member  of  your 
family  should  own  and  know 
how  to  use  one.  Every  detail  is 
made  perfect  before  it  is  fin- 
ished. "  Chances  "  play  no  part 
in  this  Revolver.  It  means  Safe- 
ty on  the  Tri_-_-er.  Safety  on  the 
Hammer,  and  Absolute  Safety 
on  the  Road,  and  out  "After 
Dark."  Best  pocket  protection 
known,  for  it  can  i  >ff  " 

until  you  want  it  to.      Address 

HILL  MDSE.  CO. 


L.  D.  90.  92  &  94  STATE  ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Direct  front  the  Factory. 


THE    7l{ac&/   SECTIONAL 

BOOK  CASES 

PATENTED-OTHER    PATENTS    PENDING. 


Sj.00 


nor  CPrtinn  (without  doors)  and  up 
|JOI    oCl/UUII  ward,  according  to  style 


mil  finish 
SHIPPED 


•ON    APPROVAL' 


subject  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not  found  in  every 
particular  positively  the  most  perfect  bookcase  at  the 
lowest  prices  ever  offered 

It  is  the  ONLY  kind  having  ABSOLUTELY 

NON-BINDING  and      patented) 
SELF-DISAPPEARING  DOORS  ) 

—dust  proof— moisture  proof— will  not  stick  or  bind  V 
in  any  climate.  This  is  only  one  of  several  features  / 
that  make  the  "Macey"  Sectional  Bookcase  posi- 
tively the  best  bookcase  in  point  of  Construction- 
Convenience— Style— Finish  and   Price  ever  made. 

Write  lor  Sectional  BookcaBe Catalogue  "No  P-l" 

The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  High-lirade  Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


ftilCHT 

N£V£R  FAILT 

Ixa  phrase  which  was  suggested  toils  from  thecon- 
tents  of   the   hundreds    of    letters    received    in 

I  j  i.j  I   .-  of 

the  ANGLE  LAMP 

And  it  «eemi  to  munup  the  whole  question  "i  il- 
lornlnatlon.  Until  you  have  used  tine  remarkable 
lamp  yon  cm  never  understand  hi."  radically 
different  II  la  from  nil  others,  but  we  can  give 
you  a  bare  idea  b)  paying  that  while  ok. re  bril- 
liant than  gas  or  eleci  i  tolty  ii  gives  no  more  heat 
and  burns  hut  eighteen  cents'  worth  of  oil  a 
month.  Furthermore,  it  nevei  smokes,  smells  or 
gets  on'  of  order,  requires  almost  no  care, and 
throws  all  the  liu'lit  illicitly  downward  because 
Of  it.-i  great  I"  il  lire. 

"MO-1   MMIJ-SH  ADOW" 

Thousands     In     use     in     homes,     Mores     offices, 

churches,  halls,  factories,  etc.  Fiend  for  Catalogue 

W,  showing  all  slvles  from  8l.su  lip, 

THE  AJKLE  LAMP  (JO.,  7«  Park  Flare,  In  York. 


So  it  was  done  in  the  presence— in  the  hall  of 
our  thousand  years— 

In  the  face  of  the  five  free  nations  that  have  no 
peer  but  their  peers  ; 

And  the  young  Queen  out  of  the  Southland 
kneeled  down  at  the  old  Queen's  knee 

And  asked  for  a  mother's  blessing  on  the  excel- 
lent years  to  be. 

And   the   old    Queen    stooped    in   the    stillness 

where  the  jeweled  head  drooped  low  : 
Daughter      no      more     but    sister,    and    doubly 

daughter  so  — 
Mother  of  many  princes — and  child  of  the  child  1 

bore, 
What  good  things  all  I  wish  thee  that  I  have  not 

wished  before? 

Tempered,  august,  abiding,  reluctant  of  prayers 

or  vows, 
Eager  in  face  of  peril  as  thine  for  thy  mother's 

house, — 
fjod   requite   thee,    my   daughter,    through   the 

strenuous  years  to  be, 
And  make  thy  people  to  love   thee  as  thou  hast 

loved  me  ! " 

-RrnVARD  Kipling,  in  Harper's  Weekly.  [Writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Earl 
Hopetoun,  to  assume  the  post  of  governor- 
general  of  the  new  commonwealth  formed  by 
the  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies.] 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

A  Snap. — WRIGHT  :  "I  wish  to  submit  this  arti- 
cle on  the  '  Daily  Lives  of  Our  Millionaires.'  " 

Editor  :  "Don't  want  it;  too  dry.  Why  don't 
you  write  about  something  with  more  snap  to  it?" 

WRIGHT  :  "Gee  whizz  !  I  can't  imagine  a  bigger 
snap  than  a  millionaire's  life."— Exchange. 


In  the  Mummy  Age.— Finding  the  arguments 
of  her  husband  unanswerable,  this  ancient  Egyp- 
tian woman  confessed  herself  beaten.  "You've 
got  me  dead!"  she  exclaimed,  with  emotion. 
"Then  dry  up,"  thundered  the  man,  with  a  terrible 
look.  This  was  plainly  the  natural  order  of 
things  in  those  days. — Detroit  Journal. 


Must  Discriminate.  — "For  mercy's  sake,  Mil- 
dred," exclaimed  Mrs.  Highmore,  shocked  at  the 
negligee  attire  of  her  youngest  daughter,  who  had 
gone  to  the  front  door  to  look  at  a  fire  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  "don't  you  know  you 
never  ought  to  appear  in  public  with  your  collar 
unbuttoned  and  your  sleeves  rolled  up  except 
when  you  are  playing  golf?" — Ciiicago  Tribune. 

The  Verdict.  The  most  popular  man  in  a 
Western  town  once  got  into  a  difficulty  with  a  dis- 
reputable tough,  who  was  the  terror  of  the  place, 
and  did  him  up  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  entire  community.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  the 
offender  was  brought  tip  for  trial  on  a  charge  of 
assault  with  intent  to  kill.  The  jury  took  the 
case  and  were  out  about  two  minutes,  when  they 
returned.  "Well," said  the  judge,  in  a  familiar, 
off-handed   way,  "what   have   the   jury   to  say?" 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort;  the 
clean  are  comfortable. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — 
is  perfect  cleanliness. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it,  all    sorts  of  stores 
sell  it,  especially  druggists. 

m 

W      STAI 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

*  Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS  FAIL. 
Fruit  llnnk  Free.         Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana.  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


If  it' 


Babbitt's 

It's  Best 


If  it's  Babbitt's  Best  Soap,  you're 
sure  it's  all  a  laundry  soap  can  be. 


If  it's  Babbitt's  |  1776  |  Soap 
Powder,  you've  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  soap,  with  the  highest  cleaning 
and  purifying  qualities  —  it's  entirely 
harmless  and  does  the  most  work. 


If  it's   Babbitt's   Pure  Potash 

or  Lye,  you've  the  greatest  necessary 
strength— it's  all  a  lye  should  be.  Abso- 
lute uniformity. 


If  it's  Babbitt's  Best  Baking 

Powder,    you're   sure   of    its    safety, 
purity, and  surpassing  leavening  strength. 


Hade  by  R.  T.  Babbitt.  New  York 


The  Robinson 

Turkish   Bath  Cabinet 

CURES  DISEASES  WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

RECOMMENDED  BY  BEST  PHYSICIANS 

for  cure  of  colds,  catarrh,  asthma,  la  grippe, 
typhoid  and  other  fevers,  rheumatism,  liver 
and  kidney  troubles,  neuralgia,  skin  diseases, 
and  obesity.  Soothes  the  nerves  and  prevents 
sickness.    GIVES  A  BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION. 

A  Turkish,  Vapor,  or  Hot  Air   Bath  for  2  Cts. 

It  opens  the  pores  and  sweats  all  the  poisons  (which  cause 
diseases)  out  of  the  blood,  soothes  the  tired  nerves  and  gives 
strength  and  vigor.  It  prevents  sickness  by  keeping  the  blood 
pure  and  healthy.  Will  save  Its  cost  a  hundred  linn ■» 
over  In  doctor***  bills. 


SPECIAL   THIRTY-DAY    OFFER 

to  nil  readers  of  THE  DIGEST.  In  order  to  get  our 
goods  more  widely  Introduced  In  new  territory  we 
are  making  un  extruordlnury  otter  tills  month, 
which  yon  cannot  afford  to  miss.  The  offer  makes 
It  possible  for  you  to  get  u  cabinet  ill  once. 


ss.mi  ltook  Free  to  Patron*. 

AGENTS    WANTED 
SALARY  AND  COMMISSION  PAID 

We  want  enterprising  men  and  women  to  represent  us.    Ex 
elusive  territory  given.    Write  US  at  once  for  Specinl  Agent's 
I'.hh  proposition.    Do  not  delay,  as  territory  is  being  taken 

n,"d>    KOIUNSON    THERMAL    BATH    CO., 

»<>4  Jefferson  Street,  ....        Toledo.  Ohio 


Ex- 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on   your   kitchen   stove    furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 

trilling  cost.    Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 

Major-General  JOS.  WHEELER, 

U.S.A.  writes:    "The  Sanitary  Still 
is  very  satisfactory.    II  is  useful  ami 
valuable."    The  Sanitary  Still  used 
in   tli.'  WHITE  HOUSE.    High 
estaward  at  Paris  Exposition. 


Write  for  booklet.      Cii|iri«xii|ili  Co.,  <i.S  HI.  (irecii  St.,  ChifiiRO 
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"May  it  please  the  court,"  responded  the  foreman, 
"we,  the  jury,  find  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty 
of  hittin'  with  intent  to  kill,  but  simply  to  para- 
lyze, and  he  done  it."  The  verdict  was  received 
with  applause,  and  the  prisoner  given  an  ovation. 
—  The  Green  Bag. 


Children's  Blunders. — Stories  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  school-children  are  continually  cropping 
out  in  the  magazines,  but  these  contributed  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Griffiths  to  Longmans'  magazine  are 
the  latest : 

"All  alkalies  have  a  soupy  feeling." 

"Maidstone  is  the  center  of  the  pop  trade." 

"I  came  sore  and  conquered." 

"Un  whacked  along  Clitumness 
"Grazes  the  milk-white  steer." 

"The  night  rat  came  rolling  up  ragged  and 
brown." 

"His  brain  was  teething  with  grand  ideas  in  all 
directions." 

"If  the  earth  did  not  revolt,  we  should  always 
have  equal  nights  and  days." 

"Stored  in  some  trouser-house  of  mighty  kings." 

"The  lungs  are  organs  of  execration." 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


China. 


November  12. — The  Empress-Dowager  of  China 
is  reported  to  have  beheaded  a  number  of 
telegraph  operators  who  accepted  a  message 
from  the  Emperor  to  Count  von   Waldersee. 

November  13. — Russians  captured  an  arsenal 
near  Yang  Tsun,  on  November  10,  reports 
say,  killing  two  hundred  Chinese. 

A  conflict  between  British  and  Russians  over 
the  possession  of  railway  property  at  Tong- 
Ku  is  reported. 

November  14. — It  is  reported  in  Tien-Tsin  that 
an  imperial  edict  announces  that  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress-Dowager  are  preparing 
to  return  to  Peking. 

Reports  say  that  the  population  of  Tien-Tsin 
now  reaches  600,000  Chinese,  and  the  allies  are 
strengthening  the  garrison  as  against  a  pos- 
sible surprise. 

November  15. — Chang  Chi  Tung,  the  Wu-Chang 
Viceroy,  is  said  to  be  raising  100,000  troops, 
and  to  have  proposed  to  the  Xankin  Viceroy 
that  they  should  combine  forces  to  oppose 
the  allies. 

November  16. — Foreign  naval  commanders,  re- 
ports say,  are  endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  funds  being  transmitted  to  the  Impe- 
rial court  in  the  interior. 

An  Imperial  Chinese  decree  orders  the  im- 
prisonment for  life  of  Prince  Tuan  and 
Prince  Chwang. 

The  Russians  abandon  surveillance  of  the 
railroad  from  Taku  to  Tang-Tsoun,  and 
Count  von  Waldersee  telegraphs  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  War,  complaining  of  this 
measure. 

November  17.— Reports  from  Shanghai  say  that 
Prince  Tuan  and  Governor  Yu-Hsien  are  in 
custody 

The  Yang-Tse  viceroys  stop  the  shipment  of 
tributes  of  rice  to  tlie  imperial  court. 


Keep  Your  House  Warmer  nt  one-half  the  cost 
for  fuel  by  us;  tig  the  Rochester  Radiator. 


A  RARE  Ti:E\T  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

r:;>T  i\tr<>Ki  ED  al  almost 

HALF     PRICES. 

Oolonsrs.    Japans.     Young     Hysons,     i.unpowders.    English 

Breakfasts.  Souchongs,  Congous.  Assams   71r   tn   ^7r  per 

and  Cey  Ions  from A/c  lo  «"c  ii.. 

\  i;kv  best  roasted  coffees  from..   10c  to  29c  j;',' 

Tin-  Good*  arc  Hold  011  their  merit*.     NO  PRESENTS. 


CONSUMERS 

I*,  o.  ito.x  a:»o     .   - 


IMPORTINC     TEA     CO..  , 
•     -     tili  Church  street.  New   \  ork. 


The  Insulation  Treatment  for 

RHEUMATISM  AND 


One  week's  FREE  TRIAL  of  this  famous  treatment. 
Slayton    Electric   Switch    Glass   Casters    and 
Spun  Glass  Insoles  are  commended  by  physicians  and 
high  medical  authorities  for  nervous  disorders. 
Write  t   -day  for  particulars. 

Slayton  Electric  Caster  Co.  10W  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


THE  INSURANCE  OFFICE  IS  OPEN 

for  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  well  enough  to  get  there 
and  prudent  enough  to  get  there  in  time.    The  time  to  insure  in 

The  Prudential 


is  NOW 

While  you  are  well,  strong  and  Insurable. 


'fife 


Write  for  particulars. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COriPANY 
OF  AflERICA. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
HOME  OFFICE:  Newark,  N.J. 


less  than  one  hundred  watches  per  day  were  manufactured  and  sold.  This  good  seed  of  an  excellent  product, 
planted  In  the  fertile  soil  of  an  appreciative  public,  has  grown,  so  to  speak,  from  the  intant  of  yesterday  to  the 
giant  of  to-day.  From  the  experiment  of  \%>'l  to  the  unparalleled  success  of  1900.  From  an  output  of  one  hun- 
dred tone  trly  five  thousand  watches  per  day  and  now  aggregating  the  enormous  sum  of  over  one  million 
11  nd  a  )■  11  If  per  year,  which  are  being  marketed  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world.  This  growing  great- 
nahles  us  now  to  give  still  better  value  to  our  patrons.  Our  productions  are  nearer  perfection  than  ever 
-the  best  that  mechanical  skill  of  long  training  in  the  servi:e,  unsurpassed  business  management,  and  the 
finest  equipped  watch  factory  in  the  world  can  produce.  Remember,  if  yon  buy  one  of  these  watches  you  are 
not  getting  the  indifferent  product  of  an  experiment  or  probable  failure,  but  one  of  the  genuine  Ingersoll 
American  watches,  backed  bv  the  greatest  success  in  tne  history  of  watch-making  and  supported  by  the 
Broadest  guarantee  ever  given  a  watch.  Sold  by  over  10,000  dealers  throughout  the  country 
or  sent  post  pa  d  in  U.  S.  a?td  Can  ida  by  the  makers. 


Address ROBT.  hllSGERSOLL  & BRO.  Dept n %7*S?YT££Zac*Z; 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  MAKE  sisoo  A¥EAR 


SURE. 


COLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATINC.     NEW.  QUICK  PROCESS. 

MR.  UtKI)  MADE  *SS  FIKS  T  8  DAVS.     Mr.  Cox  write*:     -Get  all  I  can  do      Plate  SO 

I  seu  a  day    Kieeanl  business."  Mr.  Woodward  enu,  $170  a  niouih.  Agents  all  making  money.  Socanyou. 

Gent*  or  Ladle*,  you  can  positively  make  $5  to  iM*>  a  day,  at  borne  or  traveling,  taking 

r  orders,  usiu^  and  selliug  Prof.  Gray**  Plater*.     Uneonelted  for  plating  watches,  jewelry,  tableware, 

I  bioyolea,  all  metal  gnoda.     Heal  Warranted.     \o  experience  nece**ary. 

LET  US  START  YOU  EN  BUSINESS.      We  do  platiug  our.-e]„.s.      Have  experience.     Manu- 
facture ih>-  only  practical  ouihts,  iu-lu'liug  all  tools,  lathes  and  materials.    All  sizea  complete.    Ready  for 
work  when  received.     (Guaranteed.     New  modern  method*. 

WE  TEACH  YOl'  the  art.  (tarnish  rcclnc*.  formula*  „„d  trade  secret*.  FREE.    Failure  Impo**lblc 

THE  ROYAL.  OCR  NEW  DIPPINO  PROCESS.     Quick.    Buy.    Lueaim tal, 

taken  out  Ins  rilltanl  plate,  reaiy  to  deliver.    Thick  plate  every  lime.     Guaranteed  5  to  lit  years. 

A  boy  plate*  from  200  to  SOO  piece*  tableware  dallv.     No  polUhlng,  grinding  or  work  ■lil'le,  — ■■  J ■ 

DEMAND  KOK  PLATING  Is  ENORMOUS.  Beery  family,  hotel  and  restaurant  have  goods 
plated  Instead  of  buying  new.  It'i  cheaper  and  better,  V  ,u  w  ill  not  need  to  canvn**.  t)ur  agenu 
have  all  the  work  tbey  can  do.  .  People  bring  it.  You  can  hire  boys  cheap  to  do  your  plating  the  same  as 
we,  and  soliri'ors  to  gather  work  for  a  itine  i<  honest  and  legitimate.     Custom 

ways  dell   i-    I      WE  ARE  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM.    Been  in  business  for  years.  Know 
•  required.     Our  eu*tomer*  have  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 
WE  ARE  RE8PON8]  BLE  and  Guarantee  Everything-  Reader,  here  is  a  chance  of  a  life- 
time  tn  go  in  bu.ioes,  for  vours.  If.     WE  START  YOC.     Now  I*  the  time  to  make  money. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  Our  New  Plan— Sample*,  Circular*  and  Tcstlmonl.iU  FREE. 
Don't  watt-     Send  us  vour  name  anvwar.     Address 

CRAY  A  CO..  PLATINC  WORKS,  240  MIAMI  BUILDINC.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
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VI70ULD  you  rather  buy 
*  *  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth's 
"pearl  top"  or  "pearl  glass," 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it  ?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass  ;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn't  good  for  his  business. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DnScott's 

Hair 

BEtMl 

Prevents 

Baldness 

Falling 

Hair 

Dandruffs 

and 

Headache 


Price 
ONE  DOLLAR 

Try  ir  six  months;  if  not  found 
as  represented,  return  it  and 
monev  will  be  refunded. 


GEO.  A-  5COTT,  D*pt.  F. 

642     Bro&dw&y,  IS.  Y. 


EVERY    GENUINE 

KREIYIENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Krementz"  stamped  on  the  back,  show- 
ing quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears 
some  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krempiits 
button  is  damaged  from  any  cause.    Special  6tyles  for 

Ladies'    Shirt   Waists  and 

Children's   Dresses.     Sold 

by  all  jewelers.  The  Story 
I  of  n  Collar  Button  free 
'  on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO- 

63 Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N  J. 


SAVE  '/2  YOUR  FUEL 

Money  refunded 
if  not  eatisfac- 
tory.     Write 
for  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
It*     'n? 
homes 


wasted  up  chimney 
BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR. 

Cost  $2.00  and  up 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 


33  Fifaiea  St.,  Eocieiter,  U.  Y. 


November  18.— The  sanitary  conditions  of  Pe- 
king, despatches  say,  are  in  a  bad  plight. 

South  Africa. 

November  12.— Lord  Roberts  tells  of  a  number  of 
defeats  of  the  Boers. 
General  Buller  returns  to  London. 

November  13.— Lord  Roberts  denies  charges  of 
cowardice  made  in  Lord  Rosslyn's  book 
against  British  officers  in  the  Sanna  Port 
affair. 

It  is  reported  that  Holland  has  expressed  a 
willlingness  to  purchase  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Kruger  for  the  exiled  Boers  a  portion  of 
German  Southwest  Africa. 

November     14.— The     Dutch   cruiser,    with    ex- 
President  Kruger  on  board,  arrives  at  Suez. 
General  Botha  is  said  to  have  made  known  to 
Lord    Roberts  the  terms   on   which  he  will 
surrender. 

November  15.— Mr.  Kruger  sails  from  Port  Said. 

November  16. — Boer  commandos  continue  to 
destrov  the  railways  in  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  River  Colony. 

November  17. — Marseilles  makes  great  prepara- 
tions to  welcome  President  Kruger. 

The  Boers  are  reported  to  have  attacked  the 
town  of  Eden  burg,  Orange  River  Colony, 
being  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss. 

General  Kitchener  decides  to  depopulate  the 
small  towns  of  the  Dutch  colonies  and  con- 
centrate their  population  in  the  large  towns. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November  12. — The  Paris  Exposition  closes  ;  50,- 
000,000  visitors  are  said  to  have  visited  it. 

Thomas  Arnold,  examiner  in  English  language 
and  literature  in  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  and  father  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
dies. 

Bubonic  plague  is  reported  to  be  raging  at 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

November  13. — Ambassador  Choate  delivers  an 
address  before  the  Philosophical  Institution 
of  Edinburgh,  on  Lincoln. 

November  14. — The  Reichstag  reassembles. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  is  ill  with  typhoid  fever. 
The  delegates  of  the  Hispano-American  Con- 
gress at  Madrid  call  on  the  Queen  Regent. 

November  15. — The  Czar's  illness  causes  grave 
anxiety  throughout  Europe. 

November  16. — The  Indian  Government  decides 

to  spend  ^2,500,000  buying  new  guns  for  the 

Indian  army. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  installed  as  Lord  Rector  of 

Glasgow  University, 
An  ax   is   thrown  at   Emperor  William  while 

driving  in  Breslau. 
A  resolution    is   introduced    in    the    German 

Reichstag  doing  away  with  child  labor. 

November  18. — Reports  say  that  members  of  the 
Reichstag  propose  to  amend  the  German 
tariff  law  by  imposing  ad  valorem  duties  on 
goods  from  Germany,  being,  so  to  speak,  a 
declaration  of  tariff  war  on  United  States. 

Despatches  say  that  the  Colombian  rebels  are 

marching  on  Panama. 
The  condition  of  the  Czar  continues  favorable. 


Domestic. 

November  12. — The  Kentucky  Republicans  de- 
cide not  to  contest  the  gubernatorial  vote. 

Henry  Villard  dies  at  Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. 

Marcus  Daly,  of  Montana,  dies  in  New  York 
City. 

The  President  orders  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Military  Department  of  Porto  Rico,  a 
reduction  of  the  force  in  the  island,  and  as- 
signs General  Davis  to  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Ex-Assistant  District-Attorney  Davis  accepts 
the  presidency  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  to  succeed 
Commodore  Gerry. 

November  13. — President  McKinley  invites  all 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  to  retain  their 
places,  and  they  express  a  desire  to  do  so  un- 
less prevented  by  urgent  personal  motives. 

November  15. — Army  reorganization  plans  and 
problems  become  known,  and  it  is  announced 
that  a  minimum  strength  of  100,000  has  been 
decided  on. 

Secretary  Long  announces  an  agreement  on 


For  a  Nerve  Tonic. 

Use  Horgford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M  Harlow,  Augusta,  Me.;  says:  "One  of 
the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in  which  the  system  requires 
an  acid  and  a  nerve  tonic." 


Interesting,  If    True. 

You    Can    Try    It    For    Yourself   and 
Prove   It. 

One  grain  of  the  active  principle  in  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  3,000  grains  of  meat, 
eggs  or  other  wholesome  food,  and  this  claim  has 
been  proven  by  actual  experiment  which  anyone 
can  perform  for  himself  in  the  following  manner: 
Cut  hard  boiled  eggs  into  very  small  pieces,  as  it 
would  be  if  masticated,  place  the  egg  and  two  or 
three  of  the  tablets  in  a  bottle  or  jar  containing 
warm  water  heated  to  98  degrees  (the  temperature 
of  the  body)  and  keep  it  at  this  temperature  for 
three  and  one-half  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  egg  will  be  as  completely  digested  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  healthy  stomach  of  a  hungry  boy. 

The  point  of  this  experiment  is  that  what  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  do  to  the  egg  in  the  bottle 
it  will  do  to  the  egg  or  meat  in  the  stomach  and 
nothing  else  will  rest  and  invigorate  the  stomach  so 
safely  and  effectually.  Even  a  little  child  can  take 
Stuart's  Tablets  with  safety  and  benefit  if  its  diges- 
tion is  weak,  and  the  thousands  of  cures  accom- 
plished by  their  regular  daily  use  are  easily  explained 
when  it  is  understood  that  they  are  composed  of 
vegetable  essences,  aseptic  pepsin,  diastase  and 
Golden  Seal,  which  mingles  with  the  food  and  digest 
it  thoroughly,  giving  the  overworked  stomach  a 
chance  to  recuperate. 

Dieting  never  cures  dyspepsia,  neither  do  pills  and 
cathartic  medicines,  which  simply  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  intestines. 

When  enough  food  is  eaten  and  promptly  digested 
there  will  be  no  constipation,  nor  in  fact  will  there 
be  disease  of  any  kind  because  good  digestion  means 
good  health  in  every  organ. 

The  merit  and  success  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets are  world-wide  and  they  are  sold  at  the  moderate 
price  of  50  cts.  for  full-sized  package  in  every  drug 
store  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
in  Europe. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  a  little 
book  will  be  mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  giving  briefly  the  symptoms  of 
the  various  forms  of  stomach  weakness,  causes, 
and  cure. 

The  IDEAL  WOMAN 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  IN 

Physical    Culture 

This  illustration  shows  the  ideal  figure  — 
the  perfect  woman.  How  near  do  you 
come  to  it !  If  you  are  in  any  way  deficient 
in  neck,  chest,  bust,  limbs  or  arms,  or  are 
too  fat  or  too  thin,  this  course  of  physio- 
logical exercise  will  help  you  to  become 
beautiful  and  acquire  the  perfect  figure. 

Physical  Culture 

__for  Health,   Grace    and    Expression. 

3a Taught  by  Mail  L»^S 

sons  at  little  expense  of  time  or  money. 
The  foremost  ladies  of  the  land  are  join- 
ing ;  you  are  uiged  to  do  likewise.    Write 

PP  P  P    hands 

portfolio  for  ■  la  EL  EL  filing  ami 
preserving  lessons  FREE  to  all  mem- 
bers, Coats  you  nothing.  Send  your 
height  and  weight  and  we  will  supply 
correct  measurements. 

THE  MADAME  TAXIS  TOILET  CO., 
Dept.  35,  CHICAGO. 


)Are  You  Deaf?? 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARING 
arenowci'RABLEbyour  new  invention;  only  those  bora 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CKASK  IHHEDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal   cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  8UT£?lanSZMi 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES    PAIN 
CURES  DISEASE 


For  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 


■cH'TOSH  BATTERY  &  OPTICAL  CO.,  92-98  Stute  St.,  Chicago,  Ml 
Headers  cf  Teb  LitexarY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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armor-plate    contracts  which  saves  to   the 
Government  $3,000,0:0  on  a  $20,000,000  deal. 

November  16.— Attorney-General  Griggs  an- 
nounces his  determination  not  to  remain  in 
the  Cabinet  after  March  4. 

In  General  Miles's  annual  report,  made  public, 
he  makes  a  plea  for  reorganization  of  the 
army  and  a  permanent  force  of  one  soldier 
for  every  one  thousand  of  population. 

Ex-Governor  Ramsdell,  of  New    Hampshire, 

dies. 
The  vice  crusade  in  New  York  City  begins. 

November  18. — Philippines  :  There  is  increased 
activity  among  both  rebel  and  American 
forces,  due  to  the  termination  of  the  rainy 
season. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  518. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
By  Walter  Pulitzer. 

Black — Three  Pieces. 


White — Twelve  Pieces. 
Wnite  mates  in  two  moves. 


If  you  will  take  the  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 
ROUTE  to  Florida  or  the  South,  you  can  visit  those 
wonders  of  the  world,  LURAY  CAVERNS  and  NATU- 
RAL BRIDGE,  VA.  Address:  L.  J.  ELLIS,  East. 
Pass   Agt.,  398  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


...THE. 


'woboda 
stem 

of  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EXERCISE 

Restores  the  Health, 
Strengthens  the  Heart. 


I  teach  by  mail  with  perfect  success,  my  original  and 
scientific  method  of  Physiological  Exercise,  without  any 
apparatus  whatever  and  requiring  but  a  few  minutes'  time 
in  your  own  room  just  before  retiring.  By  this  condensed 
system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  ten 
minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours  and  it  is 
the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect 
health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind 
and  body. 

PERFECT  HEALTH   means  an  absolute  free- 
dom from  those  ailments  which  a   well  informed  mind  knows  are    directly  or   indirectly 
due  to  a  lack  of  properly  arranged  exercise. 

ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION,  INDIGESTION,  SLEEP- 
LESSNESS, NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  AND  REVITALIZES 
THE   WHOLE   BODY. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 
Originator  and  Sole  Instructor. 


A  Strong  Endorsement  from  f*lr.  J.  L.  Jones, 

Vice-President  and  Secretary,  Jones  Dry 

Goods  Co.,  of  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  24, 1900. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  Swobodo,  Chicago,  111. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Swoboda:— As  I  have  had  numer- 
ous requests  by  mail  from  different  sections  of 
the  country  to  give  my  ideas  of  your  system  of 
physiological  exercise,  I  will  write  you  this  letter 
which  if  you  see  fit,  you  can  have  published,  and 
which  will  prove  I  hope,  an  answer  to  all  these 
inquiries  as  I  am  a  pretty  busy  man. 

On  February  15, 1398,  after  years  of  gradual  but 
certain  decline,  physically  and  mentally,  I  had  a 
complete  nervous  prostration  or  collapse.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  sleep  without  medicine  and 
I  went  without  natural  sleep  for  the  period  of 
about  ten  months.  I  tried  the  best  physicians  to 
be  had,  traveled  almost  constantly,  being  unable 
to  remain  long  in  one  place,  took  hunting  trips  in 
Colorado  and  a  seacoast  trip  to  Northern  Maine 
with  no  appreciable  result.  I  had  been  constipat- 
ed for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and  had  to 
take  physic  constantly,  never  having  a  natural 
action. 

I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Seested,  business  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  to  call  on  you  with  my 
physician,  you  will  remember,  1  called  and  spent 
two  hours  with  you  and  he  advised  me  to  take 
the  treatment,  as  it  could  do  me  no  harm  and 
might  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  That  was 
on  October  24,  1*9S.  At  that  time  I  felt  sure  I  was 
going  to  lose  my  mind.  I  could  not  sleep  without 
medicine,  was  completely  unfitted  for  business 
or  for  anything  else,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 


function  of  my  body  that  would  work  satisfac- 
torily. Within  thirty  days  after  beginning  your 
exercise  treatment,  my  constipation  had  gone, 
and  I  have  never  taken  a  physic  since;  within 
sixty  days  I  was  attend: as  to  considerable  busi- 
ness and  within  ninety  days  I  was  at  my  desk, 
and  have  grown  stronger  ever  since,  until  to- 
day, I  weigh  more  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life, 
with  not  a  pound  nor  an  ounce  of  surplus 
flesh. 

I  am  in  better  health  than  I  have  ever  been  In 
my  life.  Constipation  gone,  nervous  dyspepsia 
gone,  the  nervous  prostration  feeling  entirely 
eradicated,  and  my  ability  to  sleep  Is  equal  to 
that  of  any  period  in  my  life. 

Trusting  this  letter  may  be  Instrumental  in 
causing  other  sufferers  to  take  hold  of  your  natu- 
ral, rational  line  of  treatment  and  follow  it  to  the 
same  splendid  result  that  the  writer  did,  I  beg  to 
remain,       Yours  with  sincerest  gratitude. 

J.  LOGAN  JONES. 


Pupils  are  both  sexes  ranging  in  age  from 
fifteen  to  eighty-six  and  all  recommend  the 
system.  Since  no  two  people  are  in  the 
same  physical  condition  individual  instruc- 
tions are  given  in  each  case. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  this  magazine, 
for  full  Information  and  convincing  endorse- 
ments from  many  of  America's  leading 
citizens. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

136   Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
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INBNE 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


BAKER'S  Bedside  &  Reading  Table, 


For  the  Sick-Room,  Library.  Study.  Studio,  Office, 
affords  more  Encouragement,  Cheer  and 


There  is  nothing  that 


COMFORT    IN    SICKNESS 


than  this  most  unique  anil  perfect  Table, 
oak,  finely  finished 


Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
1  fashionable  linen  goods.  The  most  con- 
1  venient,  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
1  economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

1  When  soiled  discard.     A  box  of  10  collars, 
1  or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  cts.     By  mall  30  ct». 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
,  stamps.     Give  size  and  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Boston,  Mass. 


RUBENS        DANTE       TASSO 


MURILLO     ANGELO    RAPHAEL 


5*  ss  ®  1 J  ®  f?  & 


The  Table  top  is  quarter-sawed 
It  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  tilted  to  any  desired 
angle,  fastening  itself  firmly  In  position.  Perfect  automatic  folding  device 
for  holding  books  attached  to  each  side.  Table  is  38  inches  high.  «•  ik'hs 
15  lbs.  Frame  is  steel  tubing,  nicely  finished  in  Five  Different  Style*. 
U.  S.  Government  Institutions  use  them. 

AN    IDEAL    CHRISTMAS    GIFT 

PRICES (-  Black   Enameled.   |*.»;    White   Knameled,   si. 75;    Nickel 
Plated,  $i,  .  ■ ;    Bran  Plated,  8".|M>:   Antique  Copper  Plated  (very  handsome) 
87  25.      Krelg-nt   prepaid  east  of  Col ___ 
guaranteed.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied.    Interesting  Booklet  free. 

J.    R.    BAK.ER    «fc    SONS    CO.,  l-4-5>   U/ayne  St.,   Kendallvllle, 


Hrela-ht   prepaid  east  of  Colorado;     by  express   prepaid,   50  cents  extra.     Prompt   shipment  and 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


safe 


delivery 
Ind 


'Some  HvC^ 


"'',/** 


i^jelike- 

.  Jnoes 

the  more  wom^Vfl^hhe  brighter." 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLIO 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv &  c&ke  ••• 

*r>ASJV*.       .    ^    r 
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Problem  519. 

Composed  for  The  Li  i  erary  Digest. 
By  The  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 


•     Hi 

t 


sip 


mm  ■==  wan. m 


fi  i 


m 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  514. 


Q—  Kt  2 
K— Kt  s 


Q-QB2 


B — Q  6,  mate 


KtxQ 


Kt  x  R 


Kt— K6 


Pj 

Q 

R- 
R  j 

-R3 

P  (Qs) 

Ki 
Q- 

.R 
-Qsch 

K- 

Q- 

-Kts 
Q2 

Any 
Kt-Q  7  ch 

Q — B  4,  mate 


Kt — K  6,  mate 


B — Q  6,  mate 


Kt— Q  7,  mate 


B — Q  6,  mate 


P-Q7 


K-Kt5 


Solved  tav  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.'Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va. ;  H.  W.  Barrv,  Boston  ;  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro,  N.  C';  W.  W.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  M. 
Bukofzer,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  (_'.:  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  A 
Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New 
Orleans;  D.  S.  Gage,  Fulton,  Mo.;  W.  B.  Miller. 
Calmar.  la.;  O.  O.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan.;  F.  A. 
Meade,  Hmton,  W.  Va.;  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kremer, 
Hartisburg,  Pa.;  H.  A.  Seade,  Mahomet,  111.;  Miss 
Emma  C.  Cram,  Wilton,  N.  H.;  Dr.  O.  L.  Telling, 
Independence,  Col.;  D.  G.  Harris,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Comments:  "Very  ingenious" — C.  R.  O.;  "Most 
remarkable  and  brilliant  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  Queen;  a  superb  production  "- H.  W.  B.; 
"Did  not  find  this  difficult;  nevertheless,  one  can 
not  but  admire  its  classic  style,  ingenious  con- 
struction, and  general  excellence  " — F.  H.  J.;  "The 
chief  merit  is  in  the  key  ;  the  rest  is  very  easy  "— 
W.  W  ;  "The  R  x  P  (Q  5)  variation  is  not  easy" — 
M.  B. :  "Fine  illustration  of  position  gained  bv  the 
sacrifice  of  important  pieces"  J.  G.  L.;  "Not  so 
very  subtle"— W.  R.  C;  A  work  of  considerable 
merit" — A  K.;  "Position  skilfullv  arranged,  but 
solution  not  difficult "— G.  I)  ;  "Very  tantalizing; 
defense  very  clever  '*— D.  S.  G.;  "Easy,  but  ele- 
gant "— W.  B.  M. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  our  solvers  call  this  an  "easv  "  problem, 
others  tried  all  sorts  of  key-moves,  "and  several 
persons  assure  us  that  it  is  not  possible  for  White 


BENT   FREE   AND  PREPAID. 

To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
permanently.  The  Vernai  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N  V.,  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine  FREE  and  PRK.PAID  to  any  reader  of  LlTBHARV 
Digest.  It  is  a  specific  for  all  kidney,  bladder  and  pros- 
tate troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures. 

LIBRARIES 

We  supply  Public,  1  rirate,  School,  College,  and  club 
Librariei  with  all  current  Books  promptly  and  cheaply. 
It  1-  ,,111  specialty .  We  deal  In  nothing;  tnt  books  our 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  all  the  publishers'  new,  note- 
worthy, and  popular  book«  mailed  on  application. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 

5  and  7  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 


Christmas  Number  of 

EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE 

Now  Ready  Ng  10  cents 

A  splendid  issue — the  best  yet — and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons : 

With  the  December  Number,  Everybody's  Magazine  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  Great  Wana- 
maker  Book  business.  Already  popular,  a  new  career  of  growth,  in  character  and  circulation,  will 
begin  at  the  change.  The  highest  editorial  and  literary  ability,  superior  paper,  good  printing,  artistic 
illustration,  will  be  so  strongly  united  as  to  make  Everybody's  Magazine  the  first  popular  periodi- 
cal in  the  country.  It  spirit  will  be  patriotic  and  strongly  American.  Its  tone  will  be  strong  and 
elevated.  Its  style  will  be  bright  and  breezy.  Then  we  shall  make  Everybody's  Magazine  espe- 
cially the  monthly  for  the  home. 

The  Christmas  number  has  a  beautiful  cover  in  gold  and  green,  and  contains  the  following  : 


A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  Century — 

(Many  illustrations  by  Granville  Smith  and  others,  of 
cities  and  methods  of  living  in  1S00  and  ioooj. 

The  Moonshiner's  Serenade — 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Illustrated  by  B.  Ostertag. 

The  Fisherman  Who  Caught  a  Bear- 
By  Charles  Major,  author  of ' '  When  Knighthood  was 
in  Flower."     Illustrated  by  Mark  Baker-Baker. 

Ten  Months  in  the  Monitor- 
By  Capt.  Louis  N.  Stodder.     With  unique  decorative 
pictures  by  I.  W.  Taber. 

A  Christmas  Ghost— 

By   Mary    E.    Wilkins.     With    pictures    by   Gustave 
Verbeek. 

Between  Two  Fires — 

By  Carl  Hovey.    A  True  Story  of  American  Heroism. 
Illustrated  with  portraits  and  decorative  headpiece. 


Alone  in  the  Arctic  Wilderness — 

By  A.  J.  Stone.  Illustrated  from  photographs  by  the 
author. 

Joscelyn  Cheshire — 

A  Revolutionary  Romance  of  the  Carolinas.  With 
pictures  by  Harry  C.  Edwards.  By  Sara  Beaumont 
Kennedy. 

A  Marriage  by  Proxy — 

By  Abraham  Cahan.  Illustrated  from  life  by  Egbert 
N.  Clark. 

A  Green  Christmas — 

By  Edwin  Asa  Dix,  author  of  "  Deacon  Bradbury." 

How  a  Famous  Actor  Got  a  Start — 

By  William  H  Crane.  With  two  portraits  in  the 
character  of  David  Harum. 

The  Month's  Best  Selling  Books— 

To  increase  the  paid  subscriptions  to  One  Hundred  Thousand,  a  very  special  list  of  premium  offers 
has  been  made  out.     It  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon  request.     Price,  %\  a  year.     10  cents  a  copy. 

JOHN    WANAMAKER. 

Publishing  Department  of  Book  Store,  NEW  YORK. 


"The    best    work    of    its    kind    extent"— GEN.     LEW     WALLACE. 

T5he  INTERNATIONAL 
Cyclopedia  ®.  Year  Books 


P"0R  all  classes  of  readers,  and  for  office  and  school  use 
■  this  is  a  practical  convenient  up-to-date  reference  work. 
It  treats  satisfactorily  every  subject  whose  importance  entitles 
it  to  a  place  there,  gives  information  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  year,  and  embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  facts  are  easily  accessible,  concise,  yet  comprehensive, 
well  arranged,  accurate,  unprejudiced,  international,  and  up- 
to-date.  The  hunting  has  been  done,  and  here  is  the  wheat 
winnowed  from  the  chaff.  It  is  just  the  work  required  by  the 
student,  the  professional  man,  the  busy  merchant,  the  public 
speaker,  the  schoolboy  or  girl.  It  has  been  officially  adopted 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia. 

"Wefind  the  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA  invaluable  as  a  constant  and  daily 
reference."— ('HAS.  I!.  Skl.WKII,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction ,  Albany,  N.Y . 

IT  IS  A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.    17  ROYAL  VOLVMES. 

The  whole  set  delivered  at  once  on  small  monthly 
payments.       Write   for   terms   and   sample    pages. 

DODD,  MEAD  ®  CO.,  Publishers,   NEW   YORK-CHICAGO. 


COVERS 

THE  FIELD 

Biography 
Geography 
Natural  History 
Astronomy 
Electricity 
Chemistry 
Medical  Science 
Politics,  History 
Music,  Art 
Botany 
Geology 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
Religion 
Races,  Nations 
Economics 
Law,  Sports 
etc.,  etc. 


100 


VISITING 
CARDS 


i> 


35c 


nam.-  . i M 1 1  address,  latest  stvii.    Order  filled  (Jaj  received. 
Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice  the  price.    Bpeoial  Induce- 
ment* t"   Afrenle.    Booklel  "«'\ltl»  STYLE"  FREE  I 
IE.  J.  SCHUSTER   PTft  m  Eld,  CO.,   OKI'l.  10,  ST.  LOUIS,  NO. 


FREE! 


WHOLESALE 


Edition  forl'.Mi-i'.mi 


BOOK 
CATALOG 


Now  mm< I  j  Orate 6  cents  INmt iigr  to  Mull.  410  pagest 
6  by  it  Inchon,  advertising  l.vooo  ltook«.  lilbleni 
Periodical!)*  *•!»■.*  ete-i  »>t  Wholesale  Prices.  All 
books  carried  In  Btooki  Best  catalog  ever  printed  and 
M-ni  I  ree  of  charge. 
illl    Clink  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  200.8  "  abat.li  \  s*>.  ,  Chicago. 


Headers  of  Thk  Litbrary  Digest  are-  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Purity  Books 

Seventy-Fifth  Thousand. 


svi.v  \N("S  STALL,  D.D. 

These  books  have  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
Br.  Clark,  John  Willis  Baer.  Amos  R.  Wells.  Dr. 
Joseph  Cook.  Hev.  Charles  M  Sheldon,  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  Dr.  Cnyler,  Edward  15ok,  Frances  E.  Wil- 
larcl.Lady  HenrySomersct.and  lmndredsofothers. 

Books  to  Men. 

By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D. 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 

Books  to  Women. 
By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen.  M.  D. 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 

Price,  #1.00  per  copy,  post  free.    For 
sale  everywhere.     Send  for  circulars. 
Canvassers  wanted  everywhere.    Good  canvass- 
ers are  making  from  J?.i  to  S?-0  a  day. 

Vir   Publishing    Company, 

KS1G    R.  E.  Trust  Bids:..  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

"A  work  of  contemporaneous  historical 
value,  personal  interest,  picturesque  charac- 
ter and  literary  merit." 

It  contains  Anecdotes,  Tales,  and  choice  Biographical 
Bits  Respecting  the  Great  Platform  Orators,  Preachers, 

Lectin ers,  Humor- 
ists ,  Explorers, 
War  Correspon- 
dents ,  Authors  and 
Actors  of  the  time. 


It  is  a  handsome 
Octavo  volume  ,  ;  ; . 
X  8  .  ins.,  of  620 
pages,  with  nearly 
loo  half-tone  por- 
trait illustrations. 
Beautifully  bound 
in  English  silk 
cloth,  with  gold 
stamp  on  side,  gilt 
top.  Price,  $3.50. 
Sent  postpaid  free, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

If  you  are   not  sure  you  want  it,  write  for   full  de- 
scriptive cireiilnr. 
Q.  W.  DILLlMGHAn  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


A  CENTS    WANTED.    LIBERAL  TERMS. 
SUCCESS  ASSURED-hpeeimenpagesrKLL. 

I  §  1  a  ^%  «»J    Jk    Ikl  T\     Advice  tor  the  ma,. 


AND  WIFE 


ried  and  marriage- 
able.—Some  topics 
treated:  The  Repro- 
ductive Organs; 
Children  Yes  or  No? 
The  Limitation  of  Offspring;  The  Predetermination 
of  Bex.— Written  l>>  11  Christian  physician,  Dr.  L,.  a. 
Sperry.— Pure,  chaste,  delicate,  scientific. 

"There  is  nothini;  In  it  for  the  morbid  or  the 
curious,  only  for  those  who  are  seeking  good,  whole- 
mine  advice  for  the  lovingly  successful  conduct  of 
themselves  in   the  sucredest  of  human  relations."— 

TDK  IHTERIOK. 

tamo,  cloth,  $1.00.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

FLEMING    H.    REVELL    COMPANY,  Publishers 
63  Washington  St., Chicago;  or.l.W  Fifth  Ave.,New  York 


Bnlll  TPV  PAPTTR,  illnst'd,  20  pages, 
rllUL  I  11 1  25  cents  per  year.  4  mouths" 
trial  lOceuts.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practn.  id 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  ilono  in  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultrj 

~  ' :, ri.Y. 


What  is  Worth  WWl 


As  Applied 

To 
Book  BuyiNG. 


Private  Library   Builders,  and  Reading   Clubs  to 
with  a  Hook  House  that  sells  books  cheaper  than 


IS  IT  NOT  WORTH  WHILE  iftftfiSSST 

any  other  Book  Establishment? 

/^s     IT   A/rtT    WCtQTH  W/HIF  F  ^"r  everv  ^°°k  Lover  and  Book  Buver  to  become  a  member  of  a  Book 

IO    11     iy\J  I      vv\jl\lll  vvillL^c   Buyers'  Association,  that  was  organized  for  the   distinct  purpose    of 

saving  its  members  money,  and  that  can  buy  more  different   hooks  at  publishers'  lock  bottom  prices  than  any  other 

Book  Store  in  the  United  States  ? 

/o    if    \i/it    U/rtDTH  VUH1I  C  to  belong  to  an  Association  that  can  supply  vou  and  save  vou  money 

IZS    1  1     1\U1      WUttin  WHILE  on  aU  ciasses  oi  books,  and  that  will  make  your 


BOOK  MONEY 


go  farther  than  if  sent  go  any  other  establishment  in  the  country? 

10  ftp  N(~IT  WCiRTH  WHII  F  to  ^e  sure  t',at  -°"  are  senc"i'g  your  money  to  an  entirely  trustworthy 
**^  IV\J  I      WKJIKIII      vrllll^C  an(j   responsible    house— one    that  is   known  everywhere  lor   its  juM, 

honorable  and  courteous  treatment  of  its  members,  and  whose  standing  in  the  commercial  world  is  of  the  highest  ? 

/^  IT  NUT  W/CIQTH  Vf/HII  F  to ',ave  VOMr  name  on  the  Membership  Roll  of  The  Union  Library 
U  11  iy\J  1  VV  \J1\1 1 1  YVI1IUE  Association  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  members  in  every  Stafe 
and  city  in  the  Union,  and  in  almost  every  prominent  country  on  the  glohe — an  Association  composed  of  Judges, 
Lawyers,  Bishops,  Ministers,  Professors,  Teachers,  Physicians,  P,ankers,  Manufacturers,  Business  Men,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Consuls,  Missionaries,  Officers  and  Men  of  the  Army  and  Navy — in  short,  composed  of  Book  Lovers  and 
Book  Buyers  in  every  walk  of  life  ? 


I*s    IT   rVCiT    WCIQTH     W/HIt  F  to  ta'ce  advantage  of  our  present  liberal  offer  made  for  a  limited  tir 
#0    //     ly\J  t      VVKJ1\1I1      r    1111-,C  to    jnirocliice    the    Association    more    fullv  into    every   section    ol    1 


egular  Price. 

Membership  1  - 1 

Both  For 

Si   50 

$3  00 

$1 .50 

i.5o 

300 

1  50 

1.50 

3  00 

'  50 

•SO 

300 

1  so 

1  50 

300 

1.50 

1.50 

3  00 

1.50 

150 

3  00 

1.50 

150 

300 

1  50 

lAb- 


3.00 


25 


1  me 
ly  into  every  section  ol  the 
country?  Our  offer  Limited  to  January  1,  1901  is  a  MEMBERSHIP  FREE  to  those  who  will  order  from  us  any- 
one of  the  folloyving  standard  and  well-known  books.  They  are  in  all  cases  the  regular  copyright  editions,  and  are 
published  by  such  leading  publishers  as  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  The  Macmillan  Company,  Harper  &  Brothers,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  ct  Company,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.     (Crawford,     izmo,  cloth      III.)    . 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.    (Thompson.     12 mo,  cloth.     III.) 

Eben  Holden.     (Bacheller.     i2mo,  cloth. 

Redemption  of  David  Carson.      (joss.  i2mo  ) 

Eleanor.     (/Irs.  Ward.     i2mo,  cloth.)       .... 

The  Reign  of  Law.     (Allen.     i2mo,  cloth.     Iil  ) 

The  Master  Christian.     iCorelli.     12 mo,  cloth.) 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.     (Hary  Johnston.     i2mo, cloth.     III.) 

Hints  for  Home  Reading-,   Book  Buyer's  Guide,  and  Book  Record. 

bott's.     121T-.0,  cloth.)  ......  1.25 

(This  latter  work  is  divided  as  follows  '■  Part  I.  A  Series  ef  Papers  on  the  Choice  of  Books.  Plans  of 
Reading,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Hami  ton  Wright  Mabie ,  Edward  Everett  Hate ,  a?id  other  well-known 
writers.  Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Lyman  Abbott.  Part  II.  A  Book  Buyer's  Guide  to  3,000  of  the  bat 
books  for  a  Home,  School,  or  Village  Library,  with  publishers'  pi  ice  of  each  attached.  Part  III.  A  Book  Record 
in  which  may  be  recorded  the  data  and  comment  of  one' s  favor ite  books.) 

The  above  books  in  all  cases  to  be  sent  postage  or  expressage  paid  by  the  Association.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  how  liberal  is  our  proposition  -  you  simply  purchase  one  of  the  above-named  works  at  retail  price  and  obtain  a 
membership,  when  you  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  any  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  other  books  at  wholesale  price. 
By  wholesale  we  mean  at  discounts  averaging  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  book,  the  publisher,  and  the 
conditions  of  purchase. 

CATALOGUES 

The  Association  has  prepared  a  catalogue  of  3,000  of  the  best  books  in  the  English  language,  cnosen  ,rom 
the  A.  L.  A.  Model  Library  1a  library  selected  by  over  seventy-five  of  the  leading  Librarians  and  Specialists  in  this 
country ),  from  the  Warner  Library,  and  by  Book  Experts  from  other  authoritative  sources,  making  a  choice  list 
from  which  to  select  a  Library.  The  retail  price  of  each  volume  is  given  and  a  WHOLESALE  DISCOUNT  SHEET 
accompanies  each  catalogue. 

The  Association  some  years  ago  inaugurated  a  series  of  SPECIAL  SALES,  and  issues  several  Special  Sale 
Catalogues  every  year,  which  are  sent  free  to  members.  Special  sale  List  No,  22  has  recently  been  issued,  and. 
contains  hundreds  of  standard  books  from  many  of  the  best  publishers  at  discounts  ranging  all  the  way  up  to  80  per 
cent.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  how  important  it  is  that  you  should  become  a  member  immediately  in  order 
that  you  mav  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  Special  Sale.  Those  who  take  PERIODICALS  will  be  interested  in 
our  WHOLESALE  PERIODICAL  LIST,  just  issued  for  iqoi,  which  contains  all  the  leading  magazines,  en.  Our 
Holiday  Catalogue,  containing  the  leading  books  of  all  publishers,  suitable  for  Holiday  purposes,  is  now  ready  and, 
with  the  other  Catalogues  above  named,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  those  who  apply  for  membership  Im- 
mediately. 

The  Association  also  does  an  immense  business  in  STATIONERY,  and  furnishes  all  kinds  of  writing  papers, 
wedding  invitations  and  other  engraved  yvork  at  wholesale  rates,  our  prices  in  many  cases  being  only  about  one- 
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quarter  where  the  Russian  troops  are  posted.  In  the  Russian 
quarter,  according  to  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News,  there  is  solitude  ;  hardly  a  shop  is  open,  and  no 
young  woman  appears  on  the  street,  for  "a  strong  reason  and  an 
obvious  one."  Scarcely  less  terror  prevails  in  the  German  quar- 
ter, while  in  the  English  and  American  districts  the  Chinese 
move  about  confidently,  and  more  business  is  done.  It  is  only 
in  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  however,  that  the  city 
is  restored  to  its  old  bustling  activity,  for  the  Japanese  not  only 
have  a  love  of  fair  play,  but  they  know  and  respect  the  Chinese 
manners  and  customs,  and  are  bringing  Chinese  criminals  before 
Chinese  magistrates  and  having  them  punished  according  to 
Chinese  law.  In  the  North,  along  the  Amur  River,  the  stillness 
that  prevails  in  the  Russian  quarter  in  Peking  seems  to  be  du- 


Allied  Powers  :  "We  demand  an  indemnity." 

John  Chinaman  :  "Allee  lightee.  Me  givey  you  quitclaim  deed  on  what 
you  swipey."  — The  St.  Paul  Pioneer,  Press. 

plicated.  A  Belgian,  who  has  been  traveling  to  Peking  via  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  says,  in  part,  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Globe  : 

"The  scenes  I  have  witnessed  during  the  three  days  since  the 
steamer  left  Blagovetchensk  are  horrible  beyond  the  powers  of 
description.  It  is  the  closing  tableau  of  a  fearful  human  trag- 
edy. Two  thousand  were  deliberately  drowned  at  Moraxo ; 
2,000  at  Rabe,  and  8,ooo  around  Blagovetchensk,  a  total  of  12,- 
000  corpses  encumbering  the  river,  among  which  were  thousands 
of  women  and  children.  Navigation  was  all  but  impassable. 
Last  week  a  boat  had  to  plow  her  way  through  a  tangled  mass 
of  corpses,  lashed  together  by  their  long  hair. 

"  From  Blagovetchensk  10  Aigun,  forty-five  kilometers,  numer- 
ous villages  studded  the  bank,  with  a  thriving,  industrious  popu- 
lation of  over  100,000.  That  f  Aigun  was  20,000.  No  one  will 
ever  know  the  number  of  those  who  perished  by  shot,  sword,  and 
stream.  Not  a  village  is  left.  The  silence  of  death  was  around 
us,  the  smoking  ruins  of  Aigun  on  the  right  with  broken-down, 
crumbling  w :11s  and  shattered    roofless  houses." 

This  description  tallies  closely  with  that  of  Prof.  George  Fred- 
erick Wright,  of  Oberlin  College,  editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
who  has  recently  been  traveling  through  the  Amur  rejrion,  and 
who  relates  his  experiences  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Considerable  criticism  is  heard,  too,  of  the  list  of  demands 
presented  to  China.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  for  example, 
thinks  that  "the  cold-blooded  demand  for  the  execution  of  the 


highest  officials  in  China  was  about  as  ridiculous  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness as  could  well  have  been  imagined,"  and  several  other  papers 
are  wondering  how  the  Empress-D  wager  will  go  at  it  to  decapi- 
tate General  Tung  Fu  Siang,  who  has  the  entire  Chinese  army 
at  his  back,  or  Prince  Tuan,  the  leader  of  the  Boxers.  China  is 
said  to  be  too  poor  to  pay  an  indemnity,  and  the  reported  de- 
mand for  $600,000,000  is  considered  preposterous.  The  Balti- 
more American  observes  that  "if  no  indemnity  can  be  paid,  the 
only  alternative  is  to  take  it  out  in  territory,  and  this  will  be 
certain  to  precipitate  a  general  war,  the  horrors  of  which  can  not 
be  imagined, "  and  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says  that 
since  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  empire  are  only  about  $75,000,- 
000,  and  it  would  therefore  take  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  eight  years  to  pay  the  indemnity,  the  impossibility 
of  the  demand  is  evident.  The  Chicago  Times-Herald,  indeed, 
sums  up  its  opinion  of  the  aggressions  of  foreign  powers  on 
China  and  the  Chinese  by  declaring  that  "if  it  ever  comes  to  a 
well-defined  national  issue  involving  the  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try, between  Boxers  and  land  robbers  the  weight  of  American 
sentiment  should  be  with  the  Boxers." 

Not  all  the  American  newspapers,  however,  take  the  view  of 
those  quoted  above.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  for  example, 
thinks  that  "probably  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
Chinese  people  in  general  would  be  to  have  a  good-sized  indem- 
nity debt  saddled  upon  the  country,  if  it  would  lead  to  placing 
the  finances  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  foreign  administra- 
tors,"  for  "a  debt  of  this  kind,  under  foreign  administration, 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  bond  for  China's  good  behavior,  and 
would  tend  to  hasten  the  modernization  and  civilization  of  the 
country. " 

The  Denver  Republican  urges  that  the  punishment  of  the 
Chinese  princes  and  officials  "should  be  considered  paramount, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Christians  who  are  now  living  in 
China  and  whose  lives  will  be  in  danger  if  the  bloodthirsty 
leaders  of  the  recent  revolt  escape  scot  free."  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  takes  the  extreme  view  that  "for  the  sake  of 
Western  civilization  it  is  better  that  the  integrity  of  China  should 
not  be  preserved.  An  awakening  among  the  Chinese  like  that 
which  has  occurred  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  among 
the  Japanese  would  make  the  empire,  with  its  vast  undeveloped 
natural  resources,  a  menace  to  the  industries  of  the  Western 
world,  while  the  adoption  by  it  of  the  modern  arts  of  war  would 
endanger  the  security  of  the  Occidental  nations.  Its  division, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  help  the  Chinese  themselves  while  keep- 
ing them  in  a  state  of  subordination  to  Western  interests  and 
civilization. 

Here  are  the  demands  that  the  foreign  ministers  in  Peking 
have  agreed  to  present  to  the  Chinese  Government  as  stated  by 
Count  von  Biilow  in  the  German  Reichstag  lait  week : 

"China  shall  erect  a  monument  to  Baron  von  Ketteler  on  the  site  where 
he  was  murdered  and  send  an  imperial  prince  to  G.rmany  t  convey  an 
apology. 

"She  shall  inflict  the  death  penalty  upon  eleven  princes  and  officials 
already  named,  and  suspend  provincial  examinations  for  five  years  where 
the  outrages  occurred. 

"In  future  all  officials  failing  to  prevent  anti-foreign  outrages  within  their 
jurisdiction  shall  be  dismissed  and  punished. 

"Indemnity  shall  be  paid  to  states,  corporations,  and  individuals.  The 
Tsung-li-Yamen  shall  be  abolished,  and  its  functions  vested  in  a  foreign  min- 
ister. Rational  intercourse  shall  be  permitted  with  the  emperor  as  in  civ- 
ilized countries. 

"The  forts  at  Taku  and  the  other  forts  on  the  coast  of  Chihli  shall  be 
razed,  and  the  importation  of  arms  and  war  material  prohibited, 

"Permanent  legation  guards  Shall  be  maintained,  and  also  guards  of  com- 
munication between  Peking  and  the  sea. 

"Imperial  proclamation  shall  be  posted  for  two  years  throughout  the  em- 
pire suppressing  Boxers. 

"Indemnity  is  to  include  compensation  for  Chinese  who  suffer  through 
being  employed  by  foreigners,  but  not  compensation  for  native  Christians. 

"China  shall  erect  expiatory  monuments  in  every  foreign  and  interna- 
tional burial-ground  where  graves  have  been  profaned. 

"The  Chinese  Government  shall  undertake  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for 
such  changes  in  existing  treaties  regarding  trade  and  navigation  as  the 
foreign  governments  deem  advisable  and  with  reference  to  other  matter* 
having  in  view  the  facilitation  of  commercial  relations." 
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THE    CASE    OF    PROFESSOR    ROSS,    OF 
STANFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

NEW  interest  is  given  to  the  question  of  freedom  of  speech 
in  American  colleges  and  of  the  influence  of  large  gifts  of 
money  upon  the  policy  of  a  university  receiving  them  (as  discussed 
in  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder's  article  in  these  pages,  November  10) , 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  chair  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  in  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  The 
incident  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  trouble  some  time  ago 
between  Professor  Bemis  and  the  Chicago  University,  Professor 
Commons  and  the  Syracuse  University,  and  President  Andrews 
and  Brown  University.  Dr.  Ross,  who  has  held  important  pro- 
fessorships in  Indiana  University  and  Cornell,  claims  that  he 
has  been  virtually  dismissed  by  Mrs.  Stanford  because  he  ex- 
pressed in  public  addresses  his  opposition  to  the  importation  of 
Asiatic  labor  and  favored  municipal  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties. Mrs.  Stanford's  disapproval  of  the  first  of  these  doctrines, 
it  is  alleged  by  the  San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.),  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  considered  the  professor's  speech  "a  personal  reflec- 
tion on  Senator  Stanford's  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  while 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  being  built."  It  is  further 
stated  in  the  press  that  Mrs.  Stanford  is  herself  a  large  employer 
of  coolie  labor,  as  well  as  a  stockholder  in  street-railway  com- 
panies and  other  corporations  which  are  known  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  municipal  ownership.  According  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  (Ind.),  Mrs.  Stanford's  dislike  to  Professor  Ross 
dates  back  to  1896.     Says  this  paper: 

"Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  is  a  Democrat.  Like  many  of  us,  four 
years  since  he  believed  that  the  welfare  of  society  demanded  an 
increase  of  money,  which  could  come,  so  far  as  he  saw,  only  from 
the  increased  use  of  silver.  He  now  recognizes  that  that  increase 
has  come  in  other  ways,  and  no  longer  advocates  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  if,  in  fact,  he  ever  did,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  But 
in  those  days  he  was  known  as  a  '  free-silver  man, '  and  he 
deemed  it  his  duty,  when  invited,  to  state  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  at  that  time,  precisely  as  he  would  have  stated  them  at 
any  other  time.     It  also  happened  that  he  was  a  personal  friend 

of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  un- 
questionably voted  for 
him  in  1896.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  not 
his  judgment  as  an 
economist,  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  masses,  or 
his  personal  regard  for 
the  Democratic  candi- 
date ever  drew  from 
him  in  any  public  ad- 
dress a  single  expres- 
sion which  was  parti- 
zan  in  its  character. 
.  .  .  We  can  well  rec- 
ognize that  it  was  not 
this  or  that  particular 
utterance  which  caused 
the  dismissal  of  Dr. 
Ross,  but  the  whole 
trend  and  influence  of 
a  generous  mind  seek- 
ing the  upbuilding  of 
all  men  rather  than  the 
upbuilding  of  a  few 
men  ;  and  the  univer- 
sity where  such  instructors  are  dismissed  when  found  out  is  a 
university  to  let  die,  and  the  quicker  the  better.  " 

President  Jordan  is  plainly  embarrassed  by  the  situation  cre- 
ated, and  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  Professor  Ross  both  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  man.  He  states,  in  an  interview  published  in 
the  San  Francisco  Call,  that  he  believes  Mrs.  Stanford  (who  is 
now  traveling  in  France)  made  a  mistake  in  insisting  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  Professor  Ross,  and  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
make  her  reconsider  her  decision  ;  but  without  effect.     At  the 
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PROF.  EDWARD  A.  ROSS. 


same  time  he  adds:  "I  know  that  Mrs.  Stanford's  decision  was 
reached  only  after  long  and  earnest  consideration,  and  that  its 
motive  was  the  welfare  of  the  university,  and  that  alone."  Pres- 
ident Jordan  has  notified  Professor  Ross  that  his  connection  with 
the  university  must  cease  at  once,  and  both  faculty  and  students 
are  reported  to  be  much 
aroused  over  the  inci- 
dent. Prof.  Martin  A. 
Aldrich,  Professor 
Ross's  assistant  in  the 
department  of  econom- 
ics, has  already  ten- 
dered his  resignation 
in  protest  against  the 
university's  action,  and 
Prof.  George  E.  How- 
ard, of  the  department 
of  history,  delivered  an 
impassioned  address  to 
his  class  on  behalf  of 
his  colleague.  "I  do 
not  worship  Saint  Mar- 
ket Street,"  he  conclud- 
ed, "I  do  not  reverence 
holy  Standard  Oil,  nor 
do  I  doff  my  cap  to  the 
Celestial  Six  Compa- 
nies." 

Indignation  is  expressed  over  Professor  Ross's  case  by  conser- 
vative and  radical  papers  alike.  The  Washington  Times 
(Dem.)  scathingly  remarks  that  Mrs.  Stanford  "selects  a  presi- 
dent and  faculty  as  she  would  a  butler  with  a  staff  of  footmen, 
cooks  and  scullions,"  and  that  she  seems  to  think  "her  person- 
ally conducted  university  is  something  which  her  academic  me- 
nials ought  to  conduct  to  please  her."  "If  once  it  becomes  an 
established  state  of  things, "  adds  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.) , 
"that  in  a  great  seat  of  learning  any  professor  may  be  at  any 
time  turned  out,  if  his  teachings  happen  to  cross  the  self-interest 
or  the  whims  or  the  conceit  of  a  millionaire  boss,  male  or  female, 
on  whose  favor  the  material  support  of  the  institution  depends, 
there  can  be  no  known  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
muzzle."  The  San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.)  argues  along  the  same 
lines.  "When  it  is  known  that  science  in  a  university,"  it  says, 
"is  under  bonds  to  prejudice  or  dogmatism,  the  usefulness  of 
that  university  is  at  an  end  and  its  further  existence  is  without 
reason.  .  .  .  In  all  the  wide  fellowship  of  learning  every  citizen 
of  the  republic  of  letters  will  grieve  to  know  that  a  university 
which  has  promised  as  much  as  Stanford,  and  has  so  far  re- 
deemed its  promise  so  grandly,  has  suddenly  been  averted  from 
its  purpose,  and  appears  ready  to  close  its  eyes  to  the  daylight 
of  science  and  say,  '  It  is  night.'"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indi- 
anapolis Journal  (Rep.)  contends  that  Mrs.  Stanford's  course 
was  justifiable.     It  says  : 

"No  subordinate  or  salaried  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  position 
to  teach  or  promulgate  views  disapproved  by  his  superior  or  em- 
ployer. The  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  who  believed  in  protec- 
tion would  not  tolerate  an  editor  who  advocated  free  trade.  Dr. 
Ross  may  preach  or  teach  his  peculiar  views  as  much  as  he 
pleases  from  a  platform  or  chair  of  his  own,  but  he  had  no  right 
to  use  his  position  in  Stanford  University  to  teach  views  offen- 
sive to  the  person  who  controls  the  largest  part  of  the  endow- 
ment. Dr.  Jordan's  statement  that  Mrs.  Stanford's  sole  motive 
was  the  welfare  of  the  university  doubtless  means  that  she 
thought  Professor  Ross's  teachings  would  injure  its  prestige  and 
patronage,  and  therefore  she  thought  it  best  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  trustees  or  managers  of  a  university  would  not  think  of  em- 
ploying a  professor  in  the  first  instance  whose  views  on  some 
important  question  they  did  not  approve,  and  it  would  seem  they 
should  have  an  equal  right  to  get  rid  of  one  who,  after  his  em- 
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ployment,  developed  views  which  they  regarded  as  mischievous 
or  wrong." 

In  view  of  the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  wealthy 
donors  to  dictate  the  thought  of  university  professors,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  a  plan  reported  in  the  newspapers  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "college  where  the  new  social  ideals  shall  be 
welcomed."  Among  those  interested  in  the  movement  are 
Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo ;  N.  O.  Nelson,  the  founder  of  the  coop- 
erative village  of  Leclaire,  near  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Rand, 
who  endowed  the  chair  formerly  filled  by  Professor  Herron  in 
Iowa  College  ;  Professor  Bemis  ;  and  Professor  Will,  of  Kansas. 
The  Arena  (New  York)  expresses  the  hope  that  this  college  may 
materialize,  and  declares:  "We  believe  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  womeu  in  the  republic  to-day  who 
would  eagerly  embrace  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  a  college  where,  in  addition  to  the  curriculum  found  in 
other  representative  educational  institutions,  there  should  be 
present  that  moral  enthusiasm  and  conscience  force  which  have 
ever  proved  the  most  potent  factors  in  elevating  the  race  and 
calling  out  all  that  is  finest  and  best  in  human  nature." 


Why  not  have  concerted  action  by  women  next  winter  in  every 
Southern  State  to  secure  suffrage  by  legislative  action  for  edu- 
cated, responsible  women?  Educated  woman  suffrage  would 
solve  both  the  race  question  and  that  of  illiteracy,  and  no  other 
satisfactory  solution  of  these  vexed  questions  is  possible." 


THE  WOMAN   VOTE. 

SPECIAL  interest  attaches  to  the  election  results  in  the  four 
States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  from  the 
fact  that  in  these  States  the  women  are  entitled  to  vote.  The 
newspaper  editors  have  been  scanning  the  returns  from  these 
States  to  find  some  striking  or  picturesque  feature  due  to  wom- 
an's ballot ;  but  the  only  striking  fact  that  appears  in  the  returns 
is  the  absence  of  any  such  feature.  The  women  seem  to  have 
voted  about  as  men  would  under  similar  circumstances.  In  Wy- 
oming, for  example,  John  C.  Thompson,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress,  was  reported  early  in  the  campaign  as  saying 
that  the  woman  vote  was  "the  easiest  to  get,  the  easiest  to  keep, 
and  the  easiest  to  manipulate  of  all  elements  in  politics."  The 
candidate  denied  that  he  ever  made  the  unfortunate  remark,  but 
without  avail ;  he  was  not  only  defeated,  but  ran  800  votes  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  ticket.  His  opponent  had  the  largest  major- 
ity ever  given  a  candidate  in  the  State.  Elnora  Monroe  Bab- 
cock,  a  woman-suffrage  advocate,  writes  triumphantly  to  the 
Detroit  Jou  rnal :  "As  to  whether  Mr.  Thompson  ever  made  this 
statement  or  not  we  do  not  know  ;  but,  if  he  did,  he  is  undoubt- 
edly a  wiser  man  than  he  was  when  he  made  it."  In  Colorado 
the  woman  vote  increased  from  46,720  in  1896  to  86,943  this  year, 
"owing,  possibly,"  says  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  "to  the 
greater  interest  taken  in  the  election  because  of  the  marked  sub- 
sidence of  free-silver  sentiment,  but  more  directly,  however,  to 
their  wish  to  effect  the  defeat  of  Senator  E.  O.  Wolcott,  whose 
recent  divorce  had  provoked  the  opposition  of  the  women  of  Col- 
orado." The  St.  Louis  Globe-  Democrat  notes  that  "only  one 
woman  ran  for  office  in  Utah  and  she  was  defeated.  She  was  a 
delegate  to  the  last  Democratic  national  convention  and  seconded 
Bryan's  nomination  at  Kansas  City.  Tho  president  of  the  Utah 
Woman's  Democratic  League,  she  was  beaten  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  extent  to  which  she  ran  behind 
shows  that  many  women  voted  against  her." 

The  Woman's  Journal,  a.  woman-suffrage  weekly  published 
in  Boston,  deprecates  the  Democratic  solidity  of  the  South  and 
proposes,  as  a  remedy,  a  new  "paramount  issue."     It  says: 

"Is  is  not  time  that  some  new  issue  should  be  found  upon 
which  North  and  South  may  again  participate  in  public  debate? 
And  if  so,  what  issue  is  so  promising  as  equal  suffrage  for 
women  who  possess  such  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  as 
the  respective  state  legislatures  see  fit  to  impose?  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  persons,  suffrage  has  been  too  widely  and 
loosely  conferred  in  the  past  upon  men,  then  why  not  ask  suf- 
frage for  such  women  only  as  arc  preeminently  qualified  to  vote? 


AMERICA'S  SMALL    MERCHANT   MARINE. 

^'P'HE  American  newspapers  are  fond  of  printing  glowing  de- 
*■  scriptions  of  our  unprecedented  export  trade,  descriptions 
bristling  with  figures  to  show  that  the  United  States  is  elbowing 
the  other  nations  out  of  the  world's  markets.  In  contrast  with 
these  evidences  of  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  the  size 
of  our  merchant  marine  (as  disclosed  by  the  report  of  Eugene 
Tyler  Chamberlain,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
just  issued)  cuts  a  rather  sorry  figure.  Altho  the  past  fiscal  year 
has  been  the  most  prosperous  period  known  to  American  shipping 
for  a  considerable  time,  our  total  tonnage  is  still  374,974  tons  less 
than  in  1861.  In  that  year  our  tonnage  was  5,539,813  tons,  and 
was  larger  than  Great  Britain's  and  nearly  equaled  the  British 
empire's.  British  shipping  now  amounts  to  14,261,000  gross  tons 
— ours  amounts  to  5,164,839.  When  the  part  of  our  tonnage  that 
is  used  in  the  foreign  trade  is  examined  separately,  a  still  more 
surprising  fact  appears.  Our  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  last 
year  was  only  816,795  tons,  only  nine  cer  cent,  of  our  exports  and 
imports.  A  century  ago,  in  fact,  American  shipping  registered 
for  foreign  trade  was  669,921  tons,  while  this  tonnage  now  in  the 
thirteen  original  States  amounts  to  482,907  tons.  For  serious 
competition  with  foreign  nations  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade, 
we  are  practically  restricted  to  ninety-seven  registered  steam- 
ships of  over  1,000  tons,  aggregating  260,325  tons.  There  are 
single  foreign  steamship  corporations  that  own  greater  tonnage. 
As  regards  American  shipbuilding,  the  commissioner  shows  that 
our  entire  construction  of  ships  for  foreign  trade  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  not  much  more  than  half  of  Great  Britain's  output  of 
1,340,000  tons  during  the  single  year  1899.  The  main  reason  for 
this  state  of  affairs,  he  says,  is  that  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  in 
England  is  much  less  than  here,  and  wages  on  the  British  ships 
are  twenty-five  per  cent,  lower  than  on  the  American.  A  freight 
steamship  carrying  5,000  tons  cargo  now  costs  $275,000  in  the 
United  States,  compared  with  $214,000  in  Great  Britain. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  The  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion favors  the  shipping  subsidy  measure  that  will  be  considered 
by  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  a  measure  that  would  pay  a 
bonus  out  of  the  federal  treasury  to  ships  of  creditable  size  and 
speed,  built  in  American  shipyards,  and  would  thus,  it  is 
claimed,  encourage  American  shipbuilding.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, which  is  known  as  the  Hanna-Payne  shipping  subsidy 
bill,  is  bitterly  opposed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
press,  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  enrich  one  industry  at  .the  expense  of  the  rest,  without 
giving  any  adequate  return,  and  on  the  ground  that  it  is  so 
framed  that  most  of  the  subsidy  would  go  to  a  few  lines  that  are 
already  making  a  good  profit,  and  the  rest,  which  really  need 
encouragement,  would  get  nothing  at  all.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Cotntnerce,  for  example,  says:  "Our  fundamental  objec- 
tion to  the  subsidy  bill  is  that  it  proposes  to  defray  the  loss,  real 
or  alleged,  of  operating  American  vessels  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
taxation,  without  guaranteeing  the  country  that  it  will  have  any 
greater  or  better  shipping  facilities  than  it  now  lias,  but  that 
American  will  be  substituted  for  foreign  vessels  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000,000  per  annum."  On  the  other  side,  the  New  York  Sun 
says  :  "  No  nation  with  a  large  extent  of  sea-coast  and  dependent 
for  a  large  part  of  its  commerce  upon  transportation  on  the  seas 
has  complete  independence  until  it  carries  or  is  able  to  carry  its 
own  goods.  The  United  States  have  complete  political  inde- 
pendence, but  they  have  not  yet  achieved  complete  commercial 
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independence.  Any  measure  that  will  hasten  that  desirable  day 
of  freedom  should  be  welcomed.  The  matter  of  cost,  that  is,  the 
mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  involved  in  the  bill  to  secure 
this  freedom,  should  be  the  last  element  to  be  considered." 


THE    PROGRAM    FOR   CONGRESS. 

SOME  of  the  problems  that  made  the  last  session  of  Congress 
notable,  and  that  were  left  unfinished  for  various  reasons, 
promise  to  make  the  coming  session,  which  is  to  begin  next  Mon- 
day, equally  interesting.  Congress  has  not  yet  decided,  for  ex- 
ample, what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Philippines,  and  probably 
will  not  decide  until  the  Supreme  Court  passes  on  the  question 
whether  the  Constitution  "follows  the  flag"  in  the  cases  that 
will  come  before  it  December  17.  Several  other  matters  promise 
to  become  storm-centers.  One  of  these  is  the  shipping  subsidy 
bill,  discussed  in  another  article  in  this  department ;  another  is 
the  Nicaragua  canal  bill  and  treat)',  which  will  revive  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  United  States  should  control  the  canal 
in  peace  and  war,  or  make  it  neutral  and  open  to  all  nations  on 
equal  terms  ;  another  is  the  army  bill,  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
regular  force  ;  another  is  the  readjustment  of  the  revenue,  which 
may  be  brought  about  by  a  reduction  of  the  war  taxes  ;  another 
is  a  Congressional  reapportionment  to  fit  the  new  census,  and 
the  possible  reduction  in  representation  from  certain  Southern 
States  on  account  of  negro  disfranchisement ;  another  is  the 
proposed  Pacific  cable  ;  and  still  another  is  a  river  and  harbor 
appropriation  bill. 

One  finds  the  Republican  New  York  Sun  and  Chicago  Eve- 
ning Post  agreeing  with  the  Democratic  Kansas  City  Times  that 
the  United  States  should  control  the  Nicaragua  canal  in  peace 
and  war.  The  latter  paper  hopes  "that  the  detestable  fiasco 
called  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  will  be  wiped  off  the  record  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  reached,"  and  The  Sun  declares  that  "if  the 
present  Secretary  of  State's  continuance  in  office  is  conditional 
upon  the  Administration's  adherence  to  the  policy  expressed  in 
his  proposed  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  country  would  rather 
lose  Mr.  Hay's  services  than  forego  full  control  of  the  American 
canal  between  the  oceans."  The  New  York  Mail  and  E.xpress 
(Rep.),  on  the  other  side,  says  that  "all  history  and  experience 
and  all  competent  authority  are  in  favor  of  an  international 
guaranty  of  neutrality,  similar  to  that  established  over  the  Suez 
canal,"  and  it  believes  that  such  a  policy  "is  in  the  interest  of 
the  undisturbed  control  of  the  waterway  by  the  United  States  as 
well  as  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  world." 

The  topic  of  Congressional  reapportionment  has  not  produced 
any  real  division  of  opinion  in  the  press.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  basis  of  representation  will  be  increased  to  200,000  inhabi- 
tants or  more,  so  as  to  keep  the  size  of  the  House  about  the  same 
as  at  present.  If  this  is  done,  the  States  which  have  increased 
more  rapidly  in  population  than  the  country  at  large  will,  of 
course,  gain  in  representation,  while  those  which  have  increased 
more  slowly  will  lose.  The  suggestion  that  the  representation 
of  the  Southern  States  that  have  so  restricted  the  franchise  as  t<> 
"jar  most  of  the  negroes  from  the  polls  he  cut  down  to  correspond 
to  the  reduced  vote  does  not  seem  to  be  meeting  with  much  favor 
in  the  press  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  President  McKinley 
is  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  idea.  The  Nashville  American 
(Dem.)  says:  "The  best  element  in  the  North  are  against  it. 
They  understand  the  value  of  one  country,  its  commercial  value 
as  well  as  its  political  value,  and  they  are  tiring  of  the  politi- 
cians who  are  trying  to  disturb  this  harmonious  condition." 

"One  of  the  most  important  duties  with  which  Congress  will 
be  confronted,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  "will 
be  to  provide  an  army  on  a  permanent  basis.  "At  the  present 
time  the  army  consists  of  about  100,000  men,  65,000  of  which  are 


regulars  and  35.000  volunteers.  Under  the  existing  law  this- 
army  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  27,000  basis  on  July  1,  1901, 
which  was  the  figure  for  the  regular  army  just  before  the  addi- 
tion to  its  strength  was  made  in  1898."  Obviously  this  would  be 
too  small  a  force  if  we  intend  to  hold  the  Philippines,  as  even  the 
opposition  press  do  not  deny,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Congress  will  provide  for  a  large  increase  in  the  regular 
army.  The  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  says  :  "  It  is  evident  that 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  providing  Mr.  Root  with  proper  and 
ample  food  for  the  bullets  and  bolos  of  our  amiable  Tagal  sub- 
jects." 

The  same  paper  predicts  that  this  session  of  Congress,  with 
its  many  bills  involving  enormous  expenditures,  will  see  a  lib- 
eral use  of  money  in  connection  with  legislation.     It  says : 

"Champagne,  burgundy,   terrapin,   birds,   lobsters,  and  those 
delicate  green  salad  leaves  that  grow  so  opulently  in  the  Burea 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  will   be  plentier  in  this  Capital  dur- 
ing the  next  session  than  ever  before.     Opportunities  for  impe- 
cunious young  members,  whose  votes  are  desired,  to  win  larg 
sums  at  cards,  with  nothing  to  go  in  on  but  the  traditional  pep 
permint  lozenge,  are  to  be  too  numerous  to  mention.     Represen- 
tatives with  conscientious  scruples  about  gambling  will  be  ac- 
commodated at  any  one  of  several  stock  tickers,  and  ultra  good, 
pure,  and  pious  Senators,  who  are  not  to  be  had  in  either  way 
will  be  presented  with  handsome  copies  of  the  Bible,  between  the 
leaves  of  which  they  will  be  apt  to  find  most  comforting  and  use- 
ful paper  bookmarks." 


THE   COLORADO   LYNCHING. 

THE  burning  at  the  stake,  in  Limon,  Colo.,  of  a  negro 
boy,  sixteen  years  old,  by  the  name  of  Porter,  who  con- 
fessed to  the  murder  of  an  eleven-year-old  girl,  Louise  Frost, 
brings  once  more  into  prominence  the  tendency  of  men  in  North- 
ern as  well  as  Southern  States  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  when  crimes  of  a  particularly  atrocious  nature  are  com- 
mitted by  negroes.  The  deliberation  with  which  preparations 
were  made  by  the  citizens  of  Limon  to  lynch  their  victim  upon 
his  arrival  from  the  Denver  jail,  the  orderliness  maintained  by 
them  during  the  operation,  the  active  participation  of  the  mur- 
dered girl's  father,  and  the  passive  acquiescence  charged  upon 
state  and  local  authorities  were  features  in  this  case  very  similar 
to  those  in  so  many  cases  elsewhere. 

While  the  Colorado  papers  are  denounced  both  within  and 
without  the  State  for  the  lurid  way  in  which  they  reported  the 
whole  incident,  and  are  even  charged  in  some  cases  with  being 
directly  responsible  for  the  tragedy,  yet  reference  to  their  edito- 
rial columns  shows  that  they  counseled  submission  to  the  law 
and  to  the  police  authorities.  "  The  law  may  be  defective, "  says 
the  Denver  Times,  "but,  such  as  it  is,  it  was  made  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  should  be  obeyed  till  repealed."  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News  (Denver)  condemns  the  lynching  as  "a  barbarity  which 
the  participants  will  regret,"  but  thinks  that  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  in  Colorado  is  largely  responsible  for  it. 
The  Denver  Reptiblican  takes  the  same  view.     It  says: 

"The  knowledge  that  the  worst  penalty  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  this  precocious  miscreant  by  the  courts  would  be  a  term  of 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  with  a  strong  probability  that 
he  would  be  pardoned  out  within  a  decade  by  some  future  gover- 
nor at  the  instigation  of  such  silly  sentimentalists  as  procured 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  made  it  useless  to  appeal  to 
the  people  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 

"That  the  means  employed  by  the  men  of  Limon  last  evening 
in  carrying  out  their  fixed  purpose  were  needlessly  brutal  and 
infamous,  goes  without  saying.  They  might  have  hanged  the 
criminal  in  an  orderly  way,  and  while  all  good  people  would  de- 
plore the  resort  to  lynch  law,  most  would  feel  that  justice  had 
only  been  meted  out  to  him,  even  if  in  an  irregular  way. 

"The  savagery  involved  in  the  burning  of  the  youth  at  the 
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NEW    YORK    CITY     ADMINISTRATION     IN     CARTOON. 


stake,  and  the  accompanying  scenes  and  incidents,  almost  passes 
belief  and  makes  one  question  the  efficacy  of  our  civilization. " 

The  comment  of  the  Southern  press  on  the  Colorado  lynching 
is  of  a  characteristic  nature.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  believes 
that  such  an  occurrence  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
North  in  that  it  will  make  possible  a  more  rational  view  of  the 
negro  problem  in  the  South.  There  has  been  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Northern  critics,  says  this  paper,  "to  magnify  every 
occurrence  in  the  Southern  section,  without  thought  of  the  sur- 
roundings, "  and  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  Southern 
people  are '"of  the  same  lineage  and  religious  training,  equally 
alive  to  every  demand  of  enlightened  Christian  duty,  and  that, 
as  a  consequence,  they  did  the  very  best  they  could  with  a  diffi- 
cult situation."     The  Nashville  Banner  (Dem.)  declares: 

"It  is  about  time  that  mishaps  which  befall  negroes  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  should  cease  to  arouse  sectional  discus- 
sion. Race  antipathy  is  as  old  as  humanity  probably  ;  as  old  as 
history,  at  any  rate,  and  when  its  manifestations  as  between  the 
negro  and  the  white  man  take  on  a  peculiarly  diabolical  form 
there  is  no  reasor  to  berate  the  South  and  attribute  all  crimes 
against  the  black  man  to  a  sentiment  originating  in  this  section. 
.  .  .  The  same  kind  of  crimes  committed  by  a  negro,  a  China- 
man, or  one  of  an  inferior  race  anywhere  in  America  would  very 
likely  have  been  followed  by  unusual  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  white  population.  This  resentment  might  not  take  on  so 
violent  a  form  in  the  staid  communities  of  the  East,  but  the  dif- 
ference would  be  otic  of  degree  only  and  such  as  the  restraints 
of  thickly  populated  communities  impos^." 

Some  of  the  comment  from  the  country  at  large  is  very  scath- 
ing. In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Press  the  outrage  was 
"the  most  horrible  and  unjustifiable  that  ever  shamed  a  North- 
ern State,"  and  this  paper  condemns  in  particular  the  inactivity 
of  Governor  Thomas  and  the  public  officials.  "Colorado  civili- 
zation is  not  so  much  ahead  of  the  '  Boxer  '  kind,  after  all,"  says 
the  Brooklyn  Standard- 1  Tnion.    The  Kansas  City  Journal  adds  : 

" Those  who  attempt  to  justify  such  a  crime  base  their  argu- 
ments on  the  broad  ground  of  human  justice.  Will  that  stand? 
Theoretically,  humanity  has  no  color.  If  Porter  had  been  white 
and  Louise  Frost  black,  would  the  white  people  of  Lincoln 
county  have  permitted  a  band  of  negroes  to  organize  a  burning 
party,  publish  the  plans  to  the  world,  invite  the  press  and  tele- 
graph operators  to  accompany  them  and  put  their  victim  to 
death   by   slow   fire?     Would  Governor  Thomas  have  permitted 


the  execution  under  these  circumstances?     No!     Such  a  thing 
could  not  be  in  Colorado  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union." 

In  answer  to  the  excuse  made  by  the  Colorado  lynchers  that 
the  absence  of  capital  punishment  justified  their  act,  the  Balti- 
more Herald  replies  that  lynchings  have  by  no  means  been  con- 
fined to  those  States  which  do  not  provide  the  death  penalty. 
"On  the  contrary,  "it  says,  "there  has  been  far  more  mob  vio- 
lence in  the  commonwealths  where  hangings  are  legally  provided 
for."  The  Washington  Times  takes  the  same  view,  declaring 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  existence  or  otherwise  of  the  death  pen- 
alty "has  a  deterrent  or  any  effect  upon  such  affairs." 


IS   COMMERCIAL   INTEGRITY    INCREASING? 

AVERY  optimistic  view  of  business  morality  is  that  taken 
by  Mr.  I.  W.  Morton,  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis,  who  discusses  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  merchant  of  over  thirty  years'  standing.  While  ad- 
mitting that  some  of  the  older  forms  of  commercial  dishonesty, 
such  as  the  bribing  of  buyers  and  of  government  officials,  as  well 
as  a  tendency  to  shirk  the  burden  of  taxation,  still  prevail,  Mr. 
Morton  yet  contends  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  modern  busi- 
ness world  necessarily  corrupting  to  morality,  and  that  the  stand- 
ard of  commercial  ethics  is  higher  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Writing  in  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  he  says: 

"  It  is  a  common  belief  among  those  who  have  not  investigated 
the  subject  that,  as  business  has  become  more  aggressive  and 
profits  greatly  lessened,  proprietors  have  to  a  great  degree  ig- 
nored the  golden  rule — '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you, '  and  equalized  a  seven  per  cent,  of  loss  in  profits  by 
great  reductions  in  salaries,  and  by  demanding  the  performance 
of  more  work  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  This  belief  is  erro- 
neous, for  we  are  to-day,  with  some  few  exceptions  of  minor  im- 
portance, paying  substantially  the  same  salaries  for  the  same 
services  that  we  did  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago,  while  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  is  two  or  three  times  greater,  and 
the  hours  for  work  are  less 

"In  former  years,  when  the  average  house  did  a  small  business 
and  when  competition  was  not  as  great  as  it  is  now,  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  deceit  and  disreputable  methods  to  be  to  some 
extent  temporarily  successful.  There  were  few  trade  papers  ,u|V" 
ing  quotations,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  purchaser 
to  keep  thoroughly  posted,  which  made  impositions,  in  the  way 
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of  excessive  prices  for  goods,  possible.  As  a  natural  consequence 
there  was  irregularity,  and  customers  of  the  same  class  could  be 
charged  different  prices  and  those  prices  kept  track  of.  The 
very  large  profits  obtained  were  an  invitation  for  deceit  in  de- 
fending them.  The  retail  stores  pursued  the  same  practise: 
they  charged  what  they  could  get,  and  the  favored  clerk  was  the 
one  who  could,  by  the  smoothness  of  his  tongue,  get  the  most 
exorbitant  prices.  These  conditions  have  all  changed  and  can 
never  prevail  again.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  largest 
concerns  and  the  ones  most  favorably  situated  and  best  organized 
are  content  to  make  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
net  on  sales,  and  from  five  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  their 
capital." 

In  no  class,  continues  Mr.  Morton,  has  the  change  for  the  bet- 
ter been  more  marked  than  among  the  commercial  travelers  and 
salesmen.  Formerly  "  firms  expected  them  to  be  more  or  less 
convivial  with  the  customers  ;  they  were  given  great  license  in 
their  expense  accounts;  they  were  not  measured  by  their  di- 
rect results,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  were  more  or  less  dis- 
reputable."  Now  "they  are  an  honorable,  intelligent,  dignified 
set  of  men."  Buyers,  too,  must  be  men  of  the  highest  integrity 
nowadays.  "No  buyer,"  declares  Mr.  Morton,  "can  be  success- 
ful for  any  length  of  time  and  in  any  way  resort  to  deceit  or  mis- 
statements. There  are  few  departments  in  a  house  wherein 
there  exists  such  absolute  necessity  for  straightforward  deal- 
ings."    He  adds  : 

"I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  mercantile  training 
engenders  mercenary  motives,  that  it  makes  the  general  aim  in 
life  of  a  business  man  mere  money-getting.  My  experience 
among  business  men  with  whom  I  associate  is  a  positive  and 
absolute  refutation  of  this  statement 

"If  a  business  of  any  magnitude  is  worth  conducting,  it  is 
worth  perpetuating,  and  it  can  not  be  perpetuated  except  by  the 
selection  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  men  obtainable  to  take 
charge  of  the  important  departments  in  it.  These  men,  who  are 
expecting  at  some  future  time  to  occupy  still  more  important  po- 
sitions, understand  full  well  that  they  must  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  house,  and  if  the  policy  of  the  house  is  honorable  they 
must  rigidly  adhere  to  it.  The  young  men  who  are  employed 
from  time  to  time  are  acute  of  observation  and  are  not  slow  to 
recognize  this,  and  they  naturally  emulate  the  example  of  those 
who  are  over  them 

"  From  what  I  have  said  it  may  be  inferred  that  business  men 
are  honest  because  it  pays  to  be  honest.  Well,  it  does  pay  to  be 
honest  and  we  can  not  gainsay  the  fact.  Yet  a  business  man,  if 
he  is  built  on  the  right  plan,  sees  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  and 


recognizes  those  higher  laws  which  he  may  not  profess  to  define 
but  nevertheless  firmly  believes  in.  His  environment  and  train- 
ing do  not  blunt  but  on  the  contrary  keenly  sharpen  his  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  and  he  must  transact  his  business  in 
accordance  with  it,  in  order  to  maintain  his  self-respect.  He  is 
impelled  to  deal  correctly  and  to  be  honest,  solely  because  it  is 
right  to  do  so.  which  from  my  point  of  view  is  the  highest  motive 
that  can  actuate  a  man." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

TlIF.  annual  reform  wave  has  begun  in  New  York.—  The  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

AGUINALDO'S  opinion  of  recent  events  in  this  country  would  make  inl 
esting  reading.  —  The  Baltimore  Herald. 

One  impressive  reflection  that  must  come  to  the  Chinese  possessors  of 
the  Great  Wall  is  that  they  are  up  against  it.—  7'he  Philadelphia  limes. 

All  the  authorities  agree  that  crime  increases  with  cold  weather.     Ko 
coal  dealer,  however,  should  take  this  as  personal.—  The  Chicago  Record. 


THE   COAL   WRING. 


-  The  Detroit  Tribune. 


Thk  long  ton  of  2,250  pounds  is  obsolete.  A  ton  containing  2,000  pounds 
is  now  considered  long,  especially  in  the  fall  of  the  year. —  The  Detroit  Jour- 
nal. 

Mark  Hanna  has  not  forgotten  Iowa  and  Kansas,  even  if  the  election  is 
over,  as  is  proved  by  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  corn. —  The  Chicag* 
Record. 

The  best  evidence  that  a  man  is  a  good  Democrat  is  to  discover  him 
pushing  another  man  down  the  street  in  ajwheelbarrow  behind  a  brass 
band.—  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

"What  we  want  to  do,"  said  the  worried  man,  "is  to  take  money  out  of 
politics."  "Well,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "I  have  done  my  best  in 
that  direction.  I  have  taken  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollarsout  of  it 
up  to  the  present  time." — The  Washington  Star. 


AlK.  BRYAN  :  "1  will  fight  the  Republican  Party  as  long  as  I  can." 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 


NO  CHANGES  IN    llli    CABINET. 

—  The  Kansas  City  Times. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS  BALZAC  GREATER  THAN  SHAKESPEARE? 

WHILE  many  literary  reputations  of  the  first  magnitude 
appear  to  have  been  slowly  declining  during  the  past 
two  decades,  the  reputation  of  Balzac  appears  as  steadily  to  have 
gained,  both  in  popular  acceptation  and  in  the  esteem  of  the 
critics.  It  has  even  been  said  of  late  by  some  devotees  of  the 
Balzacian,  cult  that  "a greater  than  Shakespeare  is  here."  Even 
in  the  staid  pages  of  the  Chicago  Dial  (November  16)  a  writer 
suggests  this  thought ;  and  tho  he  admits,  after  a  comparison  of 
the  two  writers  not  always  advantageous  to  the  English  drama- 
tist, that  "Shakespeare  is  the  greater  genius, "  yet  he  adds  that 
because  Shakespeare  is  a  playwright  and  his  mise  en  scene  ar- 
chaic, "we  read  him  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  but  Balzac  out  of 
delight."  The  argument  of  the  writer  (Mr.  Hiram  M.  Stanley) 
is  as  follows : 

"  If  we  would  compare  the  greatest  of  dramatists  with  the 
greatest  of  novelists,  we  might  well  set  over  against  each  other 
such  masterpieces  as  '  King  Lear'  and  '  Old  Goriot. '  Which  of 
these  tragedies  of  base  filial  ingratitude  affects  us  the  more  pow- 
erfully? Neither  Lear  nor  Goriot  are  heroic  figures.  Lear  is 
full  of  a  teasing  petulance,  is  fidl  of  complaints  and  curses 
against  his  ungrateful  daughters,  and  insists  so  selfishly  and 
importunately  upon  his  paternal  rights  to  verbal  and  actual  grat- 
itude that  our  sympathy  is  chilled.  He  frets  and  fumes  too  much 
to  be  a  convincing  hero.  As  against  this,  the  uncomplaining 
devotion  and  ceaseless  sacrifice  of  Goriot  are  perfect.  Lear  be- 
stows merely  his  kingdom,  and  clamors  for  gratitude;  Goriot 
bestows  everything,  to  life  itself,  and  utters  no  bitter,  reproach- 
ing word.  Yet  Goriot  is  so  petty  and  weak  and  narrow  and  sor- 
did that  the  heroic  vanishes,  and  we  see  merely  a  display  of  stu- 
pid instinct.  Neither  Lear  nor  Goriot  evinces  real  magnanimity  ; 
both  are  ignoble.  And  Lear,  as  an  unreasonable,  querulous 
dotard,  leads  us  to  somewhat  excuse  his  daughters.  Indeed, 
Lear  himself  in  his  sanest  moment  practically  acknowledges  that 
their  conduct  is  not  groundless,  when  he  says  that  he  is  'more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.'  His  daughters  show  considera- 
tion, and  even  more,  when  Regan  says : 

For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower. 

The  sentiment  is  echoed  by  Goneril.     But  Goriot,  ever  patient 

and  humble,  gives  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  the  immeasurable 

heartlessness  of  his  frivolous  daughters.      If,  then,  the  object  of 

tragedy  is  to  awaken   pity  in   the  beholder,  Goriot  is  the  more 

convincing  figure  of  the  two,  is  much  the  finer  and  completer 

creation. 

"We  might  go  on  to  point  out  that  Eugenie  Grandet  is  in 
some  ways  superior  to  Juliet,  and  Nanon  to  Juliet's  nurse,  and 
certainly  Grandet  is  superior  to  Shylock.  As  an  analyst  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  Balzac  is  incomparable  ;  he  knows  them  to  the  fin- 
ger-tips, for  he  is  one  of  them.  In  depicting  the  passion  for  pelf, 
he  far  outdistances  Shakespeare  and  all  competitors.  Further, 
a  quality  which  adds  much  to  our  enjoyment  of  Balzac's  works 
is  the  sympathy  for  his  creations  which  we  imbibe  from  Balzac 
himself.  That  is,  in  Balzac  we  find  a  fascinating  lyric  tone 
quite  lacking  to  the  serene  and  cold  dramatic  objectivity  of 
Shakespeare.  With  what  a  rare  gusto  Balzac  enters  into  the 
life  of  his  'Comedie  Ilumaine  '  !  With  what  a  vital  intensity  he 
feels  for  the  living  and  breathing  people  of  his  real  world  !  He 
enlists  our  sympathy  not  only  by  the  general  tone  of  his  narra- 
tive, but  by  definite  appeals;  as  when  he  says  of  Nanon:  'At 
twenty-two  years  of  age  the  poor  girl  had  been  unable  to  find  a 
situation,  so  repulsive  was  her  face  to  almost  everyone.'  But 
Shakespeare  never  makts  such  an  impression  upon  our  feelings  ; 
we  can  not  conceive  that  he  laughed  or  wept  with  his  creations. 

"Another  advantage  that  Balzac  has  over  Shakespeare  is  that 
he  belongs  not  to  the  age  of  spectators,  but  of  readers.  'I  he  de- 
mands of  stagecraft  and  of  a  vulgar  audience  so  hamper  Shake- 
speare in  the  full  and  free  development  of  characterization  that 
we  think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  scope 
and  freedom  of  the  novel.  As  appealing  to  the  spectator  and  the 
hearer,  rather  than  to  the  reader,  Shakespeare  uses  broad  and 
striking    effects,    almost    neglecting    the    half-tones.      Since    the 


novelist's  art  is  greater  and  more  significant  than  the  drama- 
tist's, we  can  never  cease  regretting  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
a  novelist  from  whom  also  we  could  have  had  a  'Comedie  Hu- 
maine,'  which  might  be  dramatized  with  surpassing  force.  For 
the  future,  certainly,  the  drama  tends  to  base  itself  in  the  higher 
art  of  the  novel. 

"But  if  we  regret  that  Shakespeare  was  a  play-writer,  we  re- 
gret still  more  that  he  followed  the  fashion  of  his  time  and  gave 
his  characters  the  medieval  setting  of  courts  and  kings.  Old 
Goriot  is  vastly  nearer  to  us  than  King  Lear  ;  that  Lear  can  not 
have  a  retainer  more  or  less  is  a  tnotij  of  as  little  interest  to  us 
as  the  lack  of  proper  funeral  rites  is  in  the  Greek  drama.  The 
triumph  of  Shakespeare  is  that,  despite  the  setting  of  lords  and 
underlings,  the  vitality  of  a  common  humanity  still  touches  the 
modern  mind.  But  Balzac  is  absolutely  modern  and  democratic  ; 
we  breathe  not  the  atmosphere  of  courts  but  of  shops  ;  we  see 
and  recognize  a  life  which  pulsates  in  myriad  forms  around  us. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  and  rightly,  that  Shakespeare,  altho  a 
playwright  depicting  an  outgrown  type  of  society,  is  infinitely 
above  Balzac  in  universality  and  grasp.  The  characters  of 
Shakespeare  have  a  wholeness  of  creation,  are  many-sided, 
many-motived  real  men  and  women  ;  while  Balzac's  characters 
are  too  often  puppets  pulled  by  a  single  string.  Shakespeare 
gives  us  the  condensed  perfect  essence  of  reality — the  ideal  of 
realism  and  the  realism  of  the  ideal.  Moreover,  Shakespeare 
achieves  reality  in  a  single  stroke  ;  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet is  as  real  in  one  page  as  Nanon  in  fifty — tho  we  must  grant 
that  Balzac  does  not  offend  us  with  the  Zolaistic  coarseness  of 
Shakespeare.  Balzac  gives  us  Leonardesque  portraits,  drawn, 
framed,  and  embellished  with  infinite  and  loving  care;  while 
Shakespeare  presents  rough  Rembrantesque  etchings  which  tell 
the  whole  story  in  a  few  powerful  lines.  And  we  need  not  en- 
large upon  the  obvious  fact  that  Shakespeare  has  in  the  highest 
degree  those  very  important  elements  in  which  Balzac  is  entirely 
lacking — namely,  humor  and  poetry." 


LITERARY   GENIUS   IN   SPANISH    AMERICA. 

THE  important  part  which  the  Latin  races  have  played  in 
the  development  of  the  Western  continent  is  not  always 
estimated  at  its  full  historical  value.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
just  as  there  was  a  vast  and  beautiful  cathedral  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  almost  a  hundred  years  before  the  first  small  meeting- 
house was  built  in  Puritan  New  England,  so  also  a  printing- 
press  was  established  in  that  city  a  century  before  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  was  brought  out  in  Boston  in  1640 ;  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hispaniola  was  founded  in  Santo  Domingo  a  century 
before  Harvard  College  was  established  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  In  The  Globe  (New  York,  November)  Mary  Elizabeth 
Springer  points  out  some  of  these  facts,  and  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  literary  life  of  Spanish  America.     She  says  : 

"The  first  book  published  in  Spanish  America  was  Juan  de 
Zumarraga's  'Breve  y  Compendiosa  Doctrina  Cristiana. '  The 
first  book  ever  written  in  Spanish  America  was  Ercilla's  'Ar- 
aucana, '  which  was  brought  out  in  1569  in  Madrid.  This  work 
consisted  of  thirty-seven  cantos,  which  he  composed  in  Chile, 
during  his  campaign  against  the  Indians,  or  '  Araucanos, '  with 
the  Spanish  army.  The  poet's  career  was  ruined  by  a  quarrel 
with  his  superior  officer.  Tried  by  a  court-martial,  Ercilla  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  exile 
from  Spain. 

"The  first  native-born  Chilian  poet  of  whom  there  is  any  rec- 
ord is  Pedro  de  Ofia,  a  lyric  poet.  Altho  his  genius  is  unques- 
tioned, critics  say  that  he  put  a  curb  on  his  Pegasus  so  that  it 
should  not  soar  above  courtly  limitations,  for  Chile  was  under 
Spanish  rule  at  that  period 

"Peru  was  also  a  center  of  intellectual  culture  at  an  early  age, 
and  has  furnished  a  greater  number  of  writers  than  any  other 
country  in  Spanish  America." 

The  chief  reason  why  Latin  America  has  not  furnished  a  still 
larger  number  of  writers  is,  says  Miss  Springer,  because  of  the 
constantly  recurring  revolutions,  which  disturb  the  tranquillity 
which  is  most  favorable  to  literary  development.     In  spite,  how 
ever,  of  the  political  game  of  ninepins  which  is  so  fascinating  an 
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amusement  of  the  South  American  mind,  almost  ever)'  one  of  the 
multifarious  capitals  of  the  Southern  continent  is  a  center  of  lit- 
erary life,  and  poetry  especially  flourishes — partly  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  vast  winding  rivers,  impenetra- 
ble forests,  and  lofty  mountain  ranges,  partly  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  Spanish  language  lends  itself  to  poetical  expression. 
One  of  the  most  charming  and  widely  read  classics  of  Latin 
America — the  "Maria"  of  Jorge  Isaacs,  often  compared  to  the 
"Paul  and  Virginia"  of  Bernardiu  de  Saint-Pierre— was  pro- 
duced in  one  of  these  little  inland  capitals,  and  is  an  exquisite 
prose  poem  of  the  pastoral  and  tenderly  beautiful  domestic  life 
led  in  one  of  the  large  Colombian  haciendas,  in  sight  of  the 
great  Andes,  and  many  scores  of  leagues  from  any  town. 


"I- 


THE   LAST   OF   STEPHEN    CRANE. 

THE  collection  of  stories  about  the  Spanish-American  war 
upon  which  Mr.  Crane  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  has  lately  appeared  in  book  form  under  the  title  "Wounds 
in  the  Rain."  The  St.  fames' s  Gazette  (London, September  27) 
thinks  that  in  a  few  of  the  stories  he  rises  almost,  tho  not  quite,  to 
the  level  of  his  masterpiece, "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage. "  It  says  : 

"The  stories  are  shorter,  there  is  not  the  same  irresistible  se- 
quence of  things,  nor  the  pauseless,  violent  sweep  of  thought  and 
deed  which  made  'The  Red  Badge  '  wonderful.  Yet,  just  as  in 
that  book,  there  are  some  sentences  which  only  Mr.  Crane  would, 
or  perhaps  could,  have  written.  Take  this  from 'The  Clan  of 
No-Name.'  Eight  men  fire  a  volley  at  a  Spanish  blockhouse  : 
'Then  they  laughed  and  yelled  insulting  language,  for  they 
knew  that,  as  far  as  the  Spaniards  were  concerned,  the  surprise 
was  as  much  as  having  a  diamond  bracelet  turn  to  soap. '  In 
some  other  of  his  books,  Mr.  Crane  wrote  once  of  a  soldier's 
knees 'turning  to  bread. '  Take  another  instance  :  '  On  the  way 
he  passed  many  things:  bleeding  men  carried  by  comrades; 
others  making  their  way  grimly,  with  encrimsoned  arms;  then 
the  little  settlement  of  the  hospital  squad  ;  men  on  the  ground 
everywhere,  many  in  the  path  ;  one  young  captain  dying,  with 
great  gasps,  his  body  pale  blue  and  glistening,  like  the  inside 
of  a  rabbit's  skin.' 

"That  is  a  trick,  or  call  it  a  habit,  of  Mr.  Crane  ;  a  few  com- 
monplace sentences,  with  perhaps  a  word  like  'encrimsoned' 
gleaming  in  them  ;  more  commonplace  words,  dull  and  short ; 
and  then  the  horror  of  some  homely  comparison  which  does  its 
work  cleanly  and  quickly,  yet  leaves  the  wound  of  a  queer 
weapon  behind  it.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crane 
writes  of  what  he  saw,  not  what  he  imagined,  there  is  less  of  this 
kind  of  work  in  '  Wounds  in  the  Rain  '  than  in  the  '  Red  Badge 
of  Courage. '  But  there  is  the  same  humor,  the  same  power  of 
making  the  behavior  of  his  fighting  soldiers  subjective  doings  of 
his  own,  and  the  same  picturesque  language  and  pithy  slang  as 
Mr.  Crane  set  down  in  so  masterly  a  fashion  in  his  first  war 
story.  Here  and  there  he  hits  his  reader  too  hard.  He  wishes 
to  insist  on  the  fact  that  a  red-headed  Spanish  corpse  lay  near 
the  enemy's  trenches.  He  therefore  uses  the  words  '  red-headed  ' 
nine  times  in  thirty-three  lines.  Or  he  wishes  to  point  out  that 
promotion  in  the  army  comes  slowly:  'I  knew  the  kind.  First 
lieutenants  at  forty  years  of  age,  captains  at  fifty,  majors  at 
102,  lieutenant-colonels  at  620,  full  colonels  at  1,000,  and  briga- 
diers at  9,768,295  plus.  A  man  had  to  live  two  billion  years  to 
gain  eminent  rank  in  the  regular  army  at  that  time.' 

"But  of  Mr.  Crane's  other  manner,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  he 
is  at  his  best,  is  not  this  excellent? 

Now  Gates  had  a  singular  adventure  on  the  second  morning 
after  his  arrival  at  Atlanta  to  take  his  post  as  a  major  in  the 
307th. 

He  was  in  his  tent,  writing,  when  suddenly  the  flap  was  flung 
away  and  a  tall  young  private  stepped  inside. 

"Well,  Maje,"  said  the  newcomer,  genially,  "how  goes  it?" 

The  major's  head  flashed  up.  but  he  spoke  without  heat. 

"Come  to  attention  and  salute." 

"Huh  !  "  said  the  private. 

"Come  to  attention  and  salute." 

The  private  looked  at  him  in  resentful  amazement,  and  then 
inquired  ; 

"Ye  ain't  mad,  are  ye?  Ain't  nothin'  to  get  huffy  about,  is 
there?" 


Come  to  attention  and  salute." 

"Well,"  drawled  the  private,  as  he  stared,  "seein'  as  ye  are 
so  darn  perticular.  I  don't  care  if  I  do — if  it'll  make  yer  meals 
set  on  yer  stomick  any  better." 

Drawing  a  long  breath  and  grinning  ironically,  he  lazily  pulled 
his  heels  together  and  saluted  with  a  flourish. 

"There,"  he  said,  with  a  return  to  his  earlier  genial  manner. 
"How's  that  suit  ye,  Maje?" 

There  was  a  silence  which  to  an  impartial  observer  would  have 
seemed  pregnant  with  dynamite  and  bloody  death.  Then  the 
major  cleared  his  throat  and  coldly  said  : 

"And  now,  what  is  your  business?" 

"Who — me?"  asked  the  private.  "Oh,  I  just  sorter  dropped 
in."  With  a  deeper  meaning  he  added:  "Soiter  dropped  in  in  a 
friendly  way.  thin  kin'  ye  was  mebbe  a  different  kind  of  a  feller 
from  what  ye  be." 

The  inference  was  clearly  marked. 

It  was  now  Gates's  turn  to  stare,  and  stare  he  unfeignedly  did. 

"Go  back  to  your  quarters,"  he  said  at  length. 

The  volunteer  became  very  angry. 

"Oh,  ye  needn't  be  so  up-in-th'-air,  need  ye?  Don't  know's 
I'm  dead  anxious  to  inflict  my  company  on  yer  since  I've  had  a 
good  look  at  ye.  There  may  be  men  in  this  here  battalion  what's 
had  just  as  much  edjewcation  as  you  have,  and  I'm  damned  if 
they  ain't  got  better  manners.  Good-mornin', ".  he  said,  with 
dignity  ;  and,  passing  out  of  the  tent,  he  flung  the  flap  back  in 
place  with  an  air  of  slamming  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  door. 

"Mr.  Crane  wrote  little  that  is,  in  its  own  way,  better  than 
that.  The  pity  is  that  of  all  kinds  of  work  which  he  did  we  shall 
see  nothing  new  again." 


TOLSTOY   AND    HIS   MUTILATORS. 

IN  an  article  contributed  to  a  French  review,  /.' Humanite 
Noutfelle,  an  American  writer,  Mr.  Ernest  Crosby,  de- 
nounces in  strong  terms  the  injustice,  as  he  holds,  done  to  Tol- 
stoy by  the  translators  who  in  different  countries  have  under- 
taken to  present  his  last  work  "  Resurrection  "  to  the  public.  The 
article  is  not  said  to  be  a  translation  from  an  English  original,  so 
we  must  suppose  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Crosby  in  French. 
The  keynote  is  struck  in  the  first  paragraph  : 

"When  I  visited  Russia  for  a  short  time  six  years  ago,  what 
made  me  most  indignant  was  the  censorship  of  books  and  news- 
papers as  practised  byr  the  Holy  Synod.  Even  in  the  London 
Times,  which  I  used  to  read  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Slavi- 
anski  Bazar,  the  principal  hotel  in  Moscow,  I  found  whole  para- 
graphs blotted  out,  blackened,  'caviarized, '  to  use  a  Russian 
expression  ;  and  never  in  my  life  was  I  more  tormented  by  curi- 
osity than  I  was  as  to  what  lay  concealed  under  these  impene- 
trable daubs  of  indelible  ink.  Truly,  there  is  something  revolt- 
ing in  this  way  of  treating  people  as  if  they  were  children.  What 
a  happiness,  I  then  thought,  to  be  born  a  Frenchman,  an  Eng- 
lishman, or  an  American  with  an  inherited  right  to  read  what 
one  pleases.  I  have  to  confess,  however,  that  in  face  of  the  re 
ception  given  to  the  last  novel  of  Count  Tolstoy  by  the  publish- 
ers of  Europe  and  America,  I  have  somewhat  changed  my  opin- 
ion as  regards  our  superiority  in  this  point.  The  spirit  of  the 
Russian  censorship  penetrates  all  countries  ;  there  are  branches 
of  the  Holy  Synod  in  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  the  world  ;  and 
this  modern  index  expurgatorius  is  not  the  work  of  govern- 
ments, but  entirely  that  of  private  individuals— publishers,  edi- 
tors, and  translators — who  in  effecting  their  monstrous  mutila- 
tions assume  that  they  are  anticipating  the  wishes  of  their 
customers.  The  result  is  that  everywhere  we  find  translations 
of  '  Resurrection  '  that  are  absolutely  distorted.  Everywhere  we 
recognize  excisions,  changes,  attenuations  of  the  thought ;  every- 
where we  discern  a  censorship  more  or  less  ungenerous  and  bru- 
tal. The  great  Russian  has  been  obliged  to  submit  to  proceed- 
ings which  might  wound  the  self-esteem  of  a  person  of  much  less 
consequence.  Objectionable  as  such  proceedings  are,  we  may 
at  least  take  advantage  of  them  to  compare  the  suppressions 
effected  by  different  translators  and  to  deduce  from  them  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  parties  responsible  for  this. 

"  We  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  '  Resurrection  '  is  less 
a  novel  than  an  indictment  before  the  tribunal  of  conscience  of 
nearly  all  the  most  vaunted  institutions  of  our  existing  civiliza- 
tion. The  author  attacks  the  army,  the  magistracy,  the  church, 
society  itself,  with  all  the  power  of  his  talent.  .  .  .  He  proves 
decisively  that  most  of  the  woes  of  humanity  proceed  from  the 
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violence  of  the  governing  powers,  from  their  penal  systems, 
their  privileges,  their  wars.  Take  away  this  purpose  from  the 
book  and  it  ceases  to  have  any  meaning.  To  submit  it,  there- 
fore, to  a  censorship  charged  with  protecting  all  that  it  condemns 
is  to  hand  it  over  to  its  worst  enemies.  In  Russia  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened.  The  Holy  Synod  only  consented  to  let 
this  philippic  against  our  civilization  appear  after  having  cut  out 
the  most  essential  portions  of  it.  .  .  .  The  censor,  for  example, 
removed  everything  that  bore  on  the  military  question,  every- 
thing that  could  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  official  class  ;  and, 
where  he  did  not  suppress  entire  pages,  he  often  allowed  himself 
to  recast  and  trim  the  text  to  his  own  liking.  It  was  only  in 
London  that  a  complete  edition  in  the  Russian  language, 
Tchertkoff's,  succeeded  in  making-  its  appearance." 

It  is  in  America,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Crosby,  and  not 
in  Western  Europe,  that  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  Russian 
censor  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade.  For  example,  Tolstoy 
had  wished  to  show  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  an  ingenuous 
and  high-minded  youth  of  three  years  spent  in  a  fashionable 
regiment.  He  therefore  tells  us  how  the  youth  in  question, 
after  such  an  apprenticeship,  had  ruthlessly  proceeded  to  seduce 
an  innocent  peasant  girl  for  whom,  before  entering  the  army,  he 
had  entertained  a  pure  affection.  The  American  publisher,  we 
are  told,  thinking  that,  in  the  interest  of  modesty,  matters  like 
these  should  be  abridged  as  much  as  possible,  makes  the  young 
student,  a  dreamer  and  a  poet  with  the  highest  ideal  of  life,  sud- 
denly act  the  part  of  a  blackguard.  Of  course  the  effect  is  to 
destroy  entirely  the  lesson  which  the  author  wished  to  teach  as 
to  the  natural  outcome  of  the  licentious  life  into  which  young 
officers  are  introduced.  Not  one  word,  moreover,  has  been  al- 
lowed in  criticism  of  war,  by  which  we  may  judge,  the  writer 
says,  of  the  progress  of  militarism  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
that  is  not  all.  Tolstoy  was  bold  enough  to  declare  that  justice 
condemns  the  individual  ownership  of  land.  As  we  pointed  out 
in  these  columns  about  a  year  ago,  that  was  too  much  for  the 
American  publicist ;  so  he  confined  himself  to  speaking  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  Russian  land  system.  In  like  manner  the  Russian 
censor,  as  Tolstoy  complains  in  the  preface  to  "What  is  Art?" 
had  made  him  condemn  in  one  of  his  writings  individual  own- 
ership of  land  as  practised  in  England,  when  in  reality  his 
remarks  had  been  of  the  most  general  character.  Mr.  Crosby 
continues  his  indictment : 

"In  Germany,  translations  of  '  Resurrection  '  abound,  and  new 
ones  are  appearing  from  day  to  day.  I  have  been  told  of  twelve 
distinct  ones,  but  I  am  acquainted  with  only  five.  Evidently 
there  is  no  question  of  copyright  in  that  country.  Take  as  an 
example  the  Janke  edition  (Berlin).  Here  also  the  translator 
has  consulted  the  prejudices  of  his  readers.  No  puritanism,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  one  word  against  priests  or  magistrates.  How 
are  we  then  to  explain  that  everything  the  author  has  said 
against  militarism  has  been  reproduced?  That  set  me  thinking 
Can  it  be  the  case  that,  in  the  very  capital  of  the  War  Lord,  the 
church  and  the  magistracy  are  more  considered  than  the  army? 
We  can  hardly  believe  it  at  first,  and  yet  on  reflection  we  see  it 
is  just  what  we  might  have  expected.  Every  traveler  who  has 
seen  the  young  German  soldiers,  tall,  beardless,  red-cheeked 
fellows,  must  know  that  it  is  against  their  will  they  are  turned 
into  warriors.  Whence,  then,  comes  German  militarism?  The 
simple  reason  is  that  authority  demands  it,  and  the  German 
worships  authority." 

Finally,  the  writer  turns  to  France,  where  a  translation  by  M. 
de  Wyzewa  has  been  published.  In  this  translation,  all  that 
reflects  on  the  army  and  on  the  military  spirit  has  been  omitted. 
The  writer  quotes  a  number  of  the  omitted  paragraphs,  and  ob- 
serves that  in  suppressing  these  M.  de  Wyzewa  shows  that  he 
fully  understands  the  French  genius.  He  knows  that  military 
glory  is  an  endemic  malady  of  the  French.  But  while  he  ex- 
cludes all  that  is  unfavorable  to  militarism,  the  French  trans- 
lator makes  no  objection  to  Tolstoy's  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Wyzewa  has  shown 
quite  a  tender  consideration  of  tiie  church,   omitting  from   his 


version  two  entire  chapters  which  deal  somewhat  severely  with 
that  institution.     Mr.  Crosby  concludes  as  follows: 

"Thus  we  see  that  while  the  subjects  of  the  Kaiser  do  not  like 
to  have  official  justice  criticized,  but  are  ready  to  hear  whatever 
may  be  said  against  militarism,  the  citizens  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, on  the  contrary,  exhibit  themselves  as  more  faithful  to  the 
army  than  to  the  magistracy.  All  a  matter  of  national  tempera- 
ment. If  the  Frenchman  loves  war,  he  does  not  love  authority. 
In  Germany  authority  makes  people  swallow  the  army ;  in 
France  authority  is  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  army.  .  .  . 
There  is  evidently  more  than  a  play  of  words  in  the  Italian  say- 
ing :  Traduttore,  traditore — translator,  traitor." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   DRAMA    IN    EUROPE. 

|\  /I  R.  CLYDE  FITCH,  the  American  playwright,  who  has 
aVJ  lately  returned  from  a  prolonged  European  trip,  gives  an 
interesting  sketch  of  dramatic  conditions  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England  during  the  past  year,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New 
York  Times.  In  Paris.  Mr.  Fitch  was  not  much  impressed  with 
the  plays  of  the  present  season.  Paris  has  been  particularly 
lifeless  of  late  in  the  drama,  he  says.  Rather  curiously  ignor- 
ing "L'Aiglon,"  in  which  Bernhardt  has  been  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  the  year,  he  writes : 

"Not  a  single  really  serious  play  has  been  attempted  there 
this  season.  Everything  is  light,  farcical,  and  ephemeral.  I 
suppose  the  Parisians  knew  what  provincial  visitors  expected  to 
find  in  the  playhouses  of  the  wicked  capital,  and  they  provided 
accordingly.  I  saw  no  exceptionally  attractive  plays  in  Berlin, 
either,  altho  Sorma  is  still  drawing  enormous  audiences  by  her 
splendid  work." 

In  regard  to  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 

he  says : 

"In  Vienna  the  drama  seems  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
glory.  The  people  are  theater-mad.  Every  house  is  jammed 
nightly  and  new  theaters  are  being  built.  The  two  state  theaters 
are,  of  course,  the  centers,  and  the  city  is  wild  over  two  new  female 
stars  that  have  recently  risen  there.  I  can  not  recall  their  names, 
but  their  work  is  superb.  Both,  I  think,  are  destined  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Duse,  whose  influence,  by  the  way,  is  most 
marked  all  over  Europe.  The  Vienna  theaters,  as  far  as  the  set- 
ting and  working  of  scenery  go,  I  think  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Some  of  the  settings  are  most  elaborate.  In  one  house, 
for  instance,  I  saw  an  extensive  garden  scene  in  which  every 
flower,  plant,  and  tree  was  real. 

"In  .St.  Petersburg,  the  regular  season  had  ended  when  I  ar- 
rived, but  I  attended  several  performances.  All  were  French 
importations  throughout,  being  nothing  but  Paris  road  com- 
panies. The  Russian  theater  in  every  respect  seems  far  inferior 
to  that  of  most  European  countries.  The  theaters  are  barnlike 
structures  with  poor  acoustic  properties,  and  little  attention 
seems  to  be  given  to  the  accessories.  This  seems  odd  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  members  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  are  in- 
veterate playgoers. 

"Of  course,  one  would  not  expect  much  in  the  Scandinavian 
cities  ;  but  with  a  dearth  of  good  actors  the  theaters  of  Stock- 
holm, Christiania,  and  Copenhagen  stage  their  attractions  with 
a  care  and  taste  not  excelled  in  Europe.  These  splendid  stage- 
scenes  with  poor  performers  are  almost  pathetic.  In  Stockholm, 
for  instance,  I  saw  a  splendidly  staged  version  of  the  ancient 
'  Magic  Flute.'  The  prima  donna  was  an  elderly  woman  with  a 
voice  and  technique  of  other  days.  She  sang  'Queen  of  the 
Night '  in  a  hard  technique  that  reminded  one  of  a  piano-organ 
that  had  lost  its  tone.  The  audience  went  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
After  the  performance  several  of  the  native  critics  said  to  me, 
exultingly  :  '  What  do  you  think  of  it?  ' 

'"  It's  the  finest  scenic  production  of  the  opera  that  I  have  ever- 
seen,'  said  I. 

'"Ah,   but   what   of   Mme.  ?'    they  insisted.     Then   they 

went  on  patriotically  to  praise  their  countrywoman  in  extrava- 
gant terms.  '  Melba  was  here  last  year, '  they  said.  'She  sang 
well,  but,  ah,  not  like  our  Mme.  

"Sweden  has  recently  turned   out  a  great   singer,   however,. 
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in    Mme.   Ackte,   now   the   leading  prima   donna   of   the   Paris 
Opera." 

As  for  England,  Mr.  Fitch  says  that  he  did  not  see  any  tran- 
scendent stage  successes : 

"About  the  most  popular  play  there  now  is  'Sweet  Nell  of 
Old  Drury, '  in  which  Julia  Neilson  is  starring  at  the  Haymar- 
ket.  She  is  getting  packed  houses.  Strangely  enough,  this  play 
was  written  many  years  ago  by  an  American,  and  was  performed 
in  this  country  many  times  by  Rhea.  Marie  Tempest  is  doing 
very  well  in  her  Nell  Gwynn  play.  English  managers  are  suffer- 
ing seriously  for  the  want  of  good  leading  women.  Competent 
women  seem  to  be  next  t  impossible  to  procure.  The  rising 
dramatist  there  now  seems  to  be  Stephen  Phillips,  a  young  poet, 
whose  work  gives  promise  of  great  things.  One  of  his  plays, 
'King  Herod,'  is  now  being  rehearsed  [it  has  since  been  acted] 
by  Tree's  company.  The  leading  woman  will  be  an  American 
actress,  Maude  Jeffries. " 


"THE    FAILURE   OF    BOOK-REVIEWING" 

AGAIN. 

THE  article  of  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of  the  Spring- 
held  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  which  we  quoted  in  The 
Literary  Digest  (June  30) ,  seems  to  have  hit  hard  and  drawn 
blood.  After  a  long  wait  (perhaps  to  collect  ammunition),  both 
The  Book  Buyer  and  The  Critic  have  lately  advanced  for  a 
counter-attack  and  given  the  "retort  courteous"  to  Mr.  Dana. 

The  Book  Buyer,  which  was  placed  by  Mr.  Dana  second  in 
the  list  of  offending  journals,  says  : 

"One  hears  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk,  first  and  last,  about  the 
irresponsibility  and  untrustworthiness  of  book-reviewers  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  not  often  that  any  such  definite  explica- 
tion is  made.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Dana  has  proved  his 
point.  Certainly  his  table  does  not  do  it.  His  table  shows  that 
in  the  four  periodicals  he  has  named  from  fifty-seven  to  seventy- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  books  reviewed  received  '  high  praise.'  Is 
this  fact  a  proof,  or  even  internal  evidence,  that  the  'high 
praise'  was  not  deserved?  Does  Mr.  Dana  believe  that  he 
knows  these  books  did  not  deserve  the  '  high  praise  '  when  he 
does  not  know  (or,  at  least,  he  does  not  tell  us)  even  the  titles  of 
these  books?  Does  he  assume  that  he  knows,  intuitively,  that 
they  did  not  deserve  praise?  And  his  table  can  have  no  value 
as  a  comparative  survey  of  the  four  periodicals'  contents,  be- 
cause the  different  periodicals  did  not  review  the  same  books,  or 
at  least  Mr.  Dana  does  not  tell  us  that  the  same  books  were  no- 
ticed. Mr.  Dana  is  trying  to  '  make  an  average  '  among  things 
which  can  not  be  averaged  any  more  than  dollars  and  bushels 
can  be  added  together." 

The  Critic,  which  was  placed  first  in  the  list,  seems  to  be  the 
most  aggrieved  at  Mr.  Dana,  and  comes  out  with  "an  open  let- 
ter" to  him.  It  denies,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  "publisher's 
organ,"  and  intimates  that  Mr.  Dana's  charge  that  it  prints  crit- 
icisms with  a  strict  eye  to  its  advertising  columns  is  not  far  from 
a  libel.  Blackmail,  while  not  deliberately  charged,  is,  they  say, 
"the  precise  purport "  of  Mr.  Dana's  words.  The  writers  (Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Gilder  and  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder)  continue: 

"The  editors  of  J  lie  Critic,  with  but  limited  review  space  at 
their  command,  may  decide,  with  a  perfectly  legitimate  editorial 
policy,  that  they  will  serve  their  readers  better  by  devoting  the 
larger  proportion  of  such  space  to  books  which  they  are  on  the 
whole  prepared  to  commend  to  the  reading  public.  They  may 
very  honestly  hold  to  the  contention  that  it  should  be  the  mis- 
sion of  a  journal  devoted  to  literature  to  build  up  rather  than  to 
destroy.  They  may  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  bad  'journalism  '  to 
utilize  a  book  simply  as  a  text  for  a 'smart  review.'  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  slashing  reviews  constitute  fairly  easy 
writing,  and  the  writing  of  them  undoubtedly  gives  satisfaction 
to  a  certain  number  of  so-called  reviewers.  It  has,  however, 
been  the  editorial  policy  of  'The  Critic  rather  to  let  an  unworthy 
book  alone  than  to  use  it  as  a  text  for  a  literary  flaying  of  its 
author,  however  cleverly  such  flaying  may  be  done.  The  fact 
that  another  journal  selected  by  you  for  comparison  may  hold 
(and  may  quite  honestly  hold)  to  a  different  view  of  its  literary 


responsibilities,  and,  with  such  different  view,  mav  consider  it 
important  to  devote  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  space  to  an- 
alyzing books  against  the  reading  of  which  its  readers  are  to  be 
warned,  does  not  constitute  any  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
the  management  of  one  of  the  two  journals  is  more  independent 
or  moie  honest  in  its  purpose,  or  that  it  is  on  the  whole  doing  a 
greater  service  to  literature  or  to  the  public  than  is  rendered  by 
the  other." 

This  letter  has  been  criticized  by  a  number  of  journals,  partly 
upon  the  ground  that  the  "undiluted  gush"  of  the  modern 
American  and  British  book  review  is  so  well  known  personally 
to  every  reader  and  so  much  a  matter  of  every-day  literary  gos- 
sip that  no  denial  of  it  will  serve  to  convince  him  against  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  eyes.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (September 
22)  thus  criticizes  the  critics  : 

"We  do  not  believe  the  case  against  the  literary  journals 
would  be  weakened  by  the  application  of  truly  scientific  tests. 
Mr.  Dana's  process  indicated  certain  significant  results,  and  gen- 
eral observation  confirms  them.  We  do  not  find  in  the 'open 
letter  '  of  the  editors  of  The  Critic  much  to  deserve  special  atten- 
tion. .  .  .  Indeed,  his  complaint  is  by  no  means  original.  Many 
thoughtful  men  have  deplored  the  lowering  of  the  standards  of 
criticism,  if  not  the  abandonment  of  all  standards.  Who  does 
not  know  that  four  fifths  of  the  so-called  literary  output  is  almost 
worthless?  And  who  does  not  know  that  praise,  even  enthusi- 
astic praise,  is  the  rule  rather  than  exception?  The  vocabulary 
of  commendation  is  sorely  abused.  '  Rare  '  books,  if  the  review- 
ers are  to  be  believed,  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  '  Epoch-ma- 
king '  books  appear  every  day.  Splendid,  superb,  excellent,  val- 
uable, and  inspired  books  are  turned  out  by  the  ton.  Who  is  not 
weary  of  this  chorus  of  extravagant  laudation  of  mediocre  people 
doing  exceedingly  commonplace  work?  Not  long  ago  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  published  a  strong  editorial  protest  against  this 
'new'  criticism  and  sighed  for  the  revival  of  the  old  kind — the 
severe,  merciless  Johnsonian  kind.  That  extreme  would  be  out 
of  harmony  with  our  cosmopolitan  and  catholic  age,  but  surely 
a  golden  mean  is  not  impossible.  The  failure  of  criticism  is  a 
fact — glaring  and  indisputable.  Demands  for 'proof  are  some- 
what ridiculous.  You  do  not  prove  that  which  stares  us  all  in 
the  face." 


WHAT  ARE   THE   BEST  NOVELS   OF   1900?— AN 
ENGLISH    VIEW. 

A  PLEBISCITE  was  recently  taken  by  the  London  Academy 
in  order  to  determine  what  are  the  twelve  most  popular 
novels  published  prior  to  October  of  this  year  in  England.  The 
following  ure  the  books  in  their  order  of  popularity  ("Eleanor," 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  was  published  too  late  to  enter  into 
the  competition)  : 

"Quisante,"  by  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins;  "Tommy  and 
Grizel."  by  J.  M.  Barrie ;  "Robert  Orange,"  by  Mrs.  Craigie ; 
"The  Isle  of  Unrest,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett;  "The  Farringdons," 
by  Miss  E.  T.  Fowler;  "The  Increasing  Purpose"  ("The  Reign 
of  Law"),  by  James  Lane  Allen;  "A  Master  of  Craft."  by  W. 
W.  Jacobs;  "Senator  North,"  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  ;  "Sons 
of  the  Morning,"  by  Eden  Phillpotts  ;  "The  Gateless  Barrier," 
by  Lucas  Malet  ;  "The  Master  Christian,"  by  Miss  Marie  Co- 
relli  :    "Sophia,"  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

The  next  twelve  most  popular  books  were  the  following: 

"The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box,"  by  Henry  Garland  ;  "Love  and 
Mr.  Lewisham, "  by  H.  G.  Wells;  "By  Order  of  the  Company  " 
("The  Descendant"),  by  Ellen  Glasgow  ;  "The  Soft  Side,"  by 
Henry  James  ;  "Voices  of  the  Night,"  by  Flora  A.  Steel  ;  "The 
Fourth  Generation,"  by  Sir  Walter  Besant ;  "The  Man  that  Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg, "  by  Mark  Twain;  "The  West  End."  by 
Percy  White;  "The  Lane  that  Has  No  Turning,"  by  Gilbert 
Parker;  "  A  Gift  from  the  Grave"  ("The  Touchstone  "),  by  Edith 
Wharton;  "The  Brass  Bottle,"  by  F.  Anstey  ;  "  Red  Pottage," 
by  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

Still  another  list  of  twelve  novels  is  submitted  by  The  Acad- 
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emy,  in  which  it  ignores  "all  the  noises  of  the  market-place,  all 
rumors  of  vast  circulations,  and  all  influences  extraneous  to  liter- 
ary .  This  list  is  designed,  says  The  Academy^  with  the 
purpose  of  correcting  "  the  wider  deviations  of  public  opinion — 
that  opinion  which,  after  much  turning,  always  approaches  a 
true  standard  at  last — and  of  calling  attention  to  fine  work  that 
may  have  gained  less  than  adequate  notice."     It  is  as  follows : 

"The  Increasing  Purpose,"  by  James  Lane  Allen:  "Tommy 
and  Grizel."  by  J.  M.  Barrie  ;  "Lord  Jim,"  by  Joseph  Conrad  ; 
"The  Courtesy  Dame  'by  R.  Murray  Gilchrist;  "The  Cardi- 
nal's Snuff-Box,"  by  Henry  Harland ;  "Robert  Orange,"  by 
John  Oliver  Ilobbes  ;  " Quisante."  by  Anthony  Hope  ;  "A  Mas- 
ter of  Craft,"  by  W.  W.  Jacobs  ;  "Sons  of  the  Morning,"  by  Eden 
Phillpotts;  "Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,"  by  H.  G.  Wells;  "A 
Gift  from  the  Grave,"  by  Edith  Wharton  ;  "The  West  End,"  by 
Percy  White. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  first  list  the  third,  sixth,  and 
eighth  books  are  by  Americans  ;  while  in  the  second  list  the  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  tenth  are  by  Americans,  and  the  ninth 
is  by  a  Canadian.  In  the  third  list,  the  first,  sixth,  and  eleventh 
books  are  from  American  authors. 


THE   TURK   AS   A    POET. 

THE  poetry  of  tlie  Ottoman  empire  has  been  little  known  to 
the  nations  of  the  West,  and  few  Giaours  would  probably 
credit  the  unspeakable  Turk  with  the  inclination  or  the  ability 
to  sing  to  the  muse  in  harmonious  numbers.  Yet  the  history  of 
Turkish  poetry  goes  back  to  an  early  period  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan era.  For  the  first  time  an  attempt  has  been  made,  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  a  British  writer,  to  give  a  critical  and  historical 
setting  to  this  literature.  The  London  Academy  (October  27) 
remarks  that  this  work,  which  is  entitled  "A  History  of  Ottoman 
Poetry,"  will  doubtless  become  the  standard  English  authority 
upon  this  subject.     It  says  : 

"  Of  the  Turkish  poets  in  this  first  volume,  but  a  few  possess 
such  force  of  genius  as  can  recommend  itself  in  English  guise. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  Sultan  Valed,  a  mystical  poet,  of  whom 
we  may  take  a  brief  specimen.  Valed  tells  a  legend,  how  God 
said  to  Moses  that  He  was  ill,  and  Moses  had  not  come  nigh 
Him.  Moses  asks  His  meaning,  and  God  replied  that  a  saint  of 
His  has  been  ill  upon  earth  : 

How  is  it  thou  never  hast  gone  to  see  him  there? 
Never  asked  his  plight,  nor  said,  "How  dost  thou  fare?" 
That  I*m  other  than  My  saint,  O  deem  not  thou  ! 
Whoso  seeth  him,  he  hath  seen  Me  likewise  ; 
Whoso  asks  for  him  hath  asked  for  Me  likewise. 
See  thou  Me  in  him,  and  him  in  Me  thou'lt  see  ; 
Ask  of  Me  from  him,  and  ask  of  him  for  Me  ! 

Valed  seems  to  us  a  purely  intellectual  poet,  but  one  whose  in- 
sight justifies  his  reputation.  For  the  highest  honors  of  poetry 
he  needs  the  addition  of  that  ardor  which  he  conspicuously  lacks. 
He  is,  so  to  speak,  a  half-Dante,  or.  rather,  a  half- Wordsworth, 
with  the  imaginative  and  emotional  sides  excised.  But  as  a 
gnomic  poet,  let  us  rate  him  not  meanly. 

"Then,  however,  comes  a  dreary  sequence.  Romance  rum- 
bling like  a  hay-wagon,  ingeniously  contorted  ghazels  and 
ruba'is,  a  hymn  on  the  Prophet's  nativity  which  is  how  differ- 
ent from  that '  Nativity '  hymn  of  Milton,  Burhan  and  Ashiq, 
Ahmedi  and  Suleyman — let  them  all  pass  by.  Let  us  come  to  a 
true  poet — Sheykhi,  author  of  the  romance,  '  Khusrev  and  Shirin. ' 
Take  the  passage  describing  Khusrev's  discovery  of  Shirin  ba- 
thing. We  have  been  fain  to  alter  some  words  and  lines  marred 
by  Mr.  Gibb's  worst  affectations  of  diction  and  awkwardnesses 
of  expression,  that  so  beautiful  a  passage  might  not  lose  more 
than  was  inevitable : 

Advancing  softly,  sudden  did  he  sight 
That  Moon  within  the  water  shining  bright 
And  what  a  Moon  !  the  world-illuming  sun 
More  splendid  were  if  'neuth  her  shade  he  won. 
From  mid  the  fount  effulgence  flasheth  forth  ; 
The  fount  laves  her.  she  laves  in  light  the  earth. 
Her  violet  locks  spread  o'er  her  roses  were, 
As  she  combed  out  her  hvacinthine  hair. 


Her  body  made  the  pond  a  treasure-cist, 

( >'er  which  her  coil'd  locks  seemed  to  twine  and  twist. 

Her  hand  had  pushed  those  writhing  snakes  away, 

As  saying  :  "  Hence  !  a  charm  here  holdeth  sway  !  " 

For,  raving  wildly  when  it  saw  her  ear, 

She'd  bound  the  water  with  her  curling  hair  ; 

As  frenzied  'twere  and  furious  of  spright. 

She  had  enchained  and  fettered  it  outright. 

So  showed  her  crystal  frame  with  spray  bestrewn, 

As  through  a  pearl-gemmed  veil  of  reed  the  moon. 

When  shone  that  Moon  before  the  Prince's  gaze 
The  Prince  became  the  sun— with  fire  ablaze. 

For  chase  or  pastime  all  his  force  was  o'er, 
He  bit  upon  his  finger,  wildered  sore. 
Unwitting  of  his  gaz.e,  the  jasmine-breast, 
(For  o'er  her  narcissedid  her  jacinth  rest. 
When  passed  the  murky  cloud  from  her  sun-face, 
That  beauty  looked,  and  saw  there  full  of  grace 
A  paradise-bird  an  eagle-wing  upon, 
A  Cypress  become  flagstaff  for  the  sun. 
That  Fount  of  Radiance  for  her  shame  and  fright 
Did  tremble  like  the  Moon  on  water  bright. 
Nor  other  help  could  find  that  Moon  most  fair 
Than  round  her  she  should  cast  her  flowing  hair. 
She  wrapped  her  in  her  loosened  hair  straightway, 
She  veiled  with  the  darksome  night  the  day. 

Even  in  its  extravagances  this  description  has  strong  affinity  to 
the  luxuriant  Elizabethan  writers.  Perhaps  it  is  this  which  in- 
cited Mr.  Gibb  to  such  horrors  as  'the  sugar-dulce  Shirin,'  and 
'  did  lave  amene. '  So  does  he  deal  with  the  zealot-poet,  Nesimi, 
who  was  flayed  alive  for  over-bold  proclamation  of  the  Sufi  mys- 
teries. And  truly  his  language  reads,  blasphemously  to  the  tin- 
initiate.  He  applies  the  language  of  the  Ottoman  Bible — the 
Koran — to  the  Beloved,  without  stint  or  measure  : 

O  censor,  cast  thy  rosary  and  praying-rug  afar  from  thee, 

And  gaze  on  yonder  curl  and  mole,  and  see  what  snare  and  grain  are  they. 

And,  again : 

Curl  and  cheek  of  thine  stand  there,  the  Lord  ascended  on  the  Throne  ; 
Thou  whose  eyebrow  is  the  Kaaba-niche,  whose  eye  the  preacher  here. 
Bare  the  Secret  of  thine  ambergris-diffusing  locks  is  laid, 
Come  is  God's  own  Spirit,  abrogate  are  cross  and  monkish  gear. 
Gabriel  hath  revealed  the  Scripture  on  the  tablet  of  thy  Form, 
Thou  whose  beauty  is  the  Word  of  God  ;  a  wondrous  thing  is  here  ! 
O  Nesimi,  since  thy  rival  is  thy  love,  to  wit,  is  God, 
One  are  wrath  and  grace,  and  one  likewise  thy  rival  and  thy  dear. 

"Such  style  is  not  unique,  for  a  Persian  poet  has  said,  'The 
lifting  of  her  eyebrow  is  my  Lord. '  Through  the  strangeness  of 
Turkish  theological  forms  one  can  feel  a  fierce  blast  of  ardor,  al- 
together poetic.  These  three — Valed,  Sheykhi,  and  Nesimi — in 
their  different  ways  bear  to  us  the  stamp  of  power,  and  give  us 
hope  that  subsequent  volumes  will  disclose  a  richer  record  than 
we  can  truthfully  say  is  exhibited  in  these  early  periods  of  dul- 
ness  or  artifice.  But  it  is  a  curious  and  novel  literature,  worth 
Mr.  Gibb's  searching  and  painstaking  history." 


NOTES. 

"Carmen  "  with  a  real  bull-fight,  is  the  latest  operatic  innovation.  It  is 
said  that  at  Bayonne  the  audience  waited  with  feverish  excitement  through 
the  first,  second,  and  third  acts,  occasionally  breaking  out  into  cries  of 
"  El  toro  !  "  The  Kscamillo  of  the  day  not  being  able  to  face  the  bull  and  sing 
at  the  same  time,  a  professional  toreador  was  employed,  and  he  succeeded 
in  butchering  the  bull  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  that  the  climax  in  the 
death  of  Carmen  was  hardly  noticed. 

Some  one  who  objects  to  figures  appearing  in  the  text  of  Tolstoy's 
"Resurrection"  in  such  cases  as  "She  was  already  27."  suggests  that  in  the 
future  one  of  Tennyson's  celebrated  poems  may  appear  in  this  dress  : 

"  ',  lea.,  14  lea., 
14  lea.,  onward. 
Into  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  600." 

This  year  has  been  a  veritable  anno  santO,  for  the  London  Weekly  Pejris- 
/<•/■  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  April  saw  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante 
Alighieri  and  the  first  centenary  of  William  Cowper  ;  on  May  1,  the  second 
centenary  of  John  Dryden  was  celebrated  ;  August  witnessed  the  six  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  death  of  Guido  Cavalcanti  and  the  second  hun- 
dredth of  the  birth  of  James  Thomson  ;  and,  to  complete  the  list,  last 
October  the  fifth  centenary  of  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  observed 
with  fitting  honors  in  London. 

Rather  humorous  is  the  history  of  the  growth  of  an  authoress,  as  traced 
by  the  Indianapolis  Press: 

"Exhibit  A— 'The  Doings  of  Doris,'  by  Mrs.  Ceorge  Prunes. 

"Exhibit  B  'The  Story  of  Gladys,'  by  Mrs  Henrietta  L.  Prunes,  author 
of  'The  Doings  of  Doris.' 

"Exhibit  C  'Just  Two  in  All  the  World,' by  Henrietta  Lemon  Prunes, 
author  of  '  The  Doing  of  I  )oris,'  etc. 

"Exhibit  D— '  A  Woman  of  Resource,'  by  Henrietta  Lemon,  author  of 
'  The  Doings  of  Doris,'  'The  Story  of  Gladys,'  'Just  Two  in  All  the  World,' 
etc. 

"Poor  George  / " 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   STRENGTH    OF  A   MAN. 

HOW  shall  a  man's  strength  be  accurately  gaged  so  as  to 
admit  of  fair  comparison  with  that  of  another  man,  giving 
no  undue  preponderance  to  one  particular  muscle  or  set  of  mus- 
cles? Mr.  F.  A.  Kaiser,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  Science 
and  Industry,  tells  us  that  in  the  system  now  accepted  as  stand- 
ard the  strengths  of  the  more  important  muscles  are  determined 
by  direct  tests.  Thus,  that  of  the  back  is  tested  as  shown  in 
Fig.  i,  the  knees  being  kept  straight,  so  that  all  the  work  is  done 


FIG.    i.— TESTING   BACK. 


FIG.   2.— TESTING   LEGS. 


by  the  muscles  of  the  back.  The  legs  are  tested  as  in  Fig.  2, 
and  the  upper  arms  as  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  the  body  being  lifted  by 
a  push  in  the  former  case  and  by  a  pull  in  the  latter.  The 
strength  of  the  forearm  is  ascertained  by  gripping  with  the  hand 
a  spring  dynamometer  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  following  table, 
given  by  the  writer,  shows  the  average  strength  of  a  man  in 
each  of  these  cases,  and  also  gives  the  result  of  an  actual  test  on 


FIG.   3.— TESTING   ARMS,   PUSH. 


FIG.    4.— TESTING    .'.RMS.   PULL. 


a  man  twenty-two  years  old,  weighing  147  pounds,  and  5  feet  10 
inches  tall,  who  is  here  called  "John  Smith  "  : 


Average 
pounds. 

John 
Smith, 
pounds. 

Average 
kilograms. 

John 

Smith, 

kilograms. 

3I3-i 
377.0 

\    

] 

94-8 
88:0 

425.3 
850.2 

118.6 
105.0 

13.00 
142.00 
171.00 

93-24 

43-oo 
40.00 

18.00 

192.90 
385.60 

Push  up  1  Fig.  3) ;  average  num- 
ber times,  5.7;  John  Smith, 10 

Pull  up  (Fig.  4);  average  num- 
ber times,  8.3;  John  Smith, 13 

Left  forearm  (Fig.  5) 

i53-i8 

53.80 
47.60 

851.08 

Says  Mr.  Kaiser : 

"The  first  column  shows  the  strength  in  pounds  of  an  average 
man  of  John  Smith's  stature.     The  second  column  shows  John 


Smith's  strength  in  pounds,  while  the  third  and  fourth  show  the 
same  in  kilograms.  The  final  score  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
other  items  one  tenth  the  weight  (66.6  kilograms)  multiplied  by 
the  sum  of  the  push-up  and  pull-up  scores 

"It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  of  tests,  tho  it  takes  into  ac- 
count mere  strength,  does  not  consider  a  man's  endurance, 
which,  together  with  strength,  make  up  his  ability  to  do  work. 
It  is  evident  from  the  great  leg  power  shown  by  Smith  that  he 
could  do  his  best  work  in  carrying  weights  up  a  stair- 
way." 

The  writer  next  asks  : 

"  What  is  the  '  horse-power  '  of  the  average  man?  First,  let  us 
define  horse-power.  When  Boulton  and  Watts,  about  1S00,  were 
first  selling  steam-engines,  they  assumed  a  rate  so  that  purchas- 
ers who  wished  to  substitute  steam  for  horses  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed. They  therefore  rated  as  1  horse-power  any  engine 
that  could,  at  any  moment,  perform  the  work  of  a  very  strong 
horse.  Since,  however,  such  an  engine  can  work  hour  after  hour 
without  stopping,  which  a  horse  can  not,  it  is  plain  that  a  1 
horse-power  engine  can  do  much  more  work  than  one  such  horse. 
At  the  same  time,  the  horses  that  they  used  as  standards  were  the 
very  heavy  English  dray-horses,  that  were  much  stronger  than 
the  average.  .  .  .  As  a  rough  approximation,  we  may  say  that  the 
useful  daily  net  work  of  a  horse  is  about  10,000,000  foot-pounds. 

"  An  average  man,  pulling  a  load  along  a  level,  by  a  rope  over 
his  shoulder,  can  do  in  ten  hours  about  one  sixth  as  much  work 
as  a  horse.  In  raising  his  own  weight  up  a  stairway  or  ladder, 
a  man  can  do  2,oS8,ooo  foot-pounds  of  work  per  day,  which  is 
equivalent  to  raising  one  ton  about  1,000  feet,  or  about  one  fifth 
as  much  work  as  a  horse  will  do 
in  the  same  time.  Assuming 
that  the  man  weighs  one  tenth 
as  much  as  the  horse,  either  of 
these  tesfs  shows  a  man  to  be 
nearly  twice  as  strong  as  a 
horse,  in  proportion  to  weight. 
In  carrying  a  weight  up  a  stair- 
way or  ladder,  as  in  carrying 
shingles  from  the  ground  to  a 
roof,  he  can  do  only  400,000  foot- 
pounds of  work  in  ten  hours, 
equal  to  raising  1  ton  200  feet. 

"  When  turning  a  crank,  such 
as  on  a  grindstone  or  derrick,  a  man  can  do  1,300,000  foot- 
pounds in  a  day  ;  that  is,  he  can  raise  1,300,000  pounds  1  foot,  or 
a  ton  650  feet,  in  10  hours.  This  calculation,  of  course,  ignores 
friction  in  the  machine.  On  a  treadwheel  a  laborer  will  do 
1,400,000  foot-pounds  per  day— rather  more  than  with  a  crank. 
A  man  hammering  will  do  about  4So,ooo  foot-pounds  per  day, 
equal  to  raising  a  ton  240  feet.  A  laborer  standing  still  can 
barely  sustain  100  pounds  by  a  rope  over  his  shoulder  and  thence 
passing  horizontally  over  a  pulley.  He  can  not  push  horizontally 
at  the  height  of  his  shoulders  with  more  than  about  30  pounds 
force. 

"A  man  walking  horizontally,  carrying  only  his  own  weight, 
in  10  hours  will  transport  an  equivalent  of  25,300,000  pounds  1 
foot.  Traveling  with  a  burden,  however,  he  can  transport  only 
5,670,000   pounds  1  foot. 

"Since  a  man's  best  performance,  both  in  raising  a  load  verti- 
cally and  in  transporting  it  horizontally,  is  made  when  he  carries 
only  his  own  weight,  it  is  evident  that  man  wasn't  intended  to 
'  work. '  " 


FIG.  5.— TESTING  FOREARM,   GRIP. 


American  Engines  in  Africa.— "The  award  of  con- 
tracts to  American  firms  for  engineering  works  in  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  and  Uganda  is  stirring  up  a  hornet's  nest  in  England, 
and  the  responsible  officials  are  roundly  denounced  for  not  giv- 
ing preference  to  British  manufactures,"  says  The  Engineering 
•s.  "One  London  newspaper  satirically  remarks:  'The 
battles  of  El  Teb,  Tel-el-Kebir,  Abu  Klea,  Atbara,  and  Omdur- 
man  were  fought,  apparently,  merely  to  open  a  new  field  for 
American  trade,'  and  refers  indignantly  to  'the  propensity  of 
some  colonies  to  buy  anywhere  but  in  England.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  officers  who  are  the  subject  of  this  criti- 
cism reply  that  they  place  contracts  with  American  firms  because 
they  can  obtain  lower  prices  and  more  prompt  delivery.  It 
would  be  reversing  the  whole  colonial  policy  of  England  for  the 
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administrative  officers  to  carry  on  colonial  business  with  the  fos- 
tering of  British  trade  as  their  main  motive.  On  the  contrary, 
the  first  duty  of  these  officers  is  to  their  stockholders,  in  the  case 
of  a  private  company,  or  the  people  of  the  colony  in  the  case  of 
a  governmental  work.  They  have  no  right  to  place  additional 
burdens  upon  the  taxpayers,  or  sacrifice  the  income  of  the  stock- 
holders for  the  sake  of  helping  British  manufacturers.  If  the 
latter  can  offer  as  good  terms  as  their  rivals,  they  will  naturally 
be  preferred  ;  but  the  idea  that  British  colonial  possessions  exist 
to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  was  effec- 
tively settled  by  the  American  Revolution,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  reinstated  at  the  present  day  as  a  feature  of  British  govern- 
mental policy.'' 


is  also  very  valuable  in  preparing  delicate  subjects  with  low 
temperature  to  take  the  various  forms  of  water  cure,  arousing 
appetite  and  imparting  ability  to  sleep.— Translation  made  Jor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT   BATHS. 

THE  following  account  of  the  electric-light  bath,  which,  altho 
an  American  invention,  seems  to  have  made  more  rapid 
progress  abroad  than  in  this  country,  is  given  by  Van  der  Osten 
ki  the  Berlin  periodical,  Die  Frau.  In  view  of  the  astonishing 
strides  that  "nature  cures"  have  made  in  all  other  directions, 
the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  that  "in  the  coming  century  the 
knowledge  of  the  healing  influences  of  light  will  become  wide- 
spread and  lead  to  its  use  in  various  forms  as  recognized  factors 
of  the  healing  art,"  do  not  seem  unreasonable. 
Mr.  Van  der  Osten  says: 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  electric-light  baths:  the  incandescent 
and  the  arc-light  bath.  The  former  is  like  a  vapor  bath  in  pro- 
ducing perspiration  and  promoting  reaction  ;  but  its  effects  are 
better,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  heart  or  cause  the  least  excite- 
ment, but  produces  a  very  pleasurable  feeling.  Taken  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  it  is  the  preferable  form  of  bath  as  a  preventive, 
the  most  agreeable  means  of  reducing  flesh,  and  the  best  for 
beautifying  the  complexion  and  giving  nourishment  to  the  body. 
But  the  arc-light  bath  has  a  more  specific  value  than  the  incan- 
descent-light bath,  as  it  contains  a  great  number  of  chemical 
rays  of  light 

"By  means  of  its  richness  in  violet  rays,  the  arc  light  exercises 
a  soothing  influence,  purifies  the  blood,  and  possesses  in  a  still 
greater  degree  than  the  incandescent  light  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing injurious  microbes,  arresting  the  process  of  decay,  and  killing 
germs  of  disease.  It  excites  nervous  activity  and  builds  up  those 
most  important  factors  for  health  and  strength,  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood." 

The  curative  power  of  light  in  general,  both  on  the  mind  and 
body,  the  writer  admonishes  us,  must  not  be  forgotten.  All  ani- 
mals receive  more  oxygen  and  give  out  more  carbonic  acid  in  the 
light,  and  warmth  and  electricity  have  a  similar  function.  The 
electric-light  bath  is  described  as  a  small  cabinet  whose  side 
walls  are  formed  of  mirrors,  so  that  the  light  is  reflected  in  all 
directions,  and  the  bather  sits  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  light. 
This  bath  was  the  discovery  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  wife  of  Dr. 
Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Its  introduction  into  Germany 
is  due  to  Dr.  Gebbardt,  who  saw  it  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago. In  America  the  electric-light  bath  is  used  only  as  an 
agreeable  form  of  warm  bath  ;  but  Dr.  Gebbardt  became  con- 
vinced of  its  curative  properties  and  was  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  arc-light  bath,  in  which  the  physiological  influence  of  the 
rays  have  a  particular  power.  He  made  various  experiments  on 
living  animals,  which  he  inoculated  with  bacilli,  and  those 
which  were  placed  in  the  closet-apparatus  recovered  without  in- 
jury, while  those  which  remained  in  darkness  died. 

The  first  of  these  cabinets  was  introduced  by  him  into  Berlin. 
Later  institutions  were  erected  in  several  other  German  cities 
as  well  as  in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  all  of  which  have  been 
equipped  by  Dr.  Gebbardt.  The  mother  institution  is  located  in 
Carlsbad.  Every  normal  man,  continues  Mr.  Van  der  Osten, 
has  fifty  million  red  blood-corpuscles,  while  the  anemic  has  but 
three  or  four  million.  The  arc-light  bath  seems  to  have  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  as  it  has  been 
found  to  effect  very  great  improvement  in  cases  of  chlorosis.     It 


AGAIN    M.    DE   BLOCH    ON   WAR. 

CERTAIN  critics  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  hostilities  in 
South  Africa  had  put  an  end  to  M.  Bloch  and  his  asser- 
tions of  the  impossibility  of  future  warfare.  Not  so.  He  re- 
turns to  the  attack  and  confutes  his  adversaries  out  of  their  own 
mouths,  demonstrating,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the 
results  of  the  Transvaal  war  substantiate  all  his  own  contentions. 
In  an  extract  from  his  forthcoming  book  printed  in  the  Revue 
Scientifiqtte  (October  27),  he  writes  as  follows: 

"In  this  unprecedented  war  for  which  modern  armaments  are 
preparing,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  authorities 
on  military  science  are  in  accord  with  the  results  of  the  Trans- 
vaal war  ;  they  are,  that  if  the  war  is  to  bring  about  in  a  short 
space  of  time  the  results  for  which  it  is  waged,  it  will  also  cause 
such  losses  that  no  existing  army  would  be  able  to  support  them. 

"  We  may  then  foresee  the  adoption  of  tactics  that  will  have 
for  their  object  the  reduction  of  losses  down  to  the  level  of  those 
of  past  wars,  or  perhaps  even  below  this.  But  these  tactics  will 
prolong  beyond  measure  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  altho  sick- 
ness and  hunger  would  affect  the  armies,  their  economic  re- 
sources would  fail  before  they  had  become  exhausted,  and  peace 
would  have  to  be  made  even  tho  the  situation  should  not  be 
changed  by  its  means. 

"I  hope  to  convince  you  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  as  you 
do  now,  '  We  ought  not  to  make  war, '  but,  '  We  can  not  make 
war. '  Chance  surprises  and  skill  will  play  almost  no  part  in 
future  wars,  in  the  presence  of  the  millions  of  men,  equally  well 
armed  and  organized,  who  will  confront  one  another.  What, 
then,  is  certain?  Indescribable  confusion  in  our  whole  economic 
life,  catastrophes  in  commerce  and  industry,  the  dissolution  of 
all  social  bonds,  indescribable  misery,  suffered  not  only  by  all 
the  combatants,  but  also  by  the  women,  children,  and  old  peo- 
ple abandoned  by  them.  These  conclusions  impose  themselves 
upon  us  absolutely.  The  new  arms  fire  rapidly  and  carry  far ; 
but  economic  trouble  is  propagated  even  more  rapidly  and  ex- 
tends even  further.  We  can  understand  how  military  men  and 
diplomats  have  not  gone  sufficiently  deeply  into  such  a  complex 
question  ;  but  have  they  the  right  to  speak  of  war  as  they  did  at 
The  Hague,  without  studying  it  more  thoroughly? 

"The  life  of  the  modern  nations  represents  a  more  complicated 
lot  of  machinery  than  a  watch.  War  will  disturb  all  this  ma- 
chinery ;  it  will  stop  its  movement.  Not  only  will  this  be  the 
case  in  places  invaded  by  the  enemy,  but  also  in  localities  situ- 
ated far  from  the  seat  of  war. 

"  In  our  time  of  railroads,  of  telegraphs,  of  telephones,  of  steam- 
engines,  of  factories,  of  public  finance,  every  disturbance  of  this 
kind  is  transmitted  to  a  great  distance  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  force. " 

M.  Bloch  then  goes  on  to  substantiate  his  position  by  statistics. 
We  shall  have  to  be  content  with  recapitulating  the  heads  under 
which  he  groups  them.  He  points  out,  first,  that  the  naval  part 
of  a  great  war  involves  the  interruption  of  all  communication  by 
sea.  Commerce  must  stop  unless  vast  sums  be  spent  for  its  pro- 
tection, involving  a  rise  of  prices  beyond  the  resources  of  all  but 
the  wealthy.  For  England,  he  says,  this  consideration  is  vital  ; 
for  France  it  is  of  great  importance.  As  for  Germany,  Admiral 
Werner  states  that  a  war  with  Russia  could  last  but  a  few  weeks 
if  imports  of  wheat  should  be  stopped.  The  author  next  tak^s 
up  the  food  question  in  general,  and  shows  that  for  most  coun- 
tries war  means  starvation.  Not  only  this,  but  owing  to  general 
conscription,  the  interruption  of  communication,  the  diminution 
of  exports  and  imports,  and  the  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  all 
products  except  those  of  orime  necessity,  there  must  be  a  stop- 
page of  industry  from  which  everybody  would  suffer  except  the 
farmers,  who  as  a  class  are  diminishing  in  relative  numbers. 
All  this  can  not  but  bring  about  financial  troubles,  the  gravity 
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of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  mere  rumor 
of  a  war  between  two  of  the  great  powers  sometimes  causes  a 
panic.  Besides  all  this,  the  cost  of  the  military  operations  them- 
selves is  almost  beyond  calculation.  M.  Bloch  believes  that  the 
war  in  South  Africa  has  demonstrated  this  beyond  doubt.  He 
says: 

"In  the  Transvaal  war,  the  English  forces  for  nine  mouths 
were  always  four  to  ten  times  larger  than  those  of  the  Boers,  yet 
they  gained  not  a  singie  victory.  .  .  .  This  war  shows  that  the 
interruption  of  communications,  partizan  warfare,  and  defense 
by  means  of  intrenchments  will  give  to  all  the  operations  of  fu- 
ture wars  the  distinctive  character  noted  by  General  Von  der 
Goltz  [who  asserts  that,  in  future,  wars  will  always  end  by  the 
total  destruction  of  one  belligerent,  or  the  exhaustion  of  both]." 

War,  therefore,  means  economic  pauperization  for  the  nations 
that  engage  in  it,  and  for  their  individual  members,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  an  immense  proletarian  class ;  and  this  influ- 
ence will  extend,  owing  to  the  close  industrial  bonds  that  now 
-connect  one  country  with  another,  to  lands  where  the  sound  of 
cannon  was  not  even  heard.  One  of  the  most  striking  lessons 
drawn  from  the  Transvaal  war  by  M.  Bloch  is  the  demonstra- 
tion, as  he  believes  it  to  be,  that  a  modern  army  can  not  be  regu- 
larly provisioned.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  even  in  his  time,  asserted 
that  more  armies  had  perished  from  hunger  and  from  lack  of  dis- 
cipline than  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  This,  says  M. 
Bloch,  has  become  more  and  more  true  until  at  the  present  time 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  starvation  is  the  ultimate  fate  of 
every  army  that  escapes  annihilation  by  its  foes.  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  THE   LITTLE  TOE   DISAPPEARING? 

THIS  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  the  Atlanta  Journal-Record  of  Medicine,  who  is 
convinced  that  when  our  remote  descendants  play  "This  little 
pig  went  to  market"  with  their  babies,  the  little  pig  that  "cried 
'wee  !  wee  !  '  "  will  have  to  be  omitted.  The  little  toe,  he  says,  is 
degenerate  and  must  go.  After  quoting  numerous  cases  where 
organs  once  indispensable  have  disappeared  in  the  march  of 
progress,  such  as  the  hairy  coat  of  our  simian  ancestors,  and  no- 
ting others  that  are  fast  going,  such  as  the  vermiform  appendix, 
he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  application  of  these  facts  of  more  or  less  general  accep- 
tance lies  in  a  portion  of  the  body  which  must  have  undergone 
change  commensurate  with  the  abridgment  of  function — the  feet, 
or  more  properly  the  toes.  The  feet  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  and 
other  even-  and  odd-toed  animals  have  undergone  great  altera- 
tion to  establish  the  balance  between  organ  and  function  which 
must  needs  be  adjusted  in  working  out  the  great  principle  of 
design. 

"To  apply  the  same  theory  of  pedal  evolution  to  man  is  a 
short  and  perfectly  legitimate  step  forward. 

"Man  must  have  lost  very  early  the  prehensile  power  of  the 
toes.  In  fact  Lombroso  regards  the  persistence  of  this  quality 
as  a  reach  back  to  the  primitive  type. 

"  When  with  improved  instruments  of  offense  and  defense  man 
was  able  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  for  existence  against  savage 
and  predatory  animals,  the  necessity  for  his  taking 'to  the  tall 
timber '  when  pursued  by  them  was  rare,  and  hence  the  grasp- 
ing power  of  the  toes  disappeared  along  with  his  hair  and  his 
climbing  muscles.  Then,  too,  he  began  to  wear  foot-gear,  the 
forerunner  of  the  modern  boot.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study 
to  follow  the  development  of  foot  covering  from  the  sandal  to  the 
present  form  which  conventionality,  backed  by  very  unanatomi- 
cal  shoemakers,  assumes  to  dictate.  But  it  is  not  germane  to 
our  purpose  further  than  to  note  that  the  boot  has  become  tighter 
as  civilization  has  advanced.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  a  wi- 
dening separation  of  the  analogy  between  the  hands  and  the  feet, 
once  very  close.  The  movements  of  the  toes  are  curtailed  by 
resting  on  a  more  or  less  inelastic  sole,  and  are  further  hampered 
by  the  lateral  constriction  of  the  shoe.     The  law  of  parsimony 


in  nature,  ably  assisted  by  modern  Crispins,  is  tending  to  elimi- 
nate the  least  effective  and  most  exposed  digit.  Gnarled  with 
corns,  incurved,  warped,  with  rudimentary  nail  or  none  at  all, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  man  is  losing  his  little  toe?  Who  in  these 
Procrustean  days  of  shoes  can 'show  up  '  an  extremity  that  could 
call  forth  that  burst  of  admiration,  'Thy  feet  are  beautiful  upon 
the  hills,  O  Benjamin!  Thy  feet  are  beautiful.'  Unless  the 
signs  of  the  times  be  misread,  or  there  be  a  saving  reversion  to 
the  original  type,  the  man  of  the  future  will  be  a  three-  or  four- 
toed  animal,  and  perhaps  that  singular  affection  ainhum  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  tour  de  force  of  nature  to  abbreviate  the  course 
of  a  slowly  acting  law.  The  little  toe  is  degenerate  and  must 
die." 


ENCOURAGEMENT   OF    INTELLECTUAL 
PRODUCTION. 

WE  encourage  material  production — the  work  of  men's 
hands — in  every  possible  way.  We  protect  the  product 
as  property.  The  work  of  a  man's  brain,  tho  more  important  in 
every  way,  whether  it  be  mechanical  invention  or  artistic  crea- 
tion, we  seem  rather  to  frown  upon,  and  the  product  is  treated 
by  the  law  only  as  an  inferior  kind  of  property.  So  says  M.  G. 
Pesce  in  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  International  Inventors' 
Congress  at  Paris,  and  printed  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Octo- 
ber 27).  He  has  some  remedies  to  propose,  and  the  congress 
has  planned  to  take  measures  to  carry  them  out.  Says  M. 
Pesce : 

"In  the  presence  of  the  numberless  difficulties,  physical  and 
moral,  that  inventors  constantly  meet  with,  we  can  not  but  ac- 
cord them  a  tribute  of  deep  and  sincere  admiration  for  the  in- 
domitable energy  and  perseverance  with  which  these  men  of 
faith,  these  intellectual  martyrs,  strive  to  surmount  and  conquer 
the  obstacles  that  ceaselessly  appear  in  their  path.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  not  help  feeling  a  certain  astonishment  at  finding 
how  slightly  they  are  protected  by  law. 

"Not  only  does  the  law  generally  accord  to  them  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance  an  insufficient  and  ineffective  protection,  bvt  it 
imposes  on  them  such  prohibitive  conditions  that  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  whether  legislators  have  realized  the  importance  of  intel- 
lectual property,  seeing  that  they  have  given  it  so  slight  a  part 
in  the  distribution  of  legal  favors,  instead  of  according  it  the 
rights  that  are  due  to  it. 

"There  are  those,  we  know,  who  go  so  far  as  to  contest  the 
rights  of  the  inventor  in  his  own  invention  and  those  of  the  au- 
thor in  his  own  work;  as  if  the  fruits  of  the  intellect  did  not 
constitute  a  form  of  property  more  legitimate  and  more  incon- 
testable than  the  fruits  of  the  earth — a  form  of  property  whose 
protection  should  be  assured  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  ordi- 
nary property,  which  'no  matter  how  impure  may  be  its  source, 
is  guaranteed  by  the  rigorous  application  of  the  penal  laws.'  as 
our  distinguished  president,  M.  Claude  Coubin,  observed  in  his 
recent  address.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  as- 
sert that  the  title  to  intellectual  property  is  of  higher  validity 
than  that  to  ordinary  property,  being  of  purer  and  more  personal 
source." 

The  degree  of  protection  now  enjoyed  by  intellectual  property, 
M.  Pesce  asserts,  is  still  insufficient  and  incomplete.  Ordinary 
property  is  held  in  perpetuity;  intellectual  property  for  only  a 
stated  period.  This,  says  the  writer,  is  a  'crying  injustice.'  In 
some  countries  copyright  is  already  granted  in  perpetuity,  and 
the  period  has  steadily  increased  of  late  years.  There  is  no  rea- 
son whatever,  M.  Pesce  thinks,  why  the  right  to  a  book  or  an 
invention  should  ever  terminate,  any  more  than  the  right  to  a 
piece  of  land  or  its  produce.  M.  Pesce  acknowledges,  however, 
that  the  title  to  all  property  should  ultimately  revert  to  the  state, 
and  apparently  he  would  have  this  reversion,  in  the  case  of  in- 
tellectual property,  take  place  at  the  death  of  the  author  or  in- 
ventor, to  form  part  of  a  "revenue-yielding  public  domain." 
Other  means  by  which  he  would  encourage  intellectual  creation 
are  the  establishment  of  societies  for  the  development  of  new  in- 
ventions, which  should  give  financial  aid  to  the  struggling  in- 
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ventor,  the  founding  of  international  factories,  workshops,  and 
laboratories  as  adjuncts  to  these  societies,  the  opening  of  perma- 
nent expositions  or  museums  of  new  inventions,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  committee  of  inventors'  associations 
which  should  have  charge  of  the  work  of  carrying  out  ali  these 
projects  practically.  The  Congress  of  Inventors'  Associations, 
before  which  M.  Pesce  read  this  paper,  unanimously  approved 
his  plans  and  instructed  its  executive  committee  to  study  the 
ways  and  means  for  their  realization.  —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A   COLLECTION   OF   MOSQUITOES. 

TOWARD  the  end  of  1S98  a  committee  was  appointed  jointly 
by  Joseph  Chamberlain  (the  English  Colonial  Secretary) 
and  the  Royal  Society  to  supervise  the  scientific  investigation  of 
malaria  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  connection  of  mosquitoes  with  the  dis- 
ease, an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  exact  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent species  of  mosquitoes  and  allied  insects  in  the  various  tropical 
colonies.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  says  The  Times  (Lon- 
don) ,  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  once  issued  a  circular  despatch  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  crown  colonies,  requesting  them  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  have  such  collections  made  and  sent  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum  for  examination  and  classification  of 
the  specimens.     The  result  is  thus  described  by  the  same  paper : 

As  a  result  of  these  measures,  considerably  over  3,000  speci- 
mens of  mosquitoes  have,  we  learn,  been  received  at  Crom- 
well-road tip  to  the  present  from  various  quarters,  and  collec- 
tions are  still  coming  in  almost  every  week.  .  .  .  The  combined 
collections  contain  a  large  number  of  species,  the  majority  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Culex.  Mr.  Theobald  at  present  has  com- 
pleted the  genus  Anopheles,  which  has  been  hopelessly  convicted 
of  being  the  medium  by  which  the  malaria  parasite  is  transmit- 
ted from  person  to  person.  The  genus  is  represented  in  the  mu- 
seum by  twenty- two  species,  ten  of  which  are  new  to  science. 
The  Anopheles,  unlike  the  comparatively  innocuous  Culex,  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  regard  to  species,  altho 
the  genus  is  world-wide.  One  of  the  greatest  distances  between 
any  two  localities  for  the  same  species  is  Formosa  and  the  Straits 
Settlements.  A  long  series  sent  by  Mr.  Wray  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  contained  sixty-six  Anopheles  and  seventy-two  Cu- 
lex, the  former  being  remarkable  for  their  great  variation  both 
in  color  and  in  size  ;  whereas  all  the  other  specimens  of  the  genus 
received  appear  very  constant  in  color  and  a  very  wide  distribu- 
tion. Thus  one  species  has  been  sent  from  the  following  widely 
separated  localities :  Japan,  Formosa,  Hongkong,  Malay  penin- 
sula, India,  South  and  West  Africa,  North  and  South  America, 
West  Indies,  and  Gibraltar.  As  many  of  the  species  are  very 
obscure,  photographs  of  the  wings  and  drawings  of  various  parts 
are  being  prepared,  and  complete  figures  of  the  majority  of  spe- 
cies will  also  be  given  in  the  proposed  monograph.  The  collec- 
tion and  preservation  of  these  tiny  and  very  delicate  insects  are 
a  most  difficult  matter,  involving  unwearied  patience  and  ex- 
treme care.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  collections  have  arrived 
at  the  museum  from  remote  parts  of  the  world  in  fair  condition 
says  much  for  the  zeal  and  care  with  which  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned have  endeavored  to  carry  out  lh3  wishes  ot  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  this  important  investigation." 


Resistance  of  Germs  to  Cold.— The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Allan  Macfadyen  and  Mr.  Sydney  Rowland,  which  demon- 
strated that  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  lias  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect upon  the  vitality  of  microorganisms,  have  already  been 
noted  in  these  columns.  Even  when  exposed  for  one  week 
to  this  temperature  (about  —190'  C.)  germs  live  and  thrive. 
The  same  writers  now  report,  according  to  7 he  British  Medical 
Journal,  that  they  have  been  able  to  test  the  effect  of  a  tem- 
perature as  low  as  that  of  liquid  hydrogen  on  bacterial  life. 
Says  Science,  in  giving  an  abstract  of  their  work:  "As  the  ap- 
proximate temperature  of  the  air  may  be  taken  as  300"  absolute, 
and  liquid  air  as  80'  absolute,  hydrogen  as  21  absolute,  the 
ratio  of  these  temperatures  roughly  is  respectively  as  15  :  4  :  1. 
In  other  words  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen  is  about  one 


quarter  that  of  liquid  air,  just  as  that  of  liquid  air  is  about  one 
quarter  of  that  of  the  average  mean  temperature.  In  subjecting 
bacteria,  therefore,  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen,  the 
experimenters  place  them  under  conditions  which,  in  severity 
of  temperature,  are  as  far  removed  from  those  of  liquid  air  as 
are  those  of  liquid  air  from  that  of  the  average  summer  tempera- 
ture." The  specimens  of  bacteria  used  include  the  germs  of 
typhus,  diphtheria,  anthrax,  cholera,  and  other  well-known  ba- 
cilli. "These  organisms  in  broth  culture  were  sealed  in  thin 
glass  tubes  and  introduced  directly  into  liquid  hydrogen  con- 
tained in  a  vacuum-jacketed  vessel  immersed  in  liquid  air.  Un- 
der these  conditions  they  were  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
about  —250  C.  for  ten  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the 
tubes  were  opened,  and  the  contents  examined  microscopically 
and  by  culture.  The  results  were  entirely  negative  as  regards 
any  alteration  in  appearance  or  in  vigor  of  growth  of  the  micro- 
organisms. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  an  exposure  for  ten 
hours  to  a  temperature  of  about  —250°  C.  has  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  vitality  of  microorganisms.  Dr.  Macfadyen  and 
Mr.  Rowland  hope  in  a  future  communication  to  extend  their 
observation  upon  the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  liquid  hy- 
drogen on  vital  phenomena,  and  to  discuss  their  bearing  upon 
problems  of  vitality." 

No  More  Torpedo-BoatS. — "A  definite  decision  not  to 
build  any  more  torpedo-boat  destroyers  or  torpedo-boats  has  been 
reported  by  the  naval  authorities, "  says  The  Marine  Review ; 
"and  unless  Congress  should  direct  to  the  contrary,  this  policy 
will  be  adhered  to  during  the  present  administration  of  the  Navy 
Department.  In  directing  the  board  of  construction  to  prepare 
a  program  of  naval  increase  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  suggested  that  there  be  no  provision  for  torpedo 
craft.  This  suggestion  led  to  considerable  discussion  in  the 
board  as  to  the  utility  and  practicability  of  destroyers  and  tor- 
pedo-boats, and  there  appeared  to  be  an  almost  general  senti- 
ment that  there  was  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  in  their  con- 
struction. From  the  technical  standpoint  it  was  shown  that 
these  vessels  deteriorated  very  rapidly  when  not  in  service,  and 
that  their  enforced  idleness  during  the  winter  months  had  a  ruin- 
ous effect  on  hull  and  machinery.  From  the  standpoint  of  their 
usefulness  as  war  machines,  there  was  a  surprising  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  the  board  that  torpedo-boats  were  largely  experi- 
mental and  that  they  had  never  demonstrated  what  had  been 
claimed  for  them.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  board  expressed 
the  belief  that  torpedo  craft  were  more  troublesome  than  useful  in 
hostile  operations  and  could  just  as  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  even 
where  an  American  fleet  was  operating  against  an  enemy's  naval 
forces  to  which  a  strong  torpedo-boat  flotilla  was  attached.  While 
no  more  definite  information  as  to  the  views  expressed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board  on  the  subject  is  obtainable,  it  is  known  that 
there  was  a  cordial  indorsement  of  the  views  of  the  department 
proper  that  no  more  vessels  of  that  type  should  be  constructed." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

"Great  results  are  expected,"  says  Electricity,  "from  a  new  discovery 
of  a  M.  De  Gall,  inspector  of  forests  at  Lamur,  France,  according  to  a  de- 
spatch received  at  the  State  Department  from  Vice-Consul  General  Han- 
auer  at  Frankfort,  Germany.  The  new  invention  is  a  method  of  producing 
a  wood  impervious  to  water  and  acids  alike,  and  a  perfect  electrical  non- 
conductor. That  is  accomplished  by  means  of  dry  distillation  and  high 
pressure  which  prevents  the  escape  of  developing  gases  and  reduces  the 
wood  to  a  hard  body  of  the  character  of  coal,  yet  without  a  trace  of  the 
organic  structure  of  that  mineral.  This  new  body,  tho  hard,  can  be  shaped 
and  polished  at  will." 

THE  following  curious  list  of  ways  in  which  fire  may  be  caused  is  ab- 
stracted from  an  English  exchange  by  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Revieiv: 
"In  one  instance,  where  some  waste,  which  had  been  used  with  mineral 
oil.  had  been  thrown  into  a  safe  place,  an  insect  crawled  through  it,  and 
then,  carrying  some  pieces  of  the  oily  fiber  sticking  to  his  body,  made  his 
way  to  the  gas  jet.  The  cotton  fibers  which  adhered  to  him  caught  fire,  and 
he  dropped  blazing  to  the  floor,  setting  the  building  on  fire.  In  another 
case,  a  quantity  of  waste  was  supposed  to  have  been  ignited  by  an  electric 
spark  which  passed  from  a  belt  running  close  to  it  to  some  conducting  sub- 
si. nice  through  the  cotton,  which  it  ignited  on  its  way,  as  sparks  of  (Fiction- 
al electricity  can  very  easily  do.  In  two  cases  destructive  fires  are  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  water.  In  one  of  these  a  flood  caused  the  water  to 
rise  high  enough  in  a  factory  to  reach  a  pile  of  iron  filings.  The  filings,  on 
contact  with  the  water,  oxidized  so  rapidly  that  they  became  intensely 
heated,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  neighboring  woodwork,  and  the  building 
was  detroyed.  In  the  Other  case,1  he  water  from  the  engines,  during  a  (ire, 
found  Its  way  into  ashed  containing  quickl  ime,  and  the  heat  generated  by 
the  slacking  of  the  lime  set  lire  to  the  shed,  and  this  to  other  buildings. 
(llass  globes,  which  act  as  lenses*  often  cause  fires,  and  it  has  been  recently 
claimed,  on  high  authority,  so  it  is  stated,  thai  the  convex  glasses  used  in 
pavement  lights  arc  dangerous,  and  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  lights 
with  flat  tops." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE    PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 

THE  congress  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  session 
in  Providence  on  November  15  and  16,  gave  its  attention 
to  some  subjects  of  wide  interest,  and  its  discussions  have  there- 
fore attracted  more  notice  than  has  been  usual  in  late  years. 
The  theme  of  war  and  Christianity  was  discussed  from  opposite 
standpoints  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  one  of  the  greatest  living 
apologists  of  sea  power,  and  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist.  The  question  of  greater  stringency  in  divorce, 
and  of  prayers  for  the  dead  were  among  the  other  subjects  of 
discussion.  Perhaps  the  topic  that  occasioned  most  debate  was 
that  of  Christian  Science.  The  speech  of  Dr.  Donald,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  was  a  surprise  to  many.  He  said  in 
part  (we  quote  from  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Novem- 
ber 14,  including  in  brackets  some  evident  omissions  made  by 
the  reporter)  : 

"We  can  quite  understand  how  one  who  knows  of  Christian 
Science  only  through  the  book  of  '  Science  and  Health  '  could  re- 
gard it  a  truly  impossible  system  either  of  healing  or  of  religion  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  who  lives  among  Christian  Scien- 
tists, who  knows  something  of  them  as  an  organic  body,  who 
knows  something  of  them  as  citizens  in  a  great  city's  life,  is 
obliged  to  look  upon  them  and  to  take  them  very  differently 
from  what  he  would  if  his  knowledge  of  them  came  only  from  so 
mysterious  and  puzzling  a  book  as  'Science  and  Health.' 

"  Now,  accepting  every  word  that  has  been  said  to-night,  I 
want  to  speak  solely  of  two  propositions.  The  first  of  them  is 
this  :  That  if  Christian  Scientists,  are  without  resort  to  drugs, 
healing  what  a  sufferer  believes  to  be  disease,  then  we  are  all  to 
rejoice  ;  not  to  rejoice  in  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  flagrant, 
outright  diabolism,  for  so  long  as  any  sufferer  anywhere  in  the 
whole  great  world  can  be  relieved  of  pain,  and  would  be  relieved 
of  disease  by  any  method  whatsoever,  every  one  of  us  ought  to 
rejoice.  Now  the  question  comes,  Is  Christian  Science  as  a  mat- 
ter of  demonstrable  fact  without  the  use  of  drugs  curing  what 
you  and  I  call  disease?  And  the  answer  is  an  unqualified  yes. 
And  if  to  believe  that  without  the  use  of  drugs  diseases  can  be 
cured  by  Christian  Scientists  [is  to  be  a  Christian  Scientist], 
then  I  am  a  Christian  Scientist. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  to  believe  that  Christian  Scientists 
can  without  the  aid  of  drugs  cure  all  diseases  [is  not  to  be  a 
Christian  Scientist],  then  I  am  not  a  Christian  Scientist  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  because,  as  a  matter  also  of  demonstrable 
fact,  the  Christian  Scientist  shares  with  the  mental  healer,  with 
the  suggestionist,  with  the  faith-curer,  and  with  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  a  power  which  is  so  mysterious  that  of  it  all  intelligent 
and  reasonable  people  have  to  say,  '  We  know  nothing  whatso- 
ever about  it.'  And  the  question  thereby  comes  again,  Does 
Christian  Science  do  that  which  mental  healing  can  [not]  do, 
which  Lourdes  can  [not]  do,  which  the  relics  of  the  saints  can 
[not]  do,  and  our  answer  to  that  question  is  no.  It  only  does 
what  those  other  forms  of  the  exercise  of  this  mysterious  power 
perform,  and  it  can  claim  no  monopoly  in  the  face  of  history 
either  past  or  present  of  healing  men's  diseases  without  the  aid 
of  drugs. 

"  Is  Christian  Science  leading  men  out  of  the  darkness  of  unbe- 
lief into  the  light  of  God?  Is  Christian  Science  leading  men  out 
of  dreadful  wickedness  into  cleanly  living?  Yes,  it  is;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  You  and  I  know  too  many  Chris- 
tian Scientists  whose  lives  are  cleansed,  who  arc  living  near  to 
God.  I  think  that  any  man  who  disputes  that  fact  has  closed 
his  eyes  to  what  is  spiritual  in  the  community.  No.  my  friends, 
we  are  not  afraid  of  Christian  Science.  We  are  not  afraid  to 
praise  it.  We  are  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  all  that  it  is  doing  ; 
but  we  are  afraid,  afraid  by  virtue  of  all  we  have  known  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  who  works  upon  us  by  the  Spirit,  to  combine  our 
fortunes  with  evident  peril  to  a  church  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  bow  our  knees  in  love  and  adoration  of  Christ,  the  Sa- 
vior of  the  world."  *" 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (November  14)  thus  comments  upon  this 
discussion 

"A  good  many  Episcopalians  will  draw  a  long  breath  when 
they  read  that  the  opening  session  of  their  church  congress  at 
Providence  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Christian  Science. 
This  most  conservative  religious  body  is  certainly  moving  when  it 
meets  in  a  Methodist  auditorium,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more 
convenient  than  any  Episcopal  church  in  the  city,  and  begins 
work  with  a  serious  and  thorough  consideration  of  a  matter 
which  most  members  of  its  communion  regard  as  a  fad  or  a  hum- 
bug. The  Providence  discussion  was  no  mere  general  denunci- 
ation and  warning  of  churchmen  against  the  illusions  of  the  new 
sect.  On  the  Contrary,  the  first  paper  was  by  Theodore  F.  Sew- 
ard, an  advocate  who  declared  that  Christian  Science  was  a  're- 
turn to  the  spiritual  ideas  of  Jesus  Christ  and  an  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  modern  conditions.'  Naturally,  the  other  speak- 
ers did  not  agree  to  that  proposition,  but  they  listened  to  it.  Dr. 
Huntington  characterized  Christian  Science  as  'a  bundle  of  thin 
abstractions,'  and  Dean  Polk  declared  that  it  was  identical  with 
mental  suggestion  and  hypnotism,  which  will  relieve  nervous 
disease,  but  is  useless  where  there  is  any  organic  difficulty. 
Then  a  lawyer  talked  about  it  from  his  point  of  view,  and  char 
acterized  deaths  under  Christian-Science  treatment  as  man 
slaughter." 

The  Providence  Journal  (October  19)  comments  as  follows  on 
the  general  features  of  the  congress  : 

"  The  range  of  topics  treated  was  wide  ;  wide,  too,  were  the 
differences  of  opinion  developed.  The  congress,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  not  an  official  body.  It  does  not  presume  to 
interpret  the  mind  of  the  church.  It  has  no  direct  bearing  upon 
canonical  legislature.  It  does  not  speak  with  the  weight  of  a 
pastoral  letter.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  for  a  free  exchange  of 
views  among  churchmen.  This  is  in  itself  a  great  good.  Even 
those  addresses  most  repugnant  to  the  views  commonly  held  are 
not  without  their  value.  Independence  is  not  to  be  despised  be- 
cause it  sometimes  leads  unbalanced  persons  into  vagaries.  Such 
meetings  as  these,  therefore,  can  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  moral  life  of  the  community  and  also  to  keep  the 
church  itself  from  falling  into  conventional  habits  of  thought 
fatal  to  true  growth." 


DIVORCE    OF    UNIVERSITY    THEOLOGY    AND 
THE    CHURCH    IN    GERMANY. 

IT  has  often  been  noted  that  theological  scholarship  in 
Germany,  as  elsewhere,  is,  as  the  phrase  runs,  in  advance 
of  the  congregations,  and  even  of  the  older  school  of  pastors, 
whose  university  and  seminary  studies  represent  the  faith  and 
scholarship  of  an  earlier  period.  In  America  most  of  the  "here- 
tics," such  as  Professors  Briggs,  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  Mc 
Giffert,  and  Mitchell,  have  been  teachers  in  the  seminaries.  In 
Germany  this  appears  to  be  even  more  the  case  ;  so  much  so  in 
fact  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  almost  every  chair  in  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  theological  faculties  is  held  by  a  man  in  sym- 
pathy with  Harnack,  if  not  even  more  radical  than  he.  This 
gulf  between  church  and  seminary  is  emphasized  in  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Kriiger,  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen.  His  words,  quoted  by  the  New  York  Independ- 
ent (November  S)  are  as  follow- 

"First  and  foremost.  I  openly  confess  that  I  regard  my  own 
work  as  an  academic  teacher  as  unchurchly.  It  is  unchurchly 
also  in  this  sense,  that  when  I  am  engaged  in  my  researches  I 
never  dream  of  asking  if  my  results  are  or  are  not  pleasing  to 
the  church,  or  if  she  regards  her  interests  as  damaged  by  these 
results  or  by  the  methods  that  are  employed  in  these  investiga- 
tions. I  can  not  exactly  say  that  her  feelings  in  this  matter 
have  absolutely  no  influence  on  me,  but  I  never  allow  such  con- 
siderations to  have  even  the  slightest  influence  on  my  work. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  go  even  further,  and  I  regard  this  as 
the  main  matter — namely,  that  I  consider  the  real  work  of  the 
academic  teacher  to  consist  in  something  that  at  first  sight  must 
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frighten  the  church.     Our  real  work  consists,  first  of  all,  in  the 
calling  to  endanger  soul.^.' 

Professor  Kriiger  further  declares  that  university  theology  "is 
bound  to  destroy  the  traditional  and  inherited  view  of  the  theo- 
logical student,  with  the  object  of  building  up  on  these  ruins  a 
structure  that  is  reared  by  scientific  methods  and  materials,"  and 
he  adds : 

"No  religious  conception  or  idea,  whether  it  be  found  in  the 
Bible  or  in  the  Confessions,  can  claim  t<>  be  absolutely  authori- 
tative for  all  times,  and  consequently  not  for  our  age.  It  is  the 
calling  of  theological  professors  intentionally  to  shake  their 
hearers  in  their  naif  faith,  to  lead  them  into  doubt,  and  there  are 
those  who  on  this  dangerous  way  are  lost.  Hence  it  is  our  task 
to  endanger  souls." 

As  might  be  presumed,  this  plea  for  the  emancipation  of  uni- 
versity theology  from  that  of  the  church  at  large — which,  as 
The  Independent  points  out,  has  been  an  absolute  divorce  since 
the  "  Apostolicum  Controversy  "  six  years  ago,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  drop  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
the  results  of  theological  scholarship — has  produced  a  great  stir 
among  the  conservative  members  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  So 
great  has  been  the  outcry,  says  The  Independent,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  thought  it  best  to  appoint  a  number  of  conservative 
men  "to  liberal  faculties  where  they  are  not  wanted  by  the  other 
members, "  as  in  the  faculties  of  Bonn,  Marburg,  Tubingen,  and 
elsewhere. 


most  precisely  that  of  the  Christian,  and  their  religious  services 
approximate  ours.  They  have  prepared  a  form  of  service,  and 
great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  preaching.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  men  trained  with  them  often  become  Chris- 
tians, and  the  Aryas  can  not  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  they 
are  very  close  to  the  Christians  and  taunting  them  with  it.  This 
Somaj  is  soon  to  have  its  Punjab  College.  Sirdar  Gur  Dyal 
Singh,  who  died  two  years  ago,  left  Rs.  800,000  as  an  endowment. 
He,  as  his  name  indicates,  was  a  Sikh  chief,  but  found  his  relig- 
ious affiliations  with  the  Brahmos.  It  is  not  without  interest  to 
note  that  two  prominent  Indian  Christians,  one  a  professor  in 
the  Lahore  government  college,  and  another  a  lawyer,  are 
among  the  trustees  of  this  $266,000  college  fund,  as  this  fact  il- 
lustrates clearly  that  the  Brahmo,  fiercely  assaulted  as  he  is  by 
Aryas  and  orthodox  Hindus,  finds  his  friends  among  the  Chris- 
tians. No  Christian  doubts  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj  movement.  Its  work  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  work 
of  Christian  missions,  for  the  overthrow  of  caste,  idolatry,  and 
bigoted  adherence  to  the  things  of  former  days  is  the  immediate 
«  need." 


RELIGIOUS   UNREST   IN    INDIA. 

MANY  signs  point  to  the  conclusion  that  India's  long  period 
of  religious  stagnation  is  past.  Under  the  universal  for- 
malism and  apparent  rigidity,  recent  observers  discern  a  veri- 
table ground-swell  of  religious  activity.  An  American  mission- 
ary, the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Ewing,  writing  from  Lodiana,  in  the 
Punjab,  classifies  these  movements  under  two  heads :  first, 
Hindu  reform  movements  ;  second,  Mohammedan  unrest  and 
Sikh  revival.  This  seething,  tho  partly  hidden,  activity  is  gen- 
erally attributed  partly  to  the  impact  of  Western  civilization 
upon  the  ancient  customs  and  beliefs  of  Hindustan,  partly  to  an 
epochal  awakening  of  the  race  which  would  perhaps  have  oc- 
curred in  any  event.  Mr.  Ewing,  who  writes  in  the  New  York 
J^vangelist  (October  4) ,  confines  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj.     He  says : 

'"  The  Brahmo-Somaj  was  the  first  reform  movement  to  appear 
in  modern  India.  It  took  its  rise  from  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy, 
whose  activity  began  early  in  this  century.  A  fierce  opponent  of 
idolatry  and  caste,  he  rejected  all  the  later  literature,  cared  little 
about  even  the  Yedas,  but  gave  special  attention  to  the  philo- 
sophical treatises  attached  to  the  various  Yedas,  called  Upan- 
ishads.  But  not  even  to  the  Upanishads  did  he  tie  his  faith. 
His  spirit  was  eclectic,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he  took  his 
stand  was  that  which  still  dominates  the  organization,  viz.  :  '  No 
book  and  no  system  contains  all  of  truth,  and  therefore  the  mind 
is  to  be  kept  open  to  receive  it  from  any  and  every  quarter.' 
Tho  severe  controversy  has  from  time  to  time  shaken  the  organi- 
zation, this  principle  has  been  adhered  to,  and  the  leaders  to-day 
emphatically  assert  that  the  value  of  any  sacred  book  or  of  any 
religious  teacher  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  determined  by  their  re- 
spective usefulness  in  guiding  to  spiritual  truth." 

The  present  leader  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  Mr.  P.  C.  Mozoom- 
dar,  of  Calcutta,  embodies  so  many  Christian  ideas  in  his  eclec- 
tic system  of  faith  that  he  is  often  claimed  as  a  Christian  by  the 
zealous  evangelical  missionaries.  Mr.  Ewing  closes  with  the 
following  tribute  to  this  interesting  religious  body  : 

"  Altho  the  organization  has  its  weaklings  and  its  hypocrites, 
the  men  I  have  known  best  are  of  a  high  type,  men  who  lay  great 
stress  upon  spiritual  life  and  are  sincere  in  their  attempts  to  fol- 
low the  light.  The  Brahmo-Somaj  lias  often  proven  to  be  a  half- 
way house  to  Christianity.     Their  spiritual  nomenclature  is  al- 


FUTURE    OF    THE    CHINESE    MISSIONARIES. 

IN  view  of  the  present  state  of  China,  the  question  has  more 
than  once  been  asked,  "Shall  the  Christian  missions  be 
abandoned?"  Mr.  Charles  Denby,  formerly  minister  to  China 
and  a  member  of  the  Philippine  commission,  who  writes  in  The 
Forum  (October) ,  argues  for  the  missionaries  and  the  continu- 
ance of  their  work.     He  writes  : 

"In  the  beginning  we  must  recognize  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  Catholic  powers — the  Pope,  Spain,  Italy,  and  especially' 
France — will  never  consent  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  shall 
be  driven  out  of  China.  Their  interests  there  are  immense. 
There  are  twentyr-eight  Catholic  bishops  in  the  empire,  of  whom 
three  are  in  the  province  of  Chihli.  There  are  vast  establish- 
ments over  the  country  with  schools,  colleges,  and  asylums. 
Curiously,  the  Catholics  have  not  gone  into  medical  or  surgical 
work,  but  they  fill  all  other  fields,  covering  industrial  schools, 
carpenter  and  other  shops,  and  all  the  forms  of  labor.  The  great 
cathedral  at  Peking  was  built  mostly  by  the  native  Christians. 
The  wealth  of  the  church  is  enormous.  The  chief  religious  soci- 
eties, the  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  Augustines,  Christian  Brothers, 
Lazarists,  and  Franciscans  are  found  at  many  places.  You  can 
not  turn  the  dial  of  progress  back.  You  can  not  revoke  all  the 
treaties.  You  can  not  undo  the  work  of  three  centuries.  If  the 
continental  Catholic  remains  in  China,  his  Protestant  colleague 
will  go  thither.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  stand  back  and  see 
others  occupying  fields  of  danger  or  of  venture,  and  it  is  not  in 
Christian  nature  to  disregard  the  divine  command  to  go  into  the 
world  and  teach  all  nations. 

"The  subject  transcends  the  scope  of  human  laws.  It  is  the 
same  '  higher  law  '  which  was  preached  by  Seward  and  his  asso- 
ciates prior  to  1861.  No  American  law  forbids  the  going  of  any 
citizens  abroad  ;  and  if  China  should  admit  them  into  her  terri- 
tory, no  administration  in  this  country  would  dare  to  order  them 
not  to  go  thither,  even  if  it  had  the  power  to  do  so.  From  a  gov- 
ernmental point  of  view  the  suggestion  of  exclusion  is  impracti- 
cable of  execution.  If  the  merchant  may  sell  his  wares  in  China, 
the  missionary  may  sell  his  tracts  and  Bibles.  Happily  we  do 
not  recognize  any  religion  in  our  Constitution.  Fortunately  the 
religious  wars  which  have  devastated  the  earth  are  unknown 
here.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  precipitate  one.  Let  assumed 
truth  go  forth  to  meet  assumed  error.  Let  the  peaceful  battle  of 
the  ages  go  on.  Let  modern  arts,  commerce,  and  inventions  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  self-devoted  religious  teaching.  It  can  not  be 
that  the  serious  disturbances  we  have  witnessed  were  caused  by 
antagonism  to  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  devoted  mainly 
to  charity.  The  hurly-burly  of  the  riot  overtook  the  missionary 
because  he  was  a  foreigner,  not  because  he  was  a  religious 
teacher,  it  was  racial  feeling,  such  as  exists  in  this  country 
against  the  negro — the  feeling  which  raged  so  recently  in  New- 
Orleans,  New  York,  and  Akron. 

"  Whether  or  not  missionary  work  should  be  circumscribed  in 
its  extent  must  be  left  to  the  great  societies  which  have  it  in 
charge.      From  my  experience  I  would  advise  that  care  and  pru- 
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deuce  be  exercised  in  selecting  locations  for  missionaries.  In 
many  localities  there  would  not,  probably,  for  a  generation  to 
come  be  any  danger  of  destruction.  In  others  the  danger  is  pat- 
ent* It  is  impossible  for  our  Government  to  station  soldiers  all 
over  China  to  protect  its  people.  It  can  only  demand  redress 
when  wrongs  are  perpetrated,  and  that  it  has  always  faithfully 
done.  The  spirit  of  adventure,  which  takes  no  account  except  of 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptural  injunction,  should  be  restrained.  In 
some  cases  missionaries  have  defied  the  advice  of  consuls,  and 
have  gone  into  the  most  dangerous  localities.  There  should  be 
reason  in  all  things.  Riots  occur  and  pass  like  summer  clouds, 
and  all  races  are  eminently  recuperative.  A  few  years  will  ob- 
literate the  marks  of  the  recent  outrages  ;  but  let  not  the  patient, 
gentle,  persistent  labors  of  decades  be  brought  to  naught." 


IS  THERE  TO    BE  COMMUNION  BETWEEN   THE 
EPISCOPAL   AND   CREEK   CHURCHES? 

EVER  since  the  beginning  of  the  great  Tractarian  movement 
in  Oxford  early  in  the  century  under  Pusey  and  Newman, 
there  has  been  a  trend  of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  sister 
church  in  this  country  toward  the  ritual  and  beliefs  prevailing 
in  England  before  the  Reformation,  at  any  rate  to  the  modified 
Catholic  usage  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  early  years  of 
Edward  VI.  In  spite  of  much  opposition,  this  trend  has  been 
steady,  until,  as  we  have  lately  pointed  out,  more  than  half  the 
parishes  in  England  are  now  dominated  in  more  or  less  degree 
by  what  are  called  "Catholic  principles."     The  autonomous  and 


national  theory  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  so  similar  to  that  of 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  churches  of  Greece,  Russia,  and  the  Ori- 
ent, which  claim  to  have  been  from  apostolic  times  independent 
of  the  Latin  Church  and  its  head,  the  Pope,  that  it  is  not  surpri- 
sing to  find  an  increasing  disposition  to  fraternity  between  the 
Anglican  and  Eastern  communions. 

A  recent  event  in  a  Western  State  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance,  both  as  an  evidence  of  how  far  a  large  portion  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  progressed  toward  Catholic  usage,  and  as 
an  indication  of  a  possibly  approaching  intercommunion  between 
these  churches  of  the  East  and  West.  At  the  consecration  of  the 
Rt.  Reverend  Dr.  Reginald  Heber  Weller  as  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Fond  du  Lac.  in  which  seven  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  took 
part,  the  ceremonies  are  said  to  have  exceeded  in  splendor  of 
ritual  anything  seen  in  the  Anglican  communion  since  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  function  was  made  additionally  notable  by 
the  presence  of  the  Russian  Greek  Bishop  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
who  came  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  by  the  consent  of  the 
Holy  Synod  of  Russia.  Still  further  significance  was  added  by 
the  presence  of  Bishop  Kozlowski,  the  head  of  the  Old  Catholic 
denomination  in  the  United  States.  The  following  account  of 
the  ceremonies,  which  have  attracted  a  large  amount  of  com- 
ment, both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  in  the  church  papers,  is 
taken  from  The  Living  Church  (November  17)  : 

"The  '  Marehe  Pontificale.'  by  Lemmens,  was  played  as  the 
long  line  passed  silently  through  the  front  entrance,  up  the  nave 


BISHOPS   <>K   Mil     I  PISCOPAL,   OI.I1  CATHOLIC.   AND  Rl/SSO-GRFI'IC  CHURCH RS   WHO    ASSISTED    IT   THE   CONSECRATION    OF   RT.   RFV.    PR.    WELLER. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Chapman  Grafton,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Isaac  Lea  Nicholson,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  Milwaukee. 
The  Rt.   Rev.    Charles   I'almerston    Anderson, 

D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Chicago. 
The  Rt.    Rev.    A.    Kozlowski,  Polish-Catholic 
Bishop. 


5.  The  Rt.  Rev.  (1.  Mott  Williams,   I  >.!>..   Bishop  9.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Williams.  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  Marquette.  Coadjutor  of  Nebraska. 

6.  The   Rt.     Rev.    Reginald    Heber    Weller,    Jr.,  10.  Rev.  Father  Sebastian.  Chaplain   to   the  Rus- 

Bisliop  Coadjutor  of  Fond  du  Lac.  sian  Bishop. 

7.  The  Rt    Rev.   Joseph    Marshall    Francis,   D.D.,  11.   Rev.  Father  John   Kochuroff.  Chaplain  to  the 

Bishop  of  Indiana.  Russian  Bishop. 

8.  TheRt.  Rev.  William  K.  McLaren,  D.I>..  D.C.L.,  12.  The   Rt.   Rev.   Tikhon,  Russian   Bishop  of   the 

Bishop  of  Chicago.  Aleutian  Islands 
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into  the  choir,  and,  without  the  slightest  confusion,  filed  into 
their  places.  A  thurifer  with  censer,  and  the  bearer  of  an  in- 
cense-boat, a  crucifer,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Raker,  assistant  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  preceded  the  vested  choir,  and  these  in  turn 
were  followed  by  other  thurifers  ;  the  clergy,  with  banner-car- 
riers interspersed  among  the  ranks  ;  acolytes  ;  the  archdeacons  ; 
the  deputy  registrar.  Rev.  S.  R.  S.  Gray  ;  the  attending  presb}-- 
ters  of  the  bishop-elect,  being  his  father,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Weller, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Rogers,  of  Fond  du  Lac  ; 
the  bishops,  in  order,  the  bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  consecrator, 
preceded  by  his  chaplain  bearing  the  pastoral  staff.  The  Angli- 
can bishops  and  Bishop  Kozlowski  were  all  vested  in  copes  and 
miters,  while  the  Russian  prelate  wore  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
Eastern  bishops.  The  Russian  bishop  was  honored  by  being 
seated  upon  the  episcopal  throne.  The  procession  presented  a 
most  dignified  appearance. 

"After  the  singing  of  the  introit,  the  bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac 
began  the  Order  of  Holy  Communion,  the  service  rendered  being 
that  by  A.  J  Eyre  in  E-flat.  Bishop  Anderson  was  epistoler, 
after  which  were  sung  the  gradual  appointed  and  a  sequence. 
During  the  latter,  the  altar  was  censed,  and  a  procession  headed 
by  acolytes  and  thurifers  moved  to  the  gate  of  the  choir,  where 
the  Gospel  was  intoned  by  the  bishop  of  Milwaukee.  .  .  .  After 
the  sermon,  the  bishop-elect  was  presented  for  consecration. 
The  promise  of  conformity  was  made  by  the  bishop-elect  kneel- 
ing, and  the  Litany  was  sung  by  the  bishop-coadjutor  of  Ne- 
braska. After  the  examination,  the  bishop-elect  retired,  that  he 
might  be  '  vested  with  the  rest  of  the  episcopal  habit,'  during 
which  period  Gounod's  anthem,  '  Lovely  Appear  Over  the  Moun- 
tain '  was  sung,  after  which  he  reappeared,  vested  in  a  cope  of 
cloth  of  gold,  the  gift  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  Vent 
Creator  followed  as  appointed.  At  the  consecration  the  seven 
Anglican  bishops  (only)  united  in  the  Laying  on  of  Hands,  re- 
peating the  words  in  concert.  Following  the  delivery  of  the 
Bible,  the  bishop-elect  was  anointed  with  oil,  and  the  episcopal 
ring  and  the  pectoral  cross  were  conferred  upon  him.  He  then 
received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  his  senior  consecrator,  and  in 
turn  bestowed  the  kiss  upon  the  two  bishops  assisting.  Psalm 
133,  '  Behold  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is,  brethren,  to  dwell 
together  in  unity, '  followed.  At  the  offertory  the  ceremonial 
use  of  incense  followed  the  historic  Western  practise.  After 
censing  the  altar,  the  bishops  were  each  censed  in  turn,  first 
those  at  the  altar,  afterward  the  Russian  bishop  on  the  throne 
and  the  bishops  in  the  choir,  individually ;  then  the  priests  on 
either  side  collectively,  and  afterward  the  congregation.  ...  A 
line  of  four  acolytes  with  processional  lights,  three  thurifers.  and 
four  more  acolytes  with  lights,  passed  before  the  sanctuary  rail 
before  the  Stir  sum  Corda  ;  and  at  each  of  the  three  strokes  of 
the  Sanctus  bell  incense  was  used,  as  also  at  the  Benedictus,  the 
communion,  and  the  festival  Te  Deum,  which  followed  the  cele- 
bration. Before  the  latter,  and  after  the  benediction,  the  miter 
was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  newly  consecrated  bishop,  and 
accompanied  by  the  two  assisting  consecrators  he  passed  down 
the  full  length  of  the  nave,  blessing  the  people  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  fell  upon  their  knees  as  he  passed." 

Bishop  Tikhon  is  quoted  as  saying  after  this  event :  "My  visit 
is  in  behalf  of  unity.  I  came  with  the  consent  of  the  Holy  Sy- 
nod in  Russia.  The  two  communions  are  coming  closer  and 
closer  together,  and  all  that  I  have  seen  to-day  is  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  coming  unity  of  the  two  churches.  I  will  ever  pray 
that  this  may  be." 

T/ir  Living  Church  (November  17),  which  is  the  leading  organ 
of  the ."  Catholic "  or  High  Church  party,  makes  the  following 
comment  upon  the  occasion  : 

"  Use  your  influence,'  said  the  Russian  Bishop  Tikhon  at  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Weller,  'to  have  the  opening  service  of 
general  convention  at  San  Francisco  modeled  on  the  lines  of  this 
service  to-day.  It  will  have  great  weight  with  the  Holy  Synod 
of  Russia.' 

"Oli,  lor  a  statesmanship  in  this  church  broad  enough  to  rise 
above  petty  considerations  and  to  mold  the  official  functions  of 
the  whole  church  on  those  lines  which  our  Catholic  heritage 
would  suggest  as  appropriate  !  The  function  at  Fond  <\u  Lac  was 
one  that  was  perfectly  loyal  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
to    the    best    Catholic    tradition.      Certainly    if    there    had    been 


'  Romeward  '  tendencies — if  it  had  'aped  '  Rome — no  one  would 
have  perceived  it  so  quickly  as  the  Russian  bishop,  for  nowhere 
is  there  greater  bitterness  against  Rome  and  against  all  that 
pertains  to  the  Roman  system,  than  throughout  the  Eastern 
communion.  If  the  service  had  impressed  the  Rt.  Rev.  prelate 
as  Roman  in  tendency  he  would  undoubtedly  have  resented 
being  drawn  into  it.  When,  therefore,  he  expressed  his  delight 
with  the  function,  and  his  desire  in  the  interest  of  Catholic  unity 
that  it  should  be  the  model  for  the  opening  service  of  general 
convention,  is  it  not  clear  that  our  own  popular  Romophobia  as 
applied  to  such  a  function  is  but  the  narrowest  prejudice?  We 
who  are  so  prone  to  charge  narrow  insularity  against  English- 
men in  general :  may  we  not  perhaps  be  suffering  ourselves  from 
beam-in-the-eye  ? " 

On  the  other  hand  The  Churchman  (conservative  Prot. 
Episc),  charges  that  the  bishops  taking  part  in  the  ceremony 
have  "made  themselves  aiders  and  abetters  of  ritual  anarchy  in 
the  American  church,"  and  it  particular  refers  to  " the  general 
osculation,  of  which  our  prayer-book  is  happily  innocent." 


MORE   ABOUT   PROFESSOR    HILPRECHT'S   DIS- 
COVERIES AT   NIPPUR. 

STUDENTS  of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  the  higher 
critics,  will  await  with  great  interest  the  deciphering  of  the 
library  of  20,000  or  more  tablets  lately  found  by  Professor  Hil- 
precht  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  ancient  Nippur,  in 
Babylonia.  Biblia  remarks  that  it  may  be  the  most  important 
archeological  discovery  since  the  finding  of  the  Rosetta  stone  in 
Egypt,  with  its  Greek  copy  of  the  Egyptian  inscription  on  its 
sides,  which  enabled  scientists  to  work  out  the  key  to  the  cipher 
in  which  the  Egyptians  wrote  most  of  their  tomb  records.  Says 
Biblia  (October)  : 

"The  tablets  treat  of  literary  and  historical  matters  prior  to 
2280  B.C.,  or  long  antedating  the  career  of  Abraham.  The  light 
thus  thrown  on  the  early  history  of  Southern  Asia  will,  of  course, 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis. 
But  it  will  do  still  more.  It  will  probably  help  to  clear  up  the 
obscure  early  history  of  the  supposed  dispersion  of  primitive  man 
from  the  alleged  birthplace  of  the  race  in  Asia,  and  so  it  may  aid 
in  settling  the  still  open  question  of  whether  mankind  sprang 
from  one  stock  or  was  the  product  of  evolutionary  processes 
taking  place  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
latter  is  the  newer  theory.  Coincidences  in  the  history  of  race 
development  are  now  held  by  many  to  prove  not  necessarily  a 
common  origin  and  communication  of  tendencies,  but  simply  the 
orderly  march  of  uniform  law  throughout  the  world.  Not  only 
biblical,  but  evolutionary  and  social  science  will  therefore  eagerly 
await  and  welcome  any  light  that  Professor  Hilprecht's  find  may 
throw  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  past. " 

Biblia  gives  the  following  account  of  some  discoveries  made 
public  since  our  last  article  : 

"From  among  six  hundred  fragments  of  writings,  Professor 
Hilprecht  has  obtained  knowledge  of  the  first  king  known  to 
man — En-shag-shur-ana,  lord  of  Kengi,  now  known  as  Babylo- 
nia, who  reigned  about  6500  B.C.  Kengi  was  harassed  by  Kish. 
a  neighboring  city  and  kingdom.  En-shag-shur-ana  marched 
against  Kish  and  defeated  its  ruler,  and  the  spoil  of  this  expedi- 
tion, the  tablets  tell,  was  presented  to  the  temple  of  Bel  in  Nip- 
pur. But  later  the  rulers  of  Kish  took  Kengi,  for  it  is  found  that 
one  of  them,  Ur-Shulpauddu,  made  offering  in  the  temple  of 
Nippur. 

"The  greatest,  however,  of  all  the  rulers  of  this  dim  and  shad- 
owy age  was  Lugalzaggisi,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  veritable 
Alexander.  He  was  the  son  of  Haran,  mentioned  in  Genesis 
xii.  4.  It  is  contended  by  many  biblical  students  that  many  of 
the  facts  in  Genesis,  reciting  an  invasion  of  the  Mediterranean 
seaboard  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  improbable.  But  the  tab- 
lets show  that  the  invader  was  Lugalzaggisi,  who  ruled  in  4500 
B.C.  Sargon,  who  lived  700  years  later,  also  advanced  to  the 
Mediterranean.  At  one  time  Lugulzaggisi  ruled  all  the  then 
known  world.  But  after  a  while  the  Nippur  of  Lugalzaggisi  fell, 
and  a  long  period  intervened  before  man  built  again  upon  the 
ruins.      About    thirty    feet  of  accumulated   debris  represents  the 

age  between  the  fall  and  the  rebuilding  by  Sargon.  One  ex- 
traordinary feature  of  the  vases  bearing  records  of  Lugalzag- 
gisi's  greatness  is  that  their  interior  was  hollowed  out  by  ma- 
chinery, vet  civilization  to-day  assumes  machinery  to  be  of  a 
comparatively  recent  development." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


CHINA   AND   THE    POWERS. 

AT  Paoting-fu  and  other  places  Field-Marshal  Waldersee  is 
reported  to  have  executed  some  really  high-placed  Chi- 
nese mandarins.  There  is,  however,  no  confirmation  of  the  re- 
port, and  it  is  not  certain  even  that,  if  it  be  true,  the  facts  will 
be  permitted  to  reach  the  Chinese  masses,  who  may  be  informed 
that  substitutes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Europeans.  "The 
Chinese  problem  will  yet  tax  the  patience  of  the  public  and  of 
our  diplomats  a  great  deal,"  remarks  the  Berlin  Politisclie  Kor- 
responden-.     The  Handclsblad  (Amsterdam)  says  : 

"The  powers  have  dallied  too  long  to  obtain  a  quick  solution 
of  the  Chinese  question,  which  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  coming  to  an  agreement  among  themselves.  But  month  after 
month  passes  and  nothing  definite  is  done.  The  natural  result 
is  that  Chinese  boldness  revives,  and  everything  seems  to  show 
that  the  reactionary  forces  of  China  are  preparing  her  for  further 
resistance.  All  sorts  of  edicts  are  issued  from  Singan-fu  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  anti-for- 
eign element  is  in  power.  The  examiners  for  the  provincial  ex- 
aminations are  chosen  from  among  the  most  reactionary  of  lit- 
erati." 

The  commanders  of  the  allied  troops  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
desirous  to  win  the  Chinese  by  mild  treatment.  Letters  are 
being  published  in  the  European  papers  which  show  that  little 
quarter  is  given  by  any  of  the  troops,  altho  the  stories  which  are 
told  by  newspaper  correspondents  about  the  troops  of  nationali- 
ties other  than  their  own  appear  largely  exaggerated.  Mr.  F. 
J.  Haver  Droeze,  Dutch  consul-general  at  Hongkong,  in  his  offi- 
cial report  warns  against  the  "opening  up  "  of  China.  He  writes 
in  the  main  as  follows  : 

It  is  doubtful  that  Central  and  Southern  China  will  remain 
peaceful  while  Europe  is  practically  at  war  with  Northern  China. 
The  deep  aversion  to  foreigners  which  possesses  a  large  part  of 
the  people  of  China  must  assert  itself,  and  we  must  reckon  with 
the  fact  that  the  lessons  of  1S95  were  not  altogether  unheeded, 
for  the  Chinese  are  certainly  better  armed  to-day.  The  wish  of 
the  Chinese  people  is  to  remain  as  much  as  possible  free  from 
European  influence.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  Chinese 
organize  themselves  for  a  determined  resistance,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  them.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  Europe  could 
ultimately  gain  by  a  victory.  If  European  methods  and  Euro- 
pean inventions  are  forced  upon  the  Chinese,  the  result  can  only 
be  a  very  dangerous  competition. 

The  Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai),  referring  to  the  dangerous 
disturbances  in  Southern  China,  points  out  that  even  if  the  rising 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  reform  party  headed  by  Kang  Yu  Wei, 
it  may  not  be  safe  to  assist  the  reformers  against  the  Govern- 
ment.    It  says 

"History  may  repeat  itself.  It  is  not  always  safe,  as  the 
Americans  have  found  in  Manila,  to  enlist  rebels  on  one's  side. 
A  government  in  being  is  an  entity  with  at  least  some  show  of 
power.  A  rebel  chief  is  a  nobody,  in  most  cases  an  upstart  fight- 
ing for  his  own  hand,  in  all  an  unproved  adventurer  whose  poli- 
tical power  is  as  elusive  as  the  '.r  '  of  our  boyhood's  equations." 

The  Anglo-German  agreement  still  forms  the  subject  of  much 
comment,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  views  differ 
very  materially.  Thus  The  Outlook  (London)  declares  that  the 
agreement  is  intended  to  enable  Germany  to  shelter  herself  be- 
hind British  prestige.      It  says  : 

"The  German  Emperor  has  once  more  successfully  tied  his 
wheelbarrow  to  the  back  of  the  British  wagon.  In  this  way  he 
has  climbed  another  laborious  hill  with  no  trouble  to  himself. 
The  action  of  Russia  in  withdrawing  from  Peking  and  redoub- 
ling her  activity  in  Manchuria  seemed  to  rob  Germany  of  all  the 
glory  in  China  she  had  promised  herself  and  prated  of.  And  in 
truth  the  mission  of  Count  von  Waldersee  has  not  so  far  justified 
all  the  big  talk  it  occasioned.     It  became  necessary,  therefore. 


for  Germany  to  do  something.  .  .  .  The  agreement  is  a  shadowy 
document,  elegantly  phrased  to  commit  nobody  to  do  anything 
and  everybody  to  do  nothing.     The  real  tussle  has  yet  to  come." 

On  the  other  hand,  '  Diplomaticus  '  writes  in  The  Westmin- 
ster Gazette : 

"The  Anglo-German  agreement  is  superfluous  so  far  as  its 
ostensible  purposes  are  concerned  ;  its  effect  on  the  harmony  and 
mutual  confidence  of  the  powers  cooperating  in  China  has  been 
gratuitously  mischievous  ;  it  involves  an  abandonment  of  British 
interests  and  of  the  very  open  door  it  is  designed  to  serve; 
finally,  the  significance  attached  to  it  as  marking  a  rapproche- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  illusory." 

The  Rossya  (St.  Petersburg)  thinks  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
Great  Britain  to  obtain  solid  advantages  from  the  agreement,  if 
it  is  pointed  against  Russia.     Its  editor  argues  as  follows  : 

"Germany  means  to  indicate  that  she  will  not  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  preponderating  British  interests  in  the  Yang-tze 
valley.  That  is  the  real  gist  of  the  matter.  As  against  Russia, 
the  agreement  is  of  little  value,  for  Russia  has  a  way  of  backing 
her  diplomacy  with  the  presence  of  a  powerful  military  force,  in 
comparison  with  which  a  British  force  of  20,000,  even  if  it  can  be 
placed  in  the  field,  would  be  insignificant.  Germany  can  hardly 
be  depended  upon  to  assist  England.  German}-  is  our  nearest 
neighbor  in  the  West,  and  she  has  another  neighbor  on  the  other 
side  who  is  our  ally.  She  would  have  to  pay  a  dear  price  for  the 
privilege  of  pulling  the  English  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  The 
United  States  has  burned  its  fingers  with  the  Philippines,  and  will 
not  enter  upon  new  ventures  in  a  hurry.  And  France  will  be 
quite  able  to  establish  herself  in  South  China  as  we  have  done 
in  the  North,  whether  England  likes  it  or  not." 

The  Tokyo  Asahi  welcomes  the  Anglo-German  agreement, 
tho  it  admits  that  there  is  in  it  an  apparent  slight  for  Japan, 
which  has  performed  the  most  effective  part  of  the  military  oper- 
ations in  China.  The  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  consult  Japan, 
however,  it  excuses  on  the  ground  of  political  expediency,  it 
being  necessary  for  British  interests  to  detach  Germany  from  the 
Russo- French  alliance. 

Captain  Younghusband,  in  T he  National  Review,  argues  that 
the  only  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem  is  the  partition  of  the 
empire  and  ruling  it  through  the  viceroys.  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
who  has  been  for  nearly  fort}-  years  at  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Customs,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  better  authority 
on  Chinese  affairs  than  any  other  living  European,  in  an  .article 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (November)  seems  to  agree  with 
Captain  Younghusband  that  nothing  but  partition  will  avert 
coming  peril,  unless  it  be  a  "miraculous  spread  of  Christianity 
in  its  best  form."  He  does  not  think  such  a  religious  triumph 
can  be  hoped  for,  nor  does  he  think  that  partition  is  "within  the 
limits  of  practical  politics."  In  fact  he  takes  a  very  dark  view 
of  the  future.     He  writes  : 

"It  [China]  has  slept  long,  as  we  count  sleep;  but  it  is  awake 
at  last  and  its  every  member  is  tingling  with  Chinese  feeling 
— '  China  for  the  Chinese  and  out  with  the  foreigners  !  '  The 
Boxer  movement  is  doubtless  the  product  of  official  inspiration, 
but  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  popular  imagination  and  will  spread 
like  wildfire  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country:  it 
is,  in  short,  a  purely  patriotic  volunteer  movement,  and  its  ob- 
ject is  to  strengthen  China — and  for  a  Chinese  program.  Its 
first  experience  has  not  been  altogether  a  success  as  regards  the 
attainment  through  strength  of  proposed  ends — the  rooting  up  of 
foreign  cults  and  the  ejection  of  foreigners,  but  it  is  not  a  failure 
in  respect  of  the  feeler  it  put  out — will  volunteering  work? — 01 
an  experiment  that  would  test  ways  and  means  and  guide  future 
choice:  it  has  proved  how  to  a  man  the  people  will  respond  to 
the  call,  and  it  has  further  demonstrated  that  the  swords  and 
irs  to  which  the  prudent  official  mind  confined  the  initiated 
will  not  suffice,  but  must  be  supplemented  or  replaced  by  Mau- 
ser rifles  and  Krupp  guns:  the  Boxer  patriot  of  the  future  will 
possess  the  best  weapons  money  can  buy.  and  then  the  'Yellow 
Peril  '  will  be  beyond  ignoring 

"The   words  '  imperil   the  world's  future'  will  doubtless  pro- 
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voke  a  laugh — well,  let  them  do  so,  but  let  them  stand  !  Twenty 
millions  or  more  of  Boxers  armed,  drilled,  disciplined,  and  ani- 
mated by  patriotic — if  mistaken— motives,  will  make  residence 
in  China  impossible  for  foreigners,  will  take  back  from  foreign- 
ers everything  foreigners  have  taken  from  China,  will  pay  off  old 
grudges  with  interest,  and  will  carry  the  Chinese  flag  and  Chi- 
nese arms  into  many  a  place  that  even  fancy  will  not  suggest  to- 
day, thus  preparing  for  the  future  upheavals  and  disasters  never 
even  dreamt  of.  In  fifty  years'  time  there  will  be  millions  of 
Boxers  in  serried  ranks  and  war's  panoply  at  the  call  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government :  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that !  And 
if  the  Chinese  Government  continues  to  exist,  it  will  encourage — 
and  it  will  be  quite  right  to  encourage,  uphold,  and  develop  this 
national  Chinese  movement :  it  bodes  no  good  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  China  will  be  acting  within  its  right  and  will  carry 
through  the  national  program  !  Nothing  but  partition — a  diffi- 
cult and  unlikely  international  settlement,  or  a  miraculous  spread 
of  Christianity  in  its  best  form — a  not  impossible,  but  scarcely  to 
be  hoped  for,  religious  triumph,  will  defer,  will  avert  this  result : 
is  either  the  one  or  the  other  within  the  limits  of  practical  politics 
or  practical  propagandism?  I  fear  not!  And  if  not,  what? 
Then  the  lawlessness  of  the  present  uprising  must  be  condoned 
and  the  Manchu  dynasty  supported  :  to  this  end  it  will  be  made 
to 'lose  face'  as  little  as  possible — but  trade  in  arms  will  not 
cease,  and  our  sons  and  grandsons  will  reap  the  whirlwind." 

Sir  Robert,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  the  legations  in  Pe- 
king, attributes  that  siege  to  the  action  of  the  allied  fleets  (the 
American  fleet  alone  refusing  to  participate)  in  taking  the  Taku 
forts.  Up  to  that  time,  the  legations  had  none  but  Boxers, 
armed  with  swords  and  spears  only,  to  contend  with  ;  afterward 
they  had  the  imperial  troops  to  fight,  armed  with  rifles  and  can- 
non.—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN   VIEWS   OF   OUR   ELECTIONS. 

THE  American  correspondents  of  most  European  papers  had 
prepared  their  readers  for  the  reelection  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  so  the  result  was  not  unexpected.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  is  one  of  the  few  British  papers  that  ex- 
press sorrow  because  Bryan  was  defeated.  "He  represented 
some  purely  democratic  principles,"  argues  that  paper,  "and  he 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  millions  of  people  who  are  convinced 
that  the  rule  of  capitalists  and  trusts  is  dangerous."  The 
Speaker,  another  Liberal  paper,  takes  somewhat  the  same  view, 
asserting  that  the  chief  impression  conveyed  by  the  result  is 
that  the  man  is  the  slave  of  the  dollar.  It  quotes  the  following 
lines  from  Emerson  as  applying  to-day : 

"'Tis  the  da j-  of  the  chattel, 
'    Web  to  weave  and  corn  to  grind  ; 
Thing's  are  in  the  saddle, 
And  ride  mankind." 

The  majority  of  British  papers  are  highly  pleased,  as  they  re- 
gard the  President's  reelection  a  guaranty  that  an  anti-British 
policy  will  not  be  pursued.      The  Standard  (London)  says: 

"  By  virtue  of  the  acts  of  the  McKinley  Administration,  the 
United  States  is  a  world  power  already,  and  claims  equality  of 
commercial  opportunities  with  other  civilized  countries  in  any 
part  of  the  universe  yet  to  undergo  political  transformation, 
while  it  asserts  a  special  oversight  over  such  developments  as 
may  occur  in  the  South  American  continent.  Englishmen  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  this  should  be  so,  for  with  Mr. 
McKinley  and  the  Republicans  there  is  a  much  clearer  prospect 
of  strengthened  amity  and  of  common  purpose  than  there  would 
have  been  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democrats." 

The  Scotsman  (Edinburgh)  excuses  President  McKinley's  ap- 
parent lapses  on  this  score  prior  to  the  elections.      It  says  : 

"The  charge  of  friendliness  with  Britain  is  in  the  eyes  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  American  voters — the  Irish  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  Germans — the  most  damaging  accusation  that  can 
be  brought  against  an  Administration.  Mr.  McKinley  and  his 
supporters  had  to  avoid  saying  or  doing  anything  that  would 
outrage  the  susceptibilities  and  confirm    the  suspicions  of  the 


"people  who  think  that  American  patriotism  is  best  testified  by 
twisting  the  tail  of  the  British  lion.  Now  that  the  election  is 
over,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  decent  Ameri- 
can politicians  in  acknowledging  that  it  is  to  the  honor  and 
credit  of  the  Government  to  have  established  an  'entente,'  and 
to  have  worked  in  cordial  cooperation,  with  the  power  which  is 
at  once  the  nearest  of  kin  and  the  best  customer  of  the  great  re- 
public." 

"Great  Britain  no  less  than  the  United  States  will  benefit  from 
the  continuance  in  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  McKinley,"  remarks 
Money,  a  financial  paper,  "for  Mr.  Bryan  had  given  many  evi- 
dences of  a  rabid  Anglophobia."  But  The  Saturday  Review, 
which  has  all  along  preached  that  President  McKinley's  friend- 
ship for  Great  Britain  is  somewhat  on  the  "gold-brick  "  order, 
doubts  that  England  is  wise  in  rejoicing  so  publicly  over  the 
victory  of  the  Republican  Party.  It  argues  in  the  main  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  easy  to  predict,  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  the  party  of  gold,  not  in  the  currency  sense  alone. 
British  papers  unfortunately  do  not   present  American  affairs 


KHAKI  IN    ENGLAND   AND   AMERICA. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  "Why,  Mr.  President,  what  are  you  getting  out  of 
your  khaki  in  such  a  hurry  for  ?" 

Presidknt  MCKINLEY  :  "You'd  do  the  same  if  you  were  in  my  place.  I 
should  lose  my  election  if  I  were  seen  in  it." 

Mr.  C. :  "That's  funny— I  won  mine  with  khaki." 

President  McK.:  "Yes— but  they've  had  more  time  to  think  about  it 
over  here." 

Lord  S.:  "I'd  like  to  get  out  of  mine— it's  beastly  tincomfortable  and  it 
doesn't  suit  me  a  bit."  —Westminster  Gazette. 

fairly  to  their  readers.  There  is  hardly  a  single  London  daily 
paper  whose  correspondent  successfully  endeavors  to  give  both 
sides  of  the  Presidential  contest,  or  indeed  any  aspect  of  any 
political  question  in  the  States  beyond  that  in  which  it  presents 
itself  to  the  mercantile  community  of  New  York,  or  certain  polit- 
ical coteries  in  Washington.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
view  that  American  politics  are  not  worth  the  attention  of  the 
British  public,  but,  if  their  mysteries  are  to  be  unveiled,  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  that  we  should  be  admitted  to  know  what  affects 
the  millions  who  dwell  west  of  New  York.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  our  hierophants  deny  us.  The  Administration  has  to  con- 
sider all  parties,  and  Great  Britain  must  not  expect  too  much. 
YVe  may  expect  perhaps  just  as  much  as  we  receive  from  any 
other  great  power  and  no  more,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  in 
such  an  attitude  that  we  have  any  right  to  resent.  It  is  the  good 
folks  who  are  always  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  we  shall  get 
a  s^reat  deal  more  who  are  the  unconscious  promoters  of  ill-feel- 
ing. Our  recent  policy  has  gained  nothing  in  China,  where  the 
United  States  took  a  line  frankly  egoistical ;  we  have  certainly 
gained  nothing  in  the  Mediterranean  by  wounding  the  pride  of 
Spain,  and  if  the  American  Government  took  no  steps  on  behalf 
of  the  Transvaal,  we  admit  that  they  behaved  like  every  other 
power  in  the  world  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Whatever  we 
have  gained  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hay  at  the  State  Department 
may  be  lost  in  the  event  of  his  departure;  it  is  a  purely 'per- 
sonal asset. '  " 

The  Germans  seem  to  attach  most  importance  to  the  fact  that 
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a  second  term  promises  a  continuance  of  the  policy  which  has 
been  pursued.  "  For  this  reason  we  must  be  pleased  with  Mc- 
Kmley's  reelection,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,"  says  the  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung  (Berlin).     The  Berlin  Tageblatt  says  : 

"We  hope  that  President  McKinley  may  solve  the  questions 
which  are  outstanding  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
We -know  well  enough  that  he  is  no  friend  of  Germany,  but  we 
note  with  satisfaction  that  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries have  of  late  improved.  The  thing  that  is  most  needed  now 
is  the  solution  of  the  question  of  commercial  treaties.  We  hope 
there  will  be  sufficient  good  will  on  both  sides  to  prevent  friction." 

The  lndependance  Beige  (Brussels)  thinks  that  the  result  of 
the  elections  will  soon  become  apparent  in  the  Philippines.  It 
says : 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  the  victory  of  imperialism,  the 
great  republic  can  no  longer  be  asked  to  protect  the  weak,  for  it 
will,  like  Great  Britain,  endeavor  to  place  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
queror upon  feebler  nations.  The  result  will  soon  become  ap- 
parent. In  the  Philippines,  where  the  rebels  had  promised  to 
accept  an  armistice  in  case  Bryan  was  elected,  the  struggle  will 
be  revived  with  renewed  vigor  and  cruelty.  The  Americans  will 
throw  thousands  upon  thousands  of  soldiers  into  this  abyss,  ju.  t 
as  Great  Britain  is  sacrificing  her  best  battalions  in  South  Af- 
rica. In  Cuba,  the  struggle  will  be  no  less  troublesome,  tho  per- 
haps less  blood}-,  since  the  Americans  obstinately  refuse  the 
promised  independence." 

The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  thinks  it  is  very  natural  that 
the  English  jingoes  should  rejoice  in  what  they  consider  a  vic- 
tory of  the  American  jingoes.  The  Denver  correspondent  of  this 
paper  nevertheless  says : 

"The  desire  for  untrammeled  freedom,  and  even  for  the  over- 
throw of  existing  conditions,  is  as  strong  in  the  United  States  as 
elsewhere.  But  I  believe  those  to  be  right  who  declare  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  not  witness  anything  like  the  great  French 
revolution,  but  that  greater  stability  will  be  established,  chiefly 
by  the  preponderance  of  trade  interests.  For  the  great  mass  of 
people,  the  Bryan  movement  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  Debs 
movement,  tho  somewhat  less  violent.  Social  development  is 
progressing  in  the  United  States,  and  nothing  so  reactionary  as 
the  success  of  a  revolutionary  movement  need  be  feared." 

The  Journal  des  Debats  expresses  a  very  general  opinion 
when  it  says  that,  had  Bryan  been  elected,  the  Democrats  would 
hardly  have  treated  the  Filipinos  more  leniently  than  the  Re- 
publicans treat  them.  As  for  the  supposed  pro-British  senti- 
ment, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  United  States  Government 
will  do  what  seems  best  for  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  wild  adventures  for  the  sake  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Canada,  as  well  as  in  England,  some  papers  hint  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  open  rejoicing  over  the  result  of  our  elections  may 
force  the  Administration  to  be  less  demonstrative  in  its  profes- 
sions of  friendship  for  Great  Britain.  "The  latest  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's blazing  indiscretions,"  says  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  "is 
his  public  rejoicing  over  the  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
American  Presidential  election.  A  man  is  fortunate  when  events 
afford  him  food  for  cheerful  reflection,  but  it  is  not  always  well 
for  prime  ministers,  when  discussing  international  affairs,  to 
think  even  cheerful  thoughts  aloud."  In  the  Toronto  Sun,  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  writes : 

"Lord  Salisbury  can  not  help  feeling  that  between  the  plutoc- 
racy represented  by  himself  and  the  plutocracy  represented  by 
McKinley  there  is  a  bond  far  more  important  than  their  common 
preference  for  a  gold  standard.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  tacit  alli- 
ance, while  both  plutocracies  feel  that  their  interest  lies  in  culti- 
vation of  the  imperialist  and  militarist  spirit,  in  the  incrcasc'of 
armaments,  and  in  the  diversion  of  national  aspirations  from  in- 
ternal improvements  to  aggrandizement  in  war.  Lord  Salisbury 
admits  that  'we,'  that  is  to  say,  he  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  laid 
the  money  of  England  on  the  wrong  horse  in  backing  Turkey. 
He  may  possibly  find,  after  the  next  Presidential  election,  that 
he  has  again  failed  to  bet  upon  the  winner." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Diges  i  . 


CRETAN   AMBITIONS. 

PRINCE  GEORGE  of  Greece,  the  governor  of  Crete  under 
*-  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  has  gone  on  a  tour 
among  the  European  governments.  He  wishes  to  be  freed  alto- 
gether from  the  shadowy  authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  he  evi- 
dently aims  at  independence.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
chosen  well  his  time.  The  Politische  Korrespondenz  (Berlin) 
says  : 

"Even  at  courts  where  the  prince,  thanks  to  his  personal  con- 
nections, will  be  welcome,  there  is  at  present  little  intention  to 
further  his  object.  The  principle  of  all  the  powers  is  at  present 
that  the  status  quo  in  the  Orient  must  not  be  disturbed  ;  hence  a 
complete  removal  of  Turkish  authority  is  not  desirable.  The 
condition  of  the  island  is  at  present  satisfactory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  financial  troubles.  The  fulfilment  of  mere  political 
ideals  would,  if  granted  to  the  Cretans,  arouse  much  jealousy  in 
the  Balkans.  Prince  George  will  do  well  if  he  curbs  his  impa- 
tience and  that  of  his  people,  and  if  he  has  some  regard  for  the 
needs  of  Europe  as  a  whole. " 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  thinks  there  may  be  a  plan  to  obtain 
now  the  annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece.  But  the  Freie  Presse 
(Vienna)  believes  that  Greece,  herself  in  financial  troubles, 
would  not  like  to  saddle  herself  with  the  Cretan  debt.  If  Crete 
is  nominally  independent,  she  will  be  sufficiently  under  Greek 
influence  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  the  Greek  court.  The  Malu- 
mat  (Constantinople),  the  Sultan's  organ,  is  certain  that  Greek 
intrigues  are  behind  this  new  Cretan  agitation  ;  but  it  doubts 
that  Prince  George  will  have  any  success.  The  Viedomosti  (St. 
Petersburg)  holds  similar  opinions.     It  says,  in  the  main  : 

The  relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey  have  of  late  become 
very  friendly.  Russia  can  not  afford  to  be  a  mere  spectator 
while  the  Germans  are  getting  the  sympathies  of  the  Turks  at 
no  cost  to  themselves,  and  are  converting  Asiatic  Turkey  into  a 
German  colony.  Now,  the  wound  which  the  European  powers 
inflicted  upon  Turkey  by  making  the  son  of  the  King  of  Greece 
governor  of  Turkey  has  not  yet  healed.  Germany  did  not  scru- 
ple to  disturb  the  European  concert  by  withdrawing  her  ships 
and  troops  from  Crete.  Already  the  Turks  are  pleased  to  find 
that  Germany  again  refuses  to  interfere  in  the  Cretan  affair. 
The  part  which  Germany  plays  in  Turkey  really  belongs  to- 
Russia.  British,  Austrian,  and  German  intrigue  have  made  the 
Turk  suspicious  of  Russia.  We  must  not  arouse  this  suspicion 
still  further  by  fostering  the  plans  of  Prince  George  and  his 
Cretans. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  accuses  both  Greeks  and  Cre- 
tans of  gross  ingratitude.  "The  Greeks  courted  a  war  with  Tur- 
key," says  that  paper,  "in  which,  as  we  know,  they  failed  grie- 
vously. Yet  they  were  given  all  the  advantages  of  the  victor. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  Europe  should  again  endanger 
her  own  peace  on  their  account." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literarv  Digest. 


The  Carlist  Movement  in  Spain.— Since  the  27th  of 
October,  several  partizans  of  Don  Carlos,  the  pretender  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  have  been  attempting  to  start  an  insurrection  in 
his  favor,  and  a  few  small  bodies  of  armed  men  are  keeping  up 
a  desultory  fight  in  two  or  three  mountainous  districts  of  North- 
ern Spain.  These  risings  have  been  considered  sufficiently  seri- 
ous to  justify  the  temporary  suspension  of  all  constitutional 
guaranties  throughout  the  peninsula.  The  sudden  reappearance 
of  Carlism,  after  having  lain  dormant  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  the  subject  of  lively  discussion  by  Spanish  public  men 
and  the  press.  El  Imparcial  (Madrid),  speaking  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  possible  triumph  of  Carlism,  devotes  much  space 
to  the  tremendous  increase  of  the  army  it  would  mtail,  with  it- 
heavy  burdens  of  taxation  and  debt.     It  then  continues: 

"  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  passive  mass  of  the  people,  upon 
whom  the  numerous  classes  of  Carlism  would  be  foisted  ;  nor  to 
the  increase  of  clerical  exactions  based  upon  old  accounts  and  a 
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larger  indemnity  for  ecclesiastical  property  already  sold  ;  nor  to 
the  recognition  of  the  Carlist  debt,  which  would  become  that  of 
the  state  ;  nor  to  the  greater  isolation  of  Spain,  as  regards  other 
nations,  due  to  the  reaction  of  modern  society  against  archaic 
institutions  and  religious  intolerance.  Each  of  these  aspects  de- 
serves a  special  amplification  ;  but  one  alone,  that  of  militarism, 
more  than  suffices  to  demonstrate  the  incompatibility  of  Carlism 
with  modern  Spain." 


SOCIALISM   AND    PRACTICAL    POLITICS. 

MANY  people  will  watch  with  interest  to  see  what  the  Social- 
Democratic  Part}'  will  do  during  the  next  session  of  the 
German  Reichstag.  That  it  will  violently  attack  the  Chinese 
policy  of  the  Government  is  certain.  At  the  Mayence  party  con- 
gress a  resolution  was  adopted  which  reads  to  the  following 
effect : 

The  war  in  China  is  a  capitalist  war,  and  its  sole  object  is  the 
subjugation  and  exploitation  of  the  Chinese  people.  Such  a  pol- 
icy demoralizes  the  conquerors  and  provokes  continual  rebellion 
among  the  subjugated.  Moreover,  it  causes  jealousies  among 
the  powers,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  international  conflict  which 
must  needs  arrest  the  march  of  progress  and  civilization.  As 
the  enemy  of  all  oppression  the  Social-Democratic  Party  pro- 
tests against  the  policy  of  pillage  and  conquest,  for  we  believe 
that  no  one  has  the  right  to  spread  modern  civilization  except 
by  precept  and  example. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Socialists  will  be  able  seriously  to 
affect  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government ;  but  they  will  doubt- 
less begin  the  new  century  with  the  exercise  of  real  power,  as 
they  intend  to  take  an  active  part  in  legislation.  Prof.  Hans 
Delbriick,  in  his  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  expresses  himself  in 
the  main  as  follows  : 

The  Socialist  Party,  considering  the  number  of  votes  it  con- 
trols, is  the  strongest  party,  and  it  is  the  only  one  capable  of 
further  development.  The  other  parties  have  become  petrified. 
The  Conservatives  have  long  since  ceased  to  gather  in  congress, 
and  the  National-Liberals  followed  suit.  The  gatherings  of  the 
Centrists  are  as  inane  as  parliamentary  sittings.  The  only  con- 
gresses worth  noticing  are  those  of  the  Socialists.  The  latter 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  nominate  candidates  even  for  the 
Prussian  Landtag,  despite  the  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  the  elections  for  that  body  take  place.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  the  presence  of  a  few  Socialists  in  the  Prussian  parlia- 
ment. Radicalism  is  necessary  in  the  body  politic,  and  it  will 
do  less  harm  in  parliament  than  out  of  it. 

Of  course  the  Socialists  continue  to  attack  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government.  That  is  the  way  of  parliamentarism.  The 
opposition  follows  the  principle  that  everything  the  Government 
does  must  be  reviled.  Gladstone,  who  was  a  master  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  demanded  in  the  eighties  that  England  should  evacu- 
ate Egypt.  He  never  dreamed  of  acting  in  accordance  with  his 
anti-election  speeches  when  he  came  into  power.  At  Mayence, 
Herr  Singer  calmly  said  that  the  Socialists  would  tell  the  world, 
when  they  came  into  power,  what  foreign  policy  they  meant  to 
adopt.  As  regards  economic  and  commercial  questions,  they 
mean  to  drop  their  policy  of  uncompromising  opposition,  and 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  If  the  Government  is  able 
to  obtain  a  majority  for  its  commercial  treaties,  then  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  small  importance  how  the  Socialists  vote.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  their  assistance  will  be  needed.  The  anti- 
patriotic  attitude  of  the  Socialist  need  not  worry  any  one.  His- 
tory teaches  that  in  war  time  the  patriotic  party  is  always 
strongest.  We  see  this  again  in  England.  The  Transvaal  war 
undoubtedly  is  not  free  from  condemnation  on  moral  grounds, 
yet  the  British  people  gathered  around  the  (lag.  Can  any  one 
suppose  that  the  Germans,  who  do  not  make  use  of  hirelings,  but 
take  the  rifles  themselves,  would  be  less  patriotic  if  necessary? 
To  talk  against  militarism  in  times  of  peace  may  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  political  agitator.  If  war  is  really  upon  us,  such 
agitation  vanishes.  The  Socialists  have  been  forced  to  admit 
that,  "under  certain  circumstances,"  they  would  fulfil  their  pa- 
triotic duties.  What  good  can  their  anti-militarist  agitation  do 
if  they  are  forced  to  abandon  their  uncompromising  internation- 
alism for  a  kind  of  relative  patriotism? 


The  time  when  a  confirmed  Radical  can  hope  to  become  a 
member  of  the  German  cabinet  is  probably  very  distant ;  but 
Socialists  must  be  given  places  in  parliamentary  committees  if 
they  take  an  active  part  in  parliamentary  work,  and  even  the 
speakership  would  not  be  beyond  their  reach.  Theoretically,  the 
question  will  be  raised  in  the  party  whether  a  revolutionist  may 
share  in  work  which  tends  to  strengthen  the  existing  form  of 
Government.  Theoretically,  M.  Millerand,  the  Socialist  French 
minister  of  commerce,  is  attacked  for  holding  a  position  under 
the  Government.  But  these  attacks  seem  to  have  little  practical 
value.  "In  France,  as  in  Germany,  the  Socialists  represent  too 
large  a  number  of  voters  to  abstain  from  practical  politics,"  re- 
marks the  Journal  des  Debuts  (Paris)  ;  "their  constituencies 
wish  to  see  practical  results."  But  in  England,  where  Socialism 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  part}-  is 
emphasized  more  strongly.  Justice  (London)  is  opposed  to  any 
alliance  with  other  Radical  parties.     It  says: 

"Our  ultimate  object  is  the  consummation  of  Social-Democ- 
racy, the  achievement  of  the  Social  revolution  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  our  work  is  the  oragnization  of  a  definite  revolutionary  So- 
cial-Democratic Party  inside  and  outside  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  an  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  our  ultimate 
aim.  We  do  not  wish  to  form  an  advanced,  demi-semi-Socialist- 
cum-Radical-cum-Labor  Party,  but  a  Social-Democratic  Party. 
.  .  .  We  have  joined  with  Radicals,  Irish  Nationalists,  and  so- 
cial and  political  reformers  of  all  kinds  in  defense  of  the  right  of 
public  meeting,  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  in  resisting 
coercion  in  Ireland,  and  for  many  other  objects.  In  the  recent 
election  we  have  shown  our  readiness  to  cooperate  with  others 
for  an  object  which  we  thought  to  be  right.  .  .  .  But  the  election 
is  over  now  ;  and  we  have  to  remember  that  the  imperialism 
which  we  engaged  to  fight  in  that  contest  is  only  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  capitalist  domination,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
issue  before  us  upon  which  we  are  called  upon  to  combine  with 
anybody.  Those  who  agree  with  us  will  join  our  ranks  ;  and  an 
attempt  to  form  a  permanent  alliance  with  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  us  would  be  useless.  Our  work  now  is  mainly  that 
of  agitation,  education,  and  organization  ;  and  we  may  as  well 
agitate,  educate,  and  organize  for  Social-Democracy  as  for  any- 
thing less." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


The  Lutherans  and  Baptism. 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest  : 

The  Digest  of  September  29  (page  378)  has  the  following  :  "The  Rev. 
Dr.  Horace  L.  Singleton  .  .  .  makes  the  statement  that  prior  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  all  of  Christendom  had  believed  that  infants  dying  with- 
out baptism  are  damned,  but  that  the  Confession  took  a  step  forward  in  as- 
serting that  elect  infants,  even  if  unbaptized,  are  saved.  .  .  ."  The  doctor 
says  :  "The  Lutheran  Church  did  not  rid  itself  altogether  of  Roman  sacra- 
mentalism.  Its  Augsburg  Confession  teaches  that  'baptism  is  necessary  to 
salvation.'  It  condemns  all  'who  affirm  that  children  are  saved  without 
baptism.'  " 

The  doctor  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  never  taught  that  "  infants  dying  without  baptism  are  damned." 

"Prior  to  the  Westminster  Confession,"  which  was  formulated  anc 
adopted  in  1646,  Dr.  Conrad  Dietrich's  Catechism  of  1613  has  the  following 
to  say  :  "If  any  person  despised  baptism  and  thus  wantonly  deprived  him 
self  of  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation,  such  contempt  would  undoubtedl 
bring  damnation  upon  him.  Hut  the  children  born  in  the  church,  who  being 
early  overtaken  by  death  are  deprived  of  baptism  without  their  fault,  cue  m 
on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  lost:  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  Cod,  who  ha 
not  bound  Himself  but  us.  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means,  to  bestow  fait 
upon  them  immediately.  Therefore  Christ  does  not  say  :  He  that  believet 
not  and  is  110/  baptized  shall  he  damned,  but  only  :  He  that  believeth  not." 

That  is  what  all  children  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Missouri  Syno 
learn  to  this  day. 

Luther  and  Gerhard  lived  "prior  to  the  Westminster  Confession,"  an 
what  they  believed  and  taught  on  the  subject  under  consideration  can  b 
found  in  Dr.  M.  I.ut  he:  's  "  Saemmtliche  Werko,"  1'i'langen  (vol.  59,  p.  j" 
vol.  64,  p.   ;io,  etc.),  and  in  J.  Gerhard's  "Taufe  und  Abendmahl  "  (§  26) 

Regarding  the  correct  meaning  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  IX 
of  which  I>r.  Singleton  quotes  a  part,  I  would  remind  him  that  the  aiticl 
has  not  "all  "  but  "Anabaptistas."  Why?  The  answer  is  in  the  above  que 
tation  of  Dietrich.  Forthesakeof  brevity  1  refer  the  doctor  to  Ktautl 
"Conservative  Reformation "  (p.  561  sag.)  for  the  correct  understanding  c 
the  assert  ion  that  "baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation." 

CHICAGO,   111..  P.  S. 


HENRY  GAZE 

<a  sons 

World-Wide  Tourist  System. 

A   PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FIFTY  YEARS 

It  has  now  become  the  Ideal  Way  to  Travel  in  Europe 

V£  v<  v^  v^ 

SEASON    OF    1901— SEND    FOR    PROGRAMS 

PhilaidelpRiai,  Palestine.  Egypt 


i 


a 


With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Adams 
3  Months,  $717  up.     (See*  below.) 

Through  Southern  France,  the  Riviera,  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  Orient.  Sailing  flarch  o,  1901,  by  North=German  Lloyd  S.S.  "  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II."  Tour  organized  and  to  accompanied  throughout  by  the  well-known  traveler  and  lec- 
turer, Mr.  C.  H.  Adams,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Adams.  First-class  throughout.  Cost,  exclusive  of 
ocean  accommodation  (which  will  be  Si 71  up,  according  to  location).  Three  Months'  Trip, 
.Ho-IG  up.     Send  for  full,  illustrated,  descriptive  program. 

Italy,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  Turkey,  Greece    £££•£;  5 

Sailing  by  North  German  Lloyd  S.S.  (Mediterranean  Service),  January  26,  1901  ;  February  23,  1901  ;  March  23, 
1901.  First-class  throughout.  Personally  conducted.  76  days,  inclusive  cost,  $620  up  ;  1)3  days,  inclusive 
cost,  $7-40  up.      This  Tour  will  be  repeated  in  April,  1901. 

)  Southern  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  England 

Sailing  by  Cunard  or  American  Line,  December  22,  1900;  January  19,  1901 ;  March  19,  1901 ; 
April  6,  1901.  .Sailing  by  North=German  Lloyd  or  Hamburg=American  Line  on  January  19, 
1901  ;  March  9,1901;  April  6,1901.  Connecting  at  Genoa  and  Nice.  Absolutely  first-class.  Personally 
escorted.    $400  up,   all   necessary  expenses  included.     Send  for  full,  illustrated,  descriptive  program. 

Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  etc.    122$9D7^VS 

Outward  via  Gibraltar  to  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt ;  returning  via 
France  and  England.  Sailing  January  26,  1900,  by  North-German  Lloyd  Express  S.S., 
for  Mediterranean,  under  personal  escort/visiting  the  Holy  Land  by  Train  and  Carriage,  instead 
of  Horseback.  Stopping  at  Hotels,  instead  of  Tents.  A  comfortable  trip,  which  all  may  easily 
make.  First-class  throughout.  Total  inclusive  cost  ( 122  Days'  Tripi,  $075.  This  Tour  will 
be  repeated  March  23,  1901.     Send  for  full,  illustrated,  descriptive  program. 

Anglo-American  Nile  Steamship  Company  HenryAG"netfSons 


$490 
up 


Weekly  Departures ;  Newest  and  Finest  Steamers;  Lowest  Rates  all  Excursions. 
20-day  Tourist  Steamer — First  Cataract,  $171.50. 


All  Expenses  Included. 


A    Few    Words    from    "Literary    Digest"    Subscribers 

WHO    TRAVELED    THROUGH    EVROPE    LAST    SUMMER   IN    THE     "  LITER.ARY   DIGEST 
PARTY"    OF    80    PERSONS    UNDER  THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    HENRY    GAZE    <&     SONS 


JOHN  A.  PITTS,  Lawyer,  Nashville,  Tenn.,says  :  "I  seize  the  present,  my  first 
opportunity  of  congratulating  you  and  The  Literary  Digest  upon  the  success  of  its 
very  happy  effort  to  afford  its  subscribers  an  outing  of  great  pleasure.  ...  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  never  before  has  a  tour  of  such  magnitude,  covering  so  much  time, 
and  embracing  so  many  persons,  been  carried  out  so  perfectly  according  to  prearranged 
plans,  and  with  so  little  of  accident,  disappointment,  or  unpleasantness  of  any  kind  ; 
and  I  may  go  further  and  say  that  I  do  not  believe  a  tour,  long  or  short,  was  ever 
planned  more  intelligently,  or  with  more  regard  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  tourists.  It 
was  a  crescendo  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  .  .  .  We  shall  remember  this  tour  with 
nothing  but  pleasure  to  our  dying  day." 

•PHILADELPHIA-PARIS  EXPOSITION  TOUR 
MR.  GEORGE  ALLEN,  of  Phila.,  says  :  "  I  have  crossed  the  ocean  many  times,  hut, 
in  all  my  experience,  my  trip  with  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons'  party  was  the  most  enjoyable,  and  I 
would  like  to  repeat  it  every  summer.  Every  member  of  my  large  family  party  enjoyed  it  heartily, 
and  any  friends  of  mine  who  should  ever  wish  to  travel  abroad,  I  shall  advise  to  take  one  of 
Henry  Gaze&  Sons'  tours." 

HENRY  GAZE   &   SONS 

113  Broadwa.y,  New  York.     -      220  So.  Clark  Si.,  Chicago. 

New   England   Agency— 201  Washington  St.,  Boston,  W.  H.  Eaves,  Agt. 
Pennsylvania  Agency — 14  S.  Broad  St.,  Phila...  Adams  ®.  Holland,  Agts. 


R.  M.  MATHESON,  Barrister,  Brandon,  Manitoba, says  :  "  I  feel  it  very  hard  to 
settle  down  into  the  humdrum  of  life  after  such  a  grand  journey  as  we  experienced.  I 
had  a  great  time,  and  am  kept  busy  telling  my  people  about  it." 

JAMES  O.  CLEPHANE,  President  of  the  Horton  Basket  Machine  Co., 
New  York  City,  savs  in  a  published  series  of  letters:  "Good  fellowship  prevailed 
throughout.  And  this  was  truly  remarkable,  for  in  a  party  of  eighty  hailing  from  almost 
every  section  of  the  Union,  with  different  temperaments  and  varying  dispositions,  you 
might  well  look  for  more  or  less  friction  ;  but  none  occurred.  It  was  one  large,  happy 
family.  Friendships  were  formed  which  will  continue  through  life  ;  memories  were 
created  which  will  be  cherished  for  all  time  to  come." 


When  writing,  please  mention  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Reduced    Prices    on 
Suits  and  Cloaks. 


Tsthat  heading  attractive? 
A  Then  how  is  this?  Suits 
and  Cloaks  made  to  order 
at  one-third  less  than  reg- 
ular prices.  Made  of  as 
good  materials,  cut  as  styl- 
ishly, finished  as  carefully  as 
they  were  at  our  early  sea- 
son prices— great  values  then, 
too. 

The  why  of  it?  To  make 
room.  Of  course  it's  a  radi- 
cal measure — but  we  must 
have  the  room,  and  your  ad- 
vantage is  our  gain  in  the 
end.  Almost  all  of  our 
styles  and  materials  share  in 
this  reduction  The  Cata- 
logue, Samples  and  Reduced 
Price  List  tell  you  all  about 
them.  These  offerings  and 
others  : 

Tailor-made  Suits,  lined 
throughout,  former  price 
$10:    reduced  to  $6.67. 

$15  Suits  reduced  to  $10. 

$20  Suits  reduced  to 
$13.34. 

Separate  All-Wool  Skirts,  former  price  $6.50;  re- 
duced to  $4.34. 

$9  Skirts  reduced  to  $6. 

$  1  2  Skirts  reduced  to  $8. 

Winter  Jackets,  lined  throughout,  formerprice$7  ; 

reduced  to  $4.67. 

$9  Jackets  reduced  to  $6. 

$12  Jackets  reduced  to  $8. 

Rainy-Day    Skirts,    former    price  $7  ;    reduced 

to  $4.67. 

$8  Rainy-Day  Skirts  reduced  to  $5.34. 

$10  Rainy-Day  Skirts  reduced  to  $6.67. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Rainy-Day  Suits,  Golf  Capes, 

Newmarkets,  Etc. 

We  are  also  closing  out  our  sample  suits  and  cloaks 
(which  were  made  up  for  exhibition  in  our  salesroom) 
at  one-half  of  regular  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue, 
Bargain  List  and  Reduced  Price  Samples  ;  you  will 
get  them  by  return  mail.  Order  what  you  choose; 
your  order  will  be  filled  promptly,  intelligently — if  you 
think  not,  send  the  garment  back.  We  will  refund 
your  money;  it's  your  good  will  we  want  most. 

THE   NATIONAL   CLOAK    COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Made  from  the  Bean' 


PURE!  HEALTHFUL!  STRENGTHENING! 

Sold  at  our  Stores  ar\d  by  •  • 

•  •  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE  • 


ONE-HALF  YOUR  I 
We  Tell  You  How.  I 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.  33  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FUEL 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Litkkakv  DIGEST  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

The  Problem  of  Asia.— Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan.    (Lit- 
tle, Brown  ,V-  Co.,  S2.00.) 

The  Crime  of  Christendom.— Daniel  S.  Gregory, 
D.D.     (Abbey  Press,  Si. 50.) 

The  House  of  Cariboo.— A.  Paul  Gardiner.  (A. 
P.  Gardener,  §1.00.) 

Into  the  Light,  etc.— Eben  E.  Rexford  and  Helen 
Francis  Huntington.     (Mennonite  Publishing  Co.) 

The  Last  Refuge.— Henry  B.  Fuller.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

The  End  of  the  Ages.— William  Fishbough. 
(Continental  Publishing  Co.) 

The  White  Flame.—  Mary  A.  Cornelius.  (Stock- 
ham  Publishing  Co.,  Si. 25.) 

The  Business  Man's  Religion. — Amos  R.  Wells. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $0.50.) 

Ghost  of  Rosalys.—  Charles  L.  Moore.  (C.  L. 
L.  Moore,  §1.00.) 

Eccentricities  of  Genius. — Major  J.  B.  Pond. 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  $3.50.) 

Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.— Cam- 
bridge Ed.     (Houghton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $200.) 

Forward  Movements  of  the  Last  Half  Century. 
Arthus  T.  Pierson.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  $1,50.) 

Poetry  and  Morals.— Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks, 
D.D.     (Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Theodore  Parker. — John  W.  Chadwick.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $2.00.) 

Japanese  Notions  of  European  Political  Econo- 
my.— Tentearo  Makato.     (John  Highlands,  $0.50.) 

The  Fall  of  Utopia.— Charles 'J.  Bayne.  (East- 
ern Publishing  Co.,  $1.00.) 

lone.  — Charlotte  Crisman  Cox.  (Eastern  Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

The  Romance  of  Gilbert  Holmes. — Marshall  M. 
Kirkman.     (The  World  Railway  Pub.  Co.,  $1.50.) 

The  Princess  of  Arcady.— Arthur  Henry. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Historic  Towns  bf  the  Southern  States. — Ed.  by 
Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
$3. 50.) 

L'Aiglon.  —  Edmond  Rostand,  translated  by 
Louis  N.  Parker.     (R.  H.  Russell,  $1.50.) 

Australasia.— [The  British  Empire  Series,  Vol. 
iv.]     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  $2.50.) 

The  Spanish  Verb.— Lieut.  Peter  E.  Traub. 
(American  Book  Co.) 


FOREIGN      POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERdE. 

Under  date  of  September  n,  1900,  Vice  and  Act- 
ing Consul-General  Hanauer,  of  Frankfort,  writes 
as  follows  : 

Indian  corn  does  not  mature  when  planted  in 
Germany  and  other  countries  of  central  and 
northern  Europe.  Since  1891,  when  Europe  im- 
ported but  23,000,000  bushels  of  this  grain  from  the 
United  States,  its  use  as  cattle  feed  has  steadily 
grown,  and  last  year's  imports  from  the  United 
States  alone  aggregated  189,000,000  bushels.  Of 
this,  45,250,000  bushels  went  to  Germany,  which 
country  also  imports  small  quantities  from  Tur- 
key and  Rumania.  If  our  exporters  were  to 
make  energetic  efforts  to  educate  the  European 
people  to  the  various  uses  of  Indian  corn  as  a  pala- 
table and  wholesome  article  for  human  food,  our 
exports  in  corn  meal  and  corn  would  attain  as- 
tonishing proportions  and  become  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  poor  working  classes  of  Europe.  A  com- 
mencement might  be  made  by  introducing  corn 
cakes,  mush,  hominy,  corn  bread,  etc.,  in  the 
"people's  kitchen"  of  the  large  cities  in  Europe, 
where  a  cup  of  coffee  can  be  had  for  a  small  sum 
—  here  in  Frankfort  for  5  pfennigs  W/\  cents). 


Consul  McCook  writes  from  Dawson  City,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1900  : 

Dawson  to-day  presents  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  Dawson  of  1898.  Then  no  one,  except  possibly 
the  judge  on  the  bench,  wore  a  white  shirt.  Tne 
town  was  thronged  with  miners,  with  packs  on 
their  backs,  prospecting  for  gold.  The  streets 
were  veritable  mud-holes.  To-day,  people  dress 
much  as  they  do  in  cities  of  the  United  States  ;  it 


If  You  Have  a  Piano, 

You  should  have  a  pianola.  Hundreds  of 
fine  Pianos  stand  unused  in  the  homes  of 
music  lovers  because  there  is  no  one  to 
to  play  them.  But  few  persons  have  time 
keep  up  their  practice  and  thus  be  able 
to  play  the  music  they  enjoy. 

If  you  have  a  Pianola  you  are  always  in 
"  practice  *'  and  can  play  any  piece  you  or 
your  friends  wish  to  hear. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  know  one 
note  from  another. 

You  can  play  them  with  expression,  for 
this  part  of  the  rendition  is  under  your  con- 
trol, and  affords  you  all  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
playing. 

Paderewski  has  a  Pianola  in  his  home. 

AEOLIAN    COMPANY, 

I  8  W*st  23<I  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


A  Camera 


for  Christmas 


The  young  folks  are  enthusiastic  over 
cameras  and  the  older  ones  enjoy  them 
too.  Why  not  get  something  that  will 
please?  We  have  cameras  that  are 
appropriate  for  gifts  from  $5.00  up- 
wards. Our  free  87-page  catalogue 
tells  all  about  them.     Send  for  it. 

SWEET,  WALLACH  <S.  COMPANY, 

82  WabasK,  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Largest  Photographic  Supply  House  in  the  U.  S. 


A  WONDERFUL 

Cost  for  service  1-11  as 
much  as  gas,  yet  a  pleas- 
anter,  brighter  light.  100 
candle  power  20  hours 
costs  3C  Fine  print  read 
45  feet  away.  No  odor,  no 
smoke,  no  alcohol  torch, 
never  out  of  order,  light, 
portable.  Every  style  in 
double  and  single  burners 
from  $2.75  up.  Handsome 
designs  in  copper  oxide, 
polished  brass  and  nickel. 
Lighted  instantly  with 
one  match.  We  have  imi- 
tators—ask for  the  "Can- 
ton." Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue  c 
CANTON  INCANDESCENT 
LIGHT  CO.  ::  Canton,  Ohio. 


CANTON 

Incandescent' 

Gasoline 

Lamps-. 

Lishlcd  with 

ONEJ4AICH. 


Awarded 

"GRAND    PRIX" 

Paris  Exposition 
WOO 


Send/or 
Illustrated 
Catalogue* 

f  16  West  23d  St. 
\  166  Broadway. 

E04  Fulton  8t. 

1C9  TrcmontSfc. 

9"4  Chestnut  SU 

74  State  St. 


Brooklyn: 
Boston: 
rhilsulelphla: 
Chloairo* 
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is  unusual  to  see  a  man  with  a  pack  on  his  back, 
and  one  can  walk  over  the  town  with  [polished 
shoes  without  getting  them  soiled. 

To  one  just  coming  in,  Dawson  presents  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  mining-town,  but  seems  a  thriving 
commercial  center,  with  rows  of  splendidly 
equipped  stores,  substantial  wharves  and  ware- 
houses, good  hotels,  and  streets  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity. Electric  railroads  are  promised  by  New 
Year's. 

There  are  fewer  houses  in  Dawson  for  rent  at 
the  present  time  than  since  it  was  a  tented  field, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  over  $500,000  has 
been  spent  this  summer  in  new  buildings.  Many 
new  homes  are  being  built — good,  substantial 
frame  buildings.  Public  schools  have  been 
opened  and  are  well  attended.  About  October  1, 
we  will  have  direct  communication  by  telegraph 
via  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
thus  avoiding  the  delay  by  steamers  carrying  the 
message  from  Seattle  or  Vancouver  to  Skagway. 

Dawson  is  crowded  just  now,  more  coming  than 
going.  Several  hundreds  have  come  back  from 
Nome  to  make  Dawson  their  future  home. 
Miners'  wages  are  now  about  $+  per  day. 

Under  date  of  September  24  the  consul  adds: 

The  output  of  gold  -has  been  increasing,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  average  vaiues  of  the  gravels 
worked  have  been  steadily  declining,  the  richest 
mines  having  been  worked  first.  However,  in  the 
mean  time  the  cost  of  working  has  been  decreas- 
ing, which  enables  properties  to  be  worked  that 
would  not  have  yielded  profits  in  1897  and  1898. 
There  should  be  a  continued  output  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  millions  a  year  for  many  years  to 
come,  if  the  expenses  of  working  are  further  re- 
duced. The  main  causes  for  the  high  cost  of 
working  at  present  are  as  follows  :  (1)  Combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  merchants  and  traders  to  keep 
up  prices.  There  are  in  Dawson  a  great  many 
people  who  make  a  business  of  watching  the 
market,  forming  corners,  and  raising  prices.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  price  of  staple  articles 
of  food  double  or  treble  in  value  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  (2)  High  cost  of  transportation  from 
Skagway  to  Dawson  or  by  sea  and  up  the  Yukon 
River  to  Dawson.  (3)  Bad  condition  of  the  roads 
and  consequent  excessive  freight  along  the  main 
creeks  except  on  muleback.  This  prevents  the 
moving  of  machinery  and  involves  delay.  The 
average  rate  of  freight  from  Dawson  to  the  mines 
during  this  summer,  when  it  was  lower  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  was  from  3  to  15  cents  a 
pound,  according  to  distance,  or  from  $60  to  $300 
per  ton.  However,  the  Government  is  making 
roads  on  several  of  the  creeks,  and  these  will  af- 
ford considerable  relief.  (4)  Unsatisfactory  mi- 
ning regulations,  which  cause  many  disputes  as  to 
title  and  heavy  cost  for  settlement.  This  is  due 
to  having  regulations  here  more  applicable  to 
other  districts,  but  the  Government  is  now  taking 
steps  to  reform  these  matters.  (5)  A  charge  of 
io  per  cent,  on  the  gross  output  of  any  claim  over 
$5,000  per  year  is  made.  This,  with  the  miner's 
license,  recording  fees,  and  other  government 
charges,  prevents  the  working  of  a  great  many 
mines.  (6)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  gambling 
has  done  very  much  toward  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  (7)  As  a  large  part  of 
the  ground  worked  must  be  thawed,  generally 
with  steam,  immense  quantities   of   fuel    are  re- 


Cocoa 


combines  Strength,  Purity  and  Solubility.     A.  breakfast- 
cupful  of  this  delicious  Cocoa  costs  less  than  one  cent. 

Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 
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"Buy  China  and  Class  Right" 

LESS  THAN  ELSEWHERE 


There  are  reasons  why  "  %  less  "  is  not  a  catchword,  but  a  FACT  ! 

Of  Fine  Glass  and  China  we  are  the  largest  importers  in  the  U.  S. 

We  buy  direct  of  the  great  makers,  not  of  middlemen — pay  spot  cash  ;  take  largest 
discounts. 

Our  rents  are  low  ;  we  know  our  business. 

We  sell  to  the  very  best  class  of  people — families  of  distinction,  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
Nowhere  else  can  they  find  such  a  magnificent  collection — or  such  satisfactory  prices. 
They  order  from  our  Catalogue,  which  shows  patterns,  exact  tints  and  colors. 
We  pay  carrying  charges  (in  most  cases) ;  insure  safe  delivery  ;  guarantee  entire  satis- 
faction, or  refund  money  on  return  of  goods. 

Why  spend  another  dollar  for  Fine  Glass  or  China  till  you  have  seen  this  Catalogue  ? 
Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  K. 

WIGGINS  8f  SEITERs 

50-54-  West  22lD 5T^ir^L^  newYork. 


LINCOLN     FOUNTAIN 


N 


Solid  i4kt  Gold  Pen  in  Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder  ;  simple  construction,  always  ready,  no  shaking  ; 
works  perfectly  ;  no  blotting  j  a  high-class  pen  at  a  low  price. 

Agents 
Wanted 

Cut  is  two-thirds  size  of  smallest  pen  we  make.  Live  dealers  sell  and  recommend  the  LINCOLN:  if  yours  will  not 
supply,  write  to  us  ;  we  send  pens  anywhere,  post-paid,  complete  with  filler  and  full  directions  for  use.  All  our  pens 
are  guaranteed  ;  and  this  means  money  back — if  you  want  it.    Catalogue  of  Fountain  and  Gold  Pens  for  the  asking. 

FRAZER  &  GEYER  CO.,  Room  9,  36  Gold  Street,  New  York. 


Individual  Communion  Cups. 

Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  communion  table  which  you  would  not 
tolerate  in  your  own  home?    The  use  of  the  individual  communion  service  grows 
daily.    Are  you  open  to  conviction?    Would  you  like  to  see  a  list  of  the  churches 
in  which  it  is  used  and  know  the  satisfaction  it  gives  ? 
Send  for  our  free  book — it  tells  all  about  it.    A  trial  outfit  sent  free  on  request. 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  COMPANY.  Dept.  L  Rochester  N.Y. 
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NEW     YORK." 


OUR     No.    8.     REGULAR    LIST    PRICE,    S4.00. 

In  order  to  get  a  large  number  of  the  "New  York"   fountain  pens  into  the  hands  of  the  right  people  we  make  this  most  liberal  and 
extraordinary  offer  to  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  on  our  No.  4  and  No.  8.     This  offer  is  good  only  till  December  25,  1900. 


NEW     YORK. 


5.00 


THE     NO.     4 

Two  complete  penn  lor 
Six  complete  peim  for 

DESCRIPTION 

The  No.  4  has  a  plain  holder  made  of  best  (trade  Para 
rubber.  The  pen  is  a  regular  No.  1  ;  Solid  14  Karat 
Gold.    Our  regular  price  tor  this  pen  is  $2.00  eai  h. 


"  The  New  York  is  the  best  every-day  working  foun- 
tain pen  manufactured." 


8     NEW     YORK. 


♦  4.00 

10.00 


THE     NO. 

Two  complete  pens  tor 

Six  complete  pen*  for         ... 

DESCRIPTION 

The  No.  8  has  a  richly  engraved  holder  made  of  the  best 
grade  Para  rubber.    The  pen  ia  a  regul.  -  .idllKarat 

Gold.    Our  regular  price  for  this  pen  is  $4.00  each. 

The  cut  shows  the  pen  and  holder,  exact  size. 


IMPORTANT 

In  ordering  state  whether  you  desire  fine,  medium, 
or  coarse  points. 

El  iry  pen  fully  warranted  and  will  be  exchanged,  or 
mnne-  refunded  •-!  not  satisfactory. 

Our  feed  is  the  best  ;  never  fails  and  is  free  from  "  dropping"  and  is  the  only  reliable  feed  in  use. 

Our  Gold  Pens  are  manufactured  for  us  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Gold  Penmakers  in  the  country.     Every  pen  is  fully  warranted. 
The  New  York  is  used  in  thousands  of  banks  and  by  professional  men  everywhere.      It  never  fails  to  please  and  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
Do  not  fail  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  get  a  first-class  fountain  pen  for  a  little  money.     Send  Cash,  Check,  P.  O.  or  Ex.  Money  Order. 
The    DE    WITT     FOUNTAIN     F»EIN     CO.,         ....  239     Broadway,     New    York    City. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  askea  10  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE    Vtfoc**    SECTIONAL 

BOOK  CASES 

PATENTED -OTHER    PATENTS    PENDING. 


(I     Aft  nor  COrtintl  (without  doors)  and  up- 
■HlilJ    I  F1   OBUHUII  ward,  according  to  style 

|  and  finish. 

I  SHIPPED  "OX  :approval" 

subject  to  return  at  our  expense  if  nut  found  in  every 

f>articular  positively  the  most  perfect  bookcase  at  the 
owest  prices  ever  offered. 

It  is  the  ONLY  kind  having  ABSOUTELY 

NON-BINDING  and     (patented) 
SELF-DISAPPEARING  DOORS 

— dust  proof — moisture  proof— will  not  stick  or  bind 
in  any  climate.  This  is  only  one  of  several  features 
that  make  the  "  Macey "  Sectional  Bookcase  posi- 
tively the  best  bookcase  in  point  of  Construction- 
Convenience— Style— Finish  and  Price  ever  made. 

Write  for  Sectional  Bookcase  Catalogue  "Xo  P-l" 

The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


How  is  Your  Gri  p? 


price  "-LUs,. 

Wood  Handles.50 per  )(p0L 

CORKGRIPS  $1.00PaiRJ      *:"  -.. 

HENDRICKSON  Wrist  Machine  Co.l25FuLTONSrNEv«roRK 


You  Needn't  Care  a   Button 

if  you've  a  Haclii'lurN  But 
ton,  with  Improved  Wash- 
burne  Patent  Fasteners, 
whether  you  lose  a  suspen- 
der button  or  not.  Slip  it 
on  ;  push  down  the  lever;  it 
holds  like  grim  death.  By 
mail,  10  cts.  Catalogue  of 
novelties  made  with  vV'ash- 
bnrne  fasteners,  free  on 
request, 

AMERICAN   KINO  CO.,   Box  55,  WaterburyT  Conn. 


V  d     Cards 

J$W&m.   Newspaper. 


Card  Press  $5 

Larger,  $18 
Money  saver,  maker, 
Type  setting  easy, 
rules  gent,  write  for 
logipresses.type, 
paper,  dsc.to  factory. 
Till'.  I'll ESS  CO., 
Merlilen,  <  cum. 


COLLAR    J* 
BUTTON    & 

insurance.!  Krementz  &  Co.,^.%S?ii.* 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 


quired.  The  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines  have  been  denuded  of  forests,  and  the  cost 
of  fuel  is  increasing.  From  $12  to  $25  per  cord  is 
now  paid  for  wood.  The  remedy  for  this  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  building  a  railroad  to  the  princi- 
pal creeks,  to  convey  wood  and  coal  from  Dawson 
to  the  mines. 

Considerable  capital  has  come  in  from  England 
in  a  tentative  way— probably  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000 
— and  the  representatives  have  stated  that  their 
people  were  prepared  to  put  in  any  quantity  that 
the  conditions  would  justify.  Their  experience  of 
the  past  two  years,  however,  has  been  discourag- 
ing, and  a  number  of  them  speak  of  quitting  en- 
tirely unless  changes  are  brought  about  that  will 
enable  them  to  handle  large  areas  of  gravel 
cheaply. 

There  have  been  no  discoveries  of  copper  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Considerable  prospect- 
ing is  being  done  near  Whitehorse,  and  good  re- 
sults are  claimed.  Not  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  quartz  until  lately.  A  good  many  reports 
of  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  some  prospect- 
ing is  being  done  near  Dawson  and  along  the 
Yukon  and  its  branches  farther  up.  Recently, 
some  valuable  placer  gold  claims  have  been  lo- 
cated in  the  Stewart  River  mining  district,  over 
100  miles  from  Dawson.  Several  hundred  miners 
participated  in  a  stampede  to  this  district.  There 
is  no  doubt,  now  that  this  Klondike  section  has 
been  thrown  open  again  by  the  Government  to 
prospectors,  that  many  new  discoveries  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 


PERSONALS. 

Richard  Wagner's  Love  for  Dogs.— The  fol- 
lowing interesting  stories  are  told  of  Richard 
Wagner  in  the  Staats-Zeitung  by  August  Wil- 
helmj,  the  celebrated  violinist  : 

"Any  one  who  wished  to  enter  the  narrow  circle 
of  Wagner's  friends  was  compelled  to  earn  that 
privilege  by  taking  care  of  a  superannuated  dog 
or  a  crippled  canary.  I  was  present  when  the 
young  Countess  Arnim  was  conducted  into  the 
'  Home  for  Incurables  '  in  which  Wagner  kept  a 
collection  of  aged  and  infirm  animals,  for  distri- 
bution among  his  friends.  After  making  her 
selection  among  the  inmates,  the  countess  had  to 
sign  a  paper  in  which  she  promised  to  take  the 
best  possible  care  of  the  animal  as  long  as  it 
should  live,  as  a  return  for  the  services  rendered 
to  mankind  by  animals, 

"The  last  time  I  was  in  Baireuth  Wagner  was 
hard  at  work  on  'Tristram  und  Isolde.'  One  day 
as  he  and  I  were  walking  together,  almost  in 
silence  (for  even  on  a  stroll  his  guests  seldom  ven- 
tured to  interrupt  the  current  of  his  thoughts),  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  exclaimed  angrily  : 

"'Look!  Look  there!'  He  pointed  to  a  boy 
who  was  fastening  about  a  large  stone  one  end  of 
a  string,  the  other  end  of  which  was  tied  to  a 
dog's  leg.  Wagner  rushed  up  to  the  lad  and  asked 
what  he  was  doing. 

"'Going  to  drown  the  dog,'  said  the  boy. 

"'Why?' 

"'Because  he's  old  and  no  good.  He's  half 
blind.' 

"'  How  long  have  you  had  him  ?' 

"'About  ten  years  as  a  house  dog.  He  used  to 
draw  milk  and  vegetables  to  market.' 

"'  So! '  exclaimed  Wagner,  'And  now  you  won't 
give  this  faithful  servant  food  and  lodging  in  his 
old  age.     Shame  on  you  ! ' 

1,1  No,  we  can't  be  bothered  with  a  sick  old  dog,' 
answered  the  yokel,  proceeding  with  his  execu- 
tioner's vvork.  But  Wagner  seized  his  arm  and 
said  : 

"'  Here  is  a  thaler  [about  71  cents].  I  will  buy  the 
dog.  Take  yourself  off,  and  remember  that  you 
were  about  to  do  something  shameful.  A  beas* 
feels  the  sting  of  ingratitude  as  keenly  as  a  man.' 

"The  boy  thanked  him  and  went  off,  blushing  a 
little,  but  carefully  pocketing  the  coin.     The  dog 


For  Nervous  Headache 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 
Dr.  F.  A    Roberts,  Waterville,  Me,,  Bays  :    "It  is  of 
great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and 

neuralgia  " 


EM 


LAUGHLIN 

FOUNTAIN  FEN. 
THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE 


A  Hoi  day  Suggestion— A  gift  of 
never  ending  usefulness  and  a 
constant  pleasant  reminder  of  the 
giver  Your  Choice  of  these  pop- 
ular styles,  superior  to  the 

$3.00  STYLES 

of  other  makes,  for  only 


$1:00 


Try  it  a  Week.  If  not  suited, 
we  buy  it  back.  Finest  quality 
hard  rubber  holder,  14k.  Diamond 
Point  Gold  Pen,  any  desired  flexi- 
bility in  fine,  medium  or  stub,  and 
the  only  perfect  ink  feed.  By  mail, 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  (reg- 
istration 8c.  extra.) 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this 
pen.  If  he  has  not  or  won:t  get  it 
for  you  (do  not  let  him  substitute 
an  imitation,  on  which  he  can 
make  more  profit),  send  his  name 
and  your  order  to  us,  and  receive, 
free  of  charge,  one  of  our  Safety 
Pocket  Pen  Holders. 

Remember,  there  is  no  "just  as 
good"  as  the  Laughlin.  Insist  on 
it;  take  no  chances. 

{Illustrations  two-thirds  stet.) 

LAUGHLIN  MFG.  CO., 

311  Laughlin  Block, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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<$19 


.30 


This 
DESK 

50    in.    long,    30    in.    wide, 
quarter  sawed  oak  front,  oak 
throughout, letter  tiles, blank 
drawers,  document   rile 
picreon  hole  boxes,  ex  ten-    [ 
eion  slides,  letter  holders *~ 
and  drops.        Large,  com- 
plete, attractive  and  con- 
venient. 

Desks  $10  and  up. 

Can  furnish  your 
Office  or  Home  through- 
out at  Factory  Prices. 

Prices  so  low  agents 
oan  sell  at  trood  profits. 

Catalog  No.  91,  Office 
Furniture. 

Catalog  No.  92,  House 
Furniture. 
K.  H.  Stafford  &  Bro.,  si  rim\  a>  Hal!,  Chicago 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Until  you  have  seen  and  tested  our  watch. 

We  sell  at  Factory  Price  at  One-Half  and 

less  than  what  you  have  to  pay  elsewhere. 

Our  watches  are  fitted  with  the  unequalled 

1 7  Jeweled  Special  Limited,  or  7  jewel 

Waltham  or  Elgin  Movement,  known 

the  world  over  as  the  best,  and 

WARRANTED  20  YEARS 


Case  is  hunting. solid  gold  pattern 
engraving,  extra  14  karat  gold 
plate;  good  enough  for  a  railroad 
1  president.  Special  Offer  tor  the 
[next  60  days:  Send  your  address 
and  we  will  send  watch  C.  0.  D. 
with  privilege  ot  full  examina- 
tion. Call  in  any  expert  and  if 
found  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
t  best  watch  ever  offered  for  such 
a  price  pay  $5.75  and  express  chnrg- 
otherwise  not  one  cent.  FREE  a 
$2.00  chain  for  next  30  days  with  every 
watch.  State  if  Ladies  or  Gents  watch  is  wanted.  Write  at  once  as 
we  may  not  advertise  this  watch  at  th is  price  again.  Catalogue  free. 

Excelsior  Watch  Co.,   243   Central  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago. 


Rich  Cut  Glass 


the  I 


Direct  from  factory  to  consumer, 
saving  all  intermediate  profits. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 


Brilliant  Cut  Glass  Co.,      42  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


A  RAKE  TREAT  IN 


TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs.  Japans,  ifoung  Hysons,  Gunpowders,  English 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Issams  ?7r  in  S7c  I"'1' 
and  Ceylons  from £/L  HI  O/C  |b 

\  eky  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     IOC  to  29c  |jj'r 

The  Goods  are  »<>l<l  on  (heir  merits.    NO  PRESENTS. 


CONSUMERS 
P.  <».  Uov  a!t«      -    - 


IMPORTINC      TEA%    CO.. 

(iti  Church  Street,   New    \  ork. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  Ariting  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

Soap  in  stick  form;  con- 
venience and  economy  in 
shaving". 

It  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est shavincr  soap  in  all  the 


orld. 


w 

AH  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,   all  6cts 
of  stores  sell  it.  especially  druggists. 


"It's  Only  Whoop^q  Cough." 

But2,097cnildrendiedof  it  in  London  in  one  year. 
This  often  fatal  disease  Is  quickly  checked  and 
cured  by  vaporized  Cresolene.  Cresolene  has  been 
mist  successfully  used  for  twenty  years  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  Croup,  Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  Actual  tests  show  that  vaporized 
Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  Diphtheria.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  - 

Vapo-CresoleneCo.,  1S0  Fulton  St.,  New  York,     jj 


If  You  Want  to  Enjoy 

the  luxury  of  shaving  yourself,  and  transform  a  disagree- 
able task  into  a  delightful  pleasure,  send  $5  00  for  a  pair 
of  our  Masterpiece  Razors.  Our  Masterpiece  razor  to  him 
who  shaves  himself  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  fully  repre- 
sents what  it  is  branded.  NO 
MAN  DESIROUS 
OF  A  CLEAN, 
sf  feSJiw^  SMOOTH, 


COMFORTABLE  SHAVE  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
It  is  made  of  the  BEST  STEEL  MONEY  CAN  BUY, 
is  hand  forged,  evenly  tempered,  file  tested,  ground  in  the 
best  possible  manner  "under  our  own  supervision," 
especial  y  for  a  wiry  beard  and  tender  skin,  and  honed 
sharp  ready  to  put  on  the  face. 

A  pair  of  Masterpiece  Razors,  as  a  gift,  will  he  appre- 
ciated more  than  a  dress-suit. 

If  interested  send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  our  pamphlet 
entitled  "  All  About  Good  Razors  " 

C.     KLAUBERC     &     BROS., 

173  William  Street,    -    -    -    New    York. 


Are  You  Deaf?? 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARING 
arenowri'RABLE  by  our  new  invent  ion  ;onlv  those  born. 
deaf  are  incurable.  HBAD  noises  CK1SB  ijijikdutkl*. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at   a   nominal   coat. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  lEpkl"^^* 


attempted  to  follow,  but  was  driven  back.  Wag- 
ner now  tried  to  coax  the  doj?  to  staj  with  us,  but 
as  he  stooped  to  stroke  him  the  beast  bit  his  hand. 
Wagner  turned  pale  and  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of 
pain,  and  1  raised  my  cane  to  chastise  the  snarl- 
ing brute.     But  Wagner  stopped  me. 

"Would  you  punish  him  for  being  true  to  his 
old  master  ? '  he  said. 

"We  bandaged  the  injured  hand,  and,  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  when  Wagner  made  a  second  at- 
tempt to  caress  the  dog,  the  animal,  as  if  conscious 
of  his  fault  and  anxious  to  make  amends,  now 
licked  the  hand  that  stroked  him.  And  from  that 
moment  Karo,  who  under  Wagner's  care  soon 
presented  a  respectable  appearance,  was  con- 
stantly at  the  master's  side.  Wagner  could  not 
use  his  right  hand  for  two  weeks,  and  his  work 
suffered  seriously  in  consequence.  But  no  one 
ever  heard  him  utter  a  word  of  complaint,  tho 
usually  he  was  impatient  of  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance or  interruption. " — Translation  made  for  The 

LlTI  RARY   DlGI  s  '  . 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. —Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the 
famous  British  composer,  died  suddenly  last  week 
in  London.  His  career  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  his  collaborator  in  comic  opera,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Oil bert,  and  "Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas " 
is  a  designation  very  familiar  to  Americans. 

Of  Sir  Arthur  many  anecdotes  are  told.  Wri- 
ting in  tiie  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post  (No- 
vember 24 1,  Walter  Browne,  who,  as  a  singer  in 
one  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  opera  companies,  was 
constantly  thrown  with  the  composer,  gives  a  few 
reminiscences  which  are  of  interest.  His  first 
meeting  with  Sullivan  was  under  trying  circum- 
stances. In  iSSt,  Mr.  Browne  was  engaged  to 
sing  Colonel  Caverley  in  "Patience."     He  writes  : 

"I  had  been  told  to  go  to  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte's 
office  ...  to  meet  Mr.  Sullivan  and  have  him  'try 
my  voice.'  On  my  arrival,  twenty  minutes  before 
time,  1  was  ushered  into  an  elegantly  furnished 
room.  Mi.  Carte  was  not  there,  but  seated  at  a 
piano,  humming  a  plaintive  melody,  was  a  man 
little  older  than  myself,  a  plump,  rosy-cheeked 
fellow,  with  black  hair,  side-whiskers  and  mus- 
tache and  dark  brown  eyes  twinkling  with  kindli- 
ness and  good  nature.  He  stopped  singing  when 
I  entered  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  see  Mr- 
Carte. 

"•  I  have  come  to  sing  to  Mr.  Sullivan,' I  replied 
a  little  proudly. 

"  '  Really  !  '  he  said,  elevating  his  bushy  eye- 
brows. '  Well,  I  hope,  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  are  in  good  voice.'  And  he  turned  again  to 
the  piano  with  a  pleasant  little  laugh. 

"Sudden  fear  of  failure  made  my  heart  sink. 
"Have  you  ever  sung  before  him?"  I  asked  a  little 
huskily,  for  the  thought  of  the  ordeal  before  me 
already  gave  me  a  tickling  sensation  in  my  throat, 
and  I  was  mentally  resolving  to  make  an  excuse 
and  an  appointment  for  the  following  day. 

"'Oh  !  yes.  He's  heard  me  sing,'  chuckled  the 
provoking  young  man  at  the  piano,  thumping  out 
an  amazing  sequence  of  chords.  Then  he  sud- 
denly wheeled  around  and  said  abruptly  : 

"'Look   here,   young  man.      Take    my    advice. 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


[December  1,  1900 


Sing  a  song  or   two  now   to  get   your  voice   into 
trim  and   see  what  sort  of  form  you  are  in.     Got 

any    music?    I'll   play   your   accompaniments  for 
you.     Come  along.' 

iking  the  roll  from  my  hand  he  selected  Pin- 
suti's  '  Bedouin  Love  Song  "and  Arditi's 'Stirrup 
Cup.'  I  felt  no  nervousness  while  singing  to  this 
stranger,  only  a  little  annoyance  that  he  'vamped' 
or  glossed  over  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  first  song.  I  probably  never 
sang  better  in  my  life.  But  I  felt  like  an  awful 
fool  when,  immediately  on  the  termination  of  my 
second  song,  Mr.  Carte  stalked  into  the  room,  say- 
ing : 

"•Hello.  Sullivan!  'Fraid  I'm  a  little  late. 
This  is  Mr.  Browne,  the  young  man  I  wanted  you 
to  hear.     What  do  you  think  of  him  ? ' 

•"He's  all  right.  Carte,'  said  the  composer, 
laughing;  and.  rising  from  the  piano,  he  extended 
his  little  fat  hand  to  me.  'I'm  glad  to  meet  you, 
Mr.  Browne,'  he  continued.  '  You  have  a  nice 
voice,  but  you  must  let  me  show  you  how  to  make 
the  break  half  a  note  higher.  I  think  you  will 
find  it  to  your  advantage.'  " 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  had  a  strong  aversion  to 
letting  the  titles  of  their  operas  become  known 
until  the  night  of  their  first  production.  Apropos 
of  this,  Mr.  Browne  wcites  : 

"When  '  Iolanthe  '  was  being  prepared  there 
was  much  speculation  in  the  public  press  as  to 
what  it  would  be  called.  The  dramatic  writers 
prophesied  that  as  'Pinafore'  'The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  '  and  'Patience'  had  all  been  so  success- 
ful, the  sequence  would  not  be  broken,  and  the 
name  of  the  next  work  would  begin  with  the  let- 
ter '  P.'  Possibly  in  deference  to  this  notion,  and 
to  aid  in  preserving  the  mystery,  the  opera  was 
rehearsed  for  weeks  under  the  title  of  'Perola.' 
It  was  only  at  the  eleventh  hour— at  the  last  dress 
rehearsal,  in  fact — that  tne  company  was  in- 
structed to  substitute  the  name  'Iolanthe'  for 
that  of  '  Perola  '  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  text 
or  in  the  songs. 

"  Consternation  seized  upon  the  company. 
Amidst  the  nervous  excitement  of  a  first  night  it 
was  no  light  task  to  replace,  vocally  and  in  the 
dialog,  a  name  of  three  syllables  which  had  al- 
ready become  familiar,  by  one  of  four  which  had 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  heard  before.  I  well  remem- 
ber Mr.  Sullivan  taking  two  or  three  very  much 
scared  vocalists  aside  and  whispering  in  a  joking 
manner  : 

"'Never  mind  so  long  as  you  sing  the  music. 
Use  any  oid  name  that  happens  to  come  first  to 
you.  Nobody  in  the  audience,  except  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, will  be  any  wiser,  and  he  won't  be  there.' 

"Mr.  Gilbert  never  attended  the  first  production 
of  one  of  his  works.  He  was  of  such  a  nervous 
temperament  that  he  dared  not.  He  walked  up 
and  down  the  Thames  enbankment,  within  easy 
distance  of  the  theater,  and  was  fetched  by  an  at- 
tendant just  as  the  opera  terminated,  barely  in 
time  to  take  his  complimentary  call  before  the 
curtain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name 'Perola  ' 
was  spoken  two  or  three  times  during  the  initial 
performance  of  '  Iolanthe,'  but  even  the  newspa- 
per critics  gave  no  hint  of  ever  having  noticed  the 
error." 

Mr.  Browne  gives  us  also  this  item  about  "The 
Lost  Chord  "  : 

"I  have  heard  Mr.  Sullivan  say  that  when  he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  the  words  of 
'The  Lost  Chord  '  to  music  he  went  down  to  the 
old  Savoy  Chapel  [London],  and  there  seated  at 
the  organ  to  which  he  had  sung  as  a  boy,  he  re- 
ceived that  inspiration  which  resulted  in  what  has 
been  adjudged  one  of  the  greatest  compositions 
of  modern  times." 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 
The  Age  of  Gold. 

The  clouds  that  tower  in  storm,  that  b.eat, 

Arterial  thunder  in  their  veins. 
The  wild-flowers,  lifting  fair  and  sweet 

Their  perfect  faces  from  the  plains, — 
All  high,  all  lowly  things  of  earth 
For  no  vague  end  have  had  their  birth. 

Low  strips  of  mis:,  that  mesh  the  moon 

Above  the  foaming  waterfall. 
And  mountains  that  God'shand  hath  hewn, 

And  forests  where  the  great  winds  call, 
Within  the  grasp  of  such  as  see 
Are  parts  of  a  conspiracy  — 

To  seize  the  soul  with  beauty  ;  hold 
The  heart  with  love,  and  so  fulfil 

Within  ourselves  the  Age  of  Gold, 
That  never  died,  and  never  will  ; 

As  long  as  one  true  nature  feels 

The  wonders  that  the  world  reveals. 

—Madison    Cawein,  in  Frank    Leslie' i  Monthly 
for  October. 

The  Hour  of  Judgment. 

Thick  breathing  of  a  soul  that  slumbers  fast. 

Chill  dawn  that   slips  white  fingers  round  the 

door 
The  creak  of  formless  feet  upon  the  floor. 
A  wind  without  that  dies  into  a  moan, 
A  heart  within  that  battles  all  alone 
With  all  the  future  and  with  all  the  past. 

—•Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  in  November  Scrib- 
nei's. 


The  Tryst. 

De  night  creep  down  erlong  de  Ian', 

De  shadders  rise  an'  shake, 
De  frog  is  sta'tin'  up  his  ban", 

De  cricket  i ;  awake  ; 
My  wo'k  is  mos'  nigh  done,  Celes', 

To-night  I  won't  be  late, 
I's  hu'yin'  thoo  my  level  lies'. 

Wait  fu'  me  by  de  gate. 

De  mockin'-bird'll  sen'  his  glee 

A-thrillin'  thoo  an'  thoo, 
I  know  dat  ol'  magnolia-tree 

Is  smellin'  des'  fu'  you  ; 
De  jessamine  erside  de  rode 

Is  bloomin'  rich  an'  white, 
My  hea't's  a-th'obbin'  'cause  it  knowed 

You'd  wait  fu'  me  to-night. 

Hit's  lonesome,  ain't  it,  stan'in'  thaih 

Wid  no  one  nigh  to  talk  ? 
But  ain't  dey  whispahs  in  de  aih 

Erlong  de  gyahden  walk  ? 
Don't  somep'n  kin'  o'  call  my  name, 
An'  say.  ''he  love  you  bes''? 
Hit's  true,  I  wants  to  say  de  same. 

So  wait  fu'  me,  Celes'. 

Sing  somep'n'  fu'  to  pass  de  time, 

Outsing  de  mockin'-bird, 
Vini  got  de  music  an'  de  rime, 

You  beat  him  wid  de  word. 
I's  comin'  now,  my  wo'k  isdone, 

De  hour  has  come  fo'  res', 
I  wants  to  fly,  but  only  run, — 

Wait  fu'  me,  deah  Celes'. 
—Pali.    Lawri  no.    DUNBAR,   in    November, 
Lippincolt's. 


"This  is  both   symmetric  and  polished  :  'A  lady 

who     greatly    admired   a    certain   preacher    took 

Bishop  Magee  with   her   to  hear  him.     Afterward 

asked  Ber  companion  what  he  thought  of  the 

sermon.    The  bishop  replied  that  it  was  very  long. 

"'  Yes.'  said  .Mrs.  ,  '  but   there  was  a  saint  in 

the  pulpit.' 

'And  a  martyr  in   the  pew,'  Bishop  Magee  re- 
turned." 

DO   VOI     SHAVE? 

Gentlemen  interested  in  really  fine  razors  should  read 
the  advertisement  of  C.  Klauherj,'  >V  I'.ro.,  173  William 
street,  New  York  City,  as  it  appears  on  another  page. 
Their  "  Masterpiece  "  razor  is  said  to  insure  every  comfort 
to  the  shaver. 


TO    CURE    A   COLD    IN    ONK    DAY 

Take   Laxative   Bromo   Quinine  Tablets,     All   drug- 
gists refund   the  money   if  it  fails  to  cure.    E.  \V. 
,e's  signature  is  on  each  box.    86c. 


The  Temple  Edition  of  Dickens 

TTERE  indeed  is  an  edi- 
*1  tion  of  DICKENS 
to  delight  the  bookman 
and  the  man  of  artistic 
tastes.  It  took  years  of 
constant  progress  in  the 
art  of  making  books  to 
evolve  a  set  as  perfect  in 
every  respect  as  is  The 
Temple  Dickens,  and  it 
required  two  years  of  the 
most  careful  work  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Co.,  of  London,  to  man- 
ufacture the  forty  volumes 
contained  in  the  set. 

The  set  has  just  been 
completed ;  but  already 
over  half  of  the  limited 
number  of  sets  has  been 
taken.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves all  who  wish  to 
own  this  set,  which  repre- 
sents the  highest  achievement  of  the  bookmaker's  art,  to  send  in  their  orders  quickly. 

The  set  is  complete  in  forty  volumes,  each  containing  a  colored  frontispiece,  a  silk 
book-marker,  and  a  book-plate.     Each  set  is  numbered. 

The  binding  is  in  the  flexible  lambskin  which  has  made  Mr.  Dent's  books  famous. 
The  color  is  dark  green,  and  the  decorative  stampings  are  in  gold. 

The  price  is  the  lowest  ever  made  on  a  set  of  this  character,  and  in  addition  we  sell  it 
on  terms  such  as  have  only  been  made  on  the  cheapest  publications. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  price,  terms,  and  numbers  now  available,  cut  out  this  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  at  once  send  you  full  information,  and  samples  of  the  paper, 
print,  and  binding. 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  34  UN^7S§^|E'  E" 


Please  send  me  full  particulars  in  regard  to 

THE    TEMPLE  EDITION  OF  JUCKENS 


jVanie  ... 


Street  A  ddress 


City 


To  DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  34  Union  Square,  E.,  NEW  YORK. 


L.  T>.  12-00. 


#7  JEWELED 

adjusted. patent-regulator,  stem 
wind    ami    stem    set,    genuine 

RAILWAY  JEWEL 

nioveniLitt.  Ladies  or  Gent  s 
size.  WARRANTED  20  YEARS. 
14K.  Cold  plate  Hunting  Case, 
e  egaatlv  engraved.  Fit  for  a 
King.  No  better  watch  made 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Special  offer  for  next  60  days, 
send  your  name  and  address 
ami  we  will  send  this  watch  CO. 
D.  with  privilege  to  examine.  If 
found  satisfactory  pay  agent 
$4.87  and  express  charges.  A 
guarantee  sent  with  every  watch 

W.  IIII. I.  MDSE  CO., 
9CLJ)STATB   ST.,  CHICAGO* 


MAT    CLI 


Tho    Niacira   Clii>    holds   securely 
from  the  t  innest  sheet  of  paper U J) 

t<>    '4  inch    in    thickness,   and  can  be 

used  over  and  over  again,  isettcrthan 
pins  for  filing  letters,  records,  cards, 
etc  Avoid  unsightly  pin-holes  In  at- 
tachlngsecond  letters,  business  cards, 
checks, drafts, invoices,  etc  l'nt  tip 
in  boxes  of  KM)  especially  for  desk  con- 
venience. Sample  box  20  cts,  postpaid. 


■••AC!  NIMII.E. 


Wauted. 


NIACARA  CLIP  CO.,  1  23  Liberty  St.,  N.Y.CIty. 


CTIinY      Takes  spare  time  only.     Oldest  and  Best 
ulUUI       Correspodence  School  in  the  VVorldL_ 
A  ftAM  teachers  for  ten  years      IMan 
g%  W  aPProved  by  Judges  and  Edu- 
Sb  M  WW   cators      Adapted  to  the  bus; 
—  _  boy  or  man.     Prepares  for  the 

IT  Bar.    Three  courses:    College.   Busi 
H  I    ness,   Preparatory         Opens  new 
MA|ir  chances  for  you.       Liberal 
H||H||"  Terms.    Special  offer  now. 
"''"  Send  for  particulars. 

Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
117    Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED 


Active,  educated  men  to 
represent  us  in  Kastern, 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  Weekly  salary  or 
fixed  guarantee.  In  replying  give  age  and  refer- 
ence.    DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 


FAHOUS    PERSONS 

Bought  and  Sold. 

WALTER    R.    BENJAMIN 

m.'S     ISro.idway, 


SEND  EOR 


New    York. 
PRICE  LISTS. 


Wr  STAI 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

■'  Latest  Nursery.     OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Rook  Free.        Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana.  Ho. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Hi-mi -i  ,  ..l    jiiK  Litkkary  DiuKs'r  aro  uskeU  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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His  Profession.—  JUDGr.  (to  prisoner  who  has 
been  captured  in  :i  raid  on  a  gambling-house): 
"What  is  your  occupation?" 

PriSO.vf.k  :  '  I  am  a  locksmith,  your  honor." 

JUDGK  :  "How  did  you  happen  to  be  found  in  a 
gambling-house,  and  what  were  you  doing  when 
the  police  appeared?" 

PRISON KH  :  "I  was  making  a  bolt  for  the  door." 
—  The  Green  Bay. 


Willing     to    Help.— ERNEST     (boldly):     "If    I 
thought  no  one  was  looking  I  would  kiss  you." 
Doha  (shyly)  :  "Shall  I  close  my  eyes?"— Puck. 


Proper  Indignation. — "What  do  you  think, 
Sue?"  said  Miss  Frocks,  "Mr.  Spudds  actually 
proposed  to  me  on  a  postal-card." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  accepted  him  in  the  same 
wav,"  added  Miss  Kittish. 

I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  mailed  him  a  type- 
written slip  announcing  that  none  but  sealed  pro- 
posals could  be  considered.'-- Harper's  Bazar. 


t 

$8,50  IN  "AGAZINES  FOR  ONLY  $3J5 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  .  $2.50 

McCLURE'S I.OO 

CURRENT    LITERATURE    3.00 

SUCCESS 1.00 

COSMOPOLITAN    .      .      .      1.00 

(Home  Magazine  or  Pearson's  will  be  sent  ~ 
in  place  of  Cosmopolitan  if  desired).         $8e50 


All 


five  sent  to  one    or  separate 
addresses    1 2   months  for 


$3.75 


Review  of  Reviews  and  Currt  nt  Literature  must  go 
'to  a  new  subscriber  in  all  our  offers. 


Current  Literature  is  a  $3.00  magazine  and  will  be  sent  in  place  ot  Review  of  Reviews  in  any  offer  if  desired. 
Review  of  Reviews  must  go  to  a  new  subscriber  in  all  the  following  offers.    Renewals  not  accepted. 


Too  Bad.  — Mrs.  BINGO :  "That's  just  like  a 
man." 

Bingo  :  "What  have  I  done  now  ?"' 

Mrs.  BINGO :  "I  spent  a  day  making  that  pillow, 
and  now  you've  put  your  head  on  it."— Harper's 
Bazar. 


A   Word  Car-Can.— 

A  tanner  exceedingly  canny 

One  morning  remarked  to  his  granny, 

"  A  canner  can  can 

Anything  that  he  can, 

Hut  a  canner  can't  can  a  can,  can  he?" 

—Life. 

The  Theosophist.— THF.  Lion  :  "My  dear  sir,  I 
am  so  glad  to  know  you  are  a  theosophist,  and  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  your  next  transmi- 
gration will  be  into  the  body  of  a  lion." 


Self-interest. —Mother  (reading  telegram): 
"Henry  telegraphs  that  the  game  is  over  and  he 
came  out  of  it  with  three  broken  ribs,  a  broken 
nose,  and  four  teeth  out." 

FATHER  (eagerly)  :  "And  who  won?" 

MOTHER  :  "He  doesn't  say." 

FATHER  (impatiently)  :  "Confound  it  all  !  That 
boy  never  thinks  of  anybody  but  himself!  Xow 
I'll  have  to  wait  until  I  get  the  morning  paper."— 
Puck. 


His  Answer.  —"Johnny,"  queried  the  teacher  of 
the  new  pupil,  "do  you  know  your  alphabet  ?" 

"  Yes'm,"  answered  Johnny. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  teacher,  "what  let- 
ter comes  after  A?" 

■All  the  rest  of  them,"  was  the  triumphant  re- 
ply."— Tit-Bits. 


Thinking  About  It — Papa  (from  next  room): 
'Ethel,  arn't  you  going  to  light  the  gas  in  there?" 

ETHEL:  "Yes,  papa;  w  e  were  just  speaking  of 
-er — striking  a  match." — Tit-Bits. 


The  Way  to  he  Obliging.— Turkey  :  "Well, 
little  boy,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

BOY:  "Oh,  yes!  if  you  would  only  try  to  make 
your  legs  grow  bigger  !  Mamma  promised  them 
to  me  for  Thanksgiving."—  Life. 


Fun  in  the  Witness  Stand.  — The  simplicity, 
shrewdness,  and  brightness  of  the  Irish  witness  is 
such  as  to  land  him  often  in  prison  for  contempt 
of  court,  were  it  not  that  the  Irishman's  nature  is 
so  well  known.  Writing  in  The  Green  1 
ber),  John  De  Morgan  gives  many  amusing  in- 
stances of  the  "coffee  and  repartee  "  answers  that 
come  floating  to  the  j  ldge's  seat  in  England.  He 
says  : 

"In   the  bankruptcy  court  I  once  heard  a  wit- 
It  saves  five  times  its  cost 
in  a  single  winter — the  Rochester   Radiator. 
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Success,  Review  of  Rev's,  Cosmop'n  or  Pearson's 

Success,  Review  of  Reviews,  McClure's 5  25 

Success,  Pearson's,  Cosmop'n,  or  Home  Magazine.  4  50 
Success,  Cosmop'n.  S4  00;  Success,  Home  Mag.  4.00 
Success,  Pearson's, S^-00;  Success,  Current  Lit. .  4.50 

Cassell's  Little  Folks  OR  Quiver  will  be  sent  wit'.i 
the  following  combination  at  prices  named  below  : 
Success,  Review  of  Rev's,  McClure's,  Cosmop'n  $4.00 
Success,  Review  of  Reviews,  McClure's,  Pearson's  4  00 
Success,  Reviewof  Reviews,  Cosmop'n,  Pearson's  3  75 
Success,  Review  of  Rev's,  Cosmop'n  or  Pearson's.  3  50 
Success,  Pearson's,  Cosmop'n,  or  Home  Magazine  3.00 
Success.  Cosmopolitan,  $2  50:  Success.  Home  Mag.  2.50 
[Choice  selection  samples  sent  for  25  cents.  ] 

NEWSPAPER    SUBSCRIPTION    AGENCY, 

Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  New  York. 


References  :— Bratlstreet  Agency;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.;  The  Bank  of  LeRoy,  LeRoy,  N.Y.;  All  leading  Publishers. 
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A  Chrlxtmns  Present  for  FverTbodyi    For  the  boy— a  Watch.  Think  of  it.    rt  wnnld  he  one 

or  the  events  of  his  lif,>.  Andvhat  youth  or  man  is  there  who  do,-s  not  nml  ■  Watch  for  knocking 
about!  Besides,  It  rolls  more  accurately  than  even  the  most  expensive  under  rouph  usage  end  in  had 
weather.  Guaranteed  tokefpocevmt,  thne  for  one  year  or  money  back.  On  saleerertprhere 
•the  latest  model  sent  for  $1.  gofc't  II.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  Dept.1T,  GT  CortlandtSt.,New  York. 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  YOU  It  OFEIt  E 

«iii  demonstrate 

its  ml  vantages. 


Bend  tor  samples  of  writing,  with 
prices,  etc.      Largest   ami    most 
complete   stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters..!  any  bonse  in  the  trade.    Ma- 
chines shipped,  prh  liege  of  Inspection.  Title  to  every  muchlnc  guaranteed. 

P<;  Barclay  Street.  New  York.  S  W.  Baltimore  St.,    Haltlmore.    Mil. 

88  Bromfleld  Street,  Bo«ton.  >>K  Wyandotte  Street.  Run-u*  City. 

1S4  l.ii-alle  St..  Chiracs,  111.  aos  North   Ninth  Street,  Bt.  Lamia. 

'  489  llhuiii mil  M ..  I'iii  .linrtli,  I'll.  r>8ti  California  St.,  Sun  KraiicUco.C'al. 


Teach  Your  Children  to  Use  He — Youth's  and  Child's  Size. 

SOLD  ONLY  in  a  Yellow  Box — for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  fare  to  fit  the 
mouth.     Bristles  in  irretfulartufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.     Hole  in  handle  and  h 
hold  it.  This  means  much  to  cleanly  peKons-theonh  unes  who  like  our  brush.  Adults' 55c. 
Youths'.;..    Children's  35c.   By  mail  or  at  ml  fur  free  booklet  "  Tuoth  Tr   ■ 

FLORENCE  MFO.  CO.,   14    Pine  St.,  Florence.  Mass. 


Tooth  Brush 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINGS 

tin«i     Mumble    iintl    Decorative.      Suitable  for  all 
buildiujca.    Numerous  desitjus.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP.  52  Cherry  Street.  New  York. 


MORPHINE 


O  PI  I'M.      DRINK 
H  .\  u  1  Ts  pennant  ntly 

run  .1  at  \<        ■        S 
time  from  business.     No  relapses,      free  sample  and 
hook  (in  plain  sealed  envelope).    1>R  I'l'KDV,  Room 6, 
limz  Bids.,  Bonston,  1 «  xas. 
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ness  asked  the  amount  of  his  gross  income.  '  Me 
gross  income  is  it?  Sure  an'  I'd  have  ye. know- 
that  I've  no  gross  income.  I'm  a  fisherman  an'  me 
income  is  all  net,'  was  the  astonishing  reply."  .  .  . 

"•  Xot  guilty,  me  lord,  but  the  jury  advises  the 
prisoner  not  to  doit  again,'  was  the  verdict  in  a 
case  tried  in  Tipperary,  and  this  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  verdict  of  a  Galway  jury.  'My  lord, 
we  find  the  man  who  stole  the  horse  not  guilty.' 

"'How  can  you  swear  that  the  hens  found  in 
this  man's  yard  belonged  to  you  ? '  asked  a  lawyer 
of  a  witness  who  appeared  against  an  alleged 
chicken  thief  in  Waterford.  'By  the  kind,  sor  ' 
'Why,  that  is  absurd,  1  have  some  like  them  my- 
self.' Quick  as  a  Hash  of  lightning  the  witness  re- 
plied :  '  Very  likely  sor,  I  lost  some  a  bit  afore  this 
man  took  thim  this  toime.' 

"In  a  petty  sessions  court  a  man  was  sued  for 
the  non-payment  of  his  rent.  In  his  defense  he 
maintained  that  the  place  was  so  small  that  it  was 
not  worth  the  rent  demanded.  '  Why,  yer  honner, 
he  exclaimed.  '  the  room  is  so  small  that  a  donkey 
couldn't  turn  around  in  it  ;  just  come  and  try  it, 
yer  honner.'  " 

The  Pungent  Element   in    Novel- Writing.- 

The  terse  remarks  to  be  found  in  Miss  Fowler's 
books,  "Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby,"  "A  Double 
Thread,"  and  "The  Farringdons,"  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  Isabel  Carnaby  Birthday  book.  "He 
who  would  talk  or  write  carnaby,"  writes  some 
one  reviewing  the  book  in  the  London  Academy, 
"must  grasp  its  simple  canon,  which  is  this:  to 
level  ideas  down.  Connect  the  Parthenon  with 
the  pantry,  or  love  with  lozenges,  or  Shakespeare 
with  boots,  and  you  are  safe." 
Here  are  a  few  examples  : 

"It  must  be  delightful  to  care  for  a  man  so  much 
that  one  would  even  wash  one's  face  with  yellow 
soap  to  please  him." 

"I  always  pray  that  I  may  never  outlive  my  il- 
lusions or  my  front  teeth,  tho  all  else  may  fail 
me." 

"Admiration  is  like  porridge  — awfully  stodging, 
but  you  get  hungry  again  almost  as  soon  as 
you've  eaten  it." 

"A  good  nose  is  an  abiding  resting-place  for  .  .  . 
vanity.  You  know  that  it  will  outlast  your  time, 
.  .  .  and  that  age  can  not  wither  nor  custom  stale 
its  satisfactory  proportions." 

"There  must  be  something  wrong  with  your 
back  if  'God  save  the  Queen'  does  not  send  a 
thrill  all  down  it." 

"Ymi  may  change  his  haberdasher  ;  but  you  can 
not  change  his  nature." 

"The  quality  of  mercy  should  not  be  measured 
out  by  teaspoonfuls  in  a  medicine-glass,  but 
should  be  sent  round  in  a  watering-cart  by  the 
County  Council." 

"They've  no  sense,  men  haven't.  .  .  .  The  very 
best  of  them  don't  properly  know  the  difference 
between  their  souls  an  their  stomachs;  and  they 
fancy  that  they  are  a-wrestling  with  their  doubts, 
when  really  it  is  their  dinners  that  are  a-wrestling 
with  them." 

"It  is  the  duty  of  all  women  to  look  happy  ;  the 
married  ones  to  show  that  they  don't  wish  they 
weren't  married,  and  the  unmarried  ones  to  show 
that  they  don't  wish  they  were." 

"I  mean  to  fall  in  love  because  every  one  does, 
and  I  hate  to  behindhand  with  things." 


The  Truth  and    Nothing  \\U\t    The    Truth.— 

Among  the  campaign  stories  told  is  this  one  :  The 
trolley  slops  ;  an  Irish  lady  and  ten  children  climb 
in. 

:  "Are  these  your  children,  madam, 
or  is  it  a  picnii  • " 

THE  LADY  :  "'I  hey  are  my  children  and  it's  no 
picnic." — Schoolmaster. 


Wearing. 

BEN  (reading)  :  "So    he  slipped   on  his  coat  and 
went  downstairs." 
LEN  :  "Did  he  hurt  himself  much  .'"     Yale  Record. 
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Standard  Fiction  Library 


The  demand  (or  good  fiction  is  greater  to-day  than  at  any  time  since  the 
world  began.  The  enjoyment  and  profit  that  one  can  derive  from  associa- 
tion with  the  great  novels  of  the  world  is  unlimited.    ?    ?    Tt    ^     ^     ^    ^ 


The  Cloth  Binding 

50   Cents 

a  volume — very    easy 
monthly  payments. 


Beautifully  printed— durably  bound 
In  dark  red  cloth,  lettering  and  de- 
sign stamped  in  two  colors.  7  3  4 
ins.  high,  6  8-8  ins.  wide,  1  14  ins. 
thick,  350  pages.  It  is  the  finest 
book  ever  offered  for  the  money. 


Whose  books  will  live  longer  or 
teach  more  lessons  than  those  of  the 
standard  novelists  such  as  Dickens. 
Scott,  and  Thackeray  ? 

When  a  publisher  announces  that 
100,000  copies  of  a  book  have  been 
purchased  by  the  public  it  appears 
enormous,  but  it  is  within  the  truth 
to  state  that  such  books  as  Dickens' 
"  David  Copperfield,"  Scott's  "  Rob 
Roy,"  Thackeray's  "'Vanity  Fair," 
Fenimore  Cooper's  "Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  and  many  others  have 
sold  in  such  large  quantities  that  they 
cannot  easily  be  computed. 

With  the  Standard  Fiction  Library 
one  can  always  spend  a  pleasant  even- 
ing or  a  pleasant  half  hour  as  time 
permits.  You  can  profit  by  the  re- 
markable pictures  of  human  charac- 
ters depicted  by  the  great  Dickens  or 
Thackeray,  or  you  can  travel  with 
Fenimore  Cooper's  heroes  up  through 
northern  New  York  State  and  the 
threat  Lakes  at  a  time  when  it  was 
but  a  wilderness,  where  the  white 
man's  foot  seldom  trod. 

The  Standard  Fiction  Library  is 
composed  of  fifty  of  the  world's 
greatest  novels;  these  are  books  none 
should  be  without,  since  nothing  in 
the  world  of  literature  can  take  their 
place.  They  are  the  friends  one 
should  ever  keep  close  at  hand  where 
'hey  can  be  turned  to  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

The  books  are  printed  from  excep- 
tionally clear  type,  upon  extra  quality 
of  paper,  are  attractively  bound  in 
two  styles  as  indicated  by  the  illus- 
trations of  this  announcement. 


The  "  De  Luxe  "  Binding 

75   Cents 

a  volume — very   easy 
monthly  payments. 


Leather  back  and  corners,  gold 
veined  marbled  sides,  litlio  end 
sheets,  gold  top  silk  head  band,  gold 
lettering  and  tilled  top  and  bottom, 
same  size  as  cloth  book.  Fine  book 
lovers  will  appreciate  this  treasure 
at  so  small  a  price. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Never  before  has  an  opportunity  like  the  present  been  offered  of  securing  in  uniform  binding,  and  at  a  price 
most  reasonable,  and  moreover  upon  easy  monthly  payments,  fifty  of  the  world's  really  great  novels  by  Ameri- 
can, English  and  foreign  authors.     Read  carefully  list  of  authors  and  books. 

Upon  request  we  will  send  the  entire  library  of  fifty  volumes,  either 
style  of  binding  you  desire,  for  your  inspection  and  consideration.  If  you 
decide  to  retain  the  library  you  are  to  remit  for  the  cloth  binding  81.00 
after  inspection,  and  $2.00  a  month  for  twelve  months;  and  for  the  De  Luxe  $1 .50  after  inspection  and  $3.00  a  month  for 
twelve  months.  We  prepay  delivery  charges  on  the  books  which  go  to  you  for  inspection,  and  if  you  should  not  like 
them  return  at  our  expense. 

The  edition  ice  have  is  limited  and  ire  do  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  received  after  December  20th. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  PUBLISHING  CO.,    -    154  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


LIST   OF   AUTHORS   AND    BOOKS— 50  Volumes. 


Kobert  Louts  Stevenson 
Treasure  Island  and  the  Misad- 
ventures  of  John  Nicholson. 
1  vol. 
Kidnapped    and     Silverado 
Squatters l  vol. 

A*  Conan  Doyle 
The  Sign  of  the    Four   and    a 
Study  in  Scarlet 1  vol. 

Victor  Hugo 

Toilers  of  the  Sea  and  Ruy  Bias, 

1  vol. 

The  Hunchback  of  Noire  Dame, 

1  vol. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

The  House  oi  i  lie  s<-\  en 

and  the  Scarlet  Letter 

Alexandre  Damns 
The  Three  Musketeers.. 

Twenty  fears  After 

Charles  Hemic 

Foul  Play i  vol, 

Put  fourself  iu  His  Place. .1  vol. 

Olive  Schreliicr 

The  Story  of  an  African  Farm 
and  So Dreams l  vol. 

Oiii.iii    Pascarel ,  l  vol. 


Gables 

.  .1  vol. 


.1    Vol. 

. .  .1  vol. 


>;iiiiurl  Lover 

Handy  Andy 1  vol. 

Kory  O'More lvol. 

Oeorec  Eliot— Felix  Holt. .  1  vol. 

Adam  Bede 1  vol. 

Lord  IJiihver  Lytton 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  1  vol. 

Walter  Besant 

All  in  a  (larden  Fair  ..       .  .1  vol. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom 1  vol. 

William  ISIu-  I. 

The  Princess  of  Tbule 1  vol. 

Strange  Adventures  on  a  House 
Boat 1  vol. 

Wllklc  Collins 

The  Moonstone 1  vol. 

The  Dead  Secret 1  vol. 

Thomas  Hardy 

The  Woodlanders 1  vol, 

I.'.  D.  Rlnekmore 
Lorna  Doone 1  vol. 

Lord  HeacoiiHlIeld 

i  'onragpby '  vol, 

Tancred  '  vol. 

\\  ii-lilnirlnii  Irving 
The  Alluimbra  1  vol. 


Charles  Dickens 

David  Copper  Held 2  vols. 

Bleak  House 2  vols. 

Barnaby  Rudge 1  vol. 

Charles  Lever 

Harry  Lorrequer 1  vol. 

Charlotte  Rronle 

Jane  Eyre lvol. 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  1  vol. 

The  Pioneers  lvol. 

The  Prairie  1  vol. 

The  Deer  Slayer    1  vol. 

W.  Clark  Rnssell 

Marooned 1  vol. 

Sir  Walter  Scott 
[vanhoe.  - l  vol. 

The  Heart  of  Midlothian  2  vols. 

Kenilworth  i  vol. 

liobltoy i  vol. 

W.  U.  Thackeray        # 

Vanity  Fair  ...... .8  vols. 

The  Newoomes 2  \  ols, 

Daniel  de  Foe 

(tObUlBOn  Crusoe 1  vol. 
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i  Special  Limited  Offer  Closes  December  15th  X 


Revolution  i  Study  *  foreign  Languages 

DR.  RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL,  the  foremost  teacher  of  Foreign  Languages  of  the 
age,  has  adopted  the  system  of  "  Practical  Linguistry  "  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
850,000  pupils  and   the   best   known   teachers  of  every   civilized   country   to   our 


__  »  __,,  Years  of  pains. 

New  LaoguasK  Phone.  taking  effort  have 

at  last  produced  in  our  specially  prepared  and  per- 
fected instrument  together  with  its  unique  listening 
device- 


Town  or  City. 


S1517  at  Ooce 

the  annexed  order,  detach  and  mail  to  address  noted, 
with  payment,  when  we  will  ship  at  once  our  new 
Language  Phone,  Special  Listening  Device, 
ten  Language  Talking  Records,  and  set  of  text- 
books of  Practical  Linguistry. 

SEE  SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFER-REGULAR  PRICE  $37.50 

F.  O.  B.  NEW   YORK 

"It  is   a  wonderful   improvement  on   all   other  systems  ef  teaching  foreign  languages. 
Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL   LIMITED-OFFER   COUPON 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Park  Row  Bldg.,  New  York. 

I  hereby  subscribe  for  your  system  of  Text  books,  Language  Phone ,  Listening 
device,  and  Ten  Records  for  the  language.     I  herewith  deposit  $5.00 

for  the  Language  phone,  and  further  agree  to  pay  $5.00  per  month  for  five  months, 
at  which  time,  if  payments  have  all  been  made,  the  same  becomes  my  property. 


Name. 


Street 


State. 


If  you  already  possess  the  Rosenthal  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry,  the 
price  will  be  #4.50  per  montli  for  six  months. 

If  you  are  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  Graphophone  or  Phonograph,  the 
price  will  be  #4.00  per  month  for  six  months. 

If  you  have  both  Graphophone  or  Phonograph  and  Bo',ks,  the  price  will 
be  J?.?.75  per  month  for  six  months. 

To  those  desiring  to  make  a  full  cash  payment,  we  will  send  CO.  D.  and 
allow  10  per  cent.  f 


We  predict  for  it  an  unprecedented  success." — Journal  of  Education, 


V 
k 


tu~  I   :«.:•*#*  \?~i~^   without  metallic  sound  or 

Tb*  Living  Voice  any  other  defect>  assuring 

absolute  perfection  of  natural  intonation  and  pure 
pronunciation ;  for  the  first  time  in  Language  Teaching 
the  ear  and  tongue  as  well  as  eye  and  memory 
being  trained  at  one  and  the  same  time  by 


Specially  Deviled  TaJKiflg  Record? 

teaching  French,  German  and  Spanish,  prepared  by  our  corps  of  highly  educated  instructors,  taken  from  the 
leading  educational  institutions  of  their  respective  native  countries,  and  carefully  chosen  by  Dr.  Rosenthal 
for  the  purity  and  distinctness  of  their  cultured  and  correct  pronunciation. 

This  system,  combining  all  text-books  of  the  Practical  Linguistry,  Language  Phone,  Listening  Device,  and 
Talking  Record,  brings  to  your  home,  to  be  called  upon  any  moment,  a  combination  by  which  from  the  K 


very  first  lesson  you  are  easily  taught  to  speak  in  a  foreign  tongue  not  in  disconnected  words  but  in  practical 
sentences,  adapted  to  your  every-day  desires  and  needs;  this  method  presents  no  arduous  discouraging 
efforts,  but  is  in  fact  a  royal  road  to  learning.     We  offer  to  the  readers  of  this  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest 

Ap  Opportunity  of  &  Lifetime 

All  orders  received  by  us  with  the  necessary  deposit  bearing  postmark  date  before  December  15th  will  fc 
participate  in  our  most  liberal  offer,  by  which  you  can  quickly,  easily,  accurately,  and  at  your  own  L 
convenience  learn  to  speak  and  think  in  German, 
French  or  Spanish  at  the  marvelous  rate  of 

Less  tb&o    17  Cent?  per  Day 

representing  about  the  cost  of  your  car  fare  to  reach 
your  teacher,  without  considering  the  value  of  your 
time  going  and  coming,  nor  the  inconvenience  of 
fixed  hours  of  studv- 
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"  It  contains  many  amusing  stories  r.nd  anecdotes,  the  range  of 


There  is  considerable  merriment  as  well   as 


By 
CROAKE  JAMES 


lite  CoKfiint,  Ilartfo-d,  Conn 
subjects  being  a  very  wide  one." 

Boston   Times:    "An  entertaining  volume 
fact  in  its  pages."' 

Curiosities  of  Uw  wi  Uwyers 

The  author,  who  has  the  experience  of  half  a  century's  active  practise  of  law,  has  collected 
hundreds  of  bright  sayings,  interesting  facts,  anecdotes  about  lawyers,  curious  legal  cases  and 
documents,  and  jokes  between  counsel,  client,  or  prisoner.  These  have  been  carefully  selected  and 
compactly  arranged  in  brief  paragraphs.  The  humor  and  the  illustrations  and  anecdotes  are  so 
brilliant  and  full  of  meaning  that  the  contents  will  appeal  to  all  who  appreciate  a  clever  saying  or 
enjoy  a  capital  joke.    8vo,  798  pages,  Cloth.    Price,  S3. 00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEW  YORK. 


English  Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
and  Prepositions 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

November  19.  Emperor  Kwang  Su  in  a  telegram 
to  Emperor  William  announces  his  intention 
to  return  to  Peking. 

The  foreign  troops  in  China  seize  the  tombs 
near  Peking,  and  in  a  "small  engagement" 
300  Boxers  are  slain. 

The  Chinese  destroy  300  versts  (a  verst  is 
about  two  thirds  of  a  mile)  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  Manchurian  Railroad. 

November  20.— The  Pei-Ho  north  of  Tung  Chow 
is  freezing  rapidly. 
In  a  Cabinet  meeting  the  Administration  shows 
it  averse  to  joining  other  nations  in  ma- 
king  demands  on  China  which  the  Chinese 
Government  could  not  comply  with. 

November  21. — A  detachment  of  the  allied  forces 
in  China  under  Colonel  York  encounter^  a 
strongly  entrenched  Chinese  force  near  Kal- 
gan  on  the  Great  Wall,  and  awaits  reinforce- 
ments. 
Wide  areas  of  Manchuria  are  reported  to  be  in 
disturbed  condition. 

A  Peking  despatch  states  that  Prince  Tuan  has 
been  arrested. 

November  25. — The  Ministers  at  Peking  have, 
it  is  reported,  agreed  upon  terms  of  a  prelim- 
inary treaty. 

Si   l"  I  H   AFRICA. 

November  20.— President  Kruger's  mission,  re- 
ports say.  is  to  seek  honorable  terms  of  peace 
with  England,  and  to  fight  against  annexa- 
tion. 

No  .ember  21.  — Lord  Roberts  is  severely  shaken 
up,  his  horse  falling  with  him. 

Lord  Roberts  reports  a  British  disaster  to  an 
outpost  of  "Buffs." 

November  22.  — Mr.  Kruger  lands  at  Marseilles 
from  the  Dutch  cruiser  Gelderland,  amid 
great  enthusiasm;  some  anti-English  out- 
breaks are  suppressed. 
General  Buller,  in  a  speech  in  London,  denies 
that  British  soldiers  in  South  Africa  had 
been  found  guilty  of  the  outrages  alleged 
against  them. 
The  Boers  under  Commandant  Brand  were  de- 
feated with  heavy  loss  on  November  18. 

November  23. — President  Kruger's  journey 
through  Prance,  from  Marseilles  to  Dijon,' is 
marked  by  scenes  of  tremendous  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  British  Cabinet  recommends  the  promo- 
tion of  Lord  Kitchener  to  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, to  enable  him  to  take  supreme  command 
in  South  Africa  after  Lord  Roberts's  depar- 
ture, 

November  24. — President  Kruger  receives  an 
overwhelming  welcome  in  Paris;  he  calls  on 
President  Loubet. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November  19.—  Thirty-seven  Turks,  fleeing  from 
Russia,  perish  in  a  storm  on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Czar's  condition  continues  favorable. 

From    Kingston,  Jamaica,  a   despatch  reports 

that   the  Colombian  Government  has  seized 

the  British  steamer  Taboga. 

November  20. — The  woman   who    attempted    to 
kill  t'ni-  Kaiser  at  Breslau  is  sent  to  an  insane 
asylum. 
The  British  war-ship  Pheasant  is  ordered   to 
Panama  to  protect  British  interests. 

November  2%. — The  typhus  epidemic  in  Copen- 
hagen is  assuming' serious  proportions. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  Kazetted  as  honorary 
colonel  of  the  Second  Voluntary  Battalion  o'f 
the  Highland  Light  Infantry. 

The  Czarewitch  arrives  at  Catzena,  near  St. 
Petersburg,  from  Copenhagen. 

November  22.  — Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  noted 

musical  composer,  dies  suddenly  in  London. 

I  lie  Colombian  rebels  at  Buenaventura  are 
■  ompletely  crushed,  reports  say. 

November  2-5.  -The  Turkish  Government  refuses 
to  grant  an  exequatur  for  an  American  con- 
sul at  Ilarpoot. 

November  24.  -General  Horace  Porter  arrives  at 
Tangier,  his  visit  being  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  American  claims  against 
More 

Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejects  a  So- 
cialist motion    to  reduce  the  army  expendi- 
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| ...  A  Beautiful  Shakespeare  Within  Reach  of  Ail..  J 

v  A  Shakespeare  of  Special  Value  to  Scholars  and  Teachers ;  for  the  Library  and  the  Home.  tt 

J  COMPLETE.        COMPACT.        CORRECT.  L 


15he  IdeaJ  Shakespeare 


A  Handsome  Edition  of  this  Famous  Work  put  into  Tasteful  and  Handy  Volumes 


\ 


\ 


A  MAGNIFICENT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR   DIGEST  READERS. 

Large  clear  type  ;  good  paper  and  substantial  binding  ;  original  illustrations  ;  text  of  Clark  and  Wright,  being  similar  to  the 
Cambridge  Globe  edition,  Numbered  lines,  Concordance,  Glossary,  Index  to  Characters,  and  unabridged.  Historical  Prefaces 
and  Exhaustive  Critical  Notes  by  Israel  Gollancz,  same  as  in  the  famous  Temple  Edition.  Valuable  to  Scholars  and  Teachers  ; 
the  Library  and  the  Home. 

riANY    FEATURES   OF   SPECIAL   VALUE. 

Many  Helps  to  Students. — It  has  the  Numbered  Lines,  Con- 
cordance,  Glossary,  and  Index  to  Characters,  and  is  un- 


THE  TYPE    is   large   and 
many  other  editions. 


clear — an   important   omission  in 


Critical  Prefaces  and  Notes. — It  has  Historical  and  Critical 
Prefaces,  and  Exhaustive  Critical  Notes,  by  Israel  Gollancz, 
same  as  in  the  famous  Temple  Edition. 

THE  PAPER  is  good  ;  the  binding  substantial. 


abridged. 

THE  TEXT  is  that  of  Clarke  &  Wright,  Professors  at  Cam- 
bridge University — acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all 
others. 

The  Illustrations  are  original  and  made  for  this  edition. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  VOLUMES. 


The  Tempest. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor . 
Measure  for  Measure. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Love's  Labor's  Lost. 
Midsummer'  Night's  Dream. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
As  Yoi   Like  It. 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You 
Will. 


The  Winter's  Tale. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John. 

5.  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  II. 
First  part  of  King  Henry  IV. 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

6.  Life  of  King  Henry  V. 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

7.  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
Tragedy  of  King  Richard  III. 
The   Famous   History  of  the 

Life  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

8.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Coriolanus. 


Titus  Andronicus. 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Timon  of  Athens. 
Julius  Caesar. 

10.  Macbeth. 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 
King  Lear. 

11. Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Cymbeline. 
12.Pericles. 

Poems. 
13. Glossary,  Concordance, llndex 
to  Characters. 
"  It  is  really  the  act  of  a  literary  philanthropist 
to  put  Shakespeare  in  so  attainable  a  shape  before 
the  world."— Commercial  Advertiser,  Buffalo. 


"An  admirable  edition,  and  its  cheapness  and 
superior  quality  combined  are  most  remarkable." 
Lutheran  Observer,  Philadelphia. 

"They  are  of  wonderful  cheapness.  It  is  really 
'  Ideal '  in  typography,  form,  and  mechanical 
qualities."— Christian  /Secretary,  Hartford, 


"  Has  brought  Shakespeare  to  life  again  in  the 
most  comely  form,  in  a  literary  sense,  he  ever 
wore.  The  handsome  volumes  are  a  Hbrary  fit  for 
a  king."— Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  Dayton. 

"  The  cheapest  and  clearest-typed  edition  I  have 
ever  seen."— Maurice  Thompson,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

"It  is  an  edition  to  make  one  want  to  read 
Shakespeare  anew,  and  '  right  off.'  " — Times, 
Hartford. 

STYLE,  BINDING,  ETC.    The  Ideal  Shakespeare  is  made  into  13  handy  volumes   in 
ri        IS  %  %  %  ^   *    il^llittHltlElEi  two  styless     Flexible  English-ribbed  cloth,  tall  16mo,  gold  top.     Flexible  full  leather, 

\      HmB  I    l  Jj  j.  j    3  I    <    ?    |9  tall  16mo  with  ribbon,  gold  edges.     Each  set  in  a  silk  cloth  box.     Name  of  each  play  on 

7y     WMBBiBJi  ■  ^  $  (f  r  rj  *AW  each  volume.     Price — Cloth,  $5.00.    Full  leather,  $11.00.     Payable  half  cash 

^ ^  with  order  and  balance  in  sixty  days.    Order  blank  should  be  used. 

DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH  OR  FREE  BOOKS.    For  all  cash  with  order  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed.    If  you  prefer  we  will  present  you  with  your 

choice  of  the  following  books  of  poems  instead  of  cash  discount:  Whittier,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Scott,  Poe,  Milton,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Goldsmith. 

w    Byron,  Burns,  Browning  (Robert),  Browning  (Mrs.).    Those  sending  the  full  amount  (85.00)  for  Cloth-bound  set  of  Shakespeare  will  be  presented  with  their 

>|    choice  of  the  above  titles  in  handsome  silk  cloth  binding  with  gold  top.    Those  sending  the  full  $11.00  for  leather-bound  set  will  be  presented  with  choice 

2    of  above  titles  bound  in  handsome  leather  padded  covers.    These  books  sell  at  $1.00  and  $2.00  respectively. 

*i       GUARANTEE.    This  set  of  Shakespeare  is  sold  under  absolute  guarantee.    If  not  in  all  respect  as  represented  it  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  within  30 
jjf    days  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded.    We  refer  you  to  the  Publisher  of  The  Literary  Digest  as  to  our  responsibility. 

We  have  examined  your  thirteen  vol.  set  of 
Shakespeare  and  find  it  in  all  respects  as  repre- 
aented.  We  can  not  conceive  how  any  one  de- 
siring Shakespeare  (and  who  does  not)  can  fail 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.    Since 

,       v —    .„.=.,„.  „..„„^or„. — ., .,.    -  „w...~  .-  ^„„  „ the  arrangement  of  this  set  is  such  that  one  can 

f\       additional  ivithin  Two  Months  from  this  date.  select  any  play  or  portion  and,  having  it  in  a 

J|  If  the  Shakespeare  does  not  prove  as  represented  in  every  respect,  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  convenient  volume,  take  it  on  the  train,  to  the 
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ORDER  BLANK  FOR   13  VOL.  SET  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


HURST  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Gentlemen  :  Enclosed  find  $ for  which  ship  me  at  once,  by  express  one  set 

(13  Vols.)  of  Shakespeare  in binding.    I  agree  to  pay  $ 

additional  ivithin  Two  Months  from  this  date. 

If  the  Shakespeare  does  not  prove  as  represented  in  every  respect,  I  reserve  the  right  to  return 
it  at  your  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  shall  expect  you  to  refund  the  amount  paid. 

Date 1900.  Name 

Post  Office 

Express State 


school-room  or  wherever  desired,  it  is  des- 
tined to  do  much  to  create  a  popular  interest 
in  this  great  work.  It  is  a  set  which  should 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  Shakespeare. — Editor 
normal  Instructor. 


7i  A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  HANDSOME  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  MAILED  ON  REQUEST.  K 

\  HURST  &   COMPANY,  Publishers,  i35  Grand  Street,  New  York.  \ 


THE  STARS  AND   CONSTELLATIONS 

It  presents  a  simple  method  by  which  those  who  are 
not  proficient  in  astronomical  science  may  easily 
learn  the  names  and  places  of  the  most  conspicuous 
stars  and  constellations.  By  Royal  Hill.  4to,  32 
pp.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 
"All  that  is  needed  to  identify  easily  all  the  leading 

stars    and    constellations."  —  Prof.    C.    A.    Young, 

Princeton. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,     -     •     -     New  York. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF  CLASSIFIED  DATES 

By  Charles  K.  Little.  A  ready-reference  com- 
pendium of  notable  events  in  the  historv  of  all 
countries  from  B.C.  5004  to  A. I).  1806.  Hvo,  1,200 
pp.,  cloth,  $10  ;    sheep,  $12.50  ;  etc. 

"  Invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  universal 
history  of  the  world.'— J.  F.  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Toronto. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,     -  -     New  York. 


'•It  is  very  comprehensive,  and  is  valuable  as  an 
aid  t'WBtr&li/Anglhought:- Christian  Intelligencer. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,     •     -     -     New  York. 
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tures  100,000,000  francs  (a  franc  is  about  ioj£ 
cents)  and  reduce  the  army. 

November  25.— The  Czar's  phvsicians  issued  a 
bulletin  declaring  the  patient's  temperature 
higher,  but  his  general  condition  satisfac- 
tory. Notwithstanding  this,  great  uneasi- 
ness is  felt,  and  rumors  of  his  death  are  now 
afloat. 
The  bill  submitted  to  the  German  Reichstag 
shows  that  the  imperial  budget  for  1001  bal- 
anced at  2,240,947,301  marks  (a  mark  is  about 
24  cents),  an  increase  of  174,303,289  marks  over 
1900. 

Domestic. 

November  10.— Reports  from  Washington  state 
that  when  Congress  meets,  a  bill  for  a  per- 
manent army  of  50,000  men  will  be  presented, 

The  battle-ship  Kentucky  is  ordered  to  touch 
at  Smyrna,  at  the  same  time  that  renewed 
efforts'  will  be  made  by  the  Administration 
to  collect  indemnity  from  Turkey. 

The  Horse  Show  opens  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York  City. 

The  Naval  Board  of  Construction  decides  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  having  new  war-ships  cop- 
pered in  government  navy-yards  after  the 
sheathing  has  been  completed  by  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Census  Bureau  announced,  is  6,302,115  as 
against  5,258,014  in  1890,  an  increase  of  1,044,- 
101  or  19.8  per  cent. 

November  20.  — Republican  members  of  the 
House  ways  and  means  committee  hold  a 
meeting  in  Washington  to  consider  plans  for 
reduction  of  war  taxes. 

November  21. — A  tornado  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  causes  loss  of  life  and  property. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee  decide  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion of  $30,000,000  in  the  war  taxes. 

Negotiations  for  a  reciprocity  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  is  in 
progress  in  Washington. 

Secretarv  Hay  for  the  United  States  and  Am- 
bassador Aspiroz,  for  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  sign  a  treaty  further  extending  the 
time  allowed  for  the  "survey  and  definition  of 
the  water  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

November  22. —The  torpedo-boat  Blakely  is 
launched  at  Boston. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  de  Grosse  arrives  in  New 
York  55  hours  late,  after  a  rough  voyage  and 
many  accidents. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Police  Board  of  New 
York  will  subpena  Bishop  Potter. 

Senator  Piatt  declares  that  the  state  police 
bill  will  be  introduced  and  pushed  to  pass- 
age. 

November  23.— Governor  Roosevelt  declines  to 
remove  Mayor  Van  Wyck  of  New  York  City 
from  office  "for  the  part  he  took  in  the  recent 
ice  trust,  stating  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  wilfully  violated  the  law. 

November  24. — The  crusade  against  vice  gains 
headway  in  New  York  City. 
President  McKinley  speaks  at  the  banquet  on 
Founders'  Day  at  the  Philadelphia  Union 
League,  reviewing  the  election  and  speaking 
of  its  results  and  meaning. 

Republican  members  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  make  further  progress  on  the 
bill  amending  the  war  revenue. 

American  Dependencies. 
November  20 — Philippines:    General  Macabolos, 
a  former  insurgent  leader,  starts  in  pursuit 
of  Aguinaldo  with  a  party  of  natives. 

Cuba:  The  customs  receipts  at  Havana  during 
October  were  $1,061,045.  A  total  of  5,272  pas- 
sengers landed  at  Havana  from  points  out- 
side of  the  island,  4,047  of  whom  were  from 
Spain. 

November  21. — Philippines :  Lieutenant  Alstaet- 
ter,  who  has  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Filipino., 
for  three  months,  is  liberated. 

Cuba:  Modifications  of  the  Cuban  taxation 
laws  are  promulgated. 

November  22.— Cuba:  The  Cuban  constitutional 
convention,  by  a  vote  of  19  to  10  decides  that 
that  its  sessions  shall  be  public. 

November  24. — Philippines :  The  fortress  of  the 
insurgent   chief  Geronimo,    considered   the 
Strongest  position  in  Luzon,  is  captured  and 
dest  royed  by  a  force   under  Colonel  Thomp 
son. 

Cuba :  The  Cuban  constitutional  convention 
effects  a  permanent  organization,  electing 
Mendez  Capote  president. 

November    25. — Philippines :     Numerous    death 
sentences  are  being  passed  upon   natives  by 
military  courts. 

If  you  will  take  the  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 
ROUTE  to  Florida  or  the  South,  yon  can  visit  those 
wonders  of  the  world,  LURAY  CAVERNS  and  NATU- 
RAL BRIDGE,  VA  Address:  L.  J.  ELLIS,  Eaat. 
Pass.  Agt.,3'98  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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of  the  Art  and  Architecture  of  ANY  Country 


EDITION   DE  LUXE 

Regular  Price,  $150 

THE  FEW  REMAINING 

offered  to  Digest  readers  AT 
LESS  than  one-third  the 
original  price,  on  small  pay- 
ments. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  Digest  readers  of  the 
few  remaining  copies  of  what  is  conceded 
to  be  the  most  magnificent  work  of  its 
kind  ever  attempted  in  America  and  not 
excelled  elsewhere      ::::::: 


mizraim,  or  Ancient  €aypt 

By  D$.  SAJVTUEli  AUGUSTUS   Bl^IO^l 

Most  superbly  illustrated  history  ever  published  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  A  fortune  was 'spent  on  this  work,  which  is  the  result  of  more  than 
ten  years  of  labor  of  author,  artist,  and  engraver.  It  is  superbly  illustrated  with  72  full- 
page  plates,  20  x  26  inches,  magnificently  colored,  and  representing  the  temples,  etc.,  exactly 
as  they  appeared  four  thousand  years  ago. 

EGYPT  ^  Whose  civilization  is  the  oldest  known 
and  yet  whose  architecture  is  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  modern  times,  and  which  "for  nobility 
of  conception,  vastness  of  detail,  and  majesty  of  the  high- 
est order,  exceeds  anything  ever  reared  by  human  hands," 
has  now  for  the  first  time  been  adequately  shown  forth  in 
these  superb  volumes. 

No  Grander  Gift  for  Your  Friend,  Your  Society 
or  Public  Library,  or  YOURSELF  Could  be  Made 

"  I  regard  «  Mizraim  '  as  a  masterpiece.  Its  exquisite 
and  excellent  plates  will  refresh  those  who  have  seen  the 
monuments  or  studied  their  history.  Its  letterpress  ad- 
mirably expounds  what  its  grand  plates  so  fascinatingly 
present.  Tne  book  is  a  wise  and  satisfying  investment." 
— Wm.  Copley  Winslow,  Hon.  Sec'y  Egypt  Exploration 
Society. 

The  work  has  been  endorsed  by  purchase  after  thorough 
examination,  and  at  the  regular  price,  by  the  British 
Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Boston  Library, 
and  the  leading  libraries  of  this  country. 

THE  ENTIRE  EDITION  WAS  LIMITED  TO  800  COPIES 
AND  THE  PLATES  HAVE  BEEN  DESTROYED    :    :    : 


OUR    OFFER 


The  work  is  published  in  twelve  parts,  inclosed  in  four  handsome 
half-morocco  portfolios— regular  price,  #150  To  the  first  63  subscribers 
who  shall  send  #3  we  will  send  the  entire  work,  balance  to  be  paid  in 
fourteen  monthly  payments  of  $3  each.  We  can  also  supply  it  in  two 
volumes,  bound  elegantly  in  half-morocco,  by  adding  fifty  cents  to  each 
of  these  payments.  If  you  care  to  add  to  your  library  the  most  superb 
work  concerning  the  most  fascinating  country  in  all  the  world,  fill  out 
or  copy  the  following  acceptance  blank  : 


HATHORIC  COLUMN    TBMPLB  OF    DHNDKKA 

This  plate  in  Mizraim   is    12x18   inches 
and  shows  ten  different  colors. 


HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  I  accept  your  offer  to  "  Digest  "  readers  of 
the  edition  de  luxe  of  MIZRAIM,  or  ANCIENT  EGYPT, 
and  enclose  $3  as  first  payment,  balance  to  be  in  14  monthly 
payments  of  $3  each,  beginning  30  days  after  I  have  re- 
ceived the  set.  I  reserve  the  privilege  of  RETURNING 
THE  WORK  WITHIN  THT.EE  DAYS  AFTER  RE- 
CEIVING IT  IF  NOT  FOUND  SATISFACTORY,  in 
which  case  you  are  to  return  the  $3  paid. 


NAME 


P.  O 

DATE STATE 


If  further  information  is  desired,  send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

Henry  G.  Allen  &  Company,  Publishers 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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£  Ideal  Christmas  6ift 


IflPORTANT 


As  we  have  completed  the  necessary  facilities  to 
mount  the  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  in  our  Ne7i> 
York  factory  we  are  now  offering  them  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  ..         ..         ..         


ADOPTED 
BY  THE 


Imperial  German 
Government 

AND  BY  THE 

Government 

OF  THE 

United  States 


&  ^H^J 


AS  SEEN  WfTH 
THE  NAKED  EYE. 


The  Most  Acceptable 

Cnristmas 
Present 


THE 


Trieder  Binoculars 


Are  on  sale  at  all  the 
leading  opticians  through- 
out the  United  States. 


glass. 


Has  8  to  io  times  the 
power  of  the  old-style 
field  and  opera 

MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES  MAGNIFYING 

3X         6X        oX        12X 


*38H6$54$62 


Do  not  accept  any 
4 *  just  as  good  " 

glasses,  but  insist 

on  having  the 

genuine 

Goerz 

Trieder 
Binoculars 


)^F^$Q^y^^J2£3saE*t^i  J 


Descriptive  Catalogue  free  from 
your  Optician,  or  from 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works 
52  E.  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Main  Office     j  n     i-       r- 

and  Factory  )  Berlin,  Germany 


BRANCH  OFFICES; 
4-5    Holhorn    I  irrif..    London.   England 
'I'l    Km-    de    I'Entrt'pnt.    Puia,    France 


htAGSfcFFa  CO  N.f. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HOVGHTON,  MIFFLIN  ®.  CO.'S 

Holiday  Books 


Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours 

By  John  Fiske.  Illustrated  Edition.  Contain- 
ing Portraits,  Maps,  Facsimiles,  Contemporary 
Views,  Prints,  and  other  Historic  Material. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  $8.00;  half  calf,  512.50.  These 
volumes,  which  are  of  a  very  high  order  of 
value  and  interest,  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  superb  portraits,  maps,  plans  of  battles, 
pictures  of  historic  buildings  and  scenes, 
medals,  facsimiles,  etc 

Penelope's  Experiences 

I.  England;   II.  Scotland 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Holiday  Edition. 
With  108  illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock. 
2  vols..  i2mo,  handsomely  bound,  $4.00.  De- 
lightful stories,  very  attractively  illustrated, 
making  beautiful  holiday  books. 

A  Little  Tour  in  France 

By  Henry  James.  Holiday  Edition.  With 
about  70  illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennel. 
Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  S3. 00.  Charm- 
ing travel  sketches,  illustrated  with  fine  art. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors 

By  James  T.  Fields.  Holiday  Edition.  With 
28  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  8vo,  $3.50.  A 
handsome  and  every  way  attractive  Holiday 
book,  containing  reminiscences,  anecdotes, 
and  letters  of  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Dick- 
ens, Wordsworth,  Miss  Mitford,  and  Barry 
Cornwall. 

Counsel  Upon  the  Reading  of  Books 

Practical  and  very  interesting  lectures.  By 
Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Miss  Agnes 
Repplier,  President  Hadley,  Prof.  Bran- 
der  Matthews,  Prof.  Bliss  Perry,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.  i2mo, 
Si. 50. 

Russia  and  the  Russians 

By  Edmund  Noble,  author  of  "The  Russian 
Revolt."  $1.50.  Tells  the  story  of  Russia 
and  the  Russian  people  as  related  to  problems 
of  the  future. 

Theodore  Parker,  Preacher  and  Re- 
former 

By  Rev.  John  White  Chadwick.  A  sympa- 
thetic yet  impartial  account  and  estimate  of 
Parker's  life  and  work.  With  two  Portraits. 
$2. 00. 

A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy 

Being  a  Brief  Review  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States,  1776-1876.  By  John 
W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.     53.50. 

The  Hississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil 
War 

An  authorized  resume  of  a  most  important 
period  in  American  history.  By  John  Fiske, 
S2.00. 

An  American  Anthology 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Large 
crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  S3. 00;  cloth,  full  gilt, 
$3.50;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  S5.00;  tree  calf  or 
levant,  S6.50.  A  Holiday  book  of  great 
value  and  interest,  representing  American 
poets  by  their  most  characteristic  poems, 
with  biographical  sketches  of  them,  and  a 
full  introduction. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &   CO.,    Boston 
11  East  17TH  Street,  New  York 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Solution  of  Problems. 


No.  515. 


Kt— B  8 
K-Q5 


B— B 


Q  x  Pch 

3- 

Kt— K  6,  mate 

Kx  Q 

Kt — Kt  6,  mate 

KxP 

3 

R — B  2,  mate 

K— B  6 

Kt— K  6 

Q— R  5  !  mate 

B  x  R 

3- 

R — B  2,  mate 

Any  other 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro,  N.  C;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  P. 
S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  A  Knight,  Hills- 
boro,  Tex.;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  the  Rev.  G. 
Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ;  C.  S.  Jacobs,  Des  Moines  ; 
O.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan.;  J.  J.  G.,  S  t  e. 
Scholastique,  Can.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.;  G. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Brown, 
Union  town,  Ala.;  D.  S.  and  S.  B.,   Corning,  Ark.; 


Dr.  O.  L.  Telling,  Independence,  Col.;  the  Rev.  E. 
X.  Kremer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  P.  A.  Towne,  West 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. 

Comments  :  "Weird  and  well  devised"— I.  W.  B.; 
"A  charming  conception.    The  key  is  not  difficult 
to  find  ;  but  there  is  a  fine  feature  in 
Kt— B  8        Kt— K  6  ch 

1 2 and  no  mate.     Variety  is 

K-Q  5  K-K6!! 
all  that  is  lacking  in  this  problem— H.  W.  B.; 
"Shows  much  care  in  construction" — C.  R.  O.; 
"Not  equal  to  the  Dr's  best  work  but  very  clever" 
— F.  H.  J.;  "Neat,  simple,  easy,  beautiful"— M.  M.; 
"Very  easy  "— W.  W.;  "Beautiful,  and  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  honor  of  its  dedication"— F.  S.  F.; 
"Skilfully  contrived  scheme"— A  K.;  "It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  solve  Dr.  Dalton's  problems" — J.  G. 
L.;  "A  subtle  snare  very  apt  to  tangle  a  tyro" — 
G.  D.;  "Every  piece  needed,  but  hard  to  find  how 
to  use  them" — O.  C.  B.;  "Solved  in  two  minutes 
from  diagram  "— C.  S.  J. 

J.  J.  G.,  thinks  that  it  would  be  interesting  and 
instructive  if  the  solvers  would  indicate  what 
suggests  the  key-move.  Concerning  515,  he  says  : 
"The  key  was  suggested  by  the  White  P  on  K  5." 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  J.  L.,  S.  W. 
Shaw,  Midnapore,  Can.,  got  514.  Dr.  W.  F.  East- 
wood, Cleremont,  Can.;  511,  512,  and  514.  The 
Rev.  A.  De  R.  Meares,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  511. 

What  a  Pawn  Can  Do. 

The  following  from  The  Philadelphia  Times  will 
be  found  to  be  very  interesting  and  instructive  : 

"A  problem  or  artistic  end-game  is  generally  a 


Our     Holiday     Offer 

TWO     Excellent     Christmas     Gi 


for    ONE    DOLLAR. 


Will  be 

Appreciated 

By    Every    Lover 

0/    Bright    Reading 


A    VaJued 

Gift    lor    a. 

Book   lovirvg 

Frlervd 


EVERYBODY'S    riAGAZINE 

is  a  monthly  budget  of  bright  stories  and  en- 
tertaining information  of  broad  human  interest. 
The  highest  editorial  and  literary  ability,  su- 
perior paper,  good  printing,  artistic  illustra- 
tion, have  been  so  strongly  united  as  to  make 
Everybody's  Magazine  the  first  popular  peri- 
odical in  the  country.  Its  spirit  is  patriotic 
and  strongly  American.  Its  tone  is  strong  and 
elevated.  Its  style  is  bright  and  breezy. 
Everybody's  Magazine  is  especially  the 
monthly  for  the  home. 


BOOK  NEWS  contains  each  month 
all  the  important  news  of  new  books.  It  re- 
views the  latest  books.  Makes  it  easy  for  you 
to  choose  the  best,  and  to  avoid  those  that 
would  probably  disappoint.  Contains  pen 
sketches  and  portraits  of  authors  ;  news  items 
concerning  publishers  and  much  other  inter- 
esting information  from  the  world  of  literature. 
Tells  fully  and  interestingly  what  every  book- 
lover  wants  to  know  to  keep  posted  on  literary 
affairs. 


One  Dollar  sends  a  refined,  entertaining,  all -the-y ear-' round  present  to  TWO  friends  ; 
and  no  postage  or  express  to  pay  for  the  sending.  We  send  them  to  separate  addresses, 
if  so  ordered 


This  offer  is  limited  to  the  number  necessary  to  make  paid  subscription  list  One  Hi 
■hich  it  is  rapidly  reaching  forward ;  and  we  retain  the  right  to  withdraw  it  at  any  ti 
^turning  your  dollar. 


w 

returning  yo— 

Send  the  Dollar  to 


-undred  Thousand,  to 
time  without  notice — 


JOHN   WANAMAKER, 


Publishing  Department 
of  Book  Store. 


New   York 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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A  Famous 

Winter  Health 

Resort 

for 

Rest,  Recreation, 

Health, 

and  Strength 


The 

Water  Supply 

of 

The  Walter 

Sanitarium   is 

absolutely- 
Pure  and  Sweet 


w 


, 


ALTER'S  SANITARIUM,  to  be  hereafter  known  as  THE  WALTER  SANITARIUfl,  has  within  the  past 
eighteen  months  nearly  doubled  its  capacity,  its  improvements  being  especially  directed  to  making  it 

A   Great   Winter  Resort 

ITS  SOLARlUfl  consists  of  more  than  2,000  feet  of  floor  space  inclosed  in  glass,  from  which  may  be  seen  the  most 
beautiful  views  perhaps  in  America.  The  new  building  of  granite  rock  secures  to  us  new  offices,  new  dining-room, 
new  elevator,  new  parlors,  chapel,  and  new  treatment  rooms.  The  valetudinarian  or  invalid  will  find  here  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  rest  and  health.  The  location  is  superb,  the  arrangements  complete.  For  air,  water,  and 
scenery  Wernersville  is  without  a  peer.  Baths,  Massage,  the  Swedish  Movements,  Electricity,  as  here  given,  are  the 
product  of  forty  years'  personal  and  professional  experience  with  them.      Whatever  is  known  of  Sanatory  methods  or 

appliances  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know,  and  we  offer  the  product 
of  our  experience  and  knowledge  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.       Address  ROBERT   WALTER,    M.D., 


1 

% 
I 


Walters  Park  P.  O.  in  the  Sanitarium.  Wer- 
nersville our  railway  station  (P.  &  R.),  two  miles 
distant.  Reading  our  telegraph  and  telephone 
center  (Telephone  No.  873). 


I 


Walters  Park,  Pa. 


position  wherein,  through  the  exigencies  or  the 
situation,  the  lesser  force  can  beat  the  stronger  in 
a  stipulated  number  of  moves.  The  less  the  force 
employed  to  achieve  the  win  the  greater  the  merit, 
other  features  such  as  brilliancy,  arrangement, 
etc.,  being  equal.  The  minimum  winning  force  is 
one  Pawn,  and  in  the  following  2x4  problem  by  Mr. 
Reichelm  the  idea  is  to  infuse  a  hidden  point. 
White  can  not  march  to  Rook's  8th,  making  a 
Queen,  for  1  P— R  7,  Kt— B  6,  P  Queens,  would 
produce  Stalemate.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  way 
of  winning,  and  this  we  leave  our  readers  to  find 
out:" 

WHITE  (2  pieces)  :  K  on  Q  B  2  ;  P  on  K  R  6. 

BLACK  (4  pieces)  :  K  on  Q  R  8  ;  Kt  on  Q  R  5  ;  Ps 
on  Q  B  5  and  Q  R  7. 

White  to  play  and  win. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Tourney. 

On  October  25th,  the  entries  closed  for  the  larg- 
est Correspondence  Tournament  ever  attempted. 
The  Pillsbury  National  Correspondence  Associa- 
tion is  managing  this,  and  153  players  have  begun 
their  games.  Each  player  must  play  at  least 
four  games  ;  hence  over  300  games  are  new  being 
contested.    There  are  eight  divisions  : 

Eastern— New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia. 

Central— Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Midland — Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

New  England-Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut. 

Northern— Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota. 

Southern — Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Texas,  Arkansas. 

Atlantic — Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 

Western— Colorado,   Wyoming,    Montana,  Idaho, 


Vacan 

Entries. 

cies. 

42 

0  . 

34 

1 

21 

0 

17 

4 

12 

2 

11 

3 

10 

4 

6 

1 

Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  New  Mexico. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entries  and  va- 
cancies in  each  division  : 

No.  of 

Division.  sections. 

Eastern 6 

Central 

Midland 3 

New  England 3 

Northern 2 

Southern 2 

Atlantic 2 

Western 1 

Totals 24  153  is 

Eor  the  great  match  East  vs.  West  of  the  Pills- 
bury  Association  no  less  than  208  players  have  en- 
tered, 112  for  the  West  and  96  for  the  East. 

The  Monte  Carlo  International  Tourney. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  Chess- world  is  the 
Tournament  in  Monte  Carlo.  The  prizes  offered 
are  20,000  francs  and  several  objects  of  art.  Play 
begins  early  in  February,  when  sixteen  of  the 
greatest  Masters  in  the  world  will  contest  for  the 
supremacy.  Pillsbury,  Showalter,  and  Marshall 
will  represent  the  United  States.  The  rules  re- 
quire the  contestants  to  play  four  days  every 
week  in  regular  rounds. 


Concerning  Marshall's  poor  standing  in  the  re- 
cent Manhattan  Club  tournament,  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  says  : 

"Marshall  has  been  a  disappointment.  Is  he  in 
his  right  position  now?  It  appears,  rather,  that 
Marshall  has  been  unfortunate  in  a  way  that 
authors  often  are.  Men  often  exceed  their  real 
ability,  become  brilliant,  write  one  book  that 
meets  with  an  instant  success,  and  then  disap- 
point their  readers  by  publishing  tame,  dull  books 
forever  after.  They  have  exceeded  themselves 
once,  and  are  unable  to  live  up  to  the  high  stan- 
dard which  they  have  created.  It  appears  to  be 
so  with  Marshall.  He  created  a  standard  in  Paris 
that  it  now  seems  impossible  for  him  to  live  up  to, 


(WITH    PULLEY) 

BY  MAIL 

POSTPAID 

With  every 
motor  I  send, 
FREE,  a  four- 
page  illus- 
trated leaflet, 
explaining 

HOW  TO 
MAKE  AN 

ELECTRIC     MOTOR 

Why  It  Works  and  Develops 
Electricity  into  Mechanical  Power 

This   is  a  Great  Educational  Outfit 

AND  SHOULD  BE  IN   EVERY  HOME 

Don't  trail  behind  the  times  !  Your  young  people  must 
know  something  about  electricity  to  advance  with  the  future 
generation.  Remember,  electricity  enters  into  every  indus- 
try and  the  man  who  knows  is  now  sought  for  and  will  be  in 
greater  demand.  My  little  book,  "  Electric  Light  Home," 
is  now  in  its  fourth  edition.     Illustrated. 

Bound  in  Heavy  Cover— PRICE  10  CTS. 

IT    TEACHKS    ELECTRICITY 

MY  BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1888 


/  WILL  FILL  ALL  ORDERS  THE  SAME  DAY  OF  RECEIPT 

Department  7  ■  JAMES  H.  MASON,  Inventor 

170  WEST  BROADWAY,  NEW    YORK    CITY 
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Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

For  Every  Year  of  the  Christian  Era,  with  Chron- 
icle of  Important  Events,  21T0  B.C.  to  a.d.  1890. 
Pat.  Sept.  1,1 890.  "Thialsa  Perpetual  Calendar  thai 
Worlct.  37  pp.  Price,  50  cents.  For  Practical  1  -<. 
Funk  AWagnalls  Co.,  Pubs. ,30  Lafayette  PI. ,N.Y. 
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and  so  he  is  criticized  by  the  Chess  world.  It 
would  be  more  just  to  applaud  his  one  supreme 
-effort,  in  which  he  defeated  Lasker  and  Pillsbury, 
as  a  great  achievement,  and  not  to  criticize  him 
for  not  keeping  up  to  a  standard  which  he  himself 
•created." 

Problem  520. 

By  A.  Arnell. 
Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 
•White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  521. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

By  A  Knight. 

Black— Three  Pieces. 


White — Six  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

A  Steinitz  Brilliant. 

This  game  won  the  Brilliancy  Prize  in  the  Hast- 
.ings  Tournament.     The  Judges,  in  awarding  the 
prize,  said:  "The  whole  of  the  play  is  extremely 
-.  artistic  and  beautiful  as  well  as  brilliant." 


Giuoco  Piano. 


STEINITZ. 

White. 
.P-K4 
2Kt— K  B  3 
3B-B4 
4P-B3 
5P-Q4 
6PxP 
7  Kt-B3(a) 
8P  x  P 
9  Castles 
10B-K  Kt5 

11  B  x  Kt 

12  Ktx  B 

13  B  x  B 


BARDELEBEN. 

Black. 
P-K4 

Kt-Q  B  3 
B— B  4 
Kt— B3 
Px  P 
B— Kt  5  ch 
P-Q  4  (b) 
K  Ktx  P 
B-K  3  (c) 
B-K  2 
Q  Bx  B 
Qx  Kt 
Ktx  B 


STEINITZ.       BARDELEBEN. 
White.  Black. 

[4R-Ksq!(d)P— K  B  3 


15  U— K  2 

16  Q  R-B  sq 

•7  P-Q  5(0 

18  Kt— Q  4 

19  Kt-K  6 

20  Q— Kt  4 

21  Kt-Ktsch 

22  RxKt  ch(g)K— B  sq"  (h) 

23  R— B  7ch  K— Ktsq 

24  R-Kt  7ch  K-R  sq 

25  RxPch!(i)  Resigns(j) 


Q-Q2 
P-B  3  (e) 
Px  P 
K— B2 
K  R-  Q  B  sq 
P-K  Kt3 
K  — K  sq 


Notes  by  Dr.  Tarrasch  in  I  he  "  Book  0/  the  Hastings 
Tournament." 

(a  This  move  is  mentioned  by  Greco,  and 
Steinitz  has  again  recommended  it  in  his  "Modern 
Chess  Instructor  "  ;  this  variation  was  also  played 
by  him  against  Schlechter  in  this  tournament. 

(b)  Schlechter  here  played  Kt  x  K  P,  which  is  the 
correct  move,  following  it  up  with  :  8  Castles,  B  x 
Kt;  9  P  x  B,  P— Q  4;  10  B— R  3  (Steinitz's  new 
move,  on  which  the  whole  variation  depends),  B — 
K  3  1  11  B— Kt  5,  Kt— Q  3  ;  with  an  equal  game. 

(c)  If  Kt  Cor  B)x  Kt;  10  P  x  Kt.  B  x  P,  White 
'<cts  a  dangerous  attack  by  itB]  I'  ch,  K  x  B  ;  12 
Q— Kt  3  ch,  etc. 

fd)  The  point  of  all  the  exchanges,  as  by  this 
move  White  obtains  command  of  the  board,  pre- 
vents Black  from  Castling,  and  initiates  a  most 
powerful  attack  on  the  King. 

(e)  It  would  have  been  preferable  to  play  the 

Readers  of  The  Litera 


A  GRAND  INVENTION! 

So  confident  are  we  that  if  you  try  it  and  learn  cf  its  real  comfort 
and  blessings  you  will  never  part  with  it,  that 

VVB    SBIND    IT    OIN    30    DAYS'    TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  our  expense,  and  your  money  refunded  if  not  lust  as 
advertised— and  the  best  Cabinet  made— what  could  be  more  fair? 


1903  st%  uD  AKER 


FOLDING  BATH 

CABINET 


Open— Ready  For  Use 

THOUSANDS  OF  PROMINENT  PEOPLE  PRAISE  IT 

John  W.  Prltchard,  editor  Christian  Nation,  New 
York  City,  writes:  This  Cabinet  bath  is  refreshing  and 
invigorating  to  a  degree  surprising,  and  Is,  in  fact,  "  Tired 
Nature's  Sweet  Restorer." 

W.  L.  Brown,  bicycle  dealer,  Oxford,  Ohio,  says:  My 
father  was  down  in  bed  for  months  with  rheumatism;  tins 
Cabinet  did  him  more  good  than  $M  worth  of  medicines. 

Horatio  Paee,  manager  New  Yurk  Weekly  WVnessand 
Sabbath  Reading,  writes:  1  most  heartily  endorse  your 
Quaker  Cabinet.  It  cured  a  bad  case  of  rheumatism  with 
which  I  had  been  afflicted  for  years.  It  paid  for  itself  in 
a  week.    Should  be  in  every  home. 

Simon  Tompkins,  a  retired  capitalist  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  1031  East  Broad  Street,  says :  I  am  satisfied  it  saved 
my  life.  I  was  down  with  a  dangerous  case  of  pneumonia, 
and  its  use  promptly  cured  me. 

Wm.  J.  O.  Dulaney,  N0.8  East  Baltimore  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  publisher  Methodist  Protestant,  writes :  For 
lagrippe,  rheumatism,  kiilney  troubles,  dropsy,  skin  dis- 
eases and  bad  colds  I  believe  the  Quaker  to  be  the  best 
thing  yet  discovered.  I  use  it  weekly.  Know  many  others 
who  do  and  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  who  does  not  praise 
its  virtues.  I  write  this  because  it  has  always  met  my  ex- 
pectations. 

O.  O.  Smith,  clerk  board  of  health.  Mount  Healthy, 
Ohio,  says :  Since  using  this  Cabinet  my  catarrh,  asthma 
and  other  troubles,  with  wliich  I  have  been  afflicted  for  20 
years,  have  never  returned.  Worth  81,000  tome.  I  have 
sold  120  Cabinets,  and  many  of  my  customers  have  cured 
lagrippe,  measles,  croup,  kidney  troubles,  eczema,  blood 
and  skin  diseases,  diabetes ;  in  fact,  almost  every  ailment, 
and  all  are  delighted  with  the  Cabinet.  My  wife  finds  it 
excellent  for  ailments  peculiar  to  her  sex  and  invaluable 
for  our  children. 

E.  R.  Blaine,  manager  Christian  Standard,  Cincin- 
nati, says:  1  have  seen  nearly  all  the  bath  cabinets  on  the 
market  and  believe  the  Quaker  to  be  superior  to  every 
other.    No  home  is  complete  without  it. 

Rev.  Fred.  D.  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  says:  This  Cab- 
inet did  my  wife  more  good  in  five  weeks  than  three  years 
of  doctoring  and  a  fortune  spent  at  Hot  Springs  and 
health  resorts.  Cured  her  of  female  weakness,  nervous- 
ness, as  well  as  kidney  troubles  and  dropsy,  with  which 
she  had  long  suffered.  It  is  a  God-sent  blessing  to 
humanity. 

Rev.  U.  O.  Roernaes,  Everett,  Kansas,  says:  It  is  a 
blessing.  Filled  me  with  new  life  and  vigor.  Every 
family  should  have  it. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Richardson,  North  Fifth  Street,  Roxbury, 
Mass. .was  greatly  benefited,  recommends  its  use,  as  also 
does  Prof.  R.  E.  P.  Kline,  of  Ottawa  University,  who 
says :  I  find  it  a  great  benefit.  D.  O.  Hays,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
says :  Physicians  gave  me  up  to  die ;  was  persuaded  to  try 
this  Cabinet  and  it  cured  me.  Cannot  praise  it  enough. 
Rev.  Baker  Smith,  D.D.,  Falrmount,  N.  J.,  says:  Your 
Cabinet  rids  the  body  of  aches  and  pains,  and  as  "  cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness  "  it  imerits  high  recommendation. 

Prof.  Alden,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky.,  says:  No  man  with  #5.00 
in  his  pocket  can  afford  to  be  without  this  grand  inven- 
tion. He  owes  it  to  his  family  and  children. 
finncn  TA  ¥\  A  V— We  carry  10,000  Cabinets 
UKLfCK  IU"DAT  in  stock  and  ship  by  ex- 
press same  day  your  order  is  received.  Remit,  by  Bank 
Draft,  Express  Money-Order,  Post-offlce  Money-Order, 
Certified  Check  or  Registered  Letter. 


300,000  SOLD  ANNUALLY.  A  GENUINE  LAWFUL  CABINET.  GUARANTEED  THE  BEST. 
AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE,  BLUE  RIBBON  AND  DIPLOMA  AT  EXPOSITIONS. 

DESCRIPTION:— It  is  an  air-tight,  rubber-walled  room  in 
which  one  comfortably  rests  on  a  chair  and  with  the  head  outside 
breathing  pure  air,  enjoys  at  home  for  8c.  each,  all  the  cleansing, 
curative,  invigorating  and  purifying  effects  of  the  famous  Turkish, 
Hot  Air,  Hot  Vapor  baths,  perfumed  or  medicated  if  desired.  Bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  any  treatment  at  Turkish  Bath  Rooms,  San- 
itariums and  Hot  Springs.  It's  not  a|eheap,flimsy  affair,  but  a 
genuine  Cabinet,  substantial  and  durable.  Finest  goods,  hand- 
somely finished,  has  every  improvement,  real  door  on  hinges, 
heavy  steel  frame,  galvanized,  best  antiseptic  covering,  rubber- 
lined,  only  Cabinet  large  and  roomy  inside,  plenty  of  room  for 
hot  foot  bath  and  to  sponge  and  towel  the  body  while  inside. 
Folds  flat,  1  inch  space.    Easily  carried.    Weighs  10  pounds. 

HOW  CAN  YOU  DOUBT  ITS  MERIT  when  such  prom- 
inent people  as  Rev.  C.  M.  Keith,  Editor  "Holiness  Advocate-," 
Congressman  John  J.  Lcntz;  U.  S.  Senator,  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew;  C.  H.  Fargo,  Y-Pres't  American  Express  Co.;  Chan. 
Stoddard,  of  "Munsey's  Magazine;"  8.  J.  Raymond,  U.  S. 
Treas.  Hep't,  Washington;  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.D.,  Chicago; 
and  1,000,000  others  use  and  recommend  Itl 

THE  ONLY  BATHS  that  PRESERVE  HEALTH. 
PREVENT  Colds,  Fevers,  Lagrippe  and  Disease. 
Make  clear  skin,  pure  Mood,  strong  nerves,  clear 
brain,  healthy  bodies.  Make  you  sleep  sound.  Beau- 
tify complexion. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  RESULTS 

1,000,000  users,  27,000  physicians  recommend  the  Quaker, 
and  It  will  cure  Nervous  Troubles,  and  Debility,  Sleep, 
lessness.  Obesity,  Lagrippe,  Neuralgia. 

CURES  RHEUMATISM— (we  have  offered  for  four 
years  a  standing  reward  of  $50.00  for  a  ease  not  re- 
lieved.) Cures  Woman's  Troubles,  Headache,  Gout, 
Piles,  Dropsy,  Diabetes,  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases, 
Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles. 

SO  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 


In  Operation. 

Before  retiring,  light  stove, 
step  in  Cabinet,  close  and 
fasten  door,  sit  down  and  you 
enjoy  a  temperature  of  100  to 
ISOdegreesF., according  tohow 
you  regulate  stove.  All  done 
In  one  minute.  Stay  in  from 
15to30minutes— open  top  cur- 
tains, cool  off  gradually  while 
you  sponge  and  towel  the 
body.  Impossible  to  catch 
cold  or  weaken  the  system. 
Perfectly  safe  and  harmless. 

SOAP  and  WATER  simply 
washes  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
while  Vapor  baths  open  the 
5,000,000  pores  all  over  the 
body,  stimulating  the  sweat- 
glands,  washing  out  all  the 
poisons  in  the  blood,  and  the 
impure  acids,  salts,  etc.,  which.  If  retained,  overwork  and 
weaken  the  heart,  kidneys,  lungs,  liver,  causing  disease, 
debilityand  sluggishness. 

IT  WILL  CURE  A  HARD  COLD  with  one  bath,  and 
prevent  Lagrippe,  Fevers,  Pneumonia,  Lung  Fever,  Asth- 
ma, and  is  really  a  household  necessity.  With  the  Cab- 
inet, if  desired,  is  a 

HEAD  AND  COMPLEXION  STEAMIN0  ATTACHMENT 

(the  best  ever  offered)  in  which  the  head,  face  and  neck  is 
given  the  same  vapor  treatment  as  the  body.  Makes  clear 
skin,  beautiful  complexion,  cures  and  prevents  pimples, 
blotches,  blackheads,  skin  eruptions  and  diseases.  Inval- 
uable for  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Bronchitis. 

DON'T  BE  DECEIVED  by  worthless  imitations  or 
new  irresponsible  firms  who  have  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms. Place  your  order  with  us  and  you  do  business 
withanold  firm, responsible, Capital  $100,000.00,  who 
do  just  as  they  agree,  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man- 
ufacturers of  Bath  Cabinets  In  the  World. 

The  price  Is  remarkably  low.  Only  $5.00  for  Cabinet 
complete  with  best  heater  and  attachments,  plain  direc- 
tions and  formulas  for  26  baths  and  various  ailments. 
Face-steaming  attachment  $1.00  extra. 
UiniTC  Ti"»  I\  A  V  for  full  information  and 
nKllL  1  U'UAT  our  valuable  book  free. 
Also  testimonials  from  thousands  of  users.  Or,  better 
still,  order  a  Cabinet.  You  won't  be  disappointed,  as  we 
guarantee  every  one  and  refund  price  paid  after  80  days' 
use  if  not  just  as  represented. 
mm    l"ll  I  I    FAIL   TO   SEND  FOR  BOOKLET,  ANYWAY 


AUtlllb  AINU  jALEjlHCN  TT  All  1  CU  to  i»50.00  WEEKLY  at  home  or  to  open  offices 
or  parlors,  to  appoint  agents  or  travel.  A  wonderful  seller.  We  are  spending  $350,000  advertising  this  Cabinet,  which 
has  created  an  enormous  demand  right  in  your  locality.  You  supply  it.  Most  liberal  terms  and  commissions.  Be 
your  own  boss.  Any  energetic  man  or  woman  can  make  85.00  to&lO.OO  clear  daily.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  1  »01 
PROPOSITION.  NEW  PLANS,  TERMS,  Etc,  FREE.    ay-Send  your  address  anyway. 

THE  WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  2588  World  Bid?.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


New  Cotton  Mill 

nearly    completed,  in    the  best   cotton    district 
in  the  South.     Only  250  more  shares  for  sale. 

Large  Dividends  Assured. 

Unusually  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Southern  mills  rapidly  monopolizing  the  busi- 
ness.    For  references  and  particulars  address 


Write  for  booklet. 


==i*g       THE  SANITARY  STILL 


on  your  kitchen  Btove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trilling  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 
HON.  W.  L.  CHAMBERS,  Ex 
Chief  Justice  of  Samoa,  writes:  "  I 
have  been  using  one  of  your  Sani- 
tary Stills  in  my  family  for  some 
time,  and  beg  to  say  we  are  highly 
pleased  w  ith  It.  The  water  obtained 
from  it  is  palatable  and  pure,  and 
I  take  I'li'.'isiir 0  In  recommending 
the  Sanitary  Still  as  all  you  claim 
for  it."  The  Sanitary  Still  used  in 
the  WHITE  HOUSE.  Highest 
aw'nrd  at  Paris  Exposition 

Cupripnipli  fo.,  68  K.  «rem  St.,  Chicago 


C.  H.  POND,  Pres.,  Moorhead,  Miss. 

ry  D1QK8T  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


If  I     I  B  O  Write  for  price-list. 
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For  Rheumatism  and  Sleeplessness 

We  Offer  the  Simplest  and  Best  Treatment  on  Free  Trial 

The  Insulation  Treatment  for  Rheumatism,  Pains  in  the  Bones,  Muscles  and  Trunk,  and  for  Sleeplessness  and  other 
Nervous  Disorders  was  originated  by  the  great  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  whose  name  has  been  a  household  word  and 
honored  by  his  profession. 

He  taught  that  these  diseases  were  due  to  an  excessive  flow  of  electricity  or  physical  magnetism  from  the  body  to 
the  earth.  Experiment  and  study  along  these  lines  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  now  famous  Slayton  Insulation  Treat- 
ment by  means  of  the 

Slayton  Electric  Switch  Glass  Bed  Casters  and  the 
Slayton   Spun   Glass  and  Silk  Insulating  Insole 

Their  use  insulates  the  patient  completely,  and  stops  the  weakening  flow  of  electricity.  The  curative  results  are 
truly  wonderful.  Not  only  is  the  blessing  of  refreshing  sleep  conferred,  but  the  worn  nervous  system  is  soothed  and 
rested,  and  the  misery  of  bodily  pain  is  no  longer  felt.  No  one  can  exactly  show  why  insulation  can  give  such  relief  from 
suffering,  but  it  is  an  abundantly  proved  fact  that  our  treatment  is  every  day  completely  curing  cases  of  Rheumatism  and 
allied  diseases  which  once  seemed  desperate. 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  testimonials  to  the  value  of  our  treatment  is  the  following  wholly  unsolicited  paragraph 
from  the    'Ladies'  Home  Journal." 
From  the  Department,  "  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  HEALTH,"  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Warman  and  /Irs.  Dr.  Warman. 

"RHEUMATISM.     *  *  *  Many  persons  are  almost  instantly  relieved  *  *  *  by  proper  insulation  of  the  bed." 

"  SLEEPLESSNESS  AND  NERVOUSNESS.  *  *  *  Learn  to  conserve  your  vital  force  by  day,  and  by  night  by  proper  Insulation 
of  the  bed.  Bear  in  mind  that  natural  animal  electricity  *  *  *  is  the  force  of  all  forces  that  you  should  encourage  and  then  conserve  if 
you  wish  health,  strength  and  longevity." 

Mexico  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

A.  W.  Slayton,  Secretary,  Pachucha,  E.  de  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

The  Slayton  Electric  Caster  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  your  letter  before  me  and  hasten  to  answer.  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  receipt  of  your  Casters.  In  connec- 
tion I  write  to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  their  benefit.  I  have  been  troubled  with  insomnia,  probably  due  to  this  great  altitude, 
for  months,  and  after  trying  many  expedients  and  faithful  doctors'  treatment  I  resorted  to  your  Insulation  Cure.  After  the  third  night 
I  found  sleep.     Since  then,  during  the  past  three  weeks,  my  bed  has  been  one  of  rest  and  slumber.     Most  gratefully  yours. 

Signed.        Bent.  S.  Haywood,  Missionary  at  Pachucha,  Mexico. 

Many  thousand  sets  of  the  Slayton  Insulation  Treatment  have  been  sold  in  the  past  year,  and  not  one  has  been  paid  for  until  after 
it  has  proved  its  efficiency  by  trial. 

Is  it  not  worth  your  while  to  accept  our  offer  below,  or  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your  afflicted  friends? 

CDCE1  /|  f  |  frT  AT  FOR  ONE  WEEK.  We  will  gladly  send  any  one  a  full  set  of  the  Slayton  Electric  Switch  Casters 
r*  XxiiXi  fx  I  r\  I  -  and  Slayton  Insulating  Insoles  on  receipt  of  25c.  for  postage  and  packing,  or  separately,  i-c.  fur 

™^~™~—     »    »X  the  Casters  and  8c.  for  the  Insoles.    Try  them  for  one  week  according  to  directions.    If  they  do  not 

help  you,  return  them  by  mail  and  no  charge  will  be  made.  If  they  do  help  you  (and  they  almost  certainly  will),  send  us  $3  for  the 
Casters  and  $2  for  the  Insoles.  These  articles  can  be  used  separately  with  great  benefit,  but  to  secure  the  greatest  relief  both  should 
be  used.     Be  sure  to  state  whether  Casters  are  to  be  placed  on  iron,  brass  or  wooden  bedsteads,  and  the  size  of  shoes  Insoles  are  to  fit. 

THE  SLAYTON  ELECTRIC  CASTER  CO.,    100  High  Street,  Tecumseh,  filch. 


K— B  2,  as  White  had  then  nothing  better  than  17 
Cj  x  Kt  ch,  Q  x  Q  ;  18  R  x  Q  ch,  K  x  R  ;  19  R  x  P  ch, 
followed  by  R  x  Q  Kt  P,  and  Black  has  still  a  pros- 
pect of  a  Draw. 

(f)  A  nice  sacrifice  of  a  Pawn,  making  way  for 
the  Kt  to  powerfully  strengthen  the  attack. 

(g)  Here  begins  a  grand  combination. 

(h)  The  position  is  most  interesting,  all  the 
White  pieces  being  "en  prise."  If  K  x  R,  then  fol- 
lows 25  R— K  sq,  K— Q  3  ;  24  Q-Q  Kt  4  ch,  K— B  2  ; 
25  Kt— K  6  ch,  K — Kt  sq  ;  26  Q—  K  B  4  ch,  and  wins. 

(i)  The  checks  by  the  Rook  are  delightful,  as 
Black  can  not  take  with  King  or  he  loses  his  Queen 
with  a  check,  nor  can  he  take  with  Queen  or  he  is 
mated. 

(j)  For  now  if  K — Kt  sq,  Mr.  Steinitz  (at  the 
time)  demonstrated  the  following  brilliant  and 
remarkable  mate  in  ten  moves  : 


White.  Black. 

26  R-Kt  7ch  K— Rsq 

27  Q— R  4  ch  K  x  R 

28  Q-R  7  ch  K— B  sq 
-20  Q— R8ch  K— K  2 
3oQ-Kt  7  ch  K-Ksq 

(k)  If  26  K— B,  Kt— R  7. 


White.  Black. 

31  Q-Kt  8  ch  K— K  2 

32  P-B  7  ch  K— Q  sq 

33  Q— B  8  ch  Q— K  sq 

34  Kt-B  7  ch  K— Q  2 

35  Q — Q  6  mate. 


A  Curiosity. 

In  a  tourney-game  between  Traxler  (White) 
and  Samanek,  Black  echoes  White's  play  in  every 
move,  except  the  last  : 

1  P— K  4  ;  2  Kt— K  B  3  ;  3  Kt-Q  B  3  ;  4  B— Kt  5  !  5 
Castles  ;  6  P— Q  3;7BxKt;8BxP;9BxR;io 
B— Kt  5  ;  11  Q  x  B  ;  12  B  x  Kt  ;  13  B  x  K  P  ;  14  B  x 
Kt  P ;  15  B  x  R  ;  16  Q— Kt  7,  mate. 

Chess  Nuts. 

Pillsbury  recently  gave  one  of  his  truly  marvel- 
ous blindfold  exhibitions  at  the  Brooklyn  Chess- 
Club.  Twenty-one  of  the  club's  best  players  were 
pitted  against  the  American  champion ;  eleven 
games  being  played  against  single  opponents, 
while  the  other  five  were  each  conducted  by  two 
consulting  Brooklynites.  At  the  end  of  five  hours 
Pillsbury  had  won  on  ten  boards,  lost  on  three, 
and  drawn  on  three. 

Schlecter  has  been  called  the  "Drawing-Master," 
but  at  Munich  he  ranks  with  the  first  Winning- 
Masters. 


nnes  bngnHy  in  dlnouse  where 
OUD  abolishes  dirt,  bub"Dirt 
©jid  despair  are  close  of  ki  n"Try  i  M n 
your  next*  house-clea^ning-^^!^^—  a 


LEGAL  DIRECTORY. 


We  append  below  a  list  of  leading  lawyers  in 
different  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Legal  business,  collections,  and  requests  for 
local  information  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion at  their  hands : 

Henry  C.  Terry,  506-7-8  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Mordecai  *  Gadsden,  43-45  Broad  8t., Charleston,  8.C. 

W.B.Hutchineon  (™e„?  £*)   •»„*£&£ 
Rodolphe  Claughton  (  £3£*{££  SL),%^l^-» 


MENTAL 
NUTS. 


New  Catalogue  of  Novelti*s,/ree. 


Can  You  Crack  *Em  ? 

A  book  of  100  catch  problems.  They 
help  entertain.  Mailed  for  10  cents 
stamps.  Home  Supply  Co.,  D49-132 
Nassau  Street.  N.  Y.  N.  B.— Just  out. 
KNOTS.    Can  you  untie  'em  <   lOcts. 


OPIUM 

I    KIT.         It       M 


W  H I S  K  Y  and  other  drug  habite 

cured    in   30    days.     Sanitarium 

treatment.    Book  and  particulars 

"ihiiih      Mil  .    Atlanta.    «.a. 


In  Forward  Movement*! oft h<'  I  .1-1  llairOiitury, 

just  published,  important  records  of  ethical  and  relig- 
ious enterprises  of  the  past  fifty  years  are  provided.  It 
is  especially  helpful  for  the  sociological  student.  Price 
$1.60.  FUNK  &  wagnalls  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

A  helpful  book  for  parents,  teachers,  and  phy- 
sicians. By  Alfred  T.  Schofleld,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
8vo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  450  pages.    $2.00. 

D.  E.  Merwln,  Kansas  City.  Mo.:  "Parents, 
teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  and  legis- 
lators can  not  afford  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
this  theory  which  lays  its  preemption  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  physical  health,  mind,  and 
character." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,   NEW  YORK. 


Bertram's  Homiletic 
Cyclopedia 

A  practical  homiletic  handbook  containing  5,000 
pithy  and  pertinent  selections  from  the  world's 
greatest  scholars.  The  extracts  furnish  an  immense 
collection  of  suggestions,  illustrations,  etc.,  on  all 
departments  of  theology  and  practical  religion. 
By  Rev.  R.  A.  Bertram.  Cloth,  royal  octavo, 
nearly  900  pp.,  durably  bound,  $3.50;  sheep,  $5.00. 

"  Nearest  to  our  ideal  of  what  such  a  cyclopedia 
ought  to  be."—  Thr  Oongngatbmalisl,  Boston. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  Publishers.  NEW  YORK 
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Order   Now   for  Christmas   Delivery 


The   New   NatvraJ  History 

Only  $1  to  pay  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

Balance  in  Little  Monthly  Sums  Afterwards 

The  latest  and  greatest  Natural  History.  Scientific  enough  to  be  accurate  ;  not  too 
scientific  to  be  entertaining  ;  it  is  a  work  for  scholars  and  also  for  those  who  read  for 
pleasure  merely.  It  tells  the  whole  Story  of  Animal  Life  in  words  that  even  a  child 
can  read  and  understand.         ,..._._  ...  ,        -ujj 

All  the  different  sorts  of  animals  of  Earth,  Sea,  and  Air,  are  described  and  com- 
pared down  to  the  smallest  bugs  and  insects.     How  they  are  related  to  each  other  ;  how 
they  come  to  differ  so  widely  from  one  another  ;  how  they  protect  and  care  for  their 
young  ■  how  and  where  they  make  their  homes  ;   how  they  rule  their  communities  ;  the 
different  part  of  the  world  that  each  sort  inhabits  ;  their  methods  of  moving  about  ; 
their  migrations  from  place  to  place;  the  mechanism  of  their  bodies  ;  the  uses  of  their 
odd  limbs  and  singular  faculties  ;  their  wonderful  intelligence  in  their  own  ways  of  life  ; 
what  they  eat,  and  their  wise  way  of  getting  it;   how  they  quarrel  and  battle  amongst 
themselves;  how  they  shrewdly  defend  themselves  against  their  foes;  how  they  are 
hunted  and  trapped;  how  they  serve  man  with  food,  shelter,  clothing,  finery,  and 
other  useful  and  beautiful  things,— all  these  interesting  matters  and  many  more 
are  fully  told  about.   The  books  are  a  complete  revelation  of  the  animal  world. 
The  work  is  edited  by  Richard  Leydekker,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  twenty  of  the 
ablest  naturalists  in  the  world.    It  contains  over  2,2ooillustrations  ;  seven- 
ty-two of  these  are  magnificent  full-page  color  plates,  printed  in  exact 
color  likeness  of  the  animals  pictured.     These  are  the  finest  illustra- 
tions of  the  kind  ever  made.     There  are  over  2,100  engravings  in 
black  and  white,  drawn  or  photographed  mostly  from  the   live 
creatures   themselves,   and  made  by  the   most  skillful  animal 
0.       artists  in  the  world. 


L.  D. 

JOHN 

WANAMAKER, 

N.  Y.     Phlla. 


Without  font  to  me,  please 
Bend  qwdmen  page  book  of the^ 
Nkw  NATcitAt.  History  contain- 
ing Miinpli-x  of  the  full-page  color^ 
pint es,  text  Must  rat  Ions,  and  text  pages 
and  full  particular)*  of  the  club. 
Name 


The  work  is  in  six  royal  octavo  volumes  of  over  500  pages 
each      They  are  beautifully   but  substantially  bound  in 

half-morocco,  with  gold  backs. 
^  The  Club  price    is  only  a  trifle  more  than  one- 

half  the  publishers'   price;    and   is  payable  J1.00 
down,  balance  in  1 5  monthly  payments  of  #2.00 — 
3        after  you  receive  the  complete  set. 

Send  for  FREE  Specimen 
Book  To-day 

1    you   want   further   infor- 
tlon  before  ordering 


A  ddress. 


CUT  THIS  CORNER   OFP. 
Mail  It  to  us  TO-DAY. 


These  little  creatures  (or  something  very 
like  them)  may  have  been  your  lineal  ancestors. 

Don't  be  offended ;  it's  the  evolutionist, 
not  us,  that  says  so.  And  if  they're  your 
ancestors,  they're  ours,  and  King  Solomon's, 
and  Shakespeare's,  and  Emerson's,  as  well. 

This  new  view  doesn't  lower  humanity; 
rather  it  elevates  the  brutes.  They  show  us 
what  we  might  have  been  if  we  had  taken  a 
little  different  turn  of  the  road,  way  back  in 
the  journey  of  development.  And  nowadays 
no  one  can  be  said  to  know  himself  who 
doesn't  know  a  good  deal  about  those  poorer, 
weaker  kinsfolks  of  his. 

This  work  is  the  first  complete  Natural 
History  to  be  written  in  the  full  light  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution,  and  it  is  a  most  fasci- 
nating Nature  book. 

Your  walks  through  field  and  wood 
would  be  so  many  visits  to  a  museum  of 
wonders  if  you  had  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  from  its  pages. 

New  York  John   Wanamaker  Phiia. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MR.    BRYAN 


ON   THE   CAUSES   OF 
DEFEAT. 


HIS 


T  N  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  his  recent  defeat,  Mr.  Bryan 
*■  continues  to  exhibit  his  customary  cheerfulness,  and  care- 
fully analyzes  the  influences  that  contributed  to  the  result  of  the 
election.  This  result  was  due,  he  says  (in  The  North  American 
Review),  to  "money,  war,  and  better  times,"  meaning  by 
"money  "  not  the  free-siiver  issue  but  a  too  liberal  use  of  Repub- 
lican campaign  funds.  Mr.  Bryan  lays  considerable  emphasis 
on  what  he  terms  the  "  illegitimate  use  of  money  "  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party  during  the  campaign.     He  says  : 

"The  Republicans  had  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  large 
campaign  fund.  There  are  certain  legitimate  uses  which  may 
be  made  of  money  in  a  campaign.  Money  is  needed  for  the  cir- 
culation of  literature ;  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  speakers : 
for  securing  preliminary  polls,  and  for  getting  the  vote  regis- 
tered and  polled.  For  all  this  legitimate  work,  the  Republicans 
had  plenty  of  money,  while  the  Democrats  had  very  little. 

"The  Republicans  were  also  able  to  secure  transportation  for 
all  Republican  voters  who  were  away  from  home.  Instances  are 
known  where  passes  or  tickets  were  furnished  for  long  distances. 
The  Democrats  were  not  in  a  position  either  to  secure  passes  or 
to  pay  for  transportation.  This  advantage  alone  was  sufficient 
to  change  the  result  in  close  Congressional  districts  and  in  close 
legislative  districts.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  calculate  the 
effect  of  colonization  or  the  extent  to  which  votes  were  purchased 
by  the  direct  payment  of  money  or  by  employment  for  political 
work.  There  are  instances  where  as  much  as  five  hundred  dol- 
lars was  offered  for  one  man  for  his  political  services  for  a  few 
days 

"No  time  need  be  wasted  in  ihe  condemnation  of  the  illegiti- 
mate use  of  money.  No  one  will  attempt  to  defend  the  coloniza- 
tion of  voters,  the  employment  of  repeaters,  or  the  purchase  of 
votes. 

"But  it  is  worthwhile  to  consider  why  such  large  campaign 
funds  are  now  used  by  the  Republicans,  and  how  such  funds 
are  collected,  together  with  the  remedy  to  be  employed  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  against  the  improper  use  of  money  in 
the  elections.  The  magnitude  of  the  fund  which  can  be  col- 
lected depends  upon   the   interest  which  the  great  corporations 


feel  in  the  result,  and  upon  the  imminence  of  the  danger  to  the 
privileges  which  they  are  enjoying." 

The  people's  decision  on  the  question  of  "imperialism,"  main- 
tains Mr.  Bryan,  was  largely  due  to  the  feeling  that  "it  is  not 
safe  to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream."  The  advantage 
which  accrues  to  an  Administration  while  a  war  is  in  progress  is 
an  inestimable  one.  Then,  too,  many  were  led  to  support  the 
Administration  by  the  plea  that  the  insurrection  must  be  sup- 
pressed before  any  plan  could  be  adopted  for  dealing  with  the 
Philippine  question.  "They  refused  to  believe  that  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  contemplated  an  imperial  policy,"  he  declares,  con- 
tinuing : 

"  Hope  of  relief  is  to  be  found,  first,  in  the  fact  that  a  full  de- 
velopment of  the  Republican  scheme  will  alienate  independent 
Republicans,  who  are  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  fathers, 
and  who  have  thus  far  been  deceived  as  to  the  purpose  of  Repub- 
lican leaders  ;  and,  second,  in  the  fact  that  an  imperial  career 
will  impose  increasing  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  thus 
alienate  those  Republicans  who  can  be  reached  only  through  the 
purse.  The  same  greed  which  has  already  led  to  a  violation  of 
the  promise  made  by  General  Miles  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  and 
which  is  leading  to  a  surrender  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  order  to  force  our  sovereignty  over  the  Filipinos,  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  repudiation  of  the  pledge  made  to  Cuba.  A  joint 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  will  hardly  restrain  a  party  which 
scoffs  at  traditions  and  disregards  the  limitations  of  the  Consti- 
tution." 

The  most  influential  cause  of  the  Republican  victory,  says  Mr. 
Bryan,  was  the  "fear  of  change."     He  adds  : 

"The  fear  of  change  is  merely  a  political  expression  of  the  con- 
servatism which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  exists  in  every  per- 
son. This  fear  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  country,  for 
the  last  few  years,  has  been  experiencing  a  reaction  from  the 
panic  which  occurred  under  the  last  Administration  ;  and  this 
fear  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  threats  of  the  financiers. 
I  have  seen  letters  written  by  bank  officials  during  the  campaign, 
refusing  to  loan  money  for  the  time  being,  but  promising  accom- 
modation in  case  of  Republican  success.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  influence  of  the  pressure  that  can  be  brought  by  the 
banks  upon  their  debtors,  for  most  business  men  are  compelled 
to  borrow,  and  a  failure  upon  the  part  of  the  banks  to  extend 
loans  might  mean  the  closing  up  of  business  at  a  great  sacrifice." 

That  the  free-silver  issue  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  defeat,  Mr. 
Bryan  refuses  to  admit.     He  says  on  this  subject: 

"To  consider  this  election  as  decisive  of  the  money  question 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  have  regarded  the  election  of  1S96  as 
decisive  of  the  tariff  question.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
regard  the  late  election  as  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  impe- 
rialism, or  upon  the  trust  question,  both  of  which  were  discussed 
more  by  our  people  than  the  money  question.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  election  is  not  necessarily  conclusive  upon  any  ques- 
tion. ...  If  any  person  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  campaign 
of  1900  turned  upon  the  money  question,  let  him  watch  Republi- 
can legislation,  and  he  will  see  that  the  party  in  power  construes 
the  result  as  an  indorsement  of  Republican  policies  upon  several 
other  subjects.  The  increased  production  of  gold  has  lessened 
the  strain  upon  gold,  and  has  to  some  extent  brought  the  relief 
which  Democrats  proposed  to  bring  in  a  larger  measure  by  the 
restoration  of  silver  ;  but  there  is  no  assurance  whatever  that  the 
gold  supply,  even  with  the  new  discoveries,  will  be  sufficient  to- 
maintain  the  level  of  prices.  Favorable  conditions  have  given 
us  an  abnormal  share  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold,  but  the  scar- 
city of  the  yellow  metal  abroad  is  already  leading  to  the  export 
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of  gold,  while  the  increase  in  the  issue  of  bank-notes  is  evidence 
that  we  are  still  short  of  money  here.  The  Republicans  defend 
the  gold  standard,  not  by  logic  but  by  giving  it  credit  for  better 
times.  When  prosperity  fails,  the  gold  standard  will  lose  its 
charm." 

•'  Back  of  all  the  questions  which  have  been  referred  to,"  con- 
cludes Mr.  Bryan,  "lies  the  deep  and  iasting  struggle  between 
human  rights  and  inhuman  greed.  If  greed  triumphs,  its  vic- 
tory will  transform  our  Government  into  a  plutocracy  and  our 
civilization  into  barbarism." 

The  comment  of  the  opposition  press  on  Mr.  Bryan's  utter- 
ance is  of  the  usual  character.  "There  is  not  a  living  idea  in 
the  article — or  in  his  head, "  observes  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.).  "No  defeated  candidate  for  President,"  affirms  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "ever  made  such  a  shameful  exhi- 
bition of  himself  as  Bryan  does  in  this  carefully  written  excuse 
for  his  defeat." 


SOUTH    AFRICA   AGAIN. 

GENERAL  DEWET'S  exploit  last  week  in  capturing  four 
hundred  British  soldiers  and  two  guns  at  Dewetsdorp, 
southwest  of  Bloemfontein ;  President  Kruger's  reception  in 
Marseilles,  Paris,  and  intermediate  stations  in  France ;  Lord 
Kitchener's  stern  policy  of  burning  a  number  of  farmhouses  and 
exiling  the  Boer  families  to  Cape  Town  or  other  places  in  South 
Africa  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  ;  Lord  Roberts's  call  for 
8,ooo  fresh  troops  to  fill  up  gaps  in  his  ranks  ;  and  the  report  of 
an  ominous  feeling  in  Cape  Colony,  where  the  Dutch,  angered  by 
Kitchener's  policy,  are  said  to  be  nearer  rising  in  rebellion  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war  began,  have  all  combined  to  bring 
South  Africa  to  the  front  again  as  a  center  of  international  inter- 
est. The  New  York  Times  remarks  that  the  progress  of  the 
"pacification  "  of  South  Africa  "can  not  be  called  altogether  en- 
couraging, "  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  We  must  remember  that  the  British  armed  force  in  South 
Africa  far  outnumbers  the  whole  white  population  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  against  which  alone  war  was  originally  made. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  all  the  recent  news  has  shown 
that  the  British  garrisons  are  numerically  too  weak.  A  concen- 
tration of  Boer 'commandos  '  on  what  in  our  service  would  be 
called  '  two  company  '  or  '  three  company  '  posts  has  resulted  in 
a  series  of  small  disasters.     These  go  to  show  that,  altho  the 


Transvaal  has  now  no  armies  in  the  field,  yet  after  much  more 
than  a  year  of  fighting  which  has  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
British  empire,  the  numerically  insignificant  farmers  of  the 
Transvaal  are  still,  in  some  degree,  making  good  that  defiance 
of  the  British  empire  which,  when  it  was  issued,  seemed  to  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen,  as  it  did  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
simply  an  impudent  insult.  The  137,497  males  of  the  Transvaal, 
aided  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  diplomacy  and  Lord  Kitchener's 
'pacification,'  which  have  united  with  them  every  man  of  Dutch 
descent  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  in  Cape  Colony,  have  had 
the  effect  upon  the  military  prestige  of  Great  Britain  which  we 
can  not  help  seeing,  and  which  the  great  majority  among  us, 
having  regard  to  the  work  which  the  English-speaking  peoples 
so  evidently  have  to  do  together  in  the  world,  must  deplore." 

Most  of  the  papers  in  this  country  think  that  the  Boers  are 
unwise  to  try  to  keep  up  a  guerilla  warfare  when  it  is  so  evident 
that  they  can  not  defeat  the  British  army.  Other  papers,  how- 
ever, continue  to  express  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Dutch 
troopers  who  "don't  know  when  they  are  licked."  Thus  the 
Philadelphia  Times  says : 

"At  any  previous  time  in  our  history,  such  a  struggle  as  the 
Boers  are  making  for  their  independence  would  have  commanded 
the  sympathy  and  aroused  the  admiration  of  all  Americans. 
Have  our  ideas  of  liberty  changed  that  they  can  get  no  word  of 
sympathy  now?  Or  is  it  because  we  are  ourselves  engaged  in 
the  same  bad  business  as  the  British,  the  same  hopeless  task  of 
compelling  a  distant  people  to  accept  our  ideas  of  what  is  good 
for  them,  while  they  persistently  prefer  their  own?  'Peace  and 
beneficent  government '  is  what  President  McKinley  says  he  is 
seeking  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  the  same  that  General  Kitch- 
ener is  expected  to  establish  in  the  Transvaal  if  he  has  to  exter- 
minate the  entire  population." 

Mr.  Kruger's  tour  of  France  is  calling  out  considerable  re- 
mark. The  Chicago  Jitter  Ocean  says  of  the  enthusiasm  that 
has  greeted  the  ruler  without  a  realm  : 

"  The  same  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  people  of  France  would 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia, and,  above  all,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  Paul 
Kruger  should  come  to  the  United,  States,  he  would  receive  such 
a  welcome  as  has  been  given  in  this  country  to  no  other  man  for 
a  generation  except  Admiral  Dewey.  The  American  people 
would  go  beyond  the  demonstrativeness  of  Paris. or  Lyons  or 
Marseilles,  and  would  pay  honor  to  the  man  from  the  Transvaal 
as  they  would  to  no  government  executive  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

"Stripped  of  all  political  authority  and  power,  bereft  of  coun- 
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—  The  Detroit  Free  J'ress. 
CARTOON    GLIMPSES    OF    MR.    KRUGER. 


I'm    COPPER:  "  Hey,  there,  don't  get  too  Ka\  '  " 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 
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From  left  to  right :  i.  Com.  Nell's  son.  2.  Chief  Scout  Jones  (who  got  in  |and  out  of  Potchefstroom  three  times  while  Methuen  occupied  the  town  ;  he 
was  stopped  on  the  last  occasion  by  the  Guards,  and  was  allowed  to  pass  out  on  saying,  "  Confound  you  fellows,  can't  you  see  I  am  one  of  your  own 
guides?")     3.  Field-Cornet  Colson.     4.  Field-Cornet  Francis.     5.  De  Wet's  Secretary.     6.  De  Wet.     7.  Com.  Nell.     8.  Com.  Von  Grahn. 


CHRISTIAN   DE  WET  AND   STAFF. 


-From  Black  and  White,  London. 


try  and  kindred,  Paul  Kruger  stands  to-day  before  the  people  of 
civilized  nations  as  the  most  admired  figure  on  the  stage  of  world 
politics.  He  is  popular  because  of  the  people's  sense  of  wrong 
as  well  as  their  sense  of  justice. 

"He  speaks  the  protest  of  the  common  people  of  all  nations 
against  the  overthrow  of  two  republics  simply  to  serve  the  am- 
bition of  an  empire.  He  stands  for  patriotism,  courage,  devotion 
to  principle,  and  for  the  sort  of  faith  that  gave  to  one  age  its 
Christian  martyrs,  and  to  another  the  republic  of  the  United 
States." 

But,  observes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Mr.  Kruger  knows  that  his 
plea  for  arbitration  in  South  Africa  at  this  late  day  is  useless ; 
he  "knows  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  arbitrate  there.  He 
knows  that  he  has  made  his  fight  and  lost  it,  and  that  all  there 
is  left  for  him  is  to  enjoy  the  large  fortune  which  has  accrued 
from  his  dictatorship  in  peace  in  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  get  in  a 
little  dig  at  Chamberlain  occasionally  by  inducing  some  excitable 
Frenchman  to  twist  the  lion's  tail."  And  The  Ohio  State  /on;  ■ 
nal  (Columbus)  remarks  that  "whatever  Kruger  may  say,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  stands  merely  in  the  position  of  an  exile 
from  a  land  that  has  been  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  he 
is  not  clothed  with  any  official  powers  that  would  entitle  him  to 
recognition  or  consideration  at  the  hands  of  any  responsible  gov- 
ernment." "He  is,  moreover,"  adds  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"confronted  in  his  quest  with  the  serious  obstacle  of  his  own 
act  in  beginning  war  instead  of  seeking  arbitration  or  interven- 
tion. Had  he  made  such  a  pilgrimage  and  such  an  appeal  as  the 
present  a  year  ago  some  practical  good  might  have  been  gained. 
Instead  he  chose  the  arbitrament  of  war.  and  with  its  judgment 
he  may  now  be  compelled  to  be  content."  The  Milwaukee  7:"tv- 
ning  Wisconsin,  however,  thinks  that  the  old  burgher's  declining 
years  will  not  be  entirely  cheerless.  It  observes :  "Personally 
President  Kruger  is  very  comfortably  situated.  He  took  away 
with  him  from  the  Johannesburg  mines  $2,000,000  in  gold,  which 
lie  has  with  him  in  Paris,  and  upon  this  he,  his  children,  and  his 
grandchildren  can  live  very  comfortably  in  Holland.  In  truth 
he  will  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  that  country,  and  no  longer 
will  be  disturbed  by  the  wearing  cares  and  anxieties  of  a  presi- 
dential office.  He  can  live  a  severely  quiet  life,  and  can  be  rea- 
sonably thankful  that  he  has  got  away  from  South  Africa  with 
so  much  treasure  in  hand." 


THE   NAVY. 

THE  features  of  Secretary  Long's  annual  report  that  have 
attracted  the  most  attention  in  the  press  are  his  views  of 
the  number  of  new  battle-ships  and  cruisers  needed,  his  plea  for 
an  increased  force  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  his  account 
of  his  recent  armor-plate  bargain.  As  to  the  increase  of  the 
navy,  the  Secretary  says  : 

"  In  view  of  the  number  of  large  fighting-vesels  already  au- 
thorized, some  of  them  hardly  begun,  the  Department  is  of  opin- 
ion that  Congress  at  its  coming  session  should  be  asked  for  only 
two  battle-ships  and  two  armored  cruisers,  all  of  the  maximum 
displacement  specified  [14,000  tons]  ;  that  at  least  six  light-draft 
gunboats  and  some  small  craft  for  river  service  are  especially 
desirable  in  connection  with  our  insular  service,  and  that  the 
colliers,  training-ships,  transports,  and  repair  ships  are  the  nec- 
essary accompaniment  of  the  general  recent  increase  of  the  navy, 
both  in  its  fighting  force  and  in  the  enlarged  range  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  Department  therefore  makes  its  recommendation  in 
accordance  with  this  opinion." 

The  need  of  men  and  officers  for  sea  duty,  the  Secretary  says, 
"is  steadily  growing,  and  at  times  the  Department  is  seriouslv 
embarrassed  by  lack  of  necessary  officers  to  properly  man  ves- 
sels required  for  immediate  service."     He  says,  indeed  : 

"The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  represents  that  it 
would  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  man  our  available 
fleet  were  an  emergency  to  occur  demanding  such  action.  At- 
tention is  earnestly  invited  to  the  detailed  suggestions  of  this 
report  and  to  the  statement  that  with  the  completion  of  vessels 
now  under  construction  an  immediate  increase  will  be  needed  in 
the  enlisted  force  of  not  less  than  5,000  men.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  found  difficult  to  enlist  a  sufficient  number  of  the  sea- 
men class  to  supply  the  demand." 

The  happy  outcome  of  the  long  negotiations  with  the  armor- 
plate  combination,  composed  of  the  Carnegie  and  Bethlehem 
companies,  who  first  demanded  $545  a  ton  for  their  product, 
makes  an  interesting  paragraph  in  the  report.  Secretary  Long. 
who  is  a  New  Englander,  finally  got  the  armor  at  a  price  about 
a  hundred  dollars  below  what  the  combination  demanded.  He 
says  : 

"After  prolonged  negotiations,  in  which  the  services  of  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  have  been  of  the  greatest  value, 
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and  in  which  these  companies  met  the  department  in  a  spirit  of 
reasonable  adjustment,  an  agreement  has  been  made  with  them, 
and  now  awaits  signature,  for  Krupp  armor  of  the  first  class  for 
$420  a  ton.  The  Krupp  process  involves  the  Harvey  patent,  the 
validity  of  which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  courts  ;  and 
it  is  further  agreed  that  the  Government  will  assume  in  addition 
any  liability  for  the  Krupp  process  not  exceeding  ^5  (or  $24.32) 
a  ton  for  Krupp  royalty,  and  not  exceeding  $11.20  for  Harvey 
loyalty.  The  maximum  price  to  the  Government  is  therefore 
$455.52  a  ton,  subject  to  diminution  in  case  of  any  reduction  in 
the  foregoing  royalties. 

"The  bid  of  the  above  companies  for  this  class  of  armor  was 
$4<)<\  and  the  price  originally  asked  $545. 

"The  Midvale  Company  some  time  ago  withdrew  its  bid,  but 
it  would  have  been  unable  in  any  event  to  furnish  armor  in  due 
season  for  the  Maine  class  of  battle-ships.  Had  it  not  with- 
drawn its  bid,  it  is  probable  that  some  arrangement  might  have 
been  made  for  the  distribution  among  the  three  companies  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  armor  other  than  that  of  the  Manic  class. 
Its  bid,  however,  was  of  value  in  enabling  the  department  to 
secure  the  above  large  reduction. 

"The  price  of  other  class  armor  is  the  same  as  heretofore — 
$400. " 

The  press  do  not  agree  on  the  wisdom  of  the  naval  program. 
The  Secretary  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $87,172,630,  an 
amount  that  some  papers  think  excessive.  The  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  that  "with  seventeen  armored  war- 
ships now  authorized  and  in  course  of  construction,  naval  in- 
crease may  well  be  suspended  for  a  season, "  while  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  sarcastically:  "If  Oliver  Twist 
Long  wants  more  he  must  have  it.  How  else  can  we  keep  up 
the  war  footing  and  pose  as  a  '  world-power'  ?"  The  Boston 
Journal  (Rep.),  on  the  other  side,  says  that  "with  the  now  in- 
evitable growth  of  our  merchant  marine,  already  second  in  mag- 
nitude, the  United  States  must  at  least  hold  its  own  as  one  of 
the  four  or  five  great  naval  powers  of  the  world,"  and  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch  (Rep.)  says: 

"This  program  for  construction  is  modest  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  first-class  powers  of  Europe.  There  is  obviously  no 
attempt  to  compete  with  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia 
in  the  number  of  ships  to  be  added  to  the  navy.  For  that  rea- 
son, if  no  other,  every  vessel  should  be  the  very  best  possible  for 
its  class.  Battle-ships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers  ought  to  be  of 
high  speed  ;  the  two  former  should  carry  the  best  armor  protec- 
tion and  all  classes  the  most  effective  armament  obtainable.  It 
has  never  been  a  part  of  the  United  States  naval  policy  to  com- 
pete with  other 
governments  i  n 
the  n  u  raber  of 
ships  it  can  build, 
but  it  has  always 
been  the  pride  of 
the  country  that 
its  i  11  d  i  v  i  d  u  al 
ships  can  not  be 
e  x  c  e  1  1  e  d  an  y  - 
where." 

A  suggestion  for 

an  increase  of  the 
number  of  men 
available  for  duty 
in  the  navy  is  of 
fered  by  the  Phil- 
ad  el  ph  i  a  Press 
(Rep.),  whic  h 
says  : 

"  If  plain,  ordin- 
ary common  sense 
were  applied  to  the 
problem  by  Con- 
gress, the  life-sa- 
ving service,  the 
revenue       service, 


the  lighthouse  service,  the  various  survey  vessels,  the  vessels, 
large  and  small,  in  the  fish  commission,  and  several  other  lesser 
bodies  of  men  employed  on  the  various  coasts  at  government  pay 
would,  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  be  made  tributary  to  the 
navy.  If  all  these  were  drilled  for  a  time  each  year,  and  could 
be  transferred  to  naval  vessels  when  war  came,  a  much  larger 
reserve  would  be  in  existence  than  any  one  imagines.  The  life 
of  our  fishermen  along  the  coast  and  of  our  coast  seamen  is 
hard  and  the  pay  is  low.  If,  in  addition  to  the  plan  just  out- 
lined, a  small  annual  payment  was  used  to  enlist  and  organ- 
ize a  naval  reserve,  drilled  periodically,  the  navy  would  have  all 
the  men  it  needed  in  an  emergency.  As  Secretary  Long  says, 
while  our  supply  of  seamen  and  seafaring  men  is  large  no  rela- 
tion or  connection  between  them  and  the  navy  exists.  Nothing 
is  more  needed  than  this,  and  nothing  is  Congress  more  certain 
to  neglect." 


MURDER   MAI'  OF    Mil:  ONITED  STATES. 
Each  dagger  on  this  map  represents  ten  murders  committed  annually  In  the  State.     Each  dot  repre- 

sents  a  single  murder  committed  in  the  same  period. 

—From  The  .v,r<>  /  oice. 


TEN   THOUSAND   MURDERS   A  YEAR. 

STATISTICS  of  murders  form  rather  a  grewsome  topic  of 
interest  and  one  that  is  not  pleasing  to  contemplate,  but 
their  value  to  the  student  of  criminology  and  sociology  can  not 
be  denied.  The  Chicago  Times-Herald,  which  has  made  a  prac- 
tise of  collecting  figures  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  presents 
the  following  table,  showing  the  average  number  of  murders 
committed  annually  in  the  States  of  the  Union  during  the  last 
decade : 

Delaware 48 

Maryland 280 

District  of  Columbia 24 

Virginia .305 

West  Virginia 87 

North  Carolina 285 

Kentucky 398 

Tennessee 408 

Alabama 461 

Mississippi 317 

Louisiana 358 

Texas 1,021 

Arkansas 305 

Montana 90 

Wyoming 22 

Colorado 252 

New  Mexico 58 

Arizona 43 

Utah 57 

Nevada 39 

Idaho 27 

Washington 102 

Oregon 79 

California 422 

"  The  feature  of  this  table  that  will  attract  especial  notice  is 

the  disclosure  that 
the  West  and  South 
lead  in  murders," 
comments  7 he 
7  lines  -Herald, 
which  continues : 

"It  is  noted  that 
one  tenth  of  all  the 
murders  in  the 
United  States  are 
committed  in  Tex- 
as, a  fact  which 
disproves  the  con- 
tention of  criminol- 
ogists that  crime 
is  in  proportion  to 
density  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  also 
noted  that  Illinois, 
with  a  population 
of  5,800,000,  aver- 
aged a  less  num- 
ber of  homicides 
annually  than 
Mississippi,  with  a 
population  of  only 
1,650,000.        Ver- 


South  Carolina 221 

Georgia 38' 

Florida *57 

Ohio 332 

Indiana 228 

Illinois 3X5 

Michigan 205 

Wisconsin 154 

Minnesota '59 

Iowa 202 

Missouri 3°2 

North  Dakota 29 

South  Dakota 45 

Nebraska lfi8 

Kansas 235 

Maine l8 

New  Hampshire 9 

Vermont 6 

Massachusetts 96 

Rhode  Island 52 

Connecticut 73 

New  York , 512 

New  Jersey 120 

Pennsylvania 312 
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mont,  with  a  population  of  350,000,  has  only  six  murders  a  year, 
while  Nevada,  with  a  population  of  only  60,000,  has  an  average 
of  thirty-nine  homicides  annually." 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  easy  to  understand,  says 
the  Providence  Journal.     It  declares  : 

"  We  all  know  that  the  average  of  intelligence  is  higher  in  Illi- 
nois than  in  Mississippi  and  Texas,  that  the  social  customs  and 
traditions  are  different,  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States 
have  more  respect  for  the  government  and  laws  that  are  over 
them,  and  that  they  are  as  a  whole  more  industrious  and  busily 
occupied.  Idleness,  shiftlessness,  and  poverty,  and  the  mental 
states  and  vicious  practises  that  those  conditions  induce,  are  the 
fruitful  cause  of  crimes  of  violence — much  more  fruitful  than  the 
sometimes  irritating  contact  of  individual  with  individual  that 
comes  with  density  of  population." 

The  New  Voice  (Chicago)  believes  that  "fully  one  half  of  the 
victims  fall  at  the  hands  of  liquor-crazed  criminals,"  and  points 
out  that  "the  States  having  prohibitory  laws  have  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  murders  to  population  than  license  States 
in  the  same  section."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  great  number  of  unsolved  murders  that  take  place  in 
New  York  City.  "In  the  last  two  years,"  it  says,  "about  sixty 
of  these  have  occurred,  to  say  nothing  of  the  total — at  least  three 
times  as  large- — of  cases  where  murderous  assaults  have  been 
committed  which  failed  to  result  mortally,  and  yet  where,  with 
the  victims'  testimony  to  aid  them,  the  police  have  turned  up 
clue  after  clue  only  to  confess  at  the  end  that  they  could  find 
nothing  on  which  to  base  a  conviction." 

"With  a  homicidal  record  of  ten  thousand  murders  a  year  in 
the  United  States,"  concludes  The  Times-Herald^  "the  task  that 
is  before  the  church,  the  school-house,  the  home,  and  the  State 
is  big  enough  to  stagger  human  optimism  and  Christian  cour- 
age." 


SUPREMACY   IN   COAL,    IRON,   AND   STEEL. 

A  MONOGRAPH  just  issued  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of 
Statistics  records  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  now  supreme  in  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel, 
the  fundamental  materials  of  modern  commerce  and  industry. 
The  Outlook  condenses  and  comments  on  this  report  as  follows  : 

"  Last  year  the  United  States  produced  one  third  of  the  world's 
iron  ore.  Much  less  than  this  proportion  would  give  us  the  lead- 
ership. Our  position,  however,  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  coal,  a  production  on  which  the  iron  industry  depends.  In 
coal  we  also  produce  a  third  of  the  world's  output.  With  pri- 
macy in  both  iron  ore  and  coal,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
is  of  course  one  of  undisputed  ascendency  in  the  control  of  the 
raw  materials  used  in  iron  and  steel  production,  and  such  a  pri- 
macy gives  to  us  a  self-sufficing  position  as  compared  with  that 
of  our  foremost  rivals,  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  German}' 
is  compelled  to  rely  upon  Sweden  for  its  iron  ore,  and  England 
upon  Spain.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  our  manufacturers  are  free 
to  locate  their  iron  and  steel  industries  with  direct  regard  to 
maximum  economy  in  the  accumulation  of  raw  materials  and  in 
the  distribution  of  the  finished  product.  As  coke  has  displaced 
coal,  the  tendency  all  over  the  world  is  for  the  furnace  to  leave 
the  colliery  and  to  move  toward  the  ore-mines.  Our  advantage 
in  this  respect  as  compared  with  foreign  countries  is  manifest, 
and  the  past  few  years  have  seen  a  gradual  building  up  of  iron 
and  steel  industries  within  easy  access  of  the  vast  ore  deposist 
found  in  the  Lake  Superior  mines.  These  furnish  three  quarters 
of  the  ore  consumed  by  our  furnaces.  American  supremacy  is 
emphasized  by  the  impressive  fact  that  we  are  not  only  the  great- 
est producers  of  iron  and  steel ;  we  are  also  the  greatest  consum- 
ers of  iron  and  steel  products.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of 
domestic  demand  has  resulted  in  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  production,  and  this  reduction  equips  us  to  enter  the  world's 
markets  on  a  level  with  any  competitor.  Our  present  position  in 
those  markets  is  the  more  enduring  because  based  on  a  rapidly 
enlarging  home  market,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  no  other  na- 
tion  


"The  development  of  domestic  consumption  is  remarkable.  It 
will  be  the  better  appreciated  when  we  add  that  last  year  one 
city  consumed  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  steel 
for  building  purposes  alone,  and  one  car  company  actually  re- 
quired four  hundred  thousand  tons  to  meet  its  annual  contract." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  adds  : 

"A  few  figures  will  indicate  our  achievements  up  to  date.  In 
twenty  years  the  United  States  has  completely  reversed  the  re- 
lation of  iron  and  steel  imports  to  exports.  In  1SS0  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $71,266,699  and  the  exports  at  but  $14,716,524. 
In  1890  the  imports  had  fallen  to  $41,679,  501  and  the  exports  had 
risen  to  $25,542,208.  For  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  value  of  the 
imports  is  but  $20,476,524,  while  the  exports  reached  $121,858,- 
344.  Taking  the  comparative  production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  the 
number  of  gross  tons  for  Great  Britain  was  5,000,000  in  1899  and 
that  of  the  United  States  10,639,857." 


CUTTING      DOWN      SOUTHERN 
REPRESENTATION. 

A  LTHO  President  McKinley,  Senator  Hanna,  and  other  Re- 
^*  publican  leaders  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  representatives'  from  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  in  Congress  and  the   Elec- 


HOUSE.  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


CONSTITUTION     or 
the  UNITED    STATES 
ARTICLE  Xiv,  see.  2.  - 

-.-  THE  BASIS 
pr  REPRESENTATION 
^THEREIN    SHALL 
BE.  REDUCED 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  Seems  to  me  that  gentleman  is  taking  up  more  room  than 
the  law  allows."  — The  Minneapolis  Times. 

toral  College,  to  fit  the  reduced  vote  due  to  negro  disfranchise- 
ment in  those  States,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  there  is  a  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  such  reduction  that  will  probably  make  itself 
heard  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  There  is  a  bill  now  in 
committee,  liable  to  be  reported  at  this  session,  providing  for 
this  very  thing.  If  it  is  not  brought  forward,  the  reapportion- 
ment bill,  which  is  nearly  certain  to  come  up,  will  be  likely  to 
provoke  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  Boston  Advertiser 
(Rep.)  inquires:  "If  Congress  takes  up  the  apportionment  bill 
at  the  present  session,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  estab- 
lished a  decade  ago,  how  can  the  whole  issue  be  avoided  and 
evaded?  To  offer  the  Southern  States  which  disfianchise  col- 
ored voters  exactly  the  same  representation  as  would  be  accorded 
them  if  the  negro  were  not  disfranchised,  would  be  little  short  of 
monstrous.  It  would  no  longer  be  a  tacit  agreement  not  to  no- 
tice an  open  violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  rather  be  an 
entire  and  fulsome  indorsement  of  the  system  of  disfranchise- 
ment. .  .  .  Either  the  Constitution  must  be  enforced  or  it  must 
be  openly  and  shamelessly  violated.  In  the  apportionment  bill 
the  test  is  square  and  unavoidable."     A  similar  view  is  found  in 
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the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.) ,  which  says  :  "Opinions  differ 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  cutting  down  the  representation  of  the  South 
at  all,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  plain  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  ignored  in  this  matter,  or  why  half  a  dozen 
States  of  the  Union  should  be  permitted  longer  to  enjoy  an  im- 
portant advantage  over  the  other  States.  It  certainly  is  to  the 
interests  of  the  Republican  Party  that  the  wrong  be  righted, 
and  there  will  never  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the  one  now 
afforded."  The  "plain  mandate  of  the  Constitution"  referred  to 
appears  in  the  second  article  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
reads  as  follows : 

"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any 
election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers.of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  State." 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.)  declares  that  "there  is  no 
reason  why  any  State  in  which  more  than  half  of  the  voting 
population  is  deprived  of  its  rights  at  the  polls  should  be  entitled 
to  an  equal  representation  with  other  States  with  as  large  a  pop- 
ulation in  which  all  the  voters  can  go  to  the  polls,"  and  says  that 
the  cutting  down  of  the  representation  of  the  South  would  be  "a 
crushing  blow,  and  one  that  it  has  tijihly  deserved."  About  the 
only  Democratic  paper  to  advocate  such  a  measure  is  the  Chicago 
Chronicle. 

Most  of  the  papers,  indeed,  believe  that  the  Southern  repre- 
sentation will  be  left  undisturbed.  "The  true  explanation  of  the 
abandonment  of  this  menace,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Ind.  Dera.),  "is  the  fact  that  in  the  Senate,  where  there  is  no 
parliamentary  gag,  the  Democrats  could  talk  upon  the  measure 
to  the  last  hour  of  the  session,  to  the  serious  danger  of  Chairman 
Hanna's  entire  program — steamship  subsidy  and  all.  Such  a 
danger  is  to  be  averted,  by  all  means.  What  might  be  attempted 
by  partizan  zeal  in  the  long  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress 
is  another  matter  ;  but  Mr.  Hanna  is  too  practical  a  statesman  to 
risk  the  breakage  of  all  the  eggs  in  his  basket  by  a  Senate  con- 
flict this  winter  over  Southern  representation  in  Congress."  "A 
more  important  consideration,"  thinks  the  San  Francisco  Call 
(Rep.),  "is  that  such  an  act  might  seriously  check  the  develop- 
ment of  that  liberal  movement  now  going  on  in  the  South  which, 
if  encouraged,  may  in  a  short  time  break  up  Bourbon  domination 
and  bring  Southern  politics  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
\he  nation."  Then,  too,  notes  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
(Dem.),  "the  Republican  Party  has  had  bad  luck  with  its  force 
bills,  civil  rights  bills,  and  other  measures  to  make  the  negro  the 
ruling  factor  in  certain  Southern  States.  No  party  advantage 
has  ever  been  obtained  by  these  measures,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  very  fruitful  in  producing  a  series  of  defeats." 

Some  figures  that  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  connection  are 
given  as  follows  by  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  : 

"During  the  past  ten  years  the  population  of  Mississippi  has 
increased  from  1,289,000  to  1,551,000,  or  about  twenty  per  cent.  ; 
from  1880  to  1890  the  increase  in  population  was  150,000.  This 
is  how  the  figures  compare  : 

Population  1880 1,131,000 

Population  1900 1,551,000 

Increase  in  20  years 420,000 

Vote  in  1876 164,778 

Vote  in  1900 5<M°3 

Decrease  in  24  years 105,675 

"Mississippi,  the  first  of  the  States  to  adopt  constitutional  dis- 
franchisement, offers  this  year,  in  the  official  returns  just  can- 
vassed, the  very  best  illustration  of  this  method  of  vote  reduc- 
tion in  practical  operation." 


NEW   YORK'S  CRUSADE   AGAINST  VICE. 

THE  fact  that  New  York  City,  its  doings  and  its  misdoings, 
form  a  center  of  interest  for  the  entire  United  States  is 
again  illustrated  by  the  newspaper  comment  on  the  present  anti- 
vice  movement  here.  The  San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.),  for  exam- 
ple, devotes  a  leading  editorial  to  the  charge  that  "Tammany, 
through  its  control  of  the  courts  and  the  police,  deliberately  uses 
the  city  as  a  vast  vice  plant,"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "the 
metropolis  of  the  continent  should  be  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally the  pride  of  the  country.  No  one  can  doubt  that  New 
York,  under  the  conditions  fostered  by  Croker  and  Tammany,  is 
the  odium  of  the  United  States."  Looking  from  California  to 
Massachusetts,  one  finds  the  Boston  Journal  (Rep.)  remarking 
that  "every  one  understands  that  Tammany  knows  where  the 
dives  are  ;  that  it  could  close  them  in  a  day  if  it  chose  ;  but  that 
it  will  not  do  so,  because  it  lives  by  revenues  drawn  from  them. 
The  real  reform  forces  have  not  been  tricked  or  misled.  They 
are  energetically  at  work,  and  there  is  promise  of  an  anti-Tam- 
many campaign  next  year  which  may  rid  the  city  of  the  curse  of 
Crokerism  and  corruption." 

In  the  press  of  the  metropolis  itself,  the  moral  state  of  the  city 
is  made  a  matter  for  daily  exhortation.  The  New  York  Iribune 
(Rep.),  in  view  of  the  activity  and  earnestness  apparent  in  the 
crusade,  declares  that  "unless  all  signs  are  delusive,  this  city  is 
about  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  municipal  cam- 
paigns in  its  history.  The  prospect  of  harmonious  action  among 
the  many  and  varied  forces  which  oppose  corruption  and  misrule 
was  never  brighter ;  the  need  for  such  harmony  was  never 
greater."  Practically  all  the  papers  unite  in  holding  the  mayor, 
the  police  commissioners,  and  the  Tammany  Hall  organization 
directly  responsible  for  the  city's  plight.  The  New  York  Jotir- 
nal  (Dem.),  which  supported  Mr.  Van  Wyck  when  he  ran  for 
mayor,  says : 

"STRIKE  AT  THE  HEAD— 'The  responsibility  for  the 
present  conditions, '  said  Mr.  Hewitt,  '  rests  with  the  mayor. ' 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  can  remove  the  police  commissioners.  If  he 
does  not  do  it,  he  makes  himself  responsible  for  all  the  corrup- 
tion in  the  force,  down  to  the  lowest  subordinate.  The  police 
commissioners  can  break  any  officer  under  them,  and  if  they  al 
low  corruption  to  flourish  and  honesty  to  be  punished  by  their 
inferiors,  they  become  partners  in  that  crime.  The  notorious 
condition  of  the  police  force  is  the  condemnation  of  the  commis- 
sioners. It  makes  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  duty  unmistakably  clear. 
He,  and  he  alone,  has  the  power  to  end  the  existing  evils,  and  if 
he  does  not  use  his  power,  he  alone  will  have  to  bear  the 
blame." 

Many  suggestions  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  present 
conditions  are  being  made.  The  Tammany  committee  is  send- 
ing notices  to  owners  of  tenement-houses  and  other  places  re- 
ported to  be  used  for  immoral  purposes,  warning  them  that  they 
will  be  prosecuted  if  they  allow  such  use  of  their  property  to  con- 
tinue. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week  has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  fifteen, 
containing  six  bankers,  three  capitalists  and  promoters,  two  law- 
yers, two  ministers,  one  professor,  and  one  importer,  who  will 
direct  the  anti-vice  campaign.  The  following  description  of  the 
committee  appears  in  the  New  York  Journal  : 

James  C.  Carter  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  lawyer  in  practise  in 
New  York.     He  is  a  gold  Democrat. 

John  S.  Kennedy  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  He  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  is  one  of  its  principal 
stockholders.     He  is  a  gold  Democrat. 

DR.  Felix  Aim.er  is  the  head  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  and  a  schol- 
arly man  of  exceptional  talent.     Dr.  Adler  voted  for  Hryan. 

Jacob  H.  SCHIFF,  a  Republican,  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Kuhn,Loeb&  Co.,  bankers.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  or- 
ganized charities  in  New  York. 

John  H.  Rmoadfs  is  president  of  the  Greenwich  Savings- Bank.  He  is  a 
strong  Republican,  and  during  the  last  campaign  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  sound  money. 

ALFRED  T.  WHITE,  importer,  is  another  Republican.  He  is  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  at  one  time  commissioner  of  city  works. 

COL.  Joel  B.  Eriiardt  is  president  of  the  Lawyers'  Surety  Company. 
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He  was  formerly  collector  of  the  port  and  police  commissioner.  Mr.  Er- 
hardt  is  a  Republican. 

Charles  Sprague  Smith  is  a  professor  at  Columbia  University  and 
president  of  the  People's  Institute  of  Cooper  Union.  He  is  a  reformer  and 
a  student  of  political  economy. 

GEORGE  F.  Peabody,  a  gold  Democrat,  is  a  member  of  the  banking  firm 
of  Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  is  president  of  the  Long-  Island  Railroad.  His 
politics  are  not  known. 

Alexander  E.  Okr  is  a  capitalist  and  banker.  He  is  president  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission.     He  is  a  gold  Democrat. 

Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  is  a  banker  and  a  member  of  a  prominent  family.  His 
country  place  is  in  New  Rochelle.  He  is  interested  in  yachts  and  horses. 
He  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Paddock  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  committee.  He  is  vicar  of 
the  Pro-Cathedral  It  was  his  complaint  to  Bishop  Potter  which  started 
the  agitation  from  which  the  present  vice  crusade  has  resulted. 

R.  W.  De  Forest  is  a  Republican  and  a  lawyer.  He  is,  perhaps,  best 
known  as  a  connoisseur  of  art.     He  is  something  of  a  litterateur. 

Frederick  D.  Tappen  is  a  Republican.  He  is  president  of  the  Gallatin 
National  Bank  and  president  of  the  Union  League  Club. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  was  elected  mayor  by  Tammany  Hall 


you  to  do  now  is  from  this  day  to  do  your  duty. ' 
would,  and  he  did." 


He  said  he 


With  himself  as  the  only  member  of  the  city  government  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  reform,  he  tells  what  was  accomplished: 

"I  can  say  to  you  that  in  sixty  days,  which  was  the  time  dur- 
ing which  I  was  lying  on  my  back,  every  dive  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  closed  up,  and  all  the  places  which  had  flaunted  vice 
before  the  community  were  compelled  at  least  to  put  on  the  garb 
of  respectability,  and  those  of  you  who  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber will  remember  that  during  the  two  years  when  I  was  mayor, 
externally  New  York  was  a  very  decent  city.  Now,  I  had  no 
power  ;  absolutely  none.  I  simply  had  the  moral  power  of  this 
community  behind  me,  and  I  said  to  the  president  of  the  police 
commission :  '  If  you  do  this  thing,  you  must  do  it  because  you 
want  to  do  it.  But  I  tell  you  frankly  that  if  it  is  not  done  I  shall 
appeal  to  the  community.  I  shall  state  the  facts,  as  I  am  now 
stating  them  to  the  community,  and  I  shall  ask  for  their  moral 


caught! 


■  The  New  York  Herald. 

TAMMANY    IN    CARICATURE 


when  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be. 

—  The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 


in  1SS7,  when  the  organization  was  frightened  over  the  Henry 
George  movement,  made  a  strong  speech  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting.  At  the  end  of  his  term  in  1889  Mr.  Hewitt 
was  renominated,  not  by  Tammany,  but  by  an  independent 
movement.  The  Republicans,  instead  of  indorsing  Mr.  Hewitt's 
nomination,  nominated  a  candidate  of  their  own,  with  the  usual 
result  that  Tammany  carried  the  election.  "  Now,  who  is  to 
blame  for  all  this?"  continued  Mr.  Hewitt.  "Not  Tammany 
Hall,  not  the  Republican  organization,  headed  by  Piatt,  but  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
by  the  nose."  Mr.  Hewitt  told  of  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Mr.  Murray,  chief  of  police  under  his  administration,  in  which 
the  chief  threw  some  interesting  light  on  roads  to  wealth  in 
New  York  City.  His  own  fortune  of  $300,000,  the  chief  said, 
he  made  in  Wall  Street.     To  quote  from  Mr.  Hewitt : 

"  I  said,  '  How  about  the  captains?  Are  there  any  of  these  who 
have  fortunes?'  'Oh,'  he  says,  'most  of  them  are  well-to-do. 
There  are  some  poor  men  among  them. '  I  said  :  '  How  do  they 
get  their  money?  '  '  Well, '  said  he,  '  you  can  readily  understand 
that  as  long  as  this  condition  of  things  goes  on  opportunities  oc- 
cur to  make  money. '  I  said,  '  How  about  the  ward  men?  I  hear 
that  they  go  around  and  collect  money.'  'Well,'  said  he,  'they 
don't  collect  any  for  me  ;  but  I  think  it  very  likely  they  do  col- 
lect money. '  '  Now, '  said  I,  '  you  have  told  me  very  frankly  the 
condition  of  things  here.  I  don't  propose  to  take  any  advantage 
of  it.     You  have  dealt  with  entire  fairness  with  me.     All  I  ask 


support,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  police  board  is  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  it.'  " 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

FOR  political  complexion  there  is  no  cosmetic  so  effective  as  cold  cash. — 
Puck. 

So  far  the  only  moral  improvement  noticeable  in  New  York  is  that 
Croker  has  left.—  The  Baltimore  American. 

'1  amman y  is  liable  to  make  New  York  so  good  that  the  organization 
won't  care  to  govern  it.—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

FIGURES  may  not  lie,  but  some  bank  officials  succeed  in  making  them  do 
most  remarkable  stunts. —  The  Washington  Post. 

To  make  sure  of  it  this  time  Mr.  Clark  might  have  himself  elected  to  both 
the  United  States  senatorships  in  Montana.  —  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

EVIDENTLY  the  bank  examiners  of  the  country  could  cooperate  and  fur- 
nish the  material  for  a  first-class  blind  asylum. — The  Denver  Republican. 

Tin:  paramount  issue  at  present  in  all  other  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing countries  is  how  to  head  off  the  United  States.  —  The  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Perhaps  something  of  these  charges  that  the  Boers  are  not  well- 
informed  is  true.  They  certainly  don't  seem  to  know  when  they  are 
licked.  —  The  Philadelphia  Times. 

With  Apologies.— The  politician  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want  for 
anything  during  the  campaign.  He  leadeth  me  into  the  saloon  for  my 
vote's  sake  ;  he  611eth  my  pockets  with  good  cigars  ;  my  beer  runneth  over. 
He  inquireth  after  my  family,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
Yea,  tho  I  walk  through  the  mud  and  rain  and  vote  for  him,  and  shout 
myself  hoarse,  when  elected  straightway  he  forgetteth  me.  I  meet  him  in 
his  own  house  and  he  knoweth  me  not.  Surely  the  wool  hath  been  pulled 
over  mv  eyes  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  ranks  of  the 
old  party  forever .  —  Upward. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


SHOULD    LITERARY   GENIUS   BE   ENDOWED? 

THE  endowed  theater  has  many  advocates  at  the  present 
time,  and  an  endowed  newspaper  has  lately  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  Parkhurst ;  but  the  endowment  of  men  of  genius  is  a  less 
familiar  theme.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly  unknown  in  literary 
history.  In  our  own  country  one  of  our  most  celebrated  men  of 
letters — Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich — was  left  with  a  consider- 
able fortune  by  an  admirer  who  wished  to  secure  him  from  the 
necessity  of  using  his  gifts  in  mere  pot-boiling.  A  somewhat 
similar  instance  is  related  by  a  well-known  English  biographical 
writer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  he  says,  a  "marvelous  stirring  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  a  certain  number  of  rich  Englishmen  "  occurred,  ta- 
king the  form  "of  a  longing  to  rescue  young  men  of  genius  from 
becoming  stunted  and  blighted  in  their  homage — by  the  eternal 
want  of  pence."  The  chief  members  of  the  illustrious  Lake 
School  of  English  poets — Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  Southey 
— were  at  that  time  very  much  lacking  in  pence,  and  upon  them 
descended  the  gentle  shower,  not  of  pence,  but  of  golden  guin- 
eas.    The  writer  says  (in  TJic  Ninetcentli  Century,  November)  : 

"It  was  horrible  that  these  divinely  gifted,  divinely  illumined 
souls — human  creatures  that  yet  were  something  more,  creatures 
of  infinite  promise,  of  infinite  potentiality— should  be  left  to  go 
through  the  little  vulgar  struggles  of  the  common  herd  and  take 
their  chance  among  the  out-at-elbows  penny-a-liners  !  There 
was  clearly  and  certainly  nothing  of  the  insolence  of  mere  patron- 
age about  this  feeling.  They  who  were  so  strongly  moved  by  it 
simply  desired  to  make  use  of  their  wealth  in  what  seemed  to 
them  the  best  possible  way  ;  they  never  for  a  moment  calculated 
that  in  doing  so  they  would  bring  honor  and  credit  for  them- 
selves. Be  it  as  it  may,  it  came  to  pass,  somehow  and  very 
strangely,  about  the  year  1793,  that  a  gentleman  named  Raisley 
Calvert  determined  to  make  an  annual  allowance  to  Wordsworth, 
which  he  continued  till  his  own  death  and  then  left  him  a  legacy 
of  ,£900  ;  that  a  year  or  two  later  Charles  Williams  Wynne  set- 
tled £\bo  for  life  upon  Southey,  and  that  the  brothers  Wedgwood 
secured  an  annuity  upon  Coleridge  which  continued  to  be  paid 
to  him  till  his  death  in  1834.  But  what  is  very  surprising  is  that 
this  kind  of  open-handed  generosity  continued  to  be  shown  to 
the  three  poets  during  many  years.  Southey  was  the  only  one 
of  the  great  trio  who  ever  earned  or  probably  could  have  ever 
earned  a  living  wage  by  his  pen.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
would  have  become  of  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge  but  for  the  spon- 
taneous and  substantial  support  of  their  enthusiastic  worship- 
ers. The  list  included  such  names  as  Lord  Lonsdale,  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  Charles  Lloyd,  Poole  the  tanner  of  Nether 
Stowey,  De  Quincey,  who  began  life  as  a  man  of  some  fortune, 
and  many  another  among  the  anonymous  or  forgotten  ones. 
Remember,  too,  that  it  was  never  a  case  of 'getting  up  a  sub- 
scription '  as  we  call  it  nowadays,  when  reluctant  guineas  come 
in,  for  the  fashion  of  the  thing,  from  a  score  of  nondescripts  who 
are  bored  into  giving  their  'mites'  for  they  care  not  what. 
When  Coleridge  took  his  house  at  Keswick,  the  landlord,  worthy 
Mr.  Jackson,  merely  for  the  honor  and  joy  of  having  the  poet  as 
a  tenant,  let  him  have  it  for  ^25  a  year,  tho  there  were  those 
who  would  gladly  have  given  him  a  rent  of  ^50.  The  beggarly 
stipend  paid  successively  to  Southey  and  Wordsworth  as  poets 
laureate,  the  government  pension  from  the  civil  list  conferred 
upon  the  two  subsequently,  came  quite  at  the  end  of  their  sev- 
eral careers.  They  were  private  and  isolated  acts  of  munificence 
that  tided  them  over  the  hard  time,  such  a  time  as  killed  Chat- 
terton  and  which  threatened  to  starve  Johnson  and  Goldsmith. 

"This  kind  of  thing  has  almost  died  out  among  us  ;  we  are  all 
putting  our  hands  into  one  another's  pockets  to  get  at  the  small 
change  which  our  neighbors  are  told  they  will  never  miss;  we 
pester  chance  acquaintances  for  those  everlasting  subscriptions 
which  arc  to  effect  every  sort  of  'charitable  object.'  Bewildered 
by  the  countless  claims  which  are  made  upon  us  by  the  importu- 
nate, we  find  ourselves  too  impoverished  to  do  the  duty  nearest 
because  we  have  not  the  courage  to  shake  off  the  daughters  of 
the  horse-leech  that  attach  themselves  to  us  from  all  the  cuds  of 


the  earth.  Beneficence  is  done  by  machinery,  and  we  are  per- 
petually assured  that  if  we  hope  to  relieve  the  distressed  and  to 
cope  with  the  sorrows  of  the  stricken,  the  struggling  or  the  be- 
reaved, we  must  do  so  on  the  limited  liability  principle — taking 
shares  in  cooperative  associations  and  never  staking  too  much  at 
a  time  ;  as  tho  it  were  an  established  fact  that  it  is  better  to  do  a 
hundred  things  badly  than  to  do  one  thing — only  one  thing — 
well. " 


SIR   ARTHUR   SULLIVAN. 

T  N  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  on  November  22,  according 
J-  at  least  to  the  popular  verdict,  England  has  lost  the  great- 
est of  her  musical  composers  ;  and,  using  the  word  "great"  in  a 
broad  sense,  most  musical  critics  appear  inclined  to  agree  with 
this  estimate.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (November  22) 
gives  the  following  outline  and  estimate  of  his  career: 

"At  eight  years  of  age  he  had  written  his  first  composition, 
an  anthem,  which  was,  of  course,  very  immature  ;.  and,  what 
had  decidedly  the 
most  important 
bearing  on  his  after- 
life, had  learned  to 
play  almost  every 
wind  instrument  in 
his  father's  band 
with  considerable 
facility.  In  this  way 
the  boy  gained  a 
lifelong  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of 
the  various  instru- 
ments,  which 
proved  of  great  use 
when  he  became  a 
composer  of  oper- 
ettas  

"In  1S56  the  Men- 
delssohn scholar- 
ship came  into  ac- 
tive existence,  and 
Sullivan  was  elected 
the  first  scholar.  He 
now  for  two  years 
studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Goss,  and  the  piano- 
forte with  Sterndale  Bennett  and  O'Leary.  After  that  time 
his  voice  broke,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  he  should  go 
to  Leipsic.  Here  he  entered  the  Conservatory,  and  his  masters 
were  Hauptmann,  Rietz,  Moscheles,  and  Plaidy.  Here  he 
learned  to  like  the  music  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Schu- 
bert, as  well  as  'Lohengrin '  and  'Tannhuaser '  ;  but  the  later 
music-dramas  of  Wagner  he  never  liked.  Among  his  colleagues 
at  the  Conservatory  were  Carl  Rosa,  Franklin  Taylor,  J.  F.  Bar- 
nett,  and  Edward  Grieg.  Before  leaving  Leipsic  he  composed 
his  music  to  Shakespeare's 'Tempest, '  which,  on  his  return  to 
London,  in  1862,  made  a  sensation  at  Crystal  Palace  concerts, 
and  launched  him  into  the  musical  society  of  the  city.  .  .  .  But 
on  March  25,  1875,  a  great  success  was  won  with  '  Trial  by  Jury, ' 
which  Sullivan  had  written  in  collaboration  with  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
A  more  important  work,  musically  speaking,  was  'The  Sor- 
cerer,' which  first  established  Sullivan's  national  career,  and 
which,  in  New  York,  first  brought  Lillian  Russell  into  promi- 
nence. It  had  a  run  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  nights  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  Strand,  in  London.  But  this  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  popularity  of  '  II.  M.  S.  Pinafore,'  produced  on 
May  25,  1878.  It  ran  in  London  seven  hundred  consecutive 
nights,  and  its  vogue  throughout  England  and  the  United  States 
vied  with  the  most  popular  of  Offenbach's  operettas  in  France 
in  their  day.  To  protect  their  interests,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
visited  the  United  States  in  1879,  and  remained  several  months. 
'The  Pirates  of  Penzance '  (1880)  had  a  run  in  London  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  nights;  while  '  Patience  '  (1S81)  ran  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-civ; lit  nights.  The  last  named  was  a  satire  on 
the  'esthetic  craze  '  of  the  time.  It  was  followed  by  '  Iolanthe  ' 
(1882),  and  '  Princess  Ida'  (1884).  In  the  following  year  came 
the 'Mikado,'   which  rivaled  'Pinafore'  in  popularity,  and  has 
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shown  more  vitality  than  any  of  the  other  operettas.  It  has  also 
met  with  much  success  in  Germany.  It  was  followed  by  '  Rud- 
digore  '  (1887),  '  The  Yeoman  of  the  Guards  '  (1888),  'The  Gon- 
doliers' (1889),  'Haddon  Hall'  (1S92),  'Utopia  (Limited)' 
(1893),  'The  Grand  Duke'  (1896),  'The  Beauty  Stone'  (with 
Pinero,  189S)  ;  and  he  had  practically  completed  another  operetta 
when  he  died. 

"Sullivan's  genius  was  essentially  of  the  operetta  type,  not 
the  operatic  type,  for  he  was  not  sufficiently  deep  and  dramatic 
for  grand  opera,  as  the  fate  of  his  opera  '  Ivanhoe  '  (1891) ,  both  in 
London  and  Berlin,  proved.  But  in  the  line  of  light  comic  opera, 
or  operetta — whichever  we  choose  to  call  it — he  was  a  master 
who  must  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Offenbach  and  Strauss. 
Like  them,  he  helped  to  create  a  new  style  of  stage  music  ;  and 
while  Offenbach's  is  peculiarly  Parisian,  and  Strauss 's  thor- 
oughly Austrian,  Sullivan's  is  entirely  English.  To  him  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having,  since  the  days  of  Pureed,  who  died 
in  1695,  created  the  first  genuinely  English  school  of  opera,  or 
theatrical  music.  Much  of  his  enormous  success  was  due  doubt- 
less to  the  fact  that  his  music  strongly  betrayed  the  influence  of 
England's  two  musical  idols,  Handel  and  Mendelssohn.  But  he 
had  a  vein  of  his  own  which  a  number  of  imitators  have  ex- 
ploited, while  none  has  equaled  him.  If  he  was  extremely  lucky 
in  having  so  clever  and  witty  a  librettist  as  Gilbert,  Gilbert  was 
equally  lucky  in  having  so  fertile  and  tuneful  a  collaborator  as 
Sullivan.  It  was  an  ideal  combination,  and  the  quarrel  of  the 
two  men  was  greatly  deplored  by  all  lovers  of  harmless  amuse- 
ments." 

The  New  York  Times  (November  24)  gives  the  following  edi- 
torial estimate — presumably  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson — of  Sulli- 
van's unique  genius  : 

"  The  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  one  of  the  few  composers 
with  distinctly  humorous  musical  talent.  Many  of  his  songs 
would  set  an  audience  to  smiling  if  set  to  words  in  the  Choctaw 
or  Bushman  dialects.  Their  preludes  give  warning  that  fun  is 
coming.  As  the  rule,  they  are  so  completely  identified  with 
Gilbert's  subtle  pleasantries  that  the  fact  is  often  lost  sight  of 
that  they  are  themselves  delightfully  amusing,  as  the  student  of 
music  usually  finds  them,  without  reference  to  the  libretto. 
This  quality  was  not  imparted  by  any  tricks  of  instrumentation. 
It  was  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  constituted  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Sullivan's  genius. 

"When  analyzed,  these  compositions  display  no  evidence  of 
a  characteristic  method.  They  are  like  unpremeditated  jokes, 
without  the  taint  of  artificiality.  The  close  relation  between  hu- 
mor and  pathos  is  very  clearly  illustrated  in  many  of  his  quaint 
musical  conceits,  in  which  smiles  and  tears  are  blended  as  in 
human  experience.  They  show  that  all  moods  can  be  expressed 
musically  with  such  clearness  that  no  prompter  is  needed  to 
designate  or  define  them.  None  of  Sullivan's  work  can  be  rated 
as  great  music,  perhaps,  but  it  has  contributed  more  to  human 
happiness  than  most  of  that  which  ranks  much  higher  in  the 
scale  of  critical  valuation." 


The  Ebb-Tide  of  Poetry  and  Criticism.— The  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke,  one  of  the  finest  critical  minds  of  England  and 
author  of  the  classic  little  primer  of  English  literature,  agrees 
with  most  critics  that  English  poetry  of  to-day  is  not  worthy  of 
its  great  traditions.  In  a  recent  book  containing  two  lectures  on 
"Religion  in  Literature"  and  "Religion  in  Life,"  he  refers  to  the 
"prolific  littleness  "  in  poetry  that  prevails  at  the  present  period, 
and  comments  on  what  he  regards  as  the  surprising  state  of  con- 
temporary criticism.  Should  these  conditions  continue,  he  says, 
fine  literature  would  "die  of  disgust,  and  poetry  be  drained  of 
its  life's  blood."  The  Westminster  Gazette  (November  12) 
quotes  his  views  on  this  subject,  as  follows : 

"  We  are  left,  so  far  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned,  as  we 
were  after  the  day  of  Keats,  in  a  world  almost  destitute  of  lead- 
ing ideas,  of  ideas  which  have  growth  in  them.  Poetry  has  no 
captains  to  give  it  a  steady  direction.  Xo  master  ideas,  such  as 
Tennyson  and  Browning  had,  to  urge  its  course  toward  a  clear 
end  or  fill  its  sails  with  a  stedfast  wind.  ...  It  amuses  itself 
with   difficult   meters    and    surprising    rimes,    and    elaborated 


phrasing  and  painting  in  words,  and  scientific  tricks  of  versing. 
It  has  no  great  matter,  no  fine  thinking,  and  no  profound  pas- 
sion, and  it  is  the  reverse  of  simple 

"Every  magazine,  all  the  daily  papers,  every  publishing 
house,  is  filled  with  books  about  poetry,  carping  or  denouncing, 
or  satirizing  or  praising,  without  knowledge  and  in  astonishing 
excess.  I  can  not  tell  how  often  I  have  lately  seen  in  the  papers 
and  in  books  that  a  poet,  if  not  superior  then  equal  to  Shake- 
speare, has  appeared  on  the  stage.  And  all  this  overwhelming 
shower-bath  of  criticism  has  chilled  the  world,  which  wants,  nav. 
hungers  for,  some  warm  and  living  creation.  Moreover,  we  arc 
still,  like  Arnold,  wearied  by  endless  discussions,  by  the  shout- 
ing of  people  who  want  nothing  said  that  can  not  be  proved,  who 
replace  sentiment  by  materialism,  who  will  not  allow  us  to  love 
nature  except  in  accordance  with  science,  who,  pinning  us  down 
to  this  world  only,  forbid  us  to  overclimb  the  flaming  walls  and 
go  wandering  like  gypsies  into  the  infinities  of  love  and  beauty, 
because  we  can  not  be  as  certain  of  such  infinities  as  we  are  cer- 
tain that  two  and  two  make  four." 


BERNHARDT   AND    COQUELIN    IN    "  L'AIGLON." 

r  I  "HE  production  in  New  York  of  Edmond  Rostand's  great 
-!•  Napoleonic  drama  "L'Aiglon" — concerning  which  we 
have  already  given  much  French  comment — was  received  with 
distinguished  popular  and  critical  approval.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  opening  night  was  the  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of 
French  spectators,  constituting  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  large 
audience.  Mme.  Bernhardt,  naturally,  has  absorbed  most  of 
the  attention  of  the  dramatic  critics,  for  Flambeau — the  part 
taken  by  M.  Coquelin — is  not  one  of  any  especial  difficulty  or 
striking  dramatic  possibilities.  Some  comparisons  are  made 
between  the  part  of  the  Eaglet  as  acted  by  Mme.  Bernhardt  and 
the  same  part  as  taken  by  another  actress  now  in  New  York. 
Mr.  William  Winter  remarks  :  "That  the  play  is  much  more  ably 
and  effectively  acted,  in  almost  all  of  the  parts,  by  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  her  associates  than  it  is  by  the  English  company  .  .  . 
is  beyond  question.  Sarah  Bernhardt  may  not  be  a  dazzling 
prodigy  ;  it  is  easily  possible  to  gaze  upon  her  without  the  use 
of  blue  glasses ;  but,  in  contrast  with  such  a  vapid,  flaccid,  and 
colorless  performer  as  Miss  Maude  Adams,  she  is  a  leopard 
alongside  of  a  kitten."  The  writer  continues  (New  York  Trib- 
une, November  27)  : 

"Sarah  Bernhardt's  supreme  charm  is  her  voice,  and  of  that 
the  liquid  sweetness  remains  unchanged — in  itself  a  marvel — 
after  all  the  vicissitudes  and  ravages  of  a  crowded  professional 
career  of  nearly  forty  years  ;  for  this  actress  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Comedie  Francaise  in  1S62,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  she  has  been  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  an  ambitious, 
laborious,  impulsive,  and  exhaustive  life  ever  since.  Upon  the 
forms,  modes,  and  shows  of  her  acting — which,  first  and  last,  has 
been  very  copiously  reviewed  in  this  place,  and  often  highly  ex- 
tolled— it  is  not  essential  now  to  expend  many  words.  This  time 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  she  has  appeared  in  a  play  that  is  not 
only  romantic  but  decent.  She  does  not  so  much  resemble  a 
male,  as  Reichstadt,  but  her  slight  figure  is  full  of  grace,  and 
now,  as  heretofore,  she  merges  herself  into  the  character  and 
impersonates  it.  Such  a  part  could  present  no  difficulties  for 
such  an  actress.  Every  element  of  it— the  lassitude,  the  petu- 
lance, the  irritability,  the  mental  disgust,  the  mordant  and  con- 
suming fever,  the  thirst  for  action  and  the  sense  of  weakness 
— was  distinctly  expressed  ;  and  above  all  the  reckless  abandon- 
ment to  sensual  joys  which,  in  such  a  temperament  as  that  of  the 
Eaglet,  might  well  result  from  baffled  ambition  and  a  curbed  or 
broken  spirit.  The  impersonation  will  long  be  rememberer 
one  of  beautiful  symmetry.  The  actress,  however,  was  more 
honored  than  the  performance  ;  the  applause  that  greeted  her  was 
like  the  fall  of  a  cataract  and  it  followed  her  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.     There  were  at  least  sixteen  curtain  calls. 

"M.  Coquelin  acted  Flambeau — an  easy  part  for  any  experi- 
enced actor,  and  an  especially  easy  part  for  him.  Flambeau  is 
the  representative  soldier  of  Napoleon,  the  veteran  in  whose 
eyes  the  little  Corsican  was  a  hero  and  in  whose  memory  he  is 
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a  god.  Courage,  tenderness,  humor,  blunt  honesty,  simple  truth 
and  heroism  blend  in  such  a  character,  and — as  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, in  '  Dagobert, '  in  Sue's  great  novel — greatly  endear  it  to 
the  sympathetic  heart.  M.  Coquelin  entered  fully  into  the 
rit  of  the  part  and  made  it  the  most  natural  and  affecting 

figure  in  the  drama 

"  There  are  old  persons  who  still  speak  tenderly  of  Mary  Duff 
and  Malibran.  of  Helen  Faucit  and  of  Ellen  Tree,  and  even  of 
the  classic  Rachel — that  white  marble  statue  veined  with  fire. 
Happy,  or  if  not  happy,  at  least  glorious,  are  the  creatures  of 
genius  who  possess  this  power  of  enchantment,  their  splendor 
surviving  long  after  they  have  vanished  into  everlasting  night. 
The  homage  that  flows  toward  them  is  spontaneous,  and  admi- 
ration finds  it  easy  to  celebrate  their  powers  and  their  deeds. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  is  not  of  this  hallowed  company,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  demand  of  the  heart  a  tribute  that  it  does  not  voluntarily 
offer.  No  actress 
better  under- 
stands the  mech- 
anism of  acting. 
No  actress  pos- 
sesses a  wider  com- 
mand of  the  re- 
sources of  dramat- 
ic expression.  No 
actress  could  more 
readily  conquer 
expert  approba- 
tion or  leave  the 
observer  more 
completely  cold. 
Of  this  homage  to 
the  highest  order 
of  mind  and  soul 
it  might  well  be 
said,  as  it  has  been 
said  of  a  kindred 
feeling — 

'  Love     gives     itself, 
and,  if  not  given, 
Xo  genius,   beauty, 
worth  nor  wit, 
Xo  gold  of  earth,  no 
gem  of  heaven, 
Is    rich    enough    to 
purchase  it.'  " 

The  critic  of  The 
Evening  Post  is  far 
more  enthusiastic : 


EDMOND   ROSTAND 

Author  of  "L'Aiglon,'' 

Photo  by  Boyer  ,  Paris, 


SARAH    BERNHARDT 

as 

The  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 

Photo  by  Boyer,  Paris. 


"Rostand,  who  is  not  only  a  poetic  genius,  but  a  practical 
dramatist,  having  full  knowledge  of  her  [Bernhardt's]  capaci- 
ties, sought  to  give  them  scope  in  the  part  of  L'Aiglon,  shrewdly 
profiting  by  the  example  set  by  Sardou  in  the  lucrative  trade  of 
tailor-made  drama,  and,  with  wonderful  inventiveness,  has  pro- 
vided her  with  a  new  medium  for  the  display  of  old  accomplish- 
ments. She  avails  herself  of  these  opportunities  with  all  her  old 
dexterity  and  almost  all  her  old  fire.  Time  in  his  flight  has 
touched  her  but  lightly,  and  her  powers  of  passionate  expression, 
if  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  of  old,  are  but  very  slightly  dimin- 
ished. Her. voice  still  retains  its  volume  and  much  of  its  ex- 
quisite sweetness  of  tone,  her  face  has  not  yet  lost  the  contour  or 
her  figure  the  elegance  of  youth,  while  her  very  movement  is 
suggestive  of  health  and  vigor.  To  say  that  she  is  quite  suc- 
cessful in  suggesting  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  boy  of  twenty 
would  be  to  trifle  with  fact ;  but  her  simulation  of  the  air  and 
manner  of  youth  and  her  assumption  of  masculinity  are  extraor- 
dinarily clever.  Altho  her  sex  is  sufficiently  apparent,  it  is  not 
aggressively  obtruded,  and  at  certain  moments,  especially  in  the 
earlier  scenes  of  the  play,  it  is  almost  concealed.  At  such  times 
she  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  youth  of  rather  effeminate 
habit.  She  walks  with  the  erect  carriage  and  free  stride  of  a 
man,  and  uses  her  arms  with  easy  sweeping  gestures  which  arc 
essentially  masculine.  ...  In  the  great  scene  with  Metternich 
before  the  mirror,  Mme.  Bernhardt,  as  might  confidently  have 
been  expected,  created  a  thrilling  effect,  not  by  mere  shrill  ve- 
hemence of  expostulation,  but  by  the  graduated  expression  in 
face  and  attitude,  of  the  rising  emotions— indignation,  apprehen- 
sion, wrath,  and  horror — which  culminate  in  her  frenzied  dash- 
ing of  the  candelabra  against  the  mirror,  an  action  which  on  this 


occasion,  very  properly,  was  emphasized  by  the  clatter  of  falling 
glass,  not,  as  at  the  Knickerbocker,  by  the  sound  of  beaten  tin. 
Her  acting  at  this  crisis  provoked  loud  volleys  of  applause,  and 
it  was  here,  perhaps,  that  she  reached  the  summit  of  her  eve- 
ning's achievement." 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  in  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  one  of 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  metropolitan  dramatic  critics, 
and  generally  very  sparing  of  praise,  quite  rises  into  a  vein  of 
panegyric.     He  says : 

"Sarah  Bernhardt  played  the  title  role  in  'L'Aiglon'  at  the 
Garden  Theater  last  night  in  a  way  to  make  us  believe  that  art 
feeds  on  life  and  genius  is  immortal.  Never  before,  in  many 
years'  experience  of  this  actress,  have  we  seen  her  more  grand 
in  extent  and  towering  in  height.     It  is  something,  after  all,  to 

be  truly  great. 
Furors  come  and 
go.  The  world 
hails  some  happy 
favorite  as  a  sec- 
ond Bernhardt,  or 
greater  than  Bern- 
hardt, or  some- 
thing else  in  which 
the  very  terms  of 
the  comparison  are 
a  tribute  to  the 
woman  whose  tal- 
ents lend  our  pov- 
erty -  stricken  vo- 
cabularies their 
signs  of  compari- 
son. Meantime, 
without  law  or  lim- 
it, the  superb  orig- 
inal of  all  the  talk, 
whether  praise  or 
blame,  goes  on. 
She  moves  so  high 
that  we  might  roll 
twenty  of  o  u  r 
'great '  actors  into 
one  and  feel 
ashamed  at  our  in- 
ability to  suggest 
Bernhardt.  When, 
at  rare  intervals,  a 
very  great  master  in  any  art  moves  across  our  sky,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  ordinary  judgment  is  thrown  out  of  gear.  '  Hamlet ' 
has  more  faults  than '  Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb, '  and  more  virtues  ; 
but  how  express  one's  feelings  for  '  Hamlet '  ?  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
in  the  permanent  history  of  the  stage,  will  surely  rank  above  every 
other  woman  save  Rachel.  And  how  invigorating  it  is  to  find 
this  artist,  after  holding  the  world's  homage  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, doing  her  work  with  the  buoyancy  of  spring  and  the  mel- 
lowness of  autumn  !  Surely  certain  things  have  gone,  but  not 
one  spark  of  the  soul.  In  those  theatrical  climaxes  which  rest 
on  stress  of  voice  or  furious  energy  of  body  she  has  lost ;  but  on 
the  whole  this  loss  seems  to  be  our  gain,  since,  no  longer  tempted 
to  rely  on  her  matchless  store  of  mere  mental  energy,  Bernhardt 
gives  us  more  liberally  the  finer  things.  From  Sardou 's  noise 
she  turns  to  Rostand's  music.  Knowing  that  her  physique  will 
not  let  her  rely  on  a  few  big  splurges  to  astound  mankind,  she 
calls  upon  her  whole  orchestra  of  talents,  and  from  the  first  rise 
of  the  curtain  to  its  final  fall  brings  into  play  the  thousand  con- 
tributions, big  and  little,  that  have  been  stored  up  in  her  by  nat- 
ural gifts,  ripened  by  long  training  in  the  best  of  theaters,  and 
outside  of  it. "  

Sensational  Literature  of  the  Chinese  War— The 

Chinese  war  has  already  produced  a  considerable  number  of  sen- 
sational novels,  of  which  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris,  Novem- 
ber 3)  says : 

"These  proper  romances  are  usually  read  in  Germany  by  in- 
stalments, which  pass  through  many  hands,  and  are  called  "col-, 
portage  romances. '     Four  have  just  appeared,  their  titles  being  : 


M.  CONSTANT  COQUELIN 
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"i.  'The  Dark  Secrets  ofthe  Imperial  Palace;  or,  the  Wall  of 
the  Dead  in  Peking, '  a  sensational  serial  novel  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
in  ioo  parts. 

"2.  'Elvira,  the  Chinese  Fiancee;  or,  Heaven  and  Hell  in 
China, '  recent  events  described  from  the  confidential  revela- 
tions of  a  young  missionary,  by  E.  Bender,  in  100  parts. 

"  3.  '  Prince  Tuan,  the  Mysterious  Emperor  of  China ;  or,  the 
Female  Poisoner  of  Peking,'  being  the  adventures  of  a  young 
German  ;  a  sensational  novel,  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  100   parts. 

"4.  'The  Betrothed  of  the  Sailor;  or,  the  Chinese  Assassins,' 
by  Captain  Reinhardt. 

"The  first  of  these  novels  takes  its  inspiration  from  the  politi- 
cal program  of  the  Emperor.  He  decrees  crimes,  orgies,  and 
martyrdoms.  The  second  commends  itself  to  the  reader  on  ac- 
count of  the  following  incidents,  namely :  poison,  the  dagger, 
conspiracy,  the  terrible  island  of  dragons,  frightful  monsters, 
and  women  of  enchanting  beauty.  There  is  in  all  of  them  a 
lovely,  innocent,  and  persecuted  creature,  such  as  poor  Elvira, 
whom  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Prince  Tuan  furiously  assail ! 
'  Never  did  the  heart  of  woman, '  says  the  prospectus,  '  endure 
such  torture. '  .  .  .  The  last  romance  is  especially  useful  in  order 
to  familiarize  us  with  Chinese  methods.  A  sailor  is  noticed  by 
a  Chinese  princess,  named  Liu,  and,  after  heroic  combats,  in 
which  every  one  of  his  blows  knocks  down  not  less  than  two 
Chinamen  of  gigantic  stature,  he  is  conducted  as  a  prisoner  into 
the  enchanted  garden  of  the  princess.  '  Young  man, '  she  says, 
'marry  me,  your  fortune  is  made,  and  you  will  be  the  foremost 
man  of  this  country.'  He  actually  refuses,  the  unhappy  wretch  ! 
He  has  a  fiancee,  the  Baroness  Elizabeth,  who,  altho  she  is  of 
high  birth,  desires  nothing  better  than  to  marry  a  soldier  lad. 
'Young  man,'  continues  Liu,  'I  command  you  to  Med  me,  or 
Elizabeth  shall  be  buried  alive.'  .  .  .  The  first  instalment  stops 
at  this  point.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  will  appear  soon,  for 
the  people  must  be  instructed." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


AN    ARISTOCRAT'S    ARRAIGNMENT    OF 
DEMOCRACY    IN    LITERATURE. 

XT  OW  that  the  elections  are  over  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
*■  ^  United  States,  there  is  a  disposition  evident  among  liter- 
ary philosophers  to  moralize  over  the  result.  One  of  this  class, 
apparently  a  very  much  disgruntled  Scotchman  who  has  lost 
faith  in  his  brother  men.  writes  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine  (No- 
vember). His  opinion  of  democracy  in  general  is  interesting. 
Referring  first  to  politics,  he  says  : 

"The  silly  paradox  of  those  who  believe  that  the  greatest  wis- 
dom lies  in  the  greatest  number  of  fools  has  been  covered  with 
ridicule.  Universal  suffrage  is  happily  a  sham.  No  member 
obeys  the  orders  of  his  constituents  ;  no  member  goes  to  West- 
minster to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  others.  He  goes  there  for  his 
own  ambition,  to  support  his  own  friends,  or  to  expound  the  theo- 
ries which  he  keeps  near  his  heart.  .  .  .  For  sixty  years  univer- 
sal suffrage  has  been  esteemed  a  virtue  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
cussion ;  and  a  droller  theory  was  never  put  forth  upon  a  state. 
We  are  told  that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  superior  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  expert — that  any  man  who  can  make  his  mark 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  is  good  enou'gh  to  have  a  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  We  would  not  choose  our  carpenters  or 
bootmakers  on  these  easy  terms.  But  the  theory  was  accepted 
in  1832,  and  ever  since  its  application  has  been  widening.  And 
the  strangest  truth  of  all  is,  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
has  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  Our 
Government  is  to-day  what  it  has  always  been,  an  oligarchy 
hedged  about  with  safeguards.  Nothing  has  changed  save  the 
form  of  election.  The  modern  House  of  Commons,  maybe,  is 
not  so  finely  aristocratic  as  the  Parliament  which  made  war  upon 
Charles  I.  ;  yet  except  for  its  lawyers  it  differs  little  either  in 
temper  or  cultivation  from  the  House  of  1830.  In  fact,  the  peo- 
ple sends  to  Westminster  the  same  sort  of  men  as  in  the  old  days 
were  nominated  by  the  great  landowners.  The  prevailing  opin- 
ion, then,  is  popular  only  in  shape,  and.  despite  the  groans  of  the 
old-fashioned,  the  scholarship  and  intelligence  of  our  legislat 
are  very  much  what  they  were  seventy  years  ago.  The  absence 
of  classical  quotation,  which  some  deplore,  implies  no  lowering 
of  the  standard.     It  merely  denotes  a  change  of  manners." 


But  if  in  politics  democracy  has  proved  a  mockery,  it  has  won 
a  showy  success  in  the  field  of  letters,  says  the  writer.  Yet  even 
here  its  success  is  specious  : 

"If  we  revise  our  definitions,  we  shall  find  that  the  people  has 
not  yet  reached  literature  with  its  sacrilegious  hand.  It  has 
merely  achieved  a  spurious  imitation.  In  the  old  days,  before 
the  advent  of  a  literate  democracy,  a  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween literature  and  printed  matter;  but  to-day  the  old  differ- 
ences are  commonlj'  abolished,  and  explanations  are  necessary 
for  those  who  would  not  confound  the  works  of  Homer  with  the 
printed  legend  of  a  confectioner's  bag.  We  are  all  men  of  let- 
ters now,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  pair  of  scissors  is  more 
useful  than  a  gray  goose-quill." 

Apropos  of  a  recent  English  book,  "  How  to  Write  for  the  Mag- 
azines, By  a  Man  who  Makes  ,£600  a  Year  by  It,"  the  writer  al- 
ready quoted  gives  some  interesting  counsel  for  securing  success 
in  literature  and  in  writing  for  the  magazines — which  he  regards 
as  one  of  the  vices  of  our  modern  democracy.     He  says  : 

"Wherefore,  if  you  would  sit  by  Shakespeare's  side,  if  you 
would  wear  the  bays  upon  your  harassed  forehead,  first  of  all 
and  last  of  all  cultivate  'business  capability.'  Carry  on  every- 
thing on  'purely  business  lines.'  Don't  spend  twopence  on 
sealing-wax  when  a  penny  will  do  the  trick  ;  find  out  the  best 
markets  for  ink  and  papers  ;  and  buy  your  scissors  wholesale 
from  a  well-known  Sheffield  firm.  It  may  be  said  that  Milton 
knew  nothing  of  these  dodges,  but  then  Milton  did  not  write  for 
the  magazines,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  literature  was 
merely  an  affair  of  the  inspired  amateur.  ...  It  is  the  business 
of  a  literary  gent  to  express  not  his  own  thoughts,  but  the 
thoughts  of  his  readers — to  produce  '  what  is  wanted  rather  than 
what  he  wants.'  Above  all,  he  must  avoid  what  is  called  'high- 
class  literature. '  The  public  in  general  abhor  it  and  hate  it  with 
a  deadly  hatred  ;  and  since  the  public  swells  the  balance,  which 
is  the  only  mark  of  genius,  'high-class  literature'  such  as  '  Za- 
noni  '  or  the  Waverleyr  Novels  should  be  an  awful  warning  to  the 
conscientious  'professional. ' 

"Briefly,  then,  we  would  suggest  the  following  instructions  for 
young  authors:  Be  ignorant,  and  keep  your  ignorance  inviolate. 
Be  unscrupulous,  and  betray  all  the  secrets  which  friendship  or 
amiability  intrust  to  you.  Empty  your  mind  (it^should  be  easy) , 
and  echo  with  what  accuracy  you  may  the  resounding  emptiness 
of  the  general.  Be  economical  of  postage  ;  your  best  method  is 
to  smear  the  corner  with  a  wet  finger,  and  refrain  from  stamping 
your  envelope.  The  editor  will  then  pay  twopence,  and  believe 
you  the  victim  of  a  dishonest  postman.  Write  about  nothing 
that  is  not  trivial,  and  express  no  opinion  that  is  not  ignoble. 
Dream  of  money,  and  respect  all  men  according  to  their  balance 
at  the  bank 

"Such  is  the  ideal  raised  up  by  an  exultant  democracy,  and 
lofty  as  it  appears  it  has  not  yet  o'ershadowed  the  world.  The 
man  who  makes  ',£600  a  year  from  it'  is  merely  miscalling 
things.  It  is  part  of  his  essential  indelicacy  to  use  the  word  lit- 
erature, and  we  wonder  that  he  is  able  to  spell  it  aright." 


An  interesting  illustration  of  what  courage  and  perseverance  will  accom- 
plish in  literary  journalism  is  furnished  by  the  recent  European  tour  of 
.Air.  Louis  E.  Van  Norman,  a  young  American  journalist  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST.  Mr.  Van  Norman  left  this  country 
last  May  with  comparatively  little  backing  except  a  few  introductions  and 
the  determination  to  succeed.  In  London  he  met  and  talked  with  Henry  M. 
Stanley  on  the  Transvaal  war.  In  Paris  he  interviewed  Mine.  Bernhardt 
and  Emile  Zola  on  their  arts  and  plans.  In  Vienna  he  was  granted  unusual 
privileges,  securing  special  entree  to  the  Emperor's  theater.  But  it  was  in 
Poland,  where  he  went  especially  to  study  the  country  of  Sienkiewicz  for 
several  magazines,  that  his  greatest  success  was  achieved.  At  Cracow  the 
American  delegation  of  professors  to  the  celebration  of  the  five-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  university  chose  him  to  lay  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of 
Kosciusko  as  a  token  of  American  remembrance.  He  was  accorded  special 
facilities  for  studying  the  old  city  of  Cracow,  and  was  the  only  foreign  jour- 
nalist present  at  the  University  celebrations.  Mr.  Van  Norman's  experi- 
ences in  getting  into  Russia  at  Kamenetz  from  a  point  on  the  frontier  seldom 
visited  by  travelers,  and  then  in  getting  out  again,  were  exceedingly  hu- 
morous. Afterward,  attired  as  a  mountaineer,  with  sirdak  (mountain-coat) 
and  ciupaga  (mountain-stick)  he  sought  Sienkiewicz.  in  his  villa  at  Zako- 
pane, in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  interviewed  him  as  to  his  plans. 
The  report  of  his  admiration  for  Poland  and  the  Poles  reached  Warsaw  be- 
fore him.  The  newspapers  announced  his  arrival,  and  every  day  for  the 
three  weeks  of  his  stay  in  that  city  they  contained  accounts  of  his  doings 
and  plans.  His  studiesand  experiences  in  Poland  will  be  published  shortly 
in  an  illustrated  volume  entitled  "The  Country  of  Sienkiewicz." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


A   SCIENTIST'S   VIEW   OF   IIVI  MORTALITY. 

WHAT  chance  is  there  for  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the 
point  of  view  of  modern  science?  Do  the  known  facts  of 
the  universe  offer  man  any  real  hope,  throw  any  true  light  on  his 
ultimate  destiny?  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University 
(chair  of  geology) ,  attempts  to  give  the  scientific  view  of  this 
subject  in  a  recent  book  entitled  "  The  Individual:  A  Study  of 
Life  and  Death."     In  his  preface  Professor  Shaler  says : 

"As  will  be  seen,  the  effort  is  to  show  that  brevity  of  life  in 
the  organic  individual  necessarily  arises  from  the  educable  qual- 
ity of  all  the  individualities  of  that  group  ;  that  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  in  station  of  an)-  group  of  animals  and  plants  the 
duration  of  its  members  has  to  be  more  and  more  accurately 
lixed,  until  in  man  and  other  of  the  higher  forms  the  term  is  as 
firmly  established  as  are  the  features  of  the  body.  It  is  in  the 
considerations  relating  to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  individ- 
ual that  we  may  hope  to  find  whatever  of  moral  help  natural  sci- 
ence can  give  us.  The  facts,  when  clearly  seen,  lead  us  to  a 
better  understanding  of  what  death  means  in  the  great  order." 

The  author  is  very  guarded  in  his  statements,  and  begins  with 
a  reminder  of  the  limitations  under  which  the  investigator  must 
of  necessity  labor.  There  is  a  common  notion  among  students 
of  nature,  he  says,  that  by  entering  the  company  of  scientists 
they  become  in  some  manner  curiously  enlightened  as  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  are  in  a  way  made  free  to  form  safe 
judgments  concerning  all  that  goes  on  in  the  realm  of  nature. 
There  is  much  of  the  ancient  notion  of  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood in  this  claim  to  far-reaching  knowledge,  a  claim  which  is 
accepted  as  valid.  This  leads  ordinary  people  to  believe  that 
those  who  see  so  far  on  the  dark  way  must  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  death  and  make  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse plain.  This  has  caused  many  of  our  path-breakers  to  be 
deceived  as  to  their  own  accomplishments  ;  but  all  those  who 
have  penetrated  beyond  the  surface  are  forced  to  recognize  that 
the  proportion  of  what  is  known  to  that  which  is  knowable,  but 
yet  undiscovered,  is  in  no  wise  diminished  by  all  the  researches 
that  have  been  made. 

Professor  Shaler  says  that  the  most  admirable  result  of  natural 
inquiry  lias  been  the  conception  that  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
visible  universe  are  related  in  the  manner  of  cause  and  effect ; 
that  nothing  lies  outside  the  enchainment  of  actions.  The  en- 
ergy involved  in  action  is  never  lost,  but  only  changes  its  form 
of  activity.  A  given  amount  of  water  rises  into  the  air  by  vir- 
tue of  the  heat  which  the  sun  has  applied  to  it.  The  same  amount 
of  energy  that  has  been  imparted  to  it  is  returned  to  the  air  or 
earth  in  its  condensation,  in  the  friction  it  receives  in  falling  or 
in  striking  upon  the  surface.  The  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  as  well  as  a  clear  conception  as  to  the  interlinking  of 
all  actions,  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  all  inquirers. 
These  two  conceptions  have  together  shaped  modern  opinion  as 
to  the  control  of  the  universe.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  truth  of  these  conceptions  ;  but  from  every  well -demonstrated 
proposition  it  is  possible  to  draw  erroneous  conclusions,  and  one 
such  has  been  drawn  from  the  nature  of  causation  and  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  "This  is  to  the  effect 
that  because  we  find  the  unending  series  of  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents, and  of  energy  changing  but  in  its  mood  of  action,  all 
the  operations  of  nature  involved  in  these  series  keep  from  step 
to  step  the  same  quality."  The  idea  of  the  uniformity  of  action 
is  assumed,  and  the  assumption  leads  to  the  opinion  that  sudden 
revolutions  and  changes  in  the  mood  of  action  do  not  occur  ;  that 
the  consequent  must  be  like  the  antecedent — a  proposition  that 
can  be  easily  disproved  by  simple  facts.  For  a  simple  example, 
take  the  behavior  of  water  under  varying  degrees  of  heat. 
Changing  its  temperature  appears  to  be  a  very  simple  process. 


Beginning  at  a  high  temperature,  its  component  elements  are 
necessarily  disassociated.  Lowering  the  temperature  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  gases  which  when  united  form  water  will  under 
definite  conditions,  as  by  the  action  of  an  electric  spark,  fly  to- 
gether, producing  a  substance  not  resembling  either  of  the  ap- 
parent elements  ;  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  entirely  different 
from  them.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  then  and  there  created  a 
set  of  qualities  such  as  the  universe  did  not  know  until  the  first 
molecule  of  water  was  formed.  On  these  qualities,  indeed,  de- 
pend all  the  possibilities  of  organic  life.  "It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  passing  the  critical  point  of  temperature  these  two 
gases  in  an  instant  originated  all  the  possibilities  of  what  we 
know  of  life,  from  its  beginning  to  the  action  of  the  mind  and 
hand  which  shapes  this  very  phrase." 

Professor  Shaler  then  asks  how  it  is,  if  there  be  this  element 
of  continued  innovation  in  nature,  that  the  conception  of  serial 
uniformity,  of  absolute  unbroken  succession,  and  of  perfect  pred- 
ictability has  ever  come  to  exist.  The  answer  is  so  difficult 
that  he  says  he  will  not  attempt  to  make  it  complete.  But  he 
attributes  the  conception  to  two  considerations.  The  chain  of 
causation  by  which  energy  passes  from  event  to  event  appears 
to  be  so  implicit  that  it  leads  the  mind  to  assume  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  action  which  it  does  not  possess.  Because  we 
see  plainly  the  continuity  of  events,  we  conclude  that  we  under- 
stand what  takes  place  in  their  actions.  The  real  nature  of  the 
actions  remains  unknown  ;  yet  to  the  general  public,  and  even  to 
many  successful  inquirers,  it  appears  as  a  solid  edifice.  There 
is  an  origination  in  every  action,  brought  about  we  know  not 
how,  which  does  effect  startling  revolutions  in  the  character  of 
phenomena. 

Therefore,  because  we  can  not  observe  all  that  happens  in 
even  the  simplest  natural  fact,  the  process  of  death  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  denying  the  possibility  of  immortality,  and  the 
naturalist  who  knows  the  limits  of  his  discerning  powers  will  not 
venture  to  say  that  death  ends  all.  He  must  admit  that  events 
which  he  can  not  see  may  take  place  at  dissolution.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  visible  facts  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
the  mind  lives  after  death  ;  but  the  great  mystery  of  all  actions 
at  critical  points  forbids  the  denial  of  immortality. 

How,  asks  Professor  Shaler,  can  the  naturalist  conceive  sur- 
vival of  intelligence  to  be  effected  after  the  machinery  by  which 
it  has  apparently  been  engineered  has  disappeared?  The  an- 
swer might  be  that  in  the  process  of  reproduction  all  the  expe- 
rience of  the  antecedent  life  is  passed  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration over  what  may  be  termed  a  molecular  bridge.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  man,  a  tiny  mass  of  protoplasm,  imponderably 
small,  carries  on  from  parent  to  child  the  body,  the  mind,  all  in- 
deed that  the  predecessors  of  tens  of  thousands  of  specific  forms 
and  unimaginable  millions  of  individuals  have  won  in  profit 
from  their  experience.  Therefore,  even  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  known  there  is  evidence  that  the  seed  from  which  an  in- 
dividual intelligence  may  be  evolved  can  be  effectively  guarded 
and  nurtured  in  the  keeping  of  an  exceedingly  small  body  of  mat- 
ter. The  facts  of  generations  show  us  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions life  is  potentially  as  complicated  as  that  which  passes  away 
from  the  body  at  death,  and  that  it  may  reside  and  be  cradled  in 
states  of  matter  which  are,  as  compared  with  the  mature  body, 
very  simple.  This  is  not  an  argument  to  show  that  the  spirit  of 
man  goes  forth  in  some  part  of  the  dust  of  the  body.  The  point 
is  that  the  known  properties  of  matter  are  so  complex  and  our 
ignorance  of  the  range  of  these  properties  is  so  great  that  the 
facts  of  death  can  not  be  made  a  safe  basis  for  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  survival  of  the  intelligence.  Some  very  able  and  honest 
inquirers  are  now  convinced  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  sur- 
vival of  some  minds  after  death.  It  is  well  to  trust  the  observa- 
tions of  these  honest  men. 

The  assumption  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  intelligence  in  this 
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world  other  than  that  of  man  and  his  lower  kindred  is  now  open 
to  grave  doubt.  Let  us  consider  the  evident  relation  between 
the  natural  order  and  esthetic  motives  of  our  mind.  The  fact 
that  nature  is  beautiful  to  us,  that  its  actions  meet  with  swift 
response  in  our  minds,  is  best  explained— indeed,  is  hardly  ex- 
plainable otherwise  than— by  supposing  its  informing  spirit  is 
akin  to  our  own.  The  infinitesimal  part  of  the  universe  known 
to  us  raises  no  presumption  of  value  for  or  against  the  doctrine 
of  immortality.  In  this  small  universe  of  our  own  knowledge, 
where  almost  anything  may  happen,  we  are  justified  in  suppos- 
ing the  possibilities __ 

quite  open.  The 
facts  connected 
with  the  organic 
approach  to  man 
afford  what  is  per- 
haps the  strong- 
est argument  that 
there  is  an  intelli- 
gent principle  in 
the  control  of  the 
universe. 

Professor  Shaler 
admits  that  the 
foregoing  consid- 
erations regard- 
ing immortality 
can  hardly  be 
classed  as  more 
than  hints  upon 
this  important 
subject.  The  only 
direct  evidence  of 
the  persistence  of 
the  soul  after 
death  is  found  in 
occult  phenome- 
na. That  evi- 
dence must  not  be 
completely  ob- 
scured  and  re- 
garded as  worthless  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  being  drawn 
from  a  very  muddy  pool.  He  thinks  that  we  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  demonstration  that  the  individual  conscience  does  exist 
after  death. 


TORPEDO   BOAT   VIPER   IN    DRY    DOCK,   SHOWING  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE    EIGHT   PKOPELI.EPS. 

Length,  210  feet.    Beam,  21  feet.    Displacement,  380  tons.     Horse  power,  12,300.    Speed,  37.1  knots. 


T 


FUTURE   OF   THE   STEAM-TURBINE. 

HE  interest  of  marine  engineers  is  still  centered  on  the 
x  steam  turbine.  That  this  new  rotary  form  of  engine  has 
already  revolutionized  naval  engineering  in  certain  phases  is 
acknowledged  ;  but  authorities  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  con- 
cede that  its  dominion  will  ever  be  complete.  It  has  driven 
small  craft  faster  than  they  have  ever  been  forced  through  the 
water  before,  but  that  it  will  ever  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
leviathans  of  the  steamer  tribe  is  still  doubtful.  The  Scientific 
American  (November  24),  speaking  of  the  British  destroyer 
/  'iper,  the  latest  wonder  of  her  kind,  says  : 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  remarkable  little  craft 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  illustration  is  attracting  more  at- 
tention just  now  than  any  other  vessel  afloat.  Much  of  this  in- 
terest is  of  a  popular  nature,  and  is  due  to  the  sensational  speeds 
which  she  has  attained.  The  public  appetite  is  always  whetted 
by  the  performance  of  superlative  physical  results,  and  it  seldom 
stops  to  ask  whether  these  results  have  any  permanent  economic 
value  ;  whether  they  will  or  will  not  further  the  world's  material 
interests.  Popularly  considered,  the  Viper  is  unquestionably 
the  sensation  of  the  hour,  for  it  stands  to-day  with  an  accepted 


official  mean  speed  of  36. 5S  knots  and  a  maximum  speed  of  37.1 
knots  an  hour. 

"Of  the  question  of  the  economic  value  of  this  performance, 
there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  division  ot  opinion,  and  we 
must  wait  until  the  full  details  of  the  trials  are  known,  and  until 
the  vessel  has  been  given  a  sufficiently  extended  trial  in  active 
service  to  establish  its  durability  and  all-round  usefulness. 
Even  then  there  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  professional 
men  who  will  doubt  the  utility  of  such  a  boat  and  such  a  speed 
under  any  circumstances.  Personally,  we  are  disposed  to  give 
every  credit  to  Mr.  Parsons  for  suggesting  in  the  Viper  what  are 

the  speed  possibil- 
ities of  the  future 
for  vessels  of 
larger  size  and 
more  pronounced 
utility.  Mr.  Par- 
sons has  recently 
stated  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the 
steam  -  turbine  to 
larger  vessels  has 
been  fully  consid- 
ered, and  he  states 
that,  as  regards  its 
adoption  for  war- 
ships, adequate  ex- 
periments on  large 
steam  -turbines 
have  made  it  evi- 
dent that '  with  tur- 
bine machinery  oc- 
cupying less  space 
than  the  present 
cramped-up  recip- 
rocating engines, 
considerable  re- 
ductions in  coal 
consumption  at  all 
speeds  would  re- 
sult, consumptions 
which  at  some 
speeds  would  be 
quite  unprecedent- 
ed in  war -ships, 
and  analogous  to 
the  consumptions 
attained  in  the  best  mercantile  marine  engine.' 

"Our  illustration  shows  the  methods  adopted  for  utilizing  the 
12,000  horse-power  which  was  developed  in  the  recent  official 
trials  of  the  Viper.  Four  shafts  are  used,  with  two  propellers 
on  each  shaft,  the  after-propeller  having  a  coarser  pitch  than  the 
forward  one.  Each  pair  of  shafts  on  either  side  is  driven  by  a 
compound  condensing  turbine,  the  high-pressure  driving  the 
outer,  and  the  low-pressure  turbine  the  inner  shafting.  Forward 
of  the  low-pressure  turbine,  in  each  case,  and  on  acommon  shaft, 
there  is  placed  a  smaller  high-pressure  turbine,  which  is  used  for 
driving  the  boat  astern  at  a  speed  of  15  knots  an  hour;  this  ar- 
rangement being  adopted  to  overcome  the  defect,  inherent  in  the 

turbine,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  reversed 

"In  the  official  trial  it  was  recorded  that  there  was  a  total  ab- 
sence of  vibration,  even  when  the  vessel  was  being  driven  at  its 
highest  speed,  a  feature  which  is  of  great  value  in  a  war-ship, 
since  it  enables  the  vessel  to  present  a  steady  gun  platform. 
Moreover,  should  the  turbine  be  introduced  into  the  merchant 
service,  the  absence  of  vibration  alone  would,  with  the  majority 
of  people,  render  the  vessel  thus  fitted  extremely  popular;  for  it 
is  certain  that  next  to  the  rolling  and  pitching  motion  of  the  av- 
erage passenger-vessel,  the  feature  which  causes  the  most  dis- 
comfort is  the  extreme  vibration,  which  unfortunately  seems  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  high-speed  steamer." 

In  a  communication  to  the  editor,  published  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  T/ie  Scientific  .American,  Rear-Admiral  Melville  gives 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  steam-turbine  will  never  be 
adopted  as  the  motor  for  large  steamers.     He  sa\ 

"As  regards  the  steam-turbine,  the  question  is.  Has  it  gotten 
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beyond  the  experimental  stage?  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  will  run,  or  that  it  has  rim  to  some  purpose.  But  the 
question  is,  How  well  has  it  run,  how  economically  has  it  run,  or 
will  it  run  ;  and  to  what  extent  may  it  take  the  place  of  the  re- 
ciprocating steam-engine?  The  whole  engineering  world  knows 
how  well  the  turbine,  in  respect  of  the  speed  attained,  has  per- 
formed in  the  Turbinia  and  in  the  I'ipcr;  but  the  question 
arises,  Are  not  these  merely  racing-machines?  What  value  have 
these  vessels  beyond  the  fact  that  they  have  been  propelled  by 
the  turbine  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed?  The  engineering  world 
demands  something  more  in  its  vessels  than  mere  speed.  They 
must  be  useful  for  some  specific  purpose,  and  the  question  may 
we'd  be  asked:  Of  what  value  is  a  vessel  that  has  speed  alone? 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  turbine  has  yet  proved  itself  efficient 
as  a  marine  steam-engine.  It  has  done  nothing  that  the  recipro- 
cating engine  can  not  do,  and  the  reciprocating  engine  for  ma- 
rine purposes  can  do  very  readily  many  things  that  the  turbine 
can  not  do. 

"I  say  this  advisedly,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Germany,  and,  I  believe,  Japan,  have  entered 
into  contracts  for  experimental  torpedo  or  other  fast  craft  pro- 
pelled by  turbines.  For  it  will  require  protratted  service,  and 
certainly  something  more  than  a  fast  trial  trip,  to  prove  the  util- 
ity of  these  craft.  As  regards  its  fitness  for  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, turbine  vessels  should  be  put  in  service,  and  continued  in 
service  as  wage-earners  for  weeks,  months,  and  years,  before  we 
can  express  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  their 
supplanting  vessels  powered  with  the  well-tried  reciprocating 
engine." 

SHIPS    BUILT   IN    SECTIONS. 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  being  made  to  build  ships  in  sections 
on  the  Great  Eakes  for  salt-water  service.  The  consoli- 
dated shipyards  of  the  lakes,  under  the  name  of  "The  American 
Ship-Budding  Company,"  are  preparing  plans  at  their  headquar- 
ters in  Cleveland  for  a  type  of  freight-steamer  that  is  to  be  built 
in  two  parts  at  lake  yards  and  the  parts  joined  together  after 
passing  through  the  Canadian  canals  of  the  St.  Eawrence. 
Says  The  Marine  Review: 

"This  was  done  several  years  ago  with  the  steamers  Mackinaw 
and  Keweenaw^  built  at  West  Bay  City,  Mich.  ;  but  the  Mac- 
kinaw and  Keweenaw  were  small  vessels  compared  with  the 
kind  of  ships  now  under  consideration,  and  parts  of  a  vessel  pass- 
ing down  the  St.  Lawrence  now  would  have  the  advantage  of 
canal  navigation,  as  against  the  hazardous  undertaking  of  shoot- 
ing the  rapids  before  the  canals  were  completed.  The  type  of 
vessel  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  in  two  parts  at  lake 
yards  for  salt  water  is  to  be  of  about  350  feet  length,  43  feet 
beam,  and  27  or  28  feet  depth.  These  dimensions  might  be  in- 
creased, especially  as  to  length,  in  a  vessel  passing  through  the 
canals  in  two  parts,  but  for  the  limit  of  width  in  the  locks.  Of 
course  the  length  of  the  ship  can  not  be  increased  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  width." 

The  secretary  of  the  company  recently  sent  a  communication 
to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  to  ask  whether 
such  a  vessel  could  fly  the  American  flag  and  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges attaching  to  this  right.      He  said': 

"A  vessel  is  built,  say  here  in  Cleveland,  set  up  on  the  stocks 
in  the  usual  way,  the  hull  fully  completed  excepting  for  a  space 
of  say  two  plates  in  or  near  the  center.  These  plates  during  the 
time  that  they  are  on  the  stocks  would  simply  be  bolted.  A 
bulkhead  would  be  constructed  on  either  side  of  these  spaces, 
and  when  the  hull  was  fully  completed  in  other  respects,  these 
plates  would  be  removed,  stored  in  one  end  of  the  ship,  and  the 
hull  launched  in  two  pieces.  The  hull  would  be  sufficiently  com- 
pleted on  the  stocks  to  admit  of  measurement,  altho  probably  the 
deduction  could  not  be  made  until  after  the  two  parts  had  again 
been  put  together  and  the  houses  put  on.  We  would  then  pro- 
pose that  the  part  of  the  hull  containing  the  machinery  would 
tow  the  other  part  through  the  canals  to,  say  Montreal  or  Que- 
bec, where  the  two  sections  would  be  joined  together  and  con- 
tinue to  the  coast." 

The  reply  of  the  Commissioner  was  as  follows  : 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  whether  such   a  vessel   could   be  en- 


rolled as  an  American  bottom  and  hail  from  an  American  port, 
and  whether  she  would  be  liable  to  customs  duties,  this  office  has 
to  state  that  if  such  a  case  should  arise  the  despatch  of  the  ves- 
sel to  the  Atlantic  coast  without  penalties,  or  disabilities  other 
than  those  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  authorized  on  the  receipt  by  this  office  of  proper  evi- 
dence satisfactorily  establishing  the  facts." 


A    LOST   METEOR   SWARM. 

'THE  non-appearance  last  year  of  the  expected  November 
■■■  meteoric  display  provoked  wide  comment  among  scientific 
men,  some  of  which  was  reproduced  in  this  department  of  The 
Literary  Digest.  This  year  the  sky  was  again  anxiously 
scanned  for  the  belated  Leonids,  but  they  did  not  appear.  Expla  - 
nation  and  comment  are  various.  Says  the  New  York  Herald 
CNovember  19)  : 

"During  the  middle  of  last  week  the  earth  passed  through  the 
track  of  the  greatest  meteor-stream  known  to  astronomers — a 
track  which  for  centuries  has  been  occupied  by  swarms  of  Leo- 
nids— but  little  or  no  trace  of  them  has  been  reported.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  inference  possible  except  that  the 
giant  stream  has  been  displaced  from  its  celestial  track.  We 
must  either  adopt  this  conclusion  or  assume  the  wild  absurdity 
that  the  earth  itself  has  been  jostled  out  of  its  orbit. 

"In  accounting  for  the  absence  now  of  the,  monster  meteor- 
stream  from  its  wonted  place  in  the  heavens  it  is  not  quite 
enough  to  say  that  it  has  been  recently  displaced  by  perturba- 
tions it  has  suffered  from  the  attraction  of  Uranus  and  Jupiter. 
For  in  all  its  past  revolutions,  in  an  orbit  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles  long,  the  group  of  Leonids  has  been  subjected 
to  the  same  planetary  perturbations  without  undergoing  dis- 
placement. Astronomical  records  furnish  evidence  that  from 
902  a.d.  until  the  close  of  the  present  century  a  grand  display  of 
these  meteors  regularly  occurred  every  thirty-three  years,  and  as- 
tronomers will  have  to  seek  an  adequate  cause  for  their  non- 
appearance in  any  considerable  number  in  1900.  While  their 
aberration  at  this  late  day  awaits  solution,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  displacement  of  the  Leonids  from  their  normal 
track  explodes  and  shatters  the  old  dictum  of  the  skeptics  that 
'all  things  continue  as  they -were  from  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion. '  " 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  discussing  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pected display,  says : 

"  It  now  appears  improbable  that  the  famous  spectacles  of  1833 
and  1S66  will  ever  be  repeated.  Like  the  Andromedes,  which 
failed  to  be  visible  in  abundance  in  1898,  the  Leonids  are  appar- 
ently too  far  out  of  their  former  course  to  afford  another  notable 
display.  There  remain,  to  be  sure,  the  Perseids,  the  Lyrids, 
and  other  recurring  sprinkles  of  cosmic  dust ;  but  none  of  these- 
ever  approached  in  brilliancy  the  celestial  pyrotechnics  which 
had  the  constellation  of  Leo  for  their  radiant  point,  and  they  are 
steadily  degenerating.  Still,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  en- 
countering an  entirely  new  swarm  which  will  furnish  as  startling 
and  wonderful  an  experience  as  any  hitherto  recorded.  Meteors 
are  believed  to  be  only  the  debris  of  disintegrated  comets,  and 
bodies  of  this  class  that  have  never  been  seen  before  are  being 
discovered  every  year,  making  good  the  losses  from  the  cata- 
log due  to  the  failure  of  veterans  to  reappear.  It  is  as  true  in 
astronomy  as  in  human  affairs  that  history  repeats  itself." 

In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  The  North  American  (Phil- 
adelphia, November  16),  Professor  Doolittle,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  reason  that  we  have  seen  no  'shooting-stars'  the  past 
three  nights  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  orbital  motion  of  the 
comet,  which  the  earth  was  to  pass  through,  has  been  perturbed 
by  the  situation  of  other  planets  or  bodies,  and  the  chances  are 
that  there  will  not  be  another  collision  of  the  earth  with  the  path 
of  this  particular  comet. 

"  If  the  path  of  the  comet  had  been  undisturbed,  it  would  have 
been  here  November  15,  last  year.  When  it  failed  to  appear,  it 
was  thought  that  it  had  been  merely  retarded,  and  that  the  col- 
lision would  lake  place  this  year. 

"Our  observations  of  the  past  three  nights  have  given  no  indi- 
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cation  that  such  will  be  the  case.  If  the  velocity  of  the  comet 
had  changed  so  as  to  be  a  few  days  late,  the  earth  would  have 
moved  away  from  the  course,  and  so  averted  the  collision." 

The  Baltimore  American  is  inclined  to  take  issue  with  the 
astronomers  and  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  cycle  of  thirty- 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Leonids  were  supposed  to 
reappear  regularly.     It  says: 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  process  the  thirty-three- 
year  theory  was  evolved.  The  astronomers'  own  statistics  do 
not  justify  such  a  conclusion.  There  was  a  meteoric  shower  in 
1799,  and  another  in  1S33,  an  interval  of  thirty-four,  and  not  of 
thirty-three,  years.  They  claim  there  was  another  in  1S66,  but 
the  record  does  not  bear  them  out.  A  careful  study  of  the  back 
files,  of  the  newspapers  shows  that  a  shower  was  expected  in 
1S66,  but  it  did  not  come.  In  Washington,  Boston,  and  other 
points  a  number  of  meteors  were  counted  with  the  aid  of  the 
telescope,  but  not  more  than  usually  occur  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  November.  Meteors  which  can  be  seen  only  with  the  tele- 
scope do  not  constitute  a  meteoric  shower  in  the  sense  given  to 
that  term  by  either  the  people  or  astronomers 

"  It  is  just  possible  that  everybody  is  at  sea  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  that  the  showers  have  no  accurate  periodicity 
such  as  can  be  computed  within  a  year.  The  fall  of  the  meteors 
is  dependent  upon  their  proximity  to  the  earth,  and,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  vagrants  in  the  heavens,  this  nearness  to  the  earth 
may  be  to  some  extent  accidental.  The  earth  passes  close  to  a 
part  of  the  swarm  every  November  at  this  time,  and  there  is  al- 
ways a  possibility  of  a  handsome  display  which  will  reward  the 
patience  of  the  observer." 


and  delays  in  the  delivery  of  mails  would  be  exasperatingly  nu- 
merous. Masquerading  on  the  seas  may  be  a  successful  dodge 
of  pirates,  but  as  a  basic  theory  for  naval  construction  it  will 
scarcely  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  old  maxim  that  'every  tub 
should  stand  on  its  own  bottom.'  " 


WAR-SHIPS   IN    DISGUISE. 

A  SINGULAR  suggestion  is  made  in  a  recent  British  naval 
prize  essay  by  Major  C.  Field,  of  the  Royal  Marines.  In 
discussing  the  best  form  of  vessel  for  future  naval  use,  Major 
Field  proposes  a  type  that  shall  be  built  so  as  to  resemble  a 
large  mail  steamer  as  closely  as  possible;  "not  only,"  he  says, 

"in  order  to  give  her  a  better  chance  of  approaching  an  enemy's 
cruisers  without  arousing  suspicion,  but  also  to  create  among 
them  a  feeling  of  caution  when  coming  up  to  a  mail-boat  which 
may,  to  some  extent,  favor  the  latter's  escape.  This  point 
should  be  carried  out  so  that  the  ship  will  stand  a  minute  scru- 
tiny through  the  glass  even  at  a  moderate  distance.  No  military 
tops  are  then  possible,  and  the  funnels  should  preferably  be  two 
only  in  number,  tho three  might  in  some  cases  be  permissible,  as 
a  few  mail-steamers  carry  that  number.  The  armored  shields  of 
the  eight-inch  bow  and  stern-chasers  must  be  concealed  by,  or 
made  to  resemble,  the  ordinary  deck-houses  of  a  mail-boat,  the 
embrasures  for  bow  fire  of  the  two  foremost  guns  on  the  main 
deck  to  be  concealed  by  carefully  fitted  and  easily  lowered  light 
iron  screening.  All  port-lids  should  be  as  inconspicuous  as  pos- 
sible and  the  lines  of  scuttles  continued  over  them  by  dummies 
where  requisite." 

Commenting  on  this  suggestion,  The  Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal (November  10)  says: 

"This  remarkable  suggestion  invites  the  imagination  to  a  wild 
riot  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  navies  of  the  world. 
One  can  already  see  the  various  oceans  sprinkled  with  war-ships 
in  all  sorts  of  disguises.  The  possibilities  involved  in  this  idea 
are  almost  infinite.  For  service  in  Chinese  waters,  ships  could 
be  made  to  masquerade  as  bumboats,  while  if  a  navy  was  de- 
sired to  threaten  New  York,  where  river  and  bay  craft  are  so 
numerous,  cruisers  and  battle-ships  might  be  constructed  to  re- 
semble a  South  Brooklyn  ferryboat  or  a  palatial  Fall  River  Line 
Sound  steamer,  and  the  noisy  tugboats,  which  are  indigenous  to 
all  harbors,  might  be  taken  as  a  general  type  for  men-of-war  des- 
tined to  attack  any  port.  As  steam  yachts  now  make  voyages 
around  the  world,  they  would  afford  an  excellent  model  for  imi- 
tation. With  deadly  cruisers  made  on  their  graceful  lines,  with 
several  seamen  attired  in  airy  dresses,  and  parasols  placed  con- 
spicuously about  the  decks,  a  commander  might  do  all  sorts  of 
audacious  things. 

"We  fear  that  after  it  was  once  learned  that  nations  were  imi- 
tating mail-boats,   every  postal  craft  would  awaken  suspicion 


A    RIVAL   OF   THE   SILKWORM. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion was  a  bed-canopy  woven  of  spider's  silk,  to  be  found 
in  the  Madagascar  Palace,  on  the  square  of  the  Trocadero. 
"This  masterpiece  of  strength,  lightness,  and  elegance,"  says 
the  Magazin  Pittoresque  (September  15),  "comes  from  the 
looms  of  Tananarivo,  and  thousands  of  spiders  of  a  certain 
species,  called  the  halabes,  have  contributed  to  its  production." 
The  writer  continues  as  follows  : 

"This  new  industry,  created  in  our  colonies  .  .  .  has  taken  the 
name  of  araneiculture.  Altho  still  in  its  infancy,  it  has  a 
very  interesting  history  which  has  been  recently  narrated  by 
one  of  its  most  ardent  promoters,  Lieut.  J.  Maroir.,  from  whose 
work  upon  the  subject  the  following  information  is  derived  : 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  tim  ;s  to  uti- 
lize the  thread  of  the  spider,  but  to  Father  Cmbone,  a  French 
missionary  to  Madagascar,  is  due  the  credi':  of  having  first 
brought  these  attempts  to  a  successful  issu:.  .  .  The  spin- 
ning Iialabc,  whose  superiority  over  the  rest  of  his  tribe  was 
soon  recognized  by  Father  Cambone,  is  a  larg  black  insect 
of  very  unattractive  appearance.  These  spiders  are  very  plenti- 
ful in  Imerina,  where  they  live  upon  trees  an  feed  upon  raw 
flesh.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  found  in  the  environs  >  J  Ta- 
nanarivo, where  they  multiply  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  hist 
experiments  of  Father  Cambone  were  made  in  the  simples':  man- 
ner. The  spiders  were  imprisoned  in  match-boxes,  and  by 
slightly  compressing  the  abdomen  he  managed  t<.  extract  and 
wind  upon  a  little  reel  turned  by  hand  -  thread  that  sometimes 
attained  a  length  of  500  yards.  He  was  soon  able  to  rea;h  two 
conclusions  :  that  the  spiders  gave  out  the  longest  threads  soon 
after  laying  their  eggs,  and  that  in  a  month  they  can  undergo 
two  or  three  windings  without  inconvenience  producing  about 
2,000  yards  of  thread.  These  experiments  were  continued  by  M. 
Jolly,  director  of  the  professional  school  at  Tananarivo.  but  it  is 
to  the  ingenuity  of  M.  Nogue,  one  of  the  sub-directors,  that  we 
owe  the  apparatus  which  permits  the  thread  to  be  wound  me- 
chanically, and  to  be  twisted  and  doubled  in  the  quickest  and 
most  practical  manner.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  curious  lit- 
tle machine  not  easy  to  describe,  in  which  the  spiders  are  impris- 
oned by  the  throat  while  undergoing  the  operation.  Young  Ma- 
lagasy girls  go  daily  to  a  park  near  the  school  to  gather  three  or 
four  hundred  spiders,  which  they  carry  in  osier  baskets  with 
wooden  covers,  to  be  divested  of  their  webs.  M.  Nogue  has  at 
present  a  supply  of  220,000  yards  of  thread.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  the  workshops  of  Tanararivo  is  40,000  yards  a  month. 
Generally,  after  having  submitted  to  the  reeling  operation,  the 
spiders  are  put  back  in  the  park  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Each  one 
of  them,  before  it  is  exhausted,  spins  six  or  eight  times  what  an 
ordinary  silkworm  can  give,  and  at  every  operation  furnishes  a 
thread  about  350  yards  in  length.  Altho  the  silk  of  the  halabi 
is  fifty-two  times  finer  than  that  of  the  bombyx,  its  strength  is 
much  superior.  Its  color  when  first  spun  is  a  beautiful  gold,  and 
it  requires  no  carding  or  preparation  of  any  sort  before  being 
woven.  Will  this  be  the  silk  of  the  future?  " — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digi 


"It  will  be  remembered,"  says  The  Scientific  American,  "that  some 
months  ago  an  enthusiastic  French  engineer,  M.  Berlier,  conceived  the  idea 
of  constructing  a  submarine  tunnel  beneath  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  thus 
bringing  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Morocco  into  railway  communication. 
The  tunnel  was  to  somewhat  resemble  that  which  was  projected  many 
years  ago  in  England,  by  which  Dover  and  Calais  were  to  be  connected.  M. 
Berlier's  project,  like  that  of  the  English  engineers,  did  not  receive  that  en- 
thusiastic recognition  from  the  French  Government  which  he  expected,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  Now,  however,  he  is  reviving  the  scheme,  and  is 
determined  that  since  he  can  not  secure  state  assistance  to  carry  through 
the  project  he  will  achieve  his  ends  by  private  enterprise.  He  contends 
that  Morocco  only  wants  developing  by  means  of  a  thorough  and  efficient 
railway  system  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  but 
tr»"t  it  should  be  developed  under  French  auspices.  He  has  despatched 
some  of  his  own  representatives  to  Fez,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco." 
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CORRUPTING    EFFECTS   OF   MODERN 

AMUSEMENTS. 

IS  civilized  society  rapidly  sinking  into  a  moral  decadence 
similar  to  that  which  characterized  ancient  Rome  when  her 
populace  clamored  for  "bread  and  spectacles"?  Some  distin- 
guished men  have  recently  lifted  earnest  voices  in  protest  against 
certain  tendencies  in  contemporaneous  politics  and  industry, 
which  they  regard  as  symptomatic  of  decadence.  Now  it  is 
asserted  that  the  operatic  and  dramatic  stage  is  also  at  once  a 
and  a  source  of  demoralization  and  of  the  loss  of  religious 
and  ethical  ideals.  When  Count  Tolstoy  made  a  sweeping  attack 
upon  the  modern  theater  it  was  attributed  to  his  asceticism  and 
general  antipathy  toward  our  present  civilization.  But  another 
eminent  Russian  author  and  publicist,  who  is  not  at  all  extreme 
in  his  views,  has  written  a  striking  article  for  the  Novoye 
Vremya,  in  which  he  warns  society  against  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  the  most' popular  amusements  of  the  time  as  well  as 
against  the  growing  demand  of  all  classes  of  society  for  frivolous 
and  vulgar  entertainments.  Religion,  family,  life,  duty, and  pa- 
tient industry  are  all  being  undermined,  he  asserts,  and  the 
essential  virtues  are  being  weakened. 

The  writer  of  this  striking  article,  Eugene  Markov,  demands  a 
return  to  simplicity  and  sobriety.  He  is  alarmed  at  the  growing 
fierceness  of  the  demand  for  pastimes  and  pleasures,  supplied 
by  cynical  operettas,  farces,  low  comedies,  musical  concoctions, 
etc.  After  dwelling  on  the  kind  of  amusements  now  provided, 
he  writes  : 

"  Man  is  not  created  for  pleasure  alone,  but  first  of  all  for  the 
stern  duties  of  his  civic  and  domestic  relations.  Everything 
which  impairs  the  by  no  means  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  which 
surrounds  with  a  false  poetic  halo  and  masks  with  pseudo-innocent 
carelessness  the  soulless  egoism  of  man,  must  be  recognized  as 
among  the  most  deleterious  factors  of  modern  social  education. 
One  fears  for  the  future  of  mankind.  The  most  ominous  sign  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  cook,  servant-girl,  and  lackey  want  the  same 
pleasures  which  not  long  ago  were  the  monopoly  of  the  rich  alone, 
but  the  fact  that  all,  all  without  exception,  rich  and  idle  as  well 
as  poor  and  industrious,  seek  and  demand  daily  amusements, 
gaiety,  excitement,  and  keen  impressions — demand  it  all  as 
something  without  which  life  is  impossible,  which  may  not  be 
denied  them.  Recreation,  pleasure,  man  always  wanted  ;  but 
even  the  most  fortunate  looked  upon  it  as  something  unusual, 
rare,  with  which  the  ordinary  life  might  be  refreshed.  To-day 
pleasure  is  a  constant  need  ;  it  has  become  a  habit  and  second 
nature,  while  for  the  man  of  toil  this  taste  is  a  fruitful  cause  of 
moral  degeneracy  and  of  the  loss  of  all  the  qualities  which  make 
us  strong  and  human." 

The  writer  quotes  the  Bible  as  well  as  such  modern  thinkers, 
as  Proudhon  and  Renan  to  prove  that  the  cult  of  riches  and 
luxury  is  ruinous  to  character.  The  exalting  of  poverty,  he  says 
with  Renan,  was  the  crowning  glory  of  Christ's  teaching.  The 
man  whose  wants  are  modest  can  not  be  easily  corrupted  ;  he 
remains  independent  and  upright.  Poverty  is  a  condition  of 
morality,  and  its  nobility  and  beauty  should  be  constantly  in- 
culcated. The  reign  of  materialism  drives  men  into  ennui  and 
despair.      M.  Markov  continues  : 

"The  populace  which  is  being  taught  religion,  morals,  politics, 
and  art  in  music-halls  and  operettas,  which  accepts  with  charac- 
teristic naivete  coarse  and  indecent  jests  upon  all  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  life,  which  is  indulged  in  its  lowest  sensual 
appetites  by  the  purveyors  of  entertainment,  will  not  carry  away 
from  this  university  anything  fruitful  and  uplifting.  It  will 
carry  away  nothing  but  distrust  in  everything  good,  contempt 
for  everything  high,  and  a  developed  desire  for  low  pleasures. 
What  are  they  being  taught?  This:  Everything  is  deception, 
pretense.  The  clever  imposes  upon  the  simple-minded  man  ; 
the  stronger  burdens  the  weaker.  Believe  nothing;  use  every- 
thing and  take  advantage  of  everybody   without    shame  or  re- 


straint; enjoy  yourself  and  laugh  at  the  f  ols  who  do  not  seize 
that  which  is  at  the  command  of  the  bold  and  sophisticated." 

Thus,  concludes  Markov,  both  the  amount  of  amusement,  and 
the  quality  of  it  now  demanded  and  provided,  tend  to  destroy 
character  and  duty.  Fathers  and  mothers  take  boys  and  girls 
to  the  cheap,  cynical  farces,  comedies  and  operettas,  forgetting 
or  not  caring  that  such  spectacles  poison  their  minds  and  hearts 
and  make  a  mockery  of  the  teaching  in  school  and  church.  The 
remedy  is  in  simple  lives,  in  counteracting  the  cult  of  pleasure, 
and  in  frowning  upon  the  popular  amusements  of  the  time. 
"Without  a  moral  family  there  can  be  no  moral  society,"  while 
present  amusements  foster  contempt  for  every  family  virtue. 
To  serious  drama  no  rational  man  can  object ;  but  serious  drama 
is  almost  disappearing.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 

DlGES I  . 

NEW   SPIRITUAL   LIFE   IN   THE   GREEK 
CHURCH. 

rHE  Holy  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  sometimes  called  the 
*-  Greek  Church,  has  for  so  long  been  looked  upon  by  some 
Western  Christians  as  an  almost  petrified  formalism  that  much 
interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  report  of  a  new  evangelical 
movement  within  the  church,  promising  a  wide  extension  of 
spiritual  activity.  In  fact,  beginning  in  Smyrna,  the  intellec- 
tual center  of  Asia  Minor,  a  revival  of  spiritual  life  is  spreading 
through  large  sections  of  this  historic  body.  A  long  account  of 
this  agitation  is  found  in  the  Greek  Church  paper,  Constantino- 
fiolis,  published  in  the  Turkish  capital,  from  which  are  taken 
the  following  details : 

The  friends  of  the  word  of  God  everywhere  will  rejoice  to 
hear  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  new  spiritual  brother- 
hood "Eusebeia  "  [Piety],  which,  starting  out  from  Smyrna,  is 
gradually  spreading  a  more  evangelical  and  vital  type  of  Chris- 
tianity through  the  Orthodox  Church.  This  brotherhood  was 
organized  in  1893  by  a  number  of  laymen  belonging  to  the 
working  classes,  and  some  smaller  merchants.  The  little  band 
has  increased  wonderfully,  and  the  brotherhood  now  numbers 
seven  hundred  members,  among  them  not  a  few  men  of  promi- 
nence. Among  these  are  the  Bishop  of  Chariopolis  and  the  ven- 
erable Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  income  of  the  society  last 
year  was  78,000  piasters  ($3,120),  which  was  used  to  pay  its 
mission  workers  and  for  similar  purposes.  At  present,  the 
Smyrna  branch  has  three  regular  ministers  engaged,  whose  ac- 
tivity extends  throughout  the  diocese.  These  men  preach  the 
word,  especially  in  those  neglected  circles  that  are  not  reached 
by  the  regular  churchmen.  Their  manner  of  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  is  simplicity  itself  united  with  apostolic  zeal.  They  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  expounding  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  preach  not  only  in  the  churches,  but  also  in  the 
Sunday-schools,  and  especially  in  the  so-called  catechism  or 
church-schools  established  for  the  instruction  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  most  successful  work  is  done  in  these  schools,  which 
were  opened  some  time  ago  by  the  authorities  with  fear  and 
trembling,  as  it  was  thought  that  lack  of  interest  in  the  word  of 
God  among  the  people  in  general  would  soon  compel  their  closing. 
But  the  very  opposite  result  took  place,  and  now  old  men  and 
voting,  women  and  maidens,  parents  and  children,  flock  to  these 
instructions  of  the  brotherhood.  These  schools  meet  a  decided 
want,  as  the  people  in  general  do  not  understand  and  appreciate 
the  formal  sermons  in  the  churches,  but  with  interest  and  zeal 
follow  the  simple  expositions  of  the  brothers. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  head  of  the  "  Eusebeia  "  has 
been  George  Vaphiades,  a  zealous  layman,  and  the  honorary 
presidency  has  been  held  by  the  venerable  Metropolitan  of 
Smyrna.  The  clergy  has  not  however,  been  uniformly  friendly 
to  this  work  of  the  aity  brotherhood.  The  movement  has  rap- 
idly spread  to  Constantinople  and  other  centers.  In  the  Turkish 
capital,  several  other  high  ecclesiastics  allied  themselves  with 
the  movement.  The  Bishop  of  Pera  is  among  the  supporters  of  the 
movement,  and  his  program  is  "to  send  out  a  host  of  catechists 
and  preachers,  wdio,  in  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  are  to  go 
through  the  length  and  breadth  f  the  whole  diocese,  to  strengthen 
the   people   in  the  faith  of  the  Fathers."     This  enthusiastic  sup- 
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port,  however,  has  called  down  upon  the  bishop  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  superior,  the  Phanar,  who  has  published  an  edict  lim- 
iting the  sphere  of  activity  for  this  religious  revival. 

The  accounts  of  this  revival  find  confirmation  in  a  new  work 
published  by  Professor  Gelzer,  of  Jena,  who  says  that  it  is  a 
false  notion  that  the  Greek  Church  is  without  inner  religious 
life.  In  former  years  there  may  have  been  some  reason  for  this 
old  charge,  but  that  time  has  passed  away  for  large  portions  of 
the  church,  and  there  is  now,  he  says,  a  strong  thirst  for  the  liv- 
ing- word  of  God,  to  an  extent  that  can  not  be  paralleled  in  Italy 
or  in  Spain.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   DEFENSE  OF   CALVINISM. 

THE  predestinarism  system  enunciated  in  Christian  phraseol- 
ogy by  John  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  Confession,  but 
well  known  in  Christian  theology  since  the  time  of  Augustine  of 
Hippo  and  a  familiar  phase  of  almost  every  world-religion,  has 
of  late,  at  least  in  its  most  radical  aspects,  been  compelled  to 
take  the  defensive,  and  just  at  present  the  popular  judgment  ap- 
pears to  be  strongly  against  it.  Yet  champions  are  not  lacking 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  contend  that  Calvinism  is  the 
truest  statement  of  divine  truth  that  can  be  made  Such  a  cham- 
pion is  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  R.  Beattie,  one  of  the  leading  men  among 
the  young  theologians  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 
Calvinism,  he  says,  is  by  no  means  dead  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  even 
dying  out.  It  is  still  the  faith  of  at  least  30,000,000  Protestants 
of  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  churches  and  of  the  other 
modified  Calvinistic  bodies.  Dr.  Beattie  thus  defines  Calvinism 
(in  The  Christian  Ooserz/er,  Presb. ,  October  10)  : 

"This  great  historic  system  exalts  God  and  honors  His  word. 
It  bows  before  His  throne  in  heaven,  and  listens  to  His  voice 
speaking  in  Holy  Scripture.  Its  constructive  principle  is  the 
triune  God,  its  materials  are  found  in  the  word  of  God,  and  its 
aim  and  end  are  the  glory  of  God.  As  a  type  of  theological  doc- 
trine, this  system,  in  its  broad  outlines,  construes  the  course  of 
nature  about  us,  the  current  of  events  in  human  history,  and  the 
whole  plan  and  process  of  redemption  from  the  lofty  vantage- 
ground  of  the  eternal  throne  of  a  holy,  wise,  almighty,  and  gra- 
cious God.  From  Him,  for  Him,  and  to  Him  are  all  things.  .  .  . 
He  does  according  to  His  own  will,  alike  among  the  armies  of 
heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  None  can  stay  His 
hand  from  working  nor  say  unto  Him:  What  doest  thou?  He 
purposes,  and  lie  brings  it  to  pass.  He  foreknows  all  things  and 
foreordains  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 

"Concerning  man,  Calvinism  holds  that  he  is  apostate  from 
God  and  depraved  in  heart.  He  is  an  alien  from  God  by  wicked 
works,  and  his  nature  is  so  perverted  that  he  is  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  in  sins.  On  this  account  he  is  guilty  before  God,  and 
spiritually  unable  to  save  himself.  He  can  neither  make  recon- 
ciliation of  himself  to  God,  nor  can  he  pardon  his  own  sin.  He 
is  without  power  to  renew  his  own  evil  heart,  so  that  he  may  be- 
lieve and  obey  the  Gospel.  He  needs  redemption  unto  reconcili- 
ation, and  regeneration  into  newness  of  life. 

"Touching  man's  recovery  from  this  guilty  and  helpless  es- 
tate, Calvinism  teaches  that  it  is  due  solely  to  divine  grace  ac- 
cording to  God's  eternal  purpose.  By  this  gracious  and  loving 
purpose  a  people  are  chosen  in  Christ,  and  are  given  unto  Him 
as  His  seed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  They  are  thus 
chosen,  not  because  of  any  good  in  them,  but  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  God.  They  are  given  to  Christ,  not  because 
they  are  holy,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  holy,  and 
become  meet  for  everlasting  life." 

Calvinism,  says  Dr.  Beattie,  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  main 
trend  of  modern  thought,  which  is  away  from  dualism  and  to- 
ward theistic  monism  and  the  acceptance  of  the  immanence  of 
God.     He  says : 

"This  aspect  of  modern  thought  also  finds  its  counterpart  in 
generic  Calvinism.  God  is  in  all  things,  and  over  all  things. 
His  purpose  and  His  power  are  constantly  expressed  in  the 
processes  and  progress  of  the  universe.  Thus  Calvinism  avoids 
the   abyss   of   pantheism,  and    also   escapes   the   mechanism  of 


deism.  It  puts  God  into  such  relations  with  His  creatures  that 
He  may  fittingly  execute  his  decrees  in  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence.  And  there  is  no  event  in  the  universe  wherein 
God's  presence  and  potency,  directly  or  indirectly  exercised,  are 
not  to  be  found.  This  is  Calvinism,  where  God  is  in  all,  through 
all.  and  over  all.  Here,  again,  the  kinship  between  Calvinism 
and  modern  thought  is  evident. 

"The  term  finality  is  one  much  used  by  modern  thought,  altho 
what  it  means  is  not  entirely  new.  It  denotes  end,  or  purpose, 
or  goal  ;  and  modern  thought,  in  its  better  aspects  in  philos- 
ophy, is  more  and  more  bringing  out  the  view  that  the  universe 
exists  for  a  purpose  ;  the  cosmos  has  some  end.  It  is  ever  more 
clearly  seen  that  the  universe  is  not  a  chaos  of  separate  things, 
but  a  cosmos  of  related  things.  It  is  consequently  rational  at 
root,  and  intelligible,  and  consequently  capable  of  being  con- 
strued by  intelligence.  The  universe  is  moving  on  toward  some 
definite  goal.  Even  Spencer,  with  his  idea  of  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  the  universe,  is  an  unwilling  witness  to  this  con- 
clusion ;  and  philosophic  evolution,  even  if  proved  true,  will  but 
further  confirm  the  view  that  the  universe  is  moving  on  toward 
some  distant  and  lofty  goal.  As  in  human  history  there  is  the 
rational  as  well  as  the  natural,  so  in  the  cosmos  there  is  the  ra- 
tional also.  There  is  plan  and  purpose,  and  movement  toward 
their  realization.  There  is  something  other  than  the  cosmos,  and 
above  it,  which  regulates  its  onward  progress  toward  its  end. 
This  is  finality  as  seen  in  the  universe.  With  no  type  of  the- 
ology does  this  so  well  agree  as  with  the  Calvinistic.  God's 
eternal  purpose  is  the  final  end  of  the  whole  cosmos,  and  His 
plan  determines  the  history  of  the  entire  universe.  Thus  this 
profound  feature  of  modern  thought  is  in  full  accord  with  Calvin- 
ism in  its  essential  principles. 

"  We  may  safely  conclude  that,  in  the  realm  of  philosophy, 
Calvinism  is  not  out  of  date,  but  quite  up  to  the  times.  The 
facts  of  unity,  of  immanence,  and  of  finality  are  all  profound 
aspects  of  modern  thought,  with  which  Calvinism  has  full  sym- 
pathy, and  for  which  it  may  have  a  ready  welcome." 


DENOMINATIONAL   DIVISIONS  AS    SEEN    BY    A 

LAYMAN. 

A  RECENT  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke  in 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  concerning  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  American  churches  to-day  has  attracted  much  no- 
tice. Mr.  Cooke  has  spent  many  weeks  in  a  careful  canvass  of 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs.  These 
churches  were  large  and  small,  and  were  visited  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  His  observations,  altho  complimentary  to  the  churches 
in  many  respects,  led  him  to  conclude  that  church  attendance 
has  declined  during  the  past  few  years,  and  that  in  particular 
the  Sunday-school  is  for  the  most  part  not  what  it  should  be. 
His  conclusions  as  to  some  general  characteristics  of  the  churches 
are  thus  summed  up  (in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  No- 
vember 17)  under  the  title  of  "Sect  Psychology  "  : 

"In  my  peregrinations  amongst  the  churches  I  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  notice  that  theology  is  now  very  little  presented 
in  the  pulpit,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  the  sect 
from  the  preaching.  Even  the  Orthodox  and  the  Unitarian  do 
not  discover  themselves  at  once,  and  it  is  the  phraseology  rather 
than  the  theology  which  betrays  them.  What  are  regarded  as 
the  peculiarities  of  sects  do  not  always  adhere  to  them,  and  they 
even  exchange  places  with  each  other  in  these  respects.  In  two 
adjoining  towns  the  Methodist  churches  are  greatly  unlike  each 
other.  In  one  the  congregation  consists  of  working-people  of  the 
usual  type,  and  the  preaching  is  fitted  to  their  needs.  In  the 
other  many  of  the  most  cultivated  and  leading  persons  of  the 
town  are  found,  and  the  preaching  is  thoughtful  if  not  intellectual. 
The  old  distinctions  in  church  life  of  Calvinist  and  Arminian. 
Orthodox  and  Unitarian,  Evangelical  and  Liberal,  have  largely 
lost  their  meaning.  They  no  longer  serve  as  positive  definitions 
of  the  religious  attitude  of  the  churches.  In  a  word,  the  distinc- 
tions between  churches  have  largely  ceased  to  be  theological,  and 
they  have  become  psychological." 

It  is  thus  the  inward  demand  for  intellectual  sympathy  and 
spiritual  fellowship,  he  says,  which  now  largely  draws  together 
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religious  congregations;  aud  this  selective  process  is  of  course 
more  plainly  marked  in  the  newer  and  more  advanced  denomina- 
tions. Mr.  Cooke's  impressions  of  one  of  these  new  beliefs — 
Christian  Science,  and  its  effects  upon  the  various  denominations 
— are  interesting.     He  says  : 

"In  most  of  our  communities  will  be  found  persons  who  are 
abandoning  the  older  churches  for  that  of  Christian  Science.  Is 
it  a  new  creed  that  is  here  at  work  or  a  positively  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  great  problems  of  life?  This  appears  not  to  be  the 
case,  but  rather  that  here  is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  psychological  need  that  is  not  met  in  the  other 
churches.  It  is  a  particular  type  of  persons  who  seek  the  new 
churches,  as  any  one  may  discover  who  will  take  the  time  to 
study  the  converts  to  the  new  faith.  The  call  that  Christian 
Science  utters  is  to  the  emotional ;  but  not  all  of  strong  emotions 
will  heed  its  message.  It  is  to  those  who  are  most  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  personal  suggestion,  but  not  all  of  these  will 
become  converts.  To  these  tendencies  must  be  added  an  open- 
ness of  mind  to  the  supernatural,  for  Christian  Science  is  a  call 
to  those  who  in  an  intellectual  and  scientific  age  believe  in 
miracles  as  now  everywhere  happening,  and  who  are  supremely 
idealists  in  the  structure  of  their  minds.  The  churches  either 
believe  in  past  miracles  only  or  have  discarded  them  wholly  ; 
but  there  are  those  in  every  community  who  naturally  believe 
that  the  mind  is  powerful  to  control  matter  and  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. Science  can  not  in  a  generation  obliterate  from  man's 
nature  that  love  of  the  supernatural  that  has  been  bred  into  hu- 
man nature  through  thousands  of  years.  Therefore  Christian 
Science  calls  together  those  from  all  churches  to  whom  the 
supernatural  is  real,  who  from  native  instinct  believe  that  the 
mind  can  do  whatever  it  wishes  that  is  in  obedience  to  its  own 
laws. 

"What  is  of  most  interest  in  this  new  religious  movement  is 
not  its  creed  or  its  special  forms  of  worship,  but  the  astonishing 
manner  in  which  it  has  selected  its  own  from  all  churches  and 
from  all  phases  of  non-belief.  Some  individual  churches  have 
lost  more  than  others  to  help  in  the  formation  of  this  new  sect, 
and  some  denominations  have  suffered  much  more  largely  than 
others.  It  has  afforded  a  thoroughgoing  process  of  selection, 
and  one  that  amply  illustrates  how  psychological  tendencies  are 
now  far  more  powerful  than  theological." 

In  continuation  of  this  thought  regarding  the  influence  of  psy- 
chological tendencies,  Mr.  Cooke  continues  : 

"Sectarian  lines  do  not  now  mark  intellectual  distinctions  or 
even  spiritual  sympathies.  The  church  to  which  a  man  belongs 
does  not  show  where  you  will  find  the  man  when  you  come  to 
sound  his  own  inward  convictions.  The  Catholic  may  be  more 
liberal  than  the  Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  more  under  au- 
thority than  the  Catholic.  The  Unitarian  may  be  more  devout 
than  the  Orthodox,  and  the  Orthodox  more  open-minded  than 
the  Unitarian.  It  can  not  be  otherwise  in  a  time  like  this,  when 
religious  truths  are  undergoing  a  most  searching  analysis,  and 
all  assertions  of  faith  are  being  called  in  question.  No  sect  can 
now  keep  its  youth  wholly  within  its  own  enclosure  so  that  none 
but  its  own  teachings  and  examples  shall  reach  them.  More 
powerful  than  heredity  is  environment,  and  the  environment  of 
every  youth  is  now  much  wider  than  his  own  church.  He  hears 
from  the  platform  and  in  conversation,  he  reads  in  newspaper 
and  hook,  he  sees  in  the  conduct  of  the  best  men  and  women, 
that  which  contradicts  his  own  church  and  creed.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  American  life  is  permeated  with  the  ozone  of  in- 
dividualism and  independence  ;  and  no  church  can  shut  its  doors 
so  closely  as  to  keep  within  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
secure  affiliations  more  natural  to  them." 

Thus  we  find,  he  says,  that  the  theological  differences  which 
once  divided  the  Christian  sects  have  already  largely  departed. 
Even  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  the  difference, 
he  asserts,  is  mainly  not  in  doctrine  but  in  their  attitude  toward 
authority : 

"These  two  are  divided  as  socialists  and  individualists  are 
divided,  as  to  whether  the  social  organism  or  the  individual  man 
is  to  be  the  source  of  authority.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  Catholic  and  Protestant  preaching;  but  the 
Catholic  denies  and  the  Protestant  affirms  the  right  of  private 


judgment  in  matters  religious.  In  part  this  distinction  is  racial, 
and  in  part  it  is  owing  to  the  Catholic  Church  keeping  to  the 
older  type  of  social  organization  as  the  model  for  its  churchly 
authority.  Here,  again,  the  two  churches  differ  psychologically, 
not  theologically.  Two  racial  and  social  types  are  expressed  in 
the  older  and  the  newer  churches  ;  and  the  distinctions  between 
them  are  found  in  the  men  who  belong  to  them  rather  than  in 
their  intellectual  affirmations.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
differences  between  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  Epis- 
copalians and  Methodists,  Quakers  and  Baptists.  It  is  the  type 
of  man  who  believes,  and  not  what  is  believed,  that  counts.  It 
is  the  same  creed  under  many  forms,  readjusted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  men  of  many  minds.  When  the  man  changes  the 
creed  changes  with  him." 


A   DEFINITION   OF   AGNOSTICISM. 

MR.  GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE,  the  founder  of  Eng- 
lish "Secularism  "  and  for  over  sixty  years  one  of  the 
leading  Free-Thought  agitators  in  Great  Britain,  defines  Agnos- 
ticism in  a  recent  article  as  "discernment  as  to  the  extent  of 
personal  knowledge,  and  veracity  in  stating  it  wdien  discerned." 
"The  Theist,"  he  states  in  illustration,  in  referring  to  the  Deity, 
"declares  without  misgiving  that  there  is  such  an  existence  ;  the 
Atheist,  without  misgiving,  declares  there  is  no  such  existence  ; 
the  Agnostic,  more  modest  in  pretension,  simply  says  that,  hav- 
ing no  information  on  the  subject,  he  does  not  know."  Mr. 
Holyoake,  writing  in  The  Free  Thought  Magazine  (Chicago, 
November)  thus  further  defines  the  position  of  the  Agnostic  : 

"He  does  not  say  that  others  may  not  have  knowledge  that 
there  is,  or  knowledge  that  there  is  not,  such  a  Primal  Entity  ; 
he  merely  says  that  he  is  without  that  information.  Nor  does  he 
find  from  what  Theists  and  Atheists  say  that  their  knowledge 
goes  beyond  conjecture.  For  their  belief,  or  disbelief,  they  may 
have  the  confidence  of  inference.  But  inference  is  not  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  is  proof  and  understanding.  The  Agnostic 
neither  believes  nor  disbelieves  in  a  Supreme  Existence,  from 
lack  of  satisfying  evidence  to  warrant  affirmation  or  denial.  He 
is  neutral,  not  because  he  wishes  not  to  believe  or  desires  to 
deny,  but  because  language  should  be  measured  by  proof  and 
conviction.  .  .  .  There  is  a  general  impression  among  the  unin- 
formed and  unthinking  that  the  term  'Agnostic  '  is  a  mask,  and 
that  behind  it  lurks  Atheism,  afraid  to  show  its  face.  Such  per- 
sons are  not  aware  that  Theism  and  Atheism  have  no  logical 
existence,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  conceal.  Agnosticism  is 
judgment  suspended,  from  lack  of  capacity  to  solve  the  mighty 
problem  of  the  cause  of  eternity.  The  Theist  and  the  Atheist 
have  no  doubt  that  they  know  the  solution.  But  dogmatism  is 
not  demonstration.  To  the  extreme,  all  moderation  seems  fraud- 
ulent, and  they  distrust,  not  only  the  judgment,  but  the  hon- 
esty, of  all  who  do  not  go  as  far  as  themselves. 

"When  the  first  French  Revolution  made  a  Society  of  Theo- 
philanthropists  possible,  a  new  and  humane  religion  arose. 
Thomas  Paine  was  one  of  its  adherents.  The  reader  would  ex- 
pect that  freedom  from  imputation  would  be  found  amid  the  pro- 
fessors of  philanthropy  ;  yet  they  imitated  the  contemptuousness, 
for  all  who  did  not  accept  their  theophilosophy,  from  which  they 
themselves  had  suffered  from  their  priestly  predecessors.  They 
declared  in  their  manifesto  of  faitli  that  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  which  they  professed  '  no  one  can  deny,  unless  he  be 
insane  or  corrupt.'  Sixty  years  later  W.  J.  Fox,  the  greatest 
preacher  of  his  day  among  Unitarians,  declared,  in  his  work  on 
'  Religious  Ideas, '  that  Atheism  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  some 
disease  of  the  mind  or  some  deficiency  of  intellect.  He  was  far 
from  subjecting  such  unfortunates  to  any  punishment  or  politi- 
cal disqualification  ;  in  fact,  he  defended  their  right  to  their 
opinions,  but  bespoke  for  them  tenderness  of  treatment  on  ac- 
count of  their  defect  of  understanding.  This  serves  to  show  how 
difficult  it  is  for  persons  strongly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  their 
own  views  to  understand  the  veracity  and  competency  of  those 
who  dissent  from  them.  The  Agnostic  is  free  from  this  opinion- 
ative  superciliousness.  He  knows  that  Theists  and  Atheists  must 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  fact  or  inference  before  them  to  an- 
swer their  requirements.  The  vehemence  of  their  adhesions 
sufficiently   shows   that    the   Agnostic  neither  decries   nor  dis- 
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parages  them,  but  frankly  says  he  is  not  of  their  way  of  think- 
ing. Their  evidence  is  not  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  would  lie 
if  he  pretended  it  was.  By  the  simple  word  'Agnostic'  he  indi- 
cates that  his  scruples  are  those  of  truth." 

In  his  youthful  days,  when,  he  says,  he  "knew  little  about 
Atheism,"  but  contended  for  the  right  of  Atheism  or  any  other 
belief  to  free  expression,  Mr.  Holyoake  and  four  of  his  colleagues 
were  thrown  into  an  English  prison  for  upholding  this  right  in  a 
public  announcement.     He  says  : 

"Because  I  defended  the  right  it  was  concluded  that  I  was  of 
that  opinion.  If  I  defend  the  right  to  sell  venison,  it  does  not 
follow  that  I  care  to  eat  it ;  but  others  may  like  it,  and  I  am  for 
those  having  it  who  prefer  it.  But  in  those  days  no  one  believed 
in  such  distinctions,  just  as  many  now  see  no  distinction  between 
Agnosticism  and  Atheism.  It  is  the  wide  distinction  between 
knowing  and  not  knowing. 

"The  term  'Agnostic'  has  changed  the  character  of  theology 
among  all  educated  thinkers.  Like  Newton's  law  of  gravita- 
tion, or  Darwin's  theory  of  development,  the  Agnostic  question, 
'Are  you  sure?'  comes  into  every  mind.  It  begets  tolerance 
when  the  difficulty  of  certitude  is  met.  If  men  were  to  limit 
their  words  to  what  they  know,  three  fourths  of  all  the  literature 
of  theology  would  have  to  be  struck  out.  Thousands  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  would  disappear  as  by  magic  if  touched  by  the 
Agnostic  wand  of  sureness. 

"Agnosticism  means  scrupulousness  and  truth." 


GAINS    AND    LOSSES    OF    PROTESTANTISM     IN 
THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

THE  old  yet  ever  new  problem  as  to  the  comparative  ups 
and  downs  of  the  great  Christian  churches  of  the  world 
received  recently  a  new  and  thorough  ventilation  from  an  au- 
thority in  this  department,  the  well-known  Professor  Dr.  Sell,  of 
the  University  of  Bonn.  His  address  entitled  "Verlust  und 
Gewinn  des  Protestantismus  von  die  Jahrhundertwende,"  deliv- 
ered at  the  convention  of  the  Evangelical  Bund  of  Germany,  the 
most  powerful  Protestant  organization  in  the  land  of  Luther,  ap- 
pears in  the  reports  of  that  body.  The  statements  and  views  of 
this  characteristic  study,  which  is  attracting  wide  attention,  are 
in  substance  as  follows  : 

The  essence  and  development  of  Protestantism  are  intimately 
linked  together  with  the  names  of  its  three  most  prominent  rep- 
resentatives, Luther,  Crpmwell,  and  Kant.  These  three  repre- 
sent a  free  faith,  the  free  state,  and  free  science.  Protestanti-m 
is  essentially  a  system  of  free  activities,  a  constitutional  equi- 
poise of  the  religious,  political,  and  intellectual  powers  of  man- 
kind for  the  better  attainment  of  the  goal  of  true  humanity, 
namely,  the  full  development  of  the  human  nature  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  history  of  Protestantism  in  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  record  of  progress  of  these  free  activities  in  the  whole 
world.  All  scientific,  historical,  industrial,  and  social  progress 
signifies  a  gain  for  Protestantism.  Every  recognition  of  the  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  of  the  independence  of  political  rights  from 
the  control  of  religion,  all  progress  of  humanity,  all  intensifica- 
tion of  the  feeling  of  solidarity  of  the  Christian  nations,  all  com- 
mon undertakings  of  Christian  peoples,  the  growing  feeling  of 
appreciation  for  the  universal  and  common  character  of  Christi- 
anity— all  this  is  a  gain  of  Protestantism. 

Opposed  to  this  gain  stands  a  loss,  not  indeed  in  the  direction 
of  unbelief  or  of  religious  Catholicism,  but  to  the  official  system 
of  ultramontanism  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But 
its  claim  to  absolutism  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ultramontanism 
can  attain  only  on  the  basis  of  Protestant  principles,  namely,  by 
the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  freedom  of  organization 
for  purposes  of  agitation,  and  the  like.  This  significant  fact  is 
one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history. 

The  numerical  proportions  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
form  the  basis  for  interesting  study.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  Protestants  of  Europe  have  increased  by  23  per  cent., 
the  Roman  Catholics  by  26  per  cent.,  the  Greek  Catholics  by  25 
per  cent.  In  Germany,  the  strongest  growth  of  Protestantism 
has  been  witnessed  in  the  predominantly  Catholic  sections  of  the 


South,  while  the  Catholics  have  had  their  greatest  increase  in  the 
Protestant  North.  In  Prussia  the  present  ratio  is  63.46  per  cent. 
Protestants  and  33.66  per  cent  Catholics.  The  so-called  "mixed 
marriages,"  those  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants. 
Tiie  number  of  converts  from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant 
Church  is  ten  times  as  large  as  the  number  of  Protestant  conver- 
sions to  Roman  Catholicism.  In  this  calculation  the  great  losses 
to  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  and  Austria  have  not  been 
taken  into  consideration.  The  greatest  disappointment  to  the 
Catholic  authorities  has  been  the  Church  of  England.  Notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  churches  and  priests  since  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  number  of  Catholics  in  England  has  even  dimin- 
ished. In  North  America,  Protestantism  is  the  leading  power, 
representing  7S  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  11  per  cent,  of 
Catholicism.  In  Europe,  the  Catholics  still  outnumber  the  Prot- 
estants two  to  one,  but  in  America  Protestantism  has  seven 
times  the  strength  of  Catholicism.  Catholic  missionaries  report 
three  million  converts  and  Protestants  two  and  a  half  millions. 
The  former,  however,  are  the  result  of  an  activity  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  latter  of  an  activity  of  only  one  hundred 
years. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  phenomenon  that  Catholicism  has 
achieved  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the  century  just  closing  in 
those  localities  where  it  entered  into  strongest  rivalry  with  Prot- 
estantism ;  in  other  words,  it  owes  its  best  progress  to  Protest- 
antism, and  to  the  culture  and  liberty  in  state,  church,  and  sci- 
ence, of  which  Protestantism,  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation, 
has  been  the  protagonist.  Religious  liberty  is  curtailed  by  the 
state  only  in  Russia,  Portugal,  and  Turkey,  to  which  can  be 
added  Peru  and  Equador. 

Among  the  greatest  triumphs  achieved  has  been  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  independent  research  and  scholarship,  which 
is  now  more  widely  accepted  than  ever,  and  which  also  is  a  natu- 
ral fruit  of  Protestantism.  As  a  result,  too,  the  educational  fa- 
cilities and  achievements  of  the  Protestant  countries  are  greatly 
in  advance  of  those  of  the  Catholic  lands.  The  inferiority  of  the 
school  system  of  Catholic  countries  is  seen  graphically  in  their 
large  percentage  of  analphabets.  Italy  averages  47  per  cent. 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  Austria,  3S  per  cent.  ;  France, 
14  per  cent.  ;  Germany,  only  1  per  cent.  ;  Sweden,  0.39  per  cent.  ; 
and  Denmark,  0.36  per  cent.  The  real  reason  for  this  remark- 
able contrast  lies  in  the  religious  status  of  these  lands. —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literarv  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

A  religious  census  of  the  town  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  was  recently  taken, 
and  is  of  particular  interest  as  showing  the  wide  diversity  of  creeds  in  that 
State,  where  many  unusual  forms  of  religious  faith  are  to  be  found.  The 
results  were  as  follows  : 

Adventists,  17;  Baptists,  149;  Brotherly  Love,  83;  Roman  Catholic,  1,635; 
Greek,  i  ;  Church  of  God,  19;  of  the  Poor,  276;  Dunkard,  98  ;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  498  ;  Evangelical  Association,  127  ;  Followers  of  Christ,  43  ;  Jews, 
49;  Lutheran,  General  Synod  (Old),  2,699;  Mennonite,  17;  Methodist 
Episcopal,  1,131;  Moravian,  221;  People's  Church,  120;  Presbyterian,  240; 
Reformed,  3,229;  United  Brethren,  3,199;  United  Christian,  6;  United 
Evangelical,  1,115,  Lutheran  (Xew),  S46.  Homes  refusing  information,  44. 
Families  having  no  preference,  50.     Xot  at  home,  108. 

Dr.  Adolf  Harnack,  the  greatest  New-Testament  critic  in  Germany, 
has  of  late  frequently  been  claimed  by  American  conservative  critics  as 
somewhat  reactionary  and  as  now  tending  to  favor  the  older  views  of  the 
Bible.  The  Independent,  in  reviewing  his  latest  work.  "Das  Wesen  des 
Christentums,"'  says  of  it :  "He  rather  harshly  declares  against  the  histori- 
cal character  of  St.  John's  Gospel  ;  he  maintains  that  outside  of  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  we  have  not  enough  reliable  information  concerning 
Christ  and  His  Gospel  that  could  be  written  on  a  single  page ;  he  rejects 
even  portions  of  the  Synoptics,  especially  the  story  of  the  birth  and  child- 
hood of  Christ.'  Quite  naturally  this  limitation  of  sources  makes  his  picture 
of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  dogmatism  of  the 
older  school." 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Xew  Jersey  the  fol- 
lowing report  showing  the  growth  of  the  several  religious  bodies  of  the 
State  was  submitted  : 

lmunicants.     Inc. 
Churches.  1890.  1900.      P.  C. 

Roman  Catholic 222,274        344,490        55 

Kpiscopal 30,103  40.311        34 

Congregational 4.912  6,534        33 

Baptist 39.760         52.088        31 

Methodist 82,955  96,755        17 

Presbyterian 58.759         68,278        16 

462,820       635.336 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL 

ARMY. 
rT"* HE  South  African  correspondents  of  the  British  press  give 
J-  many  evidences  of  continued  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers.  The  continental  and  more  especially  the  Dutch  papers 
receive  many  advices  to  the  effect  that  the  Boers  have  never 
looked  upon  their  cause  as  lost.  Their  renewed  activity  is  at- 
tributed in  great  part  to  the  reorganization  of  their  army,  which 
was  put  into  effect  September  4,  the  day  after  the  publication  of 
Lord  Roberts's  proclamation  declaring  the  Transvaal  annexed. 
The  details  of  the  new  army  plan  are  published  in  the  Amster- 
dam Handelsblad, 
being  taken  from 
the  St  aat  scour  ant, 
of  the  Sou tli  Afri- 
can Republic. 

Comparing  them 
with  those  of  the 
old  plan,  we  note 
the  following 
changes : 

There  were  for- 
merly no  binding 
rules  as  to  the  size 
of  companies  and 
regiments,  each 
man  following  the 
leader  he  best 
liked.  Now,  &.coin- 
manda  n  /  sc  It  a  p 
(regiment)  must  be 
at  least  300  strong, 
and  not  over  500, 
and  a  veldcornet- 
schap  (company) 
not  less  than  100 
and  not  more  than 
200.  Formerly  all 
officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  vote  of 
the  men.  Now,  all 
assistent  gener- 
aals,  vecht-gener~ 
a/s  and  command- 
anten  (lieutenant- 
generals,  briga- 
diers, and  colonels) 
must  be  appointed 
by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  sub- 
alterns by  the  colonels,  the  corporals  by  the  subalterns;  but 
all  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  commander-in-chief.  All 
appointments  must  have  the  final  consent  of  the  President  or 
his  substitute.  Officers  are  held  more  responsible  for  their  in- 
feriors, and  discipline  takes  the  place  of  free-will  obedience. 
Formerly  no  pay  was  given  ;  now  $1.25  per  day  will  be  the  pay 
of  a  private,  with  corresponding  increase  to  officers.  Only  one 
half  of  this,  however,  will  be  paid  during  the  war;  the  rest  is  to 
be  collected  after  the  war.  Most  offenses  will  be  punished  with 
fines  ;  but  desertion  can  in  future,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court- 
martial,  be  punished  with  death,  and  certain  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors may  be  punished  with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
not  more  than  twelve  months. 

To  the  introduction  of  stricter  discipline  is  attributed  the 
greater  efficiency.  The  Handelsblad  thinks  the  reforms  of  great 
importance.  That  the  old  system,  it  says,  which  so  well  suited 
the  Boers,  had  to  give  way  to  more  stringent  rules  in  the  midst 
of  war,  is  a  lesson  to  our  anti-militarists  and  ultra-democrats, 
who  think  that  in  Europe,  too,  the  officers  might  be  elected. 

In  The  Westminster  Gazette  II.  Morgan-Browne  publishes  a 


map.  which  we  reproduce,  showing  the  localities  in  which  the 
British  have  met  with  loss  of  some  kind  since  October  1.  The 
record  is  made  up  "for  the  most  part,  from  official  despatches. 
War  Office  casualty  lists,  and  Reuter's  special  service  tele- 
grams, as  published  in  The  Times  (London)  day  by  day."  Mr. 
Morgan-Browne's  comment  on  the  map  concludes  as  follows: 

"  No  doubt  in  nearly  ever}'  encounter  British  arms  are  victori- 
ous ;  but  is  not  the  state  of  things  which  this  map  indicates  evi- 
dence that  the  final  pacification  of  so  difficult  a  country  is  a  task 
beyond  the  powers  of  military  skill  and  military  valor?  Is  it  not 
then  time  that  statesmanship  should  begin  to  lend  a  hand?" 

The  London  Speaker,  another  Liberal  paper,  in  a  recent  issue 
(November  10) ,  published  a  memorial  addressed  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury by  the  South 
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African  concilia- 
tion committee. 
T  h  e  m  emorial 
takes  up  Lord  Rob- 
erts's various  pro- 
clamations since 
February  last,  and 
endeavors  to  show 
that  they  are  at 
variance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  by 
The  Hague  con- 
vention. The  rules 
cited  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Article  44.  —  "Any 
compulsion  of  the 
population  of  occu- 
pied territory  to  take 
part  in  military  ope- 
rations against  its 
own  country  is  pro- 
hibited." 

Article  45.  —  "Any 
pressure  on  the  popu- 
lation of  occupied  ter- 
ritory to  take  the 
oath  to  the  hostile 
power  is  prohibited." 

Article  46. —  "Fam- 
ily honors  and  rights, 
individual  lives  and 
property,  as  well  as 
religious  convictions 
and  liberty,  must  be 
respected.  Private 
property  can  not  be 
confiscated." 

Article  47. —"Pillage 
is  formally  prohib- 
ited." 

Article  50.  —  "  No 
general  penalty,  pe- 
cuniary or  otherwise,  can  be  inflicted  on  the  population  on  account  of  the 
acts  of  individuals,  for  which  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  collectively  respon- 
sible." 

The  memorial  speaks  as  follows  of  the  recent  conduct  of  the 

war  by  the  British  : 

"It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  realize  how  the  character  of  the 
struggle  has  passed  from  phase  to  phase.  As  now  developed  it 
involves  the  burning  of  farms  and  even  of  villages,  the  denuda- 
tion of  whole  districts  of  stock  and  crop,  the  deportation  of  the 
women  and  children  left  homeless,  some  of  them  over  the  bor- 
ders, some  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Transvaal,  and  some  ap- 
parently about  to  be  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  companies  of 
the  enemy  still  in  the  field.  No  motive  of  cruelty  is  suggested 
in  our  soldiers,  who  are  carrying  out  a  policy  for  which  they 
have  no  responsibility.  When,  however,  it  is  said  that  all  this  is 
war,  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  not  war  as  practised  in  Europe, 
and  as  regulated  by  the  conventions  of  civilized  nations.  .  .  . 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  persons  subjected  to  the  recent 
proclamations  are  the  sons,  the  brothers,  or  the  near  relations  of 
very  many  thousands  of  our  own  fellow  subjects  in  the  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  that  to  passively  witness  the  infliction  upon  their  kins- 


Map  showing  the  present  areas  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony.  Where  the  name  of  a  place 
is  enclosed  in  a  rectangle,  British  forces 
have  suffered  loss  since  the  first  week  in* 
October  last;  where  the  names  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  actual  loss  of  life  is 
indicated— dates  are  given  in  each  case. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  railroads. 


GUERILLA   WARFARE   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

— From  The  Westminster  Gazette. 
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men  of  so  much   suffering  and  misery  must   be   to  those  Cape- 
Colonists  a  trial  almost  beyond  endurance. 

"It  is  a  historical   fact   that   the  severities  inflicted  upon  our 
colonists  by  Lord  Cornwallis  during  our  struggle  with  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  only  brought  recruits  to  Washington  and  made  the 
colonists  irreconcilable,  and  that  the  policy  of 
Lord  North- -which  was  the  same  as  that  now- 
being    pursued     in     South    Africa  —  was    de- 
nounced by  Pitt  as  "  that  impious  course  of  en- 
forcing unconditional  submission.' 

"The  peril  of  a  similar  experience  is  at  least 
evident. " 

Since  the  date  of  publication  of  the  above, 
many  despatches  have  appeared  in  the  Amer- 
ican dailies  to  the  effect  that  the  predicted  up- 
rising of  Cape  Dutch  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  or  even  "unavoidable." 

The  London  Times  meets  these  and  similar 
charges  with  the  plea  of  necessity.  It  says 
(November  19)  : 

"The  enemy  are  no  longer  fighting  to  win, 
for  they  are  themselves  conscious  that  victory 
for  them  is  hopeless.  They  are  fighting 
either  front  political  reasons  or  from  sheer 
hatred  of  their  conquerors  and  a  desire  to 
inflict  upon  us  such  injuries  as  they  can,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  to  their  country. 
Accordingly  they  persist  in  tearing  up  the 
railways,  'sniping  '  detached  outposts,  tiring  upon  us  from  farm- 
houses, harassing  our  columns  from  a  safe  distance,  and  raiding 
unprotected  towns.  .  .  .  The  effort  which  is  now  being  made  by 
writers  of  various  authority,  ranging  from  Mr.  de  Vos  and  Mr. 
Molteno — whose  version  of  a  private  conversation  he  had  with 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  not  yet  forgotten — to  Mr.  Courtney  and  Mr. 
Morley,  to  induce  us  to  stultify  ourselves  by  sacrificing  the  fruits 
of  all  our  blood  and  treasure,  because  the  operations  and  the 
punishments  inseparable  from  guerilla  warfare  cause  suffering  to 


tifiable  when  it  is  done  for  military  reasons  or  to  punish  treachery. 
Mr.  Morley  thinks  such  deeds  will  never  be  forgiven  us.  Has 
he  read  the  despatch  from  General  [Phil.  ]  Sheridan  a  correspon- 
dent sent  us  the  other  day,  and  does  lie  suppose  that  the  whole- 
sale destruc  tion   therein    reported   has   prevented  the   defeated 


Roberts  :  "Yes,  m'm. 


I'll  come  in  a  minute,  if  DeWet  lets  me  !  " 

— Amsterdammer. 


South  from  reuniting  with  the  civtorious  North  into  one  great 
people  ? " 

"When  Lord  Roberts  has  returned  to  this  country,"  says  The 
Saturday  Reinew  (London,  November  171.  we  hope  that  Lord 
Kitchener  will  show  no  tenderness  in  dealing  with  the  despera- 
does who  are  now  fighting  for  loot  or  revenge. " — Trans Lit 'ions 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BRITANNIA'S   TEAM. 

South  Africa  still  jibs  a  bit, 

She  hasn't  learnt  to  go  ; 
But  once  I  get  her  well  in  hand 

She'll  smarten  up  the  show. 

—Soutli  Africa  Review. 

women  and  to  innocent  persons,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to 
have  the  result  they  desire.'' 

Referring  to  a  particular  case  which  Mr.  Morley  and  others 
have  described  at  some  length  in  proof  of  the  charges  of  British 
brutality,    T lie  Times  says  : 

"The  act  is  necessarily  a  cruel  act,    but  it  is  perfectly  jus- 


The  Art  of  War  as  Taught  in  China.— The  Chinese 
officers  learn  the  art  of  war  out  of  books  thousands  of  years  old  ; 
and,  to  judge  from  developments  in  China,  they  are  following 
their  instructions  very  faithfully.  The  Ost-Asiatische  Lloyd 
(Shanghai)  gives  a  synopsis  of  these  rules,  from  which  we  take 
the  following : 

Wars  are  not  always  won  by  battles,  but  by  diplomacy  as  well. 
It  is  the  general's  duty  to  entice  the  enemy  into  a  conference, 
when  he  can  be  suddenly  attacked  and  cut  down.  The  best  men 
in  the  enemy's  camp  should  be  corrupted,  the  ones  given  to  vice 
must  be  bribed.  Be  certain  to  sow  dissension,  send  plenty  of 
women  into  the  enemy's  camps,  and  assist  the  men  to  lead  a 
vicious  life,  which  will  weaken  them.  Spread  false  news  to  mis- 
lead them,  cut  off  their  supplies  and  tire  them  with  useless 
marches.  Endeavor  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a  way  that  the 
enemy's  troops  are  lying  idle  in  camps  when  they  should  be 
moving,  and  moving  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  rest. 

If  your  force  is  ten  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  enemy,  you 
must  endeavor  to  surround  him;  if  five  times  as  strong,  attack 
the  enemy  from  more  than  one  direction  at  once.  If  you  are 
only  a  little  stronger,  keep  some  forces  in  reserve.  If  weaker 
than  the  enemy,  evade  battle.  With  prudence  and  discipline, 
even  a  small  force  may  overcome  a  large  army.  The  general 
who  marches  his  troops  at  the  wrong  season  can  easily  ruin  his 
country,  especially  if  he  does  not  know  the  country  through  which 
he  marches,  and  if  his  supply  of  provisions  is  insufficient.  The 
greatest  proof  of  a  general's  ability  is  shown  when  he  keeps  his 
own  movements  secret,  but  finds  out  the  movements  of  theenemy 
day  by  day.  Place  the  enemy  in  a  position  where  neither  his 
advanced  guard  nor  his  rear  guard,  his  right  wing  nor  his  left 
wing,  can  hold  its  own,  and  you  will  beat  the  main  body. 

The  Militar  Wochenblatt  remarks  that  the  purely  military 
rules  of  the  Chinese  are  still  and  always  will  be  the  essence  of 
the  art  of  war ;  but  theories  are  of  little  value  unless  you  can 
put  them  into  practice. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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THE   NEW    BRITISH    CABINET. 

SOME  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  British  cabinet,  but 
the  personnel  remains  pretty  much  as  it  was.  Lord  Salis- 
bury hands  over  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  whose  position  as  Minister  of  War  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Brodrick.  Mr.  Goschen  retires  altogether,  and  Lord  Seiborne 
takes  his  place  at  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Ritchie  becomes  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Affairs,  and  gives  his  former  place  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Gerald  Balfour.  The  Times  (London) 
admits  that  the  cabinet  does  not  seem  to  obtain  men  of  marked 
ability,  but  says  it  contains  the  best  that  can  be  had.  Some  stir 
has  been  made,  however,  over  the  fact  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  been  "kicked  upstairs, "  for  Lord  Lansdowne  has  been  at- 
tacked most  violently  as  Minister  of  War.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  says : 

"Lord  Lansdowne  certainly  has  not  given  satisfaction  in  the 
War  Office.  His  term  of  office  has  coincided  with  a  very  consid- 
erable breakdown  in  our  military  arrangements,  and  his  public 
explanations  have  certainly  not  inspired  confidence.  We  are 
now  told  that  he  is  a  good  linguist  with  a  command  of  French 
quite  unusual  in  a  British  foreign  minister.  The  same  was  true 
of  Lord  Granville.  But  the  qualities  which  are  essential  in  a 
modern  foreign  minister  are  foresight,  sagacity,  decision,  and 
the  power  of  controlling  situations  before  they  become  danger- 
ous ;  and  after  making  all  possible  allowances  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  recent  position,  there  is  no  one  who  can  say  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  a  reputation  for  possessing  any  of  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  degree." 

The  Standard  declares  that  it  would  be  a  veritable  misfortune 
for  the  country  if  Lord  Salisbury  were  to  withdraw  his  control 
from  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Morning  Post  and  Daily  News 
believe  that  Lord  Lansdowne  will  be  merely  a  puppet  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  hands.  "It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
Foreign  Office  was  not  entrusted  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,"  says  the 
latter  paper.  Indeed,  the  popularity  of  the  Colonial  Minister 
seems  to  be  much  on  the  wane.  His  "Hooligan  methods,"  as  a 
Socialist  paper  calls  them,  are  regarded  as  likely  to  embroil 
Great  Britain  with  foreign  powers.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
remarks  that  Lord  Lansdowne  is  at  least  a  well-mannered  min- 
ister.     It  says : 

"  He  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  merely  one  of  the  thousands  of  men 
of  high  character,  middling  abilities,  and  indisputable  social  effi- 
ciency on  whom  a  deep-seated  British  instinct  has  fixed  in  all 
ages  as  the  safest  conductors  of  the  affairs  of  quarter  sessions 
and  empires.  Certainly  he  has  never  compared  the  Czar  to  the 
devil,  nor  sneered  at  the  smallness  of  German  territory  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  nor  publicly  insulted  France  in  any  way. 
These  are  negative  qualifications  of  a  high  order,  if  one  consid- 
ers what  might  have  been." 

Tne  Dutch  papers  charge  that,  while  England  claims  to  estab- 
lish equality  and  freedom  from  corruption  elsewhere,  the  fran- 
chise within  her  own  borders  is  anything  but  liberal,  and  the 
same  oligarchical  class-rule  which  has  distinguished  her  for  cen- 
turies still  prevails.     The  Nieuws  van  den  Dag  says: 

"The  same  British  cabinet  which  was  continually  referring  to 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  as  an  oligarchy  is  becoming 
an  exhibition  of  the  worst  of  nepotism.  Among  the  cabinet  min- 
isters of  Lord  Salisbury  is  liis  son-in-law,  Lord  Seiborne,  his 
nephews,  Gerald  and  Arthur  Balfour,  and  his  son.  Lord  Cran- 
borne.  Mr.  Chamberlain  lias  his  son.  Austen  Chamberlain,  with 
him.  Xo  wonder  that,  as  The  Westminster  Gazette  relates,  a 
half-brother  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Cecil,  who  is  an  officer  in 
(he  Indian  army,  receives  $1,250  a  month  on  the  advisory  board 
of  a  commission  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  horse-breed- 
ing." 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  does  not  see  much  difference 
between  the  present  British  administration  and  Tammany  Hall. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  continental  papers  are  pleased,  tin- 
fact  that  Mr.    Chamberlain    was   not   made    Foreign   Secretary 


being  for  them  the  most  important  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  new  cabinet.  The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  declares 
that  public  opinion  in  England  was  too  strongly  against  him. 
The  paper  reasons  in  the  main  as  follows  ; 

Mr.  Chamberlain  intended  the  late  elections  to  prove  his  own 
overwhelming  popularity.  He  has  failed.  Altho  it  was  timed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  many  people  of  their  votes,  the  Lib- 
eral vote  was  2,421,000  as  against  2,623,000  Unionists.  His  at- 
tempt to  picture  every  one  who  disagreed  with  him  as  an  enemy 
of  his  country  has  estranged  many  of  his  friends.  "Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's rep.utation  has  received  a  very  severe  blow,"  is  what 
you  hear  on  all  sides.  But  what  has  most  influenced  the  public 
against  him  is  the  fact  that  he  and  his  nearest  relatives  are  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  government  contracts  which  made  the 
South  African  War  so  profitable  to  them.  This  has  now  been 
demonstrated  officially,  altho  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  denied  it, 
and  the  public  begin  to  ask  how  much  truth  there  can  be  in  the 
assertion  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Rhodes's  doings  in  Africa. 

The  editors  of  English  journals  in  the  far  East  were  also  ap- 
prehensive over  the  prospect  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  con- 
duct the  Foreign  Office. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RUSSIAN    IDEAS   OF   DUTY   AND    DESTINY. 

CA  REAT  BRITAIN  and  Russia  are  alike  in  the  fact  that  the 
~f  people  of  each  have  a  firm  faith  in  their  destiny  to  rule  the 
world,  and  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  such  rule  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  world.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference 
between  the  aims  which  each  nation  persuades  itself  it  is  des- 
tined to  fulfil.  The  British  are  theoretically  certain  that  their 
rule  means  the  freedom  of  the  conquered  races,  and  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  empire  rarely  allow  the  theory  to*  be  fully  realized, 
disappointment  and  discontent  often  follow.  Russian  rule,  on 
the  other  hand,  means  theoretically  the  subjection  of  the  con- 
quered races  to  the  will  of  one  man  ;  but  practically  it  results  in 
a  greater  measure  of  freedom  than  the  theory  promises,  and  the 
consequent  disappointment  is  not  so  great.  The  Russian  ideal, 
that  the  world  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  Czar,  who  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  representative  of  God  upon  earth,  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  by  Prince  Uchtomsky,  the  cele- 
brated editor  of  the  Viedomosii  (St.  Petersburg) ,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  Russian  jingoes.  We  take  the  most  salient 
points  of  this  work  from  a  summary  in  the  Preussische  Jahr- 
biccher  (Berlin)  : 

The  expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia  must  not  be  regarded  as  con- 
quest. There  is  so  much  in  sympathy  between  the  Russian  and 
the  Asiatic  that  conquest  becomes  merely  union.  The  Asiatics 
know  this,  and  they  distinguish  well  between  the  advance  of 
Russia  and  the  conduct  of  the  robber  empires  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  has  been  said  that  a  handful  of  Cossacks  can  conquer 
China.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  as  we  do  not  destroy  the 
ideals  of  the  Asiatics,  and  we  must  not  depart  from  our  former 
course  by  copying  the  methods  of  the  West.  The  fact  that  Ger- 
many established  herself  in  Kiao-Chou  showed  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  between  the  Slav  and  German  races.  The  latter  know 
well  enough  that  Asia  is  Russia's  natural  domain,  and  that  the 
Germans  have  no  business  there.  Yet  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  make  conquests.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
Slavs  can  not  always  stand  united  against  this  aggression.  The 
battles  of  the  middle  ages — only  too  few  in  number — when  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  and  Lithuanians  defeated  the  Germans,  show  what 
we  could  do. 

We  Russians  are  much  nearer  related  to  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese than  are  the  Western  races,  and  the  Chinese  mob  on  former 
occasions  always  distinguished  between  the  Russians,  who  are 
neighbors,  and  the  "red  devils  "  from  over  the  sea.  Attempt  has 
been  made  with  some  success  to  arouse  Japanese  suspicion 
against  Russia;  but  there  is  already  a  reaction  among  the  most 
discerning  Japanese.  Asia  has  learned  that,  while  there  is  a 
dee])  chasm  between  her  and  Western  Europe,  there  is  not  even 
a  ditch  between  her  and    Russia.     Unfortunately,  our  educated 
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classes  do  not  seem  to  realize  this.  Our  Russian  pioneers  did 
not  enter  the  country  of  an  enemy.  As  we  expanded  our  em- 
pire, we  found  brothers  whom  we  subjected  to  the  Czar  without 
lacerating  their  feelings.  Our  troops  would  often  be  visited  at 
night  by  natives  who  did  not  differ  even  in  dress' from  the  con- 
querors. Nothing  in  our  history  reveals  the  merciless  extermi- 
ation  which  the  white  conquerors  of  Europe  practised  in  Amer- 
ica. If  the  Samojedes  and  other  nomad  tribes  perish,  it  is  not 
because  we  rob  them  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  There  is 
room  enough  for  them.  Their  want  of  stamina  alone  prevents 
them  from  holding  out  against  the  temptations  of  a  higher  civ- 
ilization. 

The  Asiatics  share  our  ideals.  The  masses  regard,  with  us, 
the  autocratic  monarch  as  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings. 
The  Indians  see  in  such  a  prince  the  personification  of  Krishna- 
Vishnu  ;  the  Chinese  see  in  him  the  Son  of  Heaven.  They  agree 
with  us  that  royalty  is  conferred  by  divine  authority.  Clearly, 
the  Western  ideal  of  constitutional  rule  will  not  do  for  us  or 
them.  The  small  Western  countries  must  needs  banish  thou- 
sands every  year  because  there  is  no  room  for  them.  We  alone 
have  room  enough  for  all,  for  in  Asia  there  are  not,  there  can 
not  be,  any  frontiers  for  us.  The  question  may  be  asked  :  Why 
should  we  annex  more,  as  we  have  already  so  much?  The  an- 
swer is  that  Russia  must  be  the  world  empire  or  decline.  Eu- 
rope would  crush  us  with  her  outward  superiority,  and  the  newly 
awakened  Asiatic  peoples  will  be  still  more  dangerous  unless  we 
keep  them  in  subjection.  But  if  we  would  keep  our  moral 
power,  if  we  would  be  able  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  which  des- 
tiny has  in  store  for  us,  if  we  \Vould  perform  unheard-of  deeds  of 
heroism  for  Russia  and  the  Czar,  we  must  remember  what  blood 
rolls  in  our  veins. 

Undoubtedly  Asiatic  blood  is  strongest  within  us.  Solely  by 
reason  of  this  circumstance  has  the  Russian  view  of  life  been 
able  to  create  that  grand  ideal  of  a  Christian  autocracy  which 
fate  has  placed  above  a  chaotic  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  heathen, 
but  friendly,  races.  Without  autocracy,  the  Asiatics  can  not 
love  us  ;  without  its  consolidating  influence,  we  would  fall  vic- 
tims to  Europe,  as  did  the  Western  Slavs.  —  Tra?islation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   SPANISH-AMERICAN   CONGRESS. 

THE  ancient  antagonism  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples  of  the  Western  hemisphere  seems 
to  have  abated  or  vanished.  "Probably,"  remarks  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  "this  reconciliation  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  Spain  is  no  longer  feared  in  South  America."  There  is, 
however,  a  still  stronger  reason.  The  fear  that  an  imperialistic 
spirit  is  becoming  dominant  in  the  United  States  has  aroused 
apprehensions  in  South  America,  and  the  people  there  are  be- 
thinking themselves  of  means  whereby  they  may  preserve  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  their  own  hands.  The  7 tempo 
(Buenos  Ayres)  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect: 

For  a  long  time,  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  managed 
to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  really  have  some  re- 
gard for  the  liberty  of  nations.  But  recent  events  have  proven 
that  weak  nationalities  will  be  mercilessly  oppressed  if  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  the  power  to  conquer  them.  The  Monroe  doc- 
trine, therefore,  which  was  introduced  as  a  formula  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  independence  on  this  continent,  assumes  the  propor- 
tions of  a  command  to  the  American  people  to  obey  the  United 
States.  South  America  is  not,  perhaps,  unable  to  repel  con- 
quest; but  only  if  her  nations  are  united.  The  visits  between 
the  presidents  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  should  inaugurate  an  era 
of  peace  and  good  will,  which,  if  it  prevents  rivalry  between  the 
South  American  republics,  also  gives  hope  of  a  union  against 
foreign  aggression. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Pensa  points  out  that  the  alliance  between 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  materially  affected  the 
course  of  the  South  African  war.  The  Lei  (Santiago,  Chile)  de- 
clares that  the  South  Americans  must  trust  to  their  own  efforts. 
"Arbitration  by  the  great  powers  is  useless."  it  says  ;  "the  case 
of  Abyssinia,  of  Madagascar,  of  the  Philippines,  of  Porto  Rico, 
<>f   the    Boer   states,    and    latterly  of    China   shows    that   'inter- 


national law  '  is  nothing  in  the  face  of  superior  force.  Hence 
the  Spanish-American  Congress,  which  at  present  holds  its  sit- 
tings in.  Madrid,  assumes  the  aspect  of  something  more  impor- 
tant than  a  mere  fraternal  reunion.  The  moral  influence  of 
Spain  is  to  be  used  to  unite  South  America. 
The  Epoc a  (Madrid)  says: 

"It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  very  year  which  witnessed 
the  indorsement  of  Salisbury's  and  McKinley's  imperialism  also 
sees  before  its  close  the  reunion  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples 
at  the  Ibero- American  Congress.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  not 
present  ourselves  more  favorably  to  our  American  brothers.  We 
show  them  a  state  of  national  disturbance  to  which,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  but  too  well  accustomed  at  home.  But  we  wel- 
come them  most  heartily.  To  some  of  the  countries  represented, 
Spanish  emigration  is  and  must  always  remain  the  most  bene- 
ficial. Between  the  gathering  we  now  witness  and  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  convened  in  Mexico  through  the  influence  of 
the  Washington  authorities,  there  is  a  vast  difference.  The  one 
promises  American  absorption  on  the  lines  of  American  imperial- 
ism, the  other  offers  protection  of  the  freedom  dear  to  man. 
The  American  press  has  warned  us,  and  Spanish-Americans 
know  what  to  expect." 

T/ie  South  American  Journal  (London)  chides  the  British  for 
their  want  of  interest  in  the  congress,  and  proposes  the  sending 
of  special  representatives  to  take  care  of  British  interests.  The 
Spectator  (London)  contains  an  article  by  C.  M.  Arundell,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

"The  present  movement  is  unquestionably  in  the  nature  of  a 
protest  against  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  struggle  with  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  extremity  of  her  fallen  fortunes  the 
defeated  mother-country  finds  her  erstwhile  rebellious  children 
over-sea  prompt  to  emphasize  the  tie  of  kinship  and  to  consoli- 
date their  connection  with  the  land  from  which  they  separated, 
but  from  which  also  they  do  not  forget  that  they  originally 
sprung.  .  .  .  The  Latin  republics  are  disposed  to  resent,  tho 
they  are  powerless  to  resist,  the  patronage  and  the  overshadow- 
ing influence  of  their  great  neighbor  to  the  North.  They  are 
antipathetic  to  each  other  in  language  and  religion,  in  social 
ideals  and  national  characteristics.  Nor  have  their  relations 
been  improved  or  their  intercourse  made  smoother  by  the  con- 
tinued insistance  upon  the  principle  of  a  general  protectorate 
arising  out  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 

"The  plain  truth  is  that  all  the  states  of  Central  and  Southern 
America  feel  their  amour  propre  wounded  by  the  assumption  of 
Anglo-Saxon  superiority,  and  their  independent  status  compro- 
mised by  the  pretensions  of  Washington,  which  they  passively 
endeavor  to  discourage  as  far  as  possible.  In  their  own  contro- 
versies they  prefer  to  come  to  Europe  for  a  settlement.  Thus 
within  the  past  few  days  President  Loubet  has  adjudicated  in 
the  case  of  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica,  Argentina  and  Chile  have 
referred  their  frontier  differences  to  the  decision  of  England,  and 
the  boundary  questions  between  Brazil  and  French  and  English 
Guiana  are  being  arbitrated  on  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Swit- 
zerland." 

The  Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung  (Berlin)  suggests  that,  how- 
ever strong  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may 
be  to  act  the  part  of  conquistadores,  their  success  has  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  them. 

The  Journal  des  Debuts  (Paris)  says: 

"During  the  Spanish-American  war,  Spain  had  the  warm 
sympathies  of  South  America,  and  these  increased  with  her  re- 
verses. The  republics  were  powerless  to  intervene  ;  but  every- 
where volunteers  gathered  to  assist  Spain,  and  the  collections 
taken  up  for  her  wounded  and  for  her  struggling  soldiers  were 
very  considerable.  During  those  sorrowful  few  months.  South 
America  learned  to  forget  her  ancient  hatred.  Nothing  but  the 
bond  of  blood,  which  is 'thicker  than  water,'  remained,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  revival  of  filial  love  for  the  mother-country. 
.  .  .  'We  must  unite  or  we  are  lost,'  said  Sierra,  the  Mexican 
delegate,  and  the  gravest  of  the  congress  applauded.  Nothing 
iid  as  yet  of  the  most  important  questions.  The  Nicaragua 
Canal,  the  treatment  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  Cuba  were  not  men- 
tioned.    But  to  the  beholder  it  was  evident    that  the  things  not 
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THE   NEW    BRITISH    CABINET. 

r'OME  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  British  cabinet,  but 
**-)  the  personnel  remains  pretty  much  as  it  was.  Lord  Salis- 
bury hands  over  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  whose  position  as  Minister  of  War  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Brodriek.  Mr.  Goschen  retires  altogether,  and  Lord  Selborne 
takes  his  place  at  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Ritchie  becomes  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Affairs,  and  gives  his  former  place  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Gerald  Balfour.  The  J  lines  (London) 
admits  that  the  cabinet  does  not  seem  to  obtain  men  of  marked 
ability,  but  says  it  contains  the  best  that  can  be  had.  Some  stir 
has  been  made,  however,  over  the  fact  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  been  "kicked  upstairs, "  for  Lord  Lansdowne  has  been  at- 
tacked most  violently  as  Minister  of  War.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  says : 

"Lord  Lansdowne  certainly  has  not  given  satisfaction  in  the 
War  Office.  His  term  of  office  has  coincided  with  a  very  consid- 
erable breakdown  in  our  military  arrangements,  and  his  public 
explanations  have  certainly  not  inspired  confidence.  We  are 
now  told  that  he  is  a  good  linguist  with  a  command  of  French 
quite  unusual  in  a  British  foreign  minister.  The  same  was  true 
of  Lord  Granville.  But  the  qualities  which  are  essential  in  a 
modern  foreign  minister  are  foresight,  sagacity,  decision,  and 
the  power  of  controlling  situations  before  they  become  danger- 
ous ;  and  after  making  all  possible  allowances  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  recent  position,  there  is  no  one  who  can  say  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  a  reputation  for  possessing  any  of  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  degree." 

The  Standard  declares  that  it  would  be  a  veritable  misfortune 
for  the  country  if  Lord  Salisbury  were  to  withdraw  his  control 
from  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Morning  Post  and  Daily  News 
believe  that  Lord  Lansdowne  will  be  merely  a  puppet  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  hands.  '"It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
Foreign  Office  was  not  entrusted  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,"  says  the 
latter  paper.  Indeed,  the  popularity  of  the  Colonial  Minister 
seems  to  be  much  on  the  wane.  His  "Hooligan  methods,"  as  a 
Socialist  paper  calls  them,  are  regarded  as  likely  to  embroil 
Great  Britain  with  foreign  powers.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
remarks  that  Lord  Lansdowne  is  at  least  a  well-mannered  min- 
ister.     It  says  : 

"  He  is.  as  far  as  we  know,  merely  one  of  the  thousands  of  men 
of  high  character,  middling  abilities,  and  indisputable  social  effi- 
ciency on  whom  a  deep-seated  British  instinct  has  fixed  in  all 
ages  as  the  safest  conductors  of  the  affairs  of  quarter  sessions 
and  empires.  Certainly  he  has  never  compared  the  Czar  to  the 
devil,  nor  sneered  at  the  smallness  of  German  territory  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  nor  publicly  insulted  France  in  any  way. 
These  are  negative  qualifications  of  a  high  order,  if  one  consid- 
ers what  might  have  been." 

Tne  Dutch  papers  charge  that,  while  England  claims  to  estab- 
lish equality  and  freedom  from  corruption  elsewhere,  the  fran- 
chise within  her  own  borders  is  anything  but  liberal,  and  the 
same  oligarchical  class-rule  which  lias  distinguished  her  for  cen- 
turies still  prevails.     The  Nieuws  van  den  Dag  says: 

"The  same  British  cabinet  which  was  continually  referring  to 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  as  an  oligarchy  is  becoming 
an  exhibition  of  the  worst  of  nepotism.  Among  the  cabinet  min- 
isters of  Lord  Salisbury  is  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Selborne,  his 
nephews,  Gerald  and  Arthur  Balfour,  and  his  son,  Lord  Cran- 
borne.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  his  son,  Austen  Chamberlain,  with 
him.  No  wonder  that,  as  The  Westminster  Gazelle  relates,  a 
half-brother  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Cecil,  who  is  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  army,  receives  $r,250  a  month  on  the  advisory  board 
of  a  commission  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  horse-breed- 
ing." 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  does  not  see  much  difference 
between  the  present  British  administration  and  Tammany  Hall. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  continental  papers  are  pleased,  the 
fact  that   Mr.    Chamberlain    was    not    made    Foreign    Secretary 


being  for  them  the  most  important  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  new  cabinet.  The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  declares 
that  public  opinion  in  England  was  too  strongly  against  him. 
The  paper  reasons  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chamberlain  intended  the  late  elections  to  prove  his  own 
overwhelming  popularity.  He  has  failed.  Altho  it  was  timed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  many  people  of  their  votes,  the  Lib- 
eral vote  was  2,421,000  as  against  2,623,000  Unionists.  His  at- 
tempt to  picture  every  one  who  disagreed  with  him  as  an  enemy 
of  his  country  has  estranged  many  of  his  friends.  "Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's repritation  has  received  a  very  severe  blow,"  is  what 
you  hear  on  all  sides.  But  what  has  most  influenced  the  public 
against  him  is  the  fact  that  he  and  his  nearest  relatives  are  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  government  contracts  which  made  the 
South  African  War  so  profitable  to  them.  This  has  now  been 
demonstrated  officially,  altho  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  denied  it, 
and  the  public  begin  to  ask  how  much  truth  there  can  be  in  the 
assertion  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Rhodes's  doings  in  Africa. 

The  editors  of  English  journals  in  the  far  East  were  also  ap- 
prehensive over  the  prospect  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  con- 
duct the  Foreign  Office. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RUSSIAN    IDEAS   OF   DUTY   AND    DESTINY. 

CA  REAT  BRITAIN  and  Russia  are  alike  in  the  fact  that  the 
T  people  of  each  have  a  firm  faith  in  their  destiny  to  rule  the 
world,  and  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  such  rule  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  world.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference 
between  the  aims  which  each  nation  persuades  itself  it  is  des- 
tined to  fulfil.  The  British  are  theoretically  certain  that  their 
rule  means  the  freedom  of  the  conquered  races,  and  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  empire  rarely  allow  the  theory  to*  be  fully  realized, 
disappointment  and  discontent  often  follow.  Russian  rule,  on 
the  other  hand,  means  theoretically  the  subjection  of  the  con- 
quered races  to  the  will  of  one  man  ;  but  practically  it  results  in 
a  greater  measure  of  freedom  than  the  theory  promises,  and  the 
consequent  disappointment  is  not  so  great.  The  Russian  ideal, 
that  the  world  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  Czar,  who  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  representative  of  God  upon  earth,  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  by  Prince  Uchtomsky,  the  cele- 
brated editor  of  the  Viedomosti  (St.  Petersburg) ,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  Russian  jingoes.  We  take  the  most  salient 
points  of  this  work  from  a  summary  in  the  Preitssische  Jahr- 
biicher  (Berlin)  : 

The  expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia  must  not  be  regarded  as  con- 
quest. There  is  so  much  in  sympathy  between  the  Russian  and 
the  Asiatic  that  conquest  becomes  merely  union.  The  Asiatics 
know  this,  and  they  distinguish  well  between  the  advance  of 
Russia  and  the  conduct  of  the  robber  empires  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  has  been  said  that  a  handful  of  Cossacks  can  conquer 
China.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  as  we  do  not  destroy  the 
ideals  of  the  Asiatics,  and  we  must  not  depart  from  our  former 
course  by  copying  the  methods  of  the  West.  The  fact  that  Ger- 
many established  herself  in  Kiao-Chou  showed  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  between  the  Slav  and  German  races.  The  latter  know 
well  enough  that  Asia  is  Russia's  natural  domain,  and  that  the 
Germans  have  no  business  there.  Yet  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  make  conquests.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
Slavs  can  not  always  stand  united  against  this  aggression.  The 
battles  of  the  middle  ages — only  too  few  in  number — when  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  and  Lithuanians  defeated  the  Germans,  show  what 
we  could  do. 

We  Russians  are  much  nearer  related  to  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese than  arc  the  Western  races,  and  the  Chinese  mob  on  former 
occasions  always  distinguished  between  the  Russians,  who  are 
neighbors,  and  the  "red  devils  "  from  over  the  sea.  Attempt  has 
been  made  with  some  success  t<>  arouse  Japanese  suspicion 
against  Russia;  but  there  is  already  a  reaction  among  the  most 
discerning  Japanese.  Asia  has  learned  that,  while  there  is  a 
dec])  chasm  between  her  and  Western  Europe,  there  is  not  even 
a  ditch  between  her  and    Russia.     Unfortunately,  our  educated 
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classes  do  not  seem  to  realize  this.  Our  Russian  pioneers  did 
not  enter  the  country  of  an  enemy.  As  we  expanded  our  em- 
pire, we  found  brothers  whom  we  subjected  to  the  Czar  without 
lacerating  their  feelings.  Our  troops  would  often  be  visited  at 
night  by  natives  who  did  not  differ  even  in  dress  from  the  con- 
querors. Nothing  in  our  history  reveals  the  merciless  extermi- 
ation  which  the  white  conquerors  of  Europe  practised  in  Amer- 
ica. If  the  Samojedes  and  other  nomad  tribes  perish,  it  is  not 
because  we  rob  them  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  There  is 
room  enough  for  them.  Their  want  of  stamina  alone  prevents 
them  from  holding  out  against  the  temptations  of  a  higher  civ- 
ilization. 

The  Asiatics  share  our  ideals.  The  masses  regard,  with  us, 
the  autocratic  monarch  as  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings. 
The  Indians  see  in  such  a  prince  the  personification  of  Krishna- 
Vishnu  ;  the  Chinese  see  in  him  the  Son  of  Heaven.  They  agree 
with  us  that  royalty  is  conferred  by  divine  authority.  Clearly, 
the  Western  ideal  of  constitutional  rule  will  not  do  for  us  or 
them.  The  small  Western  countries  must  needs  banish  thou- 
sands every  year  because  there  is  no  room  for  them.  We  alone 
have  room  enough  for  all,  for  in  Asia  there  are  not,  there  can 
not  be,  any  frontiers  for  us.  The  question  may  be  asked  :  Why 
should  we  annex  more,  as  we  have  already  so  much?  The  an- 
swer is  that  Russia  must  be  the  world  empire  or  decline.  Eu- 
rope would  crush  us  with  her  outward  superiority,  and  the  newly 
awakened  Asiatic  peoples  will  be  still  more  dangerous  unless  we 
keep  them  in  subjection.  But  if  we  would  keep  our  moral 
power,  if  we  would  be  able  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  which  des- 
tiny has  in  store  for  us,  if  we  would  perform  unheard-of  deeds  of 
heroism  for  Russia  and  the  Czar,  we  must  remember  what  blood 
rolls  in  our  veins. 

Undoubtedly  Asiatic  blood  is  strongest  within  us.  Solely  by 
reason  of  this  circumstance  has  the  Russian  view  of  life  been 
able  to  create  that  grand  ideal  of  a  Christian  autocracy  which 
fate  has  placed  above  a  chaotic  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  heathen, 
but  friendly,  races.  Without  autocracy,  the  Asiatics  can  not 
love  us  ;  without  its  consolidating  influence,  we  would  fall  vic- 
tims to  Europe,  as  did  the  Western  Slavs. —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   SPANISH-AMERICAN   CONGRESS. 

THE  ancient  antagonism  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples  of  the  Western  hemisphere  seems 
to  have  abated  or  vanished.  "Probably,"  remarks  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  "this  reconciliation  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  Spain  is  no  longer  feared  in  South  America."  There  is, 
however,  a  still  stronger  reason.  The  fear  that  an  imperialistic 
spirit  is  becoming  dominant  in  the  United  States  has  aroused 
apprehensions  in  South  America,  and  the  people  there  are  be- 
thinking themselves  of  means  whereby  they  may  preserve  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  their  own  hands.  The  Tiempo 
(Buenos  Ayres)  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect : 

For  a  long  time,  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  managed 
to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  really  have  some  re- 
gard for  the  liberty  of  nations.  But  recent  events  have  proven 
that  weak  nationalities  will  be  mercilessly  oppressed  if  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  the  power  to  conquer  them.  The  Monroe  doc- 
trine, therefore,  which  was  introduced  as  a  formula  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  independence  on  this  continent,  assumes  the  propor- 
tions of  a  command  to  the  American  people  to  obey  the  United 
States.  South  America  is  not,  perhaps,  unable  to  repel  con- 
quest;  but  only  if  her  nations  are  united.  The  visits  between 
the  presidents  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  should  inaugurate  an  era 
of  peace  and  good  will,  which,  if  it  prevents  rivalry  between  the 
South  American  republics,  also  gives  hope  of  a  union  against 
foreign  aggression. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Pens  a  points  out  that  the  alliance  between 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  materially  affected  the 
course  of  the  South  African  war.  The  Lei  (Santiago,  Chile)  de- 
clares that  the  South  Americans  must  trust  to  their  own  efforts. 
"Arbitration  by  the  great  powers  is  useless."  it  says;  "the  case 
of  Abyssinia,  of  Madagascar,  of  the  Philippines,  of  Porto  Rico, 
of   the    Boer   states,    and    latterlv  of    China   shows    that   "inter- 


national law  '  is  nothing  in  the  face  of  superior  force.  Hence 
the  Spanish-American  Congress,  which  at  present  holds  its  sit- 
tings in.  Madrid,  assumes  the  aspect  of  something  more  impor- 
tant than  a  mere  fraternal  reunion.  The  moral  influence  of 
Spain  is  to  be  used  to  unite  South  America. 
The  Epoca  (Madrid)  says: 

"It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  very  year  which  witnessed 
the  indorsement  of  Salisbury's  and  McKinley's  imperialism  also 
sees  before  its  close  the  reunion  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples 
at  the  Ibero-American  Congress.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  not 
present  ourselves  more  favorably  to  our  American  brothers.  We 
show  them  a  state  of  national  disturbance  to  which,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  but  too  well  accustomed  at  home.  But  we  wel- 
come them  most  heartily.  To  some  of  the  countries  represented, 
Spanish  emigration  is  and  must  always  remain  the  most  bene- 
ficial. Between  the  gathering  we  now  witness  and  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  convened  in  Mexico  through  the  influence  of 
the  Washington  authorities,  there  is  a  vast  difference.  The  one 
promises  American  absorption  on  the  lines  of  American  imperial- 
ism, the  other  offers  protection  of  the  freedom  dear  to  man. 
The  American  press  has  warned  us,  and  Spanish-Americans 
know  what  to  expect." 

The  South  American  Journal  (London)  chides  the  British  for 
their  want  of  interest  in  the  congress,  and  proposes  the  sending 
of  special  representatives  to  take  care  of  British  interests.  The 
Spectator  (London)  contains  an  article  by  C.  M.  Arundell,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

"The  present  movement  is  unquestionably  in  the  nature  of  a 
protest  against  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  struggle  with  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  extremity  of  her  fallen  fortunes  the 
defeated  mother-country  finds  her  erstwhile  rebellious  children 
over-sea  prompt  to  emphasize  the  tie  of  kinship  and  to  consoli- 
date their  connection  with  the  land  from  which  the)7  separated. 
but  from  which  also  they  do  not  forget  that  they  originally 
sprung.  .  .  .  The  Latin  republics  are  disposed  to  resent,  tho 
they  are  powerless  to  resist,  the  patronage  and  the  overshadow- 
ing influence  of  their  great  neighbor  to  the  North.  They  are 
antipathetic  to  each  other  in  language  and  religion,  in  social 
ideals  and  national  characteristics.  Nor  have  their  relations 
been  improved  or  their  intercourse  made  smoother  by  the  con- 
tinued insistance  upon  the  principle  of  a  general  protectorate 
arising  out  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 

"The  plain  truth  is  that  all  the  states  of  Central  and  Southern 
America  feel  their  amour  propre  wounded  by  the  assumption  of 
Anglo-Saxon  superiority,  and  their  independent  suttus  compro- 
mised by  the  pretensions  of  Washington,  which  they  passively 
endeavor  to  discourage  as  far  as  possible.  In  their  own  contro- 
versies they  prefer  to  come  to  Europe  for  a  settlement.  Thus 
within  the  past  few  days  President  Loubet  has  adjudicated  in 
the  case  of  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica,  Argentina  and  Chile  have 
referred  their  frontier  differences  to  the  decision  of  England,  and 
the  boundary  questions  between  Brazil  and  French  and  English 
Guiana  are  being  arbitrated  on  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Swit- 
zerland." 

The  Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung  (Berlin)  suggests  that,  how- 
ever strong  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may 
be  to  act  the  part  of  conquistadores,  their  success  has  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  them. 

The  Journal  des  Debuts  (Paris)  says: 

"During  the  Spanish-American  war,  Spain  had  the  warm 
sympathies  of  South  America,  and  these  increased  with  her  re- 
verses. The  republics  were  powerless  to  intervene;  but  every- 
where volunteers  gathered  to  assist  Spain,  and  the  collections 
taken  up  for  her  wounded  and  for  her  struggling  soldiers  were 
very  considerable.  During  those  sorrowful  few  months.  South 
America  learned  to  forget  her  ancient  hatred.  Nothing  but  the 
bond  of  blood,  which  is  'thicker  than  water,'  remained,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  revival  of  filial  love  for  the  mother-country. 
.  .  .  'We  must  unite  or  we  are  lost,'  said  Sierra,  the  Mexican 
delegate,  and  the  gravest  of  the  congress  applauded.  Nothing 
is  said  as  yet  of  the  most  important  questions.  The  Nicaragua 
al,  the  treatment  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  Cuba  were  not  men- 
tioned.    But  to  the  beholder  it  was  evident    that  the  things  not 
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said  outright  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Spain  may  exercise  the  influence  neces- 
sary to  prevent  wars  in  South  America,  and  that  in  this  way  she 
may  furnish  the  strength  necessary  to  preserve  independence." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


drinking  milk.  Every  one  who  reads  this  warning  is  especially 
enjoined  to  abstain  from  milk  in  the  future.  Children  whose 
parents  will  not  allow  them  to  drink  milk  will  not  be  stunted  in 
growth,  but  will  have  their  lives  prolonged  and  be  immune  in 
epidemics.  .So  it  is  proclaimed  in  the  Hall  of  Good  Counsel."— 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHINESE   OBJECTIONS  TO   WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. 

WHAT  are  the  reasons  given  by  the  more  enlightened  Chi- 
namen for  their  opposition  to  Western  methods?  The 
director  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Telegraph,  Sheng  Taotoi,  has 
recently  answered  this  question  in  an  interview  with  a  German 
merchant  which  we  find  quoted  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
and  from  which  we  take  the  following : 

The  introduction  of  European  methods  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  Chinese  people.  For  thousands  of  years  the  Chinese  have 
carried  on  certain  house  and  home  industries,  which  would  have 
to  be  destroyed  to  the  utter  ruin  of  those  dependent  upon  them. 
Cloth,  shoes,  paperware,  earthenware,  etc.,  have  always  been 
produced  in  certain  families.  How  could  the  introduction  of 
machinery  benefit  these  people?  Even  if  their  work-hours  were 
reduced  by  making  them  wage-slaves,  they  would  not  benefit,  as 
they  would  hardly  know  how  to  employ  their  free  time.  Gam- 
bling, opium-smoking,  and  other  vices  would  increase.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  there  would  be  higher  wages,  or,  with  higher 
wages,  a  greater  tendency  to  save.  Trusts  and  trades-unions 
are,  in  China,  long-established  institutions.  Sixtyr  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  China  live  by  agriculture  and  the  callings  inti- 
mately connected  with  it.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  agriculture,  which  would  merely  rob  the 
people  of  their  living,  could  benefit  the  country?  The  social 
conditions  of  the  people  would  undoubtedly  be  rendered  worse. 
The  economic  wisdom  and  conditions  of  the  West  can  not  be 
transplanted  to  China.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  even  some  pros- 
perous mines  had  to  be  closed  by  imperial  edict  because  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  flocked  to  the  new  industry,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  was  threatened  with  famine  for  want  of  hands. 
There  is,  of  course,  room  for  improvement.  The  system  of  irri- 
gation might  be  improved,  reservoirs  which  have  been  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  rebellions,  inundations,  or  by  age  should  be  re- 
newed.    But  the  basis  for  reform  is  agricultural  improvement. 

Xo  doubt  the  mass  of  the  people  object  to  European  methods. 
It  is  a  statistical  fact  that  famines  have  increased  during  the 
sixty  years  in  which  so  many  free  ports  have  been  granted  to  the 
foreigners.  There  is  no  better  argument  than  the  condition  of 
India.  The  Chinese  see  that  India  is  covered  with  agricultural 
produce  intended  mainly  for  export,  and  covered  with  railroads 
intended  to  take  away  that  produce,  while  the  people  starve  and 
the  plague  ravages  the  weakened  populace. 

Sheng  added  that  for  many  years  he  was  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  the  introduction  and  development  of  European  industries 
in  China,  until  close  study  of  the  subject  convinced  him  of  his 
mistake. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Use  of  Milk  as  Food  Forbidden  in  China.— Chi- 
nese law  and  custom  forbid  the  drinking  of  cow's  milk.  A 
wordy  proclamation  taken  by  the  New  York  Staats-Zcitung 
from  the  Loo  Chow  Herald  gives  the  reason  for  the  prohibition. 
The  following  is  a  condensation  of  it : 

Man  should  not  rob  animals  of  their  own  proper  food  ;  and,  of 
all  animals,  the  cow  is  the  most  valuable  to  man.  The  sellers  of 
milk  blacken  their  souls  for  gain  ;  but  those  who  drink  milk  do 
so  in  the  foolish  belief  that  it  is  good  for  them.  Before  taking 
any  medicine,  we  should  carefully  investigate  its  properties,  and 
who  floes  so  in  the  ease  of  milk?  Milk  is  the  natural  food  of 
babes  and  of  young  animals;  but  when  adults  drink  it,  do  they 
not  thereby  endanger  the  life  of  the  suckling  calf,  and  arouse 
bitter  resentment  in  the  souls  of  the  calf  and  its  mother?  Beasts 
have  not  the  power  of  speech,  and  so  can  not  tell  men  that  by 
drinking  cow's  milk  they  will  become  like  quadrupeds. 

If  men  must  have  a  strengthening  draft,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand better  things  than  milk,  so  why  select  that?  Besides,  the 
term    of   life    is    foreordained,   and    it   can   not  be  prolonged  by 
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Why  Epileptics  Seem  to  Have  a  Propensity  to  Travel. 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest  : 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  A.'Hoche,  of  Strassburg  (as  quoted  in  your  number 
November  24),  that  an  epileptic  does  not  necessarily  lose  consciousness  at 
the  time  of  seizure;  yet  it  is  singular  that  all  American  authors  who  have 
written  books  on  neurologic  subjects  state  in  the  chapter  on  epilepsy  that 
"during  a  convulsive  attack  consciousness  is  lost."  This  is  altogether  un- 
true. Consciousness  is  disturbed,  however,  all  the  way  from  the  slightest 
degree  to  its  complete  abolition.  Probably  about  60  per  cent,  do  not  lose 
consciousness  completely,  but  have  it  disturbed  only  at  the  time  of  a  seiz- 
ure. 

Let  us  make  a  gross  but  easily  comprehended  illustration,  and  assume 
that  the  brain  is  divided  into  two  halves — the  motor  half  and  the  sensory 
half.  The  sensory  half  includes  the  mind  ;  the  motor  half  includes  the  con- 
trol of  the  muscular  and  moving  actions  of  the  body.  The  brain  receives  a 
stimulation,  perhaps,  through  some  part  of  the  sensory  apparatus,  and  this 
stimulation  in  turn  sets  in  motion  the  motor  half  of  the  body,  or  perhaps 
the  motor  half  is  directly  irritated  in  the  first  instance.  In  whatever  way 
the  irritation  is  applied, 'the  motor  half  is  sooner  or  later  involved  and  set 
in  motion.  A  person  may  suffer  an  epileptic  seizure  which  abolishes  the 
sensory  half  of  the  brain  at  once,  and  then  immediately  involves  the  motor 
half  of  the  brain.  This  involvement  may  attack  first  that  part  of  the  brain 
that  controls  motion,  the  use  of  the  legs,arms,  etc.,  and  when  it  does,  it  is 
apt  to  set  these  parts  of  the  body  into  violent  activity. 

There  are  cases  of  epilepsy  on  record  known  as  "Epilepsia  Procursiva." 
This  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  patient.  The  patient  when  first  seized,  will 
break  into  a  violent  run,  and  sometimes  travel  two  or  three  miles  as  fast  as 
he  can  go,  and  then  perhaps  fall  exhausted  at  the  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  e pileptic  may  have  the  sensory  half  of  the  brain  affected  and  a  slight  dis- 
turbance of  the  motor  half.  This  may  cause  the  patient  to  travel  days  and 
weeks  without  being  fully  conscious  of  what  he  is  about.  Finally  he  will 
awaken  to  his  full  senses  with  complete  loss  of  knowledge  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  mean  time,  because  the  sensory  apparatus  has  been 
blunted. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  explanation  of  the  tendency  of  the  epileptic  to  travel. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  done  in  obedietice  to  a  desire  of  the  epileptic  ;  but  is  a  phe- 
nomenon showing  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  brain,  and  is  entirely  beyond 
the  control  of  the  patient,  a  merely  mechanical  performance. 

W.  P.  Spratling, 

Craig  Colony,  Soxyea,  N.  Y.  Medical  Superintendent. 

Lutherans  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest.— You  quote  (November  10)  from  The 
Avierican  Ecclesiastical  Review  parts  of  an  article  by  Rev.  Joseph  McSorley, 
wherein  he  proves  the  Unitarian  tendencies  of  many  Protestant  sects.  I 
largely  agree  with  him.  He  does,  however,  carry  it  too  far.  Others  may 
answer  for  themselves,  I  answer  as  a  Lutheran.  I  would  like  to  ask  him, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Lutherans  of  to-day,  when,  where,  or  by  whom  among 
us  has  it  ever  been  said  that  we  "reject  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  because 
it  contradicts 'justification  by  faith  alone.'"  («)  Said  Epistle  is  no  such 
contradiction  ;  (b)  no  Lutheran  rejects  it.  Even  if  Luther  in  his  earlier 
\-ears  said  something  to  that  effect,  he  is  only  one  man,  and  Lutherans  ac- 
cept no  word  of  his  unless  proven  by  Scripture. 

More  remarkable  is  his  statement  that  "in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark there  are  decided  indications  of  a  revival  of  Odinism,  or  the  old 
Scandinavian  heathenism."  I  read,  reread,  and  studied  that  sentence  for 
fear  I  had  misunderstood  it.  If  those  indications  are  "decided,"  show  us 
one.  I  told  of  this  remark  to  some  educated  Swedes,  and  we  had  a  good 
laugh  over  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  Catholicism  never  entirely 
succeeded  in  rooting  Odinism  out  of  Norway  ;  that  task  was  left  tor 
Lutheranism,  and  now  where  can  it  be  found  ? 

While  writing,  let  me  add  that  such  remarks  as  The  LITERARY  DIGEST 
sometimes  has  had  about  Norway,  for  instance,  "Shall  Norway  Have  a 
King  of  Her  Own  ?  "  are  always  the  same  surprising  news  to  us  Norwegians. 
Bjdrnstjern  Bjornson's  remarks  have  no  political  significance  at  all.  He  is 
not  accepted  as  political  leader  or  authority  in  either  party.  The  Miinc/ieiier 
Allgemeine  /(7/««ir  makes  a  great  mistake  in  thinking  that  any  remarks  on 
his  part  "  will  be  certain  to  have  great  weight,"  when  he  goes  as  far  as  to 
speak  about  a  separate  king.  If  Norway  ever  separates,  I  believe  it  will 
be  a  republic  ;  but  that  question  is  not  in  any  political  platform  in  Norway. 
Norway  daily  sees  the  fate  of  the  small  independent  nations,  and  so  does 
Sweden.    They  will  not  separate.  B.  E.  BERGESEN. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Great  Telescopes  of  the  World. 
Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest. — In  your  issue  of  October  13  (page 

4\b)  you  publish  a  list  of  "The  World's  Great  Telescopes."  [  am  surprised 
to  note  the  omission  of  the  twenty-inch  refractor  of  the  Chamberlain  Ob- 
servatory (University  of  Denver)  at  University  Park.  Colo.  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Howe  is  director,  and  has  done  some  excellent  work  in  the  six  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  telescope  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1894. 

This  will  increase  the  list  of  groat  telescopes  to  twenty-nine,  of  which  ten 
are  in  the  United  States,  raising  the  proportion  to  over  one  third  instead  of 
nearly.  William  J.  Hazard. 

Golden,  Colo. 
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Reduced    Prices    on 
Suits  and  Cloaks. 

T  s  that  heading  attrac- 
•*■  live?  Then  how  is 
this?  Suits  and 
Cloaks  made  to  order 
at  one-third  less 
than  regular  prices. 
Mada  of  as  good  ma- 
terials, cut  as  stylishly, 
finished  as  carefully  as 
they  were  at  our  early 
season  prices— great 
values  then,  too. 

The  why  of  it?  To 
make  room.  Of  course 
it's  a  radical  measure — 
but  we  must  have  the 
room,  and  your  advan- 
tage is  our  gain  in  the 
end.  Almost  all  of  our 
styles  and  materials 
share  in  this  reduction. 
The  Catalogue,  Sam- 
ples and  Reduced  Price 
List  tell  you  all  about 
them.  These  offerings 
and  others  : 

Tailor-made  Suits, 
liDed  throughout, 
former  price  1  0  ;  re- 
duced to  $6.67. 

$  1  5  Suits  reduced 
to  $10. 

$20  Suits  reduced  to  $13.34. 

Separate  All -Wool  Skirts,  former  price  $6.50  :  re- 
duced to  $4.34. 

$9  Skirts  reduced  to  $6. 
$  1 2  Skirts  reduced  to  $8. 

Winter  Jackets,  lined  throughout,  former  price  $7  ; 
reduced  to  $4.67. 

$9  Jackets  reduced  to  $6 . 
$12  Jackets  reduced  to  $8. 


Rainy-Day    Skirts,    former 
to  $4.67 


price  $7  ;    reduced 


$3  Rainy-Day  Skirts  reduced  to  $5.34. 
$10  Rainy-Day  Skirts  reduced  to  $6.67. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Rainy-Day  Suits,  Golf  Capes, 
Newmarkets,  Etc. 

We  are  also  closing  out  our  sample  suits  and  cloaks 
(which  were  made  up  for  exhibition  in  our  salesroom) 
at  one-half  of  regular  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue, 
Bargain  List  and  Reduced  Price  Samples  ;  you  will 
get  them  by  return  mail.  Order  what  you  choose  ; 
your  order  will  be  filled  promptly,  intelligently — if  you 
think  not,  send  the  garment  back.  IVe  will  refund 
your  motiey;  it's  your  good  will  we  want  most. 

THE   NATIONAL   CLOAK   COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 
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-W.  B.  S.  Clymer.     (Small, 
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lowing  books  : 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Maynard  &  Co.,  So  75.) 

Comfort  and  Exercise.  —  Mary  Perry  King. 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Si. 00. ) 

My  New  Curate.— Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P. 
(Marlier  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Old  Wickford,  The  Venice  of  America.— Mrs.  F. 
Burge  Griswold.  (The  Young  Churchman  Co., 
$1.25.) 

Essentials  of  the  English  Sentence.— Elias  J. 
MacEwan.    iD.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  §0.750 

Applied  Evolution. — Marion  D.  Shutter.  (Eu- 
gene F.  Endicott.) 

Whence  and  Whither. — Dr.  Paul  Carus.  (The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.) 

Thoughts  on  Social  Problems  and  Scripture 
Readings  in  Verse. — Emma  C.  Schafer.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  author.) 

Black  Rock.  — Ralph  Connor.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  $1  25.) 

The  Mystery  of  Madeline  Le  Blanc.  —  Max 
Ehrmann.     (The  Co-Operative  Publishing  Co.) 

A  Man's  Foes. — E.  H.  Strain.  (Xew  Amster- 
dam Book  Co.,  $0  50.) 

A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.— Robert 
William  Rogers,  2  vols.     (Eaton  &  Mains.,  $5.00.) 

Fore !  Life's  Book  for  Golfers.  (Life  Publish- 
ing Co.) 

Glimpses  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 
(F.  S.  Thayer,  §2.50.) 

Methods  in  the  Art  of  Taxidermy.  —  Oliver 
Davie.     (David  McKay,  $2.50.) 

Attwood's  Pictures.     (Life  Publishing  Co.) 
Lux     Vitse.—  S.     M.    Vernon,    D.D.       (Eaton     & 
Mains.  $1  50.  > 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

The  output  of  coal  in  Russia  has  become  so 
small  that  America,  according  to  London  reports, 
has  been  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficit.  Some 
one  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  writes  that  the 
price  of  coal  increases  daily  in  Russia,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  supply  which  is  being  shipped 
to  the  cities,  so  serious  has  this  want  become  that 
the  use  of  peat  fuel  is  receiving  official  attention. 
Consul-General  Bray,  writing  from  Melbourne, 
states  that  the  rise  in  coal  prices  in  Australia  also 
will  have  serious  effects  upon  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  Australian  towns. 
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This  illustration  shows  the  ideal  figure 
the  perfect  \romun.  How  near  do  you 
come  to  it  (  If  you  arein  any  way  deficient 
in  neck,  chest,  bust,  limbs  Or  arms,  or  are 
too  fat  or  too  thin,  this  course  of  physio- 
logical exercise  will  help  you  to  become 
beautiful  and  acquire  the  perfect  figure. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  IN 

Physical  Culture 

-for  llenlth.    Grace    unil    Expression 

O  Tnuo-ht  hv  Mail  ">    -°  Interesting 
laugm  oy  man  and  p,eas.lIU  les_ 

sons  at  little  expense  of  time  or  money. 
The  foremost  laities  of  the  land  are  join- 
ing;  you  are  u  gedtodo  likewise,  write 
for  prospectus.  Bf  W%  (J  ^J  handsome 
portfolio  for  ■  Is  E  d  filing  and 
preserving  lessons  KKKK  to  all  mem- 
bers, COSTS  YOl*  NOTHING.  Send 
your  height  and  weight  and  we  will 
supply  correct  measurements. 

THE  MADAME  TAXIS  TOILET  CO., 
Dept.  36,  CHICAGO. 


Rich  Cut  Glass 

Direct  from  factory  to  consumer, 
saving  all  intermediate  profits. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 


"To  him  who  wears  shoes,"  said  Sidney  Lanier, 
"it  is  as  if  the  whole  world  were  covered  with 
leahter.  The  increased  demand  for  shoes  from 
foreign  countries  has  resulted  in  extensive  ship- 
ments of  American  shoes  abroad.  So  great  has 
this  demand  become  that  German  papers  warn 
European  manufacturers  to  keep  their  eyes  upon 
the  American  market  and  look  to  their  laurels. 
In  Turkey  especially,  Consul  Lane  of  Smyrna 
says,  is  there  great  scope  for  the  American  shoe 
trade.     He  writes  : 

"The  shoes  worn  here  are  made  on  a  last  greatly 
differing  in  shape  from  the  American  last.  I  be- 
lieve a  factory  undertaking  to  properly  introduce 
American  shoes  should  have  a  full  line  of  samples 
of  Turkish  shoes  with  prices.  The  styles  worn  do 
not  change  each  year,  but  the  variety  of  lasts 
which  are  permanently  used  is  very  large. 

"Slippers  are  much  more  generally  worn  by  all 
classes  than  in  America.  The  ladies  of  the  harems 
confine  their  footwear  almost  entirely  to  slippers. 

"The  laboring  classes  wear  heavy  cowhide  low 
shoes  as  a  kind  of  overshoe,  with  light  slippers  in- 
side. Army  officers  wear  high-top  patent-leather 
boots. 

"There  are  no  large  retail  shoe  establishments 
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such  as  are   found  in  America,   but   the  trade  is 
supplied  through  numerous  small  bazars." 


On  the  principal  business  street  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  American  Oriental  Agency  has  estab- 
lished itself  for  the  display  of  American  goods. 
This  agency  acts  as  a  "middleman"  between  the 
American  exporter  and  foreign  consumer. 


Minister  Merry  writes  from  San  Jose,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1900  :  , 

On  the  nth  instant,  a  decree  was  promulgated 
by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  exempting  ba- 
nanas from  any  export  duty  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Bananas  now  appear  as  second  in  the 
statement  of  exports  and  promise  soon  to  exceed 
coffee,  now  first  on  the  list,  in  value.  Inasmuch 
as  the  profits  of  the  banama  trade  inure  mostly 
to  the  American  "United  Fruit  Company,"  while 
coffee,  the  principal  product  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Costa  Rica,  is  grown  at 
much  more  expense  and  paysa  heavy  export  dutv, 
the  decree  creates  much  dissatisfaction.  Export 
duties  have  a  special  importance  here  because  un- 
der the  Spanish  American  revenue  system  lands 
are  not  taxed,  and  the  Government  depends 
mostly  on  its  customs  for  support. 


Under  date  of  September  24,  1900,  Vice-Consul- 

General  Hanauer,  of  Frankfort,  says  : 

The  consumption  of  imported  butter  is  increas- 
ing in  Germany,  having  amounted  to  8,098.7  metric 
tons  (of  2,204  pounds)  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year,  against  5,784.1  tons  for  the 
same  period  of  18^9.  Of  the  above  amount,  Hol- 
land furnished  2,850.8  tons;  Austria-Hungary, 
2.476,3  tons;  and  Russia,  1,685.9  tons.  Our  butter  is 
equal  to  the  best  produced,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  not  supply  the 
market  here  with  this  commodity,  as  it  docs  with 
lard,  meat,  and  grain.  The  German  agrarians 
and  their  sympathizers  consider  the  present  Ger- 
man tariff  rate  on  imported  butter — 16  marks,  or 
$3.80,  per  100  kilograms,  or  220.46  pounds — too  low 
to  protect  the  domestic  producers. 


Dr.  Vosberg  Rekow,  who  has  been  investigating 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
book  on  the  subject  discusses  in  a  very  broad  way 
the  economic  situation,  recognizing  that  the  United 
States  is  Germany's  greatest  opponent  in  regard 
to  commercial  advance.  Comparing  Russia,  Ger- 
many's other  opponent,  with  the  United  States,  he 
says,  as  reported  by  the  New  York  Times : 

"While  the  great  mass  of  Russia's  population 
remains  in  a  comatose  state  and  occasionally 
starves  (but  a  small  part  of  it  participating  in 
modern  economic  work),  the  entire  Yankee  nation 
is  like  a  perfectly  disciplined  army  standing  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  at  the  forge,  the  loom,  or  the 
printing-press,  earning  wealth  from  their  indus- 
try. .  .  .  Europe,  with  her  old-established  indus- 
tries, is  so  hard  pushed  by  the  young  American 
competitor  that  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  a  com- 
mon customs  league  against  this  bold  intruder  has 
become  a  matter  of  serious  consideration." 

Commending  the  American  consular  service,  he 
considers  that  United  States  trade  owes  its  advance 
abroad  to  consular  alertness  in  reporting  every 
change.     He  says  further  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  will  be  forthcoming  erelongand  be- 
come of  vast  extent.     Whoever  has  watched  the  I 
present  state  of  activity   in  American  shipyards  | 
will   have  no  doubt  on  that  score.     In   short,  the  I 
Americans  are  the  sole  commercial-political  oppo- 
nents  whom   we   must   earnestly    dread.      Russia 
will  remain  a  profitable  customer  to  us  in  the  fu- 
ture; with  Great  Britain  we  are  united  with  bonds 
of  common  interests;  the  United  States  is,  in  an 
economical  Bense,  our  enemy." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  the  American  system  of  con- 
sular reports,  the  first  collection  of  which  has  just 
been  published. 


msul  Winter,  of  Annaberg,  September  is, 
1900,  states  that  according  to  statistics  of  trans- 
portation on  the  German   railways,  lumber  takes 
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the  fourth  place  in  point  of  weight.  The  total 
traffic  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  empire  for  1897 
amounted  to  217,523,247  tons.  Of  this  total,  12,587,- 
330  tons  were  lumber.  This  is  of  special  interest, 
he  adds,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  it 
does  not  include  lumber  transported  on  the  differ- 
ent rivers  of  the  empire.  The  importance  of  this 
industry  in  Germany  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
various  lumber  establishments  give  employment 
to  about  600,000  persons.  The  well-arranged  sys- 
tem of  forestry  in  the  empire  supplies  home  mar- 
kets with  soft  woods,  but  the  imports  of  hard 
woods  from  abroad  are  steadily  on  the  increase. 


PERSONALS. 

An  Eccentric  Monarch.— Several  anecdotes 
are  told  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  November,  of 
Charles  XV.,  the  brother  and  predecessor  of  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden,  who  reigned  from  i860  to  1872. 

"On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  while  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  church,  wearing  his  crown  and 
coronation  mantle  and  surrounded  by  ermine-clad 
dignitaries,  he  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head  to 
put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  and  ordered  his  attend- 
ants to  get  out  of  his  way.  There  was  a  moment 
of  breathless  anxiety,  but  the  master  of  the  horse 
succeeded  in  persuading  His  Majesty  to  defer  his 
pleasure  ride  until  a  more  opportune  time.  This 
was  a  good  beginning  and  the  king  lived  up  to  it. 

"Probably  there  never  was  a  monarch  to  whom 
etiquette  was  such  a  bore.  Having  decided  to 
confer  the  grand  cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf  on 
the  envoy  of  a  friendly  power,  he  selected  a  halt 
for  refreshments  during  a  long  ride  as  the  time 
for  making  the  presentation.  Approaching  the 
diplomat,  who  had  a  sandwich  in  one  hand  and  a 
sardine  on  a  fork  in  the  other,  the  king  held  out 
the  decoration  and  said  :  '  Here,  this  is  for  you.' 
He  derived  a  good  deal  of  quiet  enjoyment  from 
the  envoy's  confusion. 

'During  a  hunting  party,  taking  a  fancy  to  dis- 
cuss affairs  of  state  with  the  French  envoy,  a  very 
small  but  exceedingly  dignified  man,  the  king  un- 
ceremoniously picked  him  up  and  seated  him  on 
the  royal  knees.  The  Frenchman  was  furious  and 
made  a  complaint  to  the  prime  minister,  but  his 
resentment  against  the  good-humored  royal  giant 
was  short-lived. 

"Charles's  eccentricities  seldom  gave  offense  as 
they  were  alwaj-s  devoid  of  malice  and  never  pre- 
meditated. One  day,  looking  for  the  Queen,  he 
asked  a  chambermaid  :  '  Have  you  seen  Louise  ? ' 
On  entering  the  apartments  of  "his  mother  and 
recollecting  that  she  detested  the  odor  of  tobacco, 
he  took  the  lighted  cigar  from  his  lips  and,  not 
knowing  how  else  to  dispose  of  it,  thrust  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  guard  who  was  presenting 
Kims."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Some  of  Major  Pond's  Reminiscences. — Major 
J.  B.  Pond,  who  has  managed  the  most  important 
lecturing  tours  given  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  has  gathered  many  of  his  interesting  expe- 
riences with  "celebrities"  into  a  book  entitled 
"Eccentricities  of  Genius."  The  book  is  purely 
anecdotal  and  personal,  and  nearly  every  page  has 
a  tempting  bit  of  incident  or  characterization. 

Speaking  of  Bill  Nye,  the  humorist,  Major  Pond 
tells  of  their  first  meeting  at  Laramie.     He  writes  : 

"I  used  my  dinner  hour  to  call  on  William.  I 
asked  a  man  to  direct  me  to  Bill  Nye's  office,  and 
he  replied,  'Just  over  that  livery  stable,'  pointing 
across  the  way.  I  started  across  the  street.  Just 
over  the  road  doorway  of  the  stable  hung  a  sign 
painted  in  black  letters  on  a  plain  board  : 

'  Laramie  Boomerang 

Walk  Down  the  Alley 

Twist  the  Gray  Mule's  Tail 

Take  the  Elevator  Immediately.' 

"  I  went  into  the  sanctum  and  found  Nye  wri- 
ting at  a  plain  table  at  the  far  side  of  the  room, 
quite  unaware  of  my  presence.  From  photographs 
and  descriptions  I  knew  him  by  his  back,  and  at 
ouce  exclaimed  :  'Hello,  Bill  !  ' 

"Nye  rose  from  his  seat  and  replied  smilingly  : 
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A  Turkish,  Vapor,  or  Hot  Air  Bath  for  2  Cts. 

It  opens  the  pores  and  sweats  all  the  poisons  (which  cause 
diseases)  out  or  the  blood,  soothes  the  tired  nerves  and  gives 
strength  and  vigor.  It  prevents  sickness  by  keeping  the  blood 
pure  and  healthy.  Will  gave  Its  cost  a  hundred  times 
over  In  doctor's  bills. 


SPECIAL   TIIIRTY-DAY   OFFER 

t  o  n'l  readers  of  THE  1HGEST.  In  order  to  get  our 
goods  more  widely  Introduced  In  new  territory  we 
uro  making  an  extraordinary  offer  tills  month, 
which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  The  offer  makes 
It  possible  for  you  to  get  a  cabinet  at  once. 


$3.00  Hook  Free  to  Patrons. 

AGENTS    WANTED 
SALARY  AND  COMMISSION  PAID 

We  want  enterprising  men  and  women  to  represent  us.  Ex- 
clusive territory  given.  "Write  us  at  once  for  Special  Agent's 
1901  proposition.  Do  not  delay,  as  territory  is  being  taken 
rapidly. 

ROBINSON   THERMAL   BATH   CO., 
764  Jefferson  Street,  ....        Toledo,  Ohio 


FOR  HIM 

Royal    Lather  Brush 

Makes  Shaving  Easy. 

Never  Twists  or  Curls. 

Always  a  Brush— Never  a  Mop. 

Fits  the  Face. 

Wide  Open ,  Spreads  the  Lather. 

Half  Open,  Rubs  it  in. 

Quickly  Softens  the  Beard. 

Beats  the  Barber's  Fingers. 

Don't  ask  the  Razor  to  doit  all   - 

it  can't.  Pine  French  Bristles; 
never  shed.  Aluminum  ferrules: 
never  tarnish.  Quaranteed.  At 
your  dealer's,  or  postpaid,  50  cents. 
Return  if  unsatisfactory. 

Well  Lathered  Is  Hull  Shaved. 

C.  H.  THOMPSON  MFG.  CO., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


Clos  d. 


Half  Open. 


SendUs67cts. 


and 

no 

rid,  and  »r  will  send  V1" 

i hi-  India,  rlnglngsteel, 
.oh  edge.uollowground 
by  mail  Equal 
Co  an;  |2  00  Razor  made, 
ir  money  refunded  M  . 
mi. i„  mum;  CO  , 
M  State 81  .<  hlcugo. 


he  said  : 

'"Say,  Hawkins,  how  much  have  vou  got  like 
this?' 

"  '  Considerable.' 

"  '  Want  to  sell  it?  ' 

"  '  Whj — why,  yes  !     I'd  like  to.' 

'  '  How  much  do  you  want  a  thousand  words? ' 

"Hawkins  was  amazed.  'Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he 
said,  '  would  a  pound  be  too  much  ? ' 

"Barr  laughed.  'You  don't  know  much  about 
this  business,  do  you  ? '  he  asked. 

"  'Absolutely  nothing.' 

"'Well,"  drawled  Barr,  'I'll  give  you  several 
pounds  a  thousand,  and  we'll  start  publishing  right 
away. ' 

"Beneath  the  title  of  each  sketch  Mr.  Hawkins 
had  written  :  '  By  Anthony  Hope.' 

"'Ought  I  to  put  my  last  name  there?'  he 
asked. 

"'It  doesn't  make  any  difference  about  the 
name,'  answered  Barr,  '  it's  the  stuff  that  counts.' 

"And  count  it  did." 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  when  he  came  to  America  and 
lectured  in  Boston,  on  his  arrival  there,  had  an  ex- 
perience which  made  the  creator  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  curious.  He  told  the  story  himself  in  1894 
at  the  Aldine  Club,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"I  arrived  in  Boston  and  alighted  from  the  train 
almost  into  the  arms  of  a  dozen  cabbies.  One  of 
them  had  a  dog-eared  book  peeping  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  I  instinctively  called  him,  saying  as  I 
got  in  :  'You  may  drive  me  to  Young's,  or  Parker's 
—perhaps.' 

"'Pardon  me,' said  the  cabbie,  'I  think  you'll 
find  Major  Pond  waiting  for  you  at  Parker's,  sir.' 

"What  could  I  do,  but  stare  and  acquiesce  by 
taking  my  seat  speechlessly  ?  We  arrived,  and  the 
observant  cabbie  was  at  the  door.  I  started  to  pay 
my  fare  when  he  said,  quite  respectfully  : 

"  '  If  it  is  not  too  great  an  intrusion,  sir,  I  should 
greatly  prefer  a  ticket  to  your  lecture.  If  you 
have  none  of  the  printed  ones  with  you,  your 
agent  would  doubtless  honor  one  of  your  visiting 
cards,  if  penciled  by  yourself.' 

"I  had  to  be  gruff  or  laugh  outright,  and  so  said  : 

"  'Come,  come,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  being 
beaten  at  my  own  tricks.  Tell  me  how  you  ascer- 
tained who   I  am,  and  you  shall  have  tickets  for 


If  You  Lack  Energy 
Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  vitalizes  the  nerves,  helps  digestion,  and  refreshes 
and  invigorates  the  entire  system. 
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'Hello,  Jim!  I  guess  this  is  Jim  Pond.  How  are 
you.  Major  }  '  " 

Major  Pond  relates  the  way  in  which  Anthony 
Hope,  the  author,  first  became  known.    He  writes  : 

"Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  was  discovered  by 
Robert  Barr,  who  first  went  to  London  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  One  night  Barr, 
then  editing  The  Idler  with  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
met  a  thin,  pale,  bald  young  barrister,  who  talked 
so  charmingly  about  books  that  Barr,  who  is  big, 
burly,  bouncing,  and  straightforward,  asked  him  : 
' '  Do  you  do  anything  of  the  sort  ? ' 

"Mr.  Hawkins  confessed,  with  a  blush,  that  he 
did  when  not  painfully  busy. 

"  Til  come  and  read  some  of  'em  to-morrow.' 
said  Barr. 

"And  he  did.     After  he  had   read  the  last  sheet. 
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It's  the  best  if  it's 

B.T.  Babbitt's 


Best  Soap 


17761  Soap  Powder 

Best  Baking  Powder 

Pure  Potash 


Dr.Scott's 

Hair 

Bf,Ul&!i 

Prevents 
Baldness 
Falling 
Hair 

Dandruff 
and 
Headache  w 


Price 
'ONE  DOLLAR 

Try  if  six  months;  if  not  found 
as  represented,  return  it  and 
money  will  be  refunded. 


GEO.  A*  5COTT,  Dept.  F. 

S42     Broadway,  iS.  Y. 


THE   SHIRT   WAIST   MAN 


can  hold  his  trousers  securely 
with  the  Improved  Wash- 
borne  Patent  Trousers  Sup- 
porters which  grip  the  waist- 
band and  hook  over  the  belt. 
Instantly  removed.  By  mail. 
10  cents  each.  Catalogue  of 
these  and  -other  novelties 
made  with  Washburne  Fast- 
eners,   Free. 

AMERICAN   RING   CO., 

Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Every 


\iin  that  QhdUQC  owes  it  to  himself  to  be  fully 
Wall  lllul  OIKHCo  informed  about  the  exceUenci 
of  our  Masterpiece  razor,  which  we  sell  in  pairs,  ready  for 
use  for  $5.00.  Our  pamphlet,  "  All  aboutGood  Razors"  mailed 
for  two-cent  stamp.    C.  Kluuberg,  173  William  St.,  New  York. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES    PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 

For  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 
MclJfTOSH  BATTERY  &  OPTICAL  CO.,  92-98  State  St.,  Chicago.  HI. 


THE    WONDER.FVL 


Trieder  Binocular 

The  Most  Acceptable 
HOLIDAY  PRESENT 


At  Reduced  Prices. 

?x  6x 

$}8.oo     $46.00 


flade  in  four  sizes,  magnifying 


9* 

$54-00 


\2X 
$62.00 


Descriptive  catalogue  free  from  your  optician,  or  from 

C.  P.  GOERZ   OPTICAL  WORKS,  52  E.  Union  Square,  New  York 


FOLDING    BOATS.     Adopted  to  I    S  War  and  8avj  departments    Only 
0to  medal  ami   award  at   World's    Han-      Beautiful   models,   for   family  as   well   as 

Hf  spnrtMih  /'        1  <       Sails,  ri-nti  1  boards,  rudders.     Packs  in  small  case.     Send  lie    1<t 

W   eat.  BOengrai  logs.         King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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your  whole  family,  and  such  cigars  as  you  smoke 
here  in  America,  besides.' 

"  '  Of  course  we  all  knew  that  you  were  coming 
on  this  train— that  is,  all  the  members  of  the  Cab- 
men's  Literary  Guild,'  was  the  half-apologetic  re- 
ply. 'As  it  happens,  I  am  the  only  member  on 
duty  at  this  station  this  morning,  and  I  had  that 
advantage.  If  you  will  excuse  other  personal  re- 
marks, your  coat  lapels  are  badly  twisted  down- 
ward, where  they  have  been  grasped  by  the  perti- 
nacious New  York  reporters.  Your  hair  has  the 
Quakerish  cut  of  a  Philadelphia  barber,  and  your 
hat,  battered  at  the  brim  in  front,  shows  where 
you  have  tightly  grasped  it,  in  the  struggle  to 
stand  your  ground  at  a  Chicago  literary  luncheon. 
Your  right  overshoe  has  a  large  block  of  Buffalo 
mud  just  under  the  instep,  .  .  .  and  stenciled 
upon  the  very  end  of  the  '  Wellington,' in  fairly 
piain  lettering,  is  the  name,  '  Conan  Doyle.'  " 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Stanzas  from  Mr.  Edwin  Markham's 

"The  Sowers." 

[Written  after  seeing  Millet's  painting  >vith  the 
same  title.] 

He  is  the  stone  rejected,  yet  the  stone 
Whereon  is  built  metropolis  and  throne. 
Out  of  his  toil  come  all  their  pompous  shows, 
Their  purple  luxury  and  plush  repose  ; 
The  grime  of  this  bruised  hand  keeps  tender  white 
The  hands  that  never  labor,  day  nor  night. 
His  foot  that  only  knows  the  field's  rough  floors 
Sends  lordly  steps  down  echoing  corridors. 

Not  his  the  lurching  of  an  aimless  clod. 

For  with  the  august  gesture  of  a  god — 
A  gesture  that  is  question  and  command — 
He  hurls  the  bread  of  nations  from  his  hand  ; 
And  in  the  passion  of  the  gesture  flings 
His  fierce  resentment  in  the  face  of  kings. 

This  is  the  Earth-god  of  the  latter  day, 
Treading  with  solemn  joy  the  upward  way  ; 
Strong  to  make   kind   the  grudging  ground,  and 

strong 
To  pluck  the  beard  of  some  world-honored  wrong — 
A  lusty  strength  that  in  some  crowning  hour 
Will  hurl  Gray  Privilege  from  the  place  of  power. 


Then  and  Now. 

By   Carolyn-    Wflls. 
Oh,  would  I  had  lived  in  Arcadian  davs, 
When  maidens  had  not  such  extravagant  ways, 

When  Daphne  and  Doris 

And  Chloe  and  Chloi  is 
Would  laugh  with  delight  o'er  a  ribbon  of  blue 
Or  a  glittering  buckle  to  wear  on  a  shoe. 

But  the  girl  of  to-day  cares  nothing  at  all 
For  a  trivial  gift  that  is  simple  or  small  ; 
And  Ethel  and  Bessie 
And  Gertrude  and  Jessie 
Will  only  approve  of  the  presents  I've  brought 
If  I   spend  (and  I   will!")  ten   times   more  than  I 
ought. 

—  Collier's  Weekly. 


An  Untold  Love. 
By  Madeline  s.  Bridges. 

Oh,  the  birds  sang  it 

And  the  leaves  sighed  it, 
The  brooks  rang  it 

And  the  rain  cried  it, 
The  sun  glanced  it 

And  the  flowers  breathed  it, 
The  boughs  danced  i'. 

And  the  buds  sheathed  it, 
The  stars  beamed  it 

And  the  winds  blew  it, 
My  heart  dreamed  it, 

But— she  never  knew  it ! 

— Saturday  Evening-  Post. 


TO    CURE    A   COLD    IN    ONE    DAY 

Take  Laxative  Iiromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  drug- 
gists refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  \V. 
Grove's  signature  is  on  each  box.    25c. 


"  No  Good ;  No  Pay  " 

That's  the  terse  way  of  condensing  our  famous  guarantee — in  which  we  have  not 
changed  one  word  in  years.  If  we  knew  how  to  make  it  stronger  we  would.  If  you 
want  it  stronger  make  your  proposition — anything  in  reason  from  responsible  people. 


Thirty  Nights'  Free  Trial. 

Sleep  on  it  thirty  nights,  and  if  it  is  not 
even  all  you  have  hoped  for,  if  you  don't 
believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanliness, 
durability  and  icomfort  of  any  $50  hair 
mattress  ever  made,  you  can  get  your 
money  back  by  return  mail—''  no  questions 
asked."  There  will  be  no  unpleasantness 
about  it  at  all. 


TheOstermoor  Patent  %A  T 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress    I  u  ■ 


Tens  of  thousands  have  been  sold — not  ten  yet  returned.     Look  up  our  commercial 
rating,  note  our  business  record  of  47  years,  and  then  decide  if  the  guarantee  is  good. 

All  We  Ask-SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 

"  The  Test  of  Time,"  even  if  you  don't  want  a  mattress.     You  will  be  glad  to  have  the  book  — it  will  in- 
terest you  and  post  you.     It  costs  us  30  cents  to  answer  every  request  but  we  do  it  gladly.     If  you  ever  want 
a  mattress  after  you  get  the  book,  we  know  the  kind  you  will  buy.    We  can  make  any  special  size  desired. 
BEWARE  !     There    is 


not  a  single  store  in  the 
country  that  can  sell  our 
mattress  :  almost  every 
store  now  has  an  imita- 
tion so-called  "felt" 
which  is  kept  in  stock 
to  sell  on  our  advertising. 
Our  name  and  guarantee  on 
every  genuine  mattress.  Can 
only  be  bought  from  us 
direct. 


2  feet  6  inches  wide,  23  lbs.,  $8.35 1 

3  feet  wide.  30  His..      -      10.01)1 

3  Feef  fi  inches  wide.  35  lbs 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.,      -      18.35  1 
4  feet  6 inches  wide,  45  lbs..  15.00  J 

Made  in  two  parts  50  cents  extra. 
These  prices  include  express  charges 


',7 -a  I  6  feet 
11,0  [8  inches 
long. 


0STERM00R  &  GO,,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York. 

We  have  cushioned  25,000 churches.   Send  for  our  book  "ChurchCnshions." 


THE  AN  OLE  LAMP 

"The  light  thai  never  fails" 

will  show  you  how  to  rid  yourself  of  the  smoke,  smell,  and  endless  trouble  of  the 
old-fashioned  lamp  without  having  to  adopt  gas  or  electricity,  which  are  always  ex- 
pensive and  often  unsatisfactory.    This  lamp  will  accomplish  every  object  you  seek 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  you  a  light  that  is  superior  to  gas  or  electricity.    While  it 
is  more  brilliant  than  either,  it  is  soft  and  mellow,  never  smokes,  smells,  or  gets  out  of 
order ;  is  lighted  and  extinguished  as  easily  as  gas  ;  give  almost  no  heat  and  costs  but 
FV  hfon       f       -i-o   a  montu  to  burn,  an  economy  which  soon  makes  up  the  en- 
LKJIILcCn    CCIllS  t;re  investment.    Being  absolutely  non-explosive,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly unlike  acetylene  gas,  gasolene,  and  other  new  methods,  which  are  highly  dan- 
gerous, smell  unbearably,  and  often  ruin  a  room  by  leaving  a  deposit  on  the  furniture. 

Having  the  unique  feature  of 

"NO-UNDERSHADOW" 

all  the  light  falls  directly  downward  and  outward 

Thousands  of  these  lamps  are  in  use  in  homes,  stores,  offices,  churches,  halls,  factories, 
etc.,  and  within  a  year  we  have  received  over  1,000  unsolicited  letters,  speaking  in  the 
highest  terms.     If  you  wish  to  put  an  end  to  your  light  troubles  and  save  money  in 

tin  bargain,  send  for  our  Catalogue  "  \V,"  showing  all  styles  from  gl.80  up  ;  or  if 

you  wish  to  make  a 

Christmas  Gift 

that  will  be  a  lasting  token  of  your  good  judgment,  send  for  one  of  these  lamps 

^nerittl    Ciffcr  •    For  $7.00  we  will  ship,  transportation   prepaid, 

°''cl'""    """  '     to  any  point  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the 

Rocky   Mountains,  our  No.  202  lamp,  as  shown  in  illustration,  with 

an  extra  globe  and  top    You  may  remit  by  money  order,  bank  draft 

0'  registered  letter,  and, as  \\ ■■  give  an  unconditional  guarantee 

that  our  lamps  areas  represented  or  money  refunded,  you 

take  absolutely  no  risk.    Hut   to  insure  delivery  you   must 

ORDER  AT  ONCE 

The  Angle  Lamp   Company 

76  Park  Place 
New  York  City 
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V7"OUR    dealer    in    lamp- 
chimneys  —  what    does 
he  get  for  you  ? 

You  can't  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys  ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth's 
"pearl  top"  or  "pearl  glass" 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways  ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. Be  willing  to  pay  a 
nickel  more  for  them. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  Cotton  Mill 

nearly    completed,  in    the  best   cotton   district 
in  the  South.     Only  250  more  shares  for  sale. 

Large  Dividends  Assured. 

Unusually  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Southern  mills  rapidly  monopolizing  the  busi- 
ness.    For  references  and   particulars    address 

C.  H.  POND,  Pres.,  Moorbead,  Miss. 


17JEWELED 

adjusted,  patent  regulator,  stem  wind  and 
Dtem  set,  genuine 

NATIONAL  SPECIAL 

movement.    L«iuies    or  Gents    size. 
WAKRANTED  20  YEARS.     UK. 

Gold  I'Utehuntingcase, elegantly 

enpraved.  Fit  for  a  king.  No  better 

watch  made.     Must  be  seen  to  be 

appreciated   Special  offer  for  next 

bo  days,  send  your  full  name  and 

address    ard    we  will  send  this 

watch  COD.  with  privilege  toex- 

amine.    If  found  satisfactory  pay 

aeent  95.85  &  express  charges. 

A  guarantee  and  beautiful  chain  & 

charm  sent  free  with  every  watch. 

"Write  at  once  as  tins  mav  not  appear 

again    NAT'L  MFG.  &  IMPORTING  CO. 

331  Dearborn  St  ,  11  410. Chicago,  HI. 


HAT    CLI 


FAC  SIMILE. 


The  Niagara  Clip  holds  securely 
from  the  tuinuest  sheet  of  paper  up 
t<>  i  inch  in  thickness,  and  can  be 
used  over  and  overagain.  Betterthan 
pins  for  filing  litters,  records,  cards, 
etc.  Avoid  unsightly  pin-holes  in  at- 
tachinKsecond  letters, bnsinesscards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc-  Put  up 
in  boxes  of  100  especially  for  desk  con- 
venience. Sample  box  20  cts.  postpaid.  - 

NIACARA  CLIP  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


"THE  FUNNIEST  STORIES  EVER  TOLD" 

Hebrew  Finu,  100  pages,  Illustrated  -   -   -   -   85  cts, 
iri-ii  Saras,  100 pages, illustrated 25<-t«. 

Traveler*' Yanm,  iw  pages, illustrated     -   -   25<t». 

SPECIAL  OFFEB  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine— Above 
three  hooks  for  <iO  cents,  postpaid.  Shi  l-fact  ion  guaran- 
teed or  money  buck. 

THE  CHISWICK  PUBLISHING  CO., 

27  DUANE  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  119.  NEW  YORK. 


California  Cheap  Rates.  v; 

r  •    all  points  in  California, 

on,  Washington  and  Colorado.  Write  for  our  rates  be  ore 

you  ship,  Bend  for  Map  of  California  and  Los  Angeles  FKEE. 

TB1I1  ■niVIIU.mL  FREIGHT  CO.,  US  Market  Street,  CUcoga,  111. 


The  Natural  Body  llrucc  advertised  In  this  paper  in  the 
nriit  Issue  of  iiiis  month,  is  a  delightful, certain  remedy  for 
ailments  peculiar  to  women  and  girls.  It  makes  walking  and 
work  easy  :  gives  good  llgure  and  light  step.  Write  the 
Natura  I'.oOy  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Salina,  Kan.,  for  free  Illus- 
trated hook. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

His  Diagnosis.— Teacher  ;  "Suppose  you  had 
one  pound  of  candy  and  gave  two  thirds  to  your 
little  sister  and  one  fourth  to  your  little  brother, 
what  would  you  have  yourself?" 

Scholar  :  "Well,  I  guess  I'd  have  the  measles 
or  something  so's  I  wouldn't  feel  much  like  eat- 
ing !  "—Puck. 


Delicate  Irony.— "Gracious  littie  boy  !  you're 
not  going  to  kill  the  dear  little  birds— are  you?" 
"No,  dear  lady;  I'm  merely  goin'  ter  fire  off 
several  salutes  in  dere  honor.  Dat's  all."—  Har- 
per's Bazar. 


A  Singular  Plural.— He  t  "You  climed  ze  Mat- 

terhorn?    Zat  was  a  great  foot." 
SHE  :  "Great  feat,  you  mean,  Count." 
He  :  "Ah  !     Zen  you  climed  him  more  as  once  !" 

— Punch. 


A  Philosopher.— "Fo'  mahself,  I  like  turkey 
better  'n  chiching,"  said  the  first  deacon."  "So  do 
I,"  said  the  second  deacon,  rather  absent-mind- 
edly ;  "but  we  mus'  be  satisfied  wif  whatever  we 
find  in  de  coop."— Puck. 


"DOBLF.Y  has  at  last  painted  a  picture  that  will 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door."  "That  so?  Painted 
it  on  the  door,  did  he  ? " — Town  Topics. 


Steel   Ceilings 

HIGHEST  AWARD,  PARIS,   WOO. 


The  Penalty  of  Carelessness.— The  Owner  : 
"See  here  !  You  want  to  handle  that  trunk  more 
carefully  !  " 

Thk  1'ortfr  :  "I'll  look  out  for  it,  sir.  I  know 
a  man  let  one  fall  on  his  toes  last  month  an'  he 
ain't  out  of  the  hospital  yet." — Brooklyn  Life. 


SEA  Cap  iain  :  "There  is  no  hope  !  The  ship  is 
doomed  !     In  an  hour  we  will  all  be  dead  ! " 

Seasick  Passenger:  "Thank  Heaven  !  "—  Tit- 
Bits. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

November  26. — The  German  flag,  reports  sa}-, 
was  hoisted  over  the  Great  Wall,  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  by  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Mueh- 
lenfels. 
The  French  have  a  severe  fight  with  Boxers 
south  of  Pao-Ting-Fu. 

A  force  of  German  cavalry  attacks  the  Chinese 
Imperial  troops  under  General  Ma  and  Ad- 
miral Ho,  between  Sun  Hit  and  Huai-Nan. 

Reports  says  that  Li  Hung  Chang  is  seriously 
ill. 
November  28.— The  officials  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office  deny  the  statement  that 
France  has  seized  territory  at  Tien-Tsin  for 
the  purpose  of  tripling  the  size  of  her  con- 
cession. 

November  29. — It  is  reported  that  a  supply  of 
new  locomotives  has  arrived  at  Taku  for  the 
use  of  the  Russians  on  the  China  railroads. 

November  30. — A  despatch  from  Peking  an- 
nounces that  Colonel  Yorck,  commander  of 
the  German  column,  died  at  Hivaibai. 

December  2.— The  British    authorities  rent  ad- 


GECOf.BTIVE,  DURABLE.  AND  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  give  diagram 
and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 
BOSTO.\  1)1  IK  I'  Kquituble  Building. 


All  the  largest  and  fastest 
g^as -propelled  yachts  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  equipped  with 


DIMT^ 


IM©0N!§  rT^o'f 


cln>io|'         ©A 

Sintz     Gas     Engine      Co. 

South  flarketSt.,    Grand  Waptrls.Mich. 


Write  for  booklet. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
triM  1  up  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 
HON.  JAS.  E.  BOYD,  Assstant 
Attorney  General, Washington, D.C.. 
writes ;  "I  useone  of  your  Sanitary 
Stills  in  my  home.  The  water  dis- 
tilled by  it  is  absolutely  pure  and 
wholesome.  I  five  this  certificate 
because  I  think  the  great  benefits  of 
this  appliance  ought  to  be  known  to 
all  who  desire  healthful  water."  The 
Sanitary  Still  used  in  the  WHITE 
HOUSE.  Highest  award  at  Paris. 
Exposition,  write  for  booklet. 
CuprigraphCo.,  (18  HI.  ftreen  St..  fliirago 


SAVE  !/2  YOUR  FUEL 

wasted  up  chimney 
BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR. 

Cost  $2.00  and  up 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

33  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


Money  refunded 
not  8atisfac« 
tory.     Write 
for  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
homes 


A  RARE  TREAT  IN 


TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 

HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs,     Japans,     Young      Hysons,     Gunpowders,    English 
BreaKfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assama   ?7r   in   ?7r  per 

and  Ceylons  from *fl'   luo,Ml>. 

VERY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     IOC  to  29c  {J','1" 
The  Goods  are  sold  on  their  merit*.    NO  PRESENTS. 

IMPORTING     TEA     CO. 

-    <!(!  Church  Street,  New   1  ork. 


CONSUMERS 
P.  o.  Box  890     -    - 


Dftlll  TOY  PAPER,  illnst'd,  20  pages, 
TUUL  I  (1 1  25  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free,  frl-page  practical 

gonltry    book    free    to    yearly    subscribers. 
00k  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  f  reg.   J'oulinj  Advocate,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


BAKER'S  Bedside  &  Reading  Table. 


For  the  Sick  Room,  Library.  Study,  Studio,  Office 
affords  more  Encouragement,  Cheer  and 


There  is  nothing  that 


COMFORT    IN     SICKNESS 

than  this  most  unique  and  perfect  Table.  The  Table  top  is  quarter-sawed 
oak.  finely  finished.  It  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  tilted  to  any  desired 
angle,  fastening  itself  firmly  in  position.  Perfect  automatic  folding  device 
for  holding  books  attached  to  each  side.  Table  is  US  Inches  high,  weigh! 
IS  lbs.  Frame  is  steel  tubing,  nicely  finished  ill  Five  Different  Style*. 
U.  B.  Government  Institutions  use  them. 

AN     IDEAL    CHRISTMAS    GIFT 

PBICESi— Bladfc   Enameled,   8«.25;  White  Enameled,  |t.7B;    Nlokel 

Plated,  J(i.T5;    Brass  Plated,  $7.00  ;    Antique  Coppei  'Plated  (very  handsome)   ■ 
$7  25.      Freight    prepaid  east  of  Colorado;     by  express    prepaid,    50  cents  extra.      Prompt    shipment   and    safe    delivery 
guaranteed.     Money  back  If  not  satisfied.     Interesting  Booklet  free. 

J.    R.    BAKER    <fc    SONS  CO.,  149   \A/ayne>    St.,    Kendallullle,  Ind. 
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ditional    houses   at  Tien-Tsin    in  which  to 
quarter  troops. 

Chinese  officials  at  Shanghai  are  alarmed  at 
reports  that  the  allies  meditate  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Yang-tse  valley,  and  there  is  re- 
newed activity  on  the  defenses. 

South  Africa. 

November  26. —Mr.  Kruger  visits  the  Paris  Ex- 
position grounds  and  calls  on  M.  AValdeck- 
Rousseau,  the  French  Premier. 

November  27.— A  plot  to  kill  Lord  Roberts  by 
blowing  up  a  church  where  he  was  to  at- 
tend service  is  discovered  in  Johannesburg, 
and  the  conspirators  are  arrested. 

November  28.— The  Boers  under  De  Wet  and 
Steyn  are  reported  to  be  contemplating  a 
descent  on  Cape  Colony. 

November  29. — A  British  garrison  of  four  hun- 
dred men  at  Dewetsdrop,  in  Orange  River 
Colony,  was  captured,  reports  say,  by  a 
force  led  by  De  Wet  and  Steyn  on  Novem- 
ber 23. 

November  30.— Lord  Roberts  turns  over  the 
command  of  the  British  troops  operating 
against  the  Boers,  to  Lord  Kitchener,  who 
has  been  promoted  to  lieutenant-general, 
with  the  rank  of  general,  while  serving  in 
South  Africa. 

The  returning  Canadian  troops  are  thanked 
by  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor. 

December  1. — It  is  rumored  in  London  that 
Generals  Knox  and  De  Wet  are  engaged  in 
a  great  battle  in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

General  Kitchener  makes  his  first  official  re- 
port of  operations  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Kruger,  on  his  way  through  northern 
France  and  Belgium,  receives  great  demon- 
strations. 

December  2.— Lord  Roberts  arrives  at  Lady- 
smith,  and  he  visits  the  battle-fields  of  Natal. 

Mr.  Kruger,  hearing  that  the  Kaiser  would 
not  receive  him,  decides  not  to  visit  Berlin. 

Othfr  Foreign  News. 

November  26. — A  revolt  of  Somalis  occurs  in  Ju- 
baland,  East  Africa. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  a  So- 
cialist motion  to  abolish  court-martial. 

Favorable  reports  are  received  concerning  the 
Czar's  condition. 

W.  Boyschlag,  professor  of  divine  right  in  the 
University  of  Halle,  dies. 

November  28. — Emperor  Nicholas,  according  to 
despatches,  is  now  considered  on  the  way  to 
speedy  recovery. 
Emperor  William  confers  on  King  Albert  of 
Saxony  the  rank  of  field  marshal  on  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  German  army. 

November  29. — American  Thanksgiving  dinners 
are  given  in  London,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

November  30.— The  French  Senate  adopts  a  res- 
olution of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Kruger. 

The  death  of  Oscar  Wilde  is  reported  in  Paris. 

December  1, — The  Swiss  Government,  in  the 
Franco-Brazilian  boundary  dispute,  awards 
to  Brazil  147,000  square  miles  of  contested 
territory  and  to  France  3,000  square  miles. 

An  outbreak  of  "Hooliganism  "  causes  the  East 
End  of  London  to  be  panic-stricken. 

December  2.— The  Turco-German  difficulty  over 
a  coaling-station  in  the  Red  Sea  is  amicably 
settled. 


More  favorable  reports  are  received  concern 
ing  the  Czar's  condition. 
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No  other  bouse-sboes  are  so 
Ii$bt,  so  varrr),  or  so  very 
easy,  ai?d  few  are  so  pretty 
as  "Dolgefelt" 

SEND  FOR  THE  'BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  CATALOGUE 


No.  256 

Ladies'  Romeo 

one  piece 
pure  wool  felt 
richly  fur-boun<I 
noiseless  leather  soles 
flat  heels— 
Black,  Re<I, 
Brown,  Green- 
any  size 
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DANIEL   GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO.,  W  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


High    Above        ^ 
^    Ne    Them      All 

The  IVanamaker-Reliable  Shoes  for  women  are  made  to 
excel  all  other  shoes  at  or  near  their  price.  They  represent  a 
Wanamaker  masterstroke.  We  must  have  the  best  shoes  in  the 
world  at  every  price,  and  these  new  shoes  go  a  smart  step  beyond 
all  others.  We  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  every  loudly  exploited 
shoe  on  the  market.  We  made  specifications  that  would  excel 
them  all — even  though  "sold  for  a  half-dollar  more.  Then  we 
found  a  manufacturer  that  could  make  the  shoes  up  to  the  char- 
acter we  demanded. 

No  such  shoes  were  ever  attempted   before  at  so  little  cost. 

IVanamaker-Reliable  Shoes  stand   alone  at  their  price — 

three    dollars    a.    pair 

All  leathers  used  are  the  best  obtainable. 
The  kidskin  being  the  highest  priced  glazed 
chrome  tanned  Vici,  made  by  Robert  H.  Foer- 
derer — than  which  there  is  no  better  made.  The 
calfskin,  the  enameled  and  patent  leathers  are 
equally  supreme  in  quality.  The  soles  are  made  of  the  best 
oak-tanned  leather. 

The  workmanship  is  oj  the  highest  character— grace 
and  skill  in  the  finish,  as  well  as  thorough  and  honest  pains- 
taking at  every  point  in  the  construction — all  soles  made  in 
the  most  flexible  manner  to  give  the  fullest  ease  and  com- 
fort, as  well  as  lasting  service,  with  good  looks  that  last  as 
long  as  the  shoes.  The  styles  are  the  smartest  ami  hand- 
somest of  the  correct  models  In  variety  they  cover  all 
shoes  needed  for  any  purpose — indoors  or   out,  for  dress  or 


hard  service. 


Sent  by  mail  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  $3.2;.     Come, 

or  write. 


John     WqlI\  eon  ©titer 

NEW    YORK 
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PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF.       STAIN  PROOF. 


Looks    exactly    like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 

;  i  mitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 
contains  no    rubber, 
cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 

'  f  ected  by 
heat, 

1  cold  or 
climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 

plain    or 
figured. 

A   piece,  18  x  18    Inches,  sufficient  (o  cover  a  choir  J 
sent,  will  be  sent  for  35  cents. 

I$xb  inches,  enough  to 
make  a   Sewing    Com- 
)  panion ,  sent  for  2c.  stamp  with  your  upholsterer 's  name  \ 
"  Kecelved  the  highest  award  at  the  Philadel- 
phia" Export  Exposition  over  all  competitors 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
by  Eranklln  Institute." 
Caution !  Thereare  worthless  and  dangerous  imitations. 
Genuine  goods  have  "  Pantasote  "  stamped  on  the  edge. 
■  THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 

I  89  Broadway,  l>ept.  P.  Xew  York  City. 


Sample  Free  ! 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Until  you  have  seen  and  tested  our  watch. 

We  sell  at  Factory  Price  at  One-Half  and 

less  than  what  you  have  to  pay  elsewhere. 

Our  watches  are  fitted  with  the  unequalled 

in.  17  Jeweled  Special  Limited,  or  7  jewel 

Walt  ham  or  Elgin  Movement,  known 

the  world  over  as  the  best,  and 

WARRANTED  20  YEARS 

Case  is  hunting. solid  gold  pattern 
engraving,  extra  14  karat  gold 
.  plate;  good  enough  for  a  railroad 
(president.  Bpeclal  Offer  tor  the 
J  next.  (JO  days:  Send  your  address 
and  we  will  send  watch  C.  O.  D. 
with  privilege  ot  full  examina- 
tion. Call  in  any  expert  and  if 
found  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
'  the  best  watch  ever  offered  for  such 
a  price  pay  $5.75  and  express  charg- 
otherwise  not  one  cent.  FREE  a 
$2.00  chain  for  next  30  days  with  every 
Watch.  State  if  Ladies  or  Gents  watch  is  wanted.  Write  at  once  as 
we  may  not  advertise  this  watch  at  this  price  again.  Catalogue  free. 

Excelsior  Watch  Co.,   243   Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


696= GOLD  BONDS 

FOR    LARCE    AND     SMALL    INVESTORS. 

We  offer  several  small  issues  of  Gold  Bonds  netting 
the  investor  6  per  cent.  Bonds  are  $100  each  and 
will  be  sold  in  lots  of  one  or  more.  Security  two  to 
three  times  total  issue  of  bonds.  Safe  as  government 
bonds  and  better  than  placing  money  in  SaviDgs 
Banks.  Wewillloan  money  atany  time  to  purchasers 
on  these  bonds  or  will  buy  them  back  at  market 
prices.  Our  plan  enables  you  to  Invest  your  money 
at  a  good  rate  of  interest  and  to  realize  on  them 
quickly  in  case  of  necessity  without  forfeiting  your 
Interest  as  is  the  case  of  deposits  in  Savings  Banks 
wh'Ti  the  money  is  withdrawn  before  the  interest 
period.  Descriptive  circular  giving  full  information 
concerning  the  above  bonds  sent  Free.  Govern- 
ment, Municipal  and  Railroad  Bonds  bought  and  sold. 

UNION  SECURITY  C0.^£i£fo?i&: 
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Emperor  William  decrees  that  special  atten- 
tion be  paid  in  the  German  schools  to  the 
English  language,  displacing  French  as  an 
obligatory  study. 

Domestic. 

November  26. — In  his  annual  report  Secretary 
Long  recommends  the  building  of  two  battle- 
ships, two  armored  cruisers,  and  several 
smaller  vessels,  and  says  the  navy  needs  at 
least  5,000  more  enlisted  men. 

Five  ex-officers  of  the  Boer  army  arrive  in  Xew 
York. 

A  bronze  relief,  representing  Washington's  in- 
auguration, is  presented  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  rivers  and  harbors  committee  of  the 
House  meets  and  prepares  an  appropriation 
bill. 

November  27.— United  States  Senator  Cushman 
Kellogg  Davis,  who  has  been  ill  for  several 
months,  dies  at  his  home  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

The  court  of  appeals  reduces  the  assessment 
of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  Com- 
pany nearly  one  half,  thus  putting  an  end  to 
the  litigation  which  has  continued  since  1894. 

Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  blames  the  mayor  for  the 
conditions  of  vice  in  New  York  City. 

November  28.— Rear-Admiral  Frederick  V.  Mc- 
Nair  dies  at  Washington. 

Unofficial  reports  announce  the  loss  of  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  Yosemite  and  five  of  the 
crew  off  Guam  during  a  typhoon. 

Senator  Depew  makes  an  address  at  Albany, 
when  a  portrait  of  himself  when  he  was  Sec- 
retarj"-  of  State  in  1864  was  hung  upon  the 
walls  of  the  secretary's  office. 

The  Chamber  of*  Commerce  discusses  the  vice 
question  in  New  York  City. 

The  presence  of  the  United  States  battle-ship 
Kentucky  at  Smyrna  arouses  the  ire  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  it  is  reported  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  at  Con- 
stantinople the  home  minister  urged  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 


November     29.  —  Thanksgiving     is 
throughout  the  United  States. 


celebrated 


The  Navy  Department  receives  official  ac- 
counts of  the  loss  of  the  Yosemite. 

November  ^o. — The  House  committee  on  military 
affairs  begins  consideration  of  the  army  bill, 
the  provisions  being  increase  and  reorgani- 
zation, and  Filipinos  and  Porto  Ricans  to  be 
enlisted. 

December  1, — A  treaty  is  signed  by  Secretary 
Hay  and  Senor  Corea,  the  Nicaraguan  min- 
ister in  Washington,  by  which  Nicaragua 
cedes  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  way 
for  an  interoceanic  canal. 

The  State  Department,  reports  say,  will  renew 
its  demand  on  Morocco  for  indemnity  for  the 
murder  of  a  naturalized  American  citizen, 
and  a  war-ship  is  ordered  to  convey  the 
United  States  consul-general  at  Tangier  to 
the  nearest  port  to  Fez. 

In  New  York  City  the  smallpox  scare  is  aba- 
ting ;  no  new  cases  are  reported  from  the  in- 
fected districts. 

American  Dependeni  its. 

November  26. — Cuba:  The  Cuban  constitutional 
convention  votes  down  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  General  Fitzhugh  Lee;  the  convention  re- 
fuses to  allow  Gualberto  Gomez  to  reply  to  a 
recent  order  of  Governor-General  Wood. 

November  28. — Cuba:  In  the  Cuban  constitu- 
tional convention  a  reply  to  the  speech  of 
General  Wood  in  calling  the  convention  to 
order  is  read. 


THE  HEALTH  HABIT. 

Just  as  Easy  to  Form  as  Any  Other. 

We  do  not  deliberately  form  our  pet  habits,  but 
they  are  unconsciouslyjj  acquired  and  grow  as  we 
grow,  and  by  the  time  we  learn  they  are  hurting  us, 
we  find  them  too  strong  to  be  easily  broken. 

Then,  why  not  form  a  good  habit,  a  habit  which 
will  counteract  the  many  bad  ones,  in  other  words 
contract  the  unfashionable  habit  of  being  always 
well. 

The  best  health  habit  to  get  into  is  to  have  and 
keep  a  vigorous  stomach  ;  if  you  have  a  healthy  di- 
gestion you  can  drink  your  beloved  coffee,  smoke 
your  favorite  brand  of  tobacco,  with  little  or  no 
harm  ;  the  mischief  begins  when  these  things  are 
forced  upon  the  faithful  stomach,  without  any  as- 
sistance. 

Form  the  habit  of  taking  after  meals  some  harm- 
less but  efficient  digestive  which  will  relieve  the 
stomach  of  so  much  extra  work. 

Nature  furnishes  us  with  such  digestives  and  when 
they  are  combined  in  such  a  pleasant  preparation 
as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  they  give  the  over- 
worked stomach  just  the  necessary  assistance  to 
secure  perfect  digestion  without  any  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  cathartics  and  similar  drugs. 

The  habit  of  taking  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
after  meals  is  as  necessary  to  the  weak  stomach  as 
food  itself,  and  indeed  to  get  the  benefit  from  food 
eaten,  nothing  better  and  certainly  nothing  safer  can 
be  used. 

Many  families  consider  Stuart's  Tablets  as  essential 
in  the  house  as  knives  and  forks. 

They  consist  entirely  of  natural  digestive  principle 
without  the  effect  or  characteristics  of  drugs  ;  they 
have  no  cathartic  action,  but  simply  go  to  work  on 
the  food  eaten  and  digest  it. 

Take  into  account  your  bad  habits  and  the  expense 
they  entail  and  then  invest  fifty  cents  in  a  box  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  see  if  your  digestion 
for  the  next  month  is  not  vastly  improved, 

Ask  the  clerk  in  any  drug  store  the  name  of  the 
most  successful  and  popular  stomach  remedy  and  he 
will  say  Stuart's. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

now  prepared  by  an  improved  process  which 
is  the  result  of  years  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as 
being  of 

Absolute  Purity  and  Free  From 

Disagreeable  Taste  and  Odor. 

Moller's  Oil  always  gives  satisfactory 
results  because  of  its  perfect  digestibility 
and  the  fact  that  it'  may  be  taken  contin- 
uously without  causing  gastric  disturbance. 

In  flat,  oval  bottles  only,  dated.  See  that  our  name 
appears  on  bottle  as  agents.  Explanatory  pamphlets 
mailed  /ree. 

Schleffelin  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Are  You  Deaf?? 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARING 
are  now  <TR  ABLE  by  our  new  i  nvent  ion ;  on  1  v  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  cease  IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal   cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  !&!?«? emefoa 


PflC'C    CP7CIJA    PIIDC   $1    LarRe  Sample  mailed  free. 
uUL  0  luZ.l!Y1A  lillnC  $1  coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland.  0 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  522. 

By  E.  Palkosta. 
Black — Xine  Pieces. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  523. 

By  Josef  Paclt. 
Black — Xine  Pieces. 


White — Five  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  517. 
Q— R  2  ch 


Qx  P 

K  x  Kt 


Q— K  B  2,  mate 


K— K  6 


Q — Kt  3,  mate 


K— B  6 


B — K  2,  mate 


Kx  R 


K— Kt5 
Q— Kt  8  ch 


Bx  Q 


Kt  any 


K— B  4  (must) 
Kt  — Kt  6,  ch 


Kt  x  P,  mate 


B — Kt  4,  mate 


K  x  R 


P  x  Kt 


K-B  3 
Q  x  P.  ch 

K  x  k 


K  x  Kt 
Q-Kt  5  ch 
K  x  R 


R  x  K  P,  mate 


Q— Q  4,  mate 


Q  — Kt  3,  mate 


Kt-Kt  7,  mate 


Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  H.    \Y.  Barry, 


NO   BETTER  X'MAS  GIFTS  THAN 

Nelson's  Teachers'  Bibles 

They  are   exceptionally  well  adapted  for  every  need  of  the 
Bible  reader  and  student. 

THF  HFI  P^    are  just  what  Sundav-scliool  teachers  want. 
iiil,  iiL,uro^An    new  and   graphically   written   by   the 

most  eminent  scholars,  with  350  illustrations. 


THE  CONCORDANCE 


is  the  most  complete  yet  pro- 
duced, as  it  combines  Concor- 
dance, Subject  Index,  pronounces  and  interprets  Scripture 
proper  names,  etc.,  in  one  ABC  list. 

THF  1?  MAP^  are  beautifully  colored,  carefullv  revised 
iiil,  li.  innro  and  Speciany  engraved  from  the  latest 
surveys,  with  complete  index. 

There  are  styles,  prices  and  bindings  to  suit  every  one.     For  sale  by  all 
booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.    Send  for  catalogue  to 

THOMAS   NELSON   &   SONS,  Publishers,       37=41  East  18th  Street,  New  York. 


■OR 


CHRISTMAS       GIFT 


**Jhe  Jdeal^hakespeare" 

Last  week's  Literary  Digest  contained  a  specially  interesting  offer  of  the  complete  works  of 
this  immortal  poet. 

did    you    secec    it? 

The  set  comprises  13  haudy  volumes,  in  either  flexible  English  ribbed  cloth,  or  flexible  full 
leather,  each  in  a  silk-cloth  box,  at  85.00  or  SS11.00  according  to  binding,  payable  half  cash  and 
balance  in  GO  days.  Look  up  your  last  Digest  and  fill  out  the  order  blank  found  in  the  advertisement. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

The  "  Ideal  Shakespeare  "  proves,  upon  personal  examination,  to  be  what  its  pub- 
lishers claim  for  it,—"  complete,  compact,  correct. "  It  surprises  one  to  see  such 
large  type  and  such  a  readable  page  in  volumes  so  handy.  The  edition,  while  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye,  has  evidently  been  printed  to  be  read  as  well  as  admired,  and  each 
volume  is  an  invitation  to  companionship  with  the  greatest  genius  of  our  literature. 
— Editor  of  Literary  Digest. 


Complete  Catalog  of  our  publications  mailed  on  request. 

HURST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  1 35  Grand  St.,  New  YorK. 


BrauiVs  Carbon  Prints 

Direct  Reproductions  of  the  Original  Paintings  and  Drawings 

by  Old  and  flodern  Hasters ;  Ancient  and  Modern 

Architectures  and  Sculptures 

Entire  Collection,    about    100,000   Plates 

An  Extract  from  our  General  Catalogue,  containing  about 
1,250  of  the  most  celebrated  Subjects  and  360  illustrations, 
249   nfth  AverVUC     will   be   sent  on  application.     Price,  50  cents.     Free  to  Educa- 
cor.  28th  St.,  New  York,   cational  Institutions. 


No  Other  Branch  House 
in  America 


bPAUN,  CLEA\ENT  &  CO. 


>-v5 


INSTANTANEOUS    SUCCESS 


ft 


ft 


30 


0  \hh 


m 


PARLOUS 
TlfjlES 

D.  D.  WELLS 

ci»th.  Km.     -  vi.se 

Ail  Bookstores 

A  Novel  of  Modern  Society 
and  Diplomacy  by  the  au- 
thor of  ••  Her  Ladyship's 
Elephant." 

Third  Edition  Ifotc  h,  Press, 

J.  F.  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

New  York 


LAIGLON  ,N ™=nch 

By  Edmond  Rostand 

BRENTANO'S  announce  for  publication   on 
or  about  December  17th 

LAIGLON   IN   FRENCH 

For  which  they  have  secured  copyright  and  the 
sole   rights   to    publish    in    the    United    States. 

PRICE,    SI.OO    NET 

After  above  date  on  sale  at  all  Booksellers 
or  at  the  Publishers. 

31    VNION    SQUARE, 
NEW    YORK. 


BRENTANO'S 


WANTED 


Active,  educated  men  to 
represent  us  in  Eastern, 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  Weekly  salary  or 
fixed  guarantee.  In  replying  give  ajje  and  refer- 
ence.    DODD.  MEAJD  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 
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Boston;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville.  W.  Va.;  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro,  X.  C.J  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  A 
Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New 
Orleans;  \V.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  W.  B. 
Miller,  Calmar,  la.;  W.  J.Leake,  Richmond.  Va.; 
(t.  G.  Lyell,  Brookhaven,  Miss.;  O.  C.  Brett.  Hum- 
boldt, Kan.;  Dr.  O.  L.  Telling,  Independence.  Col.; 
P.  A.  M.,  Hinton,  W.  Va.;  the  Rev.  E.  X.  Kremer, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  D.  Schaudi,  Corning,  Ark. 

Comments  :  "Its  dearth  of  purity  answers  to  its 
depth  of  subtlety"— I.  W.  B.;  "The  wonderfully 
clean,  varied,  and  difficult  after-play  has  over- 
come my  very  strong  dislike  of  this  key.  A  fine 
problem"— H.  W.  B.;  "Good  as  any  you  have 
given  us  for  difficulty,  variety,  and  neatness  "— F. 
H.  J.;  "Fine,  all  but  the  capture  "— M.  M.:  "Im- 
presses me  as  tame  despite  the  numerous  mates 
and  other  good  features" — W.  W.;  "A  good  deal 
of  heft  and  intricate  weft"— AK.;  "Key  rather 
obvious,. but  wonderfully  rich  in  variations" — G. 
D  ;  "A  Norse  Pirate  that  sins  against  the  laws  and 
rules  of  fair  compositions,  by  beginning  with  a 
capture"— W.  R.  C;  "Difficult "— \V.  B,  M.;  "Very 
interesting  "— W.  J.  L. ;  "Rather  an  improbable 
position  for  the  White  K  "-G.  G.  L.  * 

We  have  been  criticized  somewhat  severely  for 
publishing  this  problem  with  "capture"  as  the 
key-move  ;  and  several  correspondents  seemed 
to  think  that  this  should  be  classed  with  "freak" 
problems,  puzzles,  etc.  There  are  very  few  of 
520  problems  that  have  been  published  in  The 
Literary  DIGEST  that  violate  the  strictest  rules 
of  the  most  advanced  purist.  "Castles"  and  "P  x 
P  en  passant "  as  key-moves  we  reject.  James 
Rayner,  late  Problem-editor  of  The  B.  C.  M.,  says 
that  such  keys  are  "better  fitted  for  puzzles  and 
eccentricities  than  problems."  Mr.  Rayner  also 
says  that  of  all  the  keys  violating  the  strict  rules 
"captures  "  are  the  least  objectionable,"  and  while 
they  are  not  "praiseworthy,"  they  are  "tolerable 
because  some  beautiful  strategy  cannot  otherwise 
be  expressed,"  and  we  agree  with  him  that  "even 
when  necessary  they  are  blemishes."  The  blem- 
ish, however,  in  517  is  slight,  for  it  is  the  capture 
of  a  P,  and  opens  up  a  rich  field  of  variations. 
The  Chess-editor  of  The  Digest  is  a  purist,  pos- 
sibly not  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  but,  as  editor,  he 
must  present  prize-compositions  and  others  that 
attract  attention,  altho  these  may  not,  in  all  cases, 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  modern  school  of 
problem- making. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  S.  W.Shaw,  Mid- 
napore,  Can.,  got  515. 

A  New  Score-Book, 

We  have  received  a  very  useful  score-book  for 
correspondence  play,  compiled  by  Mr.  C.  Q.  De 
France,  Chess-editor  of  the  Nebraska  Independent, 
Lincoln.  This  book  has  space  for  twenty  games, 
with  diagram  for  every  tenth  move.  It  also  gives 
hints  for  keeping  the  record,  an  explanation  of 
the  Forsyth  Method,  and  diagram  showing  the 
English  notation.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  valu- 
able and  handy  little  publication. 

The  Philadelphia-Brooklyn  Match. 

The  proposed  team  match  between  the  Franklin 
and  Brooklyn  Chess-Clubs  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
did  not  come  off.  The  foil-owing  statement  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Franklin  Club  in  the  Philadelphia 
Times : 

"  The  Franklin  Chess  Club  was  prepared  to  play 
the  bona  Side  active  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Club, 
but  not  a  list  of  professionals  gathered  from  Bos- 
ton, Kentucky,  the  Manhattan,  and  elsewhere,  on 
its  honorary  list.  Barry,  of  Boston  ;  Showalter, 
from  Kentucky  ;  Hodges  and  Hymes,  of  the  Mon- 
hattan,  were  on  the  Brookyn's  so-called  team.  .  .  . 

"In  the  Franklin-Manhattan  contests  the  teams 
have  always  been  scrupulously  confined  to  active 
members  of  each  club,  and  the  former  club  was 


SI. NT   FREE   AND   PREPAID. 

To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
permanently.  The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N  Y.,  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine  FKKKand  PREPAID  to  any  reader  of  Litekaky 
Digest.  It  is  a  specific  for  all  kidney,  bladder  and  pros- 
tate troubles,  and  one  dost  a  day  cures. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


Mrs.  Browning's  Com= 
plete  Poetical  Works 

"  Coxhoe  "  Edition.  Edited  by  Char- 
lotte Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 
Introductions,  notes,  line  numbers,  and 
photogravure  frontispieces.  Sold  only 
in  sets.  6  vols.  iSmo.  Cloth,  gilt  top 
(cloth  box).  Per  set,  $4.50.  Limp  leath- 
er, S7.50.  Half  calf.  ^13.00.  Full  le- 
vant (leather  box),  $20.50. 


Burns'  Complete 
Poetical  Works 

New  edition  from  new 
plates.  With  introduction, 
notes,  indexes,  and  photo- 
gravure illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Per 
set,  $4.00.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Half  calf,  gilt  top.  Per 
set,  $7.50. 

Tolstoi's  Essays, 
Letters,  and 
Miscellanies 

i2mo.  With  portrait  from 
latest   photograph.     $2.00. 

Helps  for 
Ambitious  Girls 

By  William  Drysdale, 
author  of  '•  Helps  for  Am- 
bitious Boys."  Illustrated. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Religion 
of  a  Gentleman 

By  Charles  F.  Dole,  au- 
thor of  '•  The  Coming  Peo- 
ple," '•  Theology  of  Civiliza- 
tion," etc.  i6mo.  Cloth, 
gilt  top.  $1.00. 

Chat=Wood 

By  Patterson  Du  Bois, 
author  of  '•  Beckonings  from 
Little  Hands"  and  "The 
Point  of  Contact  in  Teach- 
ing." i8mo.  Cloth,  orna- 
mental, §0.50. 

The  Golden  Gate 
of  Prayer 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  author 
of  "  Making  the  Most  of  Life,"  "  Silent 
Times,"  etc.  Printed  at  the  Merry- 
mount  Press.  i6mo.  Plain  edges, 
$0.75.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  Si.oo. 


BALZAGS 

WORKS 

Trent  Edition 


NOT  TO  KNOW  BAL- 
ZAC IS  THE  LOSS  OF 
ONEOF  LIFE'S  GREAT- 
EST PLEASURES. 

This  is  a  new  and 
complete  edition  of  Bal- 
zac's "  Human  Com- 
edy," printed  from  new 
plates,  with  introduc- 
tions by  Prof.  Wm.  P. 
Trent,  of  Columbia 
University. 

It  is  the  best  popular 
edition  ever  offered  to 
the  English-speaking 
people. 

16  Volumes 

Prices,  $16  to  $40  per 

set,    according  to 

binding 

32  Volumes 

Prices,    $40    in    cloth, 
and  $80  in  half  calf 


Tolstoi's  Complete 
Works 

A  new  edition,  printed  from  new'plates, 
containing  all  of  Tolstois  writings,  in- 
cluding the  authorized  edition  of  ••  Res- 
urrection," with  introduction  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  and  33  illustrations,  com- 
prising portraits,  original  illustrations, 
etc.  12  vols.  8vo.  Sold  only  in  sets. 
Cloth,  plain  edges,  $12.00.  Gilt  top, 
$15.00.     Half  calf,  gilt  top,  $30.00. 

Chaucer's 
Complete  Works 

New  edition  from  New 
plates.  With  introduction 
by  Prof.  Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury.  Glossary 
and  photogravure  illustra- 
tions. 2  vols.  8vo.  Cloth, 
gilt  top.  Per  set,  $4.00. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Half  calf,  gilt 
top.     Per  set,  $7.50. 

Shakespeare's 
Complete  Works 

De  Luxe  Edition.  Beauti- 
fully printed.  The  hand- 
somest library  edition  on 
the  market.  1 2  vols.  8vo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top.  Per  set, 
$18.00. 

Dames  and 
Daughters  of 
Colonial  Days 

By  Geraldine  Brooks. 
Illustrated.      8vo.      Cloth, 

$1.50. 

The  Poetry 
of  the  Psalms 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 


By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Printed  at  the  Merrymount 
Press.  With  cover  design 
by  Goodhue.  i2mo.  Gilt 
top,  $0.60. 

Unto  the  Hills 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 
Illustrated  edition.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $0.60. 

The  Valois  Romances 

By  Alexandre  Dumas.  New  and 
complete  translations.  Illustrated  with 
27  full-page  illustrations  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill.  3  vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
boxed.     Per  set,  $4.50. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 
Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York 


Beacon    Lights    of   History. 


No  other  such  condensed  yet  picturesque  and  readable  account  of    he  great 
civilizing  agencies  of  the  world  exist  as  these  volumes  offer. 

Send     for    Description,     Opinions,     and    Terms,     to 
FORDS,    HOWARD    &    HULBERT,      -       -     47    E.    10th    Street,    NEW 


YORK. 
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not  prepared  to  play  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
under  the  title  of  Brooklyn  Chess-Club. 

"  Where  the  final  pinch  came  in  was  this  :  The 
Brooklyn  Chess-Club  affirmed  that  its  team  was 
composed  of  active  members  in  the  sense,  how- 
ever, that  it  considered  active  and  honorary  mem- 
bers one  and  the  same.  The  Franklin  Chess- Club 
could  not  accept  this  remarkable  definition  (dis- 
countenanced, by  the  way,  by  the  Brooklyn's  own 
constitution),  and  so  the  match  was  still-born." 

Columbia  vs.   Princeton. 

The  annual  tournament  between  Columbia  and 
Princeton  was  played  in  Murray  Lodge  Hall, 
Princeton,  on  November  24.  Columbia  won  by  the 
score  of  7  to  3.     The  score  : 


COLUMBIA. 

Falk M 

Sewall 1 

Gietsch 1 

Keeler 1 

Schroeder 1 

Van  Sholle % 

Ridder o 

Tannenbaum 1 

Harrison 1 

ill  iffen o 


PRINCETON. 

Hunt % 

Wilson o 

Henley  .  o 

Hankinson o 

Dodd o 

Ely % 

Richardson 1 

Pilgrim o 

Schoonmaker   o 

Reed 1 


Game  from  the  Manhattan  Tourney. 
Showalter  Wins  from  Hymes. 


Ruy  Lopez. 


SHOWALTER. 

White. 

1  P-K4 

2  Kt-K.  B  3 
3B-Kt5 
4B-R4 
SP-B3 
6P-Q3 
7  Q  Kt-Q  2 
8P-KR  3 
9  Kt— B  sq 

10  Kt — K  3 
it  B— B  2 
12  Castles 
i3P-QKt4 

14  B— Kt3 

15  Kt-B  5 

16  Kt— Kt  3 

17  Px  Kt 

18  Kt-Kt  5 
iq  Kt— B  3 

20  Kt — R  4 

21  O-R5 

22  B— K  3 

23  Kt-B  5 

24  R— B  2 

25  Kt-R  6  ch 

26  Q  x  B 
27QR-KBsq 


hymeV 

Black. 
P— K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
P-QR3 

P-Q  3 
Kt— B  3 
B-K  2 
Castles 
Kt— Kt  sq 
Q  Kt-Q  2 
Kt— B  4 
R— Ksq 
B-B  sq 
Kt-K  3 
Kt—  B5 
Kt(B3)-R. 
Kt  x  Kt 
Kt-K  3 
P— K  B  3 
K— Rsq 
P— B  3 
K— Kt  sq 
R-K  2 
R— K  B  2 
P— K  Kt  3 
Bx  Kt 
Q— Bsq 
g-Qa 


SHOWALTER. 

White. 

28  Q  x  Q  ch 

29  R  x  P 

30  R  x  R  ch 

31  R— B  2 

32  P-Q  4 
33PxP 

34  K  xR 

35  P-K  R  4 

36  P-Q  5 

37  Px  P 

38  B  x  R  P 

39  B-Kt  7  ch 

40  B  — B  2  ch 

41  B  xP 

42  P-R  5 

43  P— R  6 

44  B  — B  6 
»5P-R7 

46  B  x  Kt 

47  B-Q  7 

48  B  x  P  ch 

49  P-R  3 

50  B-Kt  4  ch 

51  P-Kt  4 

52  B  x  P 

53  P-Kt  3 


HYMES. 

Black. 
KxQ 
R  x  R 
K— K  2 
R— K  B  sq 
P  x  P 
R  x  R 
K-B3 
P-R  3 
PxP 
Kt-B  2 
K— K4 
K— K  5 
K  x  P 
Kt-K  3 
Kt— Kt4 
K— B5 
B— K  sq 
Kt  x  P 
K  x  P 
B— B  2 
K— B6 
P-Kt4 
K-Kt6 
P— R  4 
K  x  P 
Resigns. 


Notice  White's  18th  move.  If  . .,  Kt  x  Kt  ;  ioBx 
Kt,  Q  x  B;  20  B  x  Pch.,  etc. 

White's  40th  move,  really,  wins  the  game,  as  he 
gets  a  clear  road  for  the  P's  on  the  K's  side. 

If  Black  42  Kt  x  B,  the  R  P  would  Q.  After 
White's  53d,  Black  can  not  stop  the  Kt's  P. 

Some  of  Pillsbury's  Feats. 

Pillsbury,  the  American  champion,  recently 
played  sans  voir  against  sixteen  members  of  the 
Columbia  College  Chess-Club,  winning  fourteen 
games.  Pillsbury  played  for  seven  and  a  half 
hours,  remembered  nearly  one  thousand  moves, 
and  did  not  make  a  single  error,  and  often  cor- 
rected mistakes  made  by  the  other  players.  James 
McKeen  Cattell,  professor  of  psychology  at  Co- 
lumbia, arranged  the  experiment  in  order  to  test 
Pillsbury's  mental  powers  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  average  Columbia  student.  He 
laid  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  at  Chess,  Pillsbury's  mental  development 
was  not  abnormal. 

During  his  visit  to  Montreal,  in  simultaneous 
play,  Pillsbury  won  20,  drew  3,  and  lost  2.  In  a 
blindfold  seance  he  won  12,  drew  1,  and  lost  2. 

"  Steinitz  and  Other  Chess-Players." 
From  an  appreciative  article  by  Antony  Guest, 
in  The  Contemporary  Review,  we  take  the  following  : 
"  Some  may  be  curious  as  to  how  Lasker  has  im- 
proved on  Steinitz.  The  present  Champion,  be- 
sides finding  new  ways  of  treating  the  Openings, 
has  evolved  certain  principles  of  play,  and  he  re- 
quires not  only  that  a  move  should  be  a  strong 
move,  but  that  it  should  be  in  accordance  with 
these  principles.     Further,  I.asker  is  not  always 
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content  with  the  slow  building  up  of  a  winning- 
position,  but  having  established  an  advantage, 
however  trifhnir,  he  is  always  on  the  alert  to  make 
it  the  basis  of  a  decisive  combination.  Lasker. 
moreover,  is  not  subject  to  the  moods  that  often 
led  to  Steinitz's  defeat.  The  old  Champion  would 
persist  in  playing  variations  that  he  advocated. 
even  tho  he  knew  his  opponents  had  discovered 
effective  means  of  meeting  them.  He  never  re- 
fused gambits  or  played  close  defenses,  and  he 
was  ever  ready  to  meet  his  adversaries  on  their 
own  ground,  allowing  them  to  select  their  own 
form  of  opening,  and  firmly  believing  in  hisability 
to  beat  them,  whatever  they  might  do.  These 
were  peculiarities  of  which  his  rivals  had  many 
opportunities  of  taking  advantage.  In  tourna- 
ments his  idiosyncrasies  frequently  led  to  his  de- 
feat, for,  meeting  a  different  player  every  day,  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  up  lost  ground  ;  but 
in  matches  they  were  of  little  account,  for  Steinitz 
could  afford  to  give  away  a  game  or  two  at  the 
beginning  in  order  to  obtain  the  measure  of  his 
opponent." 

Probably  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  article 

is  that  in  which  Mr.  Guest  speaks  of  the  growth 

of  interest  in  Chess.     He  says  : 

"  The  present  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
popularity  of  the  game  must  surely  have  some 
significance.  Many  of  the  players  are  young 
men  engaged  in  offices,  shops,  and  factories ; 
that  their  numbers  include  clergymen,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  members  of  other  professions  is 
not  so  remarkable.  What  strikes  me  as  im- 
portant is  that  so  many  young  clerks  and  oth- 
ers of  similar  occupation  should  find  their 
chief  recreation,  at  least  in  the  winter  months,  in 
the  game  of  Chess.  It  is  an  aspect  of  the  social 
problem  that  deserves  consideration,  suggesting, 
as  it  does,  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  mental  faculties.  Moreover,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  cosy  and  sociable  atmosphere  of 
their  Chess-Clubs,  and  the  charm  of  the  game, 
many  of  these  young  men  might  be  getting  into 
mischief,  or  at  least  spending  their  time  to  less  ad- 
vantage. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  influence  of 
Chess  is  harmful,  for  it  is  invariably  unaccom- 
panied by  gambling,  it  undoubtedly  has  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  mind,  and  the  social  advan- 
tages of  clubs  where  men  of  all  grades  meet  on  an 
equality  are  not  to  be  overlooked." 

A  Fine  Game. 

Recently  Carl  Schlechter  and  Dr.  Tarrasch 
played  a  series  of  games.  The  one  we  give  is 
specially  "characteristic  of  Herr  Schlechter's  ele- 
gant and  unostentatious  style.*' 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


SCHLECHTER 

TARRASCH. 

SCHLECHTER 

.      TARRASCH. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

IP-Q4 

P-Q4 

14Q-K  sq 

Kt-Q  4 

2  P—  (J   P,   4 

P-K3 

15  R— Q  sq 

Q-B2 

3  Kt-Q  B  3 

P-Q  B4 

16  B  x  Kt 

Px  B 

4  Kt-B  3 

B  P  x  P 

17  Kt— K  3 

B— R6 

5KKixP 

Kt-Q  B  3 

18  Kt  x  P 

Q-BS 

6  P—  K  Kt  - 

Kt-B  3 

19Q-Q  2 

K-Kt2 

7  B— Kt2 

B-Kt5 

20  Kt  x  P 

Q-B, 

8  Castles 

B  x  Kt 

2i  Q-Kt  5  ch  K— R  sq 

9  P  x  B 

Castles 

22  R-U  5 

Q-B7 

10  B-Kt  5 

Kt— K: 

23  Q-R  4 

B-Ii  4 

11  15  x  Kt 

P  x  B 

24  P— K  4 

B-Kt  3 

12  Px  P 

Kt  x  P 

25  R-K  K  5 

Resigns. 

.3  Kt-B  5 

Ktx  P 

Notes  from  The  Westminster  Gazette. 

3  P— Q  B  4  is  Dr.  Tarrasch's  favorite  defense, 
which  he  tried  against  Schlechter  probably  not 
because  convinced  of  its  efficacy,  but  with  a  view 
of  testing  it.  The  pi.h  of  the  defense  is  4  B  P  x  P, 
K  P  x  P  ;  5  P  x  P,  Kt— K  B  3  ;  6  B— Kt  5,  P.  x  P  ;  7 
P  K  3,  B— K  3,  with  a  good  game.  Schlechter, 
however,  plays  4  Kt — B  3,  followed  by  the  King's 
Fianchetto,  and  after  a  short  skirmish  in  the  cen- 
ter he  had  the  better  game,  the  advantage  accen- 
tuating itself  after  13  Kt— B  5!  — the  latter  move 
beinj?  the  initiative  of  a  subtle  combination  the 
depth  of  which  Dr.  Tarrasch  perceived  too  late, 
for  he  thought  of  breaking  the  attack  by  threaten- 
ing to  win  the  Exchange  with  17..,  B— R  6;  but 
eventually  he  could  not  capture  the  Rook,  for 
White  replied  with  the  powerful  19  Q— Q  2,  and 
then  Black's  ^ame  could  no  more  be  saved.  After 
20  Kt  x  P  Black's  moves  are  forced  ;  a  succession 
of  pretty  moves  follow,  the  prettiest   being  24  P 
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The  Review  of  Reviews 


"  I  shall  take  the  Century  Atlas  with  me  on  my  coming  Northern  trip." 

—Lieut.  Pbary. 
"  It  is  indispensable.     My  library  would  be  incomplete  without  it  " 

— Gen.  Lew  Wallace. 
"  Until  I  saw  this  superb  work  I  was  not  aware  that  America  excelled  in  the 
making  of  atlases,  but  henceforth  Europe  must  look  to  her  laurels." 

—  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  explorer. 
"  The   Century  Atlas  is  an   essential   part   of  one's  apparatus  for  historical 
reading." — President  William  R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  University. 


THE  CENTURY  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD  is  an  entirely 

new  work,  designed  to  exhibit  not  only  the  latest  geographical  knowledge,  but 
also  political  changes.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  really  comprehensive  up-to-dats 
atlas  of  the  whole  world;  for  similar  European  works  have  -;glected  the 
United  States,  and  American  works  have  been  generally  unsatisfactory  in  their 
treatment  of  Europe  and  the  far  East.  The  Century  Atlas  alone  gives  the 
results  of  the  latest  explorations,  and  such  recent  political  changes  as  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  results  of  our  war  with  Spain,  and  the  limits  of  the 
Greater  New  York. 

People  of  taste  regard  a  really  excellent  map  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
Century  Atlas,  prepared  under  the  same  editorial  management  as  the  great 
Century  Dictionary,  has  none  except  models  in  this  sort  of  map-making,  in 
scheme  and  in  mechanical  execution.  There  are  over  three  hundred  up-to-date 
maps,  the  foreign  names  of  the  maps  being  translated.  The  Atlas  is  an  im- 
posing and  sumptuous  volume,  the  size  10  x  13  inches  ;  every  mechanical  detail 
is  as  nearly  pcrftct  as  the  best  modern  printer's  art  can  make  it.  The  volume 
we  offer  is  very  handsomely  bound  in  half  morocco.    The  regular  price  is  s  17. 50. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  this  magnificent  product  cf  the 
Century  Co,  ivill  be  given  on  application. 
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VERY  man  or  woman  in  America  who  wants  to  keep  up 
with   the  times  and   have  the  best   aids  in   existence   to 
"  getting  ahead  "  in  business  and  in  mental  growth ;   who 
wants  to  have  in  the  home  library  the  standard  intellectual 
hand-books, — will  be  interested  in  this  remarkable  offer.     The  Re- 
view of  Reviews  under  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  editorship,  has  become 
known  throughout  America  as  the  "  necessary  magazine  " — the  one 
monthly  journal    which  effectively  states   and    explains    the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  gives  the  timely  news  of  the  important  events 
of  the  month,  and  summarizes  the  most  notable  articles  of  the  other 
magazines  of  the  world. 

The  Century  Atlas 

The  person  who  appreciates  the  endless  value  a  really  good 
atlas  has  for  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  home  naturally  wants 
the  best,  the  standard  work,  accurate  to  the  last  degree,  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  geographer,  the  map-maker,  the  statistician,  and 
the  historiographer  lavished  upon  it.  Such  an  institution  as  The 
Century  Atlas  of  the  World  helps  to  set  the  intellectual  standards 
of  any  household ;  it  is  simply  invaluable  to  a  man  in  business, 
professional,  or  public  life. 
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The  Century  is  known  all  over  the  world,  and  Americans  do 
not  need  to  be  told  of  its  excellence  as  an  illustrated  magazine 
of  fiction,  art,  poetry,  and  miscellany.  As  such,  it  makes  a  remark- 
ably felicitous  combination  with  The  Review  of  Reviews  occupied 
as  the  latter  is  with  the  public  questions  of  the  day.  For  the  comin 
season,  the  publishers  of  The  Century  Magazine  have 
engaged,  among  other  features,  a  most  brilliant  series  of 
novels  and  complete  stories,  including  such  authors  as 
Winston  Churchill,  author  of  "  Richard  Carvel "  ,  Bret 
Harte,  W.  D.  Howells,  Henry  James,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  Rudyard  Ripling,  Ian  Maclaren,  Genera 
Lew  Wallace,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and 
there  will  be  the  continuation  of  the  fascinat 
ing  story,  "  The  Helmet  of  Navarre." 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  The 
Century  is  $4.00  a  year. 

Obtained,   at    Half    Price:  /■ 
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-k4. 

Q-B  6 


If  24. ..  B  x  P,  then  25  Kt  x  B.  Q  x  Kt  ;  26 
ch,  K— Kt  ;  27  R— Kt  5  ch  and  wins.  A 
move  later  Black  resigns;  for  if  25..,  K— Kt  2, 
then  26  R  x  P  ch,  B  x  R  ;  27  Q  x  B  ch,  K  x  Kt  ;  28 
P— K  5  ch,  and  Q  x  Q. 


A  Tschigorin  Brilliant. 


Muzio  Gambit. 


TSCHIGORIN. 

White. 

1  P— K4 

2  P— K  B  4 

3  Kt-K  B  3 
4B-B4 

5  Castles 
6Q  xP 
7P-K5 

8  P-Q  3 

9  Kt-B  3 

10  B— Q  2 

11  Q  R-K.  sq 
«  Kt-Q  5 
13  B-B  3 


DAVIllOV. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Px  P 
P-K  Kt  4 
P— Kt  5 
Px  Kt 

Q-B  3 
QxP 
B— R  3 
Kt— K2 
Q  Kt-  B  3 
Q— K  B  4 
K-Qsq 
R— K  sq 

White  mates 


TSCHIGORIN. 

White, 

14  B-B  6 

15  P— K  Kt  4 

16  B  x  B 

17  P— K  R  4 
.8  Q  x  P 

■9  Kt-B  6 

20  R  x  Kt  !  ! 

21  Q  x  P 

22  Q-Q  4  ch 

23  B— K  6ch 

24  Kt-Q  7  ch 
.5  Kt-B  5  ch 

in  two  moves. 


DAVIDOV. 
Black. 
B— Kt4 
Q-Kt  3 

QsB 

y  ,\  R  P 
P-Q3 
Kt-K  4 
Px  R 
B  x  P 
K— B  sq 
K— Kt  sq 
K— Bsq 
K— Kt  sq 


How  Maroczy  Beat  Lasker. 
Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


LASKER. 

MAROCZY. 

LASKER. 

MAROCZY 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1  P-Q4 

P-Q  4 

14  Kt-Q  3 

Px  P 

2  P— Q  B  4 

P— K4 

15  Kt  x  B 

P-Q  6 

jQPiP 

P-Qs 

16  B  x  P 

P  x  B 

4  Kt-KB3K 

17  Q-Q  2 

Q-Kt  4 

5  P-K  4 

P-B3 

18  (,)  x  Kt 

Qx  Q 

6  P— K  6 

Bx  P 

igKt  x  B 

Q-R  3 

7  B— K  2 

B— Q  B4 

20  Kt  x  R 

R  x  Kt 

8  P-Q  R  3 

P-QR4 

21  Kt— B  3 

Q-Q? 

9  P— Q  Kt  3  K 

22  R-R  2 

Kt-Q  5 

10  Castles 

Castles 

23  B  —  R  sq 

Kt-K  7  ch 

n  B— Kt  2 

Kt-Kt  3 

24  K  -R  sq 

Rx  P 

12  Kt—  K  sq 

P— B4 

25  Resigns. 

13  Q-B  2 

Kt-B  5 

Chess 

■Nuts. 

The  ninth  annual  intercollegiate  Chess-match 
between  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
will  take  place  in  New  York  City,  on  December  27, 
27,  and  29.  Each  college  will  be  represented  by 
four  players  instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  The 
tricollege  match  between  Pennsylvania,  Cornell, 
and  Brown  will  likewise  be  played  in  New  York 
City,  December  24,  26,  and  27. 

Mr.  C.  A.  L.  Bull,  now  of  Natal,  a  noted  prob- 
lemist, remarks  that  in  the  forties,  the  Chess  prob- 
lem as  a  general  rule  savored  more  of  an  end-game 
from  actual  play  than  anything  else,  and  the  de- 
sired end  was  usually  brought  about  by  a  single 
forced  line  of  play  embodying  the  sacrifice  of  one 
or  two  important  pieces,  no  attention  being  paid 
to  the  economy  of  force  or  variety.  A  quiet  key- 
move  was  exceptional,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  variety  in  the  play  was  exceptional. 
A  two-move  problem  was  then  rarelv  met  with. 
It  was  practically  an  impossibility  under  the  con- 
ditions then  existing, — Literature,  London. 
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revealing  surprising  possibilities  of  fulness,  free- 
dom, and  variety  of  utterances.  By  Jas.  C. 
Fernai.d.  Editor  Syu.,  Ant.,  Prep.  Dept,  Stand- 
ard Dictionary. 

President  Cochran,  Brooklyn,  Polytechnic 
Institute  :  •'  This  book  will  do  more  to  secure 
rhetorical  perspicuity,  propriety,  and  precision 
of  expression  than  any  other  text  book  of  higher 
English  yet  produced." 
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Easy  to  Make — Easy  to  Digest  and  of  Exquisite  Flavor. 
Strengthening,  Refreshing  and  most  Economical  in  use. 

Sold  at  all  grocery  stores — order  it  next    time. 
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•woboda 
Syst< 

of  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EXERCISE 

Restores  the  Health, 

Strengthens  the  Heart. 


I  teach  by  mail  with  perfect  success,  my  original  and 
scientific  method  of  Physiological  Exercise,  without  any 
apparatus  whatever  and  requiring  but  a  few  minutes'  time 
in  your  own  room  just  before  retiring.  By  this  condensed 
system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  ten 
minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours  and  it  is 
the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect 
health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind 
and  body. 

PERFECT  HEALTH   means  an  absolute  free- 
dom  from  those  ailments  which  a   well  informed  mind  knows  are   directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  a  lack  of  properly  arranged  exercise. 

ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION,  INDIGESTION.  SLEEP- 
LESSNESS, NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  AND  REVITALIZES 
THE   WHOLE   BODY. 


ALOIS  P.  SW0B0DA, 
Orlgiuator  and  Sole  Instructor. 


A  Strong  Endorsement  from  fir.  J.  L.  Jones, 

Vice-President  and  Secretary,  Jones  Dry 

Goods  Co.,  of  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  24, 1900. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  Swobodo,  Chicago,  111. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Swoboda:—  As  I  have  had  numer- 
ous requests  by  mail  from  different  sections  ot 
the  country  to  give  my  ideas  of  your  system  of 
physiological  exercise,  I  will  write  you  this  letter 
which  if  you  see  fit,  you  can  have  published,  and 
which  will  prove  I  hope,  an  answer  to  all  these 
inquiries  as  I  am  a  prettv  busv  man. 

On  February  15, 189S,  after  years  of  gradual  but 
certain  decline,  physically  and  mentally,  I  had  a 
complete  nervous  prostration  or  collapse.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  sleep  without  medicine  and 
I  went  without  natural  sleep  for  the  period  of 
about  ten  months.  I  tried  the  best  physicians  to 
be  had,  traveled  almost  constantly,  being  unable 
to  remain  long  in  one  place,  took  hunting  trips  m 
Coloradoaud  a  seacoast  trip  to  Northern  .Maim. 
with  no  appreciable  result.  I  had  been  constipat- 
ed for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and  had  to 
take  physic  constantly,  never  having  a  natural 
action. 

I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Seested,  business  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  to  call  on  you  with  my 
physician,  you  will  remember,  1  called  and  spent 
two  hours  with  you  and  he  advised  me  to  take 
the  treatment,  as  it  could  do  me  no  harm  and 
might  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  That  was 
on  October  24,  189%  At  that  time  I  felt  sure  I  was 
going  to  lose  my  mind.  I  could  not  sleep  without 
medicine,  was  completely  unfitted  for  business 
or  for  anything  else,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 


function  of  my  body  that  would  work  satisfac- 
torily. Within  thirty  days  after  beginning  your 
exercise  treatment,  my  constipation  had  gone, 
and  I  have  never  taken  a  physic  since;  within 
sixty  day  si  was  attending  to  considerable  busi- 
ness and  within  ninety  days  I  was  at  my  desk, 
and  have  grown  stronger  ever  since,  until  to- 
day, I  weigh  more  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life, 
with  not  a  pouud  nor  an  ounce  of  surplus 
flesh. 

I  am  in  better  health  than.I  have  ever  been  in 
my  life.  Constipation  gone,  nervous  dyspepsia 
gone,  the  nervous  prostration  feeling  entirely 
eradicated,  and  my  ability  to  sleep  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  period  in  mv  life. 

Trusting  this  letter  may  be  instrumental  in 
causing  other  sufferers  to  take  hold  of  your  natu- 
ral, rational  line  of  treatment  and  follow  it  to  the 
same  splendid  result  that  the  writer  did,  I  beg  to 
remain,       Yours  with  sincerest  gratitude. 

J.  LOGAN  JONES. 


Pupils  are  both  sexes  ranging  in  age  from 
fifteen  to  eighty-six  and  all  recommend  the 
system.  Since  no  two  people  are  in  the 
same  physical  condition  individual  instruc- 
tions are  given  in  each  case. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  this  magazine, 
for  full  information  and  convincing  endorse- 
ments from  many  of  America's  leading 
citizens. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

136   Washington  St..  Chicago. 
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WHO   SHALL  CONTROL  THE   ISTHMIAN 

CANAL? 

ALTHO  the  newspapers  treat  the  Isthmian  canal  commis- 
sion's report  on  the  route  of  the  canal  and  cost  of  building 
as  a  very  important  document,  they  show  a  far  keener  interest 
in  the  question  as  to  who  shall  control  it  after  it  is  built.  The 
President  in  hi*  message  touched  on  this  point  by  saying  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty:  "I  commend  to  the  early  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  such  a  canal  and  to  remove  any  objection  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  convention  commonly  called  the  Clayton- 
Buhver  treaty."  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  provides  that  the 
canal  shall  be  kept  open  to  all  nations  on  equal  terms  both  in 
peace  and  war;  but  the  "Davis  amendment"  (proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Cushman  K.  Davis  of  Minnesota,  who  died  recently) ,  if  ac- 
cepted by  both  this  country  and  England,  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  deny  the  use  of  the  canal  to  an  enemy  in  war  time. 
Tlie  amendment  is  intended  to  follow  Section  5  of  Article  2  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  and  reads  : 

"It  is  agreed,  however,  that  none  of  the  immediately  foregoing  condi- 
tions and  stipulations  in  sections  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  this  article 
Shall  apply  to  measures  which  the  United  States  inav  find  it  necessary  to 
take  for  securing,  by  its  own  forces,  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  order." 

Many  papers.  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic,  strongly 
condemn  the  idea  of  allowing  other  natio.is  a  voice  in  the 
control  of  the  waterway.  Some  of  them  point  out  that  the 
President  did  not  commend  the  unamended  treaty  to  the  "favor- 
able," but  only  to  the  "early,"  attention  of  the  .Senate,  and  ex- 
press doubt  as  to  whether  the  President  approves  it.  The  Xew 
York  Sun,  a  strongly  Republican  paper,  says:  "We  understand 
that  Mr.  Hay  has  threatened  to  leave  the  Cabinet  unless  the 
whole  power  of  the  Administration  be  exerted  to  procure  the 
ratification  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  unamended.  If  that  is 
the  alternative  now  presented,  let  John  Hay  go  while  the  Monroe 
doctrine  remains,  to  be  for  the  twentieth  century  what  it  has 
been  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth,  the  guiding  prin- 


ciple of  American  policy  on  this  continent !  "  The  Xew  York 
Journal,  an  equally  firm  Democratic  paper,  says  in  a  similar 
strain  :  "Until  the  time  of  John  Hay  the  name  of  John  M.  Clay- 
ton stood  for  the  low-water  mark  of  American  diplomacy.  But 
Hay  has  made  Clayton's  blunder  seem  like  inspired  statesman- 
ship. He  at  least  never  committed  the  astounding  folly  of  invi- 
ting the  concert  of  Europe  to  take  charge  of  a  purely  American 
question."  The  Chicago  Times-Herald  (Rep.)  declares  that 
"there  is  no  argument  that  can  be  advanced  at  this  time  that 
will  reconcile  the  people  to  the  proposition  of  building  a  canal 
for  the  use  of  other  nations  in  time  of  war, "  and  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind. )  says  :  "The  day  upon  which  England,  with  her  new 
partner  in  piratical  ambition — we  refer  to  Germany — obtains  the 
right  of  interference  in  American  affairs  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  our  downfall  as  a  free  republic." 

Last  spring  the  House  passed  the  Hepburn  bill  providing  for 
the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  as  a  purely  American 
enterprise,  so  that  the  United  States  could  close  it  to  any  other 
nation  in  war  time  ;  but  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
measure.  The  opinion  was  expressed  in  several  newspapers  at 
the  time  that  the  House  passed  the  bill  largely  for  political  effect, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  die  in  the  Senate.  News- 
papers which  indorsed  the  Hay-Pauncefote  convention  and  ad- 
vocated a  neutral  canal  naturally  oppose  the  Hepburn  bill.  The 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  for  example,  declares  that  the 
measure  "is  wantonly  offensive,  not  merely  to  England,  but  to 
all  sober-minded  and  right-thinking  Americans,  who  are  shocked 
at  the  idea  that  their  country  can  be  guilty  of  this  exhibition  of 
Yahoo  international  manners";  and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  (Fin.)  says:  "So  far  as  the  canal  itself  is  concerned, 
it  is  safer  without  fortifications  than  with,  and  with  scarcely  an 
exception  all  of  our  statesmen  who  have  commended  the  canal 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nation  have  regarded  it  as  a  highway 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  not  as  an  American  short 
cut,  or  a  part  of  the  LTnited  States  coast  line,  to  use  a  phrase 
lately  very  popular." 

The  Isthmian  canal  commission,  in  its  report,  recommands  the 
Nicaragua  route  for  the  canal  because  the  Government,  in  con- 
structing a  canal  by  that  route,  would  avoid  entangling  itself 
with  any  private  corporation,  and  could  control  the  canal  in  per- 
petuity.    As  regards  the  Panama  route,  the  commission  says  : 

"The  Government  of  Colombia,  in  which  lies  the  Panama 
canal,  has  granted  an  exclusive  concession,  which  has  many 
years  to  run.  It  is  not  free  to  grant  the  necessary  rights  to  the 
United  States,  except  upon  condition  that  an  agreement  be 
reached  with  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company.  The  commis- 
sion believes  that  such  agreement  is  impracticable.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  company  is  not  willing  to  sell  its  fran- 
chise, but  it  will  allow  the  United  States  to  become  the  owner  of 
part  of  its  stock.  The  commission  considers  such  an  arrange- 
ment inadmissible.  The  governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  on  the  other  hand,  are  untrammeled  by  concessions  and 
are  free  to  grant  to  the  United  States  such  privileges  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon." 

In  most  other  respects,  however,  the  commission  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  the  advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  route  are  not  so  de- 
cisive.    The  distances  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  are 
shorter  by  the  Nicaragua  than  by  the  Panama  route,  but  thi- 
partly  offset  by  the  increased  time  in  getting  through  the  Nica- 
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ragua  canal.  The  Panama  canal  would  be  shorter,  have  fewer 
locks,  and  less  curvature  than  the  Nicaragua  canal,  so  that  it 
would  require  about  twelve  hours  for  a  ship  to  pass  through  the 
former  and  about  thirty-three  hours  to  pass  through  the  latter. 
The  Nicaragua  route  is  considered  more  favorable  for  sail-ves- 
sels, and  more  advantageous  through  its  development  of  the  ad- 
jacent country  ;  but  the  estimated  cost  of  building  it  is  $200,540,- 
000,  as  against  $142,342,579  for  the  Panama  route.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  shorter  canal  would  also  be  less.  The  entangle- 
ments noticed  in  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  however,  lead  the 
commission  to  report  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua 
route. 


MORE   LOOTING   IN   CHINA. 

THE  reported  seizure  of  the  astronomical  instruments  of  the 
famous  Peking  observatory  by  European  officers,  and  the 
intended  shipment  of  them  to  Berlin  and  Paris,  bring  out  pro- 
tests from  the  American  press.  The  New  York  Tribune  re- 
gards the  act  as  "looting  of  the  most  wanton  and  offensive  char- 
acter," and  declares  that  "this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing 
which  will  most  certainly  embitter  the  Chinese  mind  against  all 
aliens  and  make  immeasurably  harder  the  final  task  of  settle- 


"  GETTING  IT  ALL  STRAIGHTENED  OUT  NICELY." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

ment  and  conciliation."  The  Washington  Post  calls  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  observatory  a  "monstrous  and  uncivilized"  deed, 
and  goes  on  to  say : 

"It  rivals  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  museums  and  libra- 
ries. It  illustrates  the  mission  of  Germany  in  China  as  it  has 
never  been  illustrated  before.  The  press  reports  tell  us  that 
France  took  equal  part  in  this  inconceivable  barbarity.  Those 
reports,  however,  reach  us  through  English  channels,  and  we 
must  keep  in  mind  British  hostility  to  France  and  British  friend- 
ship— a  thing  of  recent  birth  and  doubtful  continuity — for  Ger- 
many. If  France  has  really  taken  part  in  this  wanton  desecra- 
tion, we  shall  extend  to  her  the  condemnation  to  which  the  act 
entitles  her.  But  there  must  be  better  evidence  than  that  con- 
tained in  statements  edited  by  England  in  order  to  secure  our 
confidence.  In  any  case,  and  without  reference  to  the  location 
of  the  responsibility,  the  looting  of  the  Peking  observatory  re- 
mains a  blot  upon  Christian  civilization  and  a  fresh  arraignment 
of  the  hypocrisy  and  cruelty  of  the  allied  invasion  of  China." 

Several  American  papers  commend  the  action  of  General  Chaf- 
fee in  this  affair.  The  Peking  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  says  in  a  cable  despatch  :  "General  Chaffee  wrote 
a  letter  to  Count  von  Waldersee  complaining  of  the  removal  by 
French  and  German  troops  of  the  astronomical  instruments  from 


the  wall  of  Peking,  but  the  letter  was  returned  to  him  on  account 
of  its  tone.  He  has  notified  the  foreign  envoys  that  all  persons 
are  prohibited  passing  the  American  guard  on  entering  the  south 
gate  of  the  palace,  owing  to  the  frequent  cases  of  looting.  The 
ministers  are  offended  at  this  individual  assumption  of  author- 
ity." 


A    DEFEAT   FOR  SOCIALISM. 

'THE  defeat  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  municipal  elections 
A  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  few  days  ago  is  regarded  by  many 
papers  as  a  significant  sign  of  the  decline  of  Socialism.  John  C. 
Chase,  who  has  twice  been  elected  mayor  of  that  city  on  the  So- 
cialist ticket,  is  this  year  supplanted  by  Isaac  W.  Poor,  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  The  Republican  victory  amounted  almost 
to  a  landslide,  as  the  whole  city  government,  with  the  exception 
of  two  councilmen,  was  made  Republican.  "What  happened  in 
the  election  for  mayor  of  Haverhill  was  a  repetition  of  what  hap- 
pened last  month  in  the  general  election  for  President,"  says  the 
New  York  Sun  (Rep.). 

"Socialism  has  run  its  course  in  Haverhill,  just  as  Populism 
ran  its  course  in  Kansas,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  adding: 

"The  Haverhill  experiment  suggests  that  Socialism  in  opera- 
tion does  not  popularize  itself.  That  only  confirms  the  lesson  of 
colonies  where  Socialistic  principles  are  carried  much  further. 
The  plan  of  setting  the  State  up  in  all  sorts  of  business  and  es- 
tablishing industrial  equality  seems  to  be  most  popular  when 
cherished  as  a  hopeless  ideal  the  realization  of  which  a  wicked 
and  capitalistic  world  will  not  permit.  When  the  wicked  and 
capitalistic  world  does  permit  it.  Socialism  seems  soon  to  lose 
its  charm.  The  model  community  grows  weary  and  disbands. 
The  town  blessed  with  Socialism  fails  to  appreciate  its  blessings. " 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.)  thinks  that  local  political  condi- 
tions, rather  than  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  Socialism, 
were  the  cause  of  Social-Democratic  success,  and  this  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  local  Republican  daily  paper,  the  Haverhill 
Gazelle.  The  voters  supported  Chase,  it  affirms,  in  order  to 
"rebuke  political  deals"  by  the  old  party  politicians  ;  but  in  this 
case  Mr.  Poor  was  chosen  "in  open  caucus  of  the  Republican 
Part)'  by  a  majority  that  was  decisive, "  and  in  consequence  he 
won  popular  confidence.  The  Haverhill  Social  Democrat  ac- 
cepts the  defeat  philosophically,  taking  the  view  that  a  tempo- 
rary depression  of  business  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  discon- 
tented, but  not  strictly  Socialist,  vote  is  responsible  for  the 
reverse.  "The  enemy  was  too  strong  for  us  this  time,"  it  de- 
clares, "but  next  year's  campaign  for  Socialism  began  again  on 
the  day  following  the  election." 


The  Whipping-Post  in  Delaware.— The  survival  of 
the  whipping-post  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  the  recent  flog- 
ging there  of  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  for  petty  theft,  has  aroused 
some  discussion  in  the  press  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  method  of 
punishing  crime.  In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Jour?ial,  the 
practise  is  a  "relic  of  barbarism  "  and  belongs  to  the  days  of  the 
"thumb-screw  and  rack."  "Only  Delaware,"  it  says,  "has  con- 
tinued to  enforce  this  degrading  law,  in  defiance  of  progress  and 
the  sentiment  of  other  States  of  the  American  sisterhood,"  and 
it  calls  upon  this  State  to  put  an  end  to  the  "hideous  anachro- 
nism "  before  the  dawn  of  the  new  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Washington  Post  expresses  the  belief  that  in  cases  of  hard- 
ened crime,  such  as  incorrigible  viciousness,  wife-beating,  etc., 
the  effect  of  the  "cat-o* -nine-tails"  is  most  salutary.  It  con- 
tinues : 

"Every  rational  observer  in  this  direction  knows  that  for  such 
monsters  there  is  no  deterrent  save  plain  and  simple  physical 
suffering.  The  so  called  humane  and  civilized  methods  have 
been   tried   and   found  wanting.     The  brute  goes  to  jail,  fares 
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sumptuously  every  day,  while  his  wretched  family  suffer  cold 
and  hunger,  and  in  almost  every  instance  returns  with  unabated 
energy  to  the  practise  of  his  favorite  cruelty.  For  such  beasts  as 
these  the  whipping-post  is  the  only  adequate  prescription.  They 
are  open  to  no  argument  less  eloquent  than  the  lash.  They  fear 
this  as  they  fear  nothing  else.  And  if  the  custom  were  adopted 
and  rigidly  enforced  in  every  city,  town,  and  neighborhood 
•  throughout  the  land,  the  ends  of  Christian  mercy  would  be  bet- 
ter served." 

Harper' s  Weekly  (New  York)  looks  at  the  matter  in  the  same 
light,  declaring  that  "a  good  whipping  administered  in  private 
would  possibly  be  far  more  effective  as  a  preventive  than  a  pe- 
riod of  comfortable  sequestrations  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River  or  in  any  other  of  the  first-class  criminal  hostelries  of  the 
country." 

DETROIT'S   DIFFERENT    KINDS  OF  TIME. 

THE  amusing  struggle  that  has  been  on  in  Detroit  during  the 
last  few  weeks  between  the  advocates  of  standard  time 
and  sun  time  has,  unfortunately,  suffered  an  almost  total  eclipse, 
so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  country  is  concerned,  by  the  larger  events 
in  war,  diplomacy,  and  politics. 

Not  every  one,  perhaps,  knows  that  Detroit  has  been  clinging 
to  sun-time,  while  nearly  every  other  important  city  in  the  land 
is  using  standard  time.  Thus,  when  it  is  noon  in  Chicago,  it  is 
12  :  28  in  Detroit ;  if  standard  time  were  in  use  in  both  places,  it 
would  be  noon  in  Detroit  when  it  was  noon  in  Chicago.  Many 
1  )etroiters  did  not  relish  being  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  the 
•country,  and  on  November  20  the  council  issued  an  edict  that  the 
city  should  adopt  standard  time.  The  next  day  there  was  great 
turning-back  of  clocks.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  factories,  banks,  churches,  theaters,  etc.,  should  begin  and 
close  a  half-hour  later,  or  whether  they  should  run  on  a  "split- 
hour"  schedule,  instead  of  beginning  and  closing  on  the  even 


'•  WHY  NOT  FIX   UP  THE  CITY   HAM.  CLOCK   LIKE  THIS,  AND  PLEASE  EVERY- 
BODY ? 

—  The  Detroit  Newi . 

hours.  To  make  it  worse,  many  clung  to  the  "sun  time"  ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  every  one  in  the  city  was  wearing  a  wor- 
ried look.  The  conviction  finally  dawned  upon  a  large  number 
of  the  people  that  it  was  better  to  be  in  step  with  one  another  in 
Detroit  even  under  the  old  time  than  to  dislocate  all  their  social 
and  business  schedules  in  trying  to  get  into  step  with  cities  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  ;  and  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  city  council  to  reverse  their  decision.  On  November  27  they 
reversed,  with  the  understanding  that  the  question  should  re- 
main open  another  week.  Another  week  of  what  the  Detroit 
\ews  says  was  "perfect  chaos  in  respect  to  the  marking  of 
time"  reigned  in  the  Michigan  metropolis,  and  then  the  council, 
on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  decided  by  a  decisive  vote  to 
stick  to  sun-time.  One  of  the  "standard-time"  aldermen  deri- 
sively offered  a  resolution  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  sun-dial 


in  front  of  the  city  hall,  but  it  was  buried  by  referring  it  to  the 
committee  on  sewers. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  some  years  ago,  adopted  standard  time 
as  the  legal  mode  of  reckoning,  and  the  Detroit  Journal  contends 
that  this  will  compel  a  great  number  of  commercial  and  legal 
transactions  in  Detroit  to  conform  to  standard  time.  It  says 
further:  "The  action  of  the  common  council  reconsidering  and 
repealing  an  ordinance  or  resolution  recognizing  central  stand- 
ard time  and  authorizing  city  officials  to  conform  to  it,  is  void 
and  invalid,  since  the  common  council  has  no  authority,  either 
inherent  or  delegated,  to  repeal  state  legislation.  Standard  time 
is  the  legal  time  of  the  city  and  county  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  the  legislature  changes  the  standard."  The  Midland 
(Mich.)  Republican  says:  "Poor,  halting  Detroit  is  having  a 
hard  time  with  its  time— more  kinds  of  time  than  it  knows  what 
to  do  with.  Only  time  can  tell  what  it  will  do  this  time."  The 
vSparta  (Mich.)  Sentinel  facetiously  remarks  that  "it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  old  village  returned  to  its  first  love,  horse- 
cars,  before  spring." 


WHAT 


THE     PRESS    THINK    ABOUT 
PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE. 


THE 


THE  President's  message  to  Congress  breaks  all  records  in 
one  respect :  it  contains  about  22,000  words,  being  longer 
by  2,000  words  than  any  message  preceding  it.  Many7  of  the 
comments,  of  course,  follow  the  regular  party  grooves.  The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  for  example,  says  that  the  mes- 
sage is  "broad,  sane,  and  thoroughly  American,"  while  the  Co- 
lumbia (S.  C.)  State  (Dem.)  finds  it  to  be  'colorless  and  per- 
functory," and  declares  that  it  is  marked  by  a  "nerveless  and 
spineless  incertitude,  a  flabby  shrinking  from  positive  positions, " 
and  is,  in  fact,  "little  more  than  a  clerkly  abstract  of  the  reports 
of  sub-officials. "  Many  Democratic  and  Independent  papers  crit- 
icize the  message  as  being  rather  a  record  of  past  events  than 
a  declaration  of  policies  for  the  future.  As  The  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  Citizen  (Dem.,  Jacksonville)  remarks,  the  message 
"has  in  it  far  more  of  history  than  suggestion." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  features  of  the 
message  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

After  referring  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  our  country  in  the 
century  now  closing,  the  President  relates  the  course  of  events 
in  China  during  the  past  six  months,  and  reaffirms  our  policy  by 
quoting  from  the  note  of  July  3,  in  which  he  said:  "The  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  solution 
which  may  bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China, 
preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect  all 
rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  international 
law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  im- 
partial trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire."  The  Presi- 
dent makes  the  suggestion  that  as  China  may  not  be  able  to 
make  a  sufficient  reparation  in  the  form  of  a  cash  indemnity,  he 
is  "disposed  to  think  that  due  compensation  may  be  made  in 
part  by  increased  guarantees  of  security  for  foreign  rights  and 
immunities,  and,  most  important  of  all,  by  the  opening  of  China 
to  the  equal  commerce  of  all  the  world." 

The  provisional  boundary  line  in  the  disputed  territory  in 
Alaska,  which  was  denounced  by  many  Democratic  speakers  in 
the  late  campaign,  is  referred  to  as  "an  unsatisfactory  make- 
shift, which  should  not  be  suffered  to  delay  the  speedy  and  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  frontier  line  to  which  we  are  entitled 
under  the  Russo-Anierican  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Alaska." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Louisiana  state  authorities  have 
not  yet  brought  to  justice  the  persons  responsible  for  the  lynch- 
ing of  five  Italian  subjects  of  Tallulah.  the  President  recom- 
mends that  "Congress  make  gracious  provision  for  indemnity"  ; 
and  says  further:  "I  renew  the  urgent  recommendations  I  made 
last  year  that  the  Congress  appropriately  confer  upon  the  fed- 
eral courts  jurisdiction  in  this  class  of  international  cases  where 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  federal  Government  may  be 
involved.  He  reiterates  the  declaration  made  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  "lynching  must  not  be  tolerated  in  a  great  and  civ- 
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ilized  country  like  the   United   States ;  courts,  not  mobs,  must 
execute  the  penalties  of  the  law." 

In  referring  to  the  newly  organized  Court  of  Arbitration  whose 
headquarters  are  at  The  Hague,  the  President  makes  this  im- 
portant announcement :  "I  have  appointed  as  members  of  this 
court  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  ;  Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Illinois,  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States  ;  Hon.  John  W.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  At- 


HIS  EMBARRASSMENT  OF  RICHES. 

—  The  New  York  Herald. 

torney- General  of  the  United  States  ;  and  Hon.  George  Gray,  of 
Delaware,  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States." 

The  President  urges  "  immediate  action  by  the  Congress  on 
measures  to  promote  American  shipping  and  foreign  trade." 

The  present  condition  of  the  treasury  is  reported  to  be  "one  of 
undoubted  strength,"  and  the  President  asks  Congress  to  "pro- 
vide whatever  further  legislation  is  needed  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued parity  under  all  conditions  between  our  two  forms  of  metal- 
lic money,  silver  and  gold." 

The  President  recommends  that  the  war-revenue  taxes  be  re- 
duced in  the  sum  of  $30,000,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  Isthmian  canal  and  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  he  says:  "I  commend  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  convention  with  Great  Britain  to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  such  a  canal,  and  to  remove  any  objection  which  might  arise 
out  of  the  convention  commonly  called  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. " 

As  regards  the  trusts,  the  President  again  recommends  uni- 
form legislation  by  the  several  States,  "founded  in  a  wise  and 
just  discrimination  between  what  is  injurious  and  what  is  useful 
and  necessary  in  business  operations."  He  adds:  "Restraint 
upon  such  combinations  as  are  injurious,  and  which  are  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  should  be  promptly  applied  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

In  the  Philippines,  the  President  declares  that  "as  long  as  in- 
surrection continues  the  military  arm  must  necessarily  remain 
supreme,"  but  reports  that  the  Taft  commission  has  made  "en- 
couraging advance  toward  insuring  the  benefits  of  liberty  and 
good  government  to  the  Filipinos,  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  with  the  aim  of  building  up  an  enduring,  self-supporting, 
and  self-administering  community  in  those  far  Eastern  seas"; 
and  he  urges  that  "whatever  legislation  may  be  enacted  in  re- 
spect to  the  Philippine  Islands  should  be  along  these  generous 
lines." 

Legislation  is  recommended  to  provide  an  army  of  60,000  men, 
with  power  given  to  the  President  to  increase  it  to  100,000,  in- 
cluding 15,000  native  troops  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  navy 
the  President  recommends,  among  other  things,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  naval  reserve  and  of  the  grade  of  vice-ad- 
miral. 

Of  the  much-mooted  question  of  reapportionment  the  President 
merely  says:  "I  recommend  that  the  Congress  at  its  present  ses- 


sion apportion  representation  among  the  several  States  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution." 

The  message  closes  with  a  warning  against  extravagance  in 
Congressional  appropriations. 

Press  comments  on  the  shipping  subsidy  bill  and  on  the  Isth- 
mian canal  are  considered  in  separate  articles  in  this  department. 
Newspaper  attitude  toward  other  questions  in  the  message  may 
be  seen  from  the  quotations  that  follow. 

China. — The  Administration's  handling  of  the  delicate  and 
difficult  situation  in  China  is  approved  pretty  generally  by  pa- 
pers of  every  political  hue.  The  Democratic  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  says:  "With  this  portion  of  his  message  there  is  no 
fault  to  find,  aside  from  its  length.  The  chapter  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  administration  has  written  in  the  Chinese  affair  is  alto- 
gether a  creditable  one,  which  has  given  us  cause  for  congratu- 
lation at  home  and  has  strengthened  our  prestige  abroad. 
Americans,  of  whatever  party  bias,  should  be  well  satisfied  with 
this  chapter."  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  believes  that  "the 
popular  verdict  will  be  that  the  Administration  has  handled  the 
vexed  problem  with  a  firmness  which  is  only  equaled  by  its  pru- 
dence "  ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Times  (Rep.)  says  that  "in  spite  of 
bickerings  at  home,  there  have  been  few  things  in  our  history 
that  have  added  more  to  the  prestige  of  the  nation  than  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  present  Administration, 
and  the  country  thoroughly  trusts  the  President  in  these  mat- 
ters." The  President's  suggestion  that  China  might  give  in- 
creased guaranties  of  security  for  foreign  rights  in  place  of  a 
cash  indemnity  is  considered  striking  by  the  Chicago  Record 
(Ind.)  and  many  other  papers,  and  the  Chicago  Times- Her  aid 
(Rep.)  has  no  doubt  that  "Secretary  Hay  must  have  broached 
this  idea  in  his  latest  note  to  the  powers."  China  occupies  the 
largest  space  given  to  any  one  topic  in  the  message,  and  most 
of  what  the  President  says  about  it  is  historical  in  character. 
The  Detroit  News  (Ind.)  remarks:  "His  description  of  the  Chi- 
nese imbroglio  has  been  surpassed  by  a  dozen  magazine  writers, 
and  seems  to  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  distracting 
attention  from  more  important  domestic  affairs." 

The  Philippines.— The  policy  announced  in  the  instructions  to 
the  Taft  commission,  quoted  by  the  President  in  his  message,  is 
widely  approved.  "The  irreconcilable  anti-imperialists  will  find 
it  hard  to  keep  up  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
this  policy,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  ;  the  Washing- 
ton Star  (Ind.)  says  that  "there  is  nothing  in  it  of  imperialism, 
nothing  suggestive  of  a  denial  of  liberty";  and  the  Chicago 
7 imes-Herald  (Rep.)  declares,  indeed,  that  there  is  in  it  "noth- 
ing that  precludes  the  idea  of  ultimate  independence  for  the  paci- 
fied and  reorganized  islands."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.) 
believes  that  "when  the  natives  once  understand  the  spirit  and 
aim  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  in  President  McKinley's 
instructions  they  will  cease  all  organized  hostility.  Congress 
can  not  do  better  than  to  heed  the  President's  recommendation 
that  whatever  legislation  may  be  enacted  in  respect  to  the  Philip- 
pines should  be  along  the  same  wise  and  generous  lines."  Sev- 
eral Democratic  papers  approve  this  part  of  the  message.  The 
Atlanta  Const it  11  lion  (Dem.)  declares  that  it  "can  see  in  the 
President's  references  to  the  dependencies  nothing  to  condemn 
and  much  to  commend,"  and  the  New  York  Journal  (Dem.) 
says  :  "  There  is  a  most  gratifying  contrast  between  the  attitude 
of  our  authorities  toward  the  war  they  are  waging  against  the 
Filipinos  and  that  of  the  British  toward  their  somewhat  similar 
war  in  South  Africa.  On  the  British  side  nothing  is  heard  but 
threats  of  slaughter,  devastation,  and  pulling  the  Boer  commu- 
nities up  by  the  roots  to  make  room  for  British  colonists.  There 
is  no  touch  of  Christian,  or  even  human,  sympathy  for  a  brave 
people  in  its  death-struggle.  In  our  case  the  President,  altho  a 
representative  of  our  cxtremest  imperialism,  expresses  nothing 
but  good  will  for  the  Filipinos,  and  insists  that  we  are  working 
for  their  happiness. "  On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  the  Buffalo 
Express  (Rep.)  predicting  that  in  our  war  in  the  Philippines 
"we  shall  have  to  imitate  the  course  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Africa,"  because  "we  are  not  fighting  a  government  or  an  army, 
but  a  whole  people,"  and  "the  work  of  tyranny  can  be  done  only 
by  the  methods  of  tyranny."  The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind. 
Rep.)  says  that  "in  fact,  the  war  in  the  Philippines  is  beginning 
to  take  on  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  hostilities  between  Span- 
ish and  natives  in  Cuba  which  preceded  our  intervention";  and 
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the  Atlanta  Jour7ial  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "this  part  of  the  mes- 
sage reads  very  much  like  the  famous  despatches  which  General 
Otis  used  to  send  at  frequent  intervals  from  Manila,  stating  that 
the  war  was  over,  and  which  were  usually  followed  speedily  by 
a  call  for  more  troops."  "  General  MacArthur's  report  is  ignored 
entirely,"  notes  the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  several 
other  papers,  and  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  suggests 
that  as  the  message  "is  quite  at  variance  with  the  latest  pub- 
lished report  of  General  MacArthur,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
President  has  fresher  and  more  hopeful  advices."  The  Spring- 
held  Republican  (Ind.)  declares  impatiently  that  "the  false  pre- 
tentiousness of  it  all,  under  the  circumstances,  is  unapproach- 
able, and  it  would  be  idle  to  say  anything.  When  a  man  with 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  an  unoffending  fellow  being  talks  sol- 
emnly of  extending  liberty  and  equality,  he  has  put  himself  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  weapons  of  reason."  The  Pittsburg  Post 
(Dem.)  suggests  :  "  Win-  should  not  Congress  act  at  this  session 
by  giving  some  assurances  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  that 
the  American  Government  will  be  glad  to  treat  them  the  same 
way  as  we  have  the  Cubans?  That  would  end  the  war  and 
would 'advance  our  influence  and  power  in  the  far  East  greater 
than  even  the  success  of  the  war  of  subjugation." 

The  Trusts. — The  President's  words  on  the  trust  problem 
have  not  brought  out  much  comment  from  the  Republican  press. 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.),  which  praises  the  President's 
declarations  on  the  Philippines,  says  that  "his  allusion  to  the 
trusts  is  little  better  than  an  evasion  of  the  whole  subject,"  and 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "it  requires  no 
great  amount  of  perception  to  understand  that  this  means  that 
the  trusts  will  not  be  disturbed,  if  the  Administration  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  it."  The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  believes 
that  "the  President's  message  is  a  confession  that,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  Mr.  McKinley  and  the  Republican  Party,  the 
Government  is  to  be  administered  on  lines  of  imperialism  and  of 
class-privilege  that  are  foreign  to  the  spiritof  its  founders  "  ;  and 
the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  observes:  "  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  President,  as  the  great  champion  of  protection,  would 
suggest  the  real  cure  for  the  trusts — freedom  of  competition, 
which  is  forestalled  by  the  tariff."  Practically  all  the  Republi- 
can papers  content  themselves  with  quoting  what  the  President 
says  on  this  question,  without  further  remark.  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.)  says:  "Restraints  upon  jsuch  com- 
binations as  are  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  will  undoubtedly 
"be  found  within  the  purview  of  federal  jurisdiction,  and  such 
restraints  should  be  promptly  provided  for ;  but  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  so  vitally  important  that  it  can  not  be  lightly  considered, 
and  studied  deliberation  will  be  required  to  insure  wise  and  ju- 
dicious action." 

Reapportionment  and  Southern  Representation. — It  is  not 
clear  to  all  the  papers  just  what  the  President  means  by  his 
words  on  reapportionment  "as  provided  by  the  Constitution." 
The  Richmond  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  says:  "Whether  or  not  the 
President  means  by  this  to  say  that  Congress  should  cut  down 
representation  in  the  Southern  States  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  negro  voters  disfranchized  we  can  not  say.  His  language 
is  certainly  susceptible  of  that  construction."  And  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat  and  CourieK  (Dem.)  observes:  "This  is  ca- 
pable of  two  constructions.  If  the  apportionment  is  based  on  the 
population  the  South  will  be  the  gainer,  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  on 
a  basis  of  voting  population  the  South  will  be  the  loser.  .  .  .  His 
recommendations  in  the  matter  of  representation  in  Congress 
will  bring  sorrow  and  regret  to  the  people  of  the  South  as  it  indi- 
cates a  vacillating  spirit  and  a  sentiment  which  is  not  in  keeping 
with  his  statements  when  on  his  seven  days'  tour  of  the  Southern 
cities."  Several  Northern  papers  do  not  hesitate  to  advocate  a 
reduction  of  the  South' s  representation.  Says  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press (Rep.)  :  "We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  President  had 
called  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires a  reduction  of  representation  of  the  States  which  have 
restricted  the  suffrage."  And  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union 
(Rep.)  says:  "If  Congress  literally  follows  the  President's  ad- 
vice a  very  substantial  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  representa- 
tion from  the  South,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. The  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  mandatory  that  directs 
such  reduction  where  the  right  of  suffrage  is  denied  or  abridged 
except  for  crime.  That  it  is  so  denied  and  abridged  in  several 
of  the  Southern  States  admits  of  no  dispute." 


Other  Topics. — Altho  the  President  speaks  of  some  questions 
of  neutrality  arising  from  the  war  in  South  Africa,  "we  look  in 
vain,"  says  the  Washington  Times  (Dem.),  "for  a  sentence  or  a 
word  of  sympathy  for  the  gallant  people  of  the  two  South  Afri- 
can republics,  whose  liberties  have  been  extinguished  and  whose 
homes  have  been  demolished  by  England's  ruthless  hand."  It 
is  equally  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  sympathy  is  expressed 
in  the  message  for  the  British.  A  sentiment  on  the  status  of 
Cuba  that  is  notable  because  rare  is  expressed  by  the  Nashville 
American  (Dem.)  when  it  says  that  "it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  [the  President]  to  speak  on  this 
question  he  will  have  the  courage  to  declare,  'Cuba  of  right 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States.'  This  is  the  only  way- 
it  ever  will  be  free.  To  give  it  independence,  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  Afro-Latin-American  political  agitators,  ever  ready  for 
revolt,  would  disturb  seriously  the  tranquillity  of  75,000,000  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  and  would  not  mean  free  Cuba. 
It  should  be  stopped  at  all  hazards."  Speaking  of  the  interna- 
tional agreement  relative  to  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trade  in 
Africa,  the  Detroit  Tribune  (Ind.)  notes  that  the  President  "ex- 
presses a  wish  that  there  might  be  a  similar  agreement  for  the 
enforcement  of  drastic  measures  in  the  matter  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Probably  this  statement  will  be 
read  at*  first  glance  with  some  satisfaction  by  the  members  of  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  now  in  session  at  Washington.  Still  the 
fact  is  not  likely  to  escape  those  acute  ladies  that  the  biggest 
transaction  in  all  the  history  of  the  Western.Pacific  liquor  trade 
was  when,  less  than  a  week  before  this  statement  was  made  pub- 
lic, a  consignment  of  50.000  barrels  of  beer  was  cleared  from  a 
port  on  this  continent  for  Manila.  The  Philippines  are  under 
military  rule  and  Mr.  McKinley  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy.  By  the  simple  act  of  signing  his  name  he  could 
absolutely  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  portion  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific  where  the  liquor  traffic  has  shown  the  most  enormous 
increase  during  the  past  decade."  The  President's  closing  word 
of  caution  against  extravagance  provokes  this  comment  from  the 
Providence  Telegram  (Ind.  Dem.)  :  "Once  on  a  time  someone 
said:  '  There  is  a  surplus, '  and  some  one  dubiously  responded: 


WILLIE    AND   HIS    PAPA. 
"You'll  have  to   keep  quiet,  Teddy,  or  leave  the  room.     Willie  has  the 
floor  at  present. 

— The  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

'  God  help  the  surplus.'  We  do  not  think  there  was  any  especial 
divine  interposition,  and  the  surplus  ceased  to  be.  There  is  a 
Celtic  philosopher  who  has  embalmed  his  wit  in  terse  proverbs, 
and  one  of  these  is  '  Expand  and  expind.'  Mr.  Dooley  has  struck 
the  spike  squarely  on  the  caput.  The  penalty  of  expansion  is 
preemption  of  the  piasters.  We  can  not  have  our  pie  and  eat 
it,  too." 


Agricultural  Perils.— It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  threats  of  impe- 
rialism and  commercial  despotism  to  Secretary  Wilson's  mild  warning  that 
the  country  is  in  some  danger  of  being  overrun  by  Belgian  hares.—  Tlie 
Washington  Star. 
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THE   SHIPPING   SUBSIDY    BILL. 

'"T^HE  President's  words  "in  again  urging  immediate  action 
!■  by  the  Congress  on  measures  to  promote  American  ship- 
ping and  foreign  trade  '*  are  generally  accepted  as  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  shipping  subsidy  bill  which  was  taken  up  at  the 
earliest  moment  by  the  Senate  and  which  is  being  strongly 
pushed  by  Senator  Hanna.  This  bill  provides  for  giving  aid 
from  the  Federal  treasury  to  American  ships  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  will  result,  it  is  alleged,  in  a  revival  of  American 
shipbuilding  and  in  the  resurrection  of  America's  merchant  ma- 
rine. "American  vessels  during  the  past  three  years,"  says  the 
President,  "have  carried  about  nine  per  cent,  of  our  exports  and 
imports.     Foreign  ships  should  carry  the  least,  not  the  greatest. 


MORE,    ALWAYS  MORE. 

—  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 


part  of  American  trade."  The  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.)  heartily 
agrees  with  this  sentiment,  and  declares  that  "the  shipping  sub- 
sidy bill  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  measure  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  it  should  be  passed  without  delay,"  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  (Rep.)  believes  that  "it  is  certainly  not  creditable 
to  us  as  a  people  that  we  have  permitted  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  the  freight-carrying  trade  to  go  to  foreign  vessels."  It  con- 
tinues :  "  We  are  paying  out  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  which 
might  be  distributed  in  America,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  trying 
the  experiment  of  the  subsidy  bill.  In  doing  so  we  are  but  meet- 
ing England  and  Germany  on  their  own  ground,  but,  of  course, 
going  them  somewhat  better ;  but  that  is  a  necessity,  if  we  are 
to  make  inroads  and  gain  what  properly  belongs  to  us." 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican press  condemn  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  no 
more  right  to  pay  money  out  of  the  Federal  treasury  to  the  ship- 
owners than  it  would  be  to  pay  it  to  railroad  corporations,  manu- 
facturers, or  farmers ;  and  on  the  ground  that  the  present  bill 
would  give  the  largest  rewards  to  lines  that  are  now  running  at 
a  good  profit,  and  would  aid  but  little  the  freighters  that  must 
carry  most  of  the  foreign  commerce.  As  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
(Rep.  )  says  : 

"The  provisions  of  the  bill  first  provide  a  bounty  of  i}4  cents 
per  ton  per  hundred  miles  on  cargoes  carried  in  the  foreign  trade 
by  American  vessels  for  the  first  1,500  miles,  and  1  cent  per  ton 
for  each  100  miles  in  addition.  It  then  gives  increased  premiums 
for  size  and  speed  until  for  the  largest  steamers  of  greatest  speed 
the  entire  compensation  reaches  3.8  cents  per  ton  per  hundred 
mih-s  for  the  first  1,5011  miles  and  3.3  cents  per  ton  for  every  hun- 
i  miles  above  that.  'I  he  result  of  this  provision  is  that  a 
vessel   of   less   than    12   knots   speed,  such   as  will   economically 


carry  the  vast  bulk  of  our  grain,  coal,  and  iron  products,  would 
get  an  initial  bounty  less  than  forty  percent,  as  great  as  the  fast 
liner  which  can  only  ply  in  the  already  well-occupied  held  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe.  Moreover,  this  discrep- 
ancy is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 'the  rate  of  bounty  for  dis- 
tances above  1,500  miles  is  only  1  cent  per  ton  for  the  humble 
but  useful  freight  carrier  aud  3.3  per  cent  for  the  proud  ocean 

flyer 

"The  purpose  of  providing  American  tonnage  to  carrv  our  coal, 
iron,  and  breadstuff's  exports  is  not  best  served  by  giving  the 
ordinary  freight  carrier  of  4,000  tons  $1,500  for  a  voyage  of  3.000 
miles,  and  the  20-knot  steamer  of  10,000  tons  over  $10,000  for  the 
same  voyage. " 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  another  Republican  paper, 
after  speaking  of  the  "grave  danger  of  singling  out  a  particular 
industry  for  special  favors,"  adds  that  "if  public  money,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  to  be  given  to  encourage  shipbuilding,  it 
should  be  given  where  otherwise  ships  would  not  be  built,  not  to 
companies  that  will  build  and  sail  ships  at  a  profit  without  any 
subsidy."  The  Indianapolis  Journal  (Rep.)  declares  that  "it  is 
a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few,  and  while  it 
would  largely  increase  their  profits  and  give  an  artificial  stimu- 
lus to  the  development  of  an  important  branch  of  industry,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  shipbuilding  will  continue  to  prosper 
and  grow  without  it."  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  too,  says 
that  "  it  is  a  measure  that,  under  the  cloak  of  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industry,  imposes  on  the  producers  of  the  country  a  tax  for 
which  they  can  receive  no  direct  return  and  of  which  the  effect 
will  be  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  their  products.  It  is  also  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  an 
industry  that  is  already  in  a  most  prosperous  condition  and  that 
needs  only  the  stimulation  of  open  competition  to  develop  indefi- 
nitely." 

The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  remarks  that  here  is  a  splendid 
chance  for  the  Democrats  to  put  up  a  fight,  "and  the  harder  they 
fight  the  better  they  will  stand  with  the  American  people."  The 
Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  warns  the  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  this  time  "would  be  high  I  y 
inexpedient,"  that  it  "would  not  be  approved  of  by  the  country,"' 
and  that  it  "would  react  on  the  party."  "The  result  of  the  Con- 
gressional elections  of  1S90,"  it  continues,  "should  be  borne  in 
mind.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  bring  about  such  a  catastrophe 
in  1902.  The  men  who  vote  for  the  pending  subsidy  bill  will  not 
hear  the  last  of  it  for  many  years?" 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

That  ship  subsidy  bill  is  another  method  of  extracting  gold  from  sea 
water. —  The  Philadelphia  Ti»ics. 

That  report  of  a  "big  battle"  to  end  in  De  Wet's  capture  has  been  verified! 
in  most  respects,  except  the  battle  and  the  capture.—  The  Pittsburg  De- 
spatch. 

"Rokkk  1-  says  that  the  majority  o'f  the  burghers  still  at  large  are  fight- 
ing under   compulsion."    "Well,    that    isn't    fair! 
Hut   say  !    the  minority  must  be  scrappers   from 
away  back."  -Pink. 

EMPEROR  KWANG  SU  says  that  he  hesitates  to 
return  to  Peking  for  fear  that  he  will  "lose  his 
face."  Judging  by  the  pictures  that  we  have  seen 
of  him  he  wouldn't  lose  much  if  he  did.—  1  he  Bos- 
ton Globe. 

CONTRACTOR :  "Did  you  offer  that  alderman 
£100  as  I  directed  ?  "  Secretary  :  "  Yes,  sir."  "How 
did  he  act?"  "He  looked  insulted."  "What  did 
lie  say?"  "He  said  I  ought  to  be  in  the  peniten- 
tiarv."  "What  did  lie  do?"  "  He  took  the  money." 
-Tit -Bits. 


A   RE-SEATF.D   1111  I.. 

-  Life. 


H  \s  it  ever  occurred  to  the   Sultan  what  an  un- 
pleasant predicament  he  would  be  in  if  the  battle-ship  Kentucky  should 
mysteriously   blown  up  while  making  a  friendly  call  in  a  Turkish  port  - 
The  Washington  Post. 

A    Bvck-Action    Compliment.— Field-Marshal    von  Waldersee,   whos< 
men  have  been  looting  and  slaughtering  right  and  left  in  Peking,  is  said  10 

be  deeply  displeased  with  the  American  policy  toward  China.     This  is  jusl 

about  the  neatest   compliment  which  the  aforesaid  policy  could  receive. 
The  Philadelphia  Evening  Mullet  in. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MR.  HENLEY  ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF 
GREAT  POETRY. 

A  WRITER  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  whom  we  lately- 
quoted,  expressed  the  opinion  that  England  has  no  great 
poetry  at  the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that  great  poetry  is 
dependent  upon  certain  national  conditions  which  do  not  at  pres- 
ent exist.  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  agrees  with  the  first  part  of  this 
opinion,  but  takes  occasion  to  comment  in  characteristic  style 
upon  some  weaknesses  which  he  finds  in  the  argument  of  the 
dignified  reviewer.  He  writes  (in  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
October)  : 

"Says  a  writer  in  the  current  Quarterly — a  writer  lofty,  im- 
pressive, dictatorial,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind — '  Why  is  there 
no  great  poetry  nowadays?  '  And  to  at  least  three  hundred  and 
ninety  and  six  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  the  question  will  in- 
stantly suggest  the  sole  possible  answer :  'What  does  the  crea- 
ture mean?  I  will 'send  him  my  book  to-morrow7!'  Yet  the 
writer  in  the  current  (Quarterly  has  reason  on  his  side,  if  ever 
man  had  ;  and  'tis  only  when  one  comes  to  scrutinize  his  theo- 
ries as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  parlous  want  of  which  he 
speaks,  that  one  parts  company  with  him.  For,  to  speak  sooth, 
great  poetry  is  not  writing  in  these  latter  days.  It  went  out  with 
FitzGerald — perhaps  ;  at  all  events  with  Tennyson.  And,  as 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  never  come  in  again,  nor,  it  may  be,  shall 
we  ever — you  that  read  and  I  that  write — see  anything  that  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  recrudescence.  A  distinguished  surgeon  has 
told  us,  even  now,  that  genius  is  a  more  or  less  objectionable 
form  of  insanity.  He  may  be  right,  or  not.  But  if  right  he  be, 
'tis  at  least  certain  that,  for  the  moment,  the  kind  of  maniac 
which  produces  great  poetry  is  not  with  us.  A  few  years  hence, 
he  may  be  crowding  Bedlam  ;  but  for  the  moment,  he  is  more  or 
less — rather  more  than  less — conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

"There  is  that  Mr.  Yeats,  of  course;  but  certainly  he  doesn't 
count.  Mr.  Watson,  too — but  the  Sultan  is  just  now  on  his  best 
behavior.  Then  Mr.  John  Davidson  is.  .  .  .  But  why  concern 
ourselves  with  a  poet  who  is  so  obviously  indifferent  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  production  of  great  poetry  as  Mr.  John  Davidson? 
Again,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  has  it  in  him  to  do  something  or 
other — I  scarce  know  what — '  the  best  since  Shakespeare  '  ;  but, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  he  is  bent  on  the  production  erf  a  play 
with  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  ;  so  that  great  poetry  is  scarce  to  be 
looked  for  from  him.  Then,  there's  the  Laureate:  he  would 
certainly  produce  great  poetry-  if  he  could.  But  something  is 
against  him,  and  he  can  not  do  it.  He  tries  his  hardest ;  and  he 
can  not  do  it.  He  does  his  best ;  and  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  leaps 
upon  it  and  guys  it,  and  turns  it  inside  out,  and  says  he  doesn't 
think  anything  of  stuff  like  that ;  and  somehow  the  world  is  with 
Mr.  Seaman,  and  the  Laureate  suffers.  All  the  same,  I  love  and 
respect  the  Laureate  ;  for  that  he  remains  unchangeable  and  un- 
changed. It  is  true  that  nobody  cares  for  him — unless,  that  is, 
Mr.  Seaman  be  there  to  speak  in  his  accent  and  in  his  name. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  he,  the  Laureate,  Britain's  Alfred  the 
Third,  cares  for  nobody — not  a  tinker's  curse  for  anybody— but 
goes  on  riming  'Cecil,'  and  'Wrestle,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
with  a  dignity,  a  seriousness,  a  faitli  in  himself  and  in  his  verse, 
which  take  one  back  to  the  Heroic  Ages  (so  to  speak) — to  the 
great  days  of  Colley  Cibber,  and  Paul  Whitehead,  and  those 
other  master-poetasters  who,  intent  on  reverencing  the  powers 
that  be,  have  turned  an  indifferent  cheek  to  the  smiter,  and  have 
ever  got  the  best  of  him  in  the  end  by  drawing  their  salary,  and 
publishing  their 'odes,'  and  generally  showing  that  the  specta- 
cle of  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity  might  yet  be  wit- 
nessed in  quarters  the  most  unexpected  and  at  the  least  promis- 
ing hands.  As  for  the  other  possible  purveyors  of  great  poetry 
-Sir  Blank  This,  and  Sir  Dash  That — they  may,  be  their  poli- 
tics what  the  needs  of  the  hour  has  made  them,  go  hang;  and  if 
the  gentleman  whose  emotions  are  so  inordinate  and  so  immense 
that  they  can  be  expressed  only  in  a  mixture  of  Romany  and 
English  ...  I  could  go  on  ;  but  for  the  moment  this  is  enough. 
Here  are  heaps  of  great  poets." 

Mr.  Henley  thinks  that  a  reviewer  "  who  cares  so  little,  knows 


so  little,  apprehends  so  little  of  the  essentials  of  poetry  as  this 
one  [in  The  Quarterly}  in  his  Kiplingizing  seems  to  do,  may 
profitably  be  put  aside,  and  politely  asked  to  read  a  little  more, 
and  dogmatize  a  little  less."  Literary  reputations  are,  he  re- 
marks, after  all  unstable  things,  and  he  adds,  parenthetically 

"It  is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  that  Byron  is  no  longer  held 
a  poet  because  he  lacked  the  curiosa  f elicit  as,  and  was  careless 
of  the  mot propre.  Browning  either  scorned,  or  was  ignorant  of 
both  ;  yet  he  is  none  the  less  a  poet  for  that.  '  Igsplain  it,  men 
and  hangils  !'  I  imagine  that  Byron  has  seen  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  him.  But,  if  our  faith  in  the  mot  propre  and  the  curi- 
osa  felicitas  have  any  life  in  it,  there  is  surely  bad  time  coming 
for  Browning?  Time  was  when  'The  Ring  and  the  Book'  was 
described  by  a  person  having  authority  as  '  the  most  precious 
addition  to  our  spiritual  possessions  .  .  .  since  Shakespeare.' 
The  writer  would  scarce  pass  his  word  for  so  much  now  ;  and  ten 
years  hence.   .  .   .   But  no  !     I  won't  be  so  unkind." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Henley  thus  gives  his  own  philosophy  <>f 
the  case : 

"  For  myself  I  think  that  the  '  old-fashioned  '  explanation  is  the 
best ;  and  that  the  reason  that  there  is  no  great  poetry  on  top 
just  now  is  that  there  are  no  great  poets.  Still,  we  never  know. 
The  reviewer  admits  that  the  new  gospel  of  imperialism  reads 
not  unlike  a  reality  ;  and  'tis  plain  that  he  does  not  despair  of 
'  great  poetry '  on  the  impulse  of  an  optimistic  pessimism  (or  a 
pessimistic  optimism)  which  shall  some  day  take  our  Rudyard 
(like  a  colic),  and  constrain  him  to  produce — not  'spirited 
poems, '  which  is  all  he  is  fit  for,  now — but  a  real  achievement 
in  great  poetry.  But  I've  my  doubts;  and,  I  confess  it,  I  turn 
with  hope  and  confidence  to  the  conclusions  of  another  reviewer 
in  this  same  number  of  The  Quarterly.  It  is  so  full  of  cheer  for 
the  future  of  English  verse !  This  reviewer's  word  is  that  we 
must 'study  balance  and  the  use  of  resolved  feet' — that,  in  a 
word,  we  must  put  our  trust  in  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  '  and  he  will 
pull  us  through.'  Between  the  two  Quarterly  reviewers — the 
pessimistic  optimist  (or  whatever  he  is)  and  Mr.  Bridges  his  dev- 
otee, can  English  verse,  the  medium  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Herrick  and  Dryden,  Byron  and 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Blake — can  Eng- 
lish verse,  I  say,  go  wrong? 

"I  do  not  think  it  can.  But  it  behooves  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr. 
Blunt,  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  William  Watson,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton, 
and  the  rest  to  make  the  most  of  the  chance  that  is  here  pre- 
sented to  them.  If  they  do,  'great  poetry  '  is  ours  at  once.  If 
they  do  not !  But  I  decline  to  discuss  so  scandalous  an  al- 
ternative." 


Oldest  Novels  in  the  World. — Where  may  the  oldest 
written  literature  of  the  world  be  found?  The  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  answered,  "In  China."  In  the  three  first 
quarters  of  our  century,  the  honor  was  snatched  from  "the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  "  and  India  was  proclaimed  the  cradle  of  literature. 
Then  came  the  Egyptologists  with  real  texts,  and  not  merely 
with  hypotheses,  and,  as  was  shown  by  an  interesting  lecture 
recently  delivered  by  Prof.  Ettore  Pais  before  the  Philological 
Club  of  Naples  and  published  in  F/egrea,  the  claim  for  Egypt 
is  now  incontestable.  As  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  Professor 
Pais  chose  the  romances  which  are  found  on  many  an  Egyptian 
papyrus  and  which  are  considered  to  be  thirty  centuries  old  at 
least.  The  Pharaohs  kept  story-tellers  in  permanent  employ, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  invent  new  stories,  fairy  tales,  and  tales  of 
adventure  as  improbable  as  possible.  We  possess  twenty  such 
stories,  found  in  the  course  of  excavations  made  during  the  last 
ten  years.  There  will  be  ere  long,  for  modern  readers,  a  volu- 
minous Egyptian  literature  of  romance.  Of  the  twenty  novels 
already  published,  most  belong  to  the  interval  2000  to  icoo  b.c. 
(twelfth  to  eighteenth  dynasty) .  One  of  the  latest  of  the  novels 
treats  of  the  chaste  love  between  Xinus  and  Semiramis.  In  an- 
other novel,  Sirene  Parthenope  and  young  Metiochos  speak  of 
love,  and  both  deny  that  they  have  ever  been  its  victim.  Metio- 
chos departs,  as  cold  as  he  came  ;  Parthenope  observes  that  she 
is  on  the  point  of  loving  him  passionately,  and  as  she  does  not 
wish  to  expose  herself  to  the  danger  of  being  obliged  to  renounce 
her  "vestal  condition."  she  cuts  off  her  hair  and  disfigures  her- 
self— face,  breast,  and  arms — in  a  frightful  manner,  in  order  to 
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make  it  impossible  for  her  to  yield  again  to  the  temptation  of 
trying  to  please. 

The  Egyptian  novels  are  written  "demotically,"  in  a  handwri- 
ting the  secrets  of  which  are  accessible  only  after  years  of  study, 
and  which,  after  the  Tibetan  handwriting,  is  certainly  the  most 
difficult  to  decipher.  Only  after  five  years  of  persistent  work 
did  Maspero  succeed  in  translating  an  Egyptian  text  that  in  any 
European  language  would  fill  twenty  ordinary  pages.  The 
learned  gentlemen  who  discovered  these  tales  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  consider  them  as  mere  fiction.  It  was  their  opinion 
that  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  everything  must  have  been 
hierarchic.  In  the  year  1S46  an  Egyptologist  found  in  Thebes  a 
pillar  on  which  was  related  that  in  the  time  of  King  Ramses  II. 
(Sesostris)  the  Princess  of  Bakhtan  was  molested  by  an  evil 
spirit  from  whom  she  could  be  released  only  when  the  statue  of 
the  god  Kohnson  was  banished  temporarily.  The  savant  de- 
clared that  all  that  could  be  based  only  on  historical  fact,  and 
Birch  and  Rouge  shared  his  view.  Not  till  the  year  1883  did 
Erman  prove  clearly  that  the  story  was  a  mere  romance. —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NIETZSCHEISM    IN    RUSSIAN   FICTION. 

STRONG  as  nationalism  is  in  representative  productions  of 
Russian  literature,  critics  recognize  the  remarkable  respon- 
siveness and  adaptability  of  Russian  writers  to  the  moral  and 
esthetic  tendencies  of  the  hour.  No  modern  literary  school, 
however  extreme,  lacks  followers  and  protagonists  in  Russia. 
There  are  decadents,  symbolists,  impressionists,  and  what  not. 
Nietzsche  has  many  disciples  among  the  younger  authors  and 
readers,  and  Nietzscheism  has  penetrated  into  imaginative  liter- 
ature. 

Just  now,  a  novelette  in  a  recent  number  of  the  leading  re- 
views, the  European  Messenger  (  Viestnik  Europy) ,  is  attract- 
ing attention  and  critical  praise.  It  is  the  work  of  a  new  writer, 
a  woman,  who  does  not  sign  her  full  name,  and  its  heroine  is  a 
Nietzscheite  who  follows  her  master's  doctrine  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion- — and  then  realizes  its  enormity  and  retreats  from 
her  "advanced  "  position  "beyond  good  and  evil  "  to  one  on  this 
side  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  a  case  of  regeneration,  but  under 
circumstances  different  from  those  depicted  in  Tolstoy's  recent 
novel. 

The  plot,  in  brief,  is  as  follows  : 

A  young  Russian  girl,  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  family,  is 
studying  art  in  Paris.  An  only  child,  her  parents  had  humored 
her  and  allowed  her  to  develop  her  individuality  totally  without 
restraint.  She  acquires  radical  modern  views,  embraces  the  doc- 
trine of  art  for  art's  sake,  and  the  social  philosophy  of  Nietzsche. 
She  regards  herself  as  superior  to  morality  and  all  convention, 
as  an  "  over-man, "  or  rather  an  over-woman.  She  holds  personal 
comfort  and  happiness  to  be  the  supreme  object,  the  only  ra- 
tional end  of  life.  She  compares  herself  to  an  orchid — a  magnifi- 
cent but  parasitic  flower,  as  she  says,  which  is  fed  by  the  sap 
of  other  plants.  "Is  not  human  art,"  she  asks,  "a  product  of 
nature,  and  was  not  economic  inequality  essential  to  its  luxuri- 
ous efflorescence?  Let  there  be  human  beings  without  places  at 
the  feast  of  life,  we  must  have  our  Wagners,  Maupassants,  and 
Meissoniers,  whatever  the  cost — highly  refined  organizations 
capable  of  experiencing  and  giving  pleasures  beyond  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  crowd."  The  individual,  she  asserts,  does  not  live 
for  society  ;  society  is  only  a  means  to  individual  happiness,  and 
may  be  ignored  or  sacrificed  when  it  ceases  to  be  that  and  de- 
mands something  from  the  individual. 

This  over-woman  is  in  love  with  some  one  and  is  jealous  of  an 
ordinary  girl  who  has  no  pretensions  to  intellect  and  power. 
This  simple  little  girl  of  the  "old  "  type  goes  in  bathing  and  gets 
beyond  her  depth.  In  imminent  danger  of  drowning,  she  cries 
for  help.  Our  heroine  is  present,  hears  the  desperate  appeal, 
and,  being  a  good  swimmer,  can  rescue  her  supposed  rival.  But 
she  remains  passive.  Why  should  she  save  a  fellow  creature 
whom  she  does  not  like?     The  girl  is  drowned. 

At  first  this  tragedy  causes  the  over-woman  no  sort  of  uneasi- 
ness. Little  by  little,  however,  conscience  awakens  and  begins 
to  trouble   her.      Remorse  and   self-accusation  produce  a  moral 


revolution  in  her  nature.  She  discovers  that  the  voice  of  con- 
science is  a  form  of  sympathy  with  others,  a  fellow  feeling  as 
natural  as  any  selfish  feeling.  She  learns  to  look  upon  love  as 
the  true  and  only  source  of  happiness — love  of  humanity,  devo- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  appearing  to  her  nobler  than  personal 
gratification.  Her  view  of  art  changes,  and  she  comes  to  regard 
it  as  a  great  humanizing  and  civilizing  agency.  Nietscheism 
gives  place  to  altruism  and  the  Christian  ideal. —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MR.    HOWELLS'S    OPINION     OF    THACKERAY'S 

ART. 

IN  his  series  of  articles  on  the  heroines  of  nineteenth-century 
fiction,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  already  told  us  what  he 
thinks  of  the  literary  art  of  Dickens,  which  he  largely  classes 
with  the  art  of  a  bygone  age  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  Sep- 
tember 29).  His  view  of  Thackeray  also  is  not  altogether  flat- 
tering. He  writes  (we  quote  from  Harper" s  Bazar,  Novem- 
ber 17) : 

"Thackeray  I  take  to  have  been  an  author  whose  native  bent 
was  toward  reality  in  fiction.  But  he  lived  in  a  literary  time 
when  it  was  all  but  impossible  for  one  to  be  directly  true ;  one 
must  somehow  bring  the  truth  in  circuitously,  apologetically,  al- 
most shamefacedly.  A  direct  rendering  of  life  was  then  supposed 
to  be  wanting  in  '  imagination, '  and  tho  Thackeray  despised  and 
mocked  the  false  in  fiction  as  much  as  any  man  who  ever  lived, 
he  could  not  help  being  a  man  of  his  time.  He  put  on  a  fine 
literary  air  of  being  above  his  business  ;  he  talked  of  fiction  as 
fable-land,  when  he  ought  to  have  known  it  and  proclaimed  it 
the  very  home  of  truth,  where  alone  we  can  see  men  through  all 
their  disguises  ;  he  formed  the  vicious  habit  of  spoiling  the  illu- 
sion, or  clouding  the  clear  air  of  his  art  by  the  intrusion  of  his 
own  personality  ;  and  in  fine  he  showed  himself  in  spite  of  his 
right  instincts  a  survival  of  the  romanticistic  period  whose  traces 
in  others  (especially  Bulwer  and  Disraeli)  he  knew  how  so  deli- 
ciously  to  burlesque. 

"I  shall  affront  some  of  those  who  like  Thackeray  most  (but 
not  most  wisely)  by  saying  that  he  came  short  of  his  great  pos- 
sibilities by  his  willingness  to  dawdle  (and  shall  I  say  twaddle?) 
over  his  scene  when  it  was  strictly  his  affair  to  represent  it,  and 
by  his  preference  of  caricature  to  character,  and  sentimentality 
to  sentiment.  All  the  same  he  was  a  great  talent,  and  the  Ever- 
Womanly  knew  his  ultimate  truth  so  well  that  she  revealed  her- 
self to  him  as  she  had  not  to  any  other  English  novelist  since 
Jane  Austen's  time.  It  is  to  be  distinguished,  tho,  that  she  did 
not  fully  show  herself  at  her  best  to  him.  Her  best,  indeed,  she 
gave  him  glimpses  of,  but  it  was  her  worst  that  she  fully  im- 
parted, trusting  him  to  render  it  again  so  that  it  should  not  seem 
so  very,  very  bad,  after  all. 

"Thackeray's  bad  heroines  are  truer  than  his  good  ones. 
These  he  was  apt  to  make  a  little  too  good  ;  wdiereas,  with  that 
tenderness  which  the  Ever- Womanly  expected  of  him,  he  let  us 
like  his  bad  ones  almost  as  much.  Some  people  like  them  even 
more. " 

Mr.  Howells  agrees  with  most  readers  in  assigning  the  pri- 
macy among  Thackeray's  heroines  to  Becky  Sharp.  She  has 
"just  that  blend  of  good  and  bad  which  convinces  of  reality  in  a 
creation  :  she  was  selfish  and  cruel,  but  she  had  her  moments  of 
generosity  when  she  was  willing  to  do  a  good  action  which 
could  not  disadvantage  her,  and  she  has,  with  all  her  wicked- 
ness, ostensibly  kept  within  those  limits  of  decency  dear  to 
Anglo-Saxon  fiction."  She  is  great,  says  Mr.  Howells,  "almost 
in  spite  of  her  inventor,  who  had  such  a  boyish  delight  in  having 
found  out  a  character  that  he  could  not  forbear  nudging  the 
reader,  and  even  shouting  his  satisfaction  into  the  reader's  ear, 
lest  he  should  fail  of  some  point  of  the  discovery.  In  the  re- 
trospect, however,  this  want  of  taste,  which  was  want  of  art, 
ceases  to  affect  the  result,  and  anyone  who  knows  his 'Vanity 
Fair  '  sees  Becky  Sharp  as  the  author  imagined  her,  and  as  she 
shows  herself  in  the  drama,  and  does  not  see  Thackeray  at  all." 
He  continues  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  may  be  the  lesson  of  a  character 
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so  evilly  conditioned  that  its  evil  was  inevitable  ;  but  possibly  it 
may  be  to  move  the  spectator  less  to  "justice'  than  to  mercy. 
To  this  effect  Becky  Sharp  seems  to  come  in  spite  of  her  creator, 
wbom  we  may  safely  leave  to  his  mistaken  severities  with  her. 
while  we  rejoice  in  the  esthetic  side  of  his  performance,  so  alto- 
gether better  than  the  ethical.  His  art  is  quite  unerring  in  re- 
sult, tho  it  is  mostly,  as  I  think,  so  bad  in  process.  There  are  a 
hundred  proofs  of  Thackeray's  greatness  in  the  story  ;  whenever 
he  deals  with  Rebecca  Sharp,  he  is  great. " 

Of  the  celebrated  scene  in  "Esmond, "  when  the  treachery  of 
Beatrix  is  unmasked  and  the  prince  is  about  to  leave  Esmond's 
house,  Mr.  Howells  says:  "This,  I  will  confess,  seems  to  me 
great  rubbish,  of  the  true  historical-romance  sort,  the  mouthing 
and  the  posing  and  all ;  and  of  the  whole  group  it  is  Beatrix 
alone  who  seems  natural."  In  regard  to  another  heroine.  Blanche 
Amory  in  "Pendennis. "  Mr.  Howells  thinks  that  Thackeray's 
art  is  here  also  at  fault  in  several  particulars.     He  says  : 

"The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  Thackeray  can  not  let  her  alone. 
He  must  keep  satirizing  her,  and  making  a  parade  of  her  pretty 
wickedness,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  show  itself  in  what  the  poor 
thing  does  and  says  ;  he  must  wink  at  the  reader,  and  whisper 
him  the  open  secret  of  her  affectation  and  malice.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  lady-villain  such  as  some  lady-novelists  acquainted  us 
with  later ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  is  very  black-hearted,  or 
would  have  done  any  very  dark  deed.  She  wishes  to  be  amused, 
and  she  wishes  to  be  married;  to  make  a  figure  in  the  great 
world  where  so  many  love  to  shine.  She  is  really  very  clever, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  very  pretty.  With  half  the  expenditure 
of  force,  she  might  be  much  more  effective,  even  in  the  direction 
of  her  ambition,  if  she  would  be  a  little  honester ;  but  that  is  not 
in  the  flirt-nature,  which  in  her  Thackeray  recognized  first,  in  all 
the  importance  it  has  kept  since  in  fiction." 


MARIE   BASHKIRTSEFF'S   CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH    MAUPASSANT. 

THE  anonymous  correspondence  carried  on  by  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff  with  Guy  de  Maupassant  forms  one  of  the  most 
singular  incidents  known  to  the  world  of  letters.  The  New  York 
1  tines  gives  the  following  account  of  it : 

"The  text  of  the  actual  letters  will  form  the  final  pages  of  the 
suppressed  portions  of  the  journal  which  is  shortly  to  appear  in 
book  form  with  the  title  'Story  of  a  Woman's  Soul.'  Here  are  a 
few  extracts  from  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  artist 
and  the  great  conteur,  the  former  always  signing  her  epistles 
'Saventine,  Joseph  '  : 

"  '  I  have  profited,  sir,  by  the  leisure  of  Holy  Week  to  reread 
your  complete  works.  You  are  a  gay  dog.  incontestably.  I  had 
never  read  you  en  bloc  and  right  off.  The  impression  is  there- 
fore fresh,  and  that  impression  ...  It  is  enough  to  turn  all  my 
pupils  inside  out  and  to  upset  all  the  convents  of  Christendom. 
As  for  myself,  who  am  not  at  all  bashful,  I  am  confounded  —yes, 
sir,  confounded— by  this  intense  preoccupation  of  yours  with  the 
sentiment  that  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  named  love.  It  will 
become  a  monomania,  and  that  would  be  regrettable,  for  you  are 
richly  dowered  and  your  peasant  tales  are  well  sketched.  I  know 
that  you  have  done  a  life,  and  that  this  book  is  stamped  with  a 
great  feeling  of  disgust,  sadness,  and  discouragement.  This 
feeling,  which  leads  one  to  pardon  the  other  things,  appears  from 
time  to  time  in  your  writings,  and  leads  people  to  believe  that 
you  are  a  superior  being  who  suffers  from  life.  It  is  this  that 
cuts  me  to  the  heart.  But  this  whining  is,  1  fear,  only  an  echo 
of  Flaubert.' 

"After  having  uttered  this  criticism,  which,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  also  a  prophecy,  Mile.  Bashkirtseff  closes  her  epistle  with 
the  words  :  '  Pardon  the  incoherence  of  this  fragment,  and  do  not 
leave  me  long  without  a  letter.  Here,  great  devourer  of  women, 
I  wish  you — and  am,  in  holy  terror,  your  obedient  servant.' 

"De  Maupassant,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  he 
immediately  wrote  a  letter  which  showed  a  singular  insight  into 
the  character  of  his  fair  correspondent : 

"  'I  have  no  wish  to  know  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  ugly,  and 
I  find  I  have  sent  you  enough  autographs  as  it  is.  Do  you  know 
they  are  worth  ten  to  twenty  sous  apiece,  according  to  the  con- 
tents?   You  would  have  at  least  two  worth  twenty  sous 

"'You  ask  my  exact  age.     Being  born  on  the  5th  of  August, 


1850,  I  am  not  yet  thirty-tour  years  old.  Are  you  content?  Are 
you  going  to  beg  my  photograph  now?  I  warn  you  I  shall  not 
send  it  to  you. 

'Yes,  I  like  pretty  women  ;  but  there  are  days  when  I  am  ut- 
terly disgusted  with  them.  Adieu,  my  old  Joseph.  Our  acquaint- 
ance will  have  been  very  incomplete,  very  short.  What  would 
you  have?  It  is  perhaps  better  that  we  do  not  know  each  other's 
phiz.  Give  me  thy  hand  that  I  may  shake  it  cordially  in  sending 
a  last  renfembrance.  Guv  de  Maupassant. 

Thou  canst  now  give  serious  information  about  me  to  those 
who  ask  for  it.  Thanks  to  the  mystery,  I  am  delivered.  Adieu, 
Joseph. ' 

"In  her  next  letter  Mile.  Bashkirtseff  pays  him  back  in  his 
own  coin  :  'Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  an  incredible  thing,  one 
that  you  will  never  believe,  and  that,  coming  now,  has  only  a 
historical  value.  Ah  !  well,  it  is  that  I  also  have  had  enough  of 
it.  At  your  fifth  letter  I  was  chilled.  .  .  .  Satiety?  .  .  .  But 
the  final  touch  is  the  best  of  all:  Adieu,  with  pleasure.  If  you 
have  them  still,  return  me  my  autographs  ;  as  for  yours,  I  have 
already  sold  them  in  America  at  an  insane  price.' 

"  From  that  time  on  De  Maupassant  showed  an  ever-increasing 
interest  in  the  'unknown.'  But  his  expressed  desire  to  meet  her 
caused  her  to  become  more  alert,  and  her  interest  in  him  appears 
to  subside  with  the  growing  length  of  his  epistles.  And  so  he  is 
al  lowed  to  have  the  last  word : 

"  '  Oh  !  I  know  well  that  I  shall  inspire  you  now  with  utter  dis- 
trust. So  much  the  worse  ;  you  will  not  then  want  us  to  meet. 
One  knows  more  things  about  any  one  in  hearing  them  speak  for 
five  minutes  than  in  writing  for  ten  years.  How  comes  it  that 
you  do  not  know  any  of  the  people  I  know,  for  when  I  am  in 
Paris  I  go  into  society  every  evening?  You  might  tell  me  to  go 
on  such  a  day  to  such  a  house.  I  would  go.  If  I  appeared  to 
you  very  disagreeable,  you  would  not  make  yourself  known.  But 
be  under  no  illusion  as  to  my  person.  I  am  neither  handsome, 
nor  elegant,  nor  singular.  That,  however,  should  be  all  the 
same  to  you.  Do  you  go  into  Orleanist,  Bonapartist,  or  Repub- 
lican circles?  I  know  all  three.  Will  you  direct  me  to  a  mu- 
seum, a  church,  or  a  street?  In  that  case  I  should  put  condi- 
tions, so  as  to  be  sure  I  did  not  await  a  woman  who  did  not 
come.  What  do  you  say  to  an  evening  at  the  theater,  without 
your  making  yourself  known,  if  you  like?  I  would  tell  you  the 
number  of  my  box,  where  I  should  be  with  friends.  You  would 
not  tell  me  that  of  yours.  And  you  could  write  to  me  on  the 
morrow.  Adieu,  Monsieur  !  Am  I  not  more  magnanimous  than 
the  French  Guards  at  Fontenoy? 

"  'I  kiss  your  hands,  madame.  Maupassant.  '  ' 


EDMOND   ROSTAND   AND   THE   LITERARY 
PROSPECTS   OF  THE   DRAMA. 

I^HE  revival  of  the  literary  drama  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
century  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  recent  developments 
in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  After  a  long  period  of 
dramatic  somnolence  in  creative  work  of  literary  merit,  we  now 
have  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  in  Germany,  Ibsen  in  Nor- 
way, D'Annunzio  in  Italy,  Echegaray  in  Spain,  Pinero,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Grundy,  and  Stephen  Phillips  in  England.  But  it  is  in 
Prance,  and  especially  in  the  work  of  M.  Rostand,  whose 
"L'Aiglon,"  presented  in  this  country  by  Coquelin  and  Mme. 
Bernhardt,  is  now  attracting  so  much  attention,  that  the  success 
of  the  literary  drama  has  been  most  marked.  A  highly  appre- 
ciative review  of  his  plays  appears  in  The  Edinburgh  Review 
(October).     The  writer  says  : 

"He  has  given  us  five  plays — '  Les  Romanesques,'  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  produced  at  the  Comedie  Franeaise  in  1894,  and 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  :  a  four-act  play,  '  La  Prince 
Lointaine, '  which  appeared  at  the  Renaissance  Theater,  witb. 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  title  r61e,  in  1S95  ;  'La  Samari- 
taine '  in  April  of  1897,  also  produced  by  the  same  actress,  and 
described  as 'An  Evangel,  in  three  tableaux'  ;  "Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,'  a  heroic  comedy  in  ^lwc  acts,  which  also  appeared  in  1897, 
at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin;  and  '  L'Aiglon, '  a  drama  written  in 
no  less  than  six  acts,  treating  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  young 
Due  de  Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  again  with  Ma- 
dame Bernhardt  as  chief  interpreter.  This  last  play  is  actually 
on  the  stage  in  Paris,  and,  at  the  moment  we  write,  is  still  unre- 
vised  and  unpublished 

"  From  the  first,  it  would  seem  that  M.  Rostand  had  found  his 
personal  form  of  expression   without  having   to  fumble  for  it. 
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His  verse  is  of  a  consistent  and  really  amazing  flexibility.  We 
know  of  nothing  like  it.  In  his  hands  the  old,  classic,  buck- 
ramed  alexandrine  of  Corneille  or  Racine  has  become  fluent, 
epigrammatic,  and  supple  as  the  most  fluid  prose.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  delights  in  difficult}' ;  he  plays  with  techni- 
cal problems,  and  invents  complications  only  to  solve  them  with 
.t  light  heart.  For  scene  after  scene  he  limits  his  actors'  lines 
to  speeches  of  two,  three,  half  a  dozen  words.  He  breaks  his 
verse  into  fragments,  which  he  polishes  until  they  scintillate  like 
diamond  dust ;  until  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  hearer's  memory 
•.<>  realize  that  this  flashing,  hurrying  sword-play  of  dialog  is 
yet  submitted  to  all  the  stringent  rules  and  conditions  of  poetic 
composition.  Never  since  Victor  Hugo  wrote  '  Les  Miserables  ' 
has  the  French  language  given  us  such  an  example  of  astonish- 
ing abundance  of  words,  of  wit,  of  dexterity,  and  of  richness  of 
epithet.  It  is  wellnigh  a  debauch  of  epithet.  As  the  French 
say,  '  Cii  coule  de  source.'  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  con- 
eive  anything  more  apparently  easy  and  untrammeled,  or  to 
rind  anything  which,  on  examination,  showed  more  evidence  of 
a  scrupulous  art.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  living  torrents,  the 
waterfalls,  the  singing-brooks,  and  swirling  mill-races  of  Ros- 
tand's agile  and  clear-cut  verse  to  the  large,  lazy  wash  of  the 
'  Earthly  Paradise  '  !  And  yet — as  we  shall  endeavor  to  point 
out  later  on — it  is  precisely  in  this  exuberant  mastery  of  his  ma- 
terial, in  this  richness  of  invention,  in  the  extraordinary  vision 
that  he  has  of  the  remotest  dramatic  possibilities  of  any  incident, 
that  Rostand's  danger  lies." 

The  writer  regards  "  La  Princesse  Lointaine  "  as  representing 
the  high-water  mark  of  Rostand's  literary  achievement ;  while 
in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  the  best  known  of  his  plays  in  Amer- 
ica, the  writer  thinks  that  Rostand's  style  shows  signs  of  a  tem- 
porary "decline  into  mannerism."  There  is  a  suggestion  of  con- 
fusion, of  "a  too  glittering  and  teasing  brilliancy  of  language 
and  interruption  of  incident."     And  yet  the  writer  adds: 

"  Having  said  this,  we  need  only  turn  again  to  the  work  itself 
— refer  once  more  to  its  astonishing  pages — to  be  won  anew  and 
bribed  to  silence,  so  to  speak,  by  our  overriding  admiration.  In 
this  mood,  to  say  of  '  Cyrano  '  that  it  is  too  elaborate  is  like  ob- 
jecting to  some  vigorous  forest-tree  that  its  leafage  is  confusing. 
And  the  comparison  holds  good  on  this  point — that '  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac '  is  as  structural  and  organic  as  a  noble  tree.  In 
France,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  Moliere  and  to  Beaumar- 
chais  to  find  anything  of  equal  dramatic  fulness  of  conception, 
of  equal  reach  and  lightness  of  touch.  Figaro  in  his  abounding 
wit  and  play,  his  suggestion  (like  the  suggestion  of  some  bril- 
liant contemporary)  of  untapped  resources,  is  the  only  figure  on 
the  French  stage  to  be  compared  with  it ;  and  Figaro  has  not 
Cyrano's  poetry,  nor  his  sense  of  natural  beauty,  nor  his  pathos. 

"  It  is  worth  noting  that  M.  Rostand's  mind  finds  all  its  rich 
material  without  once  touching  the  passioncl  themes  of  the  ordi- 
nary French  drama.  He  is  vivid,  emotional,  impassioned,  with- 
out an  allusion  to,  or  a  glance  at,  the  peculiar  side  of  literature 
and  manners  we  are  complacently  agreed  to  label  as  '  French. ' 
Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  were  more  than  two  gen- 
uinely successful  new  plays  running  upon  the  London  stage  last 
season  which  would  not  have  suffered  on  this  point  in  compari- 
son with  M.  Rostand's  collected  work.  'Art,'  says  Goethe  in 
his  famous  definition,  'Art  is  a  liberation.'  In  this  case,  the 
passion  for  art  would  seem  to  have  delivered  a  very  modern 
Parisian  from  much  which  still  excites  a  contented  laugh  among 
his  grosser  and  less  literary  neighbors.  It  was  impossible  that 
at  his  age — M.  Rostand  is  barely  thirty — and  after  a  solid,  pal- 
pable, financial  success  which  even  dwarfs  the  imposing  '  returns  ' 
of  a  'Sign  of  the  Cross'  or  a  'Trilby' — the  creator  of  Cyrano 
should  escape  many  pointed  reminders  of  the  fallibility  of  human 
genius." 

The  writer  thus  comments  on  Rostand's  latest  play  : 

"The  character  of  the  young  Due  de  Reichstadt — Napoleon's 
son,  with  the  blood  of  the  Austrian  making  question  in  his  veins 
— has  been  compared  to  the  character  of  Hamlet.  But  Hamlet, 
it  is  well  to  remember,  was  ever  capable  of  action.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  to  the  groundling  of  the  pit  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
Hamlet  was  not  less  the  thinker  we  have  made  of  him  than  sim- 
ply the  struggling  man  of  action.  The  death  of  1'olonius:  the 
high,  stern  renouncement  of  Ophelia:  the  players'  scene  when 
he   defies    the    king    in  open  court     Laertes'   death:  the  king's 


death — when  the  play  was  new  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the 
tragic  incidents  would  jostle  our  later  conception  of  the  melan- 
choly and  philosophic  prince.  And,  on  the  stage,  every  situa- 
tion, every  human  emotion  but  one  is  possible :  the  stage  will 
not  accept  a  representation  of  ultimate  failure.  Othello  is  per- 
haps the  only,  the  magnificent,  exception  of  this  rule.  And  even 
Othello  chooses  to  kill  himself :  he  does  not  accept  defeat. 

"But  in  M.  Rostand's  last  drama  the  Eaglet  never  once  lifts 
on  the  wings  of  the  Eagle.  Hesitating,  interesting,  and  impo- 
tent in  the  first  act,  the  pale  young  prince  is  hesitating  and  im- 
potent in  the  last.  It  is  a  poignant  moral  tragedy;  but  is  it 
drama?  " 

MOST   POPULAR   BOOKS  OF  THE   MONTH. 

I^HE  latest  returns  of  the  New  York  Bookman  (December) 
show  the  following  to  be  the  six  most  widely  read  books 
in  America,  in  the  order  of  their  popularity  : 

i.  The  Master  Christian.     By  Marie  Corelli. 

2.  Eben  Holden.     By  Irving  Bacheller. 

3.  Tommy  and  Grizel.     By  J.  M.  Barrie. 

4.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     By  C.  F.  Goss. 

5.  The  Reign  of  Law.     By  James  Lane  Allen. 

6.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.     By  Maurice  Thompson. 

Of  these,  the  third  and  the  sixth  only  were  not  on  the  list  of 
last  month,  and  all  but  the  first  and  third  are  by  American 
writers. 

Besides  these,  the  following  are  among  the  most  widely  read 

or  more  important  books  : 

Fiction. 
Eleanor.     By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Monsieur  Beaucaire.     By  Booth  Tarkington. 
The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.     By  Booth  Tarkington. 
Robert  Orange.     By  Mrs.  Craigie. 
The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box.     By  Henry  Harland. 
Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden. 
Dr.  North  and  his  Friends.     By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
The  Voice  of  the  People.     By  Ellen  Glasgow. 
Philip  Winwood.     By.  R.  N.  Stephens. 
Uncanonized.     By  Margaret  H.  Potter. 
Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
To  Have  and  To  Hold.     By  Mary  Johnston. 
Richard  Carvel.     By  Winston  Churchill. 
Janice  Meredith.     By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
David  Harum.    (Illustrated  edition.)     By  E.  N.  Westcott. 
Stringtown  on  the  Pike.    By  John  Uri  Lloyd. 

History,  Biography,  Etc. 
Oliver  Cromwell.     By  John  Morley. 

The  Life  of  Shakespeare.     By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
Napoleon  :  The  Last  Phase.     By  Lord  Rosebery. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley.     By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 
The  War  in  South  Africa.     By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan. 
Ian  Hamilton's  March.     By  Winston  Spencer  Churchill. 
With  Both  Armies.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
China  in  Transformation.     By  A.  R.  Colquhoun. 
China,  the  Long-lived  Empire.     By  E.  R.  Scidmore. 
The  Breakup  of  China.     By  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 

Poetry  and  Drama. 
An  American  Anthology.     By  E.  C.  Stedman. 

Early  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.     Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 
L'Aiglon.    By  Edmond  Rostand.    Adapted  into  English  by  L.  N.  Parker. 
Home  Folks.     By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Criticism. 
Critical  Studies.    By  Ouida. 
Critical  Kit-Kats.     By  Edmund  Goss. 

Religion  and  Philosopity. 
The  Riddle  of  the  Universe.     By  Ernsi  Haeckel. 
The  Doctrines  of  Grace.     By  Dr.  John  Watson. 

Theories  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.     By  James  Marchant. 
The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  Generation.     By  John  R.  Mott. 
Trinitarianism  and  the  New  Christology.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  L.  Paine. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     Edited  by  James  Hastings.    Vol.  III.    Kir- 
Pleiades. 
History  of  the  Devil.    By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

In  England,  as  has  been  usual  of  late,  fiction  is  greatly  in  the 
ascendant.  Some  eighty  or  ninety  new  "six-shilling  novels" 
have  appeared  in  London  during  the  past  month.  The  most 
widely  read  books  have  been  the  following,  of  which  all  but  the 
sixth  are  by  British  authors: 

The  Master  Christian.     By  Marie  Corelli. 

Quisante.     By  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins. 

The  Isle  of  Unrest.     By  Henry  Seton  Mcrriman. 

The  Infidel.     By  Miss  Braddon. 

Boy.     By  Marie  Corelli. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  lladleyburg.     By  Mark  Twain. 

Rue  with  a  Difference.     By  Kosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   CRADLE   OF  THE    HUMAN    RACE. 

UNDER  this  title,  Samuel  Waddington  discusses  the  ques- 
tion, Where  did  the  human  race  have  its  origin?  Mr. 
Waddington  is  inclined  to  differ  with  those  who  would  limit  the 
duration  of  man's  existence  even  to  so  great  a  period  as  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years,  and  he  believes  that  a  million,  or  even 
double  that  number,  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  Writing  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  (November),  he  says : 

"  The  theory  which  would  limit  the  duration  of  man's  existence 
to  one  hundred  thousand  years  is  based  mainly  on  the  grounds 
that  no  human  bones  have  been  discovered  anterior  to  the  Qua- 
ternary Epoch.  But  Sir  Charles  Lyell  more  than  twenty  years, 
ago  pointed  out  that  altho  many  hundred  flint  implements,  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  knives,  had  been  collected  in  the  allu- 
vial sand  and  gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  not  a  single 
human  bone  had  been  found  therein.  '  The  absence, '  he  writes, 
'of  all  vestige  of  the  bones  which  belonged  to  that  population  by 
which  so  many  weapons  were  designed  and  executed  affords  a 
most  striking  and  instructive  lesson  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
negative  evidence,  when  adduced  in  proof  of  the  non-existence 
of  certain  classes  of  terrestrial  animals  at  given  periods  of  the 
past.' 

"  He  also  instances  the  case  of  the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  extend- 
ing over  45.000  square  acres,  which  the  Dutch  Government,  by 
means  of  powerful  pumps,  converted  into  dry  land  in  the  year 
1853.  'There  had  been,'  he  observes,  'many  a  shipwreck  and 
many  a  naval  fight  in  those  waters,  and  hundreds  of  Dutch  and 
Spanish  soldiers  and  sailors  had  met  there  with  a  watery  grave  ; 
yet  in  the  deposits  which  had  constituted  for  three  centuries  the 
bed  of  the  great  lake  no  human  bones  could  be  found. '  One  or 
two  wrecked  Spanish  vessels,  some  arms  of  the  same  period,  a 
few  coins,  and  some  shells  were  all  that  were  discovered. 

"  But  if  this  be  true  of  comparatively  recent  periods,  what  hu- 
man bones,  we  would  ask,  can  we  expect  to  find  in  the  strata  of 
the  Miocene  Epoch,  a  million  years  or  more  before  the  Great  Ice 
Age  had  begun  its  work  of  destruction?  " 

Negative  evidence  of  this  kind  is  therefore  not,  the  writer 
thinks,  of  much  value,  while  there  is  much  positive  evidence,  of 
which  he  cites  numerous  instances,  to  show  that  the  date  of  man's 
appearance  was  as  early  as  the  Eocene  period,  which,  according 
to  Lord  Kelvin,  began  four  million  years  ago,  and  during  which 
the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  was  very  high.  All  this 
has  a  bearing  on  the  writer's  theory  regarding  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  we  take  into  consideration  that  man  deteriorates  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  and  advances  both  physically  and  mentally  in  those 
countries  where  the  temperature  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year 
seldom  exceeds  700  or  80"  F.,  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  remem- 
ber how  great  must  have  been  the  heat  during  the  Eocene 
Epoch,  four  million  years  ago,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  we  must  turn  to  those  regions  of  the  North  where 
the  temperature  at  that  time  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
South  of  Europe  at  the  present  day  if  we  wish  to  find  the  most 
suitable  habitat  for  our  early  ancestors. 

"  Moreover,  if  man  had  been  a  tropic-bred  animal  we  should 
not  have  found  him  so  far  north  as  Britain,  or  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  during  the  glacial  period,  when  the  cold  was  driving  the 
European  flora  and  fauna  into  the  far  South. 

"If  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  traces  of  '  prehistoric 
man  '  found  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Europe,  we  are  surprised 
to  note  their  number  and  importance  as  compared  with  those 
found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  or  in  Africa.  .  .  .  We 
are  at  first  naturally  inclined  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  here, 
in  this  northwest  portion  of  Europe,  was  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  But  unfortunately,  so  far  as  this  supposition  is  concerned, 
we  find  that  belonging  to  the  same  remote  date,  if  not  to  an  even 
earlier  period,  similar  worked  flints  and  other  human  relics  arc 
found  in  America.  Now  in  order  to  get  from  Torquay,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  from  Namur  or  Diisseldorf  to  America,  or 
from  America  to  those  places,  man  must  either  have  crossed  by 


the  Behring  Straits  or  by  the  now  submerged  route  acoss  Ice- 
land and  Greenland.  And  this  is  a  most  important  fact  which 
we  can  not  gainsay  or  disregard.  But  if  this  be  so  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  long  before  the  glacial  epoch  (which  is 
said  to  have  lasted  from  240,000  years  ago,  up  to  about  80.000 
years  ago)  man  was  in  or  near  the  Arctic  regions.  There 
is  no  getting  away  from  this  fact.  And  as  the  human  race  was 
therefore  near  the  polar  regions  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  that 
of  any  of  the  flints  found  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  Somme  val- 
ley, we  are  unwillingly  compelled  to  relinquish  the  hypothesis 
that  the  cradle  of  the  race  may  have  been  in  the  northwest  of 
Europe. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  traces  of 
'prehistoric  man  '  in  North  America,  we  find  that  these  equal  if 
they  do  not  exceed  those  of  Europe 

"But  altho  these  numerous  traces  of  prehistoric  man  found  in 
America  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  human  race,  we  are  unable  to  adopt  that  theory.  In  that 
continent  there  are  at  the  present  time  no  anthropoid  apes,  and 
so  far  as  we  know  there  never  have  been  any  in  past  ages.  Nev- 
ertheless we  can  hardly  refuse  to  admit  that  the  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  our  ancestors  were  in  North  America  during  the  later 
portion  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch,  and  that  they  came  there  from  or 
by  the  Arctic  regions,  Bering  Straits,  or  Greenland." 

The  author's  own  view  is  that,  as  the  hot  earth  cooled  down, 
the  first  parts  to  reach  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  allow 
life  to  exist  were  the  North  and  South  Poles ;  and  he  points  out 
that  other  authorities  support  this  opinion,  among  whom  he  in- 
stances Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and  Professor  Miall,  who  speaks  of 
the  northern  continents  as  "the  laboratory  in  which  new  tribes 
are  fashioned  ;  the  starting-point  of  waves  of  migration  which  at 
length  reach  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. " 

To  quote  further : 

"  My  own  view  is  that  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  was  prob- 
ably the  vast  tract  of  unbroken  land  lying  between  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Bering  Straits,  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, and  Manchuria  on  the  east.  It  also  is  partly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  suggests  that  the 
birthplace  of  man  was  probably  in  Central  Asia ;  but  the  region 
to  which  we  refer  more  especially  lies  to  the  north  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  three  thousand  miles  across  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  Manchuria,  and  in  so  large  a  country  the  human  race  may 
have  multiplied  for  centuries  and  have  reached  more  than  a  mil- 
lion members  before  it  spread  to  the  other  continents.  This  re- 
gion is  little  known  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  and  may 
contain  any  number  of  human  relics,  fossils,  flints,  skeletons, 
etc.,  for  anything  that  we  know  to  the  contrary.  During  the 
Eocene  Epoch  the  climate  and  temperature  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  South  of  France  at  the  present  time,  and  would  not 
therefore,  be  too  hot  to  allow  the  race  not  only  to  exist  but  also 
to  progress  and  improve.  As  its  extreme  northern  boundary  is 
close  to  the  polar  regions,  in  this  respect  it  also  meets  the  view 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  source  of  animated  nature  was  located 
at  the  Poles  and  not  at  the  Equator.  Its  propinquity  to  the  Be- 
ring Straits,  where  there  was  probably  at  that  time  an  isthmus 
joining  the  two  continents,  would  enable  the  race  to  pass  over 
into  America,  and  would  account  for  the  fact  that  they  were  ap- 
parently in  that  country  at  an  even  earlier  date  than  that  at 
which  they  reach  Western  Europe.  They  would  also  at  once 
spread  into  China  ;  and  we  know  from  the  unique  and  primeval 
character  of  the  Chinese  language  that  there  is  no  older  race  on 
the  earth  than  the  Chinese,  and  that  in  China  mankind  may 
possibly  have  first  learned  to  talk  and  develop  the  faculty  of 
speech. 

"In  this  vast  region  between  Manchuria  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains there  are  high  tablelands  and  other  districts  that  are  com- 
paratively destitute  of  trees,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  primi- 
tive man  got  separated  from,  or  driven  out  of,  the  forest  and  was 
compelled  to  give  up  tree-climbing  and  to  take  to  walking  on 
these  wild  plateaux  and  prairies.  After  scrambling  along  on  his 
'back  hands  '  or  'hind-feet '  for  a  long  time  the  latter  at  length 
would  develop  the  strength  and  form  of  the  human  foot,  and 
would  lose  the  shape  and  character  peculiar  to  the  ape.  But  this 
would  not  take  place  so  long  as  he  was  living  in  woods  and  was 
accustomed    to   use   his  'back    hands'    in   clasping  boughs  and 
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climbing  trees  to  reach  the  fruit  that  grew  thereon.     It  would 
not  have  taken  place  if  his  cradle  had  been  a  tropical  forest. 

"Almost  opposite  Manchuria  lies  the  island  where  dwell  the 
hairy  Ainus.  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Landor.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, we  would  ask  in  conclusion,  that  these  closely  resemble 
our  early  ancestor,  prehistoric  man?" 


THE   IRRIGATION   CONGRESS. 

THE  National  Irrigation  Congress,  recently  in  session  in 
Chicago,  is  widely  commented  on  by  the  press  as  an  as- 
sembly of  great  importance,  altho  public  interest  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aroused  in  it,  except  in  the  States  directly  con- 
cerned.    The  Chicago  Journal  (November  23)  says  of  it : 

"The  Irrigation  Congress,  which  is  in  session  in  Chicago,  is 
considering  one  of  the  most  important  problems  the  country  has 
to  face,  tho  probably  few  people  of  this  neighborhood  realize  the 
fact.  With  the  increase  of  population  we  have  about  reached  the 
limit  of  naturally  arable  public  lands,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say 
that  we  have  reached  the  danger-line  in  our  development.  As 
long  as  a  nation  has  land  for  the  accretions  to  its  population 
there  is  small  likelihood  of  serious  social  disturbances.  But 
when  the  land  is  all  occupied  and  the  population  is  increasing, 
there  are  sure  to  arise  troubles  of  every  sort  besides  agrarian. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  still  have  a  domain  of  almost  illimitable 
extent,  which  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  as  large  in 
itself  as  that  we  have  at  present,  once  water  is  brought  to  it. 
The  reclamation  of  Southern  California,  of  Utah,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Colorado,  or  parts  of  them,  shows  what  irrigation  can 
accomplish.  Water,  and  water  only,  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  now  arid  West  the  garden  of  the  world.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  this  matter  demands  the  country's  earnest  at- 
tention." 

Says  The  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago)  of  the  same  date : 

"Years  ago  the  man  who  declared  that  a  rainless  region  could 
be  made  more  profitable  than  rich  valleys  where  rains  were  fre- 
quent would  have  been  called  insane.  But  in  this  day  there  are 
thousands  of  fruit-growers  and  farmers  who  maintain  that  more 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  irrigation  in  the  arid  re- 
gion than  through  rain  in  the  old  farming  States. 

"The  progress  in  irrigation  has  been  so  rapid  and  has  been 
marked  by  such  phenomenal  success  that  it  has  become  one  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  day.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were 
practically  no  irrigated  districts  in  the  West  outside  of  Utah. 
In  1890  there  were  217,000  irrigated  acres  in  crops  in  Idaho,  263,- 
000  in  Utah,  229,000  in  Wyoming,  350,000  in  Montana,  224,000  in 
Nebraska,  65,821  in  Arizona,  and  91,745  in  New  Mexico.  In 
1897  the  state  engineer  of  Idaho  reported  the  acreage  in  the 
State  cultivated  by  irrigation  as  315,000  acres,  and  the  total  area 
that  was  under  ditch  or  that  could  be  covered  by  laterals  from 
existing  canals  as  1,250,000  acres.  In  Colorado  there  has  been 
a  proportionately  great  increase." 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  congress  is  said  to  be  to  urge  the 
general  Government  to  undertake  irrigation  work  on  a  wide  scale 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  national  importance.  It  is  even 
claimed  that  the  treasury  will  benefit  by  the  plan,  because  it 
involves  the  creation  of  huge  storage-reservoirs  which  will  con- 
trol the  flow  of  the  great  rivers  and  make  floods  less  likely. 
Says  The  Times  (Minneapolis)  in  speaking  of  this : 

"  Under  present  conditions  the  rivers,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
either  torrents  or  slow  and  shallow  creeks.  The  happy  medium 
of  a  fair  stage  of  water  for  the  needs  of  navigation  is  never  of 
long  continuance.  The  lower  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  through- 
out, its  entire  length  furnish  annual  object-lessons.  Elaborate 
'improvements'  are  swept  away  every  spring  to  be  replaced  at 
immense  cost  and  the  story  of  destruction  is  told  again  when  the 
next '  high  water  '  comes.  Now,  the  advocates  of  federal  aid  to 
irrigation  declare  that  the  scientific  storing  and  distribution  of 
water  would  so  regulate  the  amount  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
rivers  as  to  make  extreme  fluctuations  almost  unknown.  Wing 
dams,  levees,  and  rip-rap  would  not  be  destroyed,  channels 
would  not  be  suddenly  choked  with  sand,  and  thus  millions 
would  be  saved.     Be  it  remembered   in  this  connection   that  re- 


ceipts from  the  sale  of  irrigated  lands  are  expected  to  pay  for  the 

establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  irrigation  systems." 

The  Eastern  press,  however,  is  inclined  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  projects  of  this  kind.  The  Mail  and  Express  (New  York) 
admits  that  irrigation  is  a  "great  thing,"  but  intimates  that  the 
national  treasury  can  not  "stand  that  sort  of  ditching."  The 
Baltimore  American  says,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Scheme 
Worth  Watching  "  : 

"The  millions  that  the  Government  will  be  asked  to  spend  on 
this  and  other  irrigation  schemes  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  enter- 
prising white  men,  who,  if  they  think  there  is  pressing  need  of 
such  works,,  should  invest  their  own  money  in  the  project.  Even 
if  these  works  were  built,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  investment.  .  .  .  One  would  think  from  the  rep- 
resentations of  this  congress  that  all  the  arable  land  in  the  coun- 
try was  used  up  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
come  forward  and  rescue  the  people  from  starvation.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  Maryland  to-day  which  do  not 
need  any  irrigation,  and  which  may  be  bought  for  one  half  the 
price  per  acre  that  the  speculators  demand  for  these  arid  alkali 
deserts  in  the  Southwest.  Settlers  have  here  churches,  schools, 
society,  and  good  order,  while  out  there  they  have  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert  and  a  politic  convocation  of  tarantulas,  cen- 
tipedes, rattlesnakes,  and  Gila  monsters." 

The  Deseret  News,  however,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
pro-irrigation  Westerners  will  be  treated  fairly.     It  says : 

"There  is  a  disposition  in  the  East  to  hear  what  the  West  has 
to  say  upon  the  matter.  Hitherto  the  East  has  had  an  impres- 
sion that  the  West  alone  had  any  interest  in  irrigation,  but  it  is 
felt  now  that  it  is  of  national  concern.  With  this  conviction  es- 
tablished, due  consideration  will  be  given  to  any  feasible  plan 
that  may  be  suggested." 


DOES   WET  COAL  TEND   TO  TAKE   FIRE? 

T  T  has  been  an  accepted  belief  that  coal  for  sea  carriage 
—  should  not  be  shipped  wet  for  the  reason  that  damp  coal  is 
more  likely  to  develop  spontaneous  combustion  than  dry  coal. 
In  investigations  of  fire  on  coal-ships,  inquiry  has  always  been 
made  about  the  weather  during  the  transit  of  the  coal  from  the 
pit  into  the  ship's  hold.  But,  according  to  The  Marine  Revie%v, 
science  has  again  routed  tradition  and  has  now  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  wet  coal  is  less  likely  than  dry  coal  to  take  fire  in  a 
cargo.     Says  that  paper  (November  15)  : 

"The  case  in  point  has  to  do  with  a  fire  which  occurred  on  the 
coaMaden  ship  Waller  If.  Wilson,  and  Professor  Threlfall  was 
commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  probable  cause.  He  shows 
pretty  conclusively  that  wet  coal  is  not  the  dangerous  cargo  it 
has  been  considered.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  to  differentiate  the 
firing  of  the  cargo  of  the  Waller  //.  Wilson  from  other  in- 
stances of  spontaneous  combustion  among  coal  cargoes.  The 
board  of  trade  submitted  a  number  of  inquiries  to  experts  en- 
trusted with  the  case.  From  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pyrites  in  coal  it  was  demonstrated  that  no  single  instance 
of  spontaneous  combustion  had  ever  been  shown  to  be  due  to 
this  cause  either  on  land  or  sea.  On  the  action  of  moisture  in 
facilitating  spontaneous  combustion  Professor  Threlfall  was 
equally  explicit.  He  said:  'It  is  the  almost  universal  opinion 
among  coal-shippers  and  seamen  that  wet  coal  is  more  likely  to 
fire  than  dry  coal.  I  shall,  however,  show  that  this  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  truth  and  is  the  result  of  want  of  chemical  knowl- 
edge and  of  believing  that  'one  was  told  when  one  was  young.' 
He  proves  that  water  reduces  the  initial  temperature  of  the  coal 
and  so  retards  any  heating  process,  and  secondly,  that  if  the  coal 
does  heat,  a  great  portion  of  this  heat  will  be  absorbed  in  evapo- 
rating the  water  or  moisture  occurrent  among  the  coal.  The 
conclusive  part  of  his  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  two  cubical 
bins,  each  holding  two  hundred  and  forty-live  and  one  half  tons, 
were  loaded  with  dry  small  coal.  In  one  bin  the  coal  was 
drenched  with  a  hose  as  it  was  shoveled  into  the  bin.  In  sixty 
davs  the  dry  coal  readied  a  temperature  of  2O0  C,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  Bring,  while  the  moist  coal  in  the  other  bin  had 
reached  a  temperature  of  only  35°  C.     The  lesson  is  obvious." 
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SPEED-MEASUREMENT     BY     PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  SIMPLE  device  for  measuring  the  speed  of  a  swiftly  mov- 
ing  vehicle    by    photography    with    an    ordinary   camera 
has  been  devised   by  a  Frenchman,   M.    L.  Gaumont.     From  a 

descriptive  article  in 
Cosmos  (November  3), 
by  M.  Georges  Vi- 
toux,  we  learn  that  it 
is  necessary  only  to 
use  a  shutter  provided 
with  two  openings  in- 
stead of  one.  Then, 
says  the  writer : 

"  We  see  at  once 
that  if  a  moving  ob- 
ject be  photographed, 
the  plate  will  retain 
two  images,  which 
will  be  farther  apart 
as  the  object  has  trav- 
ersed a  greater  dis- 
tance between  the  passage  of  the  two  openings. 

"  If  we  know  the  precise  time  in  seconds,  separating  the  pas- 
sage of  the  two  openings,  and  if  we  know  also  the  ratio  of  the 
real  dimensions  of  the 
carriage  to  its  photo- 
graphic representa- 
tion, we  have,  by 
measuring  the  dis- 
placement of  the  two 
images  in  the  picture, 
all  the  elements  nec- 
v  for  the  calcula- 
tion  

"  The  time  of  pas- 
sage of  the  two  open- 
ings is  determined 
once  for  all  by  the 
makers  of  the  shutter. 
The  dimensions  of 
certain  parts  of  car- 
riages are  constant 
for  standard  types 
and  may  be  tabulated 

beforehand.     The  displacement  of  the  images  can  be  measured 
directly  on  the  proof." 

The  speed  of  the  automobile  is  then  obtained  by  the  formula 

"  X  C  X  T,  where  D 
is  any  dimension  on 
the  real  carriage ;  d 
the  some  on  the  pho- 
tograph ;  C  the  dis- 
tance between  corre- 
sponding points  on 
the  two  images  on  the 
photograph ;  and  T 
the  time  between  the 
passage  of  the  open- 
ings in  the  shutter. 
Of  course  distances 
must  be  given  in  the 
same  unit.  If  this  is 
the  inch,  then,  as  the 
time  of  the  shutter  is 
given  in  seconds,  this  formula  will  tell  the  speed  in  inches  per 
second  ;  but  this  is  easily  reduced  to  feet  per  second  or  miles  per 
hour  by  the  ordinary  arithmetical  methods. —  'Translation  made 
for  The  Litkkarv  Dk;est, 


II.    AVKKAGE   SPEED. 


111.    HIGH  SPEED. 


RAW    FOOD   OR   COOKED? 

I'1  HE  formation  in  Chicago  of  a  Raw  Food  Society,  whose 
members  agree  to  abstain  from  cooked  food,  has  been  an- 
nounced with  due  solemnity  by  the  daily  press.  The  president, 
in  a  sort  of  confession  of  faith,  which  has  been  widely  published, 
asserts  in  effect  that  live  protoplasm  comes  only  from  live  proto- 
plasm, and  that  it  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  foolish  to 
kill  the  cell  by  cooking  it  before  taking  it  into  our  own  organ- 
isms. "No  oak,"  he  says,  "grows  from  a  roasted  acorn.  All 
that  is  life-giving  is  destroyed  by  fire.  ...  If  we  should  feed 
our  children  on  raw  food,  they  would  grow  up  physical  and 
moral  giants."  Our  French  friends,  in  whose  eyes  all  that  is  in 
any  way  out  of  the  ordinary  is  typically  American,  have  noted 
the  formation  of  this  club  with  interest.  In  La  Science  Fran- 
caise  (November  9),  one  of  them,  M.  Gabriel  Prevost,  discusses 
its  purposes  with  some  seriousness,  altho  he  is  inclined  to  set  it 
down  as  a  humbug  (he  uses  the  English  word  for  this  purpose). 
After  quoting  the  words  of  the  president  with  regard  to  the  oak 
and  the  wasted  acorn,  the  -writer  goes  on  to  remark: 

"He  might  have  added  that  no  living  animal  except  man 
cooks  its  food.  We  can  even  say  that  none  uses  salt  on  it,  for 
this  condiment  is  not  within  reach,  A  fox  that  catches  a 
chicken  does  not  even  take  the  precaution  to  pluck  the  feathers. 
A  lion  devours  both  hair  and  skin,  and  as  for  the  herbivorous 
creatures,  they  are  content  to  digest  their  food  without  either 
butter  or  seasoning 

"And  all  this  amounts  to— a  prodigious  humbug,  with  gastral- 
gic  results  which  will  demonstrate  to  the  Raw  Food  Society  that 
man  is  neither  a  lion  nor  an  aurochs,  but  an  animal  apart,  envel- 
oped in  the  shirt  of  Nessus  of  some  forty  centuries  of  civilization. 

"Why  do  we  cook  our  food?  Firstly,  say  the  physiologists, 
because  most  disease  germs  are  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  100 
degrees.  I  confess  that  this  argument  does  not  strike  me  pow- 
erfully ;  we  eat  every  day  rare  beefsteaks  whose  interior  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  raised  to  this  temperature,  and  we  do  not  find 
that  our  health  has  been  injured.  Furthermore,  it  is  certain  that 
the  animals  that  eat  raw  food  are  free  from  three  quarters  of  the 
epidemics  that  decimate  our  ranks 

"The  argument  against  the  raw-food  eaters  is  much  more 
homely,  without  being  the  less  conclusive.  -We  cook  our  food 
because  it  is  thus  made  more  appetizing,  aud  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  pleasure  experienced  in  eating  is  by  no  means  with- 
out its  effect  on  digestion.  Cause  your  cook  to  prepare  for  you 
a  morsel  of  trigonocephalus,  a  la  Hollandaise  ;  there  is  no  physi- 
ological reason  why  you  should  not  digest  it  as  well  as  a  piece  of 
the  most  vulgar  salmon.  But  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  reptile 
will  contract  your  stomach,  which  gets  rid  of  it  at  once.  But 
apart  from  all  trigonocephali,  we  digest  badly  what  ill  pleases 
us.  Now  cooking  tends  to  diminish  the  instinctive  repulsion 
that  a  piece  of  bloody  meat,  fresh  from  the  slaughter-house,  in- 
spires in  one. 

"The  president  of  the  Raw  Food  Society  affirms  quite  gratu- 
itously that  cooking  destroys  the  nutritive  principles  of  meat  and 
vegetables.  Where  has  he  seen  that?  Vegetable  and  animal 
cells,  unless  they  undergo  the  heat  of  a  crematory,  which  would 
change  them  into  unassimilable  carbon,  preserve  all  their  value 
at  the  temperature  of  our  ovens.  There  are  even  foods  that  do 
not  become  edible  until  they  are  cooked,  such  as  bread.  Just  try 
to  live  on  dough  to  which  a  little  yeast  has  been  added  ! 

"The  truth  in  the  matter  of  cookery  is  an  average,  like  three 
quarters  of  all  truths.  It  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  eat- 
ing food  too  well  cooked  and  too  hot,  and  of  eating  it  too  raw  and 
too  cold.  We  destroy  our  teeth  and  our  stomachs  by  taking  food 
boiling  hot  ;  we  shall  give  the  latter  a  hard  task,  and  often  a 
painful  one,  if  we  absorb  food  raw  and  cold.  It  should  be  noted, 
nevertheless,  that  we  can  swallow  safely  a  new-laid  egg  and  un- 
cooked fruit,  and  that  certain  stomachs  can  stand  raw  snails  and 
raw  fish.  The  point  on  which  the  Raw  Food  Society  is  in  the 
right  will  scarcely  be  suspected — it  is  the  point  of  view  of  the 
1.  We  have  heard  a  celebrated  dentist  affirm  that  the  habit 
of  eating  hard  substances  was  the  best  means  of  preserving 
them.  And  in  fact  the  dog,  who  cracks  bones  with  his  teeth,  is 
the   animal    whose    masticatory    apparatus    lasts   longest.     We 
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should  then  be  consoled  by  the  thought  that  at  certain  restau- 
rants we  are  served  with  beefsteaks  that,  altho  cooked,  preserve 
qualities  of  solidity  that  require  the  powers  of  mastication  of  an 
athlete." — Translation  made  Jo?-  The  Literary  Digest. 


HORSEFLESH    AS  A   FOOD. 

THERE  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  the  flesh  of  the  horse 
as  a  food,  and  it  is  usually  eaten  knowingly  only  under 
compulsion,  as  in  time  of  dearth  or  during  a  siege.  Those  who 
were  in  Paris  in  i8,o,  or  in  Ladysmith  last  year,  knew  its  taste 
well,  but  there  are  few  who  profess  to  like  it.  It  appears  from 
a  series  of  experiments  reported  in  the  Revue  General  des  Sci- 
ences (Paris),  that  the  popular  prejudice  has  some  physiological 
foundation,  since  the  experimenter,  M.  Pfliiger,  found  that  the 
exclusive  use  of  horseflesh  as  a  diet  is  injurious.  As  he  has  also 
discovered  a  simple  antidote  to  its  harmful  effects,  however,  the 
heroes  of  future  sieges  need  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  as  a  food. 
To  quote  the  report : 

"In  the  course  of  an  interesting  series  of  investigations  on  the 
phenomena  of  nutrition  under  various  physiological  conditions, 
M.  Pfliiger  was  led  to  feed  dogs  exclusively  on  horseflesh  during 
several  months. 

"The  animals  thus  fed  diminished  steadily  in  weight,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  quantity  of  meat  eaten  .  .  .  ;  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  eliminated  always  exceeded  that  taken  in  the  body,  no 
matter  how  large  this  latter  amount  was,  and  this  excess  of  elim- 
inated nitrogen  increased  with  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 

"In  dogs  fed  on  horseflesh,  intestinal  troubles  are  constantly 
observed.  This  has  also  been  noticed  in  certain  zoological  gar- 
dens where  the  carnivorous  animals  were  fed  on  horseflesh. 

"In  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  Pfliiger 
was  able  to  prove  that  they  were  present  whether  the  horseflesh 
was  raw  or  cooked.  He  showed  that  they  are  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  horseflesh  of  some  substances  not  yet  determined,  which 
are  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  horseflesh  has 
its  extractive  parts  removed  by  water,  a  mass  is  left  that  has  no 
injurious  effects  ;  but  the  bouillon  produces  them.  The  alcoholic 
precipitate  of  this  bouillon  is  harmless,  but  the  alcoholic  liquid, 
after  the  alcohol  has  been  removed,  possesses  the  qualities  of 
the  meat  itself.  Pfliiger,  taking  into  consideration  the  poverty 
of  horseflesh  in  fatty  matter,  thought  at  first  that  the  cause  of  its 
injurious  qualities  was  to  be  found  in  this  lack.  But  by  adding 
to  the  flesh  fat  taken  from  the  same  meat,  he  found  that  the  inju- 
rious effects  continued  to  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  by  adding 
to  the  horseflesh  a  small  quantity  of  the  fat  that  envelops  the 
kidney  in  mutton  or  beef,  or  of  the  fat  of  pork,  Pfliiger  was  able 
to  render  horseflesh  perfectly  harmless.  These  different  fats 
must  therefore  possess  properties  that  are  antitoxic  to  those  of 
horseflesh. 

"The  practical  outcome  of  this  is,  that  if  we  wish  to  use  horse- 
flesh as  food,  it  is  a  good  plan,  to  avoid  intestinal  troubles,  to 
add  the  kidney  fat  of  beef  or  mutton,  in  the  proportion  of  25 
grams  [about  an  ounce]  of  fat  to  a  kilogram  [2.2  pounds]  of 
meat.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  boil  the  meat  in  water  and  to 
throw  away  the  bouillon. 

"Exactly  what  is  the  active  substance  in  horseflesh,  and  what 
is  the  mechanism  of  its  action?  Pfliiger  gives  some  interesting 
considerations  in  this  regard,  but  the  question  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  yet  definitely  settled." — Translation  made  for 
Tin.  Literary  Digest. 


Flesh-Eating  and  Decayed  Teeth.— Our  reluctance 
to  become  vegetarians  may  ultimately  make  us  toothless,  so  we 
are  warned  1/  the  editor  of  Modern  Medicine.  He  says:  "It 
has  long  been  recognized  by  dentists  that  the  use  of  flesh  food 
is  a  prolific  cause  of  decay  of  the  teeth.  Caries  of  the  teeth  is 
due  to  destruction  of  the  teeth  by  the  growth  of  microbes.  These 
microbes  require  for  their  development  the  proteid  substances 
which  are  f(  und  in  meat  or  other  animal  substances.  When 
flesh  is  used  for  food,  the  small  fibers  which  become  fixed  be- 
tween the  teeth  constitute  the  best  possible  culture-ground  for 
teeth-destroying  microbes.  It  is  fortius  reason  that  dentists  are 
so  careful  to  instruct  their  patients  to  clean  their  teetli  by  draw- 
ing threads  between  them.  Dr.  Egbert,  who  lias  made  a  careful 
study  of   the   teetli  of  the  natives  of  India,  in   an  article  in  I In- 


British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  states  that  altho  he  has  ex- 
amined the  teeth  of  hundreds  of  Hindu  natives,  he  has  never 
found  a  single  case  of  malformation,  and  that  the  teeth  of  the 
Hindu  people  are  remarkably  free  from  decay.  They  rarely  lose 
their  teeth  from  caries.  He  attributed  this  remarkable  immunity 
from  a  disease  which  is  coming  to  be  almost  universal  among 
Americans  and  English  people,  in  part  to  the  cleanly  habits  of 
the  Hindus,  who  carefully  cleanse  their  teeth  with  a  primitive  but 
efficient  brush  every  day,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  hygiene,  but 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  religion.  He  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  another  and  still  more  important  factor,  the  absence  of 
flesh  food  from  the  dietary  of  the  Hindu.  The  rapid  decay  of 
teeth  manifest  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which 
threatens  to  render  us  a  toothless  race  within  a  century,  is  with- 
out doubt  very  largely  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  flesh-eating  in 
this  country." 


FISHING   WITH   A   STEAM -PUMP. 

FISHING  by  wholesale,  by  means  of  dynamite  cartridges 
exploded  in  the  water,  has  been  tried  successfully  more 
than  once,  altho  the  process  does  not  commend  itself  to  sports- 
men. Somewhat  on  the  same  order  is  a  novel  method  of  fishing- 
reported  in  Cosmos  (Paris).     Says  the  editor  of  that  paper: 

"M.  Mercier,  of  St.  Aubin  du  Coudrait,  describes  one  of  the 
most  singular  fishing  devices  imaginable.  The  system,  altho  of 
extreme  simplicity,  is  somewhat  revolutionary  and  was  discov- 
ered by  chance. 

"A  pond  on  the  farm  of  La  Marlequette,  bordered  by  rocky 
shores,  had  never  been  drained,  owing  to  the  expense.  Last 
year  the  proprietor  conceived  the  idea  of  making  use  of  a  power- 
ful steam-pump.  .  .  .  Each  stroke  of  the  piston  drew  up  a  hecto- 
liter [twenty-five  gallons]  of  water,  and  the  pond  was  therefore 
emptied  in  a  few  hours,  and  not  only  was  the  water  drawn  off, 
but  also  all  the  fishes  that  it  contained. 

"This  was  a  revelation  ;  all  the  owners  of  ponds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood have  at  once  followed  suit,  and  the  owner  of  the  pump 
is  making  a  specialty  of  this  kind  of  work.  He  lets  out  one  of 
his  pumps,  modified  for  this  purpose,  and  the  peasants  of  the 
region  call  it   'the  fish-pump. ' 

"  Each  stroke  of  the  piston  brings  up  a  torrent  with  which  are 
mingled  fish  and  crawfish,  together  with  dirt  and  debris  such  as 
are  contained  in  every  pond  (old  sardine  boxes,  etc.).  A  sort  of 
metal  basket  receives  the  whole.  The  water  and  slime  escape, 
while  a  boy  collects  the  fish  and  sorts  them  according  to  species 
and  weight. 

"  Recently,  in  ten  hours  the  fish  in  a  pond  of  several  acres  have 
been  withdrawn  at  an  expense  of  36  francs  [$7.20].  The  process 
is  curious  and  ingenious,  and  is  probably  especially  adapted  to 
bring  about  the  extinction  of  the  fish  tribe." — Translation  made 
for  Thy,  Literary  Digest. 


Role  of  Electricity  in  Military  Defense.— "In  ma- 
rine warfare, "  says  L'  Electricien  (Paris),  "all  vessels  are  pro- 
vided with  electric  search-lights,  whose  use  is  of  the  greatest 
service.  The  military  uses  of  electricity  are  taking  on  new  im- 
portance and  new  extent,  at  the  present  moment,  by  its  applica- 
tion to  coast  defense.  To  assure  the  better  protection  of  the 
coast  from  Villefranche  to  Toulon,  it  has  been  decided  to  estab- 
lish special  electric  posts,  intended  to  reveal  the  enemy's  pres- 
ence, in  case  of  an  attempt  at  a  night  attack,  by  powerful  elec- 
tric beams,  which  will  light  up  the  country  to  a  great  distance, 
will  sweep  the  horizon,  and  thus,  while  preventing  a  surprise, 
will  guide  the  aim  of  the  land  batteries  and  increase  their  accu- 
racy. The  work  on  these  stations  is  now  being  pushed  with  the 
greatest  activity.  They  are  a  kind  of  blockhouse,  built  very 
solidly  of  cement,  stone,  and  concrete,  6  to  7  meters  [20  to  23 
feet]  high,  forming  a  single  piece  in  which  a  revolving  mount, 
operated  by  a  hydraulic  motor,  supports  the  reflector  of  the 
search-light,  which  has  a  power  of  projection  varying  from  1?  to 
18  kilometers  |o  to  n  miles]  and  is  raised  1.3  meters  [4  feet  3 
inches]  above  the  masonry  platform.  The  energy  is  produced 
by  a  dynamo  of  So  to  100  volts  operated  by  a  steam  engine  in  a 
little  engine-house  nearby,  and  is  transmitted  by  special  cables. 
One  of  these  stations  has  already  been  erected  west  of  Nice,  and 
others  will  soon  be  completed,  notably  at  Golf e  Juan,  Beaulieu, 
and  in  the  citadel  of  Villefranche,  whose  fine  roadstead  already 
has  its  approach  protected  by  two  similar  stations." — Transla- 
tion  made  /or  Tiik    LITERARY    DIGEST. 
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THEOSOPHY     AND    THE     HIGHER     CRITICISM. 

MR.  M.  L.  GUILD,  an  American  theosophist,  believes,  with 
Mme.  Blavatsky  and  most  other  students  of  the  occult, 
that  the  literal  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  has  been 
shown  by  the  higher  criticism  to  be  a  patchwork  put  together  by 
various  unknown  writers,  and  full  of  errors  of  history,  ethnol- 
ogy, and  physical  science  ;  but  that  there  is,  notwithstanding, 
an  inner  sense  in  which  the  Bible,  like  other  religious  books,  is 
found  to  be  in  remarkable  harmony  with  our  deepest  knowledge 
of  existence.  He  says  (in  The  Universal  Brotherhood  Path, 
Point  Loma,  Cal.,  October;  : 

"Genesis  commences  with  the  statement  that  '  the  earth  was 
waste  and  void'  (Revised  Version),  referring  evidently  to  the 
remains  of  a  former  earth  ;  which  fits  in  perfectly  with  the  an- 
cient teaching  that  men,  plants,  animals,  universes,  are  but 
reembodiments  of  their  former  selves.  Otherwise  the  natural 
statement  would  have  been  that  there  was  no  earth  at  all.  These 
remains  of  past  and  the  germs  of  future  manifestations  exist  in 
'the  DEF.r, '  the  Waters  of  Space,  Primordial  Substance,  Ether, 
in  which  slumbers  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  force  of  the  universe. 

"Then  comes  the  'word,'  the  sound,  the  potency  of  those  vi- 
brations is  but  now  beginning  to  be  faintly  recognized  by  sci- 
ence.    As  the  Stanzas  say : 

"  'THE  VIBRATION  SWEEPS  ALONG  TOUCHING  WITH  ITS  SWIFT  WING 
THE  WHOLE  UNIVERSE  AND  THE  GERM  THAT  DWELLETH  IN  DARKNESS  \ 
THE  DARKNESS  THAT  BREATHES  OVER  THE  SLUMBERING  WATERS  OF 
LIFE. ' 

"Thus  is  produced  the  first  element  of  manifested  life,  fire. 
God,  or  rather  the  elohim,  pleased  with  manifestation,  which 
gives  them  a  return  to  conscious  existence  after  their  time  of 
Pralaya,  or  sleep,  call  this  period  day  or  Light,  and  the  inevi- 
tably following  period  of  non-manifestation  darkness  or  night. 
These  two,  with  the  '  morning  and  evening, '  the  two  'twilights  ' 
which  The  Secret  Doctrine  says  precede  and  follow  each  period 
of  manifestation,  form  one  day  of  the  lord,  or  Day  of  Brahma, 
as  the  Hindus  say.  Here  if  we  remember  that  a  Day  of  the 
Lord  'is  as  a  thousand  years,'  and  further  that  the  Hebrews,  a 
Semitic  race,  shepherds  and  astronomers,  meant  by  a  'year'  not 
365  earth  days,  but  the  solar  cycle  of  25,000  years,  we  shall  then 
have  in  each  of  the  seven  days  a  length  of  time  corresponding 
closely  to  a  geological  age,  and  thus  a  scientific  statement  as 
well  as  a  more  valuable  occult  one 

"Taking  these  seven  divisions  in  the  order  given,  we  have  a 
scientifically  correct  account  of  evolution,  and  one  that  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  ancient  Wisdom  Religion,  since  the  order  of  ap- 
pearances of  the  various  kingdoms  is  that  of  the  third  Round 
when  man  came  last.  We  have  :  (i)Fire;  (2)  Air  or  gases  ;  (3) 
Water ;  (4)  Land ;  (5)  Vegetation,  in  its  proper  order  be  it 
noted  ;  (6)  a  true  'atmosphere,'  since  it  permitted  the  other  plan- 
ets to  become  visible  Jrotn  the  earth ;  (7)  Creeping  creatures, 
fish,  and  birds;  (8) the  land  animals  and  the  true  mammals,  for 
the  '  whales '  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse  are  tannin,  sea- 
monsters,  dragons,  serpents,  etc.  ;   (9)  man. 

"This  is  the  scientific  order  of  evolution  and  that  in  which 
according  to  The  Secret  Doctrine  it  proceeded  in  the  first  Round. 
The  same  occult  authority  states  that  in  the  fourth,  our  present 
Round,  all  this  was  changed,  and  that  Man  came  first  to  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom  that  was  to  be  his 

"Of  the  Fall  in  the  Garden  little  need  be  said  here.  Mme. 
Blavatsky  has  written  much  to  the  effect  that  the  '  Tempter  '  was  . 
really  the  true  friend  of  humanity  and  a  mystical  representation 
of  the  '  Dragons  of  Wisdom  '  endeavoring  to  give  mind  and 
knowledge  to  the  'forms'  created  by  the  elohim,  an  order  of 
beings  lower  than  the  Dragons  of  Wisdom  and  unwilling  that 
Man  by  obtaining  mind  and  knowledge  should  become  their 
equal.  But  we  find  that  the  mind  was  given,  and  at  once  Man 
becomes  responsible,  and  his  work  on  earth  begins.  He  is 
driven  out  of 'the  garden  of  Eden,'  out  of 'unconscious  bliss.' 
No  longer  may  he  stay  in  useless  happiness.  He  must  take  his 
share  in  the  helping  on  of  evolution.  He  is  driven  out  of  inac- 
tivity by  mind  itself,  and  is  prevented  by  the  flaming  of  will  and 
consciousness  from  reentering  the  irresponsible  child-state  of 
humanity. " 


The  early  church  fathers  had  much  of  this  idea,  remarks  the 
writer.  Ongen  and  the  so-called  heretical  sect  of  the  Gnostics 
built  up  their  theology  largely  upon  theosophical  interpretations 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Indeed,  the  Rev.  Robert  Tay- 
lor and  others  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  these  wri- 
tings were  wholly  composed  by  mystics,  and  that  the  mystical 
meaning  was  the  only  one  held  by  the  early  priesthood  of  Moses 
and  Christ.     Says  the  writer: 

"This  idea  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  popular,  and  therefore  pur- 
posely veiled,  compendium  from  the  real  occult  works  is  further 
supported  by  the  names  of  the,  to  us,  unknown  books  from  which 
it  quotes.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  Book  of  Enoch  is 
really  '  the  Book  of  Initiations, '  and  Enoch  himself  a  High  Being 
who  'walked  with  God  '  and  required  no  'death,'  but  merely  his 
own  will  to  withdraw  from  the  sight  of  men.  The  Book  of  Jasher 
is  '  the  Book  of  Happiness  '  ;  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord 
might  easily  be,  and  probably  was  (we  are  told  such  a  record 
exists)  a  record  of  the  efforts  of  the  Great  Helpers  of  Humanity 
to  help  on  the  Human  Race  in  its  otherwise  hopeless  fight  with 
the  Powers  of  Darkness  and 'the  Spiritual  Wickedness  in  High 
Places  '  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of. 

"Abraham,  significantly  enough,  is,  immediately  after  his  ini- 
tiation, confronted  with  a  new  temptation.  The  King  of  Edom 
(red),  whom  he  had  just  conquered,  comes  to  him  and  asks  for 
the  'persons  '  (the  Hebrew  reads  'souls  ')  that  Abraham  has  just 
won  from  him  (thus,  doubtless,  earning  the  right  to  his  high  ini- 
tiation),  and  offers  in  exchange  'all  else.'  The  temptation  is 
successfully  resisted,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  comes  unto  Abra- 
ham, telling  him  to  'fear  not.     I  will  be  thy  shield.' 

"When,  further  on  in  Genesis,  we  come  to  the  story  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,  we  are  again  strongly  reminded  of  the  Mahabharata, 
with  its  struggle  between  the  elder  and  younger  sons.  As  in 
the  Hindu  book,  so  here  it  is  the  elder  son,  Esau,  who  represents 
the  more  material  side  of  Nature  which  preceded  that  of  the  spiri- 
tual, represented  by  the  younger,  Jacob  ;  and,  as  in  the  Hindu 
version,  it  is  the  younger  who  eventually  wins  the  heritage. 
The  'father'  in  both  cases  is  'blind.'  But  in  the  Mahab- 
harata the  younger  branch  is  first  driven  into  exile,  and  after 
many  years  of  wandering  returns  to  win  back  its  own  and  enter 
upon  the  Kingdom,  while  Jacob  wins  at  the  beginning.  Not 
having  fought  and  conquered  the  lower  nature,  however,  but 
having  tried  to  get  the  better  of  it  by  material  means,  he  is 
obliged  to  flee  from  the  forces  he  has  aroused,  and  is  driven  into 
exile  at  the  very  moment  of  his  apparent  success. 

"Exodus — telling  of  the  going  out  of  Egypt,  which  stood  in  the 
Jewish  mind  for  all  that  was  dark  and  '  unclean  '  ;  the  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea,  which  opens  to  let  the  children  of  Israel 
pass  onward,  but  closes  that  they  may  not  return  to  the  '  flesn- 
pots  '  ;  their  wanderings  in  the  'desert '  ;  their  trials  and  tempta- 
tions ;  the  '  light '  that  leads  them  ;  the  many  battles  fought  be- 
fore they  conquer  and  reach  the  promised  land,  where  they 
establish  Jerusalem, '  the  Vision  of  Peace, ' — is  full  of  suggestive- 
ness  of  an  inner  meaning.  It  is  again  the  story  of  those  who 
would  advance  in  evolution,  and  bring  much  encouragement  with 
its  accounts  of  repeated  falls  and  failures,  followed,  however, 
thanks  to  their  '  Leader, '  by  as  many  undaunted  struggles  on- 
ward, and  leading  therefore  to  the  'Place  of  Peace.'  " 


The  "Scientific   Method"  for  Sunday-Schools. 

— Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University  and  one  of 
the  leading  psychologists  and  educational  writers  of  America, 
has  lately  been  making  some  experiments  in  child  nature  from 
the  side  of  the  religious  concepts.  The  results  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  many  respects  the  current  Protestant  Sunday- 
school  methods  are  wrong.  Such  systems  as  the  Blakesly  and 
Union  series  of  lessons  are  erroneous  in  method,  he  says,  and 
contrary  to  modern  psychological  and  pedagogical  ideas.  He 
maintains  that  in  the  spiritual  training  of  the  child  up  to  the  a.i;e 
of  ten,  the  Old  Testament  should  be  used  rather  than  the  New, 
for  "it  is  essentially  a  child's  book."  In  his  investigation  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  fourteen  thousand  children,  the  Old-Testament 
characters  were  preferred.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  chil- 
dren were  most  of  all  attracted   to  the  story  of  Daniel.     David 
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and  his  contest  with  Goliath  came  next,  while  the  story  of  Sam- 
I  was  third.     The  Chicago  Chronicle  gives  the  following  edi- 
torial summary  of  his  conclusions  : 

"The  New  Testament,  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  should  be  given 

at  the  period  of  adolescence,  when  there   is  the  awakening  of 

timent  of  love.     The  Old  Testament  deals  with  justice, 

obedience,    law,    and    habit-making,  and   is   therefore   specially 

adapted  to  young  children.     In  the  adolescent  period  love  devel- 

s,  and  consequently  the  love  taught  in  the  New  Testament 
is  a  titting  place  at  that  time.  'In  the  later  years  of  adoles- 
cence there  is  a  natural  attraction  to  the  spirit  of  utter  devotion 
as  manifested  by  Jesus,  and  this  is  the  time  for  teaching  pity, 
charity,  and  other  unselfish  tendencies.'  This  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Hall's,  based  on  a  large  number  of  experiments,  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  popular  theory.  The  Old  Testament,  unless  care- 
full}'  winnowed,  has  not  been  thought  proper  to  be  placed  in  the 
Lands  of  young  children,  while  the  beautiful  story  of  Jesus  and 
His  love  for  children  has  been  regarded  as  the  story  of  stories  for 
the  young. 

"Dr.  Hall  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  direction  of 
child  study,  and  his  infiueuce  for  good  is  felt  in  the  educational 
world.  He  has  especially  urged  that  the  child  be  permitted  to 
litre  out  each  stage  of  his  evolution,  and  that  the  parent  or 
teacher  should  not  try  to  force  him  faster  than  nature  proceeds 
with  him.  The  day-schools  have  inclined  each  year  to  follow 
more  and  more  Dr.  Hall's  ideas,  especially  as  these  ideas  are  in 
-ceeping  with  the  most  approved  German  methods  of  education. 

B  to  be  remembered  in  all  this  that  Dr.  Hall  speaks  as  a  psv- 
chologist  and  not  as  a  theologian,  but,  according  to  his  own  state- 
.ment,  Catholics,  especially  in  France,  have  reconstructed  the  re- 
ligious training  of  youth,  and  Jews  have  made  a  greater  advance 
in  this  respect  than  the  so-called  orthodox  or  the  Unitarians." 


THE    PROPOSED   EPISCOPAL  CANONS  ON 
MARRIAGE   AND   DIVORCE. 

THE  question  of  divorce,  which  appears  to  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion about  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  is  again  attracting 
vide  attention  from  the  press.  The  present  discussion  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  new  canons  on  marriage  and  divorce  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  These  canons,  which 
are  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  General  Convention  which  meets 
next  year  in  San  Francisco,  are  as  follows  (we  quote  from  The 
Church  Standard,  November  24,  omitting  the  introductory  por- 
tion dealing  with  the  Hebraic  impediments  to  marriage  founded 
on  consanguinity)  : 

CANON—. 
Of  the  Solemnization  of  Holy  Matrimony. 

§  i.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  this  church  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  the  civil  authority  relating  to  marriage. 

£  ii.  Every  minister  who  shall  solemnize  a  marriage  shall 
without  delay  make  such  record  of  the  same  as  may  be  required 
by  the  law  of  this  church  and  of  the  civil  authority. 

§  iii.  Xo  minister  shall  solemnize  a  marriage  without  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  nor  without  witnesses  to  whom  the  parties  are 
personally  known,  except  in  a  case  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
such  witnesses  to  be  secured. 

£  iv.  Xo  minister  shall  solemnize  a  marriage  between  any  two 
persons  unless  nor  until,  by  inquiry,  he  shall  have  satisfied  him- 
self that  neither  person  has  been,  nor  is,  the  husband  or  the  wife 
of  any  other  person  then  living  ;  unless  the  former  marriage  was 
an  nulled  by  a  decree  of  some  civil  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
for  cause  existing  before  such  former  marriage. 

CANON . 

Of  the  Discipline  of  Divorced  Persons. 

j?  i.  Xo  person  divorced  for  cause  arising  after  marriage,  and 
marrying  again  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other  party  to  the  di- 
vorce, shall  be  admitted  to  baptism  or  confirmation,  or  received 
to  the  Holy  Communion,  except  when  penitent  and  separated 
from  the  other  party  to  the  subsequent  marriage,  or  when  peni- 
tent and  in  immediate  danger  of  death  ;  but  this  canon  shall  not 
apply  to  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery. 

§  ii.   Xo  person  shall  be  denied  baptism  or  confirmation  or  the 


Holy  Communion  under  this  canon  until  after  the  minister  shall 
have  given  to  the  person  due  and  sufficient  notice  of  such  in- 
tended denial,  and  of  the  right  of  appeal  therefrom  as  hereinafter 
permitted. 

tj  iii.  Any  person  repelled  from  baptism  or  confirmation  or  the 
Holy  Communion  under  Section  i.  of  this  canon  may  appeal  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  of  the  missionary  district,  and  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  bishop,  further  proceedings  should  be  had 
under  the  appeal,  he  shall  call  to  his  assistance  any  two  bishops 
of  dioceses  or  missionary  districts  adjoining  his  own,  and  if, 
after  hearing  the  appeal  as  they  may  deem  proper,  they  shall 
agree  with  him  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  dispense  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  Section  i.  of  this  canon,  the  bishop  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  taken  shall  have  power  to  grant  the  dis- 
pensation and  such  other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate." 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Fulton,  a  member  of  the  committee  and  one  of 
the  best  known  canonists  in  the  Anglican  Church,  says  that  these- 
canons  do  not  represent  what  each  member  of  the  committee  be- 
lieves to  be  an  ideal  ruling,  but  that  they  are  "on  the  whole  the 
best  projit  of  legislation  that  the  committee  could  hopefully 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  General  Convention."  In  The 
Church  Standard  (of  which  he  is  editor),  he  corrects  some  wide- 
spread misapprehensions  relating  to  the  last  canon. 

"  For  centuries  in  the  Christian  Church  there  was  no  such  sol- 
emnization of  marriage  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  modern 
times.  People  married  themselves  under  the  civil  law.  It  was 
only  after  a  considerable  time  that  the  blessing  of  the  marriage 
by  a  minister  came  to  be  practised ;  it  was  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  priestly  benediction  was  declared  to  be 
essential  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  matter  of  church  order. 
Xow,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church's  history  there  existed  al- 
most as  strong  a  prejudice  against  all  second  marriages  as  is  now 
entertained  against  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons.  What, 
then,  did  the  church  do?  Why,  since  its  benediction  could  not 
be  given  without  scandal  to  many  of  its  members,  the  church 
simply  forbade  the  clergy  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  all 
second  marriages  without  exception,  even  if  the  former  husband 
or  wife  were  dead.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  church  testified 
in  no  uncertain  way  that  such  marriages,  however  distasteful 
they  might  be  to  popular  prejudice,  were  nevertheless  valid  mar- 
riages which  the  church  could  not,  and  did  not,  pretend  to  un- 
settle. In  other  words,  the  church  recognized  and  maintained 
the  lawfulness  of  second  marriages,  tho  it  did  not  concede  to  the 
parties  the  prii'ilcge  even  of  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at  the 
nuptial  celebration. 

"The  canon  proposed  by  the  committee  is  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  enact  a  similar  rule  with  regard  to  second  marriages 
of  all  divorced  persons,  without  exception  ;  and  if  it  shall  be 
adopted,  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery 
will  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  having  his  subsequent  mar- 
riage solemnized  by  a  minister  of  the  church  so  long  as  his  for- 
mer wife  shall  live.  But  his  marriage,  if  contracted  under  civil 
sanction,  will  be  recognized  by  the  church  as  a  valid  marriage, 
and  he  himself  will  be  subjected  to  no  discipline.  The  exemp- 
tion from  discipline  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  third  proposed 
canon  ;  but  we  confess  it  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  ourselves 
that  the  committee  did  not  put  on  record  an  explicit  disavowal 
on  the  part  of  the  church  of  any  intention  to  cast  the  slightest 
shadow  of  condemnation  upon  the  marriages  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  We  should  have  been  glad,  and  we  should  still  be 
glad,  if  some  such  declaration  as  this  were  incorporated  in  the 
canon,  or  inserted  as  a  preamble,  or  introduced  in  some  other 
way  as  a  part  of  the  enactment : 

"Of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond,  leaving  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  free  to  marry  again,  there  is  no  uniform  doctrine 
or  discipline  among  the  churches  of  God.  It  is  permitted  and 
pronounced  for  many  causes  by  the  orthodox  churches  of  the 
East,  and  it  is  forbidden  by  the  churches  of  the  West.  This 
church  has  heretofore  permitted  the  marriage  of  the  innocent 
party  to  a  civil  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  and  has  allowed 
such  marriages  to  be  solemni/.ed  by  its  ministers. 

"This  church  does  not  now  declare  the  marriage  of  such  inno- 
cent person,  if  contracted  under  civil  sanction,  to  be  unlawful, 
and  does  not  permit  the  parties  thereto  to  be  subjected  to  any 
discipline  for  that  cause  ;  but  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  no  minis- 
ter of  this  church  shall  hereafter  solemnize  a  marriage  between 
any  two  persons,  unless  nor  until  he  shall  have  satisfied  himself 
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by  inquiry  that  neither  party  has  been,  or  is,  the  husband  or  the 
wife  of  any  person  then  living." 

Religious  and  secular  comment  is,  as  Usual  in  matters  relating 
to  divorce,  very  divided.  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Episc,  No- 
vember 24)  says : 

"The  canons  on  marriage  and  divorce  which  the  committee 
will  submit  to  the  next  General  Convention  are  published  in  this 
issue.  The  unanimous  action  of  this  committee  is  wholesome 
and  inspiring,  and  the  response  to  this  action  by  the  secular 
press  indicates,  with  few  uninfluential  exceptions,  cordial  ap- 
proval. This  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  public  opinion,  a  radi- 
cal change  from  those  lax  ideas  of  the  marriage  bond  that  seemed 
at  one  time  to  threaten  American  society.  For  the  family  is  the 
source  and  fountainhead  of  all  society,  and  no  people  can  suffer 
its  foundations  to  be  undermined  without  peril  to  the  state.  No 
nation  has  ever  enjoyed  a  strong  or  healthy  life  where  they  were 
not  instinctively  guarded  as  its  surest  defense." 

The  Outlook  (non-denom.,  November  24)  says: 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  in  such  cases  [divorce  on  the  ground 
of  adultery]  the  complainant  should  be  permitted  to  marry  again. 
There  are  three  parties  to  every  marriage  :  the  man,  the  woman, 
and  the  public.  The  solidarity  of  the  state  and  the  purity  of  the 
church  depend  upon  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  family. 
The  community  has  a  right  to  say  that  whoever  desires  to  enter 
upon  the  marriage  relation  must  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  a  life  relation.  It  has  a  right  to  say  that  if  the  marriage  has 
turned  out  so  unfortuitously  as  to  be  unbearable,  the  experiment 
shall  not  be  tried  again.  Certainly  the  church  of  Christ  has  a 
right  to  say  that  it  will  give  no  sanction,  by  act  or  acquiescence, 
to  second  marriages  in  such  cases.  We  hope  that  the  canons 
proposed  by  the  Episcopal  committee  indicate  a  reaction  in  the 
public  sentiment  in  this  country  against  that  freedom  of  divorce 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  injurious  and  dishonoring  fea- 
tures of  our  national  life." 

J  he  New   World  (Rom.  Cath.,  Chicago)  says: 

"This  action  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  if  taken  somewhat  late  in  the  day.  But  the 
point  which  we  specially  desire  to  emphasize  at  present  is  that 
this  action  amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  position  at  all  times 
taken  by  the  Catholic  Church  upon  this  question  is  the  right  po- 
sition. ...  In  that  church,  as  every  Catholic  knows,  Christian 
marriage  is  absolutely  indissoluble.  The  cases  commonly  relied 
on  by  Protestants  as  proving  the  contrary  are  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  held  that  there  was  in  fact  no  valid  marriage  at  all. 
The  new  Episcopalian  position  is  not  more  radical,  but  less  radi- 
cal, than  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  So  far  as  the  indissolu- 
bility of  Christian  marriage  is  concerned,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  position  to  be  more  radical  than  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Episcopalians  will  have  to  eliminate  their  'one 
excepted  cause  '  before  their  standard  of  morality  in  this  regard 
snail  come  to  be  as  high  as  that  which  the  Catholic  Church  has 
at  all  times  maintained." 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Independent  (non-denom.,  November 
22)   says: 

"It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  whether  our  Lord  allowed  full 
divorce  for  unfaithfulness,  and  St.  Paul  added  to  it  the  occasion 
of  desertion,  altho  these  facts  are  clear  ;  for  if  the  reason,  princi- 
ples, and  condition  which  allowed  then  divorce  and  remarriage 
for  these  two  causes  still  obtain,  then  the  application  continues  ; 
and  if  the  reason  and  principles  seem  to  include  other  offenses  as 
ground  for  divorce,  with  right  of  remarriage,  then  these  offenses 
give  right  to  remarry,  no  matter  if  our  Lord  or  Paul  did  not  hap- 
pen to  mention  them.  .  .  .  When  Paul  allowed  remarriage  to  a 
deserted  husbanc.  or  wife,  he  said  nothing  of  unfaithfulness,  but 
he  knew  that  in  his  times  the  deserting  party  might  be  properly 
assumed  to  be  unfaithful,  and  now  we  may  assume  nothing  bet- 
ter of  one  who  has  no  more  conscience  than  to  forsake  his  part- 
ner. Marriage  is  the  natural  and  decent  state  for  man  and 
woman  ;  marriage  is  the  great  conservator  of  virtue.  Therefore, 
'forbidding  to  marry  '  is  a  sign  of  moral  and  spiritual  decay. 

"In  any  case  in  which  marriage  is  justifiably  dissolved, 
whether  for  unfaithfulness,  desertion,  intolerable  cruelty,  or  any 
other  cause  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  parties  to  live  to- 
gether in  marriage,  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  proper  that 


any  other  persons  should  marry  makes  it  proper  that  the  inno- 
cent party  should  remarry.  We  do  not  say  the  guilty  party,  tho 
there  may  be  exceptions ;  but  one  who  has  proved  himself  un- 
worthy of  marriage,  who  has  been  unfaithful  to  its  vows,  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  no  more  allowed  to  remarry  than  one  who  is  a  tramp 
or  an  epileptic,  or  insane  or  a  jailbird.  For  such  a  person  the 
vows  of  marriage  have  been  proved  a  mockery  ;•  an  innocent  per- 
son should  be  protected  against  him.  Marriage  is  to  such  a  one 
no  bond  of  purity.  But  to  forbid  honorable  marriage  to  the  in- 
nocent party  is  to  make  virtue  harder,  and  to  forbid  the  life 
which  is  natural  and  chaste.  The  proposed  canon  punishes  the 
innocent,  while  it  ad,ds  no  terror  to  the  guilty  ;  it  is  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  morality;  it  is  unjust,  tyrannical,  and  wholly 
vicious,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  rejected  by  the  convention." 

The   Watchman  (Bapt. ,  November  22)  says: 

"This  report,  in  our  opinion,  is  open  to  the  objection  of  ma- 
king the  rule  of  marriage  after  divorce  more  stringent  than  the 
New  Testament  makes  it,  for  certainly  the  New  Testament  al- 
lows the  marriage  of  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  for  the 
cause  of  adultery.  This  report,  we  fear,  is  in  closer  agreement 
with  the  High  Church,  sacramentarian  theory  of  marriage,  than 
with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. " 

The  Boston  Herald  (November  26),  in  an  editorial  criticism 
of  The  Outlook' s  words  about  remarriage,  quoted  above,  sav> 

"This  appears  to  uphold  a  kind  of  asceticism  and  inhumanity 
that  can  not  prevail  in  a  world  of  reason,  justice,  and  charitv. 
If  marriage  is  a  life  relation  of  that  sort,  the  immolation  of  a 
widow  on  her  husband's  funeral  pyre,  as  practised  in  India,  is 
not  wholly  illogical,  neither  would  be  the  forbidding  of  remar- 
riage after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  only  logical  re- 
sult of  this  doctrine  is  no  divorce.  What  has  the  unbearableness 
of  the  relation  to  do  with  the  matter  if  the  solidarity  of  the  fam- 
ily must  be  continued  for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  the  church?  " 

The  Congregationalist  (November  24)  says  : 

"The  enforcement  of  this  law  [the  Roman  Catholic  prohibition 
of  remarriage  for  any  cause]  does  not  appear  to  promote  chasti- 
ty or  the  sanctity  of  the  family.  When  the  United  States  as- 
sumed authority  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  one  of  the  needs  crying 
for  immediate  attention  was  reform  in  marriage  laws  which 
would  permit  legal  unions  refused  for  any  reason  by  the  church. 
Similar  conditions  are  found  in  other  Catholic  countries.  Too 
severe  restrictions  on  marriage  inevitably  lead  to  illicit  relations 
and  degradation  of  the  family.  If  these  canons  shall  be  adopted, 
they  will  tend  to  weaken  the  influence  of  all  the  churches  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Granting  that  adul- 
tery is  the  only  cause  which  justifies  divorce,  sound  practical 
sense  repudiates  the  position  that  the  innocent  party  should  be 
forbidden  to  remarry." 

The  Truthseeker  (Free  Thought,  November  24)  says : 

"The  Episcopal  Church  has  made  for  itself  some  new  canons, 
one  of  which  forbids  ministers  to  perform  the  marriage  service 
for  divorced  persons,  and  another  provides  or  the  excommuni- 
cation of  persons  connected  with  the  church  who  choose  divorced 
persons  for  mates. 

"That  is  all  right.  Any  one  who  submits  to  the  dictation  of  a 
church  deserves  all  he  gets. 

"  But  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  takes 
itself  too  seriously.  Three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  once  resolved 
that  they  were  the  people  of  England.  And  they  made  canons. 
But  the  folks  in  England  went  about  their  business  as  usual. 
So,  we  imagine,  will  the  people  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  spite 
of  the  General  Conference,  go  on  marrying  and  disagreeing  and 
separating  and  trying  the  experiment  over  again.  The  eternal 
feminine  will  not  be  balked  by  so  small  a  thing  as  a  general  con- 
ference composed  of  mere  men." 


Clergymen  and  Tobacco. — A  discussion  has  lately  been 
going  on  in  some  London  papers  regarding  the  relation  of  cler- 
gymen to  tobacco.  The  Home  Magazine  (London)  points  out 
that  only  forty  years  ago  a  writer  declares  that  many  clergymen 
of  "much  reputation,  with  great  power  in  the  arts  as  well  as  lit- 
erature, always  smoke  in  the  vestry  after  prayers,  during  the 
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Psalm,  while  waiting  to  begin  their  sermons."  The  Westmin- 
ster Gazette  (November  7)  adds  some  interesting  information 
concerning  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  clergy  in  different  religious 
bodies.     It  says : 

"John  Wesley  forbade  his  preachers  'to  smoke  or  chew  to- 
bacco, or  take  snuff.'  This  rule  still  obtains  in  the  Wesleyan 
ministry.  So  recently  as  1S75  the  Wesleyan  Conference  refused 
to  rescind  the  regulation.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Wes- 
leyan ministers  do  not  break  other  rules  so  frequently  as  this 
one.  In  all  Latin  countries  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  forbid- 
den to  smoke  in  public.  The  Jesuits,  it  may  be  noted,  have  al- 
ways been  noted  smokers.  They  protested  emphatically  against 
the  many  papal  bulls  condemning  tobacco.  The  Pope  does  not 
smoke,  but  he  takes  snuff.  His  predecessor,  Pius  IX.,  was  a 
great  smoker.  To  an  English  visitor  he  offered  a  cigar.  '  Thank 
you,  your  Holiness,  but  smoking  is  not  one  of  my  vices,'  replied 
the  visitor.  '  It  is  not  a  vice — if  it  was  you  would  have  it, '  came 
the  crushing  retort.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  the  bishop  of 
Kursch,  near  Moscow,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  his  clergy  to 
smoke,  on  the  ground  that  'it  is  injurious  to  the  health,  as  well 
as  opposed  to  all  common  sense  ;  it  is,  besides,  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  the  laity.'  Tobacco,  as  well  as  alcohol,  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  members  of  the  Salvation  Army,  for  '  General  Booth  ' 
abhors  tobacco.  Two  years  ago  the  Bible  Christians  refused  to 
prohibit  tobacco  to  their  pastors,  and  more  recently  the  Presby- 
terians of  America  returned  a  verdict  of  '  not  guilty  '  to  a  charge 
that  smoking  was  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession. 
Everybody  knows  what  Mr.  Spurgeon's  attitude  on  the  matter 
was.  Thackeray  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  he  would  see 
a  bishop  lolling  out  the  Athenaeum  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  or 
at  least  a  pipe  stuck  in  his  shovel-hat.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
this,  but  the  bishop  of  Manchester  has  publicly  proclaimed  the 
virtues  of  tobacco  as  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  man  and  man. 
'  At  your  idol  again,  Mr.  Hall, '  exclaimed  a  lady  once  on  discov- 
ering Mr.  Robert  Hall,  the  celebrated  divine,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.     '  Yes,'  said  the  preacher,  'burning  it,  ma'am.'  " 


THE   REFORMED   CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 
CHURCH. 

ALTHO  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Eddy,  has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  mem- 
bership and  wealth  during  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been 
many  people  holding  most  of  its  doctrines  who  have  not  ap- 
proved of  the  prominence  given  to  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  book  in 
the  Christian  Science  organization.  This  dissatisfaction  has 
lately  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  body,  called  the 
"Reform  Christian  Science  Church."  The  new  movement  is 
wholly  distinct  from  the  Mental  Science  movement,  which  in  sev- 
eral important  respects  represents  a  different  metaphysical 
standpoint  from  that  of  Christian  Science,  and  is  separately  or- 
ganized in  the  form  <-f  Mental  Science  Temples  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  founder  of  the  Reform  Church  is  Colonel 
Oliver  C.  Sabin,  of  Washington.  The  Psychic  Digest  and 
Occult  Review  of  Reviews  (October)  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  new  denomination,  taken  from  an  article  by  its 
founder  in  the  Washington  News-Letter  : 

"It  sprang  from  no  sudden  impulse,  but  was  the  outcome  of 
deep  and  prayerful  deliberation.  It  was  organized  to  meet  a 
recognized  need  of  Christian  Science,  which  they  saw  clearly 
was  being  fettered  by  the  narrow  limitations  imposed  upon  the 
teachings  of  its  divine  principles  by  the  mother-church.  While 
it  encourages  the  reading  of  all  sound  Christian  Science  litera- 
ture, the  only  text-book  that  it  uses  in  its  ministrations  is  the 
Holy  Bible,  as  the  all-sufficient  source  of  the  divine  knowledge 
that  it  imparts  to  its  zealous,  truth-seeking  membership,  who 
own  no  master  but  God,  and  bow  the  knee  to  Him  alone. 

"Of  all  Christian  Science  organizations  it  is  the  only  one  that 
has  established  a  course  of  free  lectures,  wherein  is  clearly  ex- 
pounded all  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Christian  Science 
and  reasons  on  which  they  rest,  thoroughly  analyzed  and  fully 
made  known.  It  teaches  the  worshipers  in  its  tabernacles  to 
think,  and  not  merely  to  memorize,  and  thus  they  have  faith 


with  understanding.  It  has  no  sympathy  with  any  system  that 
rests  upon  the  multiplication  of  miracles  so  called,  and  it  teaches 
that  the  laws  of  nature,  if  rightly  applied  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  healing  of  the  sick 
through  Christian  Science  as  the  true  interpreter  of  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.  It  holds  that  what  is  termed  divine  revelation,  or 
a  direct  communication  of  God  to  man  for  a  special  or  excep- 
tional object,  is  but  the  announcement  of  man's  immortal  soul. 
That  revelation  is  from  within  the  man  and  never  from  without. 
"These  are  the  doctrines  of  true  Christian  Science,  and  the 
Reform  Christian  Science  Church  is  diligent  in  expounding 
them,  and  has  thus  achieved  a  success  in  doing  the  'works'  of 
the  Master,  which  justly  entitles  it  to  declare  with  the  Apostle 
Paul,  'I  magnify  mine  office'  (Rom.  xi.  13).  Having  put  its 
hand  to  the  plow  it  will  never  turn  back,  for  its  '  field  is  the 
world. '  The  blessing  of  God  rests  upon  its  furrows,  and  the 
universal  healing  of  mankind  is  its  divinely  promised  harvest." 


THE   CONFERENCE   ON    RELIGION. 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  on  Re- 
ligion in  this  city  the  latter  part  of  November  was  of  par- 
ticular interest  because  of  the  many  indications  of  religious 
cooperation  which  animated  its  sessions.  The  Outlook  (Decem- 
ber 1)  thus  speaks  of  it  : 

"This  Conference  of  Religion  (not '  Religions,'  as  many  mis- 
call it)  is  characterized  by  the  practical  aims  in  which  it  seeks  to 
unite  men  of  a  religious  spirit.  Its  basis  in  the  unity  of  the  re- 
ligious spirit  was  illustrated  by  its  specially  prepared  '  Book  of 
Common  Worship.'  The  venerable  Dr.  Gottheil,  recently  min- 
ister of  Temple  Emanu-El.  joining  in  worship  with  Christian 
brethren  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  Dr.  Harris,  minister  of  Temple  Israel,  conducting  religious 
service  from  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Church,  evinced 
that  common  worship  is  the  natural  product  of  the  one  spirit  of 
religion.  .  .  .  Economics  and  civics  came  to  the  front  in  ad- 
dresses by  Drs.  Wines,  of  Washington,  Gates,  of  Iowa  College, 
Raymond,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  Prof. 
Thomas  C.  Hall,  of  Union  Seminary,  Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  Gladden,  whose  paper  was  read  in  his  ab- 
sence. They  held  that  our  democracy  is  imperiled  by  plutoc- 
racy ;  that  the  most  dangerous  men  are  not  those  known  in  law 
as  criminals,  but  those  business  men  whose  intelligence  is  pros- 
tituted to  greed,  perpetrators  of  corporate  crimes  not  yet  taken 
hold  of  by  law,  buyers  and  sellers  of  franchises.  Against  the 
practical  atheism  apparent  in  political  theory  and  practise  the 
church  must  rouse  the  public  conscience  to  acknowledging  a  di- 
vine moral  order  as  the  basis  of  the  state.  The  spirit  of  frater- 
nity is  the  condition  of  stable  liberty,  but  monopoly  is  the  denial 
of  fraternity.  'The  water  in  watered  stock,'  said  Mr.  CroSby, 
"is  the  sweat  of  a  brother's  brow.'  The  test  of  our  economic 
theories,  said  Professor  Hall,  is  their  congruity  with  the  spirit  <>f 
holy  brotherhood,  on  which  is  conditioned  our  seeing  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Plain  speaking  was  not  stinted.  '  How  can  the  moral 
consciousness  be  aroused?  '  said  President  Raymond.  'Take  a 
concrete  case,  and  appeal  to  the  people.  Here  is  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  with  $100,000,000  capital,  $48,000,000  dividends, 
and  raising  the  price  of  oil. '  '  The  Unused  Power  of  the  Churches 
in  Politics, '  the  leading  subject  of  the  closing  session,  was  pre- 
sented by  Controller  Coler,  of  New  York,  who  urged  the  well- 
to-do  to  get  together  with  the  poorer  in  a  practically  helpful, 
neighborly  way,  and  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Wishart,  of  Trenton, 
who  presented  the  purification  of  political  life  as  the  political 
aspect  of  human  redemption,  demanding  a  more  social  concep- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  in  which  'one  former  is  equal  to  a  thousand 
reformers.'  Since  the  stirring  anti-slavery  days  no  more  inspir- 
ing conference  has  been  held  in  New  York.  Its  proceedings,  <>f 
which  only  the  scantiest  outline  can  be  given  here,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full,  probably  by  January.  For  these,  and  for  the 
'Book  of  Common  Worship,'  application  may  be  made  to  the 
general  secretary,  the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  312  West  Fifty- 
fourth  Street." 

From  an  opposite  point  of  view,  the  New  York  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (Meth.  Episc,  November  29)  asserts  that  such  religious 
meetings   as   this  "Conference  of   Religion   so-called,"  are   at- 
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tended  only  by  the  "jelly-fish  theologian,"  and  that  some  of  the 
prominent  men  present  no  more  represented  their  church  "than 
a  chameleon  represents  the  substances  upon  which  it  rests  occa- 
sionally. "     It  says . 

"  What  could  be  expected  of  a  convention  consisting  of  Jews, 
Christians,  Agnostics,  or  of  a  body  that  would  produce  'a  man- 
ual of  common  worship  consisting  of  selections  from  the  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Ethnic  Scriptures,  prayers  selected  from  Jewish 
offices  and  Christian  liturgies,  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as 
from  private  sources,  together  with  hymns  and  a  wide  range  of 
authorship?  "...  Priests,  parsons,  ministers,  rabbis  may  meet 
merely  as  citizens  and  discuss  other  things  than  the  fundamen- 
tals of  their  respective  faiths  ;  but  a  Christian  can  not  approach 
God  in  any  other  name  than  that  of  Christ,  while  a  Jew  can  not 
pray  in  that  name,  nor  a  modern  Unitarian,  except  in  a  sense 
unknown  to  those  of  the  evangelical  faith.  All  such  conferences 
are  nets  which  catch  the  unwary,  and  make  the  impression  on 
many  that,  as  the  distinctions  between  the  conferees  are  imma- 
terial, the  subject  on  which  they  confer  is  immaterial  or  intan- 
gible. 

"Such  a  conference  of  religion  as  this — as  an  association  con- 
ceived and  constructed  chiefly  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
public  that  the  differences  between  the  evangelical  Christian 
churches  and  the  Unitarians,  the  Jews,  and  others  are  not  fun- 
damental tand  as  a  partnership  in  which  the  latter  classes  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose) — would  deserve  the  credit 
<>f  being  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  promote  the  object  de- 
signed." 

THE  "ORDER  OF  CORPORATE  REUNION"  AND 
THE  VALIDITY  OF  ANGLICAN  ORDERS. 

THE  subject  of  valid  "orders,"  although  to  the  layman  ap- 
parently only  a  matter  of  ecclesiastico-legal  formalism, 
really  affects  intimately  some  of  the  great  questions  connected 
with  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  According  to  the  basal  theory 
of  all  the  "  historic  churches  " — that  is,  the  Holy  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  of  Russia,  Greece,  and  the  Orient,  the  Armenian  and 
other  non-Orthodox  Oriental  bodies,  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  Old  Catholics,  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  some  other  bodies — no  valid  Christian  ministry  ex- 
ists except  through  a  proper  succession  of  episcopal  orders  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  conferred  through  a  laying  on  of  hands. 
The  Church  of  England  has  always  claimed  to  possess  such 
apostolic  succession  ;  but  partly  because  of  an  alleged  defect 
in  the  Ordinal  of  Edward  VI.,  partly  because  of  the  refusal  of 
most  or  all  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  England  to  take 
part  in  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker — the  first  Protest- 
ant bishop  under  Elizabeth — the  question  of  Anglican  orders  has 
always  been  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  Vatican,  which 
acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  has  always  refused  to  acknowledge  those  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Episcopal  churches  allied  with  it.  When 
an  Anglican  clergyman  is  received  in  the  Latin  Church,  he  is 
conditionally  rebaptized,  reconfirmed,  and  admitted  to  the 
sacraments  of  penance  and  the  eucharis:  as  tho  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  if  he  wishes  to  enter  the  Latin  priesthood,  he  is  reordained. 
He  is  thus  treated  as  tho  he  Were  a  simple  layman —perhaps  not 
even  a  Christian  through  baptism.  Likewise,  the  Eastern 
Church  has  never  officially  acknowledged  Anglican  orders,  altho 
it  has,  unlike  the  Latin  Church  of  the  West,  never  denied  them  ; 
and  it  reordains  Anglican  priests  who  desire  to  enter  its  ministry. 
This  ambiguous  status  lias  long  been  very  unwelcome  to  the 
advanced  Catholic  or  High-Church  school  in  the  English  Church. 
So  great  a  churchman  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  realized  that  the 
corporate  reunion  of  the  Eastern,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Anglican 
churches  could  never  be  brought  about  unless  this  question  were 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  body,  took  the  matter  much  to  heart 
during  his  latter  years,  and  partly  through  his  influence  the  "Com- 
mission on  Anglican  Orders"  was  appointed  by  the  Vatican. 
After  an  examination  from  the  historical  and  canonical  stand- 


points, the  commission  reaffirmed  the  ruling  of  an  earlier  pope 
that  Anglican  orders  are  invalid.  However,  a  powerful  party 
still  exists  in  the  English  Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Loid 
Halifax,  whose  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  with  the  Roman  See.  Public  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  largely  through  a  remarkable  book  by  Walter  Walsh 
entitled  "The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement."  Con- 
cerning some  of  the  surprising  revelations  of  this  book,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  remarkable  "Order  of  Corporate  Reunion,"  which  is 
little  known  in  this  country,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Primrose 
writes  as  follows  in  the  Louisville  Christian  Observer  (Presb.. 
October  31) : 

"The  Church  of  England  is  said  to  be  honeycombed  with  secret 
societies,  all  of  which  are  working  111  the  interests  of  the  scheme 
for  corporate  union  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  this  brief  article  we  can  refer  only  to  the  O.  C.  R. 
— the  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion.  The  O.  C.  R.  proposed 
to  organize  a  body  with  whom  the  Pope  could  treat ;  that  is,  a 
clergy  whose  episcopal  ordination  he  would  recognize.  '  It  pro- 
fesses to  supply  not  only  popish  doctrines,  but  also  orders  and 
sacraments  such  as  even  the  Church  of  Rome  must  admit  to  be 
valid,  tho  she  refuses  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  has 
bishops  secretly  consecrated,  and  these  are  prepared  to  give  con- 
ditional reordination  to  such  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  may  choose  to  submit  to  the  process.'  In  1S94  a  Roman 
priest,  editor  of  a  Catholic  paper,  but  formerly  an  advanced 
ritualistic  clergyman,  wrote:  'We  have  heard  just  lately  that 
there  are  now  Soo  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  have 
been  validly  ordained  by  Dr.  Lee  and  his  co-bishops  of  the  O. 
C.  R.'  These  bishops  of  the  ()  C.  R.  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
secrated in  mid-ocean,  after  being  rebaptized  and  reordained 
deacons  and  priests.  .  .  .  Bishop  Lee  wrote  for  The  Guardian  : 
'As  I  am  personally  challenged  on  this  point,  I  hold,  and  have 
a/Toays  held,  that  the  Pope  is  the  Archbishop's  [of  Canterbury  j 
direct  spiritual  superior,  both  in  rank  and  authority. '  He  avows 
his  approval  of  the  doctrine  of  Immaculate  Conception.  The  rec- 
tor of  West  Torrington,  Mr.  Mossman,  publicly  claimed  to  be  a 
validly  consecrated  bishop  in  the  O.  C.  R.  In  a  letter  to  The 
English  Chit  re  hm  an,  he  wrote:  'I  believe  that  the  bishops  of 
England  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  Christian  people  of  England, 
and  that  the  election  ought  to  be  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope  as  the  visible  head  of  God's  Catholic  Church  here  on  earth. 
All  I  have  ever  claimed  for  myself  is  to  be  in  what  are  termed 
episcopal  orders,  and  even  that  not  publicly.'  " 


Rules  for  Developing  Psychic  Power.— The  follow- 
ing rules  for  inducing  hyperconscious  and  clairvoyant  states, 
based  on  the  actual  experience  of  a  student  of  occultism,  are 
given  in  a  recent  number  of  Two  Worlds,  which  submits  them 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  reader  come  to  his  own  conclusions 
by  practical  experiment.     They  are  : 

"Sit  erect ;  do  not  lean  against  back  of  chair.  Let  there  be  no 
unnecessary  pressure  on  underpart  of  limbs  near  knees.  Let 
both  feet  rest  on  floor.  Let  left  hand — wide  open — rest  on  left 
limb.  With  finger  of  right  hand  press  closed  right  nostril  and 
compel  breathing  during  concentration  through  left  nostril. 

"Look  steadily,  though  without  effort,  at  black  spot  on  card. 
Count,  allowing  an  inhalation  and  an  exhalation  to  each  num- 
ber. Count  30  at  each  sitting  during  first  day  ;  60  the  second  ; 
afterward  80.  Close  the  lips  ;  separate  teeth  half  inch.  Think 
of  nothing  while  concentrating  except  the  counting. 

"  You  may  concentrate  three,  four,  or  five  times  daily.  Night 
and  morning  concentrations  are  indispensable.  You  will  ob- 
serve colors,  lights,  and  probably  forms;  you  will  also  notice  a 
film  of  light  intervene  between  you  and  the  spot.  It  will  be  wa- 
vering at  first.  This  film  of  light  must  be  made  to  stand  still. 
The  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  is  that  the  black  spot 
should  absolutely  disappear  from  the  card. 

"Color  a  black  circular  surface  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  ;  let 
this  be  at  the  center  of  a  white  cardboard  12x12.  Sit  in  front  of 
card  and  about  six  feet  distant. 

"Every  night,  upon  retiring,  dip  R  cloth,  two  and  one  half 
inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  reach  twice  round  the  ankle, 
into  cold  water,  wring  out  and  bind  around  left  ankle." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


PRESIDENT   KRUGER   IN    EUROPE. 

THE  most  interesting  topic  in  Europe  during  the  last  week  or 
two  has  been  the  arrival  thereof  the  aged  Transvaal  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Kruger  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
sympathy  in  France,  but  the  request  of  the  authorities  that  the 
populace  refrain  from  anti-British  demonstrations  was  on  the 
who  ully  observed,  tho  there  were  one  or  two  incidents 

which  aroused  bitterness  of  feeling.  There  appears  to  have  been 
perfect  unanimity  among  the  French  press,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  La  Steele  (Paris) ,  which  was  purchased  last  year  by 
an  English  syndicate.     Henry  des  Hotix,  being  the  spokesman 


A    DUTCH   FORECAST. 
J.  B.:    "Eyes  Right  !" 


-Amsterdammer. 


of  a  press  committee  representing  papers  of  all  political  shades, 
addressed  Mr.  Kruger  as  follows  : 

"All  French  papers,  independently  of  the  political  convictions 
they  may  represent,  have  taken  part  in  the  hearty  enthusiasm 
generated  by  your  cause.  All  citizens  of  a  free  country  are 
deeply  moved  by  the  heroic  stand  you  have  made  for  liberty. 
France  has  had  cruel  trials,  and  she  can  more  than  any  other 
country  appreciate  your  heroism.  We  are  for  the  cause  of  the 
Boers  because  it  is  just.  Hence  we  ask  you  to  accept  our  wel- 
come, and  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  mission." 

The  British  press  see  in  the  reception  something  more  than 
sympathy  with  the  Boers.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London) 
says  : 

"It  is  fully  understood,  as  was  explained  by  M.  Blowitz  some 
time  ago,  that  the  demonstrations  are  intended  chiefly  as  an  em- 
barrassment of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  government.  And  seeing 
how  completely  the  French  public  has  been  misled  throughout 
the  war,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  sympathies  should  be  with 
a  man  whom  they  believe  to  have  been  fighting  for  the  legiti- 
mate independence  of  his  country.  We  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
disturbed  or  excited  by  the  honors  shown  to  Oom  Paul.  The 
coming  of  Kruger  will  soon  be  followed  by  his  '  passing  '  from 
the  public  attention  of  Europe." 

The  reception  of  President  Kruger  has  nevertheless  been  ill 
received  in  England.  To  the  last  it  was  hoped  that  the  French 
Government  would  refuse  to  receive  him.  Then  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  be  received  merely  as  a  private  individual.  In- 
stead he  was  received  with  the  full  honors  of  a  sovereign,  tho 
technically  as  traveling  incognito.  But  the  world  is  warned  that 
England  will  permit  no  interference.     The  Standard  says: 

"Tho  a  display  of  animosity  may  be  irritating,  and  may  tend  to 
arrest  the  revival  of  international  good  feeling  which  has  of  late 
been  apparent,  England  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  We  began  this 
war  with  the  opinion  of  the  uninstructed  portion  of  the  civilized 
world  against  us.  The  contest  has  been  waged  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  millions  of  prejudiced  people  were  exulting  over 
our  trials  and    longing  for  our  defeat.   .   .   .   The  work  in  South 


Africa  will  be  finished,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Marseilles,  Avignon,  Lyons,  Dijon,  and  1  aris.  But  a 
polite  nation,  such  as  the  French  claims  to  be,  should  leflect  be- 
fore indulging  in  such  wild  extravagances.  They  would  regard 
it  as  an  unforgivable  insult  were  we  to  entertain  a  defeated 
enemy  of  theirs  in  the  way  they  propose  to  receive  the  ex-Presi- 
dent." 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Kruger  in  one  of  his  speeches  about 
the  "barbarism  "  with  which  the  British  wage  the  war  in  South 
Africa  has  called  forth  considerable  retort  in  England.  7 he 
Times  (London)  says : 

"It  [the  reception]  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  repeating 
through  an  interpreter  to  the  assembled  reporters  some  of  the 
more  extravagant  and  malignant  calumnies  against  England  and 
her  soldiers  which  have  habitually  figured  in  the  statements  and 
manifestoes  he  and  his  colleagues  have  issued  throughout  the 
war.  He  seized  the  chance  with  avidity,  but  unless  his  baffled 
hatred  of  this  country  has  destroyed  his  judgment,  he  must  be 
conscious  that  charges  of  that  kind  will  not  be  credited  by  seri- 
ous thinkers  on  unsupported  and  ex  parte  evidence.  .  .  .  Igno- 
rant of  South  African  affairs  tho  Mr.  Kruger  deems  the  French, 
it  was  injudicious  of  him  to  assume  that  they  do  not  know  that 
his  own  wife  is  still  residing  comfortably  in  Pretoria  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag.  Unless  the  old  Gallic  humor  is 
extinct,  that  knowledge  must  have  rather  spoiled  the  effect  of  his 
melodramatic  denunciations  of  our  conduct  in 'hunting  down  ' 
the  women  whose  husbands  are  at  the  war.  He  is  not  himself  at 
the  war,  it  is  true,  but  he  still  purports  to  consider  himself  to  be 
the  head  of  a  belligerent  state  engaged  in  hostilities  with  us.  It 
is  fortunate  for  him  that  we  declined  to  take  that  view  of  his 
position.  It  is  by  our  sufferance  only  that  Mr.  Kruger  is  in  Eu- 
rope at  all,  and  his  friends  might  do  well  to  reflect  upon  this 
obvious  and  palpable  fact  when  his  invective  grows  too  spiteful." 

The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  expresses  itself  as  follows 
regarding  the  possible  results  of  the  visit. 

"Considering  the  reception  which  President  Kruger  has  re- 
ceived in  France,  one  can  not  help  thinking  that  this  shrewd  old 
diplomat,  whom  even  Bismarck  acknowledged  as  a  superior,  may 
vet  accomplish  something.  Kruger  himself  has  immediately 
made  known  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  comes  to  obtain  arbi- 
tration. He  may  have  other  plans  ;  but  that,  at  least,  is  his 
avowed  object.  He  need  not,  of  course,  fear  that  the  principle 
of  arbitration  will  be  opposed  ;  but  he  wants  actual  support,  and 
that  support,  even  if  it  were  only  moral,  the  European  govern- 
ments can  not  give     


MAssnucS 
? 


without  coming  to 
an  open  breach  with 
England.  Yet  con- 
tinental pressure  is 
not  absolutely  im- 
possible, and  there 
is  one  other  possi- 
bility. The  French 
people  are  still  the 
same  generous,  im- 
pressionable French 
of  yore.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  they 
may  have  the  dash 
to  do  what  others 
have  not  the  cour- 
age to  do." 

The  German  com- 
ments arc  very  bit- 
ter.     The  Deutsche    7 ages  Zeitung  (Berlin),  an   organ  of  the 

Prussian   squires,    who   furnish   nine   tenths   of  the  officers  and 
officials  in  Prussia,  says: 

" It  has  been  said  that  President  Kruger  would  visit  the  Ger- 
man capital.  Wc  hope  not.  He  may  be  refused  admittance  as 
were  his  delegates.  Wc  beg  the  President  that  he  may  spare  us 
this  humiliation.  We  could  not  look  the  old  hero  straight  in  the 
face,  for  we  know  that  our  conscience  is  not  clear.  We  know 
that  it   is  our   fault  that  he   is  homeless,  for  were  it  not  for  that 


The  Great  President. 


The  Ex-Presi-     Mr. 
dent.         Kruger. 

HOW  ARE  THE   MIGHTY 

— Cape  Toivn  Owl. 
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secret  treaty  Chamberlain  would  never  have  dared  to  begin  his 
war  of  extermination  against  a  free  people." 

Canadian  papers  exhibit  a  very  strong  enmity  toward  Mr. 
Kruger.  "A  greedy  old  tyrant,"  the  Toronto  Telegram  calls 
him.  The  Gazette  (St.  John)  shares  this  opinion,  and  thinks 
the  Frenchmen  who  welcomed. him  were  chiefly  Socialists  and 
Anarchists.  It  says:  "The  spectacle  of  Paul  Kruger  sitting 
alone  with  his  gold  in  exile,  lamenting  over  the  have-beens,  will 
be  a  sight  to  make,  as  Carlyle  has  said,  not  only  the  angels,  but 
the  very  jackasses  weep." — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


ITALY,   AUSTRIA,   AND    FRANCE. 

ALTHO  the  Triple  Alliance  has  now  continued  eighteen 
years,  it  is  not  without  opponents  in  Italy  and  Austria. 
Crispi  still  regards  the  Triple  Alliance  as  the  only  protection  of 
Italy  against  French  aggression  ;  but  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia  he  intimates  that  the  alliance  is  also  just  as 
efficient  a  safeguard  against  Austrian  and  papal  aggression.  It 
is,  however,  not  impossible  that  the  new  king  of  Italy  may  be 
less  in  favor  of  the  alliance  than  was  his  father.  The  Journal 
des  Debats  (Paris)  says : 

"It  is  announced  that  the  new  King  of  Italy  will  shortly  visit 
the  different  European  capitals,  and  there  is  a  rumor  that  he  will 
neglect  Vienna.  Undoubtedly  this  is  on  account  of  the  attitude 
of  Austria  as  regards  Rome.  There  is  no  Roman  question,  so 
far  as  the  Italians  are  concerned  ;  but  in  Austria  there  are  still 
some  very  powerful  factions  which  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
Pope's  temporal  rule  ended  for  good  September  20,  1870.  We 
will  not  deny  that  many  Catholics  also  continue  to  think  of  a 
restoration  ;  but  Austria  is  undoubtedly  the  only  great  power  by 
which  the  question  is  still  given  a  kind  of  official  recognition. 
For  this  reason,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  did  not  return  at  Rome 
the  visit  which  King  Humbert  paid  hint  in  Vienna,  and  this  re- 
fusal to  recognize  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  arouses 
the  resentment  of  the  Italians.  It  has  been  noted,  too,  that  the 
present  King  of  Italy  (then  Prince  of  Naples)  showed  a  marked 
coolness  in  his  treatment  of  Emjoeror  Francis  Joseph  when  he 
met  him  in  Berlin  last  May. 

"To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  pan-Italian  movement  is 
not  wanting  in  vigor.  The  Italian  Austrians  showed  greater 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  King  Humbert  than  over  that  of  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  and  in  the  Tyrol  the  Irredentists  are  lifting 
their  heads.  In  addition,  Austria  and  Italy  are  rivals  for  the 
ascendancy  in  Albania,  where  both  claim  to  be  predominant  from 
a  political  and  commercial  point  of  view.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  the  two  countries  are  divided  by  a  profound  antag- 
onism." 

The  Debats  cautiously  remarks  further  that  the  Liberalism  of 
France  would  please  young  Italy  better  than  the  Clericalism  of 
Austria.  In  Austria,  however,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  France 
has  concocted  a  gigantic  plan  to  draw  Italy  over  to  her  side  by 
the  use  of  the  "greased  palm."  The  Pester- Lloyd  (Budapest) 
relates  that  a  great  combination  has  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Credit  Lyonnaise  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up 
all  the  important  Italian  papers.  Public  opinion  is  then  to  be 
influenced  against  the  Triple  Alliance  and  in  favor  of  France. 
The  It  a  lie  (Rome),  however,  says: 

" Such  a  combination  would  be  dishonest,  immoral.  It  is  in- 
tended to  dislocate  our  military  budget,  to  oppose  the  idea  of  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  destroy  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  to  make  Italy  completely  the  vassal  of  France,  if 
not  a  French  province.  Hence  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
more  in  this  rumor  than  one  of  the  worst  insinuations  that  could 
be  thrown  out  against  Italian  journalism.  For  the  condition  is 
that  influential  Italian  writers  will  sell  the  material  and  ideal 
interests  of  their  country,  in  order  to  rob  her  of  her  independ- 
ence. Italian  journalism  is  poor,  but  it  can  not  be  bought  like 
that." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary   Digest. 


THE   CLOSE   OF  THE   FRENCH    EXHIBITION. 

'FHERE  is  no  doubt  that  many  companies  and  individuals 
*■  have  lost  heavily  by  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900;  but 
rather  on  account  of  overspeculation  than  because  the  fair  was 
not  a  success.  That  the  guarantors  of  the  undertaking  did  nol 
receive  back  their  capital  with  interest,  or  even  in  full,  is  cer- 
tain ;  but,  as  the  Vienna  T'reie  Presse  remarks,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  such  undertakings  expects  that.  They  are  reim- 
bursed in  other  ways.  From  a  national  point  of  view,  the 
Exhibition  was  decidedly  a  success,  according  to  M.  Hanotaux, 
who  writes  in  the  Journal  (Paris)  to  the  following  effect: 

Enormous  sums  have  flowed  into  France,  and  the  forty  to  fifty 
million  dollars  spent  have  been  repaid  with  interest.  The  city 
of  Paris  alone  has  taken  in  §20,000,000  more  in  local  dues.  The 
mistake  the  complaining  Parisians  made  is  that  they  hoped  to- 
repeat  the  gay  exhibition  of  1SS9  on  a  larger  scale.  Then  Paris 
came  chiefly  to  amuse  herself.  This  year  the  provinces  and  the 
world  abroad  came  chiefly  to  learn.  The  exhibition  was  above 
all  democratic;  one  half  of  France  came  to  Paris,  from  the  vil- 
lages and  small  towns,  the  third-class  carriages  of  the  railroads 
being  always  full,  even  if  there  was  room  in  first-class  compart- 
ments. Paris  has  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  for  every  grumbler 
who  makes  himself  heard  there  are  ten  people  with  well-filled 
pockets  who  say  nothing. 

The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  gives  some  reasons  why- 
France  may  justly  be  dissatisfied,  as  follows  : 

"As  hosts,  France  and  Paris  made  a  good  showing.  But  Paris 
was  also  among  the  exhibitors,  and  there  was  much  room  for  un- 
favorable comparison.  There  was  a  time  when  France  was 
ahead  of  all  her  competitors.  She  might  be  satisfied  now  if  she 
were  in  everything  still  among  the  first ;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  chemical  industries  and  in  electricity  France  certainly  was 
not  among  the  first.  But  the  most  important  and  most  notice- 
able fact  was  that  Paris  has  lost  trade.  She  is  no  longer  the 
center  of  European  business,  not  even  after  London. " 

Some  of  the  English  papers  assert  that  the  Exhibition  was  a 
failure  chiefly  because  many  Englishmen  who  could  afford  to  go 
to  it  did  not  go.      'J he  Standard  (London)  says  : 

"The  presence  of  any  members  of  our  own  royal  family  was 
made  impossible  by  outrages  against  decency,  as  well  as  good 
manners,  which  are,  perhaps,  more  easily  ignored  than  forgot- 
ten ;  and  the  discourtesy  extended  to  individual  Englishmen, 
and  the  insults  to  the  British  nation,  of  which  the  inscriptions  on 
the  Transvaal  pavilion  were  typical,  determined  thousands  of 
our  countrymen  to  spend  their  leisure  and  their  money  else- 
where. In  other  countries  there  have  been  other  motives  for 
abstention,  but  they  have  acted  hardly  less  powerfully.  The 
Exhibition,  in  fine,  has  suffered  from  a  combination  of  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  for  some  part  of  which  the  French  people 
themselves  have  been  responsible." 

The  "outrages  against  decency"  referred  to  are  the  French 
cartoons  ridiculing  Queen  Victoria.  Other  British  papers  think- 
that  the  loss  due  to  the  British  was  not  very  great.  T lie  West- 
minster Gazette  (London)  says  : 

"Some  of  these  bombastic  jingoes  would  have  it  that  their 
absence  from  the  Exhibition  doomed  many  of  the  Rue  de  Paris 
side-shows  to  failure.  Let  them  not  glorify  themselves  on  that 
score.  For  if  it  be  true  that  their  abstinence  from  such  vulgar 
manifestations  of  art  caused  the  failure  thereof,  it  does  them  no 
credit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  side-shows  failed  because  they 
were  unworthy  of  success.  Their  meretricious  amusements 
could  in  no  way  rival  with  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. For  the  most  part  the  unsuccessful  side-shows  were  mere 
catchpennies  which  catered  for  a  lower  audience  than  that  which 
was  there  to  be  entertained." 

The  Vossische  Zeit'ung  (Berlin)  speaks  to  the  following  effect: 

The  exhibitors  have  made  a  good  thing  out  of  the  exhibition. 
Much  has  been  sold.  In  the  German  exhibit  some  of  the  smaller 
articles  were  sold  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  times. 
Many  machines,  too,  have  been  sold  or  ordered  as  per  sample. 
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ie  of  the  buildings  were  sold  as  they  stood,  the  Japanese 
building,  for  instance,  and  the  Swiss  building.  The  wording- 
men  will  yet  be  busy  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  it  is  no  easy 
ta-k  to  remove  the  debris.  The  surplus  population  of  Paris  may, 
therefore,  be  permitted  gradually  to  disappear.  Taken  alto- 
ther,  the  tears  which  were  expressed  as  regards  the  close  of 
Exhibition  may  be  regarded  as  exaggerated.  There  will  be 
no  riots  as  the  result  of  large  gatherings  of  unemployed. 

The  Independance  Beige  (Brussels)  nevertheless  thinks  that 
the  enemies  of  the  republic  will  renew  their  efforts  now  that  the 
main  obstacle,  the  Exposition,  is  removed.  The  aim  will  be  to 
replace  the  Radical  cabinet  by  a  more  Conservative  one,  which 
may  more  easily  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  Monarchists. 

We  take  the  following  details  from  l.a  Nature  (Paris,  Novem- 
ber 24)  : 

The  Exposition  which  has  just  closed  registered  51,000,000 
people;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  in  1SS9,  three 
times  as  many  as  in  1S7S,  five  and  one  half  times  as  many  as  in 
1 -('7,  and  ten  times  as  many  as  in  1S55.  Of  these,  3,000,000  were 
issued  to  persons  -trivially  connected  with  the  Exposition,  leav- 
ing 4S, 000,000  of  paid  entries.  The  general  daily  average  of  en- 
tries was  242.000,  including  Sundays.  The  entries  on  Sunday 
were  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  those  of  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  Monday  was  always  a  busy  day,  and  the  numbers  de- 
creased steadily  from  Monday  to  .Saturday.  Three  times  the  at- 
tendance almost  reached  600,000,  viz.,  October  28,562,585  ;  Nov- 
ember 4,  581,120;  November  11,  589,44s. 


GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IN  the  budget  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  a  demand  for  money  to 
make  Walfisch  Bay  a  good  harbor.  Dr.  Hoffmann,  the 
member  for  Paral,  thought  this  a  needless  expense,  as  Walfisch 
Bay  is  surrounded  by  German  territory,  and  as  the  bay  has  be- 
come useless  since  the  Germans,  by  creating  an  artificial  harbor 
at  Swakopmund,  are  entirely  independent  of  it.  But  the  new 
premier,  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  declared  that  Walfisch  Bay  must  be 
held,  "as  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the  entire 
hinterland  will  revert  to  Great  Britain."  This  incident  and  the 
fact  that  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  declares 
he  will  use  his  influence  as  a  shareholder  in  German  Southwest 
Africa  companies  to  prevent  the  Boers  from  emigrating  there, 
have  created  some  stir  in  Germany.  The  Rheinisch-  IVest- 
jalische  Zeitung  says : 

••  Alter  the  Transvaal,  the  Portuguese  possessions  ;  after  these, 
the  German  possessions  !  Any  schoolboy  could  follow  up  this 
British  logic,  only  in  Berlin  people  seem  to  be  blind.  Our 'far- 
seeing'  Foreign  Office  will,  therefore,  be  glad  of  the  chance  to 
note  the  remark  which  escaped  the  Cape  premier.  At  any  rate, 
the  German  people  will  know  what  to  think  of  it.  We  are  ap- 
proaching queer  times,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  be 
able  to  point  to  this  memento  when  certain  dreamers  speak  of 
an  Anglo-German  alliance." 

The  telegraph  agencies  have  been  almost  silent  about  these 
incidents.  Reuter's  agency  did  not  report  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg's 
words  at  all,  yet  they  have  become  generally  known  in  Germany, 
and,  combined  with  the  cool  treatment  of  President  Kruger  by 
Emperor  William,  have  led  to  popular  demonstrations,  a  thing 
rare  in  Germany.      The  Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung  (Berlin)  says: 

"  If  that  secret  treaty  had  not  been  concluded  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, Chamberlain  would  hardly  have  dared  to  attack  and  exter- 
minate the  Boers,  a  free  people  of  our  own  race.  Yet  this  Boer 
war  is  only  in  the  first  place  directed  against  the  republics.  The 
next  thing  will  be  an  attack  upon  our  own  possessions.  That 
treaty  gave  England  a  free  hand,  and  to  what  extent  we  have 
cut  our  own  Ilesh  by  it  the  expressions  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and 
il  Rhodes  show.  Nobody  need  b  astonished  at  the  assur- 
ance of  the  English.  Remember  the  extremely  lordly  attitude 
<>{  the  British  cabinet  when  Bismarck  annexed  Southwest  Africa, 
ilas  our  Government  of  its  own  free  will  given  up  South  Africa2 
tish  papers  assert  that  the  agreement  which  gives  us  freedom 


of  trade  in  the  Yang-tse  valley  gives  Britain  a  free  hand  in  South 
Africa.  Is  that  the  Judas  price  for  which  we  are  to  give  up  the 
only  colony  which  promises  to  be  of  national  importance?" 

The  Kolonialblatt,  an  official  organ  which  is  very  cautious  and 
mentions  only  accomplished  facts,  declares  that  settlements  of 
Boers  in  German  territory  have  already  begun;  but  the  best 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  friends,  who  have 
as  yet  failed  to  negotiate  for  its  sale.  Some  of  the  Boers,  how- 
ever, have  already  begun  to  till  the  soil,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  German  Government  will  drive  them  off  to 
please  the  English.     The  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  says: 

"That  Cecil  Rhodes  should  act  as  if  he  were  lord  of  German 
Southwest  Africa  is  very  'cheek)- '  of  him  ;  but  Cecil  Rhodes  is, 
after  all,  only  a  private  person,  whose  conceited  boasts  are  noth- 
ing new.  But  when  a  premier  publicly  declares  that  German 
territory  will  soon  pass  into  English  hands,  the  matter  looks  very 
different.  It  is  without  precedent.  An  explanation  appears  to 
be  needed." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CAPITAL    AND    LABOR    COMING    TOGETHER. 

AN  important  new  departure  in  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor  is  chronicled  in  England,  in  the  form  of  an  alli- 
ance between  workmen's  unions  and  employers'    associations. 
Germany,  as  a  rival  of  England  in  industrial  matters,  notes  the 
change  with  interest.     We  quote  as  follows  from  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  (Cologne)  : 

"The  battle  of  industrialism,  the  fight  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, is  still  raging  in  the  world,  but  in  the  home  of  modern  in- 
dustry, England,  the  arms  are  being  grounded,  and  the  two 
forces  have  combined.  The  new  combination,  called  by  "s  origi- 
nator, E.  J.  Smith,  of  Birmingham,  'The  Alliance,'  has  already 
taken  root  in  many  places  in  Scotland  and  England.  The  labor 
unions  belonging  to  it  require  their  members  to  work  for  none 
but  members  of  the  employers'  associations,  and  the  latter  agree 
to  employ  only  union  members,  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing 
that  wages  shall  be  increased  in  accordance  with  prices.  This 
is  a  far-reaching  attempt  to  end  the  struggle  between  labor  and 
capital.  ...  At  present  the  new  combination  must  necessarily 
be  restricted  to  employers  and  skilled  laborers.  Unskilled  labor 
can  not  be  used  for  such  alliances.  This  must  also  lead  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  labor  forces,  and  in  turn  lessen  the  danger  of  a  con- 
flict with  a  powerful  proletariat." 

The  National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  does  not  think  that  the  new 
combination  will  lead  to  a  speedy  cessation  of  labor  troubles,  as 
the  unskilled  laborers  will  fight  all  the  harder  because  they  are 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  their  more  skilled  comrades.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  people  in  England,  notes  the  editor, 
have  learned  the  principle  that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
are  identical. 

In  France  another  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce  compul- 
sory arbitration.  The  Journal  (Paris)  expresses  itself  to  the 
following  effect : 

A  bill  has  been  proposed  to  make  arbitration  compulsory  as  fat- 
as  possible,  and  there  is  some  hope  of  its  passage.  Compulsory 
arbitration  will  be  made  with  regard  to  all  state  contracts,  and  in 
case  of  strikes  contractors  must  agree  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  official  arbitration  council.  The  intention  is  not  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  the  workingmen,  but  to  prevent  hasty  strikes.  If 
a  strike  lias  been  ordered,  all  the  men  must  go  out  who  have 
signed  the  agreement ;  but  a  vote  must  be  taken  every  seven 
days,  and  the  first  time  the  majority  vote  against  the  strike,  all 
must  return  to  work. 

In  Germany,  little  seems  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  plans  for  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  ;  but  the  gigantic  insurance  system 
is  making  itself  felt  more  and  more,  and  strikes  ar  neither  as 
numerous  nor  as  bitter  as  elsewhere.     The  Echo  (Berlin;  says 

"The  German  insurance  system  is  among  the  best  institutions 
of  the  empire.  For  insurance  against  illness,  the  cost  of  which 
is  paid  two  thirds  by  the  workmen  and  one  third  by  the  employ- 
ers. S35<>.ooo,ooo  was  paid  between  1S85  and  1900.  For  accident 
insurance,  the  cost  of  which  rests  on  the  employers  alone,  $?,- 
000. 000  was  paid.  For  invalid  and  old-age  pensions,  the  amount 
paid  out  is  $125,000,000,  of  which  831,500, 000  were  paid  by  the 
workmen,  a  like  sum  by  the  employers,  and  the  balance  by  the 
state.  Altogether  $187,500,000  more  lias  been  received  by 
the  workmen  than  they  have  paid  into  the  common  fund."— 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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tries  or  publish* 

40-PACE    CATALOCUE    OF 
3000  PERIODICALS  FREE 


W.   H.   MOORE'S   CLUB    AGENCY,    Brockport,    N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Thi-:  Literary  Digi  ■  of  the  fol- 

lowing books : 

American  History.— Howard  W.  Caldwell,  A.M. 
(J.  H.  Miller.) 

Ota  Pro  Xobis.—  James  Bagnall  Stubbs.  (Skeff- 
ington  &  Son,  I. on.: 

Lyrics.— J.  Houston  Mifflin.  (Henry  ,T.  Coats  & 
Co.) 

The  Half-Hearted— John  Buchan.  (Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Ancient  Britain.— Alex.  Del  Mar.  (The  Cam- 
bridge Encyclopedia  Co.) 

John  Wesley.— Frank  Ban  field.  [The  West- 
minster Biographies.]  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
$075-) 

Adam  Duncan.— H.  W.  Wilson.  [The  West- 
minster Biographies.]  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
$0.75.) 

Episodes  from  "The  Winning  of  the  West."— 
Theodore  Roosevelt.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

Responsibility.  —Rev.  E.  E.  Holmes.  (The 
Young  Churchman  Co.,  $0.20). 

The  Expansion  of  the  Amercian  People. — Edwin 
Eile  Sparks.     (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.) 

The  Man  with  the  Hoe  and  other  Poems.— Edwin 
Markham.  Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle. 
(Doubleday  McClure  Co.) 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud.— Madison  C. 
Peters.     (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  §1.00.) 

Benjamin  Franklin.— P.  E.  More.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  §0.75.) 

James  B.  Eads. — L.  How.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  $0.75.) 

La  Pold  and  Euridice.  A  Poem. — W.  A.  Engle, 
M.D.     (Published  by  the  Author.) 

A  Revolution  in  the  Science  of  Cosmology. 
— George  Campbell.     (Published  by  the  Author.) 

Phaethon.— Henry  Abbey.  (Styles  &  Kiersted, 
§0.75.) 

A  Chambermaid's  Diary.  —  Octave  Mirbeau, 
translated  by  Benj.  R.  Tucker.  (Benj.  R.  Tucker, 
§1.25.) 

The  Age  of  Faith.— Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Tolstoy,  A  Man  of  Peace.  — Alice  B.  Stockham, 
M.D.     (Published  by  the  Author,  $1.00.) 

The  Ten  Commandments,  An  Interpretation. — 
Rev.  Geo.  Chainey.     (Stockham  Publishing  Co.) 

Studies  of  American  Fungi — Mushrooms,  Edible, 
Poisonous,  etc. — George  Francis  Atkinson.  (An- 
drus  &  Church.) 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  Stowe  writes  from  Cape  Town,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1900  : 

No  country  is  a  better  customer  for  cement  than 
South  Africa.  All  public  buildings,  warehouses, 
stores,  and  residences  are  built  of  brick,  cemented 
on  the  outside.  No  wood,  or  "frame,"  houses  are 
seen.  The  expert  Malays,  the  masons  in  this 
country,  are  adepts  in  producing  very  pleasing 
effects  with  cement  in  the  outside  finish  of  build- 
ings. The  bricks  used  in  South  Africa  are  two 
sevenths  larger  than  the  American  bricks  and  are 
"laid  up"  principally  with  "mud,"  the  inferior 
clay  found  here,  instead  of  mortar  (lime)  or 
cement.  Over  the  whole  surface  cement  is  laid. 
Bricks  of  different  shapes  form  the  window  sills, 
caps,  columns,  pilasters,  moldings,  etc.,  and  over 
these  is  spread  the  cement,  forming  a  very  pleas- 
ing exterior,  the  natural  stone  being  closely  imi- 
tated. Many  of  the  large  buildings  are  "spat- 
tered" with  the  cement,  presenting  a  rough  ex- 
terior very  striking  and  even  durable.  I  know  of 
no   cities  that  have  more  handsome  and    unique 

If     yon   will    take    the    SHENANDOAH    VALLEY 
IT.   to    Florida  or   the    South,   you   can    visit    those 
wonders  of  the  world,  LURAY   <  AVKRNS  and   NATU- 
RAL BRIDGE,   VA      Address:      L.   J.   ELLIS,  East. 
Pass.  Agt.,  398  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


AN  IDEAL  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

Of  course  no  library  is  complete  without  a  good  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  What,  then,  would  make  a  more  useful  present. 
And  what  is  easier  to  procure,  when  it  may  be  paid  for  after  the 
Christmas  strain  is  over,  at  the  rate  of 

ONE    DOLLAR    A    MONTH. 


SCENE   FROM    KING   LEAR. 


WHITE'S  SHAKESPEARE. 


INTERNATIONAL    EDITION. 


Richard  Grant  White  has  made  of  this  a  complete  Shakesperian  Library.  The  text  is 
founded  on  the  best  authority.  The  introductions  to  each  play,  the  notes,  analyses,  and 
glossaries  are  full  and  scholarly.  The  life  of  Shakespeare  and  the  history  of  the  older 
English  drama  are  probably  the  best  ever  written.  One  volume  is  given  to  a  complete 
Topical  Index  of  Shakespeare. 

A  limited   edition  is  issued  in  thirteen  volumes,  bound  in  half  leather  and  in  cloth  with 

gilt  tops,  and  offered  for  about  half  the  regular  subscription  price,  cur  low  club  prices 
being  $19  for  the  half  leather  and  S16  for  the  cloth  binding.  Books  are  sent  on 
approval,  prepaid,  and  may  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory.     We  pay  expressage. 


A  SOUVENIR 
PORTFOLIO, 

consisting  of  four 
large  photogravure 
reproductions  of 

CELEBRATED 
PAINTINGS 

pertaining  to  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare 
and  made  especially 
for  framing  will  be 
sent 


"In  all  essential  respects  tlte  best  edition  of  Shakespeare  ever  fmbiished," 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


Size  of  volumes,  ^l/2  x  sV  inches — more  than  one  inch  thick. 

with   this  edition.     These  plates  are  such  as  would  sell   in   the 
art  stores  for  about  S6.00  per  set. 

COMPLETE    SETS    SENT    ON    APPROVAL. 

About  One-Half 

Subscription  Price. 

We  Pay  Expressage. 

No  Risk  Incurred. 


TBE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY,  T8  Fifth  Avenue,  .Veto  York. 

Gentlemen— PUaie  tend  me  on  approval,  prepaid,  a  set  of  SHAKE- 
SPEARE in  i"<it  feather  and  PORTFOLIO  OF  ART PLATES  for  framing. 
If  retained  I  agree  to  /»';;$  1  wUhin6dags-ano\%\  per  month  thereafter  for 

1     mouths  ;  if  not  satisfaction,  I  agree  to  return  them  within  5  days. 


Signed 


l.d.  is,ir>,  00 


Addrest 


In  ordering  cloth,  change  18  months  to  15  months. 


Send  Postal  for  Specimen  Pages 

The  university  Society, 


78  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 


Reader    of  The  Lttkraky  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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building- exteriors  than  the  cities  of  this  colony. 
Cement  is  also  used  in  making  drain-pipes,  side- 
walks, stoops,  tiles,  chimney  pots  or  tops.  Brick 
exteriors  are  never  seen,  as  the  bricks  are  inferior, 
the  best  qualities  being  made  of  clay  and  coal  cin- 
ders. 

Of  the  cement  imports  for  1S99,  amounting  to 
126,672,875  pounds,  Belgium  furnished  18,423,628 
pounds;  Germany,  7.44S.395  pounds;  other  coun- 
tries, 605  pounds;  and  the  United  Kingdom  the 
balance.  During  1900.  the  imports  of  cement  from 
Germany  have  been  increasing  rapidly,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  German  cement  is  equally  as 
good  as  the  best  English  Portland  and  can  be 
bought  at  is.  (24  cents)  per  barrel  cheaper.  Bel- 
gian cement  is  good  and  sells  at  i8d.  (36  cents) 
cheaper  than  the  Engl 

When  I  left  the  United  States,  our  manufactur- 
ers of  cement  were  producing  an  article  which 
was  proved  by  tests  to  be  as  good  as  the  English. 
and  that  cement  ought  to  find  a  large  market  here. 
While  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time, 
would  be  hampered  on  account  of  the  excessive 
steamship  rates  to  this  country,  which  would  pre- 
vent competition  with  the  German  and  Belgian 
cements,  yet  I  am  convinced,  with  equal  rates  the 
United  States  cement  could  find  a  market  here  in 
large  quantities.  Cement  of  the  desired  quality 
■will  never  be  manufactured  here,  as  the  ingre- 
dients do  not  exist. 


Consul  Harris  writes  from  Eibenstock,  Septem- 
ber 20,  as  follows  : 

During  thf  years  from  1891  to  1900,  inclusive,  our 
trade  with  the  German  empire  was  as  follows  : 


Year. 


Exports   from 

Germany 

to  United 

States. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

'895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

189Q 

1900 

Total 


§97.316,383 
82,907.553 
96.210.205 
69,387.905 
81,014,065 
94,240,833 

111,210.614 
69,697,378 
84,2-  5,777 
97, -,30,095 


$£83, 540,806 


Imports  into 

Germany 

from  United 

States. 


$92- 
105, 
83, 
92. 
92 
97 
125 

155 
i55> 
187, 


795.456 
521.558 
578,988 
357.163 

053.753 
897,197 
246,088 
039,972 

772.179 
370,199 


$1,189,632,553 


Next  to  England,  Germany  presents  the  great- 
est field  for  our  products.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  the  former  country  purchased 
goods  from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  | 

r  three  times  as  much  as  Germany.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  onr  exports  to  England  during 
the  past  nine  years  have  increased  only  about  25 
per  cent.,  while  our  exports  to  Germany  show  an 
increase  of  fully  100  per  cent. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  United  States 
tariffs  of  1890,  1894,  and  1897  have  not,  on  the  whole, 
affected  German  exports.  The  unusually  large 
exports  (imports  from  Germany)  of  1897  were 
caused  by  German  merchants  forcing  shipments 
before  the  tariff  of  that  year  should  become  law. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  sugar.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year,  however,  liermany  exported 
$13,104,318  more  to  the  United  States  than  in  1899, 
showing  the  increase  under  normal  conditions. 

In  1S91,  England  exported  to  the  United  States 
$194,723,262  worth  of  products.  In  1S90,  she  ex- 
ported $159,583,660  worth,  or  $55,139,602  less  than  in 
1891  :  and  at  no  time  during  the  intervening  years 
did  she  exceed  the  amount  of  1891.  The  year  which 
nearest  approached  it  was  1896,  and  this  year 
shows  a  minus  of  nearly  $25,000,000.  German  ex- 
ports to  the  Uniti  1  for  1900  stand  at  about 
the  same  figures  as  in  1891,  showing  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  empire  have  been  able  to 
hold  certain  markets.  For  many  years  to  come, 
Germany  will  continue  to  hold  these  same  mar- 
kets, for  the  reason  that  American  manufacturers 
are  not  in  position  to  supply  them.  Therefore, 
Germany  has  assured  markets  in  the  United 
States  for  about  $100,000,000  worth  of  products  an- 
nually. 

Our  exports  to  Germany,  especially  in  food 
products,  will  tend  to  increase.  The  German 
Empire  consumes  about  $1,150,000,000  worth  of 
foreign  products  every  year.  Of  this,  grain  and 
farm  products  amounts  to  $170,000,000;  groceries, 
sugar,  etc.,  $165,000,000;  cattle,  $35,000,000;  and 
animal  products,  $31,000,000.     The  only  two  coun- 

For  Impaired  Vitality 
Take    Horsford's    Acid    Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  glass  of  water,  when  ex- 
hausted, depressed  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry  or 
insomnia,  nourishes,  strengthens  and  imparts  .new  life 
and  vigor. 


LARGE    EXPENSE 

On  Horses 

STOPPED   AT   ONCE 

By  the  Goodyear-Akron  Perfect 

RUBBER  SHOE 


$1.50  a  pair 
complete 
ready 
for 


use 


HALVES 
SHOEING  BILLS 


$1.50  a  pair 

complete 

ready 

for 

use 


Send  your 
name  and 
address 
for  our 
book  "  Horse 
Sense  on 
Horses'  Feet" 
sent  free,  no 
charge. 


m    DOUBLES  horse's  work  value.     Slipping 
absolutely  impossible.     They  improve  In- 
action and  looks.     They  increase  a  horse's 
selling  price.     They   make    life   and  work 
more  pleasant  for  him.     They  are 
or  a  horse's  feet. 

Whether   you   own   one  or  a   hundred 
hoists   yon  should  have  at  once  the  facts 
B    about  the  Good yt'tir- Akron  Shoes.  Every 
^   day  you  delay  costs  you  shoeing  bills 
and  horse  value.    A  Goodyear-Akron 
Shoe  is  a  combination  of  iron  with 
a   peculiar  sort    of    rubber    pad 
that    wears    better  than   steel 
It  i>  a  new  production  of  rub- 
ber which  no  other  manu- 
facturer   in    the     world 
can  produce.     It  is  a 
miracle   for  Horse 
Shoes. 

J* 


AN  OFFER 


Send  your 

name  and 

address 

for  our 

book    "  Horse 

Sense  on 

Horses'  Feet" 

sent  free,  no 

charge. 


Set  your  horse's  hoof  on  a  piece  of  paper,  draw  outline  of  hoof  ■with  pencil,  mail  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you  prepaid,  a  pair  for  front  feet,  complete  ready  for  use,  on  receipt  of  $J.50.  Put  them 
on  and  try  them,  and  if  afterwards  they  are  not  considered  simply  a  boon  to  both  horse  and  driver, 
and  almost  a  half  saving  in  shoeing  bills,  and  a  thing  you  •wish  never  to  be  without,  we  will 
refund  your  $1.50  in  full.     Certainly  this  is  a  proposal  which  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  made  by 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RURRER  CO.,  10  Arbor  Street,  Akron,  0. 


INCOLN 


LJIMTAIIN 


IM 


Solid  I4kt  Gold  Pen  in  Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder  ;  simple  construction,  always  ready,  no  shaking  i 
works  perfectly  ;  no  blotting  ;  a  high-class  pen  at  a  low  price. 

Agents 
Wanted 

Cut  is  two-thirds  size  of  smallest  pen  we  make.     Live  dealers  sell  and  recommend  the  LINCOLN  :  if  yours  will  not 

supply,  write  to  us  :  we  send  pens  anywhere,  post-paid,  complete  with  filler  and  full  directions  for  use.     All  our  pens 

are  guaranteed  ;  and  this  means  money  back — if  you  want  it.     Catalogue  of  Fountain  and  Gold  Pens  for  the  asking. 

FRAZER  &  GEYER  CO.,  Room  9,  36  Gold  Street.  New  York. 


STA" 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

*  Latest  Nursery.     OTHERS  FALL. 

I  Frre.       "Result  of  "6  yean'  experience. 
STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana.  Mo. ;  Dansville.H.Y. 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINCS 

MOM     l»unilil«'    anil     Ifc'roral  i\  o.      SuitaHe    for  all 

buildings.    Numerous  designs.    Send /or  Catalogue . 
H.  S.  NORTHROP   52  Cherry  Street  New  York. 
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Reduced    Prices    on 
Suits  and  Cloaks. 

T  s  that  heading  attrac- 
A  live?  Then  how  is 
this?  Suits  and 
Cloaks  made  to  order 
at  one-third  less 
than  regular  prices. 
Made  of  as  srood  ma- 
terials, cut  as  stylishly, 
finished  as  carefully  as 
they  were  at  our  early 
season  prices- great 
values  then.  too. 

The  why  of  it  ?  To 
make  room.  Of  course 
it's  a  radical  measure — 
but  we  must  have  the 
room,  and  your  advan- 
tage is  our  gain  in  the 
end.  Almost  all  of  our 
styles  and  materials 
share  in  this  reduction. 
The  Catalogue,  Sam- 
ples and  Reduced  Price 
List  tell  you  all  about 
them  These  offerings 
and  others  : 

Tailor-made  Suits, 
lined  throughout, 
former  price  1  0  :  re- 
duced to  $6.67. 

$  1  5  Suits   reduced 
to  $10. 
$20  Suits  reduced  to  $13.34. 

Separate  All  Wool  Skirts,  former  price  $6.50  :  re- 
duced to  $4.34. 
$9  Skirts  reduced  to  $6. 
$  I  2  Skirts  reduced  to  $8. 

Winter  Jackets,  lined  throughout,  former  price  $7  : 

reduced  to  $4.67. 

$3  Jackets  reduced  to  $6. 

$  12  Jackets  reduced  to  $8. 

Rainy-Day    Skirts,    former    price  $7  ;    reduced 

to  $4.67. 

$3  Rainy-Day  Skirts  reduced  to  $5.34. 

$10  Rainy-Day  Skirts  reduced  to $6.67. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Rainy-Day  Suits,  Golf  Capes, 
Newmarkets,  Etc. 

We  are  also  closing  out  our  sample  suits  and  cloaks 
(which  wr-re  made  up  for  exliib  tion  in  our  salesroom) 
at  one-half  of  regular  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue, 
Bargain  List  and  Reduced  Price  Samples;  you  will 
get  them  by  return  mail.  Order  what  you  choose  ; 
your  order  will  be  filled  promptly,  intelligently — if  you 
think  not,  send  the  garment  back.  We  will  refund 
your  money;  it's  your  good  will  we  want  most. 

THE    NATIONAL   CLOAK    COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


nUBiES  BATHS 

AT  HOME 


resort   medic 
*   .     Shlnpfd 


8  CENTS  EACH 

if)  Chicago  Cabiuets. 
Takvn  Easily,  Safely, 
No  exposure.  Cleanses 
ami  invigorates  entire 
system.  Sore  prevent- 
ative of  disease.   Keeps 

you  H  *•  al  t  h  y  a  n  >l 
Strong, 

One  fcitli  cures  a  eeld 
or  stops  a  fever. 

GUARANTEED  to 

cure  R  Ii  e  u  in  a  tl suii 

blood  and  sk  in  disease. 

Price    with   Formulas   and 

nral.    GoodA  {rents  warned.    sl'K1  I  U 

dgc  '  abfnetn  In  each  vicinity  ire  have  A 

■  it  to  da] .     IfFi  it<-  6  r  book  about 


Health 

boater,  *  .     >liiii|-  d 

To  the  firs)  i";r-  hsaei    ol   ■  nil 

GRAND  SPE<  I  *L  OFFER 

Turkish  Baths,  III  l 

CBICACO  mill  CABIIET  C0M  4:.»  Steinway  Hall.  CMrago. 


Write  for  booklet. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
ErifUne;  <-<>-t.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 
Hon.  LbE  W.  FUNK,  Chief  ol 
Indian  Division,  Washington.  I>,  ('.. 
writes:  "  1  take  pleasure  In  recom- 
mending your  sanitary  still.  The 
1 1  ouj  the  still  is  sparkling, 
pure  and  palatable.     The  "till  is 

Simpl*'     h'lt     e   Vet|\  e.     .".  I    1 1      | 

opi  rue  1 1  :.■■  Bnnitai  y  still  used 
in  the  WHITE  HOUSE.  II  gh- 
esta^ardar  Paria  Exposition. 

CnprlgrephCo.,  181,  Green  St,  Chlrtgo 


tries  which  will  rival  the  United  States  in  the  ex- 
port of  grain  in  Germany  for  many  years  to  come 
are  Russia  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  The  un- 
certain crops  of  the  former  country  will  g-enerally 
be  in  favor  of  American  cereals,  while  from  the 
latter  country  it  costs  three  times  as  much  to 
send  a  cargo  of  wheat  to  Europe  as  it  does  from 
any  port  in  the  United  States. 

Our  trade  with  the  German  Empire  covers  a 
vast  and  varied  field  of  products.  The  districts  of 
Magdeburg,  Stettin,  and  Danzig  supply  vis  with 
raw  sugar  ;  Munich  and  Wiirzburg  with  beer  ;  the 
Palatinate,  Hernkastel,  and  the  Rhinegau  with 
wines.  We  go  to  Frankfort  and  vicinity,  to  Mann- 
heim, and  Barmen  for  colors  and  dyes  of  every 
description  ;  to  Berlin  and  Frankfort  for  chemicals 
and  drugs;  to  Chemnitz  for  cotton  hosiery  and 
gloves;  to  (llauchau,  Plauen,  Annaberg,  and 
Eibenstock  for  dress  goods,  embroideries,  and 
trimmings.  Rhenish  Prussia  sends  us  woolens, 
cottons,  braids,  laces,  velvets,  ribbons,  silks,  and 
silk  mixed.  Saxony  exports  to  the  United  States 
textiles  of  all  kinds,  linens,  musical  instruments. 
leather  gloves,  furs,  skins,  and  bristles,  etc.  In 
fact,  25  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  king- 
dom is  done  with  the  United  States. 

Some  of  Germany's  chief  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  1899  are  as  follows,  in  round  numbers  : 
Textiles,  various  kinds,  $18, 000,000 ;  chemicals, 
colors,  dyes,  drugs,  etc,  $13,000,000;  sugar,  raw, 
$12,000,000;  furs,  hides,  and  skins,  $5,000,000; 
leather  gloves,  $3,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  Ger- 
many purchased  of  us  the  following  principal 
articles  : 


Articles. 


i 


Value. 


Agricultural  machinery 

Bicycles  and  parts 

Manure 

Petroleum 

Tobacco,  raw 

Lumber 

Cotton 

Meal 

Indian  corn 

Wheat 

Flour 

Pork,  fresh,  salted,  etc.. 
Margarin 


$1. 64*, 711 

1. 117.352 
2,521,983 
6,542,815 
4,021,447 
2,272,474 
47,346,679 
4  032.654 

13.855.29° 
7,666,210 
2,007,404 

17,860,495 
2,080,029 


As  the  German  Empire  continues  to  offer  in- 
creased markets  to  our  cotten  growers  and  farm- 
ers, it  may  be  that  in  time  the  German  colonies 
may  become  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
manufacturers.  We  have  already  made  a  small 
beginning  in  some  of  them.  In  1898,  we  sold  to 
German  Africa  $2,319  worth  of  goods  ;  in  1899,  $27,- 
573  worth  to  German  Oceania;  and  in  1900,  $29,202 
worth  to  German  China. 


Pears' 

No  soap  in  all  the 
world  is  so  cheap. 

No  soap  in  all  the 
world  is  so  good — none 
so  lasting. 

Al:  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  sorf 
ci  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 

Queen  Kifchen  Cabinet 

and  Up      A  labor-saving 
device  that's  worth  three 
closets.    Saves  steps  time 
and    money.       A    con- 
venient   place    for    all 
baking-utensils,     cereal 

firoducts,  spices,  table 
inens.etc.  The  Queen 
Cabinet  is  an  ornament 
to  any  house.  Made  of 
hardwood,  antique  fin- 
ish. Fitted  with  casters, 
and  easy  to  move  about 
Six  styles.  $4.90  to 
$11.40.  The  ideal  wed- 
ding, birthday,  and 

Holiday  Gift. 

Used    and    recom- 
mended by  famous 
f  American     cooks. 
Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.    Descriptive 
catalogue    "  O,'      of 
other    useful    household 
articles,  Free. 

Write  to-day. 

QUEEN  CABINET  CO.,  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


At  Your  Service 

always — but  never 

in  the  way. 


Readers  of  Thk  Liteka 


PERSONALS. 

His  Face  Was  His  Fortune— Victor  Hugo  was 
the  idol  of  a  large  section  of  the  French  public,  and 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  his  portraits  were 
in  great  demand.  In  M.  Dollfus's  book  "Modeles  j 
d'artistes,"  the  author,  who  professes  to  know  all 
about  the  artists  of  Paris  and  their  models,  writes 
that  Victor  Hugo  never  "sat "  for  any  of  these  pop- 
ular portraits  and  photographs.  In  fact,  they 
were  not  portraits  of  Hugo  but  of  a  crayon  seller 
of  the  Latin  Quarter,  who  bore  a  startling  resem- 
blance to  the  great  author. 

"The  substitute  earned  a  good  income  by  posing 
for  these  portraits,  and  the  resemblance  inciden- 
tally brought  him  other  benefits.  Often  an  honest 
citizen,  on  returning  home  at  night,  would  exclaim 
proudly  to  his  astonished  wife  : 

"  '  What  do  you  think  ?  I  met  Victor  Hugo  on 
an  omnibus,  and  he  shook  hands  with  me  !' 

"The  crayon  seller  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  common  rumor  that  it  was  Victor  Hugo's  cus- 
tom to  ride  in  cheap  public  conveyances,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather,  and  to  permit  his  admirers  to 
pay  his  three  cents  fare. 

"In  the  evening  the  crayon  seller  frequented  the 
cafes  and  accepted  'treats 'from  credulous  per- 
sons who  boasted  next  day  of  their  familiarity 
with  the  poet.  Or,  a  tardy  husband  would  say  to 
his  wife  : 

"  •  1  couldn't  help  it,  my  dear.  1  met  Victor  Hu- 
go, and  we  got  talking  about  literature.  With 
such  a  man,  ol  1  oui  ■  .  it  would  never  do  for  me 
to  make  the  first  move  to  go.' 

"And  the  mollified  wife  would  shrug  her  shoul- 
ders and  say : 

"'Oil!  These  authors!     They  are  all  alike.' 

"And  so  the  crayon  seller  satisfied  his  thirst  for 
wine  and  fame  at  small  expense.    Hut  alas!  Victor 
Hugo  died,   and   with  him   went   his  double' 
fleeted  glory.     The  poor  man  not  only  lost  a  1. 

ry  Digest  are  asked  n,  mention  the  publicatio.i  when 


The  Standorette 

is  light,  ornamental ;  easy  to  adjust  to  auy 
height  or  angle.  Made  of  fine  steel  tubing,  fin- 
ished in  oxidized  copper,  uickel  or  black  enamel. 

Our  handsome  booklet 
freo  on  request. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

30  Main  St., 
Miamisburg,  Ohio. 


A  RARE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 
Oolongs     Japans,    Young     Hysons,    (iunpowders,    English 
Breakfasts.  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assanis  £7c  tO  S7C  R?r 

and  Ceylons  from "» 

Vi;i;V  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     IOC  tO  29C  |j', ' 
The  (Jood«  are  sold  on  their  merit*.    JiO  PRESENTS. 

CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC     TEA     CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  2i>0      ...    -    tSti  Churi-h  Mntt.  >ew  lurk. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


f   7  v l/9YZtfg3Z^\    Until  you  have  seen  and  tested  our  w.arh. 
r^^S  I '  1  tfl  =rfeS3  We  sell  at  Factory  Price  .it  Ono-Helfand 
*     ^^  iftSESp    less  than  wii.it  j  on  have  to  pay  eleewhere* 
B        tgT""lr^     Oui  watc&ea  are  titled  with  the  unequalled 
^r  jgjjSlL  lm.  11  Jt'wt-led  Special  Limited,  or  7  jewel 

£  m ^^SrieSefcj^^..         Wallham  or  Elgin  Movement,  kn 
^^^^P^^  ^^^fes.  the  world  over  as  the  best,  and 

WARRANTED  20  YtARS 

Case  is  hunting. solid  gold  pattern 
engraving,   extra   H    kn    I 
.  plate;  good  enoufrii  for  a I  ,l 

9 president    SpeelelOnVr  for  the 

J  j  next  (ill  elms:  Send  youraddreti 
'7Priijf\3,|  andwewilleend  watch  C  0  t>. 
!VjH?\5ll  with  privilege  ot  full  examina. 
tion.  Call  in  any  ex;  ert  and  if 
found  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
the  hest  watch  ever  offered  for  inch 
a  prico  pay  $5.75  and  express  chai  p 
09,  otherwise  not  one  cent.  FREE  a 
*-\00  chain  for  next  30  day!  with  every 
watch.  State  if  Ladies  or  Gents  watch  la  wanted.  Wi  ito  atonce  a* 
wo  may  not  advertise  this  watch  at  this  price  ngiin.  Catalogue  free 

Excelsior  Watch  Co..   243   Central  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago, 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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part  of  his  revenue,  but  had  to  pay  for  his  own 
wine  and  omnibus  rides,  and  hats  no  longer  flew 
into  the  air  when  he  appeared  on  the  boulevards. 
He  became  despondent  and  soon  followed  the 
great  author  to  the  tomb."—  Translation  made  for 
The  Litekary  Digfst. 


Talismans  Worn  by  Royal  Personages.— Roy- 
al superstitions  often  find  expression  in  the  shape 
of  talismans,  the  loss  of  which  would  inflict  direful 
results  upon  the  owner.  They  are  protective 
agencies,  so  long  as  they  are  worn.  A  writer  in 
Til-Hits  (London),  says  : 

"The  autocratic  Czar  of  All  the  Russias  con- 
stantly carries  about  with  him  a  ring,  without 
which  nothing  would  induce  him  to  stir  a  step  from 
his  palace.  Tho  this  is  really  a  fiction,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  contain  a  tiny  piece  of  the  cross  on  which 
the  Savior  was  crucified.  The  ring  is  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  some  occult  power  of  shielding 
it>  wearer  from  personal  danger  ;  hence  the  Czar's 
anxiety  to  always  have  it  with  him.  Belief  in  its 
magic  influence  was  immensely  strengthened  by 
the  fact  of  the  present  Emperor's  grandfather  be- 
ing without  the  ring  at  the  moment  of  his  assas- 
sination. 

"The  Shah  of  Persia  always  wears  a  belt  set 
with  a  superb  emerald,  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
same  virtue  as  the  Czar  attributes  to  his  sacred 
ring.  The  belt  is  filled  with  onion  peelings,  the 
object  of  which  is  said  to  be  to  move  any  would-be 
assassin  to  tears.  When  the  late  Shah  visited  this 
country  he  was  never  seen  in  public  without  his 
protecting  belt  and  gem.  He  thoroughly  believed 
that  if  he  traveled  without  the  emerald  disaster 
would  overtake  him,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence 
it  actually  did.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
Persian  monarch  was  foully  assassinated  not  many 
vears  ago,  and  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  he  was 
hot  wearing  the  gem  at  the  time. 

"King  George  of  Greece  possesses  a  talisman, 
which  is  also  a  grim  reminder  of  an  attempt  on  his 
life.  Just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Tur- 
key he  was  waylaid  and  shot  at  several  times,  one 
of  the  bullets  embedding  itself  in  the  box  of  his 
carriage.  His  Majesty's  escape  was  so  miraculous 
that  he  had  this  bullet  extracted  and  made  into  a 
i  harm  for  his  watch-chain.  He  would  not  part 
with  it  for  a  kingdom,  firmly  believing  that  as  it 
mercifullv  missed  him  when  directed  at  him,  it 
was  designed  to  insure  him  immunity  from  assas- 
sination. 

"The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  lives  in  constant 
dread  of  what  has  been  described  as  the  '  happy 
despatch,'  would  not  be  an  Oriental  if  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  charms.  His  own  partic- 
ular talisman  is  saidto  be  a  richly  bejeweled  mini- 
ature dagger  which  he  invariably  carries  about 
with  him.  Despite  its  virtues,  however,  he  takes 
the  precaution  of  insisting  on  one  of  his  ministers 
tasting  every  dish  prepared  for  him  before  parta- 
king of  it  himself. 

"When  the  late  German  Empeior  was  lying  des- 
poratelv  ill  at  San  Remo,  a  remarkable  amulet  was 
-■nt  to  him  by  the  Sultan.  It  consisted  of  a  string 
of  nine  stones  of  the  size  of  hazel  nuts,  each  01 
which  bore  an  inscription  from  the  Koran  and  had 
■een  prayed  over  by  a  Moslem  priest.  Accompany- 
ing this  royal  talisman  was  a  letter  assuring  the 
Kmperor  that  if  he  only  wore  it  his  health  would 
be  at  once  restored. 

"The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  wears  a  beautiful 
trold  rinij.  to  which  he  ascribes  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing survived  so  long  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  has  been  a  good  many  times  reported 
■  lead,  but  thanks  to  the  magic  of  his  golden  ring 
he  still  lives  to  praise  iis  protecting  virtues. 

"\'o  Chinese  potentate  has  ever  been  without  his 
precious  amulet,  it  is  recorded  of  a  former  'Son 
of  Heaven  '  that  his  talisman  was  a  bracelet  which 
he  wore  upon  lis  forearm.  The  result  was  that, 
when  His  Celestial  Majesty  was  stricken  with  pa- 
ralysis, the  us'-  of  that  particular  arm  was  pre- 
served to  him,  and  he  was  able  to  issue  his  decrees 
as  usual.  But  the  full  extent  of  theamulet's  mys- 
tic power  was  onlv  revealed  at  the  Emperor's 
death.  Three  days  after  that  event,  when  the 
priests  were  viewing  the  body,  the  removal  of  the 
bracelet  was  sucrerested.  Instantly  the  hand  was 
lifted  ud  i:i  di-nrecation  at  the  proposal,  which  was 
thereupon  abandoned.  At  least,  so  runs  the 
storv. 

"The  talisman  of  the  sorrow-stricken  ex-Em- 
press R  -  an  artistically  jeweled  breast- 
pin, fashioned  in  the  s'lape  of  a  clover-leaf.  That 
ha-,  been  her  companion  throughout  her  checkered 
eer,  albeit  it  has  not  always  brought  her  hap- 
piness. She  is  s.-n'il  to  have  pinned  it  on  her  bosom 
before  bidding  farewell  to  her  beloved  son,  the 
late  Prince  Imperial,  when  he  left  this  country  to 
meet  his  death  at  the  hands  of  savages  in  South 
Africa." 


The    Pia.nola    is  a.n    idea.1    Christma.s.    Gift   a.s   it   a^ffords   entertainment 
to  the  entire  family  throvigHovit  the  year. 


PADEREWSKI 

ORDERS    ANOTHER 

Pianola 


Chalet  Riond-Bosson  Morges, 
7th  of  November,  1900. 

The  Aeolian  Company, 

18  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  desire  to  order  another  Pianola 
for  use  in  my  residence.  Will  you 
kindly  select  an  instrument  in  rose- 
wood and  have  packed  with  it  rolls 
of  music  and  shipped  via  steamer. 
I.  J.  PADEREWSKI. 


IT  IS  not  mere  chance  which  makes  composers,  pianists  and  musicians  of  all  classes  unite 
in  endorsing  the  Pianola,  or  lack  of  artistic  temperament  which  causes  Paderewski, 
Sauer  and  Rosenthal  to  select  this  dexterous  little  piano  player  for  their  own  use ;  yet  the 
history  of  the  Pianola  is  full  of  such  acknowledgments  of  merit. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Pianola  must  give  a  return  in  pleasure  for  the  expenditure  made, 
and  that  this  pleasure  must  be  of  a  pronounced  character.  Also,  the  Pianola  must  afford 
enjoyment  to  every  one,  whether  he  be  a  skilled  musician  or  the  veriest  novice,  for  each  is 
equally  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 

Within  a  month  after  Sauer  took  a  Pianola  home  with  him  he  ordered  two  more  for 
friends  in  Germany,  the  home  of  piano-forte  playing. 

Now  Paderewski  orders  another  for  his  residence  in  Switzerland. 

If  the  appreciation  of  the  Pianola  by  all  musical  authorities  is  a  coincidence,  thousands 
of  non-professional  music-lovers  are  enjoying  the  coincidence  with  them,  and  the  movement 
is  spreading  with  unprecedented  rapidity. 

You  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  Pianola  if  you  are  interested  in  your  home  pleasures. 

With  its  aid  any  member  of  your  household  may  play  upon  the  piano  even  if  he  or  she  literally  does  not 
know  one  note  from  another — not  only  one  or  two  selections,  but  every  piece  of  music  ever  written  for  the  piano- 
forte. Grand  and  light  operas,  Liszt's  Rhapsodies,  Sousa's  marches,  and  the  latest  rag-time  hits  are  practically 
"  on  your  fingers'  ends."  Vou  have  all  the  pleasure  of  hand  playing  because  you  control  the  expression,  which 
is  the  soul  of  music. 

Estimate  for  yourself  the  profit  in  pleasure  the  Pianola  would  bring  you  in  a  single  year. 

Christmas  and  the  advent  of  the  winter  is  the  logical  time  to  purchase  a  Pianola.  It 
is  an  ideal  Christmas  gift,  as  it  affords  entertainment  to  the  entire  family  throughout  the 
year. 

PRICE,    $250. 

Can   be    bought    by   moderate  monthly  pay- 
ments if  desired. 


Visitors   welcome.      If  unable  to  call, 
send  for  Catalogue  No.  12. 


The  Pianola  being  placed  in  position  to  play 
upright  piano.  It  does  not  mar  or  injure  the  piano 
in  any  v\ay  When  not  in  use  it  can  he  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  room. 


The  Aeolian  Company 

18  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 
500  Fulton  Street,  -   Brooklyn. 


El 


\^£>— 


A   GOOD   TVI'KWRITER 
IN  YOUR  OFFIt  E 

Mill  demonstrate 

Its  rtttingto, 

J    Send  for  samples  of  wilting,  with 
prices.  etc.      Largest   ami    m..vt 
nplets   st.x-k  of  second-hand  Typi  In  the  trade     Ma- 
chine shipped,  privilege  ol  Inspection.   Title  loeverj  asaehlne  guaranteed 


1       IturiliM   Street.   \r»    \  ork. 
Ill-Ill     \  :;h  |tr,,,,,ii,  1,1  Street,  Hoaton. 
STORKS      IS  I  LnFalle  "•!..  Chleuaw.  III. 

'  432  I>1  ■inn ml  St., Pittsburgh, Pi 


8  W.  Baltlmere  8t .    Baltimore,    M.I 
*I7   Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas   <ll> 
£OH  North    Ninth   Street.   Bt.  I.011U. 
.">:;<;  California  St.,  Ban  I'rnm  l«.  ■>.<  nl. 


<&  'oullnf1  Com,m",i -"•    ELECTRICITY 

\i  UUIIIU). 


9AM1AKV  CQHMl'NION  OUTFIT  CO., 
Box    L  liocbwtsr,  N.  Y. 


For  Economy's  Sake 
Use  the  Rochester  Radiator,  saves  .me-half  fuH. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


RELIEVES    PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 
r  reliabl  ■  apparal  pond  with 

IrlXTflSl!  HUH  ::Y  k  OPTICU.  CO.,  92-9S  State  St.,  Cliirairn.  II' 
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Direct  from  the  Factory. 


SECTIONAL 


BOOK  CASES 

PATENTED-OTHER    PATENTS    PENDING. 


per  section  £itl!OUt 


•N  1  .  Li  I  lJCI  3CI/UUII  ward,  according  to  style 
"I"'*    and  finish. 

I  SHIPPED  "OX   APPROVAL" 

subject  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not  found  in  every 
particular  positively  the  most  perfect  bookcase  at  the 
lowest  prices  ever  offered. 

It  is  the  ONLY  kind  having  ABSOLUTELY 

NON-BINDING  and     (patented) 
SELF-DISAPPEARING  DOORS 

—dust  proof— moisture  proof— will  not  stick  or  bind 
in  any  climate.  Thisis  only  oneof  several  features 
that  make  the  "Macey"  Sectional  Bookcase  posi- 
tively the  best  bookcase  in  point  of  Construction- 
Convenience— Style— Finish  and  Price  ever  made. 
Write  for  Sectional  Bookcase  Catalogue  "No  P-l" 

The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


For  CHRISTMAS  w\gLYD"ftEE 

A   SAFETY    DOCUflENT    FILE 

To  keep  valuable  documents  and  private  papers  cnder  lock 
isn  ki.v.  A  perfect  indexed  system.  Each  pocket  separate. 
enameled  sheet  steel  case,  splendid  lock.  TwoJreys.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.     Prepaid  to  any  address.    Order  Now. 

No.  10. 

3x5  1  1x11  in 

:'A  pockets, 


lo.  -'0 

".  1  -  *  K 


CURRENT  POETRY. 
Love's  Paradox. 

By  R.  K.  MUNKITTRICK. 

This  is  Love's  best  paradox, 
Since  first  the  world  begun: 

.Many  is  monotony, 
Variety  is  one. 

— In  Harper's  Weekly. 


Roadside  Rest. 

By  Arthur  Keichlm. 
Such  quiet  sleep  has  come  to  them  ! 

The  spring's  and  autumns  pass, 
Nor  do  they  know  if  it  be  snow 

Or  daisies  in  the  grass. 

All  day  the  birches  bend  to  hear 

The  river's  undertone  ; 
Across  the  hush  a  fluting  thrush 

Sings  evensong  alone. 

But  down  their  dream  there  drifts  no  sound, 

The  winds  may  sob  and  stir- 
On  the  still  breast  of  peace  they  rest. 

And  they  are  glad  of  her. 

They  ask  not  any  gift— they  mind 

Not  any  foot  that  fares  ; 
Unheededly  Life  passes  by, 

Such  quiet  sleep  is  theirs. 

— Atlajitic,  November. 


PARKER 

"Lucky  Curve"  Fountain  Pen 

MAKES   AN   IDEAL 


CHRISTMAS 
PRXSENT. 

The  time  for  Christmas  giving 
is  to  many  a  most  perplexing 
season.  There  is  one  thing 
that  you  can  present,  that  you 
will  make  no  mistake  in  select- 
ing.    It  is  a  genuine 

PARKER 


First  Snow. 

By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

All  through  the  day  the  winter  massed 

The  angry  armies  of  the  sky, 
And  when  the  darkness  fell  at  last 

We  heard  the  savage  host  sweep  by. 

Now  breaks  the  morning,  bright  once  more, 

And  silence  lies  upon  the  world  ; 
Peace  comes,  the  long  siege  being  o'er — 

Peace,  with  her  great  white.flag  unfurled. 
—  Woman's  Home  Companion,  December. 


Wind  of  the  South. 

By  William  Hurd  Hillyer. 

Wind  of  the  South,  take  this  message,  and  bear  it 
afar  on  thy  pinions, 
Over  the  old  red   hills  and  the  land  of  the  long- 
leaved  pine — 
Northward    hundreds  of    leagues  to    the   Snow- 
King'swide  dominions: 
Bear  unto  her  that  I  love,  O  Wind,  this  message 
of  mine. 

Whisper  it  into  her  ear  when  the  errant  birds,  re- 
turning, 
Flutter  about  her  feet  and  tales  of  the  springtime 
tell: 
Breathe   her  a  word  from  me  -while   the  sunset's 
beacon  is  burning, 
When,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  she  waits  for  the 
twilight  bell. 


"Lucky  Curve"  Fountain  Perv. 
A  good  pen  is  a  constant  com- 
panion and  a  never  ending 
source  of  pleasure  and  genuine- 
comfort.  A  cheap  or  inferior 
pen  will  not  do  this,  but  it  will 
write  after  a  fashion, — so  will  a 
shingle  nail.  The  Parker  Pen 
is  not  a  cheap  pen,  but  good. 
It  is  made  upon  honor. 

No.  02  1,  price  $3.50 
(shown  on  the  left),  is  extraor- 
dinary value,  is  jointless,  beau- 
tifully mounted  with  gold  bands 

No.  020,  same  as  above, 
without  mountings,  $2.50. 

No.  018,  small  size,  $2.00. 

No.  30,  price  $  I  O.OO 
(shown  on  the  right),  one  01  the 
most  beautiful pensevermads. 
It  is  indeed  a  pen  of  such  rare 
beauty  that  a  Queen  might  well 
feel  proud  to  own.  Barrel  and 
cap  covered  with  pure  18K. 
gold  of  rare  and  rich  design. 
Makes  a  present  that  would  be 
treasured  for  a  lifetime. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply 
you  do  not  be  induced  to  try 
something  NOT  so  good,  but 
order  direct,  and  your  order 
will  have  prompt  attention  and 
goods  delivered  post  free. 

We  manufacture  many  styles 
of  pens,  some  higher  in  price 
and  some  lower.  The  numbers 
mentioned  above  are  special 
values. 

Booklet  Free. 

The  Pa.rker  Pen  Co., 
20  Mills  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


New  Cotton  Mill 

nearly    completed,    in    the  best   cotton    district 
in  the  South.     Only  250  more  shares  for  sale. 

Large  Dividends  Assured. 

Unusually  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Southern  mills  rapidly  monopolizing  the  busi- 
ness.    For  references  and    particulars    address 

C.  H.  POND,  Pres.,  Moorhead,  Miss. 


\.  <     it  Mil. Kit  Mr'(;.  CO.,  10S  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

SPECIAL   OFFER! 

American    $  |  O  Typewriter! 

We  will  siivi:  the  first  person  anew  ering  this  ad.,  from 
each  town  in  tii  a    plendld  opportunity 

to  obtain  ti^'  American  Typewriter,  the  only  standard 
low-priced  typewriter  on  the  market,  on  unusually  at- 
tracts e  terms.    Write  promptly  for  cat  ilogue  and  aam- 

pie  work,  and  See  if  our  offer  <li>.~  no1  Interi  Bt  yon, 

lmeriran  typewriter  (!•.,  Haeketl  Bldg.,  B'waj  above  Warren,  V.  I. 


Important  to  Librarians  and  Art  Book  Lovars 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON  announce  as  now  ready  a  limited  new  im- 
pression of  the  "History  of  ART  in  ANCIENT  EGYPT,"  by  Georges 
Terrot  and  Charles  Chipiez,  translated  and  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Arm- 
strong, with  over  000  ILLUSTRATIONS  (many  full-page  and  colored). 
2  vols.,  imperial  octavo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $15.50.  The  reprinting  of  "Art 
in  Egypt,"  so  long  out  of  print,  enables  the  publishers  to  complete  a  very 
limited  number  of  sets  of  the  Perrot  &  Chipiez  "History  of  Ancient 
Art. "  1 2  vols. .  imperial  octavo,  cloth.  Terms  and  full  list  on  application. 
Owing  to  the  large  expense  of  reprinting  colored  plates,  etc.,  the  work 
complete  will  soon  be  scarce.  No  more  copies  of  "  Art  in  Chaldea  and 
Assyria, ' '  2  vols. ,  can  now  be  supplied  except  in  the  complete  sets. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &SON751  E.  10th  St.  (1!l:ii,;ilJ)  New  York 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertlsera. 
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Tell  her  of  Austral  isles  and  the  palm-tree's  mag- 
ical glory  ; 
Tell  her  of  roses  fair  and  of  seas  where  the  white 
sails  shine- 
Speak  in  what  words  you  will,  but  simple  and  old 
my  story  : 
Bear  unto  her,  O  Wind  of  the  South,  this  mes- 
sage of  mine. 

—  I.ippincott's,  December. 


Lines. 

By  Richard  Hovey. 
And  if  some  day  he  come  back, 

What  should  he  be  told? 
Tell  him  he  was  waited  for 

Till  my  heart  was  cold. 

And  if  he  ask  me  yet  again, 

Not  recognizing  me  ? 
Speak  him  fair  and  sisterly  ; 

His  heart  bieaks,  maybe. 

And  if  he  ask  me  where  you  are, 

What  shall  I  reply? 
(live  him  my  golden  ring, 

And  make  no  reply. 

And  if  he  ask  me  why  the  hall 

Is  left  desolate  ? 
Show  him  the  unlit  lamp 

And  point  to  the  open  gate. 

And  if  he  should  ask  me,  then, 

I  low  you  fell  asleep? 
Tell  him  that  I  smiled,  for  fear 
Lest  he  should  weep. 
-From  the  French  of  Maurice   Maeterlinck,  in 
the  December  Bookman. 


Niagara. 

By  Henry  Austin. 

Splendor  supreme  of  constant  majesty. 
Of  towering  passion,  overpowering  charm, 
At  last,  mine  eyes  behold  thee  as  thou  art — 
In  all  the  lightness  of  thy  moving  grace  ; 
In  all  the  whiteness  of  thy  soaring  spray  ; 
In  all  the  brightness  of  thy  might '. 

At  last, 
Mine  ears  drink  in  thy  voice  miraculous, 
O  plunging  mountain  full  of  thunder-songs 
Defiant  or  triumphant,  echoing  aye 
Through  vasts  of  day  and  night  ! 

O  Shape  beyond 
All  winged  imagery  of  magic  words 
Most  musical,  by  ancient  bards  bequeathed 
To  spell  the  hearts  of  ever-coming  men. 
At  last,  I  grasp,  I  clasp  thee  ;  and  my  soul, 
Struck  speechless  in  thy  Cavern  of  the  Winds, 
Breathlessly  burns  with  sharp,  voluptuous  ache 
To  dash  herself  against  thy  torrent  breast 
And  join  the  awful  Angels  of  thy  fall 
Perpetual  on  the  crags  of  Agony — 
Victorious  Agony  of  glorious  doom  ! 

O  perilous  bridge  'mid  gusts  of  dazzling  pearl. 
Or  where  a  diamond  storm  enshrouds  the  way. 
Thou  seem'st  like  Life  a  span  'twixt  Day  and  Xight ; 

tho  eternal  rainbows  crown  the  rocks. 
Halos  of  Hope,  charmed  circles  of  high  Faith, 
Commanding    entrance  through     the    chasms    of 

I  >oubt 
To  deeps  of  nobler  knowledge  and  soul-strength, 
Yet  all  this  beauty  overwhelms  the  mind 
By  clash  of  contrast  with  our  littleness. 

So,  Heart  of  Mine, 
Oh  !  Heart  of  All,  stand  up  and  take  the  sun  ! 
Seize,  for  'tis  thine,  thy  sovereignty  of  Light  ! 
Night  with  her  pale  Infinitude  of  Stars, 
N'o:  I  i  can,  nor  the  Mountains,  nor  e'en  Thou, 
Niagara,  with  all  thy  loveliness, 
Can  match,  in  possibilities  of  growth 
To  Power,  to  Beauty,  to  Sublimity, 
That  noblest  Mystery,  the  Soul  of  Man. 

— In  The  Independent. 
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Special 
Box 
of  25 
Provers 
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THE  CIGAR  OF 
BLENDED  STOCK 


Special 
Box 
of  25 
Provers 


1 


With  a  flavor  equaling  3  for  50  cents,  unblended  goods ;  not  an  empty  claim, 
but  a  guaranteed  fact  ;  not  a  mere  novelty,  but  a  vast  iniprovement.  Send 
for  a  box  and  smoke  a  half  dozen.  Costs  you  nothing  if  not  deemed 
richest,  smoothest,  and  finest  goods  you  ever  smoked  (regardless  of  price). 
Here  is  a  smoke  at  four  cents  that  is  as  gratifying  and  fine  as  the  costliest 
cigar  any  millionaire  can  buy.  Isn't  it  worth  testing  when  guaranteed  this 
way.  and  full  money  is  promptly  refunded  on  demand  ?      Prepaid  to  any  address. 

J.  H.  LUCKE  &  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Special  Goods 
112  Lucke  Block,    -------        CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


A 
CAME 

OUR    BOYS 


First  lesson  in  the  art  of  scout- 
in-;— wir'i  2  i  rounds  of  cartridge 
shPlls;  full  directions  sent  with  each 
(ramp.   Th    enrtii  I  armless,  dur- 

able and  thrown  with  the  I  and.  Plenty 
of  rl^nn'ncr,  plenty  <f  Minn  np  nil  lots 
of  fun.  Will  win  Ihe  be." it  of  ev<  ry  live 
hoy.  .-> N  10'\\T.  T'TESEN'T.  This  new 
frame  of  "Pcouts"  »  nt  to  any  aiiiiros 
on  receipt  of  Co  cents.    Adru 

M.  H.  C  NNTVGM  AM. 

C  1 1>  1  1  ■  xintrton  Ave.  New  York  C  It] 
Good  Agents  Wanted  ai  ■  ■■ 


IF  YOU 


WISH     TO      OBTAIN      A    PATENT; 

HAVE     A      PATENT    TO     DEFEND; 

WISH  TO  RECOVER  DAMAGES  FOR 

INFRINGEMENT  OF  YOUR  PATENT 
OR,  IF  YOU    DESIRE  LEGAL   ADVICE  ON  ANY   MATTERS 
hELATING  TO   PATENTS,  WRITE   TO 
If,  aft.  r   a  t>  elintinary 


animation  of  the  Patent  Office 
respecting  die  novelty  of  an  In- 
vention we  advise  an  applica- 
tion thereon,  our  fee  will  be 
returned  it  to-  cue  la  finally re- 
■    upon    r.  S.    retei 

Write  for  our  booklet. 


ALEXANDER  &  DOWELL 

PATENT    LAWYERS 
(ESTABLISHED  1857 

607  7th  St..    -   Washington,  D.  0. 


f—l  ][  Print 

-J;      Cards 

'  '"KV'I  9S?J  Circulars, 
*V  TO>'-?^r        Books, 
'^  J&mm   Newspaper. 


Card  Press  $5 

Larger,    i-l* 

Honey  saver,  maker, 
Type    setting 
ralesnenti    Wri) 
catalogjH 

"IV. 

iHBnmsco., 

Mt-ridcii.  A  nun. 


VOUR  DENTIST  IS  INTELLIGENT,  AND  HE  IS  MY  BEST  FRIEND 


1SAVE 


FUEL 


SOLD  ONLY  in  a  YELLOW  :r  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 

mouth.     Bristles  in  irregular  tuffc — cleans  between  the  teeth.     Hole  in  handle  and  h 
hold  it.  This  means  much  to  rleaolj  nes  who  like  our  brush.  Aduit 

Ifouths'ssc.    Chikir  rs.   Send  for  free 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,    14    Pine  St.,  Florence.  Mass. 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co.  33  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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GOOD 
GIFTS 


IF  YOU  READ  OR  WRITE, 

SARGENT'S  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  OF 

DEVICES  FOR  BRAIN  WORKERS 

will  interest  you.  It  embraces  many  convenient  con- 
trivances for  facilitating  literary  labor.  Tbese  include  a 
variety  of  Stands  lor  reading  and  writing  (that illustrated 
abo\e.  Mo.  300-A  (J.  id  adjustable  to  any  height  with  top 
tixable  at  any  slant,  price,  as  shown,  &D.25.)  Atlas  and 
Folio  Stands  (save  many  a  back ac/ie),"Dictionary  Holders 
for  ono,  two  or  ten  volumes  (any  dictionary  aecommo- 
ilati  d,  including  the  Century  and  Standard),  Adjustable 
Heading  Desks  (attachable  to  a  Morris  or  any  other 
kind  of  chair,  couch  or  bed).  Telescopic  Book-Racks, 
and  other  similar  articles  covering  the  whole  range  of 
appliances  helpful  to  the  reader,  writer  or  student;  each 
individually  complete,  yet  by  virtue  of  interchangeable 
puns,  collectively  they  form  a  system  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  provide  most  anything  imaginable  in  the  way  of 
helpful  appliances  that  a  brain  worker  can  desire.  This 
system  also  includes 

SiRUEXTS  ROLLER- BEARING  ROTARY  BOOK  CASES 

(used  exclusively  in  the  New  Library  of  Congress)  and 
universally  accepted  as  the  best. 

Cur  new  Catalogue  1),  of  48  pages  with  75  illustrations, 
gives  a  go  d  iuea  of  the  goods.    It  is  sent  without  charge 

r.eorsc  F.  Sarcrf -it  Company,  2S»  D  lth  Ave..  Next  23d  St.,  If.  Y. 


If  You  Want  to  Enjoy 

the  luxury  of  shaving  yourself,  and  transform  a  disagree- 
able task  i;ito  a  delightful  pleasure,  send  j?5  oo  for  a  pair 
>f  our  Masterpiece  Razors.  Our  Masterpiece  razor  to  him 
who  shaves  himself  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  fully  repre- 
sents what  it  is  branded.  NO 
MAN  DESIROUS 
OF  A  i  LEAN, 
KSiSfc^  SMOOTH, 


■COMFORTABLE  SHAVE  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
It  is  made  of  the  BEST  STEEL  MONEY  CAN  BUY, 
is  hand  forged,  evenly  tempered,  file  tested,  ground  in  the 
best  possible  manner  "under  our  own  supervision," 
esp'-cial  y  for  a  wiry  beard  and  tender  skin,  and  honed 
sharp  ready  to  put  on  the  face. 

A  pair  of  Masterpiece  Razors,  as  a  gift,  will  be  appre- 
ciated more  than  a  dress-suit. 

If  interested  send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  our  pamphlet 
■  entitled  "  All  About  Good  Razors  " 


C.    KLAUBERC    & 
173  William  Street,    -    - 


BROS   , 
■    New    York. 


HIS  CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT 


ON  APPROVAL 
PRESS  PAID. 


\\'i.  will  -«■  *l  roil  on  approval,"  dtreH  from  llie  factory* 
i  puir  <•(  the*e  ii  in-  *'IUIN  DT"  HUitari  Bali 
lli'tiahet  efeg-inl  for  holiday  gifts  VVlien  they  arrive,  if  satis- 
factory, pay  the  expren  agent  only  98.75  and  keen  them;  >i 
not  re*  urn  fli-m  at  on**  expense,  (it  casta  Is  sen!  with  order 
9 " ..*»*>, express  paid,  iirnl  tvewill  refund  yourmonej  if  they 
an- not  Bicfsfartory  >  TV  se  handsome  brushes  have  solid  gen- 
nine  ebony  banks,  size  4'<x'-'  .  Ansel  itlff.  pun- white  l- Iberian 
■  -  extra  l"iiir.  se^uroly  held  by  our  patent  fastener,  unci 
lire  ru-lilv  orn.'uiii'iitiil  with  solid  srerllnfl*  silver  mountings     At 

"ii M  'ot  from  >M!  <»<»  to  #?  r><>.    \\v ,  mxrave  In- 
itlalsfthr  e  or  l«w)  t ree  j  monogram,  fio  rents  extra,    write  for 
■  :iiiilogu-  of  toilet   requisites  for  birthday,   wedding  Hiirnvi-r- 
nii  bolide^  d 

BOHD1    UFA.  CO.,  64  lonU  St.,  Grand  i;..|.i.i..  Mich. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

A  Weather  Prophet.  It  is  a  wise  weather 
prophet  who  knows  just  when  to  change  his  flan- 
nels. —  Til-  Hit  r. 


Anticipated.— Hk  :  "I  never  really  knew  what 
love  is  until  now  !  " 

Siik  :  "Neither  did  I;  but  this  is  about  what  I 
thought  it  was." — Puck. 


Hard  to  Define.- Bric-a-brac  is  hard  to  define 
precisely.  But  anything  that  you  can  afford  and 
that  there  is  room  for  in  your  house  is  not, 
strictly,  bric-a-brac.  — Puck. 


He  Knew. — "William,  go  up  to  my  room.    Back 

of    my   wardrobe   there   are "      "Cigars,  sir?" 

'"Yes.      How  did     you   find   them  ? "      "Oh,    very 
good,  indeed,  sir  !  "—Tit-Bits. 


A     Fond    Critic.--  Wifk    OF    His    BOSOM : 

"Lovely,  dear,  lovely!  But  I  think  those  sheep 
look  too  much  like  clouds— er- that  is — of  course 
— darling — unless  they  are  clouds." — Life. 


Even  Chances.— Bystandeh  :  "Poor  fellow! 
One  of  his  wounds  is  mortal,  I  believe." 

Policeman  :  "So  it  is  ;  but  the  other  wan  ain't, 
so  he  has  an  even  chance."—  Philadelphia  Press. 


The  Melancholy  Autumn.  — SHE:  "Mrs. 
Gotrox  says  it  makes  her  sad  to  see  the  leaves  fall 
from  the  trees." 

He  :  "She'd  feel  worse  if  she  had  to  gather  them 
all  up." — Puck. 


O.i  Broadway.— AUNT  HETTY  :  "It's  very  kind 

of  you  to  bring  us  over  ! " 
The  Policeman  :  "Don't  mintion  it,  ma'am  !" 
Aunt    HETTY:    "But    it    is    kind!     I   do    hope 

you'll  get  safe  back  again  !  " — Puck. 

Too  late.— Stuttering  Employer    (writing  a 

letter)  :  "B-b-b-boy,  hand  me  a  b-b-b-bl-bl-bl " 

OFFICE  Boy:   "A  blotter,  sir,  do  you  wish?" 
Stuttering  Employer  :   "Never  mind  n-n-n- 
now  ;  the  ink  has  d-d-d-dried."— Bazar. 


That  Chimney  Habit. -Mr.  SMITH  (who  has 
just  called  for  a  lamp)  :  "Why,  Mary,  this  chimney 
broke  the  instant  you  put  the  lamp  down." 

Mary  :  "Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  don't  you  know  chim- 
neys always  break  the  first  time  they  are  used  ?"  — 
Collier's  Weekly. 


His  Definition WEARY  WlLLY  :    "I  can't   get 

a  job,  mum  !     All  de  good  jobs  is  taken  ! ' 
Mrs.  Handout:  "H'm!    And  what  would  vou 

call  a  'good  job'  ?" 
Weary  Willy-:  "Oh!    Any  kind  uv  a  job  dat's 

taken,  mum  !  " — Puck. 


That  Absent-Minded  Professor.— PROFESSOR 
(returning  home  at  night,  hears  noise):  "Is  some 
one  there  ? " 

BURGLAR  (under  the  bedi:  "No  !  " 

Professor  :  "That's  strange!  I  was  positive 
some  one  was  under  my  bed." — Tit-Bits. 


Expectations   Fulfilled  ?  —  The    Professor's 
Wife  :  "The   professor    is  in  the  laboratory  con- 


THE  OLD 


EGYPTIAN  BOAT 

did  well  enough  on  the  sleepy  Nile, 
but  it  is  li  ale  to  be  compared  with  the 
splendid  Lozier  Launch  of  today  pro- 
pelled by 


I^IER 


GAS 
ENGINE 


which  is  more  reliable  than  a  st  am  engine,  and  so  simple 
to  operate  that  there  is  nothing  to  it  oi  t  "The  Turn  of 
a  Wheel."  The  cylinder  oiler  automatically  t-praysthe 
piston  at  every  stroke.  The  ho t-air  Jacket  snr  oundiug 
the  Muffler  furnishes  warm,  dry  air  for  p  Ojierly  vapor- 
izing the  gasoline  under  all  conditions  of  temperature 
or  moisture.  The.  water  Jacket  surrounds  th»  cylinder, 
cylinder  head,  and  exhaust  pipe,  preventing  burned 
fingers.  These  are  some  o:  the  txclusive  fi  atures  that 
put  the  Lozier  Mot  r  in  a  class  of  its  own,  and  make  it 
infinitely  superior  to  all  others.  Our  1K0I  advance  cata- 
logue tells  ail  about  it.    Send  five  2-cc  ut  st.mps  for  it. 


THE  LOZIER  MOTOR  CO.^sb^fK 


•'  It's  Only  Whoocwng  Co-jo V! 

Buts.097  c  ildrcn  dicdefi:  in  London  in  one  year. 
T..is  often  fa  al  disease  i  quickly  checked  and 
cured  by  vaporized  Crcsolcric.  Cresolcnehasbeen 
m  st  successfully  used  fir  twenty  years  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  Croup,  Courhs,  Dronchitis,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Measles,  Scar.ct  Fever,  end  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  Actur.l  tests  sh  -w  that  vaporized 
Cresolene  kills  the  germs  i  f  Di  htheria.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 
Vapo-CresoleneCo.,  iSo  Fulton  St, 
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St,  New  York.     )) 


For  Personal  Comfort, 


Use  the  Improved  Wash 
burne  Patent  Cuff  Holders. 
They  cannot  slip  Instantly 
released.  By  mail,  20 cents  the 
pair.  •  atalogue  of  scarf  hold- 
ers and  other  nnveltie-  made 
with  Washburne  Fasteners, 
Free. 

AHRRUAN     RIMG   CO.. 
Box  55.  Waterbury.  Conn 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


PINEHUR.ST. 

Corjsurrjptives  Excluded.  A\al^ri&   UoHrjown. 

JAMES  W.  TUFTS,  Owner.  Boston.  Mass. 

In  the  highest  and  dryest  section  of  the  long  leaf  pine  region  of  North 
Carolina,  an  ideal  place  for  health,  rest  and  recreation.  A  village  of  fifty 
houses,  three  superb  hotels,  accommodating  seven  hundred  guests, 
including  "Bhe  Carolina,  the  largest  and  handsomest  hotM  in  North  Caro- 
lina, boarding-houses,  public  Casino.  All  electric  lighted,  pure  spring 
water,  and  complete  sanitary  drainage. 

EIGHTEEN-HOLE    GOLF    LINKS,   THE   FINEST   IN   THE  SOUTH. 

Unequalled  attractions  for  refined  people  at  moderate  cost.  Direct 
through  connection  from  Boston  and  New  York.  Address  Resident 
Manager,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
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ducting  some   chemical   experiments.      The  pro- 
fessor expects  to  go  down  to  posterity "  (From 

the  laboratory  :  Br-r-r-r.     Bang!) 

The    Visitor  :    "I  hope   the    professor    hasn't 
gone."— Harlem  Life. 

Fnlike   Shakespeare.— C  R  I  T  I  C  :    "Marvelou* 
drama  of  yours,  sir.     There's  a  scene  in  that  play 
that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written." 
Author  :  "Indeed,  you  are  too  flattering." 
CRITIC:  "I  was  referring  to  that  railway  smash 
i:i  the  third  act." — Til-Bits. 


Wide  Open.  — BRIC.GS  :  "Well,  old  man,  who  is 
that  Authors'  Club  of  yours  getting  on  r" 

Griggs  :  "First-rate.  We  have  made  a  rule 
that  no  one  can  belong  to  it  unless  he  has  written 
a  book." 

DKIGGS:  "Is  that  so?  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was 
an  exclusive  affair." — Life. 


Itaby  Story.— SCHOOLBOY  :  "Did  you  know 
a  boa  I  that  baby  that  was  fed  on  elephant's  milk. 
and  gained  twenty  pounds  a  day  ?" 

S  hoolmastkr  (indignantly):  "No,  I  didn't. 
Whose  baby  was  it? — answer  me  or  I'll  thrash 
you  " 

Schoolboy:  "The  elephant's  baby."—  The 
Schoolmaster. 


Current  Events. 


China 


Foreign. 


1  lecember  3.— By  imperative  order  of  the  Czar, 
the  Russians  hand  over  the  Shan  Hai  Kuan 
Railroad  to  the  Germans. 

Four  companies  of  German  troops  are  report- 
ed to  be  seriously  menaced  thirty-five  miles 
west  of  Pao-Ting-Fu. 

1  lecember  5.— Minister  Conger  is  instructed  to 
sign  the  agreement  reached  by  the  conference 
of  Ministers  at  Peking. 

A  despatch  from  Field-Marshal  von  Waldersee 
says  strong  detachments  of  Chinese  regulars 
under  General  Ma  are  reported  from  Shan 
Si  to  be  holding  the  mountain  passes  on  the 
frontier  of  Chi-Li. 

1  it ■•(  ember  6. — Emperor  Kwang  Su  and  the  Em- 
press-Dowager cable  thanks  to  Berlin  for  the 
moderation  of  the  demands  of  the  powers. 


of 


I  lecember  8  —  Fresh  news  of  massacres  01 
European  missionaries  in  China  is  brought 
to  Peking. 

Reports  say  that  stations  west  of  Peking  are 
being  besieged,  not  only  by  Boxers,  but  by 
imperial  troops. 

1  lecember  9.— All  foreign  Ministers,  reports  sav 
at  Peking,  except  the  British  representative, 
are  expected  to  sign  the  joint  note  in  nego- 
tiations  for  peace. 

Sou  i  h  Africa. 

December  5. — In  the  Dutch  chamber,  the  pre- 
mier states  that  the  Netherlands  can  not  fore- 
see the  movement  to  offer  arbitration  in 
South  Africa. 

I  iccember  6. — President  Kruger  arrives  at   The 

Hague.    The   British  meet  with  another  re- 
verse near  BufTelspoert. 

December  7. — Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain 
makes  a  statement  in  Parliament  promising 
early  civil  government  in  the  Boer  states, 
the  end  in  view  being  ultimate  self-govern- 
ment. 

December  8. — General  Knox  continues  in  hot 
pursuit  of  General  DeWet. 

An  attempt  by  DeWet  to  force  a  passage  of 
the  Orange  River  is  said  to  be  frustrated. 

The  Boers  capture  a  herd  of  sheep  near  Krug- 
ersdorf.  in  the  Transvaal. 

President  Kruger  is  received  in  audience  by 
Oueen  Wilhelmina  at  The  Hague. 

Othi  R  Fori  ign  News. 

December  3.— The  British  Parliament  opens. 
Russia  creates  several  new  consulates  in  Per- 
sia. 

December  4.  — General    Mercier,   in   the   French 


TO    CURE    A   COLD    IN    ONK    DAY 

Take   Laxative   Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.     All  drue- 

S"sts  refund  the  money   if  it  fails  to  cure.     E.  W. 
rove's  signature  is  on  each  box.    25c. 
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As  a 

Cbristro&s 
Precept 

for  any  man,  youth  or  boy  there  is  nothing  at 
anywhere  near  the  price  which  approaches  the 
Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  in  general  excellence. 
For  the  boy,  a  Watch.  Think  of  it,  a  real 
ticking,  accurate  running  watch,  the  same  in 
appearance  and  running  qualities  as  his  fath- 
er's. It  would  be  one  ot  the  proudest  and 
most  momentous  occasions  of  his  life — a  ne'er 
to  be  forgotten  event. 

And  what  youth  or  man  is  there  who  does  not  almost  daily  feel  the 
need  of  a  time-piece  to  carry  fur  knock-about  purposes?  Perhaps  lie 
has  a  "  good  "  watch,  but  it  cannot  always  be  carried  with  comfort  for 
fear  of  injuring  or  losing,  while  it  cannot  possiolt,  however  expensive 
i:  may  be,  run  so  accurately  under  rough  usage  or  out  of  doors  in  bad 
weather,  as  the  Ingersoll.  The  doctor  warns  one  on  His  lonely  trips 
and  on  rainy  days,  the  sportsman  on  his  outings  ;  in  fact,  it's  handy  to 
hang  around  the  house,  and  so  it's  coming  to  be  known  as  " every- 
body's watch."  For  thejprice  of  a  tov  you  can  now  get  a  time-piece,  con- 
ventional in  size,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  >u  rai  t.ed 
to  keep  accurate  time  for  one  year  or  your  money  back. 

The  new  |i.  si/c  is  just  riirlit  for  bora,  For  sale  by  KMKIO  dealers 
thromrliout  the  country,  or  the  latest  model  se.it  postpaid  ia  I'.  S. 
and  Canada  for  $1.00  liv  the  makers. 


Dept.  -£}  67  Cortlandt  St.,  NtWjf.crk  fe 


The 


rtep 


Pronounced  St-ter,  and  is  Tighter  than  all 
other  Fountain  Pens.  It  is  jointless,  having  no 
old-fashioned  screw  joints  to  get  stuck,  leak,  or 
break.  Holds  more  ink  than  any  other  pen  of 
its  size.  You  never  have  soiled  fingers  from  using 
The  Rayter  Jointless  Fountain  Pen. 
It  a:  ways  writes  and  does  not  blot.  Is  a  favorite 
with  stenographers.  Makes  writing  a  positive 
luxury.  The  barrels  are  beau-  CFMTHM  ^A  nAYQ'TDIAI 
tifully  chased  and  t  fitted  with  OLI'  '  vn  ,3U  VfKl  a  IWU. 
the  finest  quality  of  gold  pens.  Send  $2.00  for  Ladies'  size,  or 
$2.50  for  Gents'  size.  Use  it  for  SO  dnys,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it 
perfectly  satisfactory,  either  exchange  it  or  get  your  money  back. 
The  publisher  of  this  paper  will  vouch  for  our  reliability.  Send 
for  booklet  or  WTite  for  simple  plan  by  which  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  office  managers  can 
secure  The  Ituyter  Pen  free. 


WITTER  mUFHOTING  C0H1.8NT 


Makers  of  Ruyter  Fountain  Pens,  Writing  Inks  and 
Typewriter  Ribbons  344  Times  Building,  CHICAGO. 


What  Shall  Our  Boys  Do  For  a  Living? 

By  Chas.  F.\Vin<;ate.   Fresh,  interesting,  practical. 
Commended   by  116  librarians.     Over  4.000  copies 
Bold.     Price, $1,00.     Sent  free  on  approval. 
D0UBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO..  34  Union  Square.  New  York. 
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35c 
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name  and  address,  latest  style.  Order  rilled  dav  received 
\"t  "itiJiinflble  elsewhere  at  twloethe  price.  SneruU  induce- 
ment to   Agents.    Booklet  "C  Mill  BT1  LK"  Mil  I    I 

B.  J.   MlllSTtn   1TI..  A  l.\li.  CO.,   DEPT  10,   ST..  LOUS.  M0 
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Senate,  causes  a  sensation  by  tellinsr  ot  tne 
ease  with  which  England  could  be  invaded. 

December  5.— The  Bulgarian  Cabinet  resigns, 
owing  to  differences. 

December  6. — In  the  houses  of  Parliament,  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain  becomes  the  center  of  a 
severe  attack. 

Lord  Salisbury  announces  the  intention  of 
Great  Britain  to  carry  on  the  Boer  war  to 
the  inevitable  end. 

The  census  of  the  German  Empire  gives  Mu- 
nich a  population  of  49S. 503  ;  Dresden,  395,349, 
and  Magdeburg,  229,532  ;  increase  respective- 
ly of  92,982,  58,909,  and  15,299. 

December  7.— Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
exequatur  of  Herr  Pott.  Dutch  consul  at 
Lourenco  Marques,  the  Dutch  Minister  to 
Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  Minister  at  The 
Hague  leave  their  posts. 

December  7. — The  returns  for  Leipsic  show  a 
population  of  455,089;  Nuremberg,  260,743; 
Charlottenburg.  1S9.300 ;  Mannheim,  137,000; 
Lubeck,  81,517,  and  Halle.  15,663. 

December  9.— Queen  Victoria  sends  a  message 
to  King  Carlos,  recognizing  new  and  cordial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Portu- 
gal. 

Domestic. 

COXGRKSS. 
Decern  ber  3.  — The  final  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress  begins;  the  President's  message  is 
read. 
Both  houses  adjourn,  the  deaths  of  Senators 
Davis  and  Gear,  and  Representatives  Daly 
and  Hoffecker  being  announced. 

December  4.-*- Senate:  The  ship  subsidy  bill  is 
discussed. 

Mr.  Dolliver  is  sworn  in  as  Senator  from  Iowa. 

House:  The  army  reorganization  bill  is  pre- 
sented. 

December     5.— Senate :      The     Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  is  considered  in  executive  session. 
House:  Debate  upon  the  army  reorganization 
bill  is  begun. 

December  6. — House:  The  army  reorganization 
bill  is  passed  by  a  vote  of  166  to  133. 

The  army  canteen  is  abolished  in  an  amend- 
ment. 

December  7. — Senate:  Mr.  Teller  offers  an 
amendment,  striking  out  the  clause  prohibit- 
ing fortification  of  a  canal  in  the  Hay-Paun- 
cefote treaty. 

House :  The  Grout  bill  to  prevent  fraud  in  sale 
of  oleomargarine  as  butter  is  passed  by  a  vote 
of  198  to  92. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

December  3. — The  committee  appointed  to  per- 
petuate the  Dewey  arch  in  New  York  City 
disbands  and  announces  the  abandonment  of 
the  project. 

December  4. — The  Isthmian  canal  commission 
favors  the  Nicaragua  route  in  its  report. 

December  5. — William  Wirt  Henry,  grandson  of 
Patrick  Henry,  dies  at  his  home  in  Rich- 
mond. 

December    6.  — B  r  igadi  e  r-General  Charles  P.  | 
Eagan,  who  was  suspended    some  time  ago 
for  his  attack  on  General  Miles,  is  restored 
to  duty  and  immediately  retired. 
Charles  A.  Towne  accepts  the  appointment  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sena-  , 
tor  C.  K.  Davis  until  the  legislature  elects. 

December  7.  —  A  new  gold-field,  as  rich  as  the 
Klondike,  is  reported  on  the  Yellow  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Kuskokurin. 

Senator  Piatt  says  that  a  bill  will  be  passed 
creating  a  single-headed  police  commission 
for  New  York  City  without  delay. 

'•mber  9  Ex-Senator  Irby,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, dies  in  Laurens,  S.  C. 

Ami  RIC  IN    Df  PENDEI  1 

(.•mber  3. — Philippines :  Reports  say  that  2,200 
natives,  nearly  all  fighting  rebels,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  L'nited  States  at 
Yigan.  Luzon,  their  reason  for  surrender  be- 
ing the  reelection  of  President  McKinley. 

December  7.— More  activity  is  shown  in  the 
military  operations  in  Northern  and  South- 
ern Luzon  ;  severe  loss  is  inflicted  on  several 
bands  of  insurgents. 

It  is  learned  from  Hongkong  that  authorities 
there  have  been  unable  to  find  a  Filipino 
Junta. 


BENT    IliKK   AND  PREPAID. 

To  cure  chronic  indigesr'on  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
permanently  The  Venial  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N  Y.,  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  lierrv 
Wine  FREE  and  PREPAID  to  any  reader  of  Litshakv 

Dili  In  for  .ill  kidney,  bladder  and  pros- 

tate troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures. 
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Cocoa 


contains  more  digestible  nourishment  than  the  finest  Beef 
tea.    For  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  or  Supper,  it  is  unequalled. 

Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 


DO   YOU  KNOW   THE    MONTH    AND    DAY   OF  YOUR    BIRTH? 

If  so  you  can  understand  your  proclivities,  traits,  strength,  weakness— your  whole  character. 


"This  volume  is  very  interesting. 
We  have  read  every  page  with  pleas- 
ure mingled  with  curiosity." — 

A'ew\  York  Herald. 

t&*  C^'  t£^* 

INFLUENCE  OF 
THE  ZODIAC 
UPON  HUflAN  LIFE 

By  ELEANOR  KIRK. 

&&  t&*  G&* 

This  volume  tells  you  everything 
about  yourself,  your  husband, 
wife,  children,  and  neighbor. 


THE  OLD  ASTROLOGICAL  BELIEFS  HAR- 
MONIZED  WITH  MODERN  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL  THOUGHT 

"  The  influences  of  the  domains,  zodiacal  signs,  planets,  and 
stars  have  been  recognized  and  understood  by  certain  wise 
men  for  thousands  of  years,  but  the  esoteric  part  of  occult  law 
has  been  known  only  to  the  initiated  of  certain  nations  and  to 
secret  orders.  The  signs  and  wonders  described  by  so  many 
travelers  in  the  East  have  attracted  wide  attention,  but  these 
phenomena  have  borne  as  small  a  relation  to  the  real  philoso- 
phy of  occultism  as  the  slate  writing  of  the  modern  medium 
bears  to  true  spiritualism." — From  the  Introduction. 

IT  HELPS  YOU  UNDERSTAND  YOURSELF, 
CORRECT  YOUR  FAULTS— A   VITAL 
.GUIDE  TO  MARRIAGE,  EDUCA- 
TION, HEALTH,  HAPPINESS. 

Were  you  born  under  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio.  Sagittarius, 
Capricorn,  Aquarius,  or  Pisces?  This  book  will 
tell  you  which  you  were  born  under,  and  the  causes 
for  your  character  being  what  it  is. 


SENT  POSTPAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  FOR  $1.00. 
For  sale  at'all  first-class  book  stores. 

Published  by  ELEANOR  KIRK,  696  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


"The    best    work    of    its    kind    extent"— GEN.     LEW     WALLACE. 

?5he  INTERNATIONAL 
Cyclopedia.  ®.  Year  Books 


rrOR  all  classes  of  readers,  and  for  office  and  school  use 
*  this  is  a  practical  convenient  up-to-date  reference  work. 
It  treats  satisfactorily  every  subject  whose  importance  entitles 
it  to  a  place  there,  gives  information  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  year,  and  embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  facts  are  easily  accessible,  concise,  yet  comprehensive, 
well  arranged,  accurate,  unprejudiced,  international,  and  up- 
to-date.  The  hunting  has  been  done,  and  here  is  the  wheat 
winnowed  from  the  chaff.  It  is  just  the  work  required  by  the 
student,  the  professional  man,  the  busy  merchant,  the  public 
speaker,  the  schoolboy  or  girl.  It  has  been  officially  adopted 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia. 

"  Wefind  the  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA  invaluable  as  a  constant  and  daily 
reference."— CIIAS.  I!.  SklWKI!,  State  Sup,  rinUndtnt  Public  Instruction,  Albany ,  N.  1 ". 

IT  IS  A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.    17  ROYAL  VOLUMES. 

The  whole  set  delivered  at  once  on  small  monthly 
payments.       Write    for    terms    and    sample    pages. 

DODD,  MEAD  <&  CO.,  Publishers,   NEW   YORK  -CHICAGO. 
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Problem  524. 

By  P.  H.  Williams. 

First  Prize  Tenth  Problem-Tourney,  Manchester 

Weekly  Times. 

Black — Five  Pieces. 


61 


i 


is 


White — Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  525. 

By  George  Slater. 

First  Prize  Tenth  Problem-Tourney,  Manchester 
Weekly  Times. 

Black — Nine  Pieces. 


White — Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  518.        I 
Key-move,  R— Kt  6. 
No.  519. 
B— K  4  ch 

'  K— K  3 


Kt— K8 
K-P.  4 


Kt — Kt  5,  mate 


3- 


K— Kt  5 


B— Kt  sq 


Kx  B 

R  x  Kt  ch 


P-Kt4 


K— B4 
Kt— Kt  7 

P-Q3 


Kt — B  6,  mate 


Kt  — Q  6,  mate 


P— Kt  4,  mate 


Kt— R  6,  mate 


Kt  x  P,  mate 


Kt— B4 
B-K  4 


Kt— B  6,  mate 


Any  other 


Any 


Both  problems  solved  by  M.  \Y.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston  ;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Mounda- 
ville,  W.  Va.;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro, 
N.  < '.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  W..  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton, 


Sold  on  Approval 

We  guarantee  that  the  Racine  is 
the  best  cabinet  made  at  any  price. 
If  you  don't  think  so  when  you  see 
it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 


RACINE  BATH  CABINET 

—Patented— 
Folds  into  a  six-inch  space. 
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D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.; 
\V.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Miss  E.  C.  Cram, 
Wilton.  X.  H.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va.;  Dr.  O.  L.  Telling, 
Independence,  Col.;  D.  bchaudi.  Corning,  Ark.:  P. 
A.  Towne,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y.;  O.  C.  Brett, 
Humboldt,  Kan.;  H.  A.  Seade,  Mahomet.  111.;  L.  J. 
Lippman,  Shreveport,  La.;  G.  Patterson, Winni- 
peg, Can.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  T.  Hil- 
gers,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  F.  F.  Carroll,  Aiken,  S.  C. 
518  (only):  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;    B. 

F.  Koperlik,  Perry,  la.;  Mr.  and  ilrs.  C.  Q.  De 
France,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  F.  B.  Osgood,  Xorth  Con- 
way, N.  H.;  D.  S.  Gage,  Fulton,  Mo.;  N.  C.  Heany, 
Bridgeville,  Pa.;  Prof.  R.  H.  Dabney,  University 
of  Virginia  ;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  R. 
C.  Goodman,  Terrell,  Tex.;  Prof.  O.  W.  Ensworth, 
Warren,  Pa.;  H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H.;  A.  S. 
Ormsby,  Emmetsburg,  la.;  S.  Stoddard.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Dr.  F.  P.  Burchell,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.; 
J.  H.  Mueller,  Cleveland,  O. 

Comments  (518):  "Old  ideas  take  a  fresh  inter- 
est when  given  in  an  original  and  masterly  man- 
ner, as  in  this  case"— H.  W.  B.;  "First-rate  "— C. 
R.  O.;  "Above  criticism "— F.  H.  J.;  "Hardly 
worthy  of  Walter"— M.  M.;  "Easy,  but  artistic"— 
W.  W.j  "Remarkable  for  purity  and  simplicity" — 
J.  G.  L.;  "Rather  weak"—  W.  R.  C;  "Very 
pretty" — E.  C.  C;    "A  creditable  composition" — 

G.  D.;  "Very  neat,  but  not  difficult"— H.  W.  F.; 
"Very  subtle"— B.  F.  K. 

(519) :  "The  White  P  on  Q  B  4  shows  which  piece 
is  to  make  the  key-move  ;  still,  the  variations  be- 
ginning with  1..,  K— B  4  are  very  fine,  despite  the 
dual"— M.  W.  H;  "The  idea  is  very  old  ;  but  this 
is  a  most  excellent  example" — H.  W.  B.;  "Very 
fine"— C.  R.  O. ;  "Not  perfect;  but  promising" — 
F.  H.  J.;  "Decidedly  disappointing"— M.  M.;  "Key 
too  evident" — \V.  \V.;  "Give  it  a  befitting  name, 
and  place  it  in  the  Hall  of  Fame" — A  K.;  "De- 
serves honorable  mention" — J.  G.  L. ;  "A  fine  in- 
stance of  skilful  knight-play" — S.  M.  M.;  "Very 
good  because  it  shows  the  peculiar  power  of  the 
Kt" — \V.  B.  M.;  "Somewhat  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult for  a  beginner  ;  but  very  interesting  and  fas- 
cinating"—E.  C.  C;  "Very  difficult  "-W.  J.  L. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  J.  G.  L.,  H.  A.  S., 
F.  F.  C,  H.  S.,  S.  W.  Shaw,  Midnapore,  Can.,  and 
R.  H.  Renshaw,  Richmond,  Va.,  got  517. 

Twenty  States  and  Canada  represented  by  this 
week's  solvers. 

Only  two  persons,  M.  W.  H.  and  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Johnston,  sent  the  solution  of  Reichelm's  end- 
game 

P  Rooks 

'  Kt— Kt  8  ' 

K— B  2 

6.  : 

Kt— R  6  ch 

R  mates 


P— R7 

Kt— B  6 
K  x  P 

Kt-Kt  8  cl 
R-Q2 


R— R  sq        R— R  4  ! 


P— B  6 
K— Kt  3 


Kt— R  6ch 
R— R  2 


Kt— Kt8       Kt— R  6 


Any 

There  are  other  variations,  but  this  gives  prob- 
ably Black's  strongest  defense. 

The  Franklin-Brooklyn  Match. 

We  gave  last  week  the  Philadelphia  side  of  the 
discussion  as  to  the  eligibility  of  certain  persons 
to  play  on  the  Brooklyn  team  in  the  proposed 
match  with  the  Franklin  Chess-Club.  The  Brook- 
lyn Standard  Union  gives  the  Brooklyn  side  of 
the  question  : 

"When  the  local  organization  sent  its  challenge 
for  a  match  to  the  Franklin  Chess-Club,  it  was  a 
challenge  for  a  telegraphic  match  on  New  Year's 
Day,  and  explicitly  stated  thai  the  Brooklyn  Club 
was  to  select  its  team  from  a  list  which  included 
Showalter,  Barry,  Hodges,  Hymes,  Helms,  and 
Teed,  all  honorary  membersofjthe  Brooklyn  Chess- 
Club.  In  accepting  the  challenge,  the  Franklin 
Club,  it  would  seem  necessarily  accepted  the 
team.  After  the  Brooklyn  Club  had  made  conces- 
sion after  concession  to  the  Quakers,  agreeing  to 
visit  Philadelphia,  to  change  the  date  to  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  to  change  several  minor  points  in 
the  rules,  the  Brooklyn  Chess-Club's  directors  be- 
lieved that  the  match  would  surely  be  played. 
Then,  suddenly  the  Quakers,  through  their  rules 
committee,  Walter  Penn  Shipley,  notified  the 
Brooklyn  organization  that  they  objected  to  hon- 
orary club-members  playing  on  the  team,  but  said 
they  would  accept  any  team  which  the  Brooklyn 
Club  would  certify  to  as  composed  of  active  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  For  the  sake  of  bringing  the 
match  off  the  local  board  of  directors  sent  a  let- 
ter certifying  to  the  eligibility  of  Barry,  Hodges, 
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eta/.,  to  plav  on  the  team,  this  being  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  club-constitution.  The 
Franklin  Club,  however,  would  not  accept  the 
word  of  the  club,  and,  still  objecting  to  the  hono- 
rary members  the  match  was  called  off.  .  .  ." 

It  concludes  with  these  words  : 

"Chess,  it  seems,  has  been  relegated  to  the 
ranks  of  the  ordinary  sport.  It  is  no  longer  a 
pastime.  Wrangling  and  unsportsmanlike,  sport- 
ing tactics  are  becoming  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  game  which  Morphy  refused  to  play  for  more 
than  a  nominal  stake." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  : 

"The  reason  is  natural  enough,  since  in  the  City 
of  Brotherlv  Love  the  inhabitants  make  it  a  point 
to  give  preference  to  Thanksgiving  dinners  and 
familv  reunions  on  the  dav  in  question.  Thus  the 
Quaker  team,  counted  on  to  face  the  invading 
Brooklyn  hos:,  would  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent." 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chess-Club  members  is  :  "Why  did  the 
Quakers  object  to  the  team  when  it  was  first 
transmitted  to  them  in  the  body  of  the  challenge? 
They  scorn  the  theory  that  the  Franklinites  were 
afraid  of  being  beaten,  but  feel  that  they  have 
been  badly  treated." 

Pillsbury  in  Pittsburg. 

On  November  28,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Champion 
played,  simultaneously,  eight  games  of  Chess  and 
thirteen  games  of  Checkers  against  the  strongest 
players  of  the  Pittsburg  Chess-Club.  Of  the  Chess 
games,  he  won  4,  lost  2,  and  drew  2.  Of  the 
Checker  games,  he  won  eight.  In  the  evening,  he 
played  10  games  of  Chess  sans  voi>-,  not  losing  any. 
The  Rev.  H.  W.  Temple,  Washington,  Pa.,  one  of 
our  solvers,  drew  his  game. 


PILLSBURV. 

White. 
P-K4 
P-K  B  4 
Kt-K.  B  3 
B-Kt5 
Kt-B3 

P-Q3 
B  x  15  ch 
P  x  P 
9  Q  x  Kt 

10  Castles 

11  B-K  3 

12  Kt-Q  5 
i3Q-Kt3 
14R-B3 

And  drawn 


TEMPLE. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
P-Q3 
Kt-Q  B  3 
K  Kt— K  2 
B-Q  2 
Kt-Q  5 
Q  x  B 
Kt  x  Kt  ch 

P   X    P 

Kt-B3 
B-Q  3 
Castles 
K— R  sq 
Kt-Q  5 
by  repetition 


riLLSBl'RY, 

White. 
15  B  x  Kt 
16Q-R4 
17R-R3 

18  Kt— B  4 

19  Kt  — R  5 

20  P  x  P 

21  R-K.  B  sq  Q 

22  K  R— B  3  R- 
33  Kt— Kt3     R 

24  R(R3)x  BR 

25  Q  x  R         R 
26R-B2        R 

27  R— B  sq      R 

28  R-B  2 
of  moves. 


TEMPLE. 

Black. 
x  B 
-K  B  4 
-K  R3 
-B3 
-Kt3 
xP 

-Q4 
— K  sq 
x  Kt 
xR 
-K7 
-K  8ch 
-K7 


Chess  in  California. 

The  following  game  settled  the  question  of 
championship  in  the  recent  tournament  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chess-Club,  as  Mr.  Waterman,  at  the  end 
of  the  contest,  was  only  one  half  point  in  the  lead 
over  R.  B.  Griffith,  the  former  champion  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Petroff's  Defense. 


WATERMAN. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B3 
3B-B4 
4P-Q4 

5  Castles    . 

6  R-K  sq 

7  Bx  P 

8  Kt-Q  B  3 

9  R  x  K  t  ch 

10  Kt  x  P 

11  R-K  B  4 

12  Kt  x  Kt 

13  Kt  x  Q     • 

14  R-Q  B4 

15  B-B  4 

16  R-Q  4 

17  B  x  B 

18  Kt-K  3 


GRIFFITH. 

Black. 

P— K  4 

Kt— K  B  3 
Kt-B  3 
Px  P 
Kt  x  P 

P-0  4 

QxB 

Q-Q  sq 

B-Kj 

P-K  B  4 

Castles 

QxQ 

P  x  Kt 

R  — B  3 

B-R3 

B-Q3 

PxB 

K-B2 


WATERMAN. 
White. 

19  Q  R-Q  sq  K 

20  P— K  1!  3  K 

21  K— B  2  y  ■ 

22  Kt  —  B4  sq  R 

_-    L't        L'.    ,  p 


^3  Kt—  Kt  „ 

24  Kt— R  5 

25Kt-Kt  3 

26  P— Q  B  4 

27  Kt-K  2 

28  P— Q  Kt  4 

29  P-Q  B  5 
30P-Q  R  4 

31  P— R  5 

32  Kt-Q  B3R 

33  R  x  P  !        R 

34  K  x  R  P 

35  Kt  x  P  ch  K 

36  Kt— B  6  and 


GRIFFITH. 

Black. 

K2 
Q2 
B2 

Ksq 
Kt  4 
Kt  3  ? 
—  B  sq 
-QR3 

-92 

-Q  Kt  sq 

-Q4 

K— ksq 
-K  6? 
x  Pch 
x  R 

-B3 

wins. 
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and  remarkably  opaque.  The  type  is  as  large  and  as  easily  read  as  that 
you  are  now  reading. 

JUST  THE  THING    FOR   A   CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Each  volume  may  be  had,  handsomely  bound,  in  the  following  styles  :  Cloth,  extra 
gilt  top,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top,  $1.25  ;  Leather  Boards,  gilt  edges, 
$1.50.     Thackeray's  works  complete  in  14  volumes. 

Already  published:  THACKERAY— "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  The  Newcomes,"  "  Pendennis,"  "Henry 
Esmond."  ''The  Paris  Sketch  Book,"  "  The  Book  of  Snobs,  etc.,"  "  Burlesques,  etc.,"  "  The  Virginians," 
"  Men's  Wives,  etc.,"  "  The  Adventures  of  Philip."  "  Katherine,  etc.,"  '*  Barry  Lyndon,  etc.,"  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  Sketches,  and  Reviews,"  "Contributions  to  Pun  h,  etc."  DICKKNS- "  The  Pickwick 
Papers."  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  "Sketches  by  Boz,"  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"   "  Martin   Chuzzlewit,"  "  Dombey  and  Son,"   "  David  Copperfield."      Others  will  follow. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Scott's  Novels  Complete  in  25  Volumes  will  follow  immediately. 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers,  Dept.  H,  37  E.  18th  St.,  New  York 


Griffith  won  ten  straight  games  and  lost  only- 
one  game. 

A  Nut  to  Crack. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Bell,  Wilmington,  Del.,  sends  us  an 
interesting  position,  illustrating  a  certain  kind  of 
tactics  well  known  to  problem-solvers  : 

White  (9  pieces):  K  on  K  4  ;  Bs  '  ]  •  >   B 
R  7  ;  Kts  on  Q  Kt  sq  and   Q  R  S  . 
Ps  on  K  B  3,  5,  and  Q  3. 

Black  (7  pieces):  K  on  Q  R  4 ;  Ps  on  K  4,  K  B 
and  5,  Q  B  2  and  3,  Q  R  5. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


A  Winter  Cruise  £t  Orient 

Leaving  New  York  January  31,  1901,  on  the 

S.S.   AVGVSTE  VICTORIA 

T^HE  itinerary  of  this  cruise  is  arranged  to  visit  all  the  ancient  cities  and 
places  of  interest  on  the  beautiful  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Orient. 
No  more  delightful  or  instructive  outing  could  possibly  be  arranged. 

The  splendid  S.S.  Auguste  Victoria  is  one  of  the  flodern  Twin- 
Screw  Ships  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  and  is  magnificently  fitted 
up  and  splendidly  adapted  for  this  service. 

ALL  APPOINTMENTS  STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS— DURATION  OF  VOYAGE  67  DAYS. 


Attention  is  also  called  to  the  early  Spring  Cruise  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  newly  built  Twin-Screw 
Cruising  Yacht 

PRINZESSIN  VICTORIA   LUISE 

FOR    RATES    AND    ILLUSTRATED    PAMPHLETS    APPLY    TO 

Hamburg  -  American  Line 

37  Broadway,  New  York         -         -         159  Randolph  St..  Chicago 
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AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of     FAMOUS      PERSONS     COLLAR  J* 

Bougnt  and   Sold. 

WAI.I  EH   B.  BENJAMIN, 

112>  Broadway.  New  York. 

SEND    FOB    PRICE    LISTS. 


BUTTON   j* 
INUSRANCE 


1  goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Krementz&Co.P^e?rrrN8jt: 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tue  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE  LJ'I  ERA!        DIGE 


[Pececi^r  ld,  1000 


A  R^oyal  Christmas  Gift 

You  can  give  your  friend  this 

Magnificent  Shakespeare  using  only  QNE  DOLLAR 

of  your  Christmas  money  to  do  it. 

The  rest  you  pay  in  little  monthly  sums  that 
amount  to  less  than  7  cents  a  day. 

When  our  Club  Member*  last  voted  ■■  r/7  of them  called  for  "  A  i'me  Set  of  Shakespeare" 

Accordingly  we  have  bought  the  entire  edition  •>!  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Shakespeare. 

Thii  leave*  u  few  extra  tett  which  we  offer  to  those  'mho  get  their  order*  m  before  the  ntpply  it  exhausted. 


BIBB  I 


7/ 


Half  Price— Little  Payments 


The  Stratford-on-Avon  Edition  of  Shake 
speare's  <  omplete  Works  Includes  all  the 
plays,  the  poems  and  sonnet  ,  a  "Life  of 
Shakespeare,"  and  ah  exhaustive  Glossary 
of  all  the  uncommon  words,  with  theii  mean 
in',,  which  appear  in  the  poet's  writings; 
the  Glossary  occupies  the  entire  tenth 
volume. 

The  texl  !•■  the  "  Dyce"  version,  determine  d 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Dyce  and  everywhere 
accepted  by  scholai  a  being  thi  nearest 
po    ibh  approach  to  a  reproduction  of  Shaki 

•peare'S    works   exactly    ;is    In:    wtote    them — 

th'<    pelling,  of  <  ourse,  being  modernized, 

This  work   is   the  fruit   of  over   (ifty  years 

of  Dr.  Dyce'    life,  whii  h,  pra<  tit  ally,  wi  r<  all 

pent  in   preparing  it.    The   noti      in    very 

ii   ;iikI   voluminous,  and  ihey  appeal   on 

the   same   pages   v\ith   the  text  passages  to 

whii  1 1  they  ri  fe'r. 


'I  he  hooks  :ire  printed  on  soft-surfaced, 
deckel -i  dg<  papi  r,  specially  manufa<  tured  for 
this  edition  with  wide  margins;  and  the  shi 
were  run  on  slow  presses,  to  »e<  nre  ae<  urate 
try.  They  are  beautifully  bound  in  ^reen 
moroi '  o,  with  marbled  papi  i  idi  sand  linings 
and  rolled  gold  tops,  with  gold  lettered  and 
ornamented  bat  ks. 

Tli'-  set  of  ten  volumes  contains  186  full- 
page  etchings,  photogravures  and  photo- 
engravings, most  of  them  reproductions  of 
celebrated  paintings  which  are  held  at  fabu- 
].,u  .  valuation  in  the  great  public  and  private 
art  galli  ries  of  Europe. 

i  -  t(  ad  of  $63  (the  regular  price),  our  price 
is  #jr.  We  send  the  COMPLETE  SET 
when  you  pay  j$i  and  are  accepted  as  a  club 
member.  Vmi  p;<y  the  resl  in  monthly  pay- 
ments  of   $2  while   you   are   enjoying   the  use 

of  the  books. 


If  you  want  further  Informulion  before  ordering   drop  uh  u  pontal  TO-DAY  .and  we  will  send  you 

■  .1  mple  p.-i'/r-  hoik  und  full  detulls. 


New  York  John  Wanamaker  Phiia. 


You  must  be  prompt 

If  you  want  your  set  for 
Christmas    you    should 
use  the  coupon  below 
and  use  it  at  once. 

N.  B. — At  once 

.1  XX  cut 

in     this    case     w  w    ,....«. 

X  X   TH,S 

X  X  CORNER 
OFF. 


John  Wanamaker, 
New  York. 

Enclosed  is  $1.      On  my 
acceptance  as  a  (  lot)  Mem- 
ber pf  .1  ■-.'■  tend  me  a  set  of 
the  STB  A  T  I   OK  D-ON- 
AVON  SHAKESPEARE,  in 
j . .     olumee,  btlf-morocco  bind- 
ing.     I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  in 

15  monthly  payment*  of  J2  each. 
'I  hi,    in  the  books  not  to  pass  to  me 
until  tliey  are  fully  paid  for. 


Name 


Bus.  Address 
Pj     Addrets... 


Ship  Bj 


COU PON 


!•  1    of  1  ia  i.itiuiaiiv  DiaasT  an  ask*  d  to  mi  ntlon  the  publication  vrnen  writing  t<->  u,(iveru»crn. 
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l'ut>lishfvl   Weekly  by 

Funk  A  WAQN  ui»  (  OIIPANY, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.  44  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Entered  at  New  York  IVst  OtVue  .is  StOOOd-Clua  Matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  f^.ix. ;  tour  mouths,  on  trial,  $<.i«>;  situ;  I  r 
copies,  10  cents. 

RECEIPT  and  credit  of  payment  is  shown  m  about  two  weeks  by  the  date 
on  the  address  label  attached  to  each  paper, 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS.— Inst  ructions  concerning  renewal,  disconlinu  ■ 
ance,  or  change  of  address  should  be  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
they  are  to  gt)  into  effect.  The  exact  post-office  address  to  which  we 
are  directing  paper  at  time  of  writing  must  always  be  given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.-  w<  nmi  that  a  large  majority  01  onr  subscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  Interrupted  and  their  tiles 
broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration  it  Is  therefore 
assumed,  unless  notification  to  discontinue  is  received,  thai  the  sub 

scriber  wishes  no  interruption   in  his  series.     Notification   to  diacon 

tinue  at  expiration  can  in-  sent  In  at  any  time  during  the  year, 
PRESENTATION  COPIES.— Many  persons  subscribe  ids,  Intending 

that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.    If  Instructions  .in- 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  at  tent  ion  at  the  propel   time. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   SENATE   AND   THE   CANAL. 

NO  one  seems  to  doubt  that  the  amendments  made  in  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  show  clearly  that  the  Senate  is  for 
an  "American  canal,"  to  be  controlled  wholly  l>y  the  United 
States  in  peace  and  war.  It  is  predicted  that  England  will  de- 
cline to  ratify  the  amended  treaty,  and  with  the  Senate  In  its 
present  mood,  such  a  course,  it  is  believed,  will  delay  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  unless,  indeed,  as  some  papers  advise, 
the  Clayton-Bulwcr  treaty  be  denounced  by  the  United  States 
and  the  canal  built  regardless  of  England's  wishes.  The  tem- 
per of  the  Senate  was  first  made  evident  by  its  adoption  oi  the 
Davis  amendment  (passed  by  a  vote  of  65  to  17)  permitting 
"measures  which  the  United  States  ma.y  find  it  necessary  to  take 
for  securing,  by  its  own  forces,  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  order."  Two  othei  amendments 
were  proposed  by  Senator  Forakcr,  and  accepted  by  the  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  first  declaring  that  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  "is  hereby  superseded,"  and  the  Other  elim- 
inating Article  III.,  which  provided  that  the  other  powers  should 
be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  The  intent  of  the  Davis 
amendment  is  to  give  the  United  States  authority  to  close  the 
canal  to  an  enemy  in  war-time. 

The  newspapers  that  favor  exclusive  An  control  of  the 

canal  are  naturally  exultant  over  the  Senate's  transformation  of 
the  treaty.  The  Baltimore  Ann-riant  (Rep. )  dec  lares  that  "true 
Americanism  could  not  wish  for  a  more  genuinely  patriotic 
achievement,"  and  the  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  says:  "1 
Senate  has  given  itself  a  new  lease  of  life.  By  the  splendid  ma- 
jority it  gave  yesterday  for  an  American  Nicaragua  canal  it  did 
much  to  disarm  the  growing  popular  prejudice  against  it  and  re- 
store confidence  in  it  as  a  valuable  part  of  our  system  of  govet  n- 
ment."  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.  |  observes  that  "thus  has  the 
elaborately  planned  structure  of  Mr.  Hay's  new  policy  fallen  like 
a  house  of  cards  under  the  first  breath  of  vigorous  American 
sentiment";  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (Rep.)  declares 
that  "the  vote  of  the  Senate  will  be  sustained  by  a  great  major- 


i'\  of  the  American  people,"  adding  that  "if  the  British  Govern 
ment  will  not  consent  to  the  really  unimportant  and  innocuous 
Davis  amendment  -which  would  be  the   simplest  and  easiest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  -why,  then  let  our  Government  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  terminate  the  Clayton  Bulwer  treaty  and 

ahead  .\\\k\  build  and  fortify  an  Aineriean   ean.il.   ami    baek    it    up 

with  the  Monroe  doctrine."    The  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  too, 

says:   "There  is,   in  our  opinion,   but  one  sale  and    honotable   -.,. 

lution  o(  tins  threatening  and  distasteful  problem  Reject  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  abrogate  the  Clayton-  Bulwer  treaty,  frw 
ourselves  "t  every  sinistei  and  abhorrent  net  that  has  been  spread 
for  us  by  our  enemies,  then  build  our  own  canal,  upon  our  own 

plan,  for  our  own  welfare  and  pi  ot eel  ion.  and  hold  an  tin  .heat  lied 

sword  for  the  Brat  challenger  who  sees  in  i.>  brave  it." 

There  are  many  iniiuenti.il  journals,  however,  which  favoi  a 
neutralised  canal,  open  to  all  nations  alike  at  all  tunes,  a  public 
highway  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,     These  paper-,  deplore 

the  Spirit  shown  by  the  Senate.      The  New   York   Herald  (Ind.), 

lot   example,   thinks  that  "this  frantie  outbreak  of    the    |ingO   anil 

'bliMi.lv    Shirt*    spirit    in    the    Senate    is   at     onee    ili-.iMi-.Hne,    and 

discouraging,    The  saner  members  of  thai  once  illustrious  body 

owe  it  to  themselves  and  to   the  eonutiv  tO  BUpprCBS    the    Ineeat 
erS   among   them,  and    meanw  hile  t  he  Amei  nan   people  tan  oulv 

blush  ami  wan  for  the  subsidence  of  the  Prensy  rhe  Ne\i  Vmk 
Commercial  Advertise*  (Rep.)  saj  -thai  "it  It  a  verj  iorrj  and 
a  very  humiliating  spectacle,  but  protesl  and  appeal  are  alike 
unavailing  upon  the  leading  performers  In  It";  and  the  \>w 
York   Mail  and  I-  i/>>  ess  (Rep.)  obsei  ves    "  It  does  not  absolutely 

eomniit   llie   United  States  to  a  polit  V  "I   il.inrri.m-.  e\elusi  ven- 

and  defiance  inconsistent  with  Lhe  broad  course  It  has  been 
marking  out  for  itself  in  the  i.i-.t  three  years,  but  it  opens  the 
door  and  points  the  way,  and  I  II  tin-  Initial  step  in  a  da 

partUre  thai   leads  to  a  111.1    ,-  of  pel  lis,    While  the  path  ol    pe. ireful 

progress  is  plain  before  us."  Tin-  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind, 
Dem.)  remarks  that  "by  thi  ■  action  the  Senate  ha  10  i  ii.nu-..  .1 
the  whole  purport  of  the  convention  thai  its  acceptance  by  Great 
Britain  has  become  most  unlikely;  indeed,  11  mas   be  doubted 

whether   the   esenilive    depart  ment    of    tin-.    <  lovei  ninent    would 

the  mangled  and.  In  ll  present  form,  contradictory 
— treaty  upon  Great  Britain."  The  New  York  Journal  of  i\>m- 
mert  e  (Pin.)  says  ; 

rope  will  not  make  war  on  us  ovei  the  canal,     But  one  01 

both  of   two   things   will  OCCUr,      We   Shall    have   the  WOrld    iii"n 

unfriendly  t«>  us  than  now  and  ready  to  Injure  us,  at  l<  ot  11 

as  the  canal  is  concerned,  at  the  Hrst  opportunity  when  we 
in  difficult  i<  hall  be  soonei  01  latei      But  In  addlt  Ion 

to  ihis  the  maritime  nation    ot   I   nope  will  not  tolerate  a  tin 
interoceanic  canal  which  is  the  private  propertj  ot  the  United 
States.    The  London  Morning   Post,  which  probablj 
the  sentiments  of  the  present  mini  that  in  negotiating 

tint  i.i\  ion  I'.uiwei  tr<  Iritain  acted  as  the  represents 

tive  "I    the  mat  it  line  power,  of   the  wot  Id  ;    thai   If  WO  Wish  tO  da 

nou  nee  the  tieat  y  we  tan  be  lestiaimd  on  I  y  by  wai  .  and   no  l.uio 
■  :>    nation  would    think  of   that;   but   'it  will    b.    op,  n    I. .n 

B      i  me,  or  in  conjunction  with  othei  marit ■      to 

consider  whether  another  canal  not  under  the  control  oi  theUnii 

St..  voith  tin-  i!  in  tin  B  Intel 

Ident leal  -Ait h  tin-  Int  ;  all  the  mai Itima  pon ■ 

led  Stat 

"The  defeat  ot  the  Hay  Pauncefote  treaty  would  b  mely 

bad  politics  and  bad  bust  lie-.-..      It  would  raise  up  lot   the   I'm 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


[December  15,  1900 


A  R^oyal  Christmas  Gift 

You  can  give  your  friend  this 

Magnificent  Shakespeare  using  only  ONE  DOLLAR 

of  your  Christmas  money  to  do  it. 

The  rest  you  pay  in  little  monthly  sums  that 
amount  to  less  than  7  cents  a  day. 

When  our  Club  Members  last  voted  2.JJ?  of  them  called  for  "■A  Fine  Set  of  Shakespeare." 

Accordingly  we  have  bought  the  entire  edition,  3,000  sets,  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Shakespeare. 

This  leaves  a  few  extra  sets  which  we  offer  to  those  who  get  their  orders  in  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 


Half  Price— Little  Payments 


The  Stratford-on-Avon  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Complete  Works  includes  all  the 
plays,  the  poems  and  sonnets,  a  "  Life  of 
Shakespeare,"  and  an  exhaustive  Glossary 
of  all  the  uncommon  words,  with  their  mean- 
ings, which  appear  in  the  poet's  writings; 
the  Glossary  occupies  the  entire  tenth 
volume. 

The  text  is  the  "  Dyce  "  version,  determined 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Dyce  and  everywhere 
accepted  by  scholars  as  being  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  a  reproduction  of  Shake- 
speare's works  exactly  as  he  wrote  them — 
the  spelling,  of  course,  being  modernized. 

This  work  is  the  fruit  of  over  fifty  years 
of  Dr.  Dyce's  life,  which,  practically,  were  ail 
spent  in  preparing  it.  The  notes  are  very 
clear  and  voluminous,  and  they  appear  on 
the  same  pages  with  the  text  passages  to 
which  thev  refer. 


The  books  are  printed  on  soft-surfaced, 
deckel-edge  paper,  specially  manufactured  for 
this  edition  with  wide  margins ;  and  the  sheets 
were  run  on  slow  presses,  to  secure  accurate 
registry.  They  are  beautifully  bound  in  green 
morocco,  with  marbled  paper  sides  and  linings 
and  rolled  gold  tops,  with  gold  lettered  and 
ornamented  backs. 

The  set  of  ten  volumes  contains  186  full- 
page  etchings,  photogravures  and  photo- 
engravings, most  of  them  reproductions  of 
celebrated  paintings  which  are  held  at  fabu- 
lous valuation  in  the  great  public  and  private 
art  galleries  of  Europe. 

Instead  of  $60  (the  regular  price),  our  price 
is  #31.  We  send  the  COMPLETE  SET 
when  you  pay  $1  and  are  accepted  as  a  club 
member.  You  pay  the  rest  in  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $3  while  you  are  enjoying  the  use 
of  the  books. 


You  must  be  prompt 

If  you  want  your  set  for 
Christmas    you    should 
use  the  coupon  below 
and  use  it  at  once 

N.  B. — At  once 
in    this    case 
means    now. 


CUT 
THIS 
CORNER 
OFF. 


If  you  want  further  information  before  ordering,  drop  us  a  postal  TO-DAY,  and  we  will  send  you 

sample-page  bo    k  and  full  details. 

New  York  John  Wanamaker  p^iia. 


L.  D.  12-16. 

John  Wanamaker, 
New  York. 

Enclosed  is  $1.      On  my 
acceptance  as  a  Club  Mem- 
ber please  send  me  a  set  of 
the  STRATFORD-  ON- 
AVON  SHAKKSPEARE,  in 
10  volumes,  half-morocco   bind- 
ing.    I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  in 
15    monthly   payments   of  $2   each. 
Title  in  the  hooks  not  to  pass  to   me 
until  they  are  fully  paid  for. 


Name 


Bus.  Address 
Res.  Address... 


Ship  By 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  SENATE   AND  THE  CANAL. 

NO  one  seems  to  doubt  that  the  amendments  made  in  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  show  clearly  that  the  Senate  is  for 
an  "American  canal,"  to  be  controlled  wholly  by  the  United 
States  in  peace  and  war.  It  is  predicted  that  England  will  de- 
cline to  ratify  the  amended  treaty,  and  with  the  Senate  in  its 
present  mood,  such  a  course,  it  is  believed,  will  delay  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  unless,  indeed,  as  some  papers  advise, 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  be  denounced  by  the  United  States 
and  the  canal  built  regardless  of  England's  wishes.  The  tem- 
per of  the  Senate  was  first  made  evident  by  its  adoption  of  the 
Davis  amendment  (passed  by  a  vote  of  65  to  17)  permitting 
"measures  which  the  United  States  may  find  it  necessary  to  take 
for  securing,  by  its  own  forces,  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  order."  Two  other  amendments 
were  proposed  by  Senator  Foraker,  and  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  first  declaring  that  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty  "is  hereby  superseded,"  and  the  other  elim- 
inating Article  III.,  which  provided  that  the  other  powers  should 
be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  The  intent  of  the  Davis 
amendment  is  to  give  the  United  States  authority  to  close  the 
canal  to  an  enemy  in  war-time. 

The  newspapers  that  favor  exclusive  American  control  of  the 
canal  are  naturally  exultant  over  the  Senate's  transformation  of 
the  treaty.  The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  declares  that  "true 
Americanism  could  not  wish  for  a  more  genuinely  patriotic 
achievement,"  and  the  New  York  JoJtrnal  (Dem.)  says:  "The 
Senate  has  given  itself  a  new  lease  of  life.  By  the  splendid  ma- 
jority it  gave  yesterday  for  an  American  Nicaragua  canal  it  did 
much  to  disarm  the  growing  popular  prejudice  against  it  and  re- 
store confidence  in  it  as  a  valuable  part  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment." The  New  York  Sun  (Rep. )  observes  that  "thus  has  the 
elaborately  planned  structure  of  Mr.  Hay's  new  policy  fallen  like 
a  house  of  cards  under  the  first  breath  of  vigorous  American 
sentiment";  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (Rep.)  declares 
that  "the  vote  of  the  Senate  will  be  sustained  by  a  great  major- 


ity of  the  American  people,"  adding  that  "if  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  not  consent  to  the  really  unimportant  and  innocuous 
Davis  amendment — which  would  be  the  simplest  and  easiest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty — why,  then  let  our  Government  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  terminate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  go 
ahead  and  build  and  fortify  an  American  canal,  and  back  it  up 
with  the  Monroe  doctrine."  The  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  too, 
says:  "There  is,  in  our  opinion,  but  one  safe  and  honorable  so- 
lution of  this  threatening  and  distasteful  problem :  Reject  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  fret 
ourselves  of  every  sinister  and  abhorrent  net  that  has  been  spreac 
for  us  by  our  enemies,  then  build  our  own  canal,  upon  our  own 
plan,  for  our  own  welfare  and  protection,  and  hold  an  unsheathed 
sword  for  the  first  challenger  who  sees  fit  to  brave  it." 

There  are  many  influential  journals,  however,  which  favor  a 
neutralized  canal,  open  to  all  nations  alike  at  all  times,  a  public 
highway  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  These  papers  deplore 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  Senate.  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
for  example,  thinks  that  "this  frantic  outbreak  of  the  jingo  and 
'bloody  shirt'  spirit  in  the  Senate  is  at  once  disgusting  and 
discouraging.  The  saner  members  of  that  once  illustrious  body 
owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  country  to  suppress  the  fire-eat- 
ers among  them,  and  meanwhile  the  American  people  can  only 
blush  and  wait  for  the  subsidence  of  the  frenzy."  The  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.)  says  that  "it  is  a  very  sorry  and 
a  very  humiliating  spectacle,  but  protest  and  appeal  are  alike 
unavailing  upon  the  leading  performers  in  it "  ;  and  the  New 
York  Mail  and  Express  ("Rep. )  observes  :  "  It  does  not  absolutely 
commit  the  United  States  to  a  policy  of  dangerous  exclusiveness 
and  defiance  inconsistent  with  the  broad  course  it  has  been 
marking  out  for  itself  in  the  last  three  years,  but  it  opens  the 
door  and  points  the  way,  and  is  itself  the  initial  step  in  a  de- 
parture that  leads  to  a  maze  of  perils,  while  the  path  of  peaceful 
progress  is  plain  before  us."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.)  remarks  that  "by  this  action  the  Senate  has  so  changed 
the  whole  purport  of  the  convention  that  its  acceptance  by  Great 
Britain  has  become  most  unlikely ;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  executive  department  of  this  Government  would 
even  urge  the  mangled — and,  in  its  present  form,  contradictory 
— treaty  upon  Great  Britain."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce (Fin.)  says: 

"  Europe  will  not  make  war  on  us  over  the  canal.  But  one  or 
both  of  two  things  will  occur.  We  shall  have  the  world  more 
unfriendly  to  us  than  now  and  ready  to  injure  us,  at  least,  so  far 
as  the  canal  is  concerned,  at  the  first  opportunity  when  we  are 
in  difficulties,  as  we  shall  be  sooner  or  later.  But  in  addition 
to  this  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  will  not  tolerate  a  single 
interoceanic  canal  which  is  the  private  property  of  the  United 
States.  The  London  Morning  Post,  which  probably  .xpresses 
the  sentiments  of  the  present  ministry,  says  that  in  negotiating 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  Great  Britain  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world  ;  that  if  we  wish  to  de- 
nounce the  treaty  we  can  be  restrained  only  by  war,  and  no  Euro- 
pean nation  would  think  of  that;  but  'it  will  be  open  to  Greax 
Britain  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  maritime  states,  to 
consider  whether  another  canal  not  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  may  be  worth  the  making.  In  this  matter  British  inter- 
ests are  identical  with  the  interests  of  all  the  maritime  powers 
save  the  United  States.' 

"The  defeat  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  would  be  extremely 
bad  politics  and  bad  business.     It  would  raise  up  for  the  United 
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States  needless  enmities.  It  would  probably  duplicate  the  Nic- 
aragua canal,  divide  the  business,  and  make  it  impossible  for 
our  canal  to  earn  its  expenses.  Great  Britain  might  easily  per- 
suade itself  that  it  could  afford  to  guarantee  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  Panama  canal  rather  than  to  have  an  isthmian  canal 
which  should  be  an  American  private  way,  and  the  interests  of 
Germany  and  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia  and  the  smaller 
states,  are  identical  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  How  does  it 
happen  that  Frenchmen  continue  work  at  Panama,  and  that  even 
in  the  face  of  a  threat  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  the  French  canal 
company  does  not  name  a  price  at  which  it  will  sell  out  to  this 
country?  It  would  not  be  a  violent  supposition  that  Europe  had 
already  decided  to  preserve  its  independence  of  a  United  States 
canal." 


BRITISH    REVERSES    IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THAT  the  war  in  South  Africa  is  far  from  "over,"  Lord  Rob- 
erts's word  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  serious  reverses  to  British  arms  reported  by  Kitch- 
ener last  week.  In  the  Magaliesburg  hills,  Thursday,  December 
13,  General  Clements  was  driven  from  his  camp  by  the  Boer 
General  Delarey,  with  a  loss  of  several  lives  and  eighteen  offi- 
cers and  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  "missing. "  It  was  a 
"wondrous  feat  of  arms,"  declares  the  New  York  Press,  and 
"its  accomplishment  in  the  face  of  an  army  of  occupation  of  150,- 
000  men  lends  an  air  of  legerdemain."  In  the  Orange  River 
"Colony,"  on  the  same  day  a  part  of  Brabant's  Horse  engaged  a 
superior  force  of  Boers  near  Nastron,  losing  four  killed,  sixteen 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  taken  prisoners  ;  and  at 
Vryheid  the  British  casualties  amounted  to  fifty-five  more.  Says 
the  Philadelphia  Press  : 

"The  entire  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  are  in  arms. 
The  Boer  campaign  is  plain  enough.  They  have  left  the  streams 
and  plains  and  taken  to  the  mountains.  On  the  extreme  east,  at 
Koomatiport,  on  the  Portuguese  border,  they  have  descended  on 
the  British  from  the  northern  heights  of  the  Drakenberg,  across 
which  the  Crocodile  River  cuts  its  way.  A  score  of  miles  north- 
west of  Pretoria  in  the  Magaliesburg,  among  which  the  affluents 
of  the  Crocodile  rise,  the  Boers  under  General  Delarey  have 
driven  General  Clements,  after  some  of  the  heaviest  losses  in 
captured  in  the  war,  down  to  Krugersdorp,  on  the  railroad  run- 
ning from  Pretoria  to  Johannesburg  and  beyond.  A  body  of 
Boers  has  fallen  on  Vrede,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner 


moving  parallel  with  the  railroad  at  Reddersburg.  Girt  as  the 
region  in  which  he  moves  is  by  railroads  his  capture  should  be 
certain  ;  but  there  are  no  signs  as  yet  of  his  leaguer  and  no- 
where has  General  Knox  forced  him  to  a  battle. 

"  After  fourteen  months  of  fighting,  with  half  the  Boer  force 
prisoners  and  their  active  commands  outnumbered  from  ten  or 
twenty  to  one,  neither  the  English  generals  nor  the  English 
troops  can  force  an  action,  capture  the  enemy,  or  destroy  his 
organization." 

"Apparently  the  Boers  are  familiar  with  only  one  plan  of  bat- 
tle," comments  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "but  it  seems  to  be 
applicable  to  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  "  ;  and  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  adds  that  the  military  situation  certainly  affords  no 
reason  for  believing  the  report  current  in  European  circles  that 
the  Boers  are  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  The  opinion  is 
freely  expressed  that  these  victories  will  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  Boer  cause.  "The  Boer  republics  are  doomed,"  says 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "and  from  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  temporary  success 
is  not  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  them,  as  it 
will  merely  prolong  the  ills  from  which  they  are  now  suffering, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  intensify  those  awaiting  them." 


OOM  Paul:  "  Well,  I  wonder  if  there's  a  football  game  on  to-day." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 

of  the  Orange  Free  State,  descending  from  the  mountains  which 
separate  it  from  Natal.  Another  commando  has  attacked  Beth- 
lehem. A  third  has  raided  Lichhtenburg.  General  De  Wet 
having  swept  down  the   Orange   River  has  now  turned  and  is 


"MR.  DOOLEY"  ON  THE  PURITY  CRUSADE. 

THE  anti-vice  movement  in  New  York  and  Chicago  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  "  Mr.  Dooley, "  and  he  takes  occa- 
sion to  make  some  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  American  propen- 
sity to  crusade.     He  says : 

"As  a  people,  Hinnissy,  we're  th'  greatest  crusaders  that  iver 
was — f'r  a  short  distance.  On  a  quarther-mile  thrack  we  can 
crusade  at  a  rate  that  wud  make  Hogan'sfrind,  Godfrey  th'  Bul- 
lion, look  like  a  crab.  But  th'  throuble  is  th'  crusade  don't  last 
afther  th'  first  sprint.  Th'  crusaders  drops  but  iv  th'  procission 
to  take  a  dhrink  or  put  a  little  money  on  th'  ace,  an'  be  th'  time 
th'  end  iv  th'  line  iv  march  is  reached  th'  boss  crusader  is  alone 
in  th'  job,  an'  his  former  followers  is  hurlin'  bricks  at  him  fr'm 
th'  windows  iv  policy  shops.  Th'  boss  crusader  always  gets  th' 
double  cross." 

The  police  would  not  protect  vice  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
"they've  got  to  get  th'  money  where  it's  comin'  to  thim,  an'  'tis 
on'y  comin'  to  thim  where  th'  law  an'  vile  human  nature  has  a 
sthrangle  holt  on  each  other.  A  polisman  goes  afther  vice  as  an 
officer  of  th'  law,  an'  comes  away  as  a  philosopher.  Th'  theery 
iv  mesilf,  Hogan,  Croker  an  other  larned  men  is  that  vice,  whin 
it's  broke,  is  a  crime,  an'  whin  it's  got  a  bank  account  is  a  ne- 
cessity an'  a  luxury."  When  the  purity  crusade  gets  into  full 
swing,  however,  all  this  is  changed.  "Th'  polis  becomes  active, 
an'  whin  th'  polis  is  active  'tis  a  good  time  f'r  dacint  men  to 
wear  marredg  certy-ficates  outside  iv  their  coats.  Hanyous 
monsthers  is  nailed  in  th'  act  iv  histin'  in  a  shell  iv  beer  in  a 
German  Garden ;  husbands  waits  in  th'  polis  station  to  be 
r-ready  to  bail  out  their  wives  whin  they're  arrested  f'r  shop- 
pin'  after  four  o'clock  ;  an  there's  more  joy  over  wan  sinner  ray- 
turned  to  th*  station  thin  f'r  ninety  an'  nine  that've  rayformed." 
To  quote  again : 

"Th'  boss  crusader  is  havin'  th'  time  iv  his  life  all  th'  while. 
His  pitcher  is  in  th'  papers  ivry  mornin',  an'  his  sermons  is  a 
directhry  iv  places  iv  amusement.  He  says  to  himsilf,  '  I  am 
improvin'  th'  wurruld,  an'  me  name  will  go  down  to  th'  ginera- 
tions  as  th'  greatest  vice  buster  iv  th'  cinchry.  Whin  I  get 
through,  they  wont  be  enough  crime  left  in  this  city  to  amuse  a 
sthranger  fr'm  Hannybal  Missoury  f'r  twinty  minyits,'  he  says. 
That's  where  he's  wrong.  Afther  a  while  people  gets  tired  iv 
th'  pastime.  They  want  somewhere  to  go  nights.  Most  people 
ain't  vicious,  Hinnissy.  an'  it  takes  vice  to  hunt  vice.  That  ac- 
counts f'r  polismen.  Besides  th'  horse  show  or  th'  football  games 
or  something  else  excitin'  divarts  their  attintion,  an'  wan  day 
th'  boss  crusader  finds  that  he's  alone  in  Sodom. 

'"Vice  ain't  so  bad,  afther  all.      I   notice  business  was  betther 
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whin  'twas  rampant, '  says  wan  la-ad.  'Sure,  ye're  right, '  says 
another.  'I  haven't  sold  a  single  pink  shirt  since  that  man 
Parkers  closed  th'  faro  games,'  says  he.  'Th'  theayter  business 
ain't  what  it  was  whin  they  was  more  vice, '  says  another.  '  This 
ain't  no  Connecticut  village, '  he  says.  '  So  'tis  no  use  thryin'  to 
inthrajoose  soomchury  legislation  in  this  impeeryal  American 
city,'  he  says,  'where  people  come  pursooed  be  th'  sheriff  fr'm 
ivry  corner  iv  th'  wurruld,'  he  says.  'Ye  can't  make  laws  fr' 
this  community  that  wud  suit  a  New  England  village, '  he  says, 
'where,'  he  says,  'th'  people  ar-re  too  civilized  to  be  immoral,' 
he  says.  'Vice,'  he  says,  'goes  a  long  way  tow' rd  makin'  life 
bearable, '  he  says.  '  A  little  vice  now  an'  thin  is  relished  be  th' 
best  iv  men,'  he  says.  'Who's  this  Parkers,  annyhow,  inther- 
ferin'  with  th'  liberty  iv  th'  individooal,  an','  he  says,  'makin' 
it  hard  to  rent  houses  on  th'  side  sthreets,'  he  says.  '  I  bet  ye  if 
ye  invistigate  ye' 11  find  that  he's  no  betther  thin  he  shud  be 
himsilf, '  he  says. 

"An'  th'  best  Parkers  gets  out  iv  it  is  to  be  able  to  escape  fr'm 
town  in  a  wig  an'  false  whiskers. " 


happen  to  give  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Congress  elections  two  years  from  now. 

"It  may  be  that  it  seems  statesmanship  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  and  to  Mr.  Babcock,  whom  the  speaker  has  placed  on  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  to  transfer  a  lager  lobby  from  the 
hotels  of  Washington  and  the  House  corridors  into  actual  mem- 


REDUCING   THE  TAX  ON    BEER. 

THE  fact  that  of  the  $40,000,343  reduction  in  the  "war 
taxes  "  proposed  by  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
week  $9,832,712,  or  almost  one  quarter,  is  a  reduction  in  the 
tax  on  beer,  has  started  a  warm  discussion,  and  several  of 
the  stanchest  Republican  papers  are  among  the  foremost  in 
scenting  a  scandal.  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  ventilating  the  affair,  and  it  says  that  "  if  there 
is  any  other  business  more  pressing  for  Republican  Party  lead- 
ers, from  the  President  down,  than  to  stop  this  dirty  business 
here  and  now,  we  are  unaware  of  its  character."  The  charges 
are  outlined  by  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  as  follows  : 

"It  has  been  charged  that  the  appointment  of  Representative 
Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  vacancy  on  the  ways  and  means 
committee,  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Representative  Dolliver, 
of  Iowa,  to  the  Senate,  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  brewing 
interests  of  the  country.  This  charge  is  based  on  the  assertion 
that  Representative  Babcock,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
congressional  campaign  committee,  had  solicited  and  received 
contributions  from  the  brewers  to  be  used  in  the  close  districts. 
This  money  was  given  in  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  brewers, 
who  contributed  to  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  cam- 
paign funds,  that  a  return  would  be  made  in  favorable  legisla- 
tion when  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  war-revenue  tax  came 
before  the  House. 

"  T/ie  Leader  does  not  say  this  charge  is  true.  Mr.  Babcock  is 
a  man  of  character  and  ability  and  a  good  Republican  ;  but  he 
represents  a  State  in  which  the  brewing  interest  is  stronger,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  some  of  the  largest 
breweries  being  in  operation  at  Milwaukee.  For  that  reason  he 
may  feel  kindly  disposed  toward  that  interest,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritative  denial  the  charge  will  have  to  stand. 

"If  the  proposition  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  is 
adopted,  and, brewers  are  given  a  rebate  in  taxes  amounting  to 
more  than  nine  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  while  there  is  no  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  tax  on  tea,  the  people  are  likely  to  remember 
it,  and  a  Democratic  House  will  probably  be  chosen  at  the  next 
congressional  election.  Even  if  the  Republicans  in  Congress  are 
willing  to  take  this  risk,  the  Republicans  of  the  nation  are  not. 
They  are  not  willing  to  trade  legislation  with  the  brewers  for 
campaign  contributions,  and  the  sooner  that  fact  is  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  party." 

The  Press  says,  in  commenting  on  the  matter : 

"The  appointment  of  Mr.  Babcock,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  ways  and  means  committee  to  enable  him  to  pay 
off  political  debts  with  internal-revenue  legislation  is  a  scandal, 
and  there  is  no  use  to  call  it  by  any  other  name.  If  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  House  permit  Mr.  Babcock's  purpose  to  be 
fulfilled,  that  purpose  being  to  reduce  the  beer  tax  in  return  for 
contributions  made  to  Mr.  Babcock  by  the  brewers,  it  will  be  a 
scandal  which  will  do  more  than  any  other  ten  things  that  could 


LITTLE   RED  RIDING   HOOD  UP  TO  DATE. 

—  The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver. 

bership  of  the  most  important  committee  in  Congress.  But  we 
don't  believe  the  Republican  members  of  the  House  will  agree 
with  them,  and  we  know  that  the  voters  of  the  country  will  pun- 
ish them  and  the  whole  Republican  Part)7  if  the  ways  and  means 
committee  and  the  House  deliver  the  goods  bargained  for  by  the 
brewers  when  Mr.  Babcock,  the  chairman  of  the  congressional 
committee  of  the  Republican  Party,  was  collecting  campaign 
funds  from  corporations  and  bodies  which  'needed'  revenue 
legislation  favorable  to  their  pockets. 

"If  in  return  for  those  lager  contributions  the  internal-revenue 
tax  on  beer  is  diminished,  the  members  of  the  House  who  permit 
it  and  the  Republican  Party  generally  will  discover  a  pretty  ket- 
tle of  fish  in  the  election  of  November,  1902." 

The  Brooklyn  Standard-  Union,  another  strongly  Republican 
paper,  remarks:  "The  committee  say  the  brewers  should  get  a 
share  of  the  general  reduction,  but  the  justice  of  this  contention 
is  not  obvious.  The  gentlemen  who  will  divide  these  ten  mil- 
lions between  them  are  certainly  in  no  danger  of  dying  of  star- 
vation, and  the  general  impression  is  that  they  are  a  very 
wealthy  as  well  as  a  greedy  lot.  It  is  one  of  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  taxtion  that  luxuries  should  be  made  to  contribute 
revenue  in  preference  to  necessities,  and  the  taxes  on  beer  and 
spirits  and  wines  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  the  first  to  go  on 
and  the  last  to  come  off."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  observes 
that  "some  Representatives  have  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  polit- 
ical influence  of  the  brewers,  and  for  that  reason  are  willing  to 
bid  for  their  support,"  and  adds:  "The  taxes  on  spirits,  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  tobacco  are  the  mainstay  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  furnish  more  revenue  than  customs  duties  do, 
while  the  cost  of  collection  is  much  less.  An  intelligent  Con- 
gress will  let  these  productive  duties  severely  alone."  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  remarking  upon  the  re- 
port that  the  Administration  opposes  the  reduction  in  the  beer 
tax,  asks :  "Which  is  stronger  with  the  majority  in  Congress, 
the  Administration  or  beer?  Is  beer  strong  enough  to  dominate 
both  Congress  and  the  Administration  when  it  comes  to  the  final 
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test  of  strength?    Watch  the  course  of  the  revenue-reduction  bill 
for  the  answer. " 

Not  all  the  papers,  however,  take  the  attitude  of  those  quoted 
above.     The  Philadelphia  Times  (Dem.),  for  example,  says: 

"  The  additional  tax  on  beer,  making  a  government  exaction 
of  $2  per  barrel,  has  been  most  oppressive  upon  the  honest  brew- 
ers, and  it  has  done  immeasurable  harm  to  the  public  by  the  in- 
troduction of  unwholesome  beer  that  would  be  manufactured 
more  cheaply.  Unlike  tobacco,  the  price  for  a  glass  of  beer  could 
not  be  changed.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  add  a  half  cent  or  a 
cent  to  a  pound  of  tobacco,  but  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer  can 
not  exceed  five  cents,  and  the  result  of  the  oppressive  tax  on 
beer  has  been  to  cripple  our  best  brewers,  and  give  birth  to  a 
swarm  of  brewers  who  must  make  inferior  beer  to  pay  the  tax 
and  have  profit  in  their  enterprise,  whereby  the  beer-drinkers 
have  suffered  greatly. 

"The  tax  of  $2  a  barrel  on  beer  is  simply  monstrous,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  beer-drinkers  of  America  now  consti- 
tute a  large  portion  of  our  people,  that  the  number  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  that  the  tax  must  be  reduced  to  maintain  an 
honest  brewing  system,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  repeal- 
ing entirely  the  extra  war  tax  on  beer." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.)  says: 

"  The  beer  tax  is  a  certain  source  of  large  revenue  when  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  kept  as  a  reserve  for  emergencies.  The 
good  people  who  want  high  beer  taxes  for  the  sake  of  discourag- 
ing beer-drinking  know  nothing  about  the  subject.  The  beer 
tax  does  not  diminish  consumption  by  a  mugful,  but  simply 
makes  a  lot  of  poor  men  pay  taxes.  The  tax,  of  course,  could  be 
made  high  enough  to  make  people  drink  wine  or  whisky  instead 
of  beer,  but  the  present  tax  is  not  high  enough  for  that.  The 
temperance  question  is  not  involved  in  any  way.  It  is  purely 
a  question  of  revenue  and  should  be  considered  as  such." 


PRESIDENT  J.   J.    HILL  ON   SHIPPING 
SUBSIDIES. 

\|  EW  light  was  turned  on  the  shipping  subsidy  bill  now  be- 
■L  ^  fore  Congress  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Bankers'  Club 
in  Chicago  by  President  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  President  Hill  is  having  four  of  the  largest  steamers 
in  the  world  built  for  the  Pacific  trade,  and  as  they  are  being 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  as  the  bill  proposes  that  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  $g, 000,000  yearly  subsidy  be  given  to  the  Pacific 
trade,  Mr.  Hill's  steamers  would  come  in  for  a  generous  slice. 
Many  newspapers  regard  his  adverse  criticism  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore, as  unquestionably  disinterested  and  entitled  to  great 
weight.  He  first  surprised  his  hearers  by  saying  that  "we  can 
build  ships  in  this  country  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
built  anywhere  in  the  world.  Now,  I  had  figures  within  the 
last  year  furnished  from  the  best  builders  on  the  Clyde,  and 
figures  from  as  good  builders  as  there  are  in  this  country,  and 
to  my  utter  amazement  the  American  figures  on  a  single  ship 
were  ^8,000  to  £  10.000  under  the  best  Clyde  builders,  and  when 
we  get  the  ship  subsidy  that  is  promised  see  how  happy  we  shall 
be.  Unfortunately  the  kind  of  ship  that  is  to  receive  the  subsidy 
is  one  that  may  need  it,  but  it  is  one  that  the  country  at  large 
does  not  need.  I  allude  to  these  ocean  greyhounds."  Mr. 
Hill  declared,  however,  that  he  believed  a  subsidy  "is  an  excel- 
lent thing,  like  a  good  many  other  things,  if  it  is  not  abused," 
and  that  "if  we  could  pay  a  tonnage  on  the  actual  commodities 
of  a  certain  kind  based  on  the  distance. carried,  there  would  be 
some  justice  in  a  subsidy."  Then  he  went  on  (to  quote  from  the 
report  of  his  speech  printed  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald)  to 
make  a  still  more  interesting  statement.      He  said  : 

"I  analyzed  the  first  bill  that  was  drawn  carefully,  and  I  found 
that  out  of  the  $9,000,000  about  $7,500,000  went  to  what  is  known 
as  the  American  Line.  At  the  same  time,  why  should  we  as  a 
nation  pay  $9,000,000  a  year  for  thirty  years  and  have  seven 


j.  j.  hill, 
President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 


eighths  of  it  go  to  ten  or  twelve  ships?  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
when  attention  was  called  to  this  the  bill  was  amended,  and  it 
is  now  in  much  better  shape.  The  $9,000,000  is  to  be  distributed 
pro  rata  among  all  the  ships  that  are  entitled  to  sail  under  the 
American  flag,  and  they  have  set  apart  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Maybe  some  of  my  good 
friends  thought  they  were  serving  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
were,  in  a  money  way  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  building  our 
ships  with  or  with- 
out a  subsidy,  and 
I  would  rather  see 
the  duty  on  ships 
taken  off  or  the  duty 
on  the  plates  that 
are  to  go  into  the 
ships. 

"  We  will  be  able 
to  manufacture 
ships  here  as  well  as 
thej'  can  anywhere 
else  and  will  be  able 
to  sail  them,  be- 
cause with  labor  on 
the  lakes  higher 
than  it  is  anywhere 
else,  we  find  that 
ore  is  carried  a 
thousand  miles  for 
three  shillings  a 
ton,  and  coal  for  one 
shilling  six  pence  a 
ton,  while  in  Great 
Britain  it  costs  from 
five  to  six  shillings 
to  carry  it  five  hun- 
dred miles.  If  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  $180,000,000  for  a  class  of  ships  that  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  carrying  our  commerce  to  new  markets  we 
have  a  right  to  feel  they  have  done  well ;  but  we  do  not  think 
they  should  give  the  bulk  of  it  to  twenty  or  twenty-one  ships  that 
arejonly  compelled  to  run  twenty-one  knots  once  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  government  officer  detailed  for  that  purpose.  If  the  cargo 
space  is  engaged  to  any  ship  and  paid  for,  the  ship  is  not  com- 
pelled to  carry  it.  We  did  get  a  condition  that  a  ship  must 
carry  a  cargo  of  at  least  half  of  her  capacity  in  American  prod- 
ucts outgoing. 

"  But  I  see  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  if  her  space  is  engaged 
to  any  company — for  instance,  if  the  space  on  the  Pacific  Mail 
was  engaged  to  the  transcontinental  lines  to  keep  the  Pacific 
Mail  quiet  and  from  cutting  rates — she  would  have  complied  with 
the  conditions,  because  she  received  pay  for  the  space,  altho  she 
did  not  carry  the  cargo,  and  that,  I  think,  would  be  a  mistake. 
I  think  that  would  fail  to  help  anybody  outside  of  the  stockhold- 
ers in  the  Pacific  Mail.  The  ship  has  been  paid  to  keep  her 
hands  off ;  she  ought  not  to  be  paid  twice.  Notwithstanding 
that,  if  the  bill  passes  it  will  not  be  the  first  mistake  the  country 
has  made,  and  it  will  not  be  altogether  a  mistake  or  altogether  a 
loss  if  it  results  in  starting  the  upbuilding  of  a  merchant  marine 
under  the  American  flag." 

Many  of  the  Republican  and  practically  all  of  the  Democratic 
papers  are  opposing  the  bill,  principally  because  it  provides 
such  generous  rewards  for  the  ocean  "  flyers  "  and  so  much  less 
for  the  humble  freighters  which  must  form  the  bulk  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.  The  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep. )  remarks  that  the 
main  business  of  the  flyers  "is  to  carry  rich  Americans  to  foreign 
markets  where  they  spend  their  money  lavishly  ;  not  to  take 
American  products  to  markets  where  foreigners  would  buy 
them,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say:  "There  is  a  simple  way  to  stop 
nearly  all  of  the  hostile  criticism  of  the  subsidy  bill.  If  it 
merely  provided  that  a  certain  payment  should  be  made  to  own- 
ers of  American-built  vessels,  for  every  ton  mile  of  actual  cargo 
carried,  the  freight  to  be  the  products  of  the  United  States,  the 
help  for  American  exporters  and  producers  would  be  plain  and 
direct." 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  the  Colorado  Springs  Ga- 
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zette  (Rep.),  and  the    Philadelphia  Inquirer   (Rep.)    favor  the 
bill.     Says  The  Inquirer: 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  look  at  the  proposed  ship  subsidy, 
and  that  is  in  the  light  of  a  purely  business  proposition.  It  is 
nothing  else. 

"We  put  up  $9,000,000  a  year,  considerably  less  than  that  in 
fact,  when  the  mail  contracts  are  taken  into  consideration,  and 
we  aim  at  securing  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  $200,000,000  a  year 
which  we  are  now  paying  steamship  companies. 

"  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  $9,000,000  and  $200,000,- 
000.  If  we  put  up  our  money,  we  shall  expect  it  to  return  to  us 
many-fold. 

"As  to  the  argument  that  only  rich  ship-owners  will  be  bene- 
fited, that  is  false  on  its  face.  When  we  build  ships  we  give 
employment  to  American  workmen  and  American  shipyards. 
When  we  sail  these  American  ships  we  employ  a  large  number 
of  American  seamen.  When  we  pay  freight  rates  to  these 
American  ships,  the  money  does  not  go  abroad,  but  remains  in 
this  country. 

"Ocean  commerce  is  profitable,  and  it  is  worth  while  trying 
to  get  our  share  of  it." 


LABOR   QUESTION    IN   THE   SOUTH. 

FOR  idyllic  relations  between  employer  and  employed,  look 
to  the  South.  That  is  the  gist  of  an  article  in  The  Textile 
World  (Boston)  by  Mr.  Cuyler  Smith,  a  Southern  cotton  manu- 
facturer. No  "wage  slavery,  "  no  "class  consciousness,"  seems 
to  exist  there,  and  all  attempts  of  "labor  leaders  "  to  organize 
unions  and  start  labor  wars  seem  to  have  failed.  Mr.  Smith  tells 
the  reason  for  this  as  follows  : 

"The  operatives  of  the  new  cotton-factories  are  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  now 
gray  veterans  who  spend  the  evening  of  their  lives  in  the  cottage 
chimney  corners,  oracles  and  Nestors  for  all  the  young  folks 
gone  up  to  town  to  handle  the  spinning-frame  and  loom. 

"  Xo  sooner  is  a  mill  company  organized  by  the  progressive 
capitalists  of  the  village  than  the  old  soldier,  hearing  the  good 
news  bawled  over  the  fence  by  a  passing  neighbor,  back  from  a 
day's  trading  in  town,  calls  up  his  family  and  announces  his  in- 
tention of  journeying' ter  town  termorrer,  an'  I  reckon  the  colonel 
will  give  yer  er  chanst  ter  help  him  run  his  factory. ' 

"The  old  man  does  go  to  the  colonel,  the  same  man  who  led 
him  and  his  friends  on  the  great  battle-fields  of  that  regrettable 


struggle.  He  takes  his  wealthy  friend  aside  and  bespeaks  his 
'takin'  them  chillun,  ever  one  uv  'em,  in  yer  new  mill.  Me  and 
my  ole  woman  need  the  support,  Colonel,  an'  the  chillun  will 
sho'  work  yer  way,  sah,  if  yer'll  only  give  um  er  chanst.' 

"The  mill  is  built,  and  the  old  man  brings  the  hands  to  live  in 
the  clean,  brightly  painted  cottage  on  the  hill  to  begin  a  new  life 
where  all  the  family  may  work  and  earn  more  clear  money  in  one 
month  than  they  have  made  in  twelve  months  on  the  cotton 
farm. 

"The  old  man  goes  home  to  his  cabin,  but  the  young  people 
are  never  away  from  his  conservative  influence,  for  Saturday 
night  sees  them  going  out  for  Sunday  at  the  old  home.  Then 
all  questions,  especially  the  one  now  coming  to  the  front,  "Shall 
we  join  a  labor  union?  '  are  discussed.  These  old  men  advise 
against  the  joining  of  a  union.  Monday  the  operatives  are  at 
the  mill,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  organizer  who  was  eagerly 
listened  to  last  week.  It  is  a  combination  of  all  these  peculiar 
conditions  that  makes  the  growth  of  labor  unions  among  South- 
ern cotton-mill  workers  slow  growth." 

Another  factor  that  makes  for  industrial  peace  in  the  new 
manufacturing  South  is  the  fact  that  the  stock  in  the  cotton- 
mills  is  owned  by  the  local  bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers, 
large  and  small,  so  that  "an  operative  is  usually  a  cousin  of  some 
stockholder."  The  managers  of  the  mills,  too,  feel  a  personal 
interest  in  the  employees.     Says  Mr.  Smith  : 

"  One  Georgian,  who  has  made  a  large  fortune  by  manufactur- 
ing, said,  looking  at  his  operatives  passing  out  from  the  mill,  'I 
enjoy  feeding  and  clothing  these  people  more  than  all  the  money 
I  have  made. '  Another  said  to  me,  '  I  am  taking  all  my  opera- 
tives picnicking  Saturday  and  footing  the  bills  myself.'     This 


SANTA   CLAUS  PAYNE   MAKING  THE  TAX-PAYERS  HAPPY. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Inquire)-. 


Courtesy  of  Harper  A  Bros.,  New  York. 

"THIS  CHIMNEY    WELL   FILLED    Ml  AN>   A    KERRY   CHRISTMAS    l<>    M.I.  " 

—harper's   Weekly. 
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man  gives  his  young  help  half  an  hour  off  twice  a  day  to  play  in 
the  grove  surrounding  that  mill. 

".Many  mills,  ilke  those  at  Pelzer  and  Piedmont,  S.  C,  pro- 
vided free  schools  and  enforce  attendance.  These  are  the  two 
largest  Southern  mills.  House  rent  is  usually  gratis,  or  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  per  room  a  month.  Fuel  is  at  a  nominal  cost, 
and  not  necessary,  save  for  cooking,  exceeding  ninety  days  a 
year." 

Wages,  Mr.  Smith  says,  are  about  ten  per  cent,  lower  than  in 
the  East,  and  the  hours  are  longer,  but  "the  operatives  have  so 
vastly  improved  their  condition  by  working  in  the  mill,  not  on 
the  farm,  that  they  are  little  inclined  to  ask  for  shorter  hours  or 
increased  wages.  They  are  the  most  uniformly  contented  and 
prosperous  class  in  the  South."  The  factory  at  High  Shoals,  for 
example,  has  been  in  operation  forty  years  with  labor  drawn 
from  the  vicinity,  and  "no  strike  has  ever  occurred,  not  even  a 
misunderstanding  arisen."  Trion  factory  in  Northern  Georgia, 
established  by  the  Allgood  family,  affords  another  instance.  It 
has  been  running  fifty-five  years,  and  "no  strike,  friction  of  any 
kind,  or  demand  for  change  of  hours  or  pay  ever  occurred  at  this 
large  mill."  Practically  all  the  operatives  are  white,  the  blacks 
acting  as  servants  in  the  operatives'  households  or  draymen  at 
the  mill.  (Some  leaders  among  the  Southern  blacks  have  organ- 
ized cotton-mills  to  be  operated  by  negro  labor,  but  this  interest- 
ing phase  of  the  Southern  industrial  situation  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.)  It  is  Mr.  Smith's  opinion  that  "the  negroes 
are  going  to  return  to  farming  when  the  whites  come  to  the 
mill."  He  adds  :  "A  negro  can't  work  in  a  mill.  The  hum  of 
the  machinery  would  put  him  to  sleep,  and  if  he  even  got  a  dol- 
lar ahead  he  would  loaf  a  week." 


Journal,  "knocks  another  hole  in  the  Federal  civil  rights  law, 
which  is  now  about  as  dead  as  it  ever  will  be." 


Constitutionality  of  the  "Jim   Crow"  Car  Law. 

— The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  upholding 
the  Kentucky  statute  that  requires  railroads  to  furnish  separate 
cars  for  white  and  colored  passengers,  has  directed  attention  to 
a  peculiar  phase  of  the  race  question  in  the  South.  A  colored 
passenger  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  Kentucky 
sought  entrance  to  a  car  reserved  for  white  passengers.  Being 
refused  admittance,  he  brought  against  the  railroad. company 
the  suit  in  which  this  decision  is  given.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  the  decision  is  one  that  will  not  commend  itself 
to  'friends  of  liberty  and  fair  play."  "It  is  cruelly  unjust," 
maintains  this  paper,  "that  a  person  should  be  discriminated 
against  in  public  conveyances  for  no  better  reason  than  the  color 
of  his  skin."  The  leading  negro  paper,  the  New  York  Age,  is 
very  indignant  at  the  decision,  and  declares  : 

"  We  can  not  for  the  life  of  us  see  how  the  Supreme  Court  can 
uphold  such  pronounced  and  mischievous  and  vicious  class  legis- 
lation as  the  separate  car  legislation.  It  is  against  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  works  direct  and  burden- 
some vitiation  of  the  law  of  contract.  Such  legislation  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  any  other  race  element  of  the  citizenship  and 
it  will  not  be  always  tolerated  by  us. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  always  been  and  is  the  most  danger- 
ous coordinate  branch  of  our  system  of  government." 

Of  course  the  Southern  papers  take  a  very  different  view  of  the 
matter.     Says  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune  : 

"The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  guar- 
antees equal  political  and  social  rights  to  whites  and  negroes,  but 
it  does  not  confer  any  franchise  either  tipon  whites  or  negroes  to 
secure  these  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Equal  rights, 
without  discrimination,  mean  simply  equal  accommodation  and 
treatment ;  but  it  does  not  mean  taking  away  from  one  to  give 
to  the  other.  Separate  but  equal  accommodation  fulfils  the 
meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and  separate  cars,  with 
equal  provision  for  each  race,  satisfy  the  constitutional  require- 
ment. The  courts  justly  refuse  to  construe  the  law  so  as  to  force 
either  race  into  intimate  association  with  the  other." 

"The  decision   in  the   Kentucky  case,"  observes  tke  Atlanta 


NEWSPAPER   VIEWS   OF   THE   ARMY 
"CANTEEN." 

T/"  EEN  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  private  soldier  marks  the 
-*-  »-  comment  of  the  press  on  the  proposed  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  army  posts.  This  prohibition  is 
expressed  in  an  amendment  to  the  army  reorganization  bill 
which  declares  that  "the  sale  of  or  dealing  in  beer,  wine,  or  any- 
intoxicating  liquors  by  any  person  in  any  post  exchange  or  can- 
teen or  on  any  transport  or  upon  any  premises  used  for  military 
purposes  by  the  United  States  is  prohibited.  The  Secretary  of 
War  is  hereby  directed  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  section 
into  full  force  and  effect."  The  bill  passed  the  House  in  this 
form  (with  the  manifest  approval  of  many  members  of  the  Wom- 
en's Christian  Temperance  Union,  who  crowded  the  galleries) 
by  a  vote  of  159  to  51,  and  it  is  now  before  the  Senate.  Friends 
of  the  canteen  are  aroused  by  this  action  of  the  House,  and  one 
of  them,  Congressman  Fitzgerald  (Uem.),  of  Massachusetts, 
offered  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Capi- 
tol building;  it  was  ruled  "out  of  order."  "It  is  generally  be- 
lieved at  the  War  Department,"  says  'J lie  Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal, "  that  this  amendment,  which  in  reality  abolishes  the  canteen, 
will  be  voted  down  in  the  Senate,  where  the  canteen  has  many 
friends,"  and  several  other  papers  make  a  similar  prediction. 
"But  whether  the  Senate  decides  to  follow  the  House  in  abolish- 
ing the  canteen  or  not,"  observes  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.), 
"it  may  be  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  a  law  that  is  enforced, 
and  not,  as  recently,  a  law  that  says  one  thing  and  is  construed 
to  have  an  opposite  meaning";  and  the  Minneapolis  'Tribune 
(Rep.)  suggests  that  if  the  temperance  reformers  "could  go  a 
step  farther  and  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  near 
army  posts  or  premises  used  for  army  purposes,  they  might  con- 
sider that  they  had  secured  a  valuable  reform."  The  Chicago 
Record  (Ind.)  remarks:  "The  canteen  law  will  destroy  at  least 
one  abuse — the  selling  of  liquor  privileges  on  transports  to  civil- 
ians, whose  profit  depends  directly  on  the  amount  of  consump- 
tion they  can  induce  on  the  long  voyages  across  the  Pacific 
ocean.".  Perhaps  the  stoutest  defense  of  the  anti-canteen  law 
that  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press  is  found  in  the  Cleveland 
Leader  (Rep.),  which  says: 

"  Everybody  who  believes  that  it  is  grossly  wrong  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  placing 
temptation  in  the  way  of  its  soldiers,  will  rejoice  at  the  action  of 
the  House  and  hope  for  similar  action  by  the  Senate,  and  even  if 
the  abolition  of  the  canteen  leads  to  an  increase  of  drunkenness 
by  forcing  the  soldiers  to  go  outside  of  their  camps,  barracks, 
and  reservations  for  a  greater  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  than  would  have  been  resorted  to  if  all  purchases  were 
made  through  the  canteen,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  charge  that 
the  Government  is  directly  responsible. 

"Congress  should  go  further  than  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
at  army  posts  and  camps  and  upon  government  transports.  The 
sale  of  liquor  should  be  prohibited  at  the  Capitol  building  in 
Washington,  in  the  cafes  that  are  patronized  by  the  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  It  is  shameful  that  the  sale  of  intoxica- 
ting liquor  should  be  permitted  in  any  building  under  govern- 
ment control  and  which  is  supported  by  the  money  collected  from 
all  the  people.  It  is  time  for  the  Government  to  sever  its  connec- 
tion with  the  liquor  traffic  entirely." 

The  great  majority  of  the  daily  press,  however,  favor  the  can- 
teen, on  the  ground  that  it  keeps  the  soldiers  away  from  worse 
resorts.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.)  calls  it  "the  best  device  for 
the  inculcation  of  temperance  that  the  army  has  ever  known," 
and  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  declares  that  "of  the  utility 
of  the  canteen  as  a  promoter  of  temperance  there  is  absolutely 
no  question."     "Congress  can  hardly  afford,  "says  the  Kansas 
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City  Journal  (Rep.),  to  "turn  its  back  on  all  the  medical  and 
official  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  moral  and  general  condi- 
tion of  the  army  is  much  better  under  the  canteen  system  than 
it  was  before";  and  the  New  York  'Times  (Ind.)  declares  that 
"there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  any  Congressman's  misunder- 
standing that,  in  voting  for  this  amendment,  he  was  voting  to 
promote  drunkenness,  and  consequently  inefficiency  and  indis- 
cipline, in  the  United  States  army."  These  and  man)'-  other 
papers  declare  that  the  soldiers,  deprived  of  the  canteen,  will  go, 
as  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.)  expresses  it, 
"into  the  most  brutalizing  temptation  that  besets  their  life  ;  that 
of  the  horrible  haunts  of  poisonous  liquor  and  depraved  men  and 
women  which  fester  on  the  edge  of  army  reservations."  The 
idea  that  the  abolition  of  the  canteen  will  increase  vice  in  the 
neighborhood  of  army  posts,  where  it  can  not  be  controlled  by 
the  army  officers,  is  widely  prevalent,  and  the  view  of  the  papers 
that  favor  the  canteen  is  concisely  expressed  by  the  Detroit 
News  (Ind.)  which  remarks:  "A  notable  victory  has  been  gained 
by  a  strange  combination  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  one  end  and 
the  liquor  interests  at  the  other.  The  army  will  be  the  chief 
sufferer. " 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  Prohibitionists,  who  have  urged  the 
passage  of  the  anti-canteen  amendment,  come  in  for  a  number 
of  pitying  remarks  from  papers  which  consider  them  well-mean- 
ing but  misguided  folk  who  are  injuring  the  cause  they  are  try- 
ing to  help.  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.),  for 
instance,  says  that  "the  abolition  of  the  canteen  is  a  concession 
to  the  noisy  Prohibitionists  who  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
look  beyond  their  noses,  and  are  therefore  the  worst  enemies  that 
the  cause  of  true  temperance  has  to  contend  with  "  ;  and  the  Ta- 
coma  Ledger  (Rep.)  says  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  that  "it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  members  of  this  excellent  union  are  not  con- 
tent to  labor  in  a  field  where  they  may  be  of  influence,  to  deal 
with  subjects  concerning  which  they  have  knowledge,  and  to  re- 
gard as  having  been  based  on  good  faith  the  conclusions  of  patri- 
otic and  moral  citizens  who  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  the 
other  sex."  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.  Rep.)  declares 
that  it  "ventures  the  prediction  that  within  a  year  many  of  the 
present  most  zealous  advocates  of  this  measure  will  as  strenu- 
ously agitate  for  the  return  of  the  canteen  as  being  more  temper- 
ate than  prohibition.  " 

The  Hartford  Times  (Ind.Dem.),  in  its  comment  in  favor  of 
the  canteen,  gives  a  sketch  of  its  history.     It  says  : 

"  We  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  whole  question.  Twenty 
years  ago  our  little  army  was  in  a  very  low  condition  morally, 
and  suffered  to  a  scandalous  extent  from  desertions.  Thousands 
of  drunken  vagabonds  were  accepted  as  recruits  every  year,  and 
then  allowed  to  run  away  without  completing  their  terms  of  ser- 
vice. There  was  a  change  in  the  office  of  adjutant-general  of  the 
arm}-  and  a  wise  and  humane  officer  went  to  work  to  raise  the 
standard  of  character  among  the  enlisted  men.  The  entrances 
to  all  the  army  posts  were  infested  with  vile  dram  shops  to  which 
the  soldiers  resorted  whenever  they  were  granted  a  few  hours' 
leave.  It  was  discovered  that  the  only  way  to  abolish  these  vi- 
cious resorts  was  to  make  an  attractive  club-room  for  the  men  on 
the  government  grounds,  where  tobacco,  beer,  and  various  knick- 
knacks,  such  as  men  have  a  right  to  buy  wherever  liberty  pre- 
vails, could  be  purchased  by  them.  The  'post-traders'  store,'  as 
the  successor  of  the  sutlers'  shop  was  known,  was  abolished,  and 
the  accursed  dram-shops  disappeared.  A  tremendous  change  for 
the  better  took  place  in  the  morale  of  our  regular  army. 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  the  fanaticism  for  total  abstinence  which 
now  seeks  to  restore  the  old  immoral  conditions  in  the  army  is 
not  only  stupid,  but  wicked.  Satan  may  well  rejoice  over  the 
destruction  of  the  army  canteen." 


voiced  by  many  papers,  for  an  investigation.  As  the  Detroit 
Eree  Press  says:  "According  to  the  story  the  boy  reluctantly 
told  his  father  when  his  malady  had  reached  such  a  stage  that 
medical  assistance  was  of  no  avail,  after  he  had  been  whipped  in 
a  fight,  a  burning  mixture,  supposed  to  have  contained  Tobasco 
sauce,  Worcestershire  sauce,  and  red  pepper  was  forced  down  his 
throat.  The  throat  was  injured,  tuberculosis  subsequently  de- 
veloped, and  the  boy  died."  Colonel  Mills  (the  superintendent 
of  the  academy) ,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  a  committee  from  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
conducting  separate  inquiries  into  the  affair,  and  the  result  is 
being  awaited  with  wide  interest.  "The  investigation  should  be 
so  thorough,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  "as  to  clear  up  all 
doubts  in  the  public  mind,  and  it  will  prove  of  especial  value  if 
it  results  in  dissipating  the  notion,  widely  prevalent  in  the  army 
mind,  that  a  stiff  course  of  hazing  is  required  to  make  an  officer 
courageous  and  manly.  The  navy  and  its  officers,  as  well  as  its 
men,  are  the  source  of  pride  to  the  country.  The  navy  performs 
its  duty  as  well  as  the  army  ;  its  officers  have  not  been  found 
wanting  at  the  severest  pinch,  and  yet  hazing  was  summarily 
cast  out  root  and  branch  years  ago  from  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis."  The  New  York  6k«  declares  that  "it  is  as  wrong 
for  any  one  assuming  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Military  Academy  to 
maintain  that  something  of  this  sort  is  needed  to  make  young 
men  '  good  soldiers  '  as  it  is  idle  to  say  that  it  can  not  be  sup- 
pressed in  so  large  a  body  of  young  men  "  ;  and  it  seems  to  the 
Philadelphia  Press  that  "no  man  who  delights  in  brutality  or 
terrorism  inflicted  upon  one  beneath  him  in  position,  and  his 
junior  in  years,  particularly  so  far  as  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  is  concerned,  can  lay  claim  to  being  '  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.'  " 


Hazing  at  West  Point.— The  death  of  Cadet  Oscar  L. 
Booz  at  his  home  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  the  belief  that  his  fatal 
illness  was  due  to  hazing  at  West  Point,  has  aroused  a  demand. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Washington  is  ioo  years  old  ;  but  it  doesn't  always  act  that  way.  —  The 
Detroit  News. 

General  Mercier  fails  to  state  how  the  French  army  would  get  back 
again.—  Tlie  Detroit  Tribune. 

THE  river  and  harbor  bill  is  beginning  to  show  a  restless  desire  to  do- 
business  with  the  surplus. — The  Chicago  Record. 

Having  elected  a  new  Congress  a  month  ago,  we  now  permit  the  old  one 
to  meet  and  make  laws  for  us. — The  Detroit  News. 

By  this  time  President  Kruger  must  know  just  how  much  buttering  of 
parsnips  is  done  by  kind  words.—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

General  Mercier  of  France  gives  evidence  of  having  been  reading 
Billy  Mason's  speeches.  —  The  Detroit  Tribune. 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  the  people  of  Philadelphia  to  apply  the 
rummage-sale  plan  to  their  councilmen  in  February.—  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Some  of  the  able  Democratic  editors  seemed  determined  to  reduce  the 
war  taxes  without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  Congress. —  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

A  KENTUCKY  girl  is  to  marry  a  German  baron,  but  as  she  is  not  an  heir- 
ess and  he  has  a  good  job  the  affair  is  not  attracting  much  attention.  —  The 
Denver  Times. 

Thei«E  is  nothing  on  the  boards  that  has  had  a  longer  continuous  run 
than  General  Otis's  prediction  that  the  Philippine  insurrection  is"  about  to 
end.  —  The  Detroit  Tribune. 

Lord  Roberts  ended  the  war  before  sailing  for  home,  and  now  Kitch- 
ener is  to  be  allowed  to  end  it.  Thus  will  there  be  glory  enough  to  go 
around. —  The  Chicago  Record. 

AH.— The  New  York  Sun  wants  to  know  where  the  idiotic  phrase  "chew- 
ing the  rag"  came  from.  We  are  not  sure,  but  ate  inclined  to  think  it 
came  from  New  York.—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Mr.  Platt  has  decided  on  a  single-headed  police  government  for  New- 
York.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  start  a  guessing-match  in  order  to  lo- 
cate the  identity  of  the  real  head.—  The  Washington  Post. 

RUINS.— "Ah!"  said  the  Englishman,  "but  you  have  no  ruins  in  your 
country."  "Wehaven't,  eh  ?"  the  American  replied.  "Say,  you  ought  to  see 
Dave  Hill  and  \Y.  L.  Wellington  \"—The  Chicago  Times- Herald. 

BxCON:  "I  understand  a  member  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  had  a 
bad  fainting  spell  the  other  day."  Egbert  :  "Indeed?"  "Yes,  he  heard  his 
wife  was  about  to  appear  in  an  Empire  gown."-   The  Yonkers  Statesman. 

CITIZEN  :  "My  house  at  No.  4,916,718  Uneasy  Street  was  robbed  last 
night!"  Police  Captain  (toclerkl:  "Mr.  Smith,  please  look  in  your  books 
and  see  if  a  permit  was,  issued  to  anybody  to  rob  the  premises  at  No.  4,916,- 
718  Uneasy  Street,  last  night."— Puck. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP.— The  fact  that  so  many  ex-aldermen  own  dives 
should  not  be  confounded  in  any  way  with  the  doctrine  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, tho  the  pull  they  have  on  the  local  government  might  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  —  The  Chicago  Record. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AN   ALPINE   CHRISTMAS    PLAY. 

IX  medieval  times,  the  Christmas  mystery  play  was  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  Christmas  morning  in  many  European 
towns,  and  for  a  period  had  a  recognized  place  in  the  church 
liturgy.  The  chief  points  of  the  lesson,  which  formed  a  regular 
part  of  the  Christmas  office,  and  often  consisted  of  portions  of  St. 
Augustine's  sermon  "  De  Natale  Domini,"  were  represented  dra- 
matically in  the  nave  of  the  church.  Survivals  of  this  custom 
still  exist  in  some  of  the  more  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  manger  and  figures  of 
wood  still  to  be  seen  at  Christmastide  in  many  Roman  Catholic 
churches  even  in  this  country.  The  best  of  the  surviving  speci- 
mens of  the  Christmas  pastoral  is  said  to  be  the  one  performed 
yearly  in  the  valleys  of  Cuorgne,  in  Piedmont.  The  Countess 
Evelyn  Martinengo-Cesaresco,  the  English  wife  of  an  Italian 
nobleman,  and  the  author  of  several  well-known  studies  in  folk- 
lore in  the  leading  reviews,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this 
play.  Count  Nigra,  the  present  Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
she  says,  remembers  having  taken  part  in  it  when  a  child,  "  in  the 
character  of  a  herald  angel,  with  wings  of  peacock  feathers."  To 
him  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  text  of  this  pastoral  drama, 
about  which  the  Countess  gives  the  following  details  in  The 
Atlantic   Monthly  (December)  : 

"The  necessary  personages  in  this  dramatic  scene  are  eleven 
shepherds  and  one  angel,  but  three  angels  are  preferred  when 
they  can  be  had.  Mary  and  Joseph  do  not  appear.  A  side  altar 
is  converted  into  a  manger,  in  which  the  image  of  the  Babe  lies. 
Midnight  mass  has  advanced  as  far  as  the  Credo  when  the  per- 
formance opens  with  what  is  called  an  'angelic  prolog.'  In 
this  homily,  the  congregation  are  requested  to  be  very  attentive  ; 
then,  on  this  dark  night,  they  will  behold  great  portents.  They 
will  see  the  shepherds  draw  near  to  worship  a  new-born  Babe, 
in  whom,  with  melting  hearts,  they  recognize  their  Redeemer. 
The  prolog  ends  with  the  words :  '  Whoso  desires  happiness 
and  justice,  let  him  seek  them  in  God,  for  they  are  not  to  be 
found  among  men  ;  and  now,  may  all  things  proceed  with  order, 
and  may  we  meet  one  day  in  heaven. ' 

"A  knocking  is  heard  at  the  chief  entrance :  the  priest  opens 
the  door,  and  the  eleven  shepherds  walk  into  the  church.  They 
wear  long  white  woolen  cloaks  and  broad-brimmed  hats  which 
they  keep  on  their  heads.  Each  carries  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and 
his  offering  in  the  other.  Montano  brings  a  lamb  ;  Alceste,  two 
pigeons  ;  Volpino,  honey  ;  Silvio,  fresh  butter  ;  Evandro,  milk  ; 
Menalca,  grapes  (they  are  hung  up  in  a  dry  place,  so  as  to  keep 
till  December).  Tigrane  carries  a  pair  of  turtledoves;  Titiro, 
apples;  Polibeo,  eggs  ;  Mirteo,  two  chickens ;  Melibeo,  cloth  for 
swadding-clothes.  The  gifts  remain  with  the  priest,  but,  like 
the  ancient  sacrifice,  they  are  in  very  truth  offered  to  Deity. 
This  custom  has  endeared  the  ceremonial  to  the  poor,  who  are  so 
fond  of  giving.  They  feel  that  their  offerings  actually  supply 
the  wants  of  their  infant  Lord,  and  feeling  is  much  more  real 
than  thinking  or  knowing. 

"The  crowd,  which  densely  fills  the  little  church,  leaves  a  clear 
space  for  the  shepherds  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  Montano 
remarks  that  here  they  are  with  their  gifts,  but  he  has  no  idea 
why  Melibeo,  the  oldest  shepherd,  has  called  them  hither  while 
the  sun  is  still  asleep.  Questions  and  answers  gradually  disclose 
the  fact  that  Melibeo  supposed,  from  the  appearance  of  the  heav- 
ens, the  time  to  be  come  for  the  birth  of  Him  who  should  fulfil 
the  promise  of  Abraham.  While  they  are  speaking,  Melibeo 
suddenly  declares  that  even  now  a  light  illumines  the  sky,  the 
grass  grows  green,  streams  freed  from  ice  run  with  a  sweet  mur- 
mur, flowers  burst  forth,  hill  and  valley  smile  as  in  April.  The 
younger  shepherds,  overpowered  by  fear,  inquire  if  any  one  ever 
saw  so  light  a  night,  or,  rather,  so  light  a  day.  The  congrega- 
tion take  this  transformation  on  faith,  but  there  soon  appears  a 
tangible  angel  who  invites  the  shepherds  to  follow  him  to  the 
manger.  'Here,'  he  says,  'is  the  august  palace  of  the  Word 
made  man.' 


"In  the  next  scepe,  the  shepherds,  by  their  homely  remarks, 
elicit  from  the  angel  an  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine : 

Alceste.    Look  in  how  poor  and  rude  a  shed 

The  King  of  kings  has  found  a  bed. 
Angel.  Here  'twas  he  uttered  his  first  cry, 

That  you  might  learn  humility. 
Montano.  Naked  he  meets  the  wintry  night 
.Inge I.   The  road  is  hard  to  heaven's  height. 
Titiro.  He  shakes  with  cold  in  every  part. 
Angel.  Yet  doth  a  flame  ignite  his  heart. 
Melibeo.   He  never  murmurs  nor  complains. 
Angel.  That  you  may  learn  to  bear  your  pains. 
Volpino.   Poor  rags  his  body  scarcely  hide. 
Angel.  Thus  to  reprove  the  sins  of  pride. 
Evandro.   It  seems  as  if  the  ox  and  cow 

Were  drawing  nigh  to  warm  him  now. 
Angel.  The  succor  thoughtless  beasts  supply, 

Less  feeling  man  shall  oft  deny. 
Silvio.   In  what  deep  poverty  he  lies  ! 
Angel.  To  teach  you  greatness  to  despise. 
Mirteo.   He  seems  beyond  all  mortal  aid. 
Angel.   Who  trusts  in  God  is  ne'er  afraid. 
Menalca.   His  woful  state  to  pity  moves. 
Angel.   So  heaven  tries  the  soul  it  loves. 
Polibeo.   His  childish  tears  ars  falling  fast. 
Angel.  Blood  will  be  there  for  tears  at  last. 
Tigrane.  How  soft  his  limbs  !  How  delicate  ! 
Angel.  One  day  the  scourge  will  lacerate. 

In  this  rich  cradle  you  may  see 
Even  he  whose  mighty7  hand, 
And  whose  eterne  command, 
Formed  heaven,  created  earth,  and  ordered  hell  to  be. 

"At  this  point  each  shepherd  deposits  his  gifts.  Apologies  are 
offered  for  the  poorness  of  the  present,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
lamb — an  exception  which  shows  a  rare  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  possessed  by  the  forgotten  author  whose  work  has  lasted 
longer  than  his  name.  The  dedication  of  the  lamb  is  solemn: 
'  Pure  as  thou  art  pure  ;  guiltless  as  thou  art  guiltless  ;  fated  vic- 
tim as  thou  art  fated  victim  :  Lord,  may  this  my  gift  be  accept- 
able in  Thy  sight. '  Of  the  other  offerings,  it  is  confessed  that 
they  are  but  common  things,  tho  they  are  the  very  best  of  their 
kind.  (This  is  exactly  what  a  real  peasant  says  when  he  makes 
you  a  present.)  The  apples  are  of  the  sweetest;  the  cloth  took 
years  to  weave  ;  there  never  was  such  honey  ;  the  milk  is  milked 
from  the  pet  ewe.  But  what  are  such  things  for  a  King?  Each 
giver,  after  his  little  speech,  adds  himself  to  his  gift: 

Ei  t'  offre  tutto  assieme 
II  dono  e  il  donator. 

Sometimes  a  kid,  a  wolfskin,  a  hare,  or  a  few  flowers  are  added 
to  the  gifts." 

When  all  the  gifts  have  been  presented,  Montano  says  that 
they  will  go  forth  and  spread  the  good  news  abroad.  The  con- 
gregation join  in  a  carol.  Out  of  the  church  the  mountain  folk 
depart  into  the  silence  of  the  Alpine  winter  night. 


The  Passing  of  the  Arch. — The  final  abandonment  of 
the  plan  for  a  permanent  naval  arch  in  sculptured  stone,  to  per- 
petuate the  temporary  but  beautiful  structure  in  Madison  Square, 
New  York,  has  called  out  many  expressions  of  regret.  The 
wooden  and  staff  arch  has  now  been  removed,  and  the  cash  and 
pledges — amounting  to  about  $200,000 — are  to  be  returned  to  the 
donors.  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  (December  5) 
thus  expresses  the  view  of  most  out-of-town  papers  and  of  most 
lovers  of  art : 

"A  serious  loss  to  art  will  be  caused  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  project  to  perpetuate  the  Dewey  arch  in  New  York  by  repro- 
ducing it  in  stone,  bronze,  and  other  enduring  material 

"The  design  of  the  arch  was  very  attractive  and  artistic,  and 
while  this  design  may  be  kept  on  record  by  drawings  and  plans, 
the  effect  of  the  work  as  a  public  monument  will  be  lost,  and 
that  is  a  loss  distinctly  to  be  regretted.  So  also  the  sculptural 
works,  statues,  busts,  and  decorative  details  may  be  kept  on 
record  and  other  artists  may  even  have  plaster  casts  made  of 
their  more  important  figures  ;  but  the  assembling  of  these  works 
in  one  harmonious  design,  a  noble,  dignified  commemorative 
monument,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  never  to  be  restored  " 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (December  4)  says: 

"It  is  too  bad  that  the  arch  could  not  be  reproduced  in  perma- 
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nent  form.  No  finer  monumental  group  has  ever  been  produced 
in  this  country.  Some  enthusiasts  would  say  that  it  was  unsur- 
passed in  any  country.  It  would  have  been  a  splendid  reminder 
of  the  glory  of  the  American  seamen.  Some  day  such  a  monu- 
ment will  be  built,  either  in  this  city  or  in  Washington,  and  if 
the  sculptors  and  architects  produce  anything  better  than  this 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  arts. " 


OSCAR   WILDE. 


rPHE  name  of  Oscar  Wilde,  who  during  at  least  two  periods 
*■  of  his  career  was  the  subject  of  talk  in  two  continents,  has 
not  been  heard  of  late  ;  but  his  death  in  an  obscure  hotel  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  Paris,  has  again  drawn  attention  to  him.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  been  living  there  for  some  months  under  the 
name  of  "Manmoth,"  in  considerable  deprivation,  and  that 
shortly  before  his  death  he  was  received  into  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  New  York  Times  (December  i)  gives  the 
following  sketch  of  his  life  : 

"Oscar  Wilde  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1856.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  William  R.  Wills  Wilde,  M.D.,  surgeon-oculist  to  Queen 
Victoria,  antiquarian,  statistician,  and  man  of  letters,  and  of 
Jane  Francesca,  Lady  Wilde,  who  achieved  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  poetess.  Oscar's  first  schooling  was  at  the  Portora 
Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  and  later  he  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  University. 
The  brilliancy  of  his  parents  was  transmitted  to  him.  At  Trin- 
ity College  he  won  the  Berkeley  gold  medal  for  Greek,  and  he 
won  many  class  honors  at  Oxford,  chief  among  them  being  the 
Newdigate  prize,  with  a  poem  entitled  '  Ravenna.' 

"In  1879  he  went  to  London,  and  "soon  became  a  celebrity 
through  the  esthetic  fad  which  he  started.  His  craze  for  estheti- 
cism  was  accompanied  by  eccentricities  of  dress,  which  soon 
made  him  one  of  the  most  talked  about  persons  in  London.  He 
clad  himself  in  black  velvet,  with  knickerbockers,  and  black  silk 
stockings,  and  he  wore  a  sunflower.  He  was  caricatured  by  Du 
Maurier  in  Pit  ink,  and  satirized  by  Gilbert  in  'Patience.'  In 
Punch  he  was  labeled '  Postlethwaite,'  in  '  Patience  '  '  Bunthorne. ' 
The  advertising  he  received  was  just  what  he  wanted.  He  took 
advantage  of  it  to  effect  a  contract  for  a  lecture  tour  in  America. 
The  tour  was  not  the  success  he  had  anticipated,  but  he  made 
some  money  out  of  it.  On  his  return  to  England  Wilde  dropped 
all  his  eccentricities  of  dress,  but  his  other  affectations  became 
greater  than  ever.  In  the  high  social  circles  of  London,  to  which 
he  had  entree,  he  was  regarded  as  a  brilliant  conversationalist 
and  poseur. 

"Wilde's  first  published  book  was  his  Newdigate  prize  poem, 
printed  in  1879,  and  well  received  by  the  reviewers.  After  his 
return  from  the  United  States  he  applied  himself  industriously 
to  literary  work.  The  most  popular  of  Wilde's  books  was  'The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,'  which  has  had  an  immense  sale,  both 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  this  country.  It  appeared  first  in 
Lippincott' s  Magazine,  in  1895,  and  was  afterward  issued  in 
book  form,  with  considerable  additions,  by  Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
After  the  famous  trial  the  London  publishers  withdrew  it  from 
circulation,  altho  inundated  with  orders  for  copies. 

"Among  literary  people  '  Intentions,'  published  in  1894,  is  re- 
garded as  Wilde's  finest  prose  work.  It  is  a  collection  of  essays, 
and,  tho  full  of  the  author's  favorite  paradoxes,  contains  much 
art  criticism  which  shows  evidences  of  careful  thought.  Some 
of  the  essays,  notably  '  The  Decay  of  Lying  '  and  '  The  Critic  as 
Artist,'  had  previously  appeared  in  English  reviews  and  had 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

"Wilde's  poems  were  first  published  in  1881,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion was  issued  at  the  Bodley  Head  about  ten  years  later.  Both 
editions  were  exhausted  a  very  short  time  after  publication. 
Many  isolated  stanzas  and  lines  have  been  quoted  to  show  that, 
had  he  possessed  the  necessary  perseverance  and  stedfastness 
of  character,  Wilde  could  have  been  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Many  persons  have  also  noticed  the  re- 
markable forecast  of  his  own  life  which  the  author  wrote  in  the 
dedication  of  this  volume  of  verse,  and  the  passionate  regret 
there  expressed  that  he  had  not  used  his  gifts  to  better  purpose. 
Among  Wilde's  other  published  works,  exclusive  of  his  plays, 
are  'The  House  of  Pomegranates — Colored  Poems  in  Prose,'  with 


illustrations  by  Arthur  Ricketts  and  C.  H.  Shannon;  'Salome,' 
written  in  French,  illustrated  by  Aubrey  Beardsley ;  '  The 
Happy  Prince, '  a  volume  of  fairy  tales,  and  '  Lord  Arthur  Sav- 
ile's  Crime,'  a  collection  of  short  stories.  After  Wilde's  release 
from  prison  a  poem  was  published  anonymously,  entitled  'A 
Ballad  of  Reading  Jail.'  It  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
favorable  criticism,  and  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Wilde." 

Two  somewhat  different  views  of  Wrilde  are  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts.  The  Philadelphia  North  American  (Decem- 
ber 4)  says  : 

"Oscar  Wilde  died  as  he  should  have  died,  in  foul  obscurity. 
For  his  life  was  more  than  a  personal  disgrace — it  shamed  hu- 
manity. Had  he  possessed  ten  times  the  talent  that  was  his,  the 
disgust  which  his  vices  inspired  in  healthy  minds  would  not 
have  been  lessened,  but  increased.  In  proportion  to  intelligence 
is  moral  responsibility,  and  Wilde,  with  a  mind  incomparably  su- 
perior to  the  average,  chose  to  crawl  down  where  beasts  refuse  to 
go.  That  he  should  have  been  able  to  outlive  exposure  proves 
how  utterly  the  manhood  had  been  rotted  out  of  him.  He  de- 
scended below  pity  and  affected  normal  men  as  the  sight  of  a 
loathsome  reptile  does 

"To  praise  this  man's  literary  work  where  it  was  good  is  per- 
missible, but  no  gifts,  no  poems,  no  plays,  no  books  should  be 
offered  as  an  offset  to  the  man's  life  by  too  charitable  obitu- 
arians.  If  Wilde's  name  is  to  live,  in  righteousness  it  must 
be  linked  indissolubly  with  the  English  jail  and  the  death-garret 
in  Paris." 

The  Detroit  Evening  News  says : 

"Just  as  the  depravity  of  some  of  the  Elizabethan  writers, 
Marlowe,  Massinger,  and  others,  is  now  forgotten  by  all  but  the 
patient  bookworm  and  the  minor  historian,  so  in  the  future  the 
personality  of  Wilde  will  disappear,  to  the  advantage  of  the  liter- 
ature he  made.  Readers  who  will  never  know  of  the  progressive 
degeneration  of  the  man  will  be  charmed  by  the  work  of  the 
author. 

"  Few  recent  writers  of  English  have  been  more  perfect  mas- 
ters of  their  medium  than  he.  His  novels  and  essays  are  models 
of  prose  composition.  If  they  have  a  serious  fault,  it  is  overpol- 
ish,  a  fault  easily  forgiven  in  an  age  which  has  almost  lost  the 
art  of  saying  things,  in  its  hurry  to  get  to  the  point.  His  plays 
have  had,  since  Sheridan,  no  equals  for  wit ;  their  dramatic  con- 
struction is  admirable,  and  what  they  lack  in  action  is  made  up 
in  brilliancy  of  dialog  and  in  subtle  delineation  of  character. 
.  .  .  He  exercised  an  appreciable  influence  upon  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  He  was  almost  the  founder  of  the  cult  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  domestic  decoration,  both  in  Britain  and  America.  By 
merciless  ridicule,  which  kept  many  from  the  wrong  way,  and 
genuine  instruction,  which  helped  them  to  the  right  way,  he  did 
much  toward  establishing  an  authentic  taste  in  art.  People 
laughed  at  him,  but  followed  while  they  laughed.  In  literature, 
too,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  school,  and  there  are 
many  authors,  some  of  them  notable,  still  following  the  paths 
which  he  discovered  and  pointed  out.  Even  those  writers  who 
studied  to  ridicule  him  used  his  own  terminology  in  the  task." 

The  following  are  two  of  Wilde's  best  poems  : 

Helas  ! 
To  drift  with  every  passion,  till  my  soul 

Is  a  stringed  lute,  on  which  all  winds  may  play  ! 
Methinks  my  life  is  a  twice-written  scroll, 

Scrawled  over,  on  some  boyish  holiday. 
With  idle  songs  for  pipe  and  virelay 

Which  do  but  mar  the  secret  of  the  whole. 
Surely  there  was  a  timewhen  I  might  have  trod 

The  sunlit  heights,  and  from  life's  dissonance 
Struck  one  clear  chord  to  reach  the  ears  of  God. 

Is  that  time  dead  ?    Lo  !  with  a  little  rod 
I  did  but  touch  the  honey  of  romance — 

And  must  I  lose  a  soul's  inheritance  ? 

(Dedication  to  his  first  book  of  poems.) 

The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaoi 

(Wilde's  last  poem.) 
Ah  !  happy  they  whose  hearts  can  break 

And  peace  of  pardon  win  ! 
How  else  may  man  make  straight  his  plan 

And  cleanse  his  soul  from  sin  ? 
How  else  but  through  a  broken  heart 

May  Lord  Christ  enter  in  ? 
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And  he  of  the  swollen  purple  throat 
And  the  stark  staring  eyes 

Waits  for  the  holy  hands  that  took 
The  Thief  to  Paradise  ; 

And  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart 
The  Lord  will  not  despise. 

And  all  men  kill  the  thing  they  love, 

By  all  let  this  be  heard  : 
Some  do  it  with  a  bitter  look, 

Some  with  a  flattering  word. 
The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss, 

The  brave  man  with  a  sword  ! 


A  GREAT  TRAGEDIAN  ON  THE  ACTORS'  ART. 

THE  leading  actor  of  the  German  stage,  A.  Sonnenthal,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  famous  Vienna  Burgtheater  and  en- 
joys a  world-wide  reputation,  has  written  a  review  of  his  forty 
years'  career  as  an  interpreter  of  the  classical  and  modern 
drama.  He  discusses  the  principles  of  his  art,  the  condition  of 
the  stage  in  the  various  countries,  and  the  merits  of  the  various 
schools  and  theories  of  acting.  He  objects  strongly  to  the  at- 
tempt to  erect  "new"  and  modern  standards  of  acting.  He  de- 
nies that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  direction  of 
greater  realism.     He  says  : 

"They  try  to  convince  me  that  the  ideas  and  methods  of  forty 
years  ago  have  became  antiquated,  and  that  we  must  play  in  an 
altogether  different  way.  But  how?  Realistically!  What  is 
realism?  Naturalness  and  fidelity  to  truth.  Have  not  these 
qualities  belonged  to  our  old  masters?  They  did,  except  that 
our  predecessors  were  never  natural  at  the  expense  of  beauty, 
never  coarse  and  cynical  at  the  expense  of  truth." 

Mere  photographic  imitation  is  not  truth,  continues  Sonnen- 
thal, and  the  question  for  the  actor  is  how  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  perfect  naturalness.      He  answers  : 

"Mature  reflection  has  led  us  to  this  conclusion  :  only  by  com- 
plete mental  and  spiritual  absorption  in  one's  task,  only  by  en- 
tire identification  with  the  character  represented,  by  imagining 
oneself  as  living  and  moving  in  the  given  situation,  can  the  actor 
attain  to  the  illusion  of  reality — yes,  reality  and  nature — without, 
however,  overstepping  to  the  slightest  extent  the  limit  of  artistic 
beauty.  I  am  aware  that  my  celebrated  colleagues  disagree  with 
me  on  this  point.  My  friend  Coquelin,  for  example,  asserts  that 
the  artist  must  be  above  any  given  situation.  When  he  once 
told  me,  'My  dear  friend,  it  is  twenty  years  since  I  have  had 
emotion  on  the  stage,'  I  was  obliged  to  answer,  'And  at  the  end 
of  forty  years  I  have  not  freed  myself  from  the  stage  fever. ' 
Coquelin  does  not  enter  his  dressing-room  till  half  an  hour  before 
the  opening  of  the  performance.  I  am  generally  there  at  that 
time,  ready,  with  a  fast-beating  heart  awaiting  the  signal  which 
calls  me  into  action." 

The  French,  according  to  Sonnenthal,  unquestionably  excel  in 
comedy,  where  delicacy,  lightness  of  touch,  and  refinement  are 
essential.  But  in  serious  drama  and  tragedy  the  Germans  are 
far  superior  to  them.  They  play  simply  and  naturally,  and 
quite  skilfully  manage  the  expression  of  the  passions  ;  but  when 
the  zenith  is  reached  they  fall  short,  and,  instead  of  carrying 
away  the  auditor,  they  recall  him  to  his  ordinary  state,  induce 
complete  sobriety,  by  carefully  prepared  pauses. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  national  characteristics  on  act- 
ing, Sonnenthal  says: 

"  Let  no  one  think  that  the  French  manner  of  playing  is  easily 
transplanted  into  another  national  tongue.  The  artists  of  all 
countries  become  imbued  with  their  respective  nationalities,  lan- 
guages, customs,  and  morals  to  a  degree  too  deep  to  permit  them 
to  divest  themselves  of  them  all  in  their  playing.  It  is  as  diffi- 
cult for  a  German  to  interpret  Moliere  faultlessly  as  it  is  to  a 
French  actor  to  impersonate  a  character  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  or 
even  Lessing." 

Sonnenthal  gives  some  illustrations  of  this,  but  he  lays  special 


emphasis  on  the  drawbacks  to  good  acting  in  individual  temper- 
ament and  the  difficulty  of  sinking  one's  personality  in  a  part. 
"Salvini  is  unapproachably  great  in  Othello,  but  in  the  role  of 
Hamlet  he  is  on  a  much  lower  plane.  I  know  too  well  that  in 
spite  of  all  labor  and  effort  I  am  unable  to  efface  my  own  indi- 
viduality. Every  artist  brings  something  of  his  own  ego  into 
the  part  he  assumes.  If  that  ego  is  strong,  the  impersonation 
will  not  suffer  unduly.  But  I  have  never  consented  to  play  a 
part  which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  my  own  individuality." 
The  actors  who  take  utterly  unsuitable  parts  come  to  grief,  and 
hence  each  artist  must  know  his  own  traits,  limitations,  and 
proclivities. 

Sonnenthal  acknowledges  that  applause  is  essential  to  the 
artist — it  is  bread  and  meat  to  him.  Without  it  he  can  not  react 
upon  the  spectator  and  bring  him  into  the  right  mood.  Sonnen- 
thal has  just  finished  a  most  successful  engagement  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  appeared  in  the  United  States  late  in  1899. —  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"THE    DOWNWARD     COURSE    OF    ENGLISH 
LITERATURE." 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  is  distressed  about  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  human  mind,  especially  of  the  literary  spe- 
cies. The  human  intellect,  like  "the  service,"  he  says,  has  long 
been  "going  to  the  dogs."  Old-fashioned  people  tell  us  that 
"nobody  reads  anything  but  newspapers  and  novels."  Most  re- 
viewers "have  long  dropped  the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  to  own 
any  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  historical,  antiquarian, 
anthropological,  mythological,  and  other  erudite  books.  They 
frankly  avow  their  ignorance,  unashamed."  He  continues  (in 
The  Critic,  December)  : 

"Poetry  is  still  'a  drug  in  the  market,'  except  when  some  new- 
bard  is  welcomed  as  an  exquisite  blend  of  Shakespeare  and 
Racine.  '  Literary  gossip  '  is  concerned  only  with  the  wealth  at- 
tained by  a  few  manufacturers  of  fustian.  Lately  I  saw  a  grown 
man  reading  Sully's  'Memoirs,'  in!  French,  too,  and,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  'I  blessed  him  unawares,'  so  unusual  was  the 
spectacle.  The  classics  of  all  languages,  as  a  lady  lately  de- 
clared in  print,  have  become  'glorified  school-books.' 

"  Every  one  admits  that  this  is  the  condition  of  our  intellectual 
affairs  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned.  If  evidence  is 
desired,  we  might  call  into  court  the  author  of  '  How  to  Write  for 
the  Magazines. '  '  The  style  most  in  vogue, '  remarks  this  liter- 
ary expert,  'is  what  is  known  as  the  'popular  style  ' — a  rather 
'self-evident  remark,'  as  the  dustman  said  when  the  cook  told 
him  that  he  was  no  gentleman.  He  who  would  embrace  the 
popular  style  'must  not  indulge  in  fine  work  which  is  above  the 
head  of  the  person  who  spends  his  penny  on  Answers  or  Pear- 
son's.  '  That  person,  that  capitalist  who  lays  out  his  penny,  may 
be  a  dustman  or  a  duke.  But,  intellectually,  it  must  be  difficult 
for  a  writer  not  to  soar  above  his  head.  We  are  even  warned 
'not  to  write  about  things  that  the  sixpenny  reader  of  The 
Strand  or  The  Lady's  Realm  can  not  understand,  owing  to  lim- 
ited education  or  capacity.'  One  may  venture  to  hint  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  education  or  the  natural  capacity  of  the  '  six- 
penny reader  '  that  is  at  fault,  as  his  intellectual  interest.  The 
sixpenny  reader'  would  probably  understand  'Macbeth,'  or 
'Hamlet'  (which  one  sixpenny  reader 'did  not  call  a  very  deep 
play'),  but  the  sixpenny  reader  does  not  want  to  understand. 
He  is  in  a  state  of  abject  intellectual  indolence.  With  Mr.  Dar- 
win I  believe  that  the  mental  faculties  even  of  the  lowest  sav- 
ages, or  sixpenny  readers,  are  much  on  a  level  with  our  own. 
The  Australian  black  fellow,  untutored,  has  no  words  for  numer- 
als above  five.  But  when  educated,  he  can  count  sheep  up  to 
thousands,  as  well  as  the  Ettrick  shepherd  could  have  done. 
Uneducated,  the  savage  has  been  too  lazy  to  count  above  five, 
tho  otherwise  extremely  clever,  where  his  private  interests  are 
engaged.  Now  the  sixpenny  student  is  like  the  black  fellow  :  he 
is  indolent,  not  incapable.  'The  public,'  exclaims  our  author, 
'  will  only  read  scrappy  stuff,  short  tales,  snatchy  articles.  The 
author  who  would  make  his  bread   must  write,  therefore,  short 
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tales,  more  or  less  poor,  and  scrappy  articles. '  Our  author  offers 
Mr.  Kipling  and  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  as  examples  in  '  the 
popular  style. '  .  .  .  It  is  to  this  abysm  that  our  intellectual  in- 
terests have  descended  in  the  course  of  1800-1900.  The  situation 
is  bad  for  unlucky  authors,  like  the  present  writer,  who  want  to 
'make  their  bread.'  How  are  we  to  do  it?  It  is  too  late  for  us 
to  learn  '  the  popular  style. '  On  the  level  of  the  sixpenny 
reader  we  can  not  keep,  if  we  would  ;  we  are  compelled  to  puz- 
zle him  by  allusions  to  things  once  familiar,  to  events,  persons, 
proverbs  of  which  he  never  heard.  We  can  not  swim  with  him 
in  that  ocean  of  ignorance  where  he  complacently  wallows.  If 
the  times  of  this  ignorance  endure,  heaven  help  English  litera- 
ture ! 

"Now  a  curious  question  arises.  What  is  the  history  of  this 
alarming  process  of  intellectual  decay?  How  did  the  England 
to  which  Burton  of  the  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, '  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Dr.  Johnson  appeal — how  did  it  become  the  Eng- 
land of  '  the  popular  style, '  of  the  imbecile  anecdote,  of  the 
'faked'  interview,  of  the  paragraph  and  the  snippet?  Whence 
arose  the  extreme  mental  laziness  of  the  epoch?  " 

This  intellectual  degeneracy  Mr.  Lang  traces  to — Sir  Walter 
Scott!  "Before  1S14,  the  birth-year  of  '  Waverley, '  "  he  says, 
"novels  were  mere  objects  of  contempt  among  the  world  of  edu- 
cated readers.  By  1832,  the  year  of  Scott's  death,  Buhver  Lyt- 
ton  could  seriously  state  that  no  literature  but  novel-writing  had 
any  pecuniary  reward.  There  have  been  a  few  relapses  into,  or 
rather  revivals  of,  intellectual  interest,  but  the  progress  has 
been  rapid  from  reading  novels  only  to  reading  only  '  short  tales 
and  snatchy  articles'  "  : 

"The  evidence  of  Mr.  Rees  shows  us  the  very  hour  when  intel- 
lectual interest  in  history  decayed,  namely,  between  1S10  and 
1836.  The  Waverley  Novels  ran  from  1814  to  1832.  Everybody 
read  them,  many  read  Scott's  imitators,  most  read  novels  and 
novels  only,  till  the  illustrated  penny  or  sixpenny  serials  came 
in,  with 'short  tales  and  snatchy  articles. '  Thus  the  great  au- 
thor who,  himself,  first  edited  the  Sadler  Papers  (of  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth),  helped,  by  his  romances,  to  de- 
stroy the  popular  care  for  every  kind  of  book  that  is  not  a  ro- 
mance. The  period  of  the  '  Scotch  Novels  '  is  precisely  the  period 
of  rapid  degeneracy.  Then  arose  railways,  with  railway  book- 
stalls, and  scrap  periodicals  ;  and  photography,  and  flimsy  pic- 
ture-books." 

But  notwithstanding  this  unhappy  aspect  of  the  century,  great 
writers,  we  are  told,  have  at  times  driven  back  the  incoming  tide 
of  sixpenny  literature.  Such  was  the  feat  accomplished  by 
Froude  and  Macaulay,  who  made  history  so  interesting  that  what 
answered  to  the  matinee  girl  of  that  epoch  actually  found  it  more 
fascinating  than  fiction,  and  critics  were  sometimes  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  should  not  be  designated  by  this  more  estimable 
title.     Says  Mr.  Lang  : 

"In  poetry,  too,  men  of  genius  arose,  and,  with  the  great  nov- 
elists of  the  middle  of  the  century,  arrested  the  process  of  intel- 
lectual decay.  They  arrested  it,  but,  after  their  death,  the  tide 
returned,  and  swept  us  into  the  whirlpool  of  anecdote,  interview, 
fustian,  and  police  romance.  Good  new  literature,  historical 
literature  especially,  is  neglected  by  the  multitudinous  sixpenny 
reader.  But  on  the  other  hand  a  small  semi-professional  caste 
of  students  has  arisen,  and  is  probably  increasing.  If  a  new 
man  of  genius  were  to  appear,  he  might  win  back  many  a  six- 
penny reader  to  an  interest  in  better  things. 

"Meanwhile  the  danger  is  that  serious  readers,  capable  of  at- 
tention, should  become  a  kind  of  caste  or  class,  like  the  more 
learned  churchmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  mass  of  man- 
kind remains,  practically,  as  ignorant  of  anything  worth  know- 
ing as  the  medieval  laity  who  could  not  read  at  all.  Even  this 
ignorance  is  less  deplorable  than  the  habit  of  extreme  mental 
indolence,  which  declines  to  exercise  the  habit  of  attention, 
which  is  fatigued  by  the  intolerable  tedium  of  an  hour's  reading 
on  a  single  topic.  The  critics  of  the  popular  papers  assist  this 
idleness  by  denouncing  as  'heavy  '  whatever  is  not  merely  friv- 
olous; by  contemning  everything  whereby  men  may  learn 
something  of  the  past,  something  of  their  own  intellectual  struc- 
ture, something  of  the  great  literature  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
ancestors,  or  by  Greece  and  Rome.     It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 


mental  habits  of  sheer  dawdling  frivolity  can  be  indulged  with- 
out national  degeneracy  and  discredit.  In  the  past  there  have 
been  periods  when  solid  studies  were  actually  fashionable,  were 
dear  to  society, and  engaged  even  courts  in  the  intervals  of  war, 
of  affairs,  and  of  pleasure.  This  kind  of  vogue  may  have  pro- 
duced witlings  and  precienses.  But  among  the  witlings  were 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Charles  II.  It  is  a  solemn  fact  that  the 
court  of  the  Restoration  was  infinitely  more  concerned  with 
things  of  the  mind  than  any  European  court  of  to-day.  Among 
our  statesmen  we  have  not  for  history  a  Clarendon,  for  style  a 
Shaftesbury  or  a  Temple,  a  Buckingham  for  wit,  a  Dorset  for 
poetry,  a  Wharton  for  accomplishment.  Such  matters  are  wholly 
out  of  fashion,  and  are  naturally  objects  of  contempt." 


MR.    HOWELLS   ON   THE   NEW   SCHOOL  OF 
HISTORICAL   ROMANCE. 

r  I  "HE  romantic  school  in  fiction  as  opposed  to  the  naturalistic 
*■  or  the  realistic  school  has  always  been  a  bete  noire  of  a 
particularly  black  stripe  to  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  ;  and  in 
a  recent  article  on  "The  New  Historical  Romances" — referring, 
of  course,  to  such  novels  as  "Richard  Carvel,"  "Janice  Mere- 
dith," "Hugh  Wynne,"  "To  Have  and  To  Hold,"  "When  Knight- 
hood was  in  Flower,"  and  others  of  the  same  genus — his  old 
antipathy  finds  new  and  forcible  expression.  We  are  at  present 
in  a  "welter  of  overwhelming  romance,"  he  remarks;  most  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  natural  school  have  ceased  to  be,  and 
some  have  ceased  to  write.  He  tells  over  sorrowfully  the  roll  of 
the  illustrious  dead  and  of  those  whose  pens  are  now  rarely  ac- 
tive, and  speculates  on  the  causes  of  the  "recent  deluge  of  his- 
orical  romance  "  (we  quote  from  The  JXorth  American  Review, 
December)  : 

"Flaubert  and  Maupassant,  George  Eliot  and  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  Turgeneff  and  Dostoyevsky  are  dead ;  from  Bjornson, 
Kielland,  and  Lie  we  hear  seldom.  Of  the  Spaniards,  Goldos, 
Pardo-Bazan,  and  Valdes,  Valdes  alone  has  recently  published 
anything.  In  Italy,  the  movement  that  swept  all  before  it  is 
only  apparent  in  the  work  of  Matilde  Serao  and  Fogazzaro.  In 
England,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  alone  seems  active  for  truth  in 
fiction  ;  since  '  Jude, "  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  done  nothing  con- 
siderable, and  Mr.  George  Moore  nothing  since  '  Esther  Waters.' 
In  France,  Zola  confesses  not  merely  his  abated  energy,  but,  in 
the  sad  explicitness  of  so  many  words,  that  he  has  '  fought  a  los- 
ing fight. '  In  Russia,  Tolstoy  indeed  has  just  spoken,  after  a 
long  silence  in  fiction,  a  word  worthy  his  incomparable  greatness 
in  'Resurrection.'  In  our  own  country,  where  every  genuine 
talent,  young  as  well  as  old,  is  characterized  by  the  instinct  if 
not  the  reason  of  reality,  nothing  of  late  has  been  heard  but  the 
din  of  arms,  the  horrid  tumult  of  the  swashbuckler  swashing  on 
his  buckler. 

"  If  we  inquire  in  our  own  case,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  case,  what 
in  the  psychological,  sociological,  or  meteorological  conditions 
will  account  for  this  state  of  things,  we  are  met  by  the  ready, 
the  too  ready,  the  even  officious  suggestion,  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  riches  has  vulgarized  and  the  explosion  of  wars  has  bru- 
talized the  popular  mind  and  spoiled  the  taste.  There  may  be 
something  in  that,  and  something  more  in  the  more  subjective 
implication  that  our  race,  having  more  reason  than  ever  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself  for  its  lust  of  gold  and  blood,  is  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  get  away  from  itself,  and  welcomes  the  tarradiddles 
of  the  historical  romancers  as  a  relief  from  the  facts  of  the  odious 
present.  It  is  a  race  which  likes  a  good  conscience  so  much  that 
it  prefers  unconsciousness  to  a  bad  one  ;  and  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  notion  thrown  out  and  in  the  notion  that  our  appe- 
tite for  gross  fable  has  been  stimulated  by  the  spread  of  athletics 
among  us,  and  that  there  is  an  occult  relation  between  the  pas- 
sion for  golf,  say,  and  the  passion  for  historical  romance.  One 
must  not  press  a  conjecture  of  this  sort  too  hard,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting rather  than  convincing  to  consider  how  much  the  preva- 
lence of  that  sort  of  fiction  has  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  the 
muscular  ideals,  especially  among  women,  who  especially  with 
us  are  the  repository  of  such  intellectual  refinement  as  we  have 
attained,  and  whose  tastes  and  manners  have  been  coarsened  by 
sharing  the  rude  sports  and  boyish  games  of  men.     Apparently, 
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women  must  follow  men  in  their  literary  pastimes  if  the)-  follow 
them  in  their  other  amusements  :  very  few  women  probably  en- 
joy athletics  as  much  as  they  pretend,  and  very  few  women 
probably  are  fond  of  novels  of  adventure  ;  but  athletics  have 
flourished  more  and  more  since  women  took  to  them,  and  the 
novels  of  adventure  have  superabounded  since  our  reading  class, 
or  reading  sex,  has  pretended  to  enjoy  them." 

Mr.  Howells  says  that  he  admires  historical  fiction — real  his- 
torical fiction — but  the  works  of  to-day  have  nothing  to  link  them 
with  the  novels  of  Scott,  of  Manzoni,  Hugo,  Dumas,  or  even  of 
Cooper.  No  reader,  he  says,  could  mistake  the  modern  variety 
for  the  works  of  those  authors  of  the  earlier  decades  of  the  cen- 
tury : 

"In  one  of  the  best  of  their  books,  built  very,  very  carefully 
upon  the  model  of  Thackeray's  historical  fiction,  and  languaged 
with  anxious  scruple  in  the  parlance  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  Thackeray  reconstructed  it,  the  autobiographying  hero  has  an 
instant  of  delightful  naturalness  when  he  says  he  'raised  up  in 
bed  '  and  another  when  he  reports  a  London  lackey  of  George 
III. ' s  time  as  saying  his  master  is  '  some  better.'  We  might 
have  mistaken  him  for  a  Maryland  gentleman  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod, but  these  slight  touches  give  him  away  for  an  up-to-date 
citizen  of  our  imperial  republic;  and  comfort  us  with  the  belief 
that  the  author,  if  he  ever  takes  again  to  writing  straight  Ameri- 
can, will  not  suffer  from  the  inability  to  rid  himself  of  Queen 
Anne  English,  which  Trollope  noted  in  Thackeray  after  his 
'  Henry  Esmond.'  Another  of  the  new  historical  novelists  makes 
a  Franco-American  backwoodsman  of  the  Fenimore  Cooper  type 
employ  phrases  drawn  from  our  actual  slang  ;  and  yet  another 
gives  vivacity  if  not  vitality  to  an  English  princess  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  having  her  speak  and  act  like  a  little  Hoosier 
hoyden.  In  a  fourth  the  heroine  thees  and  thous  the  father  of 
her  country  without  the  warrant  of  Quaker  breeding,  and  misbe- 
haves herself  upon  most  opportunities  like  a  schoolgirl  of  our 
familiar  fiu-de-siecle  sort.  In  the  fifth  we  have  Virginia  life 
painted  in  talk  so  tall  that  it  can  never  be  measured  except  when 
by  some  happy  accident  one  of  the  heroes  forgets  his  lines,  and 
tells  a  certain  company  of  miscreants  that  he  has  '  run  with  them 
long  enough.'  " 

Mr.  Howells  finds  the  new  historial  romances  not  only  want- 
ing in  these  essentials  of  good  fiction,  but  as  untrue  "to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  past  as  to  personality  in  any  time,  or  rather  as 
crudely  tentative  and  partial  "  : 

"I  find  duels  and  battles  set  forth  as  the  great  and  prevalent 
human  events  ;  I  find  pride  and  revenge  worshiped  as  right  and 
fine,  but  no  suggestion  of  the  shame  and  heartache  which  have 
followed  the  doers  of  violence  in  all  times  and  countries  since  the 
stone  age.  There  is  such  spilth  of  blood  that  you  might  almost 
expect  to  see  it  drip  from  the  printed  page,  and  nowhere  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  take  the  life  of 
the  vilest  miscreant 

"The  inventors  of  the  hideous  incidents  with  which  the  new 
romances  teem  have  no  turn  for  character  if  they  had  the  time 
for  it  ;  and  possibly  they  do  not  prefer  bloodshed,  but  are  simply 
too  busy  with  butchery  for  anything  else.  They  are  mostly  gen- 
tlemen of  peaceful  callings  and  the  instincts  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, with  probably  no  love  of  homicide  in  them,  who  would 
rather  stay  away  from  a  slugging-match  than  not,  and  would  not 
greatly  enjoy  an  electrocution.  Any  pleasure  in  their  bloody 
business,  if  it  could  be  realized,  is  still  less  imaginable  of  the 
young  ladies  who  deal  in  its  horrors.  These  can  hardly  have 
witnessed  violence  of  any  kind,  and  must  sicken  at  the  sight  of 
blows  with  the  fist,  much  more  thrusts  with  a  sword  or  shots 
with  a  pistol  ;  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  they  mean  no  harm  by 
their  ideals  of  militant  manhood.  Very  likely  their  ideals  do  not 
do  all  the  harm  which  is  their  logic,  but  it  is  all  the  same  their 
}ogic  ;  just  as  the  logic  of  the  royalties  and  nobilities  which 
abound  in  the  new  historical  romances  is  that  life  can  not  be 
beautiful  or  great  without  them.  Their  testimony,  false  wit- 
ness as  it  is,  is  against  the  American  life  of  individual  worth, 
without  titles  and  ranks,  and  only  the  distinction  of  honorable 
achievement 

"Characters?  Are  they  characters,  any  of  those  figments 
which  pass  for  such  in  the  new  historical  romances?  They  are 
hardly  so  by  any  test  of  comparison  with  people  we  know  in  life 


or  in  the  great  fictions.  They  are  very  simple  souls,  whose  main 
business  is  to  impersonate  a  single  propensity,  and  immediately 
or  remotely  to  do  the  hero  and  the  heroine  good  or  harm  ;  to  show 
them  off  ;  to  die  by  his  hand,  or  to  cherish  a  baffled  ambition  for 
hers.  When  they  are  historical  figures,  their  deportment  is  such 
as  would  be  imaginable  of  the  historical  figures  of  the  Eden 
Musee  if  these  were  called  upon  to  leave  their  statuesque  repose 
and  move  and  speak." 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Howells  sees  no  eminent  talent  in  these 
recent  books  except  the  "instinct  for  hitting  the  fancy  of  our 
enormous  commonplace  average."  This  ability,  he  admits,  is 
not  in  itself  a  despicable  thing,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  or  Edward  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward"  it  is 
combined  with  ability  to  lead  people  to  higher  and  truer  ideals : 

"  But  what  is  despicable,  what  is  lamentable  is  to  have  hit  the 
popular  fancy  and  not  have  done  anything  to  change  it,  but 
everything  to  fix  it ;  to  flatter  it  with  false  dreams  of  splendor  in 
the  past,  when  life  was  mainly  as  simple  and  sad-colored  as  it  is 
now  ;  to  corrupt  it  to  an  ignominious  discontent  with  patience 
and  humility,  and  every-day  duty,  and  peace 

"A  vulgar  literature  is  because  the  vulgar  taste  for  it  was,  and 
the  vulgar  taste  for  it  will  be,  because  the  vulgar  literature  has 
been.  Cause  and  effect  are  so  intimately  associated  in  such 
things  that  we  can  not  part  or  distinguish  one  from  the  other; 
and  my  own  failure  to  do  so  is  confessed  in  turning  from  it  to 
recognize  the  extraneous  fact  that  the  popularity  of  this  sort  of 
fiction  seems  already  to  be  waning,  however  long  its  influence  is 
obscurely  to  continue.  There  are  clear  signs  that  its  immense 
favor  is  abating ;  there  are  sullen  whispers  in  the  Trade  that  the 
historical  romance,  as  a  '  seller, '  has  had  its  day ;  and  a  corre- 
sponding impatience  in  the  simple-hearted  candor  of  those  unlit- 
erary  critics  who  feel  duped  in  having  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  reading  a  book  because  everybody  else  was  reading  it.  These 
critics  seem,  if  you  hear  them  complain,  not  to  be  much  com- 
forted by  the  assurance  of  some  literary  critics  that  they  were 
indulging  a  very  wholesome  appetite  in  gorging  themselves  at 
the  bloody  repast  spread  by  the  historical  romancers  ;  and  I  own 
that  I  sympathize  with  them  in  this.  I  do  not  see  why  the  spec- 
tacle of  every  sort  of  brute  adventure,  even  when  it  is  not 
bloodyT,  should  be  thought  particularly  wholesome.  I  suspect 
that  the  taste  for  it  is  not  so  very  simple  or  natural  in  civilized 
and  cultivated  people,  who  might  be  much  more  simply  and 
naturally  attracted  by  a  social  situation,  a  moral  problem,  or  a 
psychological  question,  and  would  revert  to  brute  adventure  only 
in  their  abnormal  moods." 


NOTES. 

Mr.  John  SwiNTON,  who  has  read  many  manuscripts  of  aspiring  pen- 
drivers  in  his  time,  enumerates  the  following  characteristic  faults  of  most 
incipient  authors  (in  the  New  York  Times')  : 

i.  A  certain  grievous  crudity  of  thought.  2.  A  certain  disregard  for  ra- 
tionality and  ratiocination.  3.  A  certain  cocksureness.  4.  A  certain  loose- 
ness in  respect  to  matters  of  knowledge  or  of  fact.  5.  A  certain  lack  of 
definiteness  or  precision  in  the  use  of  words.  6.  A  certain  stiltedness  as 
regards  imagination.  7.  A  certain  slipshod  manner.  8.  A  certain  inability 
to  command  the  splendid  resources  of  the  English  language.  9.  A  certain 
disturbing  hastiness.     10.  A  certain  tiresome  !ong-\vindedness. 

Apropos  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Norman  Maccoll  from  the  editorship 
of  the  London  Athenceum,  long  the  most  staid  and  oracular  of  the  Eng- 
lish literary  weeklies,  the  New  York  Evening-  Post  recalls  the  amusing 
skit  of  Stevenson  in  "The  Wrong  Rox."  John,  who  represents  the  man  in 
the  street,  to  whom  The  Athenceum  is  always  caviare,  stumbles  across  a 
copy  of  this  eminent  sheet,  and  for  want  of  other  reading  attacks  it.  "It 
was  all  full  of  the  most  awful  swipes  about  poetry  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,"  he  confides  to  a  friend  afterward;  "it  was  the  kind  of  thing  that 
nobody  could  read  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Atlurneum,  that  was  the 
name!  Golly,  what  a  paper!"  "Atkenaum,  you  mean,"  said  Morris.  "I 
don't  care  what  you  call  it,"  said  John,  "so  I  don't  require  to  take  it  in." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  loan  associations  in  the  world  is  one  founded 
by  Mme.  Jeanne  Robin  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  Its  object  is  to  assist  needy 
writers  by  small  loans,  of  from  five  to  twenty  francs.  The  New  York 
StaatS-Zeitung  gives  some  details  of  its  workings.  Neither  security  nor 
interest  is  required,  it  says,  nor  is  any  time  of  payment  specified.  In  this 
paradise  of  the  impecunious  author,  the  borrower  simply  signs  the  follow- 
ing paper  :  "I  pledge  my  honor  that  I  will  pay  back  the  sum  of  —  francs." 
It  is  said  that  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  finally  pay.  Mme.  Robin  is 
herself  the  author  of  several  novels  and  well  acquainted  with  the  hardships 
of  the  literary  life.  Her  object  is  not  to  succor  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  to 
tide  authors  over  the  crises  that  occur  in  the  career  of  active  workers.  The 
outstanding  loans  amount  to  more  than  20,000  francs.  Among  the  borrow- 
ers is  an  author  who  has  published  more  than  thirty  novels. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   POWER   OF    MARRIAGE   TO    PROLONG 

LIFE. 

THE  beneficial  influence  of  marriage  on  the  physical  welfare 
of  man  has  already  been  noted  in  these  columns.  Accord- 
ing to  numerous  statistical  investigations,  the  mortality  of  the 
unmarried,  at  least  of  the  male  sex,  is  remarkably  higher  than 
that  of  the  married.  As  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  claim  that 
marriage  prolongs  life,  Dr.  Prinzing,  writing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Allgemeines  Statistisches  Arckiv,  cites  the  experience  of 
insurance  companies  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  evangeli- 
cal clergy.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  he  thinks,  that  either,  from 
the  day  of  birth,  has  greater  vigor  than  the  other ;  but  the  life  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  more  free  from  care  than  that  of 
their  evangelical  brethren,  who  are  often  blessed  with  a  numerous 
progeny.  Yet  in  response  to  inquiries,  it  appeared  that  among 
the  evangelical  clergy  only  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  expected 
deaths  had  occurred,  while  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
one  hundred  and  twelve  per  cent,  had  occurred.  The  great  mor- 
tality of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  Dr.  Prinzing  considers  due 
chiefly  to  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  including  cerebral 
paralysis.  The  development  of  these  diseases  is  not,  as  Profes- 
sor Karup  shows  in  the  Jahrbuch  fiir  Nationalekonomie,  pro- 
moted especially  by  any  peculiarities  of  professional  activity  ;  it 
is  rather  only  a  consequence  of  certain  habits  of  life  for  which 
the  profession,  with  its  obligation  of  celibacy,  must  be  held  pri- 
marily responsible.  We  quote  the  following  comments  on  Dr. 
Prinzing's  conclusions,  from  the  Boersen  Zeitung  : 

"  The  most  important  reason  for  the  claim  that  marital  life  in 
itself  diminishes  mortality  is  the  fact,  in  accordance  with  Prinz- 
ing's exposition,  that  there  is  greater  mortality  among  the  hus- 
bands and  wives  who  have  lost  their  consorts  than  among  those 
who  are  still  married,  and  that  women  who  are  single  do  not  die 
off  much  more  quickly  than  married  women.  The  greater  mor- 
tality among  widowers  is  probably  traceable  to  the  deprivation 
of  the  care  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  With  certain 
causes  of  death,  the  beneficial  influence  of  family  life  can  be 
proved  with  statistical  completeness  ;  for  instance,  in  cases  of 
suicide,  disastrous  accident,  and  death  in  consequence  of  mental 
disease. 

"It  has  been  ascertained  that  suicide  is  more  frequent  among 
the  unmarried  than  among  the  married.  Durkheim's  book  on 
suicide  states  that  among  men  suicide  is  most  frequent  among 
the  unmarried,  less  so  among  widowers,  and  very  much  less  so 
among  the  married  ;  that  among  women  suicide  most  seldom  oc- 
curs among  those  who  are  married,  and  more  frequently  among 
widows  of  almost  all  ages  than  among  the  unmarried  ;  that  mis- 
fortune is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  unmarried  and  those 
bereft  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  that  mental  disease  appears 
much  oftener  in  the  unmarried,  tho  it  must  be  admitted  that 
very  many  of  the  mentally  ill  are  already  debarred  from  mar- 
riage by  the  symptoms  that  herald  their  disease. 

"The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  smaller  mortality  among 
the  married  may  not  be  explained  chiefly  by  reasons  of  health. 
Such  is  the  opinion,  for  instance,  of  the  diplomat  and  savant, 
Georg  von  Mayr,  who  claims  that  the  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  average  length  of  life  of  unmarried  and  that  of  married 
men  is  influenced  also  by  the  circumstance  that  the  group  of  the 
married  represents,  in  regard  to  health,  a  company  much  supe- 
rior to  that  represented  by  the  group  of  the  unmarried,  in  which 
physical  and  mental  cripples  of  all  kinds  remain  in  proportion- 
ately greater  number.  Kollmann  also,  in  an  excellent  statistical 
review  of  the  question,  attaches  less  importance  to  the  regularity 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  married  than  to  the  fact  that  the  more  vig- 
orous natures  are  the  ones  who  marry  and  that  the  weaker  remain 
single  more  frequently.  This  view,  however,  is  met  by  Prinzing, 
who  is  a  physician  himself,  with  the  observation  that  the  higher 
mortality  among  those  bereft  of  husbands  and  wives  can  not  be 
explained  in  this  way.  It  is  his  opinion  that  family  life  must  be 
credited  with  a  much  greater  influence  on  health  than  it  is  com- 


monly supposed  to  exercise,  and  that  the  power  of  marriage  to 

prolong  life  is  unequivocal 

"Statistical  results  thus  seem  to  prove  that  the  greater  mortal- 
ity of  the  unmarried  is  caused  not  only  by  the  infrequency  with 
which  weaker  natures  marry,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  by  certain 
dangers  and  circumstances  of  life  to  which  the  unmarried  are 
more  exposed.  For  the  married  person  life  has  a  much  greater 
value  ;  the  supporter  of  a  family  can  not  be  replaced  at  death, 
and  therefore  does  not  approach  danger  so  impulsively.  The 
unmarried,  moreover,  are  restricted  to  hotel  life  and  are  thus 
tempted  to  addict  themselves  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  which  not 
only  undermines  their  health  but  provokes  spiritual  injury  of 
woful  extent. " — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FINDING     WATER     WITH     A    "DIVINING     ROD." 

'THE  methods  and  results  of  the  so-called  "diviners,"  or 
•*•  "dowsers,"  as  they  are  named  in  England,  who  profess  to 
find  underground  water-courses  with  hazel  twigs,  are  carefully 
investigated  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett,  who,  in  a  treatise  pub- 
lished in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search." makes  the  best  of  the  case  for  the  existence  of  some 
such  power,  whether  we  call  it  occult,  abnormal,  or  simply  sur- 
prising. 

The  claims  of  those  who  assert  that  they  possess  the  power  of 
detecting  underground  water,  lodes  of  metal,  and  even  criminals 
with  a  "divining  rod"  are  at  least  two  hundred  years  old.  In 
England,  it  is  said,  there  are  at  least  a  score  of  "dowsers," 
whose  business  it  is  to  find  water  for  those  who  wish  to  know 
where  to  sink  a  well.  Among  their  customers,  so  we  are  told 
by  the  Manchester  Guardian  (November  17),  are  people  like  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry,  "whose 
opinions  the  world  will  not  so  easily  brush  aside,  especially 
when  they  back  them  with  money."  Lately  a  local  government 
board  reversed  the  decision  of  a  board  of  auditors,  who  had  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  payment  of  money  to  one  of  these  men,  and 
so  far  placed  the  business  of  the  diviner  on  a  legal  footing.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  has  been  the  result 
of  a  serious  investigation  of  the  matter.     Says  'The  Guardian  : 

"  Mr.  Barrett  has  taken  the  trouble  to  analyze  the  achieve- 
ments of  some  of  the  leading  diviners — or  dowsers,  as  he  prefers 
to  call  them  in  order  to  avoid  the  misleading  connotation  of  the 
former  word — and  he  conies  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, they  succeed  in  finding  water  in  eighty-five  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  their  trials.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  them  who  combine 
the  profession  of  dowser  with  that  of  well-sinker  have  a  strong 
faith  in  their  own  powers,  for  they  are  willing  to  exercise  their 
powers  on  the  principle  of  '  no  water  no  wages. '  They  will  un- 
dertake to  sink  a  well,  on  the  indication  of  their  hazel-twigs,  on 
the  condition  that  they  are  not  paid  if  they  do  not  find  a  satisfac- 
tory supply  of  water.  Nothing  could  be  more  fair.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  professional  dowsers  are  undoubtedly  only  one 
degree  removed  from  impostors.  Still  Mr.  Barrett's  body  of 
evidence,  joined  to  what  he  has  already  published,  will  incline 
the  most  skeptical  reader  to  admit  that  '  there  is  something 
in  it.' 

"It  is  quite  another  matter  to  say  what  that  something  is. 
What  appears  is  that  a  certain  small  number  of  men  have  some 
unexplained  faculty  of  finding  underground  water  with  a  fre- 
quency of  success  that  can  hardly  be  disposed  of  as  accidental. 
Mr.  Barrett's  conscientious  inquiry  leaves  the  nature  of  this  fac- 
ulty as  obscure  as  ever.  One  thing  seems  to  be  clear,  that  the 
contortions  of  the  rod  itself,  which  twists  in  a  most  uncanny  way 
when  its  holder  walks  over  a  subterranean  stream  or  water-bear- 
ing stratum,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  They  are  only 
the  symptoms  of  the  dowser's  own  perception.  Some  diviners 
prefer  to  do  without  the  rod  altogether,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority,  who  still  pin  their  faith  to  it,  it  is  merely  what  the 
psychical  researchers  call  an  'autoscope,'  a  handy  means  of  be- 
traying the  excitement  of  the  man  who  holds  it.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  the  cause  that  sets  the  rod  in  motion,  or, 
as  Mr.  Barrett  lucidly  puts  it,  'originates  the  motor  automatism 
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of  the  dowser.'  It  may  be  only  a  shrewd  judgment  of  the  lie  of 
the  ground,  formed  either  by  the  man  himself  or  by  that  conve- 
nient partner  in  the  firm  his  subliminal  consciousness.  A  paral- 
lel may  be  found  in  the  well-authenticated  power  of  the  Austra- 
lian black-fellow  and  other  savages  to  'smell  water'  at  an 
incredible  distance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dowser 
most  commonly  finds  water  in  places  where  this  explanation  is 
sufficient,  and  it  is  possible  that  luck  may  account  for  his  really 
startling  successes,  whose  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  fail- 
ures it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Barrett  to  work  out. 
No  other  physical  cause  for  the  success  of  the  dowser  has  yet 
been  suggested  with  any  likelihood,  and  we  have  to  fall  back  on 
hypotheses  of  clairvoyance  and  such  things,  which  are  too  near 
the  '  border-line  '  to  be  handled  with  any  assurance.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett himself  leans  to  some  transcendental  discernment  possessed 
by  the  dowser's  subconscious  self,  which  would  be  a  highly  sat- 
isfactory explanation  if  we  had  any  idea  what  it  really  meant." 


AN    UNDULATORY   THEORY   OF   ODOR. 

THE  efforts  of  physicists  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  smell 
into  line  with  those  of  the  other  senses  have  so  far  met 
with  little  success.  The  fact  that  the  eye  and  ear  perceive  ob- 
jects at  great  distances  led  to  a  close  investigation  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  propagation  of  light  and  sound,  and  thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  undulatory  theories  that  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  teachings  of  modern  science.  But  the  mechanism  by 
which  we  smell  at  a  distance  is  still  in  doubt,  altho  it  has  usu- 
ally been  held  that  this  sense  is  essentially  one  with  that  of  taste 
and  that  both  require  actual  contact  between  the  sense-organ 
and  the  object  smelled  or  tasted.  The  apparent  propagation  of 
smell  to  a  distance  would  then  be  due  to  the  fact  that  all  odorous 
substances  are  more  or  less  volatile,  and  that  their  material  par- 
ticles, in  the  form  of  dust  or  vapor,  are  wafted  to  the  nostrils 
through  the  air.  But  there  are  many  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  explanation,  and  from  time  to  time  efforts  are  made  to  bring 
the  phenomena  of  odor  into  line  with  those  of  radiant  forms  of 
energy.  The  latest  of  these,  made  by  Messrs.  Vaschide  and 
Van  Melle,  is  described  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  Octo- 
ber 27).  The  writer  of  the  notice  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers in  our  conception  of  an  odor.     He  says  : 

"The  classic  view  of  odor  is  that  held  by  the  ancient  Greek 
physicists.  It  asserts  that  the  essential  condition  is  that  the 
particles  of  odoriferous  substances  shall  become  detached,  and, 
floating  about  in  the  air,  shall  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  Physics  has  long  since  replaced 
theories  of  emission  by  those  of  undulation  in  the  domains  of 
hearing  and  vision  ;  but  with  smell  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  of 
Democritus. 

"The  hypothesis  of  emission  is  based  experimentally  only  on 
inductions  whose  legitimacy  is  far  from  being  established  .  .  . 
and  the  nature  of  odors  has  never  been  definitely  defined.  The 
arguments  that  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  can  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Odors  are  carried  by  the  air,  and  to  smell  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  into  the  nostril  the  air  that  bears  the  odoriferous  afflu- 
vium  ;  that  is,  the  air  must  be  snuffed  up.  2.  If  we  shut  up 
odoriferous  substances  in  a  hermetically  sealed  box,  their  odors 
can  no  longer  be  perceived. 

"To  these  arguments  the  authors  reply  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Sound  is  also  carried  by  the  wind,  and  so  is  heat  under 
certain  conditions ;  but  we  do  not  consider  them  as  due  to  de- 
tached particles,  but  rather  as  forms  of  energy  that  may  be  dis- 
placed under  certain  circumstances. 

"2.  If  we  shut  up  a  source  of  light  in  an  opaque  box,  the  sen- 
sation is  intercepted.  Substances  transparent  to  light  may  be 
less  so  to  heat  and  still  less  so  for  Roentgen  rays.  It  would  then 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  substances  opaque  to  light  would  also 
intercept  the  hypothetical  radiations  of  odor. 

"The  authors'  hypothesis  may  be  formulated  thus:  Odor  does 
not  proceed  from  direct  contact  between  detached  particles  of  the 
odoriferous   body  and   the  nerve-terminals,   but    indirectly,   by 


means  of  rays  of  short  wave-length  analogous  but  not  similar 
to  those  now  regarded  as  the  cause  of  light,  radiant  heat,  the 
Roentgen  phenomena,  etc.  The  chief  presumptions  in  favor  of 
this  view  are  as  follows 

"1.  The  history  of  science  shows  us  that  we  have  gradually 
come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  sensations  come,  not  directly 
from  bodies,  but  rather  from  the  surrounding  medium. 

"2.  The  olfactory  nerves  have  the  same  cerebral  origin  as  the 
optic  nerves,  and  this  special  condition  distinguishes  them  from 
the  other  sensory  nerves.  ...  It  is  very  probable  that  their  func- 
tions are  also  similar. 

"3.  Odoriferous  chemical  substances,  belonging  to  the  same 
group,  produce  absorption  bands  in  the  spectrum,  that  approach 
nearer  to  the  end  of  the  spectrum  as  their  specific  gravity  in- 
creases. At  the  same  time,  the  odors  of  the  substances  occupy 
the  same  order  of  succession  as  the  absorption  bands. 

"4.  Odors  have  the  power  of  absorbing  radiant  heat,  which 
shows  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  them. 

"5.  Odorous  substances  lose  neither  weight  nor  volume,  or  in 
any  case  such  loss  is  insignificant,  unless  the  substance  is  volatile. 

"6.  There  are  many  bodies  whose  particles  detach  themselves, 
or  which,  in  other  words,  vaporize  easily,  and  yet  have  no  odor  ; 
and  there  are  other  bodies  that  have  powerful  odors  and  yet,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  send  out  no  detached  particles 

"7.  There  are  substances  each  of  which,  taken  separately, 
gives  out  a  considerable  odor,  but  which,  mixed  together,  with- 
out forming  any  new  chemical  compound,  neutralize  each  other's 
odors  completely  ;  for  instance,  coffee  and  iodoform.  This  phe- 
nomenon presents  an  analogy  with  what  takes  place  when  a  cold 
and  a  hot  substance  are  mixed  ;  they  neutralize,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  sensations  due  to  each  when  they  act  separately. 

"8.  The  colors  of  substances  have  been  studied  with  the  view 
of  investigating  the  so-called  odoriferous  effluvia,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  absorption  of  the  odors  varies  with  the  colors. 

"9.  Fatigue  may  take  place  for  a  single  odor,  while  the  sense 
of  smell  remains  intact  for  all  other  odors  ;  just  as  the  eye  may 
be  fatigued  for  the  red  rays,  while  it  is  still  very  sensitive  to  the 
other  rays. 

"  10.  The  air  is  not  the  sole  carrier  of  odors,  for  investigations 
made  by  Messrs.  Vaschide  and  Toulouse  show  that  one  may 
plainly  perceive  an  odor  when  the  nostrils  are  filled  with  an 
odoriferous  solution 

"Such  is  the  new  hypothesis,  which  seems  to  be  in  line  with 
all  the  data  of  modern  science.  Waether,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  (1808) ,  vaguely  agitated  the  possibility  of  a  dynamic 
theory  of  odors  and  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were  propagated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  light,  heat,  sound,  etc.,  but  he  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  phenomena. 

"This  hypothesis  opens  up  new  possibilities,  and  the  existence 
of  an  olfactive  wave  brings  odor  into  the  universal  system  of  un- 
dulation and  vibration,  which  is  an  essential  form  of  life." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   NUMBERS   OF   THE   AMERICAN    BISON. 

OUR  bison,  or  "buffaloes,"  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing been  exterminated  ;  yet  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  still  alive,  and  those  that  are  in  captivity  are  slightly 
increasing  in  number.  About  eleven  years  ago,  W.  T.  Hornaday 
estimated  the  number  of  survivors  at  1,091,  of  which  256  were  in 
captivity  and  835  running  wild  in  British  North  America,  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  a  few  other  localities.  Recently  Mark 
Sullivan  has  attempted  to  make  a  fresh  census  of  the  species, 
the  results  of  which  are  thus  stated  in  iXatitre : 

"As  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  Mr.  Sullivan  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  bison  living  at  the  present  time  as  approximately  1.024,  of 
which  684  are  in  captivity  and  340  running  wild  or  half  wild. 
His  investigations  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  great 
care  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  greater  number  of  domesticated 
herds— whether  American  or  foreign — the  numbers  are  practi- 
cally accurate.  The  number  of  those  running  wild  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  has,  however,  been  arrived  at 
by  a  process  of  'averaging  '  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  herd  ,in  the 
Yellowstone  is  to  a  large  degree  a  matter  of  guesswork.  An- 
other element  of  uncertainty  is  introduced  by  the  alleged  exist- 
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ence  of  wild  bison  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  ;  for  while  a 
government  official  vouches  for  their  occurrence  in  considerable 
numbers,  old  bison-hunters  are  very  skeptical  whether  there  are 
any  at  all.  Admitting  that  the  report  of  their  existence  in  this 
district  may  be  true,  the  author  allows  21  as  their  conjectural 
number.  He  adds  that  reports  of  wild  bison  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  pure  fabrications.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the 
real  number  of  wild  bison,  it  is  evident  from  the  figures  given 
above  that  they  have  decreased  very  seriously  since  1887,  while 
those  living  in  captivity  exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
marked  increase  in  numbers.  Altho  the  bison  in  the  Yellow- 
stone are  protected  so  far  as  possible  from  poachers,  many  of 
them  fall  victims  to  beasts  of  prey,  and  their  rate  of  increase 
seems  to  be  slow.  Those  in  British  territory  are  much  harried 
by  Indians,  and  are  consequently  decreasing  daily  in  number. 
It  is  accordingly  to  the  domesticated  and  semi-domesticated 
herds  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species. 
And  with  the  example  of  the  Lithuanian  herd  of  European  bison 
before  us,  coupled  with  the  larger  size  of  several  of  the  American 
herds,  and  the  facilities  that  exist  for  the  introduction  of  fresh 
blood  to  counteract  the  ill-effects  of  inbreeding,  there  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  a  great  probability  that  the  American  bison 
may  survive  for  many  generations." 

There  is,  however,  a  tendency  among  animals  in  captivity  for 
the  proportion  of  males  among  the  offspring  to  increase  at  the 
expense  of  the  females.  "To  such  an  extent  does  this  abnor- 
mality prevail  in  some  of  the  herds, "  says  Nature,  ''that  in 
Bronx  Park,  New  York,  every  calf  is  put  down  as  a  bull  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  this  were  universal,  the  fate  of  the  species 
would  evidently  be  soon  sealed  ;  but  fortunately  it  is  not  so,  and 
as  the  Allard  herd  wanders  almost  at  will  under  what  are  prac- 
tically the  natural  conditions  of  the  species,  there  still  appears 
(in  spite  of  certain  disabilities)  hope  that  the  final  extinction  of 
Bos  bison  is  a  remote  contingency." 


NEWS   FROM    PEARY. 

A  MAIL,  from  the  polar  circle  is  an  unusual  thing,  but  one 
has  recently  arrived.  The  carrier  was  a  Dr.  Kahn,  and  he 
brought  letters  from  Lieutenant  Peary,  of  which  the  latest  bears 
the  date  of  March  31  last.  Of  the  news  contained  in  these  letters 
the  Providence  Journal  says  : 

"The  task  which  he  [Peary]  set  before  himself  when  he  went 
north  in  1898  is  not  being  as  speedily  accomplished  as  he  hoped 
it  might  be.  His  first  winter  and  spring,  1898-99.  were  not 
crowned  with  achievement,  but  were  attended  by  misfortune. 
This  fact  put  back  his  work  a  full  year.  Moreover,  his  letters 
show  that  in  all  likelihood  he  could  not  have  attempted  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Pole  last  spring  and  summer.  If  he  did  not  make  the 
venture,  a  second  year  has  been  lost. 

"Attention  should  now  be  redirected  to  the  Peary  expedition 
with  renewed  and  increased  interest.  The  Nansen  mode  of 
reaching  the  Pole  has  failed.  It  probably  will  not  be  tried  again. 
The  Abruzzi  expedition  achieved  only  the  name  of  success. 
Men  in  it  gained  '  the  farthest  north, '  but  reached  only  the  hori- 
zon of  Nansen's  farthest  point.  The  distance  to  the  Pole  from 
the  Abruzzi  limit  is  so  great  that  reindeer,  dogs,  or  men  on  foot 
will  not  be  able  to  span  it.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  old  method  of 
travel  by  keeping  to  the  leeward  of  land-masses  must  be  re- 
sumed by  explorers,  and  this  is  the  principle  of  Peary's  venture. 
His  experiences  so  far  during  his  latest  visit  to  the  north,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  results  of  the  Nansen  and  Abruzzi  expe- 
ditions, go  to  show  that  great  difficulties  still  confront  the  man 
who  would  reach  the  Pole,  and  that  even  a  very  careful  explorer 
of  modern  times,  tho  equipped  for  his  work  with  all  the  aids  of 
science,  can  not  hope  easily  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  the  frozen 
north.  Part  of  Lieutenant  Peary's  troubles  appear  to  have  been 
of  his  own  creation,  but  his  greatest  trial  has  been  owing  to  nat- 
ural causes 

"Some  critics  may  think  that  Peary  went  north  too  late  in 
1898,  and  that  the  11  'indward  was  also  tardy  in  getting  off  this 
year.  But  tho  most  ships  which  have  passed  the  eightieth  par- 
allel west  of  Greenland  have  gone  up  early,  some  of  these  have 
been  successful  in  continuing  their  way  still  farther  north  as  late 
as  September.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Lieutenant  Peary 
did  as  well  as  he  could.     But  as  the  Windward  did  not  reach  a 


landing-place  within  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Sherard 
Osborne  Fiord  or  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  Fort  Conger, 
the  expedition  was  put  back  discouragingly.  Lieutenant  Peary 
expected  to  reach  the  Pole  in  four  or  five  years  at  the  most,  but 
he  had  spent  one  year  and  a  part  of  his  second  when  last  heard 
from  in  trying  to  reach  a  point  which  he  thought  he  could  attain 
in  1898." 

DANGERS  FROM  DUSTY  TRADES. 

A  RECENT  investigating  committee  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, appointed  to  inquire  into  the  dangers  of  certain 
trades  and  operations,  finds  that  there  is  peculiar  harm  in  those 
that  involve  working  in  an  atmosphere  laden  with  dust  some- 
times because  this  dust  is  poisonous,  but  often  simply  because 
it  is  irritating  to  the  air-passages.  From  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sults, published  in  The  Hospital  (November  17),  we  quote  the 
following 

"The  connection  between  dust  and  disease  has  often  been 
noted  ;  and  even  the  ordinary  dust  of  the  street  and  the  house- 
hold carries  insidious  dangers  ;  but  these  are  not  so  sure  in  their 
action  as  those  caused  by  the  dust  raised  in  various  manufac- 
turing processes.  Take,  for  example,  the  work  of  paper-stain- 
ing. In  old  days  there  was  a  great  fancy  for  what  were  caiied 
'  flock  '  papers  ;  they  were  regarded  as  handsome  and  comfort- 
able-looking, and  after  a  long  period  of  neglect  flock  papers  are 
beginning  again  to  come  into  fashion.  Fashion  is  tnougntless 
rather  than  cruel  m  her  fads,  and  therefore  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  how  the  process  of  '  flocking  is  carried  out.  The  paper 
having  had  the  pattern  outlined  on  it,  the  parts  to  be  flocked  are 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  size,  and  are  then  dusted  over  with 
the  flock — a  sort  of  felt  dust — which  is  shaken  out  of  something 
like  a  pepper-caster  This  flock  adheres  to  the  parts  that  a're 
coated  with  size,  and  when  it  has  dried  upon  them  the  remainder 
is  shaken  off.  All  through  the  process  dust  is  in  evidence,  pene- 
trating to  the  worker's  nostrils  and  lungs,  irritating  the  mem- 
branes, and  causing  disease. 

"Very  similar  to  this  is  the  process  of  bronzing,  as  applied  to 
paper  or  leather.  Here  also  the  powder  is  dusted  on  to  the  pre- 
pared surface,  generally  by  means  of  a  pad,  and  the  worker  is 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  inhaling  it." 

The  employment  of  "flake  white"  or  "Chinese  white"  is  also 
injurious,  when  these  substances  contain  lead,  and  when  they  are 
dusted  on  in  powder.  Some  forms  of  flake  white  are  harmless  ; 
while  others  are  more  than  half  white  lead,  the  remainder  being 
French  chalk.     Says  the  writer  . 

"One  firm  which  had  used  this  compound,  finding  that  some 
cases  of  illness  resulted  among  those  employed,  gave  it  up,  and 
employed  instead  a  powder  called  '  metallochrome, '  which  was 
composed  of  sulfate  of  barium,  and  was  quite  free  from  lead. 
This  change  did  away  with  one  important  danger  for  the  work- 
ers in  this  industry — which  is,  fortunately,  a  very  small  one  — 
that  of  lead-poisoning 

"When  the  dust  is  more  than  half  white  lead,  it  is  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  health  ;  but  even  without  absolutely  poisonous  stuff 
being  included  in  it  the  mechanical  irritation  to  throat,  lungs, 
and  nostrils  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  It  is  a  trade  at  which  no 
one  seems  to  work  long,  tho,  as  it  is  light  work,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  filling  up  such  vacancies  as  arise 

"Among  other  dusty  and  dangerous  industries  may  be  noted 
the  manufacture  of  basic  slag.  Basic  slag  is  the  refuse  that  is 
left  in  the  converter  after  making  steel  by  the  '  Gilchrist  Thomas' 
process,  and  is  valuable  as  a  manure.  In  order  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  however,  the  slag,  which  comes  out  of  the  con- 
verter in  large  pieces,  must  be  ground  into  a  powder  so  fine  that 
from  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  it  would  pass  through  a 
mesh  of  10,000  to  the  square  inch.  Sometimes,  if  very  dry,  the 
slag  is  moistened  before  being  ground  ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  much 
dust  arises  in  the  process  of  repeated  grinding,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  slag  to  powder.  Time  after  time  is  the  proc- 
ess repeated,  the  fine  dust  being  carried  away  by  a  fan  to  hop- 
pers, from  which  it  falls  into  bags  without  being  touched  by 
hand,  while  the  heavier  dust  is  carried  into  a  chamber  which 
must  be  cleared  every  six  weeks.     The  men  who  perform  this 
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duty  wear  respirators.  The  dust  given  out  by  the  slag  in  proc- 
ess of  grinding  is  not  in  itself  of  a  poisonous  nature,  but  it 
causes,  by  its  mechanical  irritation,  huskiness,  asthma,  and 
even  pneumonia.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  packing  of  the  dust  that 
the  workmen  encounter  danger,  tho  this  may  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  rejection  of  old  or  unsuitable  bags.  In  one  factory,  only 
new  jute  bags  are  employed.  A  peculiar  case  occurred  some 
time  ago  at  Ellesmere  Port.  A  laborer,  not  employed  in  any 
mill,  but  only  in  unloading  bags  of  basic- slag  dust,  died  of  pneu- 
monia, and  at  the  inquest  it  came  out  that  the  disease  had  arisen 
from  inhaling  the  dust.  It  is  evident  that  respirators  or  veils 
should  be  used  by  those  employed  at  every  stage  of  the  process. 
"Silicate  cotton  is  another  slag  product,  in  the  making  of 
which  much  dust  arises.  The  process  by  which  it  is  made  is 
simple  and  ingenious.  A  fine  stream  of  molten  slag  is  met  on 
issuing  from  the  furnace  by  a  strong  blast  of  steam.  By  this, 
small  globular  particles  of  slag  are  formed,  and  are  driven  with 
great  velocity  into  a  chamber ;  from  each  of  these  particles,  by 
reason  of  their  viscous  nature  and  the  velocity  with  which  they 
are  forced  through  the  air,  is  drawn  a  long  thin  filament.  These 
filaments  combine  into  a  threadlike,  spongy  material,  the  silicate 
of  cotton— or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  slag  wool.  This  mate- 
rial is  absolutely  non-inflammable,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
both  heat  and  of  sound.  It  is  thus  of  great  use  in  packing  the 
pipes  from  steam-boilers,  engines,  etc.,  for  laying  between  floors 
to  deaden  the  sound,  to  render  walls  and  floors  fireproof,  and 
very  largely  for  cold-storage  purposes.  In  appearance  it  resem- 
bles cotton-wool,  but  has  no  elasticity.  It  is  very  light.  The 
dangers  that  accompany  the  manufacture  are,  again,  the  risk  of 
inhaling  particles  of  the  slag  wool  while  packing  it.  The  fine 
particles  of  wool  cause  great  irritation  to  skin  and  nose  to  a 
stranger,  tho  it  is  said  that  the  workers  themselves  get  quite  ac- 
customed to  it.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  irritation 
has  caused  several  persons  to  give  up  the  work.  The  employ- 
ment of  crape  or  muslin  veils  has  been  found  to  afford  great 
relief  from  these  symptoms." 


An  Automobile  Sheepfold.— "Of  recent  years  nearly 
every  town  is  provided  with  an  electric  generating  plant,  and 
frequently  the  wires  are  strung  along  country  roads  from  town 
to  town.  This  fact,"  says  Electricity,  "has  led  a  man  named 
McNair  to  attempt  the  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm.  He  has 
devised  a  curious  pen  some  fifteen  feet  square,  built  of  wire  and 
mounted  on  broad,  flat  wheels.  This  pen  is  designed  to  run  in 
any  pasture,  even  tho  it  be  hilly.  Wires  connect  it  with  a  small 
motor  stationed  at  one  side  of  the  pasture,  this  in  turn  being 
connected  with  the  electric  wires  from  which  power  is  derived. 
A  turn  of  the  button  and  the  pen  slowly  creeps  across  the  field. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  invention,  and  simple  enough  it 
seems.  A  machine  of  this  type  is  being  experimented  with  at 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Michigan,  at  Lansing. 
Two  lambs  and  part  of  the  time  an  old  ewe  have  been  pastured 
in  the  pen  during  the  summer.  The  field  is  planted  with  lu- 
cerne, growing  thick  and  heavy.  The  pen  is  so  arranged  that 
it  crawls  the  full  length  of  the  pasture  in  one  month,  traveling 
about  two  feet  an  hour  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  switched 
around  and  travels  back  again.  As  it  moves,  the  sheep  eat 
every  bit  of  the  fodder,  eagerly  cropping  next  the  forward  side 
of  the  pen  as  it  runs  over  new  ground.  A  bit  of  canvas  duck  is 
hung  over  the  corner  of  the  pen  so  that  the  sheep  may  be  well 
sheltered,  and,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  they  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  the  moving  of  the  pen  that  when  they  lie  down  to 
sleep  they  snuggle  up  close  to  the  forward  end  of  the  pen  so  that 
they  may  lie  as  long  as  possible  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
rear  end  of  the  pen  as  it  creeps  toward  them.  When  the  pen  has 
passed,  of  course,  the  lucerne  that  has  been  cropped  by  the  sheep 
immediately  grows  up  again,  and  by  the  time  the  pen  has  made 
its  monthly  circuit  the  pasture  is  again  in  good  condition.  The 
advantages  of  this  electrical  pen  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  sheep  are 
kept  from  running  over,  half  eating  and  tramping  down  a  large 
amount  of  pasture,  and  it  keeps  the  sheep  quiet,  so  that  they  lay 
on  flesh  rapidly." 

Plant-Breeding. — Even  the  scientific  botanist  may  well  be 
surprised,  says  Science,  by  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
work  of  plant-breeding.  "That  man  can  bring  about  definite 
results  by  the  careful  breeding  of  animals  is  more  or  less  well 


known,  but  that  plants  may  be  bred  with  as  definite  an  object 
in  view,  and  as  successfully,  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  It  is  only  during  the  latter  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  plant-breeding  proper, 
the  earlier  efforts  at  the  improvement  of  plants  having  been 
through  the  selection  of  seeds  of  the  most  desirable  plants  for 
further  cultivation.  Downing,  Hovey,  Wilder,  and  some  other 
farseeing  horticulturists  of  the  earlier  days  continually  urged  the 
breeding  ('crossing  ')  of  the  better  varieties  of  fruits  in  order  to 
combine  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  kinds  so  treated. 
This  advice  eventually  bore  fruit,  and  to-day  the  florist  plans  to 
bring  about  a  definite  result  by  securing  offspring  from  the  union 
of  two  plants,  whose  form,  color,  odor,  or  other  qualities  he  may 
wish  to  intensify  or  modify.  Among  fruits  the  grape,  raspberry, 
and  strawberry  have  been  much  modified  by  careful  breeding. 
The  tomato  illustrates  what  may  be  done  by  the  skilful  breeder, 
as  practically  all  the  improvement  which  it  has  undergone  is  due 
to  carefully  planned  hybridization,  followed  by  as  careful  selec- 
tion. In  like  manner  the  cereals,  maize  and  wheat,  have  been 
improved  in  recent  years  by  the  crossing  of  selected  varieties." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

"An  electric  time  alarm  which  has  been  patented  lately  has  at  least  one 
novelty  to  recommend  it,"  says  Electricity.  "It  is  directly  connected  to  the 
bed,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  sleeper  to  stop  it  until  he  gels  tip  to  stay. 
Underneath  the  bed  is  a  series  of  contact-points,  the  weight  of  the  person 
forcing  them  together.  A  clock  is  used  in  connection  with  the  apparatus, 
and  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  rising  is  indicated  the  remaining  opening  or 
break  in  the  wire  is  closed,  the  current  passing  through  the  contact-points 
underneath  the  bed  and  causing  the  bell  to  ring  continuously  until  the 
sleeper,  by  leaving  the  bed,  breaks  the  circuit.  Should  he  lie  down  again 
the  circuit  is  again  completed  and  the  bell  rings  until  the  second  rising." 

Speaking  of  the  recent  voting  for  names  to  be  registered  in  the  New 
York  University's  "Hall  of  Fame,"  The  Electrical  World and  Engineer  says  : 
"We  are  glad  to  see  that  S.  F.  B.  Morse  is  included.  The  soldier,  states- 
man, and  philanthropist  often  get  credit  for  the  work  that  the  inventor  and 
the  engineer  have  done.  It  is  one  thing  to  formulate  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, it  is  quite  another  thing  to  devise  the  means  and  methods  which 
render  it  possible  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  live  within  the  borders  of  the 
law.  That  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  engineer  and  inventor,  not  of  the  law- 
giver. It  heartens  us  to  see  Fulton,  Whitney,  and  Howe  also  among  the 
eligible  worthies.  It  pains  us  to  see  the  omission  of  Joseph  Henry.  A 
novelist  or  judge  could  be  spared  to  make  room  for  him. 

"A  SERIES  of  interesting  experiments  on  the  explosive  effects  of  the 
modern  infantry  bullet  have  been  carried  out  in  Germany  by  C.  Cranz  and 
K.  R.  Koch,"  says  Nature,  London.  "They  used  a  new  Mauser  rifle  of  6  mili- 
meter  [%  inch]  bore,  having  a  muzzle  velocity  ioo  meters  [328  feet]  greater 
than  'Model  88.'  To  imitate  the  effect  upon  large  blood-vessels,  while  at 
the  same  time  obtaining  simple  physical  conditions,  the  experimenters  con- 
structed short  hollow  tin  cylinders  filled  with  water,  and  closed  at  one  end 
with  a  sheet  of  rubber  and  at  the  other  with  a  sheet  of  parchment  paper. 
Electrodes  were  mounted  before  or  behind  the  cylinders,  or  inside  them, 
and  the  discharge  spark  produced  by  the  bullet  was  utilized  to  obtain  a 
photograph  of  its  silhouette  at  various  points  of  its  path.  Among  the  im- 
portant facts  thus  elicited  it  appears  that  the  body  struck  is  not  displaced 
by  the  entry  of  the  bullet.  On  leaving  the  body,  the  bullet  carries  away 
with  it  a  small  part  of  the  hind  surface,  having  a  small  round  perforation 
through  which  the  bullet  passed.  The 'explosion '  does  not  take  place  * 
until  the  bullet  has  left  the  body.  After  discussing  the  evaporation, 
hydraulic-pressure,  rotation,  and  sound-wave  theories  of  the  explosion, 
and  discarding  them  all,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  apparent  explosion 
is  due  to  the  transfer  of  kinetic  energy  to  the  portions  hit  at  later  stages, 
which  are  thus  torn  away  from  those  first  encountered." 

The  "Frictional  Effect  of  Railway  Trains  upon  the  Air"  has  just  been 
discussed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  by  Prof. 
Francis  E.  Nipher,  of  Washington  University,  in  that  city.  "It  is  believed 
that  this  discussion  and  the  experiments  upon  which  it  is  based  constitute 
a  decided  addition  to  the  literature  of  aerodynamics,"  says  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat,  November  18.  "The  origin  of  the  discussion  is  interesting, 
as  it  shows  how  scientific  men  are  often  led  into  extensive  investigations  by 
mere  suggestions  which  ordinarily  arouse  no  interest  and  attract  no  at- 
tention. A  little  boy  chanced  to  be  standing  near  a  train  of  cars  which  was 
moving  with  considerable  velocity,  when  he  fell  over  and  rolled  under  the 
wheels  and  was  killed.  In  the  suit  for  damages  which  followed,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  boy's  being  thrown  down  by  the 
wind  of  the  train,  without  being  struck  by  the  body  of  a  car.  This  brought 
up  the  whole  question  of  the  effect  of  a  moving  train  upon  the  air  which 
surrounds  it,  and  when  Professor  Nipher  was  applied  to  for  some  definite 
information  upon  the  subject  he  found  it  necessary  to  institute  a  series  of 
experiments.  These  experiments  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  finally 
he  was  given  a  special  train,  a  special  car,  and  anv  amount  of  special  ap- 
paratus connected  with  the  same,  and  an  opportunity  to  run  his  train  with 
a  special  crew  over  various  sections  of  a  road  in  Illinois,  in  order  to  get 
data  for  answering  the  simple  questions  originally  asked.  This  elaborate 
paper  is  the  result.  Every  one  has  experienced  the  wind  of  an  express 
train  at  full  speed,  but  the  law  of  variation  in  strength  of  the  wind  above 
and  beside  the  train  has  never  before  been  discovered." 
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THE     BOY     BISHOP:     A     CHRISTMAS    CUSTOM 
IN    MEDIEVAL   ENGLAND. 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT,  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  living 
authorities  on  old  London,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  quaint  Christmas  customs  that  prevailed  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  Merrie  England  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Besides 
the  masques,  the  revels,  and  tlje  miracle-play  of  the  Nativity, 
the  most  curious  custom  was  the  entertainment  of  the  "Boy 
Bishop."  Writing  in  Cassell's  Magazine  (December),  he  thus 
describes  this  ceremony  as  it  was  observed  particularly  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral : 

"On  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas — December  6 — the  children  of  the 
choir  elected  one  of  themselves  to  hold  office  as  bishop  until  Chil- 
dermas, or  the  day  of  Holy  Innocents,  on  December  28.  St. 
Nicholas,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  admirable  saint  who 


"MY   LORD   BOY  BISHOP    PUT  OFF   HIS  MITER." 
Courtesy  of  Cassell's  Magazine. 

restored  to  life  the  three  children  who  had  been  murdered  and 
cut  to  pieces  and  put  in  pickle  by  the  inn-keeper.  .  .  .  Assistants 
or  clerks  to  the  bishop  were  also  chosen  by  the  choristers.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  the  church  was  concerned, 
everything  was  done  in  due  order  and  without  any  burlesque. 
Only  things  must  be  topsy-turvy.  The  '  Boy  Bishop  '  was  at- 
tired in  pontificals  duly  preserved  among  the  vestments  of  the 
church  :  he  wore  a  white  miter  adorned  with  flowers  ;  he  carried 
a  pastoral  staff,  and  he  was  dressed  in  such  robes  as  belong  to  a 
bishop.  The  bishop's  attendants  wore  copes  and  stoles  like  the 
canons  and  prebendaries.  For  three  weeks  the  'Boy  Cishop  ' 
and  his  following  rode  about  the  streets  of  London  in  state;  the 
dean  found  a  horse  for  the  bishop  ;  the  canons  residentiary  found 
horses  for  the  clerks  ;  they  called  at  the  houses  of  the  merchants  ; 
they  sang  their  carols  ;  they  were  caressed  and  welcomed  by  the 
girls  and  the  mothers  ;  the  bishop  gave  his  benediction  pater- 
nally ;  they  received  gifts  and  they  made  good  cheer. 

"On  the  evening  of  St.  John's  Day — December  27 — after  ves- 
pers, the  '  Boy  Bishop  '  and  his  clerks,  all  duly  arrayed,  left  their 
places  in  the  choir,  and,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands — 
would  that  I  were  an  artist  to  paint  this  scene — they  walked  in 
procession  singing  the  words  beginning  '  Centum  Quadraginta, ' 
from  Rev.  xiv.  1,  down  the  darkening  church  to  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  which  the  '  Boy   Bishop  '   censed.      Then  they 


sang  an  anthem:  this  done,  the  'Boy  Bishop'  recited  certain 
prayers  commemorative  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  Going  back  to 
the  choir,  the  boys  took  the  stalls  of  the  canons,  while  these  rev- 
erend fathers  served  in  their  place,  humbly  carrying  candles, 
thurible,  and  book.  The  service  finished,  the  '  Boy  Bishop  '  rose 
in  his  throne,  and,  holding  the  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand, 
pronounced  the  benediction,  all  kneeling.  After  this  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  kneeling  crowd,  saying  : 

Crucis  signo  vos  consigno  ;  vestra  sit  tuitio. 
Quosnos  emit,  et  redemit,  suae  Carnis  pretio. 

[With  the  sign  of  the  cross  I  seal  you  ;  may  it  be  your  defense 
It  bought  us  and  redeemed  us,  by  the  price  of  His  flesh.] 

"The  next  day,  that  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  was  the  last  day 
and  the  grand  day  of  this  brief  elevation.  On  that  day  the  '  Boy 
Bishop  '  preached  his  sermon  in  the  cathedral.  This  sermon,  a 
perfectly  serious  discourse,  was  written  for  him.  Dean  Colet 
ordered  that  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  should  attend  the  sermon  ;  he 
himself  wrote  at  least  one  of  the  sermons  ;  Erasmus  wrote  one  ; 
two  others  have  been  preserved  and  published.  After  the  ser- 
mon followed  a  feast  provided  by  the  dean,  or  one  of  the  canons, 
for  his  two  chaplains,  his  taper-bearers,  his  clerks,  and  two  of 
the  church  servants.  Then  my  Lord  Boy-Bishop,  with  tears, 
put  off  his  miter  and  his  pontificalia,  and  went  back  to  the 
cathedral  school  and  to  the  choir — and  oh  !  how  flat,  for  many 
and  many  a  day,  did  life  become  in  thinking  of  the  glories  and 
the  splendors  of  that  brief  translation  ! 

"Once  the  boy  died  while  he  was  still  a  bishop;  they  buried 
him  with  episcopal  ceremonies,  keeping  up  the  topsy-turvydom 
even  to  the  funeral  service  ;  and  they  erected  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  which  you  may  see  in  Salisbury  cathedral. 
In  the  year  1542,  Henry  VIII.  abolished  the  custom.  Queen 
Mary  revived  it — and  Queen  Elizabeth  finally  abolished  it.  How- 
far  it  was  observed  in  the  parish  churches,  I  know  not." 


THE   RELIGIOUS  CONGRESSES   IN    PARIS. 

NEVER  has  the  cosmopolitanism  of  modern  research  been 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  it  was  in  Paris  during  the 
Exposition.  The  papers  of  Paris  have  calculated  that  during 
the  Exposition  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  inter- 
national congresses  were  held  in  the  interests  of  every  possible, 
"and  some  impossible,"  sciences.  The  Chronik  (Leipsic,  No. 
46)  discusses  in  detail  the  role  which  religion  has  played  in 
these  conventions  and  reaches  some  interesting  conclusions. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  conventions,  it  says,  were  dis- 
tinctively religious  ;  yet  the  subject  of  religion  was  throughout 
in  the  forefront.  It  quotes  from  the  address  of  the  president  of 
the  Congress  of  Chemists,  Dr.  Berthelot,  as  follows:  "Scientific 
research  knows  no  national  limitations.  It  owes  its  progress  as 
much  to  the  smaller  nations  as  to  the  larger.  It  demonstrates 
that  the  true  law  of  human  interests  is  that  of  love  and  mutual 
cooperation.  Modern  science  proclaims  as  its  highest  goal  and 
the  ideal  of  its  researches  universal  solidarity  and  fraternal 
affection. 

On  this  La  Figaro  (Paris)  commented  as  follows  as  quoted  in 
the  Chronik  : 

"These  are  eloquent  words,  full  of  deep  truth,  and  all  the  more 
beautiful  as  they  were  spoken  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  by 
the  plain  Carpenter's  Son  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  a  few  poor 
fishermen,  who  certainly  did  not  know  the  secrets  of  modern 
chemistry.  O  ye  learned  men  and  wonderful  investigators  !  Ye 
have  conquered  the  world.  Perhaps  ye  will  yet  discover  the  se- 
crets of  physical  life  and  its  origin.  And  when  ye  would  then 
apply  to  yourself  and  to  the  world  the  ethical  and  moral  results 
of  your  efforts,  what  will  ye  find  at  the  bottom  of  your  retorts? 
A  word  of  Jesus  !  " 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  of  Free  Thinkers,  says  the 
Chronik,  in  which  also  the  ex-Abbe  Victor  Charbonnel  took  a 
prominent  part,  the  decision  was  reached  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  combat  religion,  but  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  free 
thought  to  eradicate  entirely  the  idea  of  God,  because  as  long  as 
man  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  he  will  be 
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tempted  to  pray  to  this  Being,  and  religion  will  continue  to  exist 
in  man's  brain  and  prevent  his  full  freedom  of  thought. 

The  International  Peace  Congress,  according  to  the  Chronik, 
passsed  a  resolution  against  missions,  and  expressed  its  convic- 
tion that  the  deplorable  situation  of  affairs  in  China  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  activity  of  the  missionaries  of  all  the  churches, 
who,  instead  of  confining  their  work  to  the  sphere  of  moral  sua- 
sion, have  resorted  to  diplomatic  and  military  intervention.  The 
Temps,  in  a  discussion  of  the  transactions  of  this  Congress,  de- 
clares that  the  chief  offenders  have  been  Protestant  missionaries, 
who.  it  charges,  do  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  life  of  the 
Chinese  as  do  the  Catholics. 

In  the  Congress  of  Psychology,  we  are  told,  the  most  notable 
speaker  was  the  East  Indian  savant,  Chatterjii,  professor  of 
Hindu  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Benares,  who  expounded 
the  Indian  experimental  psychology  known  as  "Yoga."  His 
description  was  in  substance  as  follows  : 

The  Yogi,  men  and  women,  are  no  fakirs.  Everybody  can 
become  a  Yogi ;  but  it  requires  great  courage  and  persistence. 
The  candidate  must  abstain  from  food  as  much  as  possible.  He 
must  not  eat  vegetables  nor  use  any  fermented  drinks,  must 
resist  all  passions,  devote  himself  to  meditation,  avoid  selfish- 
ness, and  cultivate  love  for  his  fellow  men.  Through  the  prac- 
tise of  such  ascetical  exercises  he  becomes  able  to  penetrate 
into  mysteries  which  are  under  other  circumstances  denied  to 
mortal  man,  and  the  more  perfect  he  becomes  in  his  asceticism 
the  greater  is  his  mastery  of  the  highest  of  all  sciences,  the 
knowledge  of  the  absolute.  The  Yogi  can  detect  the  thoughts 
of  those  to  whom  they  speak.  They  see  those  who  are  dead — or 
rather  seem  to  be  dead,  because  in  reality  nobody  dies — they  are 
not  bound  by  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  Finally,  after 
passing  through  a  number  of  intermediate  stages,  they  attain 
the  Nirvana,  the  highest  goal  of  the  Yogi,  a  blessedness  which 
human  tongue  can  not  describe. 

Kindred  to  these  views  were  many  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
during  the  Congress  of  Theosophy,  attended  by  more  than  two 
hundred  persons,  with  Colonel  Olcott  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
among  the  speakers.  In  connection  with  this  congress,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  was  celebrated.  Mrs.  Besant  spoke  on  "  Faith  and  Life," 
saying,  among  other  things  : 

In  our  day,  mystical  doctrines  are  being  everywhere  revived 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  Everywhere  the  ideas  of  spiritualism  are 
gaining  ground  among  the  nations.  What  does  this  signify  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century?  It  means  that  mankind  is 
determined  to  advance  still  further  along  this  line  of  research 
and  to  develop  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence.  We  constitute  a 
part  of  the  fifth  sub-class  of  mankind,  in  which  the  principle  of 
individuality  and  intelligence  is  being  developed.  But  this  pe- 
riod is  approaching  its  end,  and  the  sixth  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  is  being  inaugurated,  namely,  that  of  love  and 
wisdom.  This  period  will  no  longer  be  characterized  by  separa- 
tion, but  by  union,  not  by  individuality,  but  by  solidarity.  It  is 
the  mission  of  theosophy,  in  this  period  so  saturated  with  the 
struggle  for  existence,  to  sow  the  seed  of  brotherly  love.  As  a 
precursor  of  humanity,  theosophy  is  doing  pioneer  service  for  the 
future.  From  a  religious  point  of  view,  theosophy  knows  of  no 
heretics  :  heresy  is  really  only  a  different  way  of  seeing  the  truth. 
All  religions  are  true,  but  theosophical  science  aims  to  discover 
back  behind  the  great  existing  religions  the  secret  doctrine  that 
is  common  to  all  these  systems.  Theosophy  offers  to  initiate  its 
adherents  into  these  mysteries  by  the  assumption  of  the  "  Yoga, " 
or  vow. 

I  low  prominent  a  place  these  ideas  have  secured  in  the  modern 
religious  world  was  apparent  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  History  of  Religion,  the  attendance  at  which,  from 
all  parts  of  the  Orient  and  Occident,  was  so  large  that  the  con- 
gress had  to  be  divided  into  twelve  sections.  Among  the  lead- 
ing speakers  were  two  Buddhist  professors  of  theology  from 
Japan.  During  this  congress  the  latest  religious  statistics  of  the 
world  were  given.     According  to  these,  Christianity  in  the  last 


thirteen  years  has  increased  from  479,000.000  to  555,000,000,  the 
Jews  from  7,000,000  to  8, 000.000;  the  Mohammedans  number 
200,000,000  and  are  rapidly  spreading.  —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE     RELIGION     OF    THE     WORLD'S 
SOVEREIGNS. 

A  RECENT  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
great  religions  (except  Judaism)  are  represented  in  the 
creeds  to  which  the  world's  sovereigns  to-day  give  allegiance. 
In  general,  the  religion  of  the  country  is  also  the  religion  of  the 
ruler ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  royal  family  of 
Saxony,  for  instance,  is  Roman  Catholic,  altho  the  people  are 
almost  wholly  Protestant.  From  one  point  of  view,  also,  Queen 
Victoria  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Altho  when  in  England  she 
belongs  to  the  established  Episcopal  Church  and  when  in  Scot- 
land she  accommodatingly  conforms  to  the  established  Presby- 
terian Church  and  receives  its  communion,  yet  she  is  not  a 
Roman  Catholic  as  Queen  of  Ireland  nor  a  Brahmanist  as  Em- 
press of  India. 

From  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American  we 
abridge  a  statement  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  traits  of  the 
chief  ruling  sovereigns  of  the  present  day. 

Most  prominent  among  Protestant  sovereigns  is  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  is  a  devout  Christian,  tho  she  has  always  been 
distinctly  "  Broad-Church  "  in  her  leanings,  and  an  admirer  of 
such  Broad-Church  divines  as  Frederick  Maurice,  Robertson, 
and  Dean  Stanley.  She  is  a  particular  lover  of  hymns.  Her 
favorite  ones  are  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  "Jesus,  Lover  of 
my  Soul,"  "How  Sweet  the  Name  of  Jesus  Sounds,"  and,  of  late 
years,  especially,  "Wake,  for  the  Night  is  Flying. "  Wilhelm 
of  Germany  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  militant  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  a  vehement  and  striking  preacher  himself. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  is  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed (Presbyterian)  Church,  and  studied  the  Bible  under  a 
special  professor,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  frequently  "posed  "  by 
her  searching  questions.  It  is  not  officially  stated  whether  she 
shares  the  higher  critical  views  of  the  great  mass  of  Dutch  Prot- 
estant scholars,  of  whom  Professor  Wellhausen  is  the  most  emi- 
nent living  authority  upon  the  Old  Testament.  King  Christian  of 
Denmark  is  a  Lutheran,  with  most  liberal  views.  King  Oscar 
of  Sweden  is  of  the  same  faith,  and  much  devoted  to  Biblical 
study.  Colonel  Eduard  Miiller,  President  of  the  Swiss  Federa- 
tion [since  this  was  written  Ernest  Brenner  has  been  elected — 
Editor  L.  D.],  is  a  Protestant,  altho  the  French  and  Italian  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  are  to  a  considerable  extent  Roman  Catholic. 

Francis  Joseph  of  Austro- Hungary  is  a  particularly  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  and  in  Holy  Week  himself  ministers  in  the 
ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  twelve  aged  men  Carlos  I.  of 
Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  spoken  of  as  a  rather  indolent  and 
apathetic  adherent  of  the  same  faith.  Among  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  rulers  are  the  President  of  France,  M.  Loubet,  who  is  a 
very  democratic  Christian,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  the 
King  of  Wiirtemberg,  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  King  Victor 
Emanuel  of  Italy.  The  latter,  as  we  have  lately  pointed  out,  is 
credited  by  a  recent  writer  in  The  Catholic  ll'or Id  with  being 
indifferent  to  religion,  possibly  an  unbeliever;  but  other  Italian 
observers  believe  that,  whether  or  not  this  is  true,  he  desires 
peace  with  the  church. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Canada  is  ruled  by  a  Protestant 
viceroy,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  premier,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  All  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who 
have  had  church  affiliations  have  been  Protestants.  President 
Diaz,  of  Mexico,  and  all  the  Presidents  of  Central  and  South 
America  are  Roman  Catholics,  altho  perhaps  in  some  cases  only 
nominally  such. 

The  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  also  claims  a  number  of  rulers, 
the  greatest,  of  course,  being  the  Czar.  Both  he  and  the  Czarina 
are  said  to  be  very  punctilious  in  their  worship.  They  have 
magnificent  private  chapels,  both  in  their  St.  Petersburg  and  their 
Moscow  palaces.  The  music,  as  in  all  Greek  churches,  is  entirely 
vocal,  and  the  altar — which  in  the  Czar's  chapel  is  behind  golden 
gates  on  which  sacred  subjects  are  frescoed — is  suddenly  disclosed 
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when  the  gates  burst  open  at  the  "Gloria,"  sung  by  the  invisible 
choir.  Among  the  other  Orthodox  Eastern  rulers  are  King  George 
and  Queen  Olga  of  Greece,  King  Charles  and  his  queen  "Carmen 
Sylva  "  of  Rumania,  and  King  Alexander  of  Servia,  altho  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  Laodicean. 

Menelik  II.,  King  of  Abyssinia,  belongs  to  one  of  the  Oriental 
churches  regarded  as  heretical  by  Latin  and  Greek  Catholics 
and  by  most  Protestants.  Its  doctrines  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Egyptian  Coptic  Church,  especially  in  the  so-called  "monophy- 
site  heresy  "  (the  belief  that  Christ  has  only  one  nature,  in  which 
are  united  the  divine  and  human)  besides  the  observance  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  of  other  Jewish  ordinances.  Menelik,  besides 
being  an  able  warrior,  is  a  devoted  churchman,  and  attends  serv- 
ice daily. 

Among  the  non-Christian  religions,  Mohammedanism  claims 
the  largest  number  of  rulers.  Besides  the  Sultan,  who  goes  to 
the  mosque  in  Constantinople  each  Friday  attended  by  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers,  there  are  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, who  is  said  to  be  perfunctory  in  his  religious  observances, 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  a  score  of  lesser  sovereigns  of  the 
East.  The  King  of  Siam  is  a  Buddhist  and  was  for  a  time  a 
priest,  as  is  the  royal  custom  in  that  country.  The  numerous 
native  rulers  of  India  are  almost  wholly  adherents  of  the  ancient 
Vedic  faith.  The  royal  family  of  Japan  are  disciples  of  Shinto- 
ism,  for  centuries  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  altho  they  show 
particular  favor  to  one  of  the  two  great  Howanji  sects  of  Bud- 
dhism. The  Emperor  of  China  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  royal 
martyr  to  religious  ceremonials.  As  chief  high  priest  of  China, 
whose  official  religion  is  Confucianism — altho  Buddhism  and 
Taoism  are  also  officially  recognized — he  has  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  a  different  god  almost  every  week  in  the  year.  To  each  sacri- 
fice is  dedicated  at  least  one  holiday — often  more — which  the 
Emperor  is  supposed  to  pass  in  solitude.  Altogether  he  spends 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  a  year  in  religious  duties. 


IS   PROTESTANT  SCHOLARSHIP  SUPERIOR  TO 
ROMAN   CATHOLIC? 

THE  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  like  the  religious, 
or  for  that  matter  the  partizan,  controversialist  in  gen- 
t  ral,  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  his  own  system  certain  fruits  of 
outward  superiority.  Thus,  the  Rev.  Joseph  McSorley,  of  the 
Paulist  Society,  lately  contended  that  Protestantism  tends  to  de- 
stroy belief  in  Christ's  divinity  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  No- 
vember 10) .  From  an  opposite  standpoint  Prof.  George  H. 
Schodde,  of  the  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O.,  asserts  that 
Roman  Catholicism  is  inimical  to  scholarship.  "Not  only,"  he 
says,  "are  the  nations  in  which  Protestant  principles  control  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  the  peoples  the  history-making  factors  of  the 
day,  but  this  preeminence  is  even  more  marked  in  spheres  of  lit- 
erature, letters,  and  research."  Writing  in  the  New  York  Ob- 
server (Presbyterian) ,  he  says  : 

"  In  probably  no  other  country  can  a  fairer  test  of  the  compara- 
tive activities  and  success  of  Protestantism  over  against  espe- 
cially Roman  Catholicism  be  made  than  can  be  done  in  Ger- 
many, where  both  of  these  great  communions  have  been  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  equal  chances  for  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
to  gain  the  mastery  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people.  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman's  prediction  that  the  great  apocalyptic  battle  be- 
tween the  hosts  and  principles  of  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism  '  would  be  fought  out  on  the  sands  of  Prussia, '  was 
based  on  a  close  study  of  the  present  and  the  past  of  Germany's 
Christianity. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  victories  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Fatherland  in  the  political  and  other  spheres  (some  of  which 
have  been  noteworthy,  especially  in  the  Kulturkampf,  and  the 
virtual  surrender  of  Bismarck) ,  in  the  world  of  scholarship  and 
research  that  church  has  no  results  to  exhibit  that  in  any  way 
would  be  a  justification  of  its  numerical  and  political  strength  in 
the  empire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Biblical  research  in 
particular,  and  also  in  many  other  departments  of  abstract  in- 
vestigation, the  Germans  lead  the  world.  The  presence  of  2,  500 
foreign  students  at  the  universities  of  that  country  during  the 
past  semester  is  a  public  and  international  recognition  of  this 


preeminence.  As  the  Catholic  contingent  is  about  one  third  and 
more  of  the  population  of  the  land  of  Luther,  that  church  would 
be  expected  to  furnish  at  least  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ing force  at  these  institutions,  which  in  Germany  are  the  head- 
quarters and  fountains  of  the  trends  and  tendencies  controlling 
scholarship  to  a  degree  unknown  in  France,  England,  or  Amer- 
ica. And  yet  recent  statistics  show  that  of  the  2,17s  professors 
and  teachers  who  constitute  the  non-theological  faculties  of  the 
twenty-one  universities,  only  277,  or  little  more  than  thirteen  per 
cent.,  are  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Of  the  32,- 
331  students  who  were  enrolled,  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  be- 
longed to  this  church,  while  the  Protestant  contingent  was  con- 
siderably above  the  percentage  which  its  relative  position  in  the 
total  of  the  population  entitled  it  to  have.  The  ratio,  however, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  force  is  highly  significant.  In  Ger- 
many the  universities  are  state  institutions,  in  no  way  or  man- 
ner officially  influenced  by  church  interests,  except  in  reference 
to  the  theological  departments.  Admittance  to  membership  in 
a  university  faculty  is  secured  solely  and  alone  through  scienti- 
fic competence  and  scholarly  attainments.  The  most  precious 
possession  of  the  university,  cherished  as  its  greatest  historic 
right,  is  the  perfect  '  Lehrfreihert '  [liberty  in  teaching]  of  its 
teachers.  Only  recently  the  faculty  in  Berlin  protested  against 
the  removal  of  the  Jewish  privat-docent  Ahrons  by  the  state,  on 
the  ground  that  he  taught  a  political  economy  dangerous  to  soci- 
ety, the  university  claiming  that  his  doctrines  were  the  results  of 
his  special  researches. 

"With  such  factors  controlling  university  opportunities,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  remarkably  small  proportion  of  Catholic  teach- 
ers in  the  non-theological  faculties  is  in  evidence,  together  with 
many  others,  of  the  relative  inferiority  of  the  scholarship  of  that 
church.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  even  in  Freiburg  or  Wiirzburg, 
which  have  only  Catholic  but  no  Protestant  theological  faculties, 
are  the  Catholic  professors  in  the  majority.  Munich  is  the  only 
institution  that  can  in  this  sense  be  called  a  Catholic  university, 
the  Catholic  teachers  numbering  86,  and  the  Protestant  78.  In 
Berlin,  out  of  345  men.  only  19  are  Catholics  ;  in  Catholic  Bonn, 
only  19  out  of  117;  Gottingen,  only  8  out  of  104;  Heidelberg,  7 
out  of  121  ;  Strassburg,  4  out  of  119  ;  Tubingen,  7  out  of  68. 

"  In  other  spheres  the  same  leadership  of  Protestant  scholarship 
appears.  In  the  Old-Testament  department  even  the  Jews  have 
not  produced  a  single  real  leader,  and  in  neither  Old-  nor  New- 
Testament  lines  have  the  Catholic  scholars  made  more  than 
timid  attempts  to  reconcile  their  traditional  views  with  some  of 
the  sure  results  of  recent  investigations.  Even  such  a  literary 
venture  as  the  publication  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries  undertaken  on  so  grand 
a  scale  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  not,  as  one  would 
naturally  expect,  the  product  of  Catholic,  but  chiefly  of  Protes- 
tant scholarship,  the  prime  mover  and  worker  in  this  project 
being  the  brilliant  and  indefatigable  Harnack,  of  Berlin.  The 
only  prominent  literary  society  of  Germany  which  is  purely  Cath- 
olic is  the  Gorresgesellschaft,  yet  it  and  its  work  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  select  few,  who  receive  as  little  general  recognition  by  the 
church  authorities  as  did  Dr.  Schell,  of  Wiirzburg.  whose  work, 
in  which  he  aimed  to  demonstrate  that  Catholic  teachings  are  in 
conformity  with  the  best  of  modern  research,  was  placed  upon 
the  Index. 

"  In  France  a  similar  phenomenon  has  recently  become  promi- 
nent. The  reform  element  in  the  Catholic  Church  itself  had 
been  declaring  loud  and  long  against  the  comparative  inferiority 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  church,  and  our  en- 
ergetic mother  superior.  Mere  Marie,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
in  a  special  book  '  Les  Religieuses  Enseignantes  et  les  Neces- 
sites  d'Apostolat,'  has  aroused  a  widespread  interest  in  educa- 
tional reform,  even  among  the  higher  clergy  of  the  country.  A 
recent  decision  from  Rome  effectually  crushed  the  movement." 


Jerusalem   as  a  World-Center  for   the   Jews.— 

Quite  apart  from  the  Zionist  propaganda,  the  success  of  which 
is  as  yet  problematical,  a  strongly  backed  movement  exists 
among  all  classes  of  European  Jews  for  reviving  Jerusalem  as 
the  center  of  Jewish  life.  The  London  J  etc  is  h  Chronicle,  which 
has  continuously  opposed  the  Zionist  plans  of  Dr.  Herzl,  looks 
with  much  favor  upon  this  new  movement.  It  says 
"One  does  not  need  to  favor  the  idea  of  acquiring  Palestine  as 
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a  Jewish  possession  in  order  to  see  that  its  capital  might  yet  be- 
come a  rallying-point  for  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  relig- 
ious brotherhood,  no  less  than  a  nation,  may  stand  in  need  of  a 
geographical  center  which  should  serve  as  a  visible  embodiment 
of  its  corporate  existence.  Rome  is  still  the  religious  center  of 
Catholics,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  temporal  power  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  true  that  Rome  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Papacy,  and  this  is  an  institution  which  could  never  find  any 
counterpart  in  Jewish  life.  Even  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity could  not  with  safety  be  revived  among  Jews  in  modern 
times.  Such  an  office,  by  placing  too  much  authority  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  might  conceivably  favor  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion. But  Jerusalem  could  be  transformed  into  a  center  of  Jew- 
ish life  without  making  it  the  seat  of  personal  power.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  academy  or  university,  where  every  branch 
of  Jewish  learning  would  be  cultivated,  taught  by  men  of  world- 
wide reputation,  and  attracting  Jewish  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  would  be  the  most  striking  feature  in  this  new 
Jerusalem.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  university  has  already  sprung 
into  existence  in  the  new  '  Toynbee  Hall, '  with  its  library  of 
eighteen  thousand  Jewish  books,  and  the  many  opportunities  of 
intellectual  and  social  improvement  which  it  affords  to  old  and 
young.  Another  department  of  the  university  might  take  the 
form  of  a  museum  of  Jewish  antiquities.  Nor  does  it  require  a 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  a  great  synagog  in 
Jerusalem — a  sort  of  Jewish  cathedral — to  be  constructed  by  the 
munificent  offerings  of  the  Jews  of  every  country,  whose  archi- 
tectural features,  religious  services,  and  o.her  details  would  be 
on  a  scale  of  imposing  magnificence.  Religious  study  and  ritual 
being  thus  provided  for,  the  third  essential  of  Jewish  life  might 
be  represented — not  by  an  addition  to  the  Chaluka,  but  by  an 
institution  which  would  help  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  dispense 
with  pauperizing  charity.  A  Jewish  technical  school,  on  a  larger 
plan  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  attempted,  would  help  in 
this  direction.  Measures  of  this  kind  possess  the  saving  merit 
that  they  appeal  to  all  classes  of  Jews  who  cherish  a  reverence 
for  their  past,  whether  Zionists  or  non-Zionists,  and  they  could 
be  undertaken  at  any  time  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
unwelcome  concessions  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  or  the  powers 
of  Europe." 

THE   NEWEST  STATEMENT  OF   ADVANCED 
CHRISTIAN   THEOLOGY. 

THE  school  of  higher  Biblical  criticism,  which  has  numerous 
representatives  in  most  of  the  Christian  denominations,  is 
usually  composed  of  the  younger  men,  whose  views  are  largely 
influenced  by  the  new  critical  researches  of  the  German  scholar- 
ship. A  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Paine, 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  a  congregational  institution.  Altho  he  received  his 
own  theological  education  some  forty  years  ago,  his  new  book, 
entitled  "A  Critical  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism 
and  its  Outcome  in  the  New  Christology, "  contains  most  radical 
teaching.  He  regards  the  fourth  Gospel  as  a  Gnostic  document 
of  a  date  not  earlier  than  150  a.d.  The  opening  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  are,  he  says,  spurious,  and  some  other  parts  of 
them  have  slight  historical  value.  He  regards  the  miraculous 
birth  story  as  a  fable,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
as  a  piece  of  metaphysical  speculation.  He  recognizes,  however, 
an  historic  Christ,  and,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  believes  that  this  Christ  will  draw  all  men  to 
a  higher  life  and  to  God.  The  Christian  Work  (non-denom., 
December  6),  in  commenting  on  what  it  calls  this  "very  newest 
theology  "  of  Dr.  Paine,  says  : 

"It  may  as  well  be  recognized  frankly  that  theology  is  under- 
going a  great  change.  A  good  deal  of  medieval  speculation  is 
being  sloughed  off.  The  fraternization  of  denominations  shows 
that  far  less  importance  is  attached  now  than  formerly  to  theo- 
logical distinctions.  There  is  vastly  more  study  of  Christ  Him- 
self than  there  was  once,  and  dogmas  not  very  plainly  stated  in 
the  Christian  documents  are  put  forth  much  more  modestly  than 
they  were  once.  All  this  is  the  healthful  result  of  modern  his- 
torical and  scientific  methods.     Alarming  as  they  are  to  the  more 


conservative,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  ignorant  and  suffering, 
upon  which  our  Lord  laid  an  emphasis  not  yet  fully  appreciated 
—Dr.  Stalker  says  that  theology  has  done  no  sort  of  justice  to  the 
ethics  of  Jesus — the  evangelical  churches  are  doing  more  than  in 
any  previous  period.  The  time  when  any  leading  divine  can  say 
that  Christianity  is  a  dogma  to  be  believed  rather  than  a  life  to 
be  lived  is  very  near  its  end,  if  it  has  not  reached  its  end.  But 
there  is  not  yet  any  indication  that  the  supernatural  elements  in 
the  personality  and  career  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are  losing  their 
hold  upon  men,  and  if  the  churches  that  profess  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  gradually  and  perhaps  unconsciously  dropping 
doctrines  that  were  prominently  held  centuries  ago,  it  is  because 
these  are  now  believed  to  be  medieval  and  not  apostolic  ;  it  is 
not  because  the  Christian  documents  are  rejected,  tho  the  correc- 
tion of  the  text  has  relegated  to  the  margin  or  expunged  a  few 
phrases  that  have  been  overworked  as  texts  of  doctrinal  ser- 
mons." 

The  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.— The  recent 

union  of  the  United  Church  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
one  ecclesiastical  organization,  while  regarded  by  many  people 
in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  as  one  of  the  most  significant  relig- 
ious events  of  late  years,  is  not  without  its  detractors,  and  mut- 
terings  of  dissent  are  said  to  be  heard  here  and  there.  The  In- 
dependent (December  6)  says : 

"A  number  of  ministers  in  the  North  and  West  Highlands  are 
forming  themselves  into  presbyteries,  and  a  somewhat  rash 
statement  went  out  that  the  entire  Highlands  had  revolted 
against  the  union.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  and  for  the  most  part  the  congregations  of  both  churches 
are  accepting  the  situation  cordially.  There  are  various  blun- 
ders reported  in  the  use  of  the  new  name,  even  clerks  of  assem- 
bly making  an  occasional  slip.  Lookers-on  comment  in  varied 
terms.  Members  of  the  Establishment,  chiefly  in  England, 
watch  to  see  what  the  effect  will  be  upon  the  Established  Church 
in  Scotland,  and  affirm  that  quite  a  number  of  the  Free  Church- 
men, especially  wealthy  laymen  who  are  opposed  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, not  so  much  in  principle  as  in  its  manifestation,  and 
are  not  disposed  to  identify  themselves  with  the  very  pronounced 
disestablishment  spirit  of  the  United  Church,  will  little  by  little 
withdraw  from  the  United  Free  Church  and  counect  themselves 
either  with  the  Established  Church  (Presbyterian)  or  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  To  what  degree  these  prophecies 
will  be  justified  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  future.  Others  watch 
to  see  what  position  the  new  body  will  assume  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest,  such  as  social  questions  and  doctrinal  discussions. 
The  Free  Church  has  been  for  the  most  part  conservative,  the 
United  Church  rather  more  liberal,  and  just  which  element  will 
control  in  the  union  is  a  subject  of  interested  discussion.  In 
general  the  outlook  seems  favorable  for  strong  and  aggressive 
work  to  be  done  by  the  new  body. " 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  meets  such  opposition  in 
his  diocese  as  Bishop  Sbarretti  is  encountering  in  Havana.  The  bishop, 
who  is  a  native  of  Italy,  but  was  secretary  of  the  Papal  legation  in  Wash- 
ington before  he  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Havana,  has  made,  so  his  friends 
claim,  a  laudable  record  in  behalf  of  the  moral  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  his  diocese,  especially  of  the  negroes  ;  but  Cisneros,  Gomez,  and 
the  extreme  nationalist  party  still  declare  that  they  will  have  none  of  him 
because  he  is  not  a  Cuban.  The  Havana  correspondent  of  The  New  Cen- 
tury (Roman  Catholic,  Washington.  December  8)  appears  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  bishop  will  hold  his  own,  and  that  even  Gomez  will  finally  be 
won  over. 

SOME  haziness  appears  to  exist  in  many  minds  as  to  the  theological  dis- 
tinction between  Unitarians  and  Universalists.  The  famost  bon  mot  of 
Starr  King,  himself  a  Unitarian,  that  "Universalists  believe  God  is  too 
good  to  damn  men,  and  Unitarians  believe  that  men  are  too  good  to  be 
damned,"  was  once  regarded  as  expressing  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  Now, 
however,  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke,  from  whose  interesting  articles  on  cur- 
rent religion  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  we  have  recently  quoted, 
s.ivs  that  this  distinction  is  no  longer  valid.  "It  is  not  a  theological  but  a 
psychological  difference  that  keeps  these  duplicated  sects  from  close  affilia- 
tion." The  Unitarian,  he  remarks,  looks  upon  religion  more  from  the  in- 
tellectual side,  while  the  Universalist  views  it  more  from  the  intuitional  and 
evangelical  standpoint.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  well-defined  party  in  the 
former  church  who  favor  an  organic  union.  Among  the  Universalists  litt:e 
disposition  toward  this  course  is  to  be  discovered. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


WILL  CHINA    BE   BROUGHT  TO  TERMS? 

HEINRICH  CORDES,  the  secretary  of  the  German  lega- 
tion at  Peking,  attributes  the  murder  of  v.  Ketteler  to  the 
vengefulness  of  those  high  Chinese  officials  who  were  in  open 
accord  with  the  Boxers,  and  whose  double-dealing  the  German 
ambassador  had  denounced.  The  story,  as  it  is  now  told  in  Ger- 
many, renders  the  Germans  less  than  ever  inclined  to  exhibit 
leniency  to  the  guilty  parties,  for  the  murder  was  undoubtedly 
premeditated.  But  that  Germany  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
punishment  of  such  men  as  Prince  Tuau,  Duke  Lan,  Kang-Yi, 
Yung-Lu,  etc.,  appears  more  and  more  doubtful,  even  if  the 
powers  loyally  stand  together.  Lu-Heng,  the  Chinese  ambassa- 
dor in  Paris,  who  sympathizes  with  the  modern  reformers,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  main  as  follows  in  an  interview  for  the 
Paris  Matin  : 

It  is  not  enough  to  formulate  terms.  There  must  be  some  one 
responsible  to  insure  the  execution  of  such  terms,  and  there  is  no 
one  in  China  upon  whom  the  powers  can  depend.  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  his  colleagues  are  as  plenipotentiaries  merely  a  dip- 
lomatic fiction.  If  they  oppose  the  powers,  they  will  find  that 
they  are  useless  ;  if  they  come  to  terms,  they  are  certain  to  lose 
their  heads  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Empress  and 
her  advisers.  All  they  can  do  is  to  gain  time  by  intrigue.  It  is 
impossible  to  execute  the  terms  formulated  by  the  ambassadors. 
The  Boxers  can  not  be  annihilated  by  an  imperial  edict  in  China 
any  more  than  the  Anarchists  can  be  made  to  vanish  by  a  gov- 
ernment order  in  France.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
arms  is  useless.  China  will  simply  import  European  engineers 
and  manufacure  for  herself  what  she  needs.  The  guilty  princes 
will  never  be  executed  except  as  they  are  now  in  cablegrams 
which  report  their  punishment.  But  even  if  they  are  punished 
the  Chinese  authorities  will  regard  the  peace  which  follows  only 
as  an  armistice,  to  be  ended  as  soon  as  China  is  strong  enough. 
The  powers  must  act.  They  are  only  wasting  their  time  in  dip- 
lomatic and  military  skirmishes.  They  must  obtain  the  person 
of  the  Emperor  and  bring  him  to  Peking  and  free  him  once  for 
all  from  the  influence  of  the  Empress-Dowager.  My  imperial 
master  was  dethroned  because  he  made  honest  attempts  at  re- 


WHERE   WILL  HE   GET 


"The  (Walder)  Sea  roars  and  demands  a  sacrifice." 

—Munich  Jugend. 

form.     If  he  is  given  back  his  power,   Europe  will  obtain  an 
honest  ally  and  trustworthy  guaranties. 

The  German  papers  report  that  the  German  Government  will 
not  on  any  account  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
powers.  Germany's  position  is  far  too  exposed  for  that,  and  al- 
tho  her  people  think  that  she  has  been  repeatedly  snubbed,  both 
in  the  person  of  Graf  v.  Waldersee  and  in  the  negotiations  which 


COUNT   VON    WALDERSEE   TO   I.I   HUNG  CHANG. 


"The  first  (or  preliminary)    framework  of   the 
monument  to  peace  is  already  erected." 

— Humoristiche  Blatter,  I  'ienna. 


are  to  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question,  Germany  has 
no  remedy.     The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says: 

"The  Chancellor  has  already  given  the  explicit  declaration  that 
Germany  will  make  no  attempt  to  enforce  her  own  desires,  and 
that  nothing  will  be  done  without  an  agreement  from  the  other 
powers.  But  that  does  not  take  away  the  fact  that  the  course  at 
present  pursued  appears  unwise.  To  relax  the  demand  for  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty  chiefs  is  not  only  wrong  from  the  stand- 
point of  justice,  but  it  is  also  a  political  mistake,  and  as  such  it 
is  regarded  by  the  ambassadors  in  China.  These  gentlemen 
ought  to  know  ;  but 
if  their  governments 
think  differently, 
Germany  must  ac- 
quiesce." 

The  attitude  of 
the  United  States  is 
the  subject  of  much 
criticism.  The  St. 
Petersburger  Zeit- 
ung expresses  itself 
to  the  following  ef- 
fect : 

What  the  United 
States  Government 
really  wants  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, considering 
the  quantity  of  in- 
decisive official  and 
muddled  semi-offi- 
cial news  from 
Washington.      This 

much  seems  certain  :  the  United  States  Government  is  negotiat- 
ing over  the  head  of  its  own  ambassador  in  China ;  there  is  a 
wonderful  talk  of  'humanity  ' — from  the  United  States,  with  its 
anti-Chinese  laws — and  the  main  object  seems  to  be  to  oppose 
anything  and  everything  the  powers  have  decided.  It  is  not 
clear  what  punishment  Washington  suggests  for  the  ringleaders 
of  the  anti-foreign  movement,  and  as  there  is  opposition,  in  prin- 
ciple, to  the  indemnities  which  are  to  be  exacted,  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  and  the  Chinese  court  need  not  hurry  to  consider  the 
question  of  terms. 

The  London  Times  undertakes  to  describe  how  public  opinion 
is  "doctored"  in  the  United  States.  Its  New  York  correspond- 
ent writes  as  follows : 

"The  reserve  which  the  President  imposed  on  himself  respect- 
ing China  did  not  restrain  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  new  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  in  a  prophetic  mood.  He  accepts  the  Washington  esti- 
mate of  Washington  diplomacy,  saying :  '  It  has  been  the  signal 
good  fortune  of  this  nation  on  the  first  occasion  when  it  mixe.1  in 
the  world's  politics  to  fix  the  standard  to  which  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  will  come  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  great 
Asiatic  nation. ' 

"That  is  the  note  which  daily  has  been  heard  from  Washing- 
ton— a  continuing  appeal  to  American  pride  in  American  di- 
plomacy because  it  is  American.  In  the  latest  Washington  de- 
spatches this  note  is  shriller  than  ever.  They  say  in  effect :  '  The 
powers  have  failed  in  China  because  they  have  not  followed  our 
advice  ;  now  we  are  advising  them  again. "...  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  long  Washington  telegrams  based  on  the  unknown  con- 
tents of  the  new  American  circular.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
their  summary  is  correct.  I  only  say  that  these  telegrams  ap- 
pear in  different  organs  of  the  Administration,  varying  in  lan- 
guage but  identical  in  substance.  If  not  true,  they  are  what  the 
State  Department,  or  somebody  speaking  in  its  name,  desires 
that  the  American  people  should  think  true." 

The  Journal  ties  Debats  (Paris)  uses  the  above  as  a  correct 
statement  of  American  attitude,  and  fears  that  the  "concert"  is 
broken  up  so  far  as  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  goes,  but 
declares  that  the  other  powers,  who  have  enough  force  in  the 
field  to  impose  terms,  will  not  accept  the  American  suggestion 
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that  China  is  to  be  her  own  judge.  The  London  Standard 
thinks  that  nothing  but  signal  punishment  will  have  a  lasting 
effect.     It  says : 

"The  death  penalty  would  be  the  only  fully  satisfactory  meas- 
ure of  justice;  the  difficulty  is  to  execute  it.  The  guilty  parties 
are  far  in  the  interior,  and  are  masters  of  the  Emperor,  who  is 
the  only  legitimate  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  possible, 
head  of  the  Government  in  China.  The  United  States  has  not 
disguised  its  view  that  something  less  ought  to  be  demanded, 
and  Russia,  France,  and  Japan  are  understood  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  Germany  to  hold  out,  deeply 
offended  as  she  is,  if  these  powers  are  disposed  to  moderation, 
and,  indeed,  our  Berlin  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Berlin  is  believed  to  be  prepared  to  waive  the  death 
penalty.  But  whatever  its  exact  nature,  the  punishment  of  the 
Boxer  chiefs  must  be  real  and  lasting,  and  not  a  mere  formal 
court  disgrace." 

Meanwhile  it  looks  as  if  the  military  authorities  are  settling 
the  matter  their  own  way.  Graf  Waldersee  seems  to  exercisf 
much  more  real  authority  than  the  newspaper  diplomatists  and 
commanders  are  willing  to  allot  him,  and  international  expedi- 
tions against  distant  Boxer  strongholds  are  organized  by  him. 
While  Russian  commanders,  "through  misinterpretation  of  or- 
ders," are  practically  annexing  large  portions  of  Northern  China, 
the  German,  French,  and  British  troops  are  so  establishing 
themselves  in  different  sections  that  a  partitioning  de  facto  if 
not  de  jure  seems  to  have  begun.  The  Handelsblad  sketches 
the  situation  as  follows  : 

Graf  Waldersee  has  at  last  given  Li  Hung  Chang  an  audience. 
Li  made  use  of  this  often-asked  interview  to  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  foreign  troops  from  Pechili.  Waldersee  the 
next  day  sent  an  expedition  of  Germans,  Austrians,  and  Italians 
against  the  Boxers  near  the  Chinese  wall,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  only  fitting  answer  to  Li's  complaints.  The  Emperor  is 
practically  in.  the  power  of  Tung-fu-Hsiang.  but  he  has  some 
hopes  that  General  Ma  may  come  to  his  assistance.  The  latter 
wishes  to  be  revenged  upon  Tung-fu-Hsiang  for  the  murder  of  a 
nephew.  Prince  Tuan  is  raising  an  army  for  his  own  defense  in 
Kau-su.     Only  a  large  force  could  capture  him. 

There  is  a  report  that  the  efforts  of  the  naval  commanders  will 
prevent  the  Chinese  from  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  provi- 
sions at  Singan-Fu.  In  that  case  the  court  may  be  starved  into 
submission,  unless  it  removes  still  further  inland.  —  Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHINESE    REPUBLICS   IN    MANCHURIA. 

MANCHURIA  has  long  been  known  for  its  wealth  of  gold  ; 
and  the  high  development  of  gilds  and  trusts,  for  which 
China  is  noted,  early  led  to  combinations  among  the  gold-seekers 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  outsiders.  Some  of  these  "states 
within  the  state  "  were  hardly  more  than  robber  republics  ;  oth- 
ers attained  to  a  high  degree  of  organization.  The  Sheltuga  re- 
public, in  Northern  Manchuria,  founded  in  the  eighties,  but 
afterward  destroyed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  readers.  More  lasting  was  Chapigau,  which  re- 
sisted the  Russian  advance  very  strongly,  and  of  which  the  St. 
Petersburg  Viedomosti relates  the  following: 

The  beginnings  of  Chapigau  date  back  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  when  the  gold-diggers  united  for  better  protection  and 
elected  a  Da-e  or  elder.  The  Sheltuga  state,  founded  chiefly  by 
foreigners,  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
first ;  but  Chapigau,  on  the  contrary,  was  favored  by  the  author- 
ities. During  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  if  had  io.ooo 
inhabitants.  After  that  it  rose  rapidly,  especially  after  a  China- 
r.iun  named  Chau-ju-bao  had  been  chosen  as  head.  He  extended 
his  power  over  the  whole  region  of  the  upper  Ssungari.  The  val- 
leys of  the  region  had  separate  administration,  but  Chau-ju-bao 
appointed  the  chiefs.  He  left  the  administration  of  justice  to  his 
assistants,  but  reserved   the  signing  of  death-warrants  to  him- 


self. All  gold  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  central  administra- 
tion, which  charged  a  tax  of  two  to  three  percent.,  and  gave 
cash  or  checks  for  the  rest.  The  farmers  paid  a  moderate  land 
tax.  Merchants  and  industrials  were  taxed  about  as  in  the  rest 
of  Manchuria.  Chau-ju-bao  had  a  company  of  well-trained  and 
well-armed  soldiers,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  army  ;  but 
every  district  had  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  armed  men  on 
demand.  As  Chau-ju-bao  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  governor 
of  Girin,  no  attempt  was  made  to  subject  Chapigau  to  a  more 
than  nominal  acknowledgment  of  Chinese  rule.  In  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  war,  Chapigau  furnished  three  elite  companies  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  led  by  Chau-ju-bao 's  grandson.  Order 
and  security  reigned  in  Chapigau  as  nowhere  else  in  Manchuria. 
The  moral  influence  of  Chau-ju-bao  was  such  that  neighboring 
farmers  would  appeal  to  him  when  oppressed  by  their  mandarins, 
and  he  would  send  troops  to  enforce  his  authority  in  favor  of  the 
oppressed.  At  present  the  power  of  Chau-j  u-bao  seems  to  have 
descended  to  Chai-den-gu,  his  equally  energetic  grandson.  He 
had  no  intention  to  submit  without  a  struggle,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  Chinese  regulars  who  have  retired  to  his  terri- 
tory, he  is  making  a  gallant  stand  against  the  Russians.  —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DISCONTENT   IN   SPAIN. 

F  N  different  provinces  of  Spain  the  constitutional  guarantees 
*  are  still  suspended.  Disturbances  have  taken  place  and 
rebellion  is  feared.  As  usual  upon  such  occasions  the  Carlists, 
supported  mainly  by  the  clergy,  who  hope  for  a  return  to  unre- 
stricted power  under  Carlist  rule,  are  very  active.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  discontent  is  economical 
rather  than  political.  Don  Carlos,  in  an  interview  for  the  Gaz- 
zetta  di  Venezice,  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

The  rising  has  begun  without  my  orders  and  even  against  my 
will.  Most  likely  some  honest  but  overhasty  Carlist  leaders 
thought  to  use  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction  of  the  Catalan  work- 
ingmen  for  Carlist  purposes.  But  the  movement  was  not  begun 
by  the  Carlists.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  Navarre,  Va- 
lencia, Castile,  and  Biscaya,  all  strongholds  of  Carlism,  the  peo- 
ple are  quiet.  We  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  leaders,  and  we 
do  not  wish  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  which  must  needs  affect 
our  chances  badly. 

This  declaration  on  the  part  of  Don  Carlos  is  accepted  as  cor- 
rect by  the  opposition,  who  do  not  believe  that  the  country  is 
ready  to  support  Carlism  even  if  the  Pretender  wished  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  The  Liberal  (Madrid) 
says : 

"The  Carlists  did  not  make  use  of  the  occasion  when  Spain, 
during  the  war  with  the  United  States,  was  denuded  of  troops. 
They  will  not  rebel  now,  when  one  of  their  own  princes,  the 
Prince  of  Carsta,  is  to  be  married  to  the  Princess  of  Asturia. 
The  Carlist  danger  can  not  be  as  great  as  the  Government,  in 
order  to  excuse  its  illiberal  measures,  would  make  it  appear. 
Otherwise  Sagasta,  who  always  opposed  this  marriage  of  the 
Infanta,  is  proven  right." 

General  Weyler,  whose  appointment  as  captain-general  of  Ma- 
drid is  regarded  as  proof  that  much  rigor  will  be  exercised  in  the 
suppression  of  all  rebellious  movements,  also  doubts  that  the 
Carlists  do  more  than  watch  the  discontent  of  the  masses,  in 
order  to  turn  it  to  their  advantage  should  the  occasion  arise.  He 
expresses  himself  as  follows  in  an  interview  for  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  (Cologne)  : 

The  so-called  Carlist  movement  looks  more  like  a  stock-ex- 
change maneuver  than  a  serious  rebellion.  Carlism  no  longer 
has  a  root  among  the  people.  In  Cataluna  distinction  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  made  between  the  Catalan  and  Carlist  movements. 
Industrial  Cataluna  is  very  different  from  the  rest  of  Spain,  and 
there  is  now  an  industrial  crisis.  Shortly  after  the  repatriation 
of  the  soldiers  we  had  a  false  prosperity.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  had  to  be  provided  with  winter  clothing. 
The  Government  should   then   have  provided  for  the  reaction. 
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but  nothing  was  done.  A  lowering  of  the  taxes,  subsidies  to  the 
commercial  marine  and  to  exporters  could  have  done  much  good. 
Instead,  however,  the  existence  of  the  crisis  was  denied  when  it 
came,  and  the  governor  of  Barcelona  went  so  far  as  to  assist  the 
strikers  against  their  employers.  Many  manufacturers  gave  up 
the  struggle,  they  closed  their  factories  altogether,  and  even  sold 
their  raw  materials  to  foreign  competitors.  Now  there  is  much 
misery  in  Barcelona.  The  proud  Catalan  workmen  do  not  beg, 
they  revolt ;  but  they  are  not  Carlists.  They  are  much  more  in- 
clined to  be  Socialists  and  even  Anarchists,  and  as  agriculture 
has  declined  very  much,  many  Carlist  peasants  have  become  re- 
publican workmen.  But  if  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  and 
a  general  Carlist  rising  takes  place,  I  shall  crush  it  with  all  the 
energy  I  possess.  The  time  when  the  army  dealt  in  pronuncia- 
mentos  is  past.     It  will  defend  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 

Throughout  Europe  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  Carlism 
has  little  chance  of  success,  and  that,  indeed,  the  poverty  caused 
by  the  industrial  depression  which  could  not  fail  to  follow  the 
political  breakdown  of  Spain  is  the  real  cause  of  the  discontent 
in  Spain. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LORD    ROSEBERY'S   NAPOLEON. 

"  T  T  7TLL  there  ever  be  an  adequate  life  of  Napoleon?"  asks 
V  V       Lord   Rosebery,    by  way  of  introduction,   in  his  new 
book,  "  Napoleon  ;  the  Last  Phase, "  which  some  critics  hasten  to 
declare  the  chief  literary  event  of  the  year. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  once  explained  to  Lord  Rosebery  why  he 
wrote  the  drama  "Count  Alarcos."  It  was  written,  he  said,  not 
in  the  hope  of  producing  a  great  tragedy,  but  of  laying  the  liter- 
ary ghost  of  a  story  which  haunted  him.  "So  it  is,"  says  Lord 
Rosebery,  "with  this  little  book.  It  can  not  help  embodying  a 
tragedy,  but  it  was  written  to  lay  a  literary  ghost  dormant  for 
y^ars,  and  only  quickened  into  activity  by  the  analysis  of  Gour- 
gaud's  last  journals."  The  book  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  great 
Corsican's  captivity  when  he  and  his  few  faithful  companions 
"were  perched  like  crippled  sea-birds  on  a  tropical  rock."  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  France  sent  commissioners  to  St.  Helena  to 
assure  themselves  of  Bonaparte's  presence.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  told,  they  never  or  scarcely  ever  saw  him. 

"The  Russian  commissioner  declared  that  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd,  more  impolitic,  less  generous,  or  less  delicate  than 
the  conduct  of  the  English  to  Napoleon."  Lord  Rosebery  in- 
dorses every  word  of  this  condemnation.     He  says : 

"If  St.  Helena  recalls  painful  memories  for  the  French,  much 
more  poignant  are  those  it  excites  among  ourselves.  It  was  a 
misfortune  for  England  to  be  represented  by  men  who  forgot  the 
dignity  of  their  own  nation  and  ignored  the  quality  of  their  pris- 
oner. A  great  people  must  not  descend  to  pettiness.  In  the 
treatment  of  Napoleon  there  was  a  pettiness  all  through. 

"'We  wish,'  wrote  Lord  Liverpool,  'that  the  King  of  France 
would  hang  or  shoot  Bonaparte  as  the  best  termination  of  the 
business.'  This  was  the  spirit  of  men  toward  one  who  threw 
himself  on  British  magnanimity.  They  feared  the  extraordinary 
glamour  about  the  fallen  monarch,  and  therefore  ordered  that  he 
was  to  be  treated  not  as  a  former  emperor,  but  'as  a  general  not 
in  employ.'  .  .  .  Half  of  the  trouble  of  the  tactless  and  unfortu- 
nate Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  governor  of  St.  Helena,  would  have 
been  unknown  had  he  been  permitted  to  address  his  illustrious 
prisoner  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  but  hardly  had  he  landed  on 
the  island  when  he  sent  the  following  invitation  to  Longwood : 
'Should  the  arrangements  of  General  Bonaparte  admit  it,  Sir 
Hudson  and  Lady  Lowe  should  feel  gratified  in  the  honor  of  his 
company,  to  meet  the  Countess  of  Loudoun  at  dinner  on  Monday 
next  at  six  o'clock.  They  request  Count  Bertrand  to  make  the 
invitation  known  to  him  and  forward  them  his  reply. '  The 
faithful  Bertrand  did  make  the  invitation  known  to  the  Emperor, 
who  merely  remarked,  '  It  is  too  sill}- ;  send  no  reply. ' 

"Lady  Loudoun  was  the  countess  wife  of  Lord  Moira,  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  India.  Sir  Hudson  thought  it  an  amiable  con- 
descension to  invite  Napoleon  to  dinner  with  the  countess,  and 
addressed  him  by  a  title  which  he  well  knew  the  Emperor  con- 


sidered an  insult  to  France  and  himself.  The  irritation  was 
maintained  to  the  end.  Hobhouse  sent  his  book  on  'The  Hun- 
dred Days  '  to  Napoleon,  writing  inside  it,  '  Imperatori  Napo- 
leonic This  book,  tho  the  inscription  after  all  in  strictness  only 
meant  '  To  General  Napoleon, '  the  conscientious  Lowe  seques- 
tered. 

"Three  weeks  before  his  death,  the  sick  captive  sent  Coxe's 
'  Life  of  Marlborough '  as  a  token  of  good  will  to  the  officers  of 
the  Twentieth  Regiment.  Unfortunately,  the  imperial  title  was 
written  or  printed  on  the  title-page,  and  the  present,  under  or- 
ders of  the  governor,  was  declined.  In  those  days  the  Twentieth 
Regiment  would  perhaps  not  mind  possessing  the  life  of  the 
greatest  English  general,  given  by  the  greatest  of  the  French. 
Yet  to  the  very  end,  to  the  grave  itself,  this  pettiness  was  kept 
up.  On  the  Emperor's  coffin  plate  his  followers  desired  to  place 
the  simple  inscription,  'Napoleon,'  with  dates  and  place  of  his 
birth  and  death.  Sir  Hudson  refused  his  sanction  to  this  unless 
'  Bonaparte  '  were  added  ;  but  the  Emperor's  suite  felt  them- 
selves unable  to  agree  to  the  style  which  their  master  had  de- 
clined to  accept.  So  there  was  no  name  on  the  coffin.  It  seems 
incredible,  but  it  is  true." 

Lord  Rosebery,  however,  blames  the  Government  rather  than 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Admiral  Cockburn  for  this  offensive  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon.     He  remarks  further  : 

"Of  those  successors  of  Pitt,  Liverpool,  Eldon,  Bathurst,  Cas- 
tlereagh,  and  Sedmouth  were  men  whose  names  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  glow  in  history.  They  had  caught  their  great  enemy. 
Their  first  wish  was  to  get  somebody  else  to  shoot  him  or  hang 
him,  failing  which  they  were  determined  to  lock  him  up  like  a 
pickpocket.  All  they  felt  clearly  was  that  he  had  cost  them  a 
great  deal  of  money,  so  that  he  must  cost  them  as  little  more  as 
possible.  They  were  honest  men  acting  up  to  their  lights.  We 
can  only  regret  that  the  men  were  dull  and  their  lights  were 
dim." 

Lord  Rosebery  then  sketches  the  Emperor's  life  at  Long- 
wood  : 

"The  master  of  many  palaces  is  domiciled  in  a  damp  house, 
swept  by  eternal  winds,  containing  two  small  rooms  fourteen 
feet  by  twelve  feet.  In  one  corner  is  a  little  camp  bed,  used  at 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  Here,  and  on  one  side  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  he  spends  many  a  sleepless  night,  while  on  an  old  sofa 
he  passes  the  long  hours  of  many  a  tedious  day.  In  these  ex- 
tiguous  quarters  he  upholds  at  times  the  rigid  etiquette  of  a 
court.  Gourgaud,  Bertrand,  Monthalon,  and  Dr.  Anton  Marchi 
are  kept  standing  till  they  are  ill  with  fatigue  and  lean  against 
the  furniture.  If  Madame  Bertrand  or  Madame  de  Montholon 
enters,  and  the  men  rise  unbidden,  they  are  sharply  rebuked. 
Napoleon  is  served  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  waited  on  by 
French  servants  in  liveries  of  green  and  gold.  A  vacant  place 
is  kept  for  the  Empress,  but  is  given  now  and  then  to  some  fa- 
vored lady.  When  he  drives  out,  it  is  in  a  carriage  with  six 
horses,  and  an  equerry  in  full  uniform  at  each  door. 

"  His  rooms  are  littered  with  books.  His  one  real  pleasure  is 
the  arrival  of  new  works  to  read.  He  took  eight  hundred  vol- 
umes to  St.  Helena,  including  the  Bible,  Ossian,  Homer,  Bos- 
suet,  and  all  the  seventy  volumes  of  Voltaire.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment sent  him  a  bill  of  .£1,400  for  the  books,  and  the  sum 
being  unpaid  at  his  death  they  sold  them  in  London  for  a  few 
hundred  pounds. 

"These  glimpses  of  his  life  in  captivity  present  us  a  new  Na- 
poleon, exhibiting  patience  and  forbearance  with  those  around 
him,  suffering  their  contradictions  and  ill  temper  in  a  way  we 
never  expect  from  the  selfish,  domineering,  violent  commander. 
We  see  him  playing  at  chess  not  very  well,  cheating  at  games, 
tho  never  taking  winnings,  moralizing  against  gambling.  Read- 
ing and  conversation  were  the  principal  distractions.  In  spite  of 
all,  the  weariness  and  ennui  of  this  mighty  spirit  are  terrible. 

"He  turns  upon  the  petulant,  captious,  sulky  Gourgaud  with 

pathetic  truth:    'You   speak  of  sorrow,  you  and  L .     What 

sorrows  have  I  not  had  !  What  things  to  reproach  myself  with? 
Y<m  at  any  rate  have  nothing  to  regret.  Do  you  suppose  that 
when  I  wake  at  night  I  have  not  had  moments  when  I  think  of 
what  I  was  and  what  I  am? '  " 

Lord  Rosebery  continues  with  this  passage  : 

Europe  buckled  itself  to  the  unprecedented  task  of  gagging 
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and  paralyzing  that  intelligence  and  force  that  were  too  gigantic 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  world.  That  is  the  strange, 
unique,  hideous  problem,  which  makes  the  records  of  St.  Helena 
so  profoundly  painful  and  fascinating. 

"  Napoleon  often  gibed  at  the  English  ;  yet  he  said  :  '  The  Eng- 
lish character  is  superior  to  ours.  They  are  in  every  thing  more 
practical  than  we  are.  They  emigrate,  they  marry,  they  kill 
themselves  with  less  indecision  than  we  display  in  going  to  the 
opera.  They  are  also  braver  than  we  are.  I  think  I  can  say 
that  in  courage  they  are  to  us  what  we  are  to  the  Russians,  the 
Russians  to  the  Germans,  the  Germans  to  the  Italians.  Had  I 
had  an  English  army,  I  should  have  conquered  the  universe  !  " 

Lord  Rosebery's  view  of  Napoleon  is,  in  general,  a  favorable 
one.  Morally,  he  thinks  the  man  Napoleon  not  so  black  as  he 
is  painted.  He  suggests  that  Napoleon's  civil  and  military  ca- 
reers should  be  treated  separately,  each  by  experts,  and  when  all 
is  done  he  perhaps  will  remain  an  enigma  of  history,  possibly 
because  the  secret  is  so  complex,  possibly  because  there  is  none — 
"only  the  play  and  decision  of  destiny." 


LORD   ROSEBERY   AND    A  THIRD    PARTY    IN 

ENGLAND. 

A  NUMBER  of  British  Liberals,  among  them  the  official 
head  of  the  party,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  have 
urged  Lord  Rosebery  to  accept  once  more  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  Parliament.  The  Standard  (London) ,  organ 
of  the  Conservatives,  points  out  that  the  conditions  which  led 
Lord  Rosebery  to  resign  have  not  been  altered.     It  says : 

"No  one  knows  why  Lord  Rosebery  withdrew  from  his  post. 
Every  one  longs  for  his  return.  This  is  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  ingenuous  version  of  the  mystery  of  the  lost  leader. 
Unfortunately  for  his  credit,  Lord  Rosebery  has  told  his  own  tale 
with  absolute  candor.  He  ceased  to  lead  because  he  found  that 
his  party  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  He  gave  up  the 
semblance  of  power  because  at  every  turn  he  was  vexed  and 
thwarted  by  intrigues.  It  is  to  a  statesman  still  smarting  under 
the  humiliation  of  so  ambiguous  a  position  that  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants who  failed  him  now  addresses  smooth  words  of  invita- 
tion. 'Return!'  But  return  to  what?  With  astonishing  cour- 
age, Sir  Henry  answers :  To  the  Liberal  Party  just  as  it  was 
when  Lord  Rosebery  found  it  wanting  in  every  element  of  cohe- 
sion and  discipline." 

What  makes  the  matter  especially  interesting  is  that  the  Con- 
servatives welcome  the  idea  of  Lord  Rosebery's  return  to  active 
politics,  because  of  his  imperialistic  tendencies.  The  Daily 
Graphic  says : 

"  He  is  the  only  man  who  has  any  recognized  right  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  party  as  a  whole.  He  frankly  admits  that  on 
some  points  the  whole  party  is  not  united  ;  but  he  claims  that 
the  points  of  difference  are  confined  to  foreign  and  colonial  af- 
fairs, and  that  even  on  these  four  fifths  of  the  party  are  in  agree- 
ment. If  that  statement  is  justified,  it  follows  that  at  least  four 
fifths  of  the  party  is  prepared  to  accept  Lord  Rosebery's  leader- 
ship. There  is  good  reason  on  other  grounds  to  believe  that  this 
is  not  an  extravagant  estimate.  The  general  election  has  taught 
the  little  Englanders  a  severe  lesson.  They  realize  that  the 
country  is  sick  of  them,  and  that  by  continuing  to  shout  in  the 
wilderness  they  effect  nothing." 

But  this  approval,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  with  which  many 
Conservatives  hail  the  possibility  of  a  new  Rosebery  leadership 
is  taken  by  Liberals  of  the  old  school  as  an  indication  that  the 
Conservatives  do  not  see  between  Lord  Rosebery's  principles 
and  their  own  sharply  defined  differences  which  have  heretofore 
distinguished  Liberals  from  Conservatives. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  (Radical)  says: 

"  For  the  past  fortnight  7 he  limes  has  mingled  the  usual  cen- 
sures of  Liberalism,  its  spirit  and  all  its  works,  with  assurances 
that  if  the  Liberal  Party  were  under  Lord  Rosebery's  control  it 
would  be  a  party  very  much  to  The  Time's* s  mind.  .  .  .  Roughly 
speaking,  those  whose  view  it  has  always  been  that  the  Liberal 


Party  is  a  standing  evil  have  for  the  last  few  days  been  stating 
it  as  their  view  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  could  be  made  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party  this  evil  would  be  practically  removed.  .  .  . 
Conservatives  are  evidently  satisfied,  too,  that  by  the  accidents 
of  his  position  Lord  Rosebery  is  bound  over  pretty  effectually 
not  to  carry  domestic  reform  far  past  the  first  point  at  which  the 
comfortable  interests  would  begin  to  suffer  serious  discomfort. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  at  which,  in  their  open-hearted 
fervor  of  the  last  few  days,  good  Conservatives  have  uncovered 
the  sources  of  their  desire  for  Lord  Rosebery's  promotion.  But 
they  show  the  drift  of  Conservative  opinion  and  the  general  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  Conservative  feeling  that  in  our  malignant 
Liberal  tribe  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  one  '  friendly  '  who  can  be 
trusted  with  arms." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (Liberal)  doubts  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery under  such  circumstances  will  accept  the  leadership.  He 
could  not  be  certain  of  the  support  of  the  whole  party,  and  the 
success  of  a  third  party  is  much  to  be  doubted.     It  says  : 

"The  deliberate  formation  of  a  third  party  without  an  emer- 
gency to  justify  it,  and  without  proof  that  the  existing  parties 
were  unequal  to  their  public  duty,  would  be  faction,  even  if  it 
succeeded.  It  would  be  quite  another  matter  if,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  parliament,  a  section  of  ministerialists  declared  them- 
selves sincerely  discontented  with  the  present  Government  and 
called  upon  Lord  Rosebery  to  lead  them  in  common  with  Liber- 
als whose  views  coincided  with  theirs  ;  or  if  a  national  emer- 
gency arose  to  which  the  present  Government  was  manifestly 
unequal.  Then,  however  disturbing  it  might  be  to  party-men  of 
the  existing,  parties,  the  new  party  would  be  entirely  justified. 
But  to  create  a  third  party  at  thic  moment  would  be  futile  in  it- 
self and  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Let  us  add  that  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Lord  Rosebery  contemplates  any 
such  thing ;  but  The  Times  raises  an  important  issue  when  it 
makes  the  suggestion." 

Lord  Rosebery's  brilliancy  as  a  speaker  and  writer  is  gener- 
ally conceded  in  England.  But  has  he  the  stuff  from  which  great 
leaders  are  made?  The  St.  J  antes' s  Gazette  seems  doubtful  on 
this  point,  and  prods  him,  as  well  as  other  British  statesmen,  as 
follows : 

"They  [British  statesmen]  are  all  listening,  all  afraid  of  their 
own  thoughts,  all  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  imaginary  dulness. 
or  suspicion,  or  wrath  of  the  democracy  in  a  kind  of  polished  si- 
lence. They  will  not  speak  lest  they  should  perchance  offend, 
or  be  misunderstood,  or  stir  up  feelings  of  which  they  were  not 
aware.  The  ignorant  speak  out,  but  those  who  know  say  noth- 
ing, more  especially  if  they  are  aristocrats,  for  every  aristocrat 
has  lurking  somewhere  in  his  brain  the  belief  that  democracy  is 
really  a  wolf  to  be  held  by  the  ears.  Even  Mr.  Labouchere  has 
that,  tho,  unlike  most  of  his  order,  he  would  like  to  let  the  wolf 
go.  The  democracy  all  the  while  is  merely  a  mass  of  individ- 
uals, most  of  them  duly  respectable  and  sensible  persons,  all 
pining  for  the  lead  which  nobody  will  give  them.  Among  these 
offenders  we  count  Lord  Rosebery  first,  because  of  the  contrast 
between  his  silence  and  his  intellectual  powers.  He  is  bound  to 
be  silent,  he  will  say,  until  he  is  in  office  ;  but  in  truth  he  is  like 
the  regular  American  politician,  who  maintains  silence  as  to  his 
real  thoughts  lest  they  should  keep  him  out  of  office.  It  is  fear, 
not  etiquette,  that  moves  him,  and  induces  him,  and  those  like 
him,  to  keep  back  real  instruction  lest  in  the  flood  of  criticism 
their  chances  should  be  damaged 

"The  country  at  this  moment  is  distressed  by  the  Boer  war, 
alarmed,  as  Lord  Rosebery  is,  by  its  new  relation  to  the  Conti- 
nent, bewildered  by  its  own  incapacity  to  arrive  at  a  purpose  in 
China,  and  paying  in  millions  upon  millions  for  all  those  per- 
plexities, and  on  none  of  them  will  any  leader  say  one  illumina- 
ting word.  They  all  shrink  more  or  less,  lest,  as  they  say,  they 
should  say  too  much  ;  and  none  worse  than  Lord  Rosebery,  of 
whom  half  the  world  believes — even  we,  who  distrust  him,  be- 
lieve— that  to  him.  the  faculty  of  clear  perception,  of  wide  out- 
look, of  just  discrimination  between  the  essential  and  the  acci- 
dental, has  most  certainly  been  given  in  large  measure.  If  he 
does  not  change  his  way  quickly,  he  is  lost,  for  upon  this  one 
truth  at  least  he  may  rely :'  It  is  the  merit,  or  the  fault,  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  politics  that  they  will  grant  to  the  litterateur  every- 
thing excepting  power.  Lord  Rosebery  is  neither  counselor  nor 
man  of  action  ;  he  is  the  brilliant  man  who  comments." 
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Waists   for    Girls. 

Mothers  who  have  not  patronized 
the  Children's  Store,  cannot  realize 
how  much  more  satisfactorily  than  else- 
where Children  can  be  clothed  where 
their  Outfitting  is  the  exclusive  busi- 
ness, till  they  have  given  a  trial  order. 

This  Dainty  Underwalst,  made  of  fine  cambric 
tieatlv  trimmed  with  embroidery,   double  row 
pearl  buttons,  6  mos.  to  12 
yrs 50c 

Girls'  Guimpes,  made  of 
fine  lawn :  front  of  waist 
has  clusters  of  tucks  with 
hemstitching  between; 
back  tucked;  neck  has 
high  tucked  band  with 
finish  of  embroidery.  *  to 
12  yrs 85c 

(Either  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  i  cents  extra.) 

Catalogue  with  Over  1,000  Illustrations,  sent 
for  4  cents  postage. 

60-62  West  23d  St, 

Nevv  York, 


The  IDEAL  WOMAN 


A  NEW  SYSTEM   IN 

Physical    Culture 

This  illustration  shows  the  ideal  figure  — 
the  perfect  woman.  How  near  do  you 
come  to  it  !  If  you  arein  any  way  deficient 
in  neck,  chest,  bust,  limbs  or  arms,  or  are 
too  fat  or  too  thin,  this  course  of  physio- 
logical exercise  will  help  you  to  become 
beautiful  aud  acquire  the  perfect  figure. 

Physical  Culture 

--for  Health.    Grace    and     Expression 

*°  railSrht  bv  Mail  in    °°   interesting 
idugm  vy  iTiaii  and  pleasant  ,es. 

sons  at  little  expense  of  time  or  money. 
The  foremost  ladies  of  the  land  are  join- 
ing ;  you  are  ui  ged  to  do  likewise.  Write 
for  prospectus,  p  |5  p  [J  handsome 
portfolio    for   ■     Im  CC  filing  and 

Preserving  lessons  FREE  to  all  mem- 
erg,  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING.  Send 
your  height  and  weight  and  we  will 
supply  correct  measurements. 

THE  MADAME  TAXIS  TOILET  CO., 
Dept.  35,  CHICAGO. 


A  WONDERFUL 

Cost  for  service  1-11  as 
much  as  gas,  yet  a  pleas- 
anter,  brighter  light.  100 
candle  power  20  hours 
costs  3C  Fine  print  read 
45  feet  away.  No  odor,  no 
smoke,  no  alcohol  torch, 
never  out  of  order,  light, 
portable.  Every  style  in 
double  and  single  burners 
from  $2.7;  up.  Handsome 
designs  in  copper  oxide, 
polished  brass  and  nickel. 
Lighted  instantly  with 
one  match.  We  have  imi- 
tators—ask for  the  "Can- 
ton." Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue  c 

CANTON  INCANDESCENT 
LIGHT  CO.  ::  Canton,  Ohio. 


CANTON 

Incandescent 

Gasoline 

Lamps. 

Lighted  wilh 

ONE  MATCH. 


MINERVA 


METAL 


DOLL      HEADS 

Combine  Durability  of  Metal  with  Beauty  of  Bisque 
and  do  not  break      II  I'd  Catalogue  mailed  free  by 

A.   VISCHER   &   CO.,  Dep't   L 
11  Warren  St.,  New  York,  Ask  your  dealer. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

With  Washington  in  Braddock's  Campaign. 
Edward  Robins.      (George "W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

The  Aztec  God  (Drama). —George  Lansing  Ray- 
mond.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1 

The  Limitations  of  Learning,  Etc.  —  Albert 
Schneider,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago  Medical  Book 
Co.) 

The  Frigate  Constitution.  —  Ira  N.  Hollis. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

A  Dav's  Song.— J.  Stuart  Thomson.  (William 
Briggs,  $1.00.) 

The  Sunny  Side  of  Life. — George  L.  Perin. 
(Every-Day  Church  Publishing  Co.,  §1.00.) 

A  Life  of  St.  John  for  the  Young.- George  L. 
Weed.     (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  $0.75.) 

Maya.— William  D.  Foulke.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.) 

American  Wit  and  Humor. — (George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.,  2  vols.,  §0.50  per  vol.) 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance. — W.  D. 
Howells.     (Harper  &  Bros.,  $2,501. 

A  Bunch  of  Forget-me-nots. — Frances  F.  Penny. 
(The  Neely  Co.) 

Religion.— A  Rational  Demand.— Rev.  G.  J.  Kirn. 
(Thomas  &  Mattill.) 

The  Rubaivat  of  Omar  Khavvam.— Translated 
by  Edward  FitzGerald.     (G.  P."Putnam's  Sons.) 

"Psalms  of  Soul."— William  B.  Dickson.  (Trib- 
une Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  $1.50.) 

CURRENT  POETRY. 

Christmas  Verse. 

As  usual,  the  Christmas  magazines  this  year 
contain  much  poetry  inspired  by  the  Yuletide  fes- 
tival. Following  are  some  of  the  more  notable 
verses : 

The  Song  of  the  Shepherds. 

By  Edwin  Markhah. 

And  the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising 
God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen. — 
Luke  ii.  20. 

It  was  near  the  first  cock-crowing, 
And  Orion's  wheel  was  going, 
When   an  angel   stood   before  us  and  our  hearts 
were  sore  afraid. 
Lo,  his  face  was  like  the  lightning, 
When  the  walls  of  heaven  are  whitening, 
And  he  brought  us  wondrous  tidings  of  a  joy  that 
shall  not  fade. 

Then  a  Splendor  shone  around  us, 
In  the  still  field  where  he  found  us, 
A-watch  upon  the  Shepherd  Tower  and  waiting 
for  the  light ; 
There  where  David  as  a  stripling 
Saw  the  ewes  and  lambs  go  rippling 
Down  the  little  hills  and  hollows  at  the  falling  of 
the  night. 

Oh,  what  tender,  sudden  faces 
Filled  the  old  familiar  places, 
The  barley-fields  where  Ruth  of  old  went  glean- 
ing with  the  birds  ! 
Down  the  skies  the  host  came  swirling, 
Like  sea- waters  white  and  whirling, 
And  our  hearts  were    strangely   shaken    by   the 
wonder  of  their  words. 

Haste,  O  people  :  all  are  bidden — 
Haste  from  places,  high  or  hidden  : 
In  Mary's  Child  the  Kingdom  comes,  the  heaven 
in  beauty  bends  ! 
He  has  made  all  life  completer  ; 
He  has  made  the  Plain  Way  sweeter, 
For  the  stall  is  His  first  shelter  and  the  cattle  His 
first  friends. 

He  has  come  !  the  skies  are  telling  ; 
He  has  quit  the  glorious  dwelling  ; 
And  first  the  tidings  came  to  us,  the  humble  shep- 
herd folk. 


For  Nervous  Exhaustion 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Turner,  Bloomsburg  Sanitarium,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.,   says:      "As  an   adjunct   to  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  nervous  system,   I   know  of  nothing  equal 
to  it." 
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Price 
ONE  DOLLAR 

Try  if  six  months:  if  not  found 
as  represented,  return  it  and 
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GEO.  A-  5COTT,  D<?pt.  P. 

842     Broadway,  fi.  Y. 


WATCHES,    DIAMONDS, 

And  Fine  Jewelry. 

Attention  is  called  to  our  several  grades 
of  TIME-KEEPING  WATCHES,  all 
made  especially  for  our  house,  and  bear- 
ing our  name. 

EVERY  WATCH  WARRANTED. 
Diamonds  and  Fine  Gems  a  Specialty. 

"THE  BENEDICT" 

Perfect  Collar  and  Cuff  Button. 

^Si^     In  gold,  extra  heavy  rolled  gold,   t^Jg™^ 
side  vm41  and  sterling  silver.  (no   view 

NOTE.— THE  GENUINE  BENEDICT  BUTTON 
has  the  name  "  BENEDICT,"  and  date  of  patent 
stamped  upon  it.  A  SET  OF  FOUR  MAKES  AN 
ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT. 

BENEDICT  BROTHERS,  Jewelers, 

Broadway  and  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 


EVERY    CENUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Kremeutz  "  stamped  on  the  back,  show- 
ing quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  ourplate  outwears 
some  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Kreinentz 
buttonj8  damaged  from  any  cause.     Special  styles  for 

Ladies     shirt    Waists    and 

Children's    Dresses.     Sold 

by  all  jewelers.    ThpSliirj 

of  :i   Colter   llntton  free 

on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

63  Chestnut  St..  Newark.  N  J 


Where's  the  Key? 

You  don't  need  to  ask  this 
question  if  it's  on  an  Im- 
proved  Waahbtrrae  Patent 
Ki  v  Ring,  that  holds  test  to 
\\:ii--  band  or  pocket  till  you 
lift  the  lever.  Aluminum  or 
steel  chain.    By  mail,  2S cents. 

Catalogue  of  novelties  for  per- 
sonal wear,  made  with  Wash- 
burne  Fasteners,  Free. 
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Direct  from  the  Factory.  ^•V^VW 
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""  ■  _ 
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and  finish 
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subject  to  return  at  our  expense  If  not  found  in  every 

{>artieular  positively  the  most  perfect  bookcase  at  the 
owest  prices  ever  offered. 

It  is  the  ONLY  kind  having  ABSOLUTELY 

NON-BINDING  and     (patented) 
SELF-DISAPPEARING  DOORS  S 

—dust  proof— moisture  proof— will  not  stick  or  bind  V 
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that  make  the  "  Macey  "  Sectional  Bookcase  posi- 
tively the  best  bookcase  in  point  of  Construction- 
Convenience— Style— Finish  and  Price  ever  made. 
Write  for  Sectional  Bookcase  Catalogue  ">"o  P-l" 

The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


for 


Put  a  20th  Century 
Reminder  Calendar  1901 

in  your  memorandum  book,  and  you  cannot  forget  ap- 
pointments or  business  set  for  future  dates.  It  shows 
at  a  glance  all  such  dates  and  instantly  locates  each 
corresponding  memorandum.  The  simplest  and  only 
perfect  plan  for  keeping  reminders.  Avoids  waste  of 
space  In  memorandum  book  and  provides  for  keeping 
reminders  with  other  data,  making  one  book  serve  the 
purpose  of  two.  Neatly  engraved.  Sent  for  10c. 
KEMINDEK  CALENDAR  CO.,  Chippewa  Falln,  WU- 
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BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

The  "WHITNEY"  Adjustable  Fountain  Pen 

is  a  present  fit  for  a  Kin*.  Never  Blots.  Always 
ready.  Perfectly  reliable  14-kt.  pold  pen.  Adjusta- 
ble feed  $1.50  up.  Sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 
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Write  for  price  list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  m,  I'ittsfleld,  Mass. 


He  has  come  to  field  and  manger. 
And  no  more  is  God  a  Stranger  : 
He  comes  as  Common  Man  at  home  with  cart  and 
crooked  yoke. 

As  the  shade  of  a  cool  cedar 

To  a  traveler  in  gray  Kedai 
Will    be   the   kingdom  of   His  love,    the  kingdom 
without  end. 

Tongues  and  ages  may  disclaim  Him, 

Yet  the  Heaven  of  heavens  will  name  Him 

Lord  of  peoples,  Light  of  nations,  elder   Brother, 

tender  Friend 

— Harper's  Bazar. 

Bethlehem. 
By  Ruth  McEnkkv  Stuart. 
Oh,  Bethlehem,  starred  Bethlehem, 
Bright  with  the  Coronation  gem 
Upon  thy  brow  through  history, 
Whose  eyes  have  seen  the  mystery, 
Hail  brow  and  eyes  and  diadem — 
Hail  Bethlehem  ! 

Oh,  Bethlehem,  Queen  Bethlehem, 
Of  hallowed  lap  and  diadem, 
Thy  Kohinoor,  it  is  a  star  ; 
Thy  hands  are  white  as  lilies  are  ; 
Thy  song  is  sorrow's  requiem, 
Queen  Bethlehem. 

— Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Eve  of  Mary. 

By  Nora  Hopper. 

Sing  out,  and  with  rejoicing  bring 
Shepherds  and  neatherds  to  their  King — 

Their  King  who  lies  in  stable-stall, 
With  straw  for  all  His  plenishing  ; 
Who  in  His  hands  most  weak  and  small 
Doth  hold  the  earth  and  heavens  all  : 
Sing  loud,  the  Eve  of  Mary  ! 

Bring  in  the  soft  ewes  and  their  rams, 

And  bring  the  little  crying  lambs  ; 
This  stable's  wide  enough  for  all. 

Bring  hither  all  the  bleating  dams, 
And  bid  them  crouch  around  the  stall, 
And  watch  the  wonders  that  befall 
Earth,  on  the  Eve  of  Mary. 

This  mother-maid  with  drooping  head 

Hath  but  a  straw-heap  to  her  bed  ; 
Yet,  did  she  list,  would  angels  come 

And  make  a  palace  of  her  shed, 
With  myrrh  and  music  bring  Him  home — 
'Mid  these  glad  mouths  the  one  mouth  dumb- 
Here,  on  the  Eve  of  Mary. 

But  rather  would  she  lie  below, 

Thatched  roof,  and  hear  the  north  wind  blow, 

And  pattering  footsteps  of  the  rain. 
Ay,  rather  would  she  pay  her  throe 

And  take  her  joy  :  to  quit  all  pain 

His  lips  are  on  her  breast  again— 
Sing  low,  the  Eve  of  Mary  ! 

Sing  low,  indeed  ;  and  softly  bleat, 
You  lambing  ewes,  about  her  feet. 

Lest  ye  should  wake  the  Child  from  sleep. 
No  other  hour  so  still  and  sweet 
Shall  fall  for  Mary's  heart  to  keep, 
Until  her  death-hour  on  her  creep- 
Sing  soft,  the  Eve  of  Mary  ! 

—  The  North  American  Review. 


The  Child. 

By  Bertha  Gerneaux  Woods. 

When  Mary  sang  to  him.  I  wonder  if 
His  baby  hand  stole  softly  to  her  lips, 

And,  smiling  down,  she  needs  must  stop  her  song 
To  kiss  and  kiss  again  his  finger-tips. 

I  wonder  if,  his  eyelids  being  shut, 
And  Mary  bending  mutely  over  him, 

She  felt  her  eyes,  as  mothers  do  to-day. 
For  very  depth  of  love  grow  wet  and  dim. 

Then  did  a  sudden  presage  come  to  her 
Of  bitter  looks  and  words   and    thorn-strewn 
street  ? 
And  did  she  catch  her  breath  and  hide  her  face 
And  shower  smothered  kisses  on  his  feet? 

— Scribner's  Magazine. 
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Pears'  soap  does  nothing 
but  cleanse,  it  has  no  medi- 
cal properties;  but  it  brings 
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MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

In    the    Dry-Goods    Store.-  CUSTOMER: 
"Haven't  you  a  restaurant  in  the  building?" 

FLOOK  -  WALKEK  :  "Yes,  madam— sixth  floor,  i 
front.  Regular  dinner  forty-nine  cents,  marked  I 
down  from  a  dollar." — Puck. 


He  Understood.— Father  :  "I  take  it  you 
called  to  see  Lucy." 

LOVER:  "Well,  I— er— a— u'm " 

F  \tmi-  R  :  "Exactly  !  That's  what  I  said  when  I 
was  asked  a  similar  question  twenty-five  years 
ago."—  Puck. 

Velocity.— Professor  :  "You  wish  your 
daughter  to  take  lessons  on  the  piano.  Has  she 
any  aptitude  for  it  ?  " 

Proud  Mammv  :  "Wonderful  talent,  sir;  there 
are  very  few  operators  who  can  equal  her  speed 
on  the  typewriter."—  Collier's  Weekly. 

The  Absent-Minded   (English)  Voter.— [After 

Tippling.] 

To  the  Cabinet  : 

When  you've  done  with  the  Election,  when  you're 
safe  in  your  seats, 

When  you've  settled  what  appointments  you  are 
in, 

Will  you  kindly  spare  a  moment,  just  to  reckon 
up  accounts 

Showing   what   you've  scored,   and     how   you've 
spent  the  tin  ? 

I'm  an  absent-minded  beggar,  and  my   trustful- 
ness is  great, 

But  you  and  Joe  must  not  impose  upon  it : 

For  I  voted  for  the  empire,  and  I  want  you  now 
to  state 

What  the  total  of  the  bill  is  and  the  profit. 

Chorus : 
My  bill,  his  bill,  every  one's  bill  to-day 
(Income-tax  a  shilling  a  pound,  and  likely  to  rise, 

they  say), 
What  have  we  got  for  a  million  a  week— or  has  it 

been  thrown  away  ? 
is  it  a  credit  or  is  it  a  debit,  I  pray,  pray,  pray  ? 

[Xo   answer,   except  an  echo  from  Colston  Hall  of 
"Pay,  pay,  pay."} 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 
China. 
December  10.— A  despatch  from  Shanghai  states 
that  Li  Hung  Chang's  Manchu  secretary  has 
been  arrested   for   reported   communication 
with  the  Boxers. 

December  12.— The  negotiations  at  Peking 
among  the  Powers  in  regard  to  the  joint 
China  note  are  concluded,  all  agreeing  to 
the  conditions  of  Germany,  except  that  in 
the  clause  saying  the  demands  are  irrevoc- 
able. 

December  13. — The  Empress-Dowager  of  China, 
reports  from  Shanghai  say,  agrees  to  peace 
negotiations  which  include  the  return  of  the 
Emperor  to  Peking  and  the  payment  of 
,£40,000,000,  the  establishment  of  a  guard  of 
2,000  for  each  legation,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  foreign  adviser  for  each  province. 

Reports  say  that  the  Emperor  Kwang  Su  has 
become  a  Christian. 
December  14. — Count  von  Waldersee  announces 
that  the  powers  have  begun  peace  negotia- 
tions with  China. 

December  15.— The  British  Minister  at  Peking 
receives  instructions  not  to  sign  the  joint 
note  of  the  powers  to  China  for  the  present. 

December  16.— Under  instructions,  the  British 
minister  demands  certain  modifications  in 
the  joint  note  of  the  Powers  to  China. 

The  Russian  Government  defends  its  course 
in  seizing  and  retaining  the  Yang-Tsun-Shan- 
Hai-Kwan  railroad  in  China. 

South  Africa. 

December  n.— The  new  English  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Mr.  Brodrick,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  takes  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  South  African  war. 

Lord  Roberts  sails  from  Cape  Town  for  Eng- 
land- 

-      ■  .....  .  ■  ■  k, 

TO   CURE    A   COLD    IN    ONE    DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinint-  Tablets.  All  rlniz- 
gisis  refund  the  money  if  it  (ails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
Grove's  signature  is  on  each  box.    Eoc. 


The  River  of  Life 

is  rising  — the  longer  you  wait  the  harder  it  will  be  to  cross. 
The  longer  you  wait  the  harder  to   secure    Life    Insurance. 

The  time  to  Insure  is  NOW 

The  Prudential 


The  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 
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The  reputation  of  the  Ingerfioll  Dollar  Watch  is  firmly  established  as  an  accurate,  reliable 
timepiece.  "The  test  of  time" — in  both  senses  of  the  phrase — has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  watch  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  practical  timepiece,  conventional  in  size,  handsome  in  appearance,  and 
guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time  for  one  year.  For  sale  by  iOfiOO  dealers.  or  postpaid  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada  for  gi.oo.     ROBT.  H.  1KERS0LL  &  BRO.,  Dept.  17,  67  Cortlandt  St,  N.  ¥. 


,  s 


The 


ftet* 


Pronounced  Bi-ter,  and  is  righter  than  all 
other  Fountain  Pens.  It  is  jointless,  haying  no 
old-fashioned  screw  joints  to  get  stuck,  leak,  or 
break.  Holds  more  ink  than  any  other  pen  of 
its  size.  You  never  have  soiled  fingers  from  using 
The  Ruyter  Jointless  Fountain  Pen. 
It  always  writes  and  does  not  blot.  Is  a  favorite 
with  stenographers.     Makes  writing  a  positive 

&SJ? chlheedandra1r8elttedbwnh  SENTON  30  DAYS'TRIAL 

the  finest  quality  of  gold  pens.  Send  $2.00  for  Ladies'  size,  or 
$2.60  for  Gents' size.  Use  it  for  30  days,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it 
perfectly  satisfactory,  either  exchange  it  or  get  your  money  back. 
The  publisher  of  this  paper  will  vouch  for  our  reliability.    Send 

for  booklet  or  write  for  simple  plan  by  which  stenographers,   bookkeepers  and  office  managers  can 

secure  The  Ruyter  Pen  free. 


HOYTEB  roUFflCTUBING  COMNY 


Makers  of  Ruyter  Fountain  Pens,  Writing  Inks  and 
Typewriter  Ribbons  344  Times  Building,  CHICAGO. 


LAIGLON 

IN  FRENCH 
By   Edmorvd    Rostand 

Price:  Paper,  #1.00  net. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

For  sale  everywhere  or  at  Publishers. 

BRENTANO'S 

NEW   YORK 


.THE  MORLEYEAR  DRUM 
^  RESTORES  LOST  HEARIN6. 
A  New  Scientific  Discovery.  Invisible;  anyone 
can  use  it.  No  glass,  rubber  or  metal.  Book  that 
tellsall,  mailed  Free.  Morley  Pharmaceutical  Co. 
1546  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Are  Vou   Deaf? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Scut  on  approval.     Write  for  catalogue. 
WM.  V.  WILLIS  *  CO.,  i::t  South   llth  strrrt,  I'htladtlnhl* 

PflC'C    CP7CUA    PIIDC    t\    tara*   Sample  mail    1  free. 

UUt  0   CI1Z.CIVIA  UUnt  $1  CceCaem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 
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December  12. — General  De  Wet  'slips  out  of  the 
trap  set  for  him'  by  General  Knox,  stealing 
across  the  Caledori  River,  passing  around 
Knox's  forces,  and  is  now  heading  for  Ked- 
dersburg. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Reid 
proposes  that  negotiations  for  amnesty  be 
opened  with  the  Boers. 

December  13. — General  Clements's  force  is  cap- 
tured by  the  Boers. 

December  14.— General  Kitchener  reports  that 
the  British  under  General  Clements  have 
been  defeated  by  Commandant  Delarey, 
near  Pretoria. 

Skirmishes  in  which  the  Boers  were  defeated 
continue. 

General  Knox  continues  his  pursuit  of  DeWet. 

December  15.— General  Kitchener  reports  that 
in  the  attack  by  the  Boers  on  General  Clem- 
ents at  Magaliesberg,  the  British  had  5  offi- 
cers and  q  men  killed,  18  officers  and  555  men 
captured,  and  6  officers  and  45  men  wounded  ; 
on  the  Boer  side,  a  son  of  the  late  General 
Joubert  was  killed. 

December  16.— The   Boers   at    Zastron    are    re- 
ported  to  have  captured   120   of    Brabant's 
Horse. 
President   Kruger   states  that  he  has  not  de- 
cided if  he  will  visit  the  United  States. 

Othfr  Foreign  News. 

December  10.—  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, in  the  House  of  Commons,  defends  him- 
self against  accusations  that  he  had  used  his 
official  influence  for  his  own  financial  benefit 
or  that  of  his  relations. 

December  15. — Both  houses  of  Parliament  are 
prorogued  until  the  middle  of  February. 

The  crusade  against  crime  in  Paris  begins  with 
987  arrests  in  two  nights. 

December  16. — After  a  three  days'  battle,  the 
Colombian  revolutionists  are  forced  to  evac- 
uate their  stronghold,  Tomaco,  by  the  gov- 
ernment troops. 
The  German  training  frigate  Gneisenau 
founders  off  Malaga,  forty  persons  being 
drowned. 


lyfACBETH'S  "pearl top" 
and  "pearl  glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not  break  from 
heat,  not  one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are 
made  for.  Shape  controls  the 
draft.  Draft  contributes  to 
proper  combustion ;  that 
makes  light ;  they  improve 
the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  for  booklet. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trifling  cost,  simple  asa  teakettle. 
MOlN.  THEO.  F  SWAYZE, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasury,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  ,  writes:  "I  have  been 
using  one  of  your  Sanitary  Stills  in 
my  family  for  some  time,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  it 
to  any  one  who  wants  pure  and  pal- 
atable water.  The  still  is  simple  and 
easy  to  operate  "  The  Sanitary  Still 
used  in  the  WHITE  HOUSE. 
Highe  t  award  at  Paris  Exposition. 

Cupriirrapli  Co.,  68  J.  Green  St.,  Chicago 


A    RAKE  TREAT   IX 

TEAS  &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Oolong!,  Japans,  Young  Hysons,  Unnpowders,  English 
Breakfasts.  Souchongs,  (.'ongoiiH,  Assams  flr  in  <i7r  DOT 
and  Cey  Ions  from *•'*  lu  «"*'  ii,. 

VERY  REST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     1  Oc  tO  29C   RJ '"' 

i  In   «...„, I.  are  sold  on  their  merit-.     NO  PRI'.SF.NTS. 

„   CONSUMERS     IMPORTING     TEA     CO., 
P.  O.  liox  290      ....     «<T Church  street.  New  York. 


Cocoa 

Nutritive,  Refreshing,  Economical  in  use.     A  breakfast- 
cupful  of  this  delicious  Cocoa  costs  less  than  one  cent. 

Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


PINEHUR.ST, 

Consurrjptives  Excluded.  />\alArl&  UnKoown. 

JAMES  W.  TUFTS,  Owner,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  highest  and  dryest  section  of  the  long  leaf  pine  region  of  North 
Carolina,  an  ideal  place  for  health,  rest  and  recreation.  A  village  of  fifty 
houses,  three  superb  hotels,  accommodating  seven  hundred  guests, 
including  15he  Carolina,  the  largest  and  handsomest  hotel  in  North  Caro- 
lina, boarding-houses,  public  Casino.  All  electric  lighted,  pure  spring 
water,  and  complete  sanitary  drainage. 

EIGHTEEN-HOLE    GOLF    LINKS,   THE   FINEST   IN   THE  SOUTH. 

Unequalled  attractions  for  refined  people  at  moderate  cost.  Direct 
through  connection  from  Boston  and  New  York.  Address  Resident 
Manager,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


Domestic. 

Congress. 

December  10. — Senate :  Senator  Frye  announces 
that  Secretary  Hay  has  stated  that  he  will 
not  resign  if  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is 
amended. 
Charles  A.  Towne  is  sworn  in  as  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

House :  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
appropriation  bill  is  passed. 

December  n.— Senate:  The  President  sends  in 
the  name  of  George  V.  L.  Meyer,  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  be  ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  Italy. 

December  12.— The  100th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  seat  of  government  in 
Washington  is  celebrated;  the  President 
gives  a  reception  and  exercises  are  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

December  13.—  Senate:  In  executive  session,  the 
foreign  relations  committee's  amendment 
to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  adopted  by 
a  vote  65  to  17. 
The  nomination  of  Judson  C.  Clements,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sioner is  sent  to  the  Senate. 

December  14.— House:  Efforts  to  secure  a 
further  reduction  of  beer  tax  fails,  and  an 
amendment  restoring  the  tax  on  express 
receipts  and  making  it  payable  by  the  com- 
panies is  adopted. 

December  15.— House:  The  war-tax  reduction 
bill  and  the  pension  appropriation  bill  are 
passed. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

December  11.  — Bishop  Potter  declares  that  labor 
should  have  a  representative  on  the  anti-vice 
committee  in  New  York. 

Wu  Ting-Fang,  the  Chinese  minister,  denies 
that  his  address  on  Confucianism  decried 
Christianity  or  misrepresented  it. 

December  13. -The  President  nominates  John 
W.  Yerkes,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue. 

December  14.— Orders  are  sent  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  begin  sending  home  volunteers  in 
the  Philippines  immediately. 

December  is. — W.  J.  Bryan  announces  that  he  is 
to  be  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  The  Com- 
moner s  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  platform,  to  be  issued  next  January. 
John  Addison  Porter,  formerly  secretary  to 
President  McKinley,  dies  at  Putnam,  Conn. 

A  general  upheaval  in  the  police  department 
in  New  York  Citv  causes  much  comment. 


Keep  Your  House  Warmer  at  one-half  the  cost 
for  fuel  by  using  the  Rochester  Radiator. 


Enjoy   Your   Breakfast, 

BY  USING  OUR  NEW  STANDARD 


IT  IS  INDEED  A  RARE  TREAT. 

It  1*  packed  In  ABSOLITELY  AIR-TIGHT  1  RAPE- 
MAKE  HAGS,  which  will  preserve  the  strength  and 
flavor  for  uny  length  of  time. 

Don't  fail  to  visit  the  HANDSOMEST  AND  CLEANEST  TEA 
STORE  in  America— it  has  been  entirely  remodeled — new  front, 
new  entrance,  new  decorations,  new  stock,  etc.  It  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  A  Beautiful  SOUVENIR  FREE. 
All  Orders  by  Mail  or  Telephone,  2451  Cortlandt,  Will  Receive 
Prompt  Attention. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

31  aud  33  Vesey  St.,  comer  ('liurcli  St.,  New  York,  P.  0.  Box  289. 

fl  $12  Batu  Cabinet™  J5.00 

Our  new  1902  style  Square  Quaker 

guaranteed  best  of  all  cabinets  at  any 
price.  Has  real  door  on  hinges,  steel 
frame,  best  materials,  rubber  lined, 
folds  flat,  lasts  20  years.  Turkish  and 
Vapor  baths  at  home  8c  each. 
Upen  the  millions  of  pores, 
sweats  poisons  out  of  the  blood, 
keeps  you  olean  and  healthy, 
beautifies  complexion.  Physi- 
cians recommend  It  for  Colds, 
LuGrlppc,  Rheumatism,  Neu- 
ralgia, Obesity,  Female  Ills, 
all  Blood,  Skin,  Nerve  or  Kid- 
ney troubles.  Money  refunded  after  30  days  use,  if  not 
as  represented.  Price  with  heater,  directions,  formulas, 
|5.00.    Face  Steamer  $1.00  extra.    Order  today.    Write 

Biff  Wages.  Splendid  Seller.  |  nQClltS  l/V3llT,f>(l. 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  87  World  B'ld'ff,  Cincinnati,  O. 

K  TREES  succeed  where 

•Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS  FAIL. 
Fruit  Ponk  Fret.        Result  of  76  years'  experience, 
STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y . 
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THE  HEALTH  HABIT. 

Just  as  Easy  to  Form  as  Any  Other. 

We  do  not  deliberately  form  our  pet  habits,  but 
they  are  unconsciously  acquired  and  grow  as  we 
grow,  and  by  the  time  we  learn  they  are  hurting  us, 
we  find  them  too  strong  to  oe  easily  broken. 

Then,  why  not  form  a  good  habit,  a  habit  which 
will  counteract  the  many  bad  ones,  in  other  words 
contract  the  unfashionable  habit  of  being  always 
well. 

The  best  health  habit  to  get  into  is  to  have  and 
keep  a  vigorous  stomach  ;  if  you  have  a  healthy  di- 
gestion you  cau  drink  your  beloved  coffee,  smoke 
your  favorite  brand  of  tobacco,  with  little  or  no 
harm  ;  the  mischief  begins  when  these  things  are 
forced  upon  the  faithful  stomach,  without  any  as- 
sistance. 

Form  the  habit  of  taking  after  meals  some  harm- 
less but  efficient  digestive  which  will  relieve  the 
stomach  of  so  much  extra  work. 

Nature  furnishes  us  with  such  digestives  and  when 
they  are  combined  in  such  a  pleasant  preparation 
as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  they  give  the  over- 
worked stomach  just  the  necessary  assistance  to 
secure  perfect  digestion  without  any  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  cathartics  and  similar  drugs. 

The  habit  of  taking  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
after  meals  is  as  necessary  to  the  weak  stomach  as 
food  itself,  and  indeed  to  get  the  benefit  from  food 
eaten,  nothing  better  and  certainly  nothing  safer  can 
be  \ised. 

Many  families  consider  Stuart's  Tablets  as  essential 
in  the  house  as  knives  and  forks. 

They  consist  entirely  of  natural  digestive  principle 
without  the  effect  or  characteristics  of  drugs  ;  they 
have  no  cathartic  action,  but  simply  go  to  work  on 
the  food  eaten  and  digest  it. 

Take  into  account  your  bad  habits  and  the  expense 
they  entail  and  then  invest  fifty  cents  in  a  box  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  see  if  your  digestion 
for  the  next  month  is  not  vastly  improved, 

Ask  the  clerk  in  any  drug  store  the  name  of  the 
most  successful  and  popular  stomach  remedy  and  he 
will  say  Stuart's. 

Cod  Liver  Oil 
is  a  food 

and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  its  selection. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  the  best  oil  that  fifty  years  of  continued 
scientific  research  has  produced.  By  the 
process  now  employed  the  oil  is  kept  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  of  manufacture  until 
it  is  safely  corked  up  in  bottles,  thus  pre- 
venting contamination  of  any  kind  and  ex- 
cluding all  impurities. 

Give  this  new  oil  a  trial.  Ask  for  Peter  Moller's  Oil, 
and  see  that  the  bottle  —  a  flat,  oval  one  —  bears  our 
name  as  agents.  Notice  the  date  in  perforated  letters 
at  bottom  of  the  label. 

Schieffelin  &.  Co.,  New  York. 

6%  J."  r  GOLD  BONDS 

FOR    LARCE    AND     SMALL    INVESTORS. 

We  offer  several  small  issues  of  Gold  Bonds  netting 
the  investor  6  per  cent.  Bonds  are  $100  each  and 
will  be  sold  in  lots  of  one  or  more.  Security  two  to 
three  times  total  Issue  of  bonds.  Safe  as  government 
bonds  and  better  than  placing  money  in  Savings 
Banks.  We  will  loan  money  at  any  time  to  purchasers 
on  these  bonds  or  will  buy  them  back  at  market 
prices.  Our  plan  enables  you  to  invest  your  money 
at  a  good  rate  of  interest  and  to  realize  on  them 
quickly  in  case  of  necessity  without  forfeiting  your 
Interest  as  is  the  case  of  deposits  in  Savings  Banks 
when  the  monev  is  withdrawn  before  the  intert-r 
period.  Descriptive  circular  giving  full  information 
concerning  the  above  bonds  sent  Free.  Govern- 
ment, Municipal  and  Railroad  Bonds  bought  and  sold. 

UNION  SECURITY  W,*®&£?8&: 


I  Stops  a  Cough  ;  enlarges  Lungs ;  cures  Asthma  and  Ca- 
tarrh  ;  heads  off  Hay  Fever  and  Rose  Cold.    Prevention  I 
or  cure  costs  60  cents.    Send  for  particulars.  , 

ADIRONDACK   BALSAM   CO.,    121    W.  42d  St.,   N.  Y.I 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  526. 

By  H.  F.   W.  Lane. 

First   Prize    Kingston   Society  Problem    Tourney, 

1900. 

Black — Eight  Pieces. 


White — Nine   Pieces. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

The  Times- Democrat,  New  Orleans,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lane  is,  like  the  cele- 
brated Problematist,  A.  F.  Mackenzie,  unable  to 
see  either  board  or  men. 

Problem  527. 

By  A.  Arnell. 
Black — Ten  Pieces. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  520. 
Key-move,  Kt— K  5. 
No.  521. 
Q— Q  4  ch  B—  Kt  4,  mate 

3- 


Q-R? 
K-K5 


K— 15  6  (must) 
R— K  B  sq  ch 


K-B5 


K— K  4  or-K  s 


K— Kt  4 


Q — Q  4,  mate 


Q — K  7,  mate 


Q — B  2,  mate 


K— B  3 


K— Kl6 

Kt— K  8  or  R  s  ch     Q— Q  4,  mate 
3- 


K— K4 


Bx  Kt 
Q— Q  B  7  ch 


Q— K  Kt  7,  mate 


B— Kt  7,  mate 


K— Q  3  K— Q  4  (must) 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  H.  W.  Barrv,  Boston  ;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Mounds- 
ville,  \V.  Va.;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboroj 
N.  C;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  \V.  \V.,  Cam- 


SENT   FREE   AND   PREPAID. 

To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
permanently.  The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine  KREK  and  PREPAID  to  any  reader  of  Literary 
Digest.  It  is  a  specific  for  all  kidney,  bladder  and  pros- 
tate troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures. 


B.T.Babbitt's 


The  American  Standards 


Quality,   Purity,  Effectiveness 


Best  Soap 


1776    Soap  Powder 


Best  Baking  Powder 

Pure  POtash  or  Lye 


INSULATION 
TREATMENT, 

For    Rheumatism,    Sleeplessness, 
Neuralgia,    Nervousness. 


These  ailments  are  caused  by  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  system  in 
which  there  is  an  excessive  flow  of 
animal  electricity  to  the  earth.  This 
loss  is  entirely  stopped  by  the  use  of 
theSlayton  Electric  Switch  Glass  Cas- 
ters and  the  Slayton  Spun  Glass  and 
Silk  Insulating  Insoles. 

Many  are  skeptical  that  so  simple  a 
treatment  can  cure  such  diseases.  We 
ask  no  one  to  take  our  word  for  it. 
We  ask  no  one  for  a  penny  until  our 
treatment  shall  have  proved  its  effi- 
ciency. To  thousands  of  doubters  the 
first  step  in  the  path  to  restored  health 
has  been  the  acceptance  of  the  follow- 
ing offer  : 

CD  EC  TDIAI  We  wiH  gladly  send  any- 
rnCX  I  nlHL  one  a  full  set  of  the  Si.ay- 
ton  Electric  Switch  Casters  and  Slayton 
Insulating  Insoles  on  receipt  of  25c  for  postage 
or  packing,  or  separately,  17c.  for  the  Casters 
and  8c.  for  the  Insoles.  Try  them  for  one  week 
according  to  directions.  If  they  do  not  help 
you,  return  them  by  mail  and  no  charge  will 
be  made.  If  they  do  help  you  (and  they  almost 
certainly  will),  send  us  $3  for  the  Casters  and 
$2  for  the  Insoles.  These  articles  can  be  used 
separately  with  great  benefit,  but  to  secure  the 
greatest  relief  both  should  be  used.  Be  sure  to 
state  whether  Casters  are  to  be  placed  on  iron, 
brass,  or  wooden  bedsteads,  and  the  size  of 
shoes  Insoles  are  to  fit. 

SLAYTON   ELECTRIC   CASTER    CO., 

150  High  St.,  Tecumseh.  Mich. 


Are  You  Deaf?? 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARING 
arenowfTRABLEbyour  new  invent  ion  :onlv  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  .NOISES  CEASK  iastDUTKLY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
Yon  can  care  yourself  at  home  at  &  nominal   cost! 

International  Aural  Clinic, 690 


Depths   CHICAGO. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Dio.cst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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bridge,  Mass.;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.:  the  Rev. 
(i  Dobbs,  New  Orleans;  J.  E.  Wharton.  Sherman, 
Tex.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett.  Ark.;  \Y.  J. 
e,  Richmond,  Va  ;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland, 
Fla.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar,  la.;  O.  C.  Brett.  Hum- 
boldt,  Kan.;  P. A.  Towne.  West  Edmeston,  X.  V.; 
I),  hchaudi,  Corning,  Ark.;  Frot.  W.  W.  Smith, 
Randolph- Macon  College,  Lvnchburg.  Va.;  G. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  R.  J.  Williams,  Ash- 
land, Fa  ;  F.  F.  Carroll,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

520  (only):  Prof.  R.  H.  Dabnev.  University  of 
Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  A.  De  R.  Meares,  Hvattsville, 
M  1.;  F.  E.  Reid,  New  York  City  ;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Crit- 
tenden, Philadelphia  ;  J.  H.  Mueller,  Cleveland,  O. 
H.  Coss,  Cattaraugus. "X.  Y.;  S.  Stoddard,  Kansas 
City,  .Mo.;  "Merope,"  Cincinnati  ;  Prof.  O.  W.  Ens- 
worth,  Warren,  Pa.;  H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  X.  H. 

Comments  (520):  "A  fine  example  of  pinning" — 
M.  W.  H.:  "The  kev  is  obvious,  the  lock,  inge- 
nious"—I.  W.  P.;  "Rather  good  ;  but  the  P  on  Q  Kt 
2  would  point  the  key,  even  were  the  idea  not  al- 
ready shown  bv  position  of  White  R's  and  QB" 
— H.  W.  B.;  "Simple,  but  clever"— F.  H.  J.;  "De- 
cidedly good  '"— M.  M.:  "What  it  lacks  in  variety 
it  makes  up  in  strength.  Two  fine  'tries,'  B-K  6 
and  Kt— R  3,  thwarted  by  Kt— B  3  and  P— Kt  3,  re- 
spectively ' — AK.;  "As  heat  as  a  pin  "— G.  D. 

(521):  "I  congratulate  the  equestrian  author" — 
M.  W.  Ff.;  "Clean,  clever,  economical" — I.  W.  B.; 
"A  threat-key;  but  the  principal  point  is  good  ;  the 
management  of  so  free  a  Black  K  is  excellent,  and 
the  mates  are  ingenious"— H.  W.  B.;  "A  rather 
one-sided  affair,  still  the  Black  K  has  plenty  of  sea- 
room  ;  the  conception  is  quite  artistic" — P.  H.  J.; 
"A  fine  3-er,  clean  and  pretty  "— M.  M.;  "A  good 
key  and  some  very  pleasing  mates" — W.  W.;  "I 
admire  this  problem  very  much.  It  is  both  able 
and  artistic" — G.  D;  "Elegant!  Hurrah  for 
Texas'  "— J.  E.  W.;  "Very  fine  "—  H.  W.  F.;  "With 
such  economy  of  material  the  author  has  been 
most  entertainingly  successful,  and  failed  only  by 
a  trifle  in  being  brilliant "— W.  R.  C.J  "Very  diffi- 
cult "— W.  J.  L. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  F.  E.  R.  got  517, 
518,  519,  and  521  ;  W.  K.  Greely,  Boston,  and  A.  W. 
Peterson,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  518  ;  H.  S.,  518  and  519  ; 
"Merope,"  Cincinnati,  517  and  518.  H.  W.  B.  got 
Reiohelm's  end-game. 

Tolstoy  Plays  Good  Chess. 

Count  Tolstoy,  so  we  are  informed,  is  playing 
a  "good  deal  at  Chess  lately."  If  the  following 
game  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  play,  we  might  say 
that  he  is  playing  a  deal  of  good  Chess.  His  op- 
ponent, S.  Lebedeff,  ranks  as  one  of  the  strongest 
players  in  Russia. 

Queen's  Gambit. 


LEBEDEFF.  TOLSTOY. 

White.  Black. 

1  P-Q  4        P-Q  4 

2  P— Q  B  4    P  x  P 

3  Kt-K  B  3  Kt— KB  3 
4P-K3        B-Kt5    • 


5  Bx  P 
6Q-Kt3 
7P  xB 

8  R — Kt  sq 

9  Kt— B  3 

10  B-K  2 

11  B— Q  2 


P-K3 
B  x  Kt  (?) 
P-QKt3 
P— B  3 
P-Q  Kt  4 
P-O  R4 
P— Kt3 


12  R-Q  BsqP— R  5 


LEBEDEFF.  TOLSTOY. 

White.  Black. 

K— K  2       Q— K  3  ch 

23  B-K4ch(b)K— R  sq 
24Q-B3ch(c)P-B  3 

25  B— R  6        R— B  2 

26  R— Kt  4      Kt— Q  2  (d) 

27  Q  R-K  Kt  Kt— K  4 

sq  (e) 

28  Q— R  5        K  R-Q  R  2(f) 

29  R-Kt  8  ch  R  x  R 
3oQxR         Kt-Kt3(g) 

1  R— Kt  4      P  x  B 

Kt— K4 
KtxP!!(h) 
Q— R  6  ch 
QxB 
Q— R  4  ch 
Q— Kt4ch 
Q— B  8  ch 
Q— Q  8  ch 


31  K-Kt  4 

32  R  x  P 

33  Q-Q  4 

34  K  x  Kt 

35  K-K  2 

36  R— K  6 

37  £-8  * 

38  K— B  3 

39  £-Q  3 
Resigns. 


13  Q-B  2        Kt-Q  4 

14  Kt  x  Kt      K  P  x  Kt 
15P-K4        B— Kt  2 
16  P— K  5        Castles 
17B-Q3        (J-Ks 

18  F— Q  R3'  B  x  P 

19  P  x  B  Q  x  P  ch 

20  K—  Bsq      QxRP 

21  BxK  Kt  P  Q— R  6  ch  (a) 

Louis  Uedemann,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  says: 
The  Count's  sixth  move,  opening  the  Knight's 
file,  nearly  proves  fatal  later  on,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  parries  White's  attack  and  finally  secures 
victory  for  himself  is  all  pretty  and  instructive, 
and  marks  him  as  a  player  of  great  ability  and 
originality." 

The  game  is  full  of  interesting  plays,  and  the 
fearless  manner  in  which  the  Count  pushes  his 
Pawns  is  a  lesson  to  timid  players.  It  takes  some 
nerve  as  well  as  calculation  to  play  18. .,  B  x  P. 

(a)  If  either  P  x  B  ;  22  R  x  P  ch,  P  x  R  ;  23  Q  x  P 
ch,  K— R  sq  ;  24  B-B  3  ch,  and  mate  follows. 

(b)  White  evidently  thought  that  he  had  some- 
thing by  this  discovered  check  ;  but  the  Count 
was  on  the  watch  for  this  very  move. 

(c)  Better  than  B-B  3  ch,  as  after  a  while  this 
B  j^'ies  to  R  6,  and  causes  Black  to  think  somewhat. 

<d)  He's  not  ready  to  take  B,  it  will  keep.  The 
move  selected  is  probably  the  best,  as  he  gets  the 
Kt  on  K  4. 

(ei  Looks  very  formidable,  and  a  slip,  now,  on 
Black's  part  would  bring  defeat  speedily. 

<f>   If  K  x  Q,  then  R     Kt  8,  mate. 

(g)   If  R  x  K,  then  Q  x  F.  male. 

(h)  The  cutest  kinu  of  a  move,  for  if  34  R  x  Q, 
Kt  x  Q  ch  ;  35  Any,  Kt  x  R. 

How  about  the  Synthetic  Problems?  Several 
solvers  have  expressed  'heir  desire  to  try  these. 
One  correspondent  thinks  that  they  will  not  prove 
interesting  because  of  their  "obvious  difficulty"; 
while  another  thinks  that  we  need  all  our  space 
for  legitimate  Chess. 
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Swoboda 
Syst 

of  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EXERCISE 

Restores  the  Health, 
Strengthens  the  Heart. 


V 


I  teach  by  mail  with  perfect  success,  my  original  and 
scientific  method  of  Physiological  Exercise,  without  any 
apparatus  whatever  and  requiring  but  a  few  minutes'  time 
in  your  own  room  just  before  retiring.  By  this  condensed 
system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  ten 
minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours  and  it  is 
the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect 
health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind 
and  body. 

PERFECT  HEALTH  means  an  absolute  free- 
dom from  those  ailments  which  a   well  informed  mind  knows  are   directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  a  lack  of  properly  arranged  exercise. 

ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION,  INDIGESTION,  SLEEP- 
LESSNESS, NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  AND  REVITALIZES 
THE   WHOLE   BODY. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

Originator  and  Sole  Instructor. 


A  Strong  Endorsement  from  fir.  J.  L.  Jones, 

Vice-President  and  Secretary,  Jones  Dry 

Goods  Co.,  of  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  24, 1900. 
Air.  Alois  P.  Swobodo,  Chicago,  111. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Swoboda:— As  I  have  had  numer- 
ous requests  by  mail  from  different  sections  of 
the  country  to  give  my  ideas  of  your  system  of 
physiological  exercise,  I  will  write  you  this  letter 
which  if  you  see  fit,  you  can  have  published,  and 
which  will  prove  I  hope,  an  answer  to  all  these 
inquiries  as  I  am  a  pretty  busy  man. 

On  February  15, 1898,  after  years  of  gradual  but 
certain  decline,  physically  and  mentally,  I  had  a 
complete  nervous  prostration  or  collapse.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  sleep  without  medicine  and 
I  went  without  natural  sleep  for  the  period  of 
about  ten  months.  I  tried  the  best  physicians  to 
be  had,  traveled  almost  constantly,  being  unable 
to  remain  long  in  one  place,  took  hunting  trips  in 
Coloradoand  a  seacoast  trip  to  Northern  .Maine 
with  no  appreciable  result.  I  had  been  constipat- 
ed for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and  had  to 
take  physic  constantly,  never  having  a  natural 
action. 

I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Seested,  business  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  to  call  on  you  with  my 
physician,  you  will  remember,  1  called  and  spent 
two  hours  with  you  and  he  advised  me  to  take 
the  treatment,  as  it  could  do  me  no  harm  and 
might  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  That  was 
on  October  24,  189S.  At  that  time  I  felt  sure  I  was 
going  to  lose  my  mind.  I  could  not  sleep  without 
medicine,  was  completely  unfitted  for  business 
or  for  anything  else,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 


function  of  my  body  that  would  work  satisfac- 
torily. Within  thirty  days  after  beginning  your 
exercise  treatment,  my  constipation  had  gone, 
and  I  have  never  taken  a  physic  since;  within 
sixty  days  I  was  attending  to  considerable  busi- 
ness and  within  ninety  days  I  was  at  my  desk, 
and  have  grown  stronger  ever  since,  until  to- 
day, I  weigh  more  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life, 
with  not  a  pound  nor  an  ounce  of  surplus 
flesh. 

I  am  in  better  health  than  I  have  ever  been  in 
my  life.  Constipation  gone,  nervous  dyspepsia 
gone,  the  nervous  prostration  feeling  entirely 
eradicated,  and  my  ability  to  sleep  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  period  in  my  life. 

Trusting  this  letter  may  be  instrumental  in 
causing  other  sufferers  to  take  hold  of  your  natu- 
ral, rational  line  of  treatment  and  follow  it  to  the 
same  splendid  result  that  the  writer  did,  I  beg  to 
remain.       Yours  with  sincer  est  gratitude. 

J.  LOGAN  JONES. 


Pupils  are  both  sexes  ranging  in  age  from 
fifteen  to  eighty-six  and  all  recommend  the 
system.  Since  no  two  people  are  in  the 
same  physical  condition  individual  instruc- 
tions are  given  in  each  case. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  this  magazine, 
for  full  information  and  convincing  endorse* 
ments  from  many  of  America's  leading 
citizens. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

136   Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


P"I_V', 


jnes  bnghHy  in  chouse  where 
QUO  abolishes  dirh  buh"Dir+ 
©jid  despair  a^re  close  ofkin"Try  it*  in 
your  next*  house-cleaning  i^^^^^q 


j$936  SALARY  PER  YEARSMSSH 

t  For  capable,  reliable  persona  in  every  county  to  represent  large  companyof  solid  financial  reputation  j  ^ 
•  $3  per  day  absolutely  sure  and  all  expenses;  straight,  bona-fide,  definite  salary,  no  commission:  »nl"ry  J 
m  paid  each  Bat.  wd  expense  money  advanced  each  week.   BTAKDAHD  iioi'sk  jMlCaxtui  Balldl»,J  »"  *(j°^5 


PUNCTURE     PROOF     FOLDING     BOATS.    Adopted  by  U.  S.  War  and  Navy  departments.    Only 
»—  — ^  medal   and    award  at    World's    Fair.     Beautiful   models,    for    family  as    well    M 

man's  use.    Soils,  centreboards,  rudders.     I'aeks  in  small  ease.     Bend  0c.  ror 

Dgravuiga        King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   CONSTITUTION   AND   THE   FLAG. 

NOT  for  a  generation,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  has  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  been  called  upon  to 
render  a  decision  more  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
than  in  the  two  tariff  cases  now  before  it,  and  in  the  four  or  five 
others  that  are  to  come  up  on  January  7.  "To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent," says  the  Chicago  Record  (Ind.),  "the  whole  future  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  concerns  the  colonial  question  will  be 
determined  by  these  decisions."  Of  the  two  cases  now  before 
the  court,  one  involves  the  status  of  the  Philippines  under  the 
Constitution,  the  other  the  status  of  Porto  Rico.  The  former 
case  is  that  of  Emil  J.  Pepke,  a  North  Dakota  volunteer,  who 
brought  fourteen  diamond  rings  to  San  Francisco  from  the  Phil- 
ippines. As  he  paid  no  duties,  the  rings  were  seized  at  Chicago 
as  smuggled  property.  Pepke  is  suing  to  recover  them  on  the 
ground  that  the  Philippines  are  part  of  the  United  States, within 
which  all  duties,  imports,  and  excises  must  be  uniform.  The 
other  case,  involving  the  Porto  Rican  tariff,  is  on  the  assessment 
of  duty  on  tobacco  imported  by  J.  H.  Goetze  from  that  island. 

If  the  Constitution  extends,  by  its  own  power,  to  all  new  terri- 
tory that  comes  under  the  flag,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  neither 
labor  nor  merchandise  from  that  territory  can  be  barred  out  of 
the  States  by  congressional  enactment,  nor  can  their  entrance 
into  the  States  even  be  restricted  ;  and  the  fear  is  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  condition,  a  flood  of  cheap  labor  and  cheap  merchan- 
dise may  work  disaster  to  American  industries.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  that  to  hold  a  distant  people  as  subjects  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Government,  and  that  it  is  better  not 
to  keep  under  our  flag  a  people  who  can  not  participate  in  our 
institutions. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  H.  Aldrich,  of  Chicago,  ex-Solicitor-General,  senior  coun- 
sel in  the  Philippine  case,  referred  to  the  American  Revolution, 
of  which  the  Constitution  was  a  result,  and,  speaking  of  the 
then  asserted  power  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  he  declared 
that  it  was  "a  startling  proposition  .   .   .   that  a  power,  the  asser- 


tion of  which  justified  rebellion  and  a  prolonged  and  bitter  war 
to  resist,  was  carefully  preserved  in  the  very  Government  estab- 
lished as  the  result  of  such  resistance  ;  that  our  forefathers  de- 
nied an  omnipotent  Parliament,  to  decree  an  omnipotent  Con- 
gress ;  that  what  was  tyranny  as  to  them  in  1765-1776  is  less 
than  tyranny  now.  Time  must  be  capable  of  changing  princi- 
ples if  this  proposition  be  true."  Mr.  Lawrence  Harmon,  also 
counsel  in  the  Philippine  case,  referring  more  directly  to  the 
tariff  barrier  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines, 
said:  "The  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  legislative 
power.  The  imposition  of  customs  duties  upon  commerce  be- 
tween these  islands  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  exchange  of  ratifications  by  executive 
order  is  without  lawful  authority,  and  the  seizure  of  the  property 
of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under 
such  pretended  authority,  constitutes  a  taking  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law." 

Attorney-General  Griggs,  who  is  conducting  the  Government's 
side  of  the  case,  asserted  that  those  who  argue  that  the  Consti- 
tution follows  the  flag  rest  their  case  upon  no  specific  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  but  rather  upon  a  principle  of  our  Govern- 
ment which,  they  say,  forbids  this  nation  to  hold  sovereignty 
over  subject  territory  which  it  does  not  make  a  part  of  itself 
under  the  Constitution.     He  replied  as  follows  : 

"If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  limitation  upon  the  usual  and 
necessary  powers  of  a  sovereign  independent  nation  of  such  tre- 
mendous importance  as  to  justify  us  in  inquiring  why  it  was  not 
clearly  expressed  in  the  fundamental  law  by  the  men  who  drafted 
our  Constitution.  They  were  learned  in  the  law  of  nations,  they 
knew  the  nature  of  colonies  and  provinces  and  how  they  were 
acquired  by  treaty  and  conquest  and  discovery,  and  how  they 
were  held  and  governed  by  other  nations. 

"  They  gave  to  the  nation  they  founded  the  usual  untrammeled 
powers  of  making  war  and  treaties,  the  most  frequent  methods 
by  which  foreign  territory  is  acquired  by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  they  intended  to  restrict  or  limit  their  own  Government  in  these 
respects,  would  they  not  have  done  so  in  express  terms?  They 
did  not  do  so  by  any  language  which  can  even  be  suggested  as 
capable  of  such  import,  and  it  is  therefore  right — nay,  necessary 
— to  conclude  that  they  did  not  intend  to  do  so 

"Is  the  United  States  so  bound  and  tied  by  this  Constitution 
of  ours  that  it  can  never  acquire  an  island  of  the  sea,  a  belt 
across  the  isthmus,  a  station  for  a  naval  base,  unless  it  be  at  the 
cost  of  admitting  those  who  may  happen  to  inhabit  the  soil  at 
the  time  of  purchase  to  full  rights  as  citizens  of  the  Union,  no 
matter  how  incongruous  or  unfit  they  may  be,  while  the  foreign- 
born  inhabitant  or  the  aboriginal  red  man  must  depend  upon  the 
grace  of  Congress,  tho  he  dwell  half  a  century  among  us? " 

Great  additional  interest  has  been  created  by  utterances  from 
ex-Presidents  Harrison  and  Cleveland,  showing  that  they  hold 
the  view  that  the  Constitution  does  follow  the  flag.  General 
Harrison  has  given  out  an  abstract  of  his  speech  delivered  at 
Ann  Arbor  December  14,  from  which  we  take  the  following 

"He  said  we  had  taken  over  peoples  rather  than  lands,  as 
heretofore.  He  held  that  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  territo- 
ries were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  revenue 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  taxation  for  federal 
purposes  applied  to  the  territories.  .  .  .  He  argued  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Spanish  treaty  and  of  all  treaties  were  subjected 
to  the  Constitution,  and  could  not  impair  it,  and  if  these  islands 
became  part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, their  people  became  citizens,  and  the  revenue  clause,  which 
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was  especially  under  discussion   in   the   Porto   Ricau  case,  ap- 
plied. 

"He  argued  that  the  limitations  in  the  Constitution  on  the 
powers  of  Congress,  whether  expressed  in  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive form,  applied  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  all  places; 
that  the  very  object  in  the  section  requiring  duties  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  was  to  prevent  Congress 
from  establishing  anywhere  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 


WHERE  WILLIAM  GOT  THE   HAT. 

—  The  New  York  World. 


IMPERIALISM"    AND    THE    CARTOONISTS 


States  favored  ports,  would  be  thwarted  if  foreign  goods  might 
be  admitted  to  Porto  Rico  free,  and  thence  into  the  United  States 
free.  He  especially  dwelt  upon  the  liberty  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  necessarily  applicable  to  all  civilized  peoples  owing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Cleveland,  when  asked  to  discuss  General  Harrison's 
speech,  said  to  a  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  that  he 
regarded  it  as  "the  best  deliverance  yet  made  on  the  subject 
which  it  discusses,"  and  recommended  it  to  those  seeking  light 
on  the  question  of  territorial  expansion  "and  what  it  threatens 
our   people." 

Turning  to  the  newspaper  views  of  the  problem,  one  might  ex- 
pect that  the  Republican  papers  would  pretty  generally  support 
the  supposed  Administration  view  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
extend  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines;  but  while  the  New 
York  Sun  and  Tribune,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Hartford  Courant,  and  other  Republican  papers 
do  follow  this  course,  there  are  not  a  few  leading  Republican 
journals  that  support  the  contrary  view.  "We  want  health)-, 
American  expansion,  not  'crown  colonies'  and  vassal  territo- 
ries,"  declares  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Rep.);  and  the  Chi- 
cago T  imes-1  lerald  (Rep.  i  says  :  "  We  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  govern  the  new  territories  like  the  old  ;  that  this  is  not  only 
possible,  but  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  means  to  bring  about  peace 
and  contentment.  But  if  there  is  to  be  any  discrimination,  any 
exclusion,  then  it  is  better  to  let  all  the  islands  go."  The  In- 
dianapolis Journal  (Rep.),  too,  says:  "Looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  and  without  reference  to 
politics  or  the  argument  from  inconvenience,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Constitution  in  its  entirety  extends  over  all  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  arc  annexed."  And 
the  Boston  Record  (Rep.)  says  that  if  the  court  agrees  with  ex- 
President  Harrison,  "it  will  be  the  shortest  and  best  way  out  of 


a  very  bad  situation,  give  to  the  Philippines  their  independence, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  syndicating  colony  business,  which  is 
obnoxious  to  our  institutions."  "The  former  President's  words,  " 
declares  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (Rep.),  "form  an  indict- 
ment of  the  Administration's  Philippine  policy  which  can  not  be 
laughed  or  sneered  away,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Rep.) 
and  North  American  (Rep.)  express  similar  views. 

Many  Independent  and  Democratic  papers 
are  found  expressing  warm  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  the  Republican  ex-President.  Anti- 
expansionist  papers  like  the  Springfield  Re- 
pub  lie an  (Ind.)  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  declare  that  even  if  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
cover  our  new  islands,  the  fight  against  impe- 
rialism "will  go  on."  Perhaps  the  best  com- 
ment on  the  Administration  side  of  the  argu- 
ment is  found  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.) ,  from  which  we  take  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"The  idea  which  ex-President  Harrison 
thinks  so  strange  and  dangerous  was  acted 
upon  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  In  spite  of  those  sacred  guaran- 
ties which  he  put  in  the  fundamental  law,  he 
denied  the  constitutional  trial  by  jury  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  This  theory  of  a  free 
hand  in  the  Territories  which  he  accepted  was 
also  held  and  defended  in  his  day  by  Madi- 
son, Gallatin,  Randolph,  Nicholson,  and  Rod- 
ney. A  few  years  later  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Jackson,  and  even  Calhoun,  who  had 
not  yet  taken  the  opposite  side  for  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  adopted  that  view  and  defended 
the  denial  of  the  constitutional  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  Florida.  Still  later,  in  the  days  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
discussions,  Benton  and  Webster  championed  the  same  constitu- 
tional theory.  It  may  be  a  wrong  theory.  Perhaps  officers  of 
the  Government  have  been  acting  unconstitutionally  in  the  Ter- 
ritories at  intervals  for  a  century,  because  nobody  tested  those 
particular  acts  in  court,  tho  they  did  not  by  any  means  pass 
without  question  and  controversy.  But  certainly  this  view  has 
been  held  too  long,  and  by  too  many  eminent  men,  to  be  charac- 
terized to-day  by  its  opponents  as  a  new  invention  trumped  up 
to  serve  the  interests  of  commercial  adventurers." 


"a  sail!  a  sail!" 
■The  Philadelphia  North  American. 


The  Omaha  Kidnaping  Case.— The  abduction  of  the 
son  of  Edward  A.  Cudahy,  of  Omaha,  and  his  return  after  the 
father  had  left  $25,000  in  gold  at  a  lonely  spot  designated  by 
the  kidnapers,  was  a  topic  of  commanding  human  interest  in 
last  week's  news.  The  Philadelphia  Times  believes  that  "kid- 
naping for  a  ransom  is  likely  to  receive  encouragement  from  the 
successful  instance  reported  from  Omaha,"  and  the  Philadelphia 
Press  expresses  a  similar  view  ;  but  adds  : 

"No  one  can  blame  a  father  for  his  willingness  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  get  back  his  stolen  child.  The  story  of  Charlie  Ross's 
abduction,  and  the  long,  protracted  efforts  of  his  heartbroken 
father  to  recover  him,  is  known  all  over  the  United  States.  No 
parent,  no  normal  person  read  or  heard  of  this  long  searcli  with- 
out feeling  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  family  and 
hoping  that  the  pathetic  search  for  the  lost  child  might  be  re- 
warded. But  the  very  fact  that  the  kidnapers  got  nothing  has 
discouraged  the  business,  and  the  Charlie  Ross  case  has  stood 
almost  alone  in  the  annals  of  this  species  of  crime  in  this  country 
in  recent  years.  The  Cudahy  case  is  a  deplorable  revival,  and 
the  rich  gain  that  the  abductors  realized  will  rouse  the  cupidity 
and  hope  of  other  miscreants  all  over  the  land. 

"  If  there  is  any  species  of  criminal  who  deserves  to  be  shot  on 
sight  it  is  the  kidnaper  of  children.  There  is  terror  in  the  very 
name  of  this  fell  crime.     The  suspicion  of  the  proximity  and  pur- 
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pose  of  would-be  kidnapers  is  enough  to  bring  panic  into  any 
household  where  loved  little  ones  serve  as  a  bait  to  these  wicked 
and  conscienceless  outlaws.  We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Cudahy,  the 
millionaire  packer  of  Omaha,  has  recovered  his  boy.  He  doubt- 
less can  afford  to  pay  the  $25,000  exacted  better  than  most  other 
parents,  but  having  paid  he  should  be  no  less  willing  to  spend 
as  much  more  if  necessary  to  bring  the  miscreant  kidnapers  to 
justice." 

Mr.  Cudahy  is  said  to  have  offered  a  reward  of  $25,000  for  the 
capture  of  the  kidnapers  ;  but  it  is  reported  in  an  Omaha  de- 
spatch to  the  New  York  Sun  that  there  is  no  law  on  the  Nebraska 
statute  books  that  will  punish  the  abductors.  A  more  thorough 
search  may  prove  this  fear  to  be  happily  untrue. 


WILL  ENGLAND  ACCEPT  THE  CANAL 
TREATY? 

NOW  that  the  Senate  has  ratified  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
as  changed  by  the  three  amendments  mentioned  in  our  ar- 
ticle last  week,  the  treaty's  probable  future  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  press.  The  "  Davis  amendment,  "  authorizing  the  United 
States  to  take  such  measures  in  connection  with  the  canal  as  it 
"may  find  necessary  for  securing  by  its  own  forces  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order, "  is 
conceded  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  changes,  as  its  intent 
is  to  allow  the  United  States  to  close  the  canal  to  an  enemy  in 
time  of  war.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  "it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  Great  Britain,  under  the  circumstances, 
will  make  any  great  objection  to  that  stipulation."  The  same 
paper  thinks,  too,  that  "Great  Britain  would  have  nothing  to 
gain "  by  objecting  to  the  second  amendment,  by  which  this 
treaty  is  made  to  supersede  the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty  ;  and  as 
to  the  third  amendment,  which  strikes  out  the  clause  by  which 
the  other  powers  were  invited  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty, 
The  Press  says  :  "That  provision  is  immaterial  to  Great  Britain, 
and  its  exclusion  can  hardly  become  ground  for  serious  objec- 
tion." The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  another  strongly  Repub- 
lican paper,  takes  a  similar  view,  arguing  that  England  is  more 
interested  in  the  Suez  canal,  and  can  afford  to  view  our  canal 
with  comparative  indifference.     It  says  : 

"There  are  more  coaling-stations  along  the  Suez  canal  than 
there  can  be  along  the  American  route.  The  passage  from  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool  to  most  of  the  great  ports  of  Asia  will  be  shorter 
and  cheaper  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  route  than  it  can  be  by  that 
of  any  canal  across  Central  America.  England  is  far  less  inter- 
ested in  the  American  isthmian  canal  than  the  United  States 


will  be,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  will  be  no  seri- 
ous objection  from  London  to  the  change  which  has  been  made 
in  the  treaty.  Another  reason  in  the  same  direction  is  that  Eng- 
land sees  that  the  American  people  are  earnest  in  desiring  to 
control  the  canal,  and  that  unless  they  secure  the  control  the 
canal  will  not  be  built.". 

Other  papers,  however,  disagree  radically  with  these  fore- 
casts. The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  states 
flatly  that  "according  to  an  unofficial  statement  from  an  official 
source"  the  treaty  "  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment," and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  says:  "There  is  trouble 
enough  ahead  to  warrant  the  fullest  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
secret  enemies  of  the  canal  project,  who  are  the  real  masters  of 
the  Republican  Senate,  that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  has  not 
brought  the  canal  enterprise  within  a  measurable  distance  of  its 
beginning.     It  has  probably  made  it  quite  impossible  to  begin." 

A  middle  course  for  the  treaty  is  predicted  by  still  other  jour- 
nals, which  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  ratify  the  treaty  in 
return  for  concessions  elsewhere.  "  Compensation  of  some  sort, " 
remarks  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  "will  probably  be  required 
before  we  get  quite  disentangled  ;  and  we  believe  that  American 
sentiment  will  respond  to  any  reasonable  proposition  that  does 
not  involve  the  surrender  of  American  territory,  in  Alaska  or 
elsewhere."  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  observes:  "Lord 
Salisbury  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  British  interests,  so  called, 
in  Samoa  in  order  to  placate  Germany  not  long  ago  ;  he  is  not 
incapable  of  sacrificing  established  British  rights  under  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  in  order  to  placate  the  sentiment  which  domi- 
nates the  American  Senate,  if  the  larger  interests  of  the  empire 
seem  to  require  it.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  such  a  sacri- 
fice might  be  made  the  more  easily  if  compensation  could  be  se- 
cured in  the  settlement  of  the  Alaska  boundary. " 

British  press  comment,  as  reported  in  the  cable  despatches,  has 
been  rather  caustic.  The  London  papers  "unanimously  de- 
clare, "  said  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  amendments,  "that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  amended  treaty." 
The  London  Daily  News  declares  that  "the  Senate  has  struck 
a  serious  blow  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  faith  among 
nations, "  while  The  Daily  Chronicle,  in  a  milder  tone,  says : 
"We  are  thankful  that  the  Senate  stopped  short  of  amendments 
obviously  designed  to  wreck  the  whole  proceedings.  We  believe 
that  a  compromise  is  still  possible,  as  the  resources  of  diplomacy 
are  not  yet  exhausted."  The  Standard,  too,  remarks  that 
"time  is  on  the  side  of  a  friendly  and  satisfactory  settlement. 


J.  Hay  :  "  This  serving  as  a  tin  can  isn't  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be." 

—  The  New  York  Journal. 


HIS  OWN   FATHER  WOULDN'T   KNOW   HIM. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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No  harm  will  be  done  if  the  whole  transaction  is  left  as  it  is  until 
March,  when,  we  may  hope,  the  new  Senate  may  meet  the  ques- 
tion, m  a  fresh  spirit."  The  Saturday  Review  thinks  that  it  is 
lime  to  call  a  halt  on  "the  policy  of  perpetual  concessions  to  the 
United  States,"  and  The  Spectator  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  that 
"apparently  the  object  of  the  United  States  Senate  has  not  been 
to  attain  a  particular  object  so  much  as  to  insult  a  friendly 
power,  and  to  make  it  difficult  for  that  power  to  negotiate  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit."  The  Speaker  says:  "We  foresee  for  the 
United  States  grave  diplomatic  complications  with  other  powers, 
unless  they  support  America  with  the  object  of  achieving  Great 
Britain's  discomfiture." 


THE  NEW  ANTHRACITE  COAL  DEAL. 

THE  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany and  of  several  of  the  minor  independent  anthracite 
organizations  by  the  interests  represented  by  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan &  Company,  is  described  by  the  New  York  Herald  as  a  "ro- 
mance in  the  history  of  financial  undertakings."  "That  a  prop- 
erty which  was  sold  as  worthless  barely  two  years  ago,"  says 
The  Herald,  "should  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  transac- 
tion last  week  involving  a  distribution  of  $37,600,000  to  share- 
holders, and  entailing  an  outlay  of  $27,600,000  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  &  Company,  is  indeed  remarkable.  Such  is  the  story  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  such  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  sale  of  the  abandoned  canal  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Company."  The  following  account  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  purchase  is  condensed  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  : 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  individual  operators  of  the  anthra- 
cite region  have  been  firmly  in  the  grip  of  the  great  corporations. 
By  merely  raising  the  tolls  on  their  output  the  carrying  com- 
panies could  freeze  them  out  of  any  distant  market,  and  by 
failing  to  give  them  cars  enough  to  transport  their  coal  the  com- 
panies could  and  did  say  when  their  mines  should  be  operated. 
The  railroads  being  themselves  the  principal  coal-miners  have 
been  able,  by  the  subterfuge  of  charging  themselves  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  for  carrying  coal  to  tidewater,  to  make  an  apparently 
undiscriminating  traffic  charge. 

Some  months  ago  it  appeared  as  if  the  operators  might  find 
some  relief  through  the  building  of  an  independent  railway  from 


BETWEEN   THE   UPPER  AND  THE  NKTHER   MILLSTONES, 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Scranton  to  the  sea.  The  construction  of  a  comparatively  short 
line  was  to  bring  them  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  bed, 
the  worthless  property  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  enable  them  to 
utilize  that  bed  as  the  base  of  their  prospective  railroad.  They 
announced  with  all  the  gravity  they  could  command  that  they 
intended  to  build  such  a  road,  and  they  hotly  resented  the  asser- 


tion that  they  would  never  carry  their  project  to  completion. 
Apparently,  they  lacked  nothing  except  sincerity.  There  was 
money  enough  within  their  reach.  The  tonnage  likewise  was 
there.  Rights  were  acquired  through  the  medium  of  purchase 
or  lease,  and  there  was  every  reason  why  the  road  should  be 
built.  And  now  we  learn  that  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  proposed  line  was  the  first  to  sell  out  the  rest,  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  to  wit. 

The  capital  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  $5,000,000, 
but  the  market  value  of  the  company  just  before  the  deal  was 
engineered  had  risen  to  $20,000,000.  The  price  paid  for  the  stock 
was  $27,600,000. 

The  result  of  this  gigantic  transaction  will  be  to  put  the  coal 
trust  "beyond  fear  of  competition,"  says  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  "In  a  short  time,"  adds  the  Providence  Journal,  "con- 
sumers may  be  as  completely  dependent  on  the  managers  of  the 
coal  roads  for  their  fuel  in  winter  as  the  family  using  oil  is  on 
the  Standard  Oil  Company."  The  Scranton  Tribune  believes 
that  the  new  arrangement  will  mean  complete  subjugation  of  the 
remaining  individual  operators  ;  and  the  Wilkesbarre  News  de- 
plores the  ever-growing  organization  and  consolidation  of  capi- 
talist interests,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  widening  the  chasm  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  The  New  York  World  looks 
for  relief  toward  Socialistic  measures  and  government  owner- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  con- 
tends that  the  combination  will  probably  prove  beneficial  to  all 
parties  concerned,  and  declares  that  employers  have  just  as  much 
right  to  combine  as  workingmen.  The  Boston  Herald,  too,  be- 
lieves that  the  consumer  will  reap  the  benefit  of  lower,  and  not 
higher,  prices  of  coal,  since  the  trust  magnates  would  hardly 
brave  popular  indignation  by  arbitrarily  advancing  the  price  of 
a  staple  commodity  of  this  nature. 


GROVER   CLEVELAND    ON    THE    ILLS    OF    THE 
DEMOCRATIC   PARTY. 

'THE  dislike  which  ex-President  Cleveland  very  plainly 
*  evinces  in  an  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Philadelphia)  for  the  principles  which  have  dominated  the 
Democratic  Party  in  its  last  two  campaigns  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  news.  Mr.  Cleveland's  views  have  been  pretty  gen- 
erally known,  and  it  is  also  generally  supposed  that  the  present 
party  leaders  have  as  hearty  a  dislike  for  Mr.  Cleveland  as  he 
has  for  their  platform,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  take  his 
prescription  willingly.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  thinks, 
however,  that  "there  is  no  man  better  entitled  than  Mr.  Cleve- 
land thus  to  speak,  since  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  con- 
servative forces  in  the  party  and  has  twice  led  it  to  victory  in 
national  campaigns — the  only  man  who  has  done  so  in  this  gen- 
eration." It  adds  :  "It  is  true  that  for  the  last  half-dozen  years 
he  has  cut  no  figure  as  a  practical  party  leader,  but  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  repudiated  and  condemned  by  those  who  have 
directed  the  fortunes  of  the  party.  But  in  those  same  years, 
ever  since  its  repudiation  of  him,  the  party  has  suffered  an  un- 
broken series  of  disastrous  defeats,  and  is  to-day  in  a  more  de- 
moralized condition  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  Civil  War. 
In  such  circumstances,  if  it  has  a  remnant  of  common  sense  left, 
it  will  carefully  consider  Mr.  Cleveland's  words." 

After  discussing  in  detail  the  defeats  of  the  Democratic  Party 
since  1864,  Mr.  Cleveland  says  that  the  success  of  the  party  in 
1892  was  so  overwhelming  that  a  long  continuance  of  its  suprem- 
acy was  to  be  expected.  Then  came  the  capture  of  the  party  by 
the  forces  of  free  silver  and  Populism.  '  Mr.  Cleveland  goes  on  : 

"The  culmination  of  Democratic  wo  was  reached  when  its 
compact  with  these  un-Democratic  forces  was  complete,  and 
when  our  rank  and  file  were  summoned  to  do  battle  under  ban- 
ners which  bore  strange  symbols  and  were  held  aloft  in  unfamil- 
iar hands.     The  result  of  such  a  betrayal  was  foredoomed.     This 
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abandonment  of  the  principles  of  true  Democracy,  this  contemd- 
tuous  disobedience  of  its  traditions  and  this  deliberate  violation 
of  the  law  of  its  strength  and  vigor  were,  by  a  decree  as  inexor- 
able as  the  decrees  of  fate,  followed  by  the  inevitable  punish- 
ment of  stunning,  staggering  defeat." 

Despite  this  defeat,  however,  "  in  1900  the  lesson  of  1896  was 
contemptuously  rejected,  and  every  hope  of  Democratic  success 
was  wilfully  cast  aside.  Again  our  long-suffering  rank  and  file, 
whose  loyalty  and  obedience  deserved  better  things,  were  sacri- 
ficed in  a  cause  theirs  only  in  name;  and  again  it  was  demon- 
strated, but  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  that  the  only  forces 
that  can  win  Democratic  success  are  adhesion  to  recognized 
Democratic  principles  and  reliance  upon  Democratic  councils 
and  leadership."     Continuing  in  the  same  vein  he  writes : 

"Sincere  Democrats  of  every  condition  and  in  every  part  of  the 
land  realize  that  the  situation  of  the  party  needs  repair.  Reor- 
ganization is  not  necessary,  but  a  return  from  our  wandering  is 
absolutely  essential.  Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves,  and  can- 
didly acknowledge  the  futility  of  attempting  to  gain  Democratic 
victories  except  in  the  Democratic  cause  and  through  Demo- 
cratic methods.  Recrimination  is  worse  than  useless,  and  the 
arrogation  of  superior  party  virtue  will  breed  only  mischief. 
This  is  a  time  for  sober  thought,  tolerant  language,  and  fratei-- 
nal  counsels.  We  are  dealing  with  the  condition  of  a  party  that 
can  not  be  destroyed  by  external  foes  ;  and  since  its  ruin  can  be 
wrought  only  from  within  it  should  be  imperishable.  Above  all 
things,  there  should  be  a  manly  renunciation  and  avoidance  of 
undue  sectional  control.  Democracy  will  not  operate  efficiently 
on  sectional  lines. 

"There  is  much  for  us  to  do,  and  the  future  is  full  of  Demo- 
cratic duty  and  opportunity.  Our  fighting  forces  will  respond 
listlessly  and  falteringly  if  summoned  to  a  third  defeat  in  a 
strange  cause  ;  but  if  they  hear  the  rallying  call  of  true  Democ- 
racy, they  will  gather  for  battles  with  old-time  Democratic  en- 
thusiasm and  courage. 

"If  I  should  attempt  to  epitomize  what  I  have  written,  by  sug- 
gesting a  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  true  De- 
mocracy, I  should  embody  it  in  these  words  :  '  Give  the  rank  and 
file  a  chance.'" 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  article,  telegraphs  to 
the  New  York  Jour nal  (Dera.)  :  "Until  Mr.  Cleveland  sets  forth 
definitely  what  he  considers  Democratic  principles  there  is  no 
necessity  for  comment.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  party  expressed 
themselves  in  1896  and  in  1900,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
continue  to  express  themselves  on  issues  as  they  arise." 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  that  "to  Democrats 
the  words  of  Mr.  Cleveland  ring  with  a  clear  meaning, "  and  the 
Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  says:  "The  rank  and  file  have 
pulled  the  Democratic  Party  out  of  many  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties. It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Democracy  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  always  to  be  depended  upon.  No  man  has  greater 
occasion  to  put  his  trust  in  the  rank  and  file  than  has  Grover 
Cleveland.  When  he  was  renominated  for  the  Presidency,  in 
1892,  he  was  carried  over  the  heads  of  the  party  leaders,  and  in 
spite  of  their  opposition,  by  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple elected  him,  as  they  would  have  elected  a  Democrat  in  1900 
if  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  given  them  an  opportunity." 

The  Detroit  News  (Ind.),  on  the  other  hand,  remarks: 

"Ex-President  Cleveland  was  never  noted  for  modesty;  but 
the  climax  of  his  superb  and  unshakable  egotism  is  reached  in 
his  summons  to  the  Democracy  to  listen  to  words  of  warning  and 
wisdom  from  the  sage  of  Princeton.  Whatever  sorrow  he  may 
feel  over  the  present  state  of  that  party,  no  one  who  observes 
political  events  and  studies  political  conditions  can  doubt  that 
he  himself  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  conditions  he  deplores. 
Except  in  the  single  matter  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  and 
has  been  for  years  out  of  sympathy  with  almost  every  principle 
and  policy  of  true  Democracy.  Ever  since,  during  his  first  term 
in  the  Presidency,  he  made  his  peace  with  those  powerful  ele- 
ments which  have  no  politics  except  to  make  use  of  whatever 
party  is  in  power  he  has  been  essentially  a  Republican,  and  a 
modern  Republican  at  that 


"If  the  rank  and  file  gets  another  chance,  it  will  certainly  not 
follow  Mr.  Bryan;  but,  just  as  certainly  it  will  not  swing  back 
to  that  other  extreme  of  which  Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  embodiment 
and  his  followers  the  apostles." 


A  FINE  OPENING    IN    CHINA    FOR    AMERICAN 
WHEAT  AND  CORN. 

There  are  400,000,000  active  stomachs  in 
China,  and  each  cries  for  food  three  times  a 
day.  — The  Buffalo  Express. 


SOME   RECENT  AMERICAN   COMMERCIAL 
VICTORIES. 

A  SUCCESSION  of  short  cable  despatches  from  special  Euro- 
pean correspondents  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Xew 
York  Sun  give  brief  glimpses  of  an  interesting  commercial  strug- 
gle in  which  American  skill  and  energy  are  winning  not  a  few 
triumphs.  These  triumphs  are  stirring  up  more  comment  in 
England  than  in  this  country ;  the  London  Daily  Mail  and 
Daily  Express,  for  ex- 
ample, each  began  a 
series  of  articles  last 
week  based  on  special 
inquiries  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  decline  of 
British  trade,  and  they 
candidly  admit  at  the 
start  that  in  spite  of  her 
apparent  prosperity, 
Great  Britain  is  not 
holding  her  former  po- 
sition of  supremacy, 
but  is  being  pushed 
aside,  primarily  by  the 
United  States  and  sec- 
ondarily by  Germany. 
The  recent  award  to 
an  American  firm  of 
contracts  for  thirty 
bridges  for  the  Uganda 
railroad  in  Africa  was 
made  the  subject  of  in- 
quiries in  Parliament  two  weeks  ago,  and  Lord  Cranborne,  parlia- 
mentary secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office,  replied  that  tenders 
were  invited  from  the  United  Kingdom  on  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions as  from  the  United  States,  but  that  the  American  tender 
was  accepted  because  it  was  much  the  lowest.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment was  anxious  to  employ  British  firms,  he  continued,  it 
could  give  them  contracts  only  when  consistent  with  public  in- 
terests. And  an  Associated  Press  despatch  says:  "Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  the  commissioner  for  Uganda,  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  declares  the  railroad  officials  were  compelled  to 
send  orders  to  America  owing  to  the  British  firms  being  unable 
to  supply  their  wants  in  reasonable  time.  The  orders  comprise 
not  only  bridges,  but  locomotives  and  other  rolling-stock." 

Turning  to  India,  another  British  colony,  one  finds  that  in 
Burma  the  highest  railroad  bridge  in  the  world  has  just  been 
completed  and  handed  over  to  the  Burma  Railway  Company  by 
an  American  firm,  which  underbid  its  British  competitors.  An- 
other skirmish  in  the  same  part  of  the  commercial  battle-field  is 
reported  in  the  following  mail  advice  from  Calcutta  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail :  "The  port  commissioners  recently  invited 
tenders  for  locomotives.  The  lowest  English  tender  quoted 
£  1, 544  for  each  locomotive,  and  wanted  nine  months  to  complete 
the  order.  The  lowest  American  tender  quoted  ^1,260,  and 
asked  for  six  months.  The  latter  was  accepted,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Government." 

Looking  now  from  the  colonies  to  England  itself,  one  finds 
that  on  December  9,  a  cargo  of  3,000  tons  of  steel  plates  and 
angles  for  shipbuilding  from  the  Carnegie  works  reached  the 
Clyde.  "In  spite  of  the  railway  freight  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
ocean  freightage,"  says  the  despatch,  "the  price  is  still  ten  shil- 
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lings  per  ton  below  the  English  figures."  "American  and  Ger- 
man bars,  strips,  and  other  material,"  says  the  London  Iron- 
monger, "have  been  freely  imported  at  prices  fully  twenty 
shillings  a  ton  below  Scottish  figures  ;  and  even  now,  tho  the 
local  makers  have  reduced  their  quotations  by  more  than  twenty 
shillings  a  ton,  they  can  not  recover  their  position,  as  foreign 
competitors  are  still  reducing  their  rates.  .  .  .  Meantime  the 
British  iron  trade  is  almost  in  despair,  and  the  tenor  of  reports 
from  Midlands  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  belief 
there  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand  so  far  as  the  iron  trade 
is  concerned."  Another  incident  that  has  stirred  up  some 
acrid  comment  and  reply  in  the  correspondents'  column  in  the 
London  'limes  is  thus  noted  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association  (Philadelphia)  :  "English  manufac- 
turers have  fresh  cause  for  complaint  in  the  recent  sale  of  a  large 
order  of  rails  and  fish-plates  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  to 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company.  The  grievance  is  so 
acute  that  there  has  been  some  official  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  The  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern,  however,  gives  the 
best  of  reasons  for  placing  the  order  in  Pittsburg.  First,  the 
English  manufacturers  would  not  undertake  to  make  delivery  at 
a  date  early  enough  to  meet  the  company's  necessities,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  American  rails  are  cheaper." 

It  is  reported,  indeed,  that  the  British  manufacturers  realize 
so  keenly  the  superior  ingenuit}-,  skill,  and  energy  of  the  Amer- 
ican manager  and  workman  that  the  transfer  of  considerable 
British  capital  to  the  United  States  for  investment  in  American 
manufacturing  plants  may  soon  be  looked  for.  The  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"This  policy  involves  the  confession  that  American  competi- 
tion is  invincible  ;  but  it  also  spells  ruin  to  the  industrial  inter- 
ests in  several  lines  of  British  trade.  The  question  of  its  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  to  America  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  most  en- 
lightened English  manufacturers  understand  far  better  than  the 
Americans  themselves  the  vast  opportunities  within  reach  of  the 
United  States  for  securing  a  great  share  of  the  world's  trade. 
Moreover,  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  make  plans  extending 
much  farther  into  the  future  than  those  of  the  average  American 
business  man 

"More  than  one  American  concern  just  launching  out  in  for- 
eign trade  is  likely  soon  to  be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  fancy 
price  in  British  gold,  which  will  be  accompanied  probably  by  an 
invitation  to  the  present  management  to  remain  in  control. 
English  inventors  have  far  too  high  an  opinion  of  American 
brains  to  think  of  supplanting  them,  and,  above  all,  they  do  not 
dream  of  discarding  American  workmen.  In  fact,  it  is  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  energy  of  American  skilled  labor  which 
chiefly  induce  English  capital  to  consider  the  abandonment  of 
the  home  field  and  go  where  ambition  has  the  fullest  scope,  and 
progress  is  the  watchword  among  employees  as  well  employers. " 

Xor  is  it  into  England  and  her  colonies  alone  that  American 
manufacturers  have  been  winning  their  way.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  estimates  in  the  German  Reichstag  on  Decem- 
ber io  Baron  von  Thielmann  said  that  since  summer  the  economic 
situation  in  Germany  had  been  radically  changing,  and  that 
people  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  upward  swing  of  the  trade 
pendulum  gradually  declining  for  a  number  of  years.  The  cause 
of  this  decline  in  at  least  one  industry  is  told  in  a  New  York  Sun 
despatch  from  Berlin,  which  says:  "The  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Ruhrort  reports  that  the  prospects  of  the  Rhenish-Westpha- 
lian  iron  and  steel  industry  for  the  winter  are  gloomy  owing  to 
the  prices  of  the  materials  and  the  cost  of  production.  It  adds 
that  if  the  market  continues  much  longer  as  it  is  now  the  entire 
industry  will  be  placed  in  the  most  serious  difficulties.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  compete,  especially  with  North  American  iron 
and  steel,  unless  freights  on  the  raw  and  manufactured  products 
are  lowered."  And  this  from  Norway  is  not  without  significance  : 
"The  Norwegian  Government  has  awarded  the  entire  contract 


for  steel  rails  for  the  state  railways  this  year,  n,8oo  tons,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Maryland  Steel  Companies.  The  contract 
last  year  was  awarded  to  the  United  States  and  England,  each 
taking  half." 

A  story  which  is  said  to  be  adding  to  the  astonishment  of  our 
English  cousins  at  American  enterprise  is  related  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hood,  managing  director  of  Hood's,  limited,  wholesale  hardware 
merchants  of  Birmingham,  England.  American  Trade  (Phila- 
delphia) says  that  Mr.  Hood  can  furnish  "chapter  and  verse" 
for  the  truth  of  the  incident.     Here  it  is : 

"An  American  hardware  firm  were  recently  putting  down  new 
machinery.  They  naturally  looked  for  the  best  procurable.  This 
they  discovered  was  to  be  found  in  an  English  Midland  factory. 
The  principal  promptly  crossed  to  England,  and  after  presenting 
his  card,  asked  to  be  shown  over  the  works,  stating  quite  frankly 
that  he  purposed  putting  down  a  similar  plant.  He  was  met 
with  a  smile  of  genial  incredulity.  '  We'll  show  you  around  for 
^■5,000,'  they  said  to  him,  thinking  to  put  him  off.  'Here's  my 
check,'  was  the  rejoinder.  'I'll  come  back  in  three  days  when 
it  has  been  met.'  The  English  firm  stood  by  their  bargain, 
showed  their  American  visitor  everything,  gave  him  duplicates 
of  the  plans,  and  introduced  him  to  the  machine-makers.  It  is 
enterprise  of  that  sort  that  conquers  everything." 


MR.    BRYAN,   EDITOR. 

MR.  BRYAN'S  announcement  of  his  intention  to  publisL 
and  edit  a  new  weekly  paper,  to  be  called  The  Com- 
moner, in  Lincoln,  Nebr. ,  arouses  in  the  newspapers  the  same 
sort  of  interest  that  attaches  to  all  his  doings.  Mr.  Bryan  makes 
known  his  plans  in  the  following  words  : 

"I  have  for  several  years  had  in  contemplation  the  establish- 
ment of  a  weekly  newspaper.  Intending  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
study  and  discussion  of  public  questions,  I  have  chosen  this 
method  because  it  will  best  accomplish  the  purpose  which  I  have 
in  view.  Through  such  a  paper  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  social  and  political  problems.  The  paper  will  at  the  same 
time,  if  successful,  provide  an  income  sufficient  for  my  pecuniary 
needs,  and  this  kind  of  work  will  allow  me  more  time  with  my 
family  than  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  for  several  years  past. 

"I  expect  to  lecture  occasionally,  especially  in  college  towns, 
where  I  can  speak  to  students,  but  my  principal  work  will  be 
done  with  the  pen,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  with  the  pencil. 

"The  paper  will  defend  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Kansas 
City  platform.  The  first  issue  will  appear  in  January.  I  shall 
be  proprietor  and  editor. " 

The  most  diverse  views  are  expressed  as  to  the  motives  which 
inspire  Mr.  Bryan's  new  venture  and  the  likelihood  of  its  suc- 
cess. In  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  "the 
future  of  The  Commoner  is  not  roseate  with  promise,"  and  it  be- 
lieves that  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  been  "truer  to  his  interests 
had  he  accepted  the  $io,ooo-a-year  offer  made  by  a  Western  news- 
paper for  a 'leader'  a  day."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Philadel- 
phia North  American  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  paper  will  bring  its 
publisher  a  fortune,  and  that  "it  may  easily  start  off  with  a  sub- 
scription list  of  half  a  million."  The  Baltimore  News  (Ind.) 
congratulates  Mr.  Bryan  on  his  choice  of  a  title  for  the  paper, 
while  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  calls  it  "absurd"  and  "utterly 
without  meaning  in  the  United  States."  According  to  the  Kan- 
sas City  Journal  (Rep.),  Mr.  Bryan  is  impelled  to  this  new  en- 
terprise by  the  desire  to  keep  himself  before  the  public  eye.  "  By 
beginning  publication  at  once,"  it  says,  "Mr.  Bryan  will  attract 
considerable  attention  to  his  paper,  and  even  if  the  great  dailies 
devote  less  and  less  space  to  him,  he  will  be  heard  from  once  a 
week  by  a  certain  number  through  the  medium  of  his  own  pub- 
lication." The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Dem.)  credits 
him  with  far  different  motives,  and  declares  that  "his  journal 
will  be  a  dignified  and  powerful  addition  to  the  press." 

"On  the  whole,"  concludes  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Rep.), 
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"Mr.  Bryan  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  new  public  role. 
Whether  or  not  the  public  is  also  entitled  to  felicitation  we  shall 
know,  say,  six  months  hence. " 


1 


THE    POPULAR   VOTE   FOR    PRESIDENT. 

""*HE  vote  on  November  6  for  President  is  now  officially  an- 
nounced in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  figures  in 
the  accompanying  table  which  we  take  from  the  New  York  Times, 
correcting  one  or  two  mistakes  of  omission,  seem  to  be  reason- 
ably accurate.  They  show  that  a  total  of  13,967,777  votes  were 
cast  this  year,  against  13,923,378  in  1896 — an  increase  of  only 
44,399.  Mr.  McKinley's  vote  is  112,898  more  than  it  was  four 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Bryan's  vote  is  145.072  less.  Mr.  McKinley's 
plurality  of  859,824  is  257,970  greater  than  in  1896  and  96,833 
greater  than  the  largest  plurality  ever  before  given  to  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  namely,  762,991  to  Grant  in  1872. 

A  feature  in  the  vote  that  attracts  general  attention  in  the 
press  is  the  small  increase  in  the  number  of  votes  in  four  years' 
time.  "  It  has  been  proved  from  census  statistics, "  says  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),  "that  a  million  fresh  voters  come 
into  the  elective  franchise  every  four  years  by  attaining  the 
voting  age.  The  question  arises  :  What  became  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion voters  who  did  not  cast  a  ballot?  "     It  answers  : 

"There  was  a  most  decided  indifference  to  both  candidates, 
or,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  a  most  formidable  repugnance 
to  both.  Among  these  non-voters  were  the  anti-imperialist  Re- 
publicans, who  would  not  vote  against  their  party  even  if  they 
could  not  vote  with  it,  and  the  Democrats  who  were  afraid  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  silver  heresy.  Then  there  was  a  great  body  of  citi- 
zens who  saw  too  much  Socialism  in  Bryanism,  and  too  much 
imperialism  in  McKinleyism,  to  be  able  to  choose  between  them, 
and  thus  it  was  that  nearly  a  million  votes  were  withheld  from 
the  polls." 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce (Fin.),  which  maintains  that  the  total  vote  cast  ought  to 
have  been  "at  least  1,250,000  greater  than  in  1S96, "  and  it  states 
that  the  actual  figures  should  have  the  effect  of  making  the  Re- 
publican leaders  "  pretty  sober  and  careful. "  "  There  is  a  reserve 
vote  that  was  not  called  out  at  the  receut  election, "  adds  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  "that  is  strong  enough 
to  turn  the  Government  over  to  the  Democrats  if  the  Republi- 
cans should  prove  unworthy."  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  on 
the  other  hand,  declares :  "  The  more  probable  cause  for  the 
small  Republican  increase  is  that  in  1S96,  the  first  of  the  two 
serious  assaults  upon  the  national  credit,  the  public  anxiety  was 
extreme  and  the  vote  was  phenomenally  large.  In  1900  this  anx- 
iety was  allayed,  and  the  novelty  of  the  campaign  had  worn 
away,  and  the  born  stay-at-homes,  whom  the  extraordinary  can- 
vas of  1896  had  drawn  to  the  polls,  stayed  at  home  again." 

The  factor  which  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  small  increase 
in  the  vote  was  undoubtedly  the  decline  in  the  vote  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Only  four  Southern  States  showed  an  increase, 
namely,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky, 
while  in  the  other  twelve  there  were  losses  ranging  from  about 
5,000  in  Florida  to  103,000  in  Texas.  Says  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  : 

"The  Southern  States  polled  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  forty-five  States  in  the  Union,  altho  they  must  have 
about  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  country.  The  average 
proportion  of  voters  to  population  is  about  one  in  seven,  or  an 
average  far  below  what  prevails  in  the  Northern  States.  This 
absence  of  interest  in  national  political  questions  is  not  health- 
ful, but  it  will  doubtless  continue  as  long  as  present  conditions 
prevail  in  the  South. 

"The  general  apathy  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  three 
fourths  of  the  Southern  States  can  not  be  explained  entirely  by 
the  knowledge  that  these  States  were  certain  to  go  Democratic 
in  any  event.     It  was  undoubtedly  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 


unpopularity  of  the  Democratic  candidate  and  platform.  The 
constantly  decreasing  vote  in  the  States  which  have  disfran- 
chised the  colored  voters  is  noticeable.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina  cast  in  the  aggregate  only  about  179,000 
votes.  Twenty  years  ago  these  same  States  cast  383,000  votes, 
or  more  than  double  what  they  did  this  year,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  population  of  the  past  two  decades.  The  vote  of 
North  Carolina,  the  other  disfranchising  State,  fell  off  about 
42,000." 

This  view  is  shared   by  many  of   the   Southern   Democratic 
papers.     For  example,   the  Florida    Times- Union  and   Citizen 
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The  above  figures  are  in  all  cases  official.  A  scattering  vote  was  cast 
for  the  National  Union  Reform,  United  Christian,  and  National  parties,  as 
follows  : 

Ellis,  Union  Reform:  Arkansas,  341;  Illinois,  672;  Indiana,  254;  Mary- 
land, 147,  and  Ohio,  4,284  ;  total,  5,698. 

Leonard,  United  Christian  :  Illinois,  352  ;  Iowa,  166  ;  total,  518. 

Emerson,  National  :  Massachusetts,  469. 

Total  vote  cast,  including  6,685  scattering.  13,967,777. 

McKinley's  plurality,  859,824;  McKinley's  majority,  468,056. 

Vote  in  1S96  :  McKinley  (Rep.),  7,104,779;  Bryan  (Dem.),  6,502,925  ;  Palmer 
(Nat'l  Dem.),  133,424;  Levering  (Proh.),  132,007;  Matchett  (Soc.  Labor), 
36,274;  Bentley  (Nat'l.),  13,969;  total,  13,923,378;  McKinley's  plurality,  601,- 
854  ;  McKinley's  majority,  286,180. 

If  any  corrections  or  additions  to  this  table  shall  be  found  necessary 
they  will  be  noted  in  an  article  that  is  to  follow  on  the  vote  of  the  minor 
parties. 

(Dem.),  in  deploring  the  fact  that  "never  did  so  many  American 
citizens  absent  themselves  from  the  polls  at  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion," exhorts  its  own  party  to  abandon  its  "false  gods"  and  to 
return  to  true  Democratic  principles  and  example. 

Mr.  Bryan  gained  strength  in  fourteen  States  and  lost  in  the 
other  thirty-one  ;  Mr.  McKinley  gained  in  twenty-four  States 
and  lost  in  twenty-one.  Mr.  Bryan's  heaviest  gains  were  in  the 
East.  In  New  York  he  gained  over  125,000,  in  New  Jersey  about 
30.000,  and  in  New  England  States  nearly  170,000.  In  Illinois,  too, 
Mr.  Bryan  gained  40,000.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Bryan  majority 
of  51, 116  in  Utah  was  converted  to  a  McKinley  majority  of  2,860, 
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and  in  Colorado  Mr.  Bryan  lost  over  36.000  votes.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast  (California,  Oregon,  and  Washington)  a  Bryan  major- 
ity of  7,000  was  transformed  into  a  McKinley  majority  of  65,000. 
Says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  in  summary: 

"  In  strongly  Republican  New  England  and  in  the  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic  '  solid  South  '  there  was  a  decline  in  the  popular 
vote,  an  actual  decline,  indicating  a  much  larger  failure  on  the 
part  of  dissatisfied  electors  to  appear  at  the  polls.  In  New  Eng- 
land it  was  Mr.  McKinl  y's  vote  that  decreased;  in  the 'solid 
South  '  it  was  Mr.  Bryan's. 

"  In  the  great  battle-grounds  of  sound  money — the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  and  the  Middle  Western  States,  together  having 
nearly  half  the  population  of  the  country — Mr.  McKinley  stood 
still.  In  the  former  Mr.  Bryan  gained  slightly  ;  in  the  latter  he 
lost  slightly,  altho  he  relatively  gained  some  ground. 

"In  the  great  former  stronghold  of  Populism,  in  those  fifteen 
Northern  States  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  Mr. 
McKinley  made  enormous  gains  and  Mr.  Bryan  sustained  enor- 
mous losses.  Mr.  Bryan's  plurality  of  150,000  in  1896  was 
changed  into  a  McKinley  plurality  of  26S,ooo. 

"The  vote  in  the  Electoral  College — 292  to  155,  as  compared 
with  271  to  176  in  1896 — gives  only  a  slight  indication  of  the  real 
result.  It  exaggerates  Mr.  McKinley' s  victor}'.  It  minimizes 
Mr.  Bryan's  defeat." 

The  third-party  vote  this  year  reaches  an  aggregate  of  less 
than  400,000,  of  which  total  the  Prohibitionists  polled  more  than 
half.  The  Springfield  Republican  says  of  this  independent 
vote : 

"  It  is  not  so  encouraging  to  the  Prohibitionists  as  it  might  be. 
They  polled  over  270,000  in  the  nation  in  1892,  and  over  249,000 
in  1S88.  They  made  an  exceptionally  active  campaign  this  year, 
the  candidates  visiting  all  sections  of  the  country  in  a  special 
•  train  ;  and  in  a  quite  general  disgust  with  the  alternatives  pre- 
sented by  the  two  old  parties  the  Prohibitionists  should  have 
profited 

"The  Socialist  Labor  vote  four  years  ago  was  above  36,000, 
and  this  year,  with  12,622  votes  in  New  York  State  alone,  it  will 
come  nearly  up  to  those  figures  again.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  combined  Socialist  vote  will  reach  about  150,000,  more  than 
two  thirds  of  which  goes  to  the  faction  that  ran  a  Presidential 
ticket  for  the  first  time.  This  appearance  in  Presidential  con- 
tests of  a  Socialist  Party  of  some  little  strength  is  an  interesting 
feature,  and  doubtless  to  prove  a  permanent  feature  in  national 
elections." 

The  third-party  vote  will  be  treated  at  greater  length  in  a 
later  issue. 


A  Defeat  for  the  Anti-Trust  Movement.— The  pro- 
ceedings brought  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  ex-At- 
torney-General Frank  S.  Monuett  in  Ohio  have  ended  in  a  de- 
cided victory  for  the  company.  In  1892  the  Ohio  supreme  court 
"ousted  "  this  trust  on  the  ground  that  it  had  exceeded  its  corpo- 
rate powers  in  the  State  ;  but  the  company  was  still  doing  busi- 
ness in  November,  1897,  when  Mr.  Monnett  proceeded  against  it 
for  contempt  of  court  in  failing  within  a  reasonable  time  to  obey 
the  court's  order.  Then  began  a  contest,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Monnett  failed  to  secure  a  renomination  by  the  Republican 
Party,  and  the  result  of  which  is  now  seen  in  a  divided  decision 
rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  December  11,  which 
practically  has  the  effect  of  dismissing  the  case.  "Mr.  Monnett 
retires  defeated,"  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
court  to  wind  up  its  business — when  it  gets  good  and  ready.  It 
has  taken  nearly  nine  years  so  far  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  progress."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  News 
(Ind.),  the  whole  incident  gives  striking  evidence  of  the  futility 
of  anti-trust  legislation.     It  declares  : 

"While  this  fight  meant  much  l<>  the  State  of  Ohio,  especially 
in  the  corrupting  effect  it  lias  had  on  politics,  it  was  but  a  mere 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  That  com- 
pany has  repeatedly  shown  itself  stronger  than  the  legal  machin- 


ery of  States,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  while  such 
show  of  strength  remains  profitable.  If  great  combinations  of 
capital  are  an  evolution  from  industrial  conditions,  it  is  futile  to 
attack  them  by  prohibitory  laws  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  legislate 
out  of  existence  the  locomotive  or  the  electric  motor.  If  they  are 
fed  by  privilege,  such  as  protective  tariff  laws  or  unjust  conces- 
sions from  railways,  they  may  be  struck  at  through  these  priv- 
ileges ;  but  leaving  unchanged  the  conditions  which  generate 
and  sustain  such  combinations  and  trying  to  suppress  them  by 
criminal  legislation  is  like  trying  to  hold  the  wheels  of  a  locomo- 
tive after  steam  has  been  turned  on  and  the  throttle  is  opened. 
It  is  dangerous  to  the  persons  who  try  to  hold  the  wheels  and 
easy  for  the  locomotive.  Not  only  is  it  futile  but  mischievous  to 
try  to  deal  with  trusts  in  this  way.  It  has  left  a  trail  of  corrup- 
tion over  American  politics  which  might  otherwise  have  not  ap- 
peared. The  decision  of  Ohio's  supreme  court  is  but  another 
piece  of  evidence  that  attacks  on  that  line  are  uniformly  doomed 
to  failure. " 


THE   DEMANDS    UPON   CHINA. 

THE  joint  note  of  the  powers  to  China  pleases  some  of  the 
editorial  critics  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  dem  ind  an 
exorbitant  indemnity  that  would  be  likely  to  result  in  the  parti- 
tion of  the  empire.  As  the  Philadelphia  Press  says,  "the  scram- 
ble that  the  prophets  of  ill-omen  foresaw  has  not  occurred." 
Other  critics  think  they  see  the  seed  of  serious  trouble  in  the 
article  that  forbids  the  importation  of  arms  into  China.  "This 
article  of  the  note, "  declares  the  New  York  Press,  "leaves  a 
government  without  means  even  to  repel  foreign  invasion  or  re- 
press domestic  insurrection."  The  New  York  Times  believes 
that  the  ends  that  have  been  sought  by  our  Government  fail  to 
find  expression  in  the  document.     It  says : 

"What  we  have  sought  in  the  past  has  L-oen  a  reasonable  in- 
demnity, the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  sovereignty,  the  promotion 
of  the  reform  of  the  Government  by  strengthening  the  rightful 
ruler,  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  latter  so  far  as  practi- 
cable to  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  reparation  due  and  as  a 
measure  of  future  security.  Of  these  objects  some  are  ignored, 
others  are  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  terms  of  the  note. 
Trade  extension  is  only  vaguely  provided  for.  The  promotion 
of  the  reform  of  the  Government  is  not  considered.  The  sover- 
eignty of  China  is  practically  destroyed  by  dictating  its  internal 
policy,  by  forbidding  the  importation  of  arms  and  the  materials 
of  manufacture,  by  the  occupation  of  territory  to  be  determined 
solely  by  the  powers.  As  the  note  stands  it  regards  nothing, 
seeks  nothing  but  the  punishment  of  China  for  past  offenses  and 
the  armed  prevention  of  offense  in  the  future.  It  is  cruel,  nar- 
row, short-sighted,  stupid.  Even  if  accepted  by  China,  it  opens 
a  prospect  of  great  uncertainty  and  difficulty  and  danger.  If 
rejected  by  China,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  single 
statesman  engaged  in  this  serious  business  that  would  dare  to 
predict  the  consequences  or  venture  to  say  how  the  powers  shall 
deal  with  them." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

"Vice  must  go  ! "  remarked  Boss  Croker,  as  he  boarded  the  steamer  for 
Europe.  —  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

Ik  France  wishes  to  get  rid  of  her  tiresome  General  Mercier  she  ought  to 
give  him  the  command  of  that  invasion  of  England.—  The  St.  Louis  Republic. 

MAYBE. — Perhaps  Prince  Tuan  has  headed  for  the  border  with  the  design 
of  joining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  has  been  introduced  into  Russia.  —  The  De~ 
troit  News. 

A  splendid  life-sized  portrait  of  Oom  Paul  Kruger  has  been  painted  in 
Paris.  It  is  said  to  be  so  lifelike  that  no  barber  can  view  it  without  tears. 
—  The  New  York  Press. 

Point  OF  Attack. — General  Haden-Powell  has  ordered  a  hundred  bi- 
cycles for  his  police  force,  and  the  Boers  will  probably  prepare  for  their 
arrival  by  ordering  a  hundred  papers  of  tacks.  —  The  Chicago  Record. 

The  Ultimate  Cause. — "But  why  is  it,"  asked  the  thoughtful  Chinese, 
"that  I  may  go  to  your  heaven  while  I  may  not  go  to  your  country  ?"  The 
American  missionary  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "There's  no  labor  vote  in 
heaven  !"  said  he. — Puck. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Miss  Ruth  Bryan,  daughter  of  the  erstwhile 
great  William  Jennings  Bryan.  She  started  to  school  one  morning  not 
long  ago,  and  after  a  desperate  run  for  a  street-car,  finally  succeeded  in 
catching  it.  As  she  took  her  seat  she  gasped,  "Well,  I'm  glad  one  of  the 
family  :an  run  for  something  and  get  it." — The  Review. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    GREATEST     BOOKS     OF    THE    CENTURY. 

WHAT  books  have  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  century?  Answers  to  this 
question  appear  in  The  Outlook  (December  i),  from  James 
Bryce,  Henry  M.  Van  Dyke,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  and  G.  Stanley  Hall.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  agree 
upon  but  one  book  as  of  undoubted  preeminence — Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species."  Their  lists  (Colonel  Higginson's  list  being 
of  authors,  not  of  books)  are  as  follows  : 

By  James  Brvce, 
Author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth.  " 
i.  Origin  of  Species. — Darwin. 
2.  Faust. — Goethe. 
3    History  of  Philosophy.— Hegel. 

4.  The  Excursion. — Wordsworth. 

5.  The  Duties  of  Man. — Mazzini. 

6.  DasKapital. — Karl  Marx. 

7.  Le  Pape.— De  Maistre. 

8.  Democracy  in  America. — Tocqueville. 

9.  Population. — Malthus. 
30    Les  Miserables. — Hugo. 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Princeton. 

1.  Lyrical  Ballads.— Wordsworth. 

2.  Waverley.  — Scott. 

3.  Aids  to  Reflection. — Coleridge. 

4.  Sartor  Resartus. — Carlyle. 

5.  Essays — Emerson. 

6.  Modern  Painters.  — Ruskin. 

7.  A  System  of  Logic— J.  S.  Mill. 

8.  Works  of  Reid.— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

9.  Origin  of  Species. — Darwin. 
10.  In  Memoriam.—  Tennyson. 

By  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
President  of  Yale  University. 
Civil  Code. — Napoleon. 
Faust. — Goethe. 

Encyclopedia  of  Philosophical  Sciences. — Hegel. 
World  as  Will. — Schopenhauer. 
Education  of  Man. — Froebel. 

6.  Mondays — Sainte-Beuve. 

7.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. — Stowe. 

8.  Principles  of  Psychology. — Spencer. 

9.  Origin  of  Species.— Darwin. 
10.  Life  of  Jesus. — Renan. 


1. 

3- 
4- 

5- 


2. 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 


2. 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
30. 


Scott. 
Heine. 
Wordsworth. 
Hegel. 
Robert  Owen. 


By  Thomas  Wen  i  worth  Higginson. 
6.  Darwin. 

7- 


9- 
10. 


Emerson. 
Tolstoy. 
Hawthorne. 
Browning. 


By  w.  De  Witt  Hyde. 
President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Logic— Hyde. 

Positive  Philosophy.— Comte. 
Principles  of  Geology. — Lyell. 
Origin  of  Species.— Darwin. 
Synthetic  Philosophy.— Spencer. 
Sartor  Resartus. — Carlyle. 
Emerson's  Essays. 
Modern  Painters. — Ruskin. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.— Stowe. 
Browning's  Poems. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Faust,  etc. — Goethe. 

Origin  of  Species.— Darwin. 

Democracy  in  America  — De  Tocqueville. 

Amer'  -an  Commonwealth. — Bryce. 

Modern  Painters.— Ruskin. 

Emerson. 

Scott. 

Hugo. 

In  Memoriam.— Tennyson. 

Life  of  Jesus.— Renan. 


f  By  (i.  Stanley  Hall, 

President  of  Clark  University. 

1.  Origin  of  Species.— Darwin. 

2.  Logic — Hegel. 

3.  Life  of  Jesus  — Strauss. 

».  Kducational  Reports  — Horace  Mann. 

5.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.— Stowe. 

<>.  Auditory  Sensation.  —  Helmholtz. 


7.  French  Revolution.— Carlyle. 

8.  Faust.— Goethe. 
9    Wagner. 

10.  Ibsen. 

Commenting  upon  these  lists  editorially,  The  Outlook  says  : 

"The  range  of  books  named  in  these  lists  is  too  wide  to  make 
any  detailed  tabulation  valuable  or  significant.  Two  impressive 
facts  become  clear,  however,  from  any  study  of  these  lists :  the 
books  selected  are  almost  without  exception  books  of  spiritual 
liberation  and  of  the  enlargement  of  human  interests  and  priv- 
ileges. The  men  of  letters  whose  works  appear  in  these  lists  are 
those  who  might  have  said,  with  Heine,  '  Lay  a  sword  on  my 
coffin,  for  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  human- 
ity.'  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Heine,  Ruskin, 
Hugo,  Emerson,  Browning,  Coleridge,  Tolstoy,  belong  with  the 
noble  company  of  those  who,  in  the  arts,  have  striven  to  set  men 
free  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  larger  life.  In  this 
great  company  belong  also  Darwin,  Hegel,  Mazzini,  Kant,  Helm- 
holtz. Schleiermacher,  and  Spencer.  In  different  fields,  with 
diverse  aims  and  with  tools  of  many  kinds,  these  thinkers,  in- 
vestigators, and  writers  have  helped  to  let  men  out  into  a  freer 
and  a  vaster  world.  If  books  of  distinctly  religious  aim  are  few 
in  these  lists,  it  is  because  the  religious  spirit  has  begun  to  pene- 
trate all  human  activities  and  to  heal  that  ancient  and  atheistic 
schism  which  has  broken  man's  life  into  fragments  by  separa- 
ting what  has  been  mistakenly  called  the  secular  from  that  which 
has  been  recognized  as  the  religious." 


WILL    THERE    BE    A    REVIVAL    OF    TRAGEDY? 

THE  unpopularity  of  the  serious  and  elevated  drama,  espe- 
cially of  tragedy,  has  been  a  subject  of  no  little  discussion 
in  recent  years.  But  is  there  no  prospect  of  a  renascence  of  this 
supreme  form  of  art  ?  What  is  the  answer  imposed  on  us  by  a 
study  of  the  conditions  under  which  tragedy  was  born  and  devel- 
oped? Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  the  distinguished  English  critic  and 
editor  of  'The  Fortnightly  Review,  has  dealt  with  this  interesting 
subject  in  three  lectures  on  "The  Idea  of  Tragedy  in  Ancient 
and  Modern  Drama."  These  were  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Institution  and  have  just  been  published  in  book  form.  Mr. 
Courtney's  historical  review  and  forecast  have  not  escaped  criti- 
cism ;  but  in  the  main  his  views  are  accepted  by  playwrights  and 
dramatic  critics.  He  admits  that  the  present  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic is  inhospitable  to  tragedy,  yet  he  hopes  for  a  favorable  change 
in  the  not  distant  future.  We  quote  first  his  destructive  re- 
marks.    Discussing  contemporary  tendencies,  he  says  : 

"In  the  present  age  there  is  no  particular  liking  or  room  for 
tragedy.  The  world  is  apt  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  deeper  aspects 
of  existence,  because  any  attempt  to  pierce  below  the  surface  is 
held  to  involve  unpleasantness.  Comedy  may  or  may  not  be  a 
great  success,  but  at  all  events  it  is  far  more  likely  to  win  its  tri- 
umphs in  an  epicurean  age  than  its  elder  sister,  tragedy.  People 
go  to  the  theater  in  order  to  be  amused  and  to  laugh  ;  they  hardly 
care  to  be  made  to  feel.  Some  of  the  most  earnest  work  of  con- 
temporary authors  falls  flat  because  it  is  held  to  be  out  of  tune 
with  fashionable  surroundings  of  leisure  and  wealth,  and  artists 
themselves  acquire  a  wilful  petulance  and  an  accent  of  revolt 
owing  to  this  atmosphere  of  carelessness  or  apathy 

"  For  years  past  there  has  been  a  period  of  increasing  prosper- 
ity, in  which  notions  of  ease  and  comfori:  and  security  have 
forced  into  the  background  all  graver  questions  as  inconvenient 
and  irksome.  How  can  the  artist  thrive  when  the  standard  of 
living  is  fixed  by  the  men  who  run  theaters  for  various  motives: 
because  it  is  not  a  bad  form  of  investment,  because  the  patron- 
age of  the  drama  is  fashionable  ;  but  mainly  because  they  want 
to  be  amused?  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  English  com- 
edy becomes  farce,  or  else  a  so-called  musical  play  ;  while  those 
who  might  appreciate  tragedy  if  they  saw  it  have  to  content 
themselves  with  vulgar  and  extravagant  melodrama." 

All  this  is  highly  discouraging,  yet  Mr.  Courtney  points  to 
hopeful  signs  of  a  return  to  serious  dramatic  writing.  He  refers 
to  Stephen  Phillips,  Mrs.  Craigie.  Mr.  Pinero,  Laurence  Irving, 
and    Mr.    Esmond,  as  playwrights  not  merely  of   promise,   but 
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of  achievement.  Mr.  Pinero's  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray " 
he  declares  to  be  a  true  tragedy  in  form,  management,  and 
style.  Yet  whatever  talent  exists  will  not  flourish  unless  social 
and  political  conditions  change,  and  Mr.  Courtney  believes  that 
great  changes  are  coming.     He  writes  : 

"  But  when  the  people  alter,  these  things,  too,  will  be  differ- 
ent, and  it  is  possible  that  even  before  our  eyes  the  temper  of 
the  nation  is  transforming  itself.  Tragedy,  born  of  the  people, 
is  at  its  best  and  fullest  when  it  is  contemporaneous  with  a  great 
outburst  of  national  life.  Are  we  not  living  at  present  under  a 
wave  of  indignant  emotion,  which  is  sweeping  away  class  dis- 
tinctions, destroying  the  false  notion  that  wealth  is  a  form  of  no- 
bility, bringing  down  the  rough  estimate  of  things  to  the  bare 
human  level,  the  qualities  which  make  a  virile  and  efficient 
man?  Never  in  history  has  a  nation  awakened  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  real  sources  of  greatness  without  finding  expression 
for  its  heightened  feeling  in  art.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  hope,  as 
eventually  it  will  be  the  glory,  of  the  twentieth  century." 

So  much  by  way  of  prophecy.  But  what  is  the  modern  idea  of 
tragedy,  and  what  is  to  serve  as  its  material?  Tragedy,  as  Mr. 
Courtney  shows,  has  undergone  an  evolution.  At  bottom  it  is 
based  "on  some  rudimentary  instincts  of  popular  fancy  and  pop- 
ular mysticism."  It  owes  little  or  nothing  to  dialectical  process 
of  pure  reasoning,  and  is  born  of  the  people,  of  essential  qualities, 
of  ordinary  human  nature.  The  Greeks  gave  us  the  first  concep- 
tion of  tragedy,  which  still  persists  in  modified  forms.  To  them 
"tragedy  always  meant  a  conflict  of  some  kind,  depending  on 
two  antagonistic  forces.  Necessity  without,  freedom  within,  the 
conscious  exercise  of  personality,  brought  into  direct  and  imme- 
diate struggle  with  the  stern  environment  of  destiny."  Without 
human  will  there  could  be  no  tragedy,  and  equally  indispensable 
were  fate  and  foreknowledge.  The  next  advance  in  the  concep- 
tion of  tragedy  is  identified  with  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and 
especially  with  Shakespeare.  The  Shakespearian  drama  is,  first 
of  all,  a  drama  of  individuality.  The  denoitement  turns  on  the 
virtues  or  vices,  defects  or  excellences,  of  an  individual.  "Real 
destiny  is  a  man's  own  character,"  is  the  pervading  motive  in 
Shakespeare.  The  social  environment  counts  for  nothing,  per- 
sonality is  everything.  There  is  no  blind  fate  ;  we  cany  our 
own  happiness  or  doom  within  ourselves. 

Not  so  with  modern  tragedy.  Mr.  Courtney  points  out  the 
great  change  in  a  few  words  : 

"Since  Auguste  Comte,  the  Positivist  philosopher,  added  to 
the  list  of  sciences  the  most  modern  of  all,  sociology  ;  since  Her- 
bert Spencer  wrote  his  '  Social  Statics  '  and  has  since  completed 
his  study  in  the  imposing  volumes  of  his  sociology,  we  have 
learned  to  look  upon  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  social  order  as 
some  great  wave  which  carries  along  the  individual  with  it. 
With  this  conception  is  also  connected  our  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  popular  forces  in  history,  and  of  the  progress  and  meaning 
of  democracy." 

Ibsen,  of  all  moderns,  appreciates  the  new  tendencies  most 
keenly,  and  his  dramas  embody  most  completely  the  modern  idea 
of  tragedy.  To  Ibsen  tragedy  is  "the  failure  on  the  part  of  a 
given  individual  to  achieve  his  mission."  Mr.  Courtney  admits 
that  "to  know  that  one  has  a  life  vocation,  to  sin  against  it,  and 
consequently  to  acknowledge  oneself  a  failure  is  of  the  essence  of 
tragedy. "  Ibsen  puts  the  causes  of  failure  in  the  social  conditions 
as  well  as  in  personality,  in  heredity  frequently.  He  is  not  a 
pessimist  nor  a  fatalist ;  he  is  a  revolutionist  and  wages  war  on 
convention  and  laws  that  hamper  the  individual.  But  Ibsen  is 
parochial  and  somewhat  prosaic  as  well  as  obscure,  in  Mr.  Court- 
ney's view.  He  kills  every  element  of  real  heroism  in  his  char- 
acters. Is  he  justified  in  this?  Is  not  "the  grand  manner"  es- 
sential to  tragedy?  Mr.  Courtney  hesitates  in  his  answer.  He 
says  : 

"Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  literature  ought  no  longer 
to  belong  to  the  center,  but  to  the  circumference,  and  there  are 


many  signs  among  our  writers  that  they  have  definitely  accepted 
this  view  of  the  circumference  as  the  chief  object  of  their  inter- 
est. Meanwhile,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tragedy,  which  Aris- 
totle said  ought  to  deal  with  great  things,  and  which  has  been 
depicted  in  poetry  as  tragedy  '  with  purple  pall,'  a-s  tho  some 
regal  splendor  should  belong  to  those  whose  ruin  is  depicted  be- 
fore our  eyes,  the  tragic  drama  that  you  find  in  Ibsen  is  singu- 
larly mean,  commonplace,  parochial.  .  .  .  There  may  be  trage- 
dies in  South  Hampstead,  altho  experience  does  not  consistently 
testify  to  the  fact ;  but  at  all  events,  from  the  historic  and  tradi- 
tional standpoint,  tragedy  is  more  likely  to  concern  itself  with 
Glamys  Castle,  Melrose  Abbey,  Garisbrooke,  or  even  with  Carl- 
ton House  Terrace." 

Mr.  Courtney  also  objects  to  Ibsen's  symbolism.  A  character 
in  tragedy  will  fail  to  impress  upon  us  the  desolation  of  failure 
unless  he  be  typical  and  representative.  Yet  Ibsen  is  admitted 
to  be  a  real  and  great  dramatist  and  a  master  of  his  craft. 


OPENING    OF   THE   GRAND   OPERA. 

"  I  "HE  chief  musical  event  of  the  early  winter  has  been  the 
A  opening  of  the  season  of  opera  in  Italian,  French,  and 
German  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  New  York.  The  ini- 
tial opera  was  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  followed  in  the  same  week 
by  "Tannhauser,"  "Lohengrin,"  and  "Aida."  Nothing  unusual 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  season  ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  new  baritone,  M.  Sizes,  who  appeared  as  Mercutio  on 
the  first  night,  the  singers  are  much  the  same  as  in  preceding 
years.  Of  the  opening  opera  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  says  (in  the 
New  York  Times,  December  19)  : 

"In  opera  as  in  other  things  history  repeats  itself,  and  the 
files  of  the  newspapers  for  any  of  the  previous  years  could  be 
depended  upon  to  furnish  an  excellent  account  of  what  took 
place  in  the  yellow  temple  of  hybrid  art  in  upper  Broadway  last 
evening.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  customary  furbishing 
of  the  temple  itself  to  make  ready  for  the  official  advent  of  high 
society.  Those  who  read  newspapers  know  that  there  has  been 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan  this  fall  and  winter  since  the  first  night 
of  October,  and  that  Marguerite  and  Carmen  and  Elsa  and  Lucie 
have  trod  the  boards  and  warbled  their  passions  and  their  woes 
to  the  same  old  boxes  and  seats.  But  that  part  of  society  which 
spells  itself  with  a  large  S  has  not  officially  noticed  the  exist- 
ence of  such  opera.  It  was  opera  in  English,  for  the  people,  and 
at  low  prices.  Some  few  of  the  personages  whose  names  always 
figure  in  the  social  chronicles  of  the  town  have  from  time  to  time 
looked  in  upon  the  proceedings,  but  always,  as  it  were,  incog- 
nito. So  when  the  great  night  of  open  refulgence  for  society 
was  at  hand  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  the  temple  for  the 
elect.  There  were  sweepings  and  scourings  and  washings  and 
polishings 

"Mme.  Melba's  delivery  of  the  familiar  waltz  song,  which  she 
sang  very  fast  and  with  an  extraordinarily  acid  tone,  was  the 
first  signal  for  general  applause,  and  two  bouquets  were  thrown 
upon  the  stage.  Mile.  Bauermeister  graciously  consented  to 
carry  them  off  the  stage,  while  Juliette  went  on  with  her  part. 
Old  opera-goers  remember  an  occasion  when  Mile.  Bauermeis- 
ter indignantly  refused  to  do  this,  but  Mile.  Bauermeister  has 
learned  a  thing  or  two  since  that  time.  The  duet  between  Mme. 
Melba  and  M.  Saleza  in  the  first  scene  pleased  the  audience,  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  tenor's  admirable  share  in  it.  It  was  not 
till  the  second  act  that  Mme.  Melba's  voice  showed  its  true  qual- 
ity, and  then  she  and  M.  Saleza  sang  their  balcony  scene  ex- 
quisitely. The  applause  which  followed  this  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  house,  even  the  ladies  in  the  boxes  joining  in  it.  The 
ensuing  scene  brought  the  great  figure  of  Edouard  de  Reszke  as 
Frere  Lawrence  into  sight,  and  there  was  a  burst  of  hearty  ap- 
plause to  welcome  him  back  to  the  familiar  boards.  M.  Saleza's 
work  in  the  duet  and  banishment  scenes  won  him  enthusiastic 
commendation,  and  he  was  recalled  several  times.  He  was  in 
superb  voice." 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  says  (in  The  Evening  Post)  : 

"When  Mr.  Savage's  English  opera-singers  invaded  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House,  eleven  weeks  ago,  they  began  a  series 
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LEADING    SINGERS    OF    THE    NEW    OPERA    SEASON. 


i.  Edouard  de  Reske. 
6.  Andreas  Dippel. 
ii.  Lillian  Xordica. 


2.  Nellie  Melba. 
7.  Johanna  Gadski. 
12.  Louise  Homer. 


3.  Jean  de  Reske. 
8.  Suzanne  Adams. 
13.  Guiseppe  Campanan. 


4.  Albert  Alvarez. 
9.  Bernestine   Schumann-Heinke. 
14.  Milka  Ternina. 


5.  Pol  Planson. 
10.  Antonio  Scotti. 
15.  Ernest  Van  Dyke. 


)f  what  may  be  called  performances  of  grand  opera  by  operetta 
singers.  When  it  was  found  that  the  patrons  preferred  Gilbert 
ind  Sullivan  to  Verdi,  Gounod,  and  Wagner,  it  was  intimated 
n  large  letters  that  the  town  would  now  be  treated  to  a  rare 
spectacle  of  operetta  given  by  'grand-opera  '  singers — a  wonder- 
:ul  and  sudden  metamorphosis  on  the  part  of  these  singers  that 
night  have  almost  interested  Ovid.  Last  evening  Mr.  Grau's 
singers  took  possession  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  at  last  there 
,vas  grand  opera  by  grand-opera  singers.  Gounod's  'Romeo  et 
fuliette, '  to  be  sure,  is  not  particularly  grand  in  one  sense  of  the 
.vord.  The  libretto  is  not  exactly  an  improvement  on  Shake- 
speare, while  the  music  for  the  most  part  has  the  artificial  sweet- 
less  of  the  chemical  saccharin.  For  the  opening  of  the  season, 
lowever,  Gounod'sopera  is  well  suited,  as  it  presents  few  things 
:o  distract  attention  from  the  social  features  of  the  occasion. 

"These  social  features  were  quite  as  brilliant  as  usual,  and  the 
>pera,  too,  was  presented  in  the  traditional  manner,  with  a  cast 
)f  well-known  singers,  including  Bauermeister,  Melba,  Edouard 
le  Reszke,  Plancon,  Saleza,  and  Sizes.  The  transcontinental 
:rip  did  not  appear  to  have  affected  Mme.  Melba' s  voice  ;  she 
,vas  cordially  welcomed,  and  after  she  had  warmed  up  to  her 
:ask,  proved  once  more  that  as  a  voice-producer  Australia  can 
:ompete  with  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  the  bel  canto.  Her  singing 
,vas  not  any  deeper  or  more  dramatic  than  Gounod's  music,  so 
he  two  were  excellently  suited  to  one  another,  and  in  the  florid 
jassages  she  was,  of  course,  particularly  effective.  The  two 
jminent  basses,  De  Reszke  and  Plancon,  were  warmly  greeted, 
ind  sang  and  acted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  fastidious. 
\l.  Saleza  was  in  better  voice  than  he  used  to  be  last  year,  and 
uade  a  picturesque  Romeo,  while  a  good  impression  was  also 
nade  by  the  newcomer,  M.  Sizes,  tho  the  role  of  Mercutio  is  too 


insignificant  to  enable  one  to  pass  judgment  on  his  merits  in 
general." 

SOME  POETRY  ON  THE  NEW  CENTURY. 
r  I  "HE  exciting  controversy  which  raged  a  twelvemonth  ago 
*■  over  the  question  of  the  century-end  seems  now  to  have 
subsided,  and  only  the  voice  of  the  Muse  is  heard,  celebrating 
the  incoming  of  another  cycle.  The  most  notable  contribution 
of  this  nature  is  Mr.  Edwin  Markham's  poem  "The  Mighty 
Hundred  Years"  (in  Success,  December).  The  poem  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  In  Part  I.  the  poet  sees  "the  Muses  in  august 
assize  standing  before  the  Planetary  Noras,"  and  hears  them 
declare  "the  story  of  the  Mighty  Hundred  Years  "  : 

The  dawn  was  loud  with  thunders,  white  with  levin, 

Walled  by  the  whirlwind,  dark  with  aged  wrong  ; 
Then  came  the  bright  steps  of  the  Lyric  Seven, 

And  heights  and  depths  grew  resonant  with  song. 
Above  the  dead  the  circling  music  sprang — 

Dead  custom,  dead  religion,  dead  desire  ; 
Down  the  keen  wind  of  dawn  the  rapture  rang. 

White  with  new  dreams  and  shot  with  Shelley's  fire. 
Out  of  the  whirlwind  Truth  that  came  on  France, 

Rose  the  young  Titatiess,  Democracy, 
Superb  in  gesture,  with  the  godlike  glance  ; 

Now  stirred,  now  still  with  dream  of  things  to  be. 
She  drew  all  faces  as  a  lighted  tower, 

Strong  mother  of  men,  molded  of  lion  race; 
And  all  men's  hearts  were  shaken  by  her  power, 

The  strange,  disturbing  beauty  of  her  face. 

Part  II.  we  reprint  in  full : 

LOi  man  tore  off  the  chains  his  own  hands  made  ; 
Hurled  down  the  blind,  fierce  gods  that  in  blind  years 
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He  fashioned,  and  a  power  upon  them  laid 
To  bruise  his  heart  and  shake  his  soul  with  fears. 

He  questioned  nature,  peered  into  the  past, 

Careless  of  hoary  precedent  and  pact  ; 
And  sworn  to  know  the  truth  of  things  at  last, 

Knelt  at  the  altar  of  the  Naked  Fact. 

One  mighty  gleam,  and  old  horizons  broke  ! 

All  the  vast,  glimmering  outline  of  the  Whole 
Swam  on  the  vision,  shifting,  at  one  stroke. 

The  ancient  gravitation  of  the  soul. 

All  things  came  circling  in  one  cosmic  dance, 

One  motion  older  than  the  ages  are  ; 
Swung  by  one  Law,  one  Purpose,  one  Advance, 

Serene  and  stedfast  as  the  morning  star. 

Men  trace  the  spacious  orbits  of  the  Law, 

And  find  it  is  their  shelter  and  their  friend  ; 
For  there,  behind  its  mystery  and  awe, 

God's  sure  hand  presses  to  a  blessed  end. 

And  so  man  pushes  toward  the  Secret  Vast— 

Up  through  the  storm  of  stars,  skies  upon  skies  ; 

And  down  through  circling  atoms,  nearing  fast 
The  brink  of  things,  beyond  which  Chaos  lies. 

Yea.  in  the  shaping  of  a  grain  of  sand, 
He  sees  the  law  that  made  the  spheres  to  be — 

Sees  atom-worlds  spun  by  the  Hidden  Hand, 
To  whirl  about  their  small  Alcyone. 

With  spell  of  wizard  Science  on  his  eyes, 
And  augment  on  his  arm,  he  probes  through  space  ; 

Or  pushes  back  the  low,  unfriendly  skies, 
To  feel  the  wind  of  Saturn  on  his  face. 

He  walks  abroad  upon  the  Zodiac, 

To  weigh  the  worlds  in  balances,  to  fuse 
Suns  in  his  crucible,  and  carry  back 

The  spheral  music  and  the  cosmic  news. 

In  Part  III.,  the  Powers  of  Water,  Fire,  and  Air  call  upon 
Man  to  bind  them  to  his  service  : 

Make  us  the  Genius  of  the  crooked  plow  ; 

The  Spirit  in  the  whisper  of  the  wheels  ; 
The  unseen  Presence  sitting  at  the  prow, 

To  urge  the  wandering,  huge,  sea-cleaving  keels. 

The  last  two  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  as  follows : 

It  is  the  hour  of  Man  ;  new  Purposes, 

Broad-shouldered,  press  against  the  world's  slow  gate  ; 
And  voices  from  the  vast  Eternities 

Still  preach  the  soul's  austere  apostolate. 

Always  there  will  be  vision  for  the  heart, 

The  press  of  endless  passion  :  every  goal 
A  travelers'  tavern,  whence  they  must  depart 

On  new  divine  adventures  of  the  soul. 

In  The  Ckautauquan  (December)  appears  a  poem  on  "The 
Shrinking  Earth :  A  Twentieth-Century  Vision,"  by  Edward  J. 
Wheeler,  that  treats  of  the  territorial  strife  that  ensues  among 
the  nations  as  an  apparent  result  of  the  progress  of  the  race. 
The  preparation  of  the  Earth  for  man  and  his  coming  are  re- 
lated : 

And  then  a  strange  thing  came  to  view 

That  set  the  wise  to  thinking  : 
As  man  in  skill  and  wisdom  grew, 
The  earth  kept  shrinking,  shrinking. 

The  steamships  throbbing  o'er  the  deep, 

The  cables  creeping  under, 
Contracted  all  the  seas  that  keep 

The  continents  asunder. 

A  hundred  miles  became  as  ten 

Where  iron  steeds  went  rushing, 
And  myriads,  soon,  of  angry  men 

For  ampler  room  were  pushing. 

They  dropped  the  hammer  and  the  spade, 

They  seized  the  sword  and  saber. 
And  every  nation  stood  arrayed 

For  war  against  its  neighbor. 

In  response  to  the  cry  of  man  for  an  answer  to  the  riddle  pre- 
sented by  this  "shrinking  of  the  earth, "  the  angelic  choir  reap- 
pears : 

Peace  upon  Earth  !     But  not  the  peace 

Of  sullen  isolation. 
Not  yet  the  shrinking  Earth  may  cease 
Nation  to  draw  to  nation. 

Yet  not  for  war  hath  God  designed 

The  narrowing  seas,  but  rather 
For  brotherhood  of  all  mankind 

In  one  all-loving  Father. 

For  this  the  Earth  must  smaller  grow. 

To  this  is  Man  progressing, 
And  some  day  all  shall  see  and  know 

The  beatilic  blessing. 


Even  with  the  words  arose  a  crash 

Of  nations  in  collision, 
And  cannon-roar  and  saber-clash 

Destroyed  the  heavenly  vision. 

But  o'er  the  tumult  of  the  fray 

The  angels  kept  on  singing, 
And  still  their  song,  "  Some  day,  some  day,'' 

In  human  hearts  kept  ringing. 


Reading  of  the  German  Workingman.— A  Lutheran 
pastor  in  Germany  who  possesses  the  appetizing  patronymic  of 
Pfannkuche  (Pancake)  has  lately  written  a  book  entitled  "What 
Does  the  German  Workman  Read?  "  It  is  the  result  of  personal 
investigation  and  much  study  of  the  statistics  of  circulating  li- 
braries. The  New  York  Evening  Post  (December  r)  thus  sum- 
marizes Dr.  Pfannkuche's  observations: 

"He  finds,  for  instance,  that  there  is  nearly  twice  the  demand 
for  books  on  science  and  pure  literature  that  there  is  for  books  on 
political  subjects.  Apparently  such  a  circulation  as 'Coin's  Fi- 
nancial School  '  or  the  works  of  Henry  George  had  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  impossible  in  Germany.  This  confirms  thoroughly 
the  general  impression  of  political  inertness  in  the  German 
masses.  A  racial  tendency  appears  markedly  in  the  large  de- 
mand for  popular  books  on  science  and  philosophy.  Haeckel 
and  Darwin,  for  example,  are  in  constant  request.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  statistics  of  our  circulating  libraries  would  show 
a  similar  bent  for  philosophy  in  the  American  workman.  The 
novelists  naturally  carry  the  most  votes.  Here  Zola,  whose 
popularity  diminishes,  to  be  sure,  leads  all  the  rest.  Jules 
Verne,  who  perhaps  is  reckoned  as  a  scientist,  is  a  bad  second. 
The  German  classics  are  much  read,  with  Heine  far  in  the  lead. 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  are  peers,  so 
far  as  popularity  is  concerned.  Spielhagen  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
self, above  the  classics,  but  far  below  the  sentimental  and  do- 
mestic Marlitt.  What  is  most  surprising  is  the  demand  for 
poetry.  A  Leipsic  library,  which  excludes  fiction,  circulates 
each  year  among  its  patrons  of  the  printing-trades  as  many  vol- 
umes, chiefly  poetry  and  the  drama,  as  its  shelves  contain." 


NOTES. 

The  following  story  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  is  related  by  The  St.  James's 
Gazette :  "Mr.  Barrie  was  one  day  at  Waterloo  station  in  a  hurry  to  catch 
a  train.  He  was  hastening  from  the  bookstall  laden  with  papers,  'a  good 
many  sixpenny  ones  among  them,'  he  dolefully  relates,  when  rushing  round 
a  corner  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  equally  in  a  tearing 
hurry.  They  turned  on  each  other  with  scowling  faces,  then  smiled  in 
recognition  and  asked  each  other  whither  he  went.  Then  Kipling,  ex- 
claiming 'Lucky  beggar,  you've  got  papers!'  seized  the  bundle  from 
Barrie,  flung  him  some  money,  and  made  off.  'But  you  did  not  stoop  to 
pick  up  his  dirty  halfpence,  did  you  ? '  queried  one  of  Mr.  Barrie's  hear- 
ers, amusedly.  '  Didn't  I,  tho  ! '  returned  Barrie  ;  and  added  ruefully,  '  but 
he  hadn't  flung  me  half  enough.'  " 

A  minor  mystery  of  Hamlet  appears  to  have  been  cleared  up  by  a  dis- 
covery just  made  at  Elsinore,  in  Denmai  k,  the  scene  of  the  play.  An  old 
document  has  been  found  in  the  archives  of  this  ancient  town,  stating  that 
in  1585  a  wooden  fence,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  burgomaster,  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  company  of  English  actors.  The  names  of  the  actors 
include  some  who  are  known  to  have  belonged  later  to  Shakespeare's  com- 
pany. The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  announces  the  discovery,  points  out 
that  Shakespeare  "shows  a  curiously  exact  knowledge  of  the  local  condi- 
tions of  that  little  seaport."  Among  the  several  touches  of  what  we  should 
now  call  "local  color"  is  the  reference  to  the  "beetling  cliffs,"  a  striking 
characteristic  of  Elsinore.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  Hamlet  was  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1601.  The  London  Academy  suggests  that  Shakespeare's 
arbitrary  preference  for  Elsinore  (not  mentioned  in  the  old  pjay  on  which 
Hamlet  was  founded)  may  have  been  due  to  what  he  heard  of  the  place 
from  his  fellow  players  in  later  years. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  retirement  of  President  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  :  "Where  other  men  would  have  built 
handsome  buildings,  he  sent  north  and  south  and  across  the  water  for  a 
few  great  scholars,  and  set  them  to  teaching  in  such  quarters  as  lay  near- 
est to  hand.  Early  Hopkinsians,  if  not  'evil-entreated,'  studied  almost  'in 
caves,  and  the  holes  of  the  earth,'  and  in  fact  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that 
the  university  has  been  decently  housed;  but  in  each  of  these-  shabby 
rooms  were  the  necessary  books,  and  a  great  specialist  with  his  disciples 
and  coworkers.  He  proved,  as  The  Nation  said  at  the  time,  that  the  body 
of  instructors  was  the  real  thing,  and  that  you  might  have  a  university 
'and  a  pretty  good  one,  under  a  tent  with  a  library  of  five  hundred 
volumes  kept  in  soap-boxes.'  You  might  have  hunted  over  America  in 
vain  in  the  late  '70s  to  find  another  such  institution,  and  nothing  has  been 
more  gratifying  than  the  generous  way  in  which  the  great  universities 
which  subsequently  carried  out  President  Oilman's  idea,  and  carried  it 
further  than  he,  with  small  and  shrinking  resources,  could  do,  have 
acknowledged  his  leadership  in  shaping  the  American  university  ideal.  It 
was  largely  his  work,  in  its  direct  ami  indirect  effects,  that  gave  American 
scholarship  its  citizen's  rights  in  the  academic  world  at  large." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


HAECKEL'S   SOLUTION    OF    THE   "RIDDLE    OF 
THE    UNIVERSE." 

AT  the  opening  of  a  new  century,  especially  one  succeeding 
the  nineteenth,  called  "the  wonderful  century  "  by  leading 
thinkers,  it  is  natural  to  "take  stock"  and  ask  what  philosophy 
has  to  say  at  this  juncture  about  the  deepest  and  highest  prob- 
lems engaging  the  human  mind.  "What  stage  in  the  attain- 
ment of  truth  have  we  actually  arrived  at?  What  progress  have 
we  really  made  during  its  [the  closing  century's]  course  toward 
that  immeasurably  distant  goal — the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the 
universe? " 

These  questions  are  put  by  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel  and  elabo- 
rately answered  in  his  latest  work  (just  rendered  into  English) , 
"Die  Weltrathsel,"  or  "The  Riddle  of  the  Universe."  Professor 
Haeckel  is  Germany's  greatest  biologist,  and  he  believes  that 
specialists  should  interest  themselves  in  the  philosophy  of  nature 
as  well  as  in  the  mere  facts  and  observed  uniformities.  He  had 
long  contemplated  writing  a  complete  "system  of  monistic  phi- 
losophy, "  but  advancing  age  and  failing  strength  render  that 
impossible.  The  present  work  marks  the  close  of  his  studies 
and  final  conclusions  in  philosophy  and  moral  science.  He 
writes  from  the  view-point,  not  of  an  agnostic,  but  of  a  monist. 
He  rejects  materialism  as  emphatically  as  he  does  supernatural  re- 
ligion.    At  the  very  outset  of  his  book  he  states  his  position  thus  : 

"All  the  different  philosophical  tendencies  may,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  modern  science,  be  ranged  in  two  antagonistic  groups  ; 
they  represent  either  a  dualistic  or  a  monistic  interpretation  of 
the  cosmos.  The  former  is  usually  bound  up  with  teleological 
and  idealistic  dogmas,  the  latter  with  mechanical  and  realistic 
theories.  Dualism,  in  the  widest  sense,  breaks  up  the  universe 
into  two  entirely  distinct  substances — the  material  world  and  an 
immaterial  God,  who  is  represented  to  be  its  creator,  sustainer, 
and  ruler.  Monism,  on  the  contrary,  recognizes  one  sole  sub- 
stance in  the  universe,  which  is  at  once  God  and  nature  ;  body 
and  spirit  (or  matter  and  energy)  it  holds  to  be  inseparable. 
The  extramundane  God  of  dualism  leads  necessarily  to  theism  ; 
the  intramundane  God  of  the  monist  to  pantheism." 

In  many  other  places  Haeckel  repeats  the  formula  of  the 
"unity  of  God  and  nature, "  but  without  defining  his  meaning 
very  clearly.  Religion,  apart  from  its  ethical  side,  he  regards 
as  superstition.  Special  creation,  the  personality  of  God,  divine 
control  or  guidance  of  the  Universe,  immortality,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  he  declares  to  have  been  "shattered  "  by  modern 
science  and  the  discovery  of  "the  great  eternal  iron  laws" 
throughout  the  universe. 

Professor  Haeckel  first  discusses  the  evolution  of  the  human 
body  and  the  nature  of  the  vital  functions.  Then  he  enters 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  soul — its  nature,  "embryology,"  and 
phylogeny.  On  the  strength  of  the  data  in  these  chapters  he 
dismisses  the  belief  in  immortality,  summarizing  his  arguments 
against  it  as  follows  : 

"The physiological  argument  shows  that  the  human  soul  is 
not  an  independent,  immaterial  substance,  but,  like  the  soul  of 
all  the  higher  animals,  merely  a  collective  title  for  the  sum-total 
of  man's  cerebral  functions  ;  and  these  are  just  as  much  deter- 
mined by  physical  and  chemical  processes  as  any  of  the  other 
vital  functions,  and  just  as  amenable  to  the  law  of  substance. 

"The  histological  argument  is  based  on  the  extremely  compli- 
cated microscopic  structure  of  the  brain  ;  it  shows  us  the  true 
'elementary  organs  of  the  soul '  in  ganglionic  cells. 

"The  experimental  argument  proves  that  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  soul  are  bound  up  with  certain  special  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  can  not  be  exercised  unless  these  are  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. If  the  areas  are  destroyed,  their  function  is  extin- 
guished ;  and  this  is  especially  applicable  to  the  'organs  of 
thought,'  the  four  central  instruments  of  mental  activity. 

"The  pathological  argument  is  the  complement  of  the  physio- 
logical.    When  certain  parts  of  the  brain  (the  centers  of  sight, 
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hearing,  etc.)  are  destroyed  by  sickness,  their  activity  disap- 
pears; in  this  way  nature  herself  makes  the  decisive  physiologi- 
cal experiment. 

"The  ontogenetic  argument  puts  before  us  the  facts  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  soul  in  the  individual.  We  see  how  the  child- 
soul  gradually  unfolds  its  various  powers;  the  youth  presents 
them  in  full  bloom,  the  mature  man  shows  their  ripe  fruit ;  in 
old  age  we  see  the  gradual  decay  of  the  psychic  powers,  corre- 
sponding to  the  senile  degeneration  of  the  brain. 

"The phylogenetic  argument  derives  its  strength  from  paleon- 
tology and  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain. 
Cooperating  with  and  completing  each  other  these  sciences  prove 

to  the  hilt  that  the 
human  brain  (and 
consequently  its 
function,  the  soul) 
has  been  evolved 
step  by  step  from 
that  of  the  mammal, 
and,  still  further 
back,  from  that  of 
the  lower  verte- 
brate. " 

In  short,  immor 
tality,  concludes 
Haeckel,  is  a  dogma 
in  hopeless  contra- 
diction with  the 
most  solid  truths  of 
empirical  science. 
The  loss  of  the  be- 
lief in  an  immortal 
soul,  he  asserts, 
would  be  a  positive 
gain,  not  a  misfor- 
tune, to  humanity. 
Similarly  with  re- 
gard to  worship,  revelation,  and  the  churches.  Monism,  how- 
ever, has  its  religion,  and  it  finds  in  nature  the  only  true  revela- 
tion : 

"The  modern  man,  who  has  science  and  art — and  therefore 
'religion' — needs  no  special  church,  no  narrow,  enclosed  por- 
tions of  space.  For  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  free  na- 
ture, wherever  he  turns  his  gaze,  to  the  whole  universe  or  to  any 
single  part  of  it,  he  finds  indeed  the  grim  '  struggle  for  life, '  but 
by  its  side  are  ever  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful ;  his 
church  is  commensurate  with  the  whole  of  glorious  nature.  Still, 
there  will  always  be  men  of  special  temperament  who  will  desire 
to  have  decorated  temples  or  churches  as  places  of  devotion  to 
which  they  may  withdraw.  Just  as  the  Catholics  had  to  relin- 
quish a  number  of  churches  to  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  a  still  larger  number  will  pass  over  to  '  free  societies  ' 
of  monists  in  the  coming  years." 

Haeckel' s  point  of  view  and  method  have  been  sufficiently 
indicated  to  permit  hastening  on  (omitting  a  rdsume 'of  his  treat- 
ment of  Christianity)  to  his  final  summary  and  closing  words. 
The  great  law  of  the  cosmos,  he  says,  is  the  law  of  substance, 
the  constancy  of  matter  and  force.  This  law  rules  out  all  the 
postulates  of  theology  and  metaphysics  and  assigns  mechanical 
causes  to  phenomena.  There  has  been  no  "creation, "  but  evolu- 
tion, and  everything  has  conformed  to  a  single  law.  But  do  we 
know  anything  of  th  nature  of  the  substance  of  the  cosmos,  of 
the  cause  of  the  observed  uniformities?  No,  answers  Haeckel. 
The  one  riddle  of  the  universe  that  now  remains,  the  "problem 
of  substance,"  has  not  been  solved  and,  in  fact,  monism  has 
given  up  the  attempt  at  solving  it.     Says  Haeckel : 

"  We  grant  at  once  that  the  innermost  character  of  nature  is 
just  as  little  understood  by  us  as  it  was  by  Anaximander  and 
Empedocles  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago,  by  Spinoza  and 
Newton  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  by  Kant  and  Goethe  one 
hundred  years  ago.  We  must  even  grant  that  this  essence  or 
substance  becomes  more  mysterious  and  enigmatic  the  deeper 
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we  penetrate  into  the  knowledge  of  its  attributes.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  know  the  '  thing-in-itself  '  that  lies  behind  the  knowable 
phenomena.  But  why  trouble  about  this  enigmatic  '  thing-in- 
itself,  '  when  we  have  no  means  of  investigating  it,  when  we  do 

not  even  clearly  know  whether  it  exists  or  not? 

"From  the  gloomy  problem  of  substance  we  have  evolved  the 
clear  law  of  substance." 

In  a  chapter  on  monistic  ethics  Haeckel  answers  the  question 
how  the  loss  of  "anthropomorphic"  conceptions  of  the  cause  of 
all  things  will  affect  men's  lives  and  conduct.  Morality,  he 
says,  is  independent  of  any  belief  in  the  supernatural.  It  is 
based  on  human  experience,  on  scientific  comprehension  of  so- 
cial coexistence.  The  love  of  others  is  as  natural  as  self-love. 
No  one  can  prosper  and  be  serene  and  happy  unless  everybody 
around  him  is  equally  happy : 

"The  golden  rule  says:  'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  you. '  From  this  highest  precept  of  Chris- 
tianity it  follows  of  itself  that  we  have  just  as  sacred  duties  to- 
ward ourselves  as  we  have  toward  our  fellows.  ...  (i)  Both 
these  concurrent  impulses  are  natural  laws,  of  equal  importance 
and  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  family  and  the  society ; 
egoism  secures  the  self-preservation  of  the  individual,  altruism 
that  of  the  species,  which  is  made  up  of  the  chain  of  perishable 
individuals.  (2)  The  social  duties  which  are  imposed  by  the 
social  structure  of  the  associated  individuals,  and  ±>y  means  of 
which  it  assures  its  preservation,  are  merely  higher  evolutional 
stages  of  the  social  instincts,  which  we  find  in  all  higher  social 
animals  (as  habits  which  have  become  hereditary).  (3)  In  the 
case  of  civilized  men  all  ethics,  theoretical  or  practical,  being  a 
science  of  rules,  is  connected  with  his  view  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  consequently  with  his  religion." 

Professor  Haeckel' s  religion,  he  explains  further,  consists  in 
the  cult  of  goodness,  truth,  and  moral  beauty,  and  the  last  word 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  his  judgment,  to  humanity  is  that 
in  monistic  religion  and  ethics  there  is  "ample  compensation 
for  the  anthropinistic  ideas  of  'God,  freedom,  and  immortality' 
which  we  have  lost. " 


CURIOUS   FACTS  ABOUT  SAND. 

A  NUMBER  of  curious  and  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
uses  of  sand,  and  about  curious  varieties  of  sand,  are 
gathered  together  by  F.  Faideau  in  a  contribution  to  La  Science 
Illustrde.  The  greater  part  of  this  article  is  translated  or  ab- 
stracted below.     Says  M.  Faideau  : 

"Sand  formed  of  little  grains  of  silica  is  due  to  the  action  of 
running  water.  It  is  ordinarily  more  or  less  white  or  gray,  but 
is  frequently  colored  red  or  yellow  by  salts  of  iron.  Its  uses  are 
quite  important 

"Sand  heats  in  the  sun  more  quickly  than  air.  In  desert  re- 
gions this  brings  about  whirlwinds  which  have  been  studied  by 
M.  Pictet  in  Africa  with  the  aid  of  thermometers  and  small  light 
substances.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning  the  temperature  of 
the  air  being  -\-  22'  [720  F.],  that  of  the  sand  reaches  -f-  300  [86° 
F.]  ;  but  it  rises  rapidly,  and  may  reach  -\-  750  [1670  F.]  toward 
2  P.M.  The  result  is  a  gyratory  motion  of  the  air  from  below 
upward,  which  may  carry  up  quite  heavy  bodies,  such  as  hats 
or  large  newspapers. 

"Because  of  its  hardness,  sand  borne  b  ''he  wind  has  impor- 
tant mechanical  effects.  At  certain  places  it  wears  away  rocks 
and  even  tree-trunks,  which  are  furrowed  and  polished  as  if  by 
glacial  action.  Window  panes  exposed  to  its  action,  as  near  the 
seashore,  lose  their  polish. 

"An  American,  Mr.  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia,  invented  in 
1871  a  method  of  utilizing  this  property.  In  his  early  experi- 
ments he  blew  a  jet  of  quartz  sand,  by  means  of  steam,  against 
a  block  of  corundum,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  made  a  hole 
in  it  4  cm.  [if  inches]  in  diameter  and  of  equal  depth.  This  is 
the  more  curious  because  corundum  is  harder  than  quartz 
sand 


"A  few  seconds  of  exposure  to  the  sand-blast  are  enough  to 
depolish  plate-glass  completely,  and  if  parts  of  the  plate  are  cov- 
ered with  a  design  or  model  of  rubber  or  paper,  an  engraving  is 
obtained.  Rubber  or  paper  is  attacked  less  quickly  than  glass, 
doubtless  because  the  sand  grains  rebound  from  the  soft  and 
elastic  surface 

"Adaptations  of  the  principle  enable  us  to  engrave  glass,  cut 
lines  or  letters  in  stone  or  marble,  sever  metals,  clean  castings, 
etc. 

"At  New  York,  in  1896,  a  metallic  viaduct  350  meters  [1,148 
feet]  long  was  cleaned  for  painting  by  this  means.  A  square 
yard  was  cleaned  in  five  minutes,  requiring  thirty  quarts  of  sand 
issuing  at  the  speeed  of  go  meters  [295  feet]  per  second.  . 
The  hulls  of  ships  have  also  been  cleaned  in  the  same  way. 
quickly  and  perfectly 

"The  same  method,  however,  may  be  used  without  pressure, 
and  the  sand  may  be  replaced  by  other  substances.     Thus,  in 


1.    MAKING  A  SAND   PICTURE.  2     CLEANING    METAI.  SURFACES. 

3.    "CAT-HEADS"   (CONCRETIONS  OF  SAND)    FOUND  IN   PARIS. 

1872  Morse  took  out  a  patent  for  a  method  of  fine  engraving  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  emery  allowed  to  fall  freely  from 
a  certain  height,  not  under  pressure.  In  1886  George  Hopkins 
obtained  similar  results  by  giving  a  simple  oscillatory  movement 
to  a  box  containing  a  mixture  of  lead  and  emery." 

Passing  from  the  uses  to  the  curiosities  of  sand,  M.  Faideau 
next  mentions  its  possibilities  in  art.  The  picture  shows  how  a 
landscape  may  be  depicted  in  colored  sands  ;  but  the  method  has 
the  fault  of  lack  of  permanence.  "After  painting  comes  music," 
remarks  the  author;  and  he  next  tells  of  the  remarkable  sono- 
rous sands,  described  for  the  first  time  by  Seezten  in  18 10.  and  now 
known  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  at  Gebel-Nagus. 
near  Mount  Sinai ;  in  Hawaii  ;  near  Kabul  ;  near  Manchester, 
Mass.  ;  and  elsewhere.  These  sands,  when  in  motion,  give  forth 
sounds  varying  from  those  of  an  eolian  harp  to  those  of  a  bell. 
The  investigations  of  Professor  Bolton,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
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have  established  that  this  property  is  due  to  the  extreme  purity 
of  the  sand  (its  freedom  from  admixture  with  dust  or  mud),  and 
the  fact  that  a  film  of  air,  condensed  on  each  grain,  enables  it  to 
vibrate  as  an  elastic  body. 

Another  curiosity  is  the  "floating  sand  "  of  the  river  Llano  in 
South  America.  This  stream  detaches  from  its  banks  small  ag- 
gregations of  sand  as  large  as  a  quarter-dollar,  which  go  floating 
off,  often  uniting  to  form  patches  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  weight  of  this  sand  is  between  twice  and  thrice  that  of  the 
water,  and  the  grains  are  probably  sustained  by  adherent  air. 

Still  other  curiosities  in  the  way  of  sand  are  the  concretions 
found  in  Paris  and  known  there  as  teles  de  chat  (cat-heads). 
These  are  illustrated  in  the  figure.  M.  Faideau  ends  his  list  of 
curiosities  by  noting  the  recent  medical  use  of  sand  as  a  hot 
bath.  He  might  have  added  that  it  has  even  been  recom- 
mended for  internal  use  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  as  described  in 
a  recent  paragraph  in  those  columns.—  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY    AND    OCEAN 
CABLES. 

IF,  as  has  been  asserted  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  wireless 
telegraphic  messages  will  soon  be  sent  from  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  other,  had  we  better  not  go  slow  in  building  any 
more  ocean  cables?  This  is  a  pertinent  question,  as  we  Ameri- 
cans are  thinking  of  investing  a  good  many  millions  in  cable 
connections  with  our  new  Asiatic  possessions.  Electricity  talks 
the  matter  over,  and  concludes  that  we  need  not  yet  abandon 
our  cable  stations  and  tear  the  apparatus  from  our  cable-ships. 
It  says,  editorially  : 

"Various  developments  have  taken  place  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy of  late,  which  may  in  the  near  future  make  that  method 
of  transmitting  messages  invaluable  to  the  commercial  world. 
We  refer  among  other  things  to  the  improvements  Air.  Marconi 
has  made  in  his  transmitter  and  receiver.  He  has  done  away 
with  the  vertical  wires,  substituting  low  cylinders  for  them,  and 
with  this  new  arrangement  has  succeeded  in  sending  messages 
over  considerable  distances.  The  transmitting  of  a  message 
over  ninety  miles  is  no  longer  considered  an  achievement  of 
note,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  Brussels  to  the  State  Department.  A  station 
has  been  established  at  La  Panne,  Belgium,  for  the  exchange  of 
wireless  telegraphic  messages  between  Belgium  and  England. 
The  Dover-Ostend  mail-boat  Princess  Clementine  was  fitted 
up  with  temporary  apparatus  for  use  in  experimental  trials. 
The  test  showed  that  messages  could  be  transmitted  with  the 
same  regularity  and  celerity  as  ordinary  telegrams.  Various 
messages  were  sent  from  the  vessel  to  Ostend,  Brussels,  Dover, 
and  London,  and  the  reception  of  each  was  acknowledged 
promptly.  Subsequently,  the  consul  adds,  a  message  was  sent 
from  the  vessel  to  the  station  at  Dover  Court,  Essex,  a  distance 
of  almost  ninety  miles,  including  many  miles  of  cliffs  and  sea. 

"The  most  startling  development,  however,  is  the  statement 
recently  made  by  one  of  Mr.  Marconi's  assistants,  that  inside  of 
a  year  it  would  be  possible  to  transmit  wireless  messages  across 
the  Atlantic.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  possible  owing  to  im- 
provements made  by  Mr.  Marconi  in  his  apparatus.  A  full  ex- 
planation of  his  alleged  new  discovery  has  not  yet  been  given 
out,  but  the  Italian  inventor  is  said  to  have  announced  posi- 
tively that  it  is  entirely  successful,  and  that  all  submarine  cables 
will  be  done  away  with,  and  the  cost  of  ocean  telegraph  mes- 
sages reduced  to  a  nominal  sum." 

The  writer  admits  that  this  announcement  has  somewhat 
dampened  the  ardor  of  the  advocates  of  the  Pacific  cable  project. 
If  Marconi,  he  says,  can  in  a  year  or  two  send  wireless  messages 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  miles,  what  is  the  use  of  spend- 
ing $12,000,000  for  a  cable  to  the  Philippines,  when  Marconi  in- 
struments would  cost  about  $10,000?  He  answers  this  question 
as  follows  in  his  concluding  paragraph  : 

"Althowe  have  no  desire  to  appear  pessimistic,  it  is  a  well- 


known  fact  that  a  child  has  to  learn  to  creep  before  it  can  walk, 
and  that  this  same  principle  applies  to  every  great  invention  that 
has  ever  been  brought  out.  Improvements  in  the  telephone,  the 
locomotive,  the  dynamo,  and  almost  everything  else  were  made 
gradually  and  slowly  and  not  by  leaps  and  jumps,  and  in  our 
opinion  wireless  telegraphy  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As 
one  hundred  miles  is  about  the  longest  distance  over  which  a 
wireless  message  has  ever  been  sent  after  years  of  labor,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  one  year,  two  years,  or  even  three  years, 
will  see  this  distance  multiplied  by  twenty." 


A   NEW   LIFE-PRESERVER. 

AMONG  the  beneficent  inventors  of  the  day,  says  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Magasin  Pittoresque  (Paris,  September), 
"is  one  whose  modest  personality,  altho  as  yet  little  known,  will 
soon  become  as  familiar  as  that  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Roentgen 
rays  or  the  inventor  of  the  Marconi  system  of  telegraphy." 
This,  it  seems,  is  M.  Robert,  for- 
merly of  the  Academy  of  Caen, 
but  now  connected  with  the  Ly- 
ceum of  Cherbourg.  His  discov- 
ery, according  to  this  enthusiastic 
writer,  requires  no  special  appa- 
ratus. It  is  well  known  that  after 
two  or  three  hours'  immersion  in 
water  the  cork  of  ordinary  life  pre- 
servers becomes- saturated  like  a 
sponge,  and  they  finally  lose  their 
efficiency.  M.  Robert  first  re- 
duces the  cork  to  very  small 
grains  and  then  covers  these  with 
a  rather  thick  coating  of  lamp- 
black by  a  process  which  remains 
secret.  Covered  with  lampblack, 
which  hermetically  seals  all  the 
pores,  the  cork  becomes  absolutely 
impervious  to  water.  Moreover, 
reduced  to  grains,  it  is  much  less 
bulky  and  can  be  lodged  in  appa- 
ratus or  garments  which  are 
much  lighter  and  hence  much 
more  convenient  than  the  vests 
or  belts  hitherto  employed.  The 
first  experimental  tests  of  the 
new     preservers     took     place     at 

Lorient  and  wrere  crowned  with  success.  Since  this  exhibition, 
M.  Emile  Gautier,  of  the  National  League  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, has  made  for  his  own  satisfaction  interesting  experiments 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  and,  according  to  his  report,  it  is  im- 
possible to  sink  with  the  Robert  life-preserver.  This  garment 
weighs  only  1,200  grams  [26  pounds],  and  can  be  worn  per- 
manently under  the  clothing,  without  inconvenience  or  fatigue. 
The  French  ministers  of  war  and  the  navy  have  decided  that 
the  schools  of  engineers,  the  five  great  military  ports,  and  eigh- 
teen men-of-war  shall  be  in  the  future  equipped  with  the  double 
life-saving  plastron,  the  latest  device  of  the  inventor. —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ROBERT  LIEE-PKESERVER. 


DEATH    AMONG   ANIMALS. 

AN  article  controverting  the  common  opinion  that  nature  is 
frankly  cruel  was  recently  quoted  in  these  columns.  In  it 
the  author  quoted  many  authorities  to  show  that  among  animals 
death  is  usually  calm  and  comparatively  painless.  In  a  contri- 
bution to  La  Nature  (Paris,  November  10),  M.  Henri  Coupin 
cites  numerous  instances  that  support  this  view,  but  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  domestic  animals,  from  their  long  in- 
timacy with  man,  seem  to  have  lost  some  of  the  indifference  to 
death  shown  by  their  wild  relatives  and  to  have  taken  on  a  more 
human  attitude  of  anxiety  and  fear  toward  their  approaching 
end.     Says  M.  Coupin  : 

"Death  with  animals  has  not  the  same  moral  characteristics 
as  with  man.     As  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Paul  Ballion,  .   .   .  even  if 
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dumb  creatures  have  an  idea  of  death,  they  at  least  have  no  cruel 
apprehension  of  it,  and  are  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
man,  in  whom  the  thought  of  a  future  life  justly  inspires  fear. 
They  have  neither  regret  for  the  past  nor  anxiety  for  the  future. 
Resides,  their  last  moments  are  generally  made  easy  for  them  by 
two  favorable  circumstances:  the  comparative  insensibility  to 
pain  that  characterizes  many  animals,  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  most  of  them  succumb  to  the  teeth  of  their  enemies. 

"When  death  comes,  the  animal  submits  without  a  murmur. 
Up  to  the  last  agony,  it  preserves  a  constant  calm,  which,  with 
its  attitude  of  body,  shows  that  it  is  dimly  conscious  of  its  final 
dissolution  and  has  a  presentiment  of  its  approaching  end.  A 
few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  character  of  se- 
rene gravity — almost  of  majesty — with  which  animals  meet 
death. " 

After  relating  the  narratives  of  several  eye-witnesses  of  the 
death  of  wild  animals,  similar  to  those  given  in  the  article  men- 
tioned above,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  M.  Coupin  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"According  to  this  testimony,  resignation  is  the  moral  trait 
that  generally  characterizes  death  among  animals.  But  there 
are  always  creatures,  remarks  Dr.  Ballion,  that  appear  not  to  be 
resigned  to  their  fate  aud  that  fall  into  a  state  of  black  despair 
when  their  end  approaches.  These  are  of  species  that  live  in 
close  intimacy  with  man.  We  often  see  in  such  cases,  as  death 
draws  near,  an  increasing  agony  of  expression,  as  if,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  leaving  the  friends  so  dear  to  them,  they  felt  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  final  separation." 

The  article  closes  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  peculiarity 
of  domesticated  animals,  which  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
death  of  a  pet  dog  or  cat  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literakv  Digest. 


SHOOTING   AT  THE   CLOUDS. 

THE  method  of  dispersing  hail-storms,  and  so  protecting  vine- 
yards, in  the  wine-producing  countries  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, by  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  due  to  explosions  of 
gunpowder,  has  been  described  in  these  columns.  According  to 
an  article  in  The  Scientific  American,  the  method  has  spread 
rapidly  over  the  Continent  and  is  now  widely  used  with  great 
success.  It  seems  to  be  practically  a  means  of  creating  an  artifi- 
cial whirlwind  of  great  power,  which  interferes  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  storm.  In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Vienna  Me- 
teorological Institute,  Burgomaster  Stiger,  the  originator  of  the 
present  method,  gave  some  facts  regarding  his  first  experiments 
with  the  cloud-shooting  cannon.  Says  The  Scieiitific  Amer- 
ican : 

"He  began  his  experiments  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
disturbing  the  intense  stillness  preceding  a  hail-storm.  In  view 
of  the  established  fact  that  there  is  no  physical  reason  why  sound 
waves  should  exercise  an  effect  on  the  formation  of  hail,  Stiger 
determined  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  confine  his  operations 
to  creating  a  form  of  whirlwind.  An  official  trial  in  1897,  con- 
ducted by  an  expert,  demonstrated  that  after  the  firing  of  a  shot 
a  small  whirlwind  arises,  easily  perceptible  in  the  reflected  sun- 
shine. This  whirlwind  ascends  with  a  piercing  whistle,  the 
sound  lasting  for  13  seconds  in  daytime  and  20  seconds  at  night. 

"During  this  experiment  it  was  noticed  that  a  swallow  which 
flew  within  the  radius  of  one  of  these  whirlwinds  instantly 
dropped  dead.  On  examination  the  bird  had  the  appearance  of 
being  shot. 

"The  mechanical  energy  created  by  the  wind  thus  produced, 
upon  which  .Stiger  laid  great  stress,  found  few  supporters  in  Eu- 
rope until  at  the  congress  in  Casale,  Italy,  a  Professor  Roberts 
reported  that  at  a  distance  of  240  feet  the  wind  had  destroyed  a 
strong  diaphragm.  Thereafter  several  experiments  held  at  St. 
Catherine  demonstrated  that  the  whirlwind  was  the  main  if  not 
the  sole  agent  in  diverting  hail. 

"Some  careful  experiments  were  carried  on  in  Austria  during 
the  early  spring,  mention  of  which  may  also  be  of  interest  at  this 
point.     The  experts  who  attended  the  exhibition  could  plainly 


see  the  wind  rise  from  the  mouths  of  the  funnels  with  lightning 
rapidity,  possessing  all  the  aspects  of  a  shot.  When  large  can- 
non were  used,  whistling  could  be  heard  for  20  to  28  seconds. 
The  most  marked  effects,  however,  were  produced  by  horizontal 
shots.  For  the  experiments,  shields  built  of  thick  paper  and 
linen  were  placed  at  intervals  of  40,  60,  80,  and  100  yards  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  WThen  the  circle  of  wind  enfolded  these 
shields,  the  heavy  linen  and  paper  were  torn  from  the  frames,  the 
solid  posts  and  framework  snapped  in  two  and  cast  from  18  to 
22  yards,  while  a  large  mastiff  standing  near  was  lifted  into  the 
air  and  after  turning  several  rapid  somersaults  hurled  against 
the  ground  with  such  force  that  his  interest  in  cloud-shooting 
demonstrations  was  effectually  dispelled. 

"It  is  calculated  that  these  artificial  whirlwinds  carry  their 
energy  to  a  height  of  1,600  to  2,000  yards,  thus  accounting  for 
their  effect  on  the  clouds.  As  regards  the  creation  of  the  wind, 
the  explanation  is  that  the  air  circulating  in  the  mouth  of  the 
funnel  is  set  in  motion  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  and  hurled 
forth  in  a  ball  that  expands  upon  leaving  the  funnel  until  its  full 
force  is  reached  some  distance  overhead.  In  actual  operation 
rapid  firing  is  avoided,  its  effect  being  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  wind.  The  shooting  must  be  done  during  the  quiet  prece- 
ding the  storm.  Only  quick  matches  or  fuses  should  be  used,  per- 
cussion-caps and  similar  inventions  being  barred." 


OUR  POPULATION  TEN  CENTURIES  HENCE. 

T  N  the  year  2900  these  United  States  will  contain  nearly  forty- 
■*■  one  billion  of  inhabitants — that  is,  if  the  law  of  increase  that 
has  held  in  the  past  continues  to  hold  in  the  future.  This  com- 
putation, which  is  made  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  by 
President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, reminds  one  somewhat  of  a  calculation  showing  that  if  a 
baby  should  keep  on  growing  at  the  rate  of  growth  during  a  year 
or  so  of  infancy,  he  would  be  a  mile  high  at  some  specified  future 
time.  Both  processes  are  mathematically  unimpeachable,  but 
there  is  an  "if  "in  each  case.  However,  President  Pritchett's 
table  is  interesting.     It  runs  as  follows : 


Year.  Computed 

Population. 

1900 77,472,000 

1910 94,673,000 

1920 114,416,000 

1930 136,887,000 

1940 162,268,000 

1950 190.740,000 

i960 222,067,000 


Year. 


Computed 
Population. 

257,688,000 

296,814,000 

Zl9WS,<xx> 

385.860,000 

2100 1,112,867,000 

2500 11,856,302,000 

2900 40,852,273,000 


1970. 
1980. 
1990. 
2000. 


Says  the  writer,  in  commenting  on  his  figures : 

"The  law  governing  the  increase  of  population,  as  generally 
stated,  is  that,  when  not  disturbed  by  extraneous  causes  such  as 
emigration,  wars,  and  famines,  the  increase  of  population  goes 
on  at  a  constantly  diminishing  rate.  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  from  decade  to  decade  diminishes.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  just  given  involve  such  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  growth.  A  simple  differentiation  of  the  for- 
mula gives  as  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  population  per 
decade  32  per  cent,  in  1790,  24  per  cent,  in  1880,  13  per  cent,  in 
1990,  while  in  one  thousand  years  it  will  have  sunk  to  a  little  less 
than  3  per  cent.  But  according  to  the  formula  this  percentage  of 
increase  will  become  zero,  or  the  population  become  stationary, 
only  after  the  lapse  of  an  indefinite  period 

"How  great  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  living  this  growth  of 
population  would  imply  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  us  to  realize. 
Great  Britain,  at  present  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  coun- 
tries of  the  globe,  contains  about  300  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  Should  the  present  law  of  growth  continue  until  2900,  the 
United  States  would  contain  over  11,000  persons  to  each  square 
mile  of  surface. 

"With  the  growth  of  population  our  civilization  is  becoming 
more  and  more  complex  and  the  drafts  upon  the  stored  energy  of 
the  earth  more  enormous.  As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  it  would 
seem  that  life  in  the  future  must  be  subject  to  a  constantly  in- 
creasing stress,  which  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  individuals 
and  of  nations  economic  questions  which  at  our  time  seem  very 
remote." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


A    RETROSPECT    OF    RELIGIOUS    TOLERATION 
IN   THE    PAST  CENTURY. 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  organizer  and  president 
of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  president  of 
Oberlin  College,  has  recently  given  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  progress  of  religious  toleration  during  the  past  hundred 
years.  The  heroes  and  martyrs  of  religious  liberty,  he  points 
out,  do  not  all  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  to  any  one 
religion.  Socrates,  Jesus,  Paul,  Luther,  Bruno,  Xavier,  Vol- 
taire, Jefferson,  bore  witness  in  different  ages  to  the  right  to 
preach  doctrines  unwelcome  to  the  majority.  Dr.  Barrows  con- 
tinues (in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  December  i)  : 

"  But  if  we  contrast  present  conditions  with  those  prevailing 
in  most  civilized  lands  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we  shall 
see  that  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  last  hundred  years 
has  been  the  wondrous  growth  of  the  idea  of  liberty  of  con- 
science. In  arguing  with  those  who  oppose  toleration,  Professor 
Bonet-Maury,  of  the  Protestant  faculty,  University  of  Paris,  in 
his  just  published  and  very  important  '  History  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience  in  France  from  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  July.  1870,' 
rightly  says :  'They  forget  that  men's  beliefs  are  the  fruit  of 
liberty,  and  that  the  disposition  to  impose  upon  men  by  force 
any  sort  of  faith  is  to  attack  the  divinity  of  conscience  and  to 
outrage  the  majesty  of  the  divine  Image  which  is  within  us.' 
He  has  very  clearly  exposed  the  errors  of  those  who  fight  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Their  first  error  is  psychological :  the  no- 
tion that  philosophical  or  religious  beliefs  depend  directly  and 
exclusively  on  the  will ;  and  secondly,  the  theological  error :  the 
notion  that  diversity  of  religion  is  a  fault  or  a  transgression  of 
the  divine  Will." 

"No  sensible  man  acquainted  with  the  facts, "  says  Dr.  Bar- 
rows, "can  fail  to  realize  that  the  wide  growth  of  toleration  is 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  century.  Wherever  we 
look,  whether  to  Russia  or  to  Italy,  to  Germany  or  South  Africa, 
to  Great  Britain  or  China,  to  France  or  Austria,  we  behold  the 
area  of  toleration,  and  hence,  of  religious  liberty,  widening." 
In  the  German  empire,  he  thinks,  the  progress  of  toleration  has 
been  conspicuous,  so  that,  according  to  Dr.  Schaff,  this  great 
Teutonic  realm  "is  committed  to  the  principles  of  religious  lib- 
erty, and  equally  as  much  as  the  United  States."  "Altho  the 
papal  syllabus  of  1864  condemns  religious  toleration  among  the 
eighty  heresies  of  the  age,"  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
widened  its  independence  and  its  power  in  Germany  since  its 
triumph  over  Bismarck.  The  Jesuits  are,  however,  still  ex- 
cluded, on  the  ground  of  the  state's  right  of  self-defense  against 
those  believed  to  be  political  agitators.  In  Austro-Hungary  the 
law  of  1868  grants  full  liberty  of  religion  to  a  number  of  churches 
recognized  by  the  Government — a  long  step  in  advance  of  pre- 
ceding conditions.  In  Italy,  the  constitutions  which  were 
granted  in  1848  to  the  several  states  guaranteed  the  free  exercise 
of  worship.  In  Spain,  the  constitution  of  1876  permits  those 
who  are  not  Roman  Catholics  to  worship  in  private  houses. 
Switzerland  comes  nearest  to  America  in  religious  freedom.  In 
France,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  churches 
have  been  placed  on  a  level  before  the  law;  "the  right  of  as- 
sembly and  teaching  is  legally  unquestioned,  and  Protestant 
missionaries  are  able  to  go  everywhere  in  France."  Yet  the 
spirit  of  persecution  is  not  dead  there,  tho  on  the  whole  great 
and  encouraging  progress  has  been  made.  Holland  and  Scandi- 
navia, while  they  have  church  establishments,  like  every  coun- 
try in  Europe  except  Switzerland,  grant  "perfect  religious  equal- 
ity." Even  in  Turkey,  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Sultan's 
Government  agrees  that  in  no  part  of  the  empire  "shall  differ- 
ence of  religion  be  alleged  against  any  person  as  a  ground  for 
exclusion  or  incapacity,  as  regards  the  discharge  of  civil  and 
political  rights,  admission  to  the  public  employments,  functions, 


and  honors,  or  the  exercise  of  various  professions  and  indus- 
tries." The  Armenian  atrocities,  like  the  recent  atrocities 
against  the  Jews  by  the  Christian  Government  of  Rumania, 
were  in  direct  contravention  of  treaty  stipulations.  Both  have 
been  permitted  by  the  Christian  powers  of  the  world. 

The  British  empire  Dr.  Barrows  calls  "the  widest  domain  of 
toleration  on  which  the  sun  shines."  In  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  Canada,  and  throughout  the  large  and  teem- 
ing peninsula  of  India,  "full  liberty  of  conscience  and  all  the 
rights  of  spiritual  freedom  are  enjoyed."  The  disestablishment 
of  the  Anglican  Church  of  Ireland  in  1S68  was  one  great  step  for- 
ward, while  "the  surely  coming  disestablishment  of  the  church 
in  Scotland  [Presbyterian],  Wales  and  England  [Episcopal]" 
will  greatly  enlarge  the  area  of  liberty.  Dr.  Barrows  curiously 
passes  by  Russia. 

In  South  America,  he  says,  "the  rights  of  non- Catholic  citizens 
have  received  new  guaranties  or  have  been  acknowledged  for  the 
first  time,  in  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  elsewhere."  In  Mex- 
ico toleration  is  a  part  of  the  new  life  of  the  republic. 

In  China,  too,  religious  freedom  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 
Besides  Confucianism,  other  religions  have  from  time  immemo- 
rial been  looked  upon  with  indulgence,  and  five  hundred  years- 
ago  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  have  been 
compared  to  China  in  this  respect.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  great  prominence  of  the  Nestorian  Church  in  the  far  Orient, 
Christians  worked  side  by  side  with  Confucians  and  Buddhists. 
After  the  medieval  period,  however,  when  Nestorian  Christian- 
ity almost  faded  away  from  China  and  Western  Christianity  was 
introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  some  unfortunate  misunderstandings 
arose,  and  Christians  suffered  as  great  hardships  at  the  hands 
of  the  exasperated  Chinese  as  the  Jews  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Christians  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  or  as  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  suffered  at  each  other's  hands  in  an  era  when  the  idea 
of  religious  freedom  was  unknown  in  Europe  except  to  a  few 
philosophers.  "The  recent  fanatical  uprising  of  those  who  hate 
all  foreign  influences,"  says  Dr.  Barrows,  "will  not  permanently 
diminish  the  area  of  religious  liberty  in  the  far  East." 

Of  America,  "the  great  home  of  true  liberty,"  Dr.  Barrows 
says : 

"In  the  United  States  the  Government  has  no  authority  to  in- 
terfere with  religion.  The  fullest  liberty  is  possible  only  where 
the  church  and  state  are  separate.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
organized  national  life  this  separation  has  prevailed  and  been 
the  fundamental  law  and  practise  of  our  country.  Here  the  Jews 
have  had  freedom  and  have  been  treated  with  a  friendliness 
never  elsewhere  shown  to  them.  .  .  .  When  complete  religious 
liberty  exists,  toleration  becomes  not  a  legal,  but  a  mental  and 
moral  condition.  It  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  the  most  remarkable 
advance  has  been  in  the  kindlier  feelings  between  men  of  vari- 
ous faiths  and  various  divisions  of  the  same  faith.  James  Grant 
Allen,  in  his  'Reign  of  Law, '  recalls  the  time  in  the  last  century 
when  Christians  used  to  throw  live  snakes  into  the  assemblies 
of  other  Christians  of  whom  they  disapproved.  Snake-throwing 
has  disappeared.  Occasional  acts  of  intolerance  occur,  but  are 
opposed  to  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the  country.  Big- 
otry, or  the  worship  of  one's  own  opinions,  is  giving  away  to 
charity.  Pulpits  are  exchanged  to-day  by  representatives  of 
various  denominations.  Eighty  years  ago  such  interchange  was 
scarcely  known.  The  Unitarians  have  accomplished  a  large 
work  for  the  spirit  of  true  tolerance.  Men  who  are  pronounced 
in  their  church  preferences  are  pleading  with  more  and  more 
earnestness  for  the  cooperation  of  denominations.  Church  com- 
ity is  coming  to  be  a  fact.  Men  are  seeing  that  Presbyterian- 
ism,  for  example,  is  much  smaller  than  Christianity;  that  Con- 
gregationalism is  not  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  With  Christian 
large-mindedness  we  are  learning  to  love  the  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments of  other  denominations.  The  rise  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  mighty  evangelistic  work  of  President 
Finney  and  Mr.  Moody,  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  all  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  promo- 
ting fellowship,  and  hence  in  breaking  down  the  spirit  of  intoler- 
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The  ext  step  of  progress  will  resemble  the  political 
change  which  came  over  our  country  when  the  colonies  having 
common  interests  became  federated.  Federation  precedes  either 
unification  or  wide  and  generous  cooperation  in  many  things. 

"Those  who  have  contributed  to  the  world's  progress  in  relig- 
ious liberty  during  the  century  now  closing  are  a  noble  army, 
working  in  various  ways  and  in  different  lands.  He  who  writes 
the  story  of  the  century  in  this  realm  of  progress  must  tell  of 
TanK  —  Madison,  the  chief  advocate  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  declaring  that '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing any  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof. '  He  must  tell  you  of  the  work  of  Channing,  Theodore 
Parker,  Emerson,  Lyman  Beecher,  Bushnell,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Phillips  Brooks,  Charles  A.  Briggs,  Francis  E.  Clarke, 
and  John  Henry  Vincent.  The  historian  will  not  forget  Max 
Miiller  and  his  great  work  for  comparative  religion  and  the  hu- 
manizing of  the  churches  in  their  attitude  toward  non-Christian 
faiths.  He  will  tell  of  what  Gladstone,  Macaulay,  Tennyson, 
and  Dean  Stanley  wrought  in  England  for  the  enlargement  of 
mental  freedom.  Coming  to  France,  he  will  speak  of  Mme.  de 
Stael,  Guizot,  Athanase  Coquerel,  and  Jules  Simon.  He  will 
not  forget  John  Frederick  Oberlin,  the  model  pastor,  the  friend 
of  Catholics  and  Jews,  and  the  champion  of  love  as  greater  than 
zeal.  He  will  not  forget  the  Persian  sage,  the  Moslem  reformer 
Beha  Allah,  who  taught  his  people  that  all  nations  are  one  and 
all  men  are  brethren  and  that  the  bonds  of  unity  should  be 
strengthened  between  those  of  various  faiths." 


MRS.  EDDY   AND  THE   "TROUBLESOME 
TOOTH." 

AT  the  recent  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Congress,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Purrington,  in  the  course  of  a  criticism  of  Christian 
Science  and  its  founder,  Mrs.  Eddy,  remarked : 

"She  says  there  is  no  pain  and  disease,  and  that  she  can  re- 
store decaying  bones  to  a  health}-  condition  ;  yet  she  had  her 

teeth    extracted    by 

Dr.  Fletcher,  of  77 
North  Main  Street, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  un- 
der the  so  -  called 
painless  method,  by 
local  anesthesia, 
and  she  now  wears 
artificial  dentures 
made  by  him." 

In  The  Christian 
Science  Sentinel 
(December  6),  Mrs. 
Eddy  claims  that 
this  is  an  almost  tot- 
al misinterpretation 
of  her  position.  She 
prints  a  statement 
from  Dr.  Fletcher 
saying  that  while 
Mrs.  Eddy  did  have 
a"  troublesome  tooth 
extracted,"  it  was 
not  a  carious  tooth,  neither  was  she  in  pain  at  the  time.  "She 
did  request  me  to  extract  the  tooth,  allowing  me  to  use  my  own 
painless  method  for  extracting  teeth,  which  I  had  recommended." 
Mrs.  Eddy  thus  explains  her  metaphysical  position  in  respect  to 
surgery  and  other  physical  aids : 

"Those  familiar  with  my  writings  know  that  long  ago  I  in- 
structed Christian  Scientists  not  to  interfere  with  methods  of 
surgery,  but,  if  they  should  call  a  surgeon,  to  submit  to  his 
methods  without  discussion.  Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
them,  or  misconstrue  them,  should  hesitate  to  criticize  without 
personal  knowledge.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  text-book,  page  400,  and  has  been  published  in  said 
book  since  its  first  issue  in  1S75  :  'Until  the  advancing  age  ad- 
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mits  the  efficacy  and  supremacy  of  Mind,  it  is  better  to  leave 
surgery  and  the  adjustment  of  broken  bones  and  dislocations  to 
the  fingers  of  a  surgeon,  while  you  confine  yourself  chiefly  to 
mental  reconstruction,  and  the  prevention  of  inflammation.'  I 
have  always  instructed  students  in  Christian  Science  to  be  wise 
and  discreet,  conforming,  where  conscience  is  not  offended,  to 
the  usages  of  men.  The  practise  of  surgery  is  not  introduced 
into  Christian  Science,  whose  rules  and  methods  are  based  upon 
the  examples  of  Jesus  and  His  followers.  Bishop  Berkeley  and 
I  agree  that  all  is  Mind.  Then,  consistently  with  this  premise, 
the  conclusion  is  that  if  I  employ  a  dental  surgeon,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  is  made  easier  by  some  ap- 
plication or  means  which  he  employs,  and  I  object  to  the  em- 
ployment of  this  means,  I  have  turned  the  dentist's  mental 
protest  against  myself,  he  thinks  I  must  suffer  because  his 
method  is  interfered  with.  Therefore  his  mental  force  weighs 
against  a  painless  operation,  whereas  it  should  be  put  into  the 
same  scale  as  mine,  thus  producing  a  painless  operation  as  a 
logical  result. 

"  Matter  is  but  the  objective  state  of  mortal  mind.  It  has  only 
the  substance  and  reality  in  our  day-dreams  that  it  has  in  our 
dreams  by  night.  It  is  all  the  way  the  Adam-dream  of  mind  in 
matter,  which  is  mortal  and  God-condemned  ;  it  is  not  the  spiri- 
tual fact  of  being.  When  this  scientific  classification  is  under- 
stood, we  shall  have  one  Mind,  one  God,  and  we  shall  obey  the 
commandment '  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  " 

In  commenting  on  certain  criticisms  of  her  book  Mrs.  Eddy 
writes  as  follows  : 

"My  first  writings  on  Christian  Science  began  with  notes  on 
the  Scriptures.  I  consulted  no  other  author,  and  read  no  other 
books  but  the  Bible  for  about  three  years.  What  I  wrote  had  a 
strange  coincidence  or  relationship  with  the  light  of  revelation 
and  solar  light.  I  could  not  write  those  notes  after  sunset :  all 
thoughts  in  the  line  of  Scriptural  interpretation  would  leave  me 
until  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  then  the  influx  of  divine  interpreta- 
tion would  pour  in  upon  my  spiritual  sense  as  gloriously  as  the 
sunlight  on  the  material  senses.  It  was  not  myself,  but  the  di- 
vine power  of  Truth  and  Love,  infinitely  above  me,  which  dic- 
tated '  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures. '  I  have 
been  learning  the  higher  meaning  of  this  book  since  writing  it. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  book  is  leavening  the  whole  lump 
of  human  thought?  You  can  trace  its  teachings  in  each  step  of 
mental  and  spiritual  progress,  from  pulpit  and  press,  in  religion 
and  ethics,  and  find  this  step  either  written  or  indicated  therein. 
It  has  mounted  thought  on  the  swift  and  mighty  chariot  of  di- 
vine Love,  which  to-day  is  circling  the  whole  world. 

"I  should  blush  to  write  of 'Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures'  as  I  have  were  it  of  human  origin,  and  I,  apart 
from  God,  its  author.  But,  as  I  was  only  a  scribe  echoing  the 
harmonies  of  heaven  in  divine  metaphysics,  I  can  not  be  super- 
modest  in   my  estimate  of  the  Christian  Science  text-book." 


CONGRESS    OF    THE     HISTORY     OF     RELIGION. 

ONE  of  the  most  enthusiastic  religious  conventions  held  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Exposition  was  the  Congres  International 
d'Histoire  des  Religions,"  concerning  which  very  little  has  ap- 
peared in  the  American  press.  In  the  Revue  Chretienne  is 
found  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  from  which  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing details. 

In  the  opening  address,  by  Prof.  Augustus  Sabatier,  the  fa- 
mous Protestant  savant  of  Paris,  especial  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  meeting.  In  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  kind  (held  in  Chicago  in  1S93)  he  said  all  types  of 
religious  thought,  including  the  "  Americanistic  "  Roman  Catho- 
lic scholars,  such  as  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ireland, 
took  prominent  part,  as  did  also  the  French  Abbes  Klein  and 
Charbonnel.  Lately  when  the  Vatican,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  frowned  on  such  "Americanism."  the  officials  of 
that  church  withdrew  from  cooperation  ;  but  not  before  Abbe 
Charbonnel  had  withdrawn  from  that  church.  It  is  no  more 
than  right,  the  professor  continued,  that  the  convention  should 
be  held  in  Paris,  as  that  city  has  been  the  headquarters  for  re- 
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search  in  this  department  all  along.  Since  1879  there  has  been 
a  chair  for  the  history  of  religions  in  connection  with  the  College 
de  France,  and  since  iSS2the  Revue  de  I'  Histoire  des  Religions 
— the  first  and  for  many  years  the  only  scientific  journal  of  its 
kind — has  been  published  there  ;  and  in  1SS6  the  Sorbonne  estab- 
lished the  "  Ecole  des  Sciences  Religieuses  "  (School  of  Religious 
Sciences). 

The  congress  reported  180  participants,  who  represented  19 
European  states,  while  Asia  had  3  delegates,  Africa  1,  and 
America  5.  A  prominent  part  in  the  work  was  taken  by  two 
Buddhistic  professors  of  theology  from  Kioto,  Japan.  The  late 
Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Professor  Tiele,  of  Leyden,  were 
chosen  for  presiding  officers  ;  but  neither  could  be  present  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  Of  the  vice-presidents,  Reville  represented 
France;  Gubernatis,  Italy;  Naville,  Switzerland;  d'Alviella, 
Belgium  ;  Goldziher,  Hungary  ;  and  Carpenter,  England.  The 
Catholic  Church  was  poorly  represented,  and  Germany  sent  but 
one  representative  in  the  person  of  the  semi-French  professor 
of  Strassburg,  Dr.  Piepenbring.  The  congress  worked  in  twelve 
sections,  the  one  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Christianity  hav- 
ing Professor  Sabatier  as  chairman.  The  leading  topics  dis- 
cussed were:  "'The  History  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Criticism," 
by  Sabatier;  "The  Fundamental  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Piepenbring ;  "Kant's  Influence  on  Religious  Criticism,'' 
by  Abbe  Deins  ;  "The  Relation  of  Essenism  to  Christianity,"  by 
Klein,  of  Stockholm  ;  "Buddhism  and  Yoga,"  by  Senart,  of  the 
French  Institute  ;  "The  Present  Condition  of  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions in  Europe  and  America,"  by  Jean  Reville,  of  Paris  ;  "Is- 
lam and  Parseeism,"  by  Goldziher.  —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   PSYCHICAL   BASIS   OF   REVELATION. 

EVEN  if  the  more  advanced  results  of  the  higher  critics 
should  be  accepted,  says  the  Rev.  Edward  Macomb  Duff, 
the  argument  in  favor  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew 
prophetical  writings  would  remain  uninjured  ;  for,  provided  a 
document  is  written  at  a  sufficient  time  before  the  fulfilment  of 
the  events  predicted,  it  matters  not  whether  it  was  written  by 
one  author  or  by  many.  "Even  a  single  century  before  Christ 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  '  sufficiency  '  for  the  date  of  a 
genuinely  prophetic  book  just  as  well  as  would  a  thousand  years 
before  Christ's  coming,"  he  says,  while  "the  most  rigorous  crit- 
ics concede  at  least  a  centuryand  a  half  before  Christ  for  the  date 
of  the  last  of  the  prophetic  books."  Mr.  Duff,  from  whose  article 
on  "The  Bearing  of  Psychical  Research  upon  the  Bible  Miracles  " 
we  have  already  quoted  (August  n),  thus  continues  (in  The 
Living  Church,  October  6)  : 

"Here,  then,  is  the  phenomenon  of  veridical  prevision  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times  confronting  us  as  a  hard  fact.  It  is  a 
psychic  phenomenon  inasmuch  as  human  mentality  forms  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  manifested.  As  a  psychic  phenome- 
non it  must  necessarily  have  a  psychic  basis.  What  is  that 
basis?  The  theory  of  a 'Subjective  Mind'  or 'Subliminal  Con- 
sciousness '  governed  by  the  '  Law  of  Suggestion  '  will  not  do  for 
veridical  prevision,  nicely  as  it  works  for  '  Inspirational  Speak- 
ing '  under  supposed 'Spirit-guides' ;  for  veridical  prevision  is 
obviously  more  than  deductive  reasoning  from  premises  supplied 
by  auto-suggestion.  So  for  that  matter  is  telepathy.  The  lat- 
ter is  not  a  deduction  from  premises  supplied  by  auto-sugges- 
tion ;  it  is  the  acquisition  by  mind  of  something — to  wit,  a  mes- 
sage from  another  finite  mind — that  has  succeeded  in  entering 
the  recipient's  mind/roui  without.  Here  the  most  that  sugges- 
tion can  do  (and  does)  is  to  supply  the  command,  'Be  thou  tele- 
pathically  sensitive.'  The  mind's  execution  of  such  a  command 
transcends  the  limits  of  suggestion.  Obviously  Dr.  Hudson  and 
those  who  think  with  him  have  imposed  upon  Suggestion  a  bur- 
den greater  than  it  can  bear,  as  far  as  psychic  facts  show. 

"The  basis  of  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  and  those  higher  feats 
of  mind  whereby  it  acquires  knowledge  from  without  (and  from 


above)  has  been  indicated  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  England's 
foremost  scientist.  He  suggests  that  such  supernormal  acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge  are  due  to  the  ability  of  some  minds  in  the 
psychic  or  subjective  state  to  become  sensitive  to  certain  subtle 
and  interpretable  ether-vibrations  to  which  the  mind  is  insensi- 
ble during  the  normal  state  ;  i.e.  when  it  functions  through  the 
brain-sensorium.  To  build  up  on  this  suggestion,  take  the  case 
of  telepathy.  The  '  transmitter '  by  his  mental  concentration 
sets  in  motion  a  series  of  ether-waves.  These  vibrations  may 
impinge  upon  many  sensoriums  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  recip- 
ient. But  the  latter's  attention  a-v/pe  is  aroused  because  the 
message  conveyed  by  the  vibrations  concerns  him  only.  Like 
the  receiving-operator  at  a  telegraph-station  he  is  oblivious  to 
what  goes  over  the  line  except  when  his  particular  station  is 
'called.'  Then  he  listens.  .  .  .  Experimenial  telepathy  demon- 
strates that  the  mind,  to  be  receptive,  must  be,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  'switched  off,'  so  to  speak,  from  the  brain-sensorium. 
Hypnosis,  in  fact,  furnishes  the  requisite  condition.  Here  the 
brain  is  inhibited  and  quiescent.  Its  neuron-tracts  have  become 
temporarily  disordinated.  Consequently  the  mind  no  longer 
functions  through  them.  Yet  it  must  be  functioning  through 
some  sensorium,  otherwise  its  activity  would  be  unexplainable. 
It  is  evidently  functioning  through  a  sensorium  more  refined  and 
delicate  than  that  of  brain  or  of  anything  that  is  physiological. 

"  If  now  the  case  be  one  of  clairvoyance,  as  distinct  from  telep- 
athy, the  vibrations  impinging  upon  the  transcerebral  senso- 
rium have  a  cosmic  and  not  &  finite  mental  origin.  Here  the 
transmitter  is  the  Infinite  Mind.  Conceivably,  the  entire  cos- 
mos is  filled  with  interpretable  vibrations  which  the  Infinite 
Mind  sets  and  keeps  in  motion.  These  vibrations  carry  God's 
messages  of  past,  present,  and  future,  involving  all  the  concerns 
of  His  universe  from  the  highest  to  the  most  trivial.  A  true 
prophet  is  one  who  by  holiness  of  life  and  lofty  aspirations  is 
enabled  in  the  psychic  state  to  become  sensitive  to  those  mes- 
sages from  the  Infinite  One  which  concern  the  higher  destinies 
of  man.  The  ordinary  clairvoyant,  by  reason  of  his  absorption 
in  commercial  aims  and  interests,  is,  in  the  psychic  state,  sensi- 
tive only  to  those  messages  which  bear  upon  temporal  concerns. 
Thu ;  suggestion  does  determine  something,  viz.,  the  kind  of 
mess-1  .ge  to  which  clairvoyant  mentality  may  become  sensitive. 
Suggestion  in  its  turn  is  determined  by  the  psychic's  moral  hab- 
its. But  suggestion  does  not  extend  to  the  execution  of  the  com- 
mands which  it  gives  ;  at  least  not  in  the  case  of  genuine  telep- 
athy and  clairvoyance. 

"Now  the  test  of  genuine  clairvoyance,  whether  of  a  high  or  a 
low  order,  is  its  subsequent  objective  verification.  As  far  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  is  concerned,  the  test  is  this  :  '  And  if  thou 
say  in  thine  heart,  How  shall  we  know  that  which  the  Lord  hatn 
not  spoken?  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which 
the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  pre- 
sumptuously;  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him'  (Deut.  xviii.  21, 
22).  .  .  .  The  point  which  I  have  tried  to  establish  is  this :  That 
there  is  a  psychological  basis,  both  in  fact  and  in  theory,  for  the 
reception  by  man  of  divine  revelation.  That  the  Bible  does  con- 
tain divine  revslation  ought,  I  think,  to  be  obvious  to  every  one 
who  has  made  a  special  study,  without  materialistic  preconcep- 
tions, of  messianic  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment." 


Does  the  Church  Favor  War?— Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby, 
the  most  earnest  American  apostle  of  Tolstoy's  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  publishes  in  a  leaflet  his  address  before  the  recent 
Episcopal  Church  Congress  on  "War  from  the  Christian  Point  of 
View."  After  giving  from  various  sources  several  lurid  accounts 
of  harrowing  incidents  on  Sudanese,  South  African,  and  other 
battle-fields,  Mr.  Crosby  impeaches  the  churches  as  follows  : 

"War  is  hate.  Christianity  is  love.  On  which  side  should  the 
church  be  ranged?  War  is  hell.  The  church  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  What  possible  truce  can  there  be  be- 
tween them  ? 

"And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  church  favors  war.  Can  you 
recall  a  single  sermon  condemning  war.  or  even  severely  critical 
of  it?  A  great  movement  against  war  has  been  going  on  in  Eng- 
land during  the  past  two  years.  I  find  among  its  leaders  Fred- 
erick   Harrison    the    positivist,   Herbert   Spencer  the   agnostic, 
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and  John  Morley  the  atheist,  but  the  whole  bench  of  bishops 
has  been  on  the  side  of  bloodshed.  In  France  the  church  has 
given  its  unanimous  support  to  the  military  conspiracy  against 
Dreyfus,  and  left  it  to  the  free-thinking  Zola  to  show  '  what  Jesus 
would  do.'  In  Germany  and  Russia  the  church  is  the  mainstay 
of  military  despotism.  Is  it  true  that  things  are  so  very  differ- 
ent in  this  country?  We  have  seen  a  great  campaign  conducted 
against  war  here  since  1S98.  Has  not  the  vastly  preponderating 
influence  in  the  church  been  exerted  against  peace,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  lonely  voice  in  its  favor?  Has  a  single  religious 
newspaper  opposed  warfare?  .  .  .  If  you  address  a  miscellaneous 
audience  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  for  instance — an 
audience  of  some  fifteen  hundred,  composed  neither  of  black- 
guards nor  gentlemen — and  tell  them,  as  I  have,  that  war  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism  which  has  no  business  to  show  itself  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  will  cheer  you  to  the  echo,  and 
scarcely  a  man  will  be  found  to  make  a  protest.  I  have  also 
spoken  to  audiences  of  educated  Christians  and  I  have  found 
them  cold.  Only  once  were  my  hearers  unanimous  against  me 
without  an  exception,  and  that  was  when  I  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress a  meeting  of  Protestant  ministers.  Even  Captain  Mahan 
admits  that  there  have  been  such  things  as  bad  wars.  Can  any 
of  you  remember  one  so  iniquitous  that  the  church  did  not  give 
it  her  blessing?  I  am  driven  reluctantly  to  a  conclusion  which 
I  only  express  here  under  a  grave  sense  of  duty,  and  that  is  that 
the  churches  are  the  chief  strongholds  in  Christendom  of  the 
spirit  of  warfare." 


THE     MISSIONARIES    AND    THE    CHINESE 
TROUBLES— GERMAN   VIEWS. 

IN  Germany,  the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  problem  has  virtu- 
ally been  narrowed  down  to  a  controversy  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  missionaries  for  the  anti-foreign  uprising.  A  lead- 
ing part  in  the  debate  has  been  taken  by  Herr  von  Brandt,  for 
eighteen  years  German  consul  in  China,  who  in  articles  in  the 
Christliche  Welt  and  other  journals  has  expressed  the  following 
views  : 

The  Chinese  uprising  is  largely  an  uprising  caused  by  a  reac- 
tion against  the  activity  of  the  missionaries,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  Protestant  missionaries.  These  latter  are  by  no  means 
as  wise  in  their  generation  as  are  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  they  do  not  understand  how  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  life  of  the  natives.  In  fact,  fully  three  fourths  of  all  the  dis- 
agreeable business  which  a  foreign  consul  must  attend  to  in 
China  is  caused  by  the  interference  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  behalf  of  their  converts. 

These  sentiments  from  the  pen  of  a  man  so  influential  and  so 
•experienced  in  the  affairs  of  China  have  led  to  a  general  discus- 
sion. The  accusations  that  have  been  raised  against  the  Prot- 
estant  missionaries  may  be  formulated  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Protestant  missionaries  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Chinese  language  and  customs,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  usually 
are;  (2)  the  former  are  entirely  too  zealous,  and  conduct  their 
propaganda  unwisely  and  offensively  ;  (3)  they  lack  that  discre- 
tion in  the  handling  of  converts  and  in  their  dealings  with  the 
non-Christian  element  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  possess  ; 
(41  the  Protestants  offend  the  Chinese  in  their  most  sacred  convic- 
tions, and  in  cases  of  anti-Christian  reaction  have  their  govern- 
ments send  military  expeditions  to  punish  the  Chinese ;  (5)  the 
Chinese  converts  of  the  Protestants  are  a  bad  class  of  people. 

So  determined  has  been  this  outcry  against  Protestant  meth- 
ods that  Professor  Warneck,  of  Halle,  easily  the  leading  author- 
ity in  the  world  on  the  theory  of  missions,  has  issued  a  defense 
under  the  title  "Die  Chinesische  Mission  im  Gericht  der 
Deutscher  Zeitungpresse,"  in  which  he  produces  an  imposing 
array  of  facts  against  the  popular  assaults  carried  on  in  the 
German  press,  and  declaring  that  the  causes  of  the  Chinese 
troubles  are  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  same  line  of  argument 
is  pursued  with  even  greater  detail  by  Mans,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
title'! "Die  Ursachen  der  Chinesischen  Wirren  und  die  Evange- 
lische  Mission   (The   Causes  of   the  Chinese  Imbroglio  and   the 


Protestant  Missions),  in  which,  after  a  vigorous  defense  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  he  assigns  the  following  as  the  real  reasons  for 
the  Chinese  rebellion  : 

(1)  Reform  movements  in  the  inner  politics  of  China  ;  (2)  the 
aggressive  and  hostile  policy  of  the  foreign  nations  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Chinese  ,  (3)  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  their 
methods,  especially  their  mixing  of  politics  with  religion  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  political  powers  for  protection  and  revenge  on  the 
opponents  of  their  work  ;  (4)  the  contemptible  method  of  the  for- 
eigners in  China  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives  ;  (5)  the  unprin- 
cipled business  methods  of  the  merchants  dealing  with  the  Chi- 
nese ;  (6)  the  newspaper  agitation  for  a  partition  of  the  empire  , 
(7)  the  disagreements  and  rivalries  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  in 
China  ;  (8)  the  corruption  of  the  Chinese  officials  ;  (9)  the  fact  that 
the  Boer  and  the  Philippine  wars  have  revealed  to  the  Chinese 
the  remarkable  weakness  of  two  of  the  leading  Western  nations. 

Quite  a  different  direction  has  been  given  to  the  controversy 
by  the  brochure  of  Horbach,  a  retired  pastor,  entitled  "Offener 
Brief  an  Herr  Bischof  Anzer"  ("  Open  Letter  to  Bishop  Anzer  ") . 
Bishop  Anzer  has  for  two  decades  been  in  charge  of  the  Catholic 
missions  in  Northern  China,  and  the  object  of  the  publication  is 
to  demonstrate  by  an  array  of  evidence  taken  from  Anzer 's  own 
reports  that  he  more  than  anybody  else  is  the  cause  of  the  Ger- 
man appropriation  of  Kiao-Chou,  and  that  he  more  than  any  other 
has  caused  the  Chinese  to  make  their  anti-European  crusade. 
In  other  words,  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  method  of  mixing 
politics  with  religion  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that 
has  now  assumed  such  terrible  proportions.  Bishop  Anzer  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "Immediately  after  the  murder  of  our  two 
missionaries,  I  appealed  to  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  for  pun- 
ishment of  the  offenders.  You  all  know  what  the  answer  was — 
it  was  Kiao-Chou."  The  German  Chancellor,  von  Biilow,  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  parliament,  declared  that  the  Government 
had  taken  the  steps  it  did  in  China  chiefly  on  account  of  the  pres- 
entations of  Bishop  Anzer,  who  insisted  that  "the  occupation  of 
Kiao-Chou  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Catholic  mission 
cause  in  China."  The  same  prelate  is  quoted  repeatedly  as  de- 
claring that  the  Chinese  authorities  themselves  had  declared  to 
him  that  "Kiao-Chou  came  first,  and  then  came  all  the  rest." 

In  the  Missions  Zeitschrijt  (No.  n)  Professor  Warneck  gives 
a  resume  of  the  discussion  up  to  date,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
decided  agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  Maus  and  Horbach. 
—  Translation  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

A  new  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  inner 
occult  significance,  has  lately  been  written  by  the  Rev.   George  Chainey 
The  brochure  is  said  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  series  of  thirty  or  more  large 
volumes  dealing  with  the  whole  Bible  in  this  way. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Roberts,  rector  of  Bruton  Church  at  Williamsburg.  Va  . 
one  of  the  most  interesting  old  colonial  churches  in  America,  appeals  to 
the  public  for  aid  in  restoring  this  edifice.  It  is  the  successor  of  the  first 
church  erected  in  Virginia,  at  Jamestown,  and  possesses  the  latter's  com 
munion  silver  and  the  font  at  which  Pocahontas  is  believed  to  have  been 
christened.  Two  voung  children  of  Martha  Washington,  by  her  first  hus- 
band, are  buried  here,  and  five  presidents  of  the  United  States— Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison.  Monroe,  and  Tyler— were  among  its  regular  wor- 
shipers, besides  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Edmund  Randolph,  and  many 
others.  It  is  as  a  memorial  to  these,  and  especially  to  Marshall,  the  cen- 
tenary of  whose  appointment  to  the  chief  justiceship  is  to  be  observed  the 
coining  year,  that  this  restoration  is  undertaken. 

THE  unanimous  consent  of  the  visitors  and  trustees  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  the  old  stronghold  of  Puritan  theology  in  New  England, 
to  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Hinks  as  professor  of  Christian 
theology  without  subscription  to  its  creed  is  regarded  as  a  practical  aboli- 
tion of  this  ancient  document  and  as  the  close  of  the  famous  Andover  con- 
troversy. The  Boston  livening  Transcript  says:  "Viewed  from  any  stand- 
point, the  new  epoch  is  promising.  Andover's  choice  indicates  what  other 
similar  institutions  must  do  during  the  coming  century,  for  Andover  is  by 
no  means  the  only  evangelical  theological  seminary  where  at  regular  inter- 
vals the  professors  have  to  sign,  professing  to  believe  .its  every  word,  a 
creed  which    their  Class-room    instruction  and  published    works  impugn  in 

part,  at  least,  as  to  its  terminology  and  perspective,  if  not  as  to  its  spirit 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  philosopher  to  know  1  hat  sui'li  B  stale  of  affairs  is 

ludicial   to  the  morals  of  church  and   state      The  lover  of   sound  ethics 

and    progressive    theology    should   therefore   be  glad  of  the  outcome    at 

A  in  lover." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   CLOSING   AND  OPENING   CENTURIES. 

RETROSPECTIVE  views  of  the  nineteenth  and  prospective 
views  of  the  twentieth  century  are  likely  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  for  many  weeks  to  come  in  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  world.  Among  the  first  of  the  reviews  of  this  sort  to  reach 
us  from  abroad  is  one  in  the  Hongkong  Daily  Press,  a  British 
colonial  paper.  It  finds  in  the  development  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  the  most  important  political  feature  of  the  cen- 
tury just  closing.     It  says  : 

"When  the  period  [nineteenth  century]  opened,  Great  Britain 
was  an  island  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Europe,  with  a  single 
half-conquered  dependency  in  India.  She  had  indeed  struggled 
in  the  past  to  found  a  colonial  empire,  but  mismanagement  had 
alienated  her  colonies,  and  she  had  practically  given  up  all 
thought  of  again  attempting  the  task.  When  it  ends,  we  find  a 
British  empire  already  an  established  fact- — not  merely  nominal 
during  the  piping  times  of  peace,  but  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  a 
serious  and  exhausting  war 

"The  United  States,  which  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
previously  had  started  on  their  own  account  as  a  nation,  at  its 
conclusion  stand  out  as  the  most  powerful  and  most  advanced  of 
civilized  peoples,  with  a  population  which,  altho  it  has  drawn  on 
every  nation  in  the  world,  has  resulted  in  forming  the  most  nu- 
merous and  most  homogeneous  people  on  earth." 

The  Press  proceeds  to  comment  on  changes  among  other  na- 
tions. When  the  century  opened,  it  remarks,  the  problem  before 
the  world  was  that  growing  out  of  the  military  ascendancy  of 
France.  "Yet  France  has,  during  the  century,  from  being  the 
best  organized  and  strongest  military  power  in  the  world,  sunk 
into  the  position  of  being  a  mere  satellite  of  Russia."  As  for 
Germany,  after  her  apparent  extinction  at  Jena,  she  "has  not 
only  turned  the  tables  on  her  then  conqueror,  but  has  succeeded 
in  rising  to  the  front  in  all  the  arts  which  have  rendered  the  cen- 
tury illustrious ;  and  stands  as  a  military  nation  unequaled 
amongst  her  fellows."  Not  less  striking  is  Russia's  develop- 
ment in  Asia : 

"She  indeed  nominally  reached  across  Asia  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  [at  the  beginning  of  the  century],  but  not  the  most  san- 
guine of  her  statesmen  ever  dreamt  that  these  inhospitable  plains 
would,  before  the  century  was  over,  become  positive  sources  of 
wealth  and  strength.  Now,  at  the  end,  we  find  Russia  a  for- 
midable power  in  Europe  ;  and  not  content  with  this,  but  laying 
her  plans  wide  and  deep  for  absolute  supremacy  throughout  the 
entire  Asiatic  continent." 

The  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  same  paper,  be  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
twentieth-century  politics. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  a  recent  speech  characterizes  the  century 
just  past  as  "the  people's  century,"  because  it  has  witnessed  so 
many  changes  beneficial  to  health,  education,  and  comfort ;  and 
the  century  to  come  he  already  christens  "the  century  of  human- 
ity," in  anticipation  of  the  "moral  welfare  of  the  whole  human 
family  "  which  he  foresees  it  will  bring. 

Mr.  Herbert  Asquith,  a  leader  of  the  English  Liberals,  re- 
cently remarked  that  "the  thirty  years  of  peace  ending  in  1851 
have  been  succeeded  by  fifty  years  of  almost  continuous  war. " 
Commenting  on  this,   The  Westminster  Gazette  says  : 

"The  end  of  the  century  finds  Europe  armed  to  the  teeth,  but 
it  also  finds  the  statesmen  of  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria  possessed  of  a  determination  to  keep  the  peace  between 
themselves  which  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  stanchest  of 
Manchester  schoolmen.  It  is  years  since  any  one  has  read  a 
provocative  word  directed  by  the  statesmen  of  any  of  these  pow- 
ers against  another,  and  still  longer  since  a  provocative  act  in 
Europe  has  even  been  dreamt  of." 


This  "caution  of  Europe"  has  sometimes  paralyzed  action  in 
cases  where  it  is  desirable,  says  the  same  writer ;  but  it  has.  on 
the  other  hand,  enabled  France  to  recover  from  her  downfall  in 
1870,  and  Germany  to  develop  her  trade  ;  while  a  similar  policy 
in  this  country  "has  enabled  the  United  States  to  leap  to  the 
front  rank  among  industrial  nations." 

The  North  China  Daily  News  (Shanghai)  also  speaks  of  the 
wonderful  strides  made  by  the  United  States  during  the  cen- 
tury, and  couples  with  that  the  development  of  Japan  : 

"It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  United  States  and  Japan  that  we 
find  the  most  marvelous  development.  From  being  a  collection 
of  farming  settlements  America  has  grown  into  an  empire  rank- 
ing in  extent  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  so  far  as  inhab- 
itants within  her  borders  go,  outclassing  every  civilized  state  but 
one.  Her  wealth  is  unsurpassed ;  her  natural  resources  un- 
equaled;  her  strength,  if  organized,  immense.  Her  victory  over 
Spain  has  given  her  a  world  empire  such  as  her  statesmen  never 
dreamed  of  and  which  many  of  them  would  like  to  abandon 
Japan^has  awakened,  and,  as  tho  invigorated  by  the  sleep  of  ages, 
has  in  fifty  years  caught  up  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  altho  she 
was  centuries  behind." 


PRESIDENT   KRUGER   AND   THE   GERMANS. 

AVERY  large  proportion  of  the  German  people  evidently 
consider  their  country  humiliated  because  their  Govern- 
ment reframed  from  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Boers,  and  the 
refusal  of  an  official  reception  to  President  Kruger  is  widely  re- 
garded as  a  needless  slight.  Herr  Hasse  complained  in  the 
Reichstag  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  present  the  address  ot 
the  Alldeutsche  Verband  to  the  Boer  President  in  The  Hague, 
instead  of  in  Berlin.  "It  would  have  been  better,"  he  said,  "to 
receive  Kruger  than  that  Cecil  Rhodes  should  be  taken  by  his 
dirty,  tho  gilded,  hand."  Chancellor  v.  Btilow  defended  the 
policy  of  the  German  Government  in  the  main  as  follows : 

Our  attitude  is  not  the  least  influenced  by  consideration  for 
England,  but  solely  by  consideration  for  our  own  interests.  We 
did  what  we  considered  best  for  German  purposes.  Neither  the 
British  court  nor  the  British  Government  has  attempted  to  exer- 
cise pressure  in  the  matter.  Not  relationship,  but  the  welfare  of 
his  own  people  influences  the  Emperor.  I  would  not  stay  in 
office  a  day  if  dynastic  considerations  influenced  the  policy  of 
the  empire.  When  the  Kaiser  sent  his  congratulatory  telegram 
to  President  Kruger,  after  the  Jameson  raid,  he  did  not  intend 
to  bind  over  the  empire  to  a  definite  course  of  action.  I  am  not 
committing  an  indiscretion  if  I  say  that  the  reception  which  that 
telegram  met  abroad  showed  but  too  plainly  that  Germany 
would  stand  alone  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  England.  We  can 
not  make  Pretoria  the  pivot  of  our  policy  ;  'das  Henid  ist  ndher 
als  der  Rock. '  ['  The  shirt  is  closer  to  the  body  than  the  coat, ' 
i.e.,  German  interests  come  first.]  I  admire  the  idealism  of  gen- 
tlemen like  Herr  Hasse,  but  I  do  not  shape  my  policy  at  the  beer- 
table,  and  it  is  my  sworn  duty  [meine  verdammte  PJlicht  und 
Schuldigkeif\  to  see  to  it  as  Chancellor  that  the  welfare  and 
future  of  the  empire  are  not  endangered. 

The  Chancellor's  declarations  satisfied  the  House,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  jingoes  and  the  Socialists.  Yet  a  very 
large  part  of  the  press  feel  the  supposed  humiliation  of  Germany 
very  keenly.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  objects  to  the  excuse  that 
Dr.  Leyds  had  not  announced  the  President's  visit  at  the  proper 
time  as  "too  thin."  The  Deutsche  Tag es-Ze Hung  thinks  the 
Chancellor  can  not  altogether  dispel  the  suspicion  that  Germany 
is  in  British  leading-strings.  The  most  influential  journals 
nevertheless  admit  that  the  Government  could  not  act  otherwise. 
"It  is  no  use  shouting  unless  we  have  the  power  to  make  good 
our  words,"  says  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung.  Theodor  Mommsen, 
the  historian,  says  in  the  Nation  (Berlin)  : 

"As  we  can  not  really  be  of  assistance,  we  will  not  assume  the 
appearance  of  men  ready  to  help.  The  shout  for  intervention 
involves  a  declaration  of  war  against  England,  or  it  remains  a 
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mere  worthless  pose.  That  injustice  could  be  eradicated  from 
international  politics  by  such  intervention  is  a  mere  dream. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  President  Kruger  would  have  been 
received  in  Berlin  would  have  harmonized  little  with  the  ulti- 
mate results." 

The  National  Zeitung  wonders  whether  the  Czar  will  receive 
Kruger,  as  the  Russian  papers  are  so  ready  to  censure  the  Kaiser. 
The  British  papers  express  themselves  confident  that  the  German 
Government  will  maintain  a  "perfectly  correct "  attitude.  Anti- 
English  demonstrations  and  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the 
Boers  are  much  more  general  in  Germany  than  they  were  in 
France,  but  elicit  comparatively  little  attention  from  the  Eng- 
lish papers.  The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  declares  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  world's  press,  in  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the  Boers,  "merely  interpret  faithfully  the  conscience 
of  all  civilized  nations,"  and  adds : 

"  What  was  the  meaning  of  Emperor  William's  famous  tele- 
gram in  1S96?  Was  it  merely  a  feeler,  intended  to  discover  what 
European  power  would  join  Germany  against  England?  The 
result  certainly  was  not  encouraging,  and  German}'  has  been 
forced  to  seek  a  better  understanding  with  England.  The  Kai- 
ser's policy  is  one  of  cool  reasoning,  and  admiration  is  due  to 
him  for  being  able  to  control  his  feelings.  But  such  a  policy  of 
cool  self-control  can  not  be  carried  out  in  a  democracy.  It  is 
only  possible  where  the  Government  is  nearer  to  despotism,  and 
need  not  ask  what  the  people  feel  or  think." 

To  many  observers  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  policy  of  the 
German  Government  is  really  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
views  of  the  people  as  the  extent  of  popular  demonstration  would 
indicate.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Amsterdam  Handels- 
blad  says : 

"  However  much  opposition  there  may  be,  however  deeply  the 
humiliation  may  be  felt  by  the  Alldeutsche,  the  Agrarians,  the 
old  Bismarck  faction,  the  calm  majority  ask  themselves  whether 
Germany  could  have  intervened,  and  they  must  answer  in  the 
negative.  The  Government  can  not  risk  a  war  for  the  sake  of 
those  300,000  inhabitants  of  the  republics.  Such  a  war  would 
require  millions  of  men  to  be  enrolled,  and  it  would  be  more 


bloody  even  than  the  war  of  1S70-71.  Moreover,  even  if  Ger- 
many were  victorious,  she  would  be  the  loser  by  the  fact  that 
Russia,  who  would  merely  sit  still,  would  become  the  predomi- 
nant power  if  England  were  no  longer  a  counterpoise.  To 
threaten  without  action  is  worse  than  useless.  England  is  in 
the  habit  of  doing  that,  and  she  has  obtained  only  humiliation 
by  threatening  Russia,  who  does  as  she  pleases  anyway.  Such 
are  the  considerations  which  have  influenced  Germany's  policy 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  influence  it  in  the  future." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GENERAL   MERCIER   ON   A    FRENCH    INVASION 

OF   ENGLAND. 

'T'HE    sensational    speech    made   the   other   day,   before   the 


1 


French  senate,  by  General  Mercier,  Minister  of  War  at  the 


time  of  the  Dreyfus  trial,  has  not  elicited  a  great  deal  of  news- 
paper talk  outside  of  Great  Britain.  The  speech  was  made  dur- 
ing a  debate  on  the  proposed  increase  of  the  French  fleet.  Gen- 
eral Mercier  argued  that  means  of  aggression  as  well  as  defense 
should  be  considered.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  France  and  England,  a  French  force  could 
be  landed  near  London.  The  British  army,  he  argued,  has  been 
discredited  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  navy,  powerful  as  it  is, 
has  plenty  to  do.  Besides,  "there  are  historical  instances  of  mu- 
tiny in  the  British  navy  at  the  very  moment  of  battle."  France 
could  equal  England  numerically  and  perhaps  be  superior  in 
engines  of  destruction.  Further,  he  continued,  the  British  Pre- 
mier has  himself  recently  "given  expression  to  significant  appre- 
hensions." General  Mercier  wanted  the  matter  discussed  at 
length,  but  the  President  of  the  Senate  ruled  it  out  of  order,  and 
the  Minister  of  Marine  declared  that  the  Government  was  op- 
posed to  the  suggestion  on  its  merits. 

French  journals  seem  disposed  to  hush  the  matter  up,  the  prin- 
cipal Nationalist  papers  confining  themselves  to  short  passing 
mention,  while  the  anti- Nationalist  journals  (as,  for  example,  Le 
Temps)  content  themselves  with  a  few  deprecatory  sentences. 


Till.   BUCKING  BOAR.  MONF.Y   NO  OBJF.CT.  JOHN   BULL  IN  THE   BRIAR   PATCH.  SHOULD   HAVE  KNOWN   BETTER. 

MR.       BULL:     "I         SCULPTOR    S-L-SB-RY   (at    work  on   a   statue    of       "  J'y  suis,  j'y  reste."  (Here  I  am,  here  I       Mr.  Bull  (reading  of  British  re- 

'aven't    quite     broke      Victory):  "  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Bull,  I  must  trouble  you    remain.)  verse):      "It's   me  hown    bloomin' 

Mm  yet,  but  I'm  mak-      for  something  on  account— there  is  a  lot  more  work  —Marshal  McMahon  in  the  Crimea,  fault.     Why   did   I  hever  let   those 

ing  'im   pretty    jolly     in  it  than  I  expected."  —Punch,  London.  John  Bull  :  "'  J'y  suis  '  all  right,  but  I'm  flghtin'    Canucks    go   'ome  till  the 

hanged  if  I  know  about  the  'rest.'  " 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 


bloomin'  tired 

—  Toronto  Star 


war  was  hover?" 


-Montreal  Herald. 
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GENERAL    MERCIER    HAS  A  PLAN    FOR    INVADING 
ENGLAND— A  NEW  PLAN   ON  THE  OLD  LINES. 
—  Westminster  Gazette. 


"We  are  glad  to  note,"  says  Le  Temps,  "that  the  friendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  France  and  England  are  not  at  the  mercy 
of  General  Mercier. "  Le  Journal  des  Debats  considers  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  impossible,  "in  view  of  England's  im- 
mense naval  superiority,"  and  "regrets  the  speech  exceedingly." 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  by  the  German  papers, 

but  the  Xeue  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna) 
declares  the  speech 
a  great  blunder  be- 
cause "it  revealed 
the  secret  plans  of 
the  anti- Republican 
parties."  Says  the 
Presse  : 

"The  world  now 
knows  what  to  ex- 
pect from  the  artil- 
lery officer  and  his 
friends,  who  com- 
prise all  the  Na- 
tionalists, all  the 
Monarchists,  and  all 
the  clericals — in  a 
word,  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  republic. 
They  have  worked 
out  plans  not  only 
for  the  invasion  of 
England,  but  for 
provoking  war,  no 
matter  with  whom.  ...  A  general  conflagration  would  just  suit 
them,  as  it  would  brinsr  out  the  '  savior  of  France, '  whether  a 
Bonapartist,  an  Orleanist,  or  a  soldier-adventurer." 

A  few  of  the  English  journals  take  the  affair  seriously  and 
demand  better  national  defense.  The  speech  is  sure  to  attract 
attention  in  England,  according  to  The  St.  James' s  Gazette, 
"and  the  more  attention  it  attracts  the  better."  It  continues: 
"A  man  like  General  Mercier,  an  ex-commander  of  an  army 
corps  and  an  ex-Minister  of  War,  is  not  without  friends  and  col- 
leagues. There  is  every  presumption  that  his  scheme  has  com- 
mended itself  to  other  generals  as  well  as  to  himself.  .  .  .  We 
have  every  confidence  that  the  needs  of  our  fleet  will  be  sup- 
plied ;  but  the  country  must  watch.  ...  If  General  Mercier  has 
done  anything  to  increase  our  vigilance,  he  has  done  us  a  great 
service."  The  Westminster  Gazette  comments  to  the  same  ef- 
fect: "General  Mercier  has  probably  done  us  a  good  turn  with- 
out meaning  it.  He  has  put  us  on  our  guard."  The  London 
Morning  Post  says  the  matter  must  not  be  pooh-poohed : 

"  On  what  does  Great  Britain  rely?  We  hardly  know.  Not  on 
naval  strategy,  for  naval  strategy  is  kept  in  the  background  at 
the  Admiralty.  It  is  a  part  of  the  twenty-one  duties  of  the  First 
Sea  Lord,  who,  therefore,  has  not  much  time  to  think  about  it, 
being  kept  busy  by  seventeen  or  eighteen  duties  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  strategy.  Apparently  Great  Britain  relies 
on  the  lists  of  the  battle-ships  and  cruisers  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lished as  parliamentary  papers,  which,  of  course,  include  all  the 
vessels  that  are  in  the  Pacific,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  South  At- 
lantic, and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  those  available  to  guard 
the  Channel.  In  the  second  place,  perhaps,  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  military  forces — the  army,  which  can  not  be  mobilized  in 
a  week,  and  the  mi2itia,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers, 
which,  tho  they  could  be  mobilized  as  quickly  as  the  French 
army  if  their  mobilization  had  ever  been  arranged,  have  never 
been  so  trained  as  to  be  worth  counting  in  the  scale  against 
troops  trained  by  a  three  years'  service." 

"  It  is  an  idea  worthy  of  the  courageous  soldier  who  perjured 
Dreyfus  into  a  living  grave,  and,  as  Minister  of  War,  sat  shiver- 
ing with  terror  during  the  whole  of  one  night  at  the  Elysee  lest 
Germany  should  declare  war  agaiDst  France, " — such  is  the  com- 


ment of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  The  Morning  Leader 
thinks  that  there  is  no  political  significance  to  the  speech,  "un- 
less, perhaps,  it  is  a  bid  on  General  Mercier' s  part  for  Bou- 
langer's  position." 

The  action  of  the  President  of  the  French  Senate  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine  in  repudiating  General  Mercier's  proposition  is 
regarded  by  the  London  Standard  as  encouraging.  It  says  :  "It 
should  be  very  pleasant  to  Englishmen,  who  have  nothing  but 
respect  and  warm  regard  for  the  French  nation,  that  responsible 
statesmen  in  that  country  are  not  disposed  to  deal  equivocally 
with  proposals  that  might  help  to  disturb  good  relations." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  GERMANY  TO    BLAME    FOR    THE    TROUBLE 

IN   CHINA? 

ENGLISH,  Russian,  French,  and  Japanese  papers  have  not 
ceased  to  accuse  Germany  of  having  caused  the  present 
Chinese  trouble  by  her  occupation  of  Kiao-Chou.  M.  v.  Brandt, 
German  ex-minister  to  China,  contends,  in  defense  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, that  a  glance  at  the  history  of  China  shows  that  Ger- 
many, altho  her  conditions  absolutely  demand  expansion,  waited 
until  the  very  last  before  joining  in  the  general  race  for  territo- 
rial and  other  concessions.  He  gives  in  the  Zeitschrift  Jiir 
Socialwissenschaft  a  list  of  the  concessions  which  China  has 
been  forced  to  make  since  1842.  From  his  article  we  take  the 
following  data : 

1S42.   England  obtains  Hongkong. 

1S45.   Russia  obtains  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur. 

i860.  England  obtains  a  part  of  the  Cowloon  district,  Russia 
the  territory  between  the  Ursuri,  the  Songatche,  and  the  Hinkat 
Lake. 

1864.  Russia  extends  her  territory  in  the  West  of  China  by  the 
treaty  of  Chuguchak. 

1878.  Japan  takes  Linkin. 

1881.   Russia  obtains  the  western  part  of  Hi. 

1885.  France  takes  the  tributary  state  of  Anam. 

1886.  England  takes  the  tributary  state  of  Burma. 

1887.  France  obtains  the  territory  between  Tonking  and  the 
Mekong. 

1888.  Cession  of  Macao  to  Portugal. 

1893.  Russia  occupies  Chinese  Pamir. 

1894.  England  obtains  Shan  states,  tributary  to  China. 

1S95.  Japan  obtains  Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  Liautung.  and 


AS  GERMANY  SEES  RUSSIA. 


—  Ulk,  Berlin. 


a  part  of  Southern  Manchuria  ;  but  returns  latter  two  cessions 
for  30,000,000  taels. 

1895.  France  obtains  part  of  the  Shan  state  Kianghung. 

1896.  England  obtains  frontier  concessions  in  Farther  India. 

1897.  Similar  concessions  to  France  and  England. 
189S.  Germany  obtains  Kiao-Chou. 

This  does  not  include  the  very  important  commercial  conces- 
sions, railway  concessions,  treaty  port  concessions,  etc. ,  in  which 
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Germany  also  plays  a  very  insignificant  part,  nor  the  territorial 
-ions  to   Russia,    France,    and    England   since  German}'  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE   FAR    EASTERN    PRESS    ON    THE    ANGLO- 
GERMAN    AGREEMENT. 

THE  press  of  the  far  East  regard  the  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  China  as  of  little  practical  value  except 
perhaps,  as  regards  the  facilitation  of  trade  in  China.  The 
Chronicle  (Kobe,  Japan)  thinks  that  some  such  agreement  cer- 
tainly was  necessary  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  certain  powers 
toward  a  protective  tariff  policy.  That  paper  assumes  that 
British  trade  would  not  be  guarded  by  protective  duties  even  if 
all  China  were  to  be  declared  British  territory,  and  adds : 

"Some  of  the  continental  powers  have  pursued  a  very  different 
policy.  Take  Indo-China,  for  example.  In  1885  no  less  than 
seven  eighths  of  the  imports  came  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  but  owing  to  the  duties  imposed  since  then  by  the 
French — duties  ranging  up  to  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent. — three 
fourths  of  the  imports  now  come  from  France  and  only  one  fourth 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  one  example  alone  shows  how 
'  necessary  it  is  for  such  nations  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  to  strive  for  the  policy  of  the  open  door  in 
China." 

The  agreement  further  shows,  thinks  the  same  paper,  that 
Germany  has  decided  that  her  interests  are  with  Great  Britain 
rather  than  with  Russia.  The  Japan  Gazette  (Yokohama) 
points  out  that  Russia  is  practically  in  possession  of  Manchuria, 
and  that  her  promise  to  withdraw  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously 
by  Great  Britain.     It  then  continues : 

"  It  therefore  became  necessary  for  these  powers  to  agree  on  a 
course  of  action  in  that  event,  and  consequently  the  agreement, 
which  on  first  appearances  might  seem  to  be  a  guaranty  of  integ- 
rity, is  really  a  step  toward  partition.  The  Russian  occupation 
of  Manchuria  must  come  under  the  head  of  '  territorial  advantage 
obtained  by  another  power,'  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  either 
German  or  English  statesmen  really  credited  Russia's  promises 
to  evacuate  the  region,  the  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
agreement  was  framed  with  a  view  to  amicably  arranging  their 
own  course  of  action  in  China  in  case  a  policy  of  partition  was 
forced  on  them." 

T he  Japan  Mail  points  out  that  Japan  joined  the  agreement 
in  order  to  have  an  equal  voice  with  Germany  and  Britain  in  the 
final  settlement  of  all  Chinese  questions.  This  equality  she  has 
obtained,  according  to  the  Tokyo  Kokumin,  and  no  territorial 
division  will  be  made  without  her  concurrence.  The  Sin  Wen 
Pao  (Shanghai)  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect : 

"The  open-door  policy,  combined  with  the  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  China,  is  consistent  with  the  high  claims 
to  civilization  advanced  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  China 
has  not,  indeed,  gained  by  her  intercourse  with  Western  nations. 
She  has  steadily  become  poorer.  But  she  can  not  complain  of 
fair  and  honest  competition.  It  is  quite  possible  for  her  to  imi- 
tate Western  methods  and  in  time  to  beat  her  competitors.  But 
the  partitioning  of  China  would  not  benefit  the  Western  nations. 
They  would  merely  become  masters  of  ruined  tracts,  whose  in- 
habitants would  always  hate  and  oppose  the  conquerors.  If  the 
integrity  of  China  is  preserved,  trade  will  revive,  and  without 
trade  possession  is  of  little  value. 

The  North  China  Daily  News  (Shanghai)  fears  that  the  only 
hope  for  salvation  for  China  is  in  the  fact  that  the  competitors 
are  many,  since  national  imperialism  is  to-day  a  widespread 
sentiment.      It  says : 

"All  kingdoms  ambitious  of  posing  as  world  empires  to-day 
deem  it  their  duty  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie,  if  possible  to 
secure  a  plum  for  themselves,  at  any  rate  to  prevent  their  rivals 


from  taking  too  much.  .  .  .  Possibly  the  existence  of  the  jeal- 
ousy thus  occasioned  may  be  the  salvation  of  China ;  not,  as  we 
hope,  of  her  guilty  rulers,  but  of  the  country  at  large.  '  If  I  can't 
have  it,  you  shan't '  was  a  rough  and  ready  settlement  of  some  of 
our  disputes  as  juveniles." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

RUSSIA   AND    ENGLAND   IN   CENTRAL  ASIA. 

'THE  considerable  extension  of  Russian  territory,  power,  and 
*■  influence  which  has  been  the  result  of  the  far  Eastern 
trouble  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  a  relaxation  of  Russian 
efforts  in  the  region  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Viedomosti  (St. 
Petersburg)  relates  that  the  Russian  embassy  to  Tibet  has  been 
received  with  great  friendliness  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  ruler  of  Tibet,  who  in  return  sent  a  special  delega- 
tion to  Russia.  The  Tibetan  ambassadors  were  received  by  the 
Czar  in  person.  The  London  Observer  expresses  itself  to  the 
following  effect : 

The  incident  shows  with  what  ceaseless  energy  the  diplomacy 
of  England's  great  rival  is  at  work.  Not  even  the  Chinese  crisis, 
which  engages  the  attention  of  Russia  so  strongly,  has  prevented 
her  from  pushing  her  interests  on  the  road  to  India.  And  Tibet 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  masters  of  India.  Warren 
Hastings  knew  it,  and  he  opened  friendly  relations  with  the 
Dalai  Lama  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  somehow  the  connection 
was  not  continued.  Tibet  is  rich,  and  its  trade  is  worth  much  ; 
yet  altho  India  is  near,  the  trade  of  Tibet  goes  to  far-off  Russia. 
Russia  has  managed  in  such  a  way  that  her  own  emissaries  are 
welcome  in  Tibet,  while  Britons  are  refused  admittance,  and  the 
Asiatics  are  led  to  think  that  England  is  a  waning  power. 

The  attitude  of  that  great  buffer  state,  Afghanistan,  is  nowa- 
days watched  with  keen  interest.  Apparently  Afghanistan  is 
getting  ready  for  a  possible  struggle.  The  Novoye  Vremya  (St. 
Petersburg)  says : 

"According  to  the  latest  English  news,  Afghanistan  has  been 
prevailed  upon  to  prepare  for  a  resistance  to  Russia.  The  Dur- 
ban, the  Grand  Council,  are  putting  the  country  in  a  state  of 
defense,  as  the  advance  of  Russia  has  aroused  suspicion.  A  re- 
serve army  is  being  created,  and  the  export  of  horses  and  grain 
has  been  prohibited.  At  the  same  time  large  granaries  are  being 
erected  in  Kabul,  Candahar,  and  Herat.  According  to  the  Cal- 
cutta Pioneer  all  this  activity  is  directed  against  Russia.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  that  Afghanistan  will  throw  her  weight  into 
the  British  scale  when  the  time  comes." 

The  Vossische  Zeitu?ig  (Berlin)  points  out  that  the  restric- 
tions which  Lord  Curzon  has  placed  upon  the  native  Indian 
princes,  who  have  been  prohibited  from  going  abroad  without 
special  permission,  must  tend  to  keep  these  native  potentates 
from  communicating  with  the  possible  enemies  of  Great  Britain. 
At  the  same  time  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  other  stations  on  the  way 
to  India  are  the  scene  of  much  activity  and  are  being  placed  in 
a  condition  to  resist  even  a  sudden  attack.  —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PUNISHING  THE  CHINESE  OFFICIAI  s 

— Berlin  Kladdeiadatsch. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

America  —  Picturesque  and  Descriptive.  —  Joel 
Cook.     (.Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  3  vols.' 

The  Cyclops  of  Euripides  — Edited  by  John  Pat- 
terson, B.  A.     1  Alexander  Gardiner,  London.) 

The  Heart's  Choice  and  Other  Poems. — Henry 
A.  Lavely.     iThe  Riverside  Press.) 

L'Aiglon  Souvenir  of  Maude  Adams.  (R.  H.  Rus- 
sell, $0.25.) 

Expansion  of  Russia.— Alfred  Ramband.  (The 
International  Monthly,  $1.00.) 

The  Rose  of  Joy. — Josephine  L  Roberts. —  (The 
Neely  Co.) 

The  Religion  of  Democracy. — Charles  Ferguson. 
■CFunk  &  \V agnails  Co.,  $1.00.) 

365  Desserts.     (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

Odd  Bits  of  Travel  with  Brush  and  Camera. — 
Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
$2.00  ) 

Women  of  the  American  Revolution. — Elizabeth 
F.  Ellet.     (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  2  vols,  $4.00.) 

Shall  We  Believe  in  a  Divine  Providence? — D. 
W.  Faunce.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  $1.00.) 

Seed-Thoughts  for  Public  Speakers. — Arthur  T. 
Pierson,  D.D.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  $1.50.) 

The  Great  Trial  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
Samuel  C.  Parks,  A.M.  (Hudson,  Kimberly  Pub- 
Jishing  Co.) 

CURRENT  POETRY. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Gift. 
By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 

'Tis  not  the  weight  of  jewel  or  plate, 
Or  the  fondle  of  silk  and  fur  ; 

'Tis  the  spirit  in  which  the  gift  is  rich 
As  the  gifts  of  the  Wise  Ones  were  ; 

And  we  are  not  told  whose  gift  was  gold 
Or  whose  was  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

— Chautauquan  (December). 


In  Memoriam 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 


Born  1842. 


Died  November  22,  1900. 


Jn  the  immortal  music  rolled  from  earth 
He  was  content  to  claim  a  lowly  part, 

Yet  leaves  us  purer  by  the  grace  and  mirth, 
Human,  that  cling  about  the  common  heart. 

Now  on  the  bound  of  Music's  native  sphere, 
Whereof    he     faintly    caught    some    earthward 
strain, 

.At  length  he  reads  the  "Golden  Legend  "  clear, 
At  lengths  the  "Lost  Chord  "  finds  itself  again. 

— Punch. 


Sonnet 

By  Richard  Hovkv. 
to  marna : 

What  use  are  words  to  tell  you  of  my  love? 

It  is  my  trade  to  make  words  do  my  will, 
To  change  my  mood  and  passion  like  a  glove 

And  feign  the  utter  scope  of  good  and  ill. 
And  if  truth  speak  out  clear  in  every  tone 

You  will  applaud  and  say  it  is  my  art ; 
So  have  I  all  men's  voices  but  my  own, 

And  to  serve  them  I  leave  unserved  my  heart. 


SENT   FREE  AND  PREPAID. 

To  cure  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation  perfectly  and 
permanently.  The  Vernal  Remedy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N  Y  ,  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine  FREE  and  PREPAID  to  any  reader  of  Literary 
Digest,  It  is  a  specific  for  all  kidney,  bladder  and  pros- 
tate troubles,  and  one  dose  a  day  cures. 
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The  Klondike  of  Missouri," 

being  a  neat  prospectus  that  tells  about  the  zinc  and  lead 
indUHtry  of  southwestern  Missouri  and  how  $10and  up- 
ward can  be  invested  to  advantage  in  these  famous 
mines.  If  you  are  interested  in  large  profits,  with  invest- 
ment absolutely  secure,  send  for  "  The  Klondike  of 
Missouri. "  It  is  mailed  free  in  plain  envelope.  Itjjives 
the  names  of  prominent  doctors,  ministers,  and  busi- 
ness men  throughout  the  United  States  who  an-  inter- 
ested with  the  undersigned  in  making  money  in  this 
•district.    Address  WALT  Kit  B,  S  \YLKK,  Carthage,  Mo. 


"The    best    work    of    its    kind    extent"— GEN.     LEW     WALLACE. 

She  INTERNATIONAL 
Cyclopedia.  <H  Year  Books 

P"OR  all  classes  of  readers,  and  for  office  and  school  use 
*  this  is  a  practical  convenient  up-to-date  reference  work. 
It  treats  satisfactorily  every  subject  whose  importance  entitles 
it  to  a  place  there,  gives  information  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  year,  and  embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge. 


We  take 
other 

Cyclopedias 
in  exchange. 

If  yours  is 
unsatisfactory 
allow  us  to 
make 
quotations. 


The  facts  are  easily  accessible,  concise,  yet  comprehensive, 
well  arranged,  accurate,  unprejudiced,  international,  and  up- 
to-date.  The  hunting  has  been  done,  and  here  is  the  wheat 
winnowed  from  the  chaff.  It  is  just  the  work  required  by  the 
student,  the  professional  man,  the  busy  merchant,  the  public 
speaker,  the  schoolboy  or  girl.  It  has  been  officially  adopted 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia. 

"  Wefind  the  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA  invaluableas  aconstant  anddaily 
reference." — C11AS.  R.  SK1.WKI!.  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N.Y. 

IT  IS  A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.    17  ROYAL  VOLUMES. 

The  whole  set  delivered  at  once  on  small  monthly 
•  payments.       Write   for   terms   and   sample   pages. 

DODD,  MEAD  ®l  CO.,  Publishers,   NEW  YORK-CHICAGO. 


THE  LIVING  AGE 

A   Weekly  Magazine  of  Contemporary  Literature  and  Thought. 


(Founded  by  E.  littell  in  1644) 

Reproduces   without   abridgment  the  most  important  Contributions  in 

Foreign    Periodicals— CRITICISM,    FICTION,   TRAVEL, 

INTERNATIONAL    POLITICS,    SCIENCE. 

Indispensable  to  Intelligent  Readers.      Weekly,  $6.00  a  year;    single  numbers,  15  cents. 

FREE  FOR  THREE  MONTHS,  hauled  Sher^wiU  be^sem 
to  each  new  subscriber  for  1901,  on  request,  the  numbers  of  THE  LIVING  AGE  from 
October  ist  to  December  31st,  1900.  These  numbers  will  contain  The  Siege  of  the 
Legations,  Heinrich  Seidel's  attractive  serial,  The  Treasure,  and  the  opening  chapters 
of  A  Parisian  Household  by  Paul  Bourget.  These  serials  are  copyrighted  by  THE 
LIVING  AGE  and  will  appear  only  in  this  magazine. 

Address  THE  LIVING  AGE  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  5206,  Boston. 
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The  reputation  of  the  Ingersoll  Uol'.ar  Wateh  is  firmly  established  as  an  accurate,  reliable 
timepiece.  "The  test  of  time" — in  both  senses  of  the  phrase — has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  wat<*h  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  practical  timepiece,  conventional  in  size,  handsome  in  appearance,  and 
auaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time  for  one  year.  For  Bale  by  10,000  dealers,  or  postpaid  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada  for  $1.00.     ROOT.  II.  LKGERSOLL  &  BR0„  Dept.  17,  67  Cortlandt  St..  N.  Y. 
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Solid  1 4kt  Gold  Pen  in  Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder  ;  simple  construction,  always  ready,  no  shaking  ; 
works  perfectly ;  no  blotting  ;  a  high-class  pen  at  a  low  price. 

Agents 
Wanted 

Cut  is  two-thirds  size  of  smallest  pen  we  make.     Live  dealers  sell  and  recommend  the  LINCOLN  :  if  yours  will  not 

supply,  write  to  us  ;  we  send  pens  anywhere,  post-paid,  complete  with  filler  and  full  directions  for  use.     All  our  pens 

are  guaranteed  ;  and  this  means  money  back — if  you  want  it.     Catalogue  of  Fountain  and  Gold  Pens  for  the  asking. 

FRAZER  &  GEYER  CO.,  Room  9,  36  Gold  Street,  New  York. 


Individual  Communion  Cups. 

Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  communion  table  which  you  would  not 
tolerate  in  your  own  home  ?    The  use  of  the  individual  communion  service  grows 
daily.    Are  you  open  to  conviction?    Would  you  like  to  see  a  list  of  the  churches 
in  which  it  is  used  and  know  the  satisfaction  it  gives  ? 
Send  for  our  free  book — it  tells  alt  about  it.    A  trial  outfit  sent  free  on  reouest. 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  COMPANY.  Dept.  fc  Rochester  N.Y. 
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&>*  PiaLivolaL, 
Yourself,  a.nd 
your  Piano 

Have  you  a  piano? 

If  you  have  spent  your  money  for  a 

piano,   how    much    good    do    you 

realize  from  it  ? 
Do  you  use  it  yourself  ? 
Do  half  the  members  of  your  family 

use  it  ? 
Is  it  ever  used  ? 
How  many  selections  are  included  in 

the  aggregate  repertory  of  all  who 

use  it — more    than    ten,  fifteen  or 

twenty-five  ? 
Do  they    play  well — well  enough  to 

entertain  musical  people  ? 

Do   You  Knoiv  that 
With  the  Pianola 

You  and  every  member  of  your 
family  can  play  the  piano — 

You  can  play  anything  you  wish  to 
hear — Liszt's  Rhapsodies,  Chopin's 
Nocturnes,  Sousa's  Marches,  Coon 
Songs,  etc. — 

You  have  complete  control  of  the 
expression  and  can  get  an  artistic, 
vivifying  effect  ? 

Paderewski  has  a  Pianola — he  has 
two  Pianolas.  After  having  one  for 
several  months  in  his  home  in  Paris, 
he  has  just  ordered  another  for  his 
residence  in  Switzerland. 

Nobody  is  getting  the  full  value  from  his  piano  un- 
less he  has  a  Pianola.  Many  never  expected  to  get 
much  use  from  it.  They  bought  it  because  they 
thought  they  had  to  have  a  piano.  The  Pianola  has 
changed  all  this.  The  piano  becomes  a  "  live  pleas- 
ure "  and  every  member  of  the  family  a  participant,  and 
thereby  enjoys  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great 
composers. 

PRICE  $250. 

Can  be  bought  by  moderate  monthly  payments 
If  unable  to  call  send  for  catalogue  No.  12 

T5he    AEOLIAN    CO., 

18  W.  23d  St..  New  York 
500  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 


I  <wish  you  . . . 

A  Happy  New  Year 
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directly  or  indirectly  allied  to  ever> 
Industry-  Son  cannot  make  progress 
tfitho  t  knowing  n  iiict'MUffabonttbe 
best  puyintr,  moil  tn.-cinntincb'tginess 

My  book  "ELECTRIC  LIGHT  HOME'' 

TEACH'S    ELECTRICITY. 

TTnd> rqtandinply  written.   Illustrated 

4th  Edition.      Kxpln'm-*  every  drtni 

and  b->w  to  obtain  Electric  I.inhtfroui 

home-made  chemical  Batteries. 

I'ltlCK,     10     CENTS,     1  P-wrpaid.  * 

JAS.  H.  MASON,   I'-'i.i.     -,    172  W.  B'WAY,  NEW  YORK. 

AI.su 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY  BUILDING, 

150  Nassau  Strekt.  New  York  City. 


W      STARK 


SUCCEED  WHERE 
ery.   OTHERS  FAIL. 


I,  who  am  speech  for  all  men's  hopes  and  fears, 
Must  leave  my  love  unspoken  in  its  need 

Until  the  whim  of  the  disdainful  years 
Toss  me  a  test  to  answer  with  a  deed. 

And  if  that  golden  chance  I  never  know 

And  die  unproved -then  Fate  will  have  it  so. 
—Scribner's  (December). 


Verses  Written  in  a  copy  of  "  Among  My 
Books." 

By  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Last  year  I  brought  you  verses, 
This  year  with  prose  make  bold  ; 
I  know  not  which  the  woi  se  is  ; 
Both  are  but  empty  purses 
For  your  superfluous  gold. 

Put  in  your  sunny  fancies, 
Your  feeling  quick  and  fine, 
Your  mirth  that  bings  and  dances, 
Your  nature's  graver  glances, 
And  think  they  all  are  mine. 

—In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  December. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 
December  17. — The  Russian  and  American  com- 
manders in  Peking  are  issuing  large  quanti- 
ties of  rice  for  destitute  Chinese. 

Li  Hung  Chang  is  reported  ill  with  influenza. 

December  19. — News  comes  from  Yladivostock, 
of  the  rescue  of  Belgian  missionaries  and  sev- 
eral thousand  Chinese  converts  in  the  district 
of  Pins,  by  a  Russian  column  after  a  terrible 
siege. 

December  21. — Count  von  Waldersee  reports  the 
killing  of  fifteen  Boxers  and  the  rout  of  Chi- 
nese regulars  by  a  German  column  of  the  in- 
ternational army. 

December  22. -The  joint  note  of  the  powers  to 
China  is  at  last  signed  by  the  foreign  min- 
isters in  Peking.  . 

South  Africa. 

December  17. — A  rumor  iscurrent  in  London  that 
a  Boer  force  has  been  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  Orange  River. 
Seven  hundred  Boers  cross  the  Orange  River 
into  Cape  Colony. 

December  18. — Reports  are  current  of  a  fight  be- 
tween Boerand  British  forces  in  Cape  Colony 
in  which  the  British  retire  "with  losses." 

December  iq. — Owing  to  the  invasion  of  Cape 
Colony  by  the  Boers,  the  chase  after  De\\  et 
is  abandoned  by  the  British  column  under 
General  Knox. 

December  20.— London  advices  from  Cape  Town 
say  that  the  Boer  invasion  of  Cape  Colony 
proves  more  serious,  and  fears  prevail  that 
the  Dutch  in  the  colony  may  join  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy. 

December  21.— The  Boers,  according  to  reports, 
are  driven  out  of  Houtkraal,  Cape  Colony, 
by  the  British,  and  are  also  repulsed  in  an 
attack  on  Zuurfontein,near  Johannesburg. 

Mounted  reinforcements  are  being  sent  by  re- 
quest of  General  Kitchener  to  South  Africa. 

General   French,  it  is  said,  defeated  the  Boers 
at  Thorndale. 

December  23.— General  French  defeats  the  Boers 
in  the  Magaliesberg  Range,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, capturing  Commandant  Kreuse  and 
others. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

December  17.— The  United  States  battle-ship 
Kentucky  sails  from  Smyrna  on  her  way  to 
Manila. 

December  18. — The  purity  crusade  in  Paris  con- 
tinues with  four  hundred  and  eighty  new 
arrests. 

December  10.- It  is  reported  that,  after  a  two 
days'  battle,  the  Colombian  rebels  are  beat- 
en decisively  at  a  point   on    the   Magdalena 

River. 


it  Rook  Fret.        Result  of  76  years'  experience. 
BROS.,  Louisiana.  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Over-Exertion  of  Brain  or  Hotly 
Take   Horsford  8  Acid   Phosphate. 

It  is  a  wholesome  tonic  for  body,   brain  and  nerves. 
Wonderfully  quick  in  its  action. 


Direct  from  the  Factory. 

THE     ma££ir  SECTIONAL 


BOOK  CASES 

PATENTED-OTHER    PATENTS   PENDING. 


per  section  82££^JB!'J5t 


$  I .  t]  UOn  WardTaccordi 

I  and  finish. 

I  —mm    SHIPPED  "ON   APPROVAL" 

subject  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not  found  in  every 
particular  positively  the  most  perfect  bookcase  at  the 

ro7tVt^VsLYJSSa,-naTing  ABSOLUTELY 

NON-BINDING  and      patented) 
SELF-DISAPPEARING  DOORS 

—dust  proof— moisture  proof— will  not  stick  or  bind 
in  any  climate.  This  is  only  one  of  several  features 
that  make  the  "  Maeey  "  Sectional  Bookcase  posi- 
tively the  best  bookcase  in  point  of  Construction- 
Convenience— Style— Finish  and  Price  ever  made. 
Write  for  Sectional  Bookcase  Catalogue  "XoP-1" 

The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


Artistic  Homes 


A  (NEW)  608- 
PAQE  BOOK 


of  low-eo*t  hoiiie&, 
Sent  i">-t I'.ii'l. 


95c 

The  "Cottage -Builder" 

Issued  Monthly. 

par  jnt with  idt  two 
2j-n  nt  liooki 

Each  number  has  12  NEW 
Cottageplans.  Sample,  10c. 

32  Houses,  $1000  to  $1200,  25c 
32  Houses,  $1200  to  $1500,  25c 
32  Houses,  $1500  to  $2000,  25c 
32  Houses,  $1800  to  $2500,  25c 
32  Houses.  $2000  to  $3000,  25c 

HERBERT  C.  CHTVERS,  Architect,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OEO.T.WinnS,  REs!l,E>OE,VANCOCVER,II.C. 


32  Brick  City  Houses,  .  25c 
32  Cottages,Bks.l,3,4  (each)  25c 
32  Double  Houses,  .  .  25c 
32  Artistic  Churches, .  .  25c 
32  Houses,  $900  to  $1000     25c 
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Moslem  excesses  are  reported  in  the  central 
provinces  o£  '!  urkey. 

December  20. — The  Spanish  cabinet   council    de- 
cides to  present   to  the  chamber  the  project 
of  the  sale  to  the  United  States  of  the  I 
.yan  Island  and  other  islands  of  the  Philippine 
oup  not  included  in  recent  treaty. 

December  23. — The  population  of  Berlin  is  said  to 
be  2,469,676. 

Domestic. 
Congress. 

December  17. — House:  Many  bills  of  a  miscella- 
iu-  his  character  are  passed,  among  them  one 
to  place  Representative  Houtelle,  of  Maine, 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  navy  as  a  captain. 

December  18. — Senate:  The  President  sends  the 
following  appointments  to  the  Senate  :  John 
C.  A.  Leishman,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  Minis- 
ter to  Switzerland,  to  be  Minister  to  Turkey  ; 
Arthur  S.  Hardy,  of  New  Hampshire,  now 
Minister  to  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Servia,  to 
be  Minister  to  Switzerland,  and  Charles  S. 
Francis,  of  New  York,  to  be  Minister  to 
Greece,  Rumania,  and  Servia. 

December  19. — Senate:  The  House  resolution  for 
the  retirement  of  Representative  Boutelle  as 
a  captain  in  the  navy  is  passed. 

House:  Two  bills  affecting  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  termi- 
nal facilities  in  Washington  are  passed. 

December  20. — Senate  :  In  executive  session,  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  canal  treaty  is  ratified  as 
amended  by  a  vote  of  55  to  18. 

House:  The  Indian  and  Military  Academy  ap- 
propriation bills  are  passed. 

December  21. — The  deaths  of  Mrs.  W.  P.  Frye 
and  Representative  R.  A.  Wise  are  an- 
nounced, and  both  houses  adjourn  until  Jan- 
ary  3. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

December  17.— A  military  court  of  inquiry  be- 
gins its  investigation  into  the  death  of  former 
cadet  Booz,  said  to  be  due  to  hazing. 

December  18. — John  D.  Rockefeller  gives  $1,500,- 
000  additional  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

December  19.— Contracts  for  eleven  armored 
war-ships  are  awarded  by  Secretary  Long. 

The  fifteen-year-old  son  of  E.  A.  Cudahy.  of 
Omaha,  is  kidnaped. 

December  20. — J.  W.  Yerkes  takes  the  oath  of 
office  and  assumes  his  new  duties  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

Governor  Roosevelt  removes  from  office  Dr. 
Peter  M.  Wise,  president  of  the  state  com- 
mission in  lunacy. 

The  son  of  E.  A.  Cudahy,  who  was  kidnaped, 
is  returned  upon  payment  of  a  ransom  of 
$25,000. 

December  21. — Ex-Governor  Wolcott,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, dies  at  his  home  in  Boston  from 
typhoid  fever. 

December  22  — Governor  Roosevelt  removes  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Gardiner  on  charges  and  ap- 
points Eugene  A.  Philbin,  former  law  partner 
of  the  late  Judge  Beekman,  as  his  successor. 

American-  Dependencies. 

December  21.— Philippines :  The  Philippine  Com- 
mission enacts  that  all  laws  in  the  island  be 
printed  in  English. 

December  22. — Philippines :  H.  Phelps  Whit- 
marsh  is  appointed  governor  of  the  province 
of  Benguet,  Luzon,  by  the  Philippine  Civil 
Commission. 

December  ^.  —  Philippines:  The  Autonomist 
Party  is  launched  in  Manila  at  a  meeting 
attended  by  virtually  all  the  loyal  Filipino 
leaders  in  the  city. 

Reports  of  the  civil  administration  of  affairs 
are  made  public,  showing  conditions  of  cur- 
rency, tariff,  immigration,  and  the  courts, 
and  the  practical  autonomy  of  Negros. 


Pears' 

Get  one  cake  of  it. 

Nobody  ever  stops  at  a 
cake. 

Pears'  shaving  soap  is 
the  best  in  all  the  world. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  sorts 
of  Mores  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 


Cocoa 

is  Umvcisany  /vecorueu  tue  Preference  on  account  of  its 
High  Quality,  Economy  and  Delicious  Taste. 

Sold  at  all  groc,ery  stores — order  it  next  time. 

A  NEW  WONDERFUL  INVENTION! 

I IK1DIID  i  CI  Cn  U/ATITD  from  wells,  cisterns,  hydrants  anil  streams 
UHrUlliritll  11#%  I  fcll  kills  250,000  people  annually.  Causes  500,000 
cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  Kidney  and  Bladder  diseases, 
Piles,  Constipation,  all  kinds  of  Fevers— Typhoid,  Yellow,  Lung  and  Malaria: 
also  Rheumatism.  Female  ills,  Blood  diseases,  etc.  Investigate,  and  you'll  find 
SAFETY  LIES  OSIY  IN  DISTILLATION  of  all  drinking  water, 
before  using.  Boiling  or  filtering  are  merely  subterfuges  of  no  value.  When 
a  Chemist  wants  Absolutely  Pure  Water,  he  obtains  it  only  by  distillation. 
EVERY  FAMILY  can  now,  without  extra  expense  or  trouble,  purify  their 
drinking  water  by  distillation— making  it  absolutely  sate  and  pure,  re- 
moving all  impurities,  germs  of  disease,  Lime  and  other  health-wrecking  min- 
erals by  using  the 

"PURITAN"  ^SKES8  WATER  STILL 

A  new  remarkable  device,  invented  by  a  genius  of  Cincinnati,  0.    Entirely 
•different  and  far  superior  to  any  filter.    Simply  set  it  over  your  cook  stove, 
■  gasoline  or  gas  stove  and  fill  with  any  kind  of  water— it  does  the  rest— Fur- 
nishes Plenty  of  Pure  Distilled  Drinking  Water  for  family  use, 
clear  as  crystal,  soft,  sparkling;  aerates  it,  making  it  delicious  to  the  taste. 
Try  it  10  days  and  you'll  be  astonished  at  the  improvement  in  your  health,  feel- 
ings and  complexion.    Thousands  of  prominent  people  testify  to  its  marvelous  power  over  disease. 

DISTILLED  is  the  only  safe  water  for  families,  infants,  children,  invalids,  athletes — Endorsed 
by  best  physicians  and  the  famous  Ralston  Health  Club  (11,000.000  members)— used  exclusively 
in  the  IT.  S.  Navy.  Invaluable  for  Tourists,  Surgeons  and  all  Ralstonites.  It  is  Nature's  own  medi- 
cine, and  has  cured  thousands  of  hopeless  cases.  ALL  OUR  READERS  should  have  one  of  these 
Remarkable  Stills.  They  are  well  and  durably  made  to  last  for  years.  Ready  for  use  when  received. 
Style  No.  7,  Price,  $5.00 ;  Style  No.  9,  J8S.OO.  Sent  anywhere  with  Plain  Directions  upon  receipt 
of  Money  Order,  Draft,  Check  or  Registered  Letter.  Money  refunded  after  lO  days  use  if  not  just 
as  represented.     You'll  be  delighted.     We  are  reliable,  old  firm.    Capital,  $100,000.00.    Ship  promptly. 

AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED    MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

SIO0.00  Monthly  and  Expenses.    It's  a  wonderful  seller— 
22,000  already  sold.    Customers  delighted.    Write  us  quick. 
Harrison  Mfg.  Co..    170  Harrison  R'ld'g,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WRITETODAYvfa°lru?bulre 

BOOK,  TESTIMONIALS,  &c 


FREE 


Enjoy   Your   Breakfast, 

BY  USING  OUR  NEW  STANDARD 


few 


11 


IT  IS  INDEED  A  RARE  TREAT. 

It  Is  packed  In  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  1  RADE- 
MARK  BAGS,  which  will  preserve  the  strength  unil 
flavor  for  any  length  of  time. 

Don't  fail  to  visit  the  HANDSOMEST  AND  CLEANEST  TEA 
STORE  in  America— it  has  been  entirely  remodeled— new  front . 
new  entrance,  new  decorations  new  stock,  etc.  It  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  A  Beautiful  SOUVENIR  FREE. 
All  Orders  by  Mail  or  Telephone.  24.r>l  Cortlandt,  Will  Receive 
Prompt  Attention. 

THE   GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

II  and  99  Ffwey  st .  corner  Church  St  ,  fen  York,  P.  0.  Box  289. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  nl 
trifling  cost.  Simpleas  a  tea  kettle. 
PROF.  W.H.SANTEL/1ANN, 
Leader  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band. 
writes:  "The  Sanitary  Still  is  sat  if 
factory  and  l  take  pleasure  in  rec- 
ommending If  to  any  one  who  wants 
pure  and  palatable  water.  TheSI  ill 
Is  simple  ai-ri  casv  to  operate."  The 
Sanitary  Still  used  in  the  WHITE 
HOUSP.  Highest  award  at  Paris 
Exposil  Ion. 

CnprlgrnphCo.,  <M.  Green  St, Chicago 


THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

"The  Light  That  Never  Fails'* 

brings  more  genuine  comfort  into  a  house 
and  cuts  out  more  nuisance  than  any  other 
single  article  on  earth.  This  is  not  mere  talk 
but  on  the  other  hand  every  mail  brings  ua 
letters  of  even  stronger  praise  While  more 
brilliant  than  gas  or  electricity  it  never 
smokes,  smells  or  gets  out  of  order,  is  lighted 
and  extinguished  as  easily  as  gas,  is  abso- 
lutely safe  and  burns  a  quart  of  ordinary  oil 
for  sixteen  hours.  Itisapo  itive  revelation 
to  anyone  who  uses  the  usual  duty,  ill- 
smelling  thing  called  a  lamp. 

Our   catalogue  W.  shows  all  styles  from 

$1  8i)upand  is  sent  on  request.  Better  get  one 

THE  ANCLE  LAMP  CO. 

76  Park  PI..  New   York. 


A  RARE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  at  almi  st 
HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs.    Japans,    Young     Hysons,    Gunpowders,    English 
BreaKfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assams  ?7r  In  ^7r>  per 

and Ceylons from L,s"  lu  a,x'  lb. 

very  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from.,     I0c  to  29C  |jer 
The  Good*  arc  sold  on  their  merits.    NO  PRESENTS. 

IMPORTINC     TEA     CO.,  , 
-     66  Church  Street,  New  York 


CONSUMERS 
I\  o.  Bos  2»o     -    - 


Readers  of  Ir.r  Litkkaky  Lugkst  uro  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  v.riiin.,'  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SLA  YTON 
INSULA  TION  TREA  TMENT 


Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness 
Neuralgia 
Nervousness 


A  RE  YOU  open  to  conviction  ?     Does  it  not  indicate  great  merit  in  our  treat- 
ment when  tens  of  thousands  of  sets  of  our  appliances  have  been  taken  on 
trial   and  paid    for    only  after  proving  their  value  ?      Especially  when 
the  vast  majority  of   the  users  of  the   Insulation   Treatment  are   persons  of 
the  highest  education  and  standing? 

The  theory  of  the  Insulation  Treatment  by  means  of  Slayton's  Electric 
Switch  Glass  Casters  and  Slayton's  Spun  Class  and  Silk  Insulating 
Insoles  is  the  teaching  of  the  great  French  physician  and  scientist,  Brown- 
Sequard,  who  taught  that  Rheumatism,  Sleeplessness,  Neuralgia,  Nerv- 
ousness and  Lost  Vitality,  arose  from  too  great  a  flow  of  animal  elec- 
tricity from  the  body  to  the  earth. 

The  vital  importance  of  this  subtle  fluid  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  physician  prescribes  the  application  of  electricity  in  one   form  or  another.      But  the   natural   electricity 
generated  by  the  body  is  as  superior  hygienically  to  the  artificial  as  mother's  milk  is  to  manufactured  food. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  persons  whose  standing  give  unquestionable  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  our  treat- 
ment.    Is  it  not  worth  your  while  to  accept  the  following  offer  ? 

We  will  gladly  send  anyone  a  full  set  of  the  Slayton  Electric  Switch  Casters  and  Slayton  Insulating 
Insoles  on  receipt  of  25c.  for  postage  or  packing,  or  separately,  17c.  for  the  Casters  and  8c.  for  the  Insoles. 
Try  them  for  one  week  according  to  directions.  If  they  do  not  help  you,  return  them  by  mail  and  no  charge 
will  be  made.  If  they  do  help  you  (and  they  almost  certainly  will),  send  us  $3  for  the  Casters  and  $2  for  the  Insoles.  These  articles  can  be  used  separately 
with  great  benefit,  but  to  secure  the  greatest  relief  both  should  be  used.  Be  sure  to  state  whether  Casters  are  to  be  placed  on  iron,  brass  or  wooden  bed- 
steads, and  the  size  of  shoes  Insoles  are  to  fit. 

THE  SLAYTON  ELECTRIC  CASTER  CO.,  tOO  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


FREE  TRIAL 


AT    CLI 

The  Niagara  Clip  holds  securely 
from  the  thinnest  sheet  of  paper  up 
to  X  inch  in  thickness,  and  can  be 
used  over  and  overagain.  Betterthan 
pins  for  filing  letters,  records,  cards, 
etc.  Avoid  unsightly  pin-holes  in  at- 
tachingsecond  letters,  businesscards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc  Put  up 
in  boxes  of  100  especially  for  desk  con- 
venience. Sample  box  20  cts.  postpaid. 
NIACARA  CLIP  CO.,  1  23  Liberty  St.,  NTY.CIty. 


Wanted 


You  Needn't  Care  a   Button 

if  you've  a  Bachelor's  But- 
ton, with  Improved  Wash- 
burne  Patent  Fasteners, 
whether  you  lose  a  suspen- 
der button  or  not.  Slip  it 
on  :  push  down  the  lever;  it 
holds  like  grim  death.  By 
mail,  10  cts.  Catalogue  of 
novelties  made  with  Wash- 
burne  fasteners,  free  on 
request. 
AMERICAN  RING  CO.,   Box  55.  WaterburyT  Conn. 


rmttr—, 
'THeTToRLEY  EARDRuM 

W  RESTORES  LOST  HEARIN6. 
A  New  Scientific  Discovery.  Invisible;  anyone 
can  use  it.  No  glass,  rubber  or  metal.  Book  that 
tellsall,  mailed  Free.  Morley  Pharmaceutical  Co. 
1546  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Throat  and  Lung  Diseases 


We 
Cure 

with  uiir  Improved  Breathing  Tube.  It  prevents  colds, 
and  strengthens  the  voice.  Sent  postpaid  (or  si  25  in- 
cluding the  ^.  .  fa  best  work 
over  pub-  ^^gff  Wggl  lishe.l  nn  the 
great  value  ^^^||MaaaMQ||HH(||  of  lung  grm- 
uastics,  by  *  *W  Dr.  Patchen. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  testimonials  to 
C.    BffilEIlC    SUPPLY    CO..  P.   0.   Box   1951,    B0ST0X.    M\s\ 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES    PAIN 

CURES  DISEASE 

For  reliable  apparatus,  correspond  with 
HcHTOSn  BATTERY  &  OPTICAL  CO.,  92-98  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fvoru  Man  friar  QhQune  owea  ir  to  himself  to  be  fully 
L.ICIJ  mail  I  lid  I  OlldlCo  informed  about  the  excellence 
of  our  Masterpiece  razor,  which  we  sell  in  pairs,  read;  for 
use  for  js.oo.  our  pamphlet,  "  All  about  Good  Razors"  mailed 
for  two-cent  stamp.    C.  K  hi  liberie.  173  William  St.,  New  York. 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "  Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  526. 

By  G.  J.  Slater. 

First  Prize  Football  and  Field  Half- Yearly 

Tourney. 

Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White— Six  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  522. 

Key-move,  Kt— K  3. 

No.  523. 

Q— Ktsq             Q— QRsqch  Q— Q  sq,  mate 

1. 2. 3.  - 

■KxKt 


K-Q6 


Q-R 


7,  mate 


K- 
R- 


B4 
B4! 


Q — Kt  7,  mate 


B— Rsq 


B  .x  R 


?• 


K.x  R 


Q — R  2.  mate 


Q— K  I,  mate 


Any  other 


"It's  Only  Whooping  Cough. 

But2,097  children  died  of  it  in  London  in  one  year. 
This  often  fatal  disease  is  quickly  checked  and 
cured  by  vaporized  Cresolene.  Cresolene  has  been 
111  ">st  successfully  used  for  twenty  years  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  Croup,  Coughs,  Bronchitis.  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  Actual  tests  show  that  vaporized 
Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  Diphtheria.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 

Vapu-CresoleneCo..  180  Fulton  St, New  York. 
^2. 


Are  You  Deaf?? 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD. HEARING 

are  now  c  l  R.tBLF.  by  our  new  invent  ion  :onlv  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  BK  (O  NOISES  (  USI  WBEDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free 
Yon  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal   cost! 

International  Aural  Clinic,  *£»* 


Jos    CHICAGO. 


COLLAR  Jk 
BUTTON    Jt 

inusrance  Krementz  &  Gi.l3&S&U3 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  askea  10  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


TO  <  1  i;k   a  cold   in  one   day 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quiniur  Tablets.  All  drug- 
gists refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
(ir. >ve's  signature  is  on  each  box.    25c. 


Are  Vou   Deaf? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Heanne. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  catalogue. 
MM.  V  WILLI.S  A   10..  134  Sooth    11th  Street,   Phllmdclnhla 
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Kt  x  P  ch 


Q — Kt  4,  mace 


B— B  sq  K— K  3  (must) 

R— l;  ;  ch  Q— Q  sq,  mate 

3- 


P— B4 


K  x  Kt  (must* 


Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

th  problems  solved  by  M.  \V.  H..  University 
of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber.  Bethlehem. 
Pa.;  C.  R.Oldham,  Moundsville,  \V.  Va.;  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Johnston.  Tarboro,  X.  C;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester. Mass.;  W.  W., Cambridge,  Mass.;  A  Knight, 
Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  <;.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fl.-i.:  I.  E.  Wharton, 
rman,  Tex.:  1'.  A.  Towne,  West  Edmeston,  X. 
A.;  X.  Weil,  Calhoun.  Kv.;  F.  R.  Reid.  New  York 
City;  Prof.  W.  W.  Smith.  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege, Kvnchburg.  Va.;  I).  Schaudi,  Corning,  Ark.: 
Dr  O.  L.  Telling,  Independence,  Col.;  I).  (.. 
Harris.  Memphis,  lenn.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston; 
"Merope,"  Cincinnati. 

521  (onlv):  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
the  Rev.  S.  M.  -Morton.  D  I)..  Effingham,  III.;  (1. 
Patterson.  Winnipeg,  Can.;  the  Rev.  A.  De  R. 
Meares,  Hyattsville,  Md  ;  Prof.  R.  II.  Dabney, 
Universitv  of  Virginia;  W.  I.  Leake.  Richmond, 
Va.;  P.  J.  Williams.  Ashland.  Pa.;  I.  B.  Cox,  Xew 
York  City  ;  H.  M.  loss,  Cattaraugus,  X'.  V.;  A.  S. 
Ormsby,  Emmetsburg,  la.;  Prof.  O.  W.  Ensworth, 
Warren,  Pa.;  Miss  E.  C.  Cram,  Wilton,  X.  II.;  (). 
C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan.:  I.  II.  Mueller,  Cleve- 
land. O. ;  J.  H.  Stoddard.  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  B.  F. 
Koperlik,  Perrv.  la  ;  H.  Sleeper.  Meriden,  X.  H.; 
A.  Kintf.  Bristol,  Tenn.;  J.  B.  Darren  and  C.  S. 
Fisher,  Belton,  Tex.;  A.  E.  and  A.  F.  Burt,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. 

Comments  (522U  "Cleverlv  conceived,  carefullv 
structed"— I.  W.  B.;  "Excellent "— C.  R.  ().;  "In- 
teresting and  clever  "— F.  H.  J.;  "Decidedlv  good, 
but  easy"-  M.  M.J  "With  great  force  this'strikes 
my  fancy  "—A  K.;  "Transparent,  like  most  2-ers  " 
— G.  I).;  "Strong  and  polished;  of  no  great  origin- 
ality" W.  R.  C;  T  like  your  2-er  much  better 
than  vour  3-er  this  week"— J.  E.  W. ;  "The  key  is 
forced"— P.  A.  T.;  "Verv  easv  "— XT.  W.:  "Deserves 
to  rank  with  the  best"—  F.  S.  P.;  "The  mating 
move  hardest  I  have  met  with  in  any  2-er"  M.; 
"Tho  easy  to  solve,  still  a  fine  2-er  "—  H.  W.  B. 

(523):  "A  quite  original  theme,  in  which  the  Q  is 
supreme"-  I.  W.  H.;  "First-class"— C.  R.  O.;  "Not 
up  to  the  mark,  altogether;  tho  it  has  consider- 
able merit "— F.  H.  J.:  "Nearly  perfect  and  one  of 
your  best  3-ers"—M.  M.;  "Interesting  and  enjoy- 
able" W.  W  ;  "Of  merit"— A  K.;  "Looks  like"  a 
2-er  at  first  glance  ;  but  it  develops  a  surprising 
power  of  resistance  "— G.  D.;  "Unassuming  and 
simple,  profound  and  highlv  instructive  "— VV.  R. 
C;  "Plenty  of  plausible  'plants'  to  this  one"— 
X.  W.;  "Xeat,  economical,  and  clever"— H.  W.  B. 

Problem  523  has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  solvers.  The  specially  good  "tries"  are  R— 
B  4,  and  Q  -Kt  4.  In  addition  to  these  Q— R  sq  and 
Q— Q  Kt  2  were  selected.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
say  that  none  of  these  will  do  as  the  kev-move. 
Several  solvers  pronounced  the  problem  unsound, 
because  they  could  not  find  the  solution. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  H.  S.,  D.  G.  H.,  and 
Miss  E.  C  C.  got  520  and  521.  A  K.  found  the  way 
of  doing  Reichelm's  end-game. 

The    Coming   International    Tournament. 

The  program  of  the  International  Tournament 
to  be  held  in  Monte  Carlo,  beginning  on  February 
1,  1900,  has  been  issued.  From  it  we  learn  that 
there  are  six  prizes  :  First,  5,000  frs.;  second,  3,500 
frs.;  third,  2,000  frs.;  fourth,  i,2oofrs.;  fifth,  800  frs.; 
sixth,  500  frs.  Besides  these,  Baron  A.  de  Roths- 
child offers  a  prize  of  500  francs  for  the  best  game, 
and  Professor  Rice  250  fr.  for  the  most  brilliant 
g;ime.  The  Administration  of  the  Cercle  t/fs 
Etranxers  has  set  aside  1,500  fr.  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  non-prizewinners. 


AOeneral  History  of  tho  Kemp  and  Kempe  families 
or  Great  Britain  ami  Her  Colonics  will  shortly  be  pub- 
liBbed  by  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  50  Leadenhall  St. 
London,  K.  0.    To  subscribers  ONLY  at  £1-1-0  per  copy 
Hiii  publication  the  price  will  be  ISO/  net).     This  work 
will  contain  Pedigrees,  supported  with  copies  of  deeds, 
family  papers,  and  R»    letters,  and  abstracts  fromhun- 
dr.  ,is  of  will*.    Views  of  family  scats,  chantries, por- 
traits, and  object-  of  great  antiquarian  interest.    Proe- 
nd  forma  on  which  to  furnish  additional  data 
may  be  bad  on  application  to   Fred.  Hitchln  Kemp 
0  fleechneld  Road,  Catford,  London,  England  s  E 


Verona.  Club. 


An  association  of  common 
people.     No  millionaires. 

A  beautiful  Winler  Home  in  South  Florida  on  co  opera- 
tive pl.in.  Live  cheaply  as  at  home.  A  few  rooms  left 
(  ume  take  one. 

Verona    Club,    Avon    P^rk,   Florida. 


A  REMARKABLE  INVENTION 

BY  AIM  OHIOAN. 


A  prominent  business  man  of  Cincinnati  has 
invented  a  new  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  that  has 
proven  a  blessing  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
v  ho  has  used  it  ;  and  as  many  may  not  know  of 
its  r,al  comfort  and  blessings  it  is  here  illustrated 
in  this  issue. 

This  Cabinet  is  an  air-tight,  rubber-walled  room 
in  which  one  comfortably  rests  on  a  chair,  and 
with  only  the  head  outside,  enjoys  all  the  cleansing, 


curative,  beautifying  and  invigorating  effects  of 
the  famous  Turkish  Bath,  Hot  Vapor  or  Medicated 
Bath  at  home  for  3  cents  each,  with  no  possibility 
of  taking  cold  or  in  any  way  weakening  the  system. 
These  baths  have  truly  marvelous  powers,  far 
superior  to  soap  and  water ;  celebrated  for  pro- 
ducing glowing  faces,  fair  skin,  bright  eyes,  elastic 
figures  and  perfect  health  to  all  men  and  women 
who  make  them  a  weekly  habit,  and  this  invention 
brings  them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  person 
in  the  country. 

Clouds  of  hot  vapor  or  medicated  vapor  surround 
the  entire  body,  opening  the  millions  of  sweat- 
pores,  causing  profuse  perspiration,  drawing  out 
of  the  system  all  the  impure  salts,  acids,  and 
poisonous  matter  of  the  blood,  which,  if  retained 
overwork  the  heart,  kidneys,  lungs  and  skin^ 
causing  colds,  fevers,  disease,  debility  and  slug- 
gishness. 

Astonishing  is  the  improvement  in  health,  feel- 
ing, and  complexion  by  the  use  of  this  Cabinet, 
and  it  seems  that  the  long-sought-for  method  of 
securing  a  clear  skin,  a  good  complexion,  of  retain- 
ing good  health,  curing  and  preventing  disease 
without  drugs,  has  certainly  been  found. 

More  than  600,000  of  these  Cabinets  have  been 
sold,  and  we  have  letters  from  thousands  of  users 
who  speak  of  this  Cabinet  as  giving  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

A.  B.  Stockham,  M.D  ,  of  Chicago,  editor  of 
"Tokology,"  recommends  it  highly,  as  also  do 
Congressmen  John  J.  Lentz,  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  Rev.  C.  M.  Keith,  editor  "Holiness  Advo- 
cate ;  "  Mrs.  Senator  Douglass,  Rev.  James  Thorns, 
Ph.D.,  pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Centerville' 
Mich.;  Rev.  J.  C.  Richardson,  Roxbury,  Mass: 
Rev.  H.  C.  Roernaes.  Everett,  Kansas;  John  T. 
Brown,  editor  "Christian  Guide,"  and  thousands 
of  others. 

Ira  L.  Gleason,  prominent  citizen  of  Hutchinson, 
cured  himself  of  rheumatism  and  his  friends  of 
colds,  pneumonia,  fevers,  grippe,  blood,  skin  and 
kidney  diseases,  and  made  82,500  selling  this  Cabi- 
net in  a  little  more  than  12  months.     .Mrs.    Anna 


In  operation. 


Woodrum.  of  Thurman,  Iowa,  afflicted  10  years, 
was  promptly  cured  of  nervous  prostration,  after 
medicines  and  doctors  failed.  She  recommends  it 
to  every  woman  as  a  God-sent  blessing.  O.  C. 
Smith,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  was  cured  of  bad  case  of 
catarrh  and  asthma,  and  says:  "It  was  worth 
$1,000  to  me.  Have  sold  several  hundred  cabinets; 
every  one  delighted."  O.  P.  Freeman,  an  aged 
railroad  man,  afflicted  17  years,  unable  at  times  to 
walk,  was  cured  of  kidney  troubles  and  rheuma- 
tism. Thousands  of  others  write  praising  this 
Cabinet,  so  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  being  a  device 
that  every  person  should  have  in  the  home. 

This  invention  is  known  as  the  new  1903  style 
Quaker  Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet,  and  it  is  well] 
durably  and  handsomely  made  of  best  material 
throughout,  has  all  the  latest  improvements,  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  is  so  simple  to  operate  that  even 
a  child  can  do  it  safely.  It  folds  flat  in  one  inch 
space  when  not  in  use  ;  can  be  easily  carried  ; 
weighs  but  10  pounds. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  KNOW 

that  the  makers  guarantee  results  and  assert 
positively  (as  do  thousands  of  users)  that  this 
Cabiuet  will  clear  the  skin,  purify  and  enrich  the 
blood,  cure  nervousness,  weakness,  that  "tired 
feeling,"  and  the  worst 
forms  of  rheumat  ism . 
(They  offer  $50.00  reward 
for  a  case  not  relieved.) 
Cures  Neuralgia,  Malaria, 
Sleeplessness,  Gout,  Sciati- 
ca, Headaches,  Dropsy, 
Liver.  Kidney  and  Ner- 
vous Troubles,  aud  Blood 
Diseases. 

It  cures  the  worst  Cold 
in  one  night  and  breaks  up 
all  symptoms  of  La  Grippe, 
Fevers,  Pneumonia,  Bron- 
chitis, Tonsillitis,  and  is 
really  a  household  neces- 
sity, a  blessing  to  every 
family.  To  please  the  ladies  a  Head  and  Face 
Steaming  Attachment  is  furnished  if  desired,  which 
clears  the  skin,  beautifies  the  complexion,  removes 
pimples,  blackheads,  eruptions,  and  is  a  sure  cure 
for  skin  Diseases,  Catarrh  and  Asthma. 

EVERY  READER  SHOULD 
have  one  of  these  remarkable  Cabinets. 

Don't  fail  to  write  to-day  to  the  World  Mfg.  Co., 
2585  World  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  are  the 
only  makers,  for  full  information,  valuable  booklet 
and  testimonials  sent  free,  or.  better  still,  order  a 
Cabinet.  The  price  is  wonderfully  low,  only  $5.00 
for  Cabinet  complete,  with  stove  for  heating, 
formulas  and  plain  directions.  Head  Steamer.  SI  .00 
extra.  You  won't  be  disappointed,  as  we  guarantee 
every  Cabinet  and  will  refund  your  money,  after 
30  days'  use,  if  not  just  as  represented.  We  are 
perfectly  reliable,  capital  $100,000.00  and  ship 
promptly  upon  receipt  of  your  remittance. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  booklet  anyway. 

$100  MONTHLY   AND   EXPENSES. 

This  Cabinet  is  a  wonderful  seller  for  agents,  and 
excellent  inducements  are  offered  to  both  men  and 
women  upon  request. 

Millions  of  homes  have  no  bathing  facilities,  so 
there  is  an  excellent  chance.  Many  are  making 
$100  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses.  Write 
tu-day. 


WANTED 


Active,  educated  men  to 
represent  us  in  Eastern, 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  Weekly  salary  or 
fixed  guarantee.  In  replying  give  age  and  refer- 
ence.    1)01)L>,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 
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Bought  and   Sold. 
WALTER  K.  BENJAMIN, 
112$  Broadway.  New  Fork. 
BEND   FOR  PRICE   LISTS. 


AAJEX,   DEL  MAKN  WOKK9. 

JUST  OUT ' 

ANCIENT    BRITAIN. 

A     HISTORY     OF    BRITAIN     FROM    THE     EARLIEST 
TIMES.  ESPECIALLY    DURING  THE  10. MAN  V,  V 
PATION,   AND  CONTAINING  THE  LATEST    VRi 
LOGICAL    DISCOVERIES,      Hand     composition 
cloth  hiiiihntr.    line   paper,  S- 

Cambridge  Press,  63  Reade  St.,  New  York. 
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Be  a  Writer 

manuscripts  revised,  edited  and  criticised  by  an  ox- 
j.ciicuccd  editor,  u  ,■  aid  you  in  earning  an  Income  al 
home.  Bend  stamp  for  prospectus— contains  man;  help- 
Jul  siiiwsiinns  to  young   writers  and  much  valuable 

Infnrmnt ion  reirurdinir  story  writing.     Address 

WRITERS'  AID  ASSOCIATION.  Box  1990  B .  New  York. 
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